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Juniata moves up 1n rankings 


Placed 75th on Forbes’ “Best Colleges” survey above Penn, Dartmouth 


By Kety O’SHEA 





Juniata College recently ranked 
75th on “Forbes Magazine’s 2009 
survey of “America’s Best Col- 
leges.” Juniata College also ranked 
85th on “U.S. News’” survey of 
“Liberal Arts Colleges Rankings” 
as well. 

According to the Princeton Re- 
view, “Juniata has catapulted from 
regional to national status in the 
past decade.” 

Both “Forbes” and “U.S. News” 
made their 2009 survey results 
public in August of this year. Presi- 
dent Thomas Kepple explained the 


main differences that distinguish 
the two surveys. “The ‘U.S. News’ 
survey is input generated, meaning 
emphasis is placed on SAT scores 
and faculty salaries, whereas 
the ‘Forbes’ survey focuses on a 
school’s output, such as who’s who 
in a graduating class.” 

The methodology — behind 
“Forbes’” college survey strays 
from the mundane information of 
some of the more typical surveys. 
“Forbes” states, “While some col- 
lege rankings are based partly on 
school reputation as evaluated by 
college administrators and on the 
amount of money spent, we focus 


on things which directly concern 
incoming students.” 

The criteria for “Forbes” sur- 
vey can be broken into three key 
elements: student evaluations, 
post-graduate success and the av- 
erage student debt after four years. 
In this survey, “Forbes” said, “A 
good college is one that meets stu- 
dent needs.” 

Sophomore Meghan McGlone 
shared how proud she was to hear 
of the College’s recognition. “It 
makes me feel like such a legit 
student, this just reinforces why I 
know I made the right decision to 
come here,” said McGlone. 


With Juniata College, a school 
unfamiliar to many, ranking higher 
on “Forbes” survey than some of 
America’s most renowned schools 
including the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Dartmouth College and 
Duke University, one cannot help 
but question how the College re- 
ceived such high rankings. 

Ranked as 113th on the list last 
year, it i’s clear that Juniata Col- 
lege is making changes for the bet- 
ter and they are paying off. Presi- 
dent Kepple contributes the high 
rank in 2009 to increasing gradu- 
ation rates. “In 2008, we had a 96 
percent graduation rate, which is a 


high percentage, to say the least, 
considering all of these students 
graduated in four years or less,” 
said Kepple. 

“T think because we’re such a 
small school students feel more 
comfortable with approaching their 
professors, so we’re getting more 
attention and taking advantage of 
the opportunities we’re presented,” 
said sophomore Kim Amrod. 

According to Carlee Ranalli, di- 
rector of institutional planning and 
research, the high rank the Col- 
lege received this year is largely 
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Blowing smoke 


Recent surge in popularity of hookah use on 
campus ignites debate over College policy 


hookah is the main reason for the ban, the 
fact that it can be used for more exotic as- 
pects definitely plays a role in the ban,” said 
Launtz. 

Many students feel that the possibility of 
hookah being used to smoke marijuana is 
slim, simply because there are easier and 
more inconspicuous ways to smoke mari- 
juana, such as in a hollowed out cigar. 

“Tt isn’t beyond a shadow of doubt that 
they’re being used to smoke marijuana, 
but precautions should still be 
taken to ensure that students 
are not smoking marijuana out 
of hookahs, even if we haven’t 
put emphasis on hookahs being 
used in that way.” 

Hookahs, although a fire 
hazard, are used both culturally 
and recreationally. Although off 
campus hookah bars exist, such 
as Jamaican Junction in State 
College, some students are still 
unsatisfied about their options 
when it comes to smoking hoo- 
kah. 

“The current hookah policy 
restricts the exploration of 
newly given rights as college 
age students,” said Junior Jake 
Johnston, president of the cigar 
club. “Hookahs should be al- 
lowed as long as you can prove 
it isn’t weed being smoked. Hookahs aren’t 
a fire hazard if they’re smoked outside and 
the user is responsible.” 


By Davip Hatem 





A recent surge in popularity of the hookah, 
a large smoking pipe that implements hoses 
and a water chamber for filtration, has caused 
some students to both question and criticize 
the campus’ hookah policy. The policy es- 
tablished in 2006 states that hookahs are not 
permitted on campus. 

“A hookah is just like a candle; it has the 
ability to ignite, and that’s all we need to ban 
them,” said Matthew Lovell, di- 
rector of residential life. “When 
it comes down to it, hookahs are 
a fire hazard and a safety risk for 
everyone on campus.” 

Director of Public Safety and 
Residential Life Tim Launtz ex- 
pressed a similar sentiment. “Ini- 
tially the ban was because of the 
open flame required to light the 
hookah coals,” he said. 

However, Launtz listed addi- 
tional reasons for the school-wide 
ban on hookahs. 

“Hookahs provide an unnec- 
essary hassle for all involved.” 
Launtz also said that the policy 
has other benefits for students. 
“The ban on hookahs safeguards 
students from outside harassment 
from those who think that they are 
being used to smoke marijuana.” 

Launtz said that if the administration al- 
lowed students to smoke hookahs on cam- 
pus, the local authorities would start look for 
students using them to smoke marijuana. 

“Although the fire hazard aspect of the 
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Senior Andy Orr tackles a freshman attempting to make it through the arch. 


Dale Hall renovations: 
access denied 


By Betuany NoeELLe MELOCHE 





the grass seed was sown, marking the end 
of construction. I simply hoped the auto 
doors weren’t [supposed] to suffice for 
accessibility,.” said senior Emily Brant. 

Professor Jack Barlow from the Poli- 
tics department said, “Actually, I laughed, 
because I’m a connoisseur of irony. Then 
I started asking questions.” 

Anna Jaworski, a junior, brought her 
questions out into the open by posting on 
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The new Dale Hall entrance has left 
some students and faculty disappointed 
and concerned about the College’s com- 
mitment to accessibility. The entrance, 
completed this August, features a set of 
10 concrete stairs leading up to a handi- 
capped-accessible automated door. No- 
ticeably missing is a handicapped acces- 
sible ramp. 

“T was confused and frustrated when 


A Juniata College 
student holds a 
hookah. 
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Budget cuts cause artistic “blue period” 


Local museums shout out in protest to save the arts 


By Nicote M. Houck 





The new Pennsylvania budget 
was to be passed this summer. 
However, an inability to come to 
a final decision has led to budget 
cuts in important areas as delib- 
erations continue. One of the most 
controversial budget proposals un- 
der dispute is a complete cut in arts 
funding, affecting theater, music, 
and art institutions throughout the 
state. 

Usually, the state of Pennsyl- 
vania allocates $14 million to the 
Pennsylvania Council of the Arts, 
which distributes this money to 
over 560 arts organizations in 
the state of Pennsylvania. This 
funding is vital to arts in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Gerald Prosser, a senior, is 
spearheading an effort to make a 
student alliance to raise awareness 
of this issue. It is Prosser’s hope to 
eventually coordinate with similar 


groups at other campuses. Prosser 
is currently working on a YouTube 
project to give a student voice to 
this issue. 

“The arts have always been 
important in my life. I’ve been 
involved in the arts since I was 10 
years old, and they helped make me 
who I am as a person. If funding 
for the arts is cut, children will not 
get to experience that and they will 
not have the opportunity to foster 
their creativity and give them mo- 
tivation in life. I don’t want to see 
this happen. Someone has to take 
the first step. Why shouldn’t it be 
me?” Prosser said. He is holding 
informational meetings for inter- 
ested students to join this student 
alliance. 

Raising awareness about this 
issue has become a_ statewide 
project. Juniata’s own Director of 
Performing Arts Chad Herzog is 
spearheading a campaign called 
“Save the Arts in Pennsylvania.” 
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Arts organizations throughout the 
state have been participating in ef- 
forts to raise awareness of the ef- 
fects that budget cuts have on the 
arts. 

“Arts aren’t just important be- 
cause we like pictures on our walls 
or to listen to music, but [the bud- 
get cut] affects 62,000 jobs,” said 
Herzog. The funding cuts affect all 
of us, including Juniata students. 
The Pennsylvania Council on the 
Arts (PCA) contributes $3000 of 
the $14 million budget to Juniata’s 
art program. This money enables 
Juniata Presents to book the acts 
for the season. Without this contri- 
bution, the season would go from 
consisting of seven acts to about 
two acts. 

Artless Wednesdays are one of 
Herzog’s efforts to demonstrate 
what happens if there is no fund- 
ing for the arts. Every Wednesday, 
museums and art organizations 
all over Pennsylvania carry out 
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symbolic gestures. A museum in 
Westmoreland, PA, began dim- 
ming their lights for one hour ev- 
ery Wednesday, adding a one hour 
period for every day the budget 
impasse was not resolved. 

Currently, the lights are dimmed 
for the duration of the day because 
the impasse has lasted so long. Lo- 
cally, to demonstrate how the bud- 
get cut affects the arts in Hunting- 
don, the town’s mural was covered 
and the Juniata College Art Mu- 
seum dimmed display lights. 

Executive Director of the PCA, 
Philip Horn, stressed the impor- 
tance of a place for the arts in 
the state budget. According to 
Horn, this budget plays a huge part 
in the funding for art programs 
in schools. 

When the PCA is awarded the 
state funding, it allocates a por- 
tion of this money to the Arts 
in Education Program, which, 
in accordance with twelve part- 


ner programs, provides services 
and funding throughout schools 
in Pennsylvania. Without this 
funding, theater, music, and art 
education departments would suf- 
fer. 

According to Prosser and Her- 
zog, getting involved in this cause 
is very simple. The easiest way 
to voice your opinion is through 
a phone call to Pennsylvania State 
Representatives Eichelberger and 
Fleck, and a follow up e-mail. 

Horn says the efforts of everyday 
people have made a huge impact. 
Funding for the arts has received a 
higher place on the budget agenda. 
Currently a budget is being dis- 
cussed which will provide $10,000 
in funding for the arts. According 
to Herzog, the $14 million bud- 
get the PCA is pushing for is not 
asking for a lot. If every person in 
Pennsylvania contributed $1.50 a 
year to this cause, it would be the 
equivalent. 





Extreme Makeover: JCEL edition 


Renovations to business incubator benefit both students and the community 


By WILLIAM CAMPBELL 





The Juniata College Center 
for Entrepreneurial Leadership 
(JCEL) is currently undergoing 
renovations to provide more in- 
cubator space for small business 
tenants and improve the exterior 
appearance of the building. 

The renovation of JCEL began 
in July and will cost $2.2 million. 
The entire renovation project will 
not be finished until the summer 
of 2010. The $2.2 million was 
not fully funded by the College; 
$952,000 came from federal sourc- 
es, $752,000 came from economic 
development programs within 
Pennsylvania and the remaining 
funds came from the College. 

The intentions of the JCEL reno- 
vations are more than just enhanc- 
ing the incubator facilities. The 
renovations provide JCEL a way 
to enhance the Huntingdon com- 
munity through economic devel- 
opment and small business growth. 
These renovations will also benefit 
students starting small businesses 
by providing more space and op- 
portunity to grow their business. 
The new renovations will also in- 
clude appearance improvements 
and access to JCEL from Moore 
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Workers operate heavy machinery to complete the renovations at the 
Alfarata, home of the Sill Business Incubator and JCEL. 


Street. Currently the only public 
access to JCEL is located along 
14th Street. 

The College purchased the 
structure, located on 14th Street 
and Moore, across from Sheetz, in 
1999, formerly used as the Alfra- 
reta Elementary school. Although 
JCEL is being redone in phases, 
this will be the most extensive. 


JCEL made its debut in January of 
2003 with the administrative suite 
located on the first floor of the west 
wing and the second floor reserved 
for tenant space. 

The renovations began with the 
abatement of the rear wing and the 
demolition of the former elemen- 
tary school gymnasium. 

“The gymnasium was in too 


poor condition to renovate, and 
had to be demolished.” said Nick 
Felice, JCEL eExecutive dDirec- 
tor. The most serious problem the 
gymnasium faced was a leaking 
roof which damaged the floor be- 
yond repair. However, there were 
considerations to try and fix the 
gymnasium. Unfortunately, it was 
deemed too costly. The area where 
the gymnasium used to sit will now 
be converted into a green space and 
will include planted grass, shrubs 
and trees. 

Currently, 25 percent of the re- 
maining first floor space and the 
entire second floor of the rear wing 
will be renovated totaling nearly 
9,000 square feet. The second floor 
will now be occupied with offices, 
light assembly space and one wet 
lab facility. The wet lab will be 
located within the incubator and 
used by companies looking to do 
research in biology and chemistry. 
This wet lab will not be used as a 
production lab, but strictly for re- 
search. 

Although there will be no new 
jobs immediately created through 
the renovations, it is estimated to 
create between 30 and 35 new jobs 
in Huntingdon County over the 
next three years. The new space 


will be managed by the current 
JCEL staff, along with Juniata Fa- 
cilities, who will take care of the 
maintenance and cleaning. 

“The most important thing 
about the construction to me is the 
much needed attention it brings to 
JCEL. Hopefully students will see 
this construction and investigate 
JCEL to see what it is all about,” 
said junior Doug Jackson. Jackson 
is the president of Greener Leas- 
ing, a student run business created 
with the assistance of programs at 
JCEL. 

The new tenant space, with its 
varying uses, can produce different 
types of jobs. The light assembly 
space can be used by companies 
who need space to assemble their 
products, but are not yet consid- 
ered companies. 

First floor renovations include 
plans for an eventual food incuba- 
tor. However the funding for the 
food incubator has not been se- 
cured, but renovations will be com- 
pleted for its eventual creation. The 
food incubator will act much of the 
same way as the regular business 
incubator, but will focus on start- 
up businesses in food production. 

Third floor renovations have yet 
to be scheduled or determined. 





A-pork-alypse Now: a genuine concern or hogwash? 


By Jewet L. DANIELS 





Dr. Laura Siems, a Health and 
Wellness physician, and Dr. Mi- 
chael Boyle, Professor of Biology 
and William J. von Liebig Chair 
of Biomedical Sciences, are en- 
couraging Juniata students to take 
the proper precautions against flu 
outbreaks. The Juniata College 
Emergency Response Commit- 
tee does not currently have a plan 
to quarantine infected students, or 
minimize an outbreak, if one oc- 
curred on campus. 

Dr. Siems believes that people 
are overreacting to the HIN1 virus 
(Swine Flu). “The vaccine might 


prevent a widespread outbreak. It’s 
a gamble, a guess; we might see 
two cases with no vaccine. I think 
it’s good to have a healthy amount 
of caution and follow basic pre- 
ventative measures but the panic 
is somewhat unwarranted. I think 
people are reacting to the potential, 
but so far it hasn’t been that bad.” 

Dr. Boyle does not agree. “As a 
pandemic in general, people have 
not overreacted yet, it is mild at 
this point. If that were to change, 
we would see a greater public re- 
sponse.” 

The Swine Flu is not a new 
version of seasonal Influenza. Ac- 
cording to both Dr. Boyle and Dr. 


Siems the H1N1 is hitting younger 
people harder than those over 50. 
The older population has “already 
been exposed to HINI at some 
point in their lives.” The regular flu 
causes 35,000 deaths a year. From 
April 15, 2009 to July 24, 2009, 
states reported a total of 43,771 
confirmed and probable cases of 
novel influenza A (HIN1) infec- 
tion. Of these cases reported, 5,011 
people were hospitalized and 302 
people died. 

Anyone from 6 months to 24 
years old is at greater risk for se- 
vere side effects. Pregnant women, 
and anyone with a pre-existing 
condition such as asthma, diabetes 


or any kind of lung condition need 
to be extra cautious. 

When asked about Juniata Col- 
lege’s chances of getting the HIN1 
vaccine, Dr. Boyle said, “At this 
point no one in the country knows 
if they are eligible to administer the 
vaccine.” Juniata College could 
know in October if the Health and 
Wellness Center has been chosen 
as a site to administer the new 
HIN1 vaccine. Regular flu vac- 
cines will be available in early Oc- 
tober. Students with asthma, dia- 
betes and other chronic conditions 
are encouraged to get the regular 
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The Beat of Juniata’s Techno 


What’s new in Technology on campus 


By Kenan Li 





Technology is constantly chang- 
ing; but Juniata is never far behind 
the curve. This year is no exception 
to numerous upgrades, updates and 
system changes. 

The most noticeable change is 
the upgraded wireless network 
around campus. The new wire- 
less coverage eliminates last year’s 
“dead zones” in all resident halls 
and academic buildings. Com- 
pared to previous years, the newly 
upgraded wireless system is much 
faster and more reliable. 

The Internet service at Juniata 
was upgraded in August, increas- 
ing the capacity from 45Mbps to 
100Mbps, more than doubling 
from last year. 

Comcast continues to be Juni- 
ata’s Internet Service Provider. 
Juniata has used its service for a 
number of years and it has proven 
to be a reliable vendor. 

According to Associate Vice 
President and Chief Information 
Officer David Fusco: “We upgrad- 
ed to assist with the increasing de- 


Jessica Jackson: The new 
face of Student Activities 
Implementing new priorities for OSA 


mands for academic resources and 
classroom performance as it relates 
to Internet-based content. We have 
also installed a new Packet Shaper, 
which allows us to prioritize our 
Internet traffic based in Academic 
needs. This particular unit will al- 
low us to grow over the next sever- 
al years as we continue to evaluate 
our Internet capacities.” 

A new printing system has been 
introduced to campus this year. 
This system requires students to 
log on to the desired printer with 
their pin before printing. The initial 
pin for all students is their seven- 
digit student ID number located 
on the gold card. If the ID number 
only contains six digits, students 
should add a zero at the beginning. 
If students do not want to use their 
ID number as their pin, they can 
reset their pin online at https://se- 
cureweb.juniata.edu/cts/change _ 
pin.php. 

The pin releasing system cur- 
rently has five different locations 
which are: first floor of the L.A. 
Beeghly Library; second floor of 
Ellis Hall; second floor of the von 


Should Juniata charge for printing? 
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Liebig Center for Science; Room 
P201 and the Technology Solu- 
tions Center in Brumbaugh Aca- 
demic Center. 

This new system grants student 
more freedom to choose desired 
printing locations. Eventually, 
more printers will be installed in 
academic buildings such as Good 
Hall and Founders Hall. 

The purpose of the new releas- 
ing printing system is to reduce 
unnecessary print usage. Last 
semester, many unclaimed print 
works accumulated in the printers 
every day. This practice causes un- 
necessary cost, and is not friendly 
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to the environment, which goes 
against Juniata’s goal of achieving 
sustainability. “The new system 
makes student aware about what 
they are printing. They will think 
more carefully before they print,” 
said President Fusco. Many 
students may notice that each time 
when they log on the printer there 
is a negative balance. There is also 
an estimated cost after logging out. 
Fortunately, there will still be no 
cost for printing this year. The bal- 
ance gives students an idea about 
how much they printed each time 
and how much the total would be 
for next year. 


Eventually, there will be a charge 
applied to printing, probably be- 
ginning next year. A quota will 
be given to each student for print- 
ing each year. After exceeding the 
quota, students are responsible for 
the extra costs. The exact method, 
implement time and the amount of 
quota have yet to be determined. 
However, students will be notified 
whenever the method is finalized. 

Technology makes _people’s 
lives easier, but trouble is usually 
not far behind. The two most com- 
mon problems students encounter 
are getting online, and working 
with the new printing system. 

During an interview, Fusco also 
gave out some advice. Students 
should keep the system and an- 
tivirus software updated on their 
personal computers, because this 
is one of the major causes of being 
unable to connect to the Intemet. 
Professional and business versions 
are preferred over home version 
operating systems. If capable, use 
an Internet cable rather than using 
wireless, because it is faster and 
more reliable. 





Asian sensation 


Popular new restaurant provides 
ethnic variety for Eagles Landing 


By CLAIRE WAYMAN 





On July 16, Juniata College hired Jessica 
Jackson as the new director of Student Ac- 
tivities. Jackson has replaced Staci Weber 
and oversees the Juniata Activities Board 
(JAB). 

Jackson is a graduate of Lynchburg Col- 
lege, in Virginia, where she majored in psy- 
chology and also received her master’s in 
education and community counseling. After 
Jackson graduated in 2006, she went on to 
become a hall resident director at Penn State 
Beaver for three years. 

Although Jackson does not foresee add- 
ing any new activities at Juniata just yet, she 
does plan on implementing three main goals. 
Her primary goal is for the Student Activi- 
ties office to become more sustainable. “It is 
important to look at our environment and see 
what we can do better. We won’t be able to 
do everything, but baby steps are really im- 
portant,” said Jackson. Some of those steps 
include turning off lights, reusing paper and 
envelopes and recycling. She will also be of- 
fering online forms. 

Improving customer service is also a goal. 
Jackson wishes to see “equal opportunities 
for everyone.” She also wants to simplify 
the interaction between students and the of- 
fice of Student Activities. This way it will be 
easier for more students to become involved, 
and Jackson is very eager to help students 

Leadership development is Jackson’s 
third goal. “I know leadership is large on 
campus, however I think there are differ- 
ent facets that I think we need to look at as 
well,” said Jackson. Jackson will continue 
to look into different possibilities for leader- 
ship development on campus and wants to 
add three trainings in the spring. 

The Juniata Activities Board (JAB) is 
overseen by Jackson and headed by senior 
Dustin Gee. Jackson is excited to make 
some major changes in JAB, mainly increas- 
ing male membership in the club and rede- 
signing how the chairs are set up. JAB also 
wants to incorporate service learning. This 
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Director of Student Activities, Jessica Jack- 
son, at her desk in the Office of Student Ac- 
tivities. 


will include working with community and 
nonprofit organizations here in Huntingdon. 
They are also working to add a weeklong 
service-learning project over spring break to 
Guatemala. 

JAB has eight committees that plan differ- 
ent events that Jackson oversees. ‘“‘We plan 
lots of events throughout the school year. 
You can pretty much guarantee that pretty 
much every day of the semester JAB has 
some type of activity going on,” said Gee. 

Gee is very excited for what Jackson will 
bring to the department. “Jessica has a good 
bit of experience working in student activi- 
ties, and I think she’s going to bring through 
a lot of new ideas, a new focus, a different 
style of leadership and perhaps a different 
perspective for looking at student activities 
and programming events. I think that she is 
going to positively affect the Juniata Activi- 
ties Board. I think she brings a new form of 
leadership to Juniata and can connect with 
a lot of different students at different levels. 
Jessica defiantly has a lot to offer, a lot of 
creative energy and creative ideas. I think 
she’ll contribute in numerous different ways 
to the Juniata Activities Board.” 





By Jessica DEMARCHIS 





A new food line, Jump Asian Ex- 
press, has been added to Eagles Land- 
ing. Dean of Students Kris Clarkson ap- 
proached Hal McLaughlin, director of 
food services, and the Food Committee 
with an idea to expand the food choices. 
The renovations were completed over 
the summer. 

“The more options we offer the better. 
Keep it exciting!” said Clarkson. Since 
last year’s addition of Salsa Rico was so 
popular, Clarkson and McLaughlin de- 
cided to add another ethnic food option. 
Jump Asian Express offers authentic 
Asian cuisine. 

“Students want variety and options 
when eating. This adds popularity to the 
food court,” said McLaughlin. The goal 
of Jump Asian Express is to add more 
choices for students during meal times. 

“(Jump Asian Express] offered a lot 
of options for vegetarians and vegans,” 
added Clarkson. “It is also healthy.” 

Jump Asian Express was not the first 
choice for a new food line. Originally, 
McLaughlin, Clarkson and the Food 
Committee wanted to add Mein Bowl, 
a sushi bar. However this would have 
been too expensive due to the fact that 
fresh seafood would have to be import- 
ed something difficult to do because of 
Huntingdon’s location. 

Afterwards, McLaughlin found out 
about Jump Asian Express, and shared 
the idea with Clarkson. The project 
started in July. In addition to renovating 
the space and buying supplies like pots, 
pans and rice cookers, ten new cooks 
were hired and trained to cook authentic 
Asian food. 

The menu includes steamed and fried 
rice, egg rolls, chicken, vegetable, and 
beef stir fry, General Tso’s, chicken and 
broccoli, sesame chicken and much 
more. Jump Asian Express also accepts 
recipes and ideas from students. 


“This station is the most visited one 
in Eagles Landing so far this school 
year,” McLaughlin said. 

Yuan Wang, a sophomore from Chi- 
na, gets the chicken stir fry for lunch 
every day. Last year she ate mainly at 
the salad bar, but with this new option, 
she cannot resist. “It tastes similar and 
somewhat authentic, but it is good!” 

Junior Arianne Waddington, likes the 
options offered at Jump Asian Express. 
“Tt is better than I expected, but it is not 
China Buffet.” 

Jump Asian Express is included in 
meal exchange as well. Between 11 
a.m. and 2 p.m., Monday through Fri- 
day, students can receive an entrée, egg- 
roll, and rice with a medium drink as 
meal exchange. The entrees are sesame 
chicken, sweet and sour chicken, chick- 
en and broccoli, and General Tso’s. 

“The food is fresh, and we are always 
running out,” said Patricia Henney, one 
of the new cooks. Henney enjoys work- 
ing with the students. Her personal fa- 
vorite entrée is the sesame chicken. The 
only improvement still needed is better 
air conditioning Henny said.“It gets re- 
ally hot back here.” 

Additional changes planned for Ea- 
gles Landing include more decorating. 
McLaughlin hopes to add paintings and 
portraits by next school year. 

Eagles Landing will also become 
more sustainable. As of right now, the 
dishes used decompose in 29 days. This 
is extremely eco-friendly, but the dishes 
are flimsy and not durable. This upcom- 
ing summer, McLaughlin plans on pur- 
chasing china for Eagles Landing. He 
also plans on adding a dishwasher up- 
stairs to limit transport of dishes and to 
make it easier. 

The ultimate goal of these renova- 
tions is to make it more enjoyable for 
students to eat. Based on its popularity, 
Jump Asian Express seems to be a leap 
in the right direction. 
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PHOTO COURTESY OF ERICA QUINN 


This photo taken by senior Erica Quinn appeared in the July 26 
New York Times. The students partying in the Hess 8 shower are 
from left: Zak Kupchinskym (‘07), Claire Dempsey (‘07), Quinn 
Daly (‘07), and Scott Stephan (‘07). 


The Pause Before 


the Scream 


Erica Quinn: published photogra- 
pher in the New York Times 


By Sean D. FARLEY 





Inebriated seniors feel a sud- 
den splash of cold water in this 
photo-essay by senior Erica 
Quinn. The photograph was 
featured in the Education and 
Life section of the New York 
Times July 26 issue. 

In an interview, Quinn attrib- 
uted her submission to Associate 
Professor of History Jim Tuten, 
whose original encouragement 
led her to the contest. 

The photograph is not her 
usual style however, as Quinn 
said, “I usually do constructed 
reality. ... This is one of the few 
unstaged shots I’ve done.” 


Staged or not, the photograph 
was selected as a snapshot of 
college life in America, beating 
out countless other photographs 
in a tough competition. The 
shot itself was taken on the last 
night of her freshman year at a 
senior’s graduation party. 

All her friends were gradu- 
ating seniors looking ahead at 
the rest of their lives. Thanks 
to Quinn it is possible to look 
back. 

Quinn works as a freelance 
photographer in the Huntingdon 
area and is available for com- 
mission work. Contact QUIN- 
NEA06@juniata.edu for more 
information. 





Swine flu concerns 
hitting close to home 
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flu shot. 

“We certainly don’t want the 
two hitting together and we urge 
students to get the regular flu 
shot, at least you’d be protected 
from one type of flu... probably 
there are many people who will 
not take it (the HINI1 vaccine). 
The HIN1 vaccine is just another 
version of the flu vaccine,” said 
Dr. Siems. 

It is possible that the State 
Health Clinic will get the HIN1 
vaccine. Juniata students and fac- 
ulty could get the vaccine there, 
but is currently unknown. Until 
the FDA knows the possible side 
effects, the vaccine will not be re- 
leased. In addition, the FDA has 
not yet decided if there will be a 
series of two vaccines, or one in- 
jection. 

“The teachers are talking about 
it,” said junior Stephanie Strauss, 
“telling us if we are sick don’t go 
to class, being more lenient about 
attendance.” The Women’s Vol- 
leyball team went to Washington 
and Lee University on Friday 
Sept. 11. Washington and Lee 
had over a dozen cases of Swine 
Flu last school year. Despite this, 


Strauss, a volleyball player, is not 
worried. 

On Tuesday, Sept. 15 a Pan- 
demic Influenza Town Hall Meet- 
ing was held in the Huntingdon 
Area High School auditorium. 
Topics covered at the meeting 
included what has, can, and will 
happen, what worked and what 
did not work in managing previ- 
ous outbreaks, infection control 
strategies and what individuals 
and the community can do to pro- 
tect one another. A flu advisory 
email was sent to all students on 
Sept. 8, and flyers with preventa- 
tive measures have been put up 
in various locations on campus. 
On Sept. 10 health-related tips 
and information on HIN1 flu 
was posted on Juniata College 
Campus News. The Center for 
Disease Control’s weekly situa- 
tion update was included in that 
information. 

By June of 2009, all 50 states 
had reported HIN1 infections. 
Eleven states are reporting wide- 
spread influenza activity at this 
time: Alaska, Arizona, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, and 
Tennessee. 
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Overseeing students overseas 
Elin Ovrebo: a new face in a familiar department 


By CLAIRE WAYMAN 





On Aug. 24, Juniata College 
hired Elin Ovrebo as the new di- 
rector of the Study Abroad de- 
partment. With a strong program 
already in place, Ovrebo plans to 
combine her expertise with eager 
students in the year ahead. 

Ovrebo is a graduate of Mem- 
phis University where she majored 
in psychology and received a Ph.D. 
in counseling psychology. She 
spent part of her college career in 
Norway and encourages students 
to take advantage of the strong 
study abroad program at Juniata. 
Previous employment includes 
Rhodes College and Texas Wom- 
en’s University where she was also 
a study abroad counselor. 

Ovrebo relies heavily on her cul- 
tural roots for perspective into her 
new job. Although reconstructing 
the program is not a current option 
for Ovrebo, she is looking to add 
her diverse cultural background to 
the department. She first wants to 
learn more about the rich traditions 
of Juniata and eventually add some 
of her own ideas. 

As Director, Ovrebo’s job de- 
scription includes working and ad- 
vising students, attending reentry 
meetings, planning events, writing 
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Elin Ovrebo, the new Education 
Abroad Director, has taken over 
for interim director Elena Hart. 


grants and dealing with the greater 
campus community. Although she 
will be working hard, Ovrebo plans 
on “having lots of fun.” 

Ovrebo is very familiar with the 
international world and is origi- 
nally from Algard, a small village 
on the southwest coast of Norway. 
“There are three more times sheep 
than people,” said Ovrebo with 
a smile. Her grandfather sailed 
around the world in the 1930s. Her 


grandfather’s adventures helped 
spark her interest in different cul- 
tures and countries. 

Ovrebo advises students who 
want to study abroad by saying, 
“Start early! Plan ahead and talk 
with your advisor.” Finding the 
perfect match can be hard, she 
warns. Starting early helps find 
the perfect match between place 
and programs since there are many 
different locations to choose from. 
“Students can study abroad almost 
any year. It all depends on your 
POE.” As a freshman, it is not too 
early to start planning. She urges 
students to talk with her and voice 
their concerns. 

Senior Brenda Tyler studied 
abroad in Gambia, West Africa in 
the spring of 2009. Tyler is enthu- 
siastic that Ovrebo has joined the 
department and her effect on stu- 
dents. “I’ve met her and she was 
really nice and eager to learn about 
all of our experiences. From what I 
hear she is more than capable and 
qualified to run the office. I believe 
that she will have a positive impact 
on future student’s study abroad 
experiences.” 

Ovrebo would like to thank ev- 
eryone for their giant welcome in 
helping her feel like part of the Ju- 
niata College community. 





handicapped inaccessibility 
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the Arch forum. Another student 
commented in the forum, “All the 
students I’ve talked to who knew 
that the entrance was supposed 
to improve accessibility have just 
scratched their heads upon com- 
pletion.” More students posted 
their concerns and expressed inter- 
est in taking action and as a result, 
a “Students for Accessibility Com- 
mittee” was formed. 

The committee is hoping to ad- 
dress concerns with handicapped- 
accessibility around the campus as 
a whole. Brant, who helped spear- 
head the committee’s conception, 
said that one of the main goals for 
the committee is to help the Col- 
lege “to become a friendlier cam- 
pus where everyone is aware of 
others’ needs and strives to lend a 
hand.” It will not stop there, how- 
ever, and talks are underway about 
working to identify and prioritize 
specific campus improvements. 
Knowing that improvements are 
not cheap, the committee is also in- 
vestigating fund-raising and grant 
opportunities. 

“Td like to see us get a plan for 
moving forward. I think with a 
fairly modest budget there could 
be some dramatic changes,” said 
Professor Barlow. “I think it’s been 
slowly getting better, but there’s 
still a lot that needs to be done.” 

Two major projects, the von 
Liebig Center for Science—com- 
pleted in 2002—and Founders 
Hall reconstruction, were built to 
be fully compliant with the Ameri- 
cans with Disabilities Act. 

“Percentage-wise,” said Profes- 
sor Barlow, “I’d say we’ve gone 
from 15 percent% to 60 percent% 
[accessibility] since I’ve been here 
[19 years].” . 

When asked about the new Stu- 
dents for Accessibility Committee, 
Professor Barlow said, “I think it is 


a great idea. And yes, students can 
have an impact, and we need to get 
students involved. Handicapped- 
accessibility is something that we 
all need to be aware of and work- 
ing towards.” 

Sarah May Clarkson, dDirec- 
tor of Academic Support Services, 
said, “I think a commendable ef- 
fort by such a committee would be 
educating people. It helps people 
to imagine what it’s like for other 
people—I think that’s very valu- 
able.” 

With regards to Dale Hall, “The 
entrance happened because of a 
gift—it was a donation,” said Sar- 
ah May Clarkson. “The original 
design was for accessibility. The 
reality is inaccessible.” 

The generous donation for the 
new entrance came from John 
Dale, who also funded the aptly 
named Dale Hall. When reached 
for interview, Dale said, “At 
Brumbaugh Academic Center it’s 
pretty hard for any person with a 
disability to get around there; I’m 
not sure how students do it. I think 
having an accessible entrance [to 
Dale Hall] would be a really good 
thing.” 

When asked if he gave any 
specifications for how he wanted 
the entrance to be, he said that he 
left that strictly up to the adminis- 
tration, but saw the original plans 
that included a ramp and thought 
that they looked good. He said, “I 
hope they come up with a decent 
plan for this ramp.” 

Professor Neil Pelkey, associate 
professor of environmental science 
and head of the administration’s 
Disabilities Committee, explained 
that the complications for the ramp 
arose from the gradient require- 
ments. A ramp going into the Dale 
Hall entrance would need a gradi- 
ent of 1:12 (a | inch rise for every 
12 inches of ramp)—requiring a 
72-foot ramp with a substantial 





turning platform in the middle. 

President Thomas Kepple said 
that bids for the ramp were in the 
“$80,000 range” but that the Col- 
lege is “definitely going to do it 
sometime in the future, when we 
have the money.” The entrance 
was built so that a ramp could be 
added in later on. There is current- 
ly a design for a ramp, but there is 
no budget for the project—so the 
Juniata community should notn’t 
expect to see a ramp any time 
soon. 

While the administration and 
the new student committee work 
to find a way to make this ramp a 
reality, Anne Millar, a new aAca- 
demic cCounselor, says that ev- 
eryone can help to make a more 
accessible campus: “I see students 
helping students, faculty helping 
students. Juniata does lack some 
[accessibility] features and that is 
a reality. But a stronger reality is 
that we have a lot of people who 
are willing to help once something 
is known.” 

Sarah May Clarkson said that 
she thinks it is good that students 
are asking questions. “Some of 
the best changes come about from 
student initiative. Students can be 
positive agents for change here.” 


How is Juniata’s handi- 
capped accessibility? 
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Founders is heart of campus once again 


Renovations rejuvenate campus’ oldest hall into an environmentally friendly building 


G 


By ALEX SHOPE 





On Oct. 31, Founders Hall will 
be dedicated for the second time in 
130 years. The cornerstone of the 
Juniata College campus recently 
received an $8.5 million yearlong 
renovation. 

Five classrooms, faculty offices, 
student lounges and conference 
rooms were added while existing 
spaces were upgraded. All areas of 
the building have been built to be 
sustainable without sacrificing the 
original design of the building. 

Along with the sustainable as- 
pects, Founder’s has returned to its 
old functions. It now contains four 
classrooms on the fourth floor and 
one on the third. The director of 
Academic Support Services, Sarah 
May Clarkson, feels this is one of 
Founders strongest features. 

“T love that it is a building with 
offices and classrooms, that it’s 
a teaching building... That’s not 
what ‘old Founders’ was. ‘Old 
Founders’ was only administra- 
tive offices, it was not a teaching 
building... It [now] feels more like 
Juniata,” said Clarkson. 

Founders is once again home to 
academic offices as well. Both the 
History and English departments 
had their offices relocated from 


I. Harvey Brumbaugh House and 
Quinter House to Founders. The 
students, faculty and administra- 
tion are well served in the floor 
plan of the building. 

However, no project is ever 
without controversy. The World 
Languages department remain in 
the Humanities building while the 
History and English departments 
moved into Founders. Although 
the World Languages department 
is happy for their colleagues, they 
do have a concern of being left be- 
hind. 

As more and more attention 
shifts toward the middle of campus, 
the World Languages department 
fears they will be forgotten due to 
their location on the outskirts of the 
campus. Michael Henderson, the 
world languages department chair, 
commented, “There is a concern 
in our department that the campus 
[is] being centered more and more 
on the quad... we don’t want to be 
forgotten because we are physi- 
cally farther away.” 

Unlike the Humanities building, 
Founders Hall is a daily destination 
for much of the college commu- 
nity. Once a building falling into 
disrepair and functioning with only 
two of four floors open, Founders 
is once again the centerpiece of the 
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The new outdoor classroom is just one of the many additions that were 


completed during the renovation. 


campus. 

David Grim, President of the 
class of 2012, said “I’ve really no- 
ticed the campus looking good this 
year without all of the construction 
going on. I think they did a superb 
job on Founders.” 

“There are a lot of practical and 
symbolic features of this building 
that hopefully serve to educate,” 
said Rob Yelnosky, vice president 
for finance and operations. “Hope- 
fully the students carry that behav- 
ior out of this building onto the rest 


of campus. And then beyond that 
when they graduate you go out and 
make an impact.” 

The Founders project qualified 
Juniata for a prestigious LEED 
(Leader in Energy and Environ- 
mental Design) grant. The LEED 
grants are given for building proj- 
ects that use resources more ef- 
ficiently than conventional build- 
ings. Points are awarded for all 
areas of the building project from 
materials used to viability of future 
use. Shuster Hall at the Raystown 


Field Station is also certified. 

All original materials in the proj- 
ect were used on site, recycled or 
repurposed. Carpeting is made 
from recycled fibers, and all paints, 
stains and adhesives boast low 
volatile organic compound (VOC) 
ratings. 

Many of the floors are made of 
sustainable cork and bamboo fur- 
niture is seen throughout the build- 
ing. The roof is comprised of re- 
cycled tires engineered to look like 
slate. Rainwater falling on the roof 
is collected and used for irrigation. 

Natural light is filtered through 
the new glass tower and windows 
that mimic the original 19th cen- 
tury ones. The addition of an au- 
tomated lighting system with low 
output lights and sensors provide 
efficient light throughout the build- 
ing. Heating and cooling is done 
through a geo thermal system. The 
first floor houses a recycling cen- 
ter. The design elements blend tra- 
dition with function. 

Think, evolve, act is the charge 
of Juniata. In the renovation of 
Founders hall great thought was 
given, a plan evolved and action 
was taken to resurrect the center 
of the Juniata Community. Juni- 
ata leads by example as it moves 
thoughtfully into the future. 





JC receives high rankings 
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due to President Kepple. “He has 
a vision of Juniata College and 
he strives to take us to a higher 
level.” 

Ranalli pinpoints the main fac- 
tors that have contributed to our 
success. ““We’re growing in a lot 
of key areas. For example, all of 
our students will have an experi- 
ential learning opportunity, such 
as a semester studying abroad 
or researching with faculty upon 
graduating,” said Ranalli. 

Considering Juniata ranked 
high on two separate surveys, Ra- 
nalli advices those who find fault 
with the College’s success. “You 
can’t shoot down a school that is 
ranking well in many different 
surveys,” said Ranalli. 

Vice President of Advancement 
and Marketing, Gabriel Welsch 
advances Ranalli’s ideas. “In all 
kinds of different measures Ju- 


niata College winds up at the top 
of the list every time. The College 
has established name recognition 
in this region, but now with high 
rankings on such well-known sur- 
veys, we’re getting our name out 
there on a national level as well. 
As long as we’re clear about who 
we are, we’ll find the students 
who want to be here and this sur- 
vey can help us,” said Welsch. 

Welsch attributes Juniata’s 
success in the rankings to the 
College’s focus and emphasis 
on its students. “We offer flex- 
ible POEs, we keep our retention 
rates high; I’m not surprised we 
ended up as high on the list as we 
did.” 

When asked how this rank 
could affect the future of the Col- 
lege, Kepple said, “Anything that 
gets our name out there is benefi- 
cial. This is a great rank that stu- 
dents will want to be associated 
with.” 





Rollin’ on spokes 
Campus security patrols on bike 


By SEAN D. FARLEY 





Juniata College Public Safety 
officers are now sporting two 
wheels. 

Director of Residential Life 
and Public Safety, Tim Launtz 
said, “[The patrol] sits well with 
our philosophy of relationship 
oriented campus and community 
policing.” 

The innocuous and eco-friend- 
ly two-wheelers also provide a 
more effective and faster way 
to patrol an area. Large areas of 
campus are inaccessible to ve- 
hicular traffic, so bicycles were a 
logical development. 

The bike patrol is nothing 
new; it has been around in some 
form for approximately seven 
to eight years. Around that time 


Huntingdon Police Department 
had just gotten its own bike pa- 
trol, and the idea gained popular- 
ity within the rank and file. Stu- 
dents also responded well to the 
idea. 

According to Launtz, reception 
has been overwhelmingly posi- 
tive over the years. Students feel 
comfortable knowing the helmet 
wearing public safety officers are 
cycling about. 

Bike patrol can occur at any 
time and any shift. It all depends 
on whoever wants to take the bike 
out for a spin. For officers it is a 
chance to go out and about and 
get some exercise. For students it 
is asymbol of Public Safety’s un- 
ceasing effort to keep the campus 
safe in the most conscientious 
way possible. 





Associates program creates 


new managerial positions 
More pay and opportunities for students 


By ALYson GLass 





This year, 30 students will be 
taking on more responsibility in 
their campus jobs as Juniata Asso- 
ciates, which offer higher salaries 
and more resume building experi- 
ence. 

The Juniata Associates program 
started as a response to the grow- 
ing need for financial aid. It has 
been approved for a $108,000 
budget to be divided among these 
30 new positions. Departments ap- 
proached qualified students over 
the summer to fill a majority of the 
spots, but there are still some open- 
ings available on The Arch. 

Each Student Associate will be 
earning $10 an hour and working 
an average of 12 hours a week. 
Despite these longer hours, the 
jobs still have enough flexibility 
to accommodate a student’s busy 
schedule. Associates are expected 
to handle more responsibility than 
a basic student employee. They 
will be working on the comprehen- 
sive skills that will prepare them 
for the job market. Some employ- 
ees may be required to work in the 
evenings, travel and work indepen- 
dently from their coworkers. 

To be considered for a Juniata 
Associate position, a student must 
have been employed for two years 
with the department and demon- 
strate significant supervisory ex- 
perience in that office. Seniors are 
preferable for these positions since 
many will be entering the work- 
force soon. 

As a creator of the Juniata As- 
sociates program, Executive Vice 
President for Advancement & 
Marketing John Hille is committed 
to giving students more opportu- 
nities to earn money and experi- 


ence through student employment. 
Hille also recognizes that there are 
other benefits to the Juniata As- 
sociates initiative. “Students that 
work seven hours or more a week 
have higher retention rates than 
those that don’t. [The Juniata Col- 
lege staff] is more of a family and 
[students] are mentored by faculty 
who are more invested in their fu- 
tures,”’ said Hille. 

Juniata College students are not 
the only ones to benefit from the 
new associates program. Various 
departments can gain fresh ideas 
from students on how to accom- 
plish goals. Shane Gallagher, a 
senior and Juniata Associate with 
the Admissions Office, works on 
promoting Juniata on the Internet. 
Through social networking sites 
like Facebook, Twitter and You- 
Tube, Gallagher is finding new 
ways to connect prospective stu- 
dents to actual Juniata students. 

“(Juniata Associates] bring a 
new perspective, and in Admis- 
sions that is very valuable, espe- 
cially in knowing how to connect 
with other students,” said Galla- 
gher. “Prospective students want 
to know they are talking to a stu- 
dent and not an adult hired by the 
college.” 

Ideally, interest from prospec- 
tive students will increase, which 
could lead to a rise in application 
numbers. JoJo Harris, a Student 
Associate working in the Enroll- 
ment Center, is able to speak di- 
rectly with prospective students. 
She also sends them articles that 
she feels are tailored to a specific 
student’s interests. 

Harris acknowledges that her 
background in diversity on cam- 
pus is also helpful when talking 
to high school students. “When I 


call prospective students and they 
want to know about diversity is- 
sues on campus, I can tell them 
what I know and as the President 
of the [African-American Student 
Alliance] I have organized cul- 
tural events and know about a lot 
of others,” said Harris. “It’s useful 
information to give to interested 
students.” 

Both Harris and Gallagher be- 
lieve in the benefits that they hope 
to acquire because of the program. 
The money from the job may pay 
for the daily living expenses now, 
but the experience of the work 
program will teach them practical 
skills for later. “Ideally, this job 
will teach me how to communicate 
professionally and be more flex- 
ible when working with others,” 
said Harris. 

Other students are not as con- 
vinced. Maeve Neiswanger, a 
sophomore and Enrollment Center 
student employee, said: “I think 
that the program is a good thing 
but the jobs don’t seem that differ- 
ent. You are still working with the 
same people and the same bosses. 
It seems less authentic than a real 
off campus internship.” 

“Tt depends what your major is 
and what you are planning to do 
after school,” said freshman Hill- 
ary Piccerillo. “You could be an- 
swering phones all day, but if you 
are planning to work in a lab your 
experience was not relevant.” 

Currently, the Juniata Associates 
program only covers less than two 
percent of students. The program 
will be evaluated next spring to de- 
termine its future. Hille, however, 
hopes to see the program expanded 
so that the College will continue, 
as he said, to “help students help 
themselves.” 
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“Long live the Queen” 


Students and faculty work to preserve honeybee 
colonies on campus bee farm 


By JULIE CRAMER 





The two beehives on top of 
Brumbaugh Academic Center 
have only been in place for two 
years, yet they have already faced 
difficulties in helping to pursue 
Juniata students’ quest for sustain- 
able, organic honey. 

The biggest issue surrounding 
the beehives this year is expansion. 
One of the colonies barely made 
it through last winter. The Apiary 
(“Bee Yard’) Club added frames 
of healthy bees into the depleted 
hive this spring. However, the 
club’s faculty advisor Dr. Laurence 
Mutti, professor of Geology, is not 
optimistic. 

“T haven’t seen much activity. 
Their queen may be dead. The op- 
timum time to add a new queen 


- 


would have been mid-summer, and 
that opportunity has passed. The 
best thing now may be to merge 
the two hives together. If they do 
have a queen, there still probably 
isn’t going to be much honey, and 
we’ll probably have to feed them 
over the winter again,” he said. 

Still, the Apiary Club is planning 
to extract honey from the hives 
within the next few weeks. “We'll 
probably get 30 pounds,” Dr. Mutti 
said. Most Juniata students, how- 
ever, probably will not get to taste 
it. “Thirty pounds is only 30 jars, 
and members get priority. By the 
time we’ve sold within the club, 
there usually isn’t any left over,” 
Mutti said. 

This year’s Apiary Club presi- 
dent, senior Kyle Motley, hopes 
that with the help of new club 


Did you know about the bee farm 
on top of BAC? 
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members recruited during Lobster- 
fest, the farm might expand. “If we 
had more members to help with 
the responsibilities, we could add 
more hives. I’d really like to get to 
a point where we could sell honey, 
maybe even generate enough inter- 
est to get JCEL involved. We could 
market Juniata honey to the com- 
munity and students.” 

“T think it’s a great opportunity 
for sustainability,’ said Motley. 
The bees get their pollen from 
the immediate area around Brum- 
baugh. Honey is good for you, and 
what we get from our bees here is 
completely organic — there are no 
extra sugars, no chemicals — that’s 
straight pollen.” 

More hives would also help Ju- 
niata do its part to help the dwin- 
dling bee population.. 

“Seventy percent of all crops are 
pollinated by bees,” said Motley. 
“That’s thousands and thousands 
of hours of manpower if we had 
to do it all by hand. Food prices 
would go up exponentially. The 
food infrastructure would fall.” 

Motley also hopes to give the 
bees another pollen source at Ju- 
niata. “We could put a rooftop 
vegetable garden [on top of Brum- 
baugh]. The bees would pollinate 
everything,” he said. 

The roof already holds the bot- 





Club strives for equality 


AAUW works to break down barriers for women 


By Caro_yn G. GiBson 





Women in the American work- 
place earn about 75 percent of the 
income of men, even performing 
the same job. Some call it a pay 
equity issue or sexual discrimina- 
tion in the workplace. Women are 
not alone in bridging this wage 
gap out in the world or here on 
Juniata’s campus. The American 
Association of University Women, 
or AAUW, has a history of advo- 
cating equity for women and girls. 
Now, there is an AAUW branch on 
campus. 

Founded in 1881, AAUW has 
more than 100,000 members, 
1,000 branches, and partners with 
more than 500 colleges across the 
country. Their mission is to “ad- 
vance equity for women and girls 
through advocacy, education, and 
research.” Branch members, like 
the Huntingdon branch, and now 
the Juniata branch, are important 
parts of establishing this mission 
and empowering women in com- 
munities across the country. 

Juniata College has long been 
an institutional member of AAUW 
but this semester AAUW now 
functions as a Registered Student 
Organization on campus. 

Thenew RSO found momentum 
in the combined efforts of advisor, 
Deb Roney and Juniata graduate 
Katie Cibort. Roney works as an 
associate professor of English and 
director of Language in Motion on 
campus 

The Huntingdon branch of 
AAUW has had a relationship 
with Juniata since the 1990’s when 


some students created an AAUW 
group on campus. However, when 
those students graduated and their 
advisor left Juniata, the group 
disintegrated. The Huntingdon 
branch continued to meet on cam- 
pus. Professor Deb Roney found 
AAUW through Ellin Jaeger, wife 
of former German professor Klaus 
Jaeger. Roney “appreciated the 
mission of the organization and the 
focus on equity and education.” 
She then joined, and today still 
“believes the mission of equity is 
relevant.” 

Katie Cibort ’08 spotted Roney 
hanging AAUW posters encour- 
aging students to vote. Cibort was 
intrigued because she appreci- 
ated some AAUW organized book 
sales. She realized the importance 
of AAUW’s mission and knew 
she could make a difference on 
campus and in the community. 
Cibort joined the Huntingdon 
branch and became an Emerging 
Leader Intern. The internship pre- 
sented her with the opportunity to 
develop her own projects and truly 
make an impact on campus. She 
later began the process of recruit- 
ing new members and then applied 
to be a Registered Student Organi- 
zation. 

AAUW sponsors many work- 
shops that educate members about 
all types of equity issues, but the 
focus lies on gender equity and the 
“wage gap.” Once a student joins, 
a wealth of research, support, and 
even funding is at their fingertips. 
For example, college groups can 
take advantage of Campus Ac- 
tion Projects (CAP) to “design 


and implement effective programs 
that enhance campus offerings, 
promote leadership, and improve 
academic and career outcomes.” 
Some colleges win this grant by 
creating workshops to talk and 
deal with sexual harassment or pay 
equity issues on their campus. 

Also available for female stu- 
dents is the National Conference 
for College Women Student Lead- 
ers (NCCWSL). This is where fe- 
male college student leaders meet 
to learn about ways to improve 
equity on their college campuses 
and communities and how to fa- 
cilitate change in the greater world. 
AAUW female members may ap- 
ply to go to this conference, held in 
Washington D.C. during the sum- 
mer months. 

On Juniata’s campus, AAUW 
hopes to empower women, pro- 
mote gender equity, and also teach 
leadership skills. Led by President 
Manal Daher-Mansour, the new 
RSO is “trying to recruit and build 
a solid member base and work on 
projects that will raise awareness 
of issues like pay equity.” 

Both men and women are en- 
couraged to join, and adviser Deb 
Roney wants students to know 
there are many opportunities for 
all students in AAUW. The new 
RSO wants to help students realize 
their goals, whether during their 
time as a student or in the future. 
Membership is open to all enrolled 
students. For more information 
about AAUW, contact Profes- 
sor Deb Roney, President Manal 
Daher-Mansour, or search www. 
aauw.org. 
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Sophomore Pat Harris shows off the bee colony on top of BAC. 


any department’s greenhouse. “A 
garden would fit,’ Motley said. 
“Maybe we’d even have some 
fresh food to serve in Baker.” 

Other students are not as excit- 
ed. “I hate bees,” said sophomore 
Katherine Peters. “I’m okay with 
the hives as long as I don’t go any- 
where near them.” Also, Freshman 
Will Supplee said, “I just don’t 
care.” 

In addition to making honey, the 
bees are used by Dr. Jay Hosler in 
his research. Dr. Hosler is an as- 
sociate professor of biology who 
focuses on bee behavior. “Bees are 
incredibly smart. They have only 
one million neurons in their brains, 
versus humans’ 100 billion, but 
they’re very similar to us in learn- 
ing capacity,” said Hosler. 

“T set up the first hives in 2000 


for research and behavioral stud- 
ies,” said Hosler. “But just before 
I came here I was stung by a bee 
and nearly went into anaphylactic 
shock. I had very few students to 
help and I had to be careful around 
the bees, so I didn’t visit the hives 
as much as I should have. I couldn’t 
maintain them.” 

Dr. Mutti brought the bees back 
to Juniata in June 2008. Although 
he is a professor of geology, Dr. 
Mutti is an avid beekeeper. He has 
hives at several other locations in 
addition to the Juniata campus. 
He encouraged the creation of the 
Apiary Club, and area beekeepers 
donated the equipment to set up 
the hives. 

Juniata students in the company 
of Apiary Club members can visit 
the bees at any time. 
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Science in Motion stalled indefinitely 


Inertia interrupted after 17 years of serving regional school districts’ science programs 


By Matt BEGLEy 





Science in Motion might be a 
thing of the past. The program, 
which exports the excitement of a 
Juniata science lab to high schools 
across the state, is going under due 
to lack of funding. 

With Pennsylvania the only state 
in the union without a budget, se- 
vere implications have occurred 
and the future of Science in Motion 
(SiM) is in jeopardy. State employ- 
ees were not paid for weeks dur- 
ing the summer, state run colleges 
hiked tuition rates, and funding for 
programs like SiM has ceased. 

Without state support SiM will 
only be able to function until Oct 
. 1, then its doors will be shut and 
the program ended until sufficient 
funds are gathered to restart the 


operation. 

After 17 years of service, SiM 
works with 29 different school dis- 
tricts in seven counties surround- 
ing Huntingdon. The program, 
founded by Juniata Chemistry pro- 
fessor Don Mitchell, has been so 
successful that it has been trans- 
planted across the state to 11 other 
universities that now assist a total 
of 180 high schools across Penn- 
sylvania. This groundbreaking 
program allows schools to do ex- 
pensive labs for free or at minimal 
expense. Most schools offering AP 
sciences desperately require SiM’s 
help in order to be able to execute 
the required curriculum’s labs. 

“This school is dependant heav- 
ily on the labs [provided by SiM],” 
said Hollidaysburg Area Senior 
High School biology teacher Rich- 
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ard Imler. . SiM provides hands- 
on experience that is invaluable. 
“(Hands-on] work is real science 
and creates a huge difference in at- 
titude when it comes to learning,” 
said Imler. 

With the help of SiM, many 
sophomore high school students 
can use a $50,000 atomic force 
microscope, a rarity anywhere in 
the United States. SiM’s guiding 
principle is to interest many stu- 
dents into studying the sciences. 
With support from SiM, Imler has 
seen “general interest in science go 
up. With no support, we have low 
interest in science.” 

Many students who participated 
in the program chose to come to 
Juniata based on the high school 
lab experiences. Miranda Martz, 
a freshman, “wanted to come [to 
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Juniata] because of how amazing 
Science in Motion was in high 
school.” 

Sharon Conaway, the director 
of the Biology Sector of SiM for 
the past 7 years, said, “It is clearly 
evident the impact we have made. 
One day we just sat in the back ofa 
Chemistry Lab [at Juniata] and just 
watched. The students that were 
more familiar with the equipment 
and the labs were all former Sci- 
ence in Motion Students.”. 

Despite Governor Ed Rendell’s 
assurances that he will make edu- 
cation a priority in the new budget, 
the delay resulting from extended 
deliberations has hurt SiM and 
other programs whose funding has 
trickled away. 

The program’s current financial 
problem actually started in 2000 


when the annual funding amount 
was locked. For the last 9 years the 
program has been running on the 
same budget, but has been expand- 
ing to cater to more schools in need 
of the program. 

Currently all SiM employees are 
working 80 percent of their usual 
time at an 80 percent pay rate. 
The College is covering these pay- 
checks. SiM is keeping afloat by 
the generosity of local sponsors, 
including branches of Liberty Mu- 
tual, PNC Bank, and Kish Bank 
and few other sponsors who pro- 
vided $66,000 in 2008. 

Juniata students are not able to 
do much right now to support SiM 
other than raising awareness about 
recent happenings. To learn more 
about Science in Motion, email 
Conaway@juniata.edu. 
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Johnston feels that the hookah 
ban is a violation of the students’ 
freedom as legal adults. “The 
idea behind the cigar club as well 
as hookahs is that we should be 
allowed to enjoy them now that 
we’re legal adults. The hookah 
ban restricts the exploration of 
our newly given rights as legal 
adults.” 

Freshman Chuck Sedor agreed. 
“A hookah has the same risk for a 
fire as a cigarette, cigar, or a pipe. 
There’s an unfair bias against 
hookahs,” he said. 

The administration insists that 
this is not the case. “I have noth- 
ing against hookah users. We’re 
not here to be some sort of ‘Big 
Brother’ authority. Our hookah 
policy is in place to protect stu- 
dents, and we feel that we’ve 
taken the correct action in formu- 
lating the policy,” said Launtz. 

Johnston thinks that a middle 
ground could be reached in re- 
gards to hookah use. “TI don’t see 
why hookahs couldn’t be used 





if they were kept in the Unity 
House or security office and used 
exclusively outside.” 

Since it was put in place in 
2006, the administration has been 
satisfied with the results of the 
hookah policy in terms of pre- 
venting fires and creating a safer 
environment on campus. 

Despite some student dissat- 
isfaction, there are no plans to 
change or modify the hookah pol- 
icy in any way in the near future. 
The only exception to the policy 
is the possession of hookahs for 
religious usage. 
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JC cuts middle school certification 


By ANDREW MEDLYN 





Recent changes to Pennsylva- 
nia’s teacher certification require- 
ments could reduce the number of 
students interested in pursuing a 
career in education. Pennsylvanian 
schools already faces a shortage 
of teachers in areas such as math, 
science and special education. The 
Pennsylvania Department of Edu- 
cation now requires an additional 
twelve credit hours for certifica- 
tion. 

The structure of the certification 
programs was also changed. The 
state divided the Special Education 
Certification into two certificates. 
Previously one Special Education 
Certification qualified a teacher 
for Pre Kindergarten through high 
school. Certification is now: Pre- 
Kindergarten through eighth grade 
and seventh through twelve grade. 

Anew certificate was created for 
fourth through eighth grade requir- 
ing more credit hours. The state 
felt there needed to be more direc- 
tion in the area. 

The early childhood develop- 





A horse of a different color 


Former coach replaced on the equestrian club 


By CuristiAn WIMER 





For the Equestrian Club, re- 
cent coaching and membership 
changes have brightened its future 
plans. There were several reasons 
behind the recent coaching change. 
Personal issues had arisen between 
some team members and former 
coach Donna Harris. 

Harris also lacked the versatility 
to coach different levels of riding. 
“She just did not coach at the level 
our team needed,” said sophomore 
rider Jessica Noe. “She was great 
at teaching new riders, but she did 
not have the experience to coach at 
an intercollegiate level.” 

Last Spring, the team called 
upon two new instructors, Lori 
Shoemake and Amy Will, to re- 
place Harris. Their job is to train 
each team rider individually for 
competition by conducting les- 
sons. 

“Both have been riding and 
showing [horses] their whole lives, 


and still compete actively,” said 
sophomore rider Heather Kos- 
tick. The team competes against 
other local colleges such as West 
Virginia University and Bucknell 
University. Noe said they feel 
like they are now being coached 
effectively based on their skill 
level. 

However, students now need to 
make a 45-minute drive to receive 
lessons from the new coaches. 
Their previous coach conveniently 
resided in Huntingdon. 

Junior Melanie Judy, club presi- 
dent, said that despite this incon- 
venience, the new coaches are the 
best thing that have happened to 
the club. “They get along really 
well with all the riders, and know 
what they’re doing when they 
teach, too,” said Judy. She hopes 
that they will inspire even more 
riding enthusiasts to join in the fu- 
ture. 

As of this year, the school pays 
for half of each the club’s showing 


fees. This still leaves each team 
member paying for other fees and 
lessons. According to Noe, this of- 
ten totals around $350 per semes- 
ter for a serious rider. To encour- 
age riders to join and take lessons, 
the club has worked out a system 
in which riders train in groups 
and pay one driver four dollars for 
gas. 

According to Judy, “The transi- 
tion has been a smooth one so far.” 
Judy also said that since the coach- 
ing switch, the number of competi- 
tors has doubled for all styles of 
riding, with 18 total team mem- 
bers. The club as a whole, made 
up of both competitors and anyone 
else interested in horses, has gained 
20 additional members. 

With all of the new interest in 
both the club and Equestrian Team, 
Judy’s goals are set high. Inter- 
ested students can contact Melanie 
Judy to become part of the club, 
whether they are serious riders or 
casual admirers. 





ment program is now Pre-Kin- 
dergarten through fourth grade. 
According to Professor Fey 
Glosenger, head of the Education 
Department, the program now re- 
quires 130 credit hours for early 
childhood development. Juniata 
no longer offers certification for 
grades four through eight. 

It is too early to say whether 
the new changes will significantly 
raise teacher quality. Glosenger 
fears that the new requirements 
could decrease the number of stu- 
dents interested in pursuing teach- 
ing in areas such as special educa- 
tion, math and science. 

“This situation that we are fac- 
ing is not going to do anything to 
positively address the shortages we 
were already facing... If anything, 
it is going to increase the prob- 
lem of teacher shortage across the 
state,” said Glosenger. 

Pennsylvania also has a problem 
with teachers leaving to teach in 
other states. Glosenger views this 
as another reason why the new 
regulations are unnecessary. She 
believes the addition of 12 college 


Where on campus? 


credits to the process is not going 
to significantly improve education 
in Pennsylvania. 

While Juniata has program ex- 
tensions until 2012 for the previ- 
ous certificates, freshmen in the 
Education Department will be un- 
der the new guidelines. Glosenger 
described how the new regulations 
created a layer of confusion for 
out-of-state prospective students. 

Many students have expressed 
disappointment in the changes 
made to the curriculum. Ashley 
Neubaum, a junior Early Child- 
hood, Elementary and Special 
Education POE, said the changes 
were upsetting. Neubaum went 
on to say that it was the small lib- 
eral colleges, such as Juniata that 
would have the most to lose from 
these new regulations. The next 
generation of teachers also has 
much to lose. 

“Tt’s not positive at all... if you 
can’t attend a school like Juniata 
[to get certified].” She also pointed 
out that there were fewer students 
entering the Education program at 
Juniata. “Tt’s a huge loss.” 
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Do you know where the above picture was taken? Send your 
guess to the Juniatian at juniatian@juniata.edu. The first cor- 
rect answer will receive a free Espresso Bar drink from Sheetz. 
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Presidential Perspective 


Have a topic that you'd like 
President Kepple to write about? 
Simply e-mail your suggestion 
to juniatian@juniata.edu. 


Now that Juniata has moved up 
in the rankings (it is a good thing 
for your future resume) I thought 
you would like to see a humorous 
article I wrote for the Christian 
Science Monitor. The good news 
is that Juniata has moved up based 
on improved outcomes rather than 
some exotic strategy. 
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Is “US News” ranking impor- 
tant to your school? Try these 
tips 

By Thomas R. Kepple 


Christian Science Monitor 
Published: Saturday, Aug. 22, 
2009 12:03 a.m. MDT 


When “US News & World Re- 
port” releases its annual college 
rankings, university and college 
administrators indulge in their 
annual display of cognitive dis- 
sonance: decrying the rankings as 
nothing more than an academic 
beauty contest, while whisper- 
ing to their aides, “Where did we 
land?” 

No doubt, critics of the rankings 
will point to the minor firestorm 
that erupted this spring when a 
Clemson University official ad- 
mitted to gaming the system as 
evidence that the US News poll is 
fatally flawed. 

As president of a college that, 
a few years back, moved into the 
Top 100 Liberal Arts Colleges in 
the magazine’s survey, I’d be ly- 
ing if I said that our ratings in US 
News don’t matter to us. They do. 

Among college presidents, the 
rankings issue is the Sports Illus- 
trated Swimsuit Issue of academia 
— everybody looks at it, but few 
admit to liking it. In the absence 





Ask the Administration 


“What does ‘summary suspen- 
sion’ mean; in what situations is 
the college able to dispense with 
the hearing procedure before kick- 
ing a student out?” 


The Pathfinder States: 

“The Dean of Students, or a 
designated individual, may invoke 
a this suspension if there is cause 
to believe that the continued pres- 
ence of that student on campus 
constitutes a substantial threat to 
the safety of himself or herself, to 
other persons or property, or to the 
continuance of normal college op- 
erations.” 

“Summary” implies immediate, 
without referral through the disci- 
plinary structure. 


There are several first-offense, 
suspension-level violations which 
we generally characterize as 
“pinch, punch, steal, deal, gone.” 
Pinch (sexual assault), Punch 
(physical assault), steal (theft), or 
deal (trafficking controlled sub- 
stances) are all considered suspen- 
sion-level offenses. 

When a student is suspended 
from Juniata for disciplinary rea- 
sons, the student is typically re- 
quired to leave the campus within 
48 hours and not permitted on col- 
lege property for a specified time 
without the expressed written per- 
mission from the Dean of Students 
Office. 

-Kris Clarkson, dean of stu- 
dents 
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of a more effective system — and 
surely in this age of Google algo- 
rithms and World’s Sexiest Man 
polls there must be a better way 
— let me offer a few modest pro- 
posals for success in getting your 
college better ratings. 

Summer in the Hamptons: Noth- 
ing is more effective than personal 
contact. US News publisher and 
real estate mogul Mort Zuckerman 
likes to vacation there. Perhaps a 
wealthy trustee can buy an estate 
that your college can turn into a 
research center. Invite Mort over 
for tennis. Invite Countess Luann 
de Lesseps (the star of “The Real 
Housewives of New York City”) 
over. Mingle. Discuss. Maybe 
something good will happen. 

Trump your campus: Get Don- 
ald Trump to put his name on 
something on campus. It shouldn’t 
be hard to convince him. This mas- 
ter of self-promotion gets fawning 
press coverage for whatever he’s 
involved with. Plus your architec- 
ture faculty can initiate a research 
project to determine how his hair 
remains in place. 

Send gifts: To be honest, send- 
ing merchandise to buy votes from 
colleagues in the US News reputa- 
tional survey probably won’t work 
— in large part because the presi- 
dent rarely gets to see the goodies 
sent (other administrators snag 
them beforehand). So, to make an 
impression, think big. Send a car. 
It worked for Oprah. And this year 


is the perfect time. You can prob- 
ably get a great deal on a fleet of 
American brands. 

Double your faculty: One of the 
most important criteria in the sur- 
vey is small class size. If your insti- 
tution has lots of classes with more 
than 20 students in them, just hire 
twice the faculty. Of course, in this 
economy that move will bankrupt 
your university, and when the cri- 
sis is over, thanks to tenure, you'll 
have hundreds of professors with 
very little to do. But go for it any- 
way and you'll move up at least 
three slots. 

Work very hard: At any college 
or university, or business for that 
matter, be innovative, encourage 
risk-taking, insist on striving for 
improvement, constantly evalu- 
ate programs, empower every 
employee to influence policy, and 
have fun while you’re doing it. 

That last one is not very tongue- 
in-cheek, but it’s really the only 
way to ensure that families recog- 
nize the quality of an institution. 
If you’re fortunate enough to get 
a student to visit the campus, the 
quality of the educational program 
should be apparent at the end of the 
day. If the student is still unmoved, 
then whatever college he or she is 
touring has some work to do — or 
that college is unsuited to that stu- 
dent. (Don’t despair, it happens to 
all of us.) 

Do we really need a poll to tell 
us that Harvard and Yale are good 


Editorial cartoon 


SOCIALISM!!! 


It’s the new bird flu.. 





by Jake Weller 


The price of changing lives 


EDITORIAL 


Juniata is not a suitcase college. 
Nobody hates that more than the 
suitcase college students. We are 
well into the semester now, and 
many students have unpacked their 
lives and made a dorm room home. 
Some students, however, are keep- 
ing a part of themselves unpacked. 
These are the piners, who load up 
their car for the weekend and drive 
home to other lives: a lover, or 
maybe a dog, pieces of a life sepa- 
rate from College. 

As anyone who has been in a 
long-distance relationship can 
attest, plenty of heartache and 
highway driving is an inevitable 
accompaniment. This doesn’t pre- 


vent many students from making 
long-distance work. The intent 
here is not to upbraid those who 
balance their college life with a life 
elsewhere. However, as the nights 
get colder and the workload crests 
and crashes with sickening end-of- 
summer force, we move into the 
season where summer romances 
go to die. That is inevitable too, be- 
cause being fully present at Juniata 
demands considerable energy, and 
quite often, your weekends. 

Class attendance alone will not 
make that tuition payment worth 
it. What students get out of Juniata 
is dependent on the energy that we 
are willing to invest. Investing that 
energy is much harder for students 
split between two worlds. 

The campus community is 


not woven into the structure of a 
sprawling city, so we create our 
own community and that commu- 
nity becomes our world. 

Here, we are not offered the ano- 
nymity of a large college. If we do 
not become active participants in 
our community, we are cheating 
ourselves out of one of the most 
amazing things Juniata offers its 
students. 

Close relationships with profes- 
sors and friends can reveal new 
sides to one’s personality. That can 
be a great; it can also be embar- 
rassing, or scary. Nevertheless, it is 
part of the reason we are here. 

Juniata is part of a group of 40 
colleges that have been feted as 
“Colleges That Change Lives.” 
That accolade alone is the reason 


many students are drawn here. 
The business of changing lives, 
however, can be messy. It can be 
disorienting and sometimes pain- 
ful. Students may not be ready to 
have their lives changed in unex- 
pected and uncomfortable ways, 
especially if it involves leaving an 
old life behind. 

Juniata will make us differ- 
ent people, but we will have to 
invest more than our money, or 
our parent’s money. Find a tree, or 
a study chair, or a place in some- 
body’s arms. Make it home. 

Students cannot expect their 
lives to remain just as they were 
before they packed up their cars 
and headed off to college. This 
is four years of your life. Unpack 
your suitcase and embrace it. 
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schools? With their billion-dollar 
endowments and huge faculties, 
they’d better be. Don’t bother 
gaming the US News rankings 
system, because good work is 
always rewarded. If you’re doing 
things right, students and families 
will recognize that. 

Thomas R. Kepple is president 
of Juniata College in Huntingdon, 
Pa., which is ranked 85th in the 
US News Top Liberal Arts Col- 
leges. He’d like it to be higher, 
much higher, but it’s not the fo- 
cus of his life. 
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PHOTO COURTESY OF “BARRAGE” 


“Barrage” captivates their audience with a combination of singing, dancing and musical talents. 


Preview: “Barrage” 
Fiddling and dancing at its finest 


By AuIciA ANNE DAHL 





“Don’t come with the percep- 
tion that it’s country fiddling. It’s 
cool. We're hip,” said Producer 
Anthony Moore. He is talking 
about “Barrage”, who will be 
performing during the Juniata 
Presents series on Friday, Oct. 
2, in Rosenberger Auditorium at 
7:30 p.m. 

This hip style that Moore talks 
about is the combination of sing- 
ing, dancing and musical talent. 
The show appeals to a wide de- 
mographic because of its unique 
style of performance. Playing to 
popular music by bands such as 
Coldplay, “Barrage” combines 
familiarity with spunk. 

The Director of Juniata Pres- 
ents, Chad Herzog, believes that 
“Barrage” will be exciting for the 
college audience. Herzog said, 
“One of the goals of Juniata Pres- 
ents is to get students to attend 
events on campus. ‘Barrage’ is 
going to work for us. The perfor- 
mance is outstanding.” 

Herzog discussed his selection 
process for the Juniata Presents 
series. “I make it a point to see 
performances before bringing 
them here,” Herzog said. Col- 
leagues encouraged Herzog to 
research the group, who has be- 
come popular for college and uni- 
versity campuses. After attending 


a “Barrage” performance, Herzog 
knew they were meant to play at 
Juniata. “You all should enjoy the 
energy on stage. They are young 
performers who really know how 
to play,” Herzog said. 

These young performers come 
from all different countries and 
are multi-talented. Year round, 
opportunities to audition for 
“Barrage” are held worldwide. 
New members undergo intense 
training for several months prior 
to joining the full touring crew on 
stage. The current nine-member 
cast includes six violinists, one 
percussionist, one bass player 
and one guitarist. 

The show tours internation- 
ally for over 30 weeks during a 
year. “During the first few years, 
we did the touring that we were 
familiar with,’ Moore said. A 
decade later, live performances 
of “Barrage” have been held in 
countries such as New Zealand, 
Singapore, Taiwan, Ireland, the 
U.S., Germany and Monaco. 

Around the same time that 
“Barrage” entered the industry 
in 1996, productions Stomp and 
Riverdance also debuted. “When 
they came out, people started to 
realize that you could have this 
style of performance. It wasn’t 
a band or a circus,” Moore said. 
Moore compared “Barrage” to 
other multi-talented performanc- 


es in the industry, saying, “It’s 
not your average show. We work 
like a cast when we perform. It is 
what makes us different from our 
competitors.” 

“Barrage” had their break- 
through when international tele- 
vision companies aired a TV 
special production. Networks 
such as PBS in the U.S., BBC in 
the United Kingdom and CBC in 
Canada laid the foundation for 
“Barrage” going big. “It wasn’t 
an overnight success,” Moore 
said, “But it gave us the exposure 
we needed.” 

Junior Larissa Hatch watched 
“Barrage” performances online. 
“[’m bummed that I might miss 
the show,” Hatch said, “Playing 
an instrument, dancing and sing- 
ing are extremely demanding 
disciplines, so combining them is 
the epitome of multi-tasking.” 

Herzog previewed the work of 
“Barrage” at a student leadership 
dinner held on campus Aug. 24, 
2009. Herzog used video record- 
ings of performances, which are 
readily available at barragevideo. 
com. 

Confident that “Barrage” will 
be asuccess story for Juniata Pres- 
ents, Herzog encourages students 
to attend. “If we can get people to 
take a chance to come over, they 
won’t regret it,” Herzog said, “It’s 
a pretty smokin’ deal.” 
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Spaghetti, Sauerkraut and 
Lead: 


Inglourious Basterds and the 
Spaghetti Western Tradition 


By Joe R. FREHN 





“Once upon a time in Nazi-oc- 
cupied France . . .” Thus begins 
“Inglourious Basterds” in the true 
fashion of a spaghetti western. In 
director Quentin Tarantino’s latest 
film, he successfully marries two 
respected film genres: World War 
II film and Spaghetti Western. The 
resulting product is a successful 
blend of the two, with minor com- 
plimentary elements added in. 

One primary question arises, 
however: how did a multi-genre 
film succeed financially and criti- 
cally, when its cinematic precur- 
sors failed? To answer this ques- 
tion, one must separate the twin 
elements and examine the inner- 
workings of Tarantino’s magnum 
opus. 

Spaghetti westerns are nothing 
new to Tarantino; in numerous 
interviews, he has professed his 
love for the films. He even listed 
the conclusion to the Man With 
No Name Trilogy, “The Good, the 
Bad, and the Ugly,” as one of the 
greatest films ever made. The in- 
fluences of GBU’s director, Sergio 
Leone, are prominent in “Basterds” 
in three categories: narrative, style 
and music . 

Like “The Good, the Bad, and 


the Ugly,” “Basterds” focuses on 
three opposing characters and their 
final confrontation. The heroes (or, 
in Leone tradition, “The Good,”) 
of this tale come in the form of 
Lieutenant Aldo Raine (Brad Pitt) 
and his group of specially trained 
operatives, and their guerilla, hell- 
raising campaign in France. Colo- 
nel Hans Landa (Christoph Waltz) 
and his men portray the villains 
in the mold fashioned by Leone. 
Landa was responsible for the 
“birth” of his enemy, Shosanna 
Dreyfus (Melanie Laurent); he 
slaughtered her family and let her 
live. 

Finally, “The Ugly” (or the 
semi-neutral party,) is Shosanna. 
She cares neither for the national 
or political machinations of the 
war, but simply about enacting her 
elaborate revenge on the Fuhrer 
and his party, whom she blames 
collectively for her family’s slaugh- 
ter. The climax of the film occurs 
when these three parties converge 
at a propaganda film screening and 
engage in an epic western standoff, 
resulting in a satisfying retcon of 
history. 

Stylistically, the film harkens to 
the western tradition by favoring 
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Around Town 


Portstown Park 


By STEVEN GOEHRING 





Hello, and welcome to the first 
installment of “The Juniatian’s” 
Around Town column. This new 
feature is meant to describe points 
of interest around Huntingdon 
with an eye to helping students 
plan walks, drives or trips. In this 
column, is everything needed to 
enjoy a variety of the area’s best 
attractions. I’ll share each point of 
interest’s features, history, location 
in relation to other points of inter- 
est, walking directions and driving 
directions. 

Of course, all of the information 


given out is thoroughly tested. If 
I tell you how to walk or drive to 
a location, it means I’ve done so 
myself several times. I’ve been 
half-Juniatian, half-local from In- 
bound onwards, and in my sopho- 
more year now. I go to a church 
in town and visit the county library 
occasionally. I often frequent lo- 
cal shops, the Amtrak station or the 
various parks in town. I’ve been 
walking around town for over a 
year, and I will try to pass on some 
of my findings in this column. 
Now on to this month’s location 
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By Davip REKoskI 





As I sat on a bench, I began to 
think about the foundations of 
America, a land founded on mul- 
tiple principles. However, one 
principle has begun to slip from 
the current cultural landscape. This 
principle is called pastoralism, the 


art of farming. 

According to Thomas Jefferson, 
“Cultivators of the earth are the 
most valuable citizens. They are 
the most vigorous, the most inde- 
pendent, the most virtuous, and 
they are tied to their country and 
wedded to its liberty and its inter- 
ests by the most lasting bonds.” In 


on Sitting on a Bench 
Techno Food 


other words, small farmers are the 


crux to the foundation of America. 


However, I began to notice that 
Juniata and the rest of the world 
have ignored this essential part of 
this tradition. Rather, they seek to 
focus their efforts on another as- 
pect of America; capitalism. The 
American culture has sought to 


focus on supporting economies 
of scale, rather than local, small- 
er methods of production. This 
commercialization of society has 
crossed over to the food indus- 
try. Nowadays, the groceries that 
we buy from the store and get at 
Baker are not pabulum in the sense 
that we understand it. This victual 
might be from the ground, but the 
methodologies used to produce the 
food have changed dramatically. 
This substance is grown using 
seeds manufactured in a labora- 
tory, instead of from the ground. 
Technology has mechanized 
the process and turned farming 
into an assembly line similar to 


Henry Ford’s Model T. To increase 
profits, industrial farms are using 
chemicals, such as pesticides and 
insecticides, to remove insects 
and fungi. As a result, the use of 
dangerous chemicals destroys the 
environment and degrades the 
quality of food. Additionally, these 
farms are using genetically modi- 
fied crops to increase production 
and higher yields, with a complete 
disregard to the safety and security 
of the consumer. 

Consequently, the pabulum that 
most consumers masticate and di- 
gest is food in the literal sense, but 
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Calvert’s: 


The New Restaurant on Campus 


By Leau Fusco 





Students rejoice! Now you can 
enjoy a lavish three-course meal 
on campus. The old faculty lounge 
has been transformed into a new 
fine dining restaurant named Cal- 
vert’s, modeled after Mimi’s Res- 
taurant in downtown Huntingdon. 
Calvert’s is located in Ellis Hall 
next to Baker Refectory. 

Calvert’s is open on Saturdays 
from 5:30 p.m. to 9 p.m., and res- 
ervations are required for dining. 
Collared shirts and like attire are 
recommended for guests. 

Calvert’s is not just for students, 
it is open to the public. This makes 
Calvert’s a great place to take your 
friends and family when they visit 
for the weekend. 

When pricing the meals Food 
Service Director Hal McLaughlin 
kept students’ budgets in mind. 
The “student friendly pricing” 
totals less than $20 per meal. 
McLaughlin wanted students to 
be able to enjoy Calvert’s without 
having to worry about their bill. 
In my opinion, the best part about 
Calvert’s is that students can use 
DCB dollars for payment. Most 
students I know do not want to pay 
extra money for food when they 
have already purchased a $1,000 
meal plan. Cash payment is also 
accepted, but credit is not. 

The idea for Calvert’s came 
from Dean of Students Kris Clark- 
son and McLaughlin. The pro- 
posal was presented to the student 


food committee last year, and they 
agreed to the formation of a fine 
dining area. The recent renovation 
of the dining room forced the final 
decision. 

McLaughlin is very optimis- 
tic about the success of Calvert’s. 
McLaughlin doesn’t think it will 
replace dining off campus, but he 
believes the convenience will ap- 
peal to students without transpor- 
tation. 

McLaughlin organized the ef- 
forts of three Sodexo chefs for the 
restaurant. With the help of senior 
Jennifer ‘Moose’ Snider, the din- 
ing room was set up with some fine 
details. Snider became involved 
in the process since she works at 
Mimi’s Restaurant in downtown 
Huntingdon. 

As well as working as a server, 
Snider arranged the collection of 
student artwork displayed through- 
out the dining room. McLaughlin 
is enthusiastic about flameless 
LED battery candles purchased 
for the ambiance. Some attractive 
features of the dining room include 
bright orange painted walls, a TV, 
and music. 

I attended opening night, Sept. 
12, to try the food that McLaughlin 
highly recommended. The menu 
is quite small, but will be changed 
quarterly to please guests. Custom- 
ers may also make recipes recom- 
mendations. 

My friends and I purchased the 
shrimp cocktail appetizer. I sug- 
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A small group of students samples the lastest Sodexo sensations at Calvert’s, the new fine dining restau- 
rant located just oustide Baker Refrectory in Ellis. Calverts is open Saturday evenings from 5:30 to 9 p.m. 


gest this appetizer to all seafood 
lovers. I ordered the chicken chas- 
seur with sun-dried tomatoes and 
béchamel sauce entrée. Every en- 
trée comes with a salad and side 
item. The chicken and side of red 
potatoes were both tasty and sea- 
soned well. The portions were so 
large that I could barely clear my 
plate. I wanted to try one of the 
great sounding desserts, but I was 
too full. 

Junior Angela Domdom also 
attended Calvert’s grand opening. 
Domdom said, “The food was 
great, definitely different from 


Baker.” She appreciated the neat 
and quiet atmosphere that is hard 
to find when dining on campus. 
Domdom commented, “I did not 
feel rushed; I could enjoy the taste 
of the food.” 

She ordered the encrusted pork 
tenderloin with Dijon cream sauce 
entrée. She commented, “The pork 
was delicious and tasted home- 
made.” She made a good point, “It 
did not take too much time for the 
food [to be prepared], but it was 
not a reflection of the quality.” 

Domdom made one criticism, 
“The salad was one I could have 


made for myself at Baker.” She 
ordered the house salad, but there 
is another choice of zucchini car- 
paccio. I agree with Domdom and 
think a Greek salad, which is the 
kind served at Lobsterfest and other 
events, should be on the menu. 
Overall it was a great dining 
experience. Calvert’s is a smaller 
more affordable version of Mim1’s. 
If you like Mimi’s cuisine, head 
over to Ellis Hall and try some of 
the great food. Get gussied up and 
go check it out this Saturday! Call 
extension 3334 or e-mail catering@ 
juniata.edu to make reservations. 
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By Dan ENpRES 





We know the songs. We know 
the words. We know the melo- 
dies. But do we know where they 
came from? 

Probably not, and this is often 
the curse of the one-hit wonder, 
black sheep of the music indus- 


Bands strike gold on songs 
every day. Some however, just 
can’t make the cut when it comes 
to producing anything more than 
that one hit. 

The 90s are chock full of ex- 
amples of tunes that flooded the 
radio, but were the only time 
you’d ever hear the group. That is 
unless you hunted down their al- 
bum yourself (provided you could 
even remember their name). 

So why does this happen? 
There are two main reasons: 

First, and most often in my ex- 
perience, the group just doesn’t 
have the talent to write more than 
one good number. And God bless 
them for achieving that much. 

Second, and more tragic in my 
opinion, is that the group that puts 
out a one-hit wonder just doesn’t 
get the coverage for the rest of 
their catalogue. It might not be as 
radio friendly, or it might just not 
have that same catchy rhythm, 
even if it’s otherwise musically 
sound. 

Let’s look at the talent side of 
things first. 

In the early 90s, the band, 


ya" THE FOCUS 


One Mit Wonders 


Blind Melon, released a song 
by the name of “No Rain.” All I 
can say is that this band is pretty 
plain. All of their other songs 
sound relatively alike. When 
I'd heard “No Rain” for the first 
time, I immediately dove into 
the rest of their catalogue. I was 
eager to hear more innovation 
and vigor in their work, only to 
be disappointed. I was met by a 
monotonously repetitive sound 
reminiscent of every other song 
on the album except the one I’d 
been drawn in by. It felt like I was 
listening to a completely different 
band by comparison. 

Now, earlier I mentioned two 
reasons for one-hit wonders. One 
being that the band just isn’t that 
talented, as with Blind Melon. 
The other that they just don’t get 
the praise they should. 

Case in point: Cracker. 

In °93, the band Cracker re- 
leased a nice little album by the 
name of “Kerosene Hat.” A great 
song called “Low” was on that 
album. You might not know the 
band Cracker, and you might 
not know the song by name, but 
I guarantee that if you look it up 
and take a listen, you’ll remem- 
ber it right away. 

The whole album is great. It 
keeps the listener enthralled from 
beginning to end with a rich diver- 
sity of musical styles, catchy riffs 
and unique lyrical arrangements. 
The songs “Movie Star” and the 
title track “Kerosene Hat” are 


both numbers that have been lost 
to this album. Generally, they’re 
unheard by the popular listener. 
“Movie Star” in particular is a fa- 
vorite of mine; the song’s simple 
guitar, fast pace and story-based 
lyrics are highly reminiscent of a 
classic Ramones piece. 

“Low” itself is a sad story, 
often times mistaken for an ob- 
scure Tom Petty number. I have 
nothing against Tom Petty, but 
it’s never nice to hear about a 
great song being attributed to the 
wrong artist. 

Blind Melon and Cracker are 
just two examples of one-hit 
wonders, however. 

Others include Europe 
with “The Final Countdown,” 
“Tubthumping’’ by Chumbawum- 
ba (which many of you will know 
by its better know chorus, “I Get 
Knocked Down”), “House of 
the Rising Sun” by Frijid Pink 
and Faith No More’s “Epic,” 
which, while a great example of 
early rap-metal, is most famously 
known for its video depicting a 
fish literally out of water. 

I don’t think that being a one- 
hit wonder is always a sign of 
a band’s talent. It is however a 
good starting point to see if the 
rest of their catalogue is worth 
your time. Sure, you get duds like 
Blind Melon, but then you also 
hit the jackpot with bands like 
Cracker. All you can do is listen, 
hope for the best, and take the 
worst with a grain of salt. 
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not in the traditional sense. In oth- 
er words, consumers digest food 
that has been contaminated by an 
uncertain amount of chemicals end 
grown from seeds that are test tube 
babies for Monsanto. 

This results in the destruction 
of the local food industry. Local 
farmers are no longer able to com- 
pete with industrial agriculture, 
due to the cost associated with pro- 
ducing safe and organic food. The 
pastoralism that our nation was 
founded upon is dying out to cor- 
porate greed. The local farmer no 
longer has a vote in how agricul- 
ture subsidies are divided or where 
the money is allocated to. This 
leads to government money being 
spent supporting a cycle of greed 
and consumption as opposed to the 
safe alternative that local farmers 
provide. 

While I was sitting on this bench 
pondering the disgusting degrada- 
tion of the sustainable practices by 
local farmers, I overheard a conver- 
sation. This conversation involved 
the president of the Botany Club, 
Kyle Motley, and the secretary, Pat 
Harris, in which they discussed a 
community project. The project is 
a sustainability house. It is argued 
that the house would be green by 
using the natural resources effi- 
ciently and effectively. 

I was struck by this idea. Similar 
to the American tradition of pasto- 
ralism, there exists another tradi- 
tion. This notion of a sustainability 
house is reminiscent of a social 
experiment that was published in 
1854, known as Walden. 


In this book, Henry David Tho- 
reau goes out to Walden pond to 
live off the land and exist in nature. 
Albeit, the actual plans of these 
two projects differ greatly. The 
nature of these two projects is the 
same. For the sustainability house, 
the residents of the house will grow 
a garden for food and use sustain- 
able practices to power the house. 

Similar to what Jefferson said, 
the residents would be cultivators 
of the ground. They would be the 
most valuable citizens, for they 
would show the local community 
that there are other options besides 
the mass produced, techno-food 
that has dominated the current di- 
ets of most Americans. 

Just as Thoreau, these students 
would live off the land, and un- 
derstand where their food comes 
from. They would continue the 
American heritage of Pastoralism, 
and the nature of Thoreau’s experi- 
ment. 

Additionally, these students 
would be the most independent. 
These students would be reli- 
ant only upon themselves. They 
would no longer need grocery 
stores or Baker. They would show 
the Juniata community that they no 
longer need to be dependent upon 
the techno-food that Baker has. 
There are other options besides 
relying upon the commercial food 
industry. It would provide the op- 
portunity to show that Juniata can 
be green, and long lasting. 

If you have any questions, com- 
ments or interest, contact Kyle 
Motley (motlekj06@juniata.edu 
or CJ Smith (smithcj06@juniata. 
edu. 
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Tarantino’s own ver- 
sion of “The Good, the 
Bad, and the Ugly” 
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two main camera shots: extreme 
close-ups and wide shots . The 
extreme close-ups are utilized 
during moments of emotional 
intensity and help accentuate the 
tension that runs throughout the 
film. The large wide shots help 
paint a clear visual backdrop for 
the film. Whether it’s the French 
countryside, or downtown Paris, 
the shots make the film feel epic, 
since Tarantino paints very vivid 
celluloid images. 

Finally, the soundtrack to the 
film is crafted in the proper vein. 
It never stays constant, but rather 
adapts itself for each scene, much 
like the format used by renowned 
composer, Ennio Morricone. 
Even though excerpts from some 
of Morricone’s earlier works are 
utilized, the composer did not 
rely on the system of developing 
a base set of cues and expand- 
ing from there. Instead, he used 
a variety of instrumentation to 
supplement the organic nature of 
the soundtrack. 

Now, with all of the organs 
housed within the skeleton of a 
World War II film, it is almost a 
complete organism, except for 
some of the minor elements that 
complete it. One such example 
is the implementation of the 
epic theatre system used by Ber- 


tolt Brecht , a famed playwright 
whose works were celebrated 
during the timeframe of the film. 

Tarantino uses Brecht’s system 
in his distancing of the audience 
from the picture (an effect Brecht 
termed Verfremdungseffekt). He 
achieves this by dividing the film 
into chapters, and bridging the 
separate stories through textual 
and vocal narration. He does this 
to present the central idea running 
through the film: propaganda. He 
examines the creation and effects 
of propaganda by crafting a film 
that is ironically, propaganda. 
“Basterds” glorifies and portrays 
the actions and atrocities com- 
mitted in wartime in a humorous 
fashion. 

In conclusion, “Inglourious 
Basterds” is one of the best films 
from Tarantino, and of 2009, as 
well. Don’t see it expecting to 
find true, deep meaning or an ac- 
curate, touching portrait of war 
and its effects that other films like 
“Saving Private Ryan” or “Gran 
Torino” provide. It is simply 
a well-done spectacle that will 
have you cheering on the scalp- 
ing, destructive protagonists, 
which is what “G.I. Joe’ failed to 
accomplish. 


my final rating: A- 
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Finding the Book 


By CLatrE WILLIAMS 





Some might think it’s silly to 
even address how and where to find 
a book. “Everyone knows where to 
find a book” or “We have a library 
right here” or “Just look on Ama- 
zon or BarnesandNoble.com; they 
have thousands,” they might say. 
But if anyone gave those reasons, 
they would be pointing out some 
of the things that actually compli- 
cate this process. 

For starters, not everyone knows 
where to find a book they will 
like. Second, we do have a library 
that I love, but sometimes they just 
don’t have a book you would like 
to read for fun. Third, Amazon and 
Barnes and Noble are great, but 
they offer so many choices that the 
chances of you finding a book by 
an author you’ve never read that 
wasn’t recommended to you are 
slim. 

One option in town is the Hunt- 
ingdon County Library. Some 
people will say that’s an obvious 
choice, but it’s not necessarily. I 
love books and libraries, and the 
first time I set foot in there was 
this summer, and I’m now a senior. 
Since then I’ve checked out several 
books, especially from the Young 
Adult room; I happen to love fiction 
that is generally considered young 
adult and the Huntingdon County 
Library has a beautiful room with 
a floor to ceiling mirror, a fireplace, 
wing chairs and window seats full 
of glorious books. 

When looking for a book in the 
county library I tend to scan the 


shelves to find a title or cover that 
looks interesting. I know you’re 
not supposed to judge a book by 
its cover, but honestly the pictures 
there are a pretty good indicator of 
what will be inside. At the Hunt- 
ingdon Library some of the new 
selections are placed out on tables 
or on top of shelves, making them 
even easier to find; this is a good 
way to find a new author to fall in 
love with. 

Another method for searching 
libraries is to do a subject search. 
If you'd like a retelling of a faerie 
tale, search for faerie tale; also 
check alternate spellings or words 
for the same thing, like fairy tale. 

If you decide to search a book- 
store for something new, try scan- 
ning your favorite section, but then 
pick a section you wouldn’t usually 
visit. If you love science fiction, try 
historical fiction or pick up a play. 
If you love crime dramas, try some 
fantasy or young adult lit. 

Another favorite for finding 
new books is to ask a friend what 
they’re reading. Chances are even 
if they aren’t reading something, 
they’ve heard about a book from 
someone else that you might like. 
Two other great groups of people 
to ask for recommendations are li- 
brarians and professors; when you 
ask someone who is constantly 
reading for work and for pleasure, 
you’re bound to come up with 
quite a list. 

There are also the Banned 
and Challenged books lists, the 
books that various groups think 
you should read lists and the ever 


changing New York Times Best- 
seller list*. One of these will prob- 
ably yield an interesting result. If 
you want help picking here, cut 
up the lists and draw them from a 
bowl. 

If none of these methods work 
for you, go into a library or book- 
store and just pick up a book at 
random. By random I mean go 
into any section, on any shelf and 
pick a book. Sit down in a chair (or 
on the floor in front of the shelves) 
and read the cover flap or the back. 
If it sounds interesting, start read- 
ing the book. If you like it by page 
3, go check it out. If you don’t like 
it by page 15, it’s probably not the 
book for you. 

Remember, finding a book may 
take a while, but the time spent 
now could keep you happy for 
years to come. A little effort now 
could lead to a lot of good reading 
for later. Happy Hunting. 


Book lists to check out 

Banned and Challenged books: 
http://www.ala.org/ala/issuesadvo- 
cacy/banned/index.cfm 

The New York Times Best Sell- 
er list: http://www.nytimes.com/ 
pages/books/bestseller/ 

BBC’s Big Read: http://www. 
bbc.co.uk/arts/bigread/top 100. 
shtml 


* A note on the NYT Best Sell- 
er list: There is no guarantee that 
books on this list will be good. 
They are on this list for selling 
well, which is not a gauge for qual- 


ity. 





Peeking at Huntingdon’s parks 


> from AROUND TOWN page 9 





of choice: Portstown Park, my fa- 
vorite place to visit in Huntingdon. 
It is located between the Juniata 
River and the railroad tracks and 
is one of Huntingdon’s nicest and 
most beautiful sites. 

Originally, there was a town 
on the land that the park now oc- 
cupies. As a mural in the park ex- 
plains, Portstown grew up around 
the Pennsylvania Canal, and later, 
the railroad. There were many 
houses and a few industries. In 
1972, the Juniata River invaded 
Portstown, swollen over its banks 
from Hurricane Agnes. In 1977, 
the entire damaged neighborhood 
was removed, and the park was 
built to replace it. 

Today, the park offers many fea- 
tures to appeal to many different 
visitors. There is a paved walking 
loop, a lighted skate park, a beach 
volleyball court, a fishing dock and 
numerous benches and rock beach- 
es along the river. It also has a pa- 
vilion to eat under and both men’s 
and women’s restrooms. For kids, 
there is a children’s climbing rock, 
a swing set and playground equip- 
ment. Of course, there is plenty of 
room to run around - a vital feature 
for any kid, or any of us kids-at- 
heart. 


The park offers a lot for photog- 
raphers or those interested in the 
area’s history. There are plenty of 
serene places from which to pho- 
tograph the Juniata River and the 
foliage along its banks. An aban- 
doned railroad bridge bisects the 
park, and some of its stone sup- 
ports have murals depicting local 
history. The historic brick building 
of the J.C. Blair Co. looms right 
across the railroad tracks. For any- 
one interested in current industry 
or commerce, the railroad next 
to the park is among the busiest 
freight corridors in the Northeast- 
ern United States. 

Portstown Park is located on the 
edge of town, but you could ar- 
range to stop and see it as part of a 
trip to other parts of Huntingdon. It 
might make a good stop on a walk 
to the shops along Washington or 
Penn Streets, as it is only a block 
or two out of the way. The road to 
Wal-Mart runs right by the park, so 
you could stop easily when driving 
back from a shopping run. 

The churches located around 6th 
and 7th streets are also nearby, and 
the park makes a nice place to sit 
by the river and relax, whether it’s 
Sunday or not. The Huntingdon 
County Library and restaurants like 
Boxer’s, The Café and Maria’s are 
not far beyond the park. Both OIP 
and All-American Pizza and Subs 


are within sight of the underpass 
entrance. Grab takeout and find a 
picnic bench, a riverside seat or an 
entire table under the pavilion. 

If you want a worthwhile desti- 
nation for walking, relaxing, tak- 
ing pictures or just being active 
outdoors, Portstown Park features 
plenty of options for whatever 
you’d expect to do in a park. 

Walking directions: 

The entrance to the park is lo- 
cated near 8th and Penn Streets. 
If you walk down the near side of 
Mifflin Street heading into town, 
you will bend right (south,) af- 
ter 9th Street. Continue to walk 
straight until you are staring at an 
overpass that carries the railroad 
tracks over the road. Look left and 
across the street, and you will see 
a pedestrian underpass beneath the 
tracks. Portstown Park is on the 
other side of that little tunnel. 


Driving directions: 

For those who wish to drive, 
you can take Moore Street to the 
Dollar General (9th Street,) and 
turn right. Cross Mifflin and turn 
left onto Washington Street. Take 
a right where Washington inter- 
sects Mifflin, and then proceed to 
the night under the railroad tracks. 
Portstown Park’s entrance will be 
on your left, and there is ample 
parking space. 
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Women’s Volleyball starts off tough 


Young team works hard, plays well, is ready to defend first place ranking 





ANDREW MURDOCK / JUNIATIAN 


Number 15 Michelle Morchesky serving up an ace against Dickinson. 


New coach and 


By Nick TAILSMAN 


The Juniata football team enters 
the 2009 season with a new start- 
ing quarterback and a new head 
coach hoping to improve on a dis- 
appointing 2008 season. 

Head Coach Carmen Felus was 
hired this offseason when former 
Head Coach Darrell Alt stepped 
down and has made an immediate 
impression upon his hiring. Felus 
has extensive coaching experience 
at several levels, most recently as 
the Assistant Head Coach at the 
University of Tennessee-Chatta- 
nooga. This is his first chance at a 
head coaching position, and he has 
avery clear ideology when it comes 
to football. “The biggest challenge 
isn’t football, because football is 
football everywhere. Getting to 
know players and establishing re- 
lationships and a mutual trust are 
all important. I have to be able to 
communicate with my players. It’s 
a fun challenge,” Felus said. 

Felus is aware of the team’s re- 
cent history of losing. However, 
he made it clear to his players in 
training camp that there was much 
more to Juniata football than the 
last place finish from last year. 

“Its been done here before, the 
football program means something 
here. The guys on this team need to 
understand that everyone who has 
worn that helmet did so because it 
meant something, ” Felus said. 

Felus made it clear that Juniata’s 
road back to prominence was go- 
ing to be a process. However, his 


vision for the team is for them to 
not only compete at the Confer- 
ence level but also nationally. 

The team is making another ad- 
justment with Alex Snyder taking 
over the starting quarterback duties 
after three years of backing up Jay 
Leonard. Coach Felus is confident 
that Snyder can succeed. 

“Alex is a great leader, the team 
believes in him and he has out- 
standing character. He has the full 
trust of the coach and the staff, and 
he is learning the system. He’s a 
system quarterback, and that’s the 
greatest compliment I can give him 
as a quarterback,” said Felus. 

Snyder is grateful for the help 
provided to him by the coaching 
staff. “I feel pretty good, it’s tough 
getting into a new system, but the 
coaching staff is making it a fairly 
easy adaptation into this system,” 
said Snyder. 

During the preseason, Coach Fe- 
lus brought in several Juniata Hall 
of Fame football players to speak 
with the team. Felus felt this would 
give his players a sense that Juniata 
football matters, and Snyder has 
noticed the benefits. 

“The speakers were great, they 
made it really easy to relate to 
them, and they helped instill con- 
fidence and pride in our team. It 
is already noticeable that guys 

are much more confident this year 
than they were last year,” said Sny- 
der. 

Despite a tough 43-13 loss to ri- 
val Susquehanna there were signs 
of hope during the opening game. 


By ANNA HENZY 





The Women’s Volleyball team 
began the season strong and in 
high spirits, even following their 
match against Washington Univer- 
sity. Despite being a young team, 
they have a great deal of potential 
and focus, their motto being “One” 
in reference to their rank as the 
number one Division III team last 
year. 

“We’re ready to kick butt,” said 
senior Megan Sollenberger, libero 
for the team and a previous All 
American. “We’re a close team 
this year.” A good thing for them, 
because this past weekend posed 
a challenge that only a tightly knit 
team could go up against. 

Their match against Washington 
University posed a particular chal- 
lenge after a 16 hour drive. They 
were faced with a gym packed with 
people, many who carried large in- 
flatable hammers to bang on the 
floor while the Eagles served. 

“The loss was good for the 
team,” said junior Steph Strauss, 
a setter and another previous All 
American. Strauss pointed out that 
their second game of three in the 
match had the record for the high- 
est number of points in a three 
game match. The game finally 
ended at 41-39, enormously high 


for a game that usually only goes 
to 25, after a painfully long play. 

“There’s a lot of ups and downs, 
but we’re riding it out,’ said 
associate head coach Heather Pav- 
lik. 

They still keep their spirits 
up, even when things go wrong. 
“Thursday after dinner, we came 
out of the restaurant and the muf- 
fler was dangling. Luckily, we had 
purple duct tape for putting our 
team motto on our shoes, and Lar- 
ry [Bock] had us get it out,” said 
Strauss of their 16 hour drive to 
play Washington University. 

Unfortunately, the duct tape 
melted later that night, and the 
coach had to retrieve a wire coat 
hanger from another restaurant 
to rig it. Sollenberger and Strauss 
could only laugh about it. “The 
same thing happened on the same 
trip last year!” 

Being able to laugh about their 
mishaps takes some stress out of 
the overall goal — National Cham- 
pions. 

“We try not to look at the rank- 
ing or think about All Americans 
until the end of the year,” said Sol- 
lenberger. “Our motto is ‘One,’ as 
a reminder of our goal and to keep 
us focused.” They have bracelets 
and tee shirts to keep them con- 
stantly reminded. 


“Our only goal is to be National 
Champions, and it’s hard work. 
Personally, I watch them develop 
and mature with such a tough 
schedule,” said Pavlik. 

The season has started out 
strong, with victories against Saint 
Vincent, Ithaca College, Hiram 
College, Eastern, Dickinson, and 
at the Washington & Lee tourna- 
ment. Washington University was 
their first defeat of the season, but 
a “learning experience,” said Sol- 
lenberger. Their style is strong 
defense, letting the middles ball 
handle and keep steady. 

As with any traveling team, 
there’s always the fear of large 
numbers of players getting sick. 
They recently played at a school 
where there had been a HIN1, or 
Swine Flu, outbreak, and of course, 
tensions were high. Luckily, none 
of the players returned ill. 

Juniata has a history of strong 
volleyball seasons, and this one 
looks to be no different. “Our 
biggest challenge is that we have 
such a young team, and not a lot 
of court experience,” said Pavlik. 
Luckily, this doesn’t seem to be 
an issue- the team has dominated 
in the season so far. A combination 
of hard work, energy, and a unified 
team has made for a strong start 
this year. 


quarterback attempt to 
revive golden age of Juniata football team 


Newly revamped program looks forward to improving on last season’s finish 


Snyder made a couple of very 
tough first down runs after his re- 
ceivers weren’t open, and seemed 
to be fairly comfortable in the sys- 
tem. The senior was not the only 
bright spot. Freshman return man 
Quadir Christian had a couple of 
excellent returns and helped in the 
running game as well. 

It may have been a disappoint- 
ing start for both Coach Felus and 
Snyder, but they both know that it 
is important to take it one day at a 
time 

“Our guys have to know that ev- 
erything is about the process. How 
we practice, how we prepare, and 
how we perform is all about being 
able to control what we can con- 
trol,” said Felus. 

One of coach Felus’ main prin- 
ciples is that it is more important 
to practice well than to practice a 
lot. The team rarely practices more 
than two hours a day because that’s 
how Felus views the team will be 
at it’s most efficient. 

“We have to play fast and we 
have to play confident, because 
that’s all we can control,” said Fe- 
lus. 

Both Felus and Snyder have ad- 
justments they still have to make, 
but they are maintaining confi- 
dence. They hope that will lead 
them to a few more wins than last 
year. 

“When the ball is kicked off 
every Saturday, I know only one 
thing: my players are going to 
leave it all out on the field,” said 
Felus. 
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Number 21 Matt Dunker running the ball during the Susquehanna game. 


Juniata suffered 43-13 loss. 
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Field Hockey scores with new season goals 
Greater confidence helps the team reach toward their NCAA ambitions 


By Cristie ALBERT 





Last season, the Field Hockey 
team was 1-6 after the first seven 
games. This fall, the team has a 
whole new feel to it as the girls 
are 5-2 and looking like early con- 
tenders in the Landmark Confer- 
ence. 

The Eagles only have five fresh- 
men this year as opposed to 19 last 
season. Sophomore player Ellen 
Santa Maria believes this is a big 
reason for the squad’s initial suc- 
cess. “Last year I think we were a 
little overwhelmed with 19 incom- 
ing freshman,” Ellen said. “This 
year we have that foundation so 
there’s no mental psych-out.” 

Because of the team’s play early 
on, the goals for the team are dif- 
ferent than they were a year ago. 
The goal at the beginning of the 
2008 season was to make it to the 
NCAA tournament. However, after 
the rough start it seemed less and 
less likely that would happen. But 
the Eagles responded last year by 
eventually winning the Landmark 
Conference Championship against 
rival, Catholic. After the first seven 
games the girls are way ahead of 
where they were last season and no 
goal is too lofty now. 

Coach Gillich is also pleased 
with the team’s overall perfor- 
mance so far this season. She 
mentioned that Meg McGlone, 
(who was Rookie of the Year last 
year and a strong midfielder), 
Paula Price (who is a second team 
All-Conference player), and Kim 
Amrod (who scored three goals 


against Washington & Jefferson 
already this year) are the promi- 
nent players on the team. She 
thinks that Paula and Kim have 
both improved so far this year and 
that Caitlyn Bowman (who was a 
midfielder but now is an attack) 
has also stepped up her game. 

Coach is very pleased with the 
incoming freshman talent this year, 
mentioning Caroline Phillips (who 
had her first goal and assist this sea- 
son), and Jill McNeish (who had 
two assists) as positive contribu- 
tors to the team. The contributing 
freshmen have also bolstered the 
team’s defense from a year ago. 

Coach Gillich believes that the 
seniors, including Dani Stump, 
have stepped into the leadership 
roles on this team. She also said 
that Kim, who is a sophomore, has 
stepped into a leadership role as 
well. 

When asked how the last few 
games have gone, Coach Gillich 
said, “We generated full attack, 
from forwards to sweepers.” She 
said the team also had tight, sup- 
portive, small passes, yet they only 
had three goals in their last game, 
against York College, last Thurs- 
day. Juniata won 4-1, but Gillich 
had hoped for more scoring oppor- 
tunities. Coach Gillich also said, 
“We needed to spread the field 
more and pass the ball across the 
field.” 

According to Coach Gillich, the 
toughest team they have played 
this season so far is Messiah Col- 
lege (who they played back on 
Sept. | and lost 4-1). They are the 


number one ranked team in the na- 
tion and according to Coach Gil- 
lich, Juniata has never played them 
at the beginning of the season. 

The most anticipated matchup 
will be against Catholic University 
at Juniata on October 10th at 1:00 
PM). They have beat Juniata the 
last two years, and Coach Gillich 
is hungry for a win against them as 


they were put ahead of the Eagles 
in the preseason conference rank- 
ings. Overall, Coach Gillich thinks 
that the team is good, but it does 
need improvement to play success- 
fully in the future. 

Gillich said, “We need to come 
together and to gel.” The play- 
ers need to know where everyone 
is on the field and what their jobs 


are.” It generally takes the team 
fifteen to twenty minutes to click 
during a game. 

But despite the obstacles, 
Coach Gillich is excited about her 
team and is very pleased that they 
are executing things in games that 
they learn in practice. She thinks 
that the team is slowly moving in 
the right direction. 
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Number 19 Jill McNeish during the Washington & Jefferson College game, W, 3-1. 


Distinguishing themselves from the pack 


Men’s cross country veteran runners should lead their team to success this season 


By DOUGLAS SHONTZ 





This year the Men’s Cross Coun- 
try team has high expectations by 
bringing back the four top runners 
from a year ago. 

With seniors Matthew Bailey 
and Sam Williams and sopho- 
mores Nikolai Klena and Ceth 
Parker coming back the cross 


country team will be a force to be 
reckoned with. Matt Bailey is the 
standout on the team running at the 
number one spot. The rest of the 
runners are fairly close. They are 
looking to better their score last 
year and win the Landmark Con- 
ference. 

So far this year some of the run- 
ners are beating or matching their 


times from a year ago. They are all 
working hard to give the team best 
chance for victory. They know 
when there will be a hard practice 
because Head Coach Jon Cutright 
is walking around smiling and 
laughing. 

The runners expect some of the 
hardest practices of the season. 
They hope to have everything to- 


gether for the last two weeks of 
the season. The day circled on 
the calendar this year is October 
31, for the Landmark Conference 
Championship. The team finished 
second last year and hopes to win 
this meet. 

“It’s going to be tight,” said 
senior Matt Bailey when asked 
if they could win the conference 


this year. 

“Paranoid,” said Ceth Parker, 
explaining the pressure put on to 
win the Landmark Conference this 
season. 

In the offseason Coach Cutright 
said he saw a lot of improvement 
out of some of the runners, but 
needs to see this kind of commit- 
ment out of the rest of the team. 
Some of the runners are running 
the best times of their career and 
some are staying the same. 

Matt Bailey is the pace setter 
during practice and tries to set an 
example for all of the younger 
runners. They all try to push each 
other to achieve the goals they 
have set for the season. The coach 
hopes that the runners will produce 
their best times at the end of the 
season when it counts. 

Freshman Ryan Trexler is stand- 
ing out this season also. He is run- 
ning in the fifth spot, and has a lot 
of capability. Sam Williams said, 
“He works hard and has good po- 
tential to be a big part of the team 
in the future.” 

But Trexler is not going to get 
much praise from the Coach. Matt 
Bailey, Sam Williams, and Ceth 
Parker said when a young runner 
asks Coach Cutright if he is going 
to be good the Coach will answer, 
“[?’m a miracle worker but not a 
god.” 
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JC Fullball - Mannschaft entwiekelt 
neues Denknis aus Deutschland 


Men’s soccer team trains in Germany and applies philosphies to home field 


By ANDREW STEFFEN 





Entering the 2009 season we 
needed changes to usher in a new 
winning culture. 

Just over a month ago 17 mem- 
bers of the Juniata Men’s soccer 
team took an early August trip to 
Kuhlungsborn, Germany. We re- 
turned with many new ideas, lay- 
ing the foundation for the upcom- 
ing season. Off to a 3-3 start, the 
team seems to be embracing the 
new mentality. 

One reason for the early success 
is the transition in formation from 
a 3-5-2, three defenders, five mid- 
fielders and two forwards, to a 4-4- 
2, four defenders, four midfielders 
and two forwards. 

The 3-5-2 features five mid- 
fielders, hoping to outnumber and 
overwhelm the opposing team 
in the middle of the field. Head 
coach Dan Dubois prefers the 4- 
4-2 because it is a more traditional 
approach with an equal number of 
defenders and midfielders. He re- 
alized in Germany that this forma- 
tion allows us to more effectively 
possess the ball due to the extra 
space in the midfield. 

The new system worked to per- 
fection in a 2-1 win over Penn- 
State Harrisburg. The team kept 
possession of the ball and em- 
ployed high-pressure all game to 
eventually come out on top. 

“The new formation solidifies 
the back and we are good enough 
in the midfield to gain control with 
only four midfielders,” said Du- 
bois. 

While in Germany our team had 
the opportunity to train with an 
academy squad from F.C. Hansa 
Rostock and hone our skills. F.C. 
Hansa is one of the most success- 
ful clubs from the former East 
Germany, having made several ap- 


pearances in the Bundesliga I, the 
top-flight professional domestic 
league in Germany. The players 
we trained with play soccer for a 
living, earning thousands of Euros 
per year. 

The training sessions proved dif- 
ficult at first, but the team adjusted 
to the new style. Senior midfielder 
Andy Hepner was very happy with 
the training despite experiencing 
some difficulties with communi- 
cation. “It was a great experience 
and we learned new drills, but it 
was tough to understand the Ger- 
man coaches. It took a lot of hand 
signals and motioning before we 
caught on,” said Hepner. 

Coach Dubois brought back 
a few drills from Germany that 
have become mainstays in practice 
and pre-game warm-ups. Dubois 
believes the drills are helping 
our team because we play the 
same formation and style that Ros- 
tock plays, quick touch and pos- 
session. The new training styles 
seem to already be translating into 
games. 

Senior defender Chris Engle 
believes the 2009 Germany trip 
also helped unify us as a team. “In 
Kuhlungsborn our team really had 
a chance to bond, on and off the 
field. It was a great opportunity 
to get a jump on the season, “said 
Engle. 

Dubois already sees the team 
displaying a better attitude and 
coming together. “This year we 
have a large senior class willing to 
fight through the end of games,” 
said Dubois. 

The new attitude was seen on 
display August 8 in the match 
against St. Vincent College on 
Huntingdon’s Detwiler Field. 

Down 1-0 with only 30 seconds 
left, we finally managed to break 
through the defense and put in a 
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COURTESY OF HANSA ROSTOCK 


JC men’s soccer team poses for a team photo during their trip to Germany this summer where they trained 
with a German soccer club, F.C. Hansa Rostock. The team was introduced to new formations and are looking 
forward to implemeting what they have learned this season. The experience and knowledge the team has 


gained is already starting to pay off. 


goal. We were then able to rally 
and win the game in double over- 
time. Many players on the team 
agree that this would not have 
been the case in seasons past. “We 
would have never been able to pull 
that game out last year,” said senior 
defender Caleb Davis. 

Equipped with new drills and 
confidence we look to break 
through and win conference games 
this year. Senior Rio Tomlin hopes 
to see his senior campaign end on a 
high note. “Expectations amongst 
us have been high since the spring 
season. Now we have to get on the 
field and deliver,” said Tomlin. 


Women’s soccer team in 
slump, but staying focused 
Team confidence and potential on the rise 


By AIMEE Rapic 





The Juniata women’s soccer 
team is working on coming out of 
a slump. A 2-5 record is not ac- 
ceptable for us, but despite some 
bad luck early this season, we have 
not yet lost hope. 

“The difference between this 
year and last year rests in the sim- 
ple bounce of the ball. Last year, 
the ball bounced our way and this 
year so far, it is not doing so with 
consistency. The team is working 
just as hard and must continue to 
work even harder to make the ball 
bounce our way,” said Head Coach 
Scott McKenzie 

Senior captain Melissa Johnson 
is confident in the team’s ability 
and will continue to push the play- 
ers. “We need to keep the pressure 
up, keep our high energy, and con- 


tinue to improve our work ethic 
during practices and games,” said 
Johnson. 

Coming off an opening game 
loss to Penn State Altoona in which 
we felt could have gone either way, 
we traveled to Penn State Behrend 
for a two-day tournament. Sadly, 
we lost both games and were car- 
rying a winless 0-3 record into our 
fourth game. 

Senior midfielder Laura Good- 
lander is happy with the team’s 
attitude despite the undesirable 
results. “What we have done after 
our losses is not count ourselves 
out. We are coming back every 
time working up to what we were 
last year,” said Goodlander. 

Johnson agrees. “Even though 
we didn’t start off the season like 
we wanted, we kept our heads 
up and kept fighting. It’s the 


beginning of the season. We have 
a long way to go and time to pick 
up our record and improve our 
game to its full potential,’ said 
Johnson. After motivational words 
from coaches, captains, and par- 
ents, we set off to change things 
around. 

“We have changed our pre-game 
warm-up to prepare ourselves 
better and make us look more 
professional. It helps us more 
with our touches and to get ready 
for the game,” said Goodlander. 

The next game played at De- 
tweiler Field against St. Vincent 
College proved to be a success. 
We finally were able to put togeth- 
er a win and gain confidence along 
with it. “This showed us that when 
we play hard and we take advan- 
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Women’s cross country 
makes strides to success 


Returning runners lead the team to victory 


By Erin MCGINLEY 


The Juniata College Women’s 
Cross Country (JCWXC) team 
has their work cut out for this year. 
Being only one of five teams on 
campus to qualify for the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association 
(NCAAs) last year, their goals are 
just as big this year. 

According to junior runner, Me- 
gan McQuillan, their main goals 
are to “have fun, relax, and work 
hard.” Taking these goals into 
consideration they will be able to 
achieve their “main goal at the end, 
do well at Landmarks.” 

“Tt was really nerve wracking 
[coming into such an established 
program]. I was so nervous to 
compete with these girls because 
they are so good at what they do,” 
said sophomore newcomer Casey 
Hoffman. 

Several upperclassmen includ- 
ing McQuillan and senior, Laura 
Ruprecht, dominate the books with 
the fastest times; however, a few 
newcomers are pushing the up- 
perclassmen. Freshmen Caroline 
Morgan and Sarah Trescher have 
been in the top five finishing posi- 
tions for the women’s team more 
than once. 

“They’re pushing each other re- 
ally well during practice so every- 
one is better,” said McQuillan. 

The women’s XC team is lead 
by Rupprecht who has made two 
appearances in the Mideast Re- 
gional Championships at the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation (NCAA) level during her 


sophomore and junior campaigns. 
Rupprecht is also currently the 
Landmark Conference player of 
the week for her performance at 
the Lock Haven Invitational, cur- 
rently placing her in second in the 
Landmark Conference at the dis- 
tance of 8K. 

“Tt’s definitely a step up from 
high school, but it is also really 
fun. The team is really close and it 
was a good way to become a part 
of the Juniata community. Every- 
one supports you and it’s a good 
atmosphere,” said Trescher. 

So far both XC teams have 
participated in three meets, the 
Duquesne Duals, Lock Haven 
Invitational and the Dickinson 
Long-Short Invitational. Each run- 
ner is given an individual place- 
ment based on the time of their 
run. However, the team does not 
receive an overall placement until 
the end. At the end of the season 
during the Landmark Conference 
Finals, the team will be given 
placements based on their summed 
individual times. 

Last year in the Landmark 
Conference finals, the women’s 
XC team finished second behind 
Susquehanna University. This year 
the women’s XC team was ranked 
third in the Landmark Conference 
preseason poll behind Susque- 
hanna and Scranton. The Juniata 
squad is returning three top 18 fin- 
ishers from the Landmark Confer- 
ence finals. Rupprecht, McQuillan 
and sophomore Jessica Koenig 
will look to return to the Landmark 
Conference finals again this year 


along with many other new com- 
ers. 

At the Dickinson Long-Short In- 
vitational, Rupprecht finished 14th 
in the short 4K event with a time 
of 15:45.Closely following Rup- 
precht again was Morgan. A pack 
of runners finished between 77th 
and 84th place including Trescher, 
Linde, senior Megan Peterson, and 
Hoffman. 

“Packing up is good in the front, 
the big group works well. This 
year I really love it because we all 
want to work hard and do well this 
season,” said McQuillan. 

The term ‘packing’ refers to the 
runners running somewhat togeth- 
er in groups, in order to push each 
other even more. With such talent- 
ed runners on the team, it is easier 
to pack, push each other, and finish 
overall with faster times. 

Also at the Dickinson Long- 
Short Invitational in the long 6K 
event, Wakabayashi led Juniata 
with a time of 26:06 landing her in 
57th place. 

At the end of the race, each run- 
ner can see their head coach, Jon 
Cutright, waiting at the finish line. 
Once they reach the finish line they 
are all looking for one thing, a fist 
pound. “Everyone wants a fist 
pound, it makes him proud,” said 
McQuillan. Whether they have 
run their fastest time or motivated 
another player to finish up with 
them, the runners of the JCWXC 
team are always looking to make 
each other better, have fun, and 
are looking to have the best season 
yet. 


Women’s soccer team remains 
enthusiastic despite setbacks 


> from SOCCER page 14 





tage of the weaknesses of the op- 
ponent, we can win any game,” 
says McKenzie. 

“Tt was nice to score a goal and 
hear the swoosh of the net. It was 
a good boost of confidence for 
us because when we work hard, 
things do start to go our way and 
we are starting to witness that,” 
said Goodlander . 

With a new found confidence, 
we traveled to the University of 
Pittsburgh at Greensburg looking 
to put together our first winning 
streak of the season. After fight- 
ing until the end, we success- 
fully walked away with the win 
on a game-winning goal in over- 
time. 

“That was just a case of us not 
quitting. We wanted the win more 
than they did. Our team knowing 
how to win helped us win. The kids 
on this team are used to winning, 
which helped us win that game. 
We have to just keep that mental- 
ity and go back to winning,” said 
McKenzie. 

Carrying a two-game winning 
streak into a matchup with Lycom- 
ing College, we were heartbroken 
after playing them even for 89 
scoreless minutes only to give up 
a game-winning goal. “We really 
stepped it up and it was nice to see 


us play our game. Even though 
it was an unlucky goal it was still 
good to see us play like we know 
how we can play. This gives us 
confidence for our future games,” 
said Johnson. 

Despite the ball not bouncing 
our way for the first part of the sea- 
son, we maintain ambitious goals 
that we believe are attainable. We 
want to turn our record around and 


eventually make it to the Land- 
mark Conference Championship 
game. “People have always put us 
down even though we have shown 
them time and time again that we 
are better than what they think. We 
are still contenders this year and we 
will be coming back full strength,” 
said Johnson. 

“People should not count us 
out,” said McKenzie. 


Sports 
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Junior Lauren Perow smashes an overhand serve as the Juniata 
girls’ team looks to improve upon their 1-2 record. 


Tennis teams look to 
improve on slow start 


By Cuap Kour 





The Juniata College men’s 
and women’s tennis teams are 
looking to continue improv- 
ing as they approach their final 
match of the fall season. The 
women are off to a 1-2 start af- 
ter earning an 8-1 victory over 
Penn-State Harrisburg and the 
men are off to a disappointing 
0-3 start. 

After leading the team dur- 
ing the 2008-09 season with 
a stellar 14-3 singles record, 
sophomore Katie Healy has 
contributed greatly in every 
match so far this season. 

Healy has earned no. 2 
singles victories against Frost- 
burg State University, Saint 
Francis University and Penn- 
State Harrisburg, storming out 
to a 3-0 start for the 2009-10 
campaign. 


Healy also teamed with se- 
nior Amanda Fontana in no. 
1 doubles action for victories 
against Saint Francis and PSU 
Harrisburg. 

While the women’s team re- 
lied on proven veterans in the 
early-going, the men’s team is 
receiving a consistently solid 
effort from a newcomer. 

Freshman Brice Morey has 
put together a great start to his 
first collegiate season, leading 
the team with two singles vic- 
tories. 

Morey has earned no. 3 sin- 
gles wins over Frostburg State 
and Penn-State Harrisburg on 
his way to a 2-1 singles record 
so far for the 2009-10 season. 

The teams will look to build 
on the success of Healy and 
Morey as they host Lebanon 
Valley College Aug. 27 at 12 
p.m. 
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By BEnneTT REA 





The beginning of school is here again! 
Well, the beginning of school for this col- 
umn at least. The grass is green, the weather 
is weird and we are all drinking every week- 
night because we are very bad at guessing 
when Mountain Day is. Yes, school is back 
in session indeed. There is much to talk 
about: Founders is made entirely out of re- 
cycled tires or something, the Asian line is 
really, really salty sometimes and we might 
have to start paying for printing, causing 
everyone to hand in their papers written in 
crayon. 

I don’t want to talk about any of those 
things, namely because that was about all I 
had to say about them. I want to talk about 
the Forbes rankings. I don’t know if you’ve 
heard about these Forbes College Rankings, 
but there’s a bit of uproar over them. Some 
colleges are pretty pissed at their placement. 
However, Juniata was ranked 75th out of all 
the colleges and universities in the country. 
That is three places below Brown, eight 
above Penn and 506 above Embry Riddle 
Aeronautical University of Daytona Beach. 


Unbelievable. 

So how on earth did Juniata get such a 
high ranking? We beat out schools like Cor- 
nell, Dickinson and Dartmouth. Did Forbes 
realize that we do more work than most cor- 
porations? Did they draw some names out 
of a hat? Is it that new fountain? It is prob- 
ably somehow all of these and more. 

Most of my columns in the past have been 
a tiny bit critical of Juniata, but in a (hopeful- 
ly) funny way. With this excellent ranking, 
however, I think it’s time we look at what’s 
good at Juniata and why we are ranked 75th. 
So here are seven reasons (in order of im- 
portance) why Juniata received that high 
ranking, and why a school like Gettysburg 
is 250th (Ha!). 

1. That new fountain — Need I say more? 
I needn’t. 

2. The von Liebig Temple to Science—The 
gorgeous monstrosity known as von Liebig 
is a lot like Death Valley: truly beautiful to 
look at, but if you’ re taking lots of classes in 
it, you will die. 

3. New, taller Founders — It is my theory 
that Founders was only renovated so that 
English and History students could look 
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blind people? 


to the colorful new plates in Baker. At least 
something on campus has color and diversity. 
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down (literally) on von Liebig and its sci- 
ence students. 

4. The price tag — At only about $41,000 
this year, the cost of Juniata is much lower 
than other comparable schools. Did I just 
say only $41,000? My god, I have never 
felt more strongly about anything than I feel 
right now about college being free. 

5. Jon Gosselin — Oh, yes. Jon Gosselin 
once came to our school. Who ever went to 
Gettysburg? Abraham Lincoln? 

6. Mountain Day — Here at Juniata, we 
don’t believe in telling students when their 
holidays will arrive. We want to keep them 
in suspense until 4 a.m. the day before. If 
youre not constantly talking about which 
day it better not fall on because you only 
have one freaking class that day already, it’s 
not a real holiday. 

7. We’re just badass — We eat lobsters, 
beat up freshmen for trying to go through a 
specific archway, work hard and play harder. 
We survive Baker, OChem, Juniata weather 
and the ever-vigilant bicycle cops. There is 
nothing we can’t handle. Except a freshman 
class as big as last year’s. That was a disas- 
ter. 
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I hope this made you appreciate Juniata 
just a little more. I know it did that for me, 
even if Juniata is the reason I was up until 
3 a.m. writing this. 


Guess who? 





Can you name this Juniata profes- 
sor? This campus personality will 
be revealed on www.juniatian. 
com. 
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Inbound students enjoyed lots of bondage 


exciting coupled with jug holds 


to the skateboarder who crashed through Sher- 
wood’s window. Is it really that hard to pull out 


to the couple who went all the way in Knox Sta- 
dium. It’s about time somebody scored on the 


to the Administration for putting in a handi- 
capped door opener on the new BAC door 
that is absolutely not handicapped accessible. 
What’s next--handing out Rubik’s cubes to 


Freshmen students who recently 
participated in Juniata’s Inbound 
program were thoroughly titillated 
by numerous sessions of bondage. 
Lasting the week prior to school 
starting in the fall, Inbound retreats 
give students an early introduction 
to campus life. For Juniata, with its 
tight-knit community, that means 
bondage. 

“The students were a little ner- 
vous at first,” said Robert Tanner, 
one of the leaders for the Music 
Inbound Retreat. “But after we 
warmed them up and helped them 
relax they opened up wide to many 


new and exciting bondage experi- 
ences.” 

The types of bondage varied 
depending on retreat’s focus. Stu- 
dents in the Arts retreat combined 
their bondage with body paint, 
wildly smearing different col- 
ors on a bed sheet. Some in the 
Horseback Riding retreat became 
as close to the horses as they did 
to each other. The bondage in the 
Big Brothers Big Sisters retreat 
happened between the students 
but also frequently involved young 
children seeking that special bond 
found with older companions. 

One retreat in particular, Rock 
Climbing, found bondage most 


and daisy chains. “We only use 
the highest quality ropes,” assured 
junior Chase Henry, one of the 
leaders of the retreat, as he was 
tightening an overhand knot. “And 
we make sure to be safe when do- 
ing it. Sometimes things can get 
a little rough and we just want to 
make sure everyone has a good 
time.” 

With over 200 freshmen stu- 
dents participating in the program, 
the possibilities for bondage were 
almost limitless. Most students fas- 
tened to one or two others, while 
some took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity and became intimate with as 


many people as possible. 

A few students connected to 
certain places more than people. 
Some of the strongest bondage oc- 
curred with students connecting to 
the flagpole or the eagle statue. “I 


SCHOOL FOREVER, 
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to the library,” admitted freshman 
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SPREADING YOUR WINGS TO THE 
SUNLIGHT! 


BY ERIN BURT 


AH, TOO MUCH HASSLE, ONCE HALF-FORMED, CRUMPLED, LIKE SOME 
GET MY BACHELOR'S I’M OONE WITH 


SORT OF MUTANT! LIKE IN THE FLY! 
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ferent but always pleasurable ex- 
ploit. “I loved the bondage!” said 
freshman Ben Fraser enthusiasti- 
cally. “When they say Inbound, 
they mean it!” 

Freshmen that opted out of the 
Inbound program and later heard 

of the bondage regretted missing 

ee ee ee out. “From what I’ve seen there’s 

nl eacaeemgebe longa always some bondage happening 

GUARDS! on campus,” said freshman Em- 

ily Sparks. “But you can never get 
enough.” 

Most freshmen students inter- 
viewed said they liked the bondage 
so much they would be interested 
in leading a retreat next year if they 
are not tied up in other areas. And 
with projections of student interest 
continuing to rise, it is critical that 
upperclassmen return to show the 
new students how tight the bond- 
age at Juniata can be. 
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Student roofied on campus 


By Ketty O’SHEA 





A Juniata student has con- 
firmed that she was unknowingly 
administered ketamine, a drug 
frequently associated with date 
rape cases, at a party on campus a 
few weeks ago. All other details 
are being withheld for privacy 
reasons. 

According to the New York 
State Coalition Against Sexual 
Assault, “At least one in four col- 
lege women will be the victim of 
a sexual assault during her aca- 
demic career,” and that “at least 
50 percent of college students’ 
sexual assaults are associated 





with alcohol use.” 

“Here at Juniata College you 
just feel so safe. When you’re 
averaging only 20 people at a 
party, most of whom you know, 
you don’t think all those common 
sense rules apply to you,” said 
one freshman. 

The College has specific proto- 
col that staff members follow in 
any type of assault situation said 
Resident Director of Sunderland 
Hall Dan Lauletta. 

“We issue an automatic notice 
of concern after any reported in- 
cident, which notifies figureheads 
like the Dean, Residential Life 
and Public Safety,” said Lauletta. 
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The purpose of these notice of 
concems are to inform appropri- 
ate parties of a resident’s behav- 
iors that may need to be officially 
addressed. 

Director of Residential Life 
Tim Launtz said, “What many on 
campus do not realize is that any- 
one can issue a notice of concern 
online, which is then submitted to 
the Dean’s office and from there, 
the concern can go in several dif- 
ferent directions depending on 
the issue.” 

“We do a lot of preventative 
work in the case of sexual as- 
sault, and we have a lot of support 
with this from the administration, 


| =e 


ally Mountain Day! 


ra 


professors and coaches,” said 
College Counselor Beth Wil- 
liams. “We are always open to 
present to any team, club or or- 
ganization on the topic of sexual 
assault.” The counseling center 
also trains the Resident Directors 
and Assistants in sexual assault 
awareness. 

“Our main goal is to help stu- 
dents in need to navigate different 
systems, be it legal resources or 
community or campus resources 
such as Huntingdon House or the 
sexual assault survivors group on 
campus,” said Williams. 





> see SAFETY page 7 
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(above) Freshman Clay Cooper was the first 
down the slip and slide at this year’s Moun- 
tain Day. He received a prize for being proud 
enough to do it in a Speedo. 


(left) Students arriving at Mountain Day were 
greeted by an arch of green and brown bal- 
loons. The jungle theme also included blow-up 


elephants and leopard print balloons. 


JC attempts to break world record 


Largest human mattress domino chain to be set up on campus 


By ALYSON GLASS 





On Saturday, Oct. 10, Juniata 
College students and staff will at- 
tempt to break a Guinness World 
Record for the longest chain of 
human mattress dominoes. 

Originally inspired by a Twit- 
ter post from actor Ashton Kutch- 
er, juniors Leah Cullen and Laura 
Hess have been working hard to 
bring human mattress dominoes 
to Juniata. “I thought it would 
be a good idea, it sounds like fun 


NEWS 2 


and who doesn’t want to break a 
world record?” said Cullen. 

For those unfamiliar with hu- 
man mattress dominoes, the ac- 
tivity is much like the smaller 
and safer version of dominoes. 
Each person will hold a mattress- 
domino on end behind them 
while standing in a line. Once in 
position, the lead person will fall 
backwards onto their mattress, 
while simultaneously knocking 
over the person behind them. Ac- 
cording to the Guinness World 
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Records, “Each mattress has to 
touch the person behind them be- 
fore they can fall over to ensure a 
continuous domino effect.” 
Cullen and Hess began the 
process for authorization of this 
event in July, filling out paper- 
work for both Guinness World 
Records and the College. Since 
then, they have been complet- 
ing applications and organizing 
the community to accommodate 
the strict regulations of Guinness 
World Records. Requirements 
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include that witnesses of the re- 
cord attempt be non-affiliated 
with the organization hosting 
the event. Due to this restriction, 
prominent members of the Hunt- 
ingdon community will be step- 
ping in to help including the 8 1st 
District Representative Michael 
Fleck. Huntingdon’s Mayor Fos- 
ter Ulrich and members of the 
Huntingdon Rotary Club are also 
being considered to witness the 
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Justice 


studies 
POE cut 


Budget concerns 
mark final verdict 
for discipline 


By ALEX SHOPE 





The justice studies program 
will expire with the graduating 
class of 2012. The administra- 
tion has decided to shut down 
the program, which is currently 
part of the Sociology and An- 
thropology department. 

“Tt was principally financial. 
We are in a position as most 
colleges are right now, trying 
to be cautious... about the bud- 
get. There’s a lot of uncertainty 
about what’s going on in the 
[economic] markets and what’s 
going on in higher education 
generally,” said Provost Dr. 
James Lakso. 

Lakso added, “Our enroll- 
ment in justice studies was 
pretty small. We didn’t have 
a lot of students coming in the 
door... It was not a big enroll- 
ment department for us.” 

The current justice studies 
POE does not only point stu- 
dents towards careers in crimi- 
nal law, despite the common 
misconception. 

“There are a lot of potential 
careers you can go into... We 
don’t just focus on criminal jus- 
tice in justice studies... There’s 
more of a focus on just what 
the idea of justice is and what 
is right,” said junior Seth Fox, a 
Justice Studies POE. 

“New freshmen coming in 
the door who had indicated 
some interest [in Justice Stud- 
ies]... are being advised about 
the kind of program to put to- 
gether in lieu of the Justice 
Studies POE,” said Lakso. 

Daniel Welliver, assistant 
professor of sociology, also 
added that the current freshmen 
will still be able to build POEs 
that allow them to continue on 
to post-graduate work in areas 
of justice studies. 

Welliver said, “We’re com- 
ing up with options for people 
that have an interest in human 
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Assessmenttool ARIS: friend or foe? 


Technology playing a bigger role in student classroom evaluations 


By Betuany NoELLE MELOCHE 





New technology has recently 
made its debut in Associate Chem- 
istry Professor Dr. Peter Baran’s 
Intro to Bioinorganic Chemistry 
class. ARIS is an electronic As- 
sessment, Review and Instruction 
System that accompanies the text- 
books by publisher McGraw-Hill. 
ARIS is an online tool and pro- 
vides resources for study, home- 
work, quizzes and tests. 

In order to take quizzes and tests, 
students must bring their laptops to 
class and go to the ARIS website. 
Baran has seen numerous benefits 
with the system, but some of his 
students feel differently. 

“ARIS sucks! It freaking sucks! 
It grades people unfairly,” said a 
Bioinorganic student who wished 
to remain anonymous. 

ARIS does not allow students to 
get partial credit, whereas Baran 
used to give partial credit when 
grading by hand. 

“On ARIS if you miss one little 
thing you get the whole ques- 
tion wrong. It really adds up, and 
sometimes you’re like ‘Whoa!’ 
when you see your score,” said 
sophomore Kaitlyn Shultz. Shultz 


said that what students thought 
was an A- or B+ for a quiz because 
they only got one or two ques- 
tions wrong, can end up being a 
B- or worse because those one or 
two questions will be worth three 
points each, which is also not 
known while taking a quiz. “It’s so 
much different than sitting with a 
piece of paper. You’re more likely 
to make those mistakes. I find tests 
on the computer a lot more stress- 
ful,” Shultz said. 

“T feel like it’s not a fully ac- 
curate assessment of students’ 
knowledge, because you don’t get 
any partial credit,” said Alexandra 
Irrera, a sophomore. 

“T sympathize and [the students] 
are right, these systems do not rec- 
ognize partial credit,” said Baran. 
“Bottom-line is that they get zero 
points for a wrong answer. That’s 
black and white and doesn’t need 
to be there.” Because of this, Ba- 
ran now avoids assigning prob- 
lems with multiple sub questions 
and has contacted the developers 
to suggest they add in the possibili- 
ty of partial credit. “They have my 
feedback, which is coming from 
students,” he said. 

“T feel like [our class] is the trial 
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run, but I don’t feel that our grades 
should suffer because of that,” 
said Shultz. “I’m not saying it’s a 
horrible system, but there are defi- 
nitely some pitfalls that are hurting 
people, and they are hurting people 
a lot.” 

Baran said that if, for example, 
students type Ca2+ as the answer 
to a problem instead of Ca**, the 
system will mark the answer as in- 
correct. “I told students, if you be- 
lieve it was graded wrong, to email 
me. I can look at your answer and 
see that yes, it was just a typo and 
give them credit,” said Baran. 

He said that he will also give stu- 
dents credit if it was a small prob- 
lem in their rounding of a number. 
“Tt’s a very flexible and quick sys- 
tem. Very effective I would say.” 

Sophomore Andrew _ Ickes 
agreed and said, “I think it’s fair 
for people taking the MCATs or 
standardized tests, because there’s 
no partial credit [on those tests]. 
It also gets people used to taking 
tests on the computer, because the 
MCATSs are on the computer.” 

“At some point students have to 
get prepared for that kind of test- 
ing,” said Baran. Students typical- 
ly take Bioinorganic in their third 
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semester. 

“TUsing ARIS] allows me to 
spend more time preparing for 
class, not grading. It is more effi- 
cient. Grading is done instantly,” 
said Baran. He said that in order 
to have quizzes graded by the next 
class period, he either slept three 
hours a night or used a hub of TAs. 
“T was grading entire weekends,” 
said Baran. That was with the 
class’s usual 80-90 students. This 
year the Bioinorganic class has a 
record of 110 students. 

“We are in the 21stcentury. We 
have an environment that supports 
new teaching methods. This is the 
first step,” said Baran. Technology 
is not without complications how- 
ever, and Baran said that some stu- 
dents had to bring Ethernet cables, 
and others didn’t have computers 
that were compatible and had to 
take the quizzes in the computer 
lab. 

“Tt’s been a source of stress for 
some people, like all technology 
when it’s new,” said Irrera. “The 
technological problems make the 
whole situation more stressful.” 

“T give more time for these quiz- 
zes, because I expect some techno- 
logical problems. There have been 


less and less problems as students 
adapt,” said Baran. When asked 
how ARIS has affected students’ 
grades, he said that, “on average, 
grades are in the same ballpark.” 

Baran said that there is also an 
environmental aspect and benefit 
to the system. “We would use 250 
Ibs of paper a semester. We will 
barely use 5 Ibs this year from 
scrap paper. I’m saving money on 
printing, copying, and ink.” 

When asked if Baran should use 
the system again next fall, Shultz 
said, “I feel it would be good, as 
long as all the kinks are smoothed 
out. He should ensure everyone 
will be able to access the system 
and no one will be penalized be- 
cause their computer isn’t work- 
ing. It’s frustrating when the only 
reason you do badly is because 
of computer problems, and you 
would have done well if you’d had 
the time or could do it on paper.” 

Baran said that it is too early to 
tell whether he’ll use the system 
again. “We need a whole semester 
of data to see if it is helping or if 
it is causing damage. Right now 
I don’t think it is causing damage 
and has a lot of benefits. Ask after 
the semester is over.” 





Alumni 


Walking the beat with 


By Lean Fusco 





Unlike most of his peers, Ray Ghaner 
’01 has relocated back to Huntingdon 
after graduation. Ghaner works as a lo- 
cal attorney. 

Ghaner said, “Like many people I 
came into Juniata thinking I was going 
to be a doctor.” He later chose to study 
psychology. His favorite professor was 
Dr. David Drews, former chair of Ju- 
niata’s department of psychology. Al- 
though Ghaner is very satisfied with his 
Juniata experience, he said, “The one 
regret I have is that I didn’t go abroad.” 
However, his involvement in football 
and dedication to the team is the reason 
he chose not to. 

One of Ghaner’s challenges at Junia- 
ta was adjustment during his freshman 
year. He remarks, “Juniata was a wake- 
up call, all of a sudden everyone is as 
smart as you are.” It took him until his 
sophomore year to adjust and succeed in 
college life. He believes that college life 
is “something you have to learn through 
experience...I grew up a lot during my 
four years [in college], while whole new 
worlds opened up to me at Juniata.” 

Playing football greatly impacted his 
daily life as a Juniata student; it even 
improved his grades. Ghaner found 
that, “The pressure was good...[I was] 
forced to study when [I] had the time to 
do it.” Having to schedule course work 
and social activities around football 
practices and events resulted in Ghaner 
having “more focus” when studying. 

Ghaner stated, “Attending Juniata 
College probably had the single great- 
est impact on my life of anything that 
I’ve done.” Studying at Juniata im- 
pelled Ghaner to mature and refine his 
character. During his time at Pennsylva- 
nia State University Dickinson School 
of Law, he met various students who 


spotlight on 
Huntingdon attorney 
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Attorney Ray Ghaner ‘01 is a success- 
ful lawyer in downtown Huntingdon. 


graduated from large colleges. Ghaner 
encountered his peers struggling when 
chosen to speak in class. Obtaining a 
degree from a small school like Juniata 
benefitted him. He said, “I can’t stress 
enough how Juniata prepared me for 
law school.” 

Tom Kepple became Juniata’s presi- 
dent when Ghaner was a sophomore. 
Ghaner commented on all the great im- 
provements completed after Kepple’s 
arrival. There have been numerous 
physical changes to the campus as well 
as academic enhancement. Juniata was 
recently ranked 85 in the top 100 liberal 
arts colleges in the U.S. News & World 
Report poll. Ghaner remarked, “My 
experience in law school tells me that 
we were that good, it’s nice that other 
people finally know it.” 

As a junior, Ghaner decided he want- 
ed to attend law school. During the fall 
of his senior year, Ghaner got an intern- 
ship with a local attorney and definitely 
knew this was the profession he wanted 
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Juniata Public Safety 


By Davip Hatem 





In the campus security office on a Satur- 
day night, one could see officers suiting up 
for a night’s work while joking about Penn 
State football. After a few brief words, the 
officers stepped out into the cold, pouring 
rain. The night had just begun for the men 
whose job it is to keep roughly 1,500 stu- 
dents out of harm’s way. 

Although keeping students safe is not al- 
ways a dangerous job for Juniatia’s Public- 
Safety officers, there have been some dan- 
gerous occurrences. 

When asked about the most dangerous 
thing he’s encountered, Officer Kyle Bev- 
erly said, “We had a guy two years ago who 
tried to drive away from the police and end- 
ed up in the South parking lot before pull- 
ing a weapon on us. It was one of the most 
ridiculous things I’ve ever seen.” 

Students may have seen Beverly and oth- 
er officers giving a parking ticket or break- 
ing up a particularly lively party. However, 
one may often forget the very real risk faced 
by police officers, JC Public Safety or oth- 
erwise. 

Last year, campus officers were issued 
40 caliber handguns to be used in case of 
an emergency. 

“A situation can turn deadly in a second,” 
said Officer Brian Becker. “I hesitate to say 
that anything is ever routine. Us carrying 
guns is just a sign of the times,” he said. 

Safety and Security officers face emer- 
gencies both on and off campus. 

“In my third week, I was second on the 
scene of a fatal accident on Moore and 
Spring Road. There was a man’s dead body 
lying at my feet,” Becker said. “I had to stay 
busy and keep my mind off of what was ly- 
ing in front of me,” he said. 

Despite facing such grievous situations, 
officers make it a priority to maintain a 
friendly relationship with students. 

“Everyone does stupid things. As long as 
we don’t see your face more than once a year 
it is not going to be a big deal,” said Beverly, 
laughing. 


Still, Beverly finds it difficult to stay on 
friendly terms with all members of the stu- 
dent body. 

“We are not trying to ruin anyone’s fun; 
we just want the kids to be safe. Some people 
just do not see that,” said Beverly. “When it 
comes to our reputation, there have been no 
black eyes, if you will,” he added. 

The officers say most of the instances 
where they are forced to intervene for the 
safety of students are actually avoidable. 

As a wet campus, Juniata allows students 
21 or older to drink alcohol on campus. 

“T think it’s for the best that Juniata is a 
wet campus. I think kids get into the most 
trouble when they try to hide that sort of 
thing. It’s definitely better to have that type 
of thing out into the open,” said Beverly. 

“T mean, kids are going to drink at any col- 
lege, but there isn’t a serious problem with 
drugs,” Becker said. “I’m not going to say 
that they aren’t there, but it isn’t as bad as it 
could be.” 

Beverly cautioned students who choose 
to drink on campus. “Just have a designated 
friend, a ‘wing man’ that isn’t too drunk. 
That way you’ll have someone to keep you 
from doing anything stupid,” he said. Bev- 
erly and Becker cite noise complaints and 
public indecency as the most common and 
avoidable situations that they are called to 
stop. 

Safety and Security stated that young peo- 
ple from the town as the primary cause of 
trouble on campus and hope to quell outside 
interference with the school in the future. 

“The Huntingdon police make our job 
way easier,” said Becker. “I actually did my 
internship there. Most of the guys are pretty 
cool and willing to help out whenever they 
are needed,” he added. 

Even with the cooperation of the Hunting- 
don police, Safety and Security officers still 
try to keep non-student troublemakers off of 
the campus. 

“Tf they have no legitimate reason to be 
there, we just tell them to hit the road,” said 
Beverly. Becker agreed, saying, “It’s my job 
to know who the students are.” 
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A student studies in the Cream Room on the second floor of Ellis Hall, which Student Government will 


soon be revamping along with the Cyber Café. 


Ellis second floor due for 
a much-needed facelift 


Student gov. seeks a student-oriented environment 


By JULIE CRAMER 





Students looking for a meet- 
ing place or a cosy study area 
may soon find their niche on the 
second floor of Ellis Hall. Juniata 
student government is planning 
to renovate the floor this semes- 
ter. 

“We want to make it a better en- 
vironment for the students,” said 
head of student government Ryan 
Johnson. Johnson is also the co- 
chair of the committee for Project 
Ellis. “We want something very 
close to a student union.” 

Erin Stein, the executive board 
vice-president and other co-chair, 
agreed, “We want something 
more modern, more up-to-date, 
more student oriented. The 
amount of traffic up there is high, 
so it should have more seating, be 
more attractive.” 

The biggest changes are going 
to occur in the Cream Room and 


the Cyber-Café. “Right now the 
Cream Room is dead space,” said 
dean of students Kris Clarkson. 
“Nobody sees it. Nobody moni- 
tors it. And it’s supposed to be a 
student space.” 

“We want to turn it into a meet- 
ing room and a comfortable study 
space,” said Stein. “We want our 
changes to be functional and use- 
ful.” 

“There will be computers and 
desks there. We’re going to move 
the extra pool table out,” said 
Johnson. 

Project Ellis will involve re- 
moving the computers along the 
walls of the Cyber-Café and add- 
ing another pool table. “We’re 
also going to add more seating, 
more tables for the overflow from 
Eagle’s Landing,” said Johnson. 

“The worst thing I can imagine 
is for Eagle’s to turn into grab ‘n’ 
go takeout,” said Clarkson. “Bak- 
er is this great community space 
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where the students sit around and 
talk and socialize while they eat 
their meals. Eagle’s should be 
a community area like that. We 
want it to be packed upstairs at 
lunchtime.” 

In addition, “Student murals 
are definite,” said Stein. ““Wheth- 
er it’s artwork from previous stu- 
dents or current art students who 
make a mural, there’s going to 
be student art there. We’re also 
seriously considering building a 
stage for coffeehouses.” 

“We might also repaint the 
hallways,” said Johnson. “But 
Cream and Cyber are our main 
project.” 

The money for Project Ellis 
will come mainly from the stu- 
dent government budget. “We 
have a $5000 budget for a big 
project,” said Johnson. But Kris 
Clarkson hopes the project will 
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World record attempt 
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attempt. 

Various departments of the Col- 
lege have also helped Cullen and 
Hess organize the event. The mar- 
keting department has arranged 
for local news stations to cover the 
event and is also publicizing for 
the event on the College Web site. 
The JC Gym Class Club and JC 
Rotary Club are also co-sponsors. 

Guinness World Records also 
requires a continuous video of the 
record attempt, numerous photo- 
graphs and a list of the signatures 
from the participants, which must 
be affirmed by two witnesses. The 
Department of Conferences and 
Events will be helping to manage 
the necessary video graphic and 
photographic evidence during the 
attempt. 

The Department of Residential 
Life also had to approve of dorm 
mattresses being taken out of 
rooms and used outdoors. 

Despite these preparations, Cul- 
len and Hess will be relying heav- 
ily on student participation. 

The current record for human 
mattress dominoes is 100 people, 
set by the BBC television centre 
in London, England on Sept. 22, 
2009 Cullen and Hess are opti- 
mistic about the College’s 
turnout, believing — that 
Juniata could easily shat- 
ter the recently set record 
with well over 100 par- 
ticipants. Students such as 
sophomore Jordan Yu are 
also excited for the event. 
“Tt sounds like fun, some- 
thing I definitely would 
enjoy doing,” said Yu. 

The world record at- 
tempt is not just for stu- 
dents but also for any 
College faculty or staff 
member. Cullen and Hess 
hope that this will attract 
Juniata’s President Thom- 
as Kepple, as well as other 
staff and faculty, into par- 
ticipating. 

“Dr. Reingold [should 
participate] because he is 
very intimidating, and it 
would be funny to see him 
out with the students,” 
said sophomore Kimberly 
Amrod. 





The prospect of breaking a 
world record may be exciting but 
Cullen and Hess face the ultimate 
challenge: the reluctance of stu- 
dents to carry their mattresses out 
of their rooms. “We have the num- 
bers to [break the record],” said 
sophomore Kelli Yingling, “I don’t 
know where you are going to find 
over 100 Juniata College students 
willing to drag their mattresses 
outside.” 

Sophomore Vincent Beresford 
expressed a similar sentiment. 
“T’m too lazy to take the sheets off 
my bed and drag my mattress out- 
side,” said Beresford. 

“Tt’s totally worth it, Pll walk 
250 feet with my mattress for his- 
tory,” said freshman John Apos- 
tolides. 

To maximize the visibility of 
the event, the mattress trail will be 
winding up the central sidewalk 
from Ellis Hall to Beeghly Library. 
Cullen hopes that as mattress-bear- 
ing students begin to the form the 
line, previously reluctant students 
will be more willing to participate. 

Regardless of the outcome of 
October’s record attempt, Cullen 
suggests that there may be other 
records broken in the future at 
Juniata. As for Hess, “I’m happy 
with one world record.” 
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Juniors Leah Cullen and Laura Hess are 
heading an attempt to break the Guiness 
World Record for human mattress dominoes. 





Petition for dinner in BAC 


Prof. pushes for extended hours at Café Ala Carte 


By CLAIRE WAYMAN 





Dr. James Latten, the director 
of instrumental music at Juniata, 
started a petition for Café Ala 
Carte, housed on the second floor 
of Brumbaugh Academic Center, 
to open for dinner hours on week- 
days. He feels that the extra din- 
ner hours would benefit students 
as well as professors who want to 
grab a bite to eat in the evenings. 

“T think there would be a great 
market if they would keep it open 
during dinner hours for students 
that are leaving labs, leaving a 
flute sectional or waiting for band 
to start,’ said Latten. He thinks 
that non-music students will also 
take advantage of the new hours. 
“There are theater students, stu- 
dents leaving classes and labs in 


BAC in the late afternoon. I be- 
lieve there are some evening class- 
es in BAC where people want to 
catch a bite to eat before class.” 

So far, Latten has nearly 150 
signatures on his petition. “I think 
there might be a steady business, 
not like lunch but definitely worth- 
while for them to open,” said Lat- 
ten. 

The general manager of Sodexo, 
Hal McLaughlin, is open to the 
idea of later hours for Café Ala 
Carte, but, “there has to be enough 
business in there,” said McLaugh- 
lin. In 2003, Sodexo took a foot- 
traffic survey in Café Ala Carte and 
decided to open from 8:00a.m un- 
til 2:00p.m. Last year, McLaugh- 
lin went to the school and said, 
“That building is starting to get a 
little busier, do you mind if I go till 


4:00p.m?” With the new hours in 
place, “it hasn’t been terribly busy 
those extra two hours, but I think 
it’s a good service to provide,” said 
McLaughlin. 

McLaughlin feels that sufficient 
business would be required to 
open later hours. “But, you know 
being in a tight financial year as it 
is for everybody, I can’t open it if 
I’m going to do one or two sales, 
three sales. Unfortunately, that’s 
the reality of it, you can’t put staff 
up there and use electricity and ev- 
erything else that is involved.” A 
petition might not be enough, “but 
Pll be happy to look at that,” said 
McLaughlin. 

If Café Ala Carte did open for 
the extra dinner hours, they would 
serve an unchanged menu. “I prob- 
ably couldn’t do meal exchange, 


but we would take DCB and cash. 
Everything would be there, coffee, 
sandwiches and sodas plus all the 
beverages,” said McLaughlin. 

Freshman Hilary Smith signed 
the petition but has not had the 
chance to visit Café Ala Carte yet. 
Smith is open to trying it if the new 
hours are added. “If it was open 
and if I missed dinner, yeah. Peo- 
ple can’t miss dinner and it sucks 
that Baker is so far away. I think it 
would be useful to the students that 
don’t have enough time.” 


Freshman Claire Edmunds, 
though she has not signed the pe- 
tition, would go to Café Ala Carte 
“only because the menu sounds 
delicious,” and added that Café 
Ala Carte adopting later hours 
would be beneficial for the entire 
community. 

So far, the outcome of the peti- 
tion is not certain, but with enough 
demand and consent from the Col- 
lege’s authority and McLaughlin, 
the new dinner hours might be- 
come a reality. 


lf Cafe Ala Carte extends its hours, how often 
would you purchase dinner there? 
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No taxation for textbook publication 


Upperclassman explores campaign to drop taxes on all college textbooks 


By JeEwe L. DANIELS 





Almost every student can agree 
that textbooks are too expensive. 
When students were asked where 
they purchase their books, the 
most common answer was “Not at 
the bookstore.” 

“T was out of the country last 
year, and you have to have two 
years where your kidneys are com- 
pletely healthy [to donate organs], 
and since I couldn’t sell them, I 
decided to buy my books online,” 
said sophomore Amidia Frederick 
in response to textbook prices. The 
only book she did not buy online 
was borrowed from a friend. 

Senior Brenda Tyler said, “Be- 
ing in college is expensive enough, 
and the prices of the books add too 
much hassle. They are inflating the 
price of the books when the books 
are not worth that much.” 

Textbooks are so expensive be- 
cause they are taxed by the state. 
This tax is included in bookstore 
prices, but Web sites like Amazon 
do not charge tax. 

“There is tax on items sold by 
Amazon in Pennsylvania. The dif- 
ference is that Amazon does not 
charge the tax; it is the responsi- 
bility of the customer to declare 
the purchase to the state and pay 
the tax,” said Professor J. Jackson 
Barlow, Charles a Dana Professor 


of Politics. 
“I’m supposed to pay the state?” 
said sophomore Jonathon Bryson. 
Last year, sophomore Ryan 
Stuart began a campaign to cut 
state taxes on all books, including 
textbooks. Thus far, however, his 
campaign has not moved beyond 
polling students and petitioning the 
state legislature with letters. 
Barlow believes that the current 
condition of the economy would 
decrease the chances of this dras- 
tic change in tax laws happening. 
However, Barlow does support the 
idea. “We carve out tax exemp- 
tions for good causes all the time; 
donations for churches and money 
to Juniata are not taxed.” 
Repealing the tax would help 
not only students and bookstores, 
but libraries, retailers, and anyone 
who reads. In addition to the obvi- 
ous benefits to these groups, ac- 
cording to Barlow, “They would 
have to show that revenue could 
be made up in some other way. 
We just had a huge battle over 
the state budget. If they can’t tax 
books, they have to tax something 
else, and they can’t do all of that by 
taxing cigarettes. What you would 
have to show is that the economic 
payoff for Pennsylvania would be 
greater than what the state loses 
in tax revenue.” 


Bookstore manager Jeremy 


JUNIATIAN 


Santos agrees with students that 
textbooks are too expensive, but 
disagrees with all books being 
tax-free. “We consider there to 
be two types of books, textbooks 
and trade books [other books for 
general readership]. I think trade 
books should be taxed, the state 
government needs the money.” 

Junior Caleb Gwinn is neither 
for nor against tax-free books. “I 
don’t think it’s that much money, 
so I don’t care,” he said. 

“TTextbooks] are so expensive 
because there are new editions of 
the books every year,” said Bryson. 
Lowering the cost of the books by 
a tax reduction, “would be better 
for the students,” he said. “It is not 
a big difference, but it adds up.” 

“What would be a cool idea is 
if the school had textbooks like 
in high school that you could bor- 
row then give back if you know 
you are not going to keep them,” 
said Bryson. Every Juniata student 
has bought textbooks for classes 
outside their POE, that they may 
never look at again. 

Sarah Border, a sophomore, 
buys her books online “because 
they’re cheaper, especially if you 
get international editions. They’re 
not officially for sale in the United 
States but you can get them from 
companies like _http://textbook- 
srus.com.” 


October 8, 2009 
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Sophomore Ryan Stuart’s budding campaign to cut book taxes has 


stalled due to his heavy workload. 





Juniata bestows symbolic honorary degrees 


By SEAN FARLEY 





Later this month Suzanne von 
Liebig will be awarded an honor- 
ary degree from Juniata College, 
the highest honor a university or 
college can bestow. 

According to Provost James 
Lakso, such an act recognizes 
the contribution the recipient has 
made to the college and society 
as a whole. The honorary degree 
basically amounts to a sanction of 
the recipient’s life work. It has no 
value other than its symbolism. It 
is customary for honorary degrees 
to be awarded at commencement, 
to the speaker, but this is not al- 
ways the case. 

Lakso also said there is a fixed 
procedure for awarding honorary 
degrees. First the Honorary De- 
gree Committee, chaired by the 
President of the College, discusses 
possible candidates. Students and 
faculty work side by side in mak- 
ing the decision. 

Next, the Faculty Executive 
Committee, chaired by the Pro- 
vost, reviews the candidates and 
forms its own opinion on a case 
by case basis. The recommenda- 
tions made by the Honorary De- 
gree Committee will rarely meet 
with any significant challenge 
throughout the process. However, 
the proposal is inevitably sent to 
the Board of Trustees who have 
the final say. 

It is no small wonder why the 
Honorary Degree Committee se- 
lected Suzanne von Liebig to be 
the next recipient of this venerable 
degree. For years von Liebig has 
been an outstanding contributor to 
the College, as can be seen by the 
Suzanne von Liebig theatre, which 
bears her name. 

Throughout the years she has 


been an ardent supporter of arts 
and education in projects such as 
the Naples Philharmonic Cen- 
ter for the Arts and The Naples 
Art Association’s von Liebig Art 
Center among others. In addition 
von Liebig chairs the board of the 
William J. von Liebig Foundation, 
which was founded in 1975 by her 
late husband William J. von Liebig 
46. 

Not all honorary degree re- 
cipients are directly involved with 
Juniata. Notable is the late Walter 
Kempowski, a distinguished Ger- 
man author who was awarded an 
honorary degree from Juniata in 
Germany by a special delegation 
in 2004 when he was deemed too 
ill with cancer to travel. 

He is famous for works such as 
“Bloomsday ‘97,” “Das Echo- 


lot,” “Days of Greatness,” “Did 
You Ever See Hitler?: German 
Answers” and “Dog Days.” Kem- 
powski is known for his collage 
style and great attention to the 
plight of the average man woman 
and child. Instead of focusing 
on the elite in society, he gave a 
voice to those often too meek to be 
heard. 

In addition to his honorary Doc- 
tor of Humane Letters degree, 
Kempowski was given an an- 
tique Pennsylvania-German bible 
printed by Johann Barr in 1819 in 
Lancaster, PA. The bible was from 
the Beeghly Library’s special col- 
lection, a priceless gift. 

Another person worthy of men- 
tion is politician and civil rights 
activist John Lewis, awarded a 
Doctor of Humane Letters in 2004. 


He was active in the 1961 Freedom 
Rides, organizing sit-ins against 
bus segregation in the south. 
Former chairman of the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Com- 
mittee (SNCC), John Lewis fought 
for civil rights alongside such 
leaders as Martin Luther King Jr., 
Whitney Young, and Philip Ran- 
dolph. 

In 1977 then President Jimmy 
Carter appointed John Lewis to 
run ACTION, which was a fed- 
eral volunteer agency. He is now 
the Democratic representative of 
Georgia’s 5th district, member of 
the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, the Congressional Black 
Caucus, and Senior Chief Deputy 
Democratic Whip. 

In 1991, William von Liebig 
was given the Alumni Achieve- 


ment Award for advancements to 
the field of vascular technology 
and business. Named a trustee in 
1995, von Liebig was in 1999 
posthumously awarded an hon- 
orary Doctor of Science Degree 
from the College. His legacy at 
the College is most visible in the 
august facade of the state of the 
art William J. von Liebig Center 
for Science which he funded and 
helped design. 

William von Liebig himself left 
no small imprint on the communi- 
ty. A Huntingdon native, William 
von Liebig graduated from Junia- 
ta with a degree in science and a 
desire to go to medical school. 

A complete list of Honorary De- 
gree recipients from Juniata can be 
found at: http://www.juniata.edu/ 
president/honorary.html 
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Show me the RSO money: how students’ $65 
activities fee is being used among clubs 


By Kenan Li 





All students pay a $65 activity 
fee as part of their tuition. How- 
ever, not many are aware of how 
this money is allocated. 

Students run as many as 92 
registered student organizations 
(RSO) on campus. Money and a 
well-organized system are essen- 
tial for clubs to function efficiently. 
The Office of Student Activities 
and Student Government work 
together to aid and allocate RSO 
money. The majority of this mon- 
ey comes from the student activi- 
ties fee. 


Student Government is respon- 
sible for the administration of 
funds allocated to RSOs. Although 
Student Government is overseen 
by the Office of Student Activities, 
Director of Student Activities Jes- 
sica Jackson said, “They are quite 
self-sufficient and use ethical busi- 
ness practices.” 

At the end of each spring semes- 
ter, RSOs are asked to submit an 
allocation petition, which asks for 
the amount of money needed for 
the next year. These petitions are 
then reviewed by the Allocation 
Board headed by the Executive 
Board Treasurer. The Allocation 


Board either modifies or approves 
the request. After the decisions 
have been made, Student Govern- 
ment sends the final amount for 
each RSO to the accounting office. 

According to Manal Daher- 
Mansour, treasurer of student 
government, if RSOs need more 
money than the amount they are 
given, they can either fundraise or 
request more funds from student 
government. To receive additional 
funds, the RSO needs to submit a 
petition for the additional funds. 
The treasurer is then expected to 
give a presentation in front of the 
Allocation Board explaining what 


the money is going to be used for. 

If the requested amount exceeds 
$750, then the request has to go 
through the Student Senate for the 
final approval by a vote. “We en- 
courage fundraising as well, so if 
we can’t give them enough, their 
fundraising efforts should cover 
the rest.” said treasurer Daher- 
Mansour. 

This year, the total budget allo- 
cated to RSOs was $194,260.00. 
The Juniata Activities Board 
(JAB) receives around $100,000 
of this fund. This money is divid- 
ed between the 40 to 50 students 
on committees that handle major 


campus events. Data provided 
by the Chair of JAB Dustin Gee 
states that the Major Event re- 
ceives $34,000, Friday Night Live 
$22,000 and Mountain Day an av- 
erage of $12,500. 

Out of ten students polled ran- 
domly on campus, seven had no 
idea how RSO money is collected 
and allocated. All students polled 
who were involved in RSOs felt 
that the funds received from allo- 
cation and fundraising worked fine 
for their organization. Nine out of 
ten students were satisfied with last 
year’s traditions and activities and 
are looking forward to this year’s. 





English program now offers distinction 
Independent study and research opportunities opens graduation doors 


By Caro yn G. GiBson 





Juniata’s English department is 
currently working to implement a 
new program for students to grad- 
uate with distinction beginning in 
the 2010-2011 school year. Cur- 
rent seniors with high grade point 
averages will be able to graduate 
with distinction through a spring 
independent study. 

Dustin Gee, a senior with an 
English POE is thrilled that the 
English department will offer dis- 


tinction. “A number of other aca- 
demic disciplines offer distinction 
programs for their students, and I 
think it is wonderful that the facul- 
ty from the English department is 
both willing and enthusiastic about 
working with students on research 
projects,” said Gee. 

Numerous other English POE 
students have an increasing desire 
to complete a senior honors thesis. 
“We did a survey of alumni and 
they felt that the English depart- 
ment would be stronger with a 


Should every academic department have 
honors distinctions for graduates? 
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graduation component and would 
also help students to get into grad 
schools,” said Peter H. Goldstein, 
John Downey professor of English 
and the chair of the department. 

The capstone experience would 
relate to the student’s POE and 
would also be required within the 
English POE. The level of perfor- 
mance throughout the experience 
and the concluding results would 
then determine if an English stu- 
dent could graduate with honors. 
“The student would pick a subject 
related to English and their specific 
POE,” said Goldstein. 

The capstone experience would 
consist of a two-class, two-se- 
mester sequence, taken during a 
student’s senior year. In the fall of 
senior year, students would take a 
class devoted to English research 
methods. In the spring, under the 
supervision of English faculty, 
students would engage in a large- 
scale research project, comparable 
to an independent study. 

This method gives the English 
students the fall semester to pre- 


pare for the independent study and 
take the proper amount of time to 
do research, while the spring se- 
mester gives them enough time to 
organize and complete the experi- 
ence. 

English students wishing to par- 
ticipate in the capstone experience 
and receive distinction will also 
need a certain GPA in their English 
POE courses, although this GPA 
is currently undecided. This is re- 
quired by most other departments 
that give distinction. 

According to Goldstein, the 
capstone experience is “still evolv- 
ing,” but the English department 
expects to have a solid plan in a 
month. The curriculum commit- 
tee, headed by Associate Profes- 
sor of French and world language 
and culture department chair Mi- 
chael Henderson and comprised 
of various other faculty members, 
will ultimately approve the cap- 
stone. Upon the plans approval, 
Goldstein assures that current ju- 
niors will be able to sign-up for 
thecapstone during next spring’s 


registration. 

Gee knows that students need 
an opportunity to design, conduct, 
and write practical scholarly re- 
search. “Participating in such an 
experience is crucial for any stu- 
dent who plans to pursue graduate 
school,” said Gee. 

Another English POE, freshman 
Caroline Phillips said, “I think it’s 
really great that English majors 
can get honors now. It’s a demand- 
ing major and students should be 
rewarded for the hard work they 
do just like they are in the other 
majors.” 

“English is a hard subject to 
major in-a lot of reading, a lot of 
papers, and a lot of effort and pa- 
tience,” said senior Andra Sipols. 
“T think [having an English cap- 
stone] will not only strengthen 
the English program, but also the 
relationship the students have with 
the English professors, the con- 
tent area, and other English POEs 
It will require more work on our 
part, but then again, that’s why it’s 
called a distinction program!” 





No more room for justice 
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rights, civil rights, or criminal 
justice as either masters [degree] 
work or a career. ...We’ll probably 
be able to hold on to many of the 
course offerings that were part of 
justice studies.” 

Unfortunately, courses such 
as Justice Studies I and II, which 
were taught by Associate Profes- 
sor of Socialogy Polly Smith, will 
have to be dropped due to her re- 
cent resignation. 

“This will mean [students] will 
be building their POE in a differ- 
ent way. So it could be a sociol- 
ogy POE or some of these other 
courses that relate to justice studies 
as designated electives in a POE. 
Some students might elect to do an 
independent individualized POE 
and put together some of these 
courses along with others they are 
interested in,” said Welliver. 

Students who are sophomores 
and above can still graduate with 
a justice studies POE, however. 


Welliver said, “For those students 
who are sophomores or juniors, 
they have taken the core courses 
and what is remaining are things 
that we are going to continue to of- 
fer anyway.” 

Lakso confirmed this, saying, 
“We decided that we had sufficient 
resources in place to allow the stu- 
dents who were here to finish their 
programs.” Despite the loss of 
Smith, Lakso feels that the faculty 
of the sociology and anthropology 
departments will be able to help 
the current justice studies POE stu- 
dents complete their programs for 
graduation. 

Fox feels that there will not be 
many serious effects on his gradu- 
ation plans. “The only real effect it 
will have on me is that I will have 
to get a new advisor... A lot of the 
upper level classes we take with 
sociology majors anyway.” 

Welliver feels that the cancel- 
ation of the program will not affect 
the number of students coming 
into the sociology and anthropol- 


ogy programs. 
“T think students...find the per- 


spective they can get from sociolo- 
gy to be useful and helpful in other 
discipline areas so we find people 
adding that to their elective courses 
or selections. ...We have relatively 
few people who name sociology 
as their POE, more who name it 
as a secondary emphasis. ..or take 
sociology courses in the process of 
building an individualized POE,” 
said Welliver. 

Factors such as low enrollment 
and budgeting concerns make a 
strong case for the cancellation 
of the justice studies program. 
Although the College has firm 
grounds for the decision, not all 
students agree with the administra- 
tion. 

“T wish that they were still go- 
ing to continue [the Justice Studies 
program] because I think that it is a 
valuable program, but the College 
is going to make the decisions that 
it feels is best for the College,” said 
Fox. 
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be “low-cost to no-cost.” 

“Tt’s mostly moving things 
around at this point,” said Clark- 
son. “Taking the computers from 
Cyber and moving them into 
Cream, moving the pool table 
into Cyber.” 

Clarkson has a lot of support 
for the project. “I told them, 
“Take it on. Make it better. Make 
it a better space.” 

“School administration isn’t 
very involved in this,” said John- 
son. “They were talking about do- 
ing something at some point, and 
we saw an opportunity to jump 
on it and make some changes in 
the short-term. But we’re still in 
the planning stage,” he added. 
“We haven’t decided on every- 
thing that will happen, and we’re 
running most of our ideas past the 
administration.” 

Student government is hoping 
for more feedback from students 
on what they want to see done. 
“There’s been a small response 


so far,” said Stein. “We’re hoping 
word of mouth will get people 
more involved. We also think 
once some of the changes are 
made it will trigger a response 
from students. Actual changes 
will make an impact.” 

There is no shortage of ideas 
from Clarkson. “We could put a 
climbing wall in Cream. It could 
be a recreational space as well. 
There are lots of possibilities. ’'d 
also like to see something done 
about the old dishes from Baker, 
but we’d need a dishwasher up- 
stairs to do that--we’d have to use 
Cream for that. It’s an interesting 
question whether students would 
rather have more social space or 
more sustainability.” 

For now, students can expect to 
see small changes in the immedi- 
ate future. Bigger changes will 
have to wait for the spring semes- 
ter. “We’re hoping to get most of 
the big things done over Christ- 
mas break,” said Stein. “Hope- 
fully it will all be finished before 
students get back for spring.” 
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New servers block hazardous Web sites 


By WILLIAM CAMPBELL 





Students using the Juniata net- 
work have discovered a number 
of websites blocked by the College 
in recent weeks. The blocked web- 
sites are the result of a new mal- 
ware and phishing website blocker 
the College has put in place. 

“Phishing websites and malware 
are dangerous to both the user and 
the network,” said David Fusco, 
Associate Vice President & Chief 
Information Officer. 

A phishing website is a mali- 
cious site designed to fraudulently 
acquire sensitive information from 
the user such as credit card infor- 
mation and passwords by pre- 
tending to be a trustworthy entity. 
Malware is malicious software de- 
signed to infect a computer with- 
out the owner’s consent. Both are 
general terms used by computer 
professionals to describe any form 
of hostile or intrusive software. 

The new server, Open DNS, was 
put in place by the Juniata network 


on Sept.14. According to Fusco, 
“The new server was put into place 
to block access to phishing web- 
sites and malware.” 

Anne Wood, director of Cam- 
pus Network and Security (CNS), 
noted, “When the program was put 
into place there were some initial 
issues. A number of websites were 
mistakenly blocked, but once the 
problems were discovered they 
were fixed immediately.” 

“Tt is not our policy to block 
websites based on content.” Wood 
added. 

The most frequently blocked 
websites are: www.facebook.cm, 
www.eatbeef.com.tw and a0v.org. 
These websites are similar to pop- 
ular websites such as facebook, but 
minor typos lead to phishing web- 
sites and malware. 

As students began finding 
blocked websites accusations of 
censorship and invasion of privacy 
were made against CNS. Fusco 
responded, “If you look at our Ea- 
glenet policies we do not monitor 


or block traffic purposely.” The 
Eaglenet Residence Halls Policy 
under privacy confirms this. 

“Network Services staff moni- 
tors network traffic only to main- 
tain the healthy operation of Ea- 
gleNet. Information gathered may 
include the source and destination 
of a network session, the amount 
of bandwidth used, and the time 
each session was opened and 
closed. Network Services reserves 
the right to terminate a user’s Ea- 
gleNet connectivity if that user’s 
network activity adversely affects 
EagleNet and/or other users of Ea- 
gleNet. 

Network Services does not 
monitor the content of network 
communication without the con- 
sent of the Dean of Students and 
the Provost or unless specifically 
and legally requested by a law 
enforcement agency. In the case 
of serious and repeated misuse of 
EagleNet or suspected illegal ac- 
tivity, the required authorization to 
monitor and record the contents of 


Does Juniata have the right to restrict what Web 
sites students browse? 
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network traffic may be obtained.” 

The entire policy can be found 
at http://www, juniata.edu/services/ 
cts/policies/ResidenceHallUsage. 
pdf. 

“T don’t think these websites are 
protected under the first amend- 
ment. They are actually malicious 
tools disguised as websites, and 
therefore I can’t imagine that they 
should be protected,” said Lynn 
Cockett, associate professor of 
communications. 

Open DNS is not the only mea- 
sure being taken by CNS to pre- 
vent malicious software from en- 
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tering the network. According to 
Fusco, “We have a number of pre- 
ventative things in place to reduce 
spam.” He also added, “But if you 
look at our Eaglenet policies we do 
block traffic purposely, and we do 
not proactively monitor content.” 

Fusco recommended, “Keep 
machines updated with antivirus, 
Microsoft and spyware updates.” 

Wood added that students ex- 
periencing problems accessing 
websites they feel should not be 
blocked should contact the CNS 
so the problem may be looked into 
and fixed. 





Student versus food 


One senior’s quest to blog his eating adventures 


By Matt BEGLEY 


Senior Caleb Davis decided to 
break up the typical cycle of senior 
year and try every drink offered by 
Jitters Café. The idea soon mani- 
fested into eating every meal in 
Eagle’s Landing. Davis would en- 
ter the culinary arts as a critic by 
writing his opinions on everything 
he sampled. 

With help from senior Rio G. 
Tomlin, Davis decided to take on 
the challenge by blogging. Fitting 
their personalities, the purpose 
behind the blog is rather ‘tongue- 
in-cheek’ and serves just as some- 
thing to do while finishing school. 

“We eat like everyone else,” 
Tomlin said. “We are serious with 
the opinions that we post though.” 

At first Davis did not expect any- 
one to read the blog. A few people 


have posted their feelings about 
the food offered by Eagle’s Land- 
ing and have even suggested future 
meals to the “Masters of Muddy.” 
Between soccer and classes, the 
duo typically updates their blog 
two to four times a week. 

Like most students, Freshman 
Kuba Szulaczkowski was “not 
aware of the blog.” 

When asked about whether or 
not the blog would help him de- 
cide what meal he would choose, 
Szulaczkowski replied that he 
would “possibly be influenced by 
the blog, still I would want to try it 
for myself.” 

The blog’s laid-back style is 
very appealing to an audience 
because it reads just as if a friend 
were speaking. Not only is the 
food discussed, but other impor- 
tant factors of choosing a meal at 


Eagle’s Landing are touched upon. 
Ifone was rushing to grab some- 
thing before class, Davis’s blog 
also has information about which 
foods take the longest to wait for. 
When talking about the chicken 
stir fry and how long it takes to or- 
der, Davis said, “...it took a good 
five minutes or more before I even 
got to place my order. I would sug- 
gest a different option if you’re in 
a hurry and there is a line. If time 
isn’t an issue, no harm no foul.” 

As per Davis and Tomlin’s 
likings, they prefer Baker over 
Eagle’s Landing, even though Ea- 
gle’s Landing has “better quality, it 
has less variety than Baker.” 

“The new [Eagle’s Landing] is 
better than the old Muddy, even 
the staff is funnier,” Tomlin said. 
“But there is no dinner meal ex- 
change,” finished Davis. 
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Caleb Davis samples a sandwich from the Sub Connection in Eagles 
Landing. Check out his blog to see how he liked it. 


The favorite Eagle’s Landing 
dishes of the critical duo are the 
Fajita Bowl and the Quesadilla, 
which can be found on their blog 
along with all the other dishes they 
have sampled at http://mymouth- 
vsmuddy. blogspot.com. 


If curious as to what the best 
option is for taste, convenience 
or whatever else at Eagle’s Land- 
ing, check out Davis and Tomlin’s 
blog. But be warned, some of the 
reviews are not for the weak of 
heart... or stomach. 





Downloading disaster: understanding the 
consequences of illegal file sharing 


By NicoLe Houck 





Illegal file sharing at Juniata is 
at an all time high. In the first four 
weeks of the Fall semester, the 
College has been cited 25 times for 
illegal file sharing. On Sept. 15, an 
announcement from Campus Net- 
work and Security was sent to stu- 
dents advising “not to download 
music or movies from the Internet. 
Furthermore, it is also illegal to 


share these files from your com- 
puter. Utilizing EagleNet to com- 
mit a crime is against the terms of 
usage that everyone signed during 

Associate Vice President & 
Chief Information Officer Dave 
Fusco said, “[Illegal file sharing] is 
not a huge problem, but it’s grow- 
ing. Juniata tries not to censor what 
students can and cannot do with 
their computers.” 


Do you download music illegally? 





“We don’t try to censor what 
you do. We have not blocked the 
program entirely. We kind of push 
people to Apple iTunes. We give 
it more priority and more space 
on the network,” said Director of 
Campus Security Anne Wood. 

“Juniata does not block 
Limewire,” said Fusco. “We give a 
certain amount of space on the net- 
work to Limewire, but priority is 
given to academic programs first.” 

Citations are sent by copyright 
protection agencies to the College. 
These letters inform authorities at 
Juniata of the IP Address of the 
user. When Juniata receives a cita- 
tion, a series of events occur. First, 
the computer is disabled from the 
network. Campus Network Ser- 
vices notifies the Dean of Students, 
Kris Clarkson. Dean Clarkson then 
notifies the student and disciplin- 
ary action is taken. 


Depending on the severity of 
the situation students can receive 
anything from a written warning to 
further action. After the student has 
been punished, Juniata informs the 
copyright protection agency that 
they have dealt with the issue, and 
the problem usually ends there. 

Charlie Veranis, a sophomore, 
said, “Illegal file sharing is some- 
thing that is extremely difficult to 
control. Everyone does it in some 
form or another.” 

Bridget Kirkwood, a sopho- 
more, said, “I never really realized 
this was an issue at Juniata. I never 
used file sharing programs before I 
came to Juniata.” 

According to policy terms of 
usage, unethical use of EagleNet 
includes “Unauthorized duplica- 
tion and/or distribution of copy- 
righted material (software, graph- 
ics, audio/video, recordings). This 


includes downloading (making a 
local copy of) copyrighted music 
to a personal computer without 
authorization from the copyright 
owner.” According to Fusco, ille- 
gal file sharing can be defined as 
“sharing or getting a copy of some- 
thing you did not pay for.” Mov- 
ies and music are most commonly 
abused, but other documents and 
PDF’s also fall into this category. 

Fusco said, “The problem is 
most users that install Limewire 
end up sharing things they didn’t 
want to share.” Because Limewire 
is a peer-to-peer program, every- 
one on the internet has access to 
these files. 

However, Wood said that pun- 
ishment for these offenses “has 
never gone as far as a law suit. 
[Juniata] never gives the name of 
a student. We do the best we can to 
protect you.” 
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Juniata history room 


Student historian takes on project to 
bring Juniata history to light 


By ANDREW MEDLYN 





With the renovation of Founders Hall and 
years of work by one student complete, a 
history exhibit will soon showcase the his- 
tory of Juniata and, in particular, Founders 
Hall. 

For Senior Cody Fulton, better known 
by his rugby nickname “Papabear,” a his- 
tory room has long been in the works. “It is 
the culmination of four years of internships 
and independent studies with a collection of 
objects that had not been databased,” Fulton 
said. For years, a large collection of docu- 
ments and historical objects collected dust in 
the attic of Carnegie Hall, which serves as 
the campus museum. Beginning his Fresh- 
man year, Fulton sorted through the piles to 
find what was historically relevant. 

“Nobody knew what was up in the attic 
of the museum, and it was my job to make 
sense of what was up there,” said Fulton. 

Fulton was a bit guarded about what 
would go into the history room. “Most 
of what is going in there are photographs 
and some 3D objects,” he said. Among 
other items on display will be the original 
file cabinets from Founders Hall. These will 
contain student records from World War I as 
well as GI Bill records. The GI Bill allowed 
returning servicemen from World War II to 
pursue an education. 

A surprising discovery was made through 
Fulton’s work. According to President Tom 
Kepple, “We think that Founders Hall was 
the first coeducational dormitory in the Unit- 
ed States. And you wouldn’t think of that of 
an institution founded by a church.” 


Fulton worked on the project this sum- 
mer through an internship. “I guess because 
I was the only Museum Studies Major in my 
class, it fell to me to do it,” he said. Direc- 
tor of Juniata Collge Museum of Art Judy 
Maloney said that Fulton’s internship totaled 
over 240 hours. While he worked indepen- 
dently, he received help from the facilities 
staff in moving the artifacts around. His bud- 
get of $2,400 came mostly from indepen- 
dent grants, which also paid for his salary 
over the summer. Fulton, however, says that 
he did not use the full amount. The money 
left over will go back into other Juniata pro- 
grams. 

Not all of the objects going into Found- 
ers will be from the College’s collection. 
Some are donations from alumni, professors 
and Huntingdon residents. “The exhibit will 
change at least once a year,” said Maloney. 
Students who are involved in the Museum’s 
Studies POE will make future changes to the 
exhibit. 

The original idea for the project came 
from Kepple. The decision to put a history 
exhibit in Founders was a natural decision. 
“Tt seemed like since Founders Hall is the 
most historic building on campus, we ought 
to showcase the history of the college here,” 
said Kepple. 

The history room in Founders Hall will 
open Trustee’s Weekend on Oct. 23. This 
will coincide with the formal dedication 
of Founders. “Every student that has come 
through Juniata has touched Founders Hall,” 
said Kepple. For him, it seems fitting that 
the exhibit will open in the building where 
Juniata first began. 
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Preventing sexual assault 
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The Health and Wellness center pro- 
vides many services for students. Every 
student is allowed ten free counseling 
sessions a year. Additionally, student well- 
ness records are kept separately from stu- 
dent academic records. 

“We’ve found that the best prevention 
tool comes from students’ peers, but we’re 
willing to do whatever it takes to bring an 
end to sexual assault,” said Williams. 

Launtz offered his idea on how to put an 
end to sexual assault. “I believe that stu- 
dent government or campus organizations 
need to take the initiative on this issue, it 
matters more to students when it comes 
from their friends.” 

Resident Assistant of Lesher Hall Ellen 
Santa Maria said she and other resident 
assistants received training on sexual as- 
sault. “They urge us to encourage our 


residents that if they want to go out on 
the weekends, they should always do so 
in groups.” 

“Just always be aware of your sur- 
roundings, you can turn your back for 
only two seconds and something like this 
can happen to you,” said Lauletta. 

“The buddy system holds true,” said 
Lauletta. “Always have someone else 
with you, it doubles your ability to spot 
something suspicious.” 

“There are all kinds of lists out there on 
how to avoid this but all you really need to 
do is use common sense and follow your 
intuitions,” Williams said. “Students need 
to understand what the alcohol policies are 
on campus and why they are in place. For 
example, do not overuse and never leave 
your drink uncovered.” 

“Tf something like this is reported,” said 
Launtz. “We will do everything in our 
power to help.” 


Local legal alumnus 
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to pursue. He had an opportunity to play 
football in Europe after college, but he 
did not seriously look at this as an option 
because he was committed to law school. 
He said, “I probably put blinders on to any 
other opportunities available to me.” 
During Ghaner’s second year of law 
school, he acquired a job at a law firm 
in Huntingdon and worked full time 
throughout his third year of schooling. 
After graduating from law school, Ghaner 
moved back to Huntingdon and worked 
with the same law firm from 2004 to 
2007. In 2007, Ghaner moved to Lan- 


caster and worked at a large Philadelphia 
based firm. When asked what brought him 
back to Huntingdon he said, “I just really 
like it here, Huntingdon is a great place to 
live and raise a family. I think the people 
that are here make Huntingdon a special 
place.” Ghaner resides with his wife, Alli- 
son Zeigler ‘01. Last year, Ghaner opened 
up his own law firm in town. 

Law Offices of Ray Ghaner is a general 
practice located in downtown Hunting- 
don. The areas in which he practices are 
bankruptcy, criminal defense, real estate, 
wills and estates, and civil suits. He serves 
Huntingdon County, as well as Center, 
Blair, and Mifflin counties. 





Underage drinking and quiet hour violations 


By Jessica DEMARCHIS 





Though rumors that Sherwood 
Hall is on party probation are false, 
issues with underage drinking and 
quiet hour violations have caused 
its Resident Director Ramin 
Mazaheri to discuss these issues 
with students. A meeting was held 
during the week of Sept. 14. 

One penalty for these violations 
is social probation, which consti- 
tutes a loss of privileges for a set 
time. The decision is made mainly 
by the R.D., who also decides how 
long the probation is implanted 
for. If a major incident occurs, the 


Dean of Students makes the deci- 
sion and adds more serious conse- 
quences. Students can be forced to 
pay fines and face a loss of extra- 
curricular activities. 

“Most probations happen due to 
alcohol related problems and unac- 
ceptable behavior,” said Assistant 
Director of Residential Life Matt 
Lovell. 

During social probation, stu- 
dents are not permitted to have 
more than twice the room occu- 
pancy. There also cannot be any 
audible music from the room. Pro- 
bation can range from two weeks 
to an entire year. 


The main objective of the meet- 
ing held by Mazaheri was to ad- 
dress first floor parties. “I have 
no choice but to be a little more 
strict than I have been about drink- 
ing, noise, and gatherings in the 
hallways,” wrote Mazaheri in an 
e-mail he sent to the first floor resi- 
dents of Sherwood. He also wrote 
that at every weekly R.D. meet- 
ing he heard complaints about the 
same issue. 

Mazaheri also shared complaints 
he had received about music being 
played on the patio loudly after 
quiet hours. He also addressed the 
increased amount of trash on the 


patio and lawn. 

Mazaheri has directed residents 
to keep the parties inside of the 
rooms and to keep the voices and 
music down. 

The issue of underage drinking 
has been a problem because Sher- 
wood is predominately a freshmen 
hall. “I feel I’ve been pretty lenient 
with your parties, but if these first 
floor parties or gatherings do not 
calm down, it will cause write ups 
or calls to coaches,” Mazaheri also 
wrote. 

“The R.D. of Sherwood did ad- 
dress or rather advise the residents 
about parties being prohibited in 


the hallways and review the col- 
lege alcohol policy. This is not 
uncommon for an R.D. to do in 
a predominately freshmen build- 
ing,” said Director of Residential 
Life Tim Launtz. 

Julie Trout, a freshman, said, 
“The parties in Sherwood are not 
out of control. Some people are 
just being irresponsible by bring- 
ing alcohol outside of the room.” 

Jordan Bohrer a freshman, is a 
Sherwood resident and said, “It’s 
loud, but I deal with it.” 

Party probation was implement- 
ed in East earlier this semester. The 
rugby room was on probation for 
two weeks because a guest staying 
in the room was caught urinating 
on the lawn. 

In the Spring of 2002, Launtz 
approached the residents of East 
with an idea to make a list of rules 
for responsible hosting. At the be- 
ginning of the year, all residents of 
East read and sign this document. 
If any of the above rules are bro- 
ken, there is a possibility of social 
probation. 

Students agree to clear out land- 
ings, keep their doors closed at all 
times and be responsible for their 
guests. They also are advised to 
follow all college policies and 
state laws with regards to alcohol 
and drugs, inform the R.A. and/or 
R.D. of the gathering and end it by 
2 a.m. 

“We are not the party police,” 
said Launtz. “It is about education. 
We want them to benefit and learn 
from it. We want them to have a 
positive, safe experience here at 
Juniata. That is the key,” he said. 
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Have a topic that you'd like 
President Kepple to write about? 
Simply e-mail your suggestion 
to juniatian@juniata.edu. 


The current economic down- 
turn (hopefully now on the up- 
turn) hides some pretty interesting 
changes ahead for this country 
and those of you graduating from 
Juniata in the next several years. 
With normal birth rates and legal 
emigration, the population of the 


United States will grow from 300 
million to 400 million over the 
next 40 years. By any standard 
this is an unprecedented increase 
in our population. 

Surprising to many is that the 
growth is fueled mostly by a new 
baby boom. In the United States 
following World War II there 
were 11 consecutive years of an- 
nual births above 4 million — the 
original “baby boom.” Starting in 
the year 2000 there have been nine 
consecutive years of four million 
or more births creating the “new 
baby boom.” A quick look at the 
children of Juniata faculty and staff 
will confirm this! At the same time 
huge numbers of the original baby 
boom generation will be retiring. 
A look around Juniata’s faculty 
and staff will also confirm this! 
Clearly there will be a large vac- 
uum to be filled in the job market 
with more consumers and record 
retirements from the labor force. 
To name a few there are already 
needs for more teachers, scientists, 
engineers, physicians and govern- 
ment workers across the nation. 
For example the Bureau of labor 
Statistics forecast that “employ- 


ment on science and engineering 
occupations will increase 70 per- 
cent faster that the overall growth 
rate for all occupations.” At the 
same time Shirley Ann Jackson 
in her book The Quiet Crisis: Fall- 
ing short in Producing American 
Scientific and Technical Talent 
projected that “25 percent of the 
current science and engineering 
workforce will have retired by 
2010.” NASA projects that by 
2011 “28 percent of its engineers 
and 45 percent of its scientists will 
be eligible to retire”’ And these 
are not the only fields that will 
need many more college gradu- 
ates to fill positions. To be sure 
retirements have slowed because 
of the economy but they are defi- 
nitely coming. 

There is certainly an opportu- 
nity for those educated to take ad- 
vantage of this new demographic 
shift. So our job at Juniata is to 
both help you recognize the op- 
portunities ahead and help you 
prepare for them. 


Ta 
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Ask the Administration 


“Why did the secure in place 
drill not occur during the first 
two weeks of school?” 


After reviewing the sched- 
ule we elected to spread out the 
emergency secure in place drills 
over several months. The com- 
bination of fire drills and secure 
in place drills during the first sev- 
eral weeks of the semester could 
overwhelm students. Our initial 
emphasis has been on fire drills 
and locking procedures. We plan 
to conduct individual residence 
hall secure-in-place drills in Oc- 
tober. RDs will be contacting stu- 
dents regarding procedures and 
Public Safety will be conducting 
the drills. 

-Tim Launtz, Director of Resi- 
dential Life and Public Safety 


“With a 53 percent average 
discount awarded to its stu- 
dents, why does Juniata Col- 
lege display a $40,000 sticker 
price?” 


The $40,200 price is what it 
costs to attend Juniata. That cost 
allows us to provide great aca- 





Letters to the Editor 


Editor: 


In the recent issue of the 
Juniatian a profile ran on the 
new Director of Student Ac- 
tivities, Jessica Jackson. The 
profile was well written, but I 
feel like it was biased in favor 
of Jackson. The only opinion 
presented in the profile was 
that of Dustin Gee, the head 
of JAB. I am not questioning 
Gee’s sincerity, but since Jack- 
son oversees JAB it would be 
detrimental to their working 
relationship if Gee was pub- 
licly critical of Jackson. I am 
an RSO president and have 
talked to other RSO presi- 
dents as we’ve began working 
with Jackson these first few 
weeks. The vast majority of 
presidents I’ve spoken to view 
Jackson as redundant, naive, 


and generally incompetent. 
This is best seen through an 
example. Jackson’s “primary 
goal,” for the Office of Stu- 


dent Activities, as stated in 
the article, is to “become more 
sustainable.” Yet, at the recent 
RSO Policy Dinner, given 
to update presidents about 
the RSO Student Handbook, 
Jackson gave a PowerPoint 
outlining information in the 
handbook, printed out a copy 
of the handbook for each RSO 
president, and printed out a 
copy of her PowerPoint for 
each RSO president. Essen- 
tially, we received the same 
information three times, two 
of which wasted paper. The 
presentation itself was noth- 
ing more than Jackson reading 
from the slides. This example 
is not an exception to Jack- 
son’s behavior, but the rule. I 
disagree with Gee’s opinion 
and believe Jackson will either 
have a null effect or a negative 
effect on the Office of Student 
Activities and all RSOs. 


Name withheld by request 





Editor: 


According to a 2008 Gallup 
poll, ninety-seven percent of 
Americans oppose cruelty to 
animals, yet only about three 
percent of Americans are veg- 
etarian. Why doesn’t the sec- 
ond number match the first? 
Meat-eaters are often only 
vaguely aware of the extreme 
cruelty that animals endure on 
moder factory farms. But 
the facts of animals’ lives are 
clear: extreme confinement, 
mutilation, large doses of hor- 
mones and antibiotics, early 
and painful deaths. Why con- 
tinue to support cruelty when 
it’s so easy to choose a veggie 
burger instead of a hamburger 
or tofu instead of steak? Be- 


ing vegetarian or vegan has 
never been easier. 

How can Juniata Col- 
lege, as an ethical institution 
committed to sustainability, 
make a stand against the cruel 
and environmentally destruc- 
tive industrial food system? 
How about boycotting fac- 
tory farm products, offering 
more vegetarian and vegan 
options in Baker, and starting 
a food coop for students who 
want to opt out of the meal 
plans? If you'd like to support 
these efforts, please contact 
vegetarianalliance@juniata. 
edu. 


Sincerely, 
Claire Holzner, Vegetarian 
Alliance faculty advisor 





&THUMBS UP, THUMBS DowK(’S 


hopped to class. 


Tech? 


to the kid who failed Moore St. Frogger, but still 


to no cats at pet therapy. Honestly, no one has ever 
been congratulated for getting some puppy. 


to the Juniata TV commercials. At #75 on the Forbes 
list, shouldn’t we be marketing like Brown, not ITT 


Cheesed off about something? 


We want to hear about it! 
Write a letter to the Editor. Points of view which differ from 


those presented in any Juniatian article should be expressed to the 
editors in the form of a publishable letter to the editor. Students, 
faculty, staff and alumni: send letters to juniatian@juniata.edu. 
Please limit letters to about 300 words, and note that longer sub- 
missions may be printed partially due to available space. 








Editorial cartoon 














Priorities... 





by Jake Weller 


demic programs and resources, 
along with exceptional experi- 
ences for our students. Students 
from a wide variety of geograph- 
ic areas, academic interests and 
strengths, and financial circum- 
stances attend Juniata. Through 
generous gifts from friends and 
alums of the college, as well as 
other institutional funding, we 
are able to provide scholarship/ 
grant funds to students based 
their various qualifications. 
These awards include both merit 
and need-based aid. These funds 
help make a Juniata education 
possible for all who are qualified 
and want to attend. 

-Valerie Rennell, Enrollment 
Manager & Director of Student 
Financial Planning 
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Around Town 


Mary’s Bargains: great values for video games 


By STEVEN GOEHRING 





Huntingdon is one of the places 
in America that has not completely 
given in to suburban superstores to 
drive its economy. Despite ever- 
growing Wal-Martization, plenty 
of small stores thrive along the 
town’s main roads. Each is unique, 
and unlike their much larger com- 
petitors, these stores actually con- 
tain surprises and unexpected trea- 
sures. Mary’s Bargains is that sort 
of store, especially if it’s an older 
video game you’re looking for. 

Mary’s Bargains is located on 
Penn Street between 3rd and 4th 
Streets, just down the block from 
the Huntingdon County Library. A 
hanging wooden sign and colorful 
flags mark the entrance, and there 
is on-street parking available with 
parking meters. 

When you first walk in, Mary’s 
looks like only a secondhand vid- 
eo game and movie store. That is 


the store’s primary business, but 
there’s more if you take time to 
look. The first room is full of vid- 
eo tapes, DVDs, some audio CDs 
and video games ranging from the 
1980s to the late 2000s. The next 
room back contains huge shelves 
of Atari games— games for a very 
basic yet entertaining TV-based 
console that came out in the 1970s 
through 1980s. You will also find 
some TVs for sale here, along with 
plenty of audio tapes, books and 
some general merchandise. The 
other two rooms contain more mis- 
cellaneous merchandise. 

But video games and movies are 
most of the store’s selection, and 
it’s worth taking a good look at the 
assortment. The game collection 
has built up over the years from 
customers selling games to the 
store, and from purchases made at 
flea markets or yard sales. There 
are a bunch of games from every 
significant console from the Atari 


to the PS3. I know I found games 
for the old Super Nintendo (often 
called the SNES), and I even saw 
original SNES controllers, new 
in the box. I haven’t seen one of 
those in a store for a decade or 
more; it was neat to see that relic of 
my past again. 

With the newer consoles, there 
are fewer games to choose from, 
but there are enough to make it 
worth a look if you’d like a dif- 
ferent game to play on your Xbox 
360, PS3 or Wii. The store does 
stock new (unused) games, but 
they choose not to stock the very 
expensive and brand-new games. 
If you’re looking for anything 
from the PS2 and Nintendo 64 on 
back, you’re in luck; Mary’s is a 
goldmine of old games. 

If you’re curious about a game, 
ask the sales clerk behind the 
counter. I’ve found them to be 
quite knowledgeable and help- 
ful. All game cartridges or discs 


are cleaned and tested when they 
come into the store, and they can 
clean and test the games again 
when you buy them. Also, be sure 
to look at the boxes of games be- 
hind the counter, or ask the clerk to 
get them out for you. This is where 
the games for handheld consoles 
are kept, as well as the new games 
and a few rare or expensive ones. 

Mary’s Bargains’ _ location 
makes it a sensible stop on a trip 
to the county library, which is just 
down the block. If you get hungry, 
Mimi’s Restaurant & Martini Bar 
is right next door. Also, since the 
Amtrak station is a block away, 
you could easily go to Mary’s and 
browse games after returning to 
Huntingdon by train or after taking 
a friend to the station. 

Mary’s Bargains is a unique 
shop with plenty of video games 
from four decades of gaming his- 
tory. You will find more than 
just games, too, and everything is 
priced appealingly low. It’s cer- 
tainly worth a stop for any Juniata 
student. 


Walking directions: Walk 
down the near side of Mifflin 
Street, continuing to the right 
down 8th street after the road ends 
and splits. Turn left when you 


reach the traffic light at 8th and 
Washington, and walk another 
two blocks to 6th street. Traffic 
on Penn street moves fast at 8th 
Street but must slow down around 
6th; you will be able to cross with 
less waiting at 6th or beyond. Now 
cross Washington Street and walk 
to Penn Street. Cross Penn and 
continue left. After you cross 4th 
Street and walk past the county li- 
brary, Mary’s Bargains is ahead on 
your right. 


Driving directions: Drive 
down Moore Street to 9th Street, 
then turn right, cross Mifflin, and 
turn left onto Washington Street. 
You’ll want to be in the left lane 
to go straight through the light 
at 8th Street. Continue to follow 
Washington Street until you reach 
4th Street, then turn right. At this 
point, you should be looking out 
for a parking space; while there is 
a municipal parking lot across 
from the library, the parking me- 
ters cost much more there. Find 
an on-street spot either on 4th or 
after you turn left onto Penn Street. 
For a quick way back to campus, 
drive back up one of the numbered 
streets until you reach Moore 
Street, turn left, and follow it all 
the way back. 








Sitting on a Bench 


Terminators!! 


By Davip REKOoskI 





I was sitting on a bench, raging 
mad. Of course, this is a natural 
occurrence. One can become rag- 
ing mad over multiple things: 
your ex-girlfriend being a crazy 
psycho, your car getting a ticket 
or your freedom of speech being 
oppressed by opposing forces. 
However, none of these aspects 
of existence were upsetting me. 
Rather, I became enraged by the 
current technology that inhabits 
the Juniata campus. 

Upon reading the previous 
issue of “The Juniatian,” it be- 
came clear that we are becom- 
ing attached to the concept of 
modernizing the technology of 
the campus. I began to question 
why. Why must we become so at- 
tached to computers? 

It seems that no aspect of tech- 
nology will be beneficial or harm- 
less for us in the long run. One 
major example of the dangerous 
nature of technology that came 
to my mind is “Terminator,” star- 
ring Arnold Schwarzenegger. At 
first, this seems like an outra- 
geous example of machines gone 
awry. However, I began to think, 
which is, arguably, a dangerous 
thing. 

I reached the realization that 
the increasing dependence on 
technology will make society 
inept when that technology turns 
against it, which is where the 
analogy to “Terminator” comes 
in. 

In “Terminator,” society ad- 
vances so far that they develop 
artificial intelligence. As a result, 
the machines develop conscious- 
ness and turn against man. Man 
does not have any clue what to 
do. Consequently, man is de- 
stroyed, except for a few survi- 
vors who were not dependent 


upon technology. This leads to 
the “governator of California” 
to go back in time and attempt to 
kill Sarah Connor, the mother of 
the resistance. 

One can argue that this ex- 
ample has nothing to do with 
modern society. However, this 
movie brings up a very interest- 
ing thought: has our society be- 
come so corrupted by technology 
that we would be destroyed if it 
“turned” against us? 

French philosopher — Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau stated that, 
“While government and laws 
take care of the security and the 
well being of men in groups, the 
sciences, letters and the arts, less 
despotic and perhaps more pow- 
erful, spread garlands of flowers 
over the iron chains which weigh 
men down, snuffing out in them 
the feeling of that original liberty 
for which they appear to have 
been born, and make them love 
their slavery by turning them into 
what are called civilized people.” 

This is the condition that our 
society has fallen into. We have 
become the zenith of a civilized 
society. We have accepted the 
chains of oppression and we 
wear them with zeal. The Juniata 
community, along with the world 
in general, has become a slave to 
technology. Our general culture 
has become dependent upon it as 
a method of existence. 

For example, Twitter. Is it re- 
ally necessary to expel the mental 
garbage that permeates through 
the mind of the lowest filth of 
society, i.e. celebrities and pretty 
much 99.9% of the Twitter users? 
Yet, people feel the need to define 
their existence by Twitter, Face- 
book and Myspace. 

The human urge to define the 





> see SITTING page 10 








A rabbi, a king and a caveman... 


es 


ANDREW MURDOCK / JUNIATIAN 


Congratulations to sophomore Kevin Whitmire for being crowned “King of the Nerds” at Mr. Juniata 
2009. Rabbi in a bikini Marci Chamberlain (left) and opera singing Caveman Nate Frieswyk (right) 
assisted Whitmire in the talent and formal portions of the evening. 





€ Reel Time 


“I Was A Teenage Succubus!” 


By Joet R. FREHN 


“Jennifer’s Body” is the cin- 
ematic equivalent of a Burger 
King Whopper. The latest film 
from stripper-turned-scribe Diablo 
Cody is an amalgamation of sev- 
eral all too common ingredients 
in studio releases these days. The 
pitch the studio received must have 
been to sandwich the high school 
vampire scenario in the buns of a 
teenage comedy, and throw in sev- 
eral references, derivatives and cli- 
chés as filler. Finally, after topping 
it with the special sauce — in this 


case, novelty — you have in your 
carryout bag, “Jennifer’s Body.” 
The film tells the tale of Jennifer 
Check (Megan Fox) who becomes 
the victim in a satanic sacrifice that 
backfires, turning her into a blood- 
thirsty succubus. The perpetrators 
and side villains of the tale are 
members of a band, led by Adam 
Brody, who hope their palaver with 
Satan will make them “successful, 
like that guy from Maroon 5.” 
These two plot elements are 
nothing new to modern day cin- 
ema. Take for instance, the come- 
dic premise of a band dealing with 


Satan to strike fame and fortune? 
Sorry, but this premise has been 
covered before; Jack Black and 
Kyle Gage beat everyone to the 
punch with “Tenacious D and the 
Pick of Destiny.” 

Teenage vampires make up the 
other half of the sandwich meat. 
Do I need to say, “Twilight?” Now, 
one might argue that it’s not exclu- 
sively about a teenage Nosferatu, 
but about a woman seducing and 
devouring her prey. Regardless, 
it’s still the same. Fox would be 





> see REEL TIME page 11 
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Computers: 


> from SITTING page 9 





inner self by other’s perceptions of 
the outer self leaves people to use 
technology as a way to promulgate 
their inner dialogue. They subse- 
quently use that promulgation to 
perpetuate their subjective under- 
standing of their desired image. 
As a result, people write meaning- 
less statements that are understood 
only by them, resulting in empty 
jargon. 

At face value, this seems like 
nothing important. It may seem 
rather pedantic to be angry over 
society’s love of technology. How- 
ever, this current trend is impor- 
tant to recognize, for the current 
technology situation at Juniata has 
shown the light of the future to me. 

Once upon a time, I was in the 
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will they destroy us all? 


library, watching someone _§at- 
tempt to print off something. The 
printer broke, which allowed me 
to see a certain side of humanity: 
confusion. The person had no idea 
what to do. They were in a panic. 
For them, there was no other way 
to have the information that they 
wanted. Naturally, one would not 
be able to even fathom the idea of 
writing an essay with a pen. Even 
taking notes off a computer screen 
seemed like a challenge. 

Hence, the analogy to Termina- 
tor comes into cognitive reference. 
When the technology turns against 
our society, man is confused. Our 
society has become so entangled in 
technology that we have become 
inept when it does not do what 
we want it to do. In effect, man is 
destroyed when technology turns 


against society. 

Currently, our ability to act and 
perform our required duties is 
removed when the school’s tech- 
nology is malfunctioning. When 
a computer does not work, we 
have no idea what to do; we feel 
removed from society. In actual- 
ity, we are only removed from the 
chains of technology. This, too, 
scares us, for it is a foreign con- 
cept in this day and age. Having 
lost our chains, we should reject 
the fear, embrace this freedom and 
exist as is. 

To conclude, put down your cell 
phones and turn off your comput- 
ers. Exist as is. When the comput- 
ers are not working, do not loathe 
it; embrace it. Be happy that you 
are freed from the chains that have 
been oppressing you. 


Anything but ordinary 


Books to visit/revisit for 
readers and writers 


By Carre WILLIAMS 





Most people don’t re-read books 
unless they A) absolutely have to 
or B) love the book. While readers 
and writers can gain from reading 
their favorite books, there’s al- 
ways a chance to learn something 
new from something you may 
not have liked on the first read. It 
may be gaining a deeper apprecia- 
tion for the plot or picking up on 
something you didn’t notice on 
the first read. It may be learning 
a new writing technique that will 
help you out on your next paper. 
Whatever you gain, these books 
are worth another look (or a first if 
you haven’t read them). 


“Call of the Wild” and “White 
Fang”- Jack London 

These books make the action 
feel real. While some adventure 
books or stories can be amazingly 
boring, London keeps the reader 
interested in his main characters, 
even though neither are human. 
The reader becomes as emotion- 
ally involved with the canines in 
these books as they do in many 
books with human protagonists. 

Writers can observe both word 
choice and plot development to see 
how London accomplishes. this. 
Through his choice of words and 
what to include, he builds some- 
thing that people want to follow. 
Another book in this vein would 
be “Watership Down” by Richard 
Adams. 

Joy factor: Style 


“Sound and the Fury” - Wil- 
liam Faulkner 

As much as I dislike this book, it 
takes risks that any writer can ad- 
mire. First, the book is divided into 
four sections, each with a different 
narrator. Second, the first section is 
told by an Autistic adult and third, 
the book is not presented in chron- 
ological order. 

While this could have been di- 
sastrous, it wasn’t. People are still 
reading this book. Obviously 
something worked for him and 
these are techniques worth trying 
for any writer. 

Joy factor: Technical Risks 


The Harry Potter Series- JK 
Rowling 

These books made reading fun 
for a lot of people who wouldn’t 
pick up other books. They also 
spanned generation gaps. For writ- 
ers, this can be one of the hardest 
things to do. If you can’t connect, 
no one wants to read you or rec- 
ommend you. If that happens, your 
novel isn’t going to make it very 
far. 

Rowling’s style is accessible in 
both word choice and topic, yet re- 
mains interesting for 12 year olds 
and people with PhDs. While her 
plot was interesting and touching, 
her style was what made her so 
readable. 

Joy factor: Style 


Anything by Oscar Wilde 

Oscar Wilde was excellent at 
both turns of phrase and interest- 
ing plots. He took things that could 
be boring, like mistaken/faked 
identity, and made them a joy to 
read. With both the imagery he 
creates and the plot twists, readers 
and writers can enjoy the writing. 
Good works to check out are “The 
Importance of Being Earnest” and 
“The Picture of Dorian Grey.” 

Joy factor: Plot 


“The Hobbit” and “The Lord 
of the Rings”- JRR Tolkien 

While not everyone loves it, 
Tolkien is a master of descrip- 
tion and world creation. His visu- 
als give the reader a clear idea of 
where they are at all times. Some 
readers find that this slows the 
reading down, but others find it 
immensely enjoyable. 

Tolkien was so involved with 
his world that he created several 
complete languages and a world 
history. He knew where his char- 
acters were as surely as if they 
were plopped down in his neigh- 
borhood. Personally, I prefer “The 
Hobbit” as it showcases his skill 
without the lulls that turn some off 
in the trilogy. 

Joy factor: Imagery 


There are many more examples 
for each of the categories men- 
tioned above. So if none of these 
tickle your fancy, pick a book 
you’ve read before and read it 
again even if you didn’t like it that 
much the first time. If you still 
don’t like it, figure out why. There 
has to be a reason and it probably 
has something to do with the au- 
thor’s choices in one or all of the 
categories mentioned. 
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THE FOCUS 


Awaken Iscariot 


By Dan ENpRES 





If asked what comes to mind 
when you hear “Christian Rock,” 
you'll naturally answer with 
brutal vocals, thrashing guitar, 
pounding rhythm and deep, heart- 
felt lyrics. Wait, you haven’t been 
to an Awaken Iscariot show? 

Started nearly four years ago 
under the name Last Flight to No- 
where, the Baltimore-based band 
that has become Awaken Iscariot 
has evolved in more ways than 
just their banner. What began as a 
cobbled together basement band 
of friends has become a tight, 
well polished machine of music. 

After several changes over the 


non Christian, we all get angry, 
we all have emotions, and the 
best way to express them is to 
be in an environment where it’s 
okay.” The name itself will tell 
you something about them. If you 
haven’t caught on just yet, it’s a 
reference to Judas Iscariot, the 
disciple who betrayed Jesus. Ac- 
cording to the group, though the 
contemporary Christian world 
dislikes him, any Christian is just 
as good as Judas. 

“We all start off as disciples... 
and we literally nail Jesus down 
with every sin that we com- 
mit. Instead of putting ourselves 
above him, we wanted to real- 
ize that we’re no better than him 
and want to 





rent —_ line-up 
is as follows: 


years, the cur- 
CC 


overcome _ this 
aspect of our- 


John Tully on selves.” 

vocals, Victor .. the only way to Their mes- 
Zanti on guitar, express [our music] sage, though 
Trevor Skane is to punch a willing laced in the fast 


on bass and 
most recently 
Jon Bridge on 
drums. Each 


person in the face. 


paced garnish 
of the hardcore 
genre, is genu- 
inely Christian. 





of these young 
men has unique things to bring 
to their band, and this mash up of 
talent blends perfectly into a style 
that is truly their own. 

They’ve said that they’re more 
a hardcore band than anything 
else, but they remain experimen- 
tal with other sounds. Their stated 
influences include such groups 
and characters as Underoath, Veil 
of Maya, Freddie Mercury and 
Pee Wee Herman. Eclectic, no? 

Their previous drummer of 
four years, Justin Yost, recently 
left the band due to creative dif- 
ferences. He has since joined the 
group Remembering October. 
With the addition of Jon Bridge 
to the band, however, their writ- 
ing and performance style is 
growing. The music is getting 
faster, they wear more make up 
on stage, and their shows are 
overall more dramatic. 

When asked how Christian- 
ity and the brutality of mosh pits 
mix, John had this to say, “We’re 
playing music that evokes a cer- 
tain feeling, and the only way to 
express it is to punch a willing 
person in the face. Christian or 


a9 
John, who 


writes their lyrics, says that he 
tries to capture what one person is 
feeling, and if they needed some- 
one to say one thing, the right 
thing, what would it be? 

“We want people to know that 
we understand that they have a lot 
of problems and that they’re not 
alone and more importantly that 
they’re not alone because Jesus 
loves them.” 

When asked to describe their 
band in one word each, they re- 
sponded with “Erudite” (Jon), 
“Brazen, like a courageous stal- 
lion” (Trevor), and “Frenetic” 
(John). 

From the perspective of some- 
one who might otherwise not 
listen to the band, freshman Eric 
Huet, member of the Juniata soc- 
cer team, stated after his first lis- 
ten that “they start off real in your 
face like, but it grows on you. I 
even wanted to listen to them 
again afterwards.” 

This winter the band is looking 
to do an out of state tour. Check 
their MySpace at myspace.com/ 
awakeniscariot for details and 
show dates. 
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Preview: “500 Clown Frankenstein” 
Clowning around with Mary Shelley’s literary masterpiece 


By AuiciA ANNE DAHL 





Walking around campus in a 
clown costume is one way to draw 
attention, but clowning around is 
what students will remember most. 
On Saturday, Oct. 31, Juniata Pres- 
ents series will host a unique phys- 
ical theater performance, “500 
Clown Frankenstein” in Rosen- 
berger Auditorium at 7:30 p.m. 

“Tt’s their spin on Frankenstein. 
The characters are clowns, but not 
the Bozo-style clown,” said Chad 
Herzog, Director of Juniata Pres- 
ents. 

Traditionally, clowns are pic- 
tured as white-faced with big 





noses, bizarre outfits, colored wigs 
and heavy makeup. For whatever 
reason, they often appear to have 
abnormally large feet. In this play, 
the clowns resemble human char- 
acters rather than imaginative, col- 
orful creatures. 

Three clowns will perform at Ju- 
niata: Bruce, Shank and Lily. The 
character of Bruce is played by 
Adrian Danzig. According to Dan- 
zig, each character brings a differ- 
ent element to the stage. Bruce is 
very smart, Shank is trying to help 
everyone and Lily is trying to tell 
the story of Frankenstein. 

They will be taking a journey 
to construct Dr. Frankenstein’s 
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500 Clown to perform “Frankenstein” at 7:30 p.m. on Halloween night. 
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lab. Though obstacles will get in 
their way, the characters find the 
strength to battle against the odds. 

“Tt’s not stand-up and speak the- 
ater,” Herzog said. The delivery 
of the story content is what makes 
this show exclusive. 

Danzig said, “It’s a language 
that everyone in the audience will 
understand.” 

Dialogue is used in this play but 
the main focus is around acrobatic 
movements. Physical theater chal- 
lenges gravity, body placement 
and use of space. “You can’t be- 
lieve that they are doing these 
things with their bodies. It’s very 
cool,” Herzog said. 

Danzig explained how physical 
theater is made up of planned and 
unplanned events. “It’s very inten- 
tional,” Danzig said. “It is action 
based entertainment and the form 
is unusual.” 

The 500 Clown team will be 
working with Juniata Valley High 
School Basketball teams to instill 
some of the training used in physi- 
cal action. The athletic technique 
is useful in aspects beyond theater, 
making it a multi-dimensional art 
form. 

Aside from the physical in- 
volvement of “500 Clown Fran- 
kenstein,” the plot is based off of 
the classical story “Frankenstein” 
by Mary Shelley. According to 
Danzig, knowledge about Fran- 
kenstein or the art of clowning is 
not needed. “It’s not your Grand- 
ma’s Frankenstein,” he said. 

Frankenstein is not the only play 
that this company remakes. The 
show is one of four plays that they 
perform. Others include: “500 
Clown Macbeth,” “500 Clown 
Christmas” and “500 Clown and 
The Elephant Deal.” 

“500 Clown Macbeth” was the 
first show produced by the com- 
pany after its formation in 1999. 
Auditions were held around their 
hometown of Chicago, and the 
goal was to find off-beat perform- 
ers who could quickly learn the 
physical style of performing. 

“We were all differently trained 
but we were all trained as actors. 
We came into clowning later,” 
Danzig said, “We kind of splurged 
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“500 Clown Frankenstein” will be performed in Rosenberger Audito- 
rium. Tickets are available at the Info Desk in Ellis Hall. 


our version of ‘modern clown.” 

500 Clown has been in resi- 
dence at University of Maryland 
and has performed on stages 
across America. Herzog first saw 
the performance in New York at 
Public School 122 and then again 
at the New Jersey Performing Arts 
Center. 

When the clowns arrive at Ju- 
niata during Homecoming week- 
end, the campus will be ready 
to give them a spook. “Trick or 
treating for children will take place 
throughout the theater. There will 
be a costume contest at 7:15 p.m. 
in the theater as well,” Herzog said. 

Sophomore Maeve Neiswanger 


is the program assistant of Juniata 
Presents. “I’m stoked about the 
costume contest,’ Neiswanger 
said, “I think the show itself will be 
really original and different from 
what we have seen before.” 
Following the performance, 
Mimi’s will be hosting a costume 
after party for those who attend the 
show. Special drinks and discount- 
ed menu items will be offered. 
Excited about the show, Herzog 
said, “I can’t think of a better way 
to celebrate Halloween than with 
‘500 Clown Frankenstein.” 
Preview videos clips of the 
performance on their website at 
www.500clown.com. 





Latest in teen vampire genre sucks 


> from REEL TIME page 9 





filling a role made famous by 
Marianne Morris in the 1974 
erotic — thriller, “Vampyres” and 
later expanded upon in Hans Reudi 
Giger’s science-fiction and horror 
series, “Species.” 

“Jennifer’s Body” imitates ad- 
ditional popular and_ successful 
works in a multitude of ways. If 
one looks closely, they will see 
that several scenes in the film are 
plucked from existing works. One 
such example is the infamous pea 
soup scene from “The Exorcist,” 
which they reenact in the film, but 
switch the vomit composition. 

The more shameless copying 
mirrors the ending from “Hal- 
loween,” where the protagonist 
discovers his patient- who should 
have died from gunshot wounds 
and a fall from a two-story win- 
dow-has vanished. Even though 


the circumstances are slightly dif- 
ferent, the character’s reaction and 
the camera angles are identical. 
Narrative aside, the characters 
that populate the fictitious town of 
Devil’s Kettle are the same arche- 
types that have been occupying the 
silver screen for quite some time 
now. They are simply flesh and 
blood representatives of stereo- 
typed social groups. The Goth is 
a tortured, but brilliant writer. The 
football captain is brutish and lack- 
ing intelligence. The list goes on. 
The film is not completely de- 
void of dynamic characters, how- 
ever. Take for instance Amanda 
Seyfried’s character, Needy Lesn- 
icky. In the beginning of the film, 
she exists as a neurotic nerd, but 
through her confrontations with 
Jennifer, she develops into a regu- 
lar Sigourney Weaver. Sadly, Sey- 
fried’s character is the only one 
who develops in the film; the rest 


remain static, both in their charac- 
terization and performance. 

In conclusion, the film offers 
nothing new to its audiences. 
Like its hamburger counterpart, it 
contains the same ingredients 
found in the majority of the studio 
released horror films. In modera- 
tion, these films are an enjoyable 
90-minute escape. “Jennifer’s 
Body” may be just that, but it 
has proven to be the most enjoy- 
able entry in the teenage vampire 
genre, surpassing “Twilight” in 
terms of quality, however easy that 
task may be. 


kk 
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“Jennifer’s Body” is rated R 
for sexuality, bloody violence, 
language and brief drug use. 
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Athletic department highlight films 


to reel in new recruits 
Lauletta appointed new position as asst. sports information director 


By Erin McGIntey 





An Assistant Sports Information 
Director position was created this 
summer. The spot was quickly 
filled by Dan Lauletta. Riding the 
success of the athletic programs on 
campus, Juniata College is follow- 
ing suit by supporting athletics in 
many extraordinary ways. 

Exactly one year ago, an up- 
dated version of the Juniata Eagle 
mascot debuted and was received 
well by the Juniata community. 
The athletics homepage was also 
updated and made user friendly. 
Visual effects were added, which 
were also very interesting. 

The newest additions to the 
athletics’ Web site this fall are the 
video clips that highlight each 
home game from all of the differ- 
ent sports. 

“This is increasingly a video 
and multimedia type of culture and 
first and foremost the Web site is 
designed as a recruiting tool. It is 
designed to appeal to 16 to 18 year 
olds,” said head Sports Informa- 


tion Director, Pete Lefrense. 

The videos serve the purpose 
of complimenting the write ups, 
which are completed by Lefrense 
and Lauletta. The videos aim to 
capture the highlights of the game, 
as well as game footage. With the 
athletics’ section of the Juniata Col- 
lege Web site being the most traf- 
ficked section, it gets much recog- 
nition. Whoever browses through 
the athletic section is able to watch 
a video clip and feel as if they were 
actually at the game, even if they 
were not. Visual images may also 
be more appeasing to some, in- 
stead of reading through an article 
without accompanying photos. 

Lauletta graduated from Eliza- 
bethtown College in May 2009 
with a bachelor of arts in mass 
communication. There, Lauletta 
was a director on the board for 
Elizabethtown’s television station. 
At the television station he was 
able to get into film editing and all 
other aspects of television produc- 
tion. 

“T decided I didn’t really like 


television studios, how they work 
and how they run. I decided I re- 
ally liked editing the films,” said 
Lauletta. 

Although Lauletta has experi- 
ence with working in television 
production, he has never worked 
in a sports information department 
before. Having the experience of 
playing baseball in college will 
surely help him in his new posi- 
tion. 

“T love what I do. I always 
said if I wasn’t going to be play- 
ing sports, I wanted to be involved 
somehow,” said Lauletta. 

A large amount of time is need- 
ed to produce a two minute high- 
light clip to put up on to the athlet- 
ics’ Web site. About 20 minutes of 
film is recorded at the games, and 
it takes normal time (20 minutes) 
to transfer it to a computer. Next 
the clips are selected that will be 
shown on the video. Editing takes 
place after this in order to create a 
cohesive order of events. A two 
minute highlight video created 
from 20 minutes of game film, it 


takes about 90 minutes to edit. 

Next, Lauletta writes up a script 
for a voice over to accompany the 
film. The whole process takes be- 
tween two and a half to three hours 
per highlight video. If there is more 
than one home game on that day, 
the process will be doubled, even 
tripled if necessary. 

Lauletta’s most important con- 
cern about the video is timeliness. 
With so many fall sports on cam- 
pus, the games keep on rolling in 
and videos need to accompany 
them. Videos cannot be produced 
days after the game takes place, 
because another video needs to be 
created. 

“The feedback we’ve been get- 
ting is tremendous [on the videos]. 
As we continue to learn we’ll be 
able to get more sophisticated,” 
said Lefrense. 

Even more is in the making for 
the Juniata College Athletics’ Web 
site. Lauletta is continuing a pre- 
viously started project of a tour 
throughout the facilities the sports 
teams use on the campus. The 


facilities video will capture the 
uniqueness of the campus as well 
as input from the staff. 

Also, up and coming on the Web 
site are recruiting videos. These 
differ from the highlight videos by 
bringing a more personal look into 
each individual sport. The videos 
will be located on the team’s Web 
site, when the process is complet- 
ed. 

“Tt’s a different way for the kids 
to look at the school,” said Lau- 
letta. 

Through the recruiting videos, 
prospective students will be able 
to see the coaches in action along 
with their respective team. They 
will also be able to interpret what 
the coaches want out of them as a 
player and how they interact. 

Thus far the transition was easy 
for Lauletta, who only had about 
200 more students on campus than 
at Elizabethtown. Lauletta is also 
the Sunderland RD on campus, 
which has helped him to meet 
even more people in the Juniata 
community. 


Eight seniors take aim at a winning season 
The men’s soccer team attempts to be first ever .500 in three years 


By ANDREW STEFFEN 





As October begins we face an 
important stretch of games that 
will determine our 2009 season. 

With a senior laden side, the 
team will rely on experience to 
close out the season. Our team has 
eight seniors, more than any men’s 
soccer team in the past four years. 
With the experience comes leader- 
ship that has helped us compete in 
close games and train with greater 
focus. 

Junior forward Noah Bowers 
said, “We are able to win the close 
games this year and are confident 
we can come back if we give up 
early goals. It’s something we 
didn’t have in past seasons.” 

Close games and comebacks 
have been ordinary. Seven games 
this season have been decided by 
just one goal. 

After three consecutive losing 
seasons for this year’s senior class 
the team feels an extra responsibil- 
ity to send the team into a winning 
direction. 

Senior defender Caleb Davis 
said, ““We’ve lost a lot of games the 
past few seasons. It’s tough. This 
is our last year and we all realize 
this is our last shot.” 

Underclassmen are catching on 
to the new culture. The under- 
classmen understand the commit- 
ment the seniors have made over 
their careers and are hoping to help 
the seniors finish on a high note. 
Defender Nate Brock is one fresh- 
men who has been impacted by the 
seniors’ guidance. 

“T hear the seniors describing 


losing seasons and the awful feel- 
ings that come along with it. It 
makes us realize that it’s time to 
turn things around and play with 
confidence,” said Brock. 

Freshmen defender Eric Huet 
agrees. “It’s great having a large 
group of upper classmen because 
they have been able to show us the 
ropes and we get to see the impor- 
tance of our time here,” said Huet. 

The mantra of the team this year 
is “be different”. It is a saying 
developed by the seniors and has 
been used everyday in training and 
in the huddles before games. 

Senior defender Chris Engle 
thinks the saying sums up expec- 
tations for the season. “We have 
a greater sense of urgency. The 
whole senior class wants to come 
out and end our career on a good 
note, something classes in the past 
haven’t been able to accomplish,” 
said Engle. 

After losing a heartbreaking 
2-1 conference game to the 10-1 
United States Merchant Marine 
Academy the team bounced back, 
winning at then 6-1 Lycoming 
College. We then carried our mo- 
mentum into a matchup against 
Goucher College in which we pre- 
vailed 2-1, improving our record 
to 5-3. 

Goucher was a conference game 
and held special importance since 
it was an opportunity to build a 
lead in the Landmark Confer- 
ence standings. Our team battled 
through a rain-soaked 90 min- 
ute match tied at 1-1 until senior 
midfielder Andy Hepner scored 
the game winner just minutes into 
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Seniors Rio Tomlin (3) and Matthew Wren (10) move the ball into posistion despite the heavy rain and clouds. 


stoppage time. 

“Tt was the first goal of my ca- 
reer here, it couldn’t have come at 
a more important time. I’m just 
happy I could come out here and 
contribute to a conference win,” 
said Hepner. 

One problem our team is having 
right now is consistency. Every 
big win this season has been fol- 
lowed by a let-down the following 
week. 

This was seen in the late Sep- 
tember home match against Grove 
City College. Riding the euphoria 
of a conference win the team of- 
fensively fell flat and allowed a 
goal in the second half. 


Senior midfielder Rio Tomlin 
said, “We went into the Grove City 
game with a lot of confidence. We 
expected to win and maybe took 
the game for granted, which led to 
the loss.” 

The team dropped to 1-2 in the 
conference this past weekend after 
a tough loss to Moravian College. 
We entered the game with confi- 
dence but left with another unfa- 
vorable result. 

After giving up two early goals 
our team showed a lot of character 
to battle back to a 3-2 score late in 
the game. Ultimately we failed to 
complete the comeback and lost 
4-2. Senior forward Jordan Mc- 


Gowan believes the game was a 
microcosm of many past results. 

“We outplay many of the teams 
we face. We just have trouble clos- 
ing out tight games. It’s something 
our senior class is working to fix,” 
said McGowan. 

With a 5-5 record and seven 
games left on the schedule, the 
team, seniors especially, realize 
opportunities to turn things around 
are slipping away quickly. Senior 
Aaron Bray plans to take full ad- 
vantage of the upcoming games. 

“The next few weeks are make 
or break for us. Time is running 
out on our chance to leave a mark 
on the program,” said Bray. 
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Volleyball underclassmen continue 
to serve up successful season 
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Opposite hitter senior Paige Johnston delivers the game-winning kill over Haverford College. Juniata won the 
match in three sets and improved their record to 12 and 1. Since the Haverford College match the Women’s 
Volleyball team has improved their record to 15 and 2. 


Sports 


By ANNA HENzY 





The Women’s Volleyball team 
lost a large senior class in the 
previous year and has since been 
working hard to include new play- 
ers into the team. Luckily, the 
freshmen have great talent, allow- 
ing the team to diversify offense 
and function without star players. 

“Tt’s a diverse group of people,” 
says Coach Larry Bock, “and 
the sum of all our talent is really 
good.” The strength of this year’s 
team lies in its freshmen’s ability 
to work hard and get up to par. “It’s 
a talent thing. Listen to the older 
players, and if somebody’s higher 
skilled, we realistically look to 
those people,” said Bock. 

The older players on the team 
do most of the work to integrate 
the freshman. “It was weird,” 
said freshman Sarah McMichael, 
a right side player. “It’s not, oh, 
you’re a freshman. We’re a team. 
They include us on and off the 
court, in and out of the gym.” 

“They’re very accepting. They 
take us to Standing Stone, intro- 
duce us to people. They’re not 
afraid to take us out. We’re one 
team, and we feed off each other,” 
says Kelsey Fuller, a freshman and 
outside hitter. She and Sarah both 
mention the comradery that keeps 
the team upbeat, including a play- 
ful slapping game called “salmon- 
ing,” which aims to catch fellow 
teammates off-guard. “There’s 
nothing more disorienting,” said 
Fuller. 

The freshmen still have to get 
started somehow, however. “Ev- 
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eryone’s pretty quiet at first,” said 
McMichael. “You do your time 
and try not to be a loud-mouthed 
freshman.” 

“You earn your respect,” says 
Fuller. 

Also, coming from high school, 
being on a college team is a brand 
new experience. “There’s a few 
things to figure out,” says Fuller. 
“For most teams, the speed of the 
game is much faster.” Being a col- 
lege team for them is about mov- 
ing up to the big leagues- no more 
letting things slide. 

“This year it’s important to di- 
versify offense, and they’re doing 
a good job. [They are] working re- 
ally hard,” says Bock. 

“The coaching is much more 
hands on,” says McMichael. 
“They’re there to correct, and work 
with everyone. In high school, they 
always had to focus on just the bad 
players.” 

The team works together to stay 
pumped up, and spends most of 
their time off the court together. 
“We play ‘Party in the USA’ to 
get pumped up, definitely,” says 
Fuller. “And we have a saying. We 
sum it up as ‘One,’ but it’s all about 
‘becoming one’ in different aspects 
— mentally and physically.” 

“Tt’s about listening to the older 
players,” says Bock. The freshman 
are becoming one with the team, 
opening themselves up to a whole 
new experience. 

“The first year players will be 
upperclassmen next year, and 
hopefully the existing upperclass- 
men continue to integrate,” says 
Bock. “That’s a team thing.” 





Cross Country teams are drawing attention 


Unorthodox dress Is only part of this year’s race toward success 


By JUNIATIAN STAFF 





It is becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult to ignore the pack of topless 
men who race through campus. 
The men’s cross country team is 
stepping up the pace as they run 
towards the Landmark Confer- 
ence, just four weeks away. The 
women’s team has been gaining 
momentum as a cohesive team as 
well. The runners are putting hours 
into practice in hopes of shaving 
seconds off their times. 

“Both teams are really close. 
Both teams are working very hard. 
I think we are doing pretty well,” 
said junior Megan McQuillan. 

The women’s team is held to- 
gether by longstanding traditions. 
Some town residents may have 
been surprised to see the runners 
costumed en masse for group runs 
down Moore Street, complete with 
painted faces and flannel shirts. 

“We dress up for fun; it is a tradi- 
tion,” said McQuillan. 

“People see us run and think 
we are crazy,” said Coach Jon Cu- 
tright. 

The teams make full use of the 
terrain surrounding campus, only 
using the track for one practice 
every week. They can be seen run- 
ning the trail up to the peace cha- 
pel, through the town or surround- 


ing ridges. They may not be in the 
spotlight because so much of their 
practice takes place off campus, 
but that is the nature of cross coun- 
try running. 

Juniata only hosts one cross 
country meet every year, which is 
held in Altoona. “It doesn’t bother 
me; there is no place for it in Hunt- 


ingdon,” said Cutright when asked 
about not having a meet around the 
college. He is not trying to get one 
anytime soon either. “It is a lot less 
work for the coaches trying to or- 
ganize one,” said Cutright. 
Cutright coaches both the men’s 
and women’s cross country team, 
balancing a different approach for 


each. He said that this year the 
men’s team is highly motivated 
for workouts, and have been per- 
forming well. The women’s record 
is 0-2 at press time but coach and 
runners are optimistic that they can 
turn their season around. Runners 
on the women’s team in particular 
have been battling seasonal colds 


and other sickness. Both teams are 
working to improve their times be- 
fore the upcoming Landmark Con- 
ference Championship Meet. 

“T think we can get better,” said 
sophomore Scott Hammer. “We 
believe in the work we are doing. 
We have a goal: number one in the 
conference, top 10 in the region.” 
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Women’s soccer 
seniors make tmpact 


Ladies’ unique bond gives team an edge 


By AIMEE Rapic 





There are nine seniors on the 
team that will leave astonishing 
impacts after this year. They were 
a part of unprecedented teams that 
broke school records for consecu- 
tive wins and made conference 
playoffs two years in a row. 

Senior defender Colleen Cribbs 
has been great on defense. “I have 
a lot of fun in the back and en- 
joy shutting people down,” said 
Cribbs. 

Cribbs has battled knee prob- 
lems throughout college. During 
her junior year, she went in for sur- 
gery on her right knee. 

“T am working on my strength. 
Still, my knee will sometimes turn 
blue, swell up and I cannot do leg 
lifting,” said Cribbs. 

Senior midfielder Shannon 
Pierce helps her teammates with 
her experience. “I feel experi- 
enced in my position. I have the 
ability to direct other players when 
they play midfield,” said Pierce. 

Our team adopted a new forma- 
tion last year by adding the “Z” 
player. “The new midfield has 
caused many players to play out- 
side of their comfort zone. Dif- 
ferent players have been adapting 


their styles to fit into new posi- 
tions,” said Pierce. 

Senior Sarah Stebbins has re- 
cently switched positions to center 
striker. “I think we have brought 
a different mentality and expecta- 
tions to the program. It used to 
be a feat to beat Moravian and 
Susquehanna, now it’s what we 
expect. They’re still strong wins, 
but they’re no longer considered 
unorthodox,” said Stebbins. 

“T think it is great how much we 
came together this year. Although 
we only have two captains, I think 
everyone has stepped up to lead in 
different ways,” said Stebbins 

Senior Sarah Ruggiero started 
off the season injured. “I worked 
so hard this summer just to have it 
all taken away. I broke my left foot 
two weeks before preseason. I did 
not envision my last year of soccer 
like this,” said Ruggiero. 

Despite this, Ruggiero displays 
a positive attitude. She contin- 
ues to work hard by going to the 
gym before practice every day and 
pushing herself to the limits. “I’m 
putting in so much extra time on 
my own, but coming in injured, 
you’re just always one step be- 
hind,” said Ruggiero. 

Senior captain Melissa Johnson 


is asolid part of the defense. John- 
son had a chance to further her 
soccer knowledge this summer 
during her internship with Sky 
Blue FC, a professional women’s 
soccer team. 

Working in that environment 
helped her see the value of team- 
work first hand. “Over this past 
year the team had struggling mo- 
ments, but they were still able to 
conclude the season with a cham- 
pionship. This proves that team- 
mates need to stick together and 
that even though everything won’t 
always go your way, a positive 
outcome remains possible,” said 
Johnson. 

Senior captain Laura Goodland- 
er is passionate for her class and 
our team. “I think playing together 
for so long gives us an advantage. 
We have many senior midfield- 
ers used to playing together. That 
gives us an edge against other 
teams because we understand what 
motivates us and the style of how 
our teammates play,” said Good- 
lander. Senior Chloe Pott has 
high praise for the seniors. “Three 
years ago, we all came in as scared 
freshman, but we’ve become a 
family. I can always count on this 
group of girls to have my back and 
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Junior forward Katie Young practicing for the upcoming women’s soc- 
cer game. The game is on September 22nd at Penn State-Harrisburg. 


to support me in decisions that I 
make,” said Pott. 

Senior Maura Collins under- 
stands the impact of her class. 
“Overall, I think our senior class 
has had a huge impact on the wom- 
en’s soccer program. Our freshman 
year was the first winning season 
in program history. We worked 
with the upperclassmen and took 
the program to a new competitive 
level,” said Collins. 

Senior Amanda Broadwell re- 
cently returned to the team from 


her summer job. “At the start of 
the season I was working at Gla- 
cier National Park in Montana. 
I knew I had to stay until Labor 
Day, which meant I would miss 
preseason and the first five games. 
This summer combined with 
studying abroad in the Galapa- 
gos Islands in the spring took me 
away from the team for about nine 
months,” said Broadwell. 

With the experience, leadership 
and unity provided by our seniors, 
success cannot be too far away. 





Freshmen becoming 
team foundation 


New coach’s first recruiting playing well 


By Nick TALISMAN 





As the football team heads to- 
ward the midpoint of the season, 
they have found themselves rela- 
tively reliant on and happy with 
the play of several freshmen. 

Faced with setbacks such as in- 
jury, the team is beginning to give 
more of playing time to many of 
the recruits Head Coach Carmen 
Felus brought in for his initial sea- 
son. 

“Injuries and adversities, they’re 


part of the game, so we move on. 
An unfortunate mishap for some 
presents an opportunity for oth- 
ers, SO we can’t make excuses. We 
just have to keep playing fast and 
smart,” said Felus. 

Junior linebacker Chris Ste- 
phens knew the freshman would 
be vital this year, especially after 
the onslaught of injuries. “There 
aren’t many upperclassmen, so we 
knew they’d make a large impact 
coming into the season, especially 
on offense at the receiver positions. 


But, they have contributed more 
than we even expected and have 
played well so far,” said Stephens. 

Freshman running back Qua- 
dir Christian is leading the team 
in yardage per kickoff returm, 
averaging 25.1 yards per return, 
highlighted by returns of 57 and 
46 yards against Susquehanna 
University and McDaniel College, 
respectively. He has also chipped 
in with 31 carries, helping bolster 
the rushing attack over the first five 
games. 


In the loss to McDaniel, Chris- 
tian had several impressive kick 
returns, including a 46 yarder that 
set up the Eagles’ only score. He 
was also featured in the offense, 
carrying the ball nine times for 35 
yards and adding a scintillating 21 
yard reception on a screen pass, 
combining for almost 30 percent 
of the team’s total offensive pro- 
duction on the day. 

Meanwhile, freshman receiver 
Julian Valdiserri is second on the 
team in receptions and has been 
able to build a rapport with the up- 
perclassmen quarterbacks through 
the first few games. 

Coming into the season, receiv- 
er was a position of need. The team 
only had one proven wide receiver 
in senior Matt Dunker. While 
Dunker has maintained his spot as 
the team’s leading receiver, several 
of the freshmen such as Valdiseri 
and Christian have contributed in 


the passing game. 

Stephens said, “Both have 
played well when they’ve needed 
to, and Quadir has played well 
enough to get action even with a 
crowded, versatile backfield be- 
cause of his ability to be a quick 
hitter. We knew before the year that 
we needed receivers and physical- 
ity, and Valdiserri has stepped in.” 

Considering one of the teams 
positions with upperclassmen was 
running back, it is impressive that 
Christian has been able to earn 
himself some playing time. His ex- 
plosive speed and ability to learn 
the system have certainly helped. 

While the immediate on-field 
impact of the freshman on defense 
has been less noticeable in the box 
score, the defensive freshmen have 
impressed in limited action and in 
practice. Many of them provide 
exceptional energy on the bench 
and do a good job at keeping those 
playing motivated. 

“The freshman on defense are 
getting experience, and once they 
have the time to get a handle on the 
speed of the game and the differ- 
ences between high school football 
and college football, they should 
be able to contribute in the coming 
years in a big way,” said Stephens. 

The recruiting class this year 
was remarkably big and includes 
28 freshmen from all over the 
country, but Felus was especially 
effective at finding homegrown 
talent, as several freshmen are lo- 
cal products. 

If the recruiting classes to come 
are able to contribute as well as this 
one has, improvement for the foot- 
ball team may not be far away. 

Stephens said, “The fact that 
they are going to get playing time 
early will help them as time goes 
on, and they will get more accus- 
tomed to the system and more ac- 
customed to the different speed. 
They can only grow from here.” 
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Juniata field hockey team creates 
success and unity on and off the field 


Girls continue to prove that a winning team beats with one heart 


By Cristie ALBERT 





The Field Hockey team began 
their season as underdogs in the 
Landmark Conference, having a 
six game losing streak early last 
season. Now 9-2, the girls have 
great focus and great chemistry 
with one another despite being 
made up of mostly sophomores 
and juniors. 

“We’re best friends,” said fresh- 
man Caroline Phillips, “We hang 
out on the weekends, eat dinner to- 
gether, and we believe we are fam- 
ily.” Which seems true because the 
team is always walking from prac- 
tice and sitting in Baker together. 
Sophomore Kim Amrod said, “We 
are the closest sports team on cam- 
pus.” 

The girls believe that the cul- 
ture of their team is unique from 
other teams. Phillips said, “Before 
games, we warm up to the same 
song, and it helps get us pumped 
up and ready.” 

Amrod described some of the 
things the girls do. “We have Cra- 
zy Fridays where we dress up in 
ridiculous outfits. We also do Per- 
sonality Sprints for conditioning, 
where one person says something 
about themselves and whoever has 


that personality trait in common 
has to run a sprint. Another thing 
we do is the Running Man in the 
huddle.” Amrod said that these 
things bring the team closer and 
helps make conditioning fun. 

Along with these things the girls 
have several team building ac- 
tivities that they do. Phillips talked 
about how during pre-season, the 
whole team went to Raystown 
Lake to bond with one another. 
Amrod discussed one particular 
conditioning called running the 
Gauntlet. Every girl runs one mile, 
a half mile, and a quarter mile and 
only get four minutes of rest in be- 
tween. And the entire team has to 
do it no matter what position you 
play. Running the Gauntlet helps 
the team help each other and be- 
come stronger. 

Personality is a huge part of the 
field hockey team, and Amrod 
talks about certain girls that make 
up the personality of the team. 
“{Sophmore] Sara Pomanti is our 
comic relief. And the team captain, 
[senior] Melissa Gorman, is very 
understanding and approachable,” 
said Amrod. 

The team has several cheers 
that have been a part of the team 
for many years. Both Phillips and 
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Freshman Caroline Phillips goes up against a Dickinson player in the first half of the home game at home. 


Juniata won 2-0. 


Amrod like these cheers because 
it pumps the team up and puts 
them in a more upbeat mood. 
Some of the cheers are: ‘A win- 
ning team beats with one heart,’ 
‘...and SCORE!’ and ‘Fly Eagles 
fly’. Both Phillips and Amrod’s 
favorite cheer is “A winning team 
beats with one heart’ because it 
truly embodies themselves as in- 
dividual athletes and the team as a 
whole. 

Amrod said that the connections 
between the girls have improved. 
Having a number of freshmen last 
year caused chaos because there 
were new additions to the team. 
But now that all those girls are 
experienced, things have settled 


down and the incoming freshmen 
have 14 new friends and role mod- 
els to look up to. 

Phillips said, “Everyone has 
something different to bring to 
the table as far as personality and 
playing style.” Specifically speak- 
ing about playing style, Amrod 
said, “Each girl has a different 
background that she brings to the 
team.” She also said that Coach 
Gillich has established a good 
foundation for this year’s team. 

But not everything is just fam- 
ily bliss; the girls still have to work 
on their game. Coach Gillich men- 
tioned the girls take 15-20 min- 
utes to click in games. According 
to Phillips and Amrod, the girls 


have been working to change that. 
“During practice we work with the 
people we will be playing with on 
the field so we can know every- 
one’s habits and tendencies and 
where they will be on the field.” 
said Phillips. 

Amrod talked about this issue 
in relation to herself. “As the cen- 
ter forward it is my job to set the 
pace for the defense and pressure 
the ball as soon as the whistle is 
blown.” 

But despite the obstacles ahead 
of them, the field hockey team 
seems to have a bright future ahead 
of them. If they keep working hard 
and continue to be a tight knit 
team, the sky is the limit for them. 


Women’s tennis team finishes 
with a winning season 


By Cuap Kour 





The Juniata College women’s 
tennis team wrapped up their fall 
line-up of games on Oct. | with a 
dominant 8-1 victory over Wash- 
ington & Jefferson College. The 
win evened the women’s record at 
2-2, giving them momentum and a 
positive attitude to continue their 
success with in the spring. 

The team was led to victory once 
again by sophomore Katie Healy. 
Healy teamed up with senior Mag- 


gie Wolenter at no. | doubles and 
easily finished off the Presidents’ 
no. | duo with a trouble-free 8-1 
score. 

Healy then stepped into the no. 
1 singles spot for the first time this 
season and did not disappoint with 
a 6-2, 6-2 straight sets victory over 
the best Washington & Jefferson 
had to offer. 

Healy’s singles record improved 
to an untarnished 4-0, leading the 
way for the Eagles. Junior Lauren 
Perow and freshman Stacie Beegle 


each chipped in with straight sets 
victories while also cementing a tie 
for second on the team in singles 
wins with two, along with Wol- 
enter. 

Six ladies have contributed at 
least one singles win this fall and 
eight have contributed to a doubles 
victory, making obvious the depth 
possessed by the team. The wom- 
en will now continue working to 
improve for the spring season and 
hope to continue what they have 
started this fall. 


Flash Sports Quiz: 


1. Which team modified their formation by 


adding a “z” player? 


2. The men’s soccer team beat down this 


oponent 6-1. 


3. Which team currently has 15 wins? 


4. This team recruited 28 freshman to play 


this year. 
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By Joun T. HuFFSTETLER 





The eagle currently perched on 
Juniata’s Quad near the Halbritter 
Center for the Performing Arts is 
extremely stiff and sore from con- 
stantly holding still. Most students, 
faculty and staff seem apathetic, 
typically passing by this honored 
symbol of the school and nation 
without any regard. 

Known to friends simply as 
“Reg,” the eagle adopted the per- 
formance name “Silent Descent” 
for the Juniata position. The add- 
ed stipulation of remaining mute 
causes Reg extreme isolation and 
may result in irreversible damage. 
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Eagle Tired of Holding Pose, Receiving Little Sympathy 


According to the Health and Well- 
ness Center, Reg could soon expe- 
rience anxiety, depression or even 
develop mild schizophrenia. 

“T can’t stop talking for more 
than, like, two minutes,” explained 
junior Lydia Puckett. “That would 
totally suck to not be able to do 
that, like, at all. I couldn’t do it.” 

Reg also faces many difficult 
physical challenges. He was placed 
outside, exposing him to harsh ele- 
ments and making him susceptible 
to hyperthermia, hypothermia and 
dehydration, to name a few. And 
with a 24-hour work schedule, in- 
somnia is a necessity. 

Another potential risk from such 


isolation is the development of eat- 
ing disorders. For Reg it may al- 
ready be too late. In a recent poll, 
64 percent of students strongly 
agreed that the eagle “Looked 
kinda thin,” and 97 percent of stu- 
dents reported never having seen 
him eat at all, a clear indication of 
anorexia. It seems Reg is truly in 
a “silent descent” of physical and 
psychological degradation. 
Despite these concerns, Junia- 
ta’s administration remains heed- 
less in their standpoint. “The eagle 
is not supposed to move,” an ad- 
ministrative official (who asked to 
remain anonymous) bluntly stated. 
“Tf it moves we will find it, put it 


back, and punish anyone involved 
accordingly.” 

According to Reg’s Agent Sarah 
Brown he really has no choice. 
“He’s trying to put his kids through 
college and the Juniata gig is mini- 
mum wage. He’s living paycheck 
to paycheck. If he quits the kids 
will have to drop out, and Reg 
won’t have them released back 
into the wild, or worse, settle on 
community college.” 

Roosting for almost a year, 
Reg has not moved a millime- 
ter or uttered a decibel, adhering 
to the conditions of his contract. 
Although he was aware of these 
provisions before taking the job, 


they inherently limit his ability 
to change his mind. Looking be- 
yond a cursory glance, his inner 
struggle becomes obvious. But this 
“silent dissent” is largely going un- 
noticed. 

“There’s an eagle on campus?” 
asked sophomore Butch Meyers, 
confused. “Where?” 

When asked to comment, Reg 
remained silent. After asking a sec- 
ond and third time, then waiting 
patiently for a number of minutes, 
a crowd began to form around us. 
Then, slowly, an individual start- 
ed clapping and soon the whole 
crowd was showing their praise for 
Reg’s dedication. 








IN CARS WITH OTHERS 


They came one by one, then 
in tens, then hundreds. 
Before we knew it, the house 
was surrounded. 
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Guess who? 


(above) Last issue’s “Guess Who?” was Randy Rosenberger, 
Swigart Supp. Assoc. Prof. of Business & Economics 





(left) Can you name this Juniata professor ? This cam- 
pus personality will be revealed on www.juniatian. 
com. 


I watched everything from the closet. A 
mess of fur, a hideous stench, the shrill 
shrieks of the horrid Beals 
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They took everything. 
the acorns. 


the acorns. Oh, 
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You tripped 
me! 
You got 


me wet! 


You left me to burn! 
..-by the way 
that's way worse. 


ON THE FLYP SOE 


By BEnneETT REA 


It’s almost Halloween! 
Sure, we’ve got Fall Break 
and an obscene amount of 


work before then, but it’s nev- 
er too soon to think about the 
best college holiday. Well, 
it might be too soon since it’s still 
three weeks away, but there is star- 
tlingly little to write about right 
now, and I’ve already started typ- 
ing, so...’m going to talk about 
Halloween. 

Last year, I wrote about 
all the different costume op- 
tions that were out there for 
everyone, so I can’t write about 
that again because I would face the 
wrath of my editor (EDITOR’S 
NOTE: Yep, I’d be pissed.). 

But what I can talk to you about 
is tricking or treating. Will this list 
have anything to do with the child- 
hood pastime of trick-or-treating? 
Nope. Instead here is a list of the 
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best tricks and treats at Juniata for 
this Halloween. 


TRICKS 


1. Forget to call a bunch of off- 
campus people for the Mountain 
Day alert — The College was the 
innovator of this awesome prank 
quite recently. Follow in Juniata’s 
footsteps! 

2. Take the soap out of the 
Founders fountain — That thing 
has been foaming for so long that 
the best prank would actually be to 
NOT put bubbles in it. 

3. Ask Norm if he’s a good boy 
—Note: do not actually do this if 
you would like to eat ever. 

4. Dupe 1,600 people into giv- 
ing you $41,000 for a year’s worth 
of exhaustion, work and pain — 
This would be much funnier if a 
part of me didn’t die every time I 
think about it. 

5. Put a handicap-accessible 
door at the steps of Dale Hall — 
Sure seems like Juniata is good at 
pranking its students, huh? 


TREATS 


1. Get laid at 308 — Everybody 
loves some good old-fashioned 
rugby lovin’. 

2. Go get yourself some deli- 
cious Jump Asian food — Treat 
yourself to what is somehow the 
most American food on campus. 

3. $500 reward for snitching — 
All you have to do is blame some 
poor bastard for pulling a fire 
alarm and your books are paid for 
next semester. 

4. Fall Break — Okay, I know this 
is a cop-out, but seriously, if Fall 
Break isn’t the biggest freaking 
treat in the world to you, then you 
clearly don’t go here full time. 

5. Bring your parents to the cra- 
zy costume parties on Halloween 
— This isn’t actually a treat at all, 
or even a joke, sadly, since Juniata 
decided to have Parents’ Weekend 
on Halloween. Have fun with that. 


Well, I hope that this list of tricks 
and treats is helpful. If it seems 
like the tricks and treats are rela- 
tively similar, that’s because I just 
wrote 10 different things and ran- 
domly divided them between the 
two. Seriously. 











English revived 
Professor resurrects club 
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“Wild” at heart 


So-called children’s movie a hit for all ages 
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(oA Real women wear pink 
JCVB raises breast cancer awareness 
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JC tuition a bargain 


Average student rarely pays sticker price 


By Ketty O’SHEA 


Although many students be- 
grudge the cost of attending Ju- 
niata, most students do not pay full 
price. In fact the majority of the 
1,500 students attending pay only 
half of the price tag. In the midst of 
a boom in the popular financial aid 
strategy, Juniata College offers its 
students a large discounted tuition 
price. 

According to Sandy Baum, se- 
nior analyst at the College Board, 
a not-for-profit membership as- 
sociation, “The practice of tuition 
discounting or price discrimina- 
tion—charging different students 
different prices for the same edu- 


cational opportunities—is a long- 
standing feature of private higher 
education institutions.” 

When mulling over the ap- 
proach of tuition discounting, one 
cannot help but wonder why col- 
leges, like Juniata, would continue 
to display a whopping $40,000 
sticker price. Vice President for 
Enrollment and Retention John 
Hille said, “This is a question I’ve 
asked trustees many times, yet in 
the end it always comes down to 
the same answer.” 

“People have come to associate 
the sticker price with educational 
quality,” said Juniata College Pro- 
vost James Lakso. 

Muskingum University tried to 


lower their price tag 10 years ago, 
but the University found that when 
they made education more afford- 
able, they lost student enrollment. 

According to Lakso, “Juniata 
College has had a lot of success 
with the discounts. Our net reve- 
nue and enrollment numbers have 
grown tremendously.” 

“The problem is, once you start 
offering discounts, it becomes hard 
to stop,” said Lakso. 

“While the typical liberal arts 
four-year college offers its students 
an average of a 43 percent discount 
rate, Juniata College awarded this 
year’s incoming students a 54 per- 
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Prolonged injuries 


Athletes feel pain of rural Huntingdon 


By Betuany NoELLE MELOCHE 





Athletic treatment and reha- 
bilitation concerns are rising as 
students realize the drawbacks 
of living in a small town. With 
the continued growth of Juniata 
sports, more athletes require im- 
mediate medical attention for se- 
rious injuries. In a rural location 
like Huntingdon, there are little or 
no options for athletes to receive 
orthopedic attention. 

“Seeing a doctor [in Hunting- 
don] is tough. I did all my doctor 
stuff at home to avoid that,” said 
junior soccer player Lauren Aust- 





er-Gussman. “There’s a girl on our 
team that broke her arm and had to 
wait a week to get a cast. At home 
you’d get an x-ray and cast within 
a day.” 

One of the main challenges for 
injured athletes is getting ortho- 
pedic treatment. Although the 
Juniata training staff is exception- 
al, many serious injuries require 
treatment from a licensed doctor. 
Huntingdon County has only one 
practicing orthopedic surgeon, Dr. 
William Tyndall. Dr. Tyndall typi- 
cally comes to campus a few times 
a month. Consequently, athletes 
must travel to State College or Al- 


Human cancer ribbon 


toona for the treatment of serious 
injuries. 

“T know at times athletes get 
frustrated with the length of time 
it takes to get things done,” said 
Head Athletic Trainer Jeff Ley- 
dig. “There are going to be waits 
and delays in how things get pro- 
cessed, that’s just the reality of 
what we have now.” 

However, many athletes do not 
wish to miss their season due to 
slow treatment. 

“They take forever to do things 
[at JC Blair Memorial Hospital],” 
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JC students form a giant cancer ribbon prior to the Dig Pink volleyball match on Oct. 23. 
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Habitat for Humanity 
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A Habitat for Humanity club member cuts a board to length at 
a build in Huntingdon. Local builds are rare opporutinities for 
the club. They often have to travel to State College or further. 





The demise of 
the dome man? 


Junior Jake Weller adapts to 
approaching winter season 


By Jessica DEMARCHIS 





Junior Jake Weller is prepar- 
ing his campus housing, making 
adjustments to the dome for the 
upcoming winter season. He plans 
on surviving the cold nights by in- 
sulating the dome. 

Jake’s recyclable dome was 
approved by administration last 
semester. His family and friends 
worked alongside him to help 
build it this summer. 

He spent $1,500 to build the 
dome, but “it is still cheaper than 
room and board. It is like camping, 
but it is civilized camping,” said 
Weller. 

With the winter season ap- 
proaching and temperatures al- 
ready dropping, Weller has to 
make some changes to the dome to 
survive. “T think it will be interest- 
ing. It is a new set of challenges,” 
said Weller. 

By the end of this month, he 
plans on installing insulation, 
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which will cost about $300. It also 
has an R-value of five. An R-value 
represents how well a substance 
insulates. Typical insulation for 
a house has an R-value of 12. “It 
looks like two layers of bubble 
wrap wrapped in aluminum foil,” 
said Weller. 

Weller will also be using a kero- 
sene heater to stay warm. “Kero- 
sene is three to four dollars a gal- 
lon, and I will probably only use 
a gallon a week,” said Weller. He 
plans on purchasing the kerosene 
from Sheetz. The heater he will be 
using is similar to a drip pot stove. 
They are typically used on ships 
and boats. “The heater should keep 
it comfy. It should stay between 
the mid 50’s and low 60’s,” said 
Weller. 

Freshman Rachel Walman said, 
“T think it takes a lot of initiative 
to do something like that, and it is 
really cool.” 
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Arare class: rural healthcare rotations 


Unique shadowing class helps students shift and solidify medical career goals 


By AuiciA ANNE DAHL 





“What do you want to be when 
you grow up?” This common 
question leaves so many students 
speechless all too often. 

Health professions students at 
Juniata are strongly encouraged to 
shadow a practitioner in their field 
of interest prior to graduation. In 
collaboration with health profes- 
sionals in Huntingdon, a Rural 
Health Rotations course was cre- 
ated in 2007. The course provides 
students with a different shadow- 
ing experience each week. 

The course has two goals: to in- 
troduce the concept of integrative 
medical care as opposed to con- 
ventional care, and to encourage 
students to consider coming back 
to Huntingdon to practice after 
professional school. 

“Looking back, I have no idea 
where I would be right now if I did 
not take the course,” said Heather 
Fertlich, a 2009 Juniata graduate. 
Fertlitch entered Juniata as a biol- 
ogy and pre-medical student. She 
is now enrolled at New York Chi- 
ropractic College pursuing a dual 
degree to become a doctor of chi- 
ropractic with a masters degree in 
acupuncture. 


Taking Rural Health Rotations 
her junior year at Juniata, Fertlich 
gained a greater awareness of dif- 
ferent healthcare practices through 
her shadowing experiences. “This 
class was the sole determinant that 
led me to change my career path. 
I never knew that I would need a 
class to determine my future,” Fer- 
litch said. 

Dr. Kirchhof-Glazier, director 
of the health professions program, 
worked with physicians in town to 
create shadowing opportunities for 
students in the class. “It gives stu- 
dents a wonderful birds’ eye view 
of health care that other schools 
do not even have on their radar,” 
Kirchhof-Glazier said. 

The shadowing may be done in- 
dividually, or in small groups. The 
student is required to make contact 
with the practitioner and set up the 
meeting time. “They [students] 
get fired up about different fields 
through this class,” Kirchhof-Gla- 
zier said. 

“As part of our Rotations in Ru- 
ral Healthcare course, we also had 
to write an essay on our shadowing 
experiences and research an article 
about some aspect of our shadow- 
ing experience,” Journal entries are 
also a part of the course syllabus, 
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which require a bit of research 
through outside sources. 

Fulfilling one of the goals of the 
course, students are encouraged to 
take a look at alternative medicine 
practices. “One of my very first 
shadowing experiences was shad- 
owing Ann Marie Wishard from 
Sweet Annie Herbs. Talking to 
her about herbal medicine was so 
fascinating,” Ferlitch said, “It was 
shocking to me that some of the 
plants she grows around her house 
have medicinal uses. This is what 
got me interested in alternative 
medicine.” 

Fertlich also shadowed a doctor 
who practiced internal medicine. 
“IT would guess that I shadowed 
about 20 of his patients with him 
and of those 20, at least 17 he pre- 
scribed a prescription pain killer,” 
Fertlich said. 

“T did not want to spend my en- 
tire day covering up the cause of 
their illness by prescribing them a 
pain killer,” Fertlich said reflecting 
her support of complementary and 
alternative medicine. 

Sophomore Nick Bauer, a cur- 
rent student in the course, shad- 
owed a reiki master, which has 
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JC Blair was one of the locations where students shadowed healthcare 
professionals for the Rural Health Rotations course. 





Eager English POEs excited over club 


Revived English Club seeks to unite interests in literature and language 


By JULIE CRAMER 





Students with English POEs 
and secondary POEs have not had 
a club for themselves since 2004. 
That changed Wednesday, October 
21. Dr. David Hutto, associate pro- 
fessor of English, re-established 
the previously successful English 
Club on campus. 

Hutto wants to give English stu- 
dents the chance to network and 
have fun together. 

“IT would like it to be a place 
where [English students] can en- 
joy English, enjoy the things that 
appeal to them about English stud- 
ies,” said Hutto. 

He also sees it as an opportunity 
for people who enjoy language to 
appreciate its nuances in a group 
setting. “I think we could expect to 


play some language games,” Hutto 
said. 

Peter Goldstein, John Downey 
Benedict professor of English and 
chair of the English Department, is 
equally enthusiastic. “I see it as a 
place where people of like-minded 
interests can get together and ex- 
plore those interests.” 

“Tt’s important to promote com- 
munity among English majors,” 
said Associate Professor of Eng- 
lish Judy Katz. “A lot of us are 
very solitary people, we engage in 
solitary activities. This club would 
help guide students to professional 
choices, but also help to get those 
lonely readers to have fun togeth- 
er.” 

“Tt may not [ultimately] be what 
I envision right now,” said Hutto, 
“but for now I envision it as be- 


ing a place where English students 
can come to learn more about 
what’s going on in the department, 
about English studies in general 
and job opportunities for such stu- 
dents.” 

The focus on careers and oppor- 
tunities for English students is one 
of the things that sets the English 
club apart from Kvasir, the cam- 
pus literary club. The English club 
may host poetry and writing work- 
shops. However, it is primarily for 
English POES, and its activities 
will be focused on the interests of 
those students. 

An English club existed on cam- 
pus from about 2001 to 2004, ac- 
cording to Katz. 

“The students watched movies 
together, and tutored at one of the 
schools in Huntingdon.” Unfortu- 


nately, she says, when those stu- 
dents graduated the club quietly 
disbanded. 

Hutto tried in 2005 to revive 
the club, but was unsuccessful. He 
plans to use more persistence this 
time around. “I hope to get more 
student feedback, to create better 
communication between students 
and me. The club should be shaped 
at least partly by what people 
want.” 

He also expects to be highly 
involved in the club at this stage. 
“Pll come to every meeting. I'll 
be there.” Some campus organiza- 
tions are largely student run, rarely 
interacting with their faculty advi- 
sors. That will not be the case with 
the English club. 

“Tt’s not exactly an embryo, but 
it’s certainly a fetus,” said Gold- 


stein. “It needs to be nurtured at 
this stage.” 

Sophomore Maggie Oldham, 
an English POE, is excited about 
the club’s possibilities. “I’m look- 
ing for a venue where I can blab 
[about English] and not have peo- 
ple think I’m weird. I don’t know a 
lot of the other English POEs. I’m 
interested in seeing whether any of 
them are like me, are interested in 
the same things I’m interested in.” 

“The first meeting was good,” 
Oldham said. “We talked about 
books, people shared the books 
they liked. I got ideas for my read- 
ing list. I’m very optimistic. It'll be 
a great supplement to classes.” 

Freshman Liz Sunde has been 
unable to attend due to her work on 
the campus production of “Twelfth 
Night.” When the play ends she 
hopes to start going. “It sounds re- 
ally interesting,” she said. 

Not everybody is happy with 
the club’s English students-only 
policy, however. “Just because 
somebody doesn’t have English 
in their POE doesn’t mean they’re 
not interested in it or don’t want 
to learn more,” said sophomore 
Michelle Osborn, whose POE is 
Accounting with a secondary em- 
phasis in Spanish. “Writing is what 
I do in my leisure time and I would 
definitely join the English club if 
I could.” 

No one is sure right now what 
direction the English club will ulti- 
mately take, but Hutto knows one 
thing: “I want it to have a catchy 
name. The English club is bland.” 
He hopes that new members will 
think of suggestions for an inter- 
esting literary name. 

The club meets once a month 
on Wednesdays from 4:00 to 5:00 
p.m. As of now, officers are still to 
be elected. 
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Radio station captures broad audience 


Online streaming and entertaining DJs provide new energy for WKVR 


By ALyson GLass 





Despite previous reports that 
Juniata College’s campus radio 
station may be closing, WKVR 
is continuing its commitment as a 
valuable community service. 

Last year, The Juniatian reported 
on the potential closing of the ra- 
dio station due to “lack of listeners 
and participation.” Donna Weimer, 
advisor to WK VR and Thornbury 
Professor of Communications, 
denied these claims. “The admin- 
istration has never asked or sug- 
gested that the radio station be shut 
down,”’ Weimer said. 

“The article last year poorly 
reflected the interests of the radio 
station. The DJs have always had 
a strong interest in what they are 
doing,” said senior and WKVR 
President Claire Williams. 

With 30 weekly radio shows 
this year, and always the potential 
for more, WKVR is maintaining 
a strong staff of committed DJs. 
The current list of DJs includes lo- 
cal high school students to Juniata 
seniors. “This year there is a pretty 
good mix of students and ages,” 
said Williams. 

Both Weimer and Williams 
deny the claim that there is a lack 
of audience interest. Williams ad- 
mits that having a more interested 


student body would be nice, but 
said “we know that people are lis- 
tening.” 

“We get tons of letters from the 
[SCI Huntingdon Prison],” said se- 
nior and WKVR DJ Earl Rogers. 

“Tt does feel good to know that 
people are listening to you and 
enjoy what you are playing,” said 
junior Zach Jenson. 

“T think there is a certain group 
of people that listen to [WKVR]. 
I know some of my friends will 
listen to it when they are out driv- 
ing around town, and the prisoners 
definitely listen to it. I think if we 
close it we would be doing them as 
much as a disservice as to us,” said 
Rogers. 

In the past, online streaming of 
WKVR has not been functional, 
which has been a major setback for 
the radio station. “Not all students 
have radios anymore, even if they 
wanted to listen to the radio they 
couldn’t,” said Jenson. 

Now that the steaming works, 
the next course of action for the 
radio station is to advertise and 
promote the shows. “We are going 
to advertise on campus by printing 
out posters so that people know 
what shows are on and we will be 
updating the website,” said Wil- 
liams. 

“T don’t ever hear or see any- 
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Sophomores Nyssa Matter and Anne Mueller talk it up in the WKVR radio station during their show titled 
“Bearcub Radio.” The station is located in the second floor of Ellis. Tune in to Power 92.3 to listen anytime. 


thing around campus about the 
radio station. I would listen [to 
the on-line stream] had I known 
about it,” said freshman Kelly de- 
Wolfe. 

WKVR is focusing on further 
incorporating the Huntington 
community into the radio station. 
Now that the radio signal from 
WKYVR is strong enough to cover 
Huntingdon, the club must accom- 
modate the requests of its broader 
audience. 

A plan is in the works for live 
streaming from the Standing Stone 
Coffee Company featuring local 
community members. The inter- 
views will highlight the differ- 
ences that each member has made 
in the area. 

DJs have also taken it upon 


themselves to include the interests 
of the community into their shows. 
Juniors Zach Gordon and Zach 
Jensen have been hosting a politi- 
cal show that covers local elections 
and candidates as well as more 
national issues. All DJs also must 
report on local events and campus 
news throughout their sets. 

“The students are doing the 
community a great service,” said 
Weimer. 

The hope of WKVR is that the 
more people know about the ra- 
dio station, the more that those on 
and off campus will be interested 
in tuning in. “We want to expand 
our audience to parents, alumni, 
and those off campus as well as on 
campus,” said Williams. 

“T would definitely be more 


likely to listen to [WK VR on-line] 
even just to see what was on,” said 
junior Sheena Zolla. 

Once all the technology is work- 
ing in the radio station, Williams 
hopes that WKVR will be able to 
record shows and keep them on the 
Web site. “Students don’t always 
have time to sit and listen to the 
shows live, recordings give them a 
choice,” said Williams. 

Weimer insists that it is all about 
the experience for students—not 
the quantity of listeners. “If we 
have enough people who are in- 
terested, does it matter if anyone 
listens? [Students] have the oppor- 
tunity to do some very interesting 
things; there is something about 
the experience that is very valu- 
able.” 


Old RSO policies take on new enforcement 


Updated Participation Agreement waivers cause controversy and question sustainability 


By WILLIAM CAMPBELL 





With a new Director of Student 
Activities on campus, many Regis- 
tered Student Organization (RSO) 
members have noticed it is not 
business as usual anymore. A num- 
ber of new forms and procedures 
have left RSO leaders on campus 
feeling overwhelmed. 

With the campus buzzing about 
the changes for 2009, Director of 
Student Activities Jessica Jack- 
son said, “The new RSO materi- 
als have not changed, we are just 
ensuring that new and returning 
RSOs are well informed.” 

The forms and procedures RSOs 
have been going through since the 
start of the semester are not new 
policies but old policies being im- 
plemented for the first time. 

“Our job is making people 
aware of RSO policies and making 
sure they are in compliance with 
them,” said Jackson. 

The newest form, the participa- 
tion waiver and travel agreement 
form, has been causing quite a 
stir on campus since its induction. 


This, however, is not an entirely 
new form but a combination of 
two previous forms onto one page 
to save paper. 

“The participation waiver and 
travel form have been in use but 
has been updated to better serve 
the RSOs and College legal coun- 
sel,” said Jackson. “A lot of these 
policies students do not remem- 
ber,” Jackson added. 

“Tt is good to see the Office of 
Student Activities (OSA) is work- 
ing hard so far this semester to 
update the RSO policy handbook 
and update the RSO leaders on 
the progress regularly,” said senior 
Jessica Fisher, chair of JC Repub- 
licans. “However, I think that re- 
quiring each student to fill out a 
separate Participation Agreement 
for each RSO which they belong to 
is somewhat excessive, and it is not 
sustainable. I think that it would 
be much easier to fill out and sub- 
mit the form electronically.” 

“T guess the new forms are smart 
to have but not needed so far in ad- 
vance especially if a club doesn’t 
have the need to go on a trip,” said 


senior Vanessa Cerria, treasurer of 
the Students of Business. 

The RSO policy changes that 
have taken place, however, were 
introduced by student govern- 
ment and not the office of student 
activities. The only changes this 
year were made by the RSO Ac- 
countability and Advisory Board 
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(RAAB). 

The current RAAB policies for 
RSOs cover five different areas. 
First, all RSOs must fundraise 
at least once a year. The money 
raised does not have to benefit the 
club; it may benefit a charity. There 
must be at least an attempt made. 

Second, the clubs must have at 
least two officers, a president and 


a treasurer. Next the officers must 
meet at least once a month. It is 
encouraged that general members 
meet once a month also. RSOs 
must spend at least ten percent of 
their Student Government Budget 
Allocation throughout the academ- 
ic year. 

Finally, RSOs are encouraged to 
be civic minded and sustainable. 

Created by Justine Kobeski in 
2007 under the direction of Staci 
Webber, the former director of stu- 
dent activities, the RAAB policies 
were created as a set of guidelines 
for RSOs to follow. 

“RAAB ensures that clubs have 
a moderate amount of members 
and are staying active,” said Erin 
Stein, Student Government Ex- 
ecutive Board Vice President and 
RAAB Director. 

The RAAB policies also ensure 
that clubs are using their money 
in an appropriate manor and have 
properly trained officers to run the 
club. 

The only RAAB policy that has 
been changed was moving from a 
policy that required all club mem- 


bers to meet once a month to the 
current policy requiring that only 
the officers meet once a month. 

The policy was changed be- 
cause a number of seasonal clubs 
on campus have no reason to meet 
certain months of the year. This 
new policy ensures that RSOs 
stay active and in compliance with 
RAAB even when it is inconve- 
nient to meet. 

“Tt is recommended that clubs 
try to meet once a month but we 
realize that it is not always possible 
for clubs to meet every month so 
we changed the policy to be a little 
more flexible,” Stein said. 

RAAB policies are enforced by 
the Common Interest Sector Rep- 
resentatives. These representatives 
are broken down into ten areas in 
which the RSOs are placed includ- 
ing Communication, Advocacy 
and Sciences. 

Students are advised if they have 
any questions about RSO policies 
to contact Jessica Jackson in the 
OSA. Any students with questions 
about RAAB compliance policies 
are advised to contact Erin Stein. 
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Pet Therapy offered an opportunity to come and share pets, enjoy each 
other’s company, and eat free doughnuts! Dogs of all breeds came to 
play and loved the attention and love they received from the students 


of Juniata. 
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By Jewer L. DANIELS 





“Dogs and Donuts” on Oct. 8 
was a pet therapy event designed 
to ease the stress of homesickness 
and midterms for students. The 
event was a success, due to Pet 
Animals Welfare Society (PAWS) 
president and junior Emily Mill- 
er’s hard work. “The main purpose 
is for the students to have some 
stress relief, and the benefit is that 
professors and students can inter- 
act outside of class,” said Miller. 

Pet therapy gives the animals 
an opportunity to socialize with 
other animals. Their owners, who 
are mainly professors and students 
living nearby, can also socialize in- 
formally over donuts. 

The first pet therapy event took 
place on April 28, 2008, and was 
planned by PAWS and Juniata 
Active Minds (JAM). JAM was 
organizing a week of stress buster 
events around finals, and contacted 
Miller to ask if PAWS wanted to 
participate. “They were already 
advertising, which was great for 
us as a new club starting out,” said 
Miller. 

The animals at that event were 
dogs, cats, a duck, goslings, and 
even human babies. “We got the 
request; two or three students said, 
‘Are you going to have any ba- 
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PAWS provides relaxing 
outlet for JC students 


bies?’” said Miller. Miller posted 
the request on the Arch and re- 
ceived many angry posts in reply 
from students objecting to her in- 
cluding babies at an event for pets. 
However, the babies who attended 
were very well received by stu- 
dents. 

Several complications arose 
during the event this April, includ- 
ing the horse that was supposed 
to be at the event dying early that 
morning. In addition, there were 
more people interested in the cats 
than PAWS had expected. The cats 
were contained in the cream room 
upstairs in Ellis Hall, which be- 
came very hot and crowded. 

This year’s pet therapy events 
will be different. “The main 
change is it’s going to be more 
organized. We only have one type 
of animal, all in one place. It’s a 
big change, it’s very helpful,” said 
Miller. The Office of Conferences 
and Events and Jessica Jackson, 
director of student activities, have 
helped Miller make the changes. 

Jackson said of Miller, “She’s 
been cooperative and wonderful 
to work with. We’re just trying 
to make strides to make it more 
seamless in the future.” 

Paula Wagoner, associate pro- 
fessor of anthropology, brought 
her dog Sadies. “I think people 


will think studying is therapy af- 
ter playing with Sadie because she 
tires people out,” said Wagoner. 

Elizabeth Widman, Baker Insti- 
tute assistant said, “Many students 
tell me they miss their dogs. One 
student told me, ‘I’m only going 
home to say hi to my dog.” 

Seniors Rachel Gressick and 
Maggie Wollenter brought their 
dogs to the event as well. Woll- 
enter liked that it is a safe environ- 
ment for the dogs to socialize. 

Animal lovers across campus 
are very excited for upcoming pet 
therapy events. Many have re- 
quested that larger animals, such as 
horses, be included. Conferences 
and Events Specialist Amy Kyle 
is excited by this idea, but realis- 
tic about the chances of pulling off 
such an event. “I don’t know if that 
would be a safe thing on campus. 
That would be a little scary, bring- 
ing horses onto a college campus. 
New surroundings might be dan- 
gerous,” said Kyle. 

Health Occupations Students of 
America (HOSA) also hosts pet 
therapy events. HOSA members 
bring pets to the Nursing Home at 
JC Blair to socialize with residents. 
Despite HOSA’s large member- 
ship, there was only one dog and 
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Prescription pill popping can lead to dismissal 


Popular ADHD medications and painkillers used as illegal study aids 


By ANDREW MEDLYN 





Within the last year, some stu- 
dents have faced disciplinary ac- 
tion for abusing controlled sub- 
stances on campus. The stress and 
anxiety of midterm exams may 
have pushed some students use 
ADHD medicine to get through 
late night study sessions. Some 
students may be unaware of the se- 
rious legal and health consequenc- 
es of misusing prescription drugs. 

The misuse of prescription drugs 
is not new, although it is becom- 
ing a growing problem on college 
campuses. Popular prescription 
drugs are typically ADHD medi- 
cine such as Ritalin and powerful 
painkillers such as OxyContin. 
Ritalin and related drugs seem to 
be popular because they allow the 
user to remain awake for extended 
periods of time. While some users 
only profess to use it when they 


“really need it,” such medications 
can be extremely habit-forming. 
They can also lead to sexual dys- 
function and decreased appetite. 

“T don’t know why [students] 
feel as though they have to use 
medicine to stay up all night. I can 
do that on my own. It’s called cof- 
fee,” said senior Stuart McHenry. 

The penalties for being caught 
using another person’s prescrip- 
tion are strict. For starters, students 
caught dealing, or even giving a 
pill to another student as a study 
booster, are committing a felony. 

“What many students don’t re- 
alize is that these medications are 
considered Class II Controlled 
Substances by the DEA [Drug En- 
forcement Administration],” said 
Beth Williams, a counselor at the 
Health and Wellness Center. This 
means that those accused can face 
discipline from both the College 
and prosecution from local au- 


thorities. 

College administrators and 
health professionals are on the 
lookout for drug abuse by students. 
Williams said, “It has been my 
experience, with this Health and 
Wellness Center, that we have not 
had very many cases with students 
coming in with prescription drug 
misuse.” 

Williams believes that cases of 
drug misuse result from high lev- 
els of stress for individual students. 
“Overall, I believe that the student 
body is pretty cognizant of the fact 
that if it is somebody else’s pre- 
scription they really shouldn’t be 
using it,” said Williams. 

Dean of Students, Kris Clarkson, 
stressed that any recent incidents 
involving misuse of prescription 
drugs are isolated incidents. Ju- 
niata takes a hard line on the issue, 
Clarkson said, “Because many of 
our students do not want that type 


of thing on campus. Many of our 
students are studying to become 
doctors, lawyers, and teachers and 
don’t want to be associated with 
that.” 

Ifyou have a friend or roommate 
whom you think is abusing drugs, 
there is a way to get them help. 
“Our Resident Assistants (RAs) 
and Resident Directors (RDs) have 
received excellent training as far as 
drug and alcohol abuse,” said Wil- 
liams. 

Clarkson said, “Students, par- 
ents, teachers or whomever can go 
to the Dean of Student’s website 
and fill out a notice of concern,” 
for an individual who is showing 
signs that they need help. A student 
who has been flagged is then asked 
to come and talk with Dean Clark- 
son or with a counselor from the 
Health and Wellness Center. 

Juniata’s public safety depart- 
ment works closely with the Hunt- 


ingdon police as well. “If they 
suspected that that type of activity 
was occurring on our campus, and 
they thought we were not acting, 
they would act,” Clarkson said. To 
avoid the college judicial system, 
students who are caught misusing 
prescription drugs will typically 
withdraw from the College. How- 
ever, they still may be subjected to 
prosecution by local authorities. 

Some students do not believe 
that the school should take such a 
hard line on the misuse of prescrip- 
tion drugs. “It shouldn’t be treated 
much differently than drinking, we 
should look at the person,” said ju- 
nior Peter Mike-Mayer. 

McHenry said, “People who get 
drunk, get a slap on the wrist. ... 
They go out and destroy property 
and hurt themselves. [However], 
people who take medication that 
perhaps isn’t their own, sit in their 
room and study.” 





Kerosene heater warms dome in frigid winter weather 


> from BIO DOME page 1 





Weller also plans on dressing in 
layers to help stay warm. He cov- 
ers his bed in layers as well. 

He considered the winter season 
while designing the dome. Domes 
are extremely efficient to heat. It 
also “has a very sturdy structure. It 
can hold over 700 to 800 pounds,” 
said Weller. The dome is also at- 
tached to ground by six large stakes 
driven two and a half feet into the 
ground. Both of these features will 
prevent it from collapsing and 


protect him from heavy and harsh 
snow, ice or rain. 

Freshman Joel Rhodes said, 
“Most people think it is crazy to 
live in that dome during the win- 
ter, but I think it is doable. Some 
people just like challenging them- 
selves. He is trying to live a more 
sustainable life and willing to en- 
dure the winter. He knows the con- 
ditions that are expected. I think he 
will be fine.” 

Weller is also prepared to deal 
with the consequences of using a 
kerosene heater. He has an extin- 


guisher that puts out fires caused 
by flammable liquids. He also 
has a gas detector to monitor the 
dangerous fumes produced as a 
byproduct from the heater. “Tt is 
pretty high tech,” said Weller. 

Weller also has a contract with 
the school. If at any time it be- 
comes unsafe to stay in the dome 
or he plans to stop the project, he 
has a room on reserve. However, 
before the school year started, 
Weller’s dome had to be inspected 
for safety and passed. 

“Tt gets really cold. He will 


probably spend some cold nights 
there,’ said sophomore Nicole 
Lundberg. 

Weller’s dome is located on 
campus west of the observatory 
behind Brumbaugh Academic 
Center. It is near the field that lo- 
cals call the “sledding area.” 

“People were really worried 
about it being in the way of sled- 
ding in the winter. Iam going to be 
a little igloo,” said Weller. 

Weller has been preparing for 
this cold season approaching for 
over a year. Kris Clarkson, dean 


of students, Jake’s advisor for the 
project, said, “I have lots of confi- 
dence in Jake. He knows what he is 
doing and will be fine this winter.” 


1071: Number of 
cubic feet composing 
the bio dome. 


45: Number of watts 
that Weller’s solar 
panel produces. 
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Do you know where the above picture was taken? Send your 
guess to the Juniatian at juniatian@juniata.edu. 











Student Food Initiative 


Some students disappointed in food supplier 


By CuristiAn WIMER 





Although Juniata renews its 
contract with Sodexo annually, 
some students have become dis- 
contented with the way Sodexo 
conducts its business. The Student 
Food Initiative (SFI) has been at- 
tempting to substitute Sodexo with 
its own healthy food choices. 

Last year, sophomore Marcin 
Jaroscewicz and a group of friends 
began the Student Food Initiative. 
The group formed in an effort to 
reach an agreement with the col- 
lege and gain the option of “food 
independence” for on-campus stu- 
dents. Jaroscewicz explained his 
own reasons for wishing to part 
ways with Sodexo. “The company 
sells food grown and produced 
through environmentally and eco- 
nomically irresponsible practices,” 
he said. “It works with large cor- 
porations, such as Maxwell House, 
that use foreign labor to drive 
small, local farms out of business.” 

Currently, students living on 
campus must purchase a meal plan 
each semester. Last spring, SFI 
hosted a discussion panel, whose 
members included Associate Pro- 
fessor of History James Tuten and 
Associate Professor of Environ- 
mental Science Neil Pelkey. The 
panel focused on topics such as 
food sources and sustainability. 
There were over 80 students in 
attendance. In addition, 15 ac- 
tive members of the SFI came up 
with a proposal and submitted it 
to the Finance Department. The 
proposal requested that the option 
to provide one’s own food be ex- 
tended to on-campus students. It 
was denied and they have since 
been reworking their plan. 

According to Robert Yelnosky, 
vice president for finance and op- 


erations, the request for food inde- 
pendence was denied because “‘the 
Sodexo dining is part of Juniata’s 
social atmosphere.” He also ar- 
gues that dorm kitchens are not 
suited for daily food preparation. 

However, Jaroscewicz and 
members of the Student Food 
Initiative have already started 
making their own meals using 
campus kitchens and Juniata pol- 
icy-approved kitchen appliances. 
“Tt would be financially impracti- 
cal at this point to provide all of 
my own food, since I’m still on the 
lowest-coverage meal plan, but it 
is not hard to imagine making it a 
full time operation,” he said. 

One meal at Baker costs approx- 
imately $10.50 when factored into 
the price per semester. According 
to Jaroscewicz, it is much more 
cost effective to shop at the Hunt- 
ingdon farmer’s market, where 
$40 can provide a week’s worth 
of fresh, local produce. He and 
several Initiative members go food 
shopping there a few times a week. 

When eating on campus, he said 
“T eat only the most basic, least 
processed food items available, 
like salads and subs. Still, eating 
from Sodexo is tough. The way the 
system is set up, I feel as though I 
am being forced into something I 


morally disagree with.” 

On the other hand, the college 
continues to embrace the services 
of Sodexo. According to Yel- 
nosky, their contract with Juniata 
is renewed and revised every sum- 
mer. “It is too early to say what 
will happen with the contract this 
summer,” said Yelnosky, but he 
indicated that the school’s partner- 
ship with Sodexo was a strong one. 
“We have been working with them 
for years, and they are always will- 
ing to hear our input,” he said. 

The only student voices heard 
in food-related decisions come 
from the Student Food Commit- 
tee, a branch of Student Govern- 
ment. This group meets regularly 
with leaders of Sodexo and the Fi- 
nance Department to discuss new 
ideas. It is thanks to their efforts 
that the Jump Asian food line was 
introduced to Eagles’ Landing. 
However, they have not yet been 
involved in any SFI efforts. 

While Yelnosky says that the 
conditions of Juniata’s contract 
with Sodexo are flexible and al- 
ways changing, the matter is ul- 
timately decided by the Finance 
Department. As the SFI proposal 
states, “We have thought; we are 
trying to evolve; we implore you 
to let us act.” 


Do you think Juniata should renew its 
contract with Sodexo? 


Yes —— ici 


" ———| oor 
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Gabe Welsch exposed 


Faculty member makes strides in poetry 


By Davip Hatem 





The poet Robert Frost once said, 
“To be a poet is a condition, not a 
profession.” Vice President of Ad- 
vancement and Marketing Gabriel 
Welsch is one such man under this 
condition. 

In addition to working at Junia- 
ta, Welsch is also an accomplished 
writer. His collection of poems, 
essays, and other writing cans be 
found in his book, “Dirt and All 
Its Dense Labor.” Welsch also has 
poetry featured in various publica- 
tions: “Harvard Review,” “New 
Letters,’ “Spoon River Poetry 
Review,” “Crab Orchard Review,” 


“Georgia Review,” “Ascent,” 
“Missouri Review,” and “Mid- 
American Review.” 


“Things such as music and po- 
etry are mirrors held up to culture 
in ways that things like academic 
study don’t necessarily always 
cover,” said Welsch. “Both music 
and poetry are endlessly subjective 
and inventive.” 

Not all students appreciate po- 
etry in the way Welsch does, how- 
ever. 

“T know that a lot of English pro- 
fessors and teachers harp on about 
how every word is significant in 


a poem, and they’re right,” Wel- 
sch said. “But if you want to learn 
to appreciate poetry and make it 
more accessible, read a poem for 
the sense of it. Read it on your own 
terms first.” Welsch received an 
undergraduate and master’s degree 
in English from Penn State Uni- 
versity before arriving at Juniata. 

In spite of poetry not receiving 
as much attention as other forms of 
media, Welsch remains assured of 
its importance. 

“With poetry, you can take cul- 
ture and flip it and look at it another 
way,” he said. “Poetry is working 
things out on paper. Poetry isn’t 
just there. It doesn’t take form until 
revised. Poetry is a process.” 

Welsch insists on the importance 
of poetry to pop culture. 

“Pop culture is what we all have 
in common, we can all relate to it,” 
he said. 

“Music and poetry take years to 
chase. By that I mean people who 
weren’t there to witness it take 
place, can’t viscerally understand 
what the people who where there 
understand for years after it hap- 
pens,” he said. “Take Nirvana for 
instance; people who were at their 
shows had a gut feeling of what 
was going on. Instant, deep under- 


standing of culture happens then at 
moments like that,” 

Although he has not played 
music since the mid 90’s, Welsch 
acknowledged music as one of 
the most common forms through 
which students can create culture. 

“My advice to anyone who 
wants to get into music is to listen. 
I know everyone is trying to come 
up with something revolutionary, 
but if you play cover tunes, you 
learn a whole lot,” he said. “If you 
are going to break the rules you 
need to know how to do it. You 
have to encounter the history of a 
craft before you can do something 
new with it.” 

Welsch remembers the first time 
he heard an album that did just that. 

“T remember when I first got my 
12 inch Metallica Am I Evil single 
off of the back of a magazine,” he 
said. “They combined the slower, 
heavier elements of metal with the 
faster elements of punk.” 

Welsch feels that punk music is 
at its core, uncorrupted. 

“Punk is folk art in populist 
origins. That do it yourself aspect 
never goes away,” he said. 

Although Welsch is not current- 
ly playing music, he still regularly 
writes poetry. 
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Grounds for celebration: Blue Crew 
Behind the scenes, Facilities keep the Blue and Gold sparkling 


By ALEX SHOPE 





The Facilities service is often an 
overlooked force at Juniata. Al- 
though they can be seen on cam- 
pus, the work they do at Juniata 
is often invisible until something 
breaks or an area of the campus is 
unusable. 

Crisscrossing the college each 
day, the staff is responsible for the 
110-acre main campus. Within 
this campus, 17 of the 49 build- 
ings are residence halls housing 
approximately 1,500 — students. 
Additionally, Juniata has a total of 
435 employees in various jobs. It 
is the responsibility of the facili- 
ties department to keep every inch 
of Juniata in good working order. 
Due to the blue uniforms worn by 
the facilities workers, they have 
been unofficially dubbed the “Blue 
Crew.” 

“In the morning I start at seven 
o’clock when the school is in 
and they give me work requests 
to do... then I go out to various 
places: fix this, fix that, adjust this, 
make sure it works, and make sure 
its functional,” said Mike Henney, 
one of the tradesmen in the Trades 
Department of the Facilities Ser- 
vice. 

Despite having work that fo- 
cuses around the day-to-day func- 
tioning of the college, Henney 
feels that the Blue Crew has equal 
standings with the professors and 
administrators of the college. 

“There was a professor, Paul 
Heberling, that told me one day... 
‘At no point in time anybody is 
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A grounds worker of Facilities mows the East field to keep campus looking sharp. 


more important than anybody 
else. If the electricity is out, then 
the electrician is important until 
those lights are on. Then we’re all 
equal’... A professor is no more 
important than a custodian... So 
is one person more important than 
another on campus? I don’t think 
so,” said Henney. 

According to Henney, respect 
for the facilities services has 
greatly improved over the 31 years 
he has been working at Juniata. 
“When I first came here, [the stu- 
dents] weren’t as concerned about 
breaking things... They’re not as 
destructive as they used to be... 


They know the value of replacing 
something, I feel,” said Henney. 

The Facilities Service is divided 
up into three departments: trades, 
custodians, and grounds. “[We 
have] around 40 people... that’s 
including everybody. Then we also 
have supervisors in addition to 
that,” stated Henney. 

“The trades are [made up of] 
carpenters, plumbers, and HVAC 
(heating, ventilating, and air condi- 
tioning),” said Henney. “We do a 
lot of preventative maintenance.” 

The grounds department takes 
charge of all outside mainte- 
nance duties. “Anything outside 


on the ground is mine,” said Jeff 
Meadows, the grounds supervi- 
sor. Grounds is also in charge of 
collecting the trash and recycling 
from the dormitories and other 
campus buildings. 

Another duty that falls to the 
Grounds Department is the main- 
tenance of the athletic fields. “If 
there’s a soccer game, a football 
game, a field hockey game... 
We’re out there preparing for that. 
It usually takes two full days to line 
the field,” said Meadows. 

Both Meadows and Henney en- 
joy similar qualities of their jobs. 
Meadows said, “[I like] the vari- 


ety... Also, ’'m not stuck in the 
office, I can get out and take a 
walk.” 

“What I like best [about my job] 
is dealing with students, profes- 
sors, administrators, and the gen- 
eral public. Everybody that comes 
to Juniata, I deal with because they 
need keys... That’s the best thing, 
that everyday is different,” said 
Henney. 

Henney added, “My wife thinks 
I’m crazy, but I like coming to 
work Monday morning. It’s a 
nice job.” He also pointed out that 
no job is perfect. His job has its 
own pitfalls, but this still doesn’t 
deter him from enjoying what he 
does. “I like my job... People are 
nice to me. If they aren’t then I 
won’t give them keys!” joked 
Henney. 

The facilities also play an inter- 
esting role in the lives of students. 
Henney feels personally respon- 
sible for the students. He believes 
the students as well as the college 
employees are all here to help each 
other out. 

“T call them my kids because 
when your parents leave you’re 
my kids. My theory is... I will 
treat you kids like I would want 
my children treated at another 
school. We’re here to help each 
other out,” said Henney. 

Even though the Facilities ser- 
vice sometimes can go unnoticed, 
they are indeed an essential part of 
the Juniata community. Without 
them, Juniata would not be whole 
and most certainly would not be 
functional. 





Small town setbacks 


> from INJURIES page 1 





said Auster-Gussman. “It’s a small 
town and you can’t do things as 
fast. But Huntingdon likes their 
small-town feel, so I guess it’s just 
a trade off for choosing to go to a 
school in a small town. [Dr. Tyn- 
dall] does great work, when he’s 
here.” 

Huntingdon County, with a pop- 
ulation of about 45,000, does not 
have all of the resources or spe- 
cialists available in urban settings. 
“The rural problem is that we don’t 
have the availability of specialists: 
cardiologists, neurologists, even 
ear, nose and throat doctors; for 
that matter, primary care physi- 
cians,” said Leydig. 

Junior Noah Bowers, a men’s 
soccer player, agrees with Leydig 
that there are fewer resources for 
athletes living in Huntingdon. “TI 
think it would be beneficial to have 
more doctors and tools available 
here. We have a lot of athletes and 
injuries can occur at any time,” 
said Bowers. “I feel like the athlet- 
ic trainers do what they can, given 
that they don’t have the tools nec- 
essary to treat all types of injuries. 
With the resources they have, they 
do a really good job.” 

Senior baseball pitcher, Tyler 
Clifford, understands the challeng- 
es of a small town, being from one 
himself. “I’m used to not having 
everything at my fingertips. Going 
to Altoona [for an MRI] was no big 
deal to me,” said Clifford. How- 
ever, Clifford realizes not every- 
one has his small town mentality 


and admits that Huntingdon lacks 
much as far as medical attention 
goes and even stated that Juniata’s 
training room is “underequipped.” 
“There’s not enough equipment 
for everyone to get what they need 
done,” said Clifford. 

Although delays are sometimes 
due to MRI or insurance approvals, 
Bowers feels as if a physical thera- 
pist on staff would be beneficial. 
“Just because the trainers have to 
deal with so many people, a physi- 
cal therapist could solve more spe- 
cific athletic injuries. The trainers 
have provided good help [for my 
quadricep injury], but it’s the type 
of injury that can’t be healed over- 
night,” said Bowers. 

Auster-Gussman, on the con- 
trary, feels that the trainers basi- 
cally are physical therapists. “They 
are wonderful, I can’t say that 
enough,” said Auster-Gussman. 

Senior men’s soccer player 
Jordan McGowan had a similar 
experience when he injured his 
knee. “Our trainers seem to be 
the best. It seems like our train- 
ers actually know what they’re 
doing. Whenever we go to other 
schools we always complain that 
they don’t tape us up or treat us as 
well,” said McGowan. However, 
when McGowan injured his knee, 
he said it was just easier to go back 
home. “There’s not really much 
available here. It would be nice to 
have a doctor in town than have to 
make a weekend trip home. [Dr. 
Tyndall] comes in and will check 
everyone. It’s kind of a pain be- 
cause you have to wait a week to 


get cleared, whereas if there was 
a doctor in town you could go the 
next day and they could clear you 
that afternoon.” 

In contrast, sophomore Jordan 
Baird, a football player, had a 
positive experience and received 
timely treatment from Dr. Tyndall. 
After suffering a meniscus tear and 
cartilage damage, Baird was in for 
surgery in Altoona within 10 days 
of his injury. “You can’t get much 
better than [that],” said Baird. 

“Having Dr. Tyndall working 
with us has prevented it from be- 
ing a much worse situation,” said 
Leydig. “Dr. Tyndall goes beyond 
what we would expect. He has a 
full-time practice in Altoona; he 
doesn’t need to come down here to 
make a lot of money.” 

Trainers continue to seek treat- 
ment for their athletes treatment. 
“We have very little influence con- 
trol over [getting doctors to come 
here],” said Leydig. “I don’t know 
what the answer is. I’m not smart 
enough to know how to get doctors 
to come to rural areas. I’m not sure 
there’s alot we can do. I talk to the 
recruiters at JC Blair, I know ortho- 
pedic surgeons at State College— 
when I talk to them I keep saying 
‘Come on down, start a practice 
here!’ Maybe our best hope is to 
get a Juniata grad to come back 
here and start a practice.” 

However hard it may be to find 
medical attention, soccer coordina- 
tor and Assistant Athletic Director 
Scott McKenzie feels that more 
time for recovery is not always a 
bad thing. “Every athlete, as soon 
as they’re injured they want to re- 
turn to the game. I think we do a 
real good job getting kids back in 
an appropriate time period.” 


> from PET THERAPY page 4 





five students at the last visit to 
JC Blair, two of which were Em- 
ily Miller and Karen Alberici of 
PAWS. HOSA President Hannah 
Frank attributed low attendance 
to students studying for Organic 
Chemistry Tests. Frank added, 
“There aren’t a lot of pre-vet ma- 
jors in HOSA or at all [at Juniata 
College] that I know of; there 
aren’t people interested in being 
vets.” 

For all pet therapy events, the 
animals must be friendly and up- 
to-date with their shots. Miller 
plans to ask the Humane Society 
to bring some cats to JC Blair for 
the next HOSA pet therapy event. 
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A Juniata student makes a new friend at “Dogs and Donuts.” 


“Dogs and donuts” 


“We can tell people that all of the 
cats are adoptable. If someone 
falls in love with a cat and we find 
that cat a loving home, that would 
be just incredible,” said Miller. 

“Dogs and Donuts” went 
smoothly, aside from some dogs 
peeing on the floor, and in one 
instance, on a person. Conferenc- 
es and Events had anticipated this 
problem, and scheduled the event 
in the ballroom so that clean up 
would be easier. Some students 
came in and played with the 
dogs; some got donuts and left 
immediately. “Well,” said Miller, 
“it’s a stress buster event, and if 
it relieves someone’s stress to 
get a free doughnut we’re all for 
that.” 
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Making a splash in Brumbaugh’s ‘dirty lab’ 


New marine biology tanks provide hands-on experience for JC students 


By CLAIRE WAYMAN 





Professor Neil Pelkey, associate 
professor of environmental sci- 
ence, has created several marine 
biology aquariums in the dirty lab 
of Brumbaugh Academic Center. 
Pelkey hopes that this will be a 
hands-on learning experience for 
his students and others interested 
in studying marine life. 

Pelkey first had the idea after a 
marine biology semester in India 
with the islands and reef class. 
“One of the really neat things we 
do is a night beach walk. It’s rough- 
ly the equivalent of tide pooling, 
but there’s an incredible variety of 
things you get to see that just come 
out at night: young cuddle fish, 
brittle stars, things like that that are 
basically food for everything else,” 
Pelkey said. 

If the students are not able to 
study abroad, they will miss this 
opportunity. The aquariums bring 
this experience closer to Juniata. 
Pelkey said, “I thought it would 
be interesting to create a couple of 
tanks upstairs so students can see 
what’s going on.” He says the stu- 
dents are showing “a lot of interest, 
even people that aren’t in the class; 
I’ve had people contact me saying 
‘T heard you were doing this. Can I 
get involved?” 

There are two types of tanks: a 
‘touch-me’ tank and a ‘touch-me- 
not’ tank. The touch-me tank will 


hold animals such as stars and 
hermit crabs that students can pick 
up and observe. The touch-me-not 
tank will have more toxic speci- 
mens such as corals or crabs that 
can bite and other poisonous ma- 
rine life. 

“{For] the touch-me-not tank, 
you better be wearing rubber 
gloves or be ready to go to the 
health center,” said Pelkey. 

The eco systems of the tanks 
have to be properly prepared over 
a period of time before any ma- 
rine life can live in the tanks. “So 
right now, with the tank we’re go- 
ing through the whole period of 
getting the diatoms [microscopic 
single cell algae] and the cyano- 
bacteria [blue-green algae] going. 
It takes about a month before you 
can actually put anything living in 
a tank other than cyanobacteria. 
Then you put in the diatoms and 
then you start putting in other types 
of algae,” said Pelkey. 

The whole project, not counting 
all the student’s time and energy, 
will cost around $400 to $500. The 
system would cost considerably 
more if it did not have its own fil- 
tration system. Pelkey said, “Now 
you can buy [filtration systems] 
for thousands of dollars or you 
can, in the sense of ecology, make 
them work by building up the sys- 
tem of interactions. Once you get 
the system of interactions down 
it’s fairly simple to stick things in 


there because it gets filtered out 
very quickly and naturally. There 
are things called microbial loops, 
small systems that rob the ocean of 
nutrients [that are] also pollution 
processing systems.” 

Senior, Caleb Davis, currently 
a student in the marine biology 
class, is very excited for the tanks. 
“Tt’s going to be really cool to ac- 
tually see marine life that’s not in 
the ocean. You learn all year about 
these creatures and you only see 
videos of them and now you also 
get to see with your own eyes what 
they’re like,” Davis said. 

Sophomore, Jeff Gring, also 
currently a student in the class, 
thinks that “[the tanks] are definite- 
ly a huge plus.” He feels that the 
hands-on experience will be ben- 
eficial in preparation for later re- 
search. “It gives us a jump start on 
learning how to do it,” said Gring, 
“You can read about all this stuff 
in text books but not really grasp it 
as well as if you were just doing it 
yourself.” 

Pelkey was excited for the tanks 
to be up and running and the ex- 
citement from the students. The 
aquariums will be kept in the ‘dirty 
lab’ on the third floor of BAC. “So, 
the point is that people want to get 
involved, get the system going and 
get it flowing. And they’re very 
excited about it; we’ve just hit that 
point where we can start putting 
fun stuff in it,” Pelkey said. 
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Renovated water cooler has been transformed into plant and animal 
habitat in the new marine bio tanks in the dirty lab, which is located 
in the “B” wing of BAC. There are currently three tanks in the lab and 
additional marine life is anxiously awaited by a diverse group of both 


students and faculty. 


Juniata student interning on TV program 


Senior Alyssa Cuttler production intern for Rachel Ray Show in Manhattan 


By Lean Fusco 





Senior Alyssa Cuttler has re- 
cently become an intern with the 
“Rachael Ray Show.” She is a pro- 
duction intern on the talk show this 
semester in Manhattan. Cuttler is 
learning the filming methods used 
by professional film producers for 
her future career. 

Cuttler has an individualized 
POE: digital media film aesthetics 
with a secondary emphasis in his- 
tory. She described her POE as “‘the 
study of the process of film mak- 
ing and how it is accomplished.” 
Last spring, she produced a movie 


based on H.H. Munro’s short story, 
“Sredni Vashtar.” She accompa- 
nied her director, Charles “Wiley” 
Earnhart ‘09, for the creation of the 
movie for his senior thesis. 

Cuttler was watching the “Ra- 
chael Ray Show” one day and 
went online to get a featured ham- 
burger recipe. While on the web- 
site she applied for an internship. 
The next day she received a phone 
call to set up an interview within 
the next five days. The interviewer 
told her that she had to wait two 
to three weeks to know if she was 
hired. 

However, Cuttler said, “By the 


time I got home I got a phone call 
saying I got the job. It happened so 
fast, I didn’t even have a chance 
to tell anyone I went for an inter- 
view.” 

She currently resides at home in 
central New Jersey and commutes 
to work every day in Manhattan. 
Even though she is away from Ju- 
niata, she is receiving 15 credits for 
her semester-long work. 

Cuttler spends most of her time 
for the internship in the filming 
studio, watching the recording of 
each weekday show. She can have 
two different kinds of days, an 
office or audience day. The train- 


ing parallels to everything she has 
learned in the classroom through 
digital media classes. Cuttler said, 
“Tts real world experience now.” 

Cuttler watches and learns from 
the camera crew. She has to learn 
all the procedures used to film a 
television show in order to pro- 
duce her own films. She is being 
taught all the fine details that she 
said, “No one would ever under- 
stand unless they work behind the 
scenes of a show.” 

Cuttler gets to watch the live 
feed in the studio, not the finished 
product shown on television. Cut- 
tler said, “We tape two to three 


shows a day, it’s a lot of work.” 

Cuttler had always wanted a ca- 
reer in movie-making. Now that 
she is working with the “Rachael 
Ray Show,” she stated, “Television 
[filming] isn’t that bad either.” She 
is currently considering working 
in television production. “It’s not 
totally out of the question,” said 
Cuttler. 

Cuttler had visited New York 
City many times, but she said, “I 
didn’t realize how much more I 
learned about the city.” She stated, 
“T was never on the subway before 
[the internship]. They sometimes 
send us on runs, so I’ve learned the 
subway system.” She had never 
hailed a taxi before either. She 
commented, “That was kind of 
nerve-racking itself.” 

Cuttler has met Rachael Ray 
and remarked, “She’s very nice. 
They always say most celebrities 
aren’t what they seem, [but] she’s 
very personable.” She has even 
brought Rachael Ray her coffee 
before. “She looks like how she 
does on TV, but like Rachael’s al- 
ways said, most people don’t rec- 
ognize her unless she’s in a super 
market.” 

Cuttler has also met other celeb- 
rities featured on the show. How- 
ever, she could not release further 
information due to confidentially 
since the shows have not aired yet. 
She recently participated in an Ital- 
ian grandmother segment on the 
show, although she was not sure if 
they would choose to air her part. 

The “Rachael Ray Show” airs 
on ABC from 9am to 10a.m. on 
weekdays. 
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If it’s broke, wait until someone else fixes it 


Stimulus grants make Brumbaugh renovations possible, though dates are vague 


By SEAN FARLEY 





The federal stimulus package 
has made its way to Juniata in the 
form of grants from the National 
Science Foundation. According 
to Karla Wiser, grant accountant 
for Juniata, the grants are meant 
to renovate the B and P wings of 
the Brumbaugh Academic Center, 
which house the physics, geology, 
and ecology departments. The sec- 
tions themselves have not seen sig- 
nificant improvement since 1962. 

At a time when construction of 
Founders Hall lies within recent 
memory, the B and P wings have 
suffered a comparative period of 
neglect. Dr. Larry Mutti, profes- 
sor of geology, has worked in 
BAC for over 31 years. The fa- 
cilities, he says, are the “same as 
when I arrived, almost nothing has 
changed.” 

Director of corporate and foun- 
dation support, Michael Keating, 
states that the opportunity for the 
BAC grant was advertised in “a 
broad announcement that came 
through on one of the groups or 
listservs to which Juniata sub- 
scribes.” The federal stimulus 
funds involved are managed by the 
National Science Foundation, to 
which Juniata applied for the grant. 

Due to restrictions placed on the 
funds, the time frame for construc- 
tion may range anywhere from 
the summer of 2010 forward, to 
the summer of 2011 and on. Once 
started, construction is expected to 


the majority will be completed 
during the summer months. 

The reason for the delays ac- 
cording to Wiser is the need to bid 
on contractors according to Fed- 
eral guidelines. If the application 
is approved by this January, then 
there will be enough time to fol- 
low the mandated protocols and 
begin renovations in June or July. 
If, however, it is not approved by 
February, it will be impossible 
to secure the proper construction 
contract, and the improvements 
will be delayed until the next year. 

Wiser tracks the distribution and 
spending of grant funds and makes 
sure that they are used for their in- 
tended purpose. Compliance with 
the contractual stipulations spelled 
out in a grant is extremely impor- 
tant, and a cancellation of the grant 
or even a lawsuit could result from 
any deviation. 

Most pressing among the reno- 
vations are repairs made to the 
drainage and water supply sys- 
tem, which is currently in a dis- 
mal state. According to Professor 
Ryan Mathur, associate professor 
of geology, “Pipes in the ceiling 
burst and water flows out,.. [At] 
one time the wing was flooded, 
one lab was completely underwa- 
ter. [There is] improper or rather 
a lack of drainage in the rock saw 
lab. The French drain doesn’t drain 
on the west side of the building 
so it just drains into our rooms.” 
Mutti points out that the “Vents 
collect sediment and water drips 
from vents. Stained ceiling tiles 


fall through onto the classroom be- 
low and form puddles of water on 
benches and desktops.” 

Freshman Michelle Lewis gives 
a first hand account of the leakage: 
“Tt was raining outside and about 
the middle of O-Chem discussion I 
felt a couple of drops on my shoul- 
der, and I said, ‘it’s raining’ and ev- 
eryone looked at me, and the drops 
started coming down more and 
then we had to move because the 
floor was getting soaked.” 

Due in part to the improper 
drainage systems, storage space 
in the BAC has become scarce. 
Mutti said: “Five years ago there 
was a lot of runoff. We had a wall 
of water come in and totally de- 
stroy twenty feet of cabinetry that 
had rock samples and analyzing 
equipment. We have lost over the 
years a lot of storage capacity. The 
ongoing degradation of the facility 
is demoralizing... rooms are doing 
double duty as research labs, teach- 
ing labs, teaching classrooms, and 
storage areas. It’s very crowded 
and not very efficient.” 

Mutti explains other problems, 
“The rock unit that all of JC is 
built on is reactive pyrite. This py- 
rite reacts with water to produce 
less dense rock. The rock founda- 
tion on which the BAC is built is 
heaving upward. Cracks have ap- 
peared in walls and the floors have 
ripples.” 

Other planned improvements 
include upgraded lab space, new 
microscopes, new lights, replace- 
ment of the rooftop greenhouse, 


and asbestos removal. Asbestos is 
a flame resistant silicate based ma- 
terial that was widely used in all 
types of construction until it was 
banned by the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency in 1989. According 
to the Centers for Disease Control, 
inhalation of asbestos can cause 
malignant lung cancer, mesotheli- 
oma, and asbestosis; all potentially 
fatal diseases. Wiser mentioned 
the necessity of asbestos removal 
in older buildings when replacing 
flooring and ceiling grids, as this 
stirs up the asbestos within. The 
Health and Wellness Center is not 
currently aware of any cases of as- 
bestosis at Juniata. 

Aesthetically, there will not be 
any dramatic improvements to 
the building. According to Mathur 
there are no plans to replace the old 


rocks in the geology lab. There is 
also pressure for in-college funds 
from student tuition dollars, which 
may be spent on further improve- 
ments. “We’re supposed to get new 
chairs and a table,” says Mathur, 
who makes a further note that the 
items mentioned are currently rel- 
ics as old as the classrooms they 
are in. 

Student reaction has been 
mixed. “I guess it’s good that the 
college is able to maintain their 
buildings,” says Ollie Bradley, an 
exchange student from York St. 
John University in York, England, 
class of 2011. Freshman Mat- 
thew Hill remarks: “I think they 
should just remodel the whole 
thing. Compared to the rest of the 
academic buildings, Brumbaugh is 
clearly outdated.” 


How would you rate the quality of the BAC labs? 
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Laughing Bush 1s ‘Doin’ it Outdoors’ 


Students branch out into extreme activities like rock climbing, 


By Matt BEGLEy 





For the better part of forty years any stu- 
dent wanting to go camping, backpacking, 
canoeing, or doing anything outside has 
been able to rent equipment from or par- 
ticipate in Laughing Bush. In the 1970’s, 
Laughing Bush started as an outdoors club 
on campus, run by students and caters main- 
ly to students. As their motto says, they’ve 


PHOTO COURTESY OF JOE AULTMAN-MOORE 


Sophomore Joe Aultman-Moore attempts a tricky boulder- 


ing problem at Hunters Rock. 





been “‘doin’ it outdoors” for quite a while. 

Over the last few years Laughing Bush 
has branched out and ventured into some 
“extreme” activities. The newest groups 
that are associated with Laughing Bush are 
Paintball Group, Juniata College Climbers 
(rock climbing), and SCUBA Diving. These 
newer groups are receiving much attention 
by the student body and have been very ac- 
tive since the year began. Paintballing oc- 
curs on the weekends for 
the most part and takes place 
in indoor arenas throughout 
central Pennsylvania. The 
climbers and scuba divers 
on the other hand have been 
flexing to whenever is avail- 
able for many students. 

“In other sports, you try 
hard and think you aren’t 
able to do it. With climbing, 
it’s you against the rock; you 
have to get past that feeling 
of falling. Once that happens 
it’s like nothing else,” said 
freshman Harris Dunlap. 
Senior George Braun and 
sophomore Joe Aultman- 
Moore are in charge of the 
Juniata College Climbers 
with Dunlap being a chief 
member of the group. Two 
to three times a week an 
email is sent out regarding a 
climb going on at the Cliffs 
or Hunter’s Rocks. The 
Cliffs, just outside of cam- 
pus, are an ideal location to 
climb at frequently. 

As Aultman-Moore put 
it, “Rock climbing is an 





LAN 


extremely intense and challenging activity, 
which makes it all the more fun! Laughing 
Bush/JC Climbers club is the best way to 
meet other climbers, learn new skills and get 
to use club equipment.” The Juniata College 
Climbers (check out their group on Face- 
book) are looking to create a strong interest 
on campus for anyone and everyone inter- 
ested in climbing. “We take anyone who 
wants to go,” said Dunlap, “no matter their 
experience.” 

Before disregarding the idea of SCUBA 
Diving in central Pennsylvania, know that 
within 20 minutes of Juniata there are two 
locations to dive: Raystown Lake and Lower 
Clover Creek Quarry (aka the Blue Holes in 
Williamsburg.) Going out a little further are 
three more places to dive within an hour and 
a half of campus. Two of the best locations 
in the entire state are located in Bainbridge 
and Dutch Springs in eastern Pennsylvania. 
Of course, the appeal of diving into 50°F 
water doesn’t sit well with many people. 

“Tf you can dive the cold, dark waters in 
Pennsylvania, you can go anywhere,” for- 
mer president of the Laurel Divers, Dan 
Turcovsky (Certified 1987) said. The Laurel 
Divers are the area’s largest dive club, and 
along with the Nittany Divers and St. Fran- 
cis Divers account for a vast majority of the 
number of active divers in central Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mike’s Scuba Shop, located in Altoona, is 
the area’s only dive shop sells and rents gear 
to anyone certified for a minimal fee. The 
owner, Mike Miller, has been setting up at 
least two dives a week for the last two months 
to keep local divers in the water. In SCUBA 
Diving “You learn by doing,” explained Di- 
ane Turcovsky, who has been diving since 
1992, “and you will go places you’d never 


paintball, and scuba 


have gone to before. It’s spectacular!” The 
Turcovskys regularly go diving with otters, 
penguins, and even tiger sharks at the Pitts- 
burgh Aquarium. When asked about how 
safe their diving was, they responded, “The 
scariest thing is driving over [the mountain 
to get] there, not the sharks!” 

Laughing Bush, along with the help of Dr. 
Neil Pelkey, associate professor of environ- 
mental science, and the St. Francis Divers, 
are looking into certifying anyone interested 
in diving, or advancing those who are al- 
ready certified. The certification for basic 
SCUBA does not come cheap at $270, but 
is much cheaper than the regular $550. Un- 
fortunately, due to scheduling conflicts and 
the weather, the planned classes have been 
postponed until the spring semester. If any 
student is studying abroad during the spring 
semester, at the Galapagos for example, and 
“Needs to become certified before leaving,” 
said Pelkey, a possible trip to Florida dur- 
ing winter break may be arranged if enough 
people would like to go. 

With groups that go Rock Climbing and 
SCUBA Diving, Laughing Bush is expand- 
ing its range of activities into “extreme 
sports,” but is taking all the proper precau- 
tions to keep everyone safe. These groups 
are for anyone expressing any interest in the 
activities, and highly encourage anyone cu- 
rious about them to check out what they are 
looking to do. 

“T have always wanted to do both. The 
clubs [would] allow for more possibilities 
to do both,” said sophomore Myriah La- 
Chance. To learn more about either group, 
contact Andrew Murdock (murdoad07@ 
juniata.edu), Joe Aultman-Moore (aultm- 
jl08@juniata.edu), or Nicole Lundberg (lun- 
dbnr08@juniata.edu). 
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Boys in bras in Baker 
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Sut... Juniata Alum Brenton Mitchel ’06 and freshman Clay Cooper 
model their custom designed bras during Colleges Against Can- 
cer’s Boys in Bras in Baker fashion show. The event was put on 
the raise awareness of breast cancer in men. All of the bras will 
be taken to Representative Bill Shuster’s office to ask for his sup- 
port in raising the quality of patient care and fighting for increased 
funding. 








New health class provides stu- 
dents with fresh perspective 


> from HEALTHCARE page 2 





been his favorite shadowing 
experience thus far. “Reiki is 
a form of holistic medicine fo- 
cusing on physical and spiritual 
healing through the use of hand 
placement on the body,” Bauer 
said. He received a reiki treat- 
ment himself and found benefits 
in stress reduction and increased 
mood and focus. Bauer has now 
reached the first level of certifica- 
tion in reiki. 

Bauer found an interest in be- 
coming a doctor of osteopathic 
medicine as opposed to a medical 
doctor. “I have found that radiol- 
ogy and primary care are too bor- 
ing for me,” Bauer said. He plans 
to use his physics POE and pre- 
med track to become a doctor of 
osteopathic medicine and work 
in either trauma surgery or sports 
medicine and surgery. 

Brianne Rowan, sophomore, is 
also currently enrolled in the Ru- 
ral Health Rotations course. “The 
course has definitely confirmed 
my desire to go into family medi- 
cine rather than a specialty,” said 
Rowan. 

Through the experiences pro- 
vided by the course, Rowan has 
developed very different ca- 
reer goals to Fertlich and Bauer. 
“While I definitely don’t want to 
go into chiropractic work or mas- 
sage therapy, shadowing these 
professionals has allowed me to 


see how much they can benefit a 
patient and how important it is for 
a physician to take these health- 
care options into consideration,” 
Rowan said. 

Rowan is studying global 
health and plans to attend medi- 
cal school after graduation. Her 
career plans include working in a 
rural area of the country or in a 
developing nation abroad. “I am 
also interested in the rural care in 
particular because I grew up in a 
rural area and have never been 
much of a city person,” Rowan 
said, “I was curious about what 
challenges practicing medicine in 
a rural area might present.” 

Health professions student 
or not, this class is eye-opening 
to the health care system that 
Americans utilize on a daily ba- 
sis. “Students are potential rural 
health patients as well,’ Kirch- 
hof-Glazier said. 

Rowan has had a gratifying 
experience with the class beyond 
the shadowing of practitioners. 
“The questions that the class has 
raised about the healthcare sys- 
tem, ethics of healthcare and the 
way our society views medicine 
along with the direct experience 
have made the class really re- 
warding for me,” said Rowan. 

The course changed Fertlich’s 
perspective on the health care 
system as well. “Health care is 
very messed up right now and 
everyone knows that,” she said, 


“But I believe I got a firsthand 
glimpse of why it is so messed 
up.” 

Aside from shadowing, the 
course also offers field trips to 
rural health care locations outside 
of Huntingdon. Recently, on Oc- 
tober 13, students were offered 
an opportunity to visit Windber 
Medical Center outside of John- 
stown, PA. 

Taking a look into music ther- 
apy, students engaged in a drum 
circle. This alternative is proven 
to bring down blood pressure 
after just one session. Other in- 
struments such as a harp are also 
used. Windber Medical Center 
focuses many of their programs 
around alternative medicine, us- 
ing a holistic approach. 

“Tt’s one thing to learn about a 
profession, but it’s another to ac- 
tually be there and see what hap- 
pens and get to speak to the pro- 
fessional about it,” Rowan said. 

Kirchhof-Glazier encourages 
students to take advantage of 
shadowing experiences, whether 
it is by enrolling in a course at 
Juniata or setting out to find op- 
portunities. With a course like 
Rural Healthcare Rotations, a di- 
verse number of connections are 
already in place and waiting to be 
taken advantage of. 

Fertlich said, “For me, the 
course was like a blessing in dis- 
guise and could not have come at 
a better time.” 
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Suzanne von Liebig, chair of the William J. von Liebig Foundation, recieved an hon- 
orary doctor of humane letters degree on Thursday, Oct. 29. 


von Liebig honored 
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cent financial aid discount,” said Hille. 

One thing the College focuses its ef- 
forts on is staying competitive with similar 
schools. Hille said, “What really helps us to 
stay competitive is to look at the other col- 
leges our students apply to, and, more often 
than not, the same names are showing up on 
students’ applications.” 

“We look at the pricing of our aspirants 
and peers. We strive to make our price 
higher than our peers, but keep our price 
in check by placing our tuition lower than 
those schools that excel over us,” said Hille. 

“Overtime these discounts become the 
basis on which schools compete with one 
another,” said Lakso. 

Ultimately, financial aid is a guessing 
game every year. “We set these statistics 
without knowing what our competition is 
doing and all we can do is hope we get the 
advantage,” said Hille. 

Hille referred to two distinct factors that 
led to the College’s recent discount rates. 
“The demographics for our region are 
changing. With fewer students for us to look 
at, we have to pool our resources further to 
attract the students we want.” 

Hille said the increase in discount rates 
took place in part because of “an additional 
amount of money that had been set aside 


to boost the College’s variety as it granted 
more money to diverse students.” 

“While discounting used to be mostly 
need-based, over time it has become a mar- 
keting strategy that is awarded on merit as 
well. But on the other hand, discounts also 
allow us to charge some students more than 
others,” said Lakso. 

Sophomore Chadi Bitar said, “Personally, 
I like the idea of discounting because it al- 
lows a wide range of students with differ- 
ent levels of income to attend a very good 
college and receive the opportunity to get a 
great education.” 

Yet at the same time, Hille said, ““We want 
to be successful in recruiting in our own 
backyard, so we’re increasing aid to them.” 

Another aspect Juniata focuses on is at- 
tracting the most intelligent and driven 
students. “We spend a fair amount of our 
budget trying to land these over-achieving 
students at the College,” said Hille. Added 
up, these factors are the extra discount rate 
that the College has been awarding to its stu- 
dents. 

“Through the high discount rate, the Col- 
lege achieves its goals, but we do it imper- 
fectly,” said Hille. 

“T like that the College makes itself avail- 
able to students with modest means,” said 
Lakso. “We’re not looking to make this a 
place where all the rich kids go.” 





International students prepare 


demics, 


By Kenan Li 





Many freshmen students have a 
difficult time with the transition to 
college life. For international stu- 
dents who speak another language 
and come from a completely dif- 
ferent culture, it is even tougher. 

Juniata College currently has 
103 international students com- 
ing from 26 different countries. 
International students arrive with 
varying degrees of preparedness 
in three major areas: academic, 
emotional and cultural. Many are 
non-native English speakers and 
overcoming language barriers is 
the major problem for most of the 
international students. 

Many international students 
had taken standardized English 
proficiency tests, such as the Test 
of English as a Foreign Language 
(TOEFL) or International Eng- 
lish Language Testing System 
(IELTS). International students 
who do not meet the required score 
are asked to do placement tests, 
one-on-one interviews and writing 
samples. 

Based on their performance, 
they are placed in the Intensive 
English Program (IEP) at three 
different levels: intermediate, high 
intermediate and advanced. Ac- 
cording to Prudence Ingerman, se- 
nior instructor of IEP, there are cur- 
rently 41 students in the programs 
and most of them are making good 
progress. 

Ingerman pointed out that some 
international students applied with 
the aid of a study aboard agency 
that prepared everything for them, 
even the personal statement. The 
applications of those students did 
not reflect their abilities. Some of 
those students were sent to other 
institutes to study English, because 
IEP is not offered at beginners’ 
level. 

“Students come with different 


in aca- 


emotions and culture 


motivation, and motivation is very 
important,” said Ingerman. “The 
well prepared students are always 
willing to try and learn.” 

Many international students are 
caught off guard by the increased 
workload expected at Juniata. 

“The system is completely dif- 
ferent: the quizzes, exams, papers, 
content and what they expect me 
to do. I knew there would be a lot 
of work, but I did not expect it to 
be this much” said Ann-Christin 
Bensmann, a senior who is study- 
ing here a full year for a dual de- 
gree from Juniata and University 
of Marburg, Germany. 

Marc Kaiser, also a dual-degree 
student from Marburg, said,“The 
system here reminds me of our 
high school system. In German 
university we only have one exam 
at the end.” 

Mariana Gugelmeier Cordoba, 
a student from Uruguay, feels the 


American educational system is 
too organized, “I am not used to 
following a schedule and all the 
new rules. I have a lot of home- 
work, but it is ok, because I want 
to improve. Sometimes the work 
is just not very useful to me,” said 
Cordoba. 

Bensmann, Kaiser and Cordoba 
all agree that the professors are 
open minded and concerned about 
international students. 

Just like all college students, 
international students face emo- 
tional challenges. Since many are 
thousands of miles away from 
their families, homesickness is 
more acute. “I missed my family 
so much the first year,” said Yuan 
Yuan, a four year student from 
China. 

“Sometimes they just need 
phone cards to call home, and we 
are willing to help them,” said Kati 
Csoman, assistant dean of the cen- 


ter for international education. The 
center for international education 
always tries to reach out and get 
connected to students who show 
any signal that they need help. 
Csoman answers e-mails very 
quickly, even if she receives 20 
e-mails asking for the same thing. 

“We treat students individually, 
not as numbers,” said Csoman. 
“Once the international students 
make new friends, they can get 
used to the environment much 
faster. Many times they just need 
a friend to talk to, to express their 
feelings and reduce their pres- 
sures. Csoman said, “I want inter- 
national students to be integrated, 
to have access to all the resources. 
I want them to be a part of the 
community.” 

Coming from different cultural 
backgrounds, international _ stu- 
dents face numerous new aspects 
of culture. Many struggle to find 


the balance between the old and 
new values. Cordoba cannot un- 
derstand the American dress style: 
the cloths are too short, and some 
people even wear pajamas to class. 
Bensmann is amused that organi- 
zations on campus attract people 
by offering free food, making it 
seem to her that people are only 
interested in the food. Kaiser said 
that one of his greatest adjustments 
was getting used to a roommate. 
In Europe, it is unusual for college 
students to share the same room. 

Overall, the international stu- 
dents are prepared well. According 
to Csoman, only two international 
students dropped out last year; one 
had medical issue and the other 
just did not like it here. The reten- 
tion rate is better than that of com- 
parable colleges. 

In the spring, seven new inter- 
national students will be attending 
Juniata. 
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The purpose of the paper: 


“The Juniatian” stirs the pot and starts discussions 


EDITORIAL 


“The Juniatian” exists as a me- 
dium to inform the campus com- 
munity about events and issues 
that affect Juniata College. We 
have five main objectives: 


1. To provide information on 
campus events, departments, 
clubs, athletics and general Junia- 
ta-related news. 

2. To give the campus and those 
interested in it insights into campus 
issues which the newspaper deems 
relevant and important. 

3. To express opinions through 
the editorial pages that contribute 
to campus awareness on a variety 
of topics. 

4. To allow the campus commu- 


nity the opportunity to respond to 
relevant campus issues to our re- 
porters and via letters to the editor. 

5. To allow Huntingdon busi- 
nesses an outlet for on-campus ad- 
vertisement as a way of strength- 
ening the connection between 
Juniata College students and the 
community. 


The purpose of a newspaper is to 
bring to light anything that would 
be of interest to the community it 
serves. It is to be a watchdog for 
its readership and a springboard 
for discussion. 

“The Juniatian’s” targeted audi- 
ence includes members of the Ju- 
niata College community, and the 
paper strives to print stories that 
are of interest and importance to 
that community. “The Juniatian” 
achieves these ends by highlight- 


ing accomplishments and _ prog- 
ress, or by investigating campus 
controversies, questioning issues, 
decisions and actions that may, at 
times, not cast Juniata or elements 
of the community in a positive 
light. 

However, “The Juniatian” does 
not take its role lightly. We are an 
organization made up of individual 
members of the tightly knit Juniata 
community. Juniatian reporters 
are not just members of the press. 
They are the friends, peers, stu- 
dents, employees, supervisors and 
neighbors of the people they inter- 
view. Furthermore, every member 
on staff has an active interest in 
Juniata. 

Although “The Juniatian’” is at 
times utilized for advertising or 
marketing purposes, the paper is 
not a marketing tool. As an inde- 





pendent newspaper, “The Junia- 
tian” seeks to be a legitimate news 
source and has the right — the ob- 
ligation — to address controversial 
topics and bring to light issues that 
are of concern to its readership. 

Sometimes, this is achieved by 
reporters writing articles. Other 
times, this is done by providing a 
forum for discussion and printing 
letters to the editor. 

The ultimate goal of the news- 
paper is to foster dialogues sur- 
rounding issues that might other- 
wise have gone ignored. 

“The Juniatian’” strives to be the 
voice of the Juniata community. 
Because of this we will continue 
to criticize, challenge and applaud 
the actions and ideas of the College 
community. 

As the College motto states: 
Veritas liberat. 


JUNIATIAN 





Letters to the Editor 


Editor: 


I have to give a very strong two thumbs 
down to the “Thumbs up, Thumbs down” 
in last issue. The headline story in the 
Juniatian concerned the issue of sexual 
assault and rape drugs. This is a serious 
topic and was nicely covered by the Ju- 
niatian. However, an important issue that 
was not covered in the story is the impor- 
tance of generating a culture that is intol- 
erant of objectifying women, and building 
a culture that supports respect for women. 
It is especially important that this occur 
among the males on campus. Over the 
past several years, the Asst. Dean of Stu- 
dents, Dan Cook-Huffman, has worked 
hard to promote this concept, and to teach 
men that often, if only passively, they are 
indeed promoting a culture that supports 
sexual assault rather than stopping it. I was 
therefore very disturbed to find that in this 
same issue of the Juniatian that the writer of 
“thumbs up, thumbs down” column resort- 
ed to a such base “humor” while comment- 


ing about the lack of cats at the midterm 
pet therapy program. I assume the writer 
thought he/she was being witty. It was not 
witty to promote the notion that is was cool 
or OK to congratulate someone for “getting 
some pussy” (Editor’s note: this phrase 
was not used by “The Juniatian”). 1 am 
sure the writer did not intend to promote a 
culture that objectifies women as nothing 
more than one anatomical feature intended 
entirely for male sexual pleasure, but the 
writer did. Why are date rape drugs and 
college sexual assaults such a concern? Be- 
cause someone wants to get some pussy so 
that they can receive congratulations and be 
the ‘big man’. It was a bad joke. It would 
have been a bad joke in any issue, but its 
presence in an issue dealing with sexual as- 
sault, makes it even worse. In this case it 
not only reflects on the immaturity of the 
writer, but it also shows a complete lack of 
judgment on the part of the editors. 


-Randy Bennett, professor of biology 





Editor: 


Three years ago, I was raped on campus, 
by one of my best friends, and I never re- 
ported it. I had just gotten out of the hos- 
pital, was on heavy medication, and this 
person took advantage of my drugged 
state. We were in the same PoE, had the 
same friends, and I saw him almost every 
day. 

I didn’t report it to JCPD, because I 
was ashamed, because it was going to be 
“he said, she said”, and I didn’t know if 
I could handle my name being dragged 
through the mud and being known as ei- 
ther the “girl who got raped” or “the girl 
who’s ruining some guy’s life,” because 
this happened to me. Instead, I studied 
abroad the next year so I’d never see the 
guy again. 

Most rapes aren’t done by strangers, 
like you see on Law and Order: SVU, but 
by people you know, people close to you. 
It destroyed my GPA, my self-esteem. 
Please don’t make the same mistake I did, 
and keep silent, because most rapists will 
do it again. And please respect the ano- 
nymity of student who was assaulted. She 
is going through a lot, the last thing she 
needs is what I was afraid of to happen. 


-Name withheld by request 





Editor: 


I would like to point out some inaccura- 
cies in the recent article No Taxation For 
Textbook Publication. The statement 
that “textbooks are so expensive because 
they are taxed by the state’ seems odd at 
best since textbooks are not taxable in the 
state of Pennsylvania. The next sentence, 
“This tax is included in bookstore prices, 
but Web sites like Amazon do not charge 
tax” is also not accurate. The Juniata Col- 
lege Bookstore DOES NOT include tax 
in our textbook prices, nor do we add to 
or collect tax on the retail price, or pay 
the state of Pennsylvania any portion of 
the money we receive on the sale of text- 
books. I believe you will find that to be 
true of all brick and mortar stores in Penn- 
sylvania. In addition to this, any book we 
sell that is required for a class is desig- 
nated a textbook by the state tax code, 
regardless of the type of book it may be. 
Regarding new editions and how they 
impact textbook prices, it is very rare for 
textbooks to change edition every year. 2 
years is not uncommon, 2-3 years is the 
norm. 


Respectfully, 
Jeremy Santos, Manager, Juniata College 
Store 





THUMBS UP, THUMBS Downs 

















to the nasty red paint outside 
of von Liebig. Honestly, don’t 
science students already see 
enough red on their exams? 


to whoever performed the 
flowerpot-burial of a lobster in 
front of Good. Who knew that 
a decomposing, two-month old 
carcass could smell so bad? 


to all the [Edit] who voted in 
our poll that our [Edit] Thumbs 
are too risqué. Go [Edit] 
[Edit] and [Edit] [Edit]. EDI- 
TOR’S NOTE: DO NOT USE. 
PLACEHOLDER THUMBS 
ONLY. 


What do you think of The Thumbs 
section in the Juniatian? 


—— | 35% 


— 14% 
wi 4% 


leave ‘em. 
or offensive. 
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I can take ‘em or 
They’re funny but are 
sometimes too risqué 
The Thumbs should 
be cut from future edi- 
tions of The Juniatian. 


OUT OF 257 RESPONDENTS 





CORRECTIONS 


In the October 8 issue of “The Junia- 


tian,” Public Safety Officer Kyle Heverly 
was misidentified as Kyle Beverly. “The 
Juniatian” regrets the error. 
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Ask the 
Administration 


“Recently, trick or treating 
in the dorms was cancelled 
due to Swine Flue and Sodexo 
now offers to bring meals to 
students who have the Swine 
Flu. Has the risk of Swine 
Flu at Juniata College in- 
creased?” 


Due to the unusual con- 
ditions associated with this 
year’s flu season, we have de- 
cided to cancel the annual Ju- 
miata College residence halls 
trick or treating. Unfortunate- 
ly, this year’s flu season has 
required many new, necessary 
precautions as we work to 
minimize the impact of the flu. 


-Tim Launtz, Director of 
Residential Life and Public 
Safety 
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By JOEL FREHN 





“Where the Wild Things Are,” 
the latest endeavor from direc- 
tor Spike Jonze, is one of the 
best films about childhood in re- 
cent memory, and interestingly, it 
achieves this status by not being a 
children’s film. 

“Wild Things” is the latest ad- 
aptation of Maurice Sendak’s 
bestselling children’s book of the 
same name. The film tells the tale 
of Max, a child who escapes to an 
island occupied by fantastic crea- 
tures, where he experiences adven- 
ture and friendship by the spade- 
full, before his return home. “Wild 
Things” can be considered Jonze’s 
magnum opus due to the success 
of three main devices in the film: 
plot, music and special effects. 

Before I proceed with the anal- 
ysis of the plot, I want to make 
something clear: “Wild Things” 
is not a shot-for-shot adaptation of 
Sendak’s book, but rather an ex- 
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“Where the Wild Things Are” 


panded and modified version. This 
revamping of the story occurred 
for several reasons, the main one 
being that the text of the book 
consisted of 10 simple sentences. 
Thus, to meet the 90 to a 100-min- 
ute mark, Jonze had to expand 
upon the story. 

This included altering the cir- 
cumstances of Max’s journey to 
the imaginary island. In the book, 
Max was punished and sent to bed 
without supper. In the film, he is 
shown living with a dysfunctional 
family, and it is his mother’s explo- 
sion at his instigation that causes 
him to flee. 

When he arrives at the island 
it seems he has found his utopia. 
However, the imaginary island 
is not a utopia, but a reflection of 
the world Max tried to escape. His 
disintegrating relationship with the 
monsters (I won’t spoil the circum- 
stances,) leads him to realize that 
he cannot escape the problems of 
childhood. 


Now, don’t get me wrong -- 
Jonze doesn’t paint a complete 
pessimistic portrait of childhood, 
but rather, depicts the transition 
from the innocent glow of child- 
hood into the early phases of ado- 
lescence. In essence, this journey 
is comparable to that of Siddar- 
tha Gautauma; he left the lim- 
ited world of his home, ventured 
outside the walls and acquired a 
deeper understanding of the world 
and the people that exist within it. 

Instead of relying upon a tradi- 
tional orchestral score, Jonze fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of Sean Penn 
(who had Eddie Vedder create the 
soundtrack for “Into the Wild,’”) 
and enlisted his then girlfriend, 
Karen O. of Yeah Yeah Yeah fame, 
to create the score. She acquired 
the help of her band mates Brian 
Chase and Nick Zinner, along with 
several other session musicians, to 
create the soundtrack. 

The end is result is a warm, or- 
ganic score that complements the 


film. It bursts with vitality and af- 
fects the viewer emotionally in a 
way the traditional score would not 
(in fact, I have one of the numbers, 
“All is Love,” stuck in my head as 
I write this review.) In essence, it 
supplements the theme of child- 
hood and captures the associated 
innocent, golden glow. 

If there were one element that 
could have sold the film alone, it 
would be the visual effects. The 
creatures that occupy the imagi- 
nary island are incredible, since 
they are primarily costumes worn 
by the actors (made by Jim Hen- 
son’s company,). They use mini- 
mal computer generated imagery, 
only utilizing it for the creatures’ 
facial expressions, which were ani- 
mated versions of the actors’ faces. 

The realistic costumes add extra 
authenticity to the film, most nota- 
bly in the stunt sequences, where 
it is not a question of “is it CGI or 
not?” One ends up enjoying every 
minute the creatures are on screen 
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and wishing the film would not 
end, just because of the level of de- 
tail and artistry. 

In conclusion, “Where the Wild 
Things Are” is as I have said, one 
of the best films about childhood. 
It offers an alternative, optimistic 
portrait of “growing up,” whereas 
many other films, such as the re- 
cent “Cirque Du Freak: The Vam- 
pyre’s Assistant,” focus on the loss 
of innocence and the melancholy 
of adulthood. 

So, it is this happy marriage of 
narrative, music and special ef- 
fects that leads me to award the 
film a four and a half out of five. 
This genre of cinema does not get 
much better than “Where the Wild 
Things Are.” 


kKkKKS 


OUT OF 5 


Rated PG for mild thematic 
elements, some adventure action 
and brief language. 





Two Thumbs up for 
Twelfth Night 


JC students outdo themselves with their per- 
formance of the Shakespearean comedy 


By NicoLe Houck 





On Oct. 22, Juniata Theatre pre- 
sented its first showing of “Twelfth 
Night.” Student actors outdid 
themselves, delivering a perfor- 
mance that would have made even 
the bard himself proud. 

“T thought it went really well, 
and the audience really brought 
in the energy we need to have fun 
with the show. When you actually 
get to put it on for people, that’s 
where it really blossoms. It was 
great to know all the work we put 
in for two months was really pay- 
ing off. We made it fun, and we 
made sure that we found ways to 





make each scene feel natural for 
us so they would come across as 
natural to the audience,” said soph- 
omore Andrew Orsie, who plays 
three minor roles in the show. 

Delivering a spectacular per- 

formance, the cast retells the clas- 
sic Shakespearean comedy with a 
little bit of a moder day flair. 
“Tt’s not the traditional acting style 
of Shakespeare, and it’s set in the 
1920’s, so that kind of changes a 
lot,” said Canfield. 

“Tt really brings a real fresh view 
to Shakespeare. I feel the way the 
text is delivered and the way we 
use it in more modern terms gives 
a really good image of Shake- 


PHOTO COURTESY OF ERICA QUINN 


Senior Marci Chamberlain and sophomore Nathan Frieswyk perform 
Shakespeare’s “Twelfth Night” in the Susan von Leibig Theatre. The per- 
formance was filled with song and revelry in each and every show. 


speare and helps people under- 
stand it more.,” said Whitmire. 

The play starts with a terrible 
shipwreck. Freshmen Ryan Edley 
and Emily Boresow take the stage 
by storm in their Juniata theater 
debuts playing siblings Sebastian 
and Viola. Both characters were 
on the ship, and survive only to be 
separated. Each goes their separate 
ways under the assumption that the 
other is dead. 

Orsino, played by freshman Ben 
Mahan, pines for the love of Oliv- 
ia, played by sophomore Suzanne 
Makosky. Olivia wants absolutely 
nothing to do with Orsino, and 
constantly refuses his gestures. 

“Olivia is kind of snooty because 
everybody in her life has died and 
she’s all alone, and she’s really sad 
but she lets more of her mean side 
come out,” says Makosky of her 
character. 

Olivia gains another admirer, 
Malvolio, played by sophomore 
Kevin Whitmire. The audience 
sympathizes with Malvolio most 
because he is on the receiving end 
of a cruel trick played by Sir Toby 
and his gang, who exploit his feel- 
ings for Olivia by writing a fake 
love letter from her to him. 

“T knew when I auditioned, this 
was the part I wanted because I 
love his journey. He is the only 
character that doesn’t get a happy 
ending. He’s the one character 
that gets a really, really crappy 
ending. He’s so vulnerable and 
he’s easily taken advantage of. I 
think he’s very deep, and I like that 
he has this huge journey from the 
beginning to the end,” says Whit- 





PHOTO COURTESY OF ERICA QUINN 


Freshman Emily Boresow and sophomore Andrew Orsie act out during 
“Twelfth Night.” The players did a great job fulfilling the characters in 
this 1920’s spin on an Elizabethan classic. 


mire. 

Comic relief is provided by 
the interactions between Sir 
Toby, played by sophomore Nate 
Frieswyk, and Sir Andrew, played 
by sophomore Benson Canfield. 
These two young men were phe- 
nomenal in their roles, and the 
audience could not stop laughing 
at their ridiculous antics. Benson 
Canfield deserves an extra round of 
applause for the creative flair and 
extreme humor he brought with his 
character. Maria, played by senior 
Marci Chamberlain, along with 
Sir Andrew and Sir Toby are the 
troublemakers of the show. 

“T like to call myself ‘the drunk 
uncle of the play.’ Sir Toby is a lot 
of comic relief, along with my co- 
hort Sir Andrew. I have a lot of fun 
with the character. It’s nice to be 
running around acting stupid and 
not having to hold myself to proper 
theater etiquette,” says Frieswyk. 

“T thought the sets were really 
nice. The play was really good. I 


have read “Twelfth Night” before, 
so I had a basic understanding of 
the show. The cast did an excellent 
job!” said sophomore Nora David- 
son. 

Sophomore Ellie King said, 
“T thought the show was fantas- 
tic! The cast did an excellent job. 
It was hilarious. I couldn’t stop 
laughing.” 

The cast attributes the success 
of the show to the amount of hard 
work everyone put into the pro- 
duction. 

“Tt’s kind of crazy because 
we’ve been rehearsing for two 
months straight, pretty much every 
day. Everyone has been really fo- 
cused” said sophomore stage man- 
ager Jessica Spirko. 

“T’m just so happy with the work 
everyone is doing. I don’t think 
anybody had ever done Shake- 
speare before, and we worked re- 
ally hard. I think they’re doing a 
great job, and I’m really proud of 
them,” said director Kate Clarke. 
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Pop-Punk 


By Dan ENpRES 





It can be hard to believe some- 
times that bands like Fall Out Boy 
and Good Charlotte share the same 
roots as groups like The Distillers 
and Anti-Flag. Somewhere along 
the line, punk rock became accept- 
ed into the mainstream, and so, the 
oxymoronic bastard genre of “pop- 
punk” was born. 

To understand why punk be- 
came so popular, you’d have to 
look at what makes punk punk. 
Fast riffs. Repetition. Vocals from 
someone who can’t always sing. 
Is it really so hard to believe that 
it got sucked into the mainstream? 

If so, why is there such a gap 
now between what is considered 
“pop-punk” and “punk?” The an- 
swer is content. Songs from a band 
like Anti-Flag will spit out more 
expletives directed at our govern- 
ment than feathers in a flock of 
geese. In comparison, the edgi- 
est thing to come out of the All- 
American Rejects’ last album was 
wishing a hard time upon some- 
one’s day. I can’t imagine why one 
would get more radio play than the 
other. 

Aside from lyrics, let’s look at 
something a bit more subtle: the 
tone of the music. Blink-182 mate- 
rial will typically be either upbeat, 
or rather passive if they’re being 
dreary. They could use the same 


notes as a Distillers song, but if 
Brody Dalle’s band played it, the 
music would come off harsher, an- 
grier and all around edgier. 

This isn’t all that new a phe- 
nomenon though. Even when 
looking at two godfathers of punk, 
The Sex Pistols and The Ramones, 
these same differences apply. Now, 
while much of The Ramones’ cata- 
logue isn’t nearly as radio friendly 
as say, The All-American Rejects, 
they’re certainly a far cry from be- 
ing as hardcore as The Sex Pistols. 
The Pistols’ tuneless front man is 
named Johnny Rotten, and one of 
their greatest hits is their own par- 
ody of the national anthem. What 
more do you need to say about a 
band like that? 

What made The Ramones gen- 
erally more acceptable was their 
generally unthreatening _ style. 
Their melodies were fun, their Lyr- 
ics, while edgy, remained well hu- 
mored, and the band rarely stepped 
on anyone’s toes too harshly. 

In many ways, this is what 
makes pop-punk a good genre. It 
maintains the musical integrity 
of what punk is at its core, while 
drawing in the mainstream with 
its unassuming character. Many 
people who listen to bands like 
Green Day have never even heard 
the more raucous sounds of bands 
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PHOTOS BY ANDREW MURDOCK /JUNIATIAN 


Eight members of the Juniata Dance Ensemble performed Michael Jackson’s “Thriller.” The Dance 
Ensemble was contacted by a community member and asked if they would perform during trick-or- 
treating. To see the entire dance check out “Juniata Dance Ensemble” on YouTube. 











Anything but ordinary 


NaNoWriMo: 50,000 words in 30 days 


By CLatreE WILLIAMS 





What is NaNoWriMo you may 
ask. NaNoWriMo is National 
Novel Writing Month, which hap- 
pens to be November. The event 
started in 1999 with Chris Baty 
and 20 of his friends in the Bay 
Area. The event and the format 
grew progressively over the years, 
moving online and then into a non- 
profit organization. The ninth year, 
2008, had 119,301 participants. 

The goal of NaNoWriMo is to 
create a 50,000 word “novel” be- 
tween November 1-30. These nov- 
els can be about anything, as long 
as they’re fiction. In 2008, 21,683 
people completed the task. 

Obviously not all of these novels 
are fantastic, but the sense of ac- 
complishment means something. 
Some of the novels have been pub- 
lished, and some of the published 
authors have done two or three 
of their novels for NaNo. One of 
the authors, Sara Gruen, and her 
novel “Water for Elephants,” was 
strongly considered for the Juniata 
summer reading book. 

A lot of people would think 
writing a novel was an impossible 
task, especially in November when 
we’re all busy. Some people would 
assume that they couldn’t reach the 
50,000 word mark if they did start, 
even though I’ve known of several 
participants who set of goal of do- 
ing two or three novels of 50,000 
words in the time, or who up the 
limit to 100,000 or more. 


For anyone who didn’t know 
about NaNo and wants to partici- 
pate, go sign up. It’s not too late 
to do it, and you’ve only missed 
a few days. Since no one is al- 
lowed to pull past writings into 
the project, you haven’t missed 
that much. Just pick a topic or a 
story you like, and start writing. 

For those who are like me and 
signed up three years ago but still 
haven’t produced a novel out of 
the event, do it this year. We’re 
all up to our eyeballs in work, but 
this can be really relaxing. Writ- 
ing helps you be a better writer, so 
writing 50,000 words for fun will 
help you write the 6,000 you need 
for your final paper. As the NaNo 
site says, it’s about quantity, not 
quality. Just start writing and get 
something down. Who knows, 
you might end up with a story you 
love enough to add to and publish 
somewhere. 

For anyone who has done 
NaNo before, do it again, even if 
you think you don’t have time. I 
don’t think I’ve ever talked to a 
participant who didn’t enjoy the 
experience, so it would be a nice 
break. Take your writing time as 
your personal time, forget about 
the other things you have to do 
for an hour and do something just 
for you. You'll end up feeling a lot 
better about the time you spend 
on papers if there’s a break it in 
somewhere. 

Ultimately, we’ll all probably 
end up stuck somewhere along 


the way. When the brick wall 
shows up, study it for a moment, 
then walk around it somehow. You 
could do this by listening to the 
NaNo podcasts, or by reading the 
weekly pep talks. If this doesn’t 
help, throw in ninjas, flying mon- 
keys or dinosaurs. While these 
might have nothing to do with the 
plot at hand, it keeps you writing 
until you figure out what your 
characters need to do next. 

Also, resist the urge to edit. 
Again, quantity not quality is the 
NaNo creed. This doesn’t mean 
you can’t edit, but do that in De- 
cember when you’re buried under 
three feet of snow. The point is 
to finish something most people 
didn’t think they could in a month, 
not necessarily to have something 
ready for a publisher in that time. 

Take a deep breath, sit down in 
front of your computer, and write. 
Join the NaNo communities in 
the forum section of the Web site, 
or find a friend on campus to the 
event with. We could even have 
JC community on Facebook. Ask 
your professors if they’re doing 
it, ask your friends and if they’re 
not doing it, tell them they should. 
Have a writing party. But whatever 
you do, write. 


To join and be part of year 10 
or to read a complete history of 
NaNoWriMo visit www.nanow- 
rimo.org. To join others from Juni- 
ata, find us on Facebook at Juniata 
NaNoWriMo. 
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“| Sitting on a Bench 


A Simple Mountain Day Proposal 


By Davip REKOSKI 





Sitting on a bench, I began to 
ponder. On this occasion, Moun- 
tain Day entered into my mind, 
which is an intriguing subject. It 
is interesting that the school cre- 
ates a day on which the student 
population does not have classes. 
However, it is paradoxical that the 
students are given this holiday, 
yet on a national holiday, like La- 
bor Day, they must attend school. 
Of course, there are a multitude 
of philosophical doctrines that 
can be used to explain this. 

It is so generous of the school 
to alleviate the student popula- 
tion of their workload for a day. 
Allowing the students to frolic 
around Raystown Lake gives 
them a momentary lapse of in- 
tellectualization in favor of the 
natural pleasures of running and 
skipping through the meadows. 
It gives them the ability to escape 
the mental burdens of school in 
order to have fun, be free and ex- 
ist as they want to exist. 

It is so easy to become alienat- 
ed from oneself. The daily hustle 
and bustle of school can become 
mentally draining. As a result, 
students can become detached 
from their inner beings. In other 
words, the students can begin to 
define their lives by the amount 
of schoolwork they have. 

In “Alienated Labor,” Karl 
Marx discusses these ideas. To 
him: 

“The more the worker exerts 
himself, the more powerful be- 
comes the alien objective world 
which he fashions against him- 
self, the poorer he and his inner 
world become, the less is that 
belongs to him...The external- 
ization of the worker in his prod- 
uct means not only that his work 


becomes an object, an external 
existence, but also that it exists 
outside him independently, alien, 
an autonomous power.” 

Given these premises, it is 
natural to assume that when man 
is given freedom of these oppres- 
sive forces, he will react in a way 
that will benefit him in the most 
virtuous way. By virtuous, it is 
not assumed that the student pop- 
ulation will react in the most ethi- 
cal or moral method. Instead, the 
virtue of an action is to mean an 
action that will incite the greatest 
amount of happiness for the indi- 
vidual being. 

In other words, to remove the 
oppressive force of schoolwork, 
students act in a way that will 
induce the greatest amount of 
happiness for each individual. 
To witness Mountain Day is to 
experience this. As one walks 
through this day of fun and fancy, 
one sees the student population 
rejecting the alienating forces for 
temporal pleasures. Yet, I began 
to question the legal structure as- 
sociated with it. 

Now, I do not oppose the na- 
ture of Mountain Day. In fact, I 
think the metaphysical concepts 
it represents are curious and in- 
triguing. However, I do not think 
that the laws that are in place are 
reasonable. They are rational, but 
not reasonable. 

For, if it is valid that Moun- 
tain Day is to allow the student 
population a day of pleasure in 
which they can feel free to act, 
then I question why drinking is 
not allowed. I am not suggesting 
that kegs should be permitted. It 
is not reasonable to allow such 
a large amount of drinking for a 
public event — an event at which 
students are expected to show a 
certain amount of decency. 





Rather, it is a simple proposal. 
I am proposing that Mountain 
Day should be BYOB. If those 
who are legal and want to drink 
wish to attend, they should not be 
limited in their ability to express 
themselves in the nature they see 
fit. Of course, I am not suggest- 
ing anything unreasonable. I am 
suggesting that students should 


be allowed to bring a case each. 


Students should be allowed to 
take advantage of their bibulous 


privileges, which is a philosophi- 


cal consequent of the ideas behind 
Mountain Day. It is an escape 
from the daily mechanization. To 


be allowed to drink is a method of 


achieving pleasure that alleviates 
the being from the rountinization 
of school. It fulfills an aspect of 
Mountain Day. As a result, I do 
not see why reasonable drinking 
should not be permitted. 

To conclude, it is a simple pro- 


posal. Students should be allow 


to drink during Mountain Day; 


just keep it classy. 


Should Mountain Day 
be BYOB? 


fe 
— ~ 


41% 


Yes, that’d 
liven it up. 


No, that’s what 
Pigroast is for. 





community service. 


giving themed food. 





Dodge Hunger 


On Saturday, Nov. 7, Gym Class Club and Juniata Activities 
Board (JAB) collaborate to Dodge Hunger. 

The dodgeball tournament will permit six players per team 
on the court at a time and the tournament will closely follow the 
game rules of the National Dodgeball League. 

The tournament will consist of several teams. Each team is 
encouraged to organize around a theme - anything from pirates 
to disco. The teams will consist of six to eight students. 

The tournament will begin at 6 p.m. and will be supporting 
the Huntingdon County Food Pantry. In order to participate in 
the tournament, the sponsoring clubs are voiding any registra- 
tion fee. Rather, they are encouraging students to participate in 


Any non-perishable foods are welcome for donation and par- 
ticipating teams are encouraged to donate of one bag of Thanks- 


Teams are welcome to sign up for the tournament at the Infor- 
mation Desk in Ellis Hall by tomorrow, Friday, Nov. 6 at noon. 
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Pop-punk gets popularized 
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like Billy Talent. 

Pop-punk truly shines because 
it’s a gateway drug to harder sub- 
stances. Pop-punk is the cousin 
that everyone knows and loves, 
and Punk is the buddy from high 
school he wants you to meet who 
has green hair, piercings and an “TI 
Hate America” tattoo on his chest. 
You’ll either love him or hate him, 
but if you love him, you’ll always 
appreciate that nice cousin of yours 
for introducing you. 

Now, these analogies aren’t al- 
ways interchangeable. Someone 
who loves punk first most likely 
won’t get a big thrill out of hear- 


ing Green Day’s newest single, 
or getting invited to go to a Good 
Charlotte concert. They know how 
hardcore punk can be, and seeing 
a band like the All-American Re- 
jects will typically come off as a 
bland experience. 

Of course, neither of these sce- 
narios are the rule. In my experi- 
ence however, they seem to be the 
norm. As always, there are people 
who are very open in their musi- 
cal tastes, while others know what 
they like and like it well. Neither 
one is better than the other, they’re 
just different. Much like pop-punk 
and punk, both have their places in 
the world, and if allowed, can in- 
termingle just fine. 





By STEVEN GOEHRING 





Huntingdon is one of few cities 
in Pennsylvania with intercity rail 
passenger service. Two Amtrak 
trains stop every day at the small 
station located near 4th and Allegh- 
eny Streets. The trains provide nu- 
merous opportunities for students 
or residents to travel through Penn- 
sylvania and beyond, all without 
driving. Riders can get the most 
out of the train service by under- 
standing it thoroughly. 

Huntingdon was first connected 
by railroad in 1850, and has seen 
constant, although diminishing, 
passenger service ever since. To- 
day, two trains stop in town each 
day. One is Train 43, the daily 
westbound, which arrives each day 
at 4:22 p.m. The other is Train 42, 
a 10:32 a.m. eastbound train. Train 
42 does not run on Sundays, but 
eastbound Train 44, which arrives 
in Huntingdon at 4:32 p.m., substi- 
tutes for it. 

With these three trains, a variety 
of convenient trips are possible, 
and if you remember the basic 
rules of preparing a train trip, you 





can book your trip easily. A few 
examples of easy trips are listed 
below, but Amtrak’s online ticket- 
ing system allows you to pick any 
destination and day. They offer 
a 15 percent fare discount to Stu- 
dent Advantage cardholders and 
will mail your tickets to you, of- 
ten within a few days of ordering. 
Be sure to book ahead of time, as 
trains can often sell out. It would 
be wise to book even a month or 
more in advance for holidays and 
school breaks. 

One possible single-day train 
trip is a round trip to Harrisburg, 
giving you approximately an hour 
and a half at your destination. You 
can also use the trains to return 
home for breaks, departing west- 
bound at 4:22 p.m., often after 
your last class ends. Or, you can 
take your time and pack during the 
evening, catching the 10:22 east- 
bound the next morning. 

Weekend trips to the west are es- 
pecially convenient and easy. On 
Friday, take Train 43 to any stop 
west of Huntingdon, including Al- 
toona, Johnstown and Pittsburgh. 
You arrive in the early evening, 


Around Town 


Amtrack Station provides weekend entertainment opportunities 


then you have all of Saturday and 
the first half of Sunday at your 
destination. You then get on the 
later-scheduled Sunday eastbound, 
Train 44, and arrive in Huntingdon 
at 4:32 p.m. 

Huntingdon’s station consists 
of a single platform with a small 
passenger shelter building. The 
shelter opens a half-hour before 
each train’s arrival. It provides a 
comfortable waiting room in bad 
weather, and the station agent can 
tell you if your train is on time. 

Since all trains stop on one side 
of the tracks, there is no confu- 
sion as to where you need to wait 
for the train. A group of commu- 
nity volunteers installed gardens, 
benches and a destination sign 
outside around the station. For a 
small-town passenger station serv- 
ing two trains a day, Huntingdon’s 
is a very nice station. 

Unfortunately, Amtrak does not 
own any parking space at the sta- 
tion, so if you need to drive down, 
get a friend to drop you off. Park- 
ing around the station is all private 
property, and you may be ticketed 
for leaving your car there. 


If you keep this basic informa- 
tion in mind, you can quickly and 
easily learn to use Huntingdon’s 
rail passenger service. Visit www. 
amtrak.com to review their ticket 
prices, baggage policy and the 
latest schedules. The trains are 
comfortable and well worth us- 
ing in place of driving. Whether 
you don’t have a car, you’re being 
“green” or you just want to enjoy 
a more relaxing trip, Huntingdon’s 
Amtrak station puts an appealing 
travel option within your reach. 


Walking directions: You can 
walk into town via the usual best 
route, along the near side of Mif- 
flin Street, but there is a faster route 
if you’re running to meet a train. 
Walk down a numbered street to 
Mifflin Street, then keep going. 
There is an alley located halfway 
between Washington and Mifflin 
streets. This is very lightly used 
and there is little cross traffic on 
the streets you cross, so you can 
move quickly down the straight, 
paved road. It comes out at the 
light next to 8th and Washington 
Streets, at which you should follow 


Washington Street down past the 
Clifton Five movie theater. Turn 
right down 7th Street, and turn 
left to continue down Penn Street 
beside the old J.C. Blair building 
(now Huntingdon Electric Mo- 
tor Service). Turn right down 6th 
street and then left onto Allegheny 
Street. The station will be on your 
right in just under two blocks. If 
you take this route at a fast power- 
walk, you can make it from dorm 
to station in 20 minutes. Most of it 
is also friendly to rolling luggage. 


Driving directions: Un- 
less you’re getting dropped off, 
DON’T DRIVE to the Amtrak 
station. There is no long-term 
parking available. You can drive 
down Moore Street, turn right at 
9th Street and left onto Washing- 
ton Street. Continue straight to 
4th Street, then turn right and drive 
straight until you see the railroad 
crossing directly ahead. The sta- 
tion is to your right, with paved 
space to pull in to pick up or drop 
off a friend. But again, do not park 
overnight as the parking spaces in 
this area are private property. 
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Women’s volleyball “Digs Pink” 


JC community raises money to support battle against breast cancer 


. vi 





Junior Kristen Noetzel and senior Paige Johnston go up for a block. 


By Caro_yn G. GiBson 





The Juniata Women’s Volley- 
ball team “dug pink” in partner- 
ship with the Side-Out Foundation 
at their match against Carnegie 
Mellon University on October 23. 
They played in Kennedy Sports 
and Recreation Center, and won 
3 sets to none, while also partici- 
pating in the battle against breast 
cancer. 

This year’s Dig Pink event was 
a great success. The team raised 
around $3,000. “The support we 
got from the students, staff and 
community was amazing,” said 
Steph Strauss, a junior on the 
team. The team sold over 700 hot 
pink shirts with the slogan, “Save 
Second Base” on the back. Strauss 
also said the team really appre- 
ciated seeing many of the fans 
wearing their shirts in support of 
the cause. 

Steph Strauss was a leader in 
connecting the team with the Side- 
Out Foundation. “I met Rick Du- 
netz, the founder and chairman 
of The Side-Out Foundation, and 


he talked about starting Dig Pink 
when I attended a grass doubles 
tournament in the summer of 
2008. I told him I was interested 
in hosting a Dig Pink match at Ju- 
niata, and we ended up being the 
first NCAA school to host one last 
year. We have decided to make it 
an annual event,” said Strauss. 

A Dig Pink event is a National 
Breast Cancer Awareness Rally 
supported by the Side-Out Founda- 
tion held in the month of October. 
Dig Pink raises funds and aware- 
ness for breast cancer. Dunetz, 
the founder and chairman of the 
Side-Out Foundation, was pres- 
ent at the match and spoke about 
the creation of the Foundation. He 
said that the money raised at the 
match was going to be used for the 
development of molecular pro- 
filing, a new therapy for battling 
cancer. 

The Side-Out Foundation was 
established in 2004 by a group of 
people who love volleyball and 
also want to make a difference in 
the fight against cancer. In volley- 
ball a ‘side-out’ occurs when one 


team wins a point while its op- 
ponent is serving and regains the 
serve or control of play. The orga- 
nization decided to host volleyball 
related events to raise awareness 
and funding for various projects. 

In 2009, their main goal is to 
raise $1,000,000 for breast cancer 
research. They would also like to 
recruit 3,000 teams to participate in 
Dig Pink events. Right now 1,000 
college teams and 2,000 middle 
school and high school teams par- 
ticipate in Dig Pink events. 

“We’ve really ridden on Steph’s 
shoulders,” said head coach Larry 
Bock. “The players have also been 
a driving force. Heather Pavlik, the 
assistant coach, and I take great 
pride in their work. It’s an extraor- 
dinary undertaking.” 

Senior Michelle Morchesky 
knows that battling cancer is a team 
goal. “We want to be a role model 
to other teams,” said Morchesky. 
The team has been personally af- 
fected by cancer and the women 
understand that every effort adds 
up to finally making breast cancer 
a disease of the past. 


Field Hockey team has its eyes on 
elusive NCAA tournament bid 


Family-oriented Eagles aim for Landmark Conference Championship 


By JASON GREENBERG 





With the regular season now 
wrapped up for the Field Hockey 
team, the goals set at the beginning 
of the year are well within sight. 
The Eagles can clinch an auto- 
matic qualifying bid to the NCAA 
tournament by winning the Land- 
mark Conference Championship. 

The team had a strong regular 
season and is currently ranked fifth 
in the South Atlantic Region and 
18th in the country. But, this year 
those rankings will not matter if 
the team can win the conference 
championship. 

This is the first season the Land- 
mark Conference gets an automat- 
ic bid to the NCAA tournament. 
Therefore, if the Eagles win the 
championship Nov. 7, they will 
automatically qualify for the tour- 
nament. If they lose a game in the 
tournament, they will have to hope 
their ranking is good enough for a 
committee to select them into the 
NCAA tournament. “We don’t 
want to leave it up to chance,” said 
sophomore, Kim Amrod. “Win- 
ning the Landmark Conference is 
one of our goals anyway.” 

In order to accomplish their goal 
of making the NCAA tournament, 
the Eagles will have an interesting 
obstacle. Although undefeated in 
conference play and boasting the 
best record, the opportunity to host 
the conference tournament, a right 
reserved for the top team in the 
conference, is in question. This is 
due to poor field conditions. 


However, the team should be 
able to handle the challenge by 
working together and capitaliz- 
ing on the strong unity the team 
possesses. Throughout the course 
of the season the team has con- 
sistently strived to come together 
and further establish themselves 
as a family. Hosting the Landmark 
Conference playoffs would be a 
huge step in this direction. Fam- 
ily and friends who have regularly 
attended games will have no prob- 
lem making the trip to Juniata. If 
the game was moved, it may ham- 
per the ability for friends and fam- 
ily to support the team. 

Family is heavily emphasized 
on the team. Recently, the team 
has started a tradition of attending 
a player’s house for a meal during 
road trips. Coach Caroline Gillich 
is pleased with the effect this new 
tradition has had on the team. 

“Tt increases the family atmo- 
sphere,” said Gillich. “There is 
usually a picture wall, the family 
dog. It gives the players a chance 
to get to know each other and their 
families.” 

Junior Carolyn Gibson hosted 
one of these dinners when the 
team played Alvernia University. 
“Tt feels like we are home. It is a 
great change from eating at Baker 
or McDonalds,” said Gibson. 

With the tight schedule these 
student-athletes are on, one would 
think there would be not much 
extra time to socialize when at a 
player’s home. But that has not 
been the case for the team. They 


have fully embraced the opportu- 
nity to interact with one another off 
the field. After the meal is over the 
experience does not end. When the 
squad was at Gibson’s home, the 
team was there for about four or 
five hours. They watched the Phil- 
lies clinch a playoff series and en- 
joyed the home atmosphere lack- 
ing in dorm life. “Our team loves 
pets,” said Gibson. 


Even when there is no player 
who lives near the school hosting 
the game, parents and family still 
rally together to make sure the 
team is well fed and the extended 
field hockey family is still to- 
gether. This often means the team 
eating home prepared meals in 
the hosting schools’ rec centers or 
outdoors. Families usually work 
together to prepare these meals, 


which contributes to further im- 
proved relationships within the 
team’s extended family. 

The feeling of family and sup- 
port is why the Eagles are con- 
fident going into the Landmark 
Conference playoffs. They will 
rely on each other heavily to ac- 
complish their final goals. “We al- 
ways say we are like one big fam- 
ily,” said Gibson. 
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Sophomore Brittany Kauffman carries the ball past three Crusaders toward the goal in the October 7th match- 


up against Susquehanna University. 
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In rebuilding year, football team 
shows promise for the future 


Defense leads Eagles to first victory of season over Moravian College 10-3 


By Nick TALISMAN 





The Juniata Football team 
earned its first victory of the sea- 
son over Moravian College on Oc- 
tober 24 in a 10-3 defensive battle. 
The improvements of the team 
over the year are obvious, encour- 
aging the team to finish strong this 
season and continue their late suc- 
cess into the 2010 campaign. 

Enduring a season of tough 
losses and the transition to a new 
head coach would be reason for 
many teams to develop attitude 
problems and give up on the year. 


The resiliency displayed by the 
men during the courageous vic- 
tory over Moravian is exactly what 
made first year Head Coach Car- 
men Felus excited about taking 
over the program. This is also what 
makes Felus excited about the ac- 
complishments of the team and 
the direction the program is head- 
ing. 

“What we’ve accomplished is 
the expectations, understanding 
what’s expected on a daily basis 
and the level of commitment we 
want. Hopefully we’ve instilled 
an identity. That was the main 


goal coming in here our [the new 
coaching staff’s] first year, and we 
certainly believe they have a better 
understanding now,” said Felus. 
Along with underclassmen step- 
ping up and performing at a high 
level, several seniors took it upon 
themselves to lay it all on the line 
for the team’s first victory since 
October 4, 2008 against McDan- 
iel College. Senior defensive back 
Kyle McKechnie led the charge 
defensively with 13 tackles and an 
interception. McKechnie’s com- 
plete and dominant defensive play 
while recording his second inter- 
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Juniata faces off against Johns Hopkins in their homecoming game. Despite the win a week earlier, they went 
on to lose the game 58-7. The team closes out its 2009 season Nov. 7 at 7 p.m. at Dickinson College. 


ception of the year and the most 
tackles in a game by an Eagle this 
season earned him the honor of the 
Centennial Conference’s Defen- 
sive Player ofthe Week. For 
the coaching staff, the win was a 
sign that results are finally com- 
ing out of the unique system that 
Coach Felus brought this year. 

“What we’re doing this year 
has never been done at Juniata be- 
fore. We are trying to build an en- 
tire football program up from the 
ground, and at this stage the most 
important thing is that the players 
are getting a better understanding 
of what is important. I think some 
of the young guys are starting to 
understand that,“ said Felus. 

The team graduates 15 seniors, 
all of whom will be sorely missed 
in 2010. Freshman running back 
Quadir Christian, a young player 
that has stepped up as a major 
contributor, is appreciative of the 
impact of the seniors on all the 
underclassmen. “The seniors were 
great leaders this year, and they re- 
ally helped me adjust to the college 
playing level. We will really miss 
them next year,” said Christian. 

Felus is very happy with what 
those seniors accomplished in their 
one year in his system and is proud 
of their four- year commitment to 
the school. 

“T really appreciate all the se- 
niors, they were great leaders by 
example and I want to applaud the 
efforts they gave their community 
and their college,“ said Felus. 

In his final year, Alex Snyder 
was one of the seniors who made 
a major adjustment to Felus’s sys- 


tem. Along with the adjustment to 
the new head coach, the team had 
to replace a four year starter at the 
vital quarterback position. Snyder 
took over the quarterbacking du- 
ties and played solid all year, de- 
spite the fact that he had never at- 
tempted a pass during his previous 
three seasons in the program. 

“Now that we’ve really started 
to gain confidence, and see re- 
sults, it’s hard to leave when it’s 
heading in the right direction. As 
the first class, we hope the young 
guys coming through now recog- 
nize that the seniors built a strong 
foundation for those guys to build 
upon. We are proud to be the first 
graduating class in this system,” 
said Snyder. 

Though the results from this sea- 
son seem similar to last year, the 
feeling around the football team is 
not the same. There is now a firm 
foundation in place, including a 
defense, which has performed well 
all season and young players who 
both understand the system and are 
good athletes. 

Success is a journey, every day, 
every member. Some things im- 
proved, but we still have a long 
way to go. We had to change the 
mindset,” said Felus. 

Although wins and desirable 
results were at a premium over his 
career, Snyder is pleased with how 
his four years turned out. “It’s been 
pretty special forming lifelong 
friendships in a program rich with 
historic success. It has been great 
to get close to my teammates, and 
I want that to last forever,” said 
Snyder. 


JCWB looks to build on 2008-09 success 


Upperclassmen will attempt to lead new look team, anticpate similar results 


By Erin McGINLey 





The Juniata College Women’s 
Basketball (JCWB) team went out 
with a bang last March. We were 
not included in the March Mad- 
ness of the NCAA tournament like 
we were two years ago, but we 
were included in something just as 
good. We eared the last bid, the 
eighth seed in the ECAC Toura- 
ment and walked away with the 
ECAC South Region Champion- 
ship Title, which is the first post- 
season title ever for JCWB. 

During our first days on cam- 
pus, the team began to notice the 
ECAC Champion banner hanging 
from the ceiling of the Kennedy 
Sports and Recreation Center. 
Seeing a women’s basketball ban- 
ner in the ceiling was definitely a 
change from the usually volleyball 
banners. As far as change goes, 
this is not the only one to come our 
way for this upcoming season. 

Ramin Mazaheri was _ hired 
as our new assistant coach after 
the departure of Shawna Little. 
Coach Mazaheri comes to small 
town Huntingdon from Auburn, 
Alabama. In 2009 he graduated 
with a Master’s of Education 


from Auburn University. During 
the 2007-2009 basketball seasons 
he was a graduate assistant under 
Nell Fortner for the Auburn Uni- 
versity Women’s Basketball pro- 
gram. Unlike anyone else on cam- 


pus, Coach Mazaheri brings to 
Juniata a SEC championship ring. 
Not only is this ring pretty sweet, 
but he got the ring sized in the in- 
famous Pat Summit’s office after 
beating Tennessee to claim their 


championship title. 

“He brings a lot of ideas and 
knowledge from a Division I as- 
pect, which gives us an advantage 
over our competition. It’s some- 
thing we’re very lucky to have,” 


said the solo senior Kelly Rotan. 
Coach Mazaheri has begun to 

emphasize so many different as- 

pects to our game than what we 


> see JCWB page 19 
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Men’s soccer finishes season strong 
Eagles cap off the ‘O9 campaign with a 4-0 victory over Gwynedd Mercy College 


By ANDREW STEFFEN 


Finish. Throughout the 2009 
campaign, our motto became “‘fin- 
ish” because of our struggle to 
finish scoring opportunities and 
wins. Despite our lack of finishing 
throughout the season, we stuck 
to our motto and finished the year 
with a bang. 

After lackluster results through- 
out the month of October, we 
were able to finish off Gwynedd 
Mercy College 4-0 on senior night 
to close out our season with a 
win for the first time since 2005. 
Three seniors recorded goals in the 
well-deserved victory, a huge ac- 
complishment for the entire senior 
class. 

Until this year, no senior on 
the team had won a game in Oc- 
tober. Senior Rio Tomlin, who 
recorded his first goal of the year 
against Gwynedd Mercy, endured 
three years of the hex and hoped 
the team could turn it around this 
season. 

“Our team has consistently run 
into a wall once the leaves start 
to fall. October has been horrible 
since my freshman year. We made 
it a priority to get a win this year,” 
said Tomlin 

On October 12, we finally man- 
aged to end the October curse and 
achieve a 2-0 victory over Hood 
College. Despite an extremely 
muddy field and rainy conditions, 
which has become an expectation 
when stepping onto Winton Hill 
Field, sophomore Luke Waddell 
and freshman Greg Hess tallied 
scores to earn an elusive October 
victory. 

“Getting a win this month was 
great because it shows we don’t 
just give up after a few losses. The 
team can be resilient and pick up 
wins later in the year, “said senior 
midfielder Aaron Bray. 

Even though the team won in 


October, we failed to reach play- 
offs once again. Despite being 1-1 
in conference play at one point this 
year, we struggled to win confer- 
ence games. 

Assistant Landmark Confer- 
ence Commissioner Joel Cook- 
son called men’s soccer, “one of 
the most competitive Landmark 
sports.” Six points separated the 
top-four teams in the 2007 stand- 
ings, and just three points sepa- 
rated the top three in 2008. Our 
conference games were the hard- 
fought matches we’ve become 
accustomed to, but we were once 
again unable to reach playoffs. 

Solid team defense through- 
out the season allowed us to keep 
games close. We gave up only 30 
goals in seventeen games this year, 
a number that came within two 
goals of the all time school record 
for least number of goals conced- 
ed. The 2002 squad holds the re- 
cord of 28 goals conceded over its 
entire season, but that team played 
just 16 games on the year. 

“The defense played as a cohe- 
sive unit all year. They were able 
to win balls and distribute from the 
back,” said Head Coach Dan Du- 
bois. 

Holding together the back line 
were center-backs Chad Kohr and 
Chris Engle. With Engle graduat- 
ing this year, junior Kyle Roberts, 
starting right back and major piece 
of the back line, sees a big hole to 
fill. 

“Chris’s athleticism = would 
sometimes make up for mistakes 
in the back. He is definitely a key 
player we will have to replace, but 
I think we have the underclassmen 
to do it,” said Roberts. 

The forwards and midfield- 
ers were extremely successful in 
keeping possession of the ball and 
creating scoring opportunities, but 
as a team we simply struggled 
throughout the season to put the 


ball in the back of the net. We at- 
tempted 221 shots on the year and 
only managed to score 23 goals. 
This lack of finishing prevented us 
from winning several close games. 

“At times this season we re- 
ally struggled to score goals. The 
chances are there but the final 
touch has been missing,” said se- 
nior midfielder Andy Hepner. 

The struggles of this year are 
already being looked at by sev- 
eral underclassmen as motivation 
heading into next year. Sopho- 
more midfielder Jeff Gring is hop- 
ing the team can carry the positives 
into the 2010 campaign. 

“This year’s team is improved 
from last year. From what I have 
seen and heard we have a lot of 
reason to be optimistic about the 
direction of the whole program in 
general,” said Gring. 

Next season the team will only 
return 12 players from this year’s 
squad. This offers a great rebuild- 
ing opportunity but also leaves a 
huge gap for many players to step 
up. 

Senior Matt Wren, a solid central 
midfielder who contributed a goal 
during the victory over Gwynedd 
Mercy, believes the experience of 
winning games in October will be 
the biggest part of the program’s 
future success. 

“T am really proud of the impact 


the seniors have left on the pro- 
gram and I see a lot of potential 
in the guys returning next year. 
It’s a great feeling to finally win a 


couple games in October, and that 
experience should prove to be in- 
valuable to the team’s future suc- 
cess,” said Wren. 
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Senior Caleb Davis looks for a pass up field in the men’s 10/31 matchup 


agains Gwynedd Mercy College. 
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The senior men’s soccer players line up for the last time, with their parents, before the start of the 10/31 
game with Gwynedd Mercy College. The seniors would go out with style, winning the game 4-0. 


Wins at a premium for 
women’s soccer In 2009 


By AIMEE Rapic 





Our team is closing the season 
with a losing record but with a new 
plan. With a record of 5-12 and no 
conference playoffs, we have to 
keep looking forward. 

We know the true potential of 
our team and realize our short- 
comings this season compared to 
seasons in the past. “This season 
is easy to dismiss as a failure, but 
that is incorrect. It was a giant step 
in the competitive evolution of the 
team. Past wins and past perfor- 
mances can create a base to go for- 
ward but it is not going to win you 
anything in the current year. There 
are 50 division three colleges in 
the Mid-Atlantic region and out of 
all the schedules, we had the sixth 
hardest,” said Head Coach Scott 
McKenzie. 

Although the season came to a 
disappointing end, senior captain, 
Melissa Johnson knows it was 


not a complete loss. “We became 
closer as a team through our loss- 
es. Ialso learned we cannot blame 
losses on each other. The team was 
able to grow up in that way as well. 
But, even through our losses, we 
were still a group of friends play- 
ing a sport that we all loved,” said 
Johnson. 

Even though we may not have 
won as much as last year, we have 
grown tremendously. Instead of 
growing apart through our frustra- 
tions, we came together to form 
even stronger bonds. We knew 
what it was like to win and now 
know what it is like to lose. That 
type of experience from both ex- 
tremes proved very successful for 
the morale of the team. Age was 
unimportant and friendship be- 
came natural. This love for the 
team and individual growth was 
consistent through all classes. Se- 
nior captain Laura Goodlander 
agrees that the losses made her 


more connected to her teammates. 
“This season, like any other, has 
helped me to grow as a leader and 
a teammate. We had a lot of ups 
and downs this season, but we 
never gave up. This season just 
reinforced my love of the team and 
the game,” said Goodlander. 

Other players used this year to 
work individually on aspects of 
their game and personal fitness 
levels. “This season was a growth 
year for me,” said junior Kristen 
Penska “How much training and 
how much effort I put in to every 
practice and game was my own 
choice. There was not much of 
a competition factor this year, as 
Goose and I split almost equally 
throughout the season. I had to get 
better for me.” 

Sophomore Jennifer Novak de- 
scribed the season as a time for 
personal growth on and off the 
field. “It’s been a little stressful 
balancing the soccer season with 


three jobs and classes. Sometimes 
practices were a stress reliever and 
other times practices added a lot of 
stress. It usually depended on the 
day,” said Novak. 

On the broader spectrum, we are 
anticipating next season and look- 
ing to learn from our mistakes. We 
will have to move forward with 
effort and motivation. “The influ- 
ence of this season on the team has 
yet to be seen. I think it should cre- 
ate more motivation for returning 
players to start working hard now. 
If you want full-time results, you 
need to put full-time work in,” said 
McKenzie.Goodlander hopes we 
will continue what was learned this 
season in future years. “I hope this 
[attitude] will stay with the team 
for the future and only strengthen 
their seasons to come,” said Good- 
lander. 

During the off-season, we will 
need to focus on endurance and 
strengthening programs. We will 
have to keep our touches on the 
ball fresh and our focus strong. 
During breaks and even during 
summer, soccer has to be a priority. 
We have to try our best to get on 
the field with a team and to always 
make sure conditioning is being 
done for top-level fitness. We need 


to make sure that we come into 
next season with our minds and 
bodies ready for the tasks at hand. 

Penska agrees that we need 
a clear off-season focus. “One, 
we need to go back to the basics. 
Many people have not developed 
the correct soccer skills through- 
out their lives. If the basic concept 
does not stick, it is impossible to 
move forward to more complex 
ideas. Two, we need to recruit a 
very strong freshman class. We 
have lost a large class, but in order 
to develop our program we need to 
keep our program strong. This will 
expedite the evolution of a cham- 
pionship team,” said Penska. 

McKenzie knows that this team 
is more than just another team in 
the Mid-Atlantic region. “I am 
so proud. Outside of my family, 
there is nothing that makes more 
proud to watch the girls challenge 
themselves in a difficult academic 
atmosphere and also be able to lace 
up their shoes and love the sport 
they play,” said McKenzie. 

The team will continue to work 
hard and plans on coming back 
next season with a new face and 
new, different results. “I love the 
team. That’s all I need to say,” said 
Novak. 
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JCXC places third at Landmarks 


Men’s and women’s cross country teams perform well at championships 


By Douctas SHONTZ 





The men’s and women’s Cross 
Country Teams prepared all sea- 
son in practices and meets in order 
to reach their ultimate goal: suc- 
cess at the Landmark Conference 
Championship meet. 

According to the members of 
the team, the success of the season 
comes down to how they finish in 
the championships. 

Sophomore Ceth Parker makes 
this view evident. “The only thing 
Pll remember is how we finish this 
season. It does not matter until the 
end,” said Parker. 

Head Coach John Cutright, 
along with most of the runners, 


believes the teams compete better 
when the pressure is on. “We run 
better at championships,” said Cu- 
tright. 

Although the teams set their 
goals high and expected to win, 
they came up a bit short. Both 
the men’s and women’s team fin- 
ished third out of eight teams at the 
Landmark Championship meet in 
Washington D.C. on October 31st. 

The top runner for the men’s 
team was senior Matt Bailey. Bai- 
ley placed fourth in the race and 
was the only Juniata runner in the 
top 10. Following him was Nik 
Klena, Sam Williams, Ceth Parker, 
and Kevin Donahue. The men to- 
taled 82 points, falling just 7 points 


shy of second place. 

Rupprecht crossed the line sec- 
ond overall in the women’s race, a 
great result for the senior in the 79 
person race. She was followed by 
sophomore Jessica Koenig, who 
also placed in the top ten, finishing 
in ninth place. The next runners 
to finish for the women, in order, 
were Megan McQuillan, Caroline 
Morgan, and Anne Wakabayashi. 
The women totaled 83 points, four 
ahead of fourth place Catholic 
University. 

The weeks leading to the cham- 
pionship were vital to the team’s 
solid performance. The meet on 
October 17th in Gettysburg gave 
the teams a good idea of how they 
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The women’s cross country team poses for a photo during the Landmark Conference Championships. 


would do in the championship. 
“This meet should set us up to run 
well during the championship,” 
said Cutright in the days prior to 
the Landmark Championships. 

This was a cold and wet race for 
the teams, and the results reflected 
this. For the men, Bailey led the 
way finishing 13th out of 316 
runners. The men’s team finished 
12th out of 25 teams, scoring 307 
points. 

Rupprecht led the women’s 
team, finishing 18th out of 289 
runners. The women scored 308 
points and finished 10th out of 28 
teams. 

This was not the result the team 
was looking for. “We have a lot 
of talent on this team and our per- 
formance at Gettysburg did not 
reflect our potential. However, I 
do believe that we will learn from 
the race, and it will motivate us 
to perform well at the Landmarks 
and Regionals,” said Bailey after 
the meet. 

The men’s chances of winning 
the championship this year hinged 
on the performance of the fifth 
runner. “It comes down to the fifth 
guy, he has to run a solid race to 
put us in a position to win” said 
Cutright. 

Bailey agrees. “We always have 
four strong runners, but the fifth 
guy is a tossup,” said Bailey. 

The 2009 squad has a lot of the 
same runners returning from last 
year. This gives the team good 
experience because they have been 
close to winning the Landmark 
Championship the past two years. 

Sophomore Ceth Parker, one of 
the key returning runners from last 


year, believes this version of the 
squad is better. “We are a year old- 
er and a year wiser,” said Parker. 

The women’s team was run- 
ning well in the preceding weeks 
to the Landmark Championships 
and was in a good position to fin- 
ish well. 

The team is working really hard 
and well together, despite the inex- 
perience of the squad. “A lot like 
two years ago, we are very young.” 
said Rupprecht. 

The best thing that has happened 
for the team is the way the fifth 
runner, junior Anne Wakabayas- 
hi, has improved all season. She 
stepped up and finished 29th in the 
Landmark Championships.“Anne 
has made huge improvements for 
the team,” said Rupprecht. 

Despite the improvements, suc- 
cess was never a given. “This 
team is better than last year, but 
the conference is better. We could 
run well and not win, but we could 
run average and win. They need to 
be tough enough to gut it out and 
win,” said Cutright. 

The members of the team not 
only improved their running, but 
also their team chemistry. “Our 
team is very close this year. We are 
having fun and putting the work 
in.” said Rupprecht. 

The teams will look to follow 
their solid performance at the 
Landmarks with an even better 
performance at the NCAA Mid- 
East Regional Championships 
November 14. Both the men and 
women are optimistic about their 
chances. “They are more of a team 
and more focused than last year,” 
said Cutright. 


Despite small size, Juniata swimming 
team persever through tough times 


New head coach sets out to build a solid foundation for future success 


By Cuap Kour 





With a squad comprised of only 
five members, the Juniata swim 
team understands that wins will 
be hard to come by during the 
2009-10 season. But, no one will 
be checking the box score to gauge 
the team’s victories because this 
group is striving toward individual 
success, cohesiveness and building 
a foundation for future success. 

First year Head Coach Lauren 
O’Donnell was faced with a tough 
task after taking over the swim- 
ming program because of the lack 
of numbers. O’Donnell realizes 
that wins will be at a premium this 
season, but she has established a 
set of goals to ensure future suc- 
cess. 

“Even if you have the five most 
talented swimmers, you need 
numbers to be able to get results 
in meets. My goal is to build these 
five girls into the strongest swim- 
mers they can possibly be so the 
five of them can lead what will 
hopefully be a big recruiting class 
next year,” said O’Donnell. 


The members of the team have 
adjusted well to O’ Donnell and see 
a lot of potential in her as a coach. 
Lindsay Cooper, the lone junior 
and only member of the squad that 
has more than one year of colle- 
giate experience, was upset with 
the lack of numbers in the program 
this year, but is extremely happy 
with O’Donnell’s contributions to 
the team already. 

“When we had our first team 
meeting, there were 13 or 14 girls 
there, and I was excited about the 
potential of this season, but when 
we realized how much time and 
work was expected from us, peo- 
ple started dropping off.” 

“Coach has a lot of experience 
and understands what it takes to 
be good. She’s been very helpful 
to us. She takes what we say into 
consideration and makes changes 
for the better. We all trust that she 
has our best interest in mind,” said 
Cooper. 

O’Donnell is okay with the drop 
off and is confident the team will 
persevere through tough times. 
She feels like her transition as the 


new coach has gone smoothly. 

“Coming into a new program, 
you present new ideas and set new 
expectations. There will always 
be people who disagree, but I’ve 
compromised with them, which 
has made the transition smooth. 
We just hope to achieve the per- 
sonal goals we set and have all our 
swimmers establish their personal 
best times by the end of the year,” 
said O’ Donnell. 

Sophomore Evan Beatty is one 
of three members on the team 
returning from last year. Beatty 
is happy with the adjustments 
O’Donnell and her are making to 
her techniques. Her improvements 
were realized in her first place fin- 
ish in the 1000 Freestyle during the 
season opening tri-meet against 
Cabrini College and Mansfield 
University. 

“We’re adjusting really well to 
coach. She’s open to comments 
and to changing things in order 
to achieve better results. We’ve 
bumped my yardage and changed 
my intervals in practice in order 
to do what’s more beneficial for 


me,” said Beatty. 

O’Donnell sees this season as an 
opportunity to build a strong foun- 
dation for the future by developing 
each current member of the team 
into solid swimmers and leaders. 

“These five girls are the founda- 
tion for the future of our program. 
We have no seniors, so all five girls 
will be returning next year. They 
are sticking through this season 
and working really hard to im- 
prove. They will be what we build 
off of for the future success of this 
program as we look to bring in a 
large, strong recruiting class for 
next year,” said O’Donnell. 

Leadership and cohesiveness as 
a team has been a huge strength 
throughout the year. The members 
of the team feel that everyone is 
stepping up as a leader and dis- 
playing support for their fellow 
swimmers nicely. 

“We’re such a small team that 
we function well without one spe- 
cific leader. We all get along re- 
ally well and avidly support each 
other. There are no issues on this 
team and I don’t foresee any,” said 


Beatty. 

According to O’Donnell, the 
two freshmen members of the 
team have stepped up as leaders 
and solid performers. Freshman 
Mel Bresnahan earned third place 
finishes in the 100 and 200 yard 
backstroke as well as taking part in 
the 200 yard medley relay team’s 
second place finish during the Oc- 
tober 31 tri-meet versus Susque- 
hanna University and McDaniel 
College. 

“Our two freshmen are stepping 
into their roles and really handling 
the understood leadership role 
well. There is no real distinction 
between upperclassmen and un- 
derclassmen on our team,” said 
O’Donnell. 

Although building this solid 
foundation is a strenuous process 
that will force the team to struggle 
throughout the season, each mem- 
ber is optimistic about the future of 
the program. 

“Coach O’Donnell is a great 
coach. She is going to do good 
things for this program,” said Coo- 
per. 
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Youth is no excuse for men’s basketball 


Despite only four returning upperclassmen, Eagles anticipate success 


By Nick TALISMAN 





The Juniata men’s basketball 
team enters a new season very 
proud of how its offseason train- 
ing went. The squad is looking to 
prove that it will succeed this sea- 
son despite having a very young 
team. 

Besides seniors Jeff Berkey 
and Ryan Jones, and junior Bruce 
Knowles, the team is comprised 
entirely of underclassmen. 

“Lack of experience is no rea- 
son we can’t be a good team, so 
we just need to focus on what we 
can get better at and the aspects of 
the game that we can improve on 
individually and as a team,” Ber- 
key said. 

The team’s offseason training 
has two very important off court 
areas. One is running, where the 
goal is for all big men to run the 
mile in 5:45, and all guards and 
wing players have to run the mile 
in at least 5:30. This year every 
single person made the time suc- 
cessfully. 

The other half of the off court 
training regimen is weight training, 
and even with an entirely different 
lifting routine and schedule the 
team was very pleased with their 
progress.“The offseason training 
went very, very well, I can hon- 
estly say we’ve had a tremendous 
offseason even at this early stage. 


Teams don’t get much younger 
than this, but these guys are truly 
putting in the effort to succeed,” 
said Head Coach Greg Curley. 

Even though the offseason train- 
ing has gone well, the Eagles do 
not start their season until Novem- 
ber 16th against Seton Hill, and 
there is still plenty of preparation 
left. 

The team has had one very sig- 
nificant event so far this season, 
as they played in a scrimmage 
against several successful basket- 
ball alumni. Many of the most 
successful players to come through 
the basketball program came back 
to play against the current squad. 
The current team was able to keep 
the game close too, a very good 
sign for them. 

“Tt really was one of the best ex- 
periences I’ve had as a coach here 
at Juniata. To see all these proud 
alumni come back here was a truly 
amazing experience for me and I 
believe it was for our current play- 
ers as well. It’s always a good thing 
for young players to be around 
guys who have had success at the 
program,” Curley said. 

After the scrimmage, the team 
had the opportunity to have dinner 
with the alumni, and had a unique 
opportunity to pick the brains of 
players who had been successful 
in the program, a huge advantage 
for a team that is as young as this 


year’s squad. 

“We have a whole new attitude 
this year, and since we’re starting 
from scratch the most important 
thing at this point is to worry about 
what we can do internally, the fo- 
cus on opponents is secondary,‘ 
said Berkey. 

The team does have several 
sophomores, some of whom had 


event? 


significant playing time last year. 
It seems likely they will be asked 
to carry a lot of the load alongside 
Berkey and Jones. 

“Experience is a big factor, even 
though we’re a young team, any 
experience they have or may have 
can be used to our advantage. The 
things they did last year, they need 
to improve on, and they also need 


Flash Sports Quiz: 


1. How many “save second base” shirts were sold at the Dig Pink 


2. What is the men’s soccer team’s motto? 


to expand their game in order to 
help us,” Berkey said. 

“T’ve always told my guys a loss 
isn’t a loss unless you fail to learn 
from it, and I think that can apply 
to last season as well,” said Curley. 
“T think the guys learned a lot from 
their experiences last year and this 
offseason and I really hope that 
pays off this year.” 


Answers: 
Y9 °S 
Ajreg yey *b 
cee 
«YSIULY,, *C 
OOL 19A0 *T 


3. By how many points did the women’s basketball team win their 


first scrimmage? 


4. Who was the top finisher at the Landmark Conference Champion- 
ship for the men’s cross country team? 


5. Out of 50 teams, what did the women’s soccer team rank concern- 
ing difficulty of schedule in the Mid-Atlantic region? 


Eagles make positive changes, over- 
come adversity during preseason 


> from JCWB page 16 





did not emphasize enough. It is 
safe to say that we have become 
comfortable with what we were 
doing in past years, and that should 
make us worry. Now, we are out of 
our comfort level every second of 
practice. Coach Young-Uhrich and 
Coach Mazaheri have definitely 
pushed us preseason. 

As Division III athletes we 
would only experience what Di- 
vision I athletes experience by 
watching their games played on 
ESPN. Now we are able to work 
with someone who has _ been 
around a Division I program for 
two years, not everyone gets an 
opportunity like this. 

Another aspect that has changed 
for us this year is that our team is 
compromised of 11 players. Last 
year at this time we had 16 poten- 
tial players competing for a spot on 
the team. This drastically changes 
the way we play. With promising 
sophomore Kelsey Roman out for 


the entire season due to a reoccur- 
ring ACL injury, we are only able 
to suit up ten players to practice. 
We have just enough players to 
scrimmage at practice, and no less 
can be afforded. 

Rotan has taken care of the team 
thus far, with the responsibility of 
the team laying on her shoulders. 
She understands the pros and cons 
of being a part of such a small 
team, and she is ready to make it 
work.“‘T like it [being the only se- 
nior] to an extent, I know I have 
most of the control, but I wish I 
also had fellow seniors to back me 
up but that is what Jen and Erin are 
for. I feel like everyone looks up to 
me and I have a lot of expectations 
to uphold,” said Rotan. 

After more than two weeks of 
straight practicing, we could not 
have be more excited for our first 
scrimmage. On Oct. 31 during 
Homecoming Weekend at Juniata, 
JCWB traveled to Westminster 
College to finally get some min- 
utes in. The outcome of the scrim- 


mage was amazing. 

The first thing we noticed was 
that the other team had 15 play- 
ers against our ten, but our ten 
was more than enough to get the 
job done. We were 35+ points 
better than Westminster; that re- 
ally helped us to believe that all 
the hard work was finally paying 
off. 

Junior, Jen Hnatuck, said “Tt 
all started on defense with stops 
and communication. This cre- 
ated a successful offense in which 
we pushed the ball and passed it 
around. It involved all of our team- 
mates.” 

With beginning a new season, 
new goals are always set. Some 
things never change, getting to 
the Landmark Championship and 
winning is not only our goal, but 
it is our purpose of the season. 
This purpose can take us further 
than we have ever been. By go- 
ing further into the season we will 
be able to set more goals for our- 
selves. 


By the Numbers 


E 


number of seniors returning 
for the men’s basketball team 
for the 2009-10 season. 


5 


number of members on the 
women’s swim team. 


30 


number of goals conceded by 
the men’s soccer team, the 
least since 2002. 


0 


number of losses by the field 


hockey team in Landmark 
Conference play. 
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By BENNETT REA 





I don’t know about you, but 
I am pretty damn surprised it is 
November already. Just a few 
more weeks until Thanksgiving 
break, and then it’s pretty much 
December right after we get 
back. Crazy. 

That certainly doesn’t leave us 
much time before getting out of 
here for a ridiculously long Win- 
ter break, and I’m sure the com- 
ing weeks will be completely de- 
void of work and busyness. So, I 
am just going to have to list some 
wonderful things to do before 
Thanksgiving break, because we 
all know Juniata is always willing 
to give us free time! 

Now, I’m not talking about the 
regular activities, events or speak- 
ers that Juniata or clubs bring to 
campus. You can find out about 
all that stuff just by reading the 
Announcements (because every- 
one certainly reads those every 
moring). No, Iam going to give 
you a list of things to do that are 
not Juniata-provided activities. 


1. Go to the Cliffs 

If you haven’t been there, 
well...you should have been 
there by now. But for those of 
you who haven’t gone at all, or 
just this semester, now is the time. 
It’s going to start snowing soon 
(that one day does not count) and 
the Cliffs will get a little treacher- 
ous as time goes on...do you re- 
ally want to be the second kid to 
fall off in two years?? If you do, 
please let me know, because that 
will definitely give us something 
to write about for next issue. 


2. Head to State College 

The biggest nearby attraction 
for Juniata college students is... 
another college. But that’s fine. 
It’s nice to visit there, go into ac- 
tual stores and legitimate restau- 


IN CARS WITH OTHERS 


UGH, IT'S DISGUSTING DOWN HERE, 
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rants, and then get the hell back to 
our Juniata bubble of safety and 
smiles. 


3. Go to the Peace Chapel 

It is really quite beautiful up 
there. At night, all you can see 
are the stars, the moon and the 
glow of Wal-Mart’s obnoxiously 
fluorescent lights. 


4. Eat Some Real, Pennsylva- 
nia Scrapple 

You aren’t really a Pennsylva- 
nian if you haven’t gotten “scrap- 
ple” at one of the various diners/ 
breakfast joints around Juniata. 
What is scrapple? Itis, “tradition- 
ally a mush of pork scraps. ..The 
mush is formed into a semi-solid 
congealed loaf, and slices of the 
scrapple are then pan-fried before 
serving,” (Thanks to Wikipedia. 
This is the first time it’s been 
okay to use you as a reference 
for years). It has the consistency 
of Kix cereal. But it is made of 
meat. Meat Kix. Try it. 


5. Go Camping 

This may or may not be on this 
list because I was running out of 
ideas and then ran into someone 
who was going camping. May 
or may not. Regardless, it is defi- 
nitely a fun thing to do. Some 
popular camping sites might be: 
the area near the rope swing, 
Knox Stadium and TKep’s yard. 
The front of Ellis also seems to 
be remarkably popular for about 
a week in November. 


Well, that certainly looks like a 
neat list. And it is actually even 
a little useful, which is probably 
a first (and last) for this column. 
Don’t worry — I'll be back to my 
utterly useless lists in the next 
issue. Or maybe not. I never, 
ever think that far ahead with 
these things, which is something 
you’ve never noticed, I’m sure. 


If I get the 
swine flu my mom 
will kill me... 








cartoon 





Guess who? 


(right): Can you 
name this Juniata 
professor? This 
campus personal- 
ity will be revealed 
on www.,juniatian. 
com. 


(left): Last issue’s 
“Guess Who?” is 
Donna Weimer, pro- 
fessor of communi- 
cation. 
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Baker Food Wins Prestigious Award, 
Students Still Digesting News 


By Joun T. HuFFSTETLER 


Juniata’s Baker Refectory re- 
cently won the International Col- 
legiate King award for “Superior 
Foodstuffs” by the Foodstuffs In- 
stitute of New York City. Thou- 
sands of colleges across the world 
are eligible for the renowned ICK 
award, but it appears Baker alone 
cooked up the quality and skill 
to merit the designation. When 
told, students stopped chewing, 
shocked. 

Sophomore Julia Miller, mouth 
agape, looked at her plate, then up, 
then at her plate, then up. “No.” 

Like many students, she was 


OH, SWEET! HEY 
Guys, cHESo 


E 
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nearly speechless. Yet some react- 
ed with much intensity. 

“You have got to be kidding!” 
freshman Charlie French yelled, so 
excited he slammed his fork down 
on the table. 

Still emotional, he asked how 
to broaden his appreciation for the 
exquisite repertoire of the refec- 
tory. “What did they give them to 
try? I would like to know!” 

A panel of culinary experts trav- 
els each year to different colleges 
and impersonates parents of pro- 
spective students in order to taste 
test select dishes. Since there was 
no telling when they may arrive, 
the quality of Baker’s food had to 
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remain superb for the entire year. 

There were many top colleges in 
the running, including such famed 
culinary institutions as Le Cordon 
Bleu and The Culinary Institute 
of the Americas. Juniata repre- 
sentatives attribute the success to 
a number of factors, including a 
trained staff, operational machines, 
and fresh foodstuffs. 

Senior Jack McGuire questioned 
why the award hadn’t come soon- 
er. “I’ve had to eat at this place for 
four years, I know what this food is 
like, and now this?” 

Since Sodexo provides most of 
the food served in Baker Refec- 
tory and since most schools have 
a similar food service provider, the 
award downplays nutrition and 
quality. Instead, the award focuses 
on preparation and presentation. 

Some examples of criteria in- 
clude color scheme, balance, and 
overall visual appeal. For example, 
if there are only yellow and brown 
food options, or if a large piece of 
chicken outweighs a small pile of 
linguini, points could be deducted. 
There are even exotic categories 
like pepperoni spacing and consis- 
tent sauce coverage. 

One food server told the secret 
to her recipe for success. “They 
just tell me how much to put on the 
plate, and I make sure I don’t put 
on too much or too little.” 

She went on to explain the dif- 
ficulty of this deceptively simple 
notion. “Some of the biggun’s look 
upset, but if they want more they 
can just come back and get sec- 
onds.” She said in her experience 
many come back for seconds, “So 
there’s gotta be something tasty in 
there.” 

The ICK award was presented 
to the entire Food Service staff at 
a special reception. Sodexo fit- 
tingly catered the dinner and even 
provided a pre-made cake with the 
word “Congratulations” on it. 








JC lacks lax 
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Alumni spotlight 
1927 grad. looks back 
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Battle of the Bands 
Psych club fundraiser rocks out 
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ANDREW MURDOCK / JUNIATIAN 


The Hellbenders Rugby team hosted their annual Rugby Formal on Saturday, Nov. 7. The tournament 
was a fundraiser for the Huntingdon House. Above Hellbender junior Brittany Rusczyk has the ball in 
and is fighting for it in the center of the maul. The other Hellbenders helping Rusczyk are sophomores 
Anne Mueller and Nyssa Matter and freshmen Hilary Smith, Kelsey Myers and Elizabeth Greenlee. 








Kepple, Lakso, 
Hille stay to ‘13 


By CLAIRE WAYMAN 





President Tom Kepple, Provost 
James Lakso and John Hille, the 
executive vice-president of enroll- 
ment and retention, have renewed 
their contracts until 2013. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee on the Board 
of Trustees made the decision on 
Oct. 23. 

Kepple is pleased to renew 
his contract. “I think in the end it 
was the right thing to do for a lot 
of reasons. I think Juniata has a 
lot of momentum going forward 
at the moment and yet because of 
the economy there is a lot of un- 
certainty in higher education. The 
Board in particular wanted to have 
the same team in place for the next 
couple of years, which I think 
makes a lot of sense,” said Kepple. 

Kepple’s goals for the next three 
years include achieving expected 
enrollment levels, implanting a 
capitol campaign for raising the 
endowment and helping to make 
a smooth transition for the next 
president. 


SiM: back in action, but scaled back 


PA state budget provides funds, allows Science in Motion’s revival 


By Leau Fusco 





Science in Motion (SiM), a pro- 
gram that takes science labs and 
equipment to local schools, was 
cancelled for nearly three weeks 
in October. Funding for SiM had 
dried up in the wake of the Penn- 
sylvania state budget crisis. Then 
SiM received notification of avail- 
able funds that were previously 
nonexistent. SiM is now back in 
action, although the program has 
been altered due to reduced fund- 
ing this year. 

SiM serves school districts that 
cannot afford to pay for science 
equipment. The program enables 
students to have lab experience 
who otherwise would not have ac- 
cess to it. 

Two hundred and fifty similar 
programs were cut from the state 
budget, but SiM was not. Instead, 
SiM received a lesser amount of 
funding this year. The SiM staff 
does not know exactly where 
the legislators found the money. 
Chemistry Mobile Educator Tara 
Fitzsimmions said, “We know that 
the money came from the [Penn- 
sylvania] General Assembly, but 
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that’s all we know.” 

SiM has not actually received 
the state funds yet and will not 
for months. In the mean time, Ju- 
niata College will front the money 
for SiM’s functions. For the first 
year ever, SIM has to make up 
the difference in funds by charg- 
ing schools a subscription fee. 
Conaway and Fitzsimmons ex- 
pect the subscription fee to reduce 
the number of schools SiM will 
serve. ““We’ll be finding out more 
about that in the near future,” said 
Fitzsimmons. 

SiM’s delayed teaching sched- 
ule began the first week of No- 
vember instead of September. As 
the state budget dispute dragged 
on earlier this semester, the entire 
SiM staff and 21 students were 
laid off for about three weeks. 

“The whole place was _ shut 
down and locked up like a drum,” 
said Biology Mobile Educator, 
Sharon Conaway. The delay left 
the SiM staff scrambling to kick- 
off the program as soon as possible 
when the funding returned. 

Conaway said, “We had to order 
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Tara Fitzsimmons, the Chemistry Mobile Educator at Science in Mo- 
tion, performs a fire demo with lycopodium powder, crushed fern 
spores. Science in Motion is a program funded by the government 
that sends labs and the equipment and chemicals to local schools 
to perform the labs. 
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Kepple also wishes to explore 
opportunities for master programs. 
“T think we need to continue work- 
ing on those and determine if they 
are the right thing for us to do and 
if we can do them. So that’s a big 
part of what we want to accom- 
plish,” said Kepple. 

He will ultimately retire in 2013 
and hopes to consult in higher edu- 
cation and peruse painting and vol- 
unteering. 

Hille is also happy to renew his 
contract. “I made a commitment 
to try to be an agent for change to 
the College, and I felt like we’ve 
accomplished a great deal,” said 
Hille. 

He feels that his talents will be 
beneficial to the College during the 
difficult economic times. “I can ap- 
ply [those talents] to help the Col- 
lege get through those challenging 
times and to come out even ahead 
of where we are now,” said Hille. 

One of Hille’s goals for the next 
three years is to fully develop a re- 
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Juniata 
considers 
Master’s 
programs 


By JULIE CRAMER 





Juniata may soon be offer- 
ing Master’s degree programs 
in four different areas, two on- 
campus and two off. The four 
programs would be in non- 
profit management, science ed- 
ucation, international business 
and accounting. 

The two most likely pro- 
grams are in accounting and 
international business. Due to 
a recent law passed in Pennsyl- 
vania, by 2012 all accounting 
students in the state will have 
to have completed 150 credit 
hours in order to graduate. 
As a result, most accounting 
students will have to stay an 
extra year in college for their 
undergraduate degree. If the 
accounting Master’s program 
is instituted at Juniata, these 
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Student wants credits for new club 


Mock Trial provides pre-law students opportunities to gain courtroom-like experiences 


By Betuany NoELLE MELOCHE 





Mock Trial is an activity that 
high schools and colleges around 
the country take part in. They re- 
hearse arguing a simulated court 
case and ultimately compete 
against each other. Competitions 
take place in a real courthouse with 
a bona fide judge. 

Mock Trial club has been started 
for the first time at Juniata with 
a team of students working on a 
murder case. Pre-law students and 
Juniata’s own law alumni are ex- 
cited about the opportunities this 
club offers. 

David Sill, a sophomore and 
the President of Mock Trial, is al- 
ready looking into the possibility 
of making it a class for credit. Sill 


participated in Mock Trial for four 
years in high school. He said that 
it demands an ability to respond 
quickly to the strategies of the op- 
posing team. “Mock Trial is an im- 
promptu performance that utilizes 
communication and thinking skills 
on the spot,” said Sill. “It’s more 
like a drama when you think about 
it—it’s an intense story.” 

Charles A. Dana Professor of 
Politics, J. Jackson Barlow, is the 
faculty advisor for Mock Trial 
and the pre-law adviser. He is en- 
thusiastic about what the club of- 
fers students. “I think any student 
would benefit from it. For students 
thinking about law school, it gives 
them a taste of what law may be 
like. It’s a slice of the legal profes- 
sion that I think is useful for them 


Why do you participate in clubs on campus? 


They look great on my 
resume. 


ed 11% 


They're fun. ——— 50% 


I get to meet inter- 
esting people. 


| don’t have time for 
clubs, I’ve got too 
much work! 


———| 21% 
oe 18% 
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to be aware of,” said Barlow. 

Although the club was only cre- 
ated this semester, Sill is already 
trying to convince faculty to make 
it a class for credit next year. “You 
can make a class if you want to, 
you just need a faculty member 
who wants to do it,” said Sill. “TI 
know there are a lot of lawyers in 
the area who would love to help 
teach the class.” 

But support for the class will not 
be coming from its own advisor, 
Barlow, who said “no” to the idea. 
“T don’t think it’s appropriate as an 
undergraduate course. I think we 
need to keep it clear that there are 
curricular activities and extracur- 
ricular activities—this is extracur- 
ricular,” said Barlow. “We don’t 
teach law at the undergraduate 
level; I think the expectation is that 
we would be teaching law. That 
is something that the law schools 
and the American Bar Association 
don’t want us to do, and they have 
said that.” 

Sill, who plans to go to law 
school himself, said that it does 
not need to be a pre-law class. ““We 
want to make it a communication 
and logic class. We would not 
put it in the politics department; 
it would be in the communication 
department.” Sill said that law 


schools are looking for people who 
can think and communicate effec- 
tively. Candidates who ace the law 
school interview will win out over 
others who have resumes on equal 
footing, Sill said. 

Sill pointed out that there are 
other colleges that offer Mock Tri- 
al as aclass for credit, and said that 
offering credit provides incentive 
for students to participate. “Like 
how the Juniatian and Model UN 
have credits, it makes it easier to 
meet. Having a credit incentive 
would help getting everyone to- 
gether and a devoted team,” said 
Sill. 

“Tt would be great to have more 
people, but right now we have 
enough people for a team, so there 
is enough desire for us to com- 
pete,” said freshman Scott An- 
drews. For Andrews, credits being 
offered would not make a differ- 
ence. “It’s just something I enjoy. 
I’m sure some other people, if they 
are border-line, they would join for 
that reason.” 

Nora Davidson, a sophomore, 
participated in Mock Trial for 
two years in high school and sup- 
ports the idea of making it a credit 
course. “A lot of the high schools 
that we played against did have it 
as a credit class. To make it a class 


would give us a better chance at 
winning.” Davidson said that her 
high school team never won a 
competition. “People that make it 
a class put a lot more time and ef- 
fort into it, and they’re a lot better 
at it,” said Davidson. 

Sill is encouraging discussions 
on the pros and cons of making 
Mock Trial an official class. “We 
have to decide whether making 
it a class would make it better or 
worse,” he said. In addition, Sill 
would have to find a faculty mem- 
ber who would be willing to offer 
Mock Trial as a class for credit. “If 
it is a class my goal would be to 
have it next year. I think it’s an ex- 
cellent program that’s very effec- 
tive; now it’s a matter of figuring 
out what is best for us. Having a 
class component I think would fa- 
cilitate the logistics of mock trial.” 

The group has a lot of support 
behind it, whichever way they go. 
Law alumni are already working 
with the team, including Hunting- 
don County’s District Attomey, 
George Zanic. 

“T’m looking forward to this as a 
way of getting alumni and students 
working together on an activity 
and getting to know each other. I 
think this is a great opportunity for 
them,” said Barlow. 





Grand theft television in South Hall 


Students, resident director, unsure of whereabouts of stolen property 


By Davip Hatem 





On the night of Oct. 25, at 
around 11:30 p.m., the South Hall 
television was stolen from the 
lounge. While this is a significant 
loss for the students, the South Hall 
Residence Director Neil Rager re- 
mains positive. 

“South is our own community. 
We take pride in the things in our 
building,” said Rager. 

The culprit has not been caught 
and no suspects have been de- 





Do you know where the above picture was taken? Send your 
guess to the Juniatian at juniatian@juniata.edu. 


Where on campus? 


termined, but progress is being 
made towards finding the televi- 
sion. 

“All students have been very 
helpful. There has been a lot of 
talking and communication among 
students to try and find the TV. 
The majority of students have 
been very vigilant,’ said Rager. 
“T would think that whoever took 
the TV is not from our building. 
People in our residence hall are all 
very good people.” 

A $50 reward has been issued 
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for anyone who can give infor- 
mation leading to the retrieval of 
the television. The penalty for the 
culprit has yet to be determined. 
Despite the theft, Rager still ex- 
pressed his faith in the student 
body. 

“Tt’s not the majority of students 
stealing things; most students here 
are great people,” he said. “There 
are just some students who make 
mistakes. That and some students 
think that stealing a TV is no big 
deal.” 


Rager’s main concern lies with 
the damage the theft does to Ju- 
niata’s budget. 

“This theft indirectly raises the 
cost of education here at Juniata. 
Funds are needed to replace the 
TV, and those funds have to come 
from somewhere. The housing 
budget can’t accommodate for 
a lot of instances like this, so the 
money has to be used from other 
sources..” 

Plans to replace the TV have not 
yet been finalized. 


Who do you think stole 
the TV in South? 


54% 


1] 


500 Clown 
Frankenstein 
A poor, 
media-starved 
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Science in Motion reinstated 
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supplies, get the teachers’ sched- 
ules and schedule with them. We 
had to get our act together.” 

One of the effects of the budget 
cut is that the number of schools 
SiM works with has been de- 
creased. Now, SiM serves schools 
within a 25 mile radius of Hunt- 
ingdon which is about 25 schools. 
The program formerly covered 
a 35 mile radius. According to 
Fitzsimmons, “We can’t get back 
often enough, I would only see a 
classroom three times a year. We 
shrunk our area a little bit so we 
can get in the [same] classrooms 
more often.” 

The mobile educators are hop- 
ing to reach each classroom four 
or five times this year. With more 
visitations Fitzsimmons foresees 
that SiM will “have a greater im- 
pact on the students.” 

Conaway said, “If we’re go- 
ing to make a difference in PSSA 


(Pennsylvania System of School 
Assessment) scores and the sci- 
ence that the kids learn, [we have] 
got to be there.” 

In response to the budget cut, 
Senior Biology Lab Assistant, Jen 
Kline, said she is going to “watch 
what I’m ordering and check 
prices better.” Kline thinks further 
discussion about how to spend 
their money will keep SiM safe 
and operating. Kline said she and 
her team are “really excited to be 
back and trying to get everything 
the way it was before.” 

SiM has been funded by the state 
every year. According to Conaway, 
“Tt is always a fight because we are 
not set in stone at the state. It’s a 
political battle every time and 
that’s been since 1997.” 

Every year corporations in the 
area, trustees and Juniata alumni 
allocate a certain amount of earned 
income tax credit to SiM, as a non- 
profit program, instead of giving 
it to the state. Unfortunately, tax 


credit allocation has been cut se- 
verely in the state budget as well. 
This year SiM expects to receive 
only a third of what they got last 
year from the tax credits. 

SiM plans to continue to work 
with the state government and 
hopes for future inclusion in the 
state budget. Fitzsimmons. said, 
“That’s looking less and less like- 
ly. The subscription program that 
we're starting with the schools is 
our new avenue.” 

SiM, along with the College, is 
currently working on a contract 
including a fee for participating 
schools. “The fee this year is not 
that high because we did get some 
money from the state, but if we 
don’t get funding from the state 
[in the future], schools will have to 
pay more,” said Fitzsimmons. 

The fee may potentially become 
a problem because, according to 
Conaway, “[The schools] don’t 
have the tax base or the money to 
pay for us.” 
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1927 Juniata graduate alive and well 


104 year-old alumnus reminisces about her blue and golden college years 


By ALEX SHOPE 





Elizabeth “Betty” McCarture 
Kuchnoel, class of 1927, is cur- 
rently Juniata’s oldest alumni at 
age 104. Despite her advanced 
age, Kuchnoel said that she is still 
“kicking.” 

Kuchnoel graduated during a 
period in history when it was un- 
usual for women to obtain college 
degrees. While women now out- 





Elizabeth “Betty” McCarture is 
Juniata’s oldest know alum. This 
photo was taken of McCarture for 
her senior portrait and was printed 
in the 1927 edition of the Alfarata. 


number men on campus, Elizabeth 
was part of the minority. 

Due to the unfortunate death of 
both of her parents, Kuchnoel was 
raised by her maternal grandpar- 
ents. She said that Juniata always 
played a large role in her life. 

“Juniata had always been sort 
of part of the family. My brother 
is named after two Juniata gradu- 
ates. The high school where I went 
wasn’t a very good school and Ju- 
niata graduates were sent there to 
teach. There weren’t any hotels for 
them to stay in, so they stayed with 
my family,” said Kuchnoel. 

Kuchnoel, who grew up in 
Mountaindale, PA, owes her col- 
lege education to a female gradu- 
ate from Gettysburg College who 
also lived with her family for a 
time. “The way I happened to go 
there [Juniata], we had a girl from 
Gettysburg College who lived 
with us, and she convinced my 
grandparents that I was college 
material. Then I was parceled out 
to [stay with] one of the sons who 
lived in Huntingdon and found 
myself at Juniata College,” said 
Kuchnoel. 

In the 1920s, Juniata was a very 
different place from the college 
campus that current students are 
familiar with. “I knew one girl 
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during my time at Juniata who 
got caught smoking a cigarette 
and was escorted off campus back 
home. Dances were forbidden,” 
said Kuchnoel. 

During the 1920s, Juniata was 
still a private Christian school. The 
campus was also much smaller. “TI 
liked that [Juniata was] a Christian 
school. I liked their attitudes. I 
also liked the president of the col- 
lege, Martin Brumbaugh, who was 
the ex-governor of Pennsylvania. 
He knew everybody and would 
bring his friends to preach to the 
student body,” said Kuchnoel. 

Kuchnoel then went on to de- 
scribe her time at Juniata as “se- 
vere.” “I was starved because the 
people I lived with looked at me 
as excess baggage. I was looked 
down on all the time I was here. 
But it never occurred to me to quit 
school. I was going to get my de- 
gree regardless, so I put up with 
being starved,” said Kuchnoel. 
Despite the hardships, she perse- 
vered and graduated in 1927 witha 
Bachelor of Arts degree, majoring 
English, Latin, French and Social 
Studies. 

Because Kuchnoel was a wom- 
an, she was only allowed to be a 
day student. She attended classes 
during the day but would return to 
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the family she lived with at night. 

“T was a very good student. Af- 
ter my first year, the president of 
the college called my high school 
and told them to send more people 
like me,” said Kuchnoel. 

Upon completion of her degree, 
Kuchnoel was offered a job as the 
Latin teacher at Huntingdon High 
School, which she respectfully de- 
clined. 

“T had already committed to go- 
ing back home and being the head 
of the English department. I felt it 
was my duty to go home and take 
care of my grandmother who was 
aging. I made her last days pleas- 
ant. I renovated the house and 
took her on trips,” said Kuchnoel. 

Kuchnoel held that position at 
Reade Township High School, 
which she had attended, until she 
was forced to retire because of her 
age. She never stopped teaching, 
however. To this day she contin- 
ues to teach a Humanities class at 
the retirement community in Lyn- 
den, Washington where she cur- 
rently resides. 

“Teaching comes naturally to 
me. I have a way of making my 
own curriculum. I teach them how 
to be able to think on their feet. I 
usually incorporate subjects rang- 
ing from geology to Shakespeare,” 


said Kuchnoel. “Teaching keeps 
me young.” 

“You use it or you lose it.” This 
is the saying Kuchnoel follows in 
regards to keeping herself mental- 
ly active. “Sometimes I probably 
think too much,” said Kuchnoel. 

Despite being 104 years of age, 
Kuchnoel feels she is living her life 
to its full extent. “I have a terrific 
sense of humor, and I can see the 
funny side in practically every- 
thing. That is a very important 
thing in life,” said Kuchnoel. 

On May 17, 2010 Kuchnoel will 
turn 105. Her retirement commu- 
nity in Lynden is planning a large 
birthday party to celebrate the 
event. 

“T have outlived practically ev- 
erybody back there [at Juniata] 
I know. That is one thing about 
being so old, all your friends die 
off and you never find satisfac- 
tory replacements for them,” said 
Kuchnoel. 

Decades after graduating from 
Juniata, Kuchnoel is still proud of 
her degree from a small “Chris- 
tian school” in rural Pennsylvania. 
“Juniata puts out quality people. I 
really like the college and I’m very 
proud of my degree. I think my 
persistence really paid off,’ said 
Kuchnoel. 





JC Celebrates Kwanza 


This Saturday Nov. 21, the African American Student Alli- 
ance is sponsoring Kwanza. The event will be held in the Ellis 
Ballroom at 6:30 p.m. Tickets are $6, for students, $4 for chil- 


dren and $8 for everyone else. 
Desk in Ellis Hall. 


They are available at the Info 


There will be dinner of traditional African American foods. 
JC step team will perform an African style dance and there will 


be live African drumming. 





DMS generates 
media in BAC 


By ANDREW MEDLYN 





In the back corner of Brum- 
baugh Academic Center, the 
Digital Media Studio (DMS) 
has been working on videos and 
other media for the College. With 
a staff of just 16, the studio is re- 
sponsible for producing a great 
deal of the Juniata website con- 
tent. 

DMS produces _ everything 
from the virtual campus tour 
videos offered online to a recent 
interview with the ‘dome man,’ 
Jake Weller, living behind BAC. 
The Weller interview is likely to 
be featured on the “New York 
Times” Web site. 

The DMS is small for the work 
that it does. There are several 
small working spaces, each with 
a Mac computer featuring the lat- 
est in video and other editing soft- 
ware. The studio has a number 
of high-end Sony digital movie 
cameras and necessary acces- 
sories. The studio also features 
green screen backdrops. 

The studio is part of the mar- 
keting department. Leann Foster, 
a production manager, says that 
the staff has a wide variety of 
backgrounds and are not neces- 
sarily technology oriented ma- 


jors. Foster, who is a producer for 
the studio, said that she had “ex- 
tensive media experience prior to 
joining the studio this year.” 

The studio also gives four- 
credit semester internships and 
non-credit internships during the 
summer. Foster says that the cur- 
rent project list includes redoing 
some of the virtual video tours, as 
well as keeping the Juniata web- 
site up-to-date. 

The studio also collaborates 
with other departments. Shane 
Gallagher, a senior who works 
with the Admissions Department, 
has worked in the past with the 
DMS. 

“The studio collects low reso- 
lution film and then I edit it for 
use on the Admissions Depart- 
ment YouTube page,” said Gal- 
lagher. 

In the past the studio staff 
have also worked for other pro- 
ductions. During the summer of 
2007, Juniata students worked as 
production assistants for a Dis- 
covery Channel documentary. 
The documentary, “Lincoln,” 
was filmed near Huntingdon on 
the East Broad Top Railroad be- 
cause the filmmakers needed a 
site featuring a steam powered 
train for some of the scenes. 





“The Historian’s Craft” 


History comes alive through student research 


By Kety O’SHEA 





For the 10 students in the His- 
tory Department’s Research Semi- 
nar, history is more than a hobby; 
it’s blood, sweat and tears. These 
students have invested a great deal 
of time in their research. 

This course is available to senior 
history POEs and is conducted as 
a seminar-style introduction to 
historiography and a forum in 
which senior history students com- 
plete part or their entire senior the- 
sis. 

The research seminar, also 
known as “The Historian’s Craft,” 
combines a myriad of differing 
historical topics from different 
time periods. Students review re- 
search papers dating back to the 
Sth century. “The bulk of these 
projects are researched on the 19th 
century, many focusing on the time 
period between World War II and 
the 1970s,” said Belle Tuten, W. 
Newton and Hazel A. Long profes- 
sor of history. 

Research topics also range from 
politics of the Roman Empire to 
an in-depth look at Hilary Clinton. 
“These topics generally spring off 
[a student’s] previous course paper 
or some follow general interest 
in their pursuit to form a research 
topic,” said Tuten. 

Seniors can choose to write a 
one or two semester thesis. If stu- 
dents opt for two semesters, they 
conduct research as well. “If you 
enjoy your topic, then two semes- 
ters are great; it gives you a little 
more cushion when you hit dead 
ends, but unfortunately some 
students just don’t have two se- 
mesters to give,” said Dr. David 
Hsiung, Charles R. and Shirley A 
Knox professor of history. 


The main difference between a 
one or two semester thesis is the 
length of the paper. One-semester 
students need 25 pages, while 
two-semester students need at least 
40. 

“Two-semester papers have to 
be based on primary sources so stu- 
dents form their own opinions on 
actual real-life accounts. Whereas 
single-semester papers use second- 
ary sources to get at their topics,” 
said History Department Chair, Dr. 
David Sowell. 

The 10 seminar students devote 
a majority of their time to their the- 
ses. “You just cannot measure the 
time you’ve spent on this project,” 
said senior Taylor Brown. 

Senior Rachel Gressick, one of 
associate professor of history Jim 
Tuten’s students, said the research 
process has been progressing nice- 
ly. “Jim Tuten severely edits with 
his critical eye and he also points 
out a lot of stuff you don’t even 
think about, which has been a big 
help for me.” 

However, Gressick revealed that 
there are challenges to the process. 
“Half of my days off were spent 
just calling people; it’s tough to 
get research from archives when 
you’re not a graduate student be- 
cause they fear you’ll steal their 
information,” said Gressick. 

Senior Jordan McGowan is 
dedicating two semesters to writ- 
ing his thesis under Hsiung’s guid- 
ance. “Since Jordan established his 
topic, we’ve been meeting weekly 
to talk about his discoveries and 
frustrations,” said Hsiung. 

Each of the 10 students has his 
or her own faculty member from 
the history department to act as 
thesis advisor. 

“As advisors, we are here to help 


students to understand the broad 
content of their research and sup- 
ply them with some general back- 
ground information; it’s a very ac- 
tive process,” said Sowell. 

Professor Hsiung agrees that the 
partnership between student and 
advisor requires dedication. “T like 
to think of myself as an externally 
imposed deadline; I’m the ax over 
his neck to get something done,” 
said Hsiung. 

Once their research has been 
complied into a full paper, students 
present their topics at the Liberal 
Arts Symposium. An additional 
avenue students can pursue is 
to apply to the National Confer- 
ences of Undergraduate Research 
(NCER) where their research 
could go on to be published, spon- 
sored or receive grants. 

These 10 students are not the 
only ones actively researching in 
the history department. In addi- 
tion to advising student research, 
Juniata College’s history profes- 
sors have been pouring a decent 
amount of their time into develop- 
ing some research on their own. 

Hsiung is working on some cur- 
rent research of his own 

as well involving the American 
Revolution and environmental 
history. His research follows how 
soldiers and manufacturers during 
the American Independence War 
thought about the natural world 
around them and how it reshaped 
and changed these people. 

“T teach an upper-level course 
on the American Revolution and 
another on North American envi- 
ronmental history. I started to see 
the overlap and wanted to bridge 
the gap by researching a topic that 
could appeal to broad audiences,” 
said Hsiung. 
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Care for a spot of the Earl Grey, ol’ chap? 


Juniata College alumni opens Abigail’s Tea Bar downtown, named after daughter 


By WILLIAM CAMPBELL 





Abigail’s Tea Bar, owned and 
operated by alumni Pat Shope ‘93 
and her husband Craig, opened in 
the fall of 2008. Located in down- 
town Huntingdon, it was named 
after their daughter Abigail. 

Pat and Craig have a history of 
being serious entrepreneurs. Over 
the years, they have owned a num- 
ber of businesses together, includ- 
ing, most recently, a photography 
business. 

Opening a food-based business 
was not something Pat and Craig 
had ever seriously considered until 
opening Abigail’s. 

“Tt is one of those things where 
I was looking for a change and 
someone offered to sell me their 
business,” said Pat. 

“We didn’t buy that business, 
but it got us thinking. So we put 
a business plan together,’ Craig 
added. 

Abigail’s originally opened in 
2008 offering just tea and scones. 
However, as issues came about 


changes needed to be made. 

“The renovations took too long, 
so we added the restaurant part 
to provide us with revenue while 
we got ourselves established.” Pat 
said. 

Abigail’s now offers a num- 
ber of different services. These 
include: small banquets for up to 
50 people, birthday parties, board 
luncheons, Christmas dinners, a 
breakfast buffet, catering, formal 
teas and tea tastings. 

“The breakfast buffet is great. 
The food is fresh and homemade,” 
said senior Amanda Bair. 

Abigail’s has a large and con- 
stantly growing drink menu that 
includes over 70 flavors of tea, nu- 
merous lattes and specialty drinks. 
Their food menu includes home- 
made soups, wraps and desserts. 

“We are very particular about 
our tea and coffee,” Craig said. 

“T went to Seattle to learn how to 
make lattes and other coffee drinks 
and Kentucky to learn about tea,” 
Pat said. 

“T go there for the wraps, and as 


an Italian I know good food,” said 
senior Brian Trinclisti. 

Abigail’s also helps support the 
community by giving 10 percent 
of every Tuesday’s sales to a lo- 
cal charity. Recently, these have 
included the humane society, food 
pantries, the Salvation Army and 
Toys for Tots. 

When it comes to running Abi- 
gail’s, Pat and Craig work together 
as a team to make sure every task 
is finished. 

“We do a lot of our own mainte- 
nance and renovations to help keep 
costs down,” Craig said. “And we 
take on all roles of the business, 
from cooking and waiting to ac- 
counting and maintenance.” 

“There isn’t a job here we 
haven’t done or are not willing to 
do,” Pat said. 

Although not yet discovered 
by many students, Abigail’s is a 
student friendly place to eat. A 10 
percent discount is given to Juniata 
and Dubois Business College stu- 
dents every day. 

“Abigail’s has a great atmo- 


sphere and the food is amazing,” 
said junior Kristen Penska. 

Like many entrepreneurs, Pat 
and Craig had to make sacrifices 
and lifestyle changes when they 
opened Abigail’s. Pat still retains 
a position at Penn State teaching 
business seminars and Craig is still 
an assistant coach for the College 
baseball team. 

“This is not where we saw our- 
selves five years ago, and if you 
ask us where we see ourselves in 
five or ten years we wouldn’t be 
able to tell you,” Pat said. 


In its first year of existence Abi- 
gail’s has seen many changes from 
the original business plan. Yet 
everyday Pat and Craig are there 
early to open and late to close. 

“The thing about being an en- 
trepreneur is the thrill of creation,” 
said Pat. 

Abigail’s complete drink and 
food menus can be found online at 
www.abigailsatthehub.com. Their 
hours of operation are 8:30 a.m. 
to 3:00 p.m. daily. Abigail’s is lo- 
cated at the corner of Fifth Street 
and Penn Street. 


Would you consider visiting Abigail’s Tea Room 
downtown? 


Yes, it could be my new | 0 
oasis. lad 19% 


No, it sounds like it | 


would be more appropri- | 21% 


ate for my grandma. 


Maybe. Is it cheap? iii Go% 
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Susanne House, John Hille, Jim Donaldson, Nick Felice, senior Will Campbell and nine juniors and seniors 
from across PA pose for a group photo during the Entrepreneurial Roadmap Retreat. 


JC fosters free enterprise 


JCEL creates educational experience for high school 
students through Pennsylvania Free Enterprise Week 


By Kenan Li 


The College participated in 
the Pennsylvania Free Enterprise 
Week (PFEW) Nov. 7-8 by invit- 
ing nine high school students to Ju- 
niata’s first Entrepreneurial Road- 
map Retreat (ERR). 

“The kickoff of the Entrepre- 
neurial Roadmap Retreat was a 
great success and I look forward 
to having the event become an an- 
nual event here at Juniata,” said 
Susanne House, Director of Busi- 
ness Outreach at Juniata. 

The ERR aims to create an edu- 
cational experience for high school 
students to learn about America’s 
private enterprise system and how 
it affects democracy. The program 
instills valuable knowledge by 
participating in challenging expe- 
rience through a weekly program. 


“It was exciting to host such 
energetic and creative high school 
students here at Juniata,” said Nick 
Felice, executive director of JCEL. 
“Our ability to draw them to our 
campus and expose them to idea of 
creating value will enlighten how 
they view the world moving for- 
ward. The whole weekend truly il- 
lustrated our desire to help students 
think, evolve, act.” 

This year, nine juniors and se- 
niors from various high schools in 
Pennsylvania traveled to Juniata to 
participate in the PFEW workshop. 
All nine students were personally 
invited by Juniata and all amenities 
were provided. 

The ERR functioned as a com- 
petition between all nine students. 
Each student competed through 
the business abstract they created. 
The winner received $20,000 per 


academic school year if they chose 
to attend Juniata. The remaining 
eight students received $5,000 per 
year. 

“The nine student attendees 
were highly motivated and worked 
diligently on their business ab- 
stracts,” said House. 

The purpose of the ERR was 
to promote “value creation,” or 
turning an idea into a business. 
While teaching students how to 
do research and learn how to find 
answers by themselves, the ERR 
also hopes to attract students to 
Juniata. During the workshop, all 
nine students were exposed to Ju- 
niata’s learning environment, dif- 
ferent professors from the business 
department and Juniata’s unique 
JCEL program. 





> see PFEW page 7 
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tention plan. “We began a com- 
mittee about a year and a half ago 
and the committee has outlined a 
number of key objectives to bet- 
ter understand how well we are 
fulfilling the expectations of stu- 
dents who choose to enroll and 
trying to diminish the numbers of 
students who have to leave, but 
would rather stay, but for person- 
al, financial or other reasons, find 
it difficult,” said Hille. 

One program that Hille intends 
to continue is his work in enroll- 
ment that started 11 years ago. 
“Trying to keep Juniata afford- 
able is a very important objective 
for us,” said Hille. 

The decision of the Board of 
Trustees came as a surprise to 
Hille. “I think we face some chal- 
lenges, but I don’t believe it’s a 
crisis, so I wouldn’t want to give 
the impression that the three of 
us stayed because the College 
would otherwise suffer greatly. 
I think that what we’ve done is 
insurance, more than it is some 
kind of a Band-Aid or what oth- 
erwise would be a crisis for the 
College,” said Hille. 

Hille will also retire in 2013 
and hopes to continue paint- 
ing, photographing, hiking and 
spending time with his friends 
and family. He also has been 
working on several books and is 
hoping to have them published 
once he retires. 

Lakso agrees that staying at Ju- 
niata is a privilege. “I am happy 
for the opportunity. It came as a 
surprise. It wasn’t something I 
was expecting, but I think it was 
the right thing,” said Lakso, “I 
want to focus on getting people to 
pay more attention to the things 
they’re doing, if they are working 
or not working, better writing and 
more experiential opportunities 
for our students, more and better 
internships, more opportunities 
for students and faculty to do re- 
search together.” 

David Andrews, the chairman 


of the Board of Trustees, is excit- 
ed that these three administrators 
are returning. “The overall feel- 
ing from the Board’s perspective 
is a lot of momentum in the Col- 
lege; the College has made great 
strides during President Kepple’s 
tenure,” said Andrews. He feels 
their decision has brought much 
elation in the Juniata community. 
“They announced it to faculty 
and staff just last week and there 
was an eruption of spontaneous 
applause,” said Andrews. 

Andrews and the Execu- 
tive Committee on the Board of 
Trustees had several reasons for 
asking them to stay until 2013. 
“We did not want to take a chance 
on new leadership when we knew 
we had proven leadership now in 
the Kepple administration. We 
know President Kepple is not 
going to stay forever, but we felt 
that he has been working so hard 
and has some projects that I think 
he would like to see finished as 
well. We felt going through an- 
other couple of years to 2013 
would probably be good for him 
as well as the College,” said An- 
drews. 

Dr. James Tuten, assistant pro- 
fessor of History, is pleased they 
are staying. “I'll look back at 
which time these folks will have 
been retired and we’ll have some 
perspective on how important 
they were. I have a feeling that 
we’re going to look back and 
think President Kepple may have 
been an extraordinary leader for 
us, and I’m confident that we’re 
going to view Provost Lakso that 
way,” said Tuten. 

Junior Blake Colaianne is 
happy to continue to see the same 
“faces of Juniata” for the next 
few years. “I think the three of 
them have served as great contri- 
butions to the Juniata community 
and just seem so approachable,” 
said Colaianne. “We don’t realize 
the huge contribution they make 
every day,” said Colaianne. “We 
don’t realize what Juniata would 
be without them.” 
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Burkhardt’s class receives regional attention 
Research on popular entertainment presented at Northeast Conference 


By CuristiAn WIMER 





Every year, the Northeast Association 
of Business, Economics, and Technology 
holds its two-day conference at the Days 
Inn in State College. This year, Juniata’s 
Dr. Marlene Burkhardt was the conference 
chairperson and vice president of programs. 
The event was held on Oct. 29 and 30, 
2009. It was Burkhardt’s first time on the 
board, though she and her students have 
been attending the conferences for four 
years. 

In addition to leading the conference, 
Burkhardt was also given the opportunity to 
present the research of last spring’s manag- 
ing advanced technology class. She teaches 
this class every year, with the goal of con- 
necting concepts of marketing, technology, 
and economics into one semester-long re- 
search project. “One of the reasons I enjoy 
the conference is because it also ties these 
disciplines together,” said Burkhardt. Her 
class from spring 2009 consisted of Lucie 
Molkova ’09, seniors Alyssa Cuttler, Ca- 
leb Davis, Drew Hufford, Michael Pearson 


and Andrew Steffen, as well as juniors Jake 
Johnston and Anthony Martini. The class 
spent the semester investigating the ways 
video gaming and other popular forms of 
entertainment affect the social interactions 
of those who use them frequently. 

Burkhardt said, “The students all chose 
the topic and contributed equal amounts of 
time and work to putting the presentation 
together.” The students collaborated to write 
and distribute surveys, and to collect and 
analyze the resulting data. Andrew Steffen 
said, “Everyone came up with the questions 
we asked. Our survey was posted online, 
and several of Dr. Burkhardt’s other class- 
es took it. This gave us over 100 entrants. 
From there we used numerous computer 
programs that analyzed our data and gave us 
cohesive results.” 

The class concluded that students who pre- 
fer to watch television or play video games 
alone generally had a harder time meeting 
new people and picking up on social cues 
than those who prefer group entertainment. 
According to Burkhardt, the eight class 
members worked well together because they 
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Dr. Burkhardt, professor of economics and 
business administration. 


easily divided the work among themselves. 
Due to the recent attention, there are already 
16 students enrolled in the class for the up- 
coming spring semester. 

Burkhardt said that presenting her stu- 
dents’ work at the conference would be con- 
sidered valuable exposure for them. “Under- 
graduate research is barely ever recognized 
at these conferences. Having that kind of ex- 


perience will help out their résumés greatly 
when they leave college.” In recent years, 
she has also taken students to the Sunbelt 
Social Network Conference in Vancouver, 
B.C., where Juniata had the only under- 
graduates present. According to Steffen, 
“She was eager for us to publish the work 
throughout the spring, but could not find a 
venue through which to do so. For my POE, 
business management, published work will 
bea great asset. [am glad Dr. Burkhardt was 
able to take our presentation to this confer- 
ence.” 

In addition to holding its annual confer- 
ence, the Northeast Association of Busi- 
ness, Economics, and Technology publishes 
its own academic journal annually. Faculty 
contribute from colleges and universities all 
across Pennsylvania and the surrounding 
areas. It covers the area from Maryland to 
New England; it used to only include Penn- 
sylvania, but it has recently expanded. There 
are now plans to increase its reach to mid- 
western states. Even countries such as India 
and Sweden were represented at this year’s 
conference. 





Sheltered to reality of homelessness 


Habitat students raise awareness with community members of all ages 


By AuiciaA ANNE DAHL 





“Tt is not acceptable for children 
and families to be without a roof 
over our heads in a country as 
wealthy as ours,” said President 
Obama in a press conference on 
March 24, 2009. In addition to 
the president, lawmakers and city 
mayors, Juniata students also un- 
derstand the need and are taking 
a step forward in homelessness 
awareness. 

The National Coalition for the 
Homeless, based out of Washing- 
ton D.C., published a report in July 
of 2009 titled Homeless Families 
with Children. According to the 
NCH, “There is a common mis- 
conception that homelessness is 
an issue that only pertains to single 
men and women, but in reality 
over 600,000 families a year will 
experience homelessness.” 

The reality is that homelessness 


issues are present in more loca- 
tions than people generally asso- 
ciate the term homeless with. On 
campus and within the community, 
Juniata’s Habitat for Humanity is 
making strides to raise awareness 
about homelessness. 

Habitat has also been making 
progress on the current build site 
located on the corner of 11th and 
Washington Street. Build Coor- 
dinator senior Lizie Murphyex- 
plained that the project includes 
building an awning for the porch, 
dry walling, installing windows 
and more. 

A group of student volunteers 
are dedicating Saturday morn- 
ings to fixing a duplex so that it is 
transformed into livable condi- 
tions for a family. “It’s good to 
have a huge amount of volunteers, 
but at the same time, some of our 
projects cannot hold as many stu- 
dents,” said junior Larissa Hatch, 


secretary for Habitat this semester. 
“We have more meticulous work 
right now.” 

Any student is able to help out 
with the Habitat builds and reno- 
vations. “The more experienced 
volunteers teach the new builders,” 
Hatch said, “We want to raise more 
leaders.” During family weekend, 
Hatch’s father tagged along to see 
the build site. He was impressed 
with how the upperclassmen were 
taking the time to teach the new 
builders. 

Murphy said, “If you don’t get 
to learn how to do things, you’re 
not going to want to be involved.” 

One of the regulars, junior Andy 
Melber, enjoys spending his Sat- 
urday mornings with the habitat 
crew. “I like the builds. They pro- 
vide me with a sense of accom- 
plishment from a Saturday morn- 
ing that would otherwise be spent 
sleeping,” Melber said. 


The Juniata Habitat joins the 
local chapter and the builds are 
collaborative projects. “The older 
Huntingdon-ites are very friendly 
and helpful and make each build 
an enjoyable experience,” said 
Melber. 

The involvement of students 
has not been lacking this semes- 
ter and the officers hope that this 
will continue to be the case in the 
spring. Melber encourages more 
students to become active in the 
local builds. His experiences with 
the builds have provided him with 
new skills in construction and 
home maintenance. Melber said, 
“What I learn at Habitat, I will be 
able to apply to my house when I 
am older.” 

The original plan for the current 
project was for the family to move 
in by Christmas, but it is not a re- 
alistic deadline at this point. Hatch 
and Murphy are excited to com- 


plete the project and have a house 
dedication ceremony, in which the 
family will be handed over the 
keys to their new home. 

According to the Huntingdon 
Area Habitat for Humanity web- 
site, in order to qualify for a HFH 
home, “Families must be living in 
either substandard or overcrowded 
housing conditions, or have a se- 
vere rent burden.” Other require- 
ments include household size 
versus income, the willingness to 
partner and mandatory workshop 
attendance. 

Often rural areas are sheltered 
from the impacts of homelessness. 
This could be due to the lower de- 
mand for shelter space compared 
to urban areas, where homeless 
individuals are often turned away 
due to crowding in the shelters and 
then resort to the streets. 
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Graduate degrees a possibility for the College’s future 
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students could graduate with both 
a bachelor’s degree and a Master’s 
in accounting at the end of their 
five years. 

“Yes!” said sophomore Michelle 
Osborn, when told about the pro- 
gram. Osborn, whose program of 
emphasis is Accounting and Span- 
ish, said, “Putting in a program 
like that is excellent considering 
the imminent changes required 
to sit for a CPA. I think this is a 
great idea and students would take 
advantage of it.” Osborn had con- 
sidered leaving Juniata because of 
her inability to get the full number 
of credits required to graduate, but 
ultimately decided to stay. The ac- 
counting program, she said, is “a 
definite draw.” 

The international business pro- 
gram would exist as “a co-op 
with Buchold technical school in 
Germany,” according to Provost 
James Lakso. Students would at- 


tend Juniata for three years, then 
spend another two years at Bu- 
chold to graduate with a Master’s 
in international business. 

Tom Kepple, Juniata College 
president, said that one big advan- 
tage of this program is that a Mas- 
ter’s degree earned in Germany 
would be “recognized across Eu- 
rope.” 

Another advantage for Juniata 
students is that most classes at Bu- 
chold are taught in English. Some 
proficiency in German would be 
required, but not the first year. 
This would give students time to 
become familiar with the language 
while living in Germany before 
having to take classes in German. 

This program would also work 
the other way around with German 
students, who would spend two 
years at Buchold, then come to 
Juniata for three years. “This pro- 
gram is extremely appealing to the 
students there,” said Lakso. “We 
want to know whether it would be 


appealing to Juniata students.” 

Sophomore Sheridan Norris, an 
International Business POE, ex- 
pressed interest. “It seems like a 
valuable program to me,” he said. 

Kepple said that while these 
two programs are almost certain 
to be instituted within the next four 
years, the other two require more 
thought. 

“Twenty-five percent of people 
who work in non-profit manage- 
ment need a Master’s degree that 
is the equivalent of an MBA (Mas- 
ter of Business Administration),” 
said Kepple. “One hundred and 
sixty institutions offer a Master’s 
in non-profit leadership or some- 
thing like it. We put together a 
community survey of non-profit 
institutions about 50 miles around 
[Juniata College] and 150 people 
said they’d be interested in this in 
the next few years.” 

However, this program would 
be offered mainly online, and, un- 
like the first two programs, would 


be aimed at graduate students and 
not students who currently attend 
Juniata. 

“We’ll be interviewing to see 
whether there is interest and input 
from the faculty over the next two 
or three months. We want to be 
sure the faculty here are on board. 
The market is out there, but the de- 
tails of cost and teaching can’t be 
overlooked,” said Kepple. 

The final program is “for scien- 
tists who want to teach or teachers 
who want to know science,” said 
Kepple. 

Lakso described it as “Master’s 
science education for public school 
teachers,” and said he hoped it 
would combine the fact that “Ju- 
niata has an excellent science 
program and an excellent teach- 
ing program.” Like the non-profit 
management program, the sci- 
ence education program would be 
aimed at graduate students. While 
some of the students might come 
to the campus, this program would 


also be offered mainly to students 
online. 

Juniata does not anticipate hir- 
ing new staff for the programs. 
“We will try to staff them all with 
existing faculty,” said Lakso. “Pos- 
sibly adjunct or part-time. To start 
we would have no new full-time 
staff.” 

Lakso also stressed the fact that 
the programs are only in the plan- 
ning stages and that nothing is 
definite as of yet. “We don’t want 
[these programs] to draw resources 
from the undergrad program. We 
want to make sure there are no ad- 
verse economic consequences.” 

He said, ““We want them to exist 
financially on their own.” 

According to Kepple, the new 
programs have been under con- 
sideration since 2008. “This hasn’t 
just arisen,” he said. “We’re not 
leaping into this. These are four 
very different things that just hap- 
pen to be coming together at the 
same time.” 
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Student receives award for research 


Senior Ryan Johnson continues nationally recognized microbiology project 


By Jewer L. DANIELS 





For the second year running, a 
Juniata College student has won 
the prestigious Raymond W. Sar- 
ber award from the American So- 
ciety for Microbiology (ASM). 
Up to two awards are given each 
year, and this year’s winner is Stu- 
dent Government President, senior 
Ryan Johnson. The award recog- 
nizes students at the undergraduate 
and pre-doctoral levels for research 
excellence and potential. 

The application is a short pro- 
cess, requiring only a personal 
statement, research experience and 
three letters of recommendation, 
which were provided by Dr. Jenni- 
fer Bennett, assistant professor of 
biology, Dr. James Borgardt, asso- 
ciate professor of physics, and Dr. 
Jill Keeney, professor of biology. 

Johnson’s research is a continu- 
ation of the research project of last 
year’s award winner, Travis Hull 
(709). Johnson’s research will be 
added to in the research published 
last year by Bennett, Matthew 
Sullivan (‘09), and Hull, entitled 
“Genes associated with Motility 
and Virulence in Other Bacteria 
Regulate Development in Strepto- 
myces.” Seniors Laura Rupprecht 
and Courtney Sturey, along with 
sophomores, Nikolai Klena and 
Ceth Parker, also contributed to the 
research. 


“T worked on a soil bacterium 
called Streptomyces coelicolor. 
There are genes in the Streptomy- 
ces coelicolor that have unknown 
functions but which are similar 
to Escherichia coli. We’re trying 
to figure out why these genes are 
there and if they’re active,” said 
Johnson. 

“Ryan Johnson made mutations 
in two different model genes that 
are involved in mobility in other 
organisms,” said Bennett. “Tra- 
vis identified the first seven genes 
that we named. ... Research in 
Streptomyces is exciting because 
it produces over 2/3 of commer- 
cially important antibiotics, and 
anti-tumor and anti-AIDS drugs.” 

Before continuing Hull’s re- 
search, Johnson was doing re- 
search of his own in spring 2008. 
Johnson says, “that kind of fell 
through the roof because I was 
looking at the wrong gene.” 

While Johnson said, “I was ab- 
solutely surprised [to receive the 
award],” Hull and Rupprecht be- 
lieve Johnson deserves the award. 
“A lot of what biology research 
involves is failure, especially be- 
cause you can’t see what’s hap- 
pening. He isn’t discouraged by 
experimental failure, he learns 
from that,” said Rupprecht. Hull 
said, ““He’s a very hard worker, 
he’s very interested and dedicated 
to science.” 


Johnson received an $800 grant 
from Sigma Xi, a non-profit world 
Scientific Honor Society run by 
the National Academy of Scienc- 
es. Sigma Xi is an international, 
multidisciplinary research society 
whose programs and _ activities 
promote the health of the scien- 
tific enterprise and honor scientific 
achievement. 

Johnson also received a fellow- 
ship with the ASM, which pro- 
vided him with a $4000 stipend to 
participate in a ten week rotation 
in Bennett’s lab this past summer, 
continuing the research he started 
the second semester of his junior 
year, as well as $1000 to present 
his research at the 110th ASM 
general meeting in San Diego in 
May 2010, where he will receive 
his award. ASM provides winners 
with an additional $1500 to defer 
the cost of traveling to the meeting. 
Hull received the fellowship and 
stipend the previous year. When 
asked why Johnson’s research was 
rewarded, Bennett said, “They 
probably considered the fact that 
he was offered an ASM fellowship 
over the summer.” 

When asked about the future of 
the research project Johnson said, 
“the project will continue, I don’t 
know who’s going to take it.” 

Bennett has been working at Ju- 
niata in a teaching post-doctorate 
position. “It’s possible I'll be here 





Beyond the Great Wall 


New summer study abroad program: JC students 
explore Chinese culture, history and business 


By NicoLe Houck 





Many students study abroad 
during their junior year. However, 
professors have created opportuni- 
ties for students to experience oth- 
er countries prior to study abroad. 
Over the summer, Juniata profes- 
sor of economics Song Gao gave 
a group of 13 students the opportu- 
nity to spend two weeks exploring 
business and culture in China. 

“The point of the program is to 
introduce the country to our stu- 
dents and give people an easier 
start. We don’t require the lan- 
guage. Just go and experience the 
country,” said Gao. 

According to Gao, the two main 
goals of this trip are to expose stu- 
dents to Chinese culture and to 
study American business in China. 
Students attend several lectures 
throughout the duration of their 
stay. These lectures cover culture, 
history, and economic develop- 
ment in China. 


The trip takes students through 
several cities. Starting in Bei- 
jing, the students make their way 
through Dalian, Shanghai, and 
Suzhou. In these cities, visits are 
made to several business establish- 
ments and cultural and historical 
locations. 

“Some of the business visits 
were the Coca-Cola factory, an 
American consulting company 
called Dezan Shira and Associates, 
and the American Chamber of 
Commerce in Shanghai. We also 
visited one local Chinese factory,” 
said Gao. 

Cultural and historical trips in- 
cluded the Great Wall, the Forbid- 
den City, Tiananmen Square, and 
the canal city of Suzhou. 

“Ten of thirteen students had no 
prior knowledge of the country. 
Many of the people who knew 
nothing about the country became 
very attached and took the lan- 
guage [after they attended the trip]. 
This is very important to me,” Gao 


If study abroad in Morocco was offered, 
would you consider going? 


Yes! That sounds 
amazing! 


No, I’ve already stud- 
ied abroad/am not 
planning on studying 
abroad. 


I'd consider it, if it 
worked with my POE. 
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said. 

Senior Andrew Zipparo is a 
firm supporter of the China study 
abroad program. Having spent his 
junior year in China, Zipparo was 
eager for a chance to return. 

“T studied abroad there, but I 
never got a chance to visit Shang- 
hai,” said Zipparo. “I also wanted 
to learn more about business in 
China and the trip was a great way 
to do that.” 

Zipparo, unlike most students, 
had some prior knowledge about 
the Chinese language. During fall 
of his junior year, he took one 
semester of Chinese. “I did a se- 
mester in the fall but nothing in 
the spring and nothing in the sum- 
mer. I figured the trip would be a 
great way to practice my Chinese,” 
Zipparo said. “My favorite parts 
were the historical sites.” 

As of now, a second trip is being 
planned for students to go to China 
for two weeks this summer. So far, 
20 students have signed up. Ac- 
cording to Gao, this year’s trip will 
have some differences from last 
year’s. This year the course counts 
as a CA course, and one of the re- 
quirements will be to write a paper. 
Students need no prior knowledge 
of China or the Chinese language 
to attend the trip. 

Bridget Kirkwood, a sopho- 
more, is looking forward to next 
summer’s trip. “If it wasn’t for this 
trip, I would probably never have a 
chance to go to China,” said Kirk- 
wood. 
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Senior Ryan Johnson can often be found with a microscope in the lab at 
von Lebig. Ryan will be receiving the Raymond W. Sarber Award from 
the American Society from Microbiology for his work at Juniata College. 


another year, but maybe not. I 
would bring it [the research] with 
me wherever I go, so the project 
will definitely continue.” 

Hull says of Bennett, “She’s 
really proactive about getting stu- 
dents to apply for these awards. 
She works very hard for her stu- 
dents and I can’t say enough about 
her.” 


To students looking for research 
opportunities, Bennett says: “I 
would encourage students that are 
interested to speak with a professor 
early on so they can get an idea of 
what opportunities are available. 
There’s opportunities on campus 
as well as opportunities at different 
institutions which people would 
not know about without asking.” 
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We don’t need to build an ark just yet! 


Facilities and Services work to stop leaks in East’s Long-Miller Tower 


By ALyson GLass 





On Friday, Oct. 30, Facilities 
and Services fixed the leak in the 
Long-Miller Tower of the East 
Dormitories that had caused water 
to pool in the ground floor hallway. 
The leak was fixed within the day, 
but this is not the first leak in East 
and may not be the last. 

The towers of East are equipped 
with large masonry columns, 
known as pipe chases, which con- 
tain copper water pipes held in 
place with steel brackets. The re- 
cent cold water leak was caused by 
a failure in steel fittings. The rea- 
son for the failure is still unknown, 
said Architectural Trades Supervi- 
sor David Coder. 

Although there was a small pud- 
dle of water inside the building, the 
leak overall was not severe. The 
leaked water did not result in any 
damage to the building. 


There were only temporary in- 
conveniences to students; the wa- 
ter had to be shut off in the Long- 
Miller Tower between the hours 
of 9 a.m. and | p.m. Facilities and 
Services also had to do some mi- 
nor construction during the same 
hours. 

The most inconvenienced were 
the residents of 205 Long. Facili- 
ties and Services had to remove the 
sink and mirror of the bathroom in 
205 Long as well as part of the 
wall behind it. The wall and bath- 
room fixtures were then repaired 
by that evening. 

“We had to be out of the bath- 
rooms at eight in the morning and 
throughout the day there was a lot 
of noise and banging,” said 205 
Long resident sophomore Re- 
becca Shuke. “We weren’t quite 
sure why [Facilities] couldn’t have 
waited until Thanksgiving break, it 
didn’t seem like anything dire.” 
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Regardless, Shuke believes that 
Facilities did a good job keeping 
the residents informed. “Facilities 
came to us on Thursday evening 
to explain what construction they 
were going to do the next day and 
what had happened with the leak. 
They were very nice and consider- 
ate about our needs,” said Shuke. 

“Working with [Residential 
Life] we met with the students 
prior to doing any construction on 
the building so they knew what 
was happening, things ran very 
smoothly,” said Coder. 

“Facilities didn’t want to inter- 
fere with the students too much, 
they didn’t want to be an incon- 
venience,” said Director of Public 
Safety and Residential Life Timo- 
thy Launtz. 

Access panels were installed for 
the pipe chase on the ground floor 
of the Long-Miller tower the day 
of the leak. Prior to the new access 
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point the only entry into the pipe 
chase was at the top of the tower 
and there was no ladder leading 
down the shaft. The panels were 
installed in case of future problems 
with the water pipes. 

This is not the first leak of the 
year in the East Dorms. Over the 
summer there had been a leak in 
the Flory-Kline tower. The cause 
of this leak was from the metals 
of the pipes and brackets reacting 
to each other over time and ulti- 
mately failing. “Eventually a hole 
will appear in the copper water 
line and then we get a leak,” said 
Launtz. 

The broken parts of the copper 
pipe in the Flory-Kline tower were 
replaced and a barrier was created 
between the copper and steel met- 
als as a preventative measure from 
more leaks. The total repair time 
for this leak only took two days. 

However, not all the contact 


points between the hanger system 
and the pipes have had the same 
preventative care—so there is a 
possibility for more leaks in the 
future. 

“There are still copper pipes 
in the chases that could be react- 
ing with the steel hangers,” said 
Launtz. “So [the leak] could po- 
tentially happen again.” 

Facilities and Services are 
working hard to keep any future 
inconveniences to students at a 
minimum. “We have in place some 
initial preventative work, we’ve 
installed the access panels to mini- 
mize our intrusiveness to students 
and are working on putting more 
barriers up,” said Coder. 

The College will be addressing 
the issue of the leaks as needed. 
“We don’t want water leaking into 
student’s rooms, it inconveniences 
them and is not sustainable,” said 
Launtz. 





Entrepreneurial Roadmap Retreat 


> from PFEW page 4 





PFEW is the parent foun- 
dation that enables Juniata to 
hold the ERR. According to the 
PFEW Foundation, “Pennsylva- 
nia Free Enterprise Week is an 
intensive program that educates 
high school students about the 
American free enterprise system 
bringing motivated students to- 
gether with business people from 
throughout the state. This unique 
concept in learning has enhanced 
the lives of almost 28,000 young 
adults for 31 years.” 

During this past summer the 
PFEW Foundation held one of 
their annual retreats and House 


was fortunate enough to attend. 
From this conference, House was 
able to bring part of PFEW to Ju- 
niata. 

House combined forces with 
John Hille, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of Enrollment and Reten- 
tion, and Felice to design the 
initial concept of the ERR. Felice 
hopes to find students who are 
most interested in entrepreneurial 
leadership to come to Juniata. 

The ERR helps students create 
a business abstract through five 
components. The first compo- 
nent is value concepts. All nine 
students came the ERR with a 
product or service idea. With this 
idea students then learned how to 


make their product or service de- 
sirable. The second part is to tell 
students that they are not alone 
on starting a business. Students 
should consider any partnership 
with a business or agency. 

The third part is the product. 
Students learn what knowledge, 
resources, equipment and materi- 
als are essential for producing the 
product. 

The fourth part is factoring in 
the cost. Students are taught to 
consider the fixed cost, the mini- 
mum cost to maintain the busi- 
ness and the source of money, 
whether it is from revenue or in- 
vestors. The fifth component is to 
teach them to focus on their goal. 





Habitat’s “Shack-a-thon” 


> from HABITAT page 5 





Reaching out to children about 
the issues of homelessness, Habi- 
tat members will be visiting the 
Huntingdon Community Center 
to bring awareness to the younger 
population. Hatch said, “Maybe 
they’ll go home and talk to their 
parents about it.” 

On Friday, Dec. 4, Juniata Habi- 
tat for Humanity will be making a 
statement in front of the von Liebig 
Center for Science. Students will 
vow to spend the night out in the 
cold sheltered by only cardboard 
boxes duct taped together. The 
event is called “Shack-a-thon” and 
is the club’s biggest fundraiser of 


the year. 

There are two goals of Habi- 
tat’s Shack-a-thon. One is to raise 
about $100 per student interested 
in attending the spring break trip 
to Tibido, Louisiana. The second is 
to raise awareness about homeless- 
ness and poverty. 

Club members will ask for spon- 
sors to donate money per amount 
of time that student spends out in 
the cold. Students are allowed to 
bundle up throughout the night to 
avoid endangerment to the stu- 
dents’ health, as requested by Pub- 
lic Safety. “It’s kind of luxurious 
though, because students can use 
sleeping bags and warm blankets,” 
said Hatch. 





Jim Watt: the newest face on campus 


New Director of Alumni Relations encourages JC students to network 


By Matt BEGLEY 





New happenings are causing 
a stir in the Alumni House; there 
is an air of change as a new man 
walks in the door. The new man is 
Jim Watt, director of alumni rela- 
tions, oversees the operations and 
programs of the Alumni Office. 

The staff at the Alumni House 
works constantly to keep alumni 
of Juniata in contact with the col- 
lege, and works with students to 
connect them with alumni. The Ju- 
niata Alumni network is more than 
15,000 strong and can help launch 
a student’s career. Watt wants to 
strengthen the Juniata network 
even more, and wants students to 
know how important the work that 
he and the others in the Alumni Of- 
fice are doing is. 

Watt’s first day on the job turned 
out to be Mountain Day. “[My] 
induction into Juniata was a little 
different from what I was used to,” 
Watt said. In his first two weeks at 
Juniata, Watt experienced the joy 
of Mountain day, attended many 
meetings, and even presented to 
the Boards of Trustees and the 
Alumni Council. 

Watt started his academic ca- 


reer at Hollidaysburg Area School 
District amongst future coworkers 
like David Meadows and Katie 
Dickey, both assistant directors of 
alumni relations. Watt went on to 
attend college at Penn State Uni- 
versity, but transferred to Geneva 
College and received a degree in 
Human Resource Management. 

Watt now resides with his wife, 
a soon to be art teacher at his old 
high school, and is a very proud 
father of three. Along with his cur- 
rent position, Watt also runs a com- 
pany with his college roommate: 
Proplayer Video. When asked how 
he arrived at his position, Watt ex- 
plained that it was almost like an 
accident, after applying for another 
job, it was decided his skills were 
best suited to the Alumni Associa- 
tion. 

Watt joined the experienced staff 
of David Meadows, Katie Dickey, 
and Evelyn Pembrooke with four, 
three, and 22 years of experience 
respectively, amongst a few other 
employees within the Alumni Of- 
fice. Watt described the office team 
as “incredible, very committed.” 
“We all love the job,” said Watt, 
“which makes us very effective.” 
Watt highly encourages students to 


“take advantage of a very active, 
workable network” and utilize the 
resources the Alumni Association 
offers “It’s about the network, the 
Juniata network,” said Watt, com- 
paring the Alumni Association to 
something like the Verizon Com- 
mercials on television. 

Through the Student Alumni 
Association (SAA), freshman 
Miranda Martz said that she has 
“been able to meet a lot of alumni 
in fields that [she is] interested in,” 
and feels that Watt’s analogy about 
the Juniata Network was very fit- 
ting. “SAA offers a unique experi- 
ence,” said Martz. 

“Tt’s about the support system,” 
said David Meadows, a coworker 
of Watt in the Alumni House. 
“Anything you need, instead of fig- 
uring it out all on your own, [you 
can] use the support system,” he 
said. “What students need to know 
is that it’s not enough to wait until 
you need the network. You build 
it... make connections so you will 
have it when you need it.” 

With the current economic situ- 
ation “networking is now more 
important than ever,” Watt said. He 
emphasized that it truly pays to go 
out and meet the alumni of Juniata. 
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The new Director of Alumni Relations, Jim Watt, sits at his desk in the 
Alumni House. Watt is dedicated to connecting students and alumni. 


An example of how the SAA can 
help current students is through the 
work of Dr. Nicole Close. Close, 
an alumnus of Juniata and founder 
and president of EmpiriStat, Inc. 
(Biostatistical Synergy), is current- 
ly interested and willing to take a 
few Juniata science students to a 
conference with her in Washington 


D.C. to learn how to better com- 
municate with possible employers 
and other physicians in similarly 
interested fields. 

“Alumni want to help students, 
first and foremost,” said Watt, 
“That is how they can give back to 
Juniata. Education doesn’t start or 
end in the classroom,” said Watt. 
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OPINION & EDITORIAL 


NOVEMBER 19, 2009 


Time for a wake up call 


EDITORIAL 


Setting an alarm for four a.m. to 
study for your nine a.m. class isn’t 
cutting it anymore, Juniata. Espe- 
cially when you accidently set it to 
four p.m. and wake up five min- 
utes before the exam. Where’s the 
dedication? 

The strength of the classic high 
school argument of, “when I get to 
college...,” and “I just need to get 
out of high school,” has faded. Tra- 
ditionally, college has been seen 
as a time for kids to grow up and 
learn how to live functional lives, 
and to discover what it’s like to 
be a productive human being. The 
classic idea of a population of pas- 


sionate and engaged students may 
have given way to sleep deprived, 
passion starved bystanders who 
make excuses in order to not par- 
ticipate in their own lives. It’s time 
for a wake up call. 

The novelty of the fresh start to 
the semester has worn off, students 
are now settling for just getting 
by rather than persevering with 
vigor. One biology class skipped 
turns into two, and then three; 
there are so many students in that 
class, who’s counting anyway. One 
failed midterm, drop the class; it’s 
not a big deal. Everyone knows 
that daytime is for socializing, and 
homework starts at midnight. Who 
wants to walk all the way across 
campus to see a sporting event 


when Mouse Hunt and Farmville 
are calling from the luxury of a 
warm dorm room bed? 

If the foundation of Juniata de- 
pends on its students then a ques- 
tion that surfaces is not what are 
we taking away from this experi- 
ence, but what are we investing 
into it? The excitement of discov- 
ering new information or the ambi- 
tion to learn and progress are being 
replaced with questions of “why is 
this important?” or “who cares?” 
and “this doesn’t matter to me.” 
But what matters more than our 
own lives? 

College is not something to be 
taken lightly, but it isn’t something 
that needs to be taken sternly or 
rigidly either. Yet some students 


are forgetting that it needs to be 
taken personally. Only when a 
question or problem personally af- 
fects someone’s life do they start 
to invest in it. When a subject be- 
comes meaningful to a student, 
they could stay up all night in 
pursuit of the perfect experiment, 
combination of words or desired 
result. The students who discover 
their spark early on are fortunate, 
because they never see their work 
as mundane or fruitless, they are 
constantly striving towards a goal. 
However, some students waste 
their precious time at college, fail- 
ing to realize the purpose in every 
assignment. 

High school is over, summer is 
over, the weekend is over; it’s time 


to stop making excuses and to go 
back to work. It’s time to remem- 
ber the drive and determination 
it took to get to Juniata. For all 
classes, freshmen through seniors, 
the journey has just begun, and it is 
our own lives on the line. It’s time 
to realize that the choices we make 
today are impacting the quality of 
our futures. Antagonizing over the 
future won’t change anything; it 
is understanding that the future is 
within our control that makes the 
greatest impact. 

Juniata is a college that changes 
lives, but ultimately it is not the 
college that changes anyone’s 
life, it is the students, who when 
offered the resources, choose to 
change their own lives. 





Ask the Administration 


“There seems to have been a 
greater number of incidents of 
vandalism on campus this se- 
mester. Has vandalism actually 
increased during the 2009-2010 
school year? What steps have 
been taken to counteract this van- 
dalism?”’ 

As of November 10, 2009, 11 
vandalism cases have been re- 
ported. This is the same number 
of vandalism cases reported as of 
November 10, 2008. Vandalism 
has not increased in the last year, 
however the awareness of these 
events has been promoted in an 
effort to encourage students to be 
active creators of a Responsible 
Living Environment. We attempt 
to curb acts of vandalism by em- 
phasizing a Responsible Living 
Environment to our students this 
can take on many different forms. 
A Responsible Living Environ- 
ment is based on what will make 
your time at Juniata successful and 
memorable. It deals not only with 
the process of establishing com- 
munity standards, but also and 
more importantly, it deals with the 
yearlong commitment to the suc- 
cess of the community you will 
call home for nine months. The 
three CORE ideas of Responsible 
Living Environment: Care, Own- 
ership, Responsible to Each other. 

Responsible Living Environ- 
ment is the notion of responsibil- 
ity to one another. This is a year- 
long process and a recurring issue 
throughout the academic year. 





Editorial cartoon 


Student must realize that living in 
community is based on responsi- 
bility and respect. Knowledge is 
power; the more aware students are 
of vandalism on campus, the bet- 
ter equipped we all are to handle it 
quickly and effectively. 

If all students would commit to 
Responsible Living Environment 
then vandalism would not need to 
be addressed through the judicial 
system and we would have an en- 
vironment of respect and free of 
undue interference 

-Tim Launtz, Director of Resi- 
dential Life and Public Safety 


“There have been rumors surfac- 
ing that CWS has not demonstrated 
significant improvement of student 
writing skills when comparing the 
writing sample taken during orien- 
tation and the writing sample at the 
end of the CWS course. Is there any 
validity to these rumors?” 

CWS definitely improves stu- 
dent writing. In our most recent 
assessment, students showed im- 
provement in all categories. We 
are continuing to evaluate and 
modify our assessment methods to 
enhance the quality and precision 
of the results. This summer, we 
made significant changes to CWS 
Lab based on student evaluations. 
We will continue to use student 
evaluations and program assess- 
ment to improve CWS. 

-Carol Peters, Director of the 
College Writing Seminar & the 
Writing Center 


by Jake Weller 





Presidential Perspective 


Have a topic that you'd like 


President Kepple to write 
about? Simply e-mail your sug- 
gestion to juniatian@juniata. 
edu. 


Should Juniata offer gradu- 
ate programs? This is one of the 
questions that are included in 
the College’s strategic plan ap- 
proved by the Board of Trustees 
in April 2008. Several groups 
are now studying the possibil- 
ity of offering graduate programs 
in International Business, Non- 
Profit Leadership, Science Edu- 
cation and Accounting. Each is 
approaching the question from 
various points of view and each 
will have different strategies to 
propose. For example, we expect 
to work with our German partner, 
the Fachhochschule at Bochollt, 
to offer a Masters in International 
Business. A student working on 
this program would spend three 
years at Juniata and approxi- 
mately two years at Bocholt. 
Because the German tuition is 
highly subsidized by the German 
Government the approximate to- 
tal cost would be roughly equal to 
Juniata’s four year tuition, room 
and board. Since many courses 





are taught in English at Bocholt 
it would not be necessary to have 
a complete understanding of Ger- 
man to begin the program. If this 
works there is some possibility 
of other masters programs in In- 
formation Technology or Public 
Relations. 

Recently Pennsylvania joined 
many other states in requiring 
150 academic hours in order to sit 
for the CPA exam. Rather than 
take those hours in undergradu- 
ate courses the Accounting fac- 
ulty has suggested that we offer a 
Masters in Accounting. This five 
year program would be taught 
here at Juniata. 

There is a growing need for 
science teachers nationally. To 
help fill that need Juniata is con- 
sidering combining our strengths 
in Education and Science to offer 
a Masters in Science Education. 

Finally many Juniata graduates 
end up working in non-profit in- 
stitutions ranging from hospitals 
to colleges to Habitat for Human- 
ity. In fact, nearly 25% of the 
jobs nationwide are in non-profit 
institutions. A survey done re- 
cently by the Non-Profit Lead- 
ership committee indicated that 
there is a great interest in Juniata 
providing a Masters in Non-Prof- 
it Leadership — sort of an MBA 
for non-profit administrators. 
The overwhelming majority of 
those who responded to the sur- 
vey wanted the program to be of- 
fered on-line. 

While we have not made any 
specific plan to offer masters pro- 
grams there appear to be several 
places where Juniata could help 
fill a critical need in a high qual- 


ity way. 


TAS 


Corrections 


In the Nov. 5 issue of the Juniatian, Gabe Welsch was 
mistakenly identified as a faculty member. He is the Vice 
President of Advancement and Marketing. 


The article on Brumbaugh Labs (“Making a splash in 
Brumbaugh’s “dirty lab”’) implied that funds had been ac- 
quired for renovations. However, the funds have only been 
applied for. JC is still waiting on whether or not funds will 


be awarded. 


“The Juniatian” regrets the errors. 
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Music department hits the high notes 


Wind symphony outgrows the stage, ensembles struggle for space in Swigart 


By Joe R. FREHN 





During the last eight years, 
the music program at Juniata has 
grown immensely. The choral and 
instrumental sections have seen an 
increased interest and participation 
in the program. Both sections have 
become popular enough that space 
expansion is in progress. 

Twenty-five to thirty percent of 
the student body at Juniata is in- 
volved in the music department. 
“That is not a small stat,” said Pro- 
fessor of Music, Russell Shelley. 
Most colleges and universities to- 
day, on average, have one percent 
of their student body involved in 
their music program. That percent- 
age includes those on small schol- 
arships, and Juniata does not offer 
any scholarships to musicians. 


The instrumental programs “are 
bursting at the seams,” said Direc- 
tor of Instrumental Music, James 
Latten. In the last eight years, the 
enrollment in instrumental ensem- 
bles has grown by 422 percent. All 
the ensemble enrollment numbers 
have dramatically increased: wind 
symphony increased from 24 to 87 
musicians, strings eight to 35, jazz 
zero to 35 and percussion three to 
16. “We do not fit on stage,” said 
Latten. 

Swigart Hall is being outgrown 
by this influx of new students to 
the department. “It is like two 
painters painting in the same room, 
and one’s paint is splattering the 
other’s work. It is a house; we need 
a building,” said Latten. 

The music department does 
have plans for a new building. 
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Sophmore James Rixey rehearses the violin in preparation for the or- 
chestra concert that occurred Sunday, Nov. 15. 


The blueprint is already made, but 
funding is lacking. The department 
is constantly looking for sponsors 
to make this building a reality. It 
is planned to be two stories with 
rehearsal and class rooms. It will 
be located in the parking lot next 
to the library. 

The instructors accept everyone 
who wants to join. “We have a 
placement hearing. It is not an au- 
dition. Anyone can join,” said Lat- 
ten. Student can participate in three 
major ensembles and 10 chamber 
groups. 

There are three branches of the 
choral program: Concert Choir, 
Women’s Chamber Choir and 
Choral Union. The Concert Choir 
has 49 current singers and the 
Women’s Chamber Choir has 23. 

There are auditions for all three 
branches. It is a four-part audition 
where they measure vocal quality, 
sight reading, tonal memory and 
range. 

“A student at least needs good 
pipes, and the rest could be taught. 
No one is turned down. There is a 
place for everyone. We focus on 
improving their personal skills,” 
said Shelley. 

Both groups attribute their suc- 
cess to the programs, teaching and 
atmosphere. “The staff has dou- 
bled in the last four years,” said 
Shelley. This allows them to work 
with more students. They also 
have had help from enrollment. 
They are seeing 40 to 50 interested 
freshmen a year versus only hav- 
ing 24 students in the entire band 





The Battle of the Bands 


Psychology club sponsors music competition for charity 


By SEAN FARLEY 





On Saturday, Nov. 14, the Psy- 
chology Club held its fifth annual 
Battle of the Bands featuring sev- 
eral artists and groups, as well as 
a kick line. It was a BYOB event 
where guests who could provide 
ID were allowed to bring six- 
packs. 

Christopher Bender, club presi- 
dent, said the event raised over 
370 dollars for To Write Love on 
Her Arms, a mental health charity. 
Its mission as stated on its web- 
site (http:/www.twloha.com) _ is 
“presenting hope and finding help 
for people struggling with depres- 
sion, addiction, self-injury and sui- 
cide.” 

Making a surprise opening ap- 
pearance was Juniata’s very own 
Krista Hammaker, a freshman, 
who signed up for the show at the 
last minute. She opened the set, 
enchanting the audience with her 
stunning voice and songs about 
pirates. Hammaker displayed a 
subtle voice that can suddenly 
resonate with power and emotion. 

Next came The High Road (for- 
merly known as Honest Ending), 
playing two originals and the Oa- 
sis song “Wonderwall.” The band 
is composed entirely of freshmen, 
with Alex Turner as the lead singer 
and drummer John Kyle Apos- 
tolides filling in backup vocals 
for guitarist Dan Endres, who was 
sick. 

The High Road has a somewhat 


unusual set up for practices. Apos- 
tolides sets up a bowl on a desk as 
a high hat, a book on his lap as a 
snare and uses the floor as a bass. 
All in all, it works quite well de- 
spite the lack of equipment. Fel- 
low band Painted for War was nice 
enough to let them use their drum 
set. 

On stage Turner revealed, “All 
the lyrics are by Danny, except for 
‘Wonderwall,’ but we like ‘Won- 
derwall.”” The crowd liked it too. 
Turner encouraged the crowd to 
sing along, “Come on, everybody 
knows the words.” 

In between acts the all-girl kick 
line moved in right where a lot of 
people were sitting. The crowd 
obliging, they went on. With faux 
tears in their pink blouses and 
black tights, the girls put on a sul- 
try show of flexibility and preci- 
sion. 

Right in the middle of the lineup 
was Painted for War, who travelled 
all the way from St. Francis Uni- 
versity to be featured in the show. 
Bassist Matt Dumm explained, 
“Tt’s always good to play, especial- 
ly for a good cause.” 

The band featured four of its 
original songs as well as classic 
metal licks from artists such as 
Lamb of God. Painted for War’s 
iconic mascot, something  re- 
sembling a crucified and rotting 
winged corpse dressed in black, 
cast its evil gaze over the crowd 
throughout. 

The whole time, a small but 


enthusiastic core of headbangers 
vigorously shook off accusations 
that Juniata has no appreciation 
for metal. They even formed a 
half-decent mosh pit. In between 
charging headlong into the crowd, 
Bender iterated the wisdom that 
“at Juniata, if you want a mosh, 
you make your own.” 

Videos of the performance have 
been uploaded onto YouTube and 
can be found on Painted for War’s 
Facebook wall. 

Senior Andy Orr’s band was 
last. By this time many people had 
left, but those that stayed cheered 
wildly and mobbed the stage. 
Andy and pals didn’t need a prize; 
they had already won the crowd. 

By the time the judges presented 
the winners, many had already 
gone, but those who stayed saw 
Painted for War’s surprise victory, 
capturing first place. Runners-up 
were Krista Hammaker, second 
place, and The High Road, a close 
third. 

Asked how it felt to win, lead 
singer Tyrannical Monzzster re- 
plied, “Feels awesome. I didn’t 
think we’d win. One metal band 
and three acoustic bands...” 

Tyrannical Monzzsterr went 
on, describing the atmosphere. 
“They’re like ‘Oh no, another met- 
al band! Play Phish!’ But we don’t 
play Phish.” 

Orr’s band drew half the crowd 
up to the stage swaying and burn- 
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eight years ago and no orchestra. 

“T am blown away by the talent 
pool,” said Latten. 

The atmosphere is a major factor 
as well. “I needed a stress reliever, 
and the credit made it even better,” 
said freshman Nancy Vooys, who 
is a part of the wind symphony. 

Juniata does not offer music as 
a major or a minor, but does offer 
credit for students who participate 
in the music programs. The stu- 
dents practice at least one to three 
hours a week and receive one cred- 
it for the semester. They fall under 
the category of fine arts credit. 

“Everyone involved is involved 
by choice. That is an important as- 
pect of music here at Juniata. Ev- 
eryone here loves it. It is a critical 
difference that sets us apart from 
other institutions,” said Shelley. 

“People actually care. We all 
want to be there and form great 
friendships. Outside people want 
that connection. Professor Shelley 
is really cool too. He pays a dollar 
to us for every typo found on the 
programs,” said sophomore Sara 
Garside, who sings in Concert 
Choir and Choral Union. 

Dr. Latten and his students are 
always kept busy. Combined, all 
three major ensembles perform 
in over nine concerts a year. One 
of their major upcoming events 
includes the 75th Anniversary of 
Bands at Juniata. “It is the best 





music-making we have done in 
eight years,” said Latten. 

Dr. Shelley and Concert Choir 
members have traveled the world. 
During spring break every year, 
they travel to different countries 
to sing in churches, hospitals, 
schools, corporations and _ street 
comers. This year, they plan on 
traveling to Brazil. 

The Concert Choir also per- 
forms an average of 15 concerts 
during the year. Women’s Cham- 
ber Choir performs an average 
of three concerts a semester, and 
choral union performs an average 
of two. 

“When you combine the talent 
and heart kids bring, that is the 
reason we can reach the levels we 
reach,” said Shelley. 

The expansion of the music 
department has opened up oppor- 
tunities for work study as well. 
The storage in Swigart Hall is not 
sufficient enough for all the equip- 
ment, and the rooms are not large 
enough for practices. Students are 
needed to transport the equipment 
back and forth from Swigart Hall 
to practice areas several times a 
week. 

The music program is continu- 
ing to grow and produce outstand- 
ing music. “Ninety-five percent 
that join never quit. The quality 
is the best it has ever been,” said 
Latten. 


Anything but ordinary 


On getting by. Or not. 


By CLatrE WILLIAMS 





Not everyone seriously experi- 
ences low wage living. Sure most 
of us have probably had a low 
wage job, but most of us haven’t 
had to support ourselves on that 
entirely. In Barbara Ehrenreich’s 
book “Nickel and Dimed,” she 
does just that. 

The book details Ehrenrich’s 
time in several low wage jobs 
and her experiences both in the 
work place and in finding things 
like housing and food. The book 
sprung from an article idea she 
proposed to her editor, never 
thinking she would be the one 
writing it. Her goal was to see if 
it was possible to work for mini- 
mum wage and be able to afford 
her bills and necessities. 

The book was written from 
1998 to 2000 and published in 
2001, around the time many 
women would be reentering the 
work force because of new Wel- 
fare reform in the United States. 

Looking at the reviews for this 
book, many people fall into two 
camps: those who love the book 
and those who hate Ehrenreich. 
Many of the reviews that dislike 
the book seem to dislike it more 
because of her tone than because 
of her content. Personally, I en- 
joyed the book, but I think people 
who don’t enjoy it also get some- 
thing out of it. 

While Ehrenreich didn’t live 
a truly improvised life, she of- 
fers a glimpse of a life that many 
people never see. Beyond the first 
few years after graduation, many 


college graduates don’t have to 
work all month to barely have 
enough money to pay rent. Eh- 
renrich’s experiences, while not 
representative of everyone in low 
wage jobs, show something of 
how the economics can work and 
some of the people who occupy 
this space. 

In the book Ehrenreich works 
as a waitress, a hotel room 
cleaner, a house cleaner, and a 
Walmart employee. She details 
events at all of these jobs, includ- 
ing the hiring process, the house 
hunt, and the actual job from day 
to day. The story isn’t told in a 
journal format. Instead, it moves 
from event to event, skipping 
some things, but typically staying 
in chronological order. 

For college students, this book 
could be the gateway to thinking 
differently about the people who 
serve you, your classmates, or 
even your own family. It forces 
the reader to think about where 
people might come from, since 
it’s not always apparent who 
doesn’t come from a wealthy 
background. 

I think everyone should read 
this book. As I said, whether you 
come away loving it or hating it, 
you'll leave with something to 
think about. It will also get you 
thinking about how our country 
works, whether or not you think 
Ehrenreich is painting an accu- 
rate picture. 

In some this book will promote 
advocacy, in others a sense of the 
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By STEVEN GOEHRING 





If you drove through Hunting- 
don in search of an art or craft 
supply store, you wouldn’t think 
that there was one, but there is; it’s 
hidden behind the name of an of- 
fice supply store. Grove’s Office 
Supply does sell office supplies, 
like larger stores Staples and Of- 
fice Max, but they also stand out as 
a craft store in line with Michael’s 
and A.C. Moore. 

Grove’s is located on Washing- 
ton Street, just before Sth Street, 
and from the outside, you wouldn’t 
expect to find a good selection of 
craft materials. The store has a 
large sign over its entrance and is 
easy to spot. It’s off to the right 
as you walk or drive down Wash- 
ington Street heading east (away 
from Juniata). The large display 
windows show mostly a few office 
items and also some of the purses 
and handbags on sale in the front 
comer of the store. 

The store’s inventory certainly 
includes many office supply items, 
from furniture to storage, and from 
printer supplies to signs. Grove’s 
does business with lots of local in- 
dustries and businesses. Interest- 
ingly, the store was also the source 
for office supplies to get Founders 
Hall up and running after the reno- 
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vation. 

But once you walk in, the hid- 
den art treasure of Grove’s Office 
Supply is in plain view, and avail- 
able for good prices. A friendly 
staff waits to help you check out at 
the counter to your right, and they 
can quickly point you to anything 
in their store if you ask. 

In front of you are rows of 
shelves with things like pens, pen- 
cils, fabric paint, scrapbooking 
supplies and much, much more. 
Bins of items in the middle of the 
store hold items that are discount- 
ed well below Grove’s already-low 
prices. I visited the store with fel- 
low “Juniatian” writer Julie Cra- 
mer, who immediately began dig- 
ging through scrapbooking papers. 
She said the prices were well be- 
low what larger craft stores charge 
for the same merchandise. 

Store owner Staci Shuck says 
there has always been a stationary 
store at that location, but not one 
quite like the Grove’s of today. 
Staci and her husband Jeff started 
running the store five years ago, 
and are the force behind the large 
craft inventory in what had been 
a more conventional office store. 
The fairly recent entry into craft 
supplies explains why Grove’s still 
has the appearance of just an office 
store. 


Grove’s Office Supply 


The store not only expanded 
to craft supplies, but also to the 
Internet. Grove’s maintains a 
homepage as well as a Facebook 
group. The group name is simply 
Grove’s, and the group page runs 
frequent announcements of arriv- 
als in the store, special sales and 
upcoming classes. 

Yes, Grove’s also runs craft ses- 
sions and classes. When I visited 
a second time to talk to the own- 
ers, several store employees were 
helping a table full of busy grade- 
school soccer players to develop 
scrapbook pages of their season. 
Classes are announced on Grove’s 
website, www.grovesoffice.com, 
and include anything from scrap- 
booking to making aprons. There 
is a cost for most classes, adver- 
tised with the course description in 
the website’s news section. 

Grove’s is open from 8 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Monday through Friday, 
and from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. on Sat- 
urdays. They are closed Sundays. 
The store is located right down the 
street from The Café and also near 
Boxer’s Café, if you want to stop 
and eat before shopping. 

Grove’s would be a good stop 
on a trip to the town thrift stores, 
which are located just a short way 
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on Sitting on a Bench 


Political postulating 


By Davip REKoskI 





I was sitting on a bench, admir- 
ing the beautiful aesthetic experi- 
ence that is defined as fall. As the 
trees begin to transmute, a brisk 
wind flows through the naturally 
striking mixture of orange, brown, 
and yellow that swirl together, 
which is simply sublime. While 
I was connecting with nature, a 
curious object betook my eye. It 
was a blue and white sign that sat 
there, with a simple proposition on 
it. This object of persuasion was a 
political sign that read “David Sill 
for Borough Council.” I found this 
to be curious and questioned how 
far the Juniata community should 
extend its reach into the Hunting- 
don public sphere? 

It should be stated that this is 
not a political argument. By this, 
it should mean that I do not seek 
to confirm or deny any particu- 
lar political doctrine. This is not 
a political piece arguing for the 
non-thought of ideas that are pro- 
mulgated to the masses by talking 
figureheads. 

Rather, I seek to discuss a philo- 
sophical look at how the Juniata 
student should interact with the 
community in a political nature. 

Aristotle argues that: 

“Tf the individual is not self-suf- 
ficient when separated, he will be 
like all other parts in relation to the 
whole. Anyone who can not form 
a community with others, or who 
does not need to because he is self- 
sufficient, is not part of a city-state- 
he is either beast or a god.” 

In other words, man is not a soli- 
tary creature. People depend upon 


other people. As a result, they form 
a community. If man was to leave 
society, then he might fail. Man 
would need to be self-sufficient, 
which is not an easy task. Conse- 
quently, man is dependent upon 
one another. As a result, it becomes 
a question of how far should the 
private sphere of Juniata extend it 
self into the municipality. 

Since man is not a private being, 
we are reliant upon Huntingdon. 
As a private institution, there is a 
certain amount of independence 
from the community that is af- 
forded to us. In Aristotelian terms, 
Juniata would be self-sufficient in 
some regards. However, the col- 
lege is not completely free from the 
public sphere. 

In a democracy, the government 
is created as a way to give the pri- 
vate sphere a chance to shape the 
legislature. 

More specifically, the democrat- 
ic form of local government gives a 
chance for individual beings in the 
community to decide how the gov- 
ernment will develop policy. Since 
the college is a part of the society, 
we are given the chance to help 
shape the government. 

This means that it can be argued 
that it is our political duty to vote 
and be an active participant in gov- 
ernment. Of course, the argument 
can be presented that we are not 
citizens of Huntingdon indefinite- 
ly. As a result, it is not an obligation 
to partake in government. Only on 
an individual scale is this argument 
valid. 

It is dubious whether we should 
play a part in a regime that will 
not have long-term consequences 


for us. When the argument is ex- 
tended to the larger Juniata com- 
munity, it becomes indefinite. As 
a population that will exist in the 
Huntingdon community for an 
extended period of time, the argu- 
ment for the individual becomes 
invalid. 

As a stationary part of society, 
our institution’s voice should be 
taken into account. The opinions 
of the college should be acknowl- 
edged when policy is created. 
When we become ignorant to that 
notion, our influence in the public 
domain becomes ignored. 

Consequently, the area pays no 
attention to us as a free associa- 
tion. Arguably, the oppression that 
would ensue would not be detri- 
mental to the private freedoms 
that are afforded to us as individu- 
als and to the association. 

However, our voice will be 
ignored in policy making, mean- 
ing that our outlook will not be 
counted when the government is 
creating its comprehensive doc- 
trine, which can result in us being 
ignored. 

To conclude, David Sill run- 
ning for office is not a bad thing. 
By him running for office, it is 
providing the Huntingdon society 
with a voice that is often ignored 
in policy making. However, this 
does not remove the duty that we 
have as citizens. Rather, it is up to 
each individual to vote and make 
their voice heard, so our opinions 
are not ignored by the local polis 
in policy making. Therefore, it is 
up to us to vote when the opportu- 
nity is afforded to us. Henceforth, 
Rock the Vote and keep it classy. 
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Painted for War wins battle 
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ing lighters to the music, but they 
didn’t win a prize. As Bender 
explained, “The winner isn’t just 
whoever plays songs everybody 
liked; it’s based off of whoever 
was best in their individual cat- 
egory.” According to the judges, 
that was Painted for War. 

The grand prize? “Wal-Mart 
gift cards, Sheetz certificates, 
Burger King...” said Bender, 
grinning. “We'll probably all 
just go out someday, eat steak 
at Hoss’s and fill our vehicles 
at Sheetz. Food and gas money; 
that’s all you need to live by.” 

Asked if Painted for War 
would return next year, the band 
replied, “Yeah, if they ask us to.” 


Jesse McCracken, who “makes 
Mexican food” for Sodexo, com- 
mented, “I liked the first one, the 
girl. She had a real good voice. 
And the bongo player was good, 
too. Not a metal fan, not into 
screamo. I liked the guitar solos 
though.” 

Yusaku Sasaki, from Kansai- 
gaidai University in Osaka, Ja- 
pan, was one of the metal fans 
present. “I liked their sound,” 
said Sasaki, “but I didn’t like their 
performance. Metal bands should 
move more. I wanted them to 
make me crazy.” 

Food was provided free of 
charge, courtesy of Sodexo. On 
the menu were chicken quesadil- 
las, bacon and scallop rolls and 
spinach quiche. 
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The lead singer of Painted for War, Tyrannical Monzzster, performs at 
Battle of the Bands. The band earned first place in the event. 
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€ Reel Time 


“A Christmas Carol” 


High-quality animation makes this holiday eye-candy 


By JoEL FREHN 





This past decade has been an 
interesting one for director Rob- 
ert Zemeckis. With the exception 
of “Cast Away” and “What Lies 
Beneath,” his cinematic contribu- 
tions have been motion-capture 
animated adaptations of beloved 
selections of literature. 

In 2004, we saw the release of 
“The Polar Express,” a satisfy- 
ing adaptation of the children’s 
book, that some heralded as the 
beginning of the golden age of this 
distinct brand of animation. The 
follow-up entry in the field, “Be- 
owulf,” offered minimal advance- 
ment for the animation, and put 
forth an unfaithful presentation of 
the tale. 

However, in Zemeckis’ latest 
entry, “A Christmas Carol,” he 
puts forward an entry that satisfies 
visually and presents a solid ver- 
sion of Charles Dickens’ beloved 


classic. 

The film tells the tale of the em- 
bittered Ebenezer Scrooge (por- 
trayed by Jim Carrey), a wealthy 
businessman in Victorian-era Eng- 
land, who repents of his materialis- 
tic ways after a confrontation with 
three holiday specters. 

Carrey, who provided the voice 
and movements for Scrooge, as 
well as all of the holiday ghosts, 
did a commendable job. To be- 
gin with, none of the roles are 
entrenched in the same screwball 
character mold he has been using 
for the majority of his career (with 
a few exceptions, including, “The 
Truman Show” and “The Number 
23,” as well as “The Majestic”). 

This leads to the main focus of 
this review: the animation. Now, 
before proceeding to review the 
animation, I would like to explain 
what motion-capture animation is 
to those who are unfamiliar with 
this emerging technology. 


JUNIATIAN 


Motion-capture technology is 
a form of animation that utilizes 
small cameras that are positioned 
on body suits adomed by the ac- 
tors, which then capture the move- 
ments and render them on a com- 
puter. Then, the lead animators 
take over, creating the characters 
that surface in the film, using cer- 
tain features of the actors. 

Jim Carrey described it as, “... 
working literally in an empty 
warehouse with cameras around 
you. You have maybe a frame 
of a fireplace, or something like 
that, and then you rehearse. You 
have to create the entire world in 
your head. Not only that, but you 
are working with other actors and 
you are in this ridiculous cap suit 
with balls all over it, and a hat with 
pinchers that come down with 
camas in your face.” 

As I have said earlier, the ani- 
mation is superior to that of pre- 
vious films. Scrooge is rendered 





Huntingdon’s hidden craft store 
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down Washington Street. If you 
have to make a trip out of town by 
the 4th Street bridge or train sta- 
tion, you could stop at Grove’s on 
the way out. The one-way street 
would make stopping on the return 
trip less convenient, although still 
possible. 

Huntingdon is lucky to have a 
versatile store like Grove’s. While 
maintaining its roots as a full office 
supply store, Grove’s has moved 
into craft supplies and also expand- 
ed to serve the community through 
its classes, its work with other area 
businesses and its announcement 


of sales and events online. 

Students should certainly check 
out Grove’s selection and keep an 
eye out for any classes that they 
may be interested in. Thanks to 
the Facebook group and homep- 
age, they’re easy to keep track of. 
And thanks to the good prices, it’s 
also easy to love Grove’s. 


Walking directions: Head down 
the near side of Mifflin Street, turn- 
ing right down 8th Street after the 
bend in town. Turn left to walk 
down Washington Street, cross- 
ing to the right side of the street 
where possible. After you cross 
6th Street, keep an eye out for 


the Grove’s Office Supply sign 
on your right. Go in the front en- 
trance. 


Driving directions: Start off 
driving down Moore Street. Con- 
tinue on Moore Street beyond the 
bend at 9th Street, turning right 
down 7th Street when Moore be- 
comes one-way. Continue along 
7th Street until you reach Wash- 
ington Street, and turn left. Watch 
for a street parking space after you 
cross 6th Street. Grove’s is located 
just before you would cross 5th 
Street. You can parallel park on 
the street and put a coin or two in 
the parking meter. 





Living on “Nickels and Dimes” 
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privilege they have. Others will de- 
velop a dislike for people in posi- 
tions of privilege, like Ehrenreich. 
No matter how you feel about 
Teamsters or unions or those in 
positions of privilege, pick up this 
book. Be sure to read the introduc- 


tion and the conclusion that Eh- 
renreich offers; while some books 
don’t need the introduction, this 
one may shape how you look at 
the author. 

Once you finish the book, dis- 
cuss it. Discuss what you liked, 
what you didn’t, what you agreed 
with, what you think is entirely 


wrong. Lend out your copy and 
then discuss it again when the per- 
son returns your book. 

Ultimately, whatever you think, 
this book will get you to talk, and 
to think about an issue most people 
either ignore or are vastly under in- 
formed about. 

For another perspective on wait- 
ressing try “Waiting: The True 
Confessions of a Waitress” by 
Debra Ginsburg. 
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beautifully, along with the respec- 
tive ghosts. The Ghost of Christ- 
mas Past is arguably the best out of 
the lot; he is presented as a floating 
flame. However, some of the mi- 
nor characters in the film are not 
as articulated, which is noticeable, 
but does not detract too much from 
the overall quality of the film. 

The backgrounds are also eye- 
candy. Of course, it is here that 
the virtue of three-dimensional 
animation kicks in; it enables the 
filmmakers to create camera an- 
gles that would not ordinarily be 
available to them because of tech- 
nological or financial restraints. 

Take for example the open- 
ing tracking shot, which zigzags 
through many corners of London. 
Achieving it practically would 
dictate a sum of money that would 
even make a reformed Scrooge 
cringe. Yet, it is with the back- 
grounds that there is a slight prob- 
lem. 

All of the exterior shots of the 
film depict a prosperous London, 
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not the impoverished sections that 
were predominant throughout, as 
well as being a staple of Dickens’ 
work. However, they make up for 
this inadequacy by having the low- 
er class men confront Scrooge in 
a surreal nightmare sequence that 
would make Salvador Dali proud. 

So, it is with satisfaction that I 
award “A Christmas Carol,” a four- 
and-a-half out of five as a holiday 
classic. After all, it is an anomaly 
in mainstream Hollywood: a film 
that utilizes special effects for the 
best result, instead of being driven 
by them. 
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OUT OF 5 


“A Christmas Carol” is now 
playing at the Clifton 5 in 
downtown Huntingdon. 


Itis rated PG for scary se- 
quences and images. 


THE FOCUS 


Audio Therapy 


By Dan ENpRES 





With the Psych club’s Battle of 
the Band’s having happened re- 
cently, I thought for this column 
I would give a little spotlight to 
one of Juniata’s own bands: Au- 
dio Therapy. 

Keeping in theme with the 
name, guitarist Andy Orr says 
that to him “music is medicine.” I 
don’t think there is any better de- 
scription of what music really is. 

Audio Therapy, which was 
originally the name of Andy 
Orr’s band back in high school, 
is actually less than half the story 
behind this group. Self described 
jam band, Audio Therapy focuses 
on the entertainment side of mu- 
sic. They play covers of whatever 
they love, their favorite genres 
ranging from Psychedelic Trance 
to French Hip-hop (yes, French 
Hip-hop). They’re your classic 
American flavored rock band 
with a twist, their take on covers 
often times more unique than the 
so-called “original” songs that 
other college bands write them- 
selves. 

Their core members consist of 





senior Andy Orr on guitar and vo- 


cals, sophomore Rhys Anderson 
on lead vocals and guitar, and se- 
nior James Rehak on guitar. Orr 
and Anderson both have some 
background in classical music, 
which only adds to their unique 
take on rock’n’roll. 

Where this band thrives though 
is in its interaction with its many 
guest performers. Because they 
don’t limit themselves to who 
they perform with, each perfor- 
mance has its own unique feel 
and guarantees a special experi- 
ence each time you see them. 
At the Battle of the Bands, guest 
performers included sophomore 
Amidia Frederick on vocals and 
senior Noah Denton on vocals 
and cowbell with a “percussionist 
to be named later.” 

The band has a few reasons 
behind their work. “We play be- 
cause it’s fun” said Anderson. 
Beyond pure enjoyment, Orr 
talked about another bonus that 
all rock bands appreciate: female 
attention. Orr says that if you’re a 
musician, writing a song for a girl 
is “one of the most intimate ways 
to pay her a compliment.” 

Though the members are all 
experienced, the band itself is 
still new (the Psych-club Battle 
of the Bands was one of their first 
shows together). In many ways 
though, this is even better for 
their Juniata audience. We get to 
see the talent while it’s still raw. 

Thinking about bands with 
similar beginnings, this group 
most reminds me of a blend be- 
tween early Liverpool years Bea- 
tles, mixed with the raw energy 
of the late-80’s Red Hot Chili 
Peppers. Anyone who knows 
the Beatles or the Chili Peppers 
knows that both bands honed 
their talent, resulting in entirely 
different sounds from what was 
heard at their first shows. 

As long as they keep them- 
selves from losing their unique 
style, this group has the potential 
to go beyond the experimentation 
of the groups that had come be- 
fore them. If you get a chance to 
see Audio Therapy now, or saw 
them at the Battle of the Bands, 
you’re in for a real treat. 
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Women’s volleyball team 
storms into the postseason 


Juniata ladies hopeful for another championship 


By ANDREW STEFFEN 





The Juniata Women’s Volleyball 
team is once again poised for a run 
at the Division III National Cham- 
pionship. In 2006, the Eagles de- 
feated Washington University in a 
five set nail biter to bring the title 
home to Huntingdon. 

This year’s team is eager to de- 
liver another championship to the 
trophy case. Expectations for the 
team remain high each year and 
the girls see the 2009 season as an 
opportunity to win another title. 

The team captured its 29th con- 
secutive conference championship 
after defeating Susquehanna 3-0 
on November 7. The ladies also 
extended their conference winning 
streak to 315 games. 

Assistant coach Heather Pavlik 
believes the winning culture on 
the team is due to forward think- 
ing and past success. “We look at 
the conference championships as a 
step along the way. It is not a final 
goal, we are always thinking big,” 
said Pavlik. 





The winning ways of this year’s 
team have been attributed to solid 
passing all around the court. The 
passing sets up a hitting game that 
allows Juniata to out kill oppo- 
nents 1755 to 1056 while commit- 
ting only 514 errors, compared to 
opponents’ 599, 

“We pass the ball really well, 
so I think our hitting attempts are 
coming off better opportunities 
than those of our opponents. Our 
passing abilities give our hitters 
the chance to finish plays,” said 
Pavlik. 

Freshman Kelsey Fuller’s posi- 
tion change to middle hitter is one 
reason the Eagles have been able 
to dominate at the net. Fuller was 
recently voted Rookie of the Year 
by the Landmark Conference and 
currently ranks second on the team 
with 290 kills. 

Fuller attributes her ability to 
step up in big games to the team 
around her. “I have a great team 
pushing me. They don’t look 


down upon me because I am a 
freshman. The team depends on 
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The Women’s Volleyball Team captured their 29th straight Landmark 
Conference championship with a 3-0 win over Susquehanna . 


me and I have to step up when I 
get in the game,” said Fuller. 

With a young team led by only 
four seniors, the Eagles are hop- 
ing they can take their 34-3 record 
to the NCAA Championships 
in Cleveland and leave with the 
crown. This past weekend the team 
took huge strides toward that goal. 

The ladies hosted the NCAA 
Regional Championships at the 
Kennedy Sports + Recreation 
Center November 12-14. The 
Eagles defeated Cabrini College, 
Mount Union College, and East- 
ern University by set scores of 3-0, 
3-1, and 3-1 respectively. With the 
three dominant victories, the team 
has now advanced to the NCAA 
National Quarterfinals where it 
will take on Trinity University 
(Texas) and is now one step closer 
to its ultimate goal. 

Landmark Conference Player 
and Specialist of the Year, Megan 
Sollenberger, captured a National 
Championship as a key member of 
the 2006 squad and is eager to win 
another before graduating. 

“Only a week and a half of my 
career left; it gives me chills. We 
are on our way up. This team has 
so much potential and we have a 
great chance to win the touma- 
ment, “ said Sollenberger. 

The number 2 ranked Eagles 
have experienced all three of their 
losses on the road this year. “One 
advantage for us is that once you 
get to the championships, every- 
one is a road team,” said Pavlik. 

Two of the losses were to Di- 
vision III schools they may face 
again at the championships, Wash- 
ington-St.Louis, ranked as the 
number 3 team in the nation, and 
Wisconsin-Oshkosh, the number 1 
ranked team in Division III. 

Pavlik believes the team will 
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Number 22 Amanda Schmidt and Number 13 Kelsey Fuller go for a 
block in the NCAA Division III playoff match versus Eastern University. 
Schmidt was named the tournament Most Outstanding Player for her 


efforts. 


have to clean its game up if the 
girls hope to defeat the elite teams 
around the country. “In all of the 
losses this season we did not play 
as well as we are capable of. We 
made a lot of errors against those 
teams, we gave them a lot of free 
points,” said Pavlik. 

The Eagles look forward to 


the chance to avenge past losses 
against the top teams in Division 
IIL. “We must start playing our best 
now. The past couple of weekends 
we have not been playing to our 
potential and the focus right now 
is to bring a lot of energy into the 
court and play with a chip on our 
shoulder,” said Sollenberger. 


JCFH wins Landmark Conference championship 
Although Eagles ‘O9 season is over, team is satisfied with performance this year 
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Trying to gain possession of the ball to cross it to the center of the field, freshman Jill McNeish goes up 
against an opposing player from Drew University. 


By Cristie ALBERT 





After two consecutive wins 
against Drew University and 
Susquehanna University in the 
Landmark Conference Playoffs, 
the Eagles were crowned Land- 
mark Conference champions. 

With a regular season record 
of 17-4 and a Landmark Confer- 
ence record of 6-0, the girls were 
favored to win the first round 
game of the NCAA Division III 
Tournament. Though they have 
worked hard, the team still had to 
win against Lynchburg College to 
continue in the tournament. Un- 
fortunately, the Eagles lost 5-3 on 
November 11, which ended the 
memorable season. 

Despite the tough loss, the team 
is very proud of its accomplish- 
ments in the Landmark Confer- 
ence. Regarding the Drew game, 
sophomore Ellen Santa Maria 
said, “It was amazing. We scored 
within the first five minutes, 
pushed our hardest, and performed 
the best we ever had. There was 


a lot of animosity from Drew and 
the team came together and backed 
each other up against a common 
evil.” 

The girls are very close and have 
no problem sharing the spotlight 
Sophomore Caitlyn Bowman, a 
player not usually relied on to car- 
ry the scoring load, received a pass 
from sophomore Kim Amrod and 
scored, making it 2-0 with 20:28 
left in the game. 

The girls were disappointed by 
the loss at Lynchburg. Despite their 
efforts, the Eagles were unable 
to keep a rhythm as the Hornets 
scored within the first 30 seconds 
of the game. In the second half, 
Lynchburg made it a three goal 
lead with back-to-back goals. The 
loss was extremely heartbreak- 
ing because the team had won its 
third straight Landmark Confer- 
ence Championship, earning the 
automatic qualifying bid into the 
NCAA Division III Field Hockey 
Championships for the first time. 





> see FIELD HOCKEY page 14 
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Leadership focuses Eagles’ eyes on success 
Fourteen Juniata players compete for five starting spots on basketball team 


By Nick TALISMAN 





The basketball team played the 
first game of the season against Se- 
ton Hill Monday. The team is very 
proud of how far it has come in 
offseason practices and training 
and feels ready to start playing ac- 
tual games. 

The team’s practices have been 
intensified by position battles at 
almost every spot, and all 14 mem- 
bers of the roster currently find 
themselves in the hunt for playing 
time. 

The game against Seton Hill is 
the first of six against non-confer- 
ence opponents. The team starts 
play against conference opponents 
before they play Susquehanna 
University on Dec. 5. A lot still 
needs to be organized before then, 
but the team is pleased with their 
development so far. 

“The team is still very much a 
work in progress in the sense of 
lineups, the level of competition 
one through fourteen is probably 
the best that I’ve ever seen,” said 
head coach Greg Curley. 

Curley continued, “The compe- 
tition might go on until the con- 
ference games. Different people 
might play on different nights, not 
necessarily because jobs have been 
taken at this point, but they might 
need to be switched up based on 
what we need on any given night. 


Truth be told, that might be how 
we play all year.” 

The lineup uncertainty was re- 
flected against Seton Hill, when 
freshman Alex Raymond was un- 
expectedly in the starting lineup. 
Although the team lost, they were 
able to keep pace with their Divi- 
sion II opponent after a lopsided 
start gave them a disadvantage. 

“The battles are definitely a pos- 
itive thing, significant competition 
internally is one of the best ways 
to get better, it only prepares ev- 
eryone to get better and to learn to 
control what they can control. The 
competition created by these posi- 
tion battles is definitely motivation 
for the guys, and it generally leads 
to better play, so we hope to see 
that when games start,” said senior 
guard Jeff Berkey. 

The team recently had their sec- 
ond scrimmage of the preseason 
against McDaniel College, and the 
team felt they were able to get a 
good grip on the system they will 
have to learn to use correctly dur- 
ing the regular season. 

“We got much better in the sec- 
ond scrimmage, but we definitely 
have to improve in many areas to 
get to where we need to be. And 
that’s got to be a gradual process,” 
Berkey said. 

“Biggest thing is that I’m see- 
ing improvements I can see daily, 
and I think at some point we will 


definitely be a good team. Whether 
that will be at any point this season 
is what has yet to be determined,” 
Coach Curley said. 

Everyone on the team is predi- 
cated on the same mindset and 
goal, a feat which Curley be- 
lieves last year’s team never fully 


reached. It appears that even those 
new to Juniata are doing their 
best to work within the structure 
Curley has in place both in the 
off court conditioning and during 
practice. 

“There is much better leader- 
ship in the program, while a lot 


could be contributed to them, any 
good team is an accumulation of 
leaders not just top-down, and we 
truly believe self leadership is very 
important. In regards to this, we 
are in a better place this year then 
you were at any point last year,” 
Curley said. 
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Number 14, Alex Raymond, a freshman from Altoona, Pa. looks to pass the ball as junior number 55, Bruce 
Knowles, sets a pick for him. The Juniata Men’s Basketball team’s first home game will be against Hilbert on 


Nov. 20, at 7:30pm. 


J CWB adjusts well in opener 


Eagles off to strong start with a win over Pitt-Bradford 


By Erin McGIntey 





The Juniata College Women’s 
Basketball (JCWB) team opened 
the 2009-2010 season with a 94- 
49 win over the University of 
Pittsburgh-Bradford on November 
15. We shot 36-65 on the court, a 
55% field goal percentage. 27 of 
40 rebounds were offensive, giv- 
ing us more opportunities to score 
on second chance shots. We could 
not have asked for better statistics 
for the first game, but what we felt 
was a feeling of accomplishment. 

A week ago our team was 
flipped around almost 180 degrees. 


We scrimmaged Elizabethtown 
College on November 10 and left 
the court unsatisfied. Although we 
did not lose, we still felt as if we 
did not reach our true potential for 
that day. Before heading home to 
Huntingdon we thought about all 
of the time and effort that all 11 
players put into this sport; it is way 
too much to be unsatisfied. 

At the scrimmage we struggled 
shooting from the free throw line. 
Unlike the night of the scrimmage, 
this team is an excellent free throw 
shooting team. The next day at 
practice we shot foul shots after al- 
most every drill. We had to make 


five foul shots out of seven oppor- 
tunities each time we shot. If we 
did not reach our goal, we had to 
run the difference. By the end of 
practice, everyone was hitting the 
goal and nobody was running. 

“With the team that we have, 
we are willing to make changes 
and adapt to things that aren’t go- 
ing right for us. We work to make 
them [things that need changed] 
better,” said sophomore Ashton 
Bankos. 

Practices are hard for any given 
sport, but with only ten people on 
a basketball team, you have to run 
alot. Some days practice might be 


cut short by a half hour to fifteen 
minutes. For JCWB shorter prac- 
tices do not make easier practices, 
they make even harder practices. 

“We do a lot more running and 
physical drills to get us ready for 
games. Those kinds of things are a 
lot different than high school,” said 
freshman Alyssia Gordon. 

On our busiest days we will 
have practice, a quick lift in the 
gym, and if there is time, we will 
work on what we need to improve 
upon individually. 

“Practices are very demand- 
ing. Because of the talent on our 
team, practicing against each other 
makes us more prepared for the 
game. If we can beat ourselves 
up at practice, then we won’t be 
afraid to do it out on the floor,” said 
Bankos. 

Not only are practices draining 
physically and mentally, but we 


also have goals for almost 

every drill. If we don’t reach our 
goal that the coaches set, we either 
do it again, run the difference or 
Coach’s the new favorite: pushups. 

A week ago the Landmark 
Conference preseason poll came 
out, ranking us fourth out of 
eight teams. Scranton University, 
Moravian College and Susquehan- 
na College all placed ahead of us, 
respectively, by a decent amount 
of the allotted points. Scranton has 
won the conference title since the 
existence of the Landmark Con- 
ference, and that obviously gives 
them some pull. Moravian also 
finished ahead of us last year, with 
Susquehanna falling out in the 
semi-final, just like we did. The 
rankings might seem legitimate 
basing them off of last year’s tal- 
ent, but this year it is a whole new 
game. 

“Tt ranks us as an underdog a lit- 
tle bit, but it motivates us because 
it is a challenge to come out on top 
at the end of the season,” said ju- 
nior Jen Hnatuck. 

Scranton University and Mora- 
vian College were ranked number 
5 and number 15 in the nation. 
This is not the first time we have 
had nationally ranked teams in our 
conference. 

“IT kind of expected it again, 
because they basically have all of 
their players returning. It drives us 
even more to come out with wins 
when we play those two teams, 
because they are ranked,” said 
Hnatuck. 

JCWB takes on DeSales Col- 
lege on November 21 at the De- 
Sales Tip-Off Tournament in Al- 
lentown. Lycoming College and 
Wesley College are also partici- 
pants in the Tip-Off Tournament 
with the championship game tak- 
ing place at 3 p.m. on Sunday, No- 
vember 22. 
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Field hockey proud of 


all accomplishments 


> from FIELD HOCKEY page 12 


Overall, this was the fourth time 
the Eagles reached the NCAA’s in 
the team’s history. 

“Any team that comes out that 
wants it more than us is the only 
time we’ve had issues in games.” 
said Santa Maria. 

Though the Eagles did not 
achieve the ultimate goal, the la- 
dies are extremely proud of them- 
selves and the season they have 
had. Santa Maria said, “Each girl 
has a separate yet important role on 
the team. Playing and scoring the 
goals are just as important as being 
the driving force and encourage- 
ment from the sidelines.” 

The title of “NCAA Division II 
Champions” sounds very sweet, 
but it isn’t as important to some of 
the girls as one might think. “The 
title isn’t as important as the ex- 
periences. The fun we’ve had and 
how we’ve grown is more impor- 
tant, but I will admit that nothing 
beats the rush of running on the 
field and tackling the person who 
scored the winning goal,” said 


Santa Maria. 

Coach Gillich has been carefully 
training her team all season, so the 
loss is particularly devastating to 
her. “She holds a passion for the 
team and it is paramount to her for 
us to win,” said Santa Maria. Gil- 
lich has said before that the fresh- 
man really contributed during the 
season, so one has to wonder how 
they handled the pressure of possi- 
bly being champions. Santa Maria 
said, “They look at it as they would 
any other game. They understand 
it’s a big deal, but how well we’ve 
done this year has given them the 
confidence to believe they can do 
well and win.” 

Overall, the field hockey team 
has grown and matured over this 
season. The four freshmen that 
joined the team are now accus- 
tomed to playing at a champion- 
ship level, and the thirteen sopho- 
mores are growing and maturing 
into team leaders. Now the offsea- 
son is here, where the team will 
quietly train harder and prepare to 
go all the way and become cham- 
pions next season. 
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After scoring the first goal of the game off of a rebound, junior Sam Smith is congratulated by sophomore 
Meghan McGlone and junior Paula Price during their game against Drew University. 


Prioritizing JC athletics 


Obstacles school faces in adding varsity teams 


By Caro yn G. GiBson 





Recently there have been com- 
plaints about the state of Juniata 
athletics. Some teams’ locker 
rooms are too small, the grass 
fields are torn apart from the recent 
rainy weather, and the College 
does not offer varsity sports for ev- 
ery athletic interest. 

Students seem to want to make 
adding men’s and women’s la- 
crosse to Juniata’s athletic rep- 
ertoire a priority. However, for a 
small liberal arts school in rural 
Pennsylvania with 1,450 students, 
Juniata offers 19 varsity sports. 

Victoria Thornton, a sophomore 
field hockey player, wants to play 
lacrosse but the time commit- 
ment would be too much for her. 
Thornton said, “A more organized 
intramural club would be better, 
because then it would not be that 
much of a commitment. Also, 
the existing teams need more at- 


tention.” 

If the college were to consider 
adding either men’s or women’s 
lacrosse, the teams would need 
space to practice outside and 
inside, locker rooms, equipment, 
and the services of the athletic 
trainers. 

Peter Lefresne, Juniata’s sports 
information director, says the col- 
lege needs to add sports in a smart 
way. “We can’t add sports without 
the proper resources or infinitum, 
we first need to develop our avail- 
able field space, our indoor space 
for teams to practice inside during 
inclement weather, and our athletic 
training facilities,” said Lefresne. 
Since lacrosse is a ballistic sport 
with a high amount of physical 
contact and injuries, it would in- 
crease the workload of Juniata’s 
three hardworking trainers signifi- 
cantly. 

Juniata also currently does not 
have the field space to accommo- 


date a lacrosse team (or two). The 
outdoor field space is already be- 
ing put to use and indoor space is 
at a premium for the varsity sports 
already, especially with the recent 
inclement weather. Outdoor sports 
like field hockey, soccer, and 
football cannot afford to use their 
fields heavily during rainy weeks 
because the grass gets torn out and 
fields turn into mud-pits. Adding 
another varsity sport would almost 
require the installation ofa turf ath- 
letic field. 

But Juniata will not be turning 
out plans for a turf field until the 
fall of 2011. According to the 2008 
Strategic Plan that can be found on 
the President’s page of the Juniata 
website, installing a turf field is 
part of the 21st Century Campus 
Initiative. The initiative is a plan 
for long-term expansion of cam- 
pus facilities and aims to provide 
students with a “motivating and 
inspiring environment.” Along 
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ketball team. 
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volleyball team in Division III 
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number of XC runners in JC 
history to make DIII nationals. 


Congrats to senior Matt Bailey! 


Ld 


number of varsity sports of- 
fered by Juniata College. 


with creating architectural plans, 
cost estimates and funding strate- 
gies for a turf field, there will also 
be plans for renovating Beeghly 
Library, South Hall, Brumbaugh 
Academic Center, and other spots 
on campus. 

Sophomore Andrew Masullo 


thinks Juniata athletics as a whole 
could improve with the develop- 
ment of the athletic equipment 
and facilities. “It’s also hard to sat- 
isfy every student’s wants because 
we’re all from different regions 
where different sports are played,” 
said Masullo. 
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Dedication leads to success 


Juniata swim team is exceeding expectations 


By Douctas SHONTZ 





Despite the lack of participants 
on Juniata’s swim team, the la- 
dies are working extremely hard 
to improve and are having a great 
time while doing so. The team is 
not only striving to be competitive, 
but it is flourishing because of the 
dedication and camaraderie of its 
members. 

“You really get to know every- 
one really well when the team is 
so small,” said sophomore Marysa 
Milinichik. Milinichik has im- 
proved all year and will be looked 





at as a leader when a new recruit- 
ing class arrives next year. 

The team has competed in seven 
meets so far with every girl putting 
forth a commendable effort. “The 
meets are going really well, every- 
one is doing better than expected,.” 
said Milinichik. “The most impor- 
tant part is trying to get everyone 
together; we need at least 4 people 
to swim at a meet.” 

Individually, the team has been 
competing well all season. Each 
member has been expected to 
compete in numerous events, 
which is making each of them bet- 


ter all around swimmers. 

“Everyone gets to do every- 
thing, everyone is spread out dur- 
ing a meet.” said Milinichik “We 
have been doing well all season.” 

The team has to get up early 
to get their practices in. “5:45am 
practices are tough sometimes. 
It takes a little bit of time to get 
awake and ready to practice,” said 
Milinichik. “Everyone works re- 
ally hard, it pays off to work hard.” 

The Eagles return to action De- 
cember 5 when they will compete 
in the Franklin & Marshall Invita- 
tional. 
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Juniata College hosted Goucher College and Scranton Universitiy on Saturday, Nov. 14. Above, freshman Kim- 
berly Padula shows off her butterfly stroke. 
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Finishing strong 


Juniata football shows promise 
by playing an inspiring game 


By Douc tas STontTz 





The Juniata Football Team 
traveled to Carlisle, PA on Fri- 
day, Nov. 6 to finish out the 
2009 season against Dickinson 
College. Despite a spirited ef- 
fort and an impressive second 
half performance, the Eagles 
dropped the contest by a score 
of 42-14. 

Dickinson got on the board 
quickly by scoring on its first 
drive. It only took four min- 
utes and seventeen seconds 
for Dickinson to record that 
first score, and the Eagles were 
unable to stifle the opponent’s 
high-powered offense or over- 
come the suffocating defense 
as the men entered the locker 
room at halftime trailing 35-0. 

Juniata came out in the sec- 
ond half looking to finish the 
season on a good note. The 
team came out playing very 
inspired football. The Eagles 
outgained Dickinson by 56 
yards in the final 30 minutes 
of the game and scored 14 
points. 

Juniata scored on a 13 yard 
touchdown pass from backup 


quarterback Mike DeTemple. 
DeTemple hit Abram Mel- 
linger on third down, which 
completed an impressive 65 
yard drive. This was done with 
2:48 remaining in the third 
quarter, which gave the men 
momentum heading into the 
second half. 

The second half can be 
summed up by one big play. 
Senior Andy Miller blocked a 
punt on the opponent’s 11 yard 
line, recovered it, and then ran 
it in for another Juniata score. 

“T was excited to look up and 
see Miller with the ball running 
into the end zone,” said fresh- 
men Bradley Swindell, who 
was in on the play. 

Juniata held the Dickinson 
offense to only seven points af- 
ter giving up 35 in the first half. 
“The defense really came out 
to play in the second half,” said 
Swindell. 

The team finished the season 
with a 1-9 record in new Head 
Coach Carmen Felus’ first sea- 
son with the team. “I wish we 
could have achieved a little 
more this season, but I really 
enjoyed it,” said Swindell. 





Assistant strength coach shapes up teams 


Army veteran Matt Huntsman conditions, trains and motivates Juniata athletes 


By AIMEE Rapic 


Matt Huntsman has been sup- 
porting Juniata Athletics for a long 
time. He came to Juniata after 
moving back to Huntingdon from 
State College after leaving the 
military. “In 2002, I got out of the 
Army with a hurt shoulder. I had 
no ties to Juniata. However, I am 
from the area originally so I do re- 
member coming to football games 
and other athletic events as I was 
going through high school. That 
is when I came to Juniata to train,” 
said Huntsman. 

His official title is the Assistant 
Strength Coach. “I train teams and 
develop programs. Each program 
I develop, I run by each Coach. I 
also give advice on nutrition and 
other things to take, not to take and 
to stay away from,” said Hunts- 
man. 

Huntsman trains seven teams at 
Juniata and weight trains two of 
those teams. He trains the teams 
two to three times a week after 
classes are over. The seven teams 
he trains are: women’s basket- 
ball, men’s soccer, women’s soc- 
cer, men’s tennis, women’s tennis, 
baseball, softball, and men’s vol- 
leyball until football is over. Some 
teams he works with pre and post- 
season and others just postseason. 

He did his studying in sports 
management (fitness and wellness) 
at California University of Penn- 
sylvania while training at Juniata. 

Huntsman spoke to Coach 
Smith about his previous history 
in strengthening and condition- 
ing. “As far as Coach Smith ask- 
ing me to assist him in training, I 
had spoken to him earlier when I 


just started my training, and I told 
him about how I had been training 
soldiers for the past 3 1/2 years in 
PT (Physical Training) after duty 
hours were over to help them get 
into better shape. He [Smith] then 
approached me. . . and asked if I 
would be willing to assist him in 
training the students, and I said 
yes. The rest is history,” said 
Huntsman. 

“T enjoy my job a lot and have 
a lot of fun. As long as the stu- 
dents work hard, it goes smoother. 
When I have goofballs, the work- 
outs get harder,” said Huntsman. 

Getting close with teams can oc- 
cur since Huntsman trains teams 
for a long period of time. “The 


team I have the most (about sev- 
en weeks) is women’s basketball. 
They have a preseason program, 
in-season program and_ postsea- 
son program. So, I have them 
about five days a week pre and 
postseason and some days during 
season. It is another six to seven 
weeks in the spring. We are con- 
stantly together. I wish other teams 
would train like that with me,” said 
Huntsman. 

A normal day for Matt Hunts- 
man starts at about |pm. “T start 
my own workout in the gym while 
also making sure students, faculty, 
and alumni get their questions 
answered and any help they may 
need while in the gym. Then from 


3pm to around 6:30pm, I train 
teams. After that, things usually 
fluctuate,” said Huntsman. 

Even with a relatively short day, 
Huntsman enjoys his job. “Train- 
ing the athletes is the best part. 
There are a lot of great athletes 
here and it is fun to watch them im- 
prove and excel with me. The big 
test is watching them perform their 
sport and seeing if the improve- 
ment affects their game positively. 
I never know how training goes 
completely until I see it against 
another opponent,” said Hunts- 
man. 

But, even though he loves his 
job, he knows he has to still have 
future plans. With his degree and 


his history in the army, Huntsman 
has two plans. “Hopefully I land 
a head strength coach somewhere 
soon. I have applied several places 
and almost landed a spot awhile 
ago. It is either that or I plan on 
going back to the Army as an of- 
ficer. I would prefer finding a head 
strengthening coach somewhere 
soon verses going back to the 
Amny,” said Huntsman. 

So, hopefully Huntsman is able 
to find what he needs either at Ju- 
niata or land a head strengthening 
coach job somewhere soon. “I 
really do enjoy what I do here at 
Juniata and appreciate all the stu- 
dents, athletes, and coaches im- 
mensely,” said Huntsman. 
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Students create new service themed RSO: 
Habitat for nhumanity 


By Joun T. HuFFSTETLER 





Members of Juniata College’s 
Pet and Animal Welfare Soci- 
ety (PAWS), an RSO growing in 
popularity, have broken off to form 
their own organization. Some stu- 
dents were concerned with Habi- 
tat for Humanity’s narrow focus, 
only building homes for humans. 
They believe all animals should 
have homes, not just humans. This 
led to the creation of Habitat for 
Inhumanity (HD, an organization 
whose goal is to sponsor inhuman 





TOM 


Guess who? 


activity and, in general, foster a 
greater appreciation for inhuman 
acts on campus and throughout the 
world. 

“People have long been con- 
cerned about treating animals ‘hu- 
manely,’ but no one has suggested 
celebrating inhumanity, focusing 
on the wants and needs of the in- 
human among us.” said Margaret 
Slack, president of HI. 

HI is an organization designed 
for all people with inhumanity in 
their hearts. Many current mem- 
bers joined because they said they, 


Can you name this Ju- 
niata professor? This 
campus personality 
will be revealed in the 
next issue. 

Last 


issue’s “Guess 


who?” was Jim Donald- 
son, professor of eco- 
nomics and business 
administration. 
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JUST HAVING AN 


to the gods for sending clouds and meteors at 


to the brave ladies who put their hearts on the 
Arch. Is this the start of JCharmony.com? 


to Head Tent for their extreme endurance test- 
ing. How can you wear your five golden rings 
if you’ve lost your fingers to frostbite? 


EXISTENTIAL CRISIS? 
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Huffstetler 


THEY?! THEY'RE PROBABLY LOST, 
ANDO ALONE, WONDERING WHERE 


“missed the inhumanity at home.” 
Others are just relieved there’s fi- 
nally an outlet for their inhuman 
thoughts to manifest themselves. 

HI has been recruiting many fol- 
lowers, including Junior George 
Trimble, a strong advocate for the 
organization. “I used to think little 
about all the inhuman things hap- 
pening around us, but because of 
HII can’t stop thinking about it. It 
really brightens up my day!” 

It seems a number of students 
feel there is a lack of inhumanity at 
Juniata. Slack hopes to relentlessly 


OW 


By BENNETT REA 





Here at “The Juniatian,” we have 
editorial board meetings. At these 
meetings, we get together and talk 
about different ideas for stories for 
each issue. These meetings al- 
ways have a few crazy article ideas 
(“Students at Juniata are stressed! 
Why?”), but we discard these silly 
ideas and bring you quality stories 
about everything that is happening 
at Juniata (which is usually noth- 
ing). 

One of the ideas that we ended 
up not using for any article this 
time was a feature on students’ 
favorite classes here at Juniata. I 
have no qualms about shamelessly 
stealing that idea and using it for 
this column. 

Now, to talk about all these 
lovely classes at Juniata is hard, 
because only half of you will know 
what the hell I am talking about. 
Some people are science majors, 
some are history, some are art and 
some majors are indiscernible if 
you look at their title (“My POE 
is Artistic Political Writing with 
Philosophical Inquiries into the 
History of Business! With a minor 
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Battle of 
the Bands 


bombard the college with inhuman 
events. HI began doing simple ser- 
vice projects but has plans to bring 
in some influential speakers on the 
topic. One in consideration is Dr. 
Hans Kuznetsov, who has spent 
years studying inhumanity in East- 
ern Europe. 

Dr. Kuznetsov described his 
life’s mission to HI. “I am dedi- 
cated to exposing these inhuman 
creatures for what they truly are— 
cute!” 

Slack hopes to soon spread their 
inhuman message to other campus- 
es and beyond. Specifically, Slack 
envisions HI working closely with 
the youth at elementary schools. 
“Starting young is the only way to 
ensure that they grow up thinking 
inhuman thoughts,” Slack said. 

But not everyone is excited 
about the new RSO. Many stu- 
dents resent the name. Senior Wil- 
lard Fluke said, “I honestly can’t 
believe someone thought that 


in Psych.”). 

So, I had to go out and really get 
some opinions from people of all 
departments and disciplines. Now, 
I obviously can’t look at all depart- 
ments, as there are a lot and this 
column is already halfway through 
its word limit. But here are a few 
classes that people seem to enjoy 
quite a lot. 


1. Intro to International Poli- 
tics — When talking about this 
class, students always gave some 
combination of the words, “fear” 
and “‘Nags” or “oh dear god” and 
“Nags.” This class is so beloved 
because the tests are easy, the only 
paper you have to do takes about 
ten minutes and the professor is the 
most unintimidating person you’d 
ever meet. Ha ha! Just kidding! It 
is the exact opposite of every one 
of those things. 


2. Statistics for Social Sci- 
ence — This class is a little similar 
to the last one, especially in that 
its dropout rate is higher than its 
class average on tests. That is a 
made up stat, and I am allowed to 
do that because I have not taken 


TO TELL THEM? THAT I HAD 
TO GO SEE THE WORLD'S 
LARGEST BALL OF TWINE? 
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That was LAST week, 
and we don't need a 


Correction: 
euphonium. 





would be a good name.” 

Habitat for Humanity espe- 
cially disliked the name choice, 
noting the confusion it may cause 
between the two organizations. 
“They don’t understand what Hab- 
itat stands for at all,” said sopho- 
more Louise Smith, a member of 
Habitat for Humanity. “T like inhu- 
manity too.” 

Others oppose HI for its similar- 
ity to PAWS. “I’m a loyal mem- 
ber of PAWS and we are the most 
inhuman club on campus,” said 
Sophomore Homer Clapp. “With 
two groups dedicated to inhuman- 
ity, it will just be a battle for inhu- 
man supremacy.” 

Although there is a lot of fervor 
around the new RSO, it has yet 
to be approved by the Office of 
Student Activities. Slack hopes to 
make it official next semester. Un- 
til then, students will have to keep 
promoting inhumanity on their 
own. 


VOB FULSP SXOE 


a class on statistics telling me not 
to. Nor will I. Anyway, it is re- 
ally Ron, the professor, who brings 
such glowing reviews. There is 
even a Facebook group entitled 
“Everything I Need to Know 
in Life I Have Learned From 
Ronald K. McLaughlin.” He is the 
Chuck Norris of psychology. Or 
rather, Chuck Norris is the Ron- 
ald K. McLaughlin of whatever 
the hell Chuck Norris did to get 
famous. 


3. Organic Chemistry Concepts 
1(O-Chem) — Come on. You knew 
this would be here. Any class that 
actually invades your waking life 
AND your sleep must be amaz- 
ing. Some people love the class 
so much, they take it five whole 
times! This may be partially due 
to the charm of the professor (I’m 
looking at you, Cleopatra). 


4. CWS — Ah yes, that won- 
derful freshman year experience 
known as the College Writing 
Seminar. Who doesn’t look back 
on that fondly? Maybe lots of 
people. Maybe not. The point 
is everyone has had CWS, and 
drastically different versions of it. 
Some people will say they breezed 
by and weren’t even challenged 
at all. Others of us had our asses 
handed to us by Dave Hsiung or 
Amy Mathur. 


5. The Sixties — Yeah, the class 
is only for first-semester freshmen, 
according to the description, but 
let’s be honest — it’s the 60s. How 
awesome does that class sound 
just by the title? I don’t under- 
stand who wouldn’t want to learn 
about sex, drugs and rock n’ roll 
(and more drugs). However, the 
same knowledge can also be im- 
parted through any Ron McLaugh- 
lin class, so maybe we haven’t all 
missed out. 


Well, that’s about all ’ve got 
for this one. I do want to qualify 
that these classes are actually very 
good/very required classes and 
they have a lot of merit to them. 
No offense was intended to any- 
one. And since I said “no offense,” 
you’ re legally not allowed to be of- 
fended (Damn it! We should have 
done that with that one Thumb... 
or all of them.). 
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Students influence tenure decisions 


Positive course evaluations directly impact faculty promotion and retention 


By ALEX SHOPE 





Online course evaluations come 
around during the worst possible 
time for students, during finals. 
Many students question if there is 
any point to filling them out or are 
they just a waste of time. 

“T really don’t think too much 
about them,” said senior Josh 
O’Brien. “They just always seem 
very pointless to me. So many of 
them get submitted there’s no way 
that they all get read and actually 
matter.” 

However, the unimportance of 
these evaluations is a misconcep- 
tion. Course evaluations play a 


vital roll in the tenure process for 
professors at Juniata. 

Dr. Sarah DeHaas, Martin G. 
Brumbaugh professor of education 
and chair of the personal evalu- 
ations committee said, “I think 
it [student course evaluations] is 
weighted very heavily into the 
[tenure] process. Out of those four 
criteria the committee looks at, the 
teaching has the highest weight. 
[Course evaluations] play a very 
important part [in the process]. 
How seriously the students take it, 
that’s a hard thing to interpret.” 

Dr. James Lakso, Juniata’s Pro- 
vost, added, ““We don’t know. We 
certainly hope they take them seri- 


“Rape culture” 


Students and faculty agree sexual 
assault is not well-understood 


By JuLIE CRAMER 





Recently “The Juniatian” print- 
ed a letter to the editor from Dr. 
Randy Bennett, biology profes- 
sor and chair of the Biology De- 
partment, complaining about the 
implicit use of a sexual phrase in 
the Thumbs section. According to 
Bennett, and other faculty and stu- 
dents, casual use of such phrases 
encourages a ‘rape culture’ that al- 
lows men to get away with sexual 
assault. 

Bennett said, “It tends to piss 
people off because they hear about 
this idea of ‘rape culture’ ... Some- 
one comes to campus and they’ll 
say ‘this campus has a rape culture’ 
and [male students] say, ‘well, we 
don’t rape anybody’. It’s different 
when people realize what rape cul- 
ture means.” 

According to Bennett, rape cul- 
ture involves three main points-- 
the objectification of women, the 
belittling of women’s mental ca- 
pacities and the context of sexual 
conquest as the definition of mas- 
culinity. 

What made him angry about the 
Thumbs section in “The Juniatian” 
was that it touched two of those 
points. 

“Whatever the intent of the au- 
thor it falls into that category be- 
cause of what it was clearly imply- 
ing. Tongue in cheek or not, it puts 
out there the pat on the back, the 
‘you got some,”” said Bennett. 

Freshman Meg Illig thought the 
issue lay not with “The Juniatian,” 


NEWS 2 


but with its readers. “I understand 
that it offended him, but it didn’t 
offend the student body, which is 
a bigger problem,” she said. “He 
shouldn’t yell at the editors; he 
should try to address the students, 
address the campus, because that’s 
where the problem lies.” 

Sophomore Andy  Savadkin, 
an openly transgendered student, 
agreed in part. “Most people 
glossed over it, seeing it as a corny 
pun and not as a sexual comment 
or an undermining comment. I 
don’t think the person who wrote 
it was intentionally trying to be 
offensive. Nobody thinks of it as 
offensive until it’s pointed out to 
them.” 

Savadkin said he was glad that 
Bennett commented on the issue, 
however. “It was cool [that he said 
something] because you don’t hear 
a feminist critique of that kind of 
thing. The way the Thumb ad- 
dressed it was making fun of it in 
a way that makes a real issue invis- 
ible. .... [The phrase ‘getting some 
pussy’ | reduces a woman to a vagi- 
na. It’s not congratulating you for 
getting a girlfriend, for meeting a 
woman, it’s congratulating you for 
that sexual organ.” 

Senior Jessie Neumar said that 
she had no fear of being sexu- 
ally assaulted on Juniata campus, 
but added that men are “definite- 
ly” congratulated for having sex 
with women. “I think it maybe 
would be more acceptable for a 





> see SEX ATTITUDES page 3 
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ously. I will tell you the committee 
takes them very seriously. And our 
concern in the past few years is the 
response rate has declined some.” 

Fortunately, some students do 
take the evaluations seriously. 
Katie Healy, a sophomore, said, 
“T usually try to fill out the evalu- 
ations with a lot of thought. I want 
the professors to know what I real- 
ly thought of them, whether it was 
good or bad.” 

“The tenure process we follow 
is the process recommended by 
the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors (AAUP) back 
in the ‘40s. It’s an up or an out 
policy. You either get tenure or you 


By Ketty O’SHEA 











Juniata’s athletic department is 
currently noncompliant with Title 
IX. Title IX is the landmark leg- 
islation that bans sexual discrimi- 
nation in schools, including both 
academics and athletics. 

“We’re trying so hard to be 
compliant and we feel like we 
are,” said Pete Lefresne, assis- 
tant athletics director for exter- 
nal relations. However, of the 
19 varsity sports Juniata houses, 
only nine are women’s programs. 
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don’t, and if you don’t you have to 
leave,” said Lakso. 

Generally, it takes professors on 
average twelve years to be tenured. 
“Tt’s a process that starts as soon as 
you’re hired,” said DeHaas. 

“The first evaluation a person 
would have would be during their 
third year. If they are granted a 
three year contract, then the next 
evaluation would be for associate 
professor,” said Barbara Williams, 
an educational services assistant 
who helps with the administrative 
portion of the tenure process. 

By the time the professor is 
evaluated for associate professor- 
ship they would be in their sixth 


The Corduroy Prayer 


The remaining 10 are men’s pro- 
grams. In order to be compliant 
with Title IX Juniata would need 
to offer an additional women’s 
varsity athletics team in order to 
achieve gender equality. 

“Schools not in compliance 
with Title [X standards can lose 
federal aid if they were inves- 
tigated,” said Dean of Students 
Kris Clarkson. 

Federal aid is not the only 
problem. Clarkson claims fund- 
ing to be a main reason behind 
the lack of female equality re- 
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year of teaching. “There’s another 
six-year period before they come 
up again for full professorship,” 
said Williams. 

Also at this time, they can be 
considered for tenure. “Typically 
when a faculty member is tenured, 
they are at the associate professor 
rank. Those two things usually go 
together,” said Lakso. 

“Tf they [the professors] are on a 
tenured track, then they are called 
‘pipelined,”” said Williams. “Then 
they will come up for an evalu- 
ation before the PEC (Personal 
Evaluation Committee).” The 
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Sophomores Brenna Frederickson and Kevin Whitmore portray a palpable intimacy on stage using 
a mattress as their sole prop. See additional photo on page 12. 


Not compliant with Title IX 


JC equity fails two out of three legislature prongs 


garding sports. “There’s been 
real good success in our women’s 
programs with a lot of good posi- 
tive energy and I hope it contin- 
ues,” said Clarkson. “We have an 
action plan, but we can’t act on it 
until we get the funding for it.” 
The administration hopes to 
see the progression of this action 
plan in the near future. “We want 
to increase women’s rosters, add 
more coaching staff for women’s 
sports, and we also want to be 
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Accomodating learning disabilities 


Administration and faculty adapt to students’ educational needs 


By Leau Fusco 





Learning disabilities that affect 
many students often go unnoticed 
by others. These disabilities re- 
main unaddressed unless a student 
requests course accommodations. 
Juniata’s Office of Academic Sup- 
port Services is responsible for 
providing accommodations for 
students with learning disabilities. 

The rights of students with dis- 
abilities are shown on course syl- 
labi. All syllabi incorporate the 
Americans with Disabilities Act, 
which is a civil rights law that 
prohibits, under certain circum- 
stances, discrimination based on 
disability. 

Director of Academic Support 
Services, Sarah Clarkson, said, 
“Tt means accessibility in a very 
broad way. Not just being able to 


get yourself physically into a class- 
room, lab, or whatever, but it also 
means that the materials, instruc- 
tion, testing, and assessment are all 
made accessible for you [students 
with disabilities] because you have 
presented documentation to ver- 
ify a learning difference or chal- 
lenge.” Juniata is required by law 
to provide accessibility to students 
with disabilities, but according to 
Clarkson it is also “an ethical ob- 
ligation.” 

Students must present recent 
medical proof of a learning dis- 
ability to receive course accom- 
modations. “Most of our students 
have anxiety about test taking, 
ADD (Attention Deficit Disor- 
der), ADHD (Attention Deficit 
Hyperactivity Disorder), or dys- 
lexia. Students are given ‘reason- 
able’ —accommodations...which 
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are different for each school,” 
said Clarkson. Most commonly, 
students with learning disabilities 
are given double the time for tak- 
ing tests in an isolated room. Some 
students receive course outlines or 
notes ahead of time. Clarkson said, 
“Considering how many students 
we accommodate, it works pretty 
well.” 

Sophomore Dianna Lovins is 
diagnosed with dyslexia. Lovins 
receives extended time for tests, 
notes ahead of time, and is allowed 
to get a tutor earlier than most stu- 
dents. Commenting on the accom- 
modations, Lovins said, “They 
have been really helpful because 
I get twice as much explaining 
time.” Lovins said she could “ab- 
solutely” learn at the same level 
as other students with the accom- 
modations. “The professors do 
their best to explain it as clearly as 
possible in the classroom, but if I 
don’t understand it I have to take it 
upon myself to go to them, which 
I have no problem doing,” said 
Lovins. Lovins is pleased with the 
Juniata staff and faculty’s willing- 
ness to offer help. “They’re doing 
their best to help us succeed ...I 
love that.” 

Charles A. Dana Professor of 
Chemistry, Paul Schettler, has 
worked with a few students with 
learning disabilities since his arriv- 
al in 1967. Dyslexia has been the 


most common learning disability 
he has accommodated. Schettler 
has not changed his teaching tech- 
niques in the classroom. Instead, 
Schettler ordinarily gives extra 
time for tests to accommodate 
students with learning disabili- 
ties. Schettler said, “My approach 
has generally been to get them 
[students] to come to me and talk 
about things, and generally they 
have not done that.” 

Although Juniata professors 
tend not to change their teaching 
techniques to accommodate stu- 
dents with learning disabilities, 
sometimes teaching styles may 
need to be altered slightly. “De- 
pending on the nature of the learn- 
ing difference, teachers do have to 
adapt,” said Clarkson. 

Assistant Professor of Econom- 
ics, Song Gao, has made accom- 
modations for ten to twenty stu- 
dents in the past three years. Gao 
normally gives extra time for tests. 
Gao said, “However, for lecturing 
we cannot treat them [learning dis- 
abled students] differently.’ Gao 
believes the College goes to great 
lengths to help students with learn- 
ing disabilities. 

When asked if extra time for 
tests really helped, Gao said, “I 
would say certainly not because 
a majority of the learning process 
takes place during lecture, but it’s 
probably not feasible to change 


lectures. If there is some creative 
thinking about that we could prob- 
ably figure out something to ac- 
commodate them.” 

Having more time to complete 
a test may not address the actual 
process of learning. This could 
leave students with disabilities in 
the shadows of the classroom, but 
this has not been the case thanks 
to the help of Academic Support 
Services. 

Sophomore Crystal Bittinger, 
who is blind, is grateful for the 
help Academic Support Services 
has provided. Bittinger said, “Aca- 
demic support has been amazing.” 
Bittinger receives extra time for 
tests and accessible seating. When 
asked if the accommodations have 
helped her learn at the same level 
as other students, Bittinger said, 
“Oh yeah, The professors read 
what they write on the board and 
the extra time is always helpful, 
especially on math exams.” 

“There are lots of success sto- 
ries,” Clarkson said, “And there 
are just students for whom it 
doesn’t work out, for all kinds of 
reasons.” Clarkson finds it hearten- 
ing that students do not complain 
of others’ accommodations. Clark- 
son said, “Juniata students--I never 
hear a gripe, never once. I think it 
really shows a certain commitment 
among the student body to fair- 
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Food waste is a sustainability problem on campus 


By ALyson GLass 


“Less is more,” is the new motto 
for the Juniata Food Committee, 
which is hoping to promote less 
food and energy waste, and more 
sustainable and efficient business 
practices on campus. 

Juniata College students are 
quick to express displeasure about 
Sodexo Food Service’s unsus- 
tainable practices, but students 
may also be responsible for large 
amounts of waste on campus. 

On Oct. 25 the Sodexo staff 
weighed the amount of liquid and 
solid food wastes that students 
produced at Baker Refectory dur- 
ing the lunch mealtime. Of the 
354 patrons, 219 pounds of solid 
food waste and 12.5 gallons of 
liquid food waste were collected. 
Broken down, each person wast- 
ed .62 pounds of solid food and 
4.5 ounces of liquid waste. These 
numbers include unfinished meals 
and drinks as well as napkins and 


other garbage. 
In reaction to these food waste 
numbers, sophomore Bridget 


Kirkwood said, “I should eat the 
food I take, and I do throw away 
a lot of food because eventually I 
just get sick of eating it.” 

“The amount of food wasted 
does seem unnecessary but if 
something isn’t cooked right I am 
not going to eat it,” said junior Eric 
Hill. 

“T think that Juniata students 
need to be more aware of not only 
what goes in their food but how 
they use their food resources,” said 
senior Jennifer Kline. 

Kline is a member of the Juniata 


Food Committee that regularly 
meets to discuss student concerns 
regarding Sodexo’s services. These 
meetings consist of a small group 
of students, Sodexo management, 
and various staff members like 
Dean of Students Kris Clarkson. 

On Nov. 17, the committee was 
joined by Sodexo’s National Di- 
rector of Sustainability Jim Gur- 
ley and Sustainability Support for 
Campus Services Christy Cook. 
Both stressed the importance of re- 
ducing food and energy wastes on 
behalf of the company and the stu- 
dents. ““We are always looking for 
ways to limit waste in the kitchen 
and in the company,” said Cook. 

Sodexo has already taken steps 
to reduce student food waste by 
creating days like Trayless Tues- 
days. On days that students do 
not use the trays there is typically 
a 25% reduction to food waste. 
Cook also suggested a program, 
“Weigh the Waste,” that will calcu- 
late the amount of food waste per 
day over a week’s time. Cook ex- 
plains that by displaying the totals, 
students become more conscious 
about how much they are taking 
and food waste totals will drop by 
the end of the week. 

Sodexo Food Services continues 
to take an active role in promoting 
sustainability on Juniata’s cam- 
pus. Currently, student represen- 
tatives and Sodexo management 
are working on ways to eliminate 
waste in Baker as well as the satel- 
lite eateries like Eagle’s Landing, 
Jitters, and Café a la Cart. 

“To run a kitchen we must use a 
lot of energy and water, and what 
is wasted is not sustainable, [So- 


eat that? 


dexo has] a commitment to work- 
ing to better the environment and 
to reduce carbon, water, and en- 
ergy wastes and that means mak- 
ing changes that are unique to your 
area,” said Cook. 

For all the College’s eating es- 
tablishments, Sodexo _ services 
works with local farms around 
Central Pennsylvania to provide 
in-season fresh produce. New 
signs inside Baker inform students 
from where their fruits and veg- 
etables originate. A large map out- 
side of Baker also gives students a 
visual reference as to where their 
local produce is grown. 

The posters also give Sodexo 
a medium to advertise their posi- 
tive and more sustainable food 
and energy choices. “We don’t 
always communicate our sustain- 
ability practices effectively,” said 
General Manager of Sodexo Hal 
McLaughlin. 

The Juniata Food Committee is 
thinking creatively about how to 
eliminate energy and food wastes. 
“We may end up eliminating the 
display plates outside of Baker 
and instead display the menu and 
a photograph of the food instead,” 
said McLaughlin. 

“Tf there are five plates of food 
out in the hall for almost every 
meal that eventually adds up to a 
lot of food waste,” said McLaugh- 
lin. 

As for Eagle’s Landing, a plan 
is in the works to switch to a more 
permanent wear rather than only 
relying on disposables. One pos- 
sibility is that the old plates, cups, 
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pose for the rugby calendar. 


By Caro yn G. GiBson 





Once again, the Juniata men’s 
rugby team, the River Rats, is do- 
ing something for a good cause. 
And following their tradition of 
eyebrow-raising charity events 
like The Meat Market, their next 
fundraising device is sure to get 
some laughs, smiles and, yes, 
raised eyebrows. 

The River Rats are producing a 
Chippendale-esque calendar that 
will feature photographs of team 
members posing for each month 
while wearing minimal amounts 
of clothing. Almost all the pro- 
ceeds the team receives from the 
calendar will benefit a charity. “Tt 
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Sophomore Rufio (Gabe Castro) and junior Care Bear (Andy Melber) 


Taking it off for a 
good cause 


will most likely be the American 
Cancer Society or a charity at 
JC Blair Memorial Hospital that 
gives young patients pajamas to 
wear during their stay at the hos- 
pital and lets the patients take the 
pajamas home with them,” said 
senior rugby player Cody “Papa- 
bear” Fulton. 

The photos will be classy and 
artsy. “We want to keep the calen- 
dar upscale, and we want people 
to laugh,” said Fulton. There will 
be a photograph of either an in- 
dividual rugby player or a group 
shot that will correspond with 
each month. 





> see CALENDAR page 8 
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Juniata brews a business partnership 


Campus ministry affiliates employed by Standing Stone as well as College 


By CuristiAn WIMER 





In August of 2008, Campus 
Ministry accepted two new min- 
istry affiliates. Matthew Ramsay 
and Lindsay Reedy were both 
trained by the Coalition for Chris- 
tian Outreach (CCO) and have 
been working on campus part time. 

“They hold bible studies and 
small group discussions, and they 
are planning a student retreat for 
February 2010,” said David Wit- 
kovsky, college chaplain and head 
of Campus Ministry. However, 
they are not employed by the Col- 
lege, and only part of their salary 
comes through the CCO. 

The rest of their income is sup- 
plied by Standing Stone Coffee 
Company, where Ramsay and 
Reedy both work part time. Greg 
Anderson, Juniata graduate of ’99 
and co-owner of the business with 
his wife, Jessie, has often collabo- 
rated with Witkovsky in business 
and fellowship. 

“The opportunity to work at a 
coffee shop is a big part of what 
drew me to Juniata in the first 


place,” said Ramsay, a coffee en- 
thusiast himself. “When I came 
here, though, I was also attracted 
to the close community at the col- 
lege,” said Ramsay. 

A secondary history major from 
Shippensburg University, Ramsay 
hopes to “connect with students, 
and help them to respect and love 
themselves despite the expecta- 
tions placed on them by society 
and rigorous academic programs.” 
He and Reedy are both supervised 
by Witkovsky and meet with him 
about once a month, but do most 
of their ministry work indepen- 
dently. 

Reedy said, “I lead two bible 
studies here on campus and work 
with students at other events such 
as Inbound.” She is also a mem- 
ber of the wind symphony. “For 
me, this position is all about meet- 
ing students and building the com- 
munity. I would like to see these 
students become leaders who 
care about one another and live 
the word of God,” she said. The 
groups that she and Ramsay lead 
are not advertised with posters, but 
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are promoted solely by word-of- 
mouth. 

Witkovsky hopes that by work- 
ing with Ramsay and Reedy, Cam- 
pus Ministry will grow and expand 
its services for the college. “They 
are both very committed to what 
they do. Rather than just schedule 
office hours and stop by now and 
then, they have become part of the 
college community,” he said. 

“Juniata has been affiliated with 
the CCO for almost 20 years, even 
longer than I’ve been working 
here,” said Witkovsky. Through- 
out that time they have taken on 
various ministry affiliates. 

Ramsay said of his employ- 
ment, “I am definitely in this for 
the long term. There’s no telling 
at this point how long, but I am 
grateful for the unique opportu- 
nity I’ve been given. Sometime in 
the future, though, I would like to 
move back to Shippensburg with 
my wife and start up a coffee shop 
of our own.” 

Some of his expenses are paid 
for by the CCO. Standing Stone 
pays about one-third of his total 
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Lindsay Reedy works at both Standing Stone and the Unity House. 


salary, plus benefits. He takes care 
of the rest by fundraising through 
the CCO. Most of this money 
comes from his family and friends. 
“This is definitely the most chal- 
lenging part of what I do,” said 
Ramsay, “but it is completely 
worth the effort.” 

Although Witkovsky and An- 


derson have worked out a mutual 
system of hiring, Witkovsky said 
“There is no official business re- 
lation between myself or the col- 
lege and Standing Stone. We are 
two separate entities that share an 
interest in practical employment. 
The system we’ve used really does 
benefit both of us.” 


New hotel to arrive in Huntingdon 


Development across from Wal-Mart to bring jobs, 


By WILLIAM CAMPBELL 





Construction work taking place 
around the Huntingdon Wal-Mart 
complex has been creating a buzz 
on campus. A senior living com- 
munity will be constructed behind 
Wal-Mart and across Rt. 26 will be 
anew hotel. 

Graystone Court Villas and De- 
veloper Jeff Long Construction 
will build approximately 66 senior 
housing units behind Wal-Mart to 
be completed by 2010. These units 
will house senior residents and are 
designed to look like an apartment 
complex. 

“Tt’s good to see more places 
being built in Huntingdon, it gives 
the residents of Huntingdon more 
jobs and will benefit the commu- 
nity,” said senior Megan Peterson. 

“The Graystone project fur- 


Sexual attitudes on JC 
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man to pursue something in a way 
that is more aggressive because 
of that, and then not to be looked 
down upon but more congratulat- 
ed--not in an extreme situation, but 
in taking advantage of someone 
who was drunk or something like 
that.” 

The attitude that sex with some- 
one who is drunk is not “real” 
sexual assault is exactly the prob- 
lem, according to Assistant Dean 
of Students Dan Cook-Huffman. 
“T think there are cases where 
people are drinking too much, they 
have sex, it meets the definition of 
sexual assault because one or both 
were too intoxicated to consent ... 
but the person doesn’t define it as 
rape. ... They did a study. If you 
ask a woman, ‘have you ever been 
raped?’ she’ll say no. But if you 


ther serves the county’s goal in 
giving active adults greater op- 
tions for living accommodations. 
HCBI is pleased to support this 
project,” said Amy Sheaffer, Hunt- 
ingdon County business and in- 
dustry director of business devel- 
opment. 

Graystone Court Villas is an Al- 
toona based company that formed 
in 2000. They have 11 senior living 
community complexes in western 
Pennsylvania. 

Across from Wal-Mart’s  en- 
trance on Rt. 26, Shaner Invest- 
ments, an investment firm based 
in State College, is building the 
new hotel. The hotel will be named 
the Fairfield Inn and Suites. Con- 
struction is set to begin soon and 
be complete by the summer of 
2011. 

“Tt’s really great that all these 


ask, “Have you ever had sex when 
you didn’t want to?’ ‘Yes’. ‘Has 
anyone ever gone ahead and had 
sex with you when you said no?’ 
“Yes.”” 

What students and professors do 
not realize, said Cook-Huffman, is 
that “in terms of crime statistics, 
we are safe. ... There are things that 
happen every weekend if not every 
day that meet the legal definition 
of sexual assault, because we live 
in a culture where that domination 
of others, aggression to get your 
needs met, is very common.” 

“A rapist is not just someone 
who hops out of the bushes at 
three in the morning and grabs 
you,” he said. “It can be your boy- 
friend, an acquaintance, a relative 
... ‘Maybe that’s not appropriate, 
but it’s not rape’, is the feeling. As 
long as we keep fixed in our minds 
that rape is this narrow thing, the 


things are coming to Huntingdon. 
The restaurants will especially be 
nice for the college students,” said 
junior Elizabeth Moran. 

The Days Inn, formerly located 
on Rt. 22, was lost in a 2004 flood 
caused by Hurricane Ivan. 

“The Fairfield Inn will fill the 
void left by the demolition of the 
Days Inn and give tourists to the 
area another option to stay at,” 
Sheaffer said. 

The 83 room hotel will be ac- 
companied by two sites for res- 
taurants, one office building and 
one gas super station. The entire 
facility will sit on 35 total acres of 
land. The restaurants that may be 
filling those sites have not yet been 
confirmed. 

“T think it is great how Hunting- 
don is continuing to develop. The 
new hotel will be especially help- 


campus 


stranger in the bushes, it supports 
the system the way it is, and people 
think ‘Hey, no, we’re good men. 
We never have to think about it or 
change our own attitudes or be- 
haviors or reckon with the things 
we've done.’ This is not a popu- 
lar view but this is the way I think 
things are.” 

Freshman Briahnna Hoover had 
a similar opinion. “It’s expected 
for guys to hook up every week- 
end, and it’s expected for girls to 
put out, but once it’s done girls and 
guys both lose their respect for the 
women, but not for the guys,” she 
said. 

Dean of Students Kris Clarkson 
said, “I understand what Dr. Ben- 
nett is saying, but I think these 
things are more likely to happen 
when judgement is impaired. ... 
Bad things are most likely to hap- 
pen when people are under the 


ful for when Juniata hosts tourna- 
ments in athletics and for the big 
weekends such as homecoming. 
The new restaurants will also be 
great as they give students more 
options to eat in town instead of 
having to travel to Altoona or State 
College,” said Junior Stephanie 
Strauss. 

The economic impact the new 
facilities will bring to Huntingdon 
County has not yet been deter- 
mined. 

“The site will not only bring 
more dining variety to Huntingdon 
County it will also bring jobs to the 
area,” Sheaffer said. 

Once completed, the hotel and 
restaurants are expected to bring 
24 new jobs to Huntingdon Coun- 


ty. 
The office building will be be- 
tween 10,000 and 20,000 square 


influence of alcohol and put them- 
selves in bad situations or make 
themselves vulnerable. ... I think 
of Juniata as a caring community 
and that students look out for each 
other. I think they are forthright 
and come forward about potential 
incidents.” 

Illig, who is studying domes- 
tic violence and sexual violence 
on college campuses, disagreed. 
“People use that as an excuse. ‘I 
was so drunk, it doesn’t matter, I 
was drunk’.” 

Cook-Huffman agreed that 
drinking is often used as an excuse. 
“Tt’s a classic blame the victim. It 
assumes that all men are rapists, 
all men will rape when they get a 
chance, so ... you blame the victim 
for making herself vulnerable, it’s 
her fault.” 

Most students interviewed said 
that they were aware of the poten- 
tial for sexual assault on campus 
but that they felt safe anyway. To- 
ria Schrayer, a sophomore, said, 
“Even people who know that it’s 


accommodations, restaurants 


feet and open separately in 2011. 
The gas station will fill a particu- 
lar void for Rt. 26 when opened 
as it will be the only gas station on 
Rt. 26 from Huntingdon to State 
College that is open on Sundays. 

As Huntingdon County contin- 
ues to develop through economic 
development programs, the area 
will see more business traffic. The 
new hotel will help accommodate 
this new traffic. 

“The suites are not just hotel 
rooms,” Sheaffer said. “They are 
being built to accommodate more 
business traffic that is traveling to 
the area.” 

More information can be found 
about Shaner Investments at www. 
shanercorp.com and _ informa- 
tion about Graystone Villas can 
be found at www.graystonecourt. 
com. 


usually someone you know and 
trust still think ‘I know and trust 
these people, they would never’. 
As much as I sit here and say that 
I know that it’s mostly people you 
know, I can go through everyone 
on campus I know and say I feel 
safe around them. It’s a flawed 
thought process, but people have 
it.” 

Pat Hunter, a college counsel- 
lor, said that Juniata sponsors a fall 
semester sexual assault program 
for incoming freshmen. “They are 
more at risk because they are new- 
er, adjusting to campus life.” 

She also said that the Health 
and Wellness Center sponsors an 
ongoing sexual assault group for 
students. Students who have been 
assaulted can join after a brief 
meeting with her. 

Students who have been sexu- 
ally assaulted can contact Hunter 
at the Health and Wellness Cen- 
ter (ext. 3374) or Laura Schilajew 
from Huntingdon House at 814- 
643-2801. 
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Juniata College students on the Gambia study abroad trip speak with the President of The Gambia, Yahya 
Jammeh. This spring, eight Juniata students will study at the University of the Gambia. 


Gambian experience 


Students face their fears and grow to love Africa 


By Jewex L. DANIELS 





“My number one goal for the 
students is that they lose their fear 
of Africa,” said Emil Nagengast, 
professor of politics and chair 
of the politics department. He 
will be taking twenty students 
enrolled in his SeneGambia class 
to the Gambia from Dec. 30 to 
Jan. 14. SeneGambia is a com- 
monly used name for the region 
of Senegal and the Gambia. 

This winter trip was conceived 
by senior Jojo Harris because she 
did not want to go abroad for a 
full semester. “I haven’t gone 
abroad yet and I wanted to go 
to Africa so bad, so I convinced 
[Nagengast] to do a winter trip.” 
The winter break trip is planned 
only for this year. The total cost 
is $2950. 

“We’re going to visit the US 
Embassy and some of the organi- 
zations and villages to get an idea 
of the culture of the country... It’s 
a good opportunity that I thought 
I should take advantage of,” said 
senior Kimberly Eisenmann, who 
is also going in December. There 


has also been a summer trip to 
the Gambia for the last five years. 
Over 100 students have chosen to 
go in the summer instead of for 
the spring semester. 

Nagengast has been going to 
the Gambia since 2005. In 2005, 
Washington Jefferson Univer- 
sity professor of Politics Buba 
Misawa, a friend of Nagengast 
from graduate school, organized 
a trip for students. Nagengast and 
Juniata students were invited to 
come as well. Since then, Juniata 
developed its own Gambia study 
abroad program. 

There will be eight Juniata stu- 
dents and one Washington Jeffer- 
son student going to the Gambia 
in the spring. This spring Nagen- 
gast will be teaching international 
politics courses at the University 
of the Gambia. 

According to Nagengast, The 
University of the Gambia is a 
good school to study develop- 
ment policy, economics, social 
sciences and the humanities. Stu- 
dents with science POEs should 
be aware that Juniata will not ac- 
cept the Biology and Chemistry 


credits from the University of the 
Gambia. 

Senior Reta Carl went to the 
Gambia last spring. Her POE 
is International Business and 
Politics, so she needed to study 
abroad for at least one semester. 
While in the Gambia, Carl took 
classes in creative acting and 
writing, governance, tourism 
and development, and a class in 
Wolof, one language spoken in 
the Gambia. Carl also went to the 
beach, learned to cook African 
dishes and learned another Afri- 
can language, Mendinka, from 
friends she made at the Univer- 
sity. Carl hopes to return to the 
Gambia. “It was by far the best 
experience of my life,” she said. 

Some students have loved 
the Gambia so much they de- 
cided to extend their stay for a 
month or more, or return when 
they are able. “Some students 
do it because they want to spend 
time volunteering, such as at 
an orphanage. Some want to 
stay by themselves without the 
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PEC is made up of seven elected 
faculty members. All members 
of the PEC are tenured professors 
and have been through the process 
themselves. 

“They [the professors up for 
evaluation] will submit a portfolio 
to the committee. We [the com- 
mittee] will collect colleague eval- 
uations from six colleagues, three 
that they select themselves, and 
three that the committee selects. 
We collect the course and advising 
data. That all becomes part of their 
file,” said Williams. 

“The committee composes a re- 
port after a thorough review of all 
documentation and a thorough dis- 
cussion,” said DeHaas. 

“After the assessment is done, 
the committee writes a report and 
they do a vote, and they send that 
to me as arecommendation. I then 
review the case and the file and, in 
turn, make a recommendation to 
the president. He and I talk about 
it and generally we decide about it 
together,” said Lakso. 

“There are four areas of evalu- 
ation. Teaching, which holds the 
most weight at Juniata, is consid- 
ered the most valuable; profession- 
al development, which consists of 
regional, national, international 


presentations and _ publications; 
service to the college, the commu- 
nity, to the profession; and then ad- 
vising, how well you do advising 
students on their schedules, career 
paths, etc.,” said DeHaas. 

“The faculty really take this pro- 
cess seriously its not a perfect sys- 
tem, but it’s been developed with 
a lot of thought and consideration 
and there’s always room for im- 
provement. At this point, it seems 
to be working,” said DeHaas. 





Do you understand 
the tenure process at 
Juniata? 
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Food un-sustainability 
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and silverware from Baker may be 
used in Eagle’s Landing. Prior to 
this happening, Sodexo will have 
to arrange how to clean these extra 
dishes while still being convenient 
to students. 

The other eating establishments 
will see an expansion of the eco- 
friendly packaging currently in use 
in Eagle’s Landing. The new Eco- 
Products line is made from post- 
consumer cardboard, plant-based 
plastics, and other biodegradable 
materials. “When we have to use 
disposables, we look to use the 
ones that are best for the environ- 
ment, but really durables are best,” 
said Gurley. 

No matter what direction So- 
dexo and the Juniata Food Com- 
mittee decide to head in concern- 
ing sustainability, the path will be 
marked with many small steps. 


This may mean that Eagle’s Land- 
ing will only switch to actual sil- 
verware or durable cups for now 
or that Baker may only get rid of 
the display plates. However, Dean 
Kris Clarkson is not pessimistic 
about these changes, “it’s a big 
impression; I think people would 
appreciate the effort on campus.” 

“There have been positive 
changes on campus like the bio- 
degradable items...and days like 
Trayless Tuesdays are effective in 
reducing food waste,” said junior 
Britny Pensyl. “But there still is a 
lot of food waste in Baker though, 
and Muddy produces a lot of un- 
necessary trash.” 

“There are a lot of things that 
go on behind the scenes at Sodexo 
that students are not aware of,” said 
Kline. “I am very pro-Sodexo; 
I don’t think students know how 
much Sodexo and Hal [McLaugh- 
lin] do for the campus.” 





Semester in Washington, D.C. and Philly 


Juniata students meet professional goals during urban internships 


By SEAN FARLEY 





Juniata offers a semester long 
internship experience program in 
urban settings through Urban Se- 
mester. This program is headed by 
Director of Career Services Dar- 
win Kysor. Students attend one of 
three separate programs based in 
Philadelphia and Washington DC. 
Each is focused on career oriented 
internships as well as academics. 

Generally the programs are 
matchmaking services that con- 
nect students with internships in a 
variety of organizations, both pub- 
lic and private. The Washington 
Center program (TWC) in DC is 
by far the most popular. “At least 
three quarters of the students we 


have go to the Washington Cen- 
ter,” said Kysor. 

Senior Krystal Hope, a current 
intern with the Washington Center, 
describes her time there: “I am get- 
ting so much out of my TWC ex- 
perience. Not only learning more 
skills that can help towards my 
career goals and choices, but also 
on a personal level. The goal of the 
program is to prepare you for your 
career. I’ve had the chance to gain 
new friends and also interact with 
people who I don’t normally inter- 
act with as well as business pro- 
fessionals. I’ve also learned more 
time management skills since I’ve 
been in DC because I’ve had to 
balance school and work simulta- 
neously.” 


Students may attend the pro- 
grams for any number of reasons. 
Former Vice President of the Class 
of 2000, Jeffrey R. Bellomo, at- 
tended the Washington Center 
program with very specific goals 
in mind. “I wanted to learn about 
polls and pundits and their rela- 
tionship to the political system. 
My second academic goal was to 
listen to famous speeches such as 
the ‘checkers’ speech and deter- 
mine their contents and purpose. 
My professional goal was to meet 
the President of the United States 
and understand the realm of his of- 
fice,” said Bellomo. 

Bellomo accomplished his goals 
including to his delight, meeting 
then President Clinton. “I was able 


to get a few good pictures of him 
up close and personal (if I was any 
closer the secret service would 
have arrested me). Well anyway, 
the time arrived to finally shake 
hands with him, and I could not 
speak. I opened my mouth but 
nothing came out. For the first time 
in my life, I, Jeff Bellomo was ac- 
tually speechless,” said Bellomo. 
Bellomo, like all students who 
attended the Washington Center, 
created a personal portfolio during 
his stay. It is a detailed analysis of 
his experience, goals and achieve- 
ments while in Washington as an 
intern for Assistant to the President 
and Director of the White House 
Office on the “President’s Initia- 
tive for One America” Dr. Robert 


B. Johnson. Many students leave 
their portfolios with Kysor where 
they serve to provide a firsthand 
introduction to prospective appli- 
cants. 

Though similar, no two pro- 
grams are the same. “The Phila- 
delphia Center is much more 
academically focused than the 
others. Students there take about 
three courses. Students in DC 
could take only one day of aca- 
demics and four days of internship 
work.” Finding accommodation 
is marketed as part of the overall 
experience. Kysor notes, “not only 
do they not provide housing, but 
they advertise the fact.” Housing 
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Alumnus shows success in medicine 


Dr. Edward Trowbridge assures Juniata pre-meds that Organic Chemistry is worth it 


By Davip Hatem 





Anyone who has frequented the 
library, seen the worn and tired 
faces at a late night Jitters run, or 
has been at Juniata for more than 
a day can say that science students 
hold a strong argument for having 
one of the most difficult POEs that 
Juniata offers. Although the road to 
a career in medicine and other sci- 
entific fields is long and arduous, it 
can ultimately lead to a rewarding 
career. 

Juniata graduate and Hunting- 
don Podiatrist Edward Trowbridge 
“83 embodies this truth. Trow- 
bridge has been working in Hunt- 
ingdon since he left his residency 
in Lebanon, Pennsylvania; he re- 
ceived his graduate degree from 
the Temple University School of 
Podiatric Medicine in 1988. 

“T’m glad that I chose to go to 
Juniata instead of Penn State,” said 
Trowbridge. “Also, I’m glad I got 
to be a student athletic trainer, that 
was great hands on experience,” he 
added. 

Many students who chose to 
switch their POEs will never re- 
ceive that type of hands on expe- 
rience, since it is usually reserved 
for upperclassmen. Trowbridge 
encouraged students to stick with 
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1983 grad. Dr. Edward Trowbridge 
is a Huntingdon podiatrist. 


pre-med, despite hard classes. 

“Don’t let organic chemis- 
try change your mind about be- 
ing a pre-med geared POE. You 
shouldn’t switch out because the 
med classes are hard,” said Trow- 
bridge. 

Classes such as organic chem- 
istry act as a screen for medical 
school geared POE students. 

“Pll start the semester with 
twelve to fifteen advisees, and 
by the time they graduate, maybe 
two will apply for graduate school 
right out of college,” said Direc- 
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tor of Academic Support Services 
Sarah May Clarkson. “Many 
freshmen come to Juniata with this 
starry-eyed notion of the glam- 
our of medicine, law, or business. 
Maybe they didn’t have to work 
hard in high school, but college is 
a whole different ball game, as it 
should be,” she said. “Will your 
future wife be okay with all of the 
school and $400,000 of debt down 
the road? Most eighteen-year olds 
aren’t thinking of that type of 
thing,” Clarkson added. 

Clarkson believes that expecta- 
tions should be tough on students 
because of the dedication and 
work ethic required to look after 
someone else’s life. “If you can’t 
see down the road 10 to 12 years 
past all of the graduate school and 
residency, than I don’t want to see 
you when have to go into the emer- 
gency room,” she said. 

Although the expectations are 
exceedingly difficult, some stu- 
dents remain resilient, such as 
freshman Frank Filkosky. 

“I want to be a surgeon, I 
watched it in action and it seems 
interesting. Organic chemistry is 
tough, but pre-med is what I want 
to do so I don’t let it get me down,” 
said Filkosky. 

Sophomore Elura Fink agrees 
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that organic chemistry is one of the 
hardest parts of being in a medical 
school geared POE. “The chemis- 
try classes are definitely the hard- 
est. I just have to put in a lot of 
extra time,” said Fink. 

Sophomore Raneasha Bittner 
believes the tough classes will be 
worth the payoff. “For me person- 
ally, being able to help children is 
worth all of the extra work.” 

Trowbridge can attest to the 
benefits and satisfaction of com- 
pleting difficult classes such as 
organic chemistry in order to help 
others.“‘It feels great helping peo- 
ple. Oftentimes they walk out feel- 
ing a lot better,” said Trowbridge. 

In the course of helping people, 
Trowbridge has seen some bizarre 
sights.““When people with diabetes 
lose sensation in their feet, some 
pretty bizarre things can happen. 
It’s like, ‘how did you not know 
that was happening to your foot?’ 
Some of the things I’ve seen are 
just ridiculous.” 

Through years of persever- 
ance and dedication, Trowbridge 
has found fulfillment in his line 
of work, though just because one 
chooses not to pursue pre-med, 
does not mean he or she will not 
find fulfillment elsewhere. 


Freshman Alex Davis has 


switched his POE from bio pre- 
med to psychology and pre-law, 
but is confident about his choice. 

“T was always interested in sci- 
ence and helping people. It’s just 
that pre-med got very discouraging 
and it’s not the only way I can help 
people. I want to go to law school 
after I graduate from Juniata,” said 
Davis. 

Regardless of career choice, 
Trowbridge says that he has appre- 
ciated the strong sense of commu- 
nity found in Huntingdon, which 
he believes is greater than that of 
a larger city. 

“There’s definitely a stronger 
sense of community here in Hunt- 
ingdon. I’m involved in the fire 
company, the community center, 
and I coach a girls soccer team,” 
said Trowbridge. 

He also believes that Juniata has 
an invaluable role in the commu- 
nity. 
“T guess I would say that Juniata 
indirectly has an impact on my life 
still just because it’s such a big part 
of the community. There are a lot 
of elderly people in Huntingdon 
and they have a lot of respect and 
interest in Juniata. It’s not the case 
that there’s just the town and then 
there’s the college separately,” said 
Trowbridge. 





Locals living below the poverty line 


Students simulate a day in the life of those operating within a limited budget 


By ANDREW MEDLYN 





On Mon., Nov. 30, a poverty 
simulation was sponsored by Ju- 
niata nutrition students and Hunt- 
ingdon’s Center for Community 
Action (CCA) in order to raise 
poverty awareness. 

Dr. Deb Kirchoff-Glazier, biol- 
ogy professor and director of the 
health professions program, orga- 
nized the event in conjunction with 
the CAC, a statewide program 
aimed at helping low to moderate- 
income families from falling into 
poverty. Kirchoff-Glazier hopes 
to give students a sense of what it 
is like to live with limited means 
through role-playing scenarios. 

Ann Foor, the executive direc- 
tor of CAC, explained the focus 
of event was simulating a day in 
the life of a person in poverty. The 
simulation exemplified one month, 
divided into four 15-minute weeks 
for the hour of the workshop. 
There were a variety of booths set 
up. Each table represented a dif- 
ferent institution, from banks and 
schools to pawn shops and social 
services. 

During the event students were 
broken into small groups to rep- 
resent families. Each person was 
assigned an identity to accompany 
the scenario of living for a month 
with limited resources. One ‘fam- 
ily’ identity was unsteady: the fa- 
ther “Pablo” was in jail and the 
brother “Raul’s” college stipend 
was the only source of income. 

The simulation was designed 
to bring out frustrations with the 
system’s bureaucratic red tape and 
what seemed like limited resourc- 
es to deal with a great number of 
problems. This family’s task was 
to pay utilities at $235, buy food 


each week for $110, buy clothes at 
$60 and deal with other unexpect- 
ed needs throughout the ‘month.’ 

Many of the family situations 
were deemed hopeless. With Pablo 
in jail, this ‘family’ had to navi- 
gate the gritty realities of poverty 
in America. School age children 
typically dropped out of school by 
the second week in order to make 
money to support the family. Some 
children were even confiscated by 
social services. 

In many ways the scenario cap- 
tured the frustration of poverty. “It 
was maddeningly frustrating to 
stand in line for half the time to get 
nowhere, but I think we did alright 
in the end,” said junior participant 
Mike Mayer. 

Foor went on to explain that ac- 
cording to the U.S. Census Bureau 
some 37 million families are cur- 
rently in poverty. In Huntingdon 
County, according to data by the 
U.S. Census Bureau, nearly 13 
percent of the county’s residents 
are living below the poverty line. 
The poverty line is defined by a 
number of factors but for a family 
of four, is defined by those making 
less than $22,000 a year. There are 
a variety of other indicators such as 
the use of food stamps and Medic- 
aid expenditures for areas. Poverty 
is also more prevalent in rural and 
inner city areas rather than subur- 
ban areas. 

“TIfI can get] just one student to 
take action then my life will have 
been successful,” said Foor. 

Those living near or below 
the poverty line often have many 
health and wellness issues. While 
few in America face hunger on a 
daily basis, there are more aspects 
of poverty. Many of America’s 
poor are overweight due to the in- 
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A student and community member begging for vouchers and passes in the poverty simulator. The simulator 
gave students and community members the chance to live as an impoverished family for one month. 


ability to purchase healthy foods. 
Cheaper food is lower in nutrients 
needed and high in fat and sugar. 
Obesity often leads to other dis- 
eases as heart disease and diabetes. 
Many people in poverty cannot af- 
ford proper treatment for their ill- 
nesses. 

While the goal was to raise 
awareness with students, Foor 
and Glazier invited local commu- 
nity leaders as well. “There was 
a strong presence from our local 
clergy,” said Foor. Surprisingly 
though, there were no public rela- 
tions officials present. According 
to Foor, elected representatives 
including the mayor’s office and 


county commissioner had been 
invited but cited scheduling con- 
flicts. Kirchoff-Glazier who also 
works with the Huntingdon Coun- 
ty Nutrition Taskforce, believes 
though that Huntingdon officials, 
“have so many responsibilities to 
juggle that they place it [poverty] 
low on the priority list.” 
Kirchoff-Glazier also partici- 
pates in the Huntingdon County 
Nutritional Taskforce, a program 
that in addition to helping low in- 
come families learn more about 
nutrition, also provides lunches 
during the summer time to low 
income children. The funding for 
the lunch program comes from the 


State. 

Assistance for poor families is 
available. The simulation shows 
it is possible to get help, provided 
that one navigates the myriad of 
government welfare institutions 
and local communities. With an 
astounding 13 percent of Hunting- 
don County living near or below 
the poverty line, it seemed disap- 
pointing to the organizers that 
elected officials were not present. 
Still, they felt the event was a suc- 
cess. “This was our first time part- 
nering with Juniata to bring this 
experience to others, and we are 
looking forward to doing so in the 
future,” concluded Foor. 
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Junior Danielle Fulmer and sophomores Nick Bauer and Suzanne 
Nemetz demonstrate seat belt safety with an egg and a toy car. 
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‘| Volunteerism at a high 


RSOs help out at Huntingdon Community Center 


By Nicote Houck 





Due to increased awareness, 
the Juniata student body is dedi- 
cating more time to volunteering 
throughout Huntingdon. Regis- 
tered Student Organizations (RSO) 
have been taking time to volunteer 
at the Huntingdon Community 
Center in an after school program 
organized and run by Juniata Col- 
lege student leaders. 

Jessica Maxon ’09, senior Gil- 
lian Thomas, juniors Rebecca 
Coleman and Jesse Northridge 
organize and coordinate an after 
school program for kindergarten 
through fifth grade students of 
Huntingdon. At the beginning of 
the semester, the student leaders 
emailed RSOs offering them the 
chance to come up with an activity 
to present to the children. 

“Since we have been sending 
the emails, more clubs are express- 
ing interest,” said Coleman. 

Seventeen Juniata students vol- 
unteer for the tutoring program at 


the HCC that runs daily from 4-6 
p.m. The program focuses on edu- 
cation. 

According to Thomas, it expos- 
es the children to different positive 
role models, while also inspiring 
them to stay in school. These stu- 
dent leaders are encouraging RSOs 
to participate in the program. The 
children also enjoy when students 
come to volunteer and see it is a 
fun change from their everyday 
routine. 

Volunteering at the HCC is also 
a learning experience for both Ju- 
niata students and the Center’s 
children. 

“The kids appreciate anything 
you do, even if you just come play 
with them,” said Thomas, who has 
worked with the HCC since her 
freshman year as a tutor and a stu- 
dent leader. 

Generally, Juniata RSOs volun- 
teer once per semester and plan 
a 40-minute activity for the kids. 
Coleman, who has been with the 
program since her freshman year 


as a tutor and a student leader, is in 
charge of the planning and prepa- 
ration of these activities. 

“You have to have an activity 
planned and cleared through us. 
As long as they’re age appropri- 
ate, there isn’t much of a limit on 
activities,” said Maxon. 

Numerous RSOs_ have vol- 
unteered at the HCC in the past. 
These clubs range from Juniata’s 
Quick Response Service, Juniata 
Instructors of the Future, the Gym 
Class Club, Habitat for Humanity, 
JC Step Team, Christian Minis- 
try Board, Dance Ensemble, the 
Juniata Cheerleaders, the Juniata 
Football team, to Catholic Coun- 
cil. Previous activities have been a 
healthy eating presentation, build- 
ing gingerbread houses and dodge 
ball. 

“Tt’s always nice to have stu- 
dents show an interest in the com- 
munity,” said Maxon. 

RSOs interested in volunteering 
at the HCC should, contact Jessica 
Maxon. 





Students “Journal to Win” for research 


Life Choices survey students in therapeutic pilot program about drugs and alcohol 


By Betuany NOELLE MELOCHE 





Juniata was one of 14 colleges 
selected to participate in the Jour- 
nal to Win pilot and research pro- 
gram. Journal to Win strives to 
help people make successful deci- 
sions and encourages self-explo- 
ration, problem solving, and posi- 
tive affirmations. It is unique in its 
approach to journaling because it 
uses online interactive tools that 
are, to many students, more famil- 
iar and comfortable than tradition- 
al written journals. 

Pat Hunter, a college counselor 
in the Health and Wellness Cen- 
ter, is coordinating and encourag- 
ing campus participation in the 
program. She is excited about the 
program’s potential and considers 


journaling to be a valuable thera- 
peutic tool. “With the program, it’s 
all question prompted, but students 
can go beyond that if they want 
to,” said Hunter. 

The pilot program is on Life 
Choices, which deals primarily 
with students’ relationships with 
alcohol and drugs. Future pro- 
grams to be developed include 
Body Image, Self-esteem, Educa- 
tion and Careers, and Sports Com- 
petition. 

The creators of Journal to Win, 
Dr. Sheppard Kominars and Dr. 
Kim Hiatt, will also be conducting 
scientific research to investigate 
changes in healthy choices made 
by the participants. After the pilot 
is completed and the results are 
analyzed, Kominars and Hiatt will 


complete the other programs and 
make them available for purchase. 

Hunter said of the research: 
“One of the points of the program 
is privacy. The answers are totally 
confidential. The entrance and exit 
surveys are the only information 
sent to Dr. Kominars and Dr. Hiatt 
for research.” 

Hunter thinks that this is a great 
opportunity for Juniata, which is 
very supportive of research. “I 
think it looks good for Juniata, and 
is good for Juniata to be involved 
with that,” said Hunter. 

Hunter hopes to have up to 50 
students complete the pilot pro- 
gram. “The men’s basketball team 
has agreed to assist us. We are 
thrilled because we have a lot of 
athletes on campus and we’d like 


to get their input as well,” said 
Hunter. 

Another benefit to participating 
in the pilot is that when the Jour- 
nal to Win product is made com- 
mercially available, there will be a 
significant cost reduction for those 
colleges who participated in the 
research. 

Due to the nature of the pilot 
program, Hunter is not allowed 
to ask students’ about their an- 
swers. “It’s kind of hands-off, and 
just making sure they’re follow- 
ing through. They get to process 
their own feelings and don’t have 
to share it with anyone if they 
don’t want to,” said Hunter. She 
explained that if Juniata buys the 
program it would be used more as 
a therapeutic tool. The counselors 


would work to identify students 
with certain needs and suggest ap- 
propriate programs for them, and 
spend more time discussing their 
answers and experiences. “We 
don’t want it to be a replacement 
for counseling,” said Hunter. 

“T think they’re waiting for 
results on the pilot to see what 
changes they need to make,” said 
Hunter. She is eager and hopeful 
that Juniata will show good num- 
bers for student participation. Once 
the pilot is completed on Dec. 8, 
all of the 14 colleges will be sent 
the research results. “I’m hoping 
it shows it is beneficial. . . we’re 
excited that if it is, that it’s another 
opportunity we can offer students 
for their personal development,” 
said Hunter. 





College Climbers hope 
to transform cliffs 


Lack of communication adds difficulty for school group 


By Matt BEGLEY 





The question of who actually 
owns the Cliffs has made efforts 
for the Juniata College Climb- 
ers difficult as it tries to make the 
popular student hang out more 
conducive to rock climbing and 
repelling. 

Group members believe that 
permanent installation of safety 
equipment will stop potential ac- 
cidents from occurring. Also, 
the climbers are looking to add a 
few four inch climbing bolts both 
at the top and on the cliffs to al- 
low for greater accessibility. They 
currently carry their equipment to 
the Cliffs in order to safely repel 
or traditionally climb. This gear 
takes a long time to set up and take 
down. 


Senior George Braun has been 
at the forefront of these efforts. 
He first contacted the Huntingdon 
Borough in his attempts to make 
these alterations. 

“They gave me the run around 
for a while,” said Braun. So far, he 
has discovered that the Borough 
owns the top of the Cliffs. The rail- 
road owns part of the bottom with 
no clear boundary. 

“Considering the graffiti [and 
litter], something positive would 
be good up there,” Braun said. 
“Climbers know what they are do- 
ing. We’re glad there’s a spot like 
that so close to campus.” 

Freshman Trevor Lescinsky 
thinks that what the club is look- 
ing to do is fine. “It’d make it way 
easier and safer for recreational 
climbers to climb,” he said. “It’s 


not going to ruin the view of the 
cliffs for anyone who doesn’t want 
to climb.” 

“Until the issue of being able 
to install equipment at the cliffs 
is resolved, the climbers can go 
to Pulpit Rocks, a Juniata owned 
site outside of Huntingdon. Pul- 
pit Rocks is used by the Geology 
Department and has some older 
climbing equipment. The simple 
proximity of the Cliffs makes them 
a better place for rock climbing, 
and their structure and composi- 
tion are better than those of Pulpit. 

For now, schoolwork and the 
weather are slowing the climbers 
down. Braun hopes to use this lull 
to find out who he needs to talk to 
in sorting out the problem. Braun 
hopes that the alterations will help 
spur student interest in the club. 
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Standing on top of the Cliffs, one can see the graffiti that goes from the 
top to the bottom. The Cliffs are a great place to go to relax, hang out 
with friends and appreciate the beautiful view of the valley. 
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Safety drills make campus more secure 


College practices emergency procedures before leaving for Thanksgiving break 


By CLAIRE WAYMAN 





On Nov. 24, at 2 p.m. the Col- 
lege conducted the first “Secure 
in Place’ drill, which was added 
to the list of safety drills in Jan. 
2009. It was accompanied by fire 
and evacuation drills held in the 
morning. 

Tim Launtz, the director of resi- 
dential life and public safety, felt 
that adding the ‘Secure in Place’ 
drill to the safety procedures was 
the right choice. 

“We have drills to give indi- 
viduals the sense of well being and 
knowledge that they know what 
to do and they know that we have 
a procedure in place to deal with 
a situation,” said Launtz. “Our 
students have to have confidence 
in that they know what to do and 
that they know the College knows 
what to do.” 

Launtz decided to have the drills 
on Nov. 24 even though many stu- 
dents were already headed home 
for Thanksgiving Break. 

“The date just seemed like a 
good day, a transition day. Because 
one of the things we don’t want to 
interrupt are the academics. When 


we conferred with the administra- 
tors here on campus it seemed like 
a good day because at that time 
there will be some students leav- 
ing, but there will still be some 
students here. It doesn’t seem like 
it’s an overly big test day,’ said 
Launtz. 

Launtz wanted to have the ‘Se- 
cure in Place’ drill earlier in the 
semester, but he felt that there was 
too much going on and students 
would feel ‘overwhelmed.’ 

‘Secure in Place’ will help keep 
the campus safe from intruders 
and also alert the students and staff 
about severe weather conditions. 
Launtz listed the possible reasons 
a ‘Secure in Place’ drill would be 
necessary. 

“Tt’s not just the idea we’ re doing 
a ‘Secure in Place’ drill because of 
the active shooter, there are a lot of 
other events, emergency situations 
that could necessitate a ‘Secure in 
Place.’ We could have to because 
of a weather situation. We could 
have to because of a hazardous 
material incident. We might have 
to ‘Secure in Place’ for some type 
of activity contiguous to campus,” 
said Launtz. 


Kristen Brewer, resident director 
of Lesher Hall and assistant direc- 
tor of student activities, feels that 
the ‘Secure in Place’ procedure 
will help move Juniata towards 
greater safety. 

“T look at ‘Secure in Place’ as 
a really positive step in the right 
direction, but not the ultimate 
level of security we will have at Ju- 
niata” said Brewer. “I think it is a 
really great stepping stone in terms 
of helping to promote that sense 
of well being and safety in the 
community and on the campus, 
but it is also hopefully the first in 
a long line of ways that we can 
make sure everyone is happy and 
healthy” 

One of the stones already in 
place to achieve that goal is the 
Emergency Notification System, 
which sends texts messages to 
subscribed cell phones in case an 
emergency should arise. 

Brewer thinks that the new 
safety drill is important in keeping 
the College and surrounding areas 
safe. “I think it is one of those sys- 
tems that will be really advanta- 
geous in a number of situations in 
case of inclement weather or any- 


thing going on adjacent to campus 
that causes us a little, I don’t want 
to say fret, but if there are cases 
that we have to do that we can,” 
said Brewer. “In case there would 
ever be an intruder or shooter on 
campus then it’s a nice way to alert 
everybody at once and the sur- 
rounding community.” 

Her duties as a Resident Di- 
rector during a ‘Secure in Place’ 
drill include walking around her 
dorm and making sure everyone 
is appropriately secured, checking 
doors, making sure cell phones 
are turned to silent and checking 
if the blinds are closed. “If a situa- 


tion was to actually happen, then I 
would secure in place with every- 
body else,” said Brewer. 

Although many students left for 
Thanksgiving Break before the 
drill, Brewer feels that it was more 
manageable with fewer students. 
“An advantage, on one hand, is it 
is always easier to do a trial with 
less people than it is to do it with 
more,” said Brewer. For the stu- 
dents who were gone during the 
first testing of ‘Secure in Place’ 
have not missed their opportu- 
nity to practice the drill. “It won’t 
be the first time we do ‘Secure in 
Place,”” said Brewer. 
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Do the Secure in Place drills help to 
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Juniata benefits host country 


> from GAMBIA page 4 





group, so they can check it out 
by themselves,” said Nagengast. 
Students have volunteered at an 
organic farm or a women’s rights 
group. In addition, some students 
interested in health professions 
have had the opportunity to 
work at a teaching hospital in the 
Gambia or with CIAM Public 
Health Research and Develop- 
ment Center, helping with AIDS 
education and community health 
programs. 

“One thing with this trip that 
I’m very proud of: our involve- 
ment in the Gambia has made 
a big difference to a lot of the 
people there. ...That’s a Univer- 
sity where the average professor 
makes $250 a month,” said Na- 
gengast. The money Juniata stu- 
dents from the summer trip have 
brought into the Gambia is the 
equivalent of the annual salary of 


12 professors at the University of 
the Gambia. 

Other people impacted by Ju- 
niata students bringing money 
into the country are the tour 
guides, bus drivers and the man 
whose house Juniata students rent 
while in the Gambia. 

“The worst health problem 
we've had was one student [who] 
had a jellyfish sting,” said Nagen- 
gast. The Gambia is just as safe 
as Huntingdon, according to Na- 
gengast. “I would be more afraid 
to take students to Philadelphia, 
New York or Newark for three 
weeks,” he said. There have been 
no criminal emergencies on the 
Gambia trip, and no Juniata stu- 
dents have come back early from 
the trip. 

Currently, the longest pos- 
sible trip for students is the full 
spring semester and summer if 
they want to extend their stay. 
However, they would have to 


pay extra fees for changing their 
plane tickets. “If students wanted 
to go the full year we could make 
it happen,” said Nagengast. No 
students have yet proposed a full 
year trip. 

“When people think of Africa 
they think they’re all poor and 
have AIDS. I’m not gonna say 
these things aren’t true some- 
times, but you can’t know unless 
you go. [The Gambian people] 
are some of the happiest people 
in the world,” said Harris. 

“Juniata really takes care of 
you as a student so you can have 
a great experience abroad.... I 
think [studying abroad] teaches 
you a lot about yourself’ said 
Carl. “They have a saying [in 
the Gambia]: ‘Gambia, no prob- 
lem.’ They’re struggling but their 
outlook on life is so positive. If 
they’re positive about the things 
they don’t have, why should I be 
negative when I have so much?” 





Metropolitan exposure 


> from URBAN page 4 





typically consists of a house or 
apartment in touristy areas in and 
around center city and is found on 
the intern’s own time. 

The deadline for application to 
Urban Semester next year is Dec. 
1, similar to study abroad. Kysor 
explains the reason behind the 
deadlines, “When I first came here, 
we just gave it to any student who 
expressed interest. That year there 
were four students who were ac- 
cepted into the program. But later 
one really good student came to us 
and there was no money left. We 
have the cutoff in December to 
give everyone a fair chance to get 
into the program.” Students who 
miss the deadlines are considered 
based on funds still available. 

Students interested in applying 
are required to submit a profes- 
sional resume, their college tran- 
script, and a copy of application 


essays or a statement of purpose. 
Only rising juniors and above may 
apply. To be approved students 
must demonstrate the importance 
of the experience to them as it re- 
lates to their future career. In addi- 
tion their character and behavior 
must be weighed as to their ability 
to give a good impression of Ju- 
niata. Cost is a factor as well. 

Applicants are screened by an 
internship committee, which is run 
by professors from seven different 
academic areas, including Kysor. 
He admits that the Juniata applica- 
tion process is often more rigorous 
than the criteria for the actual pro- 
grams themselves. “If they make it 
through our process they’ll get in. 
We’ve never had a single one not 
get in,” said Kysor. Kysor com- 
ments that interest in the program 
and therefore competitiveness has 
varied throughout the years, “some 
years we get seven to eight candi- 
dates, some years three to four.” 

Krystal Hope highly recom- 
mends the experience, “No mat- 
ter what your interests are there is 
bound to be an internship that suits 
you. Either you will learn what 
you would like to do in the future 
or you'll identify what you don’t 
want to do. DC is a great place 
for people who are used to small 
towns to get their feet wet in a big 
city. It’s relatively slower paced 
compared to NY and more hustle 
and bustle than Huntingdon, PA. 
It’s also a great place to experience 
every form of American culture: 
shopping, food, politics, different 
cultures, languages, ways of think- 
ing.” 

Urban Semester is not to be 
confused with Urban Immersion, 
which is also run through Career 
Services. According to Commu- 
nity Service and Learning Coor- 
dinator Abigail Baird, Urban Im- 
mersion 1s “a one week, one credit 
course focusing on advocacy and 
public service.” 
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JCEL’s Amy Sheaffer wins award 


Sheaffer made the cut for the Foremost Under 40 before the age of 30 


By Jessica DEMARCHIS 





Amy Sheaffer, Director of Busi- 
ness Development at JCEL, was 
awarded a spot on the list of the 
Foremost Under 40. The Penn- 
sylvania Business Central Journal 
awards this title to 25 Pennsylva- 
nia leaders annually who excel 
in their careers before the age of 
40. This year, 30 nominees were 
awarded from all 16 counties in 
Pennsylvania. 

“IT was flabbergasted when I 
got the phone call and heard they 
wanted to interview me for this 
award. I would like to thank the 
person who nominated me and had 
faith in my ability,” said Sheaffer. 

To be recognized for the award, 
employees must go above and be- 
yond the average duties in their 
careers and communities. The par- 
ticipants are nominated by leaders 
in their community such as the 
Chamber of Commerce, busi- 
nesses and co-workers. Sheaffer 


is unaware of who nominated her, 
since the Journal likes to keep it 
confidential. 

“TSheaffer] is involved in 
schools and very active. Amy is a 
moving force that creates jobs in 
Huntingdon,” said Harry Zimbler, 
editor of the PA Business Central 
Journal. 

Sheaffer graduated from Mill- 
ersville University in 2004 with a 
dual concentration in Marketing 
and Management. She began as a 
sales associate, but soon became 
a marketing manager at Cisney 
& O’Donnell, Inc. In Nov. 2007, 
Sheaffer was hired as the direc- 
tor of business development with 
Huntingdon County Business and 
Industry, Inc. They work alongside 
JCEL to assist small businesses 
start-up in a non-profit manner. 

Through JCEL, Sheaffer men- 
tors to students and people of the 
community who are interested in 
starting their own business. She 
helps them make business plans 


and find funds to get started. 
“Here at JCEL, we help turn ideas 
into businesses. We won’t always 
know the answer, but we will find 
someone who does,” said Sheaffer. 

Sheaffer also currently assists 
businesses with securing funding 
and collaborates with federal to lo- 
cal economic development teams 
to advance economic develop- 
ment. She is involved in the new 
construction project across from 
the Huntingdon Wal-Mart and 
the renovations being done to the 
JCEL building. 

Sheaffer is also a Keystone In- 
novation Zone Coordinator. She 
promotes advancement thorough 
technology to drive economic de- 
velopment. 

“Amy cares about our commu- 
nity and is actively involved in nu- 
merous outside organizations and 
committees, as well as all econom- 
ic development projects through 
HCBI. She is a very dedicated and 
hard worker. I am glad to see her 


receive such an honor,” said Direc- 
tor of Business Outreach, Susanne 
House, who works alongside She- 
affer. 

Sheaffer is involved in her 
community as well. She is on the 
Board of Directors of Huntingdon 
County Partnership for Econom- 
ic Progress, chairman of Junior 
Achievement, council member of 
the Huntingdon Borough Boom- 
town Committee, member of Ca- 
reerLink Manufacturing Partner- 
ship and the list goes on. Her past 
also involves volunteering at the 
Saxton Liberty Parent Teacher As- 
sociation, Huntingdon Young Pro- 
fessionals and Raystown Region 
Home and Garden Show. 

“Amy assists Juniata College 
students and Huntingdon County 
entrepreneurs bring their business 
idea from concept to reality. She 
also promotes economic growth 
throughout Huntingdon County 
by coordinating the Keystone In- 
novation Zone and administering 


the Keystone Opportunity Zone,” 
said Megan Berry, an operations 
assistant who works with Amy on 
a daily basis. 

Sheaffer tries to educate early 
and encourages students to learn 
more. Learning to run a small busi- 
ness gives students skills that are 
valuable in any major. 

Sheaffer enjoys the work she 
is doing. However, she does have 
other paths she wants to accom- 
plish eventually. 

“This is a good thing to come 
out of Juniata. There is a whole 
other world of career possibilities 
in business,” said Sheaffer. “My 
ultimate goal is to do in depth mar- 
keting research and find out why 
people buy. 

To win the award of Foremost 
under 40, it takes dedication, ex- 
cellence and heart. “[Sheaffer] is 
making a difference by helping to 
create businesses and enjoys help- 
ing people realize their dreams,” 
said Zimbler. 





Equity on and off the field 


> from TITLE IX page | 





more aggressive in locker room 
transformations,” said Clarkson. 

Although Title [IX does not 
solely pertain to athletics, Juniata’s 
only concern is in that department. 
“In the beginning, Title IX was 
aimed at allowing a college educa- 
tion to more women but then dif- 
ferent groups started wondering 
how it applied to them, that’s how 
athletics became such a big part of 
Title IX,” said Caroline Gillich, 
senior woman administrator and 
head field hockey coach. 

Clarkson explains that there are 
three measuring prongs for view- 
ing Title [IX compliance. These 
prongs are proportionality, demon- 
strated history and interest accom- 
modation. 

Proportionality refers to the per- 
centage of female athletes in the 
general student population. “When 
you have more women than men 
at your college it automatically 
makes compliance harder,” said 
Gillich. Juniata is 53 percent fe- 
male. This technically means 
that 53 percent of our student ath- 
lete population should be female. 
“Only 44 percent of our student 
athletes are female, so we fail the 
first prong,” said Gillich. Adding 
additional women’s sports would 
help the College to pass this first 
step to achieving compliance. 

“A lot of small schools like us 
are in this same boat on this is- 
sue because a large program like 
football really tips the scales,” said 
Clarkson. 

The second prong refers to a 
school’s demonstrated history of 
program expansion for the under- 
represented sex. “In ‘95 the Col- 
lege cut five men’s programs, 
wrestling and tennis being two of 
them, and added women’s soccer, 
which gave us a good demonstrat- 
ed history. But when we reinstated 
men’s cross-country and tennis, it 
brought us down on the compli- 
ance scale,” said Clarkson 

Although this means the College 
also fails the second prong, rein- 
stating men’s tennis was not solely 
the decision of the College. 


“Tn the case of men’s tennis, the 
program was brought back at the 
request of an alumnus who award- 
ed us a gift to do so. It wasn’t a hit 
to the budget, but it certainly didn’t 
help our [Title [X] numbers,” said 
Clarkson. 

The third prong refers to accom- 
modating the interest of the under- 


G6 


There’s nothing 
wrong with Title Ix, 
it’s the way schools 
are twisting it nega- 

tively that makes 
Title IX seem to be at 
fault. 





represented sex. This is the only 
place where the College is compli- 
ant. “If a club sport did have the 
numbers and interest to become 
a varsity sport we would have to 
find a way to do it; but so far there 
just aren’t any clubs that have 
reached the varsity status,” said 
Lefresne. 

“We’re only doing enough to 
get by in addressing equity, and in 
the end it only hurts the students of 
the College,” said sophomore field 
hockey player Kara Buda. 

Title [X is controversial. How- 
ever, Gillich feels that understand- 
ing Title IX is a main key to com- 


plying to it. “Title IX has been so 
twisted and abused, when admin- 
istrations didn’t know how to com- 
ply, they just dropped programs. 
There’s nothing wrong with Title 
IX, it’s the way schools are twist- 
ing it negatively that makes Title 
IX seem to be at fault,” said Gil- 
lich. 

In order for the College to un- 
derstand their option in the current 
state of incompliance, they have 
outsourced for help. “The Col- 
lege just recetved an NCAA grant, 
so we’ve hired a guy to look at 
our college and do a Title IX as- 
sessment. We will bring in Jeffrey 
Orleans, a retired key player in 
the Ivy League’s athletics confer- 
ence,” said Clarkson. 

Orleans will evaluate the Col- 
lege that will help benefit the ath- 
letics department. 

“[’m curious to see if Jeff will 
cookie-cut reforms the way he 
wants or put our interests first. I 
love the College because they give 
us coaches the freedom to make 
decisions that we think will benefit 
our teams, but we often forget that 
the decisions we make as coaches 
effect our equity,” said Gillich. 

“At the end of the day, my opin- 
ion on whether we’re in compli- 
ance with Title [X is just that: an 
opinion. For that matter, so is Car- 
oline Gillich’s, so is Kris Clark- 
son’s, and so is the Office of Civil 
Rights. Judges are the only ones 
who get to decide whether or not 
an institution is in compliance with 
Title IX,” said Lefresne. 
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Is Juniata Title IX compliant in its sports programs? 
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Students escape 
to Club VLB 


Free event nixes science for dancing 


By Kenan Li 





On Nov. 21, Juniata Activi- 
ties Board (JAB) hosted the first 
dance party in von Liebig’s his- 
tory, a free event that offered stu- 
dents a chance to enter the build- 
ing without science in mind. 

“Tt has the best architectural 
structure for an event like this.” 
said sophomore Jakub Szulacz- 
kowski, one of the main organiz- 
ers. 

The party was held on both 
floors. Dancing and refreshments 
were located on the first floor. 
Sophomore Robert Sassen and 
sophomore Jakub Szulaczkowski 
filled the role of DJ on the sec- 


ond floor. At least 150 students 
attended the event, which lasted 
until 2 a.m. 

Working with a budget of 
$500, Szulaczkowski and fresh- 
men Luke Thompson, Jessica 
Demarchis and Joel Rhodes be- 
gan planning in October. 

Rhodes said that the purpose 
of the event was for students to 
escape from their work and enjoy 
themselves. Student response 
has indicated that this may not be 
the last that students hear of Club 
VLB. 

“Based on the feedback, it is 
very likely that we will have this 
event again, because everyone 
seems to enjoy it,” Rhodes said. 





Rugby fundraiser 


> from CALENDAR page 4 





“We may not be wearing 
clothes, but there won’t be any 
nudity,” said Charles “Mini” Ve- 
ranis, a sophomore on the team. 
“We’re not going to be exposing 
any private areas.” 

The calendar is obviously 
geared toward students, but the 
team also hopes some of the more 
“liberal” families with sons on the 
team and community members 
will purchase it, Veranis said. 

“We want adults and our fami- 
lies to want to put it up in their 
houses,” said Alex “Meatwad” 
Belonis, a sophomore team mem- 
ber. “The more people that buy 
the calendar, the better for the 
charity,” said Belonis. 

The idea for the calendar 
came from some rugby alumni 
who have always wanted to do 
a calendar that featured various 
rugby team members in various 
states of dress (or undress) for 
charity. Senior Nate Anderson 
developed the idea and presented 
it to the team. Many team mem- 


bers were unsure about the idea at 
first. However, Veranis said that 
once the team heard more about 
the calendar they became excited 
about the project. 

Belonis and Veranis said that 
they are not worried about the 
reaction the calendar might pro- 
voke from more conservative 
students or community members. 
“Tf anyone has a problem with it, 
that’s fine, but we are doing it for 
charity,” said Belonis. 

“Tt’s exploitation for a good 
cause,” said Veranis. 

While Fulton said he could 
not divulge too much informa- 
tion about the final product, he 
did say that the team is in the 
process of taking the pictures and 
assembling the calendar. “We’ve 
been having meetings about it 
and we’ve already taken [photo- 
graphs for] July, December, and 
November,” he said. The team 
hopes to have the calendar out by 
Jan., but it may not be available 
until Fall of 2010. Fulton said the 
team plans to sell the calendar for 
about $10. 
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STHUMBS UP, THUMBS DowK(’S 


a 
® 


cleaning our room? 


to a suite in East for being put on probation, twice. 
Aren’t we a little old to be getting grounded for not 


to the music in Baker. A legitimate opinion will be 
given when we can actually hear the music. 


to the Christmas lights on Founders. They’re nice. 


“Juniatian” Web site revamped 


By ALEX LOUGHRAN 





On Feb. 17, 2009 the Juniatian 
staff launched the online edition 
of the campus newspaper, Junia- 
tian.com. The Web site has risen 
in popularity since, and was vis- 
ited in October over 2,400 times. 

Given its success, the Edito- 
rial Board decided an update was 
needed. Currently we are run- 
ning the Web site using Word- 
press blog editing software. 

The goal is to produce a more 
professional looking Web site. 
The tentative debut is Monday, 
Dec. 7. 


We wanted to give Juniatian. 
com a Web 2.0 feel. A common 
problem among Web sites for 
other schools was their complex- 
Ity. 

The final product was de- 
signed for easy usage. I wanted a 
light site that would load quick- 
ly. Finding articles to be easy. 
Therefore it takes no more than 
two clicks to access any article on 
the site. 

From here the Web site will 
be updated on a periodical basis. 
Comments and a letter-to-the- 
editor submission box are next on 
the list of features to be added. 





Realities of sexual assault 


EDITORIAL 


Sexual assault is complicated. 
Different states have different 
laws; various religions have vari- 
ous ideas. Generally, sexual as- 
sault is defined as non-consensual 
sexual activity. Sexual assault does 
not always constitute intercourse. 
It can be verbal, visual or physi- 
cal. Yet, our sexual attitudes play 
a crucial role in understanding sex- 
ual abuse and the aftermath for its 
victims. The question ultimately 
remains: Who commits sexual as- 
sault and who are the victims? 

The reality of sexual assault 
is that most victims are sexually 
assaulted by people they know; 
family members, friends, signifi- 
cant others. Staggeringly, only 22 
percent of rape victims are sexu- 
ally assaulted by strangers. That 
results in the remaining 78 percent 
of victims being assaulted by the 
people who surround them every- 
day. People who victims have 
previous relationships with, talk to 
and enjoy being around. 

Stereotypically, we envision 
sexual assault as an isolated male 
forcefully and brutally attacking an 


adult woman. In fact, the diction- 
ary supports this stereotype, defin- 
ing sexual assault as “sexual inter- 
course with a woman by a man 
without her consent and chiefly 
by force or deception.’ Under this 
presumption, no one is raped by 
someone they know, men are not 
raped, young girls are not raped 
and homosexuals and lesbians are 
not raped. 

Today, that is an ignorant 
thought process. Sexual assault is 
not gender conscious. Sexual as- 
sault can and does occur between 
two men, between two women and 
to men by women. In fact, one 
out of every ten men is sexually 
assaulted. Believing that women 
are the only victims is outdated. 
Because sexual attitudes preface 
our definitions of rape, the belief is 
that if a man is sexually assaulted, 
he has lost his sense of masculin- 
ity. Ifmen are seen as the dominate 
sex and if they are overpowered by 
another man or a female, the vic- 
timized man often feels shame and 
doesn’t report his assault. 

Although a sexual assault case 
occurs every two minutes, rape 
is the most underreported crime 
in America. Although significant 





Ask the Administration 


“Students are commonly com- 
plaining about Kronos and having 
numerous problems from not be- 
ing able to login to having the in- 
correct hours clocked. What ben- 
efits does Kronos serve over other 
programs and why do we use the 
Kronos system?” 

The Kronos software actually 
has a lot more to offer then other 
similar programs. We have re- 
searched other programs and even 
talked to other colleges regarding 
their experiences with Kronos and 
other software programs. We have 
found that any problems we may 
have with Kronos would also oc- 
cur if we used other software. The 
student problems that occur and 
have been reported to me, are usu- 
ally not due to the software itself. 
It’s merely the fact that they either 
haven’t went through the train- 
ing course available on Moodle, 
so they know how to properly 
use the software, or they have not 
completed the online authoriza- 
tion (commonly referred to as the 
Blue Card) in order to be set up 
with access to Kronos. The autho- 
rization is the center of the hiring 
process and should be completed 
at least one day prior to a student 
beginning to work. This provides 
Human Resources the notification 
to hire the student and if it is com- 
pleted timely along with tax paper- 
work the student will have access 
to Kronos on their hire date. 

There was one recent occa- 
sion when punches were recorded 
an hour different then what they 
should have been. This was a 
unique situation involving the new 


Kronos server that was installed 
recently. It was quickly resolved 
and anyone who worked during 
the few hours in question was con- 
tacted by payroll. We worked with 
supervisors and students to assure 
any inaccurate hours were correct- 
ed in Kronos. 

There are various links provid- 
ing information for both students 
and supervisors on the Arch and 
on the payroll webpage. We are 
currently discussing ways to com- 
municate with supervisors and 
students to make hiring students 
and using Kronos work the way it 
should. We are also always open 
to suggestions and comments on 
ways to make working at Juniata 
a positive experience for everyone 
involved. 

-Melinda Bowser, payroll spe- 
cialist 


“Recently there has been an ad- 
dition of red paint to the pathway 
outside of von Liebig Center for 
Science. What is the purpose of the 
paint?” 

The patio in front of von-Liebig 
was sprayed with a stain and sealer 
over fall break. The reason for this 
was that the concrete was deterio- 
rating in some areas and in order 
to prolong the life of the concrete I 
decided to have it sealed. Since we 
were having it sealed I took the op- 
portunity to have it stained as well 
so all of the concrete areas looked 
the same. The alternative was to 
replace the entire patio. This was 
a much more economical solution. 

-Jeff Meadows, grounds super- 
visor 


Corrections 


In the Nov. 19 issue of the Juniatian, the “Music depart- 
ment hits the high notes” article was misattributed to Joel 
Frehn. It should have been attributed to Jessica DeMarchis. 


“The Juniatian” regrets the error. 





Dear Editor, 

I have tried many times to 
alert you to a hot lead. In all my 
attempts you denied me. All I 
wanted to do was help. Howev- 
er, after seeing your post on the 
arch I felt that I should write and 
complain, because I am in fact 
“cheesed off.” 

I tried to tell you about the 
Sheetz number conspiracy. 
Whenever you order an item off 
the touch screen machines you 
get a totally different number than 
anyone else that ordered before 
you most of the times. However 
there is that odd time, when you 
in fact get a number close to the 
person who ordered before you. 

At first I thought this was inno- 
cent and did not pay attention to 
it, but now I’ve seen the danger 
this numbering system creates for 
Juniata students. By not know- 
ing how this numbering system 





Editorial cartoon 





“Finals Week” 
A Graphical Representation 


by Jake Weller 


Letter to the Editor 


works, students will be distracted 
from their studies to try and fig- 
ure out how the system works. 
Thanks for decreasing Juniata 
students’ chances of getting into 
grad schools. Way to support the 
school. 

As a standard of journalist 
excellence I thought this pa- 
per would at least investigate 
this matter. Unfortunately I was 
mocked by you, the editor, to my 
face. However, I held out hope 
that this topic would appear in the 
first issue of the Juniatian in order 
to save the students. Sadly, you as 
an editor failed. 

I hope that this letter can lead 
to the investigation of the Sheetz 
numbering conspiracy and then 
maybe Juniata students like me 
can get back to work. 


Sincerely, 
Zach Gordon, class of 2011 


changes to improve the treatment 
of sexual assault victims have oc- 
curred in the last two decades, the 
majority of rape victims choose to 
not report their assault, especially 
if the victim is a man. In addition, 
since three quarters of rapes are 
committed by friends and fam- 
ily, victims are often too scared to 
report their assault for fear of the 
backlash they will face in their 
social constructs. In fact, numer- 
ous people consider that rape by 
a voluntary social companion is a 
less serious offense than rape by a 
stranger. Furthermore, if you were 
drunk and had sex with your sig- 
nificant other but don’t remember 
it that is considered rape. You 
must be able to give your consent. 
If you or someone you know 
has been sexually assaulted, please 
contact the Health and Wellness 
Center for additional information. 
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Bathtub features in theater capstone 


Senior Marci Chamberlain gains inspiration from Beckett’s “Rockabye” 


By AuiciA ANNE DAHL 





“Pm in a bathtub the whole 
time, which is constrained,” said 
senior Marci Chamberlain. A 
cast iron bathtub is the main focus 
point in her upcoming senior cap- 
stone performance. Chamberlain’s 
piece will open on Friday, Dec. 4 
at 7:30 p.m. in the Susanne von Li- 
ebig Theater. The following day, 
the show will be at 2:00 p.m. and 
the final showings will take place 
on Sunday, Dec. 6 at 2:00 p.m. and 
7:30 p.m. 

The monologue runs for ap- 
proximately 20 minutes. The set 
includes a cast iron bathtub and the 
large theater window. 

Chamberlain will be fully sub- 
merged in the tub and plans to use 
the sounds of water to her advan- 
tage in adding dramatic effects to 
the monologue. 

Chamberlain found her inspira- 
tion over this past summer in Eu- 
rope while attending the theater 
trip. There, she saw a handful of 
Samuel Beckett pieces at the Peter 
Brook’s Theater Bouffe du’Nord. 
Appreciating the powerful mes- 
sages behind the monologue, 
Chamberlain decided to use Beck- 
ett’s “Rockabye” as her foundation 
for creation. 

From this, she started to piece 


the performance together. “I knew 
I wanted to use a cast iron bathtub,” 
she said. Although she is not sure 
where the idea for the tub came 
from, it was significant enough to 
become a part of her set. Beckett’s 
“Rockabye” does not include any 
language of a bathtub, nor does it 
set the scene for a bathtub. Within 
the monologue, Chamberlain talks 
of a rocking chair. 

Chamberlain further developed 
her vision to include recordings of 
her grandmother’s voice through- 
out the capstone. Originally, 
Chamberlain tried free writing and 
the use of projections of other peo- 
ple, but it was not working for her 
creatively. “I have a different con- 
nection with this text, and I need 
to really find my connection, trust 
it and work with it,’ Chamberlain 
said. 

The monologue focuses on the 
commencement of life and the 
reflective moments leading up to 
death. “When you get old, it’s just 
physical,” Chamberlain said, “but 
your spirit is young.” Although 
death can be viewed as dark and 
depressing, Chamberlain describes 
the piece as “thankful and gor- 
geous.” 

“Even though there are few 
words to use and you use them over 
and over again [within the mono- 


logue], there’s still so much color 
and heart and rhythm and warmth. 
And there is the challenge: to bring 
that out,” Chamberlain said. 
Working with Kate Clarke, as- 
sistant professor of theater arts, and 
Andy Belser, professor of theater, 


Chamberlain has been receiving 
the support she needs to get her 
capstone to its desired destination. 

She is excited to perform the 
piece, which will overlap with 
Madrigal weekend. The December 
performance is only one half of her 


senior capstone. The second piece 
will be performed in the spring and 
the bathtub will be used again. 

Chamberlain said, “I want my 
audience to know that you can find 
peace at death. Grasp the life that 
you’re at right now.” 





ANDREW MURDOCK/ JUNIATIAN 


Seated in a bathtub for her senior capstone, Marci Chamberlain will perform a 20 minute monologue Dec. 4, 
5, and 6 in the Susanne Von Liebig Theater focused on the commencement of life and the reflective moments 


leading up to death. 








Where have all the condoms gone? 


By Davip REKoskI 





As I sit on a bench, I begin to 
contemplate the various activities 
that I have participated in over the 
semester. I recollect the different 
events that the school initiates as 
ways to instill a sense of commu- 
nity in the student body. However, 
I recall one anomaly that I have 
encountered in various places; 
condoms. 

Yes, I am referring to condoms, 
as in a sexual prevention mecha- 
nism that I would argue most col- 
lege students have at least seen; 
those interesting things that look 
like a clown should be making 
giraffes out of them for eight and 
nine-year olds at a child’s birth- 
day. But, any clown that would 
use them as a balloon might get 
arrested. I don’t know. I am not a 
lawyer, it is just a suspicion I have. 

What draws me to write this 
article is a statement made by a 
few individuals. It has been stated 
that there are condoms in the bath- 
rooms, but currently that is not the 
case. Actually, the dorms no longer 
have condoms in them. I do not ap- 
prove of this. In fact, I believe that 
condoms should be everywhere. I 
think the school should provide an 
overabundance of condoms in ev- 
ery place where it seems plausible 
that students would have sex. 

It should be noted that I am nei- 
ther pro- nor anti-sex. Sex is what 
it is. It happens. People do it. They 
enjoy it. It is a biological necessity. 
It just so happens that sex occurs 
often on college campuses. As a re- 


sult, I believe that condoms should 
be everywhere. Since people are 
going to be having sex, I think it is 
the responsibility of the school to 
provide the necessary protection. 
By stating this, I am not arguing 
that the school should be using co- 
ercive force to require students to 
wear condoms; however. 

It is not the role of the school to 
dictate the independent actions of 
the individual. Rather, I am argu- 
ing that it is the role of the school 
to provide the necessary options to 
allow people to have the opportu- 
nity to choose what they want to 


wear. If the individual chooses not 
to wear a condom, then it is the 
responsibility of the individual. 
Inversely, if the individual wants 
to wear one, then the condoms 
should be readily available. 

Of course, the logical counter- 
argument to my aforementioned 
statement is that it should be up 
to the individual to purchase con- 
doms and have them when the mo- 
ment hits. However, I would argue 
against this. The basic premise of 
my defense is the innate nature of 
the human animal. 

The notion that the individuals 


who are consenting would have 
the time or even the basic knowl- 
edge that they will be pursuing 
that activity is not valid in most re- 
gards. The condition of the human 
animal is inherently partly sexual. 
By this, I would argue that the hu- 
man brain is conditioned for sex. 
As animals, it is a biological fact 
that humans have sex. It is the na- 
ture of animals to seek to promote 
the furthering of the species. 

Under this assumption, it is also 
arguable that there exists a subset 
of the sexually active individuals 
who will pursue a mate in the non- 
typical situation. In other words, 
there exist some people who will 
randomly have sex with another 
individual that they may or may 
not know in a setting other than the 
bedroom. 

It is also logical to assume that 
these individuals who are ran- 
domly hooking up may be under 


the influence of alcohol, resulting 
in a lack of proper planning. More 
specifically, these individuals may 
not have thought that they would 
be pursuing this end at the begin- 
ning of the night. This means that 
these individuals probably did not 
go out to purchase condoms. 

As a result, this subset of the 
individuals who are seeking to 
pursue an alcohol-induced random 
hook up will be limited in their op- 
tions to pursue a safe methodology 
to achieve the final end. It can be 
argued that they are limited to pur- 
suing unsafe sex. 

Therefore, it is understandable 
that the school should provide con- 
doms as a way to allow individu- 
als the ability to choose to pursue 
safe means to an end. Hence, I pro- 
pose putting condoms everywhere 
logical so that people can be safe. 
Thank you. Be safe, have fun and 
remember to keep it classy. 
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By Dan ENpRES 





“Bass isn’t there to be heard. 
It’s there to be felt,” said sopho- 
more Robert Sassen, referencing 
the meaning of the lyrics to a 
Dutch club song. This is the gen- 
eral feel to most techno, trance 
and lounge music. The connec- 
tion to its audience is as much in 
the feel of the music as the actual 
notes themselves. This could be 
why this genre has made its way 
more and more into the main- 
stream in recent years. 

Sophomores Robert Sassen 
and Tristan Reid both host a radio 
show on Wednesday nights from 
8-9 p.m. on WKVR dedicated to 
this type of music. 

One of the DJ’s whom they 
respect, David Guetta, is an ex- 
ample of this type of music mix- 
ing with the mainstream. He has 
worked with LMFAO and Akon 
on different projects. 

Sassen, thanks to his time as 
a bartender in Holland, has a 
unique view on this phenomenon. 
He notes that while this genre has 
just recently begun mixing with 
top 40 in the U.S., it has been do- 
ing so for years now in Holland. 
DJ’s like Armin van Buuren have 
been recognized for their talents, 
himself having been voted num- 
ber one in DJ Magazine’s top 100 
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Club music pulses into mainstream 


DJ’s for the past three years. 

In the U.S., we can see this 
influence most obviously in mu- 
sicians such as Lady Gaga, who 
while a top 40 pop artist, has ob- 
vious club beats mixed into her 
music. 

Groups such as 30OH!3 take 
things more in the rock influ- 
enced direction, mixing the typi- 
cally rock attitude and lyrical 
styles with trance and techno 
themes and beats. 

If you take a closer look, you 
can find these influences in even 
stranger places. While always 
having had influences from rap 
and hip hop, Linkin Park took 
this one step further when they 
released “New Divide” with its 
predominant club-style rhythm. 
Even more strangely, The Off 
spring, a band typically known 
for their hard rock and punk 
anthems, shows a_ surprising 
amount of club influence in the 
song “You’re Gonna Go Far 
Kid.” The only thing these groups 
are missing is a stand-out DJ. 

The DJ is one of the most im- 
portant parts of this genre. Reid 
and Sassen are some of Juniata’s 
own examples in that depart- 
ment. Often times they have as 
much control over the music 
as a producer, or even an art- 
ist themselves. By using special 


programs and their own sense of 
the music, they can line up songs 
with similar BPMs (beats per 
minute) to keep a rhythm going, 
and can even speed or slow down 
a song to change the feel entirely. 

Because of the wide range of 
styles within the genre alone, 
Reid and Sassen have had to find 
their own niche in their show, 
each taking a part for himself. 
This way each of their own styles 
has room to shine. Reid’s typi- 
cally is more laid back as com- 
pared to Sassen’s more “driven” 
personality. Because there is little 
to no speaking on the show, this is 
the only way a viewer can garner 
a feel for either DJ’s personality. 
According to them however, this 
is part of the genre. 

“There is always a differ- 
ent type of song that’ll fit your 
mood,” said Sassen. 

Reid elaborates by describing 
how typically with most mu- 
sic, you have to be in a certain 
mood to even want to listen to 
that genre. You have your rock 
mood. You have your rap mood. 
You have your country mood.... 
Okay, maybe not your country 
mood, but you get the idea. These 
guys know what music is about. 

According to Reid, “It’s not re- 
ally all about the mainstream... 
it’s about expressing the music.” 
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Top films to enjoy during the holidays 


By Joe. FREHN 





Due to the lack of viable cin- 
ematic entries during this week of 
cinema, I have decided to present 
a list of my favorite films. Since 
it is all too easy to compile a top- 
film list and end up having the 
same as that of IMDB, or any 
other film organization, I have 
decided to include a few entries 
that did not make the critics radar, 
as they have been either ignored 
or remain obscure. 

The entries were judged on the 


following criteria: narrative, cin- 
ematography, score and finally, 
performance. Thus, my scale 
begins with an entry that excels 
in all of the areas, and terminates 
with a recent classic that possess- 
es only some of the key elements, 
but remains a solid film. 

The entry at the top of my list 
is the epic conclusion to Sergio 
Leone’s “Dollars” Trilogy, “The 
Good, the Bad, and the Ugly.” 
The film tracks the journeys of 
three men - a bounty hunter, a for- 
mer soldier turned assassin and a 


criminal - and their search for a 
cashbox containing $200,000 in 
stolen Confederate gold. Along 
the way, the three men are con- 
fronted with dangers including 
murderous treasure-seekers, Civ- 
il War militias, betrayals and un- 
steady alliances with one another. 

Fleshing out the characters 
through all of these trials are 
Western greats Clint Eastwood, 
Eli Wallach and Lee Van Cleef. 
Their performances are also 
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«Around Town 


Huntingdon Holiday 


By STEVEN GOEHRING 





The winter holidays are ap- 
proaching fast, and Huntingdon 
is getting ready to celebrate. The 
area churches and local business- 
es, in cooperation with the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, are putting on 
plenty of Christmas events and 
general celebrations of the winter 
season. 

These events include a variety 
of church celebrations from many 
denominations, and all of them 
are open to anyone, regardless of 
personal beliefs. The community 
is also hosting many non-religious 
events that started over Thanksgiv- 
ing Break, and will continue long 
after most Juniata students have 
gone home. There are special cel- 
ebrations to attend almost every 
day. 

When I need to find something 
in Huntingdon, whether an ink 
pad or information on Christmas 
events, I start asking people I 
know. I often try the Juniata Col- 
lege bookstore, the Amtrak sta- 
tion and the Huntingdon County 
Library first. So I took a walk in 
mid-November to find out all I 
could about any holiday festivities 
in town. Flo, the station agent for 
Amtrak, suggested I try the Hunt- 
ingdon County Chamber of Com- 
merce. The Chamber is based in 
HUNT Tower, the former railroad 
switch tower located at 5th and 
Allegheny Streets, just before the 
train station. 

I walked the short distance 
from the station to the tower, and 
found more than I ever expected. 
Julie Price, the Chamber’s Mem- 
bership Director, gave me a test 
copy of a brand-new brochure, 
simply titled “Holidays in Hunt- 
ingdon.” This little pamphlet de- 
scribes all of the events hosted by 
Chamber of Commerce members, 
which covers most of Hunting- 
don’s businesses. You can get a 
copy of this brochure at Standing 
Stone Coffee Co., among other 
places, to help plan your holiday 
celebrations. 

One event that you shouldn’t 
miss is the community tree lighting 
on Friday, Dec. 4. The event takes 
place at Sth and Penn Streets out- 
side the bank drive-through. The 
large Christmas tree is decorated 


with lights and many ornaments 
bearing the names of local busi- 
nesses. DJ music begins at 6 p.m., 
and the tree lighting takes place at 
6:30. The Community Chorus will 
provide music, and so will you, if 
you attend. Huntingdon Mayor 
Foster Ulrich said that the event 
will include “some sing-along, like 
we’ve always done. We’ll pass out 
song sheets,” he added. 

While you’re at the tree light- 
ing, you can go look over more 
trees decked out for the holidays 
at the Huntingdon County Histori- 
cal Society. The Standing Stone 
Garden Club is inviting the public 
to its 21st Festival of Trees from 
Dec. 4 through 6. The trees and 
decorations will be on display in 
all three of the buildings along 4th 
Street between Penn and Allegh- 
eny Streets. Best of all, admission 
is free! 

Also on Dec. 5 is the commu- 
nity Christmas parade. The parade 
will originate at the AGY fiber- 
glass plant on Washington Street 
and continue into the downtown 
area. Find a comfortable place to 
watch along Washington Street, or 
if you feel creative, build and enter 
a float in the parade. There will be 
judged contests for floats and for 
local school bands. The Chamber 
of commerce brochure advertises 
the event as the Christmas Parade/ 
Arrival of Santa, so expect an ap- 
pearance by a famous red-suited 
elf as well. 

A little closer to the Juniata cam- 
pus, Stone Church of the Brethren 
is holding a gift bazaar Dec. 5, 
from 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. You can buy 
a variety of “unconventional” gifts 
made by local crafters, rather than 
the plain old Wal-Mart gifts that 
you give your family every year. 

Further into town that same day, 
Huntingdon Presbyterian Church 
is holding its 17th annual Festi- 
val of Song. A variety of holiday 
music will be presented on the 
church pipe organ. The Hunting- 
don Community Chorus will again 
provide vocals, and as with the tree 
lighting, everyone who attends is 
invited to take part in the caroling. 
The event begins at 7 p.m. at the 
church building at 5th and Mifflin 
Street. 

The church festivities continue 
the next week with the Stone 
Church 100th Anniversary Con- 
cert. The concert will be Dec. 12, 
starting at 4:30 p.m. Earlier that 
same day, St. James Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Church is holding a 
Breakfast with St. Nicholas. The 
event will feature an all-you-can- 
eat pancake breakfast and a chance 
to learn about how St. Nicholas is 
represented and celebrated around 
the world. The church is located 
along Mifflin Street near Sth 
Street, and the event runs from 9 
a.m. to 11 a.m. Tickets are $5 in 
advance, or $6 at the door. 

This is only a small sample of 
the holiday events around Hunt- 
ingdon. You can pick up a Holi- 
days Around Huntingdon brochure 
to find more of them. You can 
also take time to explore shops for 
holiday sales, and tour the town to 
view Christmas lights. But what- 
ever you choose to do, Huntingdon 
offers plenty of chances to enjoy 
the holiday season and take a break 
from exams. 
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Bookworm Christmas 


By Carre WILLIAMS 





Christmas is approaching and 
everyone is beginning their shop- 
ping lists for the holidays. It’s hard 
to decide what to get for anyone, 
and book lovers are usually espe- 
cially hard to buy for. You never 
know what book they might bring 
home next week so it’s hard to plan 
ahead. Here are some gifts that will 
keep them happy. 


Amazon/Borders/Walden- 
books/Local bookstore gift card 

There is little a book lover en- 
joys more than being told to buy 
books. They can spend hours look- 
ing through rows and clearance 
racks finding things they want. 
This also helps because it means 
you won’t accidently buy them 
their fifth copy of something or get 
them the same book as someone 
else. 

The other great thing is that you 
can give them as much, or as little, 
spending power as you want. I 
would recommend giving at least 
$20. 


A special or collector’s edition 
of their favorite novel/series 

Most book lovers have a favor- 
ite novel. Many of them have more 
than one copy of their favorite nov- 
el, one to read or lend and others 
to keep in their collection. In this 
case, see if you can find a special 
edition of the book for them. These 
editions will often have extra pic- 
tures or maps and sometimes will 


have gilded covers. These copies 
are mostly for collecting, but are 
also functional. 


Sometimes your bookworm will 
only have a worn paperback that 
shows how much they’ve read it. 
In this case, see if you can either 
find a special edition or a nice 
hardcover. These can generally be 
found on sites like Amazon or by 
talking to the employees at your lo- 
cal book store. 


A foreign edition of their fa- 
vorite novel 

There are two types of foreign 
editions: those like UK editions 
of Harry Potter that have slightly 
different language and a different 
cover, and translations. Editions 
like the UK Harry Potter novels 
don’t change much from the US 
editions and are again more of a 
collector’s item. 


Translations are especially nice 
if your bookworm is learning a 
foreign language. They can enjoy 
having the text in another language 
and use it as a learning tool at the 
same time. 


A hollow book 

These are great places to hide 
things, especially for someone who 
surrounds themselves with books. 
Amazon has a locking version for 
$9.95 plus shipping, and www.hol- 
lowbookstore.com has a variety of 
sizes and titles starting at $13.95. If 
you’re particularly crafty, various 


Web sites have instructions on how 
to make your own; resale stores 
and most libraries sell books for 
reasonable prices, some for under 
a dollar. If you decide to make one, 
be sure to choose a book that won’t 
look too obvious on the shelf; try 
to pick a title from a genre they 
like and avoid obvious titles like 
the Bible. 


An e-reader 

This is more expensive and not 
necessarily for every book lover. 
Some people love their e-readers 
and others don’t want one at all. 
Since it’s a larger purchase, you 
might want to drop some hints 
to see how they feel first. If you 
decide to buy one, check out the 
Sony Daily Reader (PR-900), the 
Kindle, or the Nook. 


The Sony reader is currently 
on presale at SonyStyle.com for 
$399, the Kindle is available from 
Amazon for $259 and the Nook, 
which uses the Android OS, is 
available for preorder from Barnes 
and Noble for $259. The Sony 
reader becomes available around 
Dec 18 and the Nook hits the mar- 
ket Jan 4. 


Other options include custom- 
ized book plates, book marks, a 
tote for their books or nice book 
shelves. Whatever you get, con- 
sider who you’re buying for, how 
much space they have, and what 
they would enjoy most. Happy 
holidays! 





“The Good, the Bad, and the Ugly” tops list 
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framed beautifully through ex- 
treme close-up shots, while the 
Spanish countryside is rendered 
beautifully in the wide shots. Fi- 
nally, Ennio Morricone’s score 
instills spirit into the film, through 
his fine arrangement of strings, or- 
chestra and vocals. 

Interestingly enough, “The De- 
parted,” the next entry, was also 
made by an Italian filmmaker, 
Martin Scorsese. The film, which 
is a remade version of “The Inter- 
nal Affairs” Trilogy, takes the basic 
premises - moles infiltrating both 
sides of the law and the consequent 
chaos that results - and sets it in 
modern Boston. The film is filled 
with many twists and turns, as both 
organizations - the Boston State 
Police and the Irish Mafia - try to 
find the spy in their ranks. 

Starring in the project are Leon- 
ardo DiCaprio, Matt Damon and 
Jack Nicholson, who provide an 
interesting dichotomy for of good 
and evil. The soundtrack and cin- 
ematography for the film meet its 
needs, but offer nothing additional. 
But it is the performances and the 
plot that are really the key features 
of the film. 

My next entry is a departure 
from mainstream cinema; it is 
“Blue Velvet.” If 1 were to summa- 
rize the film in two words, I would 
say, “David Lynch.” In this earlier 
film of his, Lynch approaches the 
detective genre and leaves his own 
stamp on it. 

To show his revamping, let’s 


examine the plot. “Velvet” tells 
the tale of Jeffrey Beaumont (Tom 
Maclachlan,) who returns to his 
hometown of Lumberton, and 
discovers a conspiracy involving 
murder, abduction and a narcotics 
and prostitution ring. If the plot 
was not interesting enough, Lynch 
tooled the character so that he was 
unlike the Jake Gittes of the genre; 
his motivations are ambiguous, 
which doesn’t make him a black 
and white hero (as Laura Dern’s 
character famously exclaimed, “I 
don’t know if you’re a detective or 
a pervert!”’) 

The film offers satisfactory per- 
formances from Maclachlan and 
Dern, as well as a memorable cam- 
eo by Dean Stockwell. However, 
Dennis Hopper’s performance 
of the villain, Frank Booth, is the 
one that stands out. He solidifies 
the character as evil incarnate - a 
murderous, misogynistic psycho- 
path. Performances aside, the film 
is also unique since it utilizes a lot 
of surreal imagery to parallel the 
action onscreen. 

Another film on my list is a re- 
cent cinematic entry: “Halloween 
Il.” Director and musician Rob 
Zombie’s fourth entry into the 
realm of cinema is his magnum 
opus. What makes the film dif- 
ferent from all of its peers is that it 
does not possess the gratuitous sex 
and violence that are staples of the 
genre. Rather, the director worked 
the script so that it would become a 
character-driven piece. 

Thus, from careful investment, 
something else emerges from the 


film: an allegory. The film alle- 
gorizes how crime-novelists and 
public officials exploit tragedies 
such as murders for their own ca- 
reers. In this case, the director said 
it was a representation of Vincent 
Bugliosi had his career defined by 
the Manson Family slayings. 

Along with the allegory, the 
film boasts solid from the entire 
cast that includes Malcolm Mc- 
Dowell, Danielle Harris and Scout 
Taylor Compton. However, the 
one performance that stands out in 
the film is Brad Dourif as Sheriff 
Leigh Brackett. Dourif brings an 
intensity to the role that his precur- 
sor, Charles Cyphers, failed to do. 
So, when he clashes with Loomis 
(Malcolm McDowell,) the man 
who is partially responsible for 
unleashing a monster that preyed 
upon his daughter, you feel his 
pain. 


Now playing at the 
Clifton 5: 


2012 
The Twilight Saga: New Moon 
Old Dogs 
Disneys A Christmas Carol 


If you need a break from finals 
and want to get off campus 
for a bit, head to the Clifton 5. 
Remember, movies are only 
$4 on Tuesdays! 
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Dramatic Prayer 


| 
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Freshman Sara Deppenbrook performs in “The Corduroy Prayer,” 
a theatre piece choreographed by Stephanie Skura. The show 
used various movement techniques in a series of dramatic vi- 
gnettes. The performance ran from Nov. 19 through Nov. 21. 
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J CWVB second in nation 


Year ends with loss in National Championship 


By ANDREW STEFFEN 





The Juniata Women’s Volley- 
ball team entered the 2009 season 
as a young squad with only four 
seniors. The team finished as the 
National Runners-Up with a 36-4 
record, improving on its stellar 
35-5 record a year ago and build- 
ing confidence heading into the 
2010 campaign. 

The team’s trip to Cleveland was 
a record-setting 29th appearance in 
the NCAA Division III Champion- 
ship. The road to the title match 
featured three rematches from 
the regular season against Trinity, 
UW-Oshkosh, and Washington-St. 
Louis, respectively. 

Juniata was able to avenge a late 
regular season loss in their match- 
up against UW-Oshkosh, who beat 
them in five sets just two weeks 
earlier. 

Sophomore middle hitter Aman- 
da Schmidt played a huge role in 
the victory. After being named 
Regional Championship Most 
Outstanding Player she was able to 


shut down Oshkosh’s All-Ameri- 
can middle Jacque Ray. Assistant 
Coach Heather Pavlik believes 
Amanda added another dimension 
to the team down the stretch. 

“Amanda made us more dynam- 
ic as a team, more well rounded. 
Her play against one of the best 
middles in the country against Os- 
hkosh was incredible,” said Pavlik. 

Juniata’s upset win over Osh- 
kosh propelled them into the title 
match against a familiar opponent 
in Washington-St. Louis. 

After winning the opening set 
25-18, the team appeared to be 
poised to bring home its third na- 
tional championship, but the Bears 
of Washington-St. Louis proved 
to be too much in the following 
three sets. The loss was just the 
second four-set loss for Juniata this 
season. 

Juniata has faced Washington- 
St. Louis 36 times in the program’s 
history, five of those match-ups 
coming in the national champi- 
onship. | Washington-St. Louis 
has won three out of the five title 


games against Juniata, including 
the heartbreaking loss this year. 

A factor in the loss was a hitting 
percentage of .173 for the team, 
their 2nd worst offensive perfor- 
mance of the year. Juniata was 
unable to put pressure on the Bears 
with their serve, something Coach 
Pavlik attributes to tired legs and 
nerves. “We didn’t serve as tough 
as we needed to. I don’t know how 
much was due to the magnitude of 
the match or how much was due to 
fatigue,” said Pavlik. 

This year’s team was able to ex- 
ceed expectations after losing four- 
time All-American and two-time 
AVCA Division III Player of the 
Year Amber Thomas. The team 
also lost three of the top four hit- 
ters from a year ago to graduation. 

Heading into next year the team 
loses two All-Conference perform- 
ers. Offensive force Paige John- 
ston and libero Megan Sollenberg- 
er will be graduating. Johnston 
finished the year with 282 kills and 
a hitting percentage of .261. Sol- 
lenberger finished the year with 
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Junior setter Steph Strauss serves aginst Washington-St. Louis in the 
championship. Unfortunately, the Eagles lost to the Bears in four sets. 


726 digs on the season, represent- 
ing the third-best single season 
campaign in Juniata history. 

Only losing a few players to 
graduation this year, Coach Pavlik 
sees great potential for next year, 
but concedes that the team will 
have to improve its passing game 
if they hope to replicate this year’s 
success. 

“Our biggest obstacle is to re- 
place the ball control people we 
lost this year. We’ ll have to do that 
next year if we want to have any 
chance of returning to the finals,” 
said Pavlik. 


However, the future appears to 
be bright for the team as they an- 
ticipate the return of four of the 
top five statistical hitters and All- 
American setter Steph Strauss. 
The talent returning next year will 
be combined with experience in 
championship play. Pavlik hopes 
this will translate into even more 
success next year. 

“There is nothing you can do 
to prepare for the championship 
match except maybe getting to 
where we got this year, failing, and 
then having to figure out how to be 
better,” said Pavlik. 


Men’s basketball earns early season wins 


Squad wins Doc Greene Tourney, looks to improve offensive and defensive execution 


By Nick TALISMAN 





The Juniata Men’s_ basketball 
team comes out of Thanksgiving 
weekend happy with how they 
have played so far and confident 
they can build on their 3-2 record. 

After a season opening loss to 
Seton Hill, the team hosted the 
Doc Greene preseason Invitation- 
al, and after a scintillating 109-78 
win over Hilbert College, the team 
staged an energetic comeback 
against Grove City in the final to 


win in overtime 82-72. 

Freshman Alex Raymond said, 
“We are learning how to win tough 
games against tough competition. 
Grove city gives us a good look at 
what teams in our league will play 
like. We also need to learn how to 
prepare on short rest at home like 
we did this weekend because that 
is what we will need to do when 
we have back to back games in 
conference.” 

The tournament was a good 
learning tool for a team short on 
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Sophomore forward Austin Ankney goes up for a one-handed shot over a 
defender from Penn-State Wilkes-Barre. The Eagles won, 78-57. 


experience but high on talent. 
The energy level displayed in the 
second half against Grove City is 
exactly what they will need to put 
forth against conference if they 
have are going to succeed this sea- 
son. 

Coach Greg Curley said, ““We’re 
not exactly used to scoring 109 
points in a game, guys love those 
kind of games, and the defense 
definitely led to offense. Even 
though we gave up 78 points a lot 
of that had to do with the pace of 
the game, we kept playing hard, 
and our depth helped us maintain 
an energy level.” 

It was the first time since De- 
cember of 2005 that the team 
scored at least 100 points in a 
game, and it gave Coach Curley 
a chance to play every player on 
the roster. 

Their depth is a key because the 
team’s ability to play 14 different 
players allows everyone to come 
off the bench with plenty of en- 
ergy, even in the second game of a 
back to back series. 

Curley said, “We recognize that 
all good teams are built on defense 
and rebounding, and we found our 
way to do that by playing a lot of 
guys in small bursts, hopefully the 
system will continue to produce 
the hustle plays it did in the tour- 
ney.” 

Curley said, “All of our guys 
have confidence, something you 
don’t really know until you get 
into a tough situation, and it was 
a good sign that we handle pres- 
sure pretty well, and that everyone 
was willing to shoot in those tough 
situations.” 

Over Thanksgiving break, the 
team played two more tough 
games against sixth ranked Frank- 
lin & Marshall and against Dick- 
inson, both of whom beat Juniata 
last year. 
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Alex Raymond (Fr.) works on defense to keep a Hilbert guard from ad- 
vancing down the court. Juniata went on to win its game on Friday. 


The team was able to beat Dick- 
inson by two on a game winning 
shot by freshman Guard Darnell 
Wiley with 17 seconds left, his 
only basket of the night and an- 
other example of the confidence 
and leadership displayed by each 
member of the team. 

However, the team knows that 
the toughest portion of their sched- 
ule is yet to come. Conference 
games are just around the corner, 
and the team needs to remember 
what they have learned so far head- 
ing into the first conference game 
against Susquehanna University 
on December 5th. While they are 
happy with their 3-2 record, they 
know non-conference games have 
much less bearing on the success 
of their season. 

Raymond said, “We need to 


come with more effort and intensi- 
ty from the beginning of the game. 
We also need to work on commu- 
nicating on defense, even though 
that has improved some since the 
beginning of the year.” 

Curley is still not sure ifthe team 
will reach its potential this year, 
but he admits they have plenty of 
potential. 

“What we see is that when we 
execute, we can play with anyone. 
In the game against Seton Hill, 
when we executed we were close- 
ly matched, even though they are 
a Division II team. We may not be 
a good team this year, but we will 
be a good team some time in the 
future,” said Curley. 

Therefore, if the team executes, 
maybe Curley’s prediction will 
come true sooner than expected. 
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Track teams anticipate 
succesful season 


Off-season training promises a winning campaign 


By Cristie ALBERT 


Two years ago the Juniata Col- 
lege men’s and women’s track 
teams opened their seasons in fine 
fashion as each team earned a top 
five finish in the Dickinson Col- 
lege Holiday Meet in Carlisle. The 
Juniata men placed fourth among 
eight teams with 50.5 points, while 
the Juniata women’s squad was 
fifth out of eight teams by earning 
50 points. 

Toward the end of that season, 
both teams capped three strong 
days of competition at the MAC 
Championships with strong show- 
ings on the final day which helped 
each team place in the top six at the 
meet. The Juniata women claimed 
a fifth-place and the men’s team 
had just eight point-scoring per- 
formances on the day but they in- 
cluded the team’s only gold medal 
performance of the day. 

This year the team is looking for 
success similar to that of two years 
ago, with the ultimate goal being 


Juniata 


By AIMEE Rapic 


Men’s volleyball had one of the 
most successful seasons in pro- 
gram history during the 2009 cam- 
paign. After finishing the regular 
season with a conference record 
of 6-6 in one of the most competi- 
tive conferences in the country, the 
team won the Molten Division 
If National Championship and 
advanced to the EIVA Final. The 
team suffered a loss to Penn State 
in the final, but its presence in the 
final was the farthest a Divison III 
program had ever advanced. 

Despite losing two seniors, the 
Eagles acquired seven freshmen 
and look as strong as ever. The 
bench promises some _ talented 
depth that will hopefully translate 
to success during the 2010 cam- 
paign. 

Even though the men have not 
started their traditional season yet, 
the team traveled to Canada for a 
nontraditional season tournament 
and have been training since late 
September. They are taking their 
success from last year and fuel- 
ing motivation for what is to come 
January 18th in their season open- 
er against Ohio State University. 

Head Coach Jeremy Price was 
not disappointed with the losing 
record in Canada. “We actually 
went 0-4 on the trip, but we played 
four Canadian schools that were 
already midway through their 
season. At that point, we had only 
eight practices and one intra-team 
scrimmage under our belt,” said 
Price. 

Despite losing the tournament, 
Price knew things would be differ- 
ent if they were on the same play- 


Landmark Conference Champi- 
ons as a whole team. This year, 
the team includes few seniors, 
nine juniors, twelve sophomores, 
and seventeen freshmen. With 
this young team, the juniors need 
to step up into leadership roles in 
order for the team to see success. 

Also with so many freshmen 
on the team this year, the sopho- 
mores need to help the freshman 
get acquainted with the team and 
help them start to perform at a high 
level. Coach Jon Cutright has care- 
fully been training his team this 
offseason to go for the top spot of 
champions next season. 

Stephanie Varner, a junior pole- 
vaulter, who broke her previous re- 
cord last season, said, “As a whole 
we don’t do well but as individuals 
we do.” However, the team still 
needs a good cumulative score to 
win the meet. 

“Tt would be better if the coach 
could recruit better, but the com- 
petition is good and everyone tries 
really hard,” Varner said. With 


the competition being tough, lots 
of improvement is needed to suc- 
ceed. “T feel like we all improve as 
a whole even though we succeed at 
our individual events,” said Varner. 

The track and field team starts 
practicing the last week of No- 
vember for the Championships in 
May. Varner said, “We practice 
two hours a day five days a week. 
We also work out on Saturdays but 
we have Sunday’s off.” 

With all this hard work and prac- 
tice, slacking off is not an option. 
Track and Field is set up differently 
than other sports. Varner said, “No 
one meet puts you at the top. The 
Championship is the most stress- 
ful because that is where you want 
your improvement to pay off.” 

Varner is pleased with the team’s 
past performance, saying, “Every- 
one cheers each other on and tries 
to push each other. No one is really 
upset with their placing.” However 
she and the rest of the team are 
hungry for a championship win 
this year. 


men’s volleyball 
ready for success, again 


Eagles look to improve upon last season’s accom- 
plishments by combining youth with experience 


ing level. “We had a lot of close 
games against some very good 
teams and I am convinced that if 
we would have played that tour- 
nament in our regular season, we 
would win 3 out of the 4 matches,” 
said Price. 

Senior Captain Zach Wanner 
agreed with Price. “It was not 
quote-unquote successful, but it 
was productive in that it gave us a 
chance to play four more matches 
against teams that we don’t nor- 
mally get to play against in the fall. 
Usually we just play each other 
months on end, so it is nice to play 
someone else for a change,” said 
Wanner. 

A good work ethic in the off- 


season can predict the work ethic 
during season. Price feels that 
the team is already off to a good 
start. “We are just going to have 
to work extremely hard and learn 
from what we did last year. Those 
results do not matter and this team 
hasn’t accomplished anything yet. 
What we accomplish will depend 
on what effort they put in,” said 
Price. 

Senior Captain Evan Halteman 
knows that the work ethic is pres- 
ent on the team. “If we can work 
when it is not technically required 
for us, it will only give us a leg up 
when the traditional season rolls 
around. This is the time when 
you make ground with the other 
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Senior Ryan Baird practices his pole vaulting on Oller Track on Tuesday 
night. Baird is one of the few seniors returning to the team this year. 


teams in the conference, so it is 
very important,” said Halteman. 
Contributing to the work ethic for 
this upcoming season are the fresh- 
men. Price is very excited about 
adding talented depth to the team. 
“They are probably the most ath- 
letic freshmen I have brought in. 
Rob Strass is competing for the 
setter position, Jon Praut is com- 
peting for the middle position, 
and Cameron Andrews has a 
really nice serve. All three have 
a good chance of seeing the floor 
in special situations. All the other 
freshmen are playing well, so we 
will see what shakes out,” said 
Price. 

The addition of the freshmen 
gives the team a 20 man roster. 
“This is my fourth year and this 
is the deepest we have been. I 
think we have a lot of different 
options with a lot of different line- 
ups. We are going to try a lot of 
different lineups especially at the 
beginning of the year and hope- 
fully we can get the right pieces in 
place to make a good run again,” 
said Price. 

Senior Captain Anthony Damia- 


no is also excited about the depth 
but disappointed that substitution 
rules may limit their talent. “We 
are a pretty deep team to begin 
with. That actually makes it trick- 
ier because our sub rules do not al- 
low us to bring everyone into the 
game,” said Damiano. 

The team has the same goals as 
last season. “Our goal every year 
is to win the Molten championship 
and to go to the EIVA Final and ul- 
timately the Division I Final Four. 
Last year we achieved two of 
those three. We are going to have 
to work extremely hard and put 
together the pieces of the puzzle,” 
said Price. 

All three captains have great 
faith in their team and work ethic. 
They look forward to beating their 
rivals George Mason and Spring- 
field this upcoming season and 
trying to go even further. Wanner 
is passionate about his team. “We 
are a very close team with a lot of 
potential. Now all we have to do 
is go out and work hard so we can 
reach our potential and be success- 
ful this upcoming season again,” 
said Wanner. 
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JCWB looks to tmprove on early season 
struggles and get back on the right track 


Eagles going back to basics and refocusing for stretch of games over winter break 


By Erin McGIntey 


The first part of JCWB’s mini- 
season is over. We opened with 
five road games and finished 3-2. 
The season’s results have gone 
win, lose, win, lose, and win. Take 
the wins and put them at the high- 
est they can be, and put the losses 
at the very bottom; that describes 
us. No team likes going from an 
extreme high to a low and back 
again. Some teams only experi- 
ence this twice a season, let alone 
twice a week. To be successful we 
have to do better at this. 

Game one, up: a 94-49 win 


over the University of Pittsburg- 
Bradford. 

Game two, down: a 51-52 over- 
time loss to d3hoops.com 31st 
ranked DeSales in our tip-off tour- 
Although the outcome 


nament. 





was not what we hoped for, the 
experience gained from playing 
this team has bettered us in last 
minute situations. Along with the 
loss comes a lot for us to work on 
including, decreasing the number 
of turnovers, execution, and con- 
trol of tempo. 

Freshman Jordan Spect said, 
“We communicated really well 
and we worked well as a team. 
Everyone was really excited for 
our first game, and we went really 
hard. Everything worked well to- 
gether.” 

Game three, up: a 72-54 win 
over Lycoming College to finish 
strong in the tip-off tournament. 

Game four, down: a 71-77 loss 
to Alvernia College going into 
Thanksgiving break. This game 
equated directly back to the first 
half of our game against DeSales. 


Tumovers, execution, control of 
tempo and our excessive foul- 
ing contributed to our loss. After 
the game nobody truly believed 
we lost. I saw the final score, but 
it didn’t feel like a loss because I 
knew we should not have; every- 
one knew that. Looking at all of 
our teammates in that locker room 
before we went into our 2 day 
break was a terrible feeling and 
each of us knew how the other one 
was feeling. During break, every- 
one did some soul searching. 
Sophomore Brittany Danel said, 
“T could tell by looking at every- 
one’s faces that we were disap- 
pointed in the way that we played. 
We knew we had to step it up and 
make some changes and it re- 
ally showed in the Pitt-Greensburg 
game. We were all in it together 
to make the changes in order to 


bounce back from the Alvernia 
game.” 

Spect said, “It was the oppo- 
site of the first game, we needed 
to communicate more and work 
more as a team.” 

Game five, up: a 69-52 win 
over the University of Pittsburgh- 
Greensburg. We prepared for this 
game in one day, and the prepara- 
tion was simple: we went back to 
basics. We got rid of the fancy 
offenses and stripped everything 
down to the core; and it worked. 
Practicing the littlest things such 
as boxing out, driving to the hoop, 
and defensive ball pressure helped 
us out more than we thought it 
would. The simpler it is for our 
team, the better. With a lot of free- 
dom and little restrictions we prac- 
ticed hard and carried that over to 
our game in Greensburg. 

At this game in particular a lot 
of things happened. Last year 
Pitt-Greensburg made the NCAA 
tournament, and we beat them, this 
added even more incentive to beat 
them again this year. Our win also 
ended a 20+ home game winning 
streak for them, we wanted to be 
that team to take it from them. Ju- 
nior Jen Hnatuck logged her third 
double-double of the season with 
18 points, ten rebounds and a per- 


sonal best four blocks. The rest of 
the starters contributed 31 points to 
the win over Pitt-Greensburg with 
the bench contributing 20. 

Focusing on the basics we were 
able to outrebound Pitt-Greens- 
burg 50-31 limiting them to no of- 
fensive rebounds in the first half. 
The team also forced 14 turnovers 
and 6 blocks as a team. 

“We all worked together well 
and played our game keeping the 
tempo. We need to continue do- 
ing that the rest of the season,” said 
Danel. 

Keeping all of the basics in mind 
we have a lot of season ahead of us, 
a lot that we are going to struggle 
through and a lot that we are go- 
ing to triumph through; but all of 
it will be together. If we keep our 
heads in the game and focus on the 
basics, the only thing that is going 
to beat us is ourselves. 

JCWB opens conference play 
and hosts their first home on Sat- 
urday, Dec. 5 at 5:30 p.m. against 
sister school Susquehanna Univer- 
sity. Two more important home 
games will follow on December 
7 and 18 against Gwenydd Mercy 
and Frostburg State. Over winter 
break we will compete in eight 
more games before the spring se- 
mester resumes. 





JC swim team beats odds 


Unexpected success attributed to the dedication of 
team members and leadership of their new coach 


By Douctas SHONTZ 





Juniata’s swim team continues 
to compete in meets despite the 
lack of an even number of swim- 
mers, which puts them at an insur- 
mountable competitive disadvan- 
tage in every meet. The team is 
comprised of only five swimmers, 
but the five girls are still compet- 
ing hard in order to improve and 
hope to bring in some recruits so 
they can have a full team next sea- 
son. 

Sophomore Evan Beatty has 
proved to be a leader in and out of 
the pool. Beatty has found success 
this year in the distance swims and 
is definitely a bright spot for the 
young, small team. 

“We are doing better than ex- 
pected. We went to the first meet 
not knowing how we were going 
to do and everyone did well. It 
was a good surprise. Hopefully, 
by doing so well we can recruit 
and increase numbers for next sea- 
son. We are scoring a lot of points 
and looking to having a pretty 


mEnE SEE 


good championship season. We 
are really competitive. Knowing 
that we cannot win, we compete 
very hard,” said sophomore Evan 
Beatty. 

The team has had swimmers 
finishing at the top of each of the 
individual swims all season. They 
are all working hard and it is show- 
ing in the results. In almost every 
meet, the swimmers are placing. It 
is easy to believe that if the team 
had sufficient numbers, they would 
be achieving further success in 
match results and in the statbook. 

Another aspect of the improv- 
ing, developing program _ that 
should prove attractive to potential 
recruits for the upcoming seasons 
is that for the first time in a couple 
of years they will be retaining the 
same coach. 

This is Coach — Lauren 
O’Donnell’s first season, and she is 
excited about returning next year, 
carrying optimistic goals and hope 
to continue the marked improve- 
ment from this 2009-10 campaign. 
The girls are extremely pleased 
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Soph. Evan Beatty swims in the meet against Goucher and Scranton. 


with O’Donnell’s leadership and 
look forward to improving and de- 
veloping under her watch. 

“Coach O’Donnell is a lot dif- 
ferent from last year’s coach. 
She’s really good and we have had 
a lot of fun so far. There should be 
more swimmers next year because 
we will have the same coach,” said 
Beatty. 

With such small numbers this 
team is a really close-knit bunch. 
Beatty and her teammates are 
pleased with the cohesiveness of 
the team and the relationships such 
a small group has allowed them to 
build. “We all get along really well. 
We all eat together every day, we 
do almost everything together. We 
spend every Saturday together ei- 
ther at a meet or at practice,” said 
Beatty. 

The highlight of the season 
so far is when the team almost 
knocked off Penn State Altoona. 
They did this without swimming 
any of the relays. “We were close 
and it was pretty exciting knowing 
we were close,” said Beatty. 

Valiant efforts such as the one 
against Penn State Altoona pro- 
vide motivation and confidence 
as the team progresses through the 
strenuous season. With continued 
hard work and determination it is 
easy to see that the Juniata swim- 
ming program is moving in the 
right direction and will soon em- 
bark on unprecedented success 
with the development of the dedi- 
cated swimmers and the leadership 
of O’Donnell. 
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Study finds reading hazardous to health 


By Joun T. HuFFSTETLER 





According to researchers at 
Johns Hopkins University, avid 
readers are 70 percent more like- 
ly to contract a slew of chronic 
illnesses including diabetes, ar- 
thritis, and cancer. With Juniata 
students spending hundreds of 
dollars each semester on books 
that contain thousands of pages, 
and faculty members reading 
paper after paper, the risk is ex- 
tremely high. The extensive re- 
search, published in a 12,000 
page report, explains the details 
of this vital information. 

A double-blind study tested 
individuals of varying reading 
levels and found that no matter 
the level of comprehension, as 
the amount of reading increases, 
so does the risk of getting sick. 
Researchers believe this is caused 
by a placebo effect. Most books, 
magazine articles, and especially 
news stories explain how danger- 
ous and terrible the world can be. 
As readers are exposed to this 
idea, their minds subconsciously 
feel more and more threatened 
and vulnerable. Researchers say 
this reaction causes stress and 
weakens the immune system. 

Senior George Gray, who 
struggled for four years keeping 


up with assignments, felt vindi- 
cated. “I always hated reading, 
and now I know why!” 

Other students were less en- 
thusiastic. “Reading is a big part 
of my life. I love reading,” said 
Sophomore Dora Williams. “But 
cancer sounds scary.” 

The paper began with a mes- 
sage from Dr. John Horace Bur- 
leson warning readers of the 
seriousness of these findings. “I 
want everyone reading this ar- 
ticle to understand, to understand 
fully, completely, to really com- 
prehend, beyond a shadow of a 
doubt, beyond any reservation, 
that this problem, this problem of 
people reading and it leading to a 
greater risk of them contracting a 
long, long, incredibly long list of 
chronic diseases (a list printed in 
detail later in this report) is vital, 
essential knowledge that every- 
one should, no, must learn about, 
because if not it could have dan- 
gerous or even fatal consequenc- 
es,” he said. 

Reverend Barry Holden, one 
of the many religious voices 
of Huntingdon, plans to voice 
his strong opinions in his next 
sermon. “Reading is the devil! 
I’ve been preaching it for years 
and here it is—proof! Praise the 
Lord,” he said, holding his Bible 


in the air. 

Nancy Knapp, one of the 
mothers that uses Juniata’s Early 
Childcare Education Center, re- 
mains worried about her daugh- 
ter. “She is just now learning how 
to read, but I can’t help thinking 
that each A or L she sees is an- 
other year off her life.” 

The research has caused much 
upheaval, and many students, 
professors, and average people 
have voiced their opinions, hop- 
ing to be heard in all the press sur- 
rounding the findings. But no one 
has described best the tragedy 
this data has revealed better than 
poplar author Bethany Dryers, 
best known for the four books of 
her Sunset series. 

“Reading is like a vampire— 
you love it, but it can kill you,” 
she said. 

While politicians argue wheth- 
er or not poison labels should be 
printed on every book and news- 
paper, and people everywhere 
even refuse to look at emails, sta- 
tus updates, and text messages, 
researchers urge readers of all 
ages to continue reading. 

“The key,” Dr. Burleson says, 
“Is to eat right, get plenty of ex- 
ercise, and limit the amount you 
read. I’d say no more than a few 
pages a week, tops.” 
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Where on campus? 
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Do you know where the above picture was taken? Send your 
guess to “The Juniatian” at juniatian@juniata.edu. 
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By BEnneTT REA 





Well folks, this is my last back 
page column here at Juniata. Yes, 
that’s right. I won’t be returning to 
the paper next semester, leaving a 
big, gaping hole on the back page 
which will inevitably be filled by 
something that is actually funny. 
Or a maze. 

Anyway, I wracked my brain for 
literally, minutes, thinking of stuff 
to write about. It’s my last column, 
and I wanted it to be good. I talked 
to some people and asked what I 
should write about. “Sex” was one 
of the most common answers. So 
were, “drugs!” and “you write a 
column?” 

Taking all those answers into 
consideration, it seemed pretty 
evident that what people wanted 
to read was a holiday gift guide. 
Now, I know I’ve done a gift guide 
once in the past, but frankly, I want 
to do another and my editors have 
not yelled at me yet. 

So, here are some great gift 
ideas to get for fellow Juniata stu- 
dents (because we all have extra 
cash lying around to buy presents 
for friends!). 


1. Some sexy clothing — This is 


BY ERIN BURT 


THEN YOU NEED TO 
REORDER YOUR 
PRIORITIES. 





Stickler, you 
better not ruin 


wait...Stickler's 


in the picture. 


Madrigal. If you 
want to come 
you'll need a 


date. 





YVae 


SUDE 


for the next dance party that occurs 
in an academic building. You’ve 
gotta look hot when you’re on 
that dance floor in the basement of 
Good! 


2. Acar — There is no better gift 
for a Juniata student than some- 
thing that lets them escape and not 
be a Juniata student for a while. 


3. Tickle Me Elmo — Remember 
when this damn thing was what all 
the kids wanted for Christmas? I 
don’t really either. 


4. Lots and lots and lots of co- 
caine — I guess coffee would be 
fine, too, but if we really want to 
get all of our work done and study- 
ing in for finals, we’re going to 
need more than caffeine. Also, it’s 
my last column, and advocating 
the use of hard drugs to be able to 
pass classes is something I’d like 
to get away with. 


5. Sheetz gift cards — Is it still a 
gift if it’s considered an essential 
item in order to exist here? Can 
you give someone the gift of air? 


6. A butler — Seriously, how nice 
would this be? He/she would to do 
your laundry, clean up your room 
and brush your teeth for you every 
day. Yes, I would have my butler 
brush my teeth. 


7. A meal — It’s that time of the 
year when everyone is using their 
guest passes...to get their fellow 
students in. Yes, for those unlucky 
few who must have gone to break- 
fast everyday or something, meals 
are gone. So get them a meal in 
Baker. They’ll return the favor by 
buying you something with their 
subsequent excessive amount of 
DCB. 


Well, that’s it. Tl think of a 
clever ending to my final column 
later. 
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Students enjoy floating down the river during the Raft Regatta in 1985. This tradi- 
tion allowed students to build rafts and enjoy some sunshine and adult beverages. 
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“Catching up to 
our brand name” 


Juniata struggles to compete financially 
with comparable private institutions 


By Auicia ANNE DAHL 





On Jan. 27, President Kepple addressed 
Juniata’s financial state in the current econo- 
my. His speech focused on how Juniata will 
handle its monetary issues while keeping the 
qualities of our liberal arts heritage in tact. 

The College is a high discount, high tu- 
ition and low endowment school. The Col- 
lege does not have the funds to risk low en- 
rollment in the upcoming years. 

Unlike name brand schools such as Har- 
vard, Juniata is a school that relies on the net 
tuition of each student. 

“We’re very dependent on tuition and 
student fees to finance our operations,” said 
Dom Peruso, Associate Professor of Ac- 
counting, Business and Economics. “While 
we continue to improve our ability to gen- 
erate other sources of revenues like gifts 
and grants, we still remain dependent on 


enrollment.” 

Schools with sizeable endowments have 
the flexibility to offer more scholarships to 
students. Our endowment currently stands at 
$65 million, while competitors like Franklin 
& Marshall have endowments of $300 mil- 
lion. 

Kepple considers this to be a competitive 
advantage in higher education. Along with 
research projections regarding upcoming 
enrollment issues, the possible disadvan- 
tages are adding up. 

Specifically in Pennsylvania, research 
suggests an upcoming decline in high school 
graduates. 

“There is a perception that the tide is 
against our institutions,” said Kepple. “The 
number of high school graduates will de- 
cline for roughly the next eight years.” 





> see REPORT page 6 


Know your rights: off-campus partying policies 
Fall 2008’s underage drinking bust strikes fear into the livers of underage drinkers 


By ALEX SHOPE 





With the imposing threat of au- 
thorities policing off-campus hous- 
es, most underage Juniata students 
are confined to on-campus parties. 
However, due to a change in law, 
the rights of underage students are 
being questioned and reviewed for 
the sake of student safety. 

Prior to the bust of the “basket- 
ball house” during the fall of 2008, 
off-campus partying for any age 


student was fairly commonplace. 
“Until that point, my friends and 
I always partied off-campus. Off- 
campus was basically an extension 
of campus; it didn’t even faze us,” 
said junior Elizabeth Van Blarcom. 
“T’m twenty-one now, but I hadn’t 
gone off-campus since that party.” 

During the now legendary night, 
over 40 Juniata students received 
underage citations, including nu- 
merous freshmen. “I was a first 
semester freshman. I’d been liv- 


ing college life for less than two 
months. I didn’t realize the bas- 
ketball house was considered off- 
campus; it was right across from 
the football field,” said sophomore 
Andy Wolfe. “People always said 
that if things got too loud then 
JCPD would come and just tell ev- 
eryone to go home.” 

Similarly, many students are un- 
aware of what province is patrolled 
by what authority, JC Safety and 
Security or Huntingdon Police 


Earthquake’s impact on JC 


Juniata community reaching out to help Haiti 


By Crystau BITTINGER 





On Jan. 12, an earthquake with a 
7.0 magnitude devastated the Hai- 
tian capitol of Port-au-Prince. De- 
spite its distance from Huntingdon, 
the tragedy that has engulfed this 
island nation has greatly affected 
the Juniata community. 

On the day of the earthquake, 
Father David Arseneault, Juniata’s 
Catholic church priest, and several 
others from Juniata were prepar- 
ing to leave Haiti after a six day 
trip during which they inspected 
various programs run by the local 


NEWS 2 


Catholic church of St. Josephs. 
On the day of the earthquake, the 
group was driven back to the Hai- 
tian capitol to await their flight 
scheduled for the next day. 

“Just before 5 o’clock the three 
kids I was with were up on a plat- 
form on a roof to watch soccer 
games from the park. I was on my 
way up the steps and the ground 
started to shake,” said Arseneault. 

Initially, the earthquake’s dev- 
astation was unclear to the group. 
“We didn’t realize how bad it re- 
ally was until people started bring- 
ing the injured to the park next to 
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us,” said Arseneault. 

The Matthew 25 house, the 
building where the group had been 
staying, contained medical sup- 
plies originally intended to stock a 
local clinic. Using these supplies, 
the group worked to tend to the in- 
jured and dying in the park. 

As a result of the earthquake’s 
damage to the airport, the group 
was unable to get a flight out of 
Port-au-Prince. On Feb. 14, the 
group was flown to Santo Do- 
mingo, where the U.S. Embassy 
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Department. 

According to Officer Carl 
Brown of the Huntingdon Police 
Department, “Anything that is 
Huntingdon County is our jurisdic- 
tion. We can come on-campus and 
do the same things there that we do 
off of the campus.” 

Consequently, every student 
should be aware of the lawful 
rights they do possess under the 
constitution. Bottom line: the un- 
derage consumption of alcohol is 
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“The Lion in Winter” 


illegal. 

However, the law governing this 
has changed. Brown explained that 
the old law incriminated underage 
sober students with a misdemean- 
or, an underage citation, even if 
they were in the vicinity ofan open 
container. This is no longer the 
case. 

“There were people let go that 
[basketball house] night. Not ev- 





> see POLICIES page 3 
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A large lion made from the snow during the recent momentous 
whiteout sits outside Standing Stone Coffee Company. 
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Student shoppers save at Wal-Mart 


Weis and Giant are more expensive options for both on and off-campus residents 


By Bryan AUNGST 


Juniata students looking to save 
money on grocery trips are best off 
shopping at Wal-Mart instead of 
Weis or Giant. A comparative trip 
to all three grocers on Feb. 3 found 
Wal-Mart to be the most cost ef- 
ficient store for student needs by 
about $6.87 per trip. 

In an effort to obtain the fairest 
pricing, two lists of commonly 
purchased college necessities were 
assembled and prices were com- 
pared at each of the three grocery 
chains on the same evening. Two 
separate lists were compiled: one 
for students living on-campus and 
one for students living off-campus. 
Each list contained 15 items, 11 of 
which overlapped. 

The final “checkout price” for 
residential students was $56.96 at 
Weis, $53.61 at Giant and $49.67 
at Wal-Mart. For students living 
off-campus, whose needs slightly 
differed, the “checkout price” was 
$54.49 at Weis, $52.89 at Giant and 
$48.05 at Wal-Mart. Items were 
purchased at Weis and Giant using 
a Preferred Shopper’s Card and a 
Bonus Card. These are free to ob- 
tain after filling out a short form. 
Wal-Mart has no such “club” plan, 
yet still provides shoppers with the 


lowest prices. 

Residential freshman Elena 
Popchock is relieved to now know 
this information during her first 
year in Huntingdon. “I am amazed 
that the prices can vary so greatly. 
I'd say that the extra few minutes 
to Wal-Mart is definitely worth the 
extra few cents in gas,” said Pop- 
chock. 

Older students are not so lucky. 
“Wish I would have known that 
earlier,’ said senior Jordan Mc- 
Gowan. “Could have bought me 
a lot of cheap liquor.” 

All purchased items were either 
the cheapest available equivalent 
store brand or the lowest priced 
name brand available. The eleven 
overlapping list items for both on 
and off-campus students were 
Head & Shoulders shampoo, Dial 
Clean and Refresh body wash, Old 
Spice High Endurance deodorant, 
6.4 oz. Crest Cavity Protection 
toothpaste, a small bottle of Lis- 
terine mouthwash, 1.02L Downy 
laundry detergent, Arm & Ham- 
mer dryer sheets, a 20 count box of 
Tampax Pearl Regular tampons, a 
12 count box of Trojan Her Plea- 
sure condoms, Galliker’s 2% milk 
and a 12 oz. box of Cinnamon 





> see WAL-MART page 5 
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There is a recent advertisement approach between Giant, Wal-Mart, and Weis at the Giant grocery store to 
promote their lower prices. Signs around Giant present compared prices between other stores to prove they 


have the best deals. 





Sexuality in a Juniata classroom 


A look into how one class has students exploring human responses to sex 


By M. Hitt 





“Sex is an interesting social ac- 
tivity,” said Psychology Profes- 
sor Ron McLaughlin. For the past 
20 years, he has been offering a 
class about it, and although there 
is positive feedback about the ex- 
perience, at times it is known to 
get down and dirty. 

McLaughlin’s goal is to ac- 
quaint students with the wide 
variety of attitudes and values 
associated with various sexual 
behaviors. Aware that he is pro- 
moting a controversial issue, he 
encourages students to develop 
an informed and enlightened 
personal standard toward sexual 
conduct. 

“If there was any controver- 
sy from the community, in my 
20 plus years of teaching the 
course, I haven’ theard any,” said 
McLaughlin. “Sure, there are 
those who come into the class 
thinking it will be filled with 
gays, lesbians, and bi-curious in- 
dividuals, but in reality most stu- 
dents are straight and just simply 
curious.” 

The class is aimed at increas- 
ing Juniata’s tolerance of sexu- 
ality. McLaughlin provides ac- 
curate scientific information 
regarding human sexual response 
and behavior. Various discussion 
topics include psychological and 
cultural perspectives of sexuality, 
sexual intercourse, and how sex 
relates to the law, society and mo- 
rality. The class not only covers 
historical controversies, but also 
modern debates over sex and its 
relationship to ethics and religion. 

“The class is very interesting. 
We talk about things not nor- 
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Psychology professor Ron McLaughlin helps students across the cur- 
riculum learn how sex relates to various aspects of life. McLaughlin 
has been teaching the class for the past 20 years. 


mally brought up in a psychology 
course,” said freshman Travis 
Russell. “However, people need 
to know what they are getting 
into before they enter the class 
due to its openness. ” 
McLaughlin upholds Juniata’s 
tolerance for diversity. “We are 
just like any other college when 
it comes to sexuality. The fre- 
quency of sexuality being shown 


is normal,” said McLaughlin. 
McLaughlin also provides a 
comfortable and laid-back atmo- 
sphere for students to explore the 
concepts he presents. “McLaugh- 
lin gives little random facts that 
help turn the topics being dis- 
cussed into reality. He also sets 
the mood for the class by having 
‘songs of the day’ that are typi- 
cally humorous, yet factual,” said 


Would you be interest- 
ed in taking a class on 
human sexuality? 


67% 


Yes No 


Only if it 
were easy. 
OUT OF 198 RESPONDENTS 





an anonymous student from his 
current class. According to this 
student, during a discussion on 
masturbation, students learned 
that “males who ejaculate at least 
five times per week are less likely 
to develop prostate cancer.” 

McLaughlin is proud of the 
popularity of the class and wants 
to assert that just because people 
take this class does not mean they 
are questioning their sexual ori- 
entation. 

Although housed by the psy- 
chology department, students 
from all academic disciplines 
are encouraged to enroll. Stu- 
dents should, however, note the 
class is only offered once every 
academic year. Sex education has 
never been more enjoyable. So 
go ahead; think, evolve and act, 
sexually. 





Juniata College 13th 
annual career day: 


A job, internship and 
networking event 


Fri., Feb. 26, 2010 
11:00 a.m. to 3:00 a.m. 
Kennedy, Intramural Gym 


It’s more than a job fair. It’s 
an event geared specifically to 
launching your career. This is 
the best time to start network- 
ing for that summer job or for 
your dream career. In addi- 
tion to dozens of employers, 
there will be alumni mentors 
on hand. Mentors can give ca- 
reer advice, undergraduate and 
graduate course suggestions, 
assist in connecting students 
with job prospects and are a 
great resource for various geo- 
graphic locations in the U.S. 
and abroad. Here are just five 
of over thirty mentors attend- 
ing: 

Scott Kofmehl ‘03 — Foreign 
Service Officer, U.S. Depart- 
ment of State — Washington, 
De: 

Matt Newman 706 — Program 
Manager, NBC Universal — 
New York City, NY 

Parisha Shah ’01 — Post-Doc- 
toral Research Fellow, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania School of 
Medicine — Philadelphia, PA 
Ken Donahue (Parent) — CIO, 
Shared Services Team, The 
Stanley Works — New Britain, 
il 

Roxanne Oswald (Parent) 
— Special Education Advisor, 
PA Department of Education/ 
Bureau of Special Education — 
Harrisburg, PA 


For more information, visit: 
http://www.juniata.edu/servic- 
es/career/careerday.html. 
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Reactant revision: science program altered 


Freshmen chemistry labs shift semesters to provide flexibility for incoming students 


By CuristiANn WIMER 





Last fall, the chemistry de- 
partment proposed a scheduling 
change for their lab courses. Their 
plan is to shift the Organic Chemi- 
cal Concepts | lab from the fall se- 
mester to the spring. The Organic 2 
lab would then follow in the soph- 
omore fall semester, where there is 
currently no lab to accompany the 
Bio/Inorganic Chemistry class. 

The entire process of this change 
is being overseen and coordinated 
by Dr. Richard Hark, chemistry 
department chair. He is scheduled 
to meet with the curriculum com- 
mittee again on Feb. 15. 

Although the school’s curricu- 
lum committee has not yet ap- 
proved this change, it has been 
coordinated with every other sci- 
ence department. “We have been 
formulating this idea for a few 
years now,” said Hark. “Due to 
the increasing freshman chemistry 


Do you think that pushing 
freshman labs back to sec- 
ond semester is beneficial? 
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class size, it became increasingly 
necessary to make some kind of 
change.” 

Currently, incoming freshmen 
with an interest in biology or 
chemistry have most of their first 
semester predetermined. They 
take the biology lecture and lab, 
organic chemistry lecture and lab, 
College Writing Seminar (CWS) 
and Information Access (IA). This 
leaves very little time to schedule 
any electives. “One of our goals 
here is to give freshman biology 
and chemistry majors more flex- 
ibility in scheduling. We tried to 
make the schedule for the chem- 
istry POE more balanced,” said 
Hark. 

This change would provide 
freshmen with scheduling options. 
“If a student wants to go abroad, 
they now have another semester to 
take a foreign language class,” said 
Dr. Randy Bennett, chair of the 
biology department. “It will also 
be easier to schedule around fall 
sports practices.” 

Both Hark and Bennett hope to 
attract more exploratory freshmen 
to the organic chemistry classes. 
“This way there is less pressure on 
those who drop organic chemistry 
as freshmen,” said Hark. “Right 
now they would have to drop 
their lab too, taking them down to 
around nine credits. But with no 
initial chemistry lab obligation, 
there is more freedom to schedule 
a replacement class.” 

Even without the first semester 
constraints, sophomore Chelsea 
Homes has concerns about the 
lab changes. “This will make a lot 
more work for sophomores taking 
Physics because, for a semester, 
they will have three labs in one 
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Freshmen Liza Ebbets and Sara Deppenbrook carefully pour substances into a bottle for an experiment in 
Organic Chemistry II lab. Current students would be unaffected by the proposed changes in lab scheduling. 


week,” said Homes. 

Overall, the chemistry depart- 
ment is proposing that the two 
organic labs are pushed back by 
a single semester. This way, there 
is a lab added to a vacant spot in 
the third semester, once per week. 
Additionally, where there are cur- 
rently two labs with analytical 
chemistry in the fourth semester, 


there will be only one. The other 
lab will be offered once per week 
and moved to the sophomore fall 
semester. 

Freshman Wilbert Beachy says, 
“This is a great idea, because it will 
give students time to learn all of 
organic chemistry 2 before using 
it ina lab. Right now in synthe- 
sis lab, we are using reactions we 


haven’t learned yet. It goes against 
the theory that you practice in lab 
what you learn in class.” Accord- 
ing to Homes there would still be 
challenges. “This system could 
make things more difficult for 
freshmen eventually. A semester 
without a chemistry lab will leave 





> see SCIENCE LABS page 5 
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Corrections 


In the Dec. 4, 2009 issue of “The Juniatian,” the article “Stu- 
dents influence tenure decisions” wrongly reported that gener- 
ally it takes professors 12 years on average to be tenured. The 
article should have stated that it takes about six years on aver- 
age to achieve tenure. “The Juniatian” regrets the error. 


Local PD affirms Breathalyzer laws 


> from POLICIES page 1 





ery person under twenty-one at that 
party was charged with drinking 
underage,” said Brown. “Some 
of them weren’t charged with any- 
thing and were sent home.” 

Under the Fifth Amendment 
of the Constitution of the United 
States of America, all U.S. citizens 
are protected against self-incrim- 
ination. A police officer reads a 
person his or her rights when he 
or she is being arrested in order to 
prevent them from incriminating 
themselves by saying something. 

By law, this applies to a “Breath- 
alyzer situation.” Anyone, includ- 
ing people underage, can legally 
refuse to take a Breathalyzer, with- 
out any repercussion. 

On the night of the “basketball 
house,” the Huntingdon police 
administered Breathalyzers at the 
party and then took down each 
student’s information who did not 
pass the test. What students failed 
to recognize is that they had other 
options. 

“T don’t think any of us knew 
that refusing the Breathalyzer was 
an option. Everyone just thought 
‘hey there are cops here, I have to 
take the Breathalyzer, I have no 
other option’,” said Van Blarcom. 

Brown affirms that this is in 
fact the law. “You can refuse the 
Breathalyzer, but you can still be 
arrested. The thing about all al- 


cohol offenses is that they’re all 
based on probable cause. It’s all 
visual. If your pupils are dilated, 
you’re staggering, slurring your 
speech, anything to make an of- 
ficer think you’re drunk is cause 
enough,” said Brown. If nothing 
else, Brown believes the Breatha- 
lyzer can help students, especially 
in proving sobriety. 

“Looking back on that night, I 
would have refused the Breatha- 
lyzer. At the time, they made it 
feel like I had to do it, but now 
looking back I realize I didn’t have 
to,” said junior Erin Eddinger, a 
party attendee who will soon lose 
her license due to her underage ci- 
tation. 

Although students were out- 
raged at the “bust,” everything the 
Huntingdon Police did that night 
was legal and lawfully followed 
protocol. ““We only read people 
their rights when something they 
say will incriminate them. Be- 
cause alcohol offenses are all vi- 


After last year’s basketball house bust, 
are you scared to party off-campus? 


Yes, | would rather 
be safe than sorry. 


No, off campus 
parties are better. 
Only if it’s a 

big party. 





sual, we don’t have to read anyone 
their rights. They didn’t incrimi- 
nate themselves by not refusing 
the Breathalyzer,” said Brown. 
Brown also explains that shut- 
ting down parties is completely sit- 
uational. “It’s really all up to what 
we see when we get there. There 
are a lot of parties that we don’t 
enter when someone comes to the 
front door and appears to be sober. 
As long as they are compliant and 
don’t give us a hard time usually 
we don’t have any other reason to 
enter the premises,” said Brown. 
Overall, the simplest way a 
person can stay out of trouble is 
through sobriety. It is, however, 
each individual’s own prerogative. 
“Tt’s not really a matter of relations 
between the students and the au- 
thorities, it’s just that they’re not 
being smart about it,” said Brown. 
The law says no one under the 
age of twenty-one can consume 
alcohol. If you do choose to con- 
sume, be smart and safe about it. 
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Robert Paul Granja Yanez, an international student studying the year 
at Juniata, holds up the flag of his homeland Ecuador. Yanez lives in a 
remote community in the Amazon region of Ecuador and was the only 
student from his school selected to study at the College. 


From the Ecuadorian 
Amazon to JC campus 


International student adapts to cultural differences 


By Erin Turvey 





Imagine coming from a commu- 
nity of 150 people that is only ac- 
cessible by canoe or living where 
there is no electricity except what 
is provided by solar panels and 
where the people farm around 80 
percent of their food. 

This is reality for freshman in- 
ternational student, Robert Paul 
Granja Yanez. Yanez comes from 
a small community located on the 
Napo River in the Amazon region 
of Ecuador. 

Yanez attended Yachana High 
School founded by the Yachana 
Foundation founded in Oct. 2005. 
The foundation works in the Ecua- 
dorian Amazon to generate income 
for the region, through the Yachana 
Lodge, which promotes ecotour- 
ism in the region, as well educa- 
tion for high school aged students 
about their environment. 

Yanez is a member of Yacha- 
na High School’s first graduat- 
ing class, which houses grades 


10 through 12. Courses that the 
school offers include ecotourism, 
environmentally sustainable mi- 
croenterprises, sustainable agricul- 
ture and forest and wildlife man- 
agement. 

An agreement was arranged 
with the Yachana Lodge with the 
help of Juniata faculty members 
and students studying abroad in 
Quito, Ecuador. The College 
agreed to allow one graduate from 
the Yachana High School to come 
to the college to study for a year. 
Yanez was selected. 

Prior to coming to the States, 
Yanez was required to work as 
a native guide at the lodge for 
nine months. At the lodge, Yanez 
worked with American students as 
well as other tourists. 

Yanez had never traveled to the 
United States prior to coming to 
Juniata. He started learning Eng- 
lish during his junior year of high 
school and his skills increased dra- 
matically while working as a tour 
guide at the lodge. 


Yanez really likes Juniata and 
its small size. “It’s nice because 
I have been able to communicate 
personally with a lot of other stu- 
dents,” said Yanez. 

At Juniata, one of the most diffi- 
cult challenges for Yanez has been 
adjusting to the food. In Ecuador, 
he is used to eating rice three times 
a day, but here the food is much 
different. Plantains and yucca are 
the most commonly eaten foods 
in Yanez’s community. Every Sat- 
urday, people from the Highlands 
and the city come to an open mar- 
ket near his community. The locals 
make money by selling their crops 
and then use that money to buy 
products such as clothes, tools and 
food from the people of the High- 
lands and the city. 

“You have to work really hard to 
survive. To get food, you can’t go 
to the grocery store and buy it, you 
have to grow it,” said Yanez. 

Hunting is also a major part 
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JC traditions capsize 


Alumni’s favorite customs dying out due 
to changing health and legal concerns 





By Lipsy Morrison 





Although Juniata students believe the 
school is steeped in tradition, many customs 
have fallen by the wayside as recently as 
ten years ago. Large events such as Home- 
coming and Mountain Day have lost certain 
aspects due to liability and social changes. 

One memorable tradition, recalled by 
1974 alumni Dave Andrews, is the river re- 
gatta. Andrews remembers, “students made 
their own rafts (some of which had beer 
on them) and we went down the river in 
the spring.” Andrews believes this tradition 
was put to a stop in the 1980s because, “the 
College became concerned about liability 
since we had some near drownings a few 
times.” 

Dr. Ryan Mathur, associate professor of 
geology and a 1996 Juniata graduate, recalls 
the student-faculty football game, which 
was traditionally played on Mountain Day, 
“T played on both sides of the ball,” said 
Mathur, as a student and a professor. The 
game was cancelled in 2003. “It most likely 
started getting too rough, ” said Mathur who 


feels the College was trying to avoid injuries 
or possible legal issues. 

One of Mathur’s favorite traditions that 
has since died out were the weekly dances 
held in the basement of South Hall. Mathur 
credits the dances with encouraging school 
unity. Students could come together one 
night a week on campus, meet new people 
and feel like they had something in com- 
mon. Although Mathur reminisces fondly 
over the event, he is unaware of the reason 
for its cancelation. 

Assistant Director of Alumni Relations 
David Meadows 798 had his favorite events 
too, mainly rooted in homecoming tradi- 
tions. “Id say the lip synch competition was 
my favorite event. Before technology for ka- 
raoke was available, that’s what was popu- 
lar.’ Each class would get a mix of songs to 
perform and compete against the other class- 
es. Meadows remembered specifically one 
year the theme was TV show theme songs. 

The lip synch competition was one of 
three or four events around homecoming. 
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A group of students holds up their keg before participating in the Raft Regatta of 1982. 





Juniatians experience ‘quake first-hand 
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put them up in a hotel until a flight 
home could be arranged. 

“Tt was the experience of a life- 
time; I hope I only have it once, 
because that was enough,” said 
Arseneault. 

As the destruction wrought by 
the earthquake has become more 
fully understood, the Juniata com- 
munity has deemed it imperative 
to help. At the beginning of the 
semester, Director of Student Ac- 
tivities Jessica Jackson and Col- 
lege Chaplin David Witkovsky 
organized a meeting for any stu- 
dent who was interested in helping 
Haiti to come and share ideas. 

Students and staff who attended 


came up with a three-prong plan to 
try to assist the Haitian people. The 
first piece of this plan is fundrais- 
ing. 

“The most immediate need in 
Haiti is money for the organiza- 
tions to do what they need to do,” 
said Witkovsky. 

In order to raise money, the 
Juniata community will be do- 
ing numerous things including a 
proceeds dinner at Hoss’s, a skate 
night at the Huntingdon Center, a 
food sale at East and a movie night 
at the Clifton 5. 

The second part of the plan is 
much more hands on. Students 
will be making health and baby 
kits, which Church World Ser- 
vice will then send to Haiti. Other 


students will be collecting gen- 
tly worn clothes, shoes and cell 
phones to send. There is a drop off 
container for the clothes in Lesher 
Hall. 

The third and final part of the 
plan is more long term. There is a 
possible plan to partner with Hai- 
tian schools in order to eventually 
send them prospective teachers 
from Juniata who may be able to 
help with the aftermath. The final 
part of this plan also includes a 
trip to Haiti in a few years. “We all 
know that it’s going to be a while 
until they can receive people. 
Right now it’s about saving lives,” 
said Witkovsky. 

If there are any students inter- 
ested in helping Haiti who have 


not yet attended a meeting, they 
should contact either Jessica Jack- 
son or Campus Ministries. These 
meetings happen once a week, and 
interested people are encouraged 
to attend. 

“There is generally a Haiti meet- 
ing every Wednesday at 9pm in 
Neff Lecture Hall through the end 


of February,” said Jackson. 

The problems in Haiti are far 
from over and help is still needed. 
The Juniata College community 
has taken great initiative in helping 
the victims of the earthquake and 
it is critical that this aid continues 
from all members of our commu- 


nity. 


How important is it to you to contribute to 
Haiti relief efforts? ro 


Very 
important 


Somewhat 
important 


Not 
important 
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Wal-Mart 
best option 
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Toast Crunch. 

The additional necessities for 
on-campus students included Deer 
Park 24 count bottled water, paper 
plates (50 count), plastic cups (100 
count), and assorted cutlery (48 
count). For off-campus students, 
the supplementary items were a 
dozen eggs, a loaf of bread, four 
rolls of Charmin Ultrasoft toilet 
paper and tall trash bags. 

It should be noted that while 
Wal-Mart finished best overall, 
it was undersold on a few items, 
such as toilet paper, eggs and pa- 
per plates. By far Wal-Mart of- 
fered the best price on hygiene 
products and condoms. Prices 
at Weis and Giant for most items 
were similar. Weis and Giant both 
also offer gas rewards, where you 
can earn a few cents off each gal- 
lon of gas during a chosen fill up. 
The purchased items that earn 
points change monthly for each 
store, so the same list may not earn 
the same gas points from month to 
month. Giant’s gas points can be 
redeemed at any Giant gas station, 
while Weis points are redeemed at 
Sheetz. 

Although Wal-Mart offers no 
gas rewards, it has a much wider 
variety of goods and electronics 
to make one’s eyes and wallets 
wander. It is, however, the farthest 
store from campus. 

A savings of around seven dol- 
lars may not sound like much at 
first. But if each of the items on 
the lists last a month, which in 
some cases the items would last 
more or less time realistically, that 
savings of $6.87 would play out 
to be a savings of around $54.96 
a year. For the average student 
that attends Juniata for four years, 
that’s $219.84 that can be used to 
pay off student loans or buy other 
“necessities” that end in “ice” or 
“light.” 


Where do you prefer to 
shop? 


39% 


Weis Giant 


38% 





Wal-Mart 
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Krystal Hope, a senior, styles sophomore Eden Kassa’s hair. Hope is 
offering a cheap alternative to salons in the area. She not only of- 
fers hairdos for girls, but also guys. Her techniques include braiding, 
straightening and washing, among others. 


JC student shares 
hair styling skills 


An ethnic alternative to Holiday Hair 


By Scott ANDREWS 





Ethnic hair styling is a service 
not commonly provided in Hunt- 
ingdon, but senior Krystal Hope 
hopes to change that. Hope has 
recently been offering her hair- 
styling expertise to students on 
campus and is eager to expand 
her client base. 

Hope has been braiding and 
styling hair since she was about 
ten years old, practicing on 
her friends, family and even her- 
self. 

“T’ve always been the kind of 
person that needs to do something 
with my hands and hair styling 
seemed like the perfect fit,” Hope 
said. 

She plans to provide a wide 
range of techniques and styles, 
some of which include braiding, 
curling, blowing out and straight- 
ening. 

Some of the techniques that 
Hope plans to offer are not avail- 
able nearer than State College or 
Altoona. “A lot of students wait 
until they go home to get their 
hair styled, but for some that is not 
very often,” said Hope. Thanks 


to Hope’s services, students that 
once had to make the trip home 
can now stay on campus to have 
their hair styled. 

With the economy cutting into 
everyone’s wallet, Hope also sees 
herself as the cheaper alternative 
to many expensive hair salons. 
“You can pay more than 100 dol- 
lars for some types of styling, 
which can limit the number of 
times people can have their hair 
styled,” said Hope. 

She added that, “if you want to 
go to a party and have your hair 
styled, I can provide a quick and 
cheap service.” 

Hope plans to offer most of 
her service and knowledge on the 
weekends, as it is the easiest time 
for her and most students. How- 
ever, she stated that she is “flexi- 
ble, and can make time for people 
if they need it.” Hope added that 
“anyone is welcome and if a guy 
wants his hair washed or styled I 
can do it. I want people to be in 
a friendly and comfortable atmo- 
sphere.” 

If you are interested in having 
your hair styled, contact Krystal 
at HOPEKA06@juniata.edu. 





“Won’t you be my neighbor?” 


Mr. Rogers’ postman to present documentary “Speedy Delivery” 


By ALEX OLTHOFF 





On Feb. 23, David Newell will 
bring his documentary “Speedy 
Delivery” to Juniata. The man 
otherwise known as Mr. McFeely 
will present at 7:30 pm in Neff 
lecture hall. 

“Speedy Delivery” pays hom- 
age to the TV show “Mr. Rogers’ 
Neighborhood.” David Newell 
played the character Mr. McFeely 
alongside Fred Rogers in the 
show. Mr. McFeely, the friendly 
postman, was known for his 
catchphrase “speedy delivery.” 

After the death of Mr. Rog- 
ers, Newell continued promoting 
“The Neighborhood.” The docu- 
mentary examines his effort to 
continue production of the clas- 
sic children’s show. The film is 
extremely low budget, with more 
emphasis conveyed through its 
message. 

As the longest running chil- 
dren’s television show of all time, 
“Mr. Rogers’ Neighborhood” was 
in production for 33 years. “The 
Neighborhood” dealt with a vari- 


ety of topics that impact children, 
including war, divorce, and vio- 
lence. Mr. Rogers offered peace- 
ful ways of dealing with such dif- 
ficulties. 

It is this element of the show 
Newell considers vital. His docu- 
mentary features segments from 
the actual show. Due to the in- 
tergenerational audience of the 
show, Newell himself is seen 
growing in his film. 

Chad Herzog, director of arts 
at Juniata College, is bringing the 
film and presentation to Juniata. 
Like many, he grew up with “The 
Neighborhood.” 

“Mr. Rogers’ Neighborhood 
has a broad appeal and I think this 
presentation is something every- 
one can enjoy,” said Herzog. 

Sophomore Katie Graves, a fan 
of the show growing up, shares 
the sentiment while referring to 
her experiences watching the 
show. “I learned to appreciate life 
more,” said Graves. 

This is the kind of feeling Mr. 
Newell wants to leave his audi- 
ences with. Part of his agenda is 
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Freshman Liza Ebbets heats her glowing solution in the fume hood. 


to address the transition in chil- 
dren’s television. Programs like 
“Mr. Rogers’ Neighborhood” and 
“Sesame Street” are disappear- 
ing. Replacing them are shows 
featuring violence and fantasy, 
which now dominate children’s 
programming. 

Fantasy was an element of “Mr. 
Rogers’ Neighborhood.” Senior 
Charlie Allison, who watched the 
show often, remembers Mr. Rog- 
er’s ability to integrate fantasy 
into the show. “It takes a certain 
charm and grace. Mr. Rogers had 
both,” said Allison. The neigh- 
borhood of make-believe played 
a key role in the program. How- 
ever, there was a clear divide be- 
tween the fantasy and the reality. 
The importance of this divide is 
illustrated in Newell’s documen- 
tary. 

Those who attend the event 
can expect to see a very mixed 
age group. Many Juniata profes- 
sors grew up with “Mr. Rogers’ 
Neighborhood.” Professor Jim 
Roney of the Russian department 
has fond memories. “Mr. Rog- 


ers’ Neighborhood was a place 
where we slow down enough to 
appreciate just being here,” said 
Roney. 

All members of the Juniata 
community are welcome to the 
event. Newell’s eccentric ap- 
proach is bound to have wide 
appeal and he hopes viewers will 
share his passion for “The Neigh- 
borhood.” 

One element of the presenta- 
tion is Newell’s live version of 
Mr. McFeely. 40 years have made 
the line between character and 
man indistinct. “I’ve asked him 
to come as himself, but you can 
expect him to put on his costume 
for at least a little bit of time,” said 
Herzog. 

Newell gets his character name 
from Fred Rogers’ grandfather. 
This allows him to carry on the 
“Mr. Rogers” family name. 

With his presentation, he hopes 
to prolong the positive effects Mr. 
Rogers has had on America, as 
well as improve the already posi- 
tive image of their characters and 
the show in all that attend. 


Postponing labs would help students segway 


between introductory and analytical classes 


> from SCIENCE LABS page 3 





them unprepared for the work by 
the spring,” said Homes. 

Junior Chase Haven is opti- 
mistic. He says that “There is 
certainly a difficulty gap between 
freshman labs and analytical labs. 
If they can manage to make the 
sophomore organic lab more chal- 
lenging, it will serve well as a seg- 
way into the harder labs in analyti- 


cal and above.” 

However, Bennett feels the pro- 
posed change would also benefit 
professors, especially since the de- 
partment is also working on hiring 
an introductory lab coordinator 
for next year. “Lately, it has been 
a nightmare organizing labs at the 
beginning of each semester. Some 
professors have been asked to 
teach two four-hour lab courses in 
one day, in addition to their other 


work. This can cause problems 
with the flow of the courses and 
compromise their effectiveness,” 
said Bennett. 

Hark agrees, explaining that this 
move should decrease the num- 
ber of students in each lab course. 
“Fewer people in the lab would 
result in a better learning experi- 
ence and be more manageable for 
professors. We would be able to do 
more with students individually.” 
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Joe Penzo ‘13 


Roving Reporter: 


What is the craziest 
thing you saw last night? 





“TI saw someone go 
buck ass naked in the 
snow doing a snow an- 
gel for thirteen dollars.” 
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Gender-neutral housing 


Committee contemplates change in dorm policy 


By Cuap Kour 





A select committee of Juniata 
faculty and students met Monday, 
Feb. 8 in Rockwell Seminar Room 
to discuss the possibility of on- 
campus gender-neutral housing. 
The outcome was inconclusive and 
the committee has now divided up 
responsibilities in order to further 
research and restructure the poten- 
tial plan. It will be reconsidered at 
a later meeting. 

Currently, Juniata provides only 
same-sex rooming. Gender-neutral 
housing would allow for male and 
female Juniata students to room 
together. This policy is being con- 
sidered in order to accommodate 
the needs of JC students who are 
part of the lesbian, gay, bisexual 
and transgender community along 
with other individuals more com- 
fortable living with a member of 
the opposite sex. 

The committee that met includ- 
ed Dean of Students Kris Clark- 
son, Director of Residential Life 
Tim Launtz, Special Assistant to 
the President for Diversity and 
Inclusion Rosalie Rodriguez and 
Treasurer of All Ways of Loving 
junior Peter Mike-Mayer, along 
with seven others. 

Mike-Mayer has been the driv- 
ing force behind the initiative, ap- 


proaching Dean Clarkson about it 
for the first time last spring. “My 
reason for getting involved was be- 
cause it (the lack of gender-neutral 
housing) represents an unfair bias; 
we have a heterosexist approach 
to dorm policy. So, I met with the 
Dean and we began to discuss how 
we would go about implementing 
it. A bunch of people wanted to 
help, so we formed the commit- 
tee,” said Mike-Mayer. 

The committee was put together 
last spring with responsibilities di- 
vided up between each member. 
The members worked together to 
draft a policy for gender-neutral 
housing after compiling informa- 
tion and testimonials from other 
schools that provide this housing 
option. This information included 
how many students would opt for 
it, the application process for the 
housing, the potential issues with 
it, the positives and the concerns. 

Although the committee is mak- 
ing strides and being very proac- 
tive, Clarkson feels like this hous- 
ing option will still have to wait. 
“Right now we’re still at the early 
stages, we need more information 
that hasn’t been as forthcoming as 
we thought. It’s too late for next 
year, obviously room draw has al- 
ready started,” said Clarkson. 

Other schools that offer gender- 


neutral housing include Harvard, 
Dartmouth, Michigan, Stanford, 
NYU and Ithaca. But, according to 
Clarkson, contacting other schools 
has not been as effective as the 
committee initially hoped. 

“Other schools weren’t very re- 
sponsive. We haven’t had the data 
we were hoping for,” said Clark- 
son. “We considered piloting it, 
trying it out to see how it went, but 
we didn’t think that was a good 
idea.” 

“We came away from the meet- 
ing and found we have more to do. 
We are working on the application 
process, who is eligible to apply, 
if not why, and other things,” said 
Clarkson. 

The lack of progress on the ini- 
tiative has left Mike-Mayer with 
mixed feelings. “It has been a 
slow process for whatever reason,” 
said Mike-Mayer. “I’m hoping it 
becomes something with its own 
momentum by the end of this se- 
mester, at this point I’m waiting for 
the administration to begin to take 
action.” 

“T understand this would be 
a big thing for this school, but at 
the same time the hesitation about 
this is frustrating. If Juniata really 
wants to be progressive, we need 
to take action on this front,” said 
Mike-Mayer. 





Lack of endowment pressures admissions 
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These numbers suggest that Ju- 
niata will need to recruit a greater 
number of out of state students in 
the future. Due to this decrease of 
in-state high school graduates, Ju- 
niata’s high enrollment numbers 
are predicted to fall. 

“The competition for a smaller 
pool of students will likely be more 
fierce than ever,” said Peruso. 
“We’ll need to find ways to better 
sell the college and/or provide of- 
ferings more desirable to prospec- 
tive students.” 

The College’s recent ranking on 
the Forbes List has provided new 
exposure. Kepple explained, how- 
ever, that the ranking is based on 
our excellent outcomes, which are 
currently better than our enroll- 
ment results. 

Cost and financial aid are large 
determining factors in terms of 
enrollment figures. Due to unem- 
ployment, parents are seeking out 
schools with lower sticker prices. 
Families are more hesitant to bor- 
row funds and credit is harder to 
obtain. There is a higher need for 
financial aid on account of reduced 


net worth for families who were 
affected by the credit market col- 
lapse of 2008. 

Due to high cost, Juniata of- 
fers a larger tuition discount pro- 
gram compared to similar schools. 
These institutional aid packages 
are offered to entice students to at- 
tend Juniata. 

“The assumption has been that 
parents see the tuition, room and 
board list price as a predictor of 
quality and see a ‘high scholarship’ 
as a tribute to the quality of their 
child,” said Kepple. 

Kepple has contacted 30 fellow 
presidents of colleges similar to 
Juniata to discuss the economic is- 


sues that small, rural, high tuition 
and private institutions will need to 
address. 

This is a fluid time and change 
is on the brink for institutions of 
higher education. Kepple and his 
30 colleagues have prepared plans 
of action to continue to do the work 
necessary to not only survive, but 
prosper, despite the current state of 
the economy. 

“Simply put, a college degree 
is becoming more of a commod- 
ity and yet we know that Juniata’s 
alumni success is directly related 
to the relatively high cost compre- 
hensive experience they get at Ju- 
niata,” said Kepple. 


How do you feel about President Kepple’s report on 
priorities and adjustments for JC? 


Positive |p| 11% 
Neutral |guuuuel 14% 


Negative || 2% 


What report? (| 73% 
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March 2 7:30 p.m. - Bailey Oratorical Contest 
Susan von Liebig Theatre, Halbritter Center for 
Performing Arts 


The oratorical contest has a long tradition at Juniata Col- 
lege, as students from all areas of study can compete for the 


monetary prize. 


The original Bailey Oratorical Award was established in 
1915 by the Honorable Thomas F. Bailey, who served as 
president judge of Huntingdon County from 1916 to 1936. 

The prize money for the Bailey Oratorical Contest win- 
ner is $1,000. Second place receives $500 and third place 


receives $200. 
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Dissolving annual campus events contributes to loss of class unity 


> from TRADITIONS page 4 





Others included a canned food drive and bed 
races. For the bed race, each class was given 
a bed frame to decorate, and then they would 
“lift and carry a student on the bed during 
the homecoming game at halftime and race 
around the track,” said Meadows. 

Meadows’ believes a factor in the lost 
events was the mixing of homecoming with 
parent’s weekend. “When no one office is 
in charge, things separate and get lost,” said 
Meadows. “The key change of bringing to- 
gether major events was the beginning of 
decline in class unity.” This sentiment was 
his “most cynical estimation,” yet honest 
opinion, and echoes that of Mathur. 

Through his work in the Alumni office, 
Meadows is still in contact with numerous 
alumni. “The 50’s and 60’s had so much 
class unity,” said Mathur. He explained that 
class pride was built through ‘initiation acts 
of identity built around affinity.” Traditions 
brought classes together where as current 
students have more friends outside of their 
classes because they are linked by interests 
rather than class year. 

Andrews maintains a similar view on 
overall traditions at JC. “The continuation 


of these traditions is what continues to bond 
alumni with the student body and makes Ju- 
niata unique,” said Andrews. 

JC has always been a school full of tradi- 
tion and its students are proud of events such 
as Pig Roast, Lobsterfest, Mountain Day and 
Storming of the Arch. However, certain tra- 
ditions that may have increased school spirit 
and class unity have died out, although some 
of those traditions are not currently possible 
due to liability issues. 


Would you participate in a “raft 
regatta” (floating a keg down 
the river) if it were still a tradition 
at Juniata? 


a 


49% 


27% = oa% 


i) 


No way! — Only if my 
friends were 
doing it! 











Yes, that 
sounds great! 


OUT OF 198 RESPONDENTS 
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A student looks for a pass during the annual student-faculty football game during Moun- 
tain Day. The seniors were victorious at this game in 1982 at Trough Creek. 





Granja takes on America 
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of Yanez’s community. With the 
Napo River nearby, fish is the main 
meat in the people’s diet. Members 
of the community also hunt wild 
animals. In the past, Yanez hunted 
with his father, but with a new in- 
terest and knowledge of ecology 
and conservation, he has made the 
decision to stop hunting. 

Another difficulty Yanez has 
encountered is adapting to the 
weather. At home, Yanez is used 
to an average temperature between 
75 and 90 degrees Fahrenheit 
year round. Yanez is also accus- 
tomed to much more rain at home, 
but had never seen snow before. 
“When the leaves become red, 


that’s really beautiful,” Yanez said, 
having never seen leaves change 
color during fall. 

Yanez explained that the most 
difficult thing for him to adapt to 
at Juniata is how busy everyone is. 
Here, everyone always has lots of 
schoolwork, but at home, he said 
people in his community get to- 
gether and play sports like soccer 
or volleyball while others watch 
every afternoon. 

Yanez wants the Juniata com- 
munity to know how lucky he is 
to call such a diverse country his 
home. “We have amazing forests 
and animals, but unfortunately, 
people in the United States don’t 
have the opportunity to see that,” 
said Yanez. 


How would you feel about hunting for your dinner 
in the Amazon Ecuadorian rainforest instead of 
dining in Baker? 


Absolutely not. |i 22% 


- 


Maybe once 0 
or twice. 33 % 
It sounds better 
0, 
than Baker. —————| 45% 


OUT OF 198 RESPONDENTS 




















Spending limited with 


passing of Senate bill 


Money spent on alcohol, tobacco banned for RSOs 


By Davip HaTEM 


A bill banning Registered Stu- 
dent Organization (RSO) money 
used for the purchase of alcohol, 
tobacco or drugs was passed by 
the Juniata Student Government 
Senate on Thurs. Jan. 28. Clubs 
wishing to do so must appeal to 
the Senate. 

Although the bill was passed 
last year, all record of it was lost 
due to technological issues. The 
bill was voted on by the Senate, 
resulting in 18 votes for and five 
against. The student body then 
had the opportunity to vote, re- 
sulting in 330 for and 122 against. 

Junior Travis Raup, officer 
of technology for the Executive 
Board, proposed the bill in order 
to ensure RSO money was be- 
ing spent how the Senate thought 
fit. “Last year’s Executive Board 
needed to have a way that clubs 
can’t get away with using the 
funds for drugs, alcohol, or to- 


bacco. “This bill has the potential 
to be monumentous,” said Raup. 
Raup admits the bill is not per- 
fect. “The wording for the bill 
is kind of confusing. Clubs like 
Hillel and 


eral approval of the student body. 
“[’'m happy about the positive 
300 to 100 showing for the vote. 
People realized that this is impor- 
tant. I’m definitely satisfied with 
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the outcome,” 
said Raup. 
However, not 
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departments misuse of funds, 


to do it anyway, but I’m just wor- 
ried about students requesting 
funds for East parties.” 

Although the bill’s impact is 
yet to be determined, Raup be- 
lieves the bill has met the gen- 


but it’s tough for the senate to 
delve in on what’s inappropriate. 
I don’t think we should decide,” 
said Grim. 

Members of the Cigar Club 
are upset over the recently in- 
stated bill, mostly since they are 
unable to purchase cigars with 
their funds. “When the Cigar 
Club started requesting funds, we 
didn’t feel it was appropriate. The 
bill wasn’t a direct attack on the 
club; we just didn’t feel the funds 
were appropriate for that type of 
recreation,” said Raup. 

Others seem to agree. “As a 
member of the Cigar Club, if I 
want to buy a box of nice cigars 
with RSO funds, I don’t know 
that that’s ethical,” said freshman 
Chuck Sedor. “If Christian Youth 
Organization wants to buy com- 
munion, there’s no place to say 
no, but if a club wants to throw a 
party and get wasted, that’s differ- 
ent,” said Sedor. 

The future will prove if the bill 
will work in order to keep RSO 
funds from being spent inappro- 
priately. “Overall, I don’t think 
the bill will make a significant 
difference; the Senate just acts as 
a safety net,” said Grim. 
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Presidential 
Perspective 


2009 was a tough year for col- 
lege graduates seeking employ- 
ment, colleges struggling to find 
more funds for financial aid with 
less income and for the U.S. eco- 
nomically. So [’m not missing 
2009! As we 
enter 2010 
the economy 
is recover- 
ing although 
slower than 
anyone would 
like. As bad 
as 2009 was 
Juniata gradu- 
ates did better than most college 
graduates in finding jobs and en- 
tering graduate schools. 

In our survey of the Class 2009, 
96% of those we have contact- 
ed are employed or in graduate 
school. To be sure not everyone 
found their dream job but get- 
ting started in the work world or 
in graduate school is a very good 
thing in this environment. In fact, 
the percentage is pretty near our 
historic average 6 months after 
graduation. 

The Class of 2009’s success can 
be attributed to a high percentage 
(80%) of the class participating 
in internships from which many 
found permanent positions; good 
use of the Career Services oppor- 
tunities including Career Day and 
alumni connections; a good work 
ethic and the reputation of Juniata 
graduates among employers and 
graduate schools. The next several 
years should be a bit easier but it 
will still be a challenge so do take 
advantage of all the Career Servic- 
es Office has to offer. 


TAS 


Letter to the Editor 








Dear Editor, 

Free health care? Not if you 
can’t have access to it! The Health 
Care Center closes at 4:00 p.m., but 
unfortunately I do not return home 
from student teaching until around 
4:00 or 4:30 p.m. When my boy- 
friend and IJ had a little “scare,” he 
was kind enough to go to the cen- 
ter for me to ask for a pregnancy 
test while I was still at school. He 
was informed, however, that since 
he was not the female in question, 
he could not receive the pregnancy 
test. 

I request that the Health Care 
Center extend its hours so that 
those student teaching or those 
with an internship have access to 
the health care they paid for. Addi- 
tionally, I think a boyfriend should 
be able to pick up a pregnancy 
test for a girlfriend. Does anyone 
seriously think that a guy would 
go through the embarrassment of 
picking up a pregnancy test for 
the fun of it? Apparently that is 
not what the Health Care Center 
thought, and I although I am hap- 
py to say that my pregnancy test 
came back negative, I was set back 
$20 for an unnecessarily stringent 
healthcare policy. 


From, 
Anonymous JC student 
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Obama’s educational call to action 


EDITORIAL 


In a raging economic blizzard, 
priorities are as individualized as 
snowflakes. However, a unifying 
priority among Juniata students 
is to graduate with a degree, get 
hired and make back all the money 
you spent on a JC education in the 
first place. Sure, there are those 
students whose primary goal is to 
save the planet one energy-saving 
light bulb at a time. But honestly, 
let’s be serious. Unless you got a 
full ride to Juniata, you’ve prob- 
ably been stealing trash bags from 
East and toilet paper from the 
library just to make ends meet. 
Let’s face it. Higher education is a 
cumbersome investment draining 
more than our bank accounts, in 
the hope that the ends will justify 
the means. 

However, are we helping our- 
selves by graduating with a degree 
from an academically accredited 
school or hindering ourselves by 


tallying up debt in a stalled job 
market? For all of us currently at- 
tending Juniata, a private college 
with a high sticker price, we’re 
praying for heavenly financial aid 
packages and an eventual career 
making bank. 

Thankfully, President Barak 
Obama seems to have recognized 
the value of a college education, 
in the sense of both a monetary 
investment, to help attain a worth- 
while career, and the economic 
relief jobs a global market will 
bring Americans. In an effort 
to ensure success after college, 
while also making the four years 
more affordable, the Obama ad- 
ministration hopes to lay an edu- 
cational foundation for eventual 
economic prosperity. 

During January’s State of the 
Union Address, President Barack 
Obama confronted the signifi- 
cance of educational growth, indi- 
vidually and as a nation. “At this 
defining moment in our history, 
preparing our children to com- 


pete in the global economy is one 
of the most urgent challenges we 
face,” said Obama. “We will pre- 
pare the next generation for suc- 
cess in college and the workforce, 
ensuring that American children 
lead the world once again in cre- 
ativity and achievement.” 

Obama does not only plan to 
ensure the success of university 
graduates, but also the success 
of students leaving community 
colleges and trade schools. Col- 
lege students can look forward 
to a more affordable education 
through the expansion of Pell 
Grants, tax breaks and the reorga- 
nization of financial aid packages. 

The President explained that 
college completion is a_pre- 
requisite in strengthening a shat- 
tered job market. Arguably this is 
a global perspective, looking to 
send Americans overseas for jobs. 
He is urging students, teachers 
and administrators to hold them- 
selves accountable for economic 
growth through their educational 


responsibilities. 

Speaking of education respon- 
sibilities, doesn’t Juniata have one 
as well? Obama thinks so. Ac- 
cording to Obama, “it’s time for 
colleges and universities to get 
serious about cutting their own 
costs — because they, too, have 
a responsibility to help solve this 
[economic] problem.” 

Obviously, Juniata is expen- 
sive; and with unreliable technol- 
ogy, terrible campus hours and 
debatable facilities, students of- 
ten wonder where their monetary 
contributions are going. In doing 
their economic part, why are Ju- 
niata prices predicted to skyrocket 
in the next few years? It seems 
like in order to provide for their 
students, Juniata will need to re- 
evaluate their educational mis- 
sion. 

Although Obama is providing 
an incentive to graduate from col- 
lege, he can only do so much. We 
are all personally accountable for 
the rest. Now let’s pray we all get 
hired. 
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Protesting Cupid’s homophobic agenda 


By Joun T. HuFFSTETLER 





Some members of Juniata’s 
lesbian, gay, bisexual, and trans- 
gender community, also known 
as LGBT, has recently spoken out 
against Cupid, the god of erotic 
love and beauty. Cupid is widely 
known for inspiring romantic 
love in couples, but those pro- 
testing his strictly “heterosexual 
only” policy are saying it is dis- 
criminatory. 

“We cannot allow another Val- 
entine’s Day to pass while this 
bigotry goes unchallenged and, 
in many ways, embraced,” said 
sophomore, Pauline Barrett an 
LGBT member. “This practice 
has continued for millennia, and 
it’s time we put it to an end.” 

A number of LGBT members 
began the student boycott of Cu- 
pid-related merchandise. Next, 
they plan to get a petition started 
to outlaw his service altogether 
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on Juniata’s campus. 

Senior Franklin Jones ex- 
plained the goal in detail. “Hope- 
fully, our petition will make it ille- 
gal for Cupid to inspire romance 
on any Juniata-owned property. If 
this passes successfully, we will 
start a state-wide and possibly 
nation-wide campaign.” 

Many JC students are join- 
ing with those LGBT members 
in their efforts, but just as many 
support Cupid’s actions or hold 
the opinion that it’s not that big of 
a deal. Some even go so far as to 
deny Cupid’s existence, ignoring 
the issue completely. 

Cupid has _ filed lawsuits 
against protesters elsewhere who 
engaged in similar actions. He 
says it’s the best way to end the 
boycotts and what he calls “impi- 
ous slander” against him. 

He understands that the world 
isn’t the same as it used to be 
thousands of years ago when he 
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first began shooting arrows. But 
he insists that his opinions to- 
ward what he calls “poor lifestyle 
choices” are righteous. 

“In my opinion,” Cupid says, 
“romance is a beautiful and sa- 
cred bond between one man and 
one woman. By choosing to ad- 
here to this standard in my pro- 
fession, I’m upholding traditions 
that date back to ancient Greece. 
And we all know ancient Greeks 
never supported homosexual be- 
havior.” 

Like the few members of 
LGBT, Cupid is receiving a mix 
of support and opposition. Some 
contention lies within his very 
family. Cupid’s own daughter, 
Hedone, from whom we get 
the word “hedonism,” is one of 
the leading voices speaking out 
against her father’s policies. 

“My father, and all those that 
support him are as misguided. 
They must learn that relation- 
ships between men and men, 
women and women, and every 
mix in between are not a threat. 
Why should love be curbed?” 

She added, “Plus, I am all 
about pleasure. Get it wherever 
you can, I say.” 

Barrett welcomes Hedone’s 
support but sees the issue as more 
than merely a defense of love. 
“Boycotts and petitions, in other 
words cutting off his funding, are 
a good start. But it won’t change 
the culture. We need supporters 
to reject his practice as an ethical 
violation.” 

So far none of the lawsuits filed 
by Cupid or his supporters have 
upheld in court, but if'a case were 
to be appealed all the way to the 
Supreme Court there’s a strong 
likelihood that the current conser- 
vative-leaning bench would side 
with Cupid. For now, some of 
Juniata’s LGBT members remain 
focused on their petition. 
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Big Love: forcing punishment over passion 
Juniata brings a story of marriage, murder, rape and redemption to the stage 


By Suzi LinpQuist 





Controversial, funny, exciting 
and big. These are just four words 
that, despite their diversity, could 
be used to describe Juniata’s next 
upcoming show. “Big Love,” a 
story of love, marriage, murder 
and rape is one of the most intense 
and humorous shows to hit The 
College’s Halbritter stage. 

“Big Love,” written by Chuck 
Mee, is about 50 Greek sisters who 
are being forced to marry their 
cousins, but aren’t willing to do 
so. On the wedding night, 49 of 
the sisters murder their husbands, 
while one falls in love. 

When participants involved 
with the show are asked about it, 
everyone has a different answer. 

“What is Big Love? I think it 
deals with a lot of the issues, like 
gender conflict issues that we’ve 
had to deal with for many centu- 
ries,” said sophomore player Bren- 
na Frederickson. 

The show, directed by TGP art- 
ist, choreographer, and _aerialist 
Nate Dryden, is not your typical 
performance. As soon as the au- 
dience walks in, each gender is 
separated to sit on opposite sides 
of the stage, called a “tennis-court 
theatre.” 

“So sometimes our director will 
have us say certain lines to the fe- 
males and it will mean something 
totally different if we say it to the 
men. Girls go to girls for sympathy, 
while sometimes I yell my lines to 
the guys side,” said Frederickson. 

The show is made to make peo- 
ple think, but is done in a way that 
pushes boundaries, maybe even 
making audience members watch- 
ing a little uncomfortable. 

Sophomore Kevin Whitmire ex- 
plains where some of the contro- 
versy may be coming from. “We 
had to be back two weeks early, 
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Junior Melissa Mellon and sophomores Sue Makosky and Brenna Fredrickson rehearse a scene for Juniata’s production of Big Love. Opening night 
is Feb. 18 in the Susan von Liebig Theatre. 


and when we were rehearsing lines 
in the gym, we got kicked out be- 
cause our lines were too inappro- 
priate. Text-wise it’s really intense, 
but because we’re doing a humor- 
ous take, it’s like an uncomfortable 
kind of humor, I feel,” said Whit- 
mire. 

“Our director would say to us 
that sometimes the audience is 
going to laugh, and sometimes 
they’re not going to know wheth- 
er to laugh or not. It’s a different 


world we’re creating,” said Fred- 
erickson. 

The characters in the play are 
said to be extremes: extreme love, 
extreme hate, and so on. They’re 
unbiased, so you’re totally able 
to make your own decisions and 
opinions even though the charac- 
ters are such extremes,” said Fred- 
erickson. 

The script explores sexuality in, 
“a very interesting and different 
way that will really catch people’s 


eyes. It’s been really interesting 
just to be in it because of the gen- 
der issues. We would have discus- 
sions about gender equality and 
what we thought the author was 
trying to say about feminism and 
men,” said Frederickson. 

Juniata has been extremely co- 
operative in what it’s allowing on 
stage, incorporating nudity, blood 
scenes and intense text, all done in 
a darkly humorous way. 

“Tt’s very raw, very engaging. It 


just kind of comes at you and you 
have to take it however you take it. 
It’s definitely a thinking play, rais- 
ing issues blatantly in front of your 
face and it asks what you think. It 
shows the black and the white of 
an issue and how they clash. You 
just get to watch and make your 
own opinions,” said junior Nate 
Frieswyk. 

Big Love opens tonight, Febru- 
ary 18, through Feb. 20, and Feb. 
25-27, at 7:30 p.m. 





Elephants escape from the 
ZOO: 1,000 children die 


As I sat on a bench, I began to 
think. I watched the snow fall ele- 
gantly onto the ground like a moth- 
er putting a blanket on her child. 
This natural act of beauty caused 
me to ponder. I began to ques- 
tion various notions, like quantum 
mechanics and general relativity. 
However, I reached the conclu- 
sion that such matters are beyond 
my cognitive abilities, so I took a 
nap. However, after such said nap, 
I began to think of something use- 
ful and productive. 

A while ago, I came across an 
interview on “The Daily Show.” 
Jon Stewart was discussing a fairly 
modern event. There have been nu- 
merous newspapers that have gone 
out of business or reduced in size. 
Since I write for a paper and seek 
to continue it in future pursuits and 
endeavors, this caused me to feel 
a great sense of fear. Out of a de- 
sire for job security in the future, I 
started to question the general na- 
ture of a newspaper. This led me to 
ponder the role of a “newspaper” 
in the current cultural zeitgeist and 
how the general population should 





understand such media in their ev- 
eryday lives. However, there exists 
one important question that should 
be discussed. Why are newspapers 
dying off? 

There are multiple answers to 
this question. One could answer it 
economically, by arguing that the 
demand for newspapers has began 
to decrease, resulting in a surplus. 
This means that factories have to 
reduce the amount of the product. 
In the current financial paradigm, 
this results in certain weaker com- 
petitors to fail. Of course, the cynic 
could contend that the general 
masses are becoming intellectu- 
ally ignorant and have turned to 
reality television. Naturally, the 
evidence for this is basic cable 
programming. Shows such as “Jer- 


sey Shore” or “The Real World” 
have sapped any type of intellec- 
tual thought from their storylines. 
Extended further, a liberal cynic 
would blame Bush, but that is pure 
conjecture. 

However, I disagree with these 
frivolous arguments. Rather, I ar- 
gue something different. It has 
become evident to me that news- 
oriented television programs have 
become meaningless and dry. 
They have replaced information 
with entertainment, resulting in 
intellectual diarrhea being spewed 
from the mouths of political parti- 
sans who just want to sell books. 
This got me thinking. 

I was wondering about this un- 
derstanding of “news-oriented” 
media and the role of newspapers. 
I noticed in “Harper’s,” an interest- 
ing statement. It read, “Warning: 
Harper’s Magazine is 100% Con- 
tent Free!” I began to think. Could 
this be the reason newspapers are 
failing? 

It can be argued that newspapers 
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I’m sure I’m not the only one 
who’s thought about what is go- 
ing to happen to books. Not in the 
short term way, like what’s going 
to happen to my Survey of West- 
erm Art book if I look to my left, 
I mean what’s going to happen to 
the medium. 

First the Kindle and now the 
iPad are trying to sell portabil- 
ity. The Kindle has the added 
advantage of being more like a 
book visually, but it’s still not 
an actual book. While I don’t 
think it’s possible for these de- 
vices to ever entirely replace 
books, such products change the 
way publishers think about the 
market. 

What does this mean for the 
typical reader? Well right now, 
it doesn’t seem to mean much. 
Most of us still buy the majority 
of our books in the good, old- 
fashioned form. But in the long 
run, it could mean some interest- 
ing things. For one, it could mean 
we will have more independent 
publishers and authors co-ops. 

I recently became a reader of 





The future of books 


Technology is changing the format and 
accessibility of our favorite novels 
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an independent publisher. The 
Artless Dodges started because it 
believes that it’s hard for new au- 
thors to get published, especially 
if they’re not mainstream. I think 
this is the reason many indie pub- 
lishers start; because if you aren’t 
writing what’s selling at the mo- 
ment, no matter how good it is, 
it’s hard to get published. 

Most of these small publishers 
only put out a few books a year, 
which is part of why they aren’t 
really challenging the big pub- 
lishers. Since they usually only 
have a handful of authors, in the 
case of Artless Dodges there are 
currently four, they don’t put out 
as much work. 

Obviously some of the work 
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Making music on Mifflin Street 


Exploring local suppliers: Raystown Music & Aquarium and Swartz Music 


I often hear both Juniata stu- 
dents and locals claim that there’s 
nowhere to shop in Huntingdon. 
I know there are plenty of places 
to look for things in town, as long 
as you’re not searching for an item 
requiring a specialty shop. Musi- 
cians are one group that will often 
need highly specialized merchan- 
dise. 

Thankfully for them, there are a 
number of places in Huntingdon to 
go looking for the basic music sup- 
plies. You may also be surprised 
to find a rare or old item that you 
would never find in a Wal-Mart 
or similar superstore lacking in 
uniqueness and personality. 

Most students’ first stop for the 
most basic supplies would be the 
college bookstore. But again, they 
only have the most basic items: 
guitar strings, brass instrument oil 
and grease, electronic tuners and 
a few other daily necessities. The 
campus bookshop of course takes 
either cash or JC gold card credit. 

In town, there are two music 
stores, each a part of a separate 
business. Interestingly, they are 
both located on the same block, 
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on opposite sides of Mifflin Street. 
On the west side of Mifflin, lo- 
cated between 9th and 10th streets, 
is Raystown Music & Aquarium. 
On the opposite side of Mifflin is 
Swartz Music, on the corner of 9th. 

The two stores both have a 
small-to-moderate stock of music 
supplies, but do not depend on 
music as their sole business. Ray- 
stown Music is both a music store 
and a pet supply store specializing 
in aquarium animals and small ani- 
mals. Swartz Music is a small side 
business to the Swartz Jewelry Co. 
store, located right next to the Clif- 
ton 5 movie theater. 

Walking from Juniata, you come 
to Raystown Music & Aquarium 
first. The store is open from 10 
a.m. to 7 p.m., Tuesday through 
Saturday. Store owner Jane Krise 





opened the business as a one-room 
guitar shop in 1995. On visiting 
the store, their friendly dog ran up 
to me, seeming to fill the role of 
those annoying door beepers you 
often find at major retailers. This 
is small-business charm at its fin- 
est. 

As I talked with Bill Krise, 
Jane’s husband, I found that the 
small, colorful store has mostly 
guitars and related supplies, along 
with some general supplies and 
keyboards. Bill told me that they 
also stock a couple small wind 
instruments, but they can order in 
just about anything. I was most 
interested in the store’s harmonica 
stock, but Juniata students may be 
most interested in the colorful fish 
and many supplies for lizards, ro- 
dents, birds and aquatic animals. 

You only have to cross the street 
and walk another half-block to 
reach Swartz Music. Store owner 
Bernie Swartz opened the music 
store in 1954, mainly as an office 
to allow him to stay close to his 
family. Swartz Music is gener- 
ally open from 10 to 3 weekdays, 
but its hours vary based on when 


Bernie is in the store. He’ll gladly 
talk to you as you browse. In fact, 
you should come prepared for a 
conversation, since Bernie knows 
a lot about the community, the 
College and small businesses in 
general. 

Swartz Music has a vintage feel 
to it, and is oriented towards mu- 
sic in general rather than focusing 
in-depth on guitars. This store 
carries more supplies like micro- 
phones, wind instrument mouth- 
pieces, drum heads and stringed 
instruments. There are a lot of 
older items in the store, as I know 
I bought both an older harmonica 
and a consignment-sale trumpet, 
both at a good price. You can also 
ask to order just about any music 
item you could need. 

With their different stock and 
style, I think students should check 
out both of Huntingdon’s mu- 
sic stores. They are both the sort 
of interesting, small-stock stores 
that give small-town America its 
charm. And thanks to the ability to 
order in specific items you’re look- 
ing for, you can get anything you 
want and still support a local busi- 


ness. Plus, like many small stores, 
you never know what you’II find. 

Walking directions: Walk down 
the near side of Mifflin Street as 
far as 10th Street. If you’re going 
to Raystown Music & Aquarium, 
you'll want to cross the street here 
and continue down the far side of 
Mifflin. The store is about halfway 
down the block. If you’re heading 
to Swartz Music, stay on the near 
side of the street and continue to 
9th Street. Swartz Music is on 
your left, at the corner of 9th and 
Mifflin. 

Driving directions: Start off 
driving down Moore Street. Turn 
right on 9th Street (after passing 
the Dollar General,) and turn right 
again onto Mifflin Street. You can 
parallel park on the right side of the 
street to reach Swartz Music, or the 
left side to get to Raystown Music 
& Aquarium. You can also park 
in Dollar General’s lot and walk 
the very short distance to Swartz 
Music, since the music store is just 
across the alley from the parking 
lot. You have to walk to Mifflin 
Street to get to the store entrance, 
but it’s not far. 





“Edge of Darkness”: Chinatown meets “Taken” 


What would happen if we took 
the premise of “Taken” and set it 
within the framework of “China- 
town’”?” This pitch, in some varia- 
tion, was probably presented to the 
studio executives who greenlight- 
edt “Edge of Darkness,” the latest 
film from GK and BBC Films. 
However, whatever potential this 
semi-original idea had was lost in 
the execution, as it has morphed 
into a cinematic greatest hits album 
for both franchises. The film tells 
the tale of police detective Thomas 
Craven (Mel Gibson,), who inves- 
tigates his daughter’s murder. He 
uncovers an intricate web of con- 
nection, extending from the lowest 
villainy of societyof society, and 
ascending onto the ranks of elected 
officials and corporate CEOs. 

Sounds kind of familiar, doesn’t 
it? The plot offers no surprises, as 
viewers know from the beginning 
who’s GOOD and who’s EVIL, 
with the film’s Rorshachian depic- 
tion of the two sides. With the av- 
erage character development and 
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non-surprising plot twists, it can be 
safely said that the plot does not in 
any way serve as a selling feature 
for the film. 

Another area of the plot that 
frustrates the viewer is that it in- 
cludes a subplot of Craven hav- 
ing visions or encounters with his 
deceased daughter; the film never 
makes it clear whether he is hav- 
ing hallucinations, flashbacks or 
supernatural visitations. 

Narrative aside, what also hurts 
the film is that it cannot decide 
which genre it falls into. At times, 
it wants to be like “No Country for 
Old Men,” with its hit man (Ray 
Winstone,) having — soliloquies 
about his profession and function- 


ing as the true catalyst for political 
change. At other times, the film 
wants to be like “Chinatown,” as 
Gibson’s character discovers the 
hidden agendas of politicians and 
CEOs. 

Still, at other times, it wants to 
be like “Taken.” There are sev- 
eral scenes that are lifted from its 
precursor, including the climactic 
scene in which the father inden- 
tifies his daughter’s abductor/ 
killer by forcing him to scream his 
daughter’s name. Lastly, it wants 
to be a dystopian fiction by hav- 
ing its protagonist fighting against 
a regime that will do anything to 
suppress opposition to its insidious 
machinations. 

Ofcourse, the failed execution is 
not limited to the narrative, genre 
and theme; it also extends into the 
performances. Bojana Novakovic, 
who portrays Gibson’s daughter, 
spends her small amount of screen 
time acting as if she’s bored, and 
it shows. This makes the viewing 
experience more complicated. The 


audience cannot sympathize with 
the daughter when she is brutally 
murdered since we are not made to 
care for her. 

If they had cast someone who 
could create the necessary father- 
daughter dynamic and_ bring 
warmth to the role (such as Dani- 
elle Harris,), this could have begun 
to redeem the stale plot. The bad 
performances and characteriza- 
tions also extend into the majority 
of the supporting characters. Cra- 
ven’s law enforcement brethren 
are portrayed as inept and idiotic 
(much like their counterparts in 
Halloween 5; all that was miss- 
ing was the duck cue.). Of course, 
the only minor characters to offer 
decent performances are Damian 
Young and Winstone. 

Yet, Winstone is not given any 
viable material; he simply tries 
to make something unique out of 
a role that is poorly scripted. Yet, 
the opposite applies to Young. The 
writers deliberately scripted his 
role exactly like the one he made 


famous in “Californication,” but 
truthfully, his performance in the 
HBO series is still superior, even 
though his character is almost a 
carbon copy. 

This naturally leads to the ques- 
tion; what does the film have going 
for it? I can answer this query in 
two words: Mel Gibson. Gibson 
retums to the world of acting in full 
force, leaving a performance that is 
equal to, ifnot superior, to all of his 
previous acting efforts. He radiates 
an intensity that contrasts against 
the cold, calculated nature of Liam 
Neeson’s character in “Taken.” 

The role is not the typical shoot- 
‘em-up, black humored nature of 
his roster of characters. Gibson 
creates a wonderful portrait of a 
grieving father who is dealing with 
this horrible hand in life, and em- 
barks on a campaign of revenge, 
and yet does not lose himself in the 
ensuing bloodbath. Some critics 
have criticized his performance, 
claiming that he is trying to restart 
his career in his later years. In re- 
ality, however, he gives a perfor- 
mance of a lifetime by adding an 
extra dimension to the action hero 
role, which as of lateely, has be- 
come a caricature of itself. 

In conclusion, all I can say is 
that when viewing “Edge of Dark- 
ness,” don’t think about the plot 
or mechanics of the film: see it 
for Gibson’s stellar performance. 
It’s what manages to save the film 
from descending into the abyss of 
b-filmdom and stay on the surface 
of A-list faire. 
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“Edge of Darkness” is 
now playing at the Clifton 
5 in downtown 
Huntingdon. 
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Singing 1n a stairwell 


Freshman Krista Hammaker brings music to Sherwood 


This week [Id like to talk about 
a freshman who some of you may 
have already heard or heard of: 
Krista Hammaker. This artist has 
one of the purest sounds I’ve heard 
come from an amateur performer, 
and her talents will soon be recog- 
nized. 

While the first time I saw her 
was at the Battle of the Bands 
last semester, she is best known 
for playing on a stairwell in Sher- 
wood. Soon, however, she’ll be 
moving out of her famous stair- 
well to play at Standing Stone Cof- 
fee Company on Mar.ch 19.th. I’m 
happy to inform my readers that 
she is just as interesting to talk to 
as she is to hear play. 

Hammaker took up the guitar 
when she suffered a broken back, 
which kept her from playing bas- 
ketball. However, she didn’t begin 
singing until joining her first band 
in high school. Eventually, the 
boys in her band all moved on with 
their lives: heading to college, get- 
ting jobs, etc. Krista, on the other 
hand, still had three years of school 
left, and she certainly used them 
well. 

During these years, she wrote 
her first and arguably best known 
piece, “The Pirate Song.” Now, 
when I first heard lyrics like “T ran 
away with the British infantry,”, 
and “turtle soup is a change from 
Froot Loops,” my first impression 
was far from “Oh, well this must 
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be based on actual events.” 

I was wrong. 

The story is this: Krista and her 
friend Kristy had gone to Kipona 
Festival and encountered several 
Revolutionary War re-enactors, 
whom Krista was absolutely con- 
vinced were pirates. They’d invited 
the two of them to their camp, and 
yes, even offered them some turtle 
soup. Needless to say, Krista’s 
mother didn’t let the two of them 
spend the night at the camp. Krista 
had a song, though, and personally, 
I’m a fan of a good pirate-meets- 
girl, girl-becomes-pirate story. 

Since coming to Juniata, Kris- 
ta’s approach to songwriting has 
changed slightly. After seeing 
how “worldly” and “socially con- 
cerned” so many people at Juniata 
are, this pre-med rock-star on the 
rise decided that her writing should 
mature. 

“T admire someone who can 
make a statement that affects ev- 
eryone,” says Hammaker, who 
places a lot of value in the meaning 
of a song. 

Her latest song is written with 
that more serious theme, criticiz- 
ing the nation’s current wartime 
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situation. Remarkably, her mel- 
ody doesn’t come off as cynical 
or angst-ridden, or any of those 
other emotions you tend to hear 
in socially-criticalsocially critical 
music. It’s a good, matter-of-factly 
written song that maintains the in- 
tegrity of her style, which is most 
certainly her own. 
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This artist has one of 
the purest sounds I’ve 
heard come from an 
amateur performer. 


9) 


Hammaker’s mix of simple but 
powerful chords and innocently 
devious vocals solicit elicit both 
emotion and power from the lis- 
tener, while keeping that tenuous 
connection with the audience’s 
sensibilities well intact. 

When asked about Hammaker’s 
music, freshman Luke Thompson 
said, that “her soft voice is ador- 
able but then you notice how tal- 
ented she really is.” 

I recently had the good fortune 
to hear her Red Hot Chili Peppers 
cover, and I’ve rarely seen anyone 
sing and play with as much con- 
fidence and precision, even when 
she had to recall a line. It’s a good 
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Freshman Krista Hammaker plays guitar in the Sherwood Hall stairwell. 
She often has an audience of her fellow Juniata classmates. 


sign when you’re loud enough that 
people several floors up and on the 
far side of the hall can hear you, 
and they want you to keep playing. 
Other artists she’s covered include 
Kate Nash and her own rendition 
of 30H!3’s “Don’t Trust Me.” 

If you’re hoping to hear Ham- 


maker’s material before seeing her 
at Standing Stone, you’re in luck. 
She has a video “The Pirate Song” 
posted on YouTube. A simple 
search of The Pirate Song by Kris- 
ta Hammaker will take you where 
you need to go. Hope to see you all 
at Standing Stone. 





Information killed the newspaper 


> from SITTING page 9 





are failing because they are not 
100 percent content free. Rather 
than providing literature, investi- 
gative reporting, criticism, pho- 
tojournalism, provocative adven- 
tures and daring commentary, the 
modern newspaper has sought to 
provide the “Jersey Shore” version 
of modern politics. It has become 
my understanding that modern 
politics have chosen to take a more 
simplistic approach to discussing 
modern issues. It has become the 
role of the newspaper to become 
cheerleaders for the government. 
Instead of providing an in depth 
examination of major issues at 
hand, newspapers have chosen 
to water down their material with 
“content” as a way to entice the 
fans of “Jersey Shore” to contem- 
plate why Obama is not wearing 
an American flag pin. Absolutely 
riveting. 


It is simply amazing how yel- 
low journalism has entered into the 
modern newspaper. How happy 
Joseph Pulitzer would be know- 
ing that he was the innovator for 
journalists providing a way to es- 
cape the tedious work of thinking 
about intellectually valid queries, 
choosing instead to provide eye- 
catching titles to entice readers 
to purchase it. It could be argued 
that this choice of yellow journal- 
ism has disenfranchised the actual 
people who read newspapers, who 
are intellectuals. 

I would argue that the newspa- 
pers choose to use yellow journal- 
ism as a way to entice the “Jer- 
sey Shore” society to read their 
product. Yet, if the people who 
watch the “Jersey Shore” are any- 
thing like “The Situation,” then 
I have my doubts that any type 
of yellow journalistic title would 
cause the viewers to read it, short 
of a title like, “The Situation killed 


by Ring Tailed Lemurs in Freak 
Orgy Accident.” I have to admit, 
however, that such an article title 
would seem quite appealing to 
read. 

This has caused some intellectu- 
als to turn away from such news- 
papers out of disgust, resulting in 
the total sales of newspapers to 
decline. As a result, I am making 
a statement. I am not critiquing 
“The Juniatian” in any way, or any 
other columnists. Rather, I am stat- 
ing my position for my column. 
Anyone who seeks to read the mad 
ramblings of a lunatic will be pro- 
vided with one thing. This column 
will provide a look into how cer- 
tain quirks, oddities and generally 
anything that peaks an interest will 
be examined. Rather than provid- 
ing various content oriented dis- 
cussions, this column will examine 
things from a purely skeptical, and 
maybe witty, perspective. Keep it 
classy. 





Indie Pubs, 


> from ANYTHING page 9 





put out by small publishers isn’t 
going to be utterly fabulous, but 
the point is that more work is out 
there. More people can put more 
work out into the world in a solid, 
traditional form. But, the internet 
offers another venue for authors; 
they can start a blog or post to vari- 
ous sites. They can also turn to ser- 
vices that will do a very small run 
of their work to either sell or just 
to have. 

Between self-publishing us- 
ing various online services, post- 
ing new work to the internet, and 


E-Books are on the rise 


independent publishers, I think 
readers are being given more op- 
tions. They get to find what they 
want and have more control over 
the how. This could be what makes 
books and new reading material 
more affordable. 

Right now Artless Dodges 
books cost roughly the same as any 
other paperback. My hope is that 
in the future we will see all pub- 
lishers lower their prices. I hope 
that the cheaper e-version of books 
help with that, even if I have my 
doubts. As paper becomes more 
scarce, prices will likely increase 
instead. But, hopefully this will 


bring about new technology, like 
better e-books that truly resemble 
real books. 

I doubt we’re ever going to get 
rid of real books entirely. There are 
too many sensory experiences that 
cannot currently be captured by 
the various readers on the market 
(with newer technology we’ll get 
closer, but I don’t know if we’ll 
every get to the look and feel of 
a real book). I do think these new 
options are going to change how 
we create and market books and 
how we think about them. I’m just 
not sure how long the change will 
take. 
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JCVB awarded for ‘09 Championship 


16 volleyball players receive commemorative rings during halftime ceremony 


By Noau WALSTROM 





The 2009 Juniata College 
men’s volleyball team was hon- 
ored for their championship title 
during their match against Rut- 
gers-Newark on Feb. 12. The 
men’s team defeated the number 
two seed Stevens Tech in the final 
3-0 last year to win the title. 

As the ceremony honoring the 
Molten Division III Men’s Invi- 
tational Championship team took 
place, each member of the 2009 
squad received a ring commemo- 
rating his contribution to the team. 
“Champions get rings,” said Head 
Coach Jeremy Price. “The Ring 
Ceremony is a nice way to honor 
last year’s team.” 

Sophomore Ben Wolff said, “It 
was really nice of them to recog- 
nize us for our great accomplish- 
ment, and I really appreciated it.” 

19 rings total were given out 
throughout the duration of the 
ceremony. 

Two seniors from 
the previous season, Matt Werle 
and Dan Powers, also received 
rings. Powers, currently an ac- 
countant living in Washington 
D.C., was not in attendance to 
receive his championship ring, 
however, his Mother accepted it 
on his behalf. 

Alumnus Werle, the MVP of 
last year’s tournament, unfortu- 
nately was also not in attendance. 
Werle’s parents were there to re- 
ceive his championship ring. 

“Last year’s team was special. 
The last time a men’s team re- 
ceived rings was in 1998,” said 
Price. 

The rings themselves are noth- 
ing short of elegant, with each ring 
having a silver band. The head of 
the ring displays the letters “JC” 
in blue and an eagle head logo. 
On the side of the head is six dia- 
monds signifying the six National 
Championships that the JC Men’s 
Volleyball Program has won. The 
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Above: Head Coach Jeremy Price presents senior Anthony Damiano with the rings for their Molten Division 


Ill championship on Feb. 12. 


Below: The innovative ideas of senior members of the volleyball team led to the elegant ring displayed here 
on junior libero Casey Baum’s finger. 


other side displays each player’s 
name. 

The design of the rings was a 
task left up to seniors Zach Wan- 
ner, Evan Halteman, and Anthony 
Damiano. Wanner and Damiano 
were members of the All-Tourna- 
ment Team last year. 

The players from last year’s 
team have given the underclass- 
men of the 2010 team something 
to look forward to and strive for. 


Freshman Goran Skinder said, 
“Winning National Champion- 
ships boosts the morale of ev- 
eryone that is a part of the team, 
and we want to keep winning Na- 
tional Championships for those 
reasons.” 

“This has a tremendous posi- 
tive impact on the program,” said 
Price. “Hopefully this ceremony 
motivates this team to get on the 
same level as last year’s team.” 
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Flash Sports 
Quiz: 


1. How many total kills did 
Zach Wanner record against 
Rutgers and George Ma- 
son? 


2. Who leads the men’s 
basketball team with 74 as- 
sists? 


3. What is JCWB’s record 
during the spring semester? 


4. Freshman Angie Shaffer 
beat her own school record 
in what event? 


Answers: 


SEYUM ISS 7 
Same 

puowAey XoTV ‘7 
er T 


Upcoming Events: 


2/19 - MVB vs Loyola 
(ill.) University — 7:00 
p.m. 


2/20 — WBB at Susque- 
hanna University — 5:30 
p.m. 


2/20 — MVB vs Lewis 
University — 7:00 p.m. 


2/20 — MBB at Susquehan- 
na University — 7:30 p.m. 


2/23 — MVB at Saint Fran- 
cis University — 7:00 p.m. 


Fall Semester 
Accomplishments: 


Sportsmanship Awards 

¢ Men’s Soccer 

¢ Men’s Cross Country 

¢« Women’s Cross 
Country 


NCAA Championship Par- 
ticipants 

¢ Women’s Volleyball 

e Field Hockey 

¢ Men’s Cross Country 





JCWB looks forward to Susquehanna and playoffs 


Young squad will rely on lone senior’s leadership for redemption, not revenge 


By Erin L. McGIntey 


Everybody contributes. That is 
the reason our peak and valley sea- 
son of basketball is not over. Since 
JCWB has come back to campus 
the day after Christmas, we have 
expanded our comfort zones by 
having all 11 members of our team 
contribute. 

Our new philosophy is working 
quite well. Since the start of the 
spring semester we have gone 9-6, 
improving our overall record to 14- 
10. A few key wins have become 
defining moments of our team, and 
we still look back to them today. 

Over winter break, we won the 
Juniata College Holiday Tourna- 
ment for the second time with hard 
fought wins over Mount St. Mary’s 
College and Manhattanville. 

A 73-71 loss at Catholic Univer- 
sity was logged on Jan 8. This loss 
came by an amazing out of bounds 
play by Catholic with two seconds 
left on the clock. On Jan 30, when 
we met again, we all knew the out- 


come would be different. A final 
score of 73-51 in our advantage 
was just what we needed. 

Lone senior Kelly Rotan suf- 
fered a reoccurring knee injury in 
the game the night before. Down 
a starter, freshman Alyssia Gor- 


don stepped up and filled in for 


Rotan. After the game it could not 
be more clear; with our leader side- 


lined for a questionable amount of 


time, the rest of the team did not 
have to think twice about stepping 
up its game. 

We did it for her. Rotan’s fa- 
mous words stuck, “this is redemp- 
tion, not revenge.” We have been 


keeping this in perspective ever 


since. 

“Tt was definitely an emotional 
time, but I was proud of everybody 
on the team for taking the extra 
effort to step up [for me],” said 
Rotan. “It was also disappoint- 
ing at the same time knowing that 


I wasn’t on the court, but a lot of 





> see JCWB page 14 
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Junior Jen Hnatuck lays up a shot for the Eagles in a home game against the Merchant Marine Academy. 
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Senior Jeff Berkey (23) looks for a play against Merchant Marine Academy on February 6th. The Eagles were 


defeated 57-55 in a close game. 
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Road wins hard to 
come by for JCMB 


Men’s basketball misses playoffs 


By ANDREW STEFFEN 





The men’s basketball team has 
missed playoffs for the second 
straight season. The team hopes to 
close out the year on a high note 
when they visit Susquehanna this 
Saturday. 

The team’s struggles have been 
a result of their poor record on 
the road this year. The team has 
an 8-4 record at home in the Ken- 
nedy Sports and Recreation Cen- 
ter, while they have only won one 
game this year in an opponent’s 
home gym. 

Ninth year head coach Greg 
Curley believes the team’s strug- 
gles on hostile courts is due to their 
youth and trust when facing adver- 
sity on the road. 

“A lot of times youth is a big part 
of it. We need to get to the trust lev- 
els that allow you to be successful. 
On the road, it’s you versus every- 
thing else. The travel, the elements, 
whatever it is, you only have your 
team to rely on,” said Curley. 

Senior guard and leading scorer 
Jeff Berkey believes the level of 
competition is no excuse for their 
woes on the road and sees each 
loss as a learning experience. 

“Our struggles on the road can 
be attributed to a young team. We 
have to be in tough situations on 
the road to gain experience and 
learn from it. We have been in sev- 
eral close games and we learn from 
each one, regardless if it is a win or 
a loss,” said Berkey. 

Next year, the team must find 
a way to replace two of their top 
scorers over the past two years 


with Jeff Berkey and Ryan Jones 
graduating this spring. 

Berkey sees each year for the 
program as a stepping-stone to the 
next. “Although we had a down 
season last year, the expectation 
for our program remains the same 
year in and year out. We expect 
to compete and give ourselves 
the best opportunity to reach our 
goals,” said Berkey. 

Coach Curley understands that 
these two scorers and teammates 
are irreplaceable, but still feels that 
the team’s future is bright. 

“Jeff has given us great leader- 
ship by example, by the way he 
carries himself on and off the floor. 
The tough part with Ryan is that 
we only had him for two years. He 
is only becoming the player he can 
be,” said Curley. 

Despite missing playoffs and 
losing two top scorers, Coach Cur- 
ley sees promise in the upcoming 
years, especially with the way the 
team has been playing the past few 
weeks. 

“We are much better defensive- 
ly. We have more depth in experi- 
ence and talent. We have different 
team goals than where we current- 
ly stand, but sometimes you just 
can’t speed things up,” said Curley. 

One particular freshman stand- 
out this year has been Alex Ray- 
mond. Raymond, the team’s start- 
ing point guard, has been able to 
make an immediate impact for the 
team. 

“Alex has given us exactly what 
we expected. Our freshman class, 





> see MENS B-BALL page 14 





Foster wins first ever diving medal for JC swimming 
Squad copes with numerous challenges in preparation for Landmark Conference Championship 


By MEGAN RussELL 





The Juniata women’s swim 
team placed seventh at Landmark 
Conference Championships on 
Feb. 14. Sophomore Leann Fos- 
ter scored highest for the College, 
earning second place in the one- 
meter diving event. Sophomore 
Evan Beatty finished ninth in the 
1650 freestyle and junior Lindsay 
Cooper finished tenth in the 100 
freestyle. 





While practicing for the Land- 
mark Conference Championships, 
they had to share their pool time 
with the Huntingdon Area High 
School swim team due to a prob- 
lem with Huntingdon’s facilities. 
The compromised pool time was 
not the team’s only issue in prepa- 
ration event, as the squad was also 
forced to deal with a small number 
of members and no diving equip- 
ment. 

This season, the number of ath- 
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Sophomore Leann Foster practices her freestyle stroke for the Land- 
mark Conference Championships which started on Feb. 12. Foster also 
displays her skills on the diving board. 


letes on the women’s swim team 
slowly dwindled. “At the begin- 
ning of the season practices were 
at 5:30 a.m. and were very hard, so 
I think this was a turn off for many 
girls,” said sophomore Marysa 
Milinichik. 

“Tt is difficult having such 
a small team. Even if all four 
girls win their races, we do not 
have the depth to win the whole 
match,” said Head Coach Lau- 
ren O’Donnell. “We have the top 
swimmers, we just need to add to 
the depth.” 

According to O’Donnell, there 
were multiple reasons that led to 
the decline in the number of ath- 
letes. “However, the girls that are 
left trust my background and train- 
ing,” said O’Donnell. 

The small team was not the only 
problem. The College’s lack of 
diving equipment has proved to be 
a big inconvenience for the swim 
team as well. Diver Leann Foster 
had to drive to Penn State each day 
to practice. 

Foster said, “I’ve only been with 
the team for a few weeks, and I’m 
really not much of a swimmer.” 
The swim team sought out Foster 
when they realized they needed 
four girls to compete but only had 
three. 

“T’m more of a diver, but unfor- 
tunately, we don’t have a diving 


board,” said Foster. “It is difficult 
to get to Penn State each day to 
practice with my schedule.” 

Foster competed in her first 
meet at Penn State Altoona on Jan. 
30. She scored 40 points above 
the competition, clinching the 
number one position in the confer- 
ence. “Leann is obviously very 
talented, and if we can find an al- 
ternative for her we will,” said 
O’Donnell. 

In the last few weeks of the sea- 
son, the swim team also had to 
work with the Huntingdon Area 
High School by sharing pool hours. 
“Their pool has a leak, so they 
have been practicing here for the 
last few weeks,” said O’Donnell. 
Nonetheless, the team was happy 
to help the struggling local swim 
team, so the College opened its 
pool to Huntingdon. 

“We have had some scheduling 
issues with open swim hours, but 
we are trying to stay on top of it,” 
said O’Donnell. “Overall, it hasn’t 
been too bad.” 

Some of the players are finding 
the new arrangements more chal- 
lenging, though. Milinichik does 
not mind sharing pool hours, but 
said it is tough balancing the new 
hours with being a Biochemistry 
major. 

“On Mondays and Wednesdays 
I have class from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


with only an hour lunch break,” 
said Milinichik. “We usually prac- 
tice from 5 p.m. to 7 p.m., but the 
high school has meets then so I’m 
not able to get into the pool until 
7:45 p.m.” 

While willing to work with the 
high school swim team, it has been 
very frustrating for the players. “T 
have to squeeze a two-hour work- 
out into an hour and a half,” said 
Milinichik. 

As the season came to a close, 
O’Donnell looked ahead to next 
year. “None of the girls on the 
team will graduate this year, so I 
am focusing on recruiting,” said 
O’Donnell. 

O’Donnell wants team unity and 
feedback will make a difference in 
next year’s season. “I want to cre- 
ate a positive program and hope 
girls will come out for the team. 
I plan to build on that year after 
year,” said O’ Donnell. 

As O’Donnell anticipates the 
2010-2011 season, she plans to 
keep the team together as much as 
possible. “It is an individual sport, 
so they come in on their own at 
some points, but I want to practice 
together as much as possible to 
build team unity,” said O’Donnell. 

According to O’Donnell, “After 
this season, I will sit down with 
the girls to get feedback and take 
things into consideration.” 
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JCMVB earns big wins despite living conditions 
East Lounge doubles as sleeping quarters for volleyball freshmen over break 


By CAMERON ANDREW 





The men’s volleyball team be- 
gan practice on Jan 9 to prepare 
for the 2010 season. Coming off 
a Molten National Championship, 
the whole team was excited to be- 
gin. 
However, when the team ar- 
rived back on campus it was not al- 
lowed in the dorms, and the seven 
freshmen were given mattresses 
to sleep on in the lounge of East. 
The team was initially told that it 
would be staying in Baker House 
during preseason. However, those 
plans fell through. 

There is an obvious difference 
between a house and a lounge 
with mattresses on the floor, but 
the freshmen did what they could 
to make the lounge comfortable. 
They brought in a small stereo and 
even put up a few decorations. 

On the first night in the lounge, 
the freshmen, unaware that there 
were two heaters, only turned 
on one. This resulted in them all 
sleeping in sweatpants and sweat- 
shirts with the hoods up. Freshman 
Rob Strauss actually slept all night 
with a winter cap on his head. The 
players also had all of their bags 
and clothes from break stuffed into 
the lounge; needless to say, by the 
end of the stay, the lounge was far 
from clean. 

As uncomfortable as it may 
seem, some of the players found it 


to be a positive experience. Fresh- 
man Jordan Schmitt said, “It was a 
good experience because it gave us 
time to bond as a freshman class, 
which was really good for us. We 
never had the opportunity to do 
that first semester.” 

Rob Strauss, who had similar 
feelings about living in the lounge, 
said, “It was a weird adjustment at 
first, but once we got acquainted 
with the lounge it was actually 
kind of fun.” 

Not all of the freshman class 
had the positive views that Jordan 
and Rob had. Freshman middle 
hitter John Prout described his 
feelings in a different way. “I hated 
living in the cramped space,” said 
Prout while reminiscing about 
the six days he lived there. When 
Freshman Goran Skinder was 
asked how he would feel if he had 
to live in the East lounge next year 
for preseason he said, “I’d be very 
upset.” 

Although the freshmen had 
mixed feelings on living in the 
lounge, they made it through to- 
gether. The whole team is excited 
for the season to be underway and 
begin the drive to a second con- 
secutive National Championship. 

With the season well underway, 
the team, after a successful week- 
end against Rutgers University- 
Newark and George Mason Uni- 
versity, are now 4-3 and 1-1 in the 
EIVA Tait division. 


Juniata started off the weekend 
with Rutgers University on Friday 
night. The Eagles began the match 
slowly, dropping the first set 28-30 
to the Scarlet Raiders. However, 
we rebounded and won the next 
three sets to take the match 3-1. 
Senior Zach Wanner led the way 
with 22 kills on 46 attempts. 

The following night the Eagles 
took on EIVA rival George Ma- 
son University. The whole team 
was excited for this match. With 
a victory, the team would be back 
to .500 in the Tait division, greatly 
helping our chances of making the 
EIVA tournament. 

The Eagles came out fired up 
and controlled the match in every 
aspect of the game. Juniata beat the 
Patriots in three straight sets, 30- 
28, 32-30 and 30-28. Once again, 
Wanner carried the team with 21 
kills on 40 swings, boasting a .305 
hitting percentage. 

The team knew how important 
these matches were, not just for the 
season, but also for momentum 
heading into the following week- 
end when we will play Loyola 
University and Lewis University, 
both from Illinois. 

The Loyola Ramblers (7-0) and 
Lewis Flyers (7-2) are going to be 
two tough opponents who the Ea- 
gles are excited to face. The Eagles 
play the Ramblers on February 19 
and Lewis on the 20. 
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Sophomore Ben Wolff goes for the kill against ninth ranked NYU. Ju- 
niata overpowered the Bobcats three sets to none. 





New-found philosophy inspires team during stretch run 


> from JCWB page 12 





people have complimented me af- 
ter the game for my vocal leader- 
ship. It [beating Catholic] put us in 
a good position. It definitely gave 
us confidence with our overall 
team play.” 

Gordon said, “At first I was a 





little nervous because K-Ro wasn’t 
there, but I felt like everyone had 
my back and everyone was sup- 
porting me.” 

Rotan returned to action one 
week later on “Think Pink’ night. 
The following day she was hon- 
ored as our only senior during our 
last home game. Rotan is currently 


the most winningest player in 
JCWB history. She currently holds 
arecord of 65-41 (.631). 

“TWith Rotan] being a senior, 
she was always there if you needed 
to talk, and she is a good role mod- 
el, especially because we played 
the same position. She helped me 
get better as a player as well as a 


person on and off the court,” said 
Gordon. 

Our most recent weekend of 
play did not go as well as we fin- 
ished 0-2 after traveling to Mora- 
vian College and the University 
of Scranton. The Moravian and 
Scranton weekend is the tough- 
est weekend of our conference 
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Sophomore Ashton Bankos (24) defends against a Drew University player. Juniata went on to win 61-40. This “Think Pink” game hosted by the team 
raised awareness for breast cancer. The team gave out pink shirts in support of the cause. 


play. Before this we were on a six 
game winning streak, the best of 
our season. This streak came to an 
end during our most recent bout 
in which Moravian and Scranton 
were ranked 10 and 14 in the na- 
tion, respectively. 

The toughest was a 77-72 over- 
time loss to Scranton. At our recep- 
tion in the locker room, the Scran- 
ton athletic staff kindly placed a 
50 page media guide and a sup- 
plemental history on Juniata vs. 
Scranton games on the front table 
prior to game time. Our all time re- 
cord against Scranton: 62-2, them. 
Currently my record with Scranton 
is 0-7. History is going to stop re- 
peating itself. 

“We can definitely play with the 
best. Our team is good enough to 
keep up with any team,” said Ro- 
tan. 

On Saturday, Feb 20, we play 
our final Landmark Conference 
regular season game at Susque- 
hanna University at 5:30 p.m. We 
won the first meeting by a score 
of 75-59. Not only is this one of 
our biggest rivals, but when we 
win this game we will be able to 
clinch the number three seed in the 
Landmark Conference playoffs. 
A number three seed will mean a 
semi-final Landmark Conference 
playoff berth against Scranton; his- 
tory will stop repeating itself. 

“We just need to come together 
and play as a team; play for each 
other. That is the best way for us to 
win things; when we play for each 
other and not individually,’said 
Rotan. 

We need to first take care of 
business, then we will get our re- 
demption. History is meant to be 
rewritten. Together we can change 
history. 
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Freshman Darnell Wiley drives to the basket versus the Merchant Marine Academy. The Eagles lost the con- 
test in a close match 57-55. The team returns to action on Feb. 20 at Susquehanna University. 


Young team grows 
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as a whole, has been asked to do a 
lot of things, leading them to grow 
up quickly,” said Curley. 
Raymond was surprised to 
be playing such a key role as a 
freshman, but is currently second 
in scoring on the team, averag- 
ing 10.9 points per game. He also 
leads the team with 74 assists. 

“T knew the opportunities were 
available for me to get some play- 
ing time this year, but I was still 
surprised to be getting that many 
minutes at the beginning of the 
year,” said Raymond. 


With a strong end to the season 
and quality players returning next 
year, Juniata Men’s Basketball will 
try to return to the playoffs in the 
upcoming season. Berkey sees 
promise in the team he leaves be- 
hind. 

“There is a high level of ex- 
pectation, dedication, and com- 
mitment required to be a Juniata 
men’s basketball player and every 
member of the team knows what is 
expected of them. Each team has 
to find its own identity, but there 
are certain characteristics that are 
present in all of them,” said Ber- 
key. 


By the Numbers 
LS 


number of wins during Kelly 
Rotan’s JCWB career. 


14 


number of rings handed out during the 
men’s volleyball ring ceremony. 


0 


number of indoor tracks and diving boards 
available on campus for JC athletes. 





No track proves to be no problem 


Indoor runners, jumpers and throwers gear up for outdoor despite lack of facilities 


By Aimer Rapic 





Even without the proper facili- 
ties on campus, the Juniata track 
team has shown tremendous suc- 
cess and motivation. The track 
team has not been slowed by the 
lack of indoor track for the winter 
season. 

Freshmen Angie Shaffer was 
able to beat her own school record 
in the 55m hurdles for the second 
week in a row. Three women and 
three men also earned top-five 
individual finishes on the team. 
These feats have been possible 
for the College’s track team even 
without the proportional track to 
actually practice on. 


Junior Megan McQuillan feels 
not having an indoor track is, in the 
end, better for the team. “I think we 
are able to work with not having a 
track very well,” said McQuillan. 

According to McQuillan, “We 
compensate for what we do not 
have during the indoor season by 
doing hill workouts and different 
kinds of things that other teams do 
not do during the indoor season.” 

Senior Laura Rupprecht is also 
not affected by the College’s lack 
of an indoor track. “There was no 
indoor track at my high school so 
I was kind of used to running out- 
side during the winter and train- 
ing on the outdoor track,” said 
Rupprecht. “It does give schools 


with an indoor track like Susque- 
hanna an advantage for the indoor 
season, but once it is outdoor we 
really catch up to them as far as fit- 
ness levels go.” 

The team’s runners feel that in- 
door track is a great time to start 
training for the outdoor season. “I 
think we have goals for indoor but 
it all comes down to outdoor be- 
cause there isn’t much we can do 
indoor, so we’re kind of working 
towards the final and main goal of 
outdoor,” said McQuillan. 

Without indoor track, the out- 
door season would only last about 
6 weeks. “Indoor is so important 
for us because you just cannot be 
successful in college track with 


just six weeks in a season,” said 
Cutright. 

But even with a lack of space, 
the track team is still training, 
improving and steadily climbing 
the hill to success for the outdoor 
season. “A lot of credit goes out to 
Coach Cutright for putting up with 
such a large team with such high 
demands,” said Rupprecht. “He 
has such a small coaching staff and 
limited facilities available to him 
in comparison to other teams in 
our conference and we still have a 
high success rate.” 

A typical practice for the team 
can take up the entire inside space 
of Kennedy and sometimes they 
go outside. “We do a half a mile 


warm up with the team around the 
mezzanine and then throwers will 
throw inside using fake weights 
and javelins and go to the fitness 
center to lift,” said Rupprecht. 

“Tf it’s snowy on the track, the 
sprinters will roll out the mats and 
do 100 meter sprints down the hall, 
while distance goes outside and 
runs their workouts on the road,” 
said Rupprecht. 

According to Cutright, the IM 
gym in Kennedy is ideal practice 
space for the indoor track season. 
“Just two hours a day where ev- 
eryone could be there, whether it 
be two hours blocked off in the 
middle of the day where no other 
team had practice or a little later in 
the evening; just to have that kind 
of space would be nice,” said Cu- 
tright. 

Cutright feels that there are no 
limits to his indoor season, and he 
cannot wait for the outdoor season 
to commence. “Essentially we are 
just trying to get better, there’s a lot 
more technical things we can work 
on for the jumps and throws,” 
said Cutright. “We are just trying 
to make some improvements so 
when we do get warm weather, we 
are not at ground zero like most 
high school teams that do not have 
an indoor track season.” 

“Tt is like climbing a hill; we 
want to start at the very bottom so 
by the time we reach the top of the 
hill at the end of our outdoor sea- 
son, we will be really good,” said 
Cutright. 

According to Cutright, “It’s 
more of a steady build; getting 
better every day and getting better 
every week and making minor ad- 
justments along the way.” 
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Dear Grandpa 


By Roy HoLm 


Q: Dear Grandpa Holm, ear- 
lier last semester I saw a large 
number of Turkey Vultures hov- 
ering and circling over Juniata 
College. I am afraid. What does 
this mean? Anonymous 

A: Child, the hearts here at Ju- 
niata College are too young and 
innocent of the visions of time. It 
is sad no one told me about this 
earlier, for I am blind, and my 
smell for birds is not as good as it 
used to be, but that hardly matters 
anymore, for the Stone Church 
will toll it’s bells for the last time, 
and the gods will not send speedy 
recovery. 

The snow is here, covering us 
six feet deep. Love is free, and 
the heavens are tired of frown- 
ing upon socialized education. 
The environmentalists are try- 


ing to clinch CO2 from the trees 
so that they will suffocate along 
with all of us. Your music is the 
shrill of the sirens of seduction or 
the wimpy dwelling of your emo- 
tional break ups. Bon Iver should 
man up and pick up smoking. Be- 
hold for the four beasts will gnaw 
the rot of your liberal educated 
souls; a white, a red, a black and a 
pale squirrel will carry the wrath 
of your grandfathers’ within their 
cheeky jaws. I need to get me a 
slingshot to kill the buggers from 
crapping on my front porch. 
Maybe you could come over and 
help me get rid of them, and may- 
be I'll buy you an ice cream cone. 


Your humble Oracle, 
Grandpa Holm. 


**If you have a question or 
seek advice you may send your 
questions to jcbackpage@gmail. 
com with “Dear Grandpa” in the 
title box. ** 





American Cosmetics (The 
Lists): Poop Jokes 


By BRANDON WOLFE 





Question #1: Where does all 
the poop go? Are we standing 
on feces holding chambers that 
slowly disintegrate the ground? 
Is this why quick sand exists? If 
so, then entire poop shipments 
would be sent through pipeline to 
the Amazon, right? 

Fact #1: The Amazon is slow- 
ly dying. Ecosystems are falling 
apart. Soon Spider Monkeys will 
starve and Pumas will eat their 
own young. 

Opinion #1: Stop just blam- 
ing deforestation. We need to 
look at our own butts. Human 
excrement, some with full corn 
kernels, is slowly dissolving the 
world. Imagine one giant brown 
ball, freckled with yellow, eating 
away at our soil. Imagine. 

Fact #2: Sustainability is a 


big issue in the world and across 
college campuses. Many people 
feel as though we need to reuse 
certain substances. Also corn is a 
staple of many family meals. 

Opinion #2: We must start 
to extract corn kernels from our 
feces. Not only would this cre- 
ate massive amounts of “green” 
food, but it would also create jobs 
in a time of economic crisis. This 
also proves that the nutrients and 
energy we receive from corm is 
infinite. You could market it to 
the public as environmentally 
friendly and “not that bad’ for 
your health. The opportunities 
are endless. 

Question #2: Is this how 
Mountain Dew is made? 

The Answer: Yes. 

Interior Suggestion: Drink 
more Mountain Dew and always 
eat leftover corn kernels. 


STHUMBS UP, THUMBS DowK(’S 


@ 


has a hot ride. 


SS 


to the person whose sweetheart’s car caught fire 
outside of Lesher. At least you can say your guy 


to Sodexho for changing the weekend dinner 
hours in Baker. I always enjoyed the privacy ofa 
4:30 p.m. Saturday supper. 


to the e-mail spam. It’s a nice sentiment and all, 
but I just don’t need any of that medication. 





Opinion 
Line 


By BRANDON WOLFE AND 
Roy Ho_m 





“State game lands need to get 
their heads out of their butts and 
let the insect collectors back in 
because we’re the ones who do 
the real studies — not those suits in 
Harrisburg.” 

“Can someone buy me some 
beer because I’m not 21 yet, and I 
wanted to have some beer when I 
party.” 

“Fred Durst is gone!” 

“There are too many ghosts on 
campus. I can’t sleep.” 

“T lost a black Northface Vault 
backpack at my house. I would 
appreciate it if somebody gave it 
back to me.” 

“Where did all the leaves go?” 

“Everyone who keeps criticiz- 
ing President Bush should just a 
wait.” 

“People who ride their bikes in 
the snow are putting everyone at 
risk. Please don’t ride your bikes.” 

“Thank you Dr. Keeny for the 
free snacks in your write up lab. 
Actually, thank you Sodexho for 
all the free food.” 

“Can someone tell me what the 
cigar club does? I think I would 
like to start smoking.” 

“Tf we had about 27 more snow 
days this semester, maybe Juniata 
and I would be even.” 

“Why have one dutch when you 
can have DOUBLE DUTCH!” 

**If you would like to submit 
an opinion please send it to jcback- 
page@gmail.com with “Opinion 
Line” in the title box.** 





American Lit.’s accoutrement 


notebook, 
/ datebook 
and pens” 





Change 
and lint 


Professor Hochberg’s vest: 


“The vest is a good icebreaker. People always ask me ‘how is the 
fishing around here?’ and I have never fished!” 


Q: Why do you wear the vest? 
A: For pockets. 


Q: What do you keep in the vest? 


A: L used to keep cigarettes but I quit smoking. I keep Altoids, a 
flashlight, a notebook, any spare change and a lot of lint. 


Q: When did you start wearing the vest? 
A: About thirty years ago, not the same best but vests in general. 


Dear Grandma 





By Roy HoLm 








Dear Grandma, 


Thank you for the stipend you sent me the other week. College 
is awesome, the professors are cute, the liver sore and the boys 


adore me. 











IN CARS WITH OTHERS 
LAST SEASON ON... 


MARCUS AND 


ROSALIE CONFESS 
THEIR LOVES AND 


JOIN HANOS IN 
MARRIAGE! 


In Cars 


With Others 





oasa/o 


AND A NEW BUXOM 
BABE APPEARS ON THE 
SCENE, THREATENING 


TO INCREASE THE 


RATINGS THROUGH 


SEXPLOITATION! 





ICWO -- DISAPPOINTING AUDIENCES SCHOOLWIDE SINCE 2008 


Cc VANESSA SEEKS 


TO UNVEIL THE 
COUPLE’S 
SORDID PASTS! 





BY ERIN BURT 
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Dear Grandpa 


By Branpon WOLFE 





Dear Grandfather Wolfe, 

Iam currently in a long distance 
relationship. The distance between 
us has started to manifest emo- 
tionally. I’m not sure what to do. 
Is it time to break-up and live life 
as it’s in front of me? I’m scared 
that we’ll both end up alone. From 
Anonymous 


Grandfather Wolfe’s Response: 

I have three words for you: 
Dewey Decimal System. If there 
is one thing that expresses the 
meaning of life, it’s a library orga- 
nization system. 

Please go to section 100 imme- 
diately--that’s philosophy and psy- 
chology. There’s a book there that 
any self-respecting library should 
have called “Give Up, You Are Al- 
ways Alone (No One Cares)”. 

Eventually you'll catch some 
sort of disease. Maybe you'll even 
have grandchildren who are forced 
to visit you in the hospital inspiring 
a little bit of hope to survive but not 
quite enough. Because you must 
remember: no one cares and love 
does not exist. 

The only meaning we have is the 
Dew (and moonshine). However, I 
must warn you not to believe ev- 
erything scholars write. Some of 
them are just out to make a quick 
buck. 

I find that it is best to take a sip 
or two out of a flask, read the ti- 
tle of the book, and blindly guess 
what the writer is trying to say 
from there. Then follow that ad- 
vice as gospel to your death. 
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Best deals for beer 
Raystown Beverage tops competition 








Spring break ready 
Staying fit with your meal plan 
NEWS - PAGE 4 





Returning to ECAC’s ©. 
Eagles ready for run at trophy 
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How private are our academicrecords? 


Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act protects grades and progress of students 


By AuIciA ANNE DAHL 





At the start of every academic 
year, students have the option to 
file a non-disclosure form prohibit- 
ing the release of certain personal 
and academic information. Under 
the Family Educational Rights and 
Privacy Act (FERPA), commonly 
known as The Buckley Amend- 
ment, students’ academic records 
are protected by law. 

However, Juniata has the abil- 
ity to make public or directory 
information available, such as 
mailing and permanent addresses, 
telephone numbers, email address, 





enrollment status, POE and more. 
Organic chemistry grades, social 
security numbers and health relat- 
ed documents remain confidential 
within the institution. 

“Tam aware of the FERPA laws, 
but I hope Juniata’s faculty abides 
by the law as to protect their stu- 
dents,” said sophomore, Gabriel 
Castro. 

Juniata fulfills the standards set 
by the law by requiring written 
consent from the student to release 
academic documents. According 
to Academic Support Services’ 
policy handbook, which is avail- 
able online, “In brief, the Act en- 
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Res Life encourages students to live in dorms or college-owned 
off-campus housing, such as Pink, shown here. 


Off-campus housing 


Juniata is residential, expecting 
most students to reside in dorms 


By M. Hitt 





Juniata College is a resi- 
dential campus. Outside of a 
limited number of exceptions, 
students are expected to live in 
college-owned facilities. The 
deadlines for applying to live 
off-campus are strict and re- 
quirements are non-negotiable. 

Some students say they were 
ill informed about deadlines 
and requirements. Others say 
quite the opposite. 

Junior Kristen Penska said 
she did not have trouble getting 
the information needed to live 
off-campus. “Students are well 
informed. Emails have been 
sent out, information has been 
on Juniata’s website, and there 
has also been information in the 
announcements,” said Penska. 

While many  upperclass- 


NEWS 2 


men seem to be well informed, 
the same cannot be said about 
some underclassmen. Fresh- 
man Megan Burger had no idea 
that she had to be a senior in or- 
der to live off-campus. “I went 
out looking for apartments and 
housing, completely unaware 
of Juniata’s requirements. I was 
even in the process of signing 
a lease, until the lease-holder 
asked me for my approval from 
Res-Life, and I said, what is 
that?” said Burger. 

“It’s weird, at Penn State, 
you are not even guaranteed a 
room on campus. Most students 
are basically forced to live off- 
campus since there just aren’t 
enough dorms for everyone,” 
said Burger, who has a sister at- 
tending PSU. 





> see HOUSING page 3 
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titles parents of dependent students 
or eligible students the right to in- 
spect and review the student’s edu- 
cational records.” 

The FERPA Guide instructs 
faculty and staff of their respon- 
sibilities, which states, “DO NOT 
discuss the progress of any student 
with anyone other than the student, 
(including parents) without the 
consent of the student.” 

“T have never run into a situa- 
tion in which these laws would be 
in question, but I do know that Ju- 
niata does not send paper copies of 
grades home. This allows students 
to have control over informing 


parents of their own grades,” said 
junior Dessie Schwentner. 

Once students turn 18 years of 
age, they are in complete control 
of their information and grades. 
Parents who are footing the bill 
for college may be offended by 
this restraint of access to academic 
records. 

“Tf the student is under 18, 
the parents have a right to know 
[grades]. After that, it is up to the 
student, unless the parents are pay- 
ing for the majority of tuition,” 
said junior Chase Haven. 

Castro has a different opinion on 
parental notification of a student’s 


Bailey Oratorical winners “happy” 


academic situation. “If a student is 
failing or on the path towards fail- 
ure [parents should have the right 
to be notified],” said Castro. 

Haven openly shares his grades 
with his parents. However, he 
takes this as his responsibility to 
share. “I would expect that if my 
parents were to call my profes- 
sors, my grades would not be dis- 
closed,” said Haven. 

“My parents have always been a 
part of my academics and college 
is no different. They give me space 
to work and make my own deci- 





> see PRIVACY page 5 
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Bailey Oratorical winner and exchange student Vanessa Guerra poses with her trophy. Also pictured 
are the runners-up, seniors Grace Canfield and Sarah Ruggiero. See page 6 for the full story. 


Endowment of accessibility 
Senior class gift committee to renovate campus 


By Erin TurvEY 





This year’s senior class gift is 
a program entitled “Access Ju- 
niata” and will increase accessibil- 
ity on campus. Renovations will 
begin with the replacement of the 
wheelchair lift outside of Ellis 
Hall. 

“We pride ourselves in having 
diversity on campus and we need 
to make sure that that extends to 
everyone,” said senior class presi- 
dent and senior class gift commit- 
tee member Jordan Yeagley. “It’s 
the first step in making Juniata 
more accessible for all students on 
campus.” 

“This year’s a little different, 
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we're working on accessibility,” 
said senior Debbie Reidy, an in- 
tern in the office of Annual Giv- 
ing. “Accessibility is vital to the 
students and the community. We 
don’t want students to feel like 
they’re pushed away or not as im- 
portant.” 

Senior class vice president and 
member of the senior class gift 
committee Erin Stein agrees these 
improvements are necessary. “The 
biggest thing about the wheel chair 
lift right now is that there isn’t 
enough room inside of it, so with 
some wheel chairs, people can’t 
even get in. And sometimes it 
doesn’t even work,” Stein said. 

Another part of the project will 
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add electronic door openers to the 
back doors of Ellis, along with a 
ramp leading from the South park- 
ing lot to the basketball court. This 
will allow for easier access to the 
bookstore entrance. 

An additional aspect of the 
project will add handicap parking 
spaces to the South parking lot and 
the lot near the tennis courts. 

Assistant director of student 
activities Kristin Brewer ’09 said, 
“T like that the graduating class of 
2010 is putting their money toward 
a practical gift that will benefit fu- 
ture Juniatians, their families and 
the community.” 
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Raystown Beverage: the area’s king of beers 


Comparative analysis settles debate about which establishment offers best prices 


By ANDREW STEFFEN 





Juniatians who consume alco- 
holic beverages frequently argue 
about where it is cheapest to buy 
beer. Attempting to quash debate 
and anoint one establishment king, 
a comparative trip to four loca- 
tions was undertaken. It has been 
decided: Raystown Beverage, lo- 
cated across from Giant on Route 
22, is the most cost effective store 
for nearly all beers. 

“My friends and I always argued 
about who has the cheapest beer. 
Somebody needed to figure it out,” 
said senior Matt Wren, who occa- 
sionally drinks on weekends and is 
known for his thriftiness. 

In order to pinpoint the best 
place, a list of three college classics 
was assembled and four locations 
were decided. Prices for Natural 
Light, Keystone Light and Bud 
Light were recorded and compared 
after visiting Strickler’s, OIP, Ray- 
stown Beverage and Pizza Hut. 
Prices of Light beers of the same 
brand remained consistent despite 
nominal differences like “Ice.” 

Senior Rio Tomlin was surprised 
after hearing the news. “I’m flab- 
bergasted. I always heard Strick- 
ler’s was cheaper,” said Tomlin. 

Many loyal Strickler’s custom- 
ers agreed. OIP and Pizza Hut were 
rarely considered cost efficient to 
most students, including senior 
Andy Hepner, who understands 
the superiority of distributors. “It’s 
clearly a battle between Strickler’s 
and Raystown for beer-selling su- 
premacy,” said Hepner. 

Raystown’s prices were equal 
to or lower than Strickler’s across 
the board. A 24 pack of Budweiser 
costs $19.50 at Strickler’s. “Real 
Men of Genius” purchase that 
same case for $19 at Raystown. 

Natural and Keystone offer the 
perfect balance: price (cheap), 
taste (tolerable) and versatility 
(light for the health nut, ice for the 
heavy drinker). Raystown’s domi- 
nance remains, offering Keystone 
for five cents cheaper at $12.95. 
Natural costs the same, $12.50 for 





{COLD BEER 
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After comparing several locations in Huntingdon, it has been determined that Raystown Beverage is the 
cheapest place to buy beer. In addition to the better prices, employees at Raystown take their customer ser- 
vice seriously and offer a student-friendly atmosphere. 


24 beers. 

Both distributors offer cases of 
24 or 30 beers for cheaper prices 
than the pizza shops. A 24 pack of 
Budweiser costs $19.50 at Strick- 
ler’s, while a six pack of Bud costs 
$7 at OIP. When purchasing Bud- 
weiser in this manner, you are pay- 
ing $0.81 per beer at Strickler’s, 
while you pay $1.17 per beer at 
OIP. 


“T don’t buy six packs because 
everyone knows it is cheaper to 
buy the larger case and save what 
you don’t drink,” said Hepner. 

After comparing prices of popu- 
lar beers, it is important to think 
about stores’ special offers. No- 
body wants to solely drink Natty 
for an entire semester, so the occa- 
sional splurge must be considered. 
This splurge is often in the form 
of Miller Lite. At Strickler’s, a 24 
rack of Miller is $18, but at Ray- 
stown? Just $16.50. 


Raystown, due to its affiliation, 
offers deals on Genesse beers. 
However, senior Alex Snyder, a 
Raystown employee, explained 
that the distributor has frequent 
sales. “Our deals are based on 
what beers we have in stock and 
what we’re trying to move quickly. 
We get deals based on promotional 
offerings during events like the Su- 
per Bowl,” said Snyder. 

Another student employee at 
Raystown, junior Tyler Sasala, 
explains that in addition to lower 
prices, Raystown takes customer 
service seriously and provides a 
student-friendly atmosphere. “We 
get your beer for you and carry 
all cases for women to their cars,” 
said Sasala. 

Managers at both Raystown and 
Strickler’s have no input on prices, 
which are controlled by larger dis- 
tributors. Strickler’s manager John 
Hyde said prices are unpredictable 


weekly, but seasonal change is a 
catalyst. 

“Our deals and prices come 
from master distributors we work 
with. Prices rise in the winter and 
go down in the summer because 
we sell more when it’s hot out,” 
said Hyde. 

Price is not the only factor when 
purchasing beer; OIP and Pizza 
Hut provide greater accessibility. 


Raystown and Stricklers close be- 
tween 9 or 10 p.m. on weekends, 
but OIP and Pizza Hut remain open 
until 11 p.m. Prices are steeper, but 
still provide options for students 
forced to miss distributors’ hours. 

OIP sells six and 12 packs of 
Budweiser and Keystone, but do 
not sell Natural. An incentive for 
OIP is the 40 oz. They offer five 
types of “40s,” each costing $3.75. 

Pizza Hut lacks variety, selling 
only Bud, Coors, Miller and Mi- 
chelob six packs costing $7. De- 
spite the lack of variety, Pizza Hut 
flaunts secrecy for the momma’s 
boy with daddy’s credit card: this 
alcohol purchase appears as a food 
run on the bank statement. 

Students can expect annual 
fluctuations in alcohol prices. In 
the past year the Consumer Price 
Index, an estimation of goods and 
services purchased in America, fell 
approximately two percent, while 
the price index for beer spiked al- 
most five percent, minimally rais- 
ing beer prices across the board. 

Although many students are 
blind to this small increase, senior 
Caleb Davis noticed. “A case of 
Natty used to cost $11.50. It’s still 
cheap, but that dollar is usually re- 
served for the Sheetz double hot 
dog deal,” said Davis. 

Tomlin feels that for many stu- 
dents this research will garner as 
much respect and attention as any- 
thing going on in von Liebig. “I’m 
glad to hear Raystown is the better 
deal. It’s more convenient to get 
there and it’s right across the street 
from the liquor store,” said Tomlin. 


Which establishment do you feel offers the most 
cost effective options when purchasing beer? 


Raystown 
Beverage 


Stricklers 


OIP 


Other 


I don't 
purchase beer 
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Campus camping: potential fun, with approval 
Students comply with Residential Life to ensure ‘tenting’ is not isolated to Madrigal 


By ALEX SHOPE 





With warm weather approach- 
ing, some students are unsure of 
Residential Life’s rules for camp- 
ing on campus. Students are gen- 
erally allowed to sleep outside as 
long as they notify Public Safety 
and Residential Life first. 

As outside temperatures rise, so 
do dorm room temperatures. Since 
residents are not allowed to run air 
conditioners, students look to sleep 
outdoors. “It can get so hot. I al- 
most think it’s hotter in the dorms 
than it is outside,” said senior 
Ryan Jones. Jones explained that 
campus camping would be a great 
weekend activity. “I would defi- 
nitely like to go and sleep outside 
for a night. I like to camp and all; 
I think that could be really cool.” 

However, in the spring of 2009, 
a group of Sunderland residents 
were reprimanded for sleeping 
outside to avoid overheating. “At 


that time it got to the point where 
we were pretty much taking so- 
fas and lawn chairs out, having 
cookouts, and we all just decided 
why not just camp out here,” said 
sophomore David Grim, one of 


this evening,’ we would be inclined 
to say yes,” said Launtz. 

For liability and safety reasons, 
Launtz asks that students notify 
Residential Life prior to camping. 
“Someone could’ve wandered 





the president 
of the class of 
2012. “It was on 
a whim. It just 
happened.” 
Tim Launtz, 
director of pub- 


the campers and 
CC 


| would definitely 
like to go and sleep 
outside for a night. | 
like to camp and all; 


into that area; 
you can run into 
an occasional 
skunk or some- 
thing at night; 
they had_ their 
windows open: 
that can attract 


lic safety and bugs inside. 
Residential Life, | think that could be There were a lot 
explained _ that of factors,” said 
they did not really cool. Launtz. 

punish the stu- 99 Grim _ stated 
dents; they were that  Launtz’s 





only looking out 
for their well-being and safety. “It 
just took everybody by shock and 
that was what the response was 
about. If someone would ask us 
‘could we sleep out as a group on 


points were well 
understood, but that did not stop 
the students from talking amongst 
themselves. “And of course af- 
ter that night we started talking 
about it among our friends and 


people didn’t understand why we 
couldn’t stay outside if we didn’t 
want to. So we wrote a petition,” 
said Grim. 

However, Grim regrets the pe- 
tition, which is still visible on the 
Arch. “I think it got to the point 
where it was more formal than 
we expected it to be. Looking 
at it now it probably would’ve 
been just as easy to walk over the 
Launtz’s office and talk to him 
about everything the day after. But 
that was another on the whim deci- 
sion,” said Grim. 

Aside from recreational activi- 
ties, students do have the option 
to sleep outside at times other than 
Madrigal and Habitat for Human- 
ity. 

Campus sponsored events have 
had students sleeping outside, such 
as tenting for Madrigal and Habi- 
tat for Humanity, so why aren’t 
students allowed to sleep outside 
whenever they would like? 


“With Habitat for Humanity, 
they have the fundraiser where 
they sleep outside in boxes for a 
night. And again we know about 
that and it’s not a problem. Again 
with Madrigal we are aware of 
that,” said Launtz. 

Students should also be aware 
that there are stipulations to take 
into consideration. 

“T think there are concerns; we 
don’t want extension cords run out 
the windows and other things that 
can endanger students. Steward- 
ship is very important. We are en- 
trusted with the safety and welfare 
of our students,” said Launtz. 

When asked if the issue was re- 
ally worth the trouble of a petition, 
Grim said, “Res Life and everyone 
on campus, they are more than 
willing to help you out if you have 
an issue. All you have to do is go 
and talk to them, and they will al- 
most always have a way to help 
you out.” 
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On-campus facilities at JC 


Status of commodities, problems and myths explained 


By Lipsy Morrison 





Juniata College students are 
questioning campus facilities. 
Problems include a nonoperational 
sauna in the Kennedy Sports and 
Recreation Center, limited gym 
and pool hours and the College’s 
lack of a turf field and indoor track. 

Although complaints — over 
weekend gym hours are main- 
stream, few students know about 
the previously operational sauna. 
“There’s a sauna in the gym? Awe- 
some. When’s it open?” said fresh- 
man Alex Dintruff. 

Dintruff, who frequents the 
gym, explained he would take 
advantage of the sauna. However, 
before any current student’s time at 
Juniata, the sauna was shut down 
due to an isolated incident of stu- 
dent defecation. 

Strength and Fitness Coordina- 
tor Doug Smith explained that the 
sauna played a role in athletic train- 
ing. “We used to use it a lot with 
our student-athletes. We would do 
supervised workouts with teams 
in there or static stretching,” said 
Smith. Since there are no plans to 
reopen the sauna, current students 
and athletes will never benefit 
from this type of conditioning. 

Instead of functioning as it was 
intended to, Athletic Director Lar- 
ry Bock stated it is now simply a 


storage closet. “The whole inside 
has been gutted. It’s just used for 
storage now and will never be re- 
opened,” said Bock. 

Numerous students are angered 
over this loss. “It pisses me off that 
we have a sauna and we can’t use 
it,’ said senior Brittany Everett. 
“Everyone needs to get over what 
happened five years ago. We pay 
40 grand to go here. I think that 
should cover disinfecting a small 
sauna. Someone pooped in the 
sauna at my gym at home. They 
sterilized it and moved on.” 

Another facility facing major 
student scrutiny is the fitness cen- 
ter. While there is modern equip- 
ment, weekend use of it is limited. 
Weekend hours total eight— 10:00 
a.m. until 2:00 p.m. Sat. and 1:00 
until 5:00 p.m. Sun. 

“T think the hours should be 
more flexible,” said junior Lauren 
Perow. “I would go work out both 
Saturday and Sunday, but I have 
other obligations sometimes and 
the times just don’t work out with 
my schedule.” 

Other students also would ap- 
preciate extended weekend hours. 
‘Pm not a frequent gym-goer, 
but it’s always nice to have more 
hours. I like being able to lift af- 
ter baseball practice in the morn- 
ing and having that option on the 
weekends would be great,” said 


junior Mike McGonigal. 

Despite the desire for more 
hours, many students accept rea- 
sons for minimization. “The cost 
no doubt would be very high. Plus, 
no one would want to work all day 
Saturday and Sunday to keep the 
gym open,” said Perow. 

Senior Melissa Gorman dis- 
agrees. “Every job on campus pays 
minimum wage. Plus, there are so 
many students always looking for 
jobs. I know so many people who 
would work weekend hours,” said 
Gorman. 

If the gym were to extend week- 
end hours to 10 a.m. until 6 p.m., 
students would receive an ad- 
ditional seven hours per week in 
workout time. This would also to- 
tal an extra $50 per week in student 
wages. 

Smith sees the $50 increase as 
problematic. “It’s about work- 
study. It’s about the money,” said 
Smith. However, Smith helps com- 
pensate for the lack of hours by 
coming in extra during the week. 
“Technically we don’t open until 
ten on Tuesday and Thursday, but I 
still come in early those days,” said 
Smith. There are no current plans 
to extend weekend hours. 

The pool, used by the College 
and high school swim teams, in 
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The old sauna which was located in the gym has been nonoperational 
for a few years since a student defecated in it. It was turned into a stor- 
age closet and now has a giant padlock on it. Because of this incident, 
it will probably never be functional again. 





Independent living remains a privilege 
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Some may think it absurd to have 
to live on campus as an upperclass- 
man, but there are reasons behind 
it. “Juniata is a residential campus 
for a reason, and that reason is that 
there is money involved,” said Tim 
Launtz, Director of Public Safety 
and Residential Life. 

Juniata’s room and board costs 
$2275 per semester, $4550 a year. 
Money lost from students living 
off-campus adds up, especially 
after the loss of income from 
withdrawal students and students 
who study abroad. Simply put, Ju- 
niata relies heavily on the money it 
makes from room and board. 

There are three different types 
of residency at Juniata: eight Dor- 


mitories, eight college ownedoff- 
campus houses (Pink, Mission, 
Hess apartments, etc) and non- 
campus housing. What the Col- 
lege is trying to avoid is an excess 
of students living in non-campus 
owned housing. 

While living on non-campus 
owned housing is possible, oppor- 
tunities are limited. “The number 
of students allowed to live off- 
campus is just simply unpredict- 
able,” said Launtz. “There are just 
too many variables that play a role 
in the deciding factor.’ Some of 
these factors include the incom- 
ing freshman class size, number 
of students abroad, the number of 
current vacancies and the number 
of seniors wishing to live in non- 
campus housing. 


Not only do students have to 
be seniors to live off-campus, but 
permission is only granted to a 
pre-determined number of appli- 
cants ranked by GPA. Just because 
you apply does not mean that you 
will get approved. One word of 
advice Res Life wishes to give 
students is to not sign leases until 
you have been approved. Many 
controversies have resulted due to 
students signing leases and not be- 
ing granted permission to live off- 
campus. 

There are also exceptions to the 
whole process. Exceptions will be 
granted to PAR students and to tra- 
ditional-aged students living with- 
in 50 miles of Juniata College who 
reside at the home of their parents 
or appointed legal guardians. Also, 


2010 grads plan JC improvements 
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Donations and fundraising will 
pay for the gift. “The commit- 
tee has a goal of raising $25,000 
with 85% class participation,” said 
Reidy. Participation counts as do- 
nating as little as $1.00 to the se- 
nior class gift. 

$25,000 will pay for the pro- 
posed imporvements. “We are 
ambitious and we have confidence 
in our class that we can exceed that 
and complete the project with no 
problem,” Reidy said. 

A campaign has started in or- 
der to spark student interest in 
the cause. “The senior class gift 
campaign is being launched at the 
senior class dinner, where they’ll 
have a video explaining the proj- 


ect,” Reidy said. The senior class 
dinner was on Feb. 27. So far, the 
committee has raised $2,200. 

“We’re doing a lot of personal 
interaction, just talking to friends 
and spreading the word about the 
project,” Reidy said, explaining 
the committees’ plans for raising 
the money needed. 

“We’re asking students to do- 
nate their matriculation fee to this 
good cause,” Reidy said. “The 
first year matriculation fee is now 
$200, whereas in the past, it has 
been $100,” Reidy said. 

Reaching the goal of 85% class 
participation would consist of 263 
students from the class of 2010. 
Senior Colin Matter said that he 
would not be donating to the senior 
class gift. “It sounds nice and all, 


but I think that if the students are 
going to be donating their money, 
it should benefit the students 
more,” said Matter. 

Some students agree that it is 
not worth contributing to a gift that 
will only affect the minority. How- 
ever, many students are excited 
about the effect the improvements 
will have. 

“Tt was clear to me as early as 
last spring that the senior class of- 
ficers had a different idea of what 
a class gift should be,” said Mi- 
randa Peruso, assistant director of 
Annual Giving and advisor of the 
senior class gift committee. “They 
wanted to take it a step further and 
look at their fellow peers. It’s been 
exciting to work with their enthusi- 
asm,” said Peruso. 


permission will be granted to stu- 
dents who are 23 years of age or 
older, who are married, who are 
raising a child or to students who 
have already been granted permis- 
sion to live in non-campus housing 
during previous years. 

This issue surfaces every year. 
But, can this system truly be im- 


proved? Res Life clearly lays out 
the deadlines, requirements and 
procedures on how to live off- 
campus. There isn’t much more 
that Res Life can do given that year 
to year the numbers and variables 
are never consistent. “Nothing has 
changed, nothing is new and noth- 
ing will change,” said Launtz. 


Do you feel the off-campus housing application 
process is handled correctly? 


Yes! 


What? It is too late 
for me to apply to live 
off campus? 


Not sure. 


OUT OF 184 RESPONDENTS 


A benefit for students who may 
not share Peruso’s enthusiasm are 
incentives. Incentives are offered 
for donating money, including 
bumper stickers and an invitation 
to an appreciation dinner. The 
full list of incentives can be found 
at www,juniata.edu/gifts/senior- 
giftl0. 

Despite the initiative and proac- 


24% 


16% 





tive approach members of “Access 
Juniata” are taking, the project will 
not be completed immediately. 
“We have to have contractors 
come in and get on the school’s 
schedule,” Reidy said. The class 
of 2010 is willing to wait to have 
their project completed. ‘We 
don’t want it done quickly. We 
want it done right,” Reidy said. 


Do you think that adding more handicap accessible 
options on campus is a good senior gift? 


Yes, it is a great idea _ | 64% 


No, they could have come 
up with something better 


Maybe 


I have no opinion 
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Several Juniata students preparing dishes the Wok Your Way line in Bak- 
er. The line has many healthy options that students can add to create a 


meal just for them. 


Get a beach bod in Baker 


Healthy eating prepares students for their swimsuits 


By Bryan AUNGST 





In anticipation of spring break, 
many Juniata students are forced 
to rely on Baker for healthy eating. 
Baker does offer an excess of high 
caloric foods, but some students 
are finding ways to maintain a bal- 
anced diet. 

Regular buffet dining is per- 
ceived as a challenge to healthy 
eating. In a cafeteria flaunting four 
food lines, a desert island and an 
ice cream station, health-conscious 
students are forced to actively in- 
vestigate what they will consume 
in premade dishes. 

“T really crave Baker, just for 
the options. You can get a little bit 
here, and a little bit there,”’ said se- 
nior Cassandra Hale. Even though 
Hale lives off-campus, she contin- 
ues to eat her meals in Baker. 

Sodexho Chef Travis Crawford, 
who has been working at Juniata 
College for 10 years, said that So- 
dexho has certain parameters of 
nutritional balance and healthful- 
ness that it sets at biannual meet- 
ings. They attempt to provide ac- 


curate nutritional information on 
all the premade food. However, 
this information is not consistent- 
ly displayed. Crawford explains 
that if Sodexho receives enough 
requests for nutritional informa- 
tion on all the food, they would be 
happy to oblige. 

These signs, when made avail- 
able to students, should be used 
as a tool by students, but should 
not be solely depended on. This is 
because many things considered 
afterthoughts could actually be 
damaging. 

Hale explains that one of the 
key places to find hidden fat and 
calories is in condiments. Creamy 
dressings, butter and mayonnaise 
can sabotage any meal. Instead, 
Hale uses salsa as a versatile ad- 
dition to any meal. Not only does 
it provide a serving of healthy 
vegetables, but it also adds flavor 
without adding calories. Hale uses 
salsa to top salads, lean proteins 
and side dishes. 

Obviously, water is the best 
beverage choice. Senior Shannon 
Pierce recommends limiting the 


consumption of non-water drinks 
to one zero calorie soda per day. If 
water does not cut it, she suggests 
watering down juices to reduce the 
intake of hidden calories or drink- 
ing black coffee. 

Hale understands the impact 
regular soda can have on one’s 
diet. “If you drink one Mountain 
Dew a day for a year, you’ll gain 
on average 15 pounds,” said Hale. 

Pierce believes the sandwich 
line is an asset for any healthy eat- 
er. “A turkey sandwich on whole 
wheat can be very satisfying,” said 
Pierce. However, make sure to use 
yellow mustard as a condiment. 

The salad bar can also be com- 
bined creatively with pre-made 
lines. Grilled chicken from the 
sandwich line can be added to 
salads. Hard-boiled egg, steamed 
vegetables and chickpeas adorned 
with olive oil and vinegar can bal- 
ance any salad. 

For vegans and vegetarians, op- 
tions can be ordered. Junior Lauren 
Cline often orders veggie burgers. 
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A new tune for campus voices: JuniAcapella 
Two students lead the way for aspiring singers by starting their own a cappella choir 


By CuristiAN WIMER 





“JuniAcapella,”’ Juniata’s new- 
est musical ensemble, is a cho- 
ral endeavor started by sopho- 
more Liza Ebbets and freshman 
Michel’Le Bennett. The group 
held its first auditions during the 
week of Feb. 15 and is currently 
working to establish a presence on 
campus. 

“After seeing the Chapter Six 
concert here last month, Liza and 
I both got the idea to start our own 
a cappella choir,’ said Bennett. 
Chapter Six is an a cappella group 
that was brought to Juniata for a 
Friday Night Live by the Juniata 
Activities Board. A cappella choirs 
perform using only vocals, with no 
instrumental accompaniment. 

“We both took it seriously from 
the very beginning,” says Ebbets, 
“so we and our group of friends 
started listing songs and plans for 
auditions. We decided who would 
be responsible for what, how many 
people to include, everything. We 
also decided on the name.” 

The two plan to put together a 
small vocal group with anywhere 
from 16 to 24 members. “We 
would like to perform live at sport- 
ing and community events, as well 
as travel to different schools if pos- 
sible,” said Ebbets. 

Ebbets and Bennett have been 
putting together lists of songs that 
they would like the group to per- 
form, including some that they 
have arranged themselves. “I have 
arranged music for choirs, orches- 
tras, piano and jazz ensembles 
throughout high school,” said Ben- 
nett. Ebbets has been singing in 
choirs since 4th grade and is also 
part of Juniata’s concert choir. 

“T think this group is a great 
idea, especially for people who 
missed the auditions for concert 
choir,” said Freshman Jon Snyder. 
“T was in choirs throughout high 
school and it sounds like this will 
be a good alternative group for 


more serious singers.” 

“This is exactly the kind of thing 
that the music curriculum seeks 
to enable students to do, and I am 
thrilled for them,” said Concert 
Choir Director Russ Shelley, who 
has been directing Juniata’s con- 
cert choir for 21 years. “It will 
only enhance their skills as vocal- 
ists. The biggest obstacle I think 
they will face is scheduling.” 

Obstacles aside, the group is 
gaining popularity with those who 
are dedicated. “We are willing to 
put in the time and effort to make 
this work. It will be a slow process 
for sure, but we’re in it for the long 
run,” said freshman Corby Hess, 
one of the founding members of 
JuniAcappella. “I’m not really sure 
what to expect this semester, but it 
will be a chance for us to get ex- 
perience. By next year though, we 
hope to be performing publicly and 
practicing regularly,” Hess said. 

Although they hope to elicit stu- 
dent enthusiasm, JuniAcappella 


will not be an RSO-sponsored 
group. “We figured it would make 
more sense to start it out as a small, 
independent project. The six of us 
on the judging panel are very selec- 
tive and we did not want to attract 
too many students to audition so as 
to simplify the process. We would 
like the group to be dedicated and 
professional,” said Ebbets. 

This is not the first time an a cap- 
pella group has been assembled. 
“The last time students formed 
an a cappella group, led by Shane 
Furman in the early 2000s, it was 
fantastic. They became official 
representatives of the College and 
sang at many other schools. They 
performed the national anthem at 
most of our sporting events, put on 
benefit shows and sang for alumni 
events. There were 12 of them at 
the most and they were all guys,” 
said Shelley. 

“The best advice I can give to 
JuniAcapella is to choose their 
repertoire carefully,” said Shelley. 


“They need to find pieces of music 
that fit their group vocally and sty- 
listically, and that have audience 
appeal. If they can make this work, 
I think they'll be successful.” 

As of now, they plan to hold 
practices in Swigart Hall, with 
freshman Shelby Connor con- 
ducting. According to Bennett, 
however, Connor is leaving after 
this semester. “Whether or not this 


year is successful, we already plan 
to continue the group and hold new 
auditions at the beginning of next 
semester,” she said. 

Hess is excited about the group 
and determined to help establish 
something that remains after he is 
gone. “My personal goal is just to 
see it through so that by the time 
I graduate I leave behind a solid 
group of singers,” said Hess. 


Would you attend a JuniAccapella concert? 


ap 


Yes 


a 29% 


No ————| 24% 
ed 9% 


Maybe 


What is 
JuniAccapella? 
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Living where you work: RD’s at JC 


Resident hall authorities ensure safety and security for students 


nea asm 
rary 


By Crystau BITTINGER 





Residence Directors at Juniata 
live where they work, in the col- 
lege’s dorms. The job of an RD 
is 24 hours during the week and 
several weekends per year. RDs 
essentially have two jobs: their day 
job, which can include attending 
graduate school or working in an- 
other position at the College along 
with a variety of responsibilities 
working in the dorms entails. 

The life of a Residence Director 
can be both stressful and reward- 
ing. They work at their current jobs 
during the day, then return to the 
dorms in the evenings. 

Resident Director in East and 
Assistant Director of Residential 
Life Matt Lovell takes his role and 
responsibilities as an authority on 
campus very seriously. “As an RD, 
the main responsibility is to pro- 
vide students with a clean and safe 
living environment,” said Lovell. 

RDs hold many responsibilities. 
Student safety is their primary con- 
cern, which includes dealing with 
issues such as ice around the build- 
ings, broken glass and other health 
and safety concerns. They also are 
responsible for problems between 
roommates. RDs also create pro- 
grams for their dorms to encourage 
student interactions. 

However, many students do not 
know what an RD’s job entails. “T 
guess our RD is doing a good job. 
South hasn’t burned down yet or 
anything,” said sophomore Kelly 
Yingling. 

Students have more interaction 
with the Resident Assistants than 
the RDs. RAs are student assis- 
tants to RDs assigned to a specific 
floor in each dormitory. “We know 
more about the RAs than our RD,” 
said Yingling. 

“We supervise the RAs and 
we're supervised by Res Life,” 
said Keith Blankenship, RD of 
Tussey and Terrace and the inter- 
national services coordinator. 

RDs have different hours than 
other members of faculty on cam- 
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Matt Lovell, the Residence Director of East, goes on rounds on a Satur- 
day night. He is also the Assistant Director of Residential Life. 


pus. Since they live and work at 
their jobs, their schedules are more 
flexible. An RD is available to his 
or her students 24 hours a day, but 
they rotate duty on weekends. 

“We’re responsible for the 
buildings we’re in charge of. 
We’re available all the time to our 
residents if they need to talk,” said 
Blankenship. 

One RD goes from building to 
building on the weekends to check 
that all the students are safe. Each 
RD has weekend duty about twice 
during a semester. 

On weekends, many students 
enjoy getting together and having 
fun. This fun sometimes leads to 
problems including noise, so RDs 
are expected to monitor these ac- 
tivities and enforce quiet hours. 


Quiet hours, set times when stu- 
dents are expected to silence any 
noise audible to other rooms or 
outside, begin at 11 p.m. on week- 
nights and 2 a.m. on Friday and 
Saturday. 

Lovell, along with the other RDs 
around campus, can frequently be 
seen monitoring and enforcing 
these rules, especially on week- 
ends when they are on duty. “We 
have to do rounds and visit each 
building. I try to visit each build- 
ing twice when I’m on duty. We 
end duty after quiet hours,” said 
Lovell. 

However, RDs are on duty all 
night. So, ifa problem were to arise 
after quiet hours, they are required 
to respond. This can cause sleep- 
less nights for RDs, but Lovell 





What does your RD do 
on a Saturday night? 


a 
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Breaks up fights uo 
Gets wasted 
Maintains social order 
Plays guitar her 
I have never thought 
about it before 
Othe 
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does not mind tending to concerns 
after 2 a.m. “There aren’t a lot of 
issues. Nothing I couldn’t handle 
personally,” said Lovell. 

With nine RDs total and seven 
on-campus, the weekend rotation 
allows RDs to have time to enjoy 
leisure activities and have a break 
from campus. 

Another part of an RD’s job 
is helping out with other student 
activities, such as working as se- 
curity at events on campus. They 
also select the RAs for the next 
year, attend weekly student affairs 
meetings and meet with RAs on a 
weekly basis. 

RDs sign a one-year contract, 
running from August | to May 31. 
They do not go through a second 
interview process, but can choose 
to renew their contracts at the end 
of each year. Blankenship has been 
an RD the longest out of Juniata’s 
current RDs. “I’ve been here for 
three and a half years,” said Blan- 
kenship. 

Working and living on a col- 
lege campus might be stressful at 
times, but the RDs enjoy working 
with the students. “It’s a pretty re- 
warding way to spend your week,” 
Blankenship said. 





Scores remain 
confidential 
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sions regarding my education,” 
said Castro. “In return I enjoy 
openly sharing my grades with 
them as an example of who Iam 
becoming for myself.” 

Many students agree. “My 
parents trust that I am achieving 
at a satisfactory level, so they 
typically do not inquire about 
my academics. I do, however, 
frequently inform them of my 
grades because I know they 
do value my success,” said 
Schwentner. 

The policy handbook also 
states, educational records with- 
out the consent of students to 
other school officials within the 
institution for legitimate edu- 
cational interest is permitted. 
Access to student schedules is 
restricted to college employees 
only. 

Student records may be re- 
leased by the College to appro- 
priate state and Federal agencies 
that are entitled to have access 
to College records, financial aid 
services and in compliance with 
judicial order or subpoenas. 
Within Juniata, the Registrar, 
the Director of Career Services, 
the Dean of Student, the Direc- 
tor of Student Financial Plan- 
ning and the Controller main- 
tain records. 

Schwentner is studying edu- 
cation and she believes that 
parents of pre-K through 12th 
grade students should have a 
right to know about their child’s 
progress. 

“The Education department 
at Juniata stresses the impor- 
tance of family involvement 
in the classroom. So, parents 
should be informed of positive 
developments, as well as diffi- 
culties a child may be having,” 
said Schwentner. “Higher edu- 
cation is a bit different, though. 
It places significantly greater 
amounts of responsibility on in- 
dividual students to care about 
and strive for their own educa- 
tion.” 





Snow plowed efficiently 


No classes due to borough emergency, not staff 


By Scott ANDREWS 





Many students are questioning 
how Juniata budgets its money 
after hearing rumors about the fi- 
nancial effect of removing large 
amounts of snow in February. Al- 
most three feet of snow fell Wed. 
Feb. 10 and Thurs. Feb. 11, which 
obviously increased removal costs, 
but overall minimally affected ex- 
penses. 

Robert Yelnosky, vice president 
of finance and operations, deals 
with the yearly snow removal bud- 
get. “The snow won’t be a finan- 
cial burden because the budget is 
pretty flexible. It works from the 
bottom up so that facilities can 
request how much they think they 
will need,” said Yelnosky. 

While the storm did not drasti- 
cally affect the budget, Yelnosky 
pointed out that additional storms 
could be problematic. “Our people 
worked a lot of hours, accumulat- 
ing a lot of overtime,” said Yel- 


nosky. 

Grounds Supervisor Jeffrey 
Meadows oversees the snow re- 
moval operation. He attributed 
most of the overtime wages to the 
delayed plowing of all the parking 
lots. 

A number of students expressed 
concern when they did not see 
anyone plowing the snow during 
the storm. Students also claimed to 
see employees stop in the middle 
of work. Meadows says these deci- 
sions were made for a reason. 

Although the additional materi- 
als and overtime cut into the bud- 
get, Meadows was able to limit 
spending in a big way. “We wait- 
ed to do a lot of the plowing and 
spreading of ice melt until most of 
the storm had passed,” said Mead- 
ows. Instead of plowing multiple 
times during the storm, the facili- 
ties plowed only a few times, get- 
ting most of the snow cleared after 
the storm had ended. 

“The facilities did a really good 


job keeping the walks clear,’ said 
senior Alex Snyder, “so I was 
surprised when classes were can- 
celled.” 

All classes were cancelled the 
two days of the storm. All current 
students experienced their first 
ever “snow days,” something stu- 
dents who graduated in ’09 were 
never able to make part of their 
experience at Juniata. 

Snyder was excited because he 
had never seen the school close 
due to snow. “I heard there hasn’t 
been a day of class cancelled for 
eight or so years. It was pretty cra- 
zy,” said Snyder. 

In fact, the two days of cancelled 
classes mark a very rare occur- 
rence at Juniata. “Class has only 
been cancelled two or three times 
in 130 years prior to this year,” said 
Yelnosky. 

Classes were cancelled due to 
the Borough of Huntingdon de- 





> see SNOW page 7 
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The Juniata campus was blanketed under several feet of snow as a re- 
sult of two large snowstorms that occurred within the same week. 
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Guerra secures top 
distinction at Bailey 


First international student to win 


By Davip Hatem 





International exchange student, 
senior Vanessa Guerra, placed 
first in Juniata’s most prestigious 
contest, the Bailey Oratorical 
speech competition. The final 
round of the competition took 
place on March 2 in the Suzanne 
Von Liebig Theatre. While Guer- 
ra took home first place and the 
$1000 prize, senior Sarah Rug- 
giero earned second place and a 
$500 prize and senior Grace Can- 
field finished third, receiving a 
$300 prize. 

“T had no idea that I would 
win,” said Guerra, “I’m just 
happy that they enjoyed my mes- 
sage.” 

This year’s theme for the 
competition was “The Pursuit of 
Happiness.” Guerra’s speech dis- 
pelled “the three myths of happi- 
ness.” 

The seven finalists were com- 
prised of seniors Guerra, Rug- 
giero, Canfield, Marci Cham- 
berlain and juniors Bennett Rea, 
Callandra McCool and Anne 
Staudenmaier. This year’s pre- 
liminary round flaunted the most 
applicants in Bailey history, with 
34. 

The finalist agreed the topic 
presented challenges. “The topic 
of the pursuit of happiness looks 
so easy, but when I started I just 
went in a circle,” said Guerra. 

Guerra feels that her speech 
held an important message. 
“The conclusion was the most 
rewarding part of my speech; it 
talks about just enjoying the little 
things in life,” said Guerra. “It is 
our responsibility to change the 
world.” 

Guerra emphasized that win- 
ning the competition would not 
be the most satisfying part of 
this experience before the judges 
proclaimed her victory. “If I won 
I’dbe happy, but the best satisfac- 
tion is from people enjoying my 
speech,” said Guerra. 

Although Vanessa was unsure 
of her result, the judges were 
unanimous in her selection. “Her 
passion really came through. She 
affected and touched the audi- 
ence,” said judge Angie Thomp- 
son. 

Judge Greg Anderson agreed. 
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“Vanessa was amazingly clear; 
the language barrier didn’t mat- 
ter,’ said Anderson. “It’s im- 
pressive for anyone to reach this 
level.” 

Chamberlain explained that al- 
though the finalists faced a gruel- 
ing week leading up to the com- 
petition. 

“The most demanding part of 
the contest for me was finding 
time while also performing in 
‘Big Love’,” said Chamberlain. 
“Tt was rewarding being up there 
and it seemed like the audience 
enjoyed my speech. I just wanted 
to give them something to think 
about. I love writing and speak- 
ing,” said Chamberlain. 

Students agreed that this year’s 
topic lent itself to interesting 
speeches. “I enjoyed the diverse 
selection of speeches. I wasn’t 
expecting anything about Bud- 
dhism or mindfulness; there was 
a lot of good perspective in this 
year’s speeches,” said junior Lau- 
ren Cline. “Last year’s topic was 
different, but this year’s speeches 
had a lot more passion.” 

Junior Erik Dulick agreed that 
this year’s speeches had much to 
offer. “There were seven very dif- 
ferent approaches; each speech 
brought a different perspective,” 
said Dulick. 

Communication Professor 
Grace Fala agreed that the topic 
reverberated with the student 
body this year. “The topic was 
especially relatable this year. 
It resonated with the students, 
causing more interest, and more 
investment in the art of speech 
making,” said Fala. 

Provost and Executive Vice 
President for Student Devel- 
opment James Lakso agreed. 
“Overall, Juniata students take 
it very seriously, are well pre- 
pared, and well trained. ’m im- 
pressed with how seriously stu- 
dents take this competition,” said 
Lakso. 

Professors and advisors have 
words of advice for future contes- 
tants. “Dare to be different. Com- 
petitors want to make the speech 
truly relate to the audience,” said 
Fala. “It’s important to communi- 
cate so that the audience wants to 
retell the moral of the speeches,” 
said Fala. 


Katie Ferguson ‘13 
Kelly Ferguson ‘11 


“Hopefully 
watching a shark 
attack in Florida.” 





Sauna closed for good 


> from FACILITIES page 3 





addition to students and faculty 
lacks consistency in hours. The 
hours can only be found by calling 
the swim hotline at 814-641-3509. 
It is open 12:30-1:30 p.m. Mon. 
through Fri., 7:00-9:00 p.m. Mon., 
Wed. and Fri., 7:00-9:30 p.m. 
Tues. and Thurs. and 2:00-4:00 
p.m. Sat. and Sun. 

“Tf there were more hours and I 
knew when they were, I would use 
the pool, especially on the week- 
ends. People have more time on 
the weekends,” said junior Kristin 
Noetzel. 

Other needed athletic facili- 
ties directly impact certain teams 
on campus. Most members of the 
track and field team and women’s 
field hockey team are currently 
dissatisfied with Juniata’s facili- 
ties. 

The College currently has 45 
student athletes competing in in- 
door track. However, there is no 
indoor track on campus or nearby. 

“Tt’s hard to do some of the 
workouts we'd like to do. You can 
only be so creative,” said Head 
Track and Field Coach Jon Cu- 
tright. The track and field athletes 


train outside despite weather con- 
ditions, limiting how far athletes 
can push themselves. “You’re not 
going to have a runner turning over 
100 percent in thirty-two degree 
weather,” said Cutright. 

“Having an indoor track would 
be really nice, especially when it 
hits 30 degrees and you’re run- 
ning sprints, hills or throwing 
heavy metal objects into snow,” 
said sophomore thrower Kaitlyn 
Shultz. Despite the limitations this 
causes, the reality of an indoor 
track is unlikely due to a lack of 


finances. 

The women’s field hockey team 
would also benefit from new ath- 
letic facilities. They currently have 
a grass field, atypical compared to 
most of their competition. 

“We want more home games, 
but we won’t get them without turf 
because teams won’t travel to play 
on a grass field,” said sophomore 
Kim Amrod. “It’s also important 
so we can practice for Landmarks 
and the NCAA tournament, be- 
cause they’re all on turf.” 

Despite the constraints the lack 
of these resources are putting on 
each team, the reality of either up- 
grade in the near future is improb- 
able. 


How would you rate your overall satisfaction with 
the facilities (gym, pool, etc.) Juniata offers? 


Very satisfied 
Satisfied 
Neutral 
Unsatisfied 


4% 


Very unsatisfied 


OUT OF 184 RESPONDENTS 














Career day 





At Career Day on Feb. 26, sophomores Kayte Gundersen, Amanda Schlosberg and Nora Davidson 
talk to a representative from the Department of Conservation and Natural Resources. Only half of the 
expected employers showed up due to the weather. 
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Roving Reporter: 
What is the most exciting thing you are doing for Spring Break? 





“Going to Brazil.” 
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Library showcases Pennsylvania’s past 


Juniata community can view display of rare books in Beeghly’s treasure room 


By ALEX OLTHOFF 





Beeghly Library is currently 
featuring rare books of German- 
American Ancestry. Members of 
the Juniata community can see 
seven books up to 350 years old in 
the library’s treasure room. 

Martyrologies make up a small 
but substantial portion of the col- 
lection. Martyrologies are texts of 
Dutch, German and American ori- 
gins. The authors of the texts were 
members of prominent protestant 
groups. Some of the texts, includ- 
ing the first edition (1660) Martyrs 
Mirror, actually crossed the Atlan- 


Are you aware of the 
display in the treasure 
room in the library? 


9 = 


37% 





No, what, 


awesome. 
display room? 


OUT OF 184 RESPONDENTS 





tic on a boat. 

John Mumford, Library Direc- 
tor of Beeghly Library, is excited 
about the display. “Juniata has a 
large collection of rare books,” 
said Mumford. “Crossing the At- 
lantic is precarious for a book.” 

Many students interested in 
checking out the books have two 
questions: Where is the treasure 
room and when can I see it? 

Most students at the College 
share the assumption of the trea- 
sure room’s location with Sopho- 
more Kari Larson. “It’s on the 
second floor near the provost’s of- 
fice,” said Larson. 

Close, but the treasure room 
is located on the second floor of 
Beeghly in the center of the floor. 
Also, most students assume it stays 
open during the same hours as the 
library, but the treasure room is 
open until Spm daily. 

What’s inside the treasure room? 
Contrary to its name, there is no 
treasure, at least no gold or silver. 
However, many of the rare books 
currently on display could count 
as treasure. “The Martyr’s Mirror 
is extremely valuable,” said Mum- 
ford. After two hundred years, the 
first edition Dutch work is one of 
the last of its kind. 

Students might ask why they 
should care. With classes, clubs 
and other activities, what is valu- 
able about a few old books? 

One reason for going is the va- 
riety of books that can be found. 


Students will mainly see marty- 
rologies. These lengthy books are 
records of Christian martyrs and 
saints after the New Testament. 
They are filled with vivid illustra- 
tions along with detailed and oc- 
casionally violent stories. To early 
American settlers, these would 
have made for exciting and poi- 
gnant storybooks. 

Students can also find the Sauer 
bible on display. Sauer was an ear- 
ly German settler. Today, the Sauer 
Family name is associated with 
businesses across Pennsylvania. 

Juniata has well over 1,000 rare 
books in its collection. Most of 
those books belonged to William 
Emmert Swigart. The name Swi- 
gart should be familiar to students 
who have classes in Swigart Music 
Hall. 

Another important contributor 
to Juniata’s book collection was 
Abraham Harley Cassel. Cassel 
lived from 1820-1908. In his life- 
time, he accumulated 50,000 19th 
century American texts. Juniata 
currently holds roughly 2/3 of that 
collection. It is no surprise then 
that Juniata’s book collection is 
ranked among the top six German- 
American research repositories. 

Despite all the history this ex- 
hibit has to offer, one might still 
question its importance. Assistant 
Professor of History Alison Fletch- 
er said, “History is intimately con- 
nected to the past. The past shapes 
the present.” If Fletcher’s asser- 
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In the Treasure Room on the second floor of the library there is collec- 
tion of Martyrdom books. The martyrdom books are about the condition, 
sufferings, or death of a martyr. This book is the first German version of 
the Anabaptist martyr’s chronicles, published in 1748. 


tion is true, then these texts helped 
shape the history of Pennsylvania. 
Perhaps they helped shaped the 
history of Juniata. 

For those with little interest in 
history, the exhibit offers another 
attraction. Freiheits=Brief itber 
die Hollandische Auflage is a legal 
copyright document for the first 


edition Martyr’s Mirror. Juniatians 
interested in copyright law of to- 
day can see an early example of its 
legal process. 

Juniata Community members 
have until the end of the semester 
to view the treasure. They can also 
find it online through the library’s 
special collection page. 





Students enjoy days off 


> from SNOW page 5 





claring a state of emergency. 
Since Huntingdon roads could 
only be used in case of an emer- 
gency, people could not drive to 
campus. This ensured that despite 
facilities making the pathways 
acceptable on campus, the major- 
ity of professors who rely on the 
roadways to make it to campus 
would be unable drive. 

“The facilities were good to go 
for classes,” said Meadows. “But, 
students and faculty that had to 
drive in would have had a rough 
time.” 

When there is no state of 
emergency announced, _facili- 


ties are looked at for input on the 
decision to have school or not. 
“The Facilities let us know if they 
think the campus is safe enough 
for students and professors and 
we make our decision based off 
of their suggestion,” said Yel- 
nosky. 

Even so, students appreci- 
ated the cancellations. ““We went 
sledding Wednesday night and 
played a lot of video games on 
Thursday,” said freshman Ryan 
Kane. 

While others used it as a day to 
complete academic work, some 
used it differently. “I mainly 
caught up on my sleep,” said 
sophomore James Rixey. 





How much do you think 
Juniata paid to have the 
snow removed? 
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27% 
22% 
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Easy ways to cut calories 


> from HEALTHY page 4 





“The Sodexho people are really 
helpful. They actually know me 
on a first name basis,” said Cline. 

Hale, Pierce and Cline all warn 
students about the pasta and pizza 
in Baker, both of which contain 
high fat and calories. 

Pizza is high in carbohydrates 
and calories. A healthier alterna- 
tive is to “build” an English muffin 
pizza with sauce and veggies. Add- 
ing cheese adds calories, so do so 
with caution. 

Cereal always seems to be a 
sensible option. But watch out for 
sugary cereals, even granola. “The 
granola in there is very high in 





sugar. If you mix it with the yo- 
gurt, you could be looking at up to 
something like 2200 calories,” said 
junior Lauren Cline. 

Those looking for something 
sweet after their meal should avoid 
ice cream and other baked desserts. 
Stick with applesauce or apple but- 
ter. Even putting a little peanut but- 
ter on a banana may be enough to 
satisfy that sweet tooth. 

Ultimately, cutting back in 
Baker comes down to individual 
discipline and awareness of what 
is consumed. Some advice from 
Pierce is that, if possible, students 
really looking to cut back should 
buy their own groceries. Others, 
like Hale, believe that to be unnec- 
essary. “I feel like if they want to 
be healthier, people just have to be 
creative,” said Hale. 


If you were trying to 
lose weight, would you 
eat in Baker? 


a healthy option 


No, | can never find 
fied with my weight 
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No opinion, | am satis- 


On occasion, but | would 
prefer to eat elsewhere 


OUT OF 184 RESPONDENTS 
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Making the most of the college experience 


EDITORIAL 


As students at Juniata, we’re 
told that our experience is unique 
and different. In this small, safe 
environment, students feel impor- 
tant. However, life in this sheltered 
Juniata bubble consists of some 
backward policies and an inconsis- 
tent set of rules. 

The administration reiterates to 
us time and again that the “indi- 
vidualized, student-based” policies 
are in place for our benefit, but are 
a student’s needs really the main 
priority? 

By this time in our lives, we’ve 
reached, and passed, life mile- 
stones. We can operate a motor 
vehicle, consume alcohol, vote for 
our country’s president. 

Yes, the College is financially 
suffering, but so is everyone else. 
We’re financially strapped when 
it comes to paying for a College 
that has a sticker price of 40 grand. 
Add in the current budget freeze 
and it seems little help is available 
to come here. We understand Ju- 


niata’s endowment is small and the 
majority of the College’s funding 
comes from students’ tuition and 
room fees, but the culmination of 
all these factors is simply capping 
the amount of student opportuni- 
ties. 

One of those 
opportunities (4 
students are 
missing out on 


If the current econ- 


able. Yet, the College is focused on 
filling dorms rather than graduat- 
ing students who are fully prepared 
for the real world. 

Ifthe current economy is forcing 
our private College to cut back on 
spending, aren’t 
our middle class 
families already 
trying to do the 
same? Depend- 


non-campus omy is forcing our Ho >. stu- 
ousing. As a . ents call home, 
cheaper alterna- private College to cut off-campus _ liv- 
tive to dorm- back on spending, ing can be thou- 
life, students see aren't our middle sands of dollars 
off-campus _ liv- a5 cheaper than 
ing as a reward class families al- living in a dorm. 
for completing readytryingtodothe If the College 
a third of their same? is struggling to 


Juniata careers 
and a way to 
continue learn- 


make ends meet 
and is therefore 
relying on stu- 





ing how to live 
independently. Students learn how 
to interact with landlords, pay rent 
and bills and allot money for gro- 
cery shopping. The opportunities 
for growth that students embrace 
when living off-campus are valu- 


99 
dents to climb 


out of debt, they are surely mis- 
taken. Without students willing to 
pay to come here, there won’t be a 
Juniata. The upcoming freshman 
class proves that our tuition is turn- 
ing prospective students away. 


The housing policy, which ap- 
parently changes yearly, currently 
allows few permissible students to 
live off-campus. During the ’08- 
09 school year, nearly anyone 
could live off-campus. This year, 
there is a mix of juniors and se- 
niors renting homes. 

Combined with the life skills 
students are missing out on by 
being confined to campus, some 
students are questioning the au- 
thenticity of the application pro- 
cess. If the policy is so inconsistent 
and students never know what to 
expect, can you blame students for 
signing leases before they receive 
permission? 

Many are willing to voice their 
dissatisfaction with how this year’s 
process was handled. 

Controversy over the process 
began Jan. 19 with an email from 
Residential Life, explaining off- 
campus housing requirements 
and how to apply for permission. 
Applications were only accepted 
between Feb. 3 and Feb. 10. This 
email was the sole notification stu- 
dents received. 





Zombie tips for Juniata 


By ALEX LOUGHRAN 





Here at Juniata we are relatively 
safe. We do not have many natu- 
ral disasters, no tornadoes and no 
earthquakes. Maybe a blizzard will 
come once in a while, but nothing 
major. Crime isn’t even much of 
an issue. However, there is one 
disaster that every student needs 
to be prepared for: The Zombie 
Apocalypse. 

Laugh all you want, but 
I’m dead serious. With micro- 
biology, nanotechnology and all 
kinds of other -ologies that sound 
scary out there, it’s just a matter of 
time until the Zombies begin their 
march down Moore Street. Only 
one question remains: are you pre- 
pared? Read this and you will be. 

Where to go: 

First things first: during a zom- 
bie attack, you must figure out 
where to make your stronghold. 
On a college campus, there are a 
lot of places to hide, but not all of 
them are a good idea. 

DO: Go to East. East is built 
like a prison. Each tower has one 


entrance and only a few windows. 
While this does make it a sad place 
to live, it’s an awesome place to 
barricade for a zombie attack. The 
only drawback is the fact that the 
zombie virus probably came off 
308’s disgusting floor. 

DON’T: Stay away from the 
VLB Temple to Science and Wal- 
Mart. VLB is far too big and is 
prone to be filled with the undead 
(science majors pull enough all 
nighters to pretty much be consid- 
ered zombies anyway). Wal-Mart 
is a great place to go: food, guns, 
clothing; everything you need 
to survive. However, everyone 
knows this and EVERYONE will 
go there. Don’t come crying to me 
when Billy Bob Redneck waltzes 
in with a fresh zombie bite he 
hasn’t noticed yet. 

How to live: 

As you cower in your safe house, 
you are going to find that you are 
coming up with a lot of questions: 
How long do I stay? Should I let 
more people in my safe house? Do 
I stockpile or forage? Why haven’t 
I fallen in love with a gorgeous 
girl, like in 28 days later... Zom- 


bieland... or every zombie movie 
ever made? 

DO: Stay put at first. Stockpile 
food during the initial riots and 
keep your door locked 24/7. 

DON’T: Move around. Yeah, 
I know that you want to go after 
your girlfriend or wife or cute sec- 
retary that your wife doesn’t trust, 
but know this: you will die. 

DON’T: Get comfortable as 
the riots, looting and wholesale 
slaughter of the human race dies 
down [PUN INTENDED,] you 
need to start moving around. One 
mistake while in a bunker is not 
barricading the door properly, 
which will lead to death. 

DO: Stay mobile, well fed and 
gather a crew. Once the panic is 
over it’s time to begin scavenging 
and building a solid crew. This is a 
great way to meet women as well. 
If zombie movies have taught me 
anything, it’s that only tough dudes 
and hot chicks survives (sorry 
ugly people). Oh, and steer clear 
of large towns and cities like State 
College or Pittsburgh. 

Weapons: 

In this time of panic and canni- 


balism, you will definitely need a 
weapon. If you are a pacifist and 
don’t want to use a weapon, then 
you’re screwed and might as well 
try crowd surfing on the zombie 
hordes. 

DO: Use short, easily reloadable 
guns. Your gun should have a huge 
clip and be able to be used at all 
ranges. This isn’t Modern Warfare 
or Counter-Strike, camping with a 
sniper rifle won’t work. Your head 
needs to be on a swivel, not glued 
to a scope. Try looking in Wal- 
Mart or the security office. 

DON’T: Use a freaking chain- 
saw. They are big, slow, loud and 
they run out of gas quickly. Hint 
for the uneducated: loud things at- 
tract zombies. If the horde of zom- 
bies you attract with your stupid 
chainsaw don’t kill you, the other 
survivors will; namely, me. 

DO: Grab a melee weapon. 
Guns run out of ammo, axes don’t. 
So pretend those zombies are a 
dead horse and reiterate your point 
again and again. 

Staying alive during the Zombie 
Apocalypse is easy. Find a safe, 
easily defendable place to settle 
during the initial panic. Wait for 
the fat, slow and stupid to get in- 
fected and then killed by other sur- 
vivors. Once the masses are dead, 
head out on the road. 
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The dangers of Quick-Snow... 





S THUMBS UP, THUMBS DowK(’S 


to “the rising concerns over identity theft.” I have 
enough trouble remembering my own number. I 


just want to each lunch. 


since high school. 


to Chatroulette. I haven’t dodged this many balls 


to the Samsung phone that withstood three weeks 
of treacherous weather. It saved me from joining 
another Facebook group. 


Unfortunately, the email was 
sent on the second day of this se- 
mester during drop-add. Although 
the email was marked “high- 
importance,” complete with a red 
exclamation point, many students 
missed the email. Perhaps it was 
because the email read “room 
draw’ in it’s subject line. 

Numerous students missed the 
deadline and were told there was 
no chance for permission; the 
deadlines were set for a reason. 
However, it is safe to not only 
assume, but conclude, that some 
students who missed the deadline 
have since gained permission. 
How does the administration de- 
cide who has a more valid reason 
than who? 

As is it currently stands, there is 
a waiting list for those attempting 
to live off-campus. As students at- 
tending a prestigious College, we 
can only hope that the adminis- 
tration will value our progression 
into adulthood; that they will deem 
the skills off-campus living offers 
necessary to our evolution into 
alumni. 
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Ask the Administration 


“What happens and what are 
the ramifications when you are 
written up on campus?” 

This is a great question in which 
all Juniata students should be inter- 
ested. The first and easy response 
would be to say that everyone 
should be familiar with the student 
handbook, ‘the Pathfinder,’ which 
can be found online at http://www. 
juniata.edu/services/pathfinder/ 
index.html. Detailed explanations 
of campus policies and procedures 
are found there. 

Typically a first-time ‘minor’ 
offense would result in an ad- 
ministrative hearing between the 
student(s) and a_ hearing officer 
- one of the RDs, the Director of 
Residential Life or a Dean. This is 
called an ‘Administrative Hearing’ 
and, if the student if found to be 
responsible for the infraction, the 
disposition could include things 
like an official warning, referral to 
the Responsible Alcohol Choices 
(RAC) program, loss of privileges, 
disciplinary probation and poten- 
tial fines and restitution. If it is a 
‘major misconduct’ or a ‘repeated 
minor offense’ it could be handled 
with an Administrative Hearing, 
but is more likely to be referred to 
the campus Judicial Board — which 
is composed of faculty, staff, and 
students. 

Most major misconducts in- 
volving any sort of assault, illegal 
drug use, and theft, for example, 
would very likely result in a Ju- 


dicial Board Hearing and some- 
times result in formal legal charges 
through Huntingdon Borough Po- 
lice. 

Juniata students are typically 
very reasonable and responsible 
people, they watch out for one 
another and don’t condone mean- 
spirited and hurtful behavior. 
Fortunately, we don’t have many 
‘major misconducts’ during the 
academic year. 

Regardless whether the alleged 
offense is minor or major in na- 
ture, formal disciplinary action is 
taken (ranging from dismissing 
the charges to disciplinary suspen- 
sion). A ‘disposition letter’ is sent 
to the student(s) and copies of the 
letter are sent to parents of depen- 
dent students, academic advisors, 
and coaches of intercollegiate ath- 
letes. 

We expunge the student files 
upon graduation. 

If you are reading this and find 
yourself confused or in need of 
further clarification, please contact 
Dean of Students Kris Clarkson or 
Assistant Dean of Students Dan 
Cook-Huffman for clarification. 
We welcome your questions! 

-Kris Clarkson, Dean of Stu- 
dents 

-Dan Cook-Huffman, Assistant 
Dean of Students 


“Why does Juniata market and 
advertise itself as a diverse institu- 
tion when in reality there is a lack 
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of diversity on campus?” 

We currently enroll roughly 7 
percent ALANA students (also 
termed domestic minority), as 
defined by various measuring 
agencies based on voluntary dis- 
closure, and we enroll around 7 
percent international — students. 
“Non-white students” comprise 15 
percent of the student body. But 
such statements use a single ru- 
bric for measuring diversity. More 
than a third of students identify a 
faith preference (or lack thereof) 
other than Christianity. Further- 
more, we enroll students who 
represent numerous political 
identities, socioeconomic back- 
grounds, sexual orientations, and 
more. None of the measurements 
discuss the diversity of opinion 
and creative thought held by stu- 
dents. 

We have adopted, over the last 
three years, the aim to represent 
Juniata through student viewpoints 
as much as possible. We ask for 
student photos, student testimoni- 
als, and student feedback on our 
work. We ask for student work 
without necessarily knowing what 
we will get, but proceed with con- 
fidence knowing that, given the 
source, the perspectives we pres- 
ent are closer to student “reality.” 
That said, if we marketed based on 
“reality,” would not a third of the 
pictures necessarily show people 
sleeping? 

Marketing is, by its very na- 
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ture, not reality. Rather, it presents 
possibility to a potential student 
(customer) by depicting a college 
(product) with a set of outcomes 
that appeal to the student’s (cus- 
tomer’s) values and wishes. We 
operate with an ethical aim to use 
reality-based marketing—that is, 
appealing to an aspiration toward 
which it is reasonable and pos- 
sible to strive at Juniata. We aim 
to show potential students images 
and content that will help them 
imagine themselves here, and 
to imagine what they might do. 
Hence, few pictures of sleeping— 
and more of clubs, activities, field 
experience, class elements that are 
not lectures, etc. 

Juniata has a goal, outlined in 
our strategic plan, to increase en- 
rollment and retention of ALANA 
and international students as one 
way to increase diversity of the 
student body as well as the faculty 
and staff. That plan was developed 
with input from the entire cam- 
pus—faculty, staff, and students— 
as well as alumni. It is agreed 
among all participating constitu- 
ents that increased diversity is 
a good thing. For that reason, we 
use images that provide some 
sense of the diversity that we have 
achieved as well as pictures and 
layouts that reflect and aid our 
aspiration to increase diversity on 
campus. 

-Gabriel Welsch, Vice President 
for Advancement and Marketing 





American Cosmetics 


(The Lists) 


The death penalty sales pitch 


By BRANDON WOLFE 





Opinion #1: Imagine two great 
things that taste great individually 
but also might taste great together. 
That’s right, chocolate and kiwis, 
hot dogs and bacon, and, above 
all, the death penalty and money. 
Some people would consider these 
to be odd combi- 


hear me out. It’s not like people 
aren’t into that sort of thing—like 
gruesome death on the big screen; 
we might as well exploit it since 
it’s legal. mean, we’re not fooling 
anyone. Killing is a part of both of 
our cultures. And if it becomes a 
public part of our society (again), 
what are we so afraid of? That we 
might feel re- 








nations. morse? Come 
Question #1: CC on. 
Where do ki- Sugges- 
wis come from? Hot Dogs are the tion #1: Let’s 
Where are hot true American diet. sell chocolate 
dogs most popu- F kiwis at Chi- 
ja re They alsocontain on cn, 
The Answer: the legal amount of tions and hot 
Kiwis are origi- .01% rat poop. dogs wrapped 
nally from South in bacon at 
China. _—_ Before 9 9 the  Ameri- 
they were market- can ones. We 
ed to a larger area could even 


in the west, they were referred to 
as Chinese Gooseberries. You 
could even go out and pick them 
off a tree for free. 

Hot Dogs are the true Ameri- 
can diet. They also contain the 
legal amount of .01% rat poop to 
quench the thirst for sewer feces 
(Miley Cyrus) in our daily lives. 

Fact #1: The Death penalty is 
currently legal in the Republic of 
China and the US (depending on 
the state). 

Opinion #2: If we’re going to 
keep the death penalty, we need to 
start having pay-per view specials 
of executions to get us out of this 
worldwide economic crunch. We 
could even create a grandstand and 
make it like a sporting event. Just 


market this in grocery stores across 
America. Imagine the advertise- 
ments: “The Taste of Death in your 
very own home!” 

Remission of Opinion #2: Let’s 
forget about the pay-per view spe- 
cials and stick to the food. This 
food would decrease the popula- 
tion, a huge problem in China. Not 
really a problem in the US, but 
we could do without some people 
(Miley Cyrus). 

Fact #2: Human rights are guar- 
anteed in the United States consti- 
tution. Some would consider these 
rights to be above money and an 
old way of thinking. We also con- 
sistently criticize China for their 
lack in human rights. 

Statement: That is all. 
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New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Harrisburg, Tyrone 
— Did you know you can board 
a train in Huntingdon and ex- 
plore these great places? Take 
a train to Philly and a bus to 
the airport for your next flight! 
How about a visit to the Carn- 
egie Museum in Pittsburgh or 
MOMA in New York? How 
often have you used the train 
to get to or from Huntingdon? 
Probably not often for a couple 
reasons: first, you didn’t know 
there was a passenger train! 
Second, the schedule didn’t 
work for you. There is only 
one train - it arrives in Hunt- 
ingdon at about 10:30 AM 
from the west and heads off to 
Philadelphia and New York. It 
returns to Huntingdon around 
4:40 PM from the East and off 
toward the west and Pittsburgh. 
Third, you didn’t know that 
you could get a student dis- 
count ticket. But what if there 
were two or three trains daily 
from Huntingdon to points east 
and west? This could substan- 
tially improve the options for 
travel. Wow — a low carbon 
travel option that makes Hunt- 
ingdon an even cooler place to 
live! That is just what Amtrak 
is thinking about but they may 
need a little encouragement. 
To that end there will likely be 
a survey to judge student inter- 
est in train travel this spring. 
Oh, and by the way, a couple 
has recently purchased the train 
station and plans to renovate it 
soon, adding a coffee shop that 
would make waiting for the 
train more enjoyable. 


TAS 


Have a topic that you'd like 
President Kepple to write 
about? Simply e-mail your 
suggestion to juniatian@ 
Juniata. edu. 





Cheesed off 
about something? 


We want to hear 
about it! Write a 
letter to the Editor. 
Students, faculty, 
staff and alumni: 
send letters to junia- 
tian@juniata.edu. 
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“The Wolfman” claws into hearts of moviegoers 


“The past is a wilderness of hor- 
ror.” This dialogue from Anthony 
Hopkins in “The Wolfman” sum- 
marizes Hollywood’s foray into 
remaking and reimagining several 
major franchises. Yet, where all 
of its precursors failed- “Friday 
the 13th,” “The Fog” and “Hal- 
loween’- “The Wolfman’ tri- 
umphs, saving a film that seemed 
destined to fail because of its 
troubled production history and 
catapulting it into the ranks of the 
best horror releases of the past de- 
cade. 

What is it that separates director 
Joe Johnston’s latest film from the 
rest? It’s quite simple: it returns to 
and embraces its source material’s 
roots. 

“The Wolfman” tells the tale of 
Lawrence Talbot (portrayed by 
Benicio Del Toro,) who returns 
home to his native Blackmoor, 
England after learning of his 
brother’s death. However, instead 
a supernatural menace with xeno- 
phobic overtones, Talbot discovers 
a Hamlet-like setup involving his 
father, Sir John, who is brought 
to life and menace by Anthony 
Hopkins. (The film’s ties and par- 
allels with “Hamlet” are more pro- 
nounced in some instances, like 
when we learn that Lawrence was 
actually a Shakesperean actor who 
was helming the lead role in a tour- 
ing production.) 

What makes the plot solid, how- 
ever, is its incorporation of all the 
themes and elements of Expres- 


sionist and Gothic horror, which 
were prevalent in varying degrees 
in the original. However, in this 
film, the audience is given all of 
the trappings: mental asylums, 
Gothic mansions, fog-enshrouded 
moors and frightened villagers 
with a mob-like mentality. 

Yet, all of these wonderful visu- 
als and sets would be incomplete 
without performances to activate 
them. Luckily, the film boasts solid 
performances by Del Toro and 
Hopkins, who capture the tension 
of a strained father-and-son rela- 
tionship quite well. According to 
Hopkins, he based his performance 
on his father, who was “... a pretty 
red hot guy, but he was also cold. I 
learned from that, and I liked that 
coldness because it was harsh, and 
he taught me to be tough.” 

Del Toro also brings complexity 
to the table in his performance of 
Lawrence, who grapples over the 
division between man and animal. 
The beauty of it is that the audi- 
ence is left wondering throughout 
the film over how much control 
he has over his duality. In essence, 
did the fatal bite introduce a new 
form of evil into him, or did it 
simply endow him with the wolf 
claws? 

The duo’s performances are 
also supplemented by that of Em- 
ily Blunt as Gwen, the love inter- 
est and Hugo Weaving, as Francis 
Abberline, a Scotland Yard detec- 
tive. What’s also interesting is that 
Abberline was based on the real 
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life Frederick Abberline, an inves- 
tigator whose career grew and fell 
with the Jack the Ripper investiga- 
tion. 

These wonderful performances 
only compliment the visual effects 
of the film, a rare marriage of both 
elements (yes, “Transformers,” 
I’m referring to you.) Prosthetic 
and makeup effect artist Rick 
Baker brings this terrifying beast 
to life with his prosthetic and mask 
arrangements that hint at what the 
creature could have looked like in 
the preceding film, had there not 
been a limited supply of yak hair 
thanks to World War II. 

However, the only downside to 
all of this is that the transformation 
sequences are digitally rendered, 
but the result is not lousy and ac- 
tually appears convincing. The 
only instance of questionable CGI 
craftsmanship involves a bear. For 
reasons unknown, the production 
company opted out of renting a 
live creature and decided to utilize 
an animated animal they had on 
file. Thankfully, the beast’s screen- 
time is about a minute total, which 
mostly eliminates it from being a 
distraction. 


Another area in which the film 
flourishes is in its soundtrack. 
Composer Danny Elfman cre- 
ated a score in the same vein as 
Wojciech Kilar’s score for “Bram 
Stoker’s Dracula.” It works by cre- 
ating a hauntingly beautiful musi- 
cal landscape. It’s hard to believe 
that Universal Studios almost re- 
placed his period appropriate score 
with an electronic score done by 
Paul Haslinger. With the help of 
Elfman, however, the film takes 
off, having a score that adds extra 
menace to the images of the fog- 
choked English moors on a full 
moon. 

“The Wolfman” is one of the 
best horror reboots, as well as cin- 
ematic contributions by Joe John- 
ston. After delivering the mess that 
was “Jurassic Park III,” Johnston 
has finally found the perfect for- 
mula and franchise to offer his 
unique vision. Even though he has 
hinted at returning to filming dino- 
saurs, his true calling is with the 
old Universal Monsters. 

I give the “The Wolfman” an 
A- as a horror film and reboot. If 
I were to judge it as a regular cin- 
ematic entry instead of a genre 
contribution, however, my rating 
would descend, since horror pic- 
tures are not in the same realm as 
regular cinema. In essence, “The 
Wolfman” takes us on a terrifying 
journey through the English coun- 
tryside, to the rooftops in London 
and into the darkness of the human 
soul. 
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OUT OF 5 


“The Wolfman” is now 
playing at the Clifton 5 
in downtown 
Huntingdon. “The Wolf- 
man” has been rated 
‘R’ for “bloody horror, 
violence and gore.” 


Read more: The Wolf- 
man Gets Bloody 
R-Rating | /Film 
http://www.slashfilm. 
com/2009/12/08/the- 
wolfman-gets-bloody-1- 
ating/#ixzz0gwoHtIBM 


Movies currently 
playing at the 
Clifton 5: 


Cop Out: 7:30, 9:40 
Percy Jackson: 7:00, 9:20 
When in Rome: 7:20 
The Wolfman: 9:30 
Dear John: 7:10, 9:25 
Valentines Day: 6:50, 9:15 





It looks like a book, but... 


Most people think of books as 
something full of words. The book 
usually isn’t much to look at. Sure, 
the cover might be pretty, or the 
pictures in a children’s book might 
be nice, but overall, books are for 
reading, not for beauty. 

Book arts is changing that. 
While book arts is hard to define 
due to the many forms that spring 
from it, the basic idea is that an 
artist creates a piece of work that 
seems like a book. Sometimes it 
seems like a book on the outside 
and is unconventional on the in- 
side, other times it seems just like a 
book until you look closer. 

While some of these books can 
be read, most of them are more 
like a painting; they create an im- 
age or a feeling. These books break 
the rules; binding shows, pages are 
only partially there, pages aren’t 
really pages. And this is why it is 
so hard to define. These books, 
these artist books, take many dif- 
ferent forms but are characterized 
by their handmade nature. 

While the form in some sense 
dates back as far as William Blake 
and illuminated manuscripts, the 
form and centers for it were mostly 
developed in the 1970s. Since then, 
more artists have begun using the 
form undergraduate and graduate 
programs have formed. 

Artist books tell a story, but it’s 
more the story that would be told 
by a movie than what would be 
told by a traditional book; there 
are usually words to help you un- 
derstand what’s going on, but the 
images or structure do a lot of the 
work. Some of these books don’t 
look like books at all. Some look 
like cameras. Others look like 
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books, but don’t seem like one 
once they’re opened. 

These books are constructed 
more than written. They are created 
by artists who might make the pa- 
per or use a printing press. Others 
still are created from another book 
that is cut or gutted. The books are 
typically made in limited editions 
and are usually one of a kind. 

My personal experience with art 
books started last year in our Book 
Arts class. Going in I didn’t really 
know what to expect, but I loved 
it. During the class I learned how 
to make and repair books, as well 


as how to make and marble paper. 
Since I happen to love books, it 
deeply fascinated me to see how 
the things I love so much were cre- 
ated and how I could save them in 
the future. 

I learned to think outside the 
page. I learned to tell a story with- 
out words, or with fewer words. I 
learned to think about what I was 
saying with color, with line, with 
image. And I learned about artist 
books. I loved looking at the pic- 
tures we had of other artist books. 
They amazed me with what they 
could do with paper and glue. 

Artist books tell stories about 
people, places and life. But they 
do it with more than world or im- 
age. They do it with structure, with 
what they change instead of what’s 
the same. 
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KAREN HANMER’S “DESTINATION MOON” 
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Marking your territory on Valentine’s Day 


As I sit on a bench, I notice a 
very odd thing. Hearts and pink, 
warm fuzzy items of affection are 
being traded hand to hand like a 
crack deal in the projects. Such 
emotional, sweet and darling 
things warm my heart and make 
me feel absolutely giddy inside. 
I get such pleasant feelings! Oh, 
how beautiful it all is. I am filled 
with bubbly and sappy ideas. It 
makes me feel so cozy and ador- 
able. I love such warm pleasant- 
ries. I feel like a child in a pool of 
marshmallows... Not. 

In fact, I think the general notion 
of Valentine’s Day is empty and 
meaningless. The position that I 
wish to advance is one of love. To 
understand this Hallmark holiday, 
one has to understand what love 
is. Therefore, it becomes logical 
to discuss a theory of love before 
my position of this day can be ad- 
vanced. 

The Ancient Greeks posited 
three levels of love, which are 
eros, philos and agape. Eros is de- 
fined as an erotic love. It is more or 
less an erotic fascination for some 
person. It could be argued that this 
form of love can manifest itself in 
a multitude of forms, ranging from 





stalking to having sex with the per- 
son that one is infatuated with. 

On the other hand, philos is un- 
derstood to be a non-erotic love of 
an individual; it is a form of love 
that can be expressed to anyone, 
not saying that eros cannot. How- 
ever, love manifested as philos is 
a love that is expressed to a being, 
which is guided by a friendship 
between the two. For example, 
philos oriented love is one that is 
expressed to another individual out 
of the guise of an emotional attach- 
ment to one individual. 

However, agape is the culmina- 
tion of love, which is a love for 
everyone. It is a selfless love. An 
individual with agape has love for 
everyone. It is the love of human- 
ity. This means that it can be pos- 
ited that agape is a universal love 
of humanity. 

Of course, one question remains: 


What the hell does this theory have 
to do with Valentine’s Day? 

I propose the following argu- 
ment: Valentine’s Day is based on 
selfish desires that correlate to a 
biological function to claim a mate. 


each other, rather than on all peo- 
ple, for no one would state, “I wish 
I had a Valentine,” if the form of 
love that Valentine’s Day exhibited 
was agape. If it was agape, then ev- 
eryone would be everyone’s valen- 
tine, instead of 





that this point- 
less day of buy- 
ing unnecessary 


It can be argued 
CC 


yours or mine. 
Therefore, it can 
be — concluded 


items is oriented If Valentine’s Day that the philo- 
to partners. For sophic basis of 
example, I often were about true love, this Hallmark 


heard, “Oh I am 
so lonely on Val- 
entine’s Day,” 
meaning that one 
wishes to have a 
single person to 
dedicate oneself 
to. Biologically, 
this is indicative 


it would not be limited 
to your mate or my 
mate. Instead, it would 
be oriented towards 
humanity. 


Day is for mates 
to display their 
eros/ philos love 
of each other, 
which is selfish. 
From this ba- 
sis comes the 
question of gifts 
as a display of 





of one having a 
desire to have a mate. 

Under this interpretation, it can 
be argued that the purpose of Val- 
entine’s Day is to explicitly display 
an eros/philos form of love to- 
wards a specific individual. There- 
fore, I would argue that the basis 
of it is a selfish form of love. It is 
selfish because it is limited to two 
individuals basing their actions on 


this eros/philos 
love. If Valentine’s Day was to 
explicitly exhibit eros and philos, 
then it would be manifested as a 
giant orgy where everyone is for- 
nicating and hugging their mate. 
From my observations, this is not 
the case. 
In our capitalistic paradigm, 
the focus is shifted towards mate- 
rial objects. This means that mates 


have the desire to purchase gifts. 
As aresult, individuals seek to buy 
the biggest, most extravagant gifts 
to display their selfish desires. This 
act of corporate, capitalistic may- 
hem has a biological component. 
It can be argued that this act is 
based upon the animalistic desire 
to claim a mate. As a result, this act 
of purchasing gifts is nothing more 
than an animal urinating on a tree 
to mark their territory. 

Therefore, the material and gen- 
eral notion of Valentine’s Day is 
simply a selfish, animalistic desire 
to claim a mate by peeing on an 
individual in the capitalistic para- 
digm. The focus to buy the biggest 
gift is driven by corporations seek- 
ing to benefit from humans being 
animals. 

If Valentine’s Day were about 
true love, it would not be limited to 
your mate or my mate. Instead, it 
would be oriented towards human- 
ity. Individuals would be seeking 
to love everyone universally, rath- 
er than mates seeking to display af- 
fection independently. As a result, 
I argue that the next Valentine’s 
Day, everyone should hug and em- 
brace everyone or not do anything. 
That is true love. Keep it classy. 





Across the River I: Smithfield Shopping 


Coming from eastern Penn- 
sylvania, I’ve seen that Route 22 
is the highway with the identity 
crisis. It goes from the one big 
shopping mall in New Jersey to a 
major divided-highway headache 
through eastern PA. West of Har- 
risburg, it varies from highway to 
two-lane country cowpath. As it 
reaches Huntingdon, it reverts to 
the shopping center appearance. 
That’s good news for Juniata stu- 
dents who need places to shop. 

Where Huntingdon’s 4th Street 
intersects 22, there are two major 
shopping plazas and a few indi- 
vidual businesses. Most Juniatians 
know this area as “Super Sheetz” 
or “Big Sheetz.” This intersection 
is technically in Smithfield, which 
is more or less just the name for the 
other side of the river. 

If you drive or walk across the 
bridge, you’ll pass the Comfort 
Inn on your left. The next thing 
you'll see is the Lake Raystown 
Shopping Center, with an inter- 
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esting array of shops. The Majik 
Rentals & Sales store allows you 
to rent anything from a game con- 
sole to a living room couch. Once 
you’ve rented it long enough that 
the monthly rent has added up to 
equal the item’s selling price, you 
own it. Also located in this plaza 
are a Wine & Spirits store and the 
Giant supermarket. Giant runs a 
gas station at the back of the park- 
ing lot. A Movie Gallery is located 
near Giant’s gas station, allowing 
you to buy or rent your favorite 
movies and video games. 

My favorite store in the Lake 
Raystown Shopping Center is 





Tractor Supply Co. I first visited 
this store in the fall, stumbling 
upon it with my visiting parents 
only a day after it opened. We 
found everything from excellent 
snow boots and a compact LED 
flashlight to a much-needed trail- 
clearing machete. I remembered 
about this up-and-coming farm 
and outdoors supply chain because 
they opened another location in my 
hometown last spring. You’ll find 
a lot of different items here, rang- 
ing from outdoors-oriented cloth- 
ing and footwear to equipment like 
go-carts and log splitters (granted, 
I doubt most Juniata students have 
a use for those.) They also carry 
many pet and animal supplies as 
well as some gifts and toys. 
Across 4th Street is another 
shopping center, for which I 
couldn’t find a name. It’s dominat- 
ed by the large Bilo supermarket, 
which has been vacant for about 
5 years, and the Peebles clothing 
store. The variety of smaller stores 


include a Goodwill thrift store, 
a small Sears store full of home 
appliances, Family Dollar, Rent- 
A-Center and a bookstore. The 
bookstore is interesting because it 
also stocks gifts, Hallmark greet- 
ing cards, many magazines and a 
movie/video game rental service. 

Some of the other stores in the 
area include Raystown Beverage 
and a Rite-Aid Pharmacy. The 
Rite-Aid is on the right as you 
approach the intersection of 4th 
Street and 22, while the beverage 
store is on 22, a short ways down 
after taking a left at the intersec- 
tion. 

If you’re looking for a place to 
eat, there are plenty of restaurants 
to choose from. A Chinese restau- 
rant named Dragon is located in 
the plaza near Peebles. Wendy’s 
is at the far corner of the plaza 
parking lot. I’ve eaten there sev- 
eral times and always found it fast, 
neat and very good. Across the 
street from Wendy’s are McDon- 


ald’s and Kentucky Fried Chicken, 
while Burger King sits near the 22- 
4th Street intersection. 

If you need an auto parts store or 
a service center, there are three in 
this area. A Monro Muffler place 
is located near the big Sheetz, on 
the left after you pass the entrance 
to Lake Raystown Shopping Cen- 
ter. Right across 22 from the 4th 
Street intersection is an Advance 
Autoparts store and an Auto Zone 
is tucked into the Peebles plaza. 

While the stores vary in useful- 
ness and they are quite far from 
campus, you should keep them in 
mind. You can always arrange to 
carpool with your friends if you 
don’t have a car. Or if you don’t 
plan to buy much, you can be crazy 
like me and take a half-hour walk. 
Then again, maybe it’s crazier to 
burn gas and wear out a car when 
it’s possible, convenient and good 
for you to walk. Take a hike over 
to Smithfield next time you need 
anything that these stores carry. 
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Crack the Sky broke the mold 


The year is 1975. Five years af- 

ter the break-up of the Beatles and 
five years before the death of John 
Lennon, a new up-and-coming 
band releases one of the best al- 
bums in rock history: “Crack the 
Sky.” 
Crack the Sky’s self-titled debut 
album is an incredible listen from 
start to finish. Each song brings 
something new and different to the 
table. John Palumbo’s lyrics and 
Rick Witkowski’s brilliant guitar 
carries the listener on a nine song 
trip that stands up to or surpasses 
anything from more recognized 
bands. 

There are a million places I 
could start with this album, but in 
the interest of cohesion, I'll take 
the chronological route. 

“Hold On/Surf City,” though 
two tracks, are really a single 
song that immediately draws the 
listener into the album. Those 
first few notes of “Hold On” will 
always, in my opinion, be one of 
the best hooks in music. The song 
itself blends the edgy sarcasm of 
rock with the funk of the 70’s, all 
strung together with lyrics akin to 
the Beatles’ “A Day in the Life” 
bred with “I Am the Walrus.” 
To be perfectly honest, having 
these two songs alone would be 
enough to make the album valu- 
able. 


The next three songs each make 
their mark with their very narrative 
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of a ship wreck in that classic sur- 
realism of the era is unparalleled 
on the album. The plot is that of 
a man begging God for the salva- 
tion of his Captain and the Admiral 
ahead of his own. Despite this, he 
is only met with rejection, which is 
as human as it gets. Palumbo takes 
this a step further when the charac- 
ter (after having his pleas refused) 
asks God to spare the cook, if only 
so he may eat. Oddly enough, God 
obliges. Go figure. 

“She’s a Dancer” is the story ofa 
man falling in love with a transves- 
tite stripper, which I think says all 
you need to know about the song. 
“Robots for Ronnie” is the story of 
a boy who has no friends. Frankly, 
it has some of the genuinely sad- 
dest lyrics you’ll hear in a song. It 
doesn’t get more depressing than 
a line like, “He doesn’t brush his 
teeth because he never talks to no 
one.” 

If there were a slow part on 
the album, I’d point to “Ice” and 
“Mind Baby.” “Ice’s” tempo just 
feels off (a bit too 70’s even for this 
album); and “Mind Baby,” while 
not necessarily a bad song, just 
isn’t memorable. By the time you 
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get to these songs, though, you’ll 
be so entranced with the rest of the 
music that you most likely won’t 
even notice. My recommendation? 
Don’t feel obligated to bother with 
these unless listening to the album 
all the way through. 

These songs aside, the album 
finishes up strong. “I Don’t Have 
a Tie” is reminiscent of “Hold On/ 
Surf City” in all the right ways. Up 
to this point, the album has slips 
away from that classic rock’n’roll 
feel and sounds more experimen- 
tal. When you get to “I Don’t Have 
a Tie,” though, you’re immediately 
brought back to what this album is 
all about. The unmistakable funk 
rhythm immediately wakes you up 
and is where Witkowski’s guitar 
soars. Remembering that this was 
released in 1975, keep in mind that 
you'll find little to no guitar quite 
like this until maybe the 80’s and 
you won’t hear it done well until 
the late 90’s -- at least not in the 
mainstream. 

As far as finishers go, you can’t 
beat “Sleep.” The lyrics are sur- 
real, the rhythm is smooth and 
the instrumentals sound perfect. 
The bouncy rhythm that moves 
the song is framed by two slower 
acoustic segments, mirroring the 
way the album itself is a progres- 
sive work framed in classic rock. 
These nine songs are truly a work 
of art and something anyone who 
appreciates music should experi- 
ence. 
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Above: A group of girls are dressed to impress at the Senior Dinner on Feb. 27. The night included a 
time capsule and a slideshow of pictures of the students’ past four years at Juniata. 
Below: Lindsay Norton, William Campbell, Dustin Gee and Julia Bogue enjoy the Senior Dinner. 
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ROBERT THE’S “THE ART CRISIS” 


Book art: challenging the 
boundaries of art and lit. 


> from ANYTHING page 10 





By removing the traditional 
boundaries, art books can change 
how people think about art. When 
asked about art, a lot of people 
would think in two dimensions. 
They would give talk about pho- 
tos or paintings or drawing. They 
wouldn’t mention sculpture or 
ceramics or book arts. Certainly 
not books. 

But that’s changing. Books and 
traditions are shifting and new 
artists are creating new things. 
These artists are thinking in three 
dimensions and _ incorporating 
techniques from two-dimension- 
al art. They’re combining tradi- 


tional narrative and images and 
making them into something for 
adults. Image filled books are no 
longer just the fare of children. 
Book artists are making beauti- 
ful, complex books that advance 
both art and the book. 

It’s new art from old places. 
And it’s wonderful. 


To see examples of art 
books check out http:// 
library.syr.edu/digital/ 
exhibits/c/cnybookarts/ 
index2.htm or http:// 
www.philobiblon.com/. 
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Team prepares for loss of great senior libero 
Anthony Damiano’s leadership and skills will leave a lasting impact on the program 
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Sophomore Mike Kraft fights with Loyola University-Chicago over a net 
ball. The Eagles went on to lose the match. Currently the eagles are 4-6 


and 1-2 EIVA Tait division. 


By CAMERON ANDREW 





A huge factor in the success of 
the men’s volleyball team over the 
past three years has been senior li- 
bero Anthony Damiano. He went 
from not seeing the court at all his 
freshman year, to a full time started 
his sophomore season. 

Coach Jeremy Price said, “For 
Anthony to go from not playing 
at all his entire freshman year, to 
being what he is today, which is, I 
believe, the best libero in the ETVA 
and MIVA (Midwest Intercol- 
legiate Volleyball Association) is 
something really special.” 

Anthony truly has come a long 
way and currently stands fourth all 
time in career digs at Juniata with 
630 (as of Feb 27). Not only is 
Damiano approaching the careers 
digs record, he is second in single 
season digs with 309 in the 2009 
campaign, and is first in career digs 
since the rally-scoring era, which 
started in 2001. 

When asked about achieving 
these records Anthony said, “These 
records are great, but accomplish- 
ing our team goals and winning the 
EIVA is by far the most important 
thing to me.” 

Anthony has established him- 
self as one of the greatest players 
to ever come through the Juniata 
Men’s volleyball program. “It’s 
great to be listed with some of the 
greatest players in Juniata history. 
Many of the great defensive play- 
ers have supported me throughout 


my career since I was a freshman, 
and a lot of the success I have 
had can be attributed to them, the 
coaches, and my teammates I play 
with everyday,” said Anthony. 

Junior libero Casey Baum has 
been playing behind Damiano 
over the past three years. Casey 
said, “Anthony has taught me a 
lot concerning the game by giving 
me advice and just by watching 
him.” 

Casey is an amazing libero 
himself and could be starting at 
many other top schools around 
the nation. While Casey knows 
this, he said, “I have no regrets and 
love being behind one of the best 
liberos around to learn from and 
compete against every day in prac- 
tice.” 

As a fellow libero I have also 
had the privilege to watch Anthony 
play almost everyday for the bet- 
ter part of the year now. It is truly 
amazing to see how one player 
can make a whole team better. He 
brings so much energy and pas- 
sion to the court it’s hard not to be 
amazed when he plays. 

In every practice I learn some- 
thing from him, whether from just 
watching or asking “How did you 
do that?!’ Many days I am aston- 
ished at his abilities and wonder if] 
will ever be able to play libero after 
such an amazing player. 

Anthony’s amazing career has 
resulted in two Molten DIT Na- 
tional Championships and Runner- 
up in the EIVA. One of our goals 


is to add another Molten National 
Championship and make a push 
for the EIVA championship again 
this year. 

As sad as it may be, all great 
things must come to an end and 
this is the final year of Anthony’s 
career as a Juniata volleyball play- 
er. 
“Obviously every time you lose 
a player as good as Anthony it’s 
going to effect how the team will 
be next year, but every team is dif- 
ferent. We lost a great player in 
Matt Werle this year and we have 
had guys step into the role he va- 
cated and I fully expect that to hap- 
pen when Anthony leaves,” said 
Coach Price. 

Many great Eagle volleyball 
players will continue their careers 
after they leave Juniata. When An- 
thony was asked about this he said, 
“As of right now I’m not sure if I 
will continue my career. I would 
like to possibly become a gradu- 
ate assistant while continuing my 
education.” 

Once again Anthony helped car- 
ry us to victory, this time against 
the Violets of NYU on Feb 27. He 
led the way on defense with 12 
digs in a crushing three set victory 
30-14 30-25 30-20. 

Although Anthony will be leav- 
ing Juniata he will forever be apart 
of the team and we will all expect 
great things from him on and off 
the court as he continues to pursue 
his goal and starts his life outside 
of JC. 





Postseasontournamentup nextfor JCWB 


Lady Eagles look to prepare and build on last year’s success for upcoming ECAC 


By Erin L. McGIntey 





With a 70-62 loss to nationally 
ranked Scranton University on 
Feb 24, our season has temporar- 
ily come to a stop. Currently all 
of our fingers are crossed. Losing 
another close one, especially a 
team that we went 0-3 against this 
season, hurts so much. Right now 
everybody is hoping for bid to the 
2010 ECAC tournament. 

The ECAC tournament is like 
the NIT of Division I sports. The 
bids come out after the NCAA 
Division IIT Women’s Basketball 
Championship bids come out. 
The picks will take place Monday, 
March 1, in the afternoon and the 
ECAC seeding will immediately 
follow. Last year we entered the 
tournament as the #8 seed and 
came out as #1. That was the first 
ever post season title in Juniata 
College Women’s Basketball his- 
tory. 

While waiting to hear if our 
season is over or not, we still have 
to hit the court; we still have to 
practice and get better. Walking 
into the gym on Thursday after the 
loss to Scranton was one of the 
hardest things to do, but life goes 
on. 
On the bright side, we had our 
best free throw game of the sea- 
son, especially when it counted. 
We went 17-18 from the foul 
line, accumulating a percentage 
of 94.4% and 17 points from the 


charity stripe. Even though the 
little points add up, we were still 
lacking from the field, only shoot- 
ing 37.7% for the game. Scranton 
shot 50.9% for the game from the 
floor. In the end, it comes down 
to what the scoreboard said, we 
didn’t have the higher number; we 
didn’t get it done. 

“We never gave up as a team,” 
said junior forward Jen Hnatuck. 
“We got into a hole, picked each 
other up and dug ourselves out. 
There was never a moment when 
we believed we could not win the 
game. We went off of each other’s 
energy and brought it.” 

“Seeing as it was Rotan’s last 
year I really wanted to get to the 
finals for the Landmark Confer- 
ence and I know that our team has 
the talent to do that,” said freshman 
guard Natalie Glinksy. 

Everybody stepped up _ this 
game, from our lone senior Kelly 
Rotan, down to the four freshmen; 
everybody contributed. Our phi- 
losophy still stands strong. 

The loss to the Scranton ac- 
counts for our 9th loss out of 11 
that we lost by 10 or less points. 
Those are tough loses. Six of 11 
of those losses came from pres- 
ent time nationally ranked teams. 
Those were tough games. It feels 
like we never got a break, but in 
reality if we are playing with the 
best, we can be the best. That is 
how you get better. 

When looking forward to an 


ECAC bid, everybody has a bright 
outlook. Hnatuck said, “I look for- 
ward to ending the season with a 
win. Our team deserves another 
chance to just let loose and play. It 
won’t be easy if we get in but we 
are ready for a challenge and to de- 
fend our title from last year.” 

Glinsky has the same idea. ““We 
will definitely finish strong with 
a win; just to have the feeling of 
playing together as a team, the 
feeling that we gave it all we got. 
We need to play and just go out 
with reckless abandon.” 

Although we are the reigning 
champions of the ECAC South 
division, the selection committee 
will only take the primary criteria 
into consideration. Overall divi- 
sional win percentage, head-to- 
head results against other declared 
teams, results against common 
opponents and strength of 
schedule will be the criteria the 
committee uses to hand out eight 
bids. 

If needed, regular season con- 
ference standings and _ overall 
winning percentage will take 
play. There are 20 ECAC South 
Region declared teams with only 
eight spots available in the South 
Division. Unfortunately, I do not 
have the magic formula to figure 
out if we are in or out, so I am 
stuck with everybody else, just 
waiting... The bids will be out at 
approximately noon on Monday, 
March 1. 
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Freshman Alyssia Gordon (44) drains a 3-point shot in a recent game 
versus the Merchant Marine Academy. Gordon scored 7 points in the 
game and helped Juniata defeat the Mariners 59-57. 
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Juniata softball heading south for break 


Eagles to play eight games during four-day tournament in Myrtle Beach, South Carolina 


By MEGAN RUSSELL 





Coming off a remarkable season 
with a winning record of 24-15, 
the Juniata softball team will kick 
off the 2010 season by heading to 
Myrtle Beach, South Carolina, for 
spring break. They will play a total 
of eight games in a four-day pre- 
season tournament starting Mar. 8. 

Coach John Houck spoke about 
last year’s winning season for the 
Eagles. “We set a school record 
with the most wins. We placed 
five ladies on the All Conference 
Team,” said Houck. 

According to Houck it will be 
difficult this year to top such a suc- 
cessful season. “It’s pretty hard to 
move up from there, but the expec- 
tations are very high for the team 
and the coaches,” said Houck. 

After losing four senior starters 
including the starting pitcher, the 
team needs players to step up and 
fill those positions. “We picked 
up a lot of good quality freshman 
who will play an integral part in 
this season,” said Houck. “We 
also have six seniors returning so 
we'll have a lot of playing experi- 
ence.” 

With high expectations for an- 
other winning season, the focus of 
this spring break trip is to find team 
chemistry with the new players. 
“We will be juggling the line up 
around to see what works best for 
the team,” said Houck. “Everyone 
will get a shot.” 

Junior Caley McCool expects 
that this experience will help this 
season’s team to find out who 
plays well together on the field. 
“T hope to learn the freshman and 
how they’re going to mesh with us, 
I mean, we know how they work 
with us in practice, but games are 
totally different,” said McCool. 
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Senior Nicole Fronczkowski participates in hitting drills at practice in preparation for the trip to Myrtle Beach. 


The team plans to use this tour- 
nament to get off to a good start 
this season. “We’re not going to be 
a surprise to anyone and we’ll have 
to bring our “A” game now be- 
cause opponents will,” said Houck. 
“The team understands it’s nice to 


be the hunter, but they realize that 
now they’re being hunted.” 

The Landmark Conference is 
very tough. “It’s the toughest con- 
ference for softball. Moravian is 
ranked 15th in the country,” said 
Houck. 


While on the spring break trip, 
when the team is not playing soft- 
ball, they will be working to mesh 
together off the field. “We do a 
lot of team bonding,” said Houck. 
“We go golfing, and the girls spend 
time with their families.” 


The team of the 2010 season 
has not played a game or been on 
a field since October. According to 
Houck, offseason training does not 
compare to being on the field. 

“It’s just a matter of getting 
on the field and performing on 
the field,’ said Houck. “Poten- 
tial means nothing; performance 
means everything. You have to 
be able to play defense, limit the 
errors, and make the other team 
make mistakes.” 

This season, the girls will have 
to work on building some depth 
in a few positions they are lack- 
ing. “We’re slowly working on 
that and putting people in different 
positions, but right now that’s our 
biggest weakness,” said McCool. 

“Some people are playing posi- 
tions they’ve never played before,” 
said senior Stacy Nagy. 

Regardless of the line-up chang- 
es the team will have to overcome, 
anticipation for a memorable sea- 
son is clear. “We have a lot of high 
hopes and the team is very moti- 
vated,” said Houck. 

“Each year we’ve got progres- 
sively farther in the season,” said 
senior Sarah Eckard. “This is the 
culmination of us trying to tum 
the program around, and we really 
want to go out special with some- 
thing we remember.” 

“T expect to beat everyone in 
our conference at least once and 
to go to the Landmark Conference 
Playoffs,” said McCool. “I expect 
to exceed the highest number of 
wins that Juniata softball has ever 
had which was last year with 24 
wins.” 

Looking at this season, “It’s bit- 
tersweet,” said Eckard. ““We’re ex- 
cited to get to the end and see how 
far we get, but at the same time, it’s 
the end then.” 





JC baseball gearing up for 2010 campaign 


Men practicing indoors to prepare for the competition on deck in sunny Florida 


By Noau WALSTROM 





With the brisk air of spring 
drawing near, the Eagles Baseball 
team prepares for spring practice. 
Taking cuts and practicing their 
swings inside Kennedy Sports and 
Recreation Center before dawn, 
the team is making every effort 
possible to improve their game. 

Practicing an outdoor game 
indoors does possess its own dif- 
ficulties. “Practicing this game 
indoors is always difficult,” said 
Coach Tom Gibboney. “We do 
the best that we can to work on as 
many skills as possible, and at the 
same time, conditioning the arms 
and legs of the players.” 

In the weeks leading up to spring 
ball, the coaches are mainly focus- 
ing on the basics of the game of 
baseball. “It’s hard to execute on 
non-regulation size playing areas. 
We are doing batting practice in 
small cages, which is much dif- 
ferent than being out on the field, 
and that is difficult,’ said Coach 
Gibboney. “We are really going 
to focus on the fundamentals this 
preseason.” 

The players also realize the dif- 
ficulties of practicing indoors and 
the necessity of simplifying the 


skills of the game. “Because we are 
limited to practicing inside, we are 
focusing on our technique, getting 
reps, and hitting cage bombs,” said 
junior outfielder Kevin Campbell. 
“Hitters are focusing on perfecting 
their swing, while pitchers are get- 
ting better every day with locating 
their pitches.” 

The Eagles will be making the 
trip to Port Charlotte, Florida. 
They will spend eight days in Flor- 
ida beginning their 2010 season. 
The Eagles first game is against 
John Carroll University in early 
March. John Carroll finished the 
2009 season with 24 wins. “We 
hope to improve in all facets of the 
game,” Gibboney said. “We want 
our batting average to be higher, 
reduce the amount of walks, hold 
runners on base, improve pickoffs, 
and put our catchers in good posi- 
tion for throwouts.” 

“We'll be able to get better at 
the things we cannot work on in- 
doors,” said freshman catcher 
Chris Budd. “We will sharpen our 
skills and just overall, be sharper as 
a team.” 

Coach Gibboney expects to see 
contribution from upperclassmen 
and underclassmen alike for this 
season. 
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Junior Ben Sealy takes batting practice in the indoor cage. The team has been practicing daily at 6:00 a.m. 


“The guys are really working 
hard,” said Gibboney. “The upper- 
classmen have been running spe- 
cialty hitting drills on their own, 
and the underclassmen are learn- 
ing and picking things up very 


quickly.” 

“We are really coming together 
as a team, and we are ready for 
Florida,” said Budd. 

“We are all excited to go to Flor- 
ida and finally get outside. Once 


in Florida, we will be able to work 
on seeing fly balls and ground balls 
that take actual hops. As hitters, it is 
tough to see the rotation of the ball 
when inside, so getting outside will 
help us get better,” Campbell said. 
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Tennis teams are ready for the heat 


Men’s and women’s teams abandoning hardwood for a more familiar court Saturday 


By AIMEE Rapic 





The Juniata men’s and women’s 
tennis teams are traveling to Hilton 
Head, South Carolina to kick off 
the spring season for their third an- 
nual spring break trip. With seven 
men and seven women traveling, 
the tennis team will get to play for 
the first time this season and also 
get to partake in pre-season team 
bonding. They leave Sat. Mar. 6 
and return to campus late Fri. Mar 
12. 

The tournament is set up so that 
the first day the team arrives, they 
have a day to devote to practice 
and then the next four days are re- 
served for game play. 

Coach Beth Bleil is very ex- 
cited about the trip. “Spring break 
serves a lot of different purposes. 
It allows us to compete earlier in 
the season because the weather 
up here is just too cold and also 
allows us to play a lot of matches 
in a short period of time to pre- 
pare for our conference play,” said 
Bleil. 

Senior Jarrad Silver also real- 
izes the importance of their spring 
break trip. “Our trip has been a 
pretty big part of our season for 
the past three years being as it is 
the first time we get to play outside 
since the fall season and the first 
time we get to do an overnight trip 


for five nights or so with the team 
and gives us time to really bond to- 
gether,” said Silver. 

“For a spring sport and having 
the weather that we have had, it is 
absolutely imperative that we go 
down there,” said Bleil. “Many 
years, the first time we play out- 
side is a match and that creates its 
own difficulties. If we did not go 
down to Hilton Head, the first day 
we would be outside in the sun and 
wind would be a match day with 
no practice, no dress-rehearsal, out 
you go.” 

While playing outside in the 
sun, the team also gets to experi- 
ence new faces and new competi- 
tors. “Another benefit is we play 
schools we normally would not 
play, some from Indiana, New 
York and Michigan and other 
schools that are not from this area 
or in our conference,” said Bleil. 

“Tt is a good neutral experience 
because tennis is such a one-on- 
one conflict, that you get to know 
your conference opponents pretty 
well, so this freshens things up 
with a brand new opponent. You 
can really explore your own game 
and develop yourself without the 
pressure of ‘this guy beat me twice 
last year’ kind of attitude,” said 
Bleil. 

Getting this early chance to play 
in Hilton Head also sets the tone 


for the upcoming season. “Last 
year we got a few wins under our 
belt and that really carried over 
into the following weeks of our 
season. It really does set the right 
foot forward for the rest of the sea- 
son, “said Silver. 

Junior Lauren Perow is excited 
about getting out of the indoor 
gym and starting her spring season 
as well. “It really gets us started 
and it’s nice because we have 
been playing inside all winter so to 
get on a real court and play some 
competitive teams is really excit- 
ing and good for our team,” said 
Perow. 

Bleil spoke about the goals each 
team hopes to tackle this season. 
“The women are thinking about 
last year. They made the playoffs, 
it was really our first successful 
year and now its year two and we 
want it to be that we fully entered 
this stage of success and it was not 
just one year that we are not going 
to be able to replicate,” said Bleil. 
“So they are trying to prove that 
last year was not just one year and 
that we are going to be good for a 
couple of years.” 

“The men have something to 
prove in a new way because we 
graduated four starting seniors and 
this year is kind of a new team so 
they have to prove that they are 
just as good as any year before and 


we are ready to make it our own 
and succeed in our own way,” said 
Bleil. “It is going to be a different 
team but we are still going to suc- 
ceed.” 

The team also uses this tourna- 
ment to bond, and it starts as soon 
as they get on the road. “We are 
renting a Juniata mini bus. There 
will be 15 bodies and all of our 
suitcases and baggage so we get 
pretty packed in there,” said Bleil. 

Perow emphasizes the impor- 
tance of developing team chemis- 
try. “We are a family when we go 
down there because we spend 16 
hours both ways crammed on a 
mini bus which brings us togeth- 
er,” said Perow. 

Unlike the fall and winter sports 
that have a segregated time frame 
in which they can bond, spring 
sports are only have a week of 
spring break to bond. “Our Hilton 
head trip is where the team spends 
a lot of time together and really 
forms their team identity. I can see 
a very clear difference from where 
we were as a team before and 
where we are after,” said Bleil. “It 
is kind of this magical week that 
puts us all together.” 

Over the years, the team has 
started some traditions and ac- 
tivities that prove to be fun and 
healthy. “We have a _ cook-off 
where the men’s team will cook 


dinner one night and the women’s 
team will cook dinner another 
night and Coach decides who the 
best cooks are,” said Silver. “The 
past two years it has been the 
men’s team so the women’s team 
needs to step it up this year. It isa 
lot of fun and everyone has a good 
time.” 

Perow is also excited to partake 
in the traditions. “We have our 
favorite places to eat when we go 
down there, like Harabas and Hil- 
ton Diner. On our off time, we 
go to the outlets and go shopping 
and play beach football and just 
become a family together,” said 
Perow. 

The tennis team is all about fam- 
ily. They even visit Silver’s family 
in D.C. on the ride down. “It is nice 
because I get to see my parents 
which I never get to do during the 
semester,” said Silver. 

“We spend an hour eating break- 
fast with Jarrad’s family and play- 
ing with his dogs and having a 
good time and then we go on the 
rest of the way more awake and 
excited,” said Bleil. 

All in all, Bleil has great expec- 
tations and attitudes in her team. “TI 
think we have a really good chance 
to earn a spot in the playoffs and 
that would be my conservative 
prediction, we can do something 
really amazing,” said Bleil. 








Indoor runners warming up for outside 


ANDREW MURDOCK / JUNIATIAN 


Sophomore Nick Baurer leads a group of the Men’s and Women’s Track and Field teams during their 
indoor practice. 





Flash Sports Quiz: 


1. JCWB is reigning champs of what ECAC region? 


2. Where is men’s baseball going for preseason? 


3. How many members are on the tennis team? 


Answers: 
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4. When did rally-scoring start in men’s volleyball? 


5. What seed did women’s basketball enter as in last year’s ECAC 


tournament? 


16 
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Web sites compete over fatuous pun 


By Joun T. HurFsTETLER 





In December of 2009, writers 
began posting fake news stories 
on theshallotnews.com in an em- 
barrassing attempt to mimic the 
witty and pertinent national publi- 
cation and Web site, ““The Onion.” 
Beginning soon, a similar yet un- 
affiliated Web site, theshallot.org, 
will no doubt boast its own na- 
Iveté in an ironic struggle for ex- 
cellence as both Web sites babble 
infantile caricature. 

The risible coincidence in name 
is amplified by the idiotic, fatu- 
ous pun expressed, doubtlessly 
prompting a pride of wit in these 
adolescent minds. The pun may 
be acceptable tongue-in-cheek, 
suggesting an awareness of their 
knockoff esprit. But alas, the sites 
seem to celebrate their own un- 
originality. They even fail at ad- 





equate impersonation, mooing in 
an attempt to parrot. 

A close analysis of the theshal- 
lotnews.com, truly a feat of per- 
severance, yielded predictable 
results. The Web site posted a 
headline claiming, “Out-Of-Work 
Ninja Assassins Release Frustra- 
tions On Adorable 87-Year-Old 
Lady.” Here the writers demon- 
strate a humor not born of irony or 
sarcasm, not of wit or satire, but 
abstract craziness. 

And even articles that approach 
the basest publications from “The 
Onion” fail in originality and writ- 
ing quality. Case in point: com- 


), the SHALLOT 


pare these two similar headlines. 

“The Shallot News”: “Rush 
Limbaugh, Political Commenta- 
tor, Alive At 59; Nation In Mourn- 
ing. 

“The Onion”: “Victim In Fa- 
tal Car Accident Tragically Not 
Glenn Beck.” 

The latter does not simply 
denounce an inflaming pundit. 
It vents frustration at a widely 
popular yet largely unchallenged 
media personality while subtly 
posing a theological question of 
divine justice. Not to mention it is 
more concise, humorous, and was 
posted two months prior. 


By challenging the overemo- 
tional rhetoric of the pundits 
through philistine counterargu- 
ment, “The Shallot News” ac- 
tually perpetuates the pundits’ 
despicable technique instead of 
undercutting it. Indeed, in many 
ways the content of “The Shallot 
News” matches the fatuity of its 
title. 

Although theshallot.org is not 
currently operational, the an- 
ticipated competition will surely 
drive each toward an inane ex- 
treme.The shallot is a vegetable 
similar to the onion, yet with a 
milder flavor. 

It is indeed a profound coinci- 
dence that the creators of these 
two sites accurately uphold this 
metaphor without trying to, creat- 
ing an irony more humorous than 
any of their pitifully effortful at- 
tempts at humor. 





Norm’s quote 
of the week: 


“There’s my _ ener- 
gizer bunny! How’s my 
little energizer bunny? 
Were you a good girl or 
a naughty girl this week- 
end?” 








Dear Grandfather Wolfe 


By BRANDON WOLFE 





Dear Grandfather Wolfe, 

My grandmother had to make 
an emergency visit to the hospital. 
It may be nothing, but this is the 
first time anything serious could 
be wrong with her. I feel like I 
should do something to comfort 
her. If you were dying, would you 
want anyone to do something spe- 
cial for you? If so, what? 


Sincerely, 
An Anonymous Heart 


Grandfather Wolfe’s Response: 
Let me guess, Hearts McGee. 
You’re a teenage girl who wears 
unicorn underwear and still thinks 
boys find you mildly attractive? I 
have news for you, we’re all dy- 
ing. In fact, we’re already dead. 


So, you know what I really 
want? Please listen close. I just 
want four simple things: a pup- 
py, a paper bag, kerosene, and 
matches. Once I get this puppy, I 
am going to over-feed him—five 
meals a day. This will stretch his 
intestines out. 

After a few weeks of prepara- 
tion, I will wait until I see the 
squat. Once I do, I will quickly 
shovel the waste into that paper 
bag and soak the bag in kerosene. 
Placing that bag right at your front 
door, I’ll take out the matches and 
ring your doorbell. Then you open 
your door. Perhaps it is in that 
moment you will finally realize 
someone truly hates you. 

Although, the more I think 
about it, a puppy would be a really 
nice gift for you to get your ailing 
Grandmother. I suggest adopting 


a free puppy. 

Then you can pretend that the 
puppy cost you money. And act 
like you have become attached 
to the bugger. Since you’re still 
dependent upon your parents, 
you could act like the puppy 
set you back few bucks. Men- 
tion how you paid to get him 
neutered. Really, really play this 
angle up. 

By just seeing the cute little 
thing, she would cheer up. This 
decaying Grandma of yours 
would start to feel bad. She’d 
probably give you a few bucks 
to “help you out for your selfless 
kindness,” then when she dies you 
can have it as a pet. And you could 
gain some self esteem by seeming 
selfless. 

That’s what we call profit. Trust 
me, this is really a win-win. 





Dear Grandpa Holm 


By Roy HoLm 





Q: Dear Grandpa Holm, 

I like a girl. But I don’t think 
she likes me? I cut off some of her 
hair when she was sleeping so I 
could make a realistic doll of her, 
but I’m scared she won’t like it if 


dolls all of my life and your situ- 
ation is exactly how I got started 
with doll making. I could never 
have been more thankful for the 
girl who pointed me towards the 
art of doll making, if she hadn’t 
left a skunk in my house and ran 
off with my best friend at the time 


bhp). I actually got two of them 
and dropped the second one on 
their home from a hot air balloon 
full of Reno strippers. Needless to 
say I recommend you Shegeo and 
Shizuko Suwa’s guide on Japa- 
nese paper dolls. Their section on 
Hairstyle (p. 40 Basic Point 5) is 
concise, practical and leaves room 
for creativity. 

The only critique I have is that 


I tell you. God, I miss her hair, it 
was so voluptuous. Never smelled 
better than when she was sleep- 
ing. If she dumps you, you know 
what to do, just make sure you get 
a good bargain on a haul rope for 
the balloon. Tractor Supply is a 
rotten blood sucking corporation 
and has no respect for the art of 
revenge. 


Opinion 
Line 


By BRANDON WOLFE AND 
Roy Ho_m 


“You can’t get automotive insur- 
ance after you’ve been in an acci- 
dent. Why should health insurance 
providers have to provide insur- 
ance after someone gets sick? I’m 
so confused.” 

“Why do we waste money on 
art? It doesn’t do anything.” 

“Tt should be a law that people 
have to keep the freshmen in- 
side. Nobody wants to hear or see 
them.” 

“This is to the people that party 
all the time. Get a job. Obama 
won’t pay for everything forever.” 

“God bless are troops.” 

“People need to learn how to 
operate their cars and stop blaming 
Toyota. Toyota did not produce 80 
million defective vehicles. This is 
exactly the same bad press Audi fot 
in the 80’s. Come on.” 

“Some PEOPLE need to keep 
their dog’s on their own property. 
Barack Hussein has been president 
for a year. Why won’t he fix this 
dog problem.” 

“Props for free dental care form 
Dr. Wilson. Good man. God bless 
him.” 

“Global Warming is _ bull. 
Obama, what you doin about all 
that snow now? Think we’re rot- 
ten away now? Juneau ain’t a 
spring break getaway yet. Iran 
hasn’t blown up Isreal and Russia 
is awesome at letting people know 
what happens if you don’t follow 
the bread giver’s word - you get 
sucked dry of your natural gas 
Schmuckraine!” 

“Armpit hair is good.” 

“Tt’s stupid that in women’s 
hockey you’re not allowed to 
check. Let the girls play rough just 
like the boys.” 

“Td like to see the health care 
center get better condoms. Like the 
rippled kiwi flavored ones.” 

“IT want to give all the Olym- 
pic teams of women’s curling a 
big hand for an explosive com- 
petition. I was on the edge of my 
seat and couldn’t believe the sheer 
vigor they put into the game. I 
nearly busted with excitement 
watching Canada pop the Swiss 
out in the semi final. And what 
whippin’ hips! Does anyone know 


it isn’t accurate enough. Do you to get married in Dickinson, ND.I they assume you are going to Your Shimotruke, where I can get the calendar of 
have any doll making tips? hope they have six children work- _ present straight hair, which isa lit- | Grandpa Holm these girls?” 

ing meth out in their garage. They __ tle bit racially profiled in my opin- “Thank you Juniata for bring- 
Signed Brian H. sure were sorry to leave mein the ion. What if the girl youare vying **/f you have a question or seek ing in more attractive men to this 


A: Dear Brian, 
I am glad you asked me this 
question. I have been making 


dust like that, after they found out 
I swiped their cards and bought a 
Dodge Tomahawk (powered by a 
dodge viper V10 engine with 500 


for has curly hair? You know 
what it would look like trying to 
pull off a Tachi-hyogo cut with 
springy twisted locks? Like s?$t 


far 
F< 


a” 


gy 


advice you may send your ques- 
tions to jcbackpage@gmail.com 
with “Dear Grandpa” in the title 
box. ** 


BY ERIN BURT 
a 4 r, a | 
WHAT APE YOU y 
DOING? 


ya 
Fy. 


SUBLIMATING MY RAGE AT 
STILL BEING IN THIS CAR 
INTO CREATIVE 





school over the past three years.” 

“I was quite upset with all the 
stones on the road. The snow is 
getting dirty. It is very disgusting 
out there and I can’t long board 
any more.” 

“Girls need to stop getting lint in 
their newly shaven armpits.” 

“Some people need to do 
their dishes and take out the 
trash and your Capri Sun boxes 
are taking up too much space. Do 
we live in a McMansion with the 
Hamburglar as our butler? No 
wonder the world is turning to 
trash. “ 

“Stop calling people dreamer 


f because if they are living their 
Wi) AXON dream then it’s reality. 

A STEADY WHIRRING, LIKE THE THREAT OF 

A COMING APOCALYPSE COUNTED DOWN 


IN RPMS, IS ALL THAT T HEAR NOW. THE BOREDOM AND HOMICIDAL URGES, BUT 


SOUND OF RUSHING WIND IS A FALSE THEY SIMPLY SERVE TO FLIRTHER THE 
PHENOMENON. PLIGHT. 


ICWO -- NEVER ORAWN BEFORE 2 AM CPANEL 2 BASED ON ART SPIEGELMAND 
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UD 
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THE DRONES OF IDIOTS ARE THE ONLY 


DISTRACTIONS FROM THIS COCKTAIL OF **1f you would like to submit an 


opinion please send it to jcback- 
page@gmail.com with “Opinion 


ISOUSTERIN.OEVIANTART.COM Line” in the title box. 2k 
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Historical hauntings 


Mystery behind school spectors revealed 
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we Ballplayers shifting overseas 
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Campus artist 
Wren submits work to PA contest 
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Communication abroad? 
Department building relationships overseas 


By Scott ANDREWS 





The communication depart- 
ment is in the process of devel- 
oping relationships with foreign 
institutions in both Germany and 
Russia in an effort to provide 
unique opportunities for students. 

Plans establishing a_ study 
abroad-type communication pro- 
gram in Germany are in the be- 
ginning phases. Sarah Worley, 
Instructor of Communication, is 
aiding in strengthening ties with 
the German institution. “Juniata 
has a strong commitment to the 





Jun 


study abroad program, that’s why 
there are a large number of stu- 
dents that take classes and earn 
credits abroad,” said Worley. 
While Juniata already has nu- 
merous places set up for students 
to go abroad every year, there are 
no schools that focus on communi- 
cation. “The business department 
has an arrangement established in 
Bocholt where a student can go 
for a year and can earn a degree 
from Bocholt as well as Juniata. 
The communication department 
is looking for that same kind of 
dual-degree structure. We want our 


iata 






Concert Cho 


students to get an immersed expe- 
rience in another country, which is 
why we are considering this,” said 
Worley. 

Progress has been made with the 
Fachhochschule Gelsenkirchen, 
an institution of journalism and 
public relations located in Gelsen- 
kirchen, Germany. Benjamin Gust, 
a student at Gelsenkirchen, is cur- 
rently studying abroad at Juniata. 
“Ben is the first name and face 
we’ve been able to associate with 
Gelsenkirchen,” said Worley. 





> see ABROAD page 3 
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Sophomore Nate Frieswyk performs his solo during the song entitled “May the Work I’ve Done Speak 
for Me” at the Juniata Concert Choir concert on Mar. 27. The choir sang a collection of 21 songs, many 
of which were from their recent trip to Brazil. 
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Erica Kaufman’s Movement and Improvisation class practices the 
art of improvisational movement with multiple people. Due to finan- 
cial constraints, Juniata will no longer offer the course. 


Theatre classes cut 


Teacher let go for financial reasons 


By Marr HItu 





Due to Juniata’s continued 
financial burdens, the theatre 
department has decided to drop 
two classes, movement and im- 
provisation and Contact Impro- 
visation, also a recognized dance 
form. Now that the classes will 
not be part of the curriculum, 
teacher Erica Kaufman will no 
longer be employed at Juniata. 
The theatre department has no 
current plans to replace the class- 
es. 
“The economic climate is the 





reason for our having to cut this 


position, and that is certainly re- 
grettable in a lot of ways. We 
have been fortunate to have Eri- 
ca’s contributions here at Juniata 
and she will be missed,” said An- 
drew Belser, head of the theatre 
department. 

Since the addition of move- 
ment and improvisation in 2006, 
there has been a waiting list for 
students wishing to enroll. Due 
to popular demand, Contact Im- 
provisation was then added as the 
next level class. 

Kaufman, who has toured na- 


> see THEATRE page 6 


Juniata students help spread awareness 


Inside Out Project educating Huntingdon Middle School students on racism and bullying 


By ALEX SHOPE 





Juniata College students are 
participating in a program that en- 
gages the students of Huntingdon 
Area Middle School with issues 
surrounding racism and bullying. 
Several students have gone into 
classrooms to lead discussions on 
these topics. 

The program is called the Inside 
Out Project. “The objective is to 
shed light on racism, kind of hang 
it under the banner of bullying and 


NEWS 2 


try to acknowledge that racism is 
going to hold us back. I want the 
local kids to move forward,” said 
Carol Peters, director of the Col- 
lege Writing Seminar and Writing 
Center. 

A major objective of the project 
is to stress the problems racism and 
bullying cause for the racists and 
bullies themselves. “One of our 
residual messages is that ‘racism 
is bad for the racist’,” said Peters. 
She went on to add that the way 
you present your ideas, whether it 


OP/ED 8 


be via facebook, word choice, etc., 
has an affect on how other people 
view you. 

This spring, 24 presenters went 
in groups of two or three to several 
middle school classrooms. “They 
were cracking the discussion on 
racism—saying what have you 
seen, heard, what are you con- 
cerned about,” said Peters. 

Students went into the class- 
rooms and first tried to develop 
a level of comfort for the middle 
school students. “We started with 
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‘this is why we’re here’. We want 
to get you guys thinking about the 
decisions you make and how they 
affect people around you, espe- 
cially as it relates to racism,” said 
Elizabeth Perrin, a senior at Juniata 
and one of the Inside Out Project 
presenters. 

Quay Hanna, an antiracism 
speaker, will be addressing the 
middle school on Mar. 31. The 
Inside Out Project presenters 
will then go back into the middle 
school a second time and do a fol- 


SPORTS 12 


low up visit to see how Hanna was 
received. 

Peters, a Huntingdon native, 
noted that racism was always an 
issue in the area, but became more 
prevalent upon President Barack 
Obama’s election. “People were 
telling me what kinds of things 
they were hearing, so I called a 
bunch of people together to discuss 
it,” said Peters. 

The Inside Out Project was 





> see RACISM page 2 
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Spring breaking through song and service 
Choir, Hillel and Habitat have valuable experiences seeing the world 


By CuristiAn WIMER 


Over this spring break several 
Juniata student organizations went 
on unique trips. Juniata’s concert 
choir toured Brazil, Habitat for 
Humanity helped build a house in 
St. Bernard Parish outside of New 
Orleans, and six students from Hil- 
lel also went to New Orleans to 
volunteer in several service proj- 
ects. 

Concert choir director Russ 
Shelley organized the choir trip, in- 
cluding booking a travel agent and 
flights for all 54 students that went. 
“Throughout the course of the trip, 
we performed at various commu- 
nity centers, schools and churches 
around the area of Bahia, Brazil. 
It was an in-depth cultural experi- 
ence for the choir, with home stays 
and many different venues,” said 
Shelley. 

“Brazil does not have as much 
of a choir culture as we do in the 
United States, so everyone who 
came to our concerts was thrilled to 
hear us. Our biggest concert was in 
a monastery with over 600 people 
in the audience. It was the hottest 
day of the trip, but the audience 
just shouted and cheered during 
and after every song. They acted so 
blessed to hear us sing. There was 
also a song we sang in Portuguese; 
they went crazy for that one,” said 
freshman Anna Henzy. 

The trip was not required for 
concert choir members, though 
only two students did not par- 
ticipate. Each student paid around 
$1,000 for the trip, plus several 
food expenses, while the music 
department paid for the rest. Shel- 
ley said that the choir has also gone 
to France, Nashville and Trinidad 
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Ladies from the Juniata College Concert Choir enjoy pool time and sunshine in Brazil. The choir sang in 
churches, schools, and community centers around Bahia during their annual spring break trip. 


over spring break the past three 
years. “This trip was one of the 
best ever in many ways,’ said 
Shelley. “Very few people got 
sick, our concerts were received 
enthusiastically and the group’s 
performance ability increased dra- 
matically. It all just came together 
perfectly this year.” 

“The people of Brazil and their 


culture were so welcoming,” said 
Henzy. “Our home-stay family 
barely spoke English, but they took 
us out to markets and the beach; 
they always offered to make us 
dinner. It was a fantastic trip.” 
Shelley coordinated the choir 
trip with his associate Cicero Alves 
in Bahia, a fellow choir director, 
who set up their housing, trans- 


portation and concerts. The two 
met through the program Partners 
of the Americas in 2004 and have 
worked together since. 
Meanwhile, the students in Hab- 
itat for Humanity drove to New 
Orleans to assist in a house-build- 
ing project. At Juniata, Habitat is 
an entirely student-run organiza- 
tion that helps build houses every 


Saturday around the Huntingdon 
area. 

The trip was put together by co- 
president and senior Emily Gray, a 
member since her freshman year. 
“We take a trip every year with 
Habitat’s Collegiate Challenge 
Program,” said Gray. “For a few 
weeks in March, they set up con- 
nections between colleges across 
the country and areas in need so 
that groups of students can go and 
build houses for a week.” 

This year, 30 students went and 
worked on one house for four days 
with one day off to explore the 
city. The group stayed at a youth 
hostel called Camp Hope. Junia- 
ta’s group also worked alongside 
10 students from Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. 

“We built the house to follow 
Florida’s building code, which is 
the strictest in the country when 
it comes to resilience,” said fresh- 
man Will Supplee. “It was raised 
three feet on cinderblocks, which 
corresponded to the level of stand- 
ing water after Hurricane Katrina. 
The district where we worked was 
in the middle of being rebuilt, with 
about an equal number of new and 
destroyed buildings. There were a 
lot of other groups at work; Camp 
Hope was full of Habitat members 
and had to lend some people tents 
or hotel rooms.” 

“The trip was open only to club 
members, who paid on a point sys- 
tem. For every time a member vol- 
unteered locally on a Saturday, he 
or she was given a certain number 
of points. These then counted to- 
ward the cost of the trip, so mem- 
bers with enough points could go 
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Baseball players turning professional 


Former Juniata stars Small and Spadafora will keep swinging in Europe 


By Lipsy Morrison 





Fifth-year senior Adam Spada- 
fora and ‘09 graduate Kevin Small 
will be playing baseball in Europe 
this year. Spadafora will be play- 
ing for the North East Knights in 
Ravenna, Italy, while Small will be 
playing for the Embrach Mustangs 
in Embrach, Switzerland. 

“They’re both so passionate 
about the game of baseball. They 
know the game inside out and have 
a strong desire to make things hap- 
pen for themselves. They’ ll be in a 
league that’s very competitive for 
them and no matter what they’ll 
expend all their energy toward the 
team,” said Head Baseball Coach 
Tom Gibboney. 

Although Small and Spadafora 
each saw success on the baseball 
diamond while playing for Juniata, 
they are unsure of their standing 
overseas. 

“T just got back from spring 
training in Florida with the Swiss 
team, but we had guys from all dif- 
ferent levels, so the team was kind 
of shaky,” said Small. Small will 
play second base for the Mustangs, 
though is unsure of how much 
playing time he will see. 

Conversely, Spadafora has nev- 
er played with the Italian team, let 
alone ever been to Italy. 


“T have no idea where I’Il stand 
on the team until I get there. But, 
Pll most likely be an outfielder 
because that’s what I played in 
college,” said Spadafora, the Col- 
lege’s past center fielder and re- 
cord holder for number of hits in 
one season. 

Both are certain they will play 
in Europe for some time and will 
be getting paid to play. Spadafora 
will only be making one thousand 
dollars per month. However, ex- 
penses including housing, travel 
and computer use are covered. 
Small will make around five hun- 
dred dollars monthly with similar 
paid expenses. 

“Pm really looking forward to 
checking out my heritage and cul- 
ture, just being able to continue my 
career and to getting paid to play 
baseball,” said Spadafora. 

Due to a cap of American play- 
ers the Knights accept, Spadafora 
is side stepping the limit by be- 
coming an Italian citizen. He will 
graduate this spring and head for 
Italy soon after. 

“Because I’m half Italian, ’m 
applying for dual citizenship and 
am only waiting on my great-great 
grandfather’s naturalization pa- 
pers,” said Spadafora. 

Unfortunately, Small’s Swiss 
visa application has not been 
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Adam Spadafora evades the tag as he slides back to first on the pick-off attempt. Spadafora completed his 
caeer with Juniata last spring, but will continue to play in Italy after graduation in May. 


smooth. “It’s been confusing. I 
talked to the Swiss Council in Chi- 
cago and they said I wouldn’t get 
the visa, but then I talked to my 
coach in Switzerland and he said I 
would for sure get it,” said Small. 


Small expects the results of the 
pending visa to arrive any day. “It 
could be here tomorrow, or it could 
be here in two weeks. But once it 
gets here, the team will buy me a 
ticket and I'll fly out,” said Small. 


However, if Small is denied 
his visa, he will only be allowed 
to stay in Switzerland for three 
months. Despite concerns, Small 
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Experiencing the supernatural on campus 
Are student and faculty claims of contact with ghosts at Juniata legitimate? 


By Erin Turvey 





Do you believe in the supernatu- 
ral? What if I told you there were 
ghosts on campus? There is preva- 
lent speculation and legitimate be- 
lief surrounding paranormal life 
around the Juniata community. 

Although Founders Hall re- 
ceived recent renovations, it is 
structurally the oldest building on 
campus. “Anyone that has been in 
Founders late at night will tell you 
lots of strange things happen. You 
see shadows, you hear footsteps 
and then you go out and no one is 
there,” said Dean of Students Kris 
Clarkson. 

Many believe the spirit of Ja- 
cob Zuck, the founder of Juniata 
College, haunts the LEED certi- 
fied building. Zuck commissioned 
Founders to be built in 1878, as the 


College began to grow and a new 
home for students, faculty and staff 
was needed. Zuck moved into the 
basement of the building when it 
was first constructed before the 
plaster had adequately dried. 

Unfortunately, Zuck caught 
pneumonia and died at the age of 
36. “There are rumors that Zuck’s 
ghost has inhabited Founders Hall 
for what would now be a century 
plus,” said Clarkson. 

Founders is not the only build- 
ing on campus with a history of 
ghost stories. Rumors of ghosts in 
Cloister Hall have been circulating 
for years. “There is a noisy ghost 
that disturbs the sleep of people 
on the upper floors,” said Chair of 
the Religion Department Donald 
Braxton. “I know students that 
claim to have had direct experi- 
ence with the Cloister ghost and 
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they seemed generally sincere. 
My guess is there are just noisy 
pipes in Cloister,” said Braxton. 

Despite the number of students 
buying into this ghastly phenom- 
enon, many remain unphased. “IT 
don’t believe in ghosts,” said soph- 
omore Emily Hisey. 

Many share her belief. “I agree,” 
said sophomore Monica Dhaduk. 
“People that believe in ghosts must 
be tripping.” 

Factually, Cloister is home to 
student deaths, the last of which 
was an accidental hanging in 1996. 
An earlier death occurred in Clois- 
ter prior to World War II. Accord- 
ing to Braxton, the latter student 
obtained an illegal copy of a work 
of Friedrich Nietzsche, a 19th cen- 
tury philosopher who wrote about 
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In the creepy attic of Good, there is a pentagram drawn in fading red 
chalk. Janitors discovered it while clearing out the room, and said that 
a professor supposedly used it to perform witchcraft in the 1970s. 





Discussing issues of hate 
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started by Peters, along with Linda 
Miller, a guidance counselor at the 
middle school, Juniata’s Debo- 
rah Roney, director of Language 
in Motion, an outreach program 
promoting language and cultural 
activities in classrooms, and Ro- 
salie Rodriguez, head of Plexus, 
Juniata’s diversity program. The 
project has been in the works since 
last year when a trial of the pro- 
gram was sent into Huntingdon 
Middle School to speak to the Stu- 
dent Council. 

“With that group of students last 
spring, I was still working out what 
would be a good approach. So we 
went in and tried it and they report- 


ed on how it worked,” said Peters. 
Peters then used this feedback to 
decide how the program would 
work. 

Peters stated that Huntingdon 
Middle School would be the focus 
of the program. This age group 
was decided on because middle- 
school students are at a critical 
developmental stage in which idea 
forming is key. 

“At that age, they’re forming 
their ideas and separating them 
from what their parents’ ideas are,” 
said Peters. 

As Peters’ students found last 
spring, some classes were more 
responsive than others. “Some 
students clammed up a little, but 
there were some that were very 


responsive and had questions for 
us,” said Perrin. 

While the program is meant to 
focus on racism, the students are 
still allowed to ask questions and 
talk about anything they feel is 
relevant to racism and bullying. 
“They didn’t always talk about 
race. At one point a kid talked 
about being picked on for several 
weeks, but then getting in trouble 
when he finally said something 
back,” said Perrin. 

Along with the college present- 
ers, Peters has also incorporated 
high school students into the proj- 
ect and has them working along- 
side Juniatians. 

“Tt’s like everyone is working 
together. I’m very pleased with 
that part,” said Peters. 

Thus far, the program seems to 
be moving along smoothly. As to 


its future, that still remains to be 
seen. Half the funding for the proj- 
ect comes from Juniata College 
and half comes from the Hunt- 
ingdon Area School District. The 
continuation of the program will 


rely not only on its success and in- 
terest, but also on available funds. 
Anyone wishing to acquire more 
information on the program can 
contact Carol Peters via e-mail at 
petersca@juniata.edu. 


How interested would you be in participating in the 
Inside Out Project (JC students going into local 
middle schools to lead discussions on racism)? 


0 
Very interested — 17% 


ae 


Interested ————— 28% 
Somewhat 23% 


interested 


Not interested! | lilllllseessmmmad 32% 


OUT OF 142 RESPONDENTS 











Developing foreign bonds 
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Gust is currently in his sixth se- 
mester of college. “I told my two 
professors that I wanted to study 
abroad in America,” said Gust. 
“Most Germans go abroad dur- 
ing their fifth semester, so I’m just 
lucky to be here.” 

Doctor Rainer Janz, one of 
Gust’s professors, is visiting the 
campus around the beginning of 
April. “During Doctor Janz’s stay, 


he will be meeting with the faculty 
and sitting in on some classes,” 
said Worley, who will be visiting 
Gelsenkirchen in June. ““We’re re- 
ally trying to foster a relationship 
with people like Doctor Janz be- 
cause if we can establish a good re- 
lationship with them, both schools 
can gain the benefits,” said Worley. 

One concern for Worley is that 
classes will not be taught in Eng- 
lish at Gelsenkirchen and that stu- 
dents would need to know German 


for the program to work. “They try 
to make a few classes available in 
English, but they are very rare,” 
said Gust. Ifa dual-degree arrange- 
ment is made, more classes would 
likely be taught in English, howev- 
er the extent of classes in English is 
currently unknown. 

“Before we commit to anything, 
we’ve considered taking a group 
for a week to Gelsenkirchen and 
testing the waters,” Worley said. 
“We are trying to create a depart- 
mental connection, not just an 
institutional connection. This is 
a global opportunity for students 


to put their communication skills 
to use by working in teams with 
companies all over the world,” 
said Worley. 

Because such a program would 
be a huge boost for the commu- 
nication department, Worley does 
not want to leave any stone un- 
turned. “We want to take our time 
with this relationship. We prob- 
ably won’t be ready to send stu- 
dents abroad next year, with next 
spring being the earliest possible 
time,” said Worley. 

The relationship between the 
communication department and 


Russia is very different than the 
situation in Germany. Instead of 
looking into the possibility of start- 
ing a study abroad opportunity at 
a Russian university, Professor of 
Communication Grace Fala has 
set up video conferencing with stu- 
dents from Volgograd University. 

The video conferencing sessions 
are part of her class, Intercultural 
Communication, which examines 
patterns of communication as they 
relate to issues of diversity. 

Fala was able to organize the 
sessions as a result of her visit to 
Volgograd. “When I was at Volgo- 
grad, I found out that a professor 
there was teaching the same class 
as me, Intercultural Communica- 
tion. The courses were very similar 
with similar course objectives so I 
talked to the professor about orga- 
nizing the video conferencing ses- 
sions,” said Fala. 

Dr. Olga Leontovich, who teach- 
es a Russian Intercultural Commu- 
nication class, has also traveled to 
Juniata. “ve sat in her classes, 
she’s been in mine, it’s been great 
that we’re been able to sustain a 
friendship like this,” said Fala. 

Students in Fala’s class meet 
once a week at 8 a.m. to confer- 
ence with the students from Vol- 
gograd. Session topics range from 
talking about food and family to 
dating and marriage. 

“Communication is based on 
interpretation, which is affected by 
one’s culture, that is why talking 
with people of another culture is 
an important element of the class,” 
said Fala. 
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One of the first landmarks visi- 
tors and residents of Huntingdon 
see as they enter the town is the old 
train station. The station was built 
in 1872 and despite its current dis- 
use, it has a promising future as a 
small café and country store. 

The large green and cream 
building known as Huntingdon 
Station that sits behind the cur- 
rent functional Amtrak station was 
built by Pennsylvania Railroad in 
1872. Across the tracks from the 
Huntingdon Station sat the Hunt- 
ingdon and Broad Top Mountain 
Railroad station, which was de- 
molished in 2001. 

Two notable train wrecks have 
occurred nearest to the Hunting- 
don Station, one in March of 1876 
and one in May of 1947. The latter 
of the two resulted in four deaths 
and injured 42 others. 

Executive Vice President of En- 
rollment and Retention John Hille 
knows much about the Hunting- 
don Station. According to Hille, 
the original signal tower for the 
train was the Hunt Tower, which 
now houses the Chamber of Com- 
merce offices in Huntingdon, just 
west along the tracks. 

Today, the Huntingdon Station 


sits empty and unused, but the Am- 
trak station just in front of it still 
transports passengers to and from 
the town. Hille said that in the past, 
students at Juniata College could 
commute from surrounding areas 
as the train service ran multiple 
times daily. Currently, however, 
Amtrak only offers a “Pennsylva- 
nian” route that results in Hunting- 
don being served by a single pas- 
senger train each day. 

Despite the fact that students 
cannot use the train for daily com- 
mute, many out-of-staters find the 
train useful for getting to and from 
Juniata. Eliza Phinney, a freshman 
and resident of Oberlin, Ohio, uti- 
lizes the train to return home on 
breaks. The route is a somewhat 
scenic one, but nonetheless the 
train rides can be long for some 
students. “My ride is usually about 
nine hours. Well, eleven hours 
there, nine hours back,” said Phin- 
ney. 

The service offered by Amtrak 
actually becomes a big drawing 
point for out-of-state students. 
“When I talk to prospectives and 
their families, almost none of 
them know they can ride the train. 
They’re completely surprised,” 
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Historic landmarkto receive renovations 


Potential improvements to Huntingdon Station could benefit students and community 
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The old train station in Huntingdon is soon going to be renovated into a restaurant. This historical part of the 
town will be a cool new place to hang out with friends and grab a bite to eat. 





“EverGREEN?” initiative 


By Auicta A. DAHL 





Residential life is offering a new 
housing opportunity for students 
during the 2010-11 academic year. 
The current international house, 
located at 1610 Moore Street, will 
be converted into a “green” hous- 
ing option. 

Junior Bridget Gross is current- 
ly abroad, but played a significant 
role in starting the EverGREEN 
housing initiative. Sophomores 
Sean Farley, Wenli Chen, John 
Kyle Apostolides and Elyzabeth 
Engle, will be living in the house 
along with freshmen Maxwell 
Martin, Hannah Conner, Carolyn 
Biery and Anna Henzy. 

These students were selected 
based on their essay responses 
about why sustainability is impor- 
tant and how they would want to 
live it out in a domestic setting. 

The goal of the house is to teach 
and learn ways to be sustainable in 
every day life. Apostelides said, 
“We plan to use limited lighting 
to conserve [energy] and there is a 
potential for a co-op with organic 
farmers.” 

While the campus provides re- 
cycling bins, reminders about turn- 
ing out lights and recycled paper, 


the incorporation of green living in 
the dorms has its limitations. 

Henzy said, “College campuses 
are great in that they provide a 
sense of community, but they also 
make for a lot of waste, due to 
mass use of unchecked energy.” 

The housemates will start and 
maintain a garden while purchas- 
ing locally grown organic food 
versus using a meal plan. They 
will also attend house meetings to 
discuss successes and challenges 
in the sustainable lifestyle. The 
discussions will allow the house- 
mates to find solutions to improve 
the green initiatives. 

Apostolides wants to gain an 
understanding about how living 
in a sustainable domestic setting 
will be a beneficial lifestyle. Ev- 
erGREEN will encourage sustain- 
able habits for the students while 
the peer support and resources are 
available within the house. The 
idea is that the habits will carry on 
after college and a green home will 
be the student’s domestic setting of 
choice. 

Henzy said, “EverGREEN, to 
me, is special because it’s a con- 
stantly evolving effort to remain at 
the forefront of sustainability. Plus 
it’s a pretty sweet house!” 


In the future, would you be interested in 
living in an off-campus house devoted 
to sustainable living? 


Very 
interested 


Interested 


Somewhat 
interested 


rf 
| 21% 
| 21% 
_————————————————| 29% 


Net _———— ——— 29% 


interested 
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AWOL-sponsored drag show: 


Fri., Apr. 9 


Charity Day: Sat., Apr. 10 


Habitat for Humanities 5k Run 


Upcoming events: 





Earth and Folk Fest: Sat., Apr. 10 


11:00 a.m.-3:00 p.m. 


Freedom Seder: Mon., Apr. 12 


Omicron Delta Kappa repainting project 


5:00 p.m. in Sill Boardroom, von Liebig 





14th annual “Lift Ev’ry Voice” 


African American literature and poetry to be 
highlighted in student organized coffeehouse 


By SARAH RUGGIERO 





Juniata College students are 
sponsoring the 14th annual “Lift 
Ev’ry Voice,” a program of dra- 
matic readings from African- 
American poetry and literature. 
The jazz-themed event will be 
held on-campus in the Ellis Ball- 
room on Fri. Apr. 9 at 8 p.m. 

The performance is free and 
open to the public. Refreshments 
will be provided during the pro- 
gram. In an effort to promote sus- 
tainability, attendees are encour- 
aged to bring their own mugs, 
though others will be provided. 

“The African American liter- 
ary tradition is a profound and dy- 
namic part of our literary heritage 
in America, but it has often been 
ignored. This program is a way to 
recognize and celebrate African 
American writers and their amaz- 
ing and enduring contributions to 
American literature,” said Dr. 
Judy Katz, associate professor of 
English and program advisor. 

The program, commencing 
in 1995, continues as an annual 
tradition at Juniata, during which 


students expressively share liter- 
ature with the community, while 
celebrating the heritage of the 
authors. 

“We hope to create more 
awareness for overlooked Afri- 
can American writers with a re- 
laxed, fun and free coffeehouse 
atmosphere. By incorporating 
jazz into the program, we want 
to continue to celebrate African 
American cultural creativity,” 
said program coordinator, senior 
Maggie Albright. 

The name “Lift Ev’ry Voice,” 
stems from James Weldon John- 
son and Rosamond Johnson’s 
poem and song composed in 
1900. This song is not only 
rooted deeply within the African- 
American community, but was 
also adopted as the “Negro Na- 
tional Anthem.” 

Senior Johnniersi Harris, a pro- 
gram coordinator, feels the pro- 
gram will help to familiarize the 
community with African Ameri- 
can literature, while conveying 
the importance of it to American 
culture. Harris plans to perform 
“Strange Fruit,” by Lewis Allan 


and performed by Billie Holiday. 

“Tt poetically captures a mo- 
ment in history and immerses the 
audience into it beautifully,” said 
Harris. 

Additional African-American 
authors highlighted in the pro- 
gram include Rita Dove, Ntozake 
Shange, Maya Angelou and Erica 
Badu, among numerous others. 

According to Katz, the pro- 
gram would not be possible with- 
out the dedication of her students. 
“The program reflects the student 
commitment and dedication to 
the roots of African American 
literature,” said Katz. “In ad- 
dition, it gives students the op- 
portunity to work cooperatively 
and creatively with each other to 
produce a meaningful cultural 
event. I also hope the experience 
of hearing familiar and unfamil- 
iar literature, read with passion 
and power, will delight the audi- 
ence.” 

The event is co-sponsored by 
the United Cultures of Juniata 
College club, the Alternate Ways 
of Loving club and the English 
club. 
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Juniata artist enters state-wide competition 
Senior Matt Wren submitted three paintings to the ‘Art of State: Pennsylvania’ event 


By Davip Hatem 





Senior Matt Wren is slated to 
display three of his paintings in 
the ‘Art Of the State: Pennsylva- 
nia’ competition in Harrisburg. 
The paintings are portraits of his 
friends, seniors Caleb Davis and 
Rio Tomlin. 

“This is the first major thing ’ve 
ever submitted any art to,” said 
Wren. “These works are my most 
recent completions. There’s been a 
lot of hard work and practice lead- 
ing up to this.” 

The competition is a state-wide 
event offering a five-hundred dol- 
lar prize for first place. 

Wren is excited about the pos- 
sible outcomes from his first pro- 
fessional art competition. “It’s 
really up to the jury,” said Wren. 
“T wouldn’t necessarily be disap- 
pointed if I didn’t win, but it would 
be awesome if I did. I just see it as 
a way to get myself out there.” 

“Tt’s really like playing the lot- 
tery,” said Assistant Professor 
of Art and Art History Monika 
Malewska. “A lot of it will be luck, 
since there are hundreds of sub- 
missions. He has just a good of a 
chance as winning as anyone else 
in the competition.” 

Wren’s artistic career started 
before coming to Juniata. “Matt’s 
style changed a lot since high 
school. He used to use a lot of col- 
ors that weren’t there,” said Tom- 
lin, who also attended high school 
with Wren. “He would use green 
and purple on people’s faces, but 
he’s always painted people’s faces; 
that’s been a theme,” said Tomlin. 

Wren believes in the power of 
paint to both distort and create. 
“Paint can take on so many forms 
and textures,” said Wren. “You can 
really form anything from paint. 
With my paintings, I want the 
viewer to be visually struck. Be- 


yond that, there’s really no emo- 
tion I’m trying to depict.” 

One such piece is titled ‘Rio’, 
one of his submissions. “For ‘Rio’, 
Matt had me pose on the carpet 
while he took pictures for his por- 
trait, but I was really hung over and 
was just yelling for him to get me 
some water,” said Tomlin. “The 
portrait looks almost religious and 
when people ask me if that was in- 
tentional I just laugh and say ‘not 
at all’.” 

Malewska believes that ‘Rio’ is 
Wren’s best work. “‘Rio’ is Matt’s 
strongest piece,” said Malewska. 
“Matt is technically sound and has 
this sort of edged playfulness. He 
can render something with ease, 
and his work is almost sloppy, but 
convincing. His pieces are defi- 
nitely not overworked.” 

When asked about the theme of 
his paintings, Wren feels that his 
paintings are not difficult to under- 
stand. “I just paint pictures of my 
buddies,” said Wren. “My paint- 
ings are just things I’m visually 
attracted to. 

For instance, one painting is 
based off of a series of images in 
my basement. I work on photos; in 
this one there was one light, it was 
kind of desolate, and it’s down in 
the basement with figures emerg- 
ing from the darkness.” 

Wren submitted this painting as 
well. Malewska feels that Matt is 
taking a positive step in entering 
his paintings in the competition. 

“T encourage Matt to apply. If 
he is hoping to continue paint- 
ing in the future it is good that he 
gets some professional experience, 
and some experience competing 
with professional painters,” said 
Malewska. 

If Matt wins, it will be the result 
of many hours of work. “Paint- 
ing is very time consuming,” said 
Malewska. “It takes a serious com- 
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Senior Matt Wren works on a piece of artwork. Three of his paintings will be displayed in the ‘Art Of the State: 
Pennsylvania’ competition in Harrisburg. 


mitment,” she said. 

The painting process is not just 
laborious for the painter, however. 

“Posing for the pictures Matt 
bases his paintings off of is fun, 
but surprisingly it is a lot of work,” 
said Tomlin. ““We’ll take pictures 
for hours, and he tells me what to 
wear, how to sit, and what to do.” 


Despite the hard work, Tomlin 
is always happy to oblige. “T like 
it, though. I’m proud to have him 
pick me,” said Tomlin. 

Matt’s portraits have been in- 
fluenced by past artists. He cited 
his influences for this series as 
Michelangelo Caravaggio, Lucien 
Freud and Eric Fischel. 


“T believe Matt has been in- 
fluenced by his friends, as well 
as traditional historical paintings 
from Rembrandt,” said Malewska. 
“Also, he is similar to Caravaggio 
in his use of light.” 

The paintings in the competition 
will be exhibited in the State Mu- 
seum of Pennsylvania. 








“The Blues Brothers” 
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Juniata College President, Thomas Kepple, and Andy Murray, 
Baker Professor of PACS, Emeritus, are seen performing songs 
as the legendary Blues Brothers Band at All Class Night. 





Paranormal activity in JC buildings 
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the death of God. After reading it, 
he decided that there was no God 
and in despair, he committed sui- 
cide. 

Braxton believes the student’s 
atheism is to blame for a possible 
haunting. “Since he didn’t believe 
in God, his spirit wonders aimless- 
ly because he doesn’t know where 
to go. His ghost is confused and 
just stays and bothers college stu- 
dents,” said Braxton. 

Current Cloister residents cite 
recent supernatural events in the 
dorm as well. “I heard about the 
ghost in Cloister last year,” said 
sophomore Myriah LaChance. 
“The swim coach told us she left 
her his RD apartment with all the 
lights and electronics off, when 
she returned all of the electronics 
and lights were on and all of the 
cupboards were open,” said La- 
Chance. 

Whether ghost or coincidence, 
it remains unseen “How do we 
know that a friend didn’t just go 
in and turn on all of the lights and 
electronics? I’m not sure if I be- 
lieve in ghosts,” said sophomore 
Katie Graves. 

Good Hall, an aesthetically old 
building, boasts a true story of pen- 
tagram drawings on the floor in the 
attic. Most students have not seen 


the pentagram because the attic 
is usually locked. However, one 
security guard, who was already 
aware of the symbol, was willing 
to unlock the attic and reveal the 
mark for confirmation. 

The pentagram, which was 
drawn in red chalk, is now fading. 
Braxton explained his understand- 
ing of the origin of this symbol. 
“TFacilities] cleared out the attic in 
the 1980s and discovered a chalk 
pentagram with wax drippings on 
the floor. They began to make in- 
quiries and discovered a professor 
was experimenting with witchcraft 
in the early 1970s and included 
some students,” said Braxton. 

Although speculation runs ram- 
pant, the professor’s identity re- 
mains in question. “I don’t know 
if it was a religious studies person, 


but it would make sense if it was,” 
said Braxton. 

Whether or not the supernatu- 
ral is present on campus remains 
in question, but as long as stories 
continue to be passed on, specula- 
tion will remain. 

“T kind of had a little experience 
that made me believe,” said Sched- 
uling Assistant Carrie Rhodes. 
Rhodes believes she witnessed a 
ghost in action when using a rest- 
room in Cloister. “When I walked 
in, the lights went on. The toilet 
flushed on its own, and the water 
turned on automatically.” 

When Rhodes told her assistant 
about her super natural experience, 
“She laughed, saying that it didn’t 
[happen]. So, we went back in [the 
restroom] and nothing happened,” 
said Rhodes. 


Do you believe the claims of many Juniatians that 
there are ghosts present on campus? 


Yes ———E 25% 


No _ SS | 49% 


Maybe ———— 23% 


Not sure |g] 3% 
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Roving Reporter: 
What is your life motto? 





“A goal without a dead- 
line is just a dream.” 





Brittany Strouth ‘13 


“Panum et Circences 
(Bread and Circuses).” 
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Kaufman’s courses cancelled 
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tionally as a performer, was sur- 
prised at the news. “I was absolute- 
ly shocked, especially since Juniata 
has supported a lot of events that I 
have sponsored,” said Kaufman. 
“The students will be robbed of the 
experience these courses offered.” 

Kaufman is most known for 
giving Juniata international atten- 
tion through her involvement in 
“C36”, or Contact Improvisation 
36, a celebration of the 36th an- 
niversary of the founding of the 
dance form. Kaufman organized 
this event at Juniata in the summer 
of 2008, where contact improvisa- 
tion professionals from all over the 
world convened to celebrate. 

Since then, Kaufman explained 
that both of her classes have been 
extremely popular with students of 
every discipline and each semester 
dealt with waiting lists of students 
wishing to enroll. 

“Erica’s courses have been re- 
moved because the lessons we 
are taught are much less visible 
than, say, getting a good GPA,” 
said sophomore Sara Pilchman, 
Kaufman’s current teacher’s as- 
sistant and president and founder 
of the new Contact Improvisation 
club. “[Specifically] Contact being 
canceled is something a lot of peo- 
ple have gotten upset over. There 
are a lot of alumni who I know 
[who] have already spoken to the 
administration.” 

Pilchman, who is working to 
promote the club with the help 
of juniors Peter Mike-Mayer and 
Emily Miller. “For myself and for 
a lot of students, Contact Improv is 
an extremely important aspect to 
education,” said Pilchman. ““Con- 
tact has changed how I see my- 
self completely and it’s upsetting 


to think how many other people 
will be missing out on the oppor- 
tunity. Science or history classes 
will teach students facts and how 
to interact with the subject that is 
being taught, but Contact teaches 
students how to be comfortable 
with themselves and how to be 
physically and emotionally aware 
of the people around them.” 

Not only are various students 
voicing their opinions over the 
loss of the classes, but Contact 
Improvisation founder Nancy 
Stark-Smith is as well. “Nancy 
is a personal friend to Erica and 
has voiced her regret at the loss 
of these movement forms in [the 
Juniata] community,” said junior 
theatre arts POE Caroline Binder. 

Although an anonymous source 
explained that Kaufman’s classes 
no longer fit into the theatre cur- 
riculum, numerous other students 
are outraged over the loss. 

Nikki Hankinson, a sophomore 
currently taking movement and 
improvisation, planned to take 
Contact Improvisation next year. 
“This was the first class I had 
where I felt like I was out of my 
comfort zone,” said Hankinson. 

According to sophomore 


Tessa Sternbach, who has taken 
both forms of improvisation, 
Kaufman’s classes supported Ju- 
niata’s diversity. “Since Juniata 
is unique, we were very lucky to 
have this opportunity.” 

Kaufman agrees, explaining that 
within her classes differences are 
left at the door, along with socks 
and shoes. Students within the cur- 
rent class agree the atmosphere is 
conducive to anyone—football 
players, volleyball players, pre- 
med students, drama majors, and 
the list goes on—all supporting 
Juniata’s liberal foundation. 

Kaufman founded movement 
and improvisation exclusively for 
Juniata in her effort to suit the in- 
terests of Juniata’s students and to 
broaden the theatre program. 

Binder explained the differ- 
ences between Kaufman’s classes. 
“Movement improv is intended to 
give individual students a greater 
awareness of their own potential 
physical being,” said Binder. 

“{Students] are given a chance 
to explore singular movements, 
rhythms, performance space, pat- 
terns and interaction with others. 
It’s meant to help build a kinetic 
[body] knowledge base.” 


Are you disappointed that the movement and con- 
tact improvisation classes will no longer be options 
at Juniata? 


No, | never had any in- 


0 
terest in those courses. _ 41% 


| was unaware that we 


were ever offered impro- _— | 12% 


visation courses. 


| was unaware that 30% 


the classes were cut. 





Yes, | enjoyed the cours- 17% cr 
es/wanted to take them. CNIS 4 
OUT OF 142 RESPONDENTS 








Dorm history at Juniata 


Reasoning for names and origins explained 


By Crystau BITTINGER 





Although the names of the Col- 
lege dormitories are common- 
place, their individual history and 
renovations remain unknown to 
many residents. 

There are seven on-campus dor- 
mitories, North, South, East, Clois- 
ter, Tussey and Terrace, Lesher 
and Sherwood, each of which was 
named by the Brethren or after gra- 
cious benefactors. 

“The history of the names is 
linked to the Brethren. They 
would think it pretentious to put 
names on buildings,” said dean of 
students Kris Clarkson. 

Three of these buildings, North, 
South and East are named for car- 
dinal directions they represent in 
relation to campus. Tussey and 
Terrace was named after the Tus- 
sey mountain range located in 
Pennsylvania’s Bedford County. 
Lesher was named in honor of 
Maude Lesher. While “Sherwood 
was named because there used to 
be a forest there,” said Clarkson. 

The oldest building that was for- 
merly a dorm is Founders. “When 
Founders was built, the president 
would live here and Jacob Zuck, 
who founded Juniata, moved in to 
Founders,” said Clarkson. 

As time has elapsed, the dormi- 
tories have undergone numerous 
transformations, some more in- 


tentional than others. In the 1980s, 
there was a fire in South, leaving 
an entire wing destroyed. “A stu- 
dent left a candle burning and went 
for arun. The candle caught some 
tapestries on fire. The RA opened 


able to keep caged animals such 
as ginnie pigs, rabbits, reptiles and 
hamsters in the dormitories. How- 
ever, the only current pets allowed 
in the dorms are fish. According to 
Clarkson, this is because of health 
codes. 





fortunately 
most of the 
damage was 


the door and 
{4 


At one time, 
faculty lived in 
the dormitories 


smoke dam- We believe he [Brum- with the — stu- 
age. But the baugh] has the Guin- dents. Although 
building had gh] students live in 
to be cleaned ness world record their dormito- 
and reno- for the longest time ries for less than 
vated, said someone has lived in four years, HB 
Clarkson. ee Brumbaugh, a 

Today’s dormitories. 1930s Juniata 


residents have 

many luxuries 

unavailable 

to past students. Current students 
have Internet connections, private 
room phones and cable, all of 
which past Juniata students did not 
have. 

According to Rob Yelnosky, 
Vice President of Finance and Op- 
erations, “All dorms had lounges, 
where there would be a party every 
weekend. There were two lounges 
a night, and the residence halls ro- 
tated who was hosting. There was 
one phone located in the hallway. 
There was one tv in the lounge. 
You could pay for cable if you 
wanted, but not many people did.” 

Additionally, past students were 


9 9 graduate and 

employee lived 

in residence 

halls for over 60 years, spanning 
12 presidents. 

“We believe he has the Guin- 
ness world record for the longest 
time someone has lived in dormi- 
tories,” said Clarkson. “He lived in 
Cloister for like 40 years and then 
moved into TNT. When I came in 
“95, that was still his apartment. 
He lived in what is now the Res 
Life office, and the walls are sound 
proof because of him.” 

All the buildings were renovated 
in the early 90s. “We would close 
one building then move students in 
to it’ Clarkson said. In this way, 
the dorms were renovated quickly. 
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Kevin Small ‘09 swings and makes contact during a game in the 2009 campaign. Although Small is finished 
playing for the Eagles, he will soon move on to play professionally in Switzerland. 


Athletes in Italy and Switzerland 


> from BASEBALL page 2 


is optimistic. 

“T’m not too nervous, to be hon- 
est. I’m looking forward to the 
chance to keep playing baseball 
and experiencing a new culture,” 
said Small. Not even the language 
barrier fazes him. “The guys on the 
team speak Swiss-German mostly, 
but they all speak English as well, 
except for one guy,” said Small. 


Both players owe their post- 
graduation plans to Small’s dedica- 
tion. Due to his earlier than expect- 
ed graduation, Small spent time 
searching the Internet for teams 
overseas. He found websites and 
gained a deep understanding of the 
opportunities for both himself and 
Spadafora. “We both had profiles 
online with our stats or any awards 
on them; then coaches could con- 
tact us by posting on the site,” said 


Spadafora. 

Both Spadafora and Small are 
looking forward to a new cultural 
experience and the opportunity to 
continue their careers. Regardless 
of what they find, Gibboney ex- 
pects great things from his former 
players because of their determina- 
tion and love of the game. 

“They took this upon themselves 
and really marketed themselves 
with very little help,” Gibboney. 


News & FEATURES v4 


> from TRAIN page 4 





said Hille. “And what’s nice is 
they offer discounts for students. 
And people like me, seniors.” 

One complaint voiced by Phin- 
ney and other riders is there is of- 
ten a wait for the train’s arrival. 
With nothing more than the Am- 
trak “shack” and some benches, 
this wait can become boring or, 
depending on the weather, wet. 
However, this may not be the 
case for much longer. 

According to Hille, a local 
couple, Laura and Wayne White, 
are in current negotiations to pur- 
chase the currently unoccupied 
Huntingdon Station and convert 
it into a small café and country 
store. They are looking to work 
with a historical restoration group 
to secure funds and restore the 
station to its former glory. The 
focus of the new station would 
be to draw a local crowd but also 
welcome visitors to the city in a 


Yes, | ride the train 


| have considered it but 
always arrange other 
transportation. 

| was unaware there was 
a train station in town. 


I have never taken the 
train and never will. 








Workin’ on the railroad 


friendly manner and offer visitor 
information. Hours would very 
likely accommodate the train 
schedule. 

Such a café would be also ben- 
eficial to students who ride the 
train. Rather than waiting outside 
in less than favorable conditions, 
they could wait inside. “It would 
absolutely make the wait easier,” 
said Phinney. However, when 
asked if she would venture into 
the café knowing it would be re- 
quired of her to make a purchase, 
attitudes slightly shifted. “I’m a 
poor college kid, so no, I prob- 
ably wouldn’t go in.” 

Regardless of opinions, the 
future of the Huntingdon Station 
looks bright. If those who choose 
to use Amtrak’s service wish not 
to enter the restored Huntingdon 
Station, they have other ways to 
pass their time. “It’s always in- 
teresting to talk to the lady in the 
[Amtrak] train station with her 
dog,” said Hille. 


Have you ever taken the train to or from Huntingdon? 


regularly. jj 40% 
ee 30% 
i 3% 

27% 


rf 


OUT OF 142 RESPONDENTS 





Student clubs reap benefits of traveling 


> from SPRING BREAK page 2 





for free. Those without enough 
paid the difference,” said Gray. 

“The weekend before we went, 
there was a retreat for everyone 
who planned on taking the trip 
where we all got to know each 
other. By the time we actually left 
for New Orleans, we were fairly 
well acquainted,’ said freshman 
Jon Snyder. 

“Every afternoon, when we had 
finished working on the house, 
we would reflect as a group on 
the events of the day,” said Sny- 
der. “By the end of the trip, we 
had learned a lot about each other, 
about ourselves, and about build- 
ing houses. I made some really 
good friends on that trip and I did 
not want to leave. It was a special 
experience.” 

“The group dynamic was great, 
and everyone really came together 
from start to finish,” said Gray. 

Hillel also sent students to New 
Orleans to join the relief effort. 
College Chaplain David Wit- 
kovsky and Campus Ministry Af- 
filiate Lindsay Reedy made the trip 
with six students. “The purpose of 
the trip was to learn about Judaism 
in New Orleans’ culture and rein- 
force the importance of service,” 
said Witkovsky. ““We worked two 
days at an underfunded elementary 
school, cleaning up and painting, 
two days helping out at a children’s 
museum, and one day at a soup 
kitchen.” 

The trip was coordinated by ju- 
nior Liz Moran and senior Chloe 
Pitt, both Hillel officers. The club 
paid for the trip through club 
money, fund raising and a grant 
from the Greater Altoona Jewish 
Federation. Locally, Hillel mem- 
bers volunteer in service projects 
at Huntingdon’s synagogue. This 





PHOTO COURTESY OF MYRIAH LACHANCE 


A group of Habitat for Humanity members install siding on the house 
that they built during spring break in New Orleans. Thirty Juniata stu- 
dents attended the trip and finished the house in just four days. 


is the second spring break trip Hil- 
lel has taken; last year’s was to 
Uruguay. “We have been trying to 
serve continually and get our name 
out there,” said Witkovsky. He has 
been on five mission trips to New 
Orleans. 

Members who participated also 


took part in a Friday evening Shab- 
bat service and group reflections 
every night. “Before we left, no 
one in the club was very close with 
each other. The trip brought every- 
one closer together and gave them 
a great opportunity to grow in their 
faith,” said Witkovsky. 
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Springtime and the living is crazy 


EDITORIAL 


We all know that stress is in 
high supply at Juniata. Combine 
that with exhaustion and a daunt- 
ing workload and you just made 
yourself a JC student cocktail. 

Under the usual circumstances, 
there is plenty of intrinsic motiva- 
tion and external resources to bal- 
ance your teetering emotions. Dur- 
ing the winter months, however, 
the cocktail turns into a nightly 
double. 


Campus clubs and groups, like 
the Juniata’s Activities Board, 
strive desperately to combat the 
weather’s sinister = manipula- 
tions of the campus atmosphere 
by bombarding the students with 
evening and weekend entertain- 
ment. 

Countless students complain 
that there is nothing to do, but it 
is more realistic to say that not 
even Dr. Reingold in a bra could 
get them out of bed in this weather. 

Though when the fateful day 
comes that the snow melts and the 


forecast guarantees a high of 65, 
campus breaks free from winter’s 
chokehold. At any interval during 
the first sunny weekend, students 
can be seen lolling on the drying 
quad, either pretending or whole- 
heartedly attempting to get home- 
work done, or simply giving up 
and tanning, sleeping or chatting 
with friends. 

Impromptu games of volleyball 
and Ultimate Frisbee draw large 
cheering crowds, while members 
of the rock-climbing club ensnare 
students into wobbling on a slack 


line erected between two trees. 

The blazing sun reminds stu- 
dents of their first few weeks at 
Juniata, allowing them to relive 
activities that have not been acces- 
sible for months, such as hiking to 
the cliffs or up a thousand steps. 
The warming weather acts as an 
antidote to the harsh winter men- 
talities. 

While the cold weather seeks to 
tire students in their futile attempts 
to stay warm, the rising tempera- 
tures after a long winter invigo- 
rates students and battles the worst 


affliction of college students: fa- 
tigue. 

Students _ battling — against 
the temptress of winter don T- 
shirts and flip-flops and throw 
open classroom windows in an 
attempt to coax in the warm 
breeze. Though no matter the sea- 
son, the prestigious and often in- 
timidating academics will continue 
at Juniata. 

But even after the worst day, 
there’s nothing that eases the pangs 
of disappointment like catching a 
few ultraviolet rays. 





Ask the Administration 


“Where on campus are students 
permitted to grill? What are the 
rules and regulations regarding 
the use of the outdoor grills on 
campus?” 

Only self starting charcoal is 
permitted when using a grill — no 
flammable starter or propane gas 
grill. All grilling must be conduct- 
ed at a safe distance (10 feet) from 
any structure. 

-Tim Launtz, Director of Resi- 
dential Life and Public Safety 


“What has the overall response 
been regarding the proposed 
scheduling assistant? What are 
the benefits in using the scheduling 
assistant? When is the scheduling 
assistant expected to be imple- 
mented?”’ 

First, some background infor- 
mation about the project. The 


project started in Spring 2008, as a 
project for our Software Engineer- 
ing class. A small group of us in 
the class (myself, Andrew Mur- 
dock, Joe Maher and Josh Fishel) 
were frustrated by how difficult 
scheduling was and we knew that 
the system could be improved, 
so we just thought about how we 
would want to plan our schedules 
if we could make a new system 
to do it. We talked to a lot of stu- 
dents about how they scheduled 
and the process they went through. 
Pretty much everyone said that 
there was a stage where they ei- 
ther used pen and paper, outlook 
or excel to try to visualize what 
their schedule would look like and 
how everything fit, so it was that 
part of the process that we tried 
to make easier. We built the basic 
framework for that class. After the 


class was over, I sort of took over 
the project, and spent a lot of time 
this semester and last talking to the 
necessary people to “make it offi- 
cial.” The registrar’s office was re- 
ally great about letting us run with 
the project and in helping publicize 
the test version that people are us- 
ing now. 

If I had to summarize, the ben- 
efits, ’'d say that the great thing 
about the Scheduling Assistant is 
that you can really focus on play- 
ing around with what courses you 
want to take and how your sched- 
ule fits together, rather than manu- 
ally trying to organize it visually. 
I know I used to waste a lot of time 
manually typing course details 
into a calendar just to see what 
my schedule would look like with 
a particular set of classes. Now, I 
just open up the scheduling assis- 
tant, then add and remove courses 
until I find something I’m happy 
with. 


The response so far has been 
pretty much all positive, with a 
lot of constructive suggestions 
given by the people using it. There 
were people who found bugs and 
glitches, which we were able to 
fix. I know I used it to plan out 
my schedule for next year, and I 
know a lot of other students have 
been using it too. The scheduling 
assistant still has a lot of room for 
new features and it will probably 
continue to grow and change over 
time. 

As for when it’s expected to 
be implemented, I guess what I’d 
have to say is that it’s available 
now. I certainly couldn’t give 
even an estimate of when we’ll 
know for sure that it’s ready to 
completely replace the old system, 
but it’s up-to-date with the latest 
course information, it’s working, 
and as long as people understand 
that it may still have some bugs, 
there’s no reason they can’t make 





Presidential 





Welcome back. I hope you en- 
joyed your break! In the March 4 
Juniatian there were several state- 
ments about off-campus housing 
that may have given readers the 
wrong impression about our poli- 
cies. Allow me to address the is- 
sue of off-campus housing here. 
The prime purpose for requiring 
Juniata students to live on campus 
is to make available the learning 
opportunities a highly residential 
campus provides. There is ample 
proof that living on-campus in- 
creases student participation in 
virtually every campus activity 
and that those activities greatly 
enhance the learning opportuni- 
ties for all students. In fact, Penn 
State has just built a number of 
dormitories for this same pur- 
pose. In talking to many alumni 
over the years, those who did not 
live on campus regretted that they 
missed the residential opportuni- 
ty their fellow students enjoyed. 
Obviously in order to provide a 


Perspective 


highly residential experience we 
must build dorms and to afford 
the buildings we must be sure 
students live in them. To offer 
variety to on-campus living we 
have developed a range of dor- 
mitory styles that provide differ- 
ent living environments ranging 
from a traditional dormitory such 
as Terrace, to more apartment- 
like living such as Pink. It is true 
that there are also learning oppor- 
tunities in living off campus and 
in the senior year virtually every 
student who wishes to live off- 
campus may do so. 

The article also made several 
references to the need for various 
other facilities on campus. While 
I too would like to have an indoor 
track, a turf field, etc., new facili- 
ties are usually paid for by gifts. 
Our highest priority goal today is 
to raise funds for financial aid in 
order to keep a Juniata education 
reasonably affordable. In fact, 
contrary to the Juniatian’s edito- 
rial we are providing more finan- 
cial aid today than ever. In the 
current economic environment 
I believe we are focusing on the 
right goal for the benefit of all Ju- 
niata students. Of course if some- 
one drops by with a $1m check 
for a turf field, Pll be happy to 
accept it! 


TAS 


Have a topic that you'd like 
President Kepple to write 
about? E-mail your suggestion 
to juniatian@juniata.edu. 
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Letter to the Editor 


Dear Editor, 

Opinions. Every one of us has 
them. Opinions about the weather, 
opinions about politics — opinions 
about everything. And, we want 
to share our opinions, it’s in our 
human nature to tell other people 
about what we think. 

We can share our opinions in a 
lot of different ways. We can call 
people, write things down, or — 
for official occasions with an audi- 
ence — we can give a speech. We 
can give a speech that gives other 
people the chance to ponder about 
our arguments, our thoughts, our 
point of view. A speech may infect 
other people with our opinion. 

Vanessa Guerra accomplished 
this — more so, she did it perfect- 
ly. At the 21st Bailey Oratorical 
Contest, which was held last Tues- 
day at Juniata College, she and 
six other students spoke about the 
pursuit of happiness. No question, 


all of the students did a very fine 
job. They spoke about happiness 
in one’s daily life, happiness in the 
US compared to third world coun- 
tries and how new technologies 
can hinder our happiness. They 
all gave their speeches in the right 
order, with the right structure and 
with good examples. But, Vanessa 
did something different. It was not 
her Spanish accent, it was not her 
oral style of speech, it was some- 
thing much more important — it 
was her heart. Not only did she talk 
about research she found on hap- 
piness, she talked about her own 
feelings towards happiness. In ev- 
ery second the audience saw this in 
her face and heard it in her voice. 
She shared her feelings with us. 
And, while she was doing this, she 
created something very special for 
us. She made us happy. Thanks. 


-Benjamin Gust ‘11 





use of it to plan their schedule for 
next year. 

I think the most important thing 
for students to know about the 
scheduling assistant is that it will 
not register you for classes. It’s a 
tool to help you plan what classes 
you want to register, just like the 
old “Class Schedules” page and I 
think it does a good job of improv- 
ing that experience. 

-Michael Baker, Software Engi- 
neering Student 
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Across the river II: Experiencing foods 
of both the fresh and frozen variety 


Around 
Town 


STEVEN 
GOEHRING 


Working on this column re- 
minded me why I write “Around 
Town.” There are treasures just 
waiting for an interested student to 
find them; treasures ranging from 
serene natural vistas to unique 
stores and restaurants. Wherever 
you look, there is always some- 
thing, as I found out driving west 
on 22 from the 4th Street light at 
“Super” Sheetz. 

Right after Route 22 cuts be- 
tween two rocky hills, there is an 
interesting little business on the 
left. Country Garden Market is a 
white building marked with a large 
yellow “Bulk Foods” sign out by 
the road. Even at first glance, I sus- 
pected I had found a place worth a 
closer look and went to scope out 
this scene. 

Country Garden Market car- 
ries lots of fruits and vegetables 
and they even have locally-grown 
produce when local crops are in 
season. They carry snack foods, 
drinks, milk, eggs and candy. The 
store also has plant seeds, bird- 
houses, artificial flower arrange- 
ments, guns, ammo and related 
outdoor sporting goods. The mar- 
ket has a simple, even nostalgic 
feel to it. The rows of candy bins 
and large cardboard trays heaping 
with vegetables gave me a familiar 
and welcoming feeling. I filled a 
bag from one of the trail mix bins, 
eager to have a favorite old treat: 
dried banana chips. 

I asked a store worker what 
produce is locally grown and how 
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The Meadows, located on Route 22, is a local favorite. With two different “flavors of the day,” customers are 
offered a variety of new and exciting flavors of frozen custard each time they visit. 


close to Huntingdon is “local.” He 
pointed out maple syrup and flour 
from Burnt Cabins, PA, just south 
of here on the PA Turnpike. Also, 
the seed potatoes advertised on the 
sign outside are grown in Greens- 
burg, the first Amtrak stop east of 
Pittsburgh. Country Garden Mar- 
ket gets a lot of peaches, straw- 
berries, tomatoes, cucumbers and 
apples, all grown in Pennsylvania. 
The cashier said the peaches, often 
grown in Chambersburg, PA, are 
a favorite of most shoppers. I'd 
suggest anyone interested in some 
local produce should visit Country 
Garden Market in the late summer 


and fall, when the crops are in sea- 
son. 

The store is open from 8 a.m. 
to 9 p.m. every day of the week. 
There was also a sign saying “now 
hiring part-time,” so any students 
seeking an off-campus job might 
want to look into working here. As 
for everyone else, the store offers 
a lot of merchandise while keeping 
a small-shop feel, all while even 
stocking locally-grown _ foods. 
Country Garden Market is well 
worth a look. 

While you’re over looking at 
produce, you should take a look 
at the other businesses located 


between Country Garden Market 
and the Hoss’s plaza. The market 
is right next to a Subway and both 
of these are right across the road 
from the entrance to Strickler’s 
beverage store and Speck’s Car 
Wash. 

Many students know where 
Hoss’s Steak & Sea restaurant is, 
but it’s worth knowing what else 
is in the plaza, especially if you 
suddenly need a financial services 
location nearby. The finance busi- 
nesses next to Hoss’s include Citi 
Financial, Jackson Hewitt Tax 
Service and State Farm insurance. 
These businesses share plaza space 


with a PennDOT Driver License 
Center, a Dollar General, Donna’s 
Family Restaurant and Dunkle’s 
Antique and Craft Mall. 

But my favorite business in 
the area around Country Garden 
Market is The Meadows Frozen 
Custard. This little treat stand 
sells their namesake frozen custard 
(much like ice cream,) as well as 
Italian ice, gelatos, smoothies, and 
frozen yogurt. The Meadows of- 
fers their vanilla and chocolate fla- 
vors every day and they also offer 
two additional flavors that change 
daily. I got the Black Cherry & 
Vanilla flavor and will likely go 
back sometime to try some Cookie 
Dough. If you don’t know what 
flavor is on the menu, just wing it 
and go anyway. Even if your fa- 
vorite is not up that day, you can 
at least pick up a calendar that will 
tell you when each flavor is avail- 
able. 

The Meadows is open from 11 
a.m. to 9:30 p.m. every day, and 
stays open until 10 p.m. on Fridays 
and Saturdays. The shop is on the 
right side when driving west on 
22, right after Speck’s Car Wash. 
You can either get your frozen treat 
from the outdoor take-out window, 
or go in to enjoy the ‘50s retro at- 
mosphere and comfy booth seats. 

Country Garden Markets and 
The Meadows offer two very good 
reasons to cross the Juniata River 
and spend some time in Smith- 
field. They offer something for 
anyone from sustainability fans to 
students with a sweet tooth. And 
as warmer weather and local grow- 
ing seasons set in, both locations 
are bound to get sweeter. So find a 
carpool or grab some friends, shop 
for some produce, and don’t forget 
to get some frozen custard! 
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Burton’s “Wonderland” breaks new ground 


According to filmmaker David 
Cronenberg, in order to remain 
faithful to a novel, you have to 
betray it. This belief, which was 
made in reference to his own film 
adaptations, is prevalent in Tim 
Burton’s blockbuster version of 
“Alice in Wonderland.” The film 
pays homage to the works of origi- 
nal author Lewis Carroll, but is not 
a direct cinematic version of the 
book. 

One of the first major altera- 
tions to the source material is the 
circumstances surrounding Alice’s 
entrance into Wonderland, which 
in the film, is referred to as “Un- 
derland.” In the novel, Alice chas- 
es a vest coat-wearing bunny down 
a magical rabbithole to escape 
boredom; in the film, she chases 
the rabbit, trying to escape her ar- 
ranged marriage. This alteration is 
one of the new trademarks by di- 
rector Tim Burton, who previously 
examined arranged marriages in 
Victorian London in “The Corpse 
Bride.” It can even be considered a 
sister-piece for the film, since they 
share the same plot, cast and end- 
ing. 

The alterations also include the 
state of Underland: when Alice 
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had previously visited it and left 
with amnesia, the Red Queen took 
over and started enslaving the in- 
habitants, not unlike the villainess 
of “The Lion, the Witch, and the 
Wardrobe.” So, it is up to Alice to 
fulfill the prophecy: to acquire the 
Vorpal Sword and to ensnare the 
Jabberwocky, the Queen’s attack- 
dragon. That is pretty much the ex- 
tent of the story. However, the film 
does offer some intellectual food: 
it examines the debate over free 
will and predestination, but does 
not offer a conclusion. 

Narrative decisions aside, the 
film is distinct from all of the pre- 
ceding adaptations because of the 
world Burton creates for the view- 
er. The Wonderland here is a lush, 
animated place like Pandora, but 
with speckles of Mordor thrown 
into the midst. In the hands of other 
directors, the contrast would have 


been paradise versus hell, in terms 
of the landscape. But, with Burton, 
he makes everything frightening 
and comforting, capturing the du- 
ality of the text. The contrast is not 
limited to the visuals, either. The 
film shows the whimsical char- 
acters and their circumstances — 
whether it be the dark undertones 
of implied decapitation, the ab- 
surdity of Alice changing height 
or her character ending up naked 
almost every fifteen minutes. 
Populating these dark and won- 
derful places are the Burton Regu- 
lars. Much like John Carpenter and 
Rob Zombie, Burton has his own 
set of players who he continually 
recycles and are cast in unsurpris- 
ing roles in the film for the most 
part. Johnny Depp portrays the 
eccentric Mad Hatter, who spends 
his time indulging in slapstick 
humor that would make the 
Stooges proud or reciting riddles 
he doesn’t know the answer to. 
Helena Bonham Carter, Burton’s 
domestic partner, takes on the role 
of the Red Queen, offering snick- 
ers and terror. But, Alan Rickman 
ended up with a shocking role; in- 
stead of voicing the Jabberwocky, 
which was voiced by Christopher 


Lee, he takes on the character of 
the Blue Caterpillar, an opium-us- 
ing creature offering veiled proph- 
ecies. 

Adding soul to the lifeblood of 
the film is none other than Burton’s 
cinematic-lifetime collaborator, 
Danny Elfman. Elfman offers a 
score that is not as epic and loud as 
his previous contribution in “The 
Wolfman” (which was arguably an 
influence of his hero, Bernard Her- 
mann.) The soundtrack is subtle 
and adds extra hues to the content 
on screen, though it can be rousing 
at times (the final confrontation on 
a large chessboard) or mournful 
(when the Hatter recounts his tale). 
The score itself is not required to 
carry the film, unlike “The Wolf- 
man,” but works along with it, 
providing a diverse and organic ar- 
rangement. 

So now, a question arises: how 
does one evaluate this film? Well, 
that’s very akin to asking, like the 
Mad Hatter, how is a raven like a 
writing desk? On one hand, the 
film captures the spirit of Lewis’ 
works and ends up more truthful 
than previous adaptations. Those 
who want a page-for-page retelling 
should view the previous incarna- 


tions, but should avoid the 1976, x- 
rated musical. On the other hand, it 
is not one of Burton’s best. He has 
departed from his style -- which is 
a hybrid of German Expression- 
ism, Gothic Art and Edward Burra 
-- and ended up painting a Bur- 
raesque feature. However, he will 
be returning to his original style: 
he will be directing a stop motion 
animation adaptation of “The Ad- 
dams Family,” which, like Alice, 
will undoubtedly be the penulti- 
mate adaptation. 
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“Alice in Wonderland” 
is now playing at the Clif- 
ton 5 in downtown Hunt- 
ingdon. 

“Alice in Wonderland” 
has been rated rated PG 
for “fantasy action/vio- 
lence involving scary im- 
ages and situations, and 
for a smoking caterpillar.” 
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As I sit on a bench, I am con- 
suming a meal that is quite deli- 
cious and highly savory. This 
meal consists of a taco and nach- 
os. The plethora of flavors blends 
and mixes in my mouth like a 
hurricane of tastiness, destroying 
my previous notions of culinary 
perfection. If I may diverge from 
this discussion, it seems prudent 
to quote a man of enormous pro- 
portions, Ludacris. In his ballad to 
“blueberry yum yum,” he states 
that, “[He’s] gota little bit of blue- 
berry yum yum and it couldn’t 
taste so good. Thank God for the 
man who put it in my hood.” In 
this paradigm, my “blueberry 
yum yum” is Taco Bell. However, 
I don’t thank God, for he never 
got a man to put it in my “hood.” 
Rather, I am forced to waste gas 
and energy to travel to State Col- 
lege for my quest to ravenously 
digest Taco Bell. 

This disappoints me. Previ- 
ously, I have argued for envi- 
ronmental sustainability. Yet, it 
is torture to have to derogate the 
environment to fulfill my primor- 
dial desire for food. This leads 
me to my proposal that we imple- 
ment a Taco Bell in Huntingdon. I 
have a simple logic as to why. 
Please, allow me to explain why 
this is a cause that will unite and 
satisfy thousands, nay, perhaps 
millions of hungry Pennsylva- 
nians. 

Taco Bell is delicious and 
Huntingdon has extremely high 
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unemployment levels. As a result, 
I argue that it would be economi- 
cally prudent to build a Taco Bell. 
To build a structure necessarily re- 
quires laborers. It can be inferred 
that people would be needed 
to build it, meaning that people 
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benefits will outweigh the costs 
of action or inaction, so that he 
attains the greatest amount of 
pleasure. Under this premise, the 
individuals that have developed 
this newly acquired wealth will 
attempt to enhance their position 
so that their costs will not exceed 
the perceived benefit. 

While I was at Taco Bell, I no- 
ticed the prices. A Taco Supreme 
(chicken or beef!) is 99 cents. 
Therefore, the gross costs of pur- 
chasing a Taco Bell Taco Supreme 
would be 99 cents plus time trav- 
eled and gas used. This means that 





would be placed an individual 
to work and will only get a 
receive pay. CC Taco Supreme 
people would 7a Bellis or eee 
be working delicious and Hunt- so great that it 
and generating ingdon has extremely exceeds the ag- 
wealth. With gregate costs. 


this newly ac- 
quired wealth, 


high unemployment 
levels... It would be 


In the current 
paradigm, the 


people will need nomicall costs outweigh 
to spend said oe ee the benefits. It 
money. prudent to build a is not prudent 

According Taco Bell. in any sense 


to James M. 
Buchanan and 
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Gordon — Tull- 
ock, “In certain aspects of his 
behavior [man] is an individual 
utility-maximizer in a reasonably 
narrow hedonistic sense, and the 
classical economist’s conception 
of him quite applicable.” This 
means that man attempts to bet- 
ter himself in a way in which his 


nately, if one is in the State Col- 
lege area, I would highly suggest 
going there. To interject a side 
note, I was in State College over a 
recent weekend and went. Let me 
just say, hedonistically, my utility 
was quite maximized. It was de- 
licious. However, I digress once 





Grieving for the masses 


This week, there is actually 
something personal I have to 
share. As some of you may know, 
I recently found out that my old 
high school, Cardinal Gibbons in 
Baltimore, is closing down after 
close to 50 years of service. What 
you might not know is how heart- 
broken I am. I’m sad not only for 
my fellow alumni, but for the cur- 
rent and future students who won’t 
get that diploma from the Catholic 
school they have come to respect 
and cherish. 

So this week, in response, I’m 
going to talk about songs that I’ve 
been listening to lately that I think 
fit well with losing something (or 
someone) you love. 

Let’s start with Eminem. In 
2005 he released a song called 
“When I’m Gone.” As _ always, 
Marshall Mathers delivers with 
the lyrics, exposing his own ex- 
periences in ways no other artist 
really can. The string accom- 
paniment fits perfectly with the 
strength and pain in this song, with 
the refrain highlighting the love 
this man has for his daughter. To 
really appreciate Eminem’s music, 
you really have to know a bit of the 
whole catalogue. If the idiosyncra- 
sies of Slim Shady’s insanity are 
too much for your heart to handle, 
this is a song for you. Anyone 
who has ever loved someone, 
whether it be brother, sister, cousin 
or lover that they would be willing 
to protect with their life, you can 
relate. 

Next is some good ole’ Don 
McLean. “Vincent” has always 
been a favorite of mine. My dad 
used to play it on his old Co- 
rolla’s tape deck back in the days 
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when Toyota wasn’t terrifying, 
and it’s calmed my nerves ever 
since. For a song about a long dead 
artist (Vincent Van Gough), there’s 
an impressive degree of personal- 
ity here. There is no other song 
that has paid tribute with as much 
sincerity. The words are person- 
al affections rather than cliché 
diatribe, with only a_ walking 
guitar and violin for the instrumen- 
tals. 

When you lose something you 
care for, there’s more than just 
sadness. Coupled with it is bitter 
anger. There was something in 
particular that really bothered me 
when I heard about my school. In 
the same paper I was reading that 
day, there was another disturbing 
story. Apparently, in Dublin, Ire- 
land, one church is asking its pa- 
rishioners to donate money to help 
defray their court costs. For what, 
you might ask? Well, there have 
been accusations of child moles- 
tation on behalf of their clergy. I 
still find myself wondering how 
Dublin’s Catholics can ask people 
to pay for that, but Baltimore can’t 
ask for donations to keep a good 
school running. 

When I heard this, I immediate- 
ly thought of Crack the Sky’s song, 
“Animal Skins.” It’s an excellent 
critique of the misdistribution of 
wealth and corruption of power. 
Lines like, “Should I dress in white 


or wear thee round my neck? Tell 
me great ones just how to write 
the check,” drive home the idea of 
men in power being morally de- 
void. Lyrical bashing of the corpo- 
rate machine aside, the tune itself 
is a great listen. The exotic hook 
alone is enough to make this one 
of the staple songs when I think of 
Crack the Sky. 

The last song on this list is 
“There Were Roses” by Irish folk 
singer Tommy Sands. I first heard 
this performed by a friend of mine, 
Bill Kirby, at a Gibbons sponsored 
coffee house show. It tells the story 
of two friends -- a Catholic named 
O’Malley and a Protestant named 
Allan in Ireland. Despite their re- 
ligious differences in a war-torn 
country, they maintain their friend- 
ship. One night, however, Allan is 
killed while out dancing uptown. 
In retaliation, a mob forms to 
take revenge on a Catholic. The 
Catholic in question ends up being 
O’Malley. He dies for the murder 
of his own friend. 

This is true folk music. It doesn’t 
rely on generic themes to convey 
its message, but instead tells a 
genuine story. This is the sort of 
unfairness felt by anyone who 
loses something close to them. If 
you find yourself wanting to listen 
to only one song on this list, this is 
the one it should be. Despite its re- 
telling of an unfair situation, it isn’t 
as bitter as “Animal Skins.” The 
melody is soft, the words build- 
ing on the love between the friends 
rather than spiraling into the hate 
of injustice. For anyone who loses 
something dear to them, keep in 
mind that memories can never be 
taken away. 
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Taco Bell — It’s worth the smell! 


more. 

It can be argued that if a Taco 
Bell decided to use the aforemen- 
tioned structure that was newly 
constructed in my independent 
paradigm, then the costs of getting 
a Taco Bell Taco Supreme would 
be cut dramatically. This means 
that the perceived benefit would 
be greater then the aggregate costs 
to the utility maximizing individ- 
ual, in hedonistic terms. 

According to taco-hungry se- 
nior Alex Snyder, “Taco Bell is 
damn delicious, but it is made 
with grade D meat, which puts it 
on the same level as McDonalds 
and Burger King. If eaten in more 
than just in moderation it can lead 
to a multitude of diseases. How- 
ever, if people are looking at this 
as a reason to not have a Taco Bell 
in Huntingdon, then why do we 
have a McDonalds, Burger King, 
KFC and Wendy’s? A conscien- 
tious person should have the abil- 
ity to judge what is good and what 
is bad to put in their body. Adding 
a Taco Bell to Huntingdon would 
help stimulate the economy and 
give a few potential jobs for local 
residents.” Someone get this man 
a chalupa. 

Under this premise, it is clear 
that a Taco Bell in Huntingdon 
would maximize the utility of 
the individual and the commu- 
nity, meaning that it is logical for 
a Taco Bell to be built in Hunt- 
ingdon. Food for your thoughts. 
Keep it classy. 





Market, 
Meadows 
are a hit 
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Walking directions: I do not 
recommend walking to this area, 
as it is more than a half-hour walk 
and 22 is not pedestrian-friendly. 
But if you want to walk to The 
Meadows to burn off your frozen 
dessert, you can look on a map 
for a route across the Penn Street 
bridge into Smithfield and then 
take South 10th Street onto 22. 
You'll be on the correct side and 
only have a short walk down the 
highway’s wide shoulder to reach 
The Meadows. 


Driving directions: Take 
Moore Street south into town and 
turn right at 9th Street. Cross Mif- 
flin and turn right onto Washington 
Street (alternatively, you could just 
take Washington Street from the 
College). Turn right at the light 
on 8th Street and right again onto 
Penn. Cross the river and turn left 
onto the curving entrance to Rt. 22. 
Stop at the traffic light (note that 
the entrance is NOT an on-ramp,) 
and turn right onto 22. After cut- 
ting through the hillside, you will 
see Country Garden Market on 
your left and The Meadows is a 
little further down on your right. 
If you pass Hoss’s, you have gone 
too far. 
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The book-et list 


I think we all know the feeling 
of having a list of books we’d all 
like to read that we don’t have the 
time for. My list grows all the time, 
though over breaks I have time to 
finish a book or two. Some books 
stay on the list for months or years, 
others make it on and off the list in 
the same month. Here are some of 
the books I’d love to be reading at 
the moment. 


“Son of A Witch and A Lion 
Among Men: Volume Two and 
Three in the Wicked Years” by 
Gregory Maguire 

Ever since I finished the copy 
of “Wicked” I got for Christmas 
(after its own time on my list), 
I’ve wanted to read these. I loved 
the way that Maguire took people, 
places and a story I knew and then 
changed it to something that was 
much more interesting. “Wicked” 
left me wanting to know what 
happened to everyone else, which 
made me want “Son of A Witch” 
and “A Lion Among Men.” 


“The Historian” by Elizabeth 
Kostova 

This is one of the books that’s 
been on my list for quite some 
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they don’t understand and show 
their lives. 

I want more of both because of 
how they made me feel about the 
characters. I don’t tend to cry over 
books or movies (I’m one of those 
heartless individuals who doesn’t 
cry when Mufasa dies), but both 
these women have brought me to 
tears, both happy and sad ones. 
When I finished the “Gemma 
Doyle Trilogy,” I felt like I was los- 
ing friends; I knew the series was 
done after that and this was the last 
time I would be with these people. 
Because they felt like people, not 
characters in a book; I felt like I 
knew all of them and it wasn’t joy- 
ful letting them go. 

Both women are wonderful 
young adult authors. I intend to 
work my way through “The Spi- 
derwick Chronicles” (co-written 
with Tony DiTerlizzi) and “Kin,” 
“Kith” and “Kind” by Holly Black 
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the Impaler is still alive. ’'ve had 
a fascination with vampires since I 
was little and I love historical fic- 
tion, so this book seems right up 
my alley. Upon my graduation, I 
think this will be one of the first 
books off my shelf. 


Anything by Holly Black and 
Libba Bray that I haven’t read 
yet 

I’ve completed “Tithe,” “Val- 
iant” and “Ironside”; I want more 
Holly Black. After finishing the 
Gemma Doyle Trilogy and several 
of her short stories, I want more 
Libba Bray. Both authors take nor- 
mal people, push them into a world 


ter what they think of Darwin, 
should read this book. It’ll do ev- 
eryone some good to have actually 
read the source they’re arguing 
about. 


Review your mental (or physi- 
cal) list or mine. Find something 
on it that you’d like to read and ei- 
ther buy it or take it out of its dust 
mound on your shelf. Make a plan 
to read it. I mean a real plan, not 
a ‘Il get there eventually plan.’ 
Decide to read for a couple hours 
each night or make Saturday after- 
noon reading time. What ever you 
choose, follow that plan. And then 
pick up another and another. 








“Welcome to the Movies” 








Above: Juniata’s contem- 
porary dance class per- 
forms “Nara” during the 
Dance Ensemble’s “Wel- 
come to the Movies” re- 
cital on Mar. 20. 


Right: The lyrical dance 
class performs “Circle of 
Life,” from the movie “The 
Lion King.” 


Below: The Juniata Dance 
Ensemble performs the Mi- 
chael Jackson hit “Thriller” 
as their closing routine. 
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Juniata College 
Orchestra presents: 
“The World and 
Beyond: Holst’s 
The Planets” 





Performance begins at 
3:00 p.m. in Rosenberger 
Auditorium, Halbritter Cen- 
ter for Performing Arts. 
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Three senior softball players honored 


Nagy, Erb and Nagy achieve success with the help of their fellow teammates 


By MEGAN RUSSELL 





After a stellar performance dur- 
ing spring break at Myrtle Beach, 
three of Juniata College’s senior 
softball players were awarded for 
their play. 

Senior Stacy Nagy was honored 
as both the ECAC Division III 
Player of the Week and Landmark 
Player of the Week. Senior Rachel 
Nagy broke former player, Liz 
Schmitt’s RBI (runs batted in) re- 
cord with 98 RBIs, and Alyssa Erb 
pitched her 500th career strike out, 
breaking previous player, Lizzi 
Bartosik’s record. 

Coach Houck spoke highly of 
his recognized players. “It shows 
their dedication to the program, 
the team and how hard they’ve 
worked to reach their achieve- 
ments,” said Houck. 

R. Nagy is proud of the accom- 
plishments of her senior class. “It 
is nice because myself and some 
of the rest of the seniors are break- 
ing Juniata records,” said R. Nagy. 
“Tt is great that our class is leaving 
something behind.” 

Senior Denalyn Spratt is pleased 
with her teammates’ success and 
sees them as good role models for 
the underclassmen. “I’m really 
happy for them,” said Spratt. “TI 
think it’s motivating for the young- 


er classmen to look up to.” 

“Compared to previous years 
that I’ve been here, this has been 
the best group of captains the pro- 
gram has had. They have a posi- 
tive attitude, and they’re encourag- 
ing,” said Spratt. “It’s good to have 
these role models, and they make 
you want to strive to do well.” 

Houck is looking to these three 
leaders to take control this season. 
“They thrive on the competitive- 
ness of the game,” said Houck. 
“When there’s two outs, they are 
the players who are one up.” 

“Since they’ve been here, they 
have been three of the four steadi- 
est softball players we’ve had here 
at Juniata. They are really deter- 
mined,” said Houck. “They’ve 
just been such a wonderful group 
to coach and be a part of personal- 
ity wise.” 

S. Nagy was pleased to be 
awarded ECAC Division III Player 
of the Week and Landmark Player 
of the Week but attributes her ac- 
complishment to her team. “I ob- 
viously feel very honored to have 
earned these recognitions, and I’m 
grateful and proud of our team as 
a whole because it’s not some- 
thing I did or can do alone,” said 
S. Nagy. 

“The team was behind me de- 
fensively when I was pitching, and 


our whole team hit extremely well 
down in Myrtle Beach, which cre- 
ates the momentum to keep the hits 
coming, and therefore helped me 
to accomplish my achievements,” 
said S. Nagy. 

For S. Nagy, individual feats 
mean nothing compared to the ac- 
complishments of the team as a 
whole. “I’m not a big stats person. 
I honestly have never looked at my 
stats during the season, and I don’t 
like to because then the numbers 
get stuck in your head,” she said. 

“T don’t feel that individual stats 
are what is important in a team 
sport such as softball,’ said S. 
Nagy. “I just want to do everything 
I can to improve our win column.” 

Nevertheless, “Since it was the 
first week of the season, it is mo- 
tivation to strive to continue do- 
ing the best I can,” said S. Nagy. 
“With that said, it also puts a little 
bit of pressure on me at the same 
time.” 

R. Nagy was also awarded for 
breaking Liz Schmitt’s RBI record. 
“Tt is an honor to break the record,” 
said R. Nagy. “I didn’t even know 
I was close to breaking it. My fa- 
ther told me about it.” 

R. Nagy was satisfied that her 
dedication over the last four years 
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Senior Sarah Eckard goes up against La Roche for a hit during the Fast- 
pitch Dreams Tournament in Myrtle Beach, South Carolina. The JC Soft- 
ball team went 6-1 during their spring break to jumpstart their season. 





Baseball team looks for luck in odd places 
Struggling team utilizes unconventional rituals hoping to break losing streak 


By ANDREW STEFFEN 





The Juniata College baseball 
team is off to a slow start with a 
current record of 3-16. After strug- 
gling through the first half of the 
season, the team has adopted un- 
orthodox good luck charms and 
rowdy pregame rituals in an at- 
tempt to gain momentum for the 
latter part of the campaign. 

Wins have been hard to come 
by this year for a team that is just 
two years removed from hosting 
the conference championships as 
a#l seed. 

Third year Head Coach Tom 
Gibboney believes that after 
an eight game stint in Florida, 
the team is now working toward 
one singular goal: conference play- 
offs. 

“Down in Florida, it was try- 
ing to find out about your baseball 
team, establish the roles of who 
can do what. We just weren’t too 
settled on who we are and what we 
wanted to do. I think we still have 
some questions, but I think we are 
certainly closer to where we think 
we need to be to have some suc- 
cess,” said Gibboney. 

Junior pitcher Chad Kulik be- 
lieves the team must start to win 
games by returning to the basics. 
“We really just need to focus on 
shutting down opposing teams 
after we have a big inning,” said 
Kulik. 

Kulik sees pitching as an area 
upon which the team can improve. 
“Right now our pitchers are focus- 
ing on bringing our bullpen men- 
tality to the field. We throw strikes 
in the pen but just can’t seem to 
transfer that energy to the field,” 
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Senior pitcher Tyler Clifford winds up to throw a strike against Moravian College. The Eagles lost game one 


of the doubleheader, 7-5. 


said Kulik. 

A major problem for the team 
this season has been giving up too 
many runs to the opposing team 
in just a few innings. Gibboney be- 
lieves the team needs to focus on 
good pitching and team defense to 
put together solid innings. 

“We have to cut down on the 
amount of people we face, the 
number of walks we give up and 
play better defense all-around,” 
said Gibboney. 

The players have been using 
some pregame rituals and possible 


good luck charms to gain some 
momentum after a string of losses. 
Coach Gibboney does not nec- 
essarily participate in the team’s 
antics, but will not discredit their 
worth to the team. 

“T think a lot of that stuff goes 
on when I’m out of the circle. 
We, as coaches, address the team 
and then let the guys do their own 
thing. Baseball teams are supersti- 
tious and that’s all part of personal- 
ity and what the guys want to do. 
I think it’s very important to do 
those kinds of things,” said Gib- 


boney. 

Junior pitcher Marty Hauck 
has carried one tradition from last 
season into this year. Before each 
game, Hauck performs his own 
special version of the “worm” 
dance, in which he ripples his 
body across the ground imitating 
a worm. Hauck’s “electric eel” lets 
the players know that its time to 
play. 

“Tt basically just boosts morale 
and gets the team going. It breaks 
the tension and loosens everyone 
up so we’re ready to play,” said 


Houck. 

Freshman Ryan Edley may be 
new to the team, but he is already 
leading them in most pregame 
speeches. His gospel-like rants 
pump the team up on a regular ba- 
sis. 

“Edley tries to get us all riled 
up before taking the field. He just 
goes on and on pointing out the 
other team’s flaws,” said Houck. 

An old, dusty water bottle lay- 
ing in the bottom of a bucket may 
be the key to turning the season 
around. Coach Craig “Zeke” 
Eisenhart brought the bottle to 
the team from a club in Tampa, 
Florida. 

Kulik says the bottle is present 
at every game and gives the team 
luck. “The bottle has to be over 20 
years old and no one would ever 
drink out of it, but it has been with 
us all season and we see it as a 
good luck charm,” said Kulik. 

Senior infielder Kyle Saxman 
believes the superstitions may be 
paying off. Saxman helped snap 
a 12-game losing streak with a 
game-winning hit against Mora- 
vian in the team’s first conference 
weekend. 

“T’d been cracking it all day, so 
I came to the plate with a lot of 
swagger. I was confident I could 
park one and bring our runner 
home,” said an enthusiastic Sax- 
man. 

Coach Gibboney will not be re- 
lying solely on good luck charms 
for wins any time soon. “I’m one 
of those guys who has been coach- 
ing long enough that superstitions 
don’t bother me as much as they 
used to when I was younger,” said 
Gibboney. 
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JCVB hits rough patch in trip to Chicago 


Dill Molten National Championship hopes still alive for men’s volleyball 


By CAMERON ANDREW 





On March 18-21 the men’s vol- 
leyball team traveled to Chicago 
for matches against the Flyers of 
Lewis University and the Loyola 
University-Chicago Ramblers. 

Hoping to get back on the win- 
ning track the whole team was 
very excited for the trip. After los- 
ing two in a row and five of the 
last six, we were ready to win 
again and get back to the high level 
of volleyball we know we can 
play. 

While the whole team was ea- 
ger, none was more so than fresh- 
man John Prout. Prout grew up on 
the north side of Chicago and was 
excited to go back and play in his 
hometown. 

“Tt was great to be back in Chi- 
cago and get to play in front of my 
friends and family,” John said. 

Although I am from Texas, most 
of my mother and father’s family 
live in Chicago, and it has become 
like a second home. John and I 
had a good amount of family at 
both matches so there was a sur- 
prisingly nice Juniata cheering sec- 
tion. 

On March 19 we played Lewis 
University. We all were very anx- 
ious to get another shot at them. 
When they came to Juniata we 
won the first two sets and felt like 
we had a great chance to win. 
However, Lewis rallied back and 


won the next three sets to take the 
match. After this tough loss we 
wanted to show them we deserved 
to win 

However, Lewis was up to the 
task and won in the match in three 
straight sets. We lost the first set 
in an unbelievable score of 42-44. 
This was by far the longest set that 
I have ever played or seen. 

Of course the team was disap- 
pointed by the loss, but we all 
hoped to turn around and win the 
next day against the Ramblers of 
Loyola. They had already defeated 
us once this season, and like Lew- 
is, we wanted to take it from this 
time. 

Our match was not until 7:00 pm 
so we had part of the day to walk 
around the city. My grandparents 
were going to host our team for 
a large lunch of Giordano’s deep 
dish pizza before we headed to 
our match. But, before lunch we 
walked from their condo, seven 
blocks to the Hancock Tower and 
the Water Tower Place for a little 
shopping. 

While in the city the rest of the 
team was exposed to why Chicago 
is called the Windy City. It was a 
crisp 30 degrees with snow and 
wind whipping off the lake. Not 
expecting this weather some of us 
did not even bring a sweatshirt for 
the day. 

So after warming up while shop- 
ping we had to walk the seven 


blocks back. Some guys decided it 
was too cold to walk and actually 
ran the whole seven blocks. Prout 
and I walked behind them and 
laughed as we watched our team- 
mates running in a line weaving in 
and out of people who were just 
out for a stroll. 

Finally, it was time get serious 
and prepare for our match. We 
headed to the gym on Campus of 
Loyola and after a brief lapse of fo- 
cus from busting out laughing after 
seeing a group of students playing 
Quidditch from “Harry Potter” we 
were ready to play. 

The 12th ranked Ramblers were 
a worthy opponent and easily won 
in three sets. The ramblers boasted 
a .407 attack percentage for the 
match where we could only come 
up with 22 kills for a .107 percent- 
age. 

On Mar. 27 we played Spring- 
field College. This was one of the 
most important matches of our 
season. If we lost we would have 
been knocked out of the DIIT Mol- 
ten National Championship. We 
won in a five set thriller that in- 
cluded 12 tie scores in the 19-17 
fifth set. 

We have had a really tough past 
few matches and to fight as hard 
as we did was truly amazing. With 
emotions running wild in the lock- 
er room and holding back tears 
Coach Price said, “I’m so proud of 


you guys.” 
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Sophomore Jon Almquist sets senior Evan Halteman up for a kill in their 
match against Penn State on Mar. 23. 





Tennis team brings home new traditions 


Mohawks & breakdancing help the men and women’s tennis teams come together 


By AIMEE Rapic 





While in Hilton Head, South 
Carolina, the men and women’s 
tennis teams came together with 
as much personality as possible to 
culture the future possibilities of 
being a unified team. 

Freshmen Rachel Adams said, 
“Tam a freshmen right now and 
I remember when the coach was 
like ‘oh yeah we have this fantas- 
tic spring trip to South Carolina’ 
and I was really bummed because 
I wanted to go home. I was skep- 
tical, but it definitely was a great 
team bonding experience, espe- 
cially for the girls. We also got to 
know the guys so the upperclass- 
men became less terrifying and 
more like people.” 

The tennis team always keeps 
an up-beat personality. Coach 
Beth Bleil loves the personalities 
her teams express as the seasons 
change. “Last year it was the year 
of the mullet. This year it was the 
year of the Mohawk,” said Bleil. 

Senior Jarrad Silver organized 
the “Mohawk week” down in 
South Carolina. Silver said, “Mo- 
hawks are usually done by football 
or rugby teams for playoffs and im- 
portant games, so, we figured, why 
not tennis too? Ross, Tucker, An- 
drew, and I all got Mohawks and 
Brice got something that looked 
like a rams head.” 

Freshmen Brice Morey felt the 
Mohawks were a successful way 
to bring the team together. “Jarrad, 
our team captain, decided that the 
guys should get Mohawks when 
we go down to Hilton Head Island 


in order to stand out and intimidate 
our opponents. Even though not 
everyone participated, I feel like 
the act of doing it made us closer 
as a team. Plus, it was very enter- 
taining,” said Morey. 

Adams was inspired by the 
men’s “Mohawk week.” “The 
Mohawks were cool. It was defi- 
nitely exciting, they did not look 
intimidating but they looked uni- 
fied. It was hilarious and I do not 
think the girls would go for it but 
we should do something unified 
next time,” said Adams. 

In order to unify the team more, 
freshman Brice Morey took on 
one of the biggest responsibili- 
ties that exist on the tennis team. 
He became the new break-dancer. 
“Brice became our new break- 
dancer for the team. That was 
a very important element to the 
week since our last break-dancer, 
Casey Chew, graduated last year,” 
said Bleil. 

“Our goal of the week is to fi- 
nalize our positions on and off the 
courts and we now know who our 
break-dancer is,” said Bleil. 

As a senior, Silver knew the im- 
portance of the break-dancing skit. 
“After we give the line ups, we 
start a slow clap and Brice gets into 
the center and gets on the ground 
and does some makeshift break- 
dancing. In past years this has been 
huge for our team,” said Silver. 

“Tt just pumps up the whole 
team and reminds us that we are 
out there to win but also having 
fun. Other teams tend to stop what 
they are doing and watch our team 
and laugh so it ends up being a 


good time all around. I’m really 
happy that he stepped up and took 
that role,” said Silver. 

Morey gave the details about 
how he fell into this valued posi- 
tion. “When I started playing with 
the team, they said that before ev- 
ery match someone break-dances 
to get everyone fired up. No one 
did it in the fall semester, but over 
winter break, my one friend taught 
me some break dance moves,” said 
Morey. 

“During the spring break trip, I 
told the guys that I was going to 
take some classes, and ever since 
then I almost have always break 
danced before a match. I have fun 
with it, and I am happy to do it if it 
gets everyone fired up,” said Mo- 
rey. 

The traditions didn’t stop there 
for the tennis team though; they 
also took part in a food competi- 
tion while on their trip. The tradi- 
tion calls that the men make a din- 
ner one night and then the women 
make a dinner and Coach Bleil 
determines who made the best dish 
of the night. 

“The guys will say that they 
won the cook off but I would call 
ita draw. The women made baked 
ravioli and would win the award 
for ‘Best New Dish’ and the guys 
won the award “Best Mexican 
Dish’ (because it was the only 
one),” said Bleil. 

While Adams knows her opin- 
ion is subjective, she felt the two 
dinners each brought something 
different to the table. “We orga- 
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Senior Jarrad Silver battles his Greyhound opponent in extra games dur- 
ing his match against Moravian College on Mar. 27. 
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Sophomore Brittany Danel dribbles the ball on the perimeter during the 
Eagles’ game against Saint Vincent in the ECAC championship game in 
Latrobe on Mar. 7. Juniata lost the hard fought game 60-58. 
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By Erin L. McGIntey 





The Juniata College Women’s 
Basketball team placed second in 
the ECAC South Region Cham- 
pionship and one Eagle shot her 
1,000th point of the season. 

We came out just short in the 
championship game with a 60-58 
loss to Saint Vincent College. A 
pair of free throws with 5.4 sec- 
onds left to go in the game ended 
our wishful thinking of repeating 
as ECAC champions as an eighth 
seed. 

The quarterfinal game against 
the number one seed Delaware 
Valley College was an exciting 
game from the start. It was a game 
of runs and lead changes. Fresh- 
man Alyssia Gordon hit the game 
winning shot with six seconds left 
to go in the game. This wasn’t the 
first time she took the final shot of 
the game, she has won us another 
big game that we walked away 
with a win with. Although nobody 
scored in double digits in this par- 
ticular game, everybody contribut- 
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JCWB ECAC runner-up 


Women’s basketball finishes with good run 


ed in many statatistical categories. 

The semifinal game against the 
number four seed Widener Univer- 
sity also proved to be an exciting 
one. As a team we shot .483 from 
the floor, one of the best efforts of 
the season. Junior Jen Hnatuck net- 
ted her 1,000th point during the 80- 
74 victory over Widener. Hnatuck 
is only the 11th player in Juniata 
College Women’s Basketball his- 
tory to surpass the 1,000 point 
mark. 

Hnatuck said, “Getting 1,000 
points was not a priority going into 
ECAC’s, it was just an added bo- 
nus. The most important goal for 
ECAC’s was trying to defend our 
title from last year. I couldn’t have 
accomplished this milestone with- 
out the support from my teammates 
and coaches who have helped me 
over these last three years to get me 
to where I am today.” 

The following day the final 
game against Saint Vincent Col- 
lege was a heartbreaker. Previously 
in the season we played Saint Vin- 
cent but lost 73-66. Going into this 


game we worked on things that 
hurt us the first time. Although we 
controlled the controllables it was 
still a close game. The final two 
minutes of the game proved to be 
a battle with neither team keeping 
the lead for long. 

“As the last final seconds of the 
game finished up and I looked up 
at the scoreboard to see we were 
down by two, I wasn’t sad. I was 
proud of my team and what we had 
accomplished together this season. 
No one expected us to finish where 
we did, but we never gave up on 
each other,” said Hnatuck. 

It was a good run, nobody can 
deny that. For two consecutive 
years we made it to the cham- 
pionship game of ECACs. We 
are thankful we qualified, even 
if it means taking the eighth seed 
again. Throughout the year we 
have overcome a lot of obstacles 
and diversity of having a different 
team and a different system of ac- 
complishing our goals. Despite the 
diversity it almost all worked out in 
the end. 





JC tennis optimistic 
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nized ravioli, garlic bread, brown- 
ies, and fabulous food, while the 
guys had a Mexican theme. I am 
a little biased but I think the girls 
won with the cooking part but the 
guys won with 


find the music video and learn the 
dance steps for the entire song,” 
said Morey. 

“My performance did not even 
compare with the rest of the guys 
because I danced throughout my 
entire song (with a lot of hip move- 
ment). We had 





the — entertain- to perform to the 
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of the team. 
“The guys had organized this tal- 
ent show and Brice was amazing. 
He did a little dance for us using 
Korean pop. We witnessed a Chi- 
nese song and other very animated 
dancing moves to girly songs,” 
said Adams. 

“When people do not act normal 
is when you will remember them 
the most because you will never 
see them in that light again, that is 
the best. It just got everyone com- 
fortable and the guys are a lot of 
fun to be around,” said Adams. 

Silver explained the origin of 
the new “talent show” tradition. 
“Tt started because Ross missed 
the Chinese dinner where he was 
supposed to sing at, so we made 
him sing his Chinese song to the 
team. Then it just grew to each 
new member of the team singing 
and dancing to some pop song,” 
said Silver. “Brice won because he 
went over the top and it was great. 
Both the men and women were 
present and it was a great time.” 

“T hope our traditions continue 
because these are not things that 
hurt anyone, but are fun activities 
that give us a chance to laugh and 
have a good time,” said Silver. 

Morey was the center of atten- 
tion during this talent competition. 
“T wanted to have fun with this, so 
I decided to sing and dance to a 
Korean pop song from Girl’s Gen- 
eration, titled ‘Gee.’ I was able to 


there and just 
have fun.” 

Not only does the tennis team 
compete and win on the courts, but 
they also know how to do it while 
having fun and being as unified 
as possible between both the men 
and the women’s teams. The team 
anticipates that this spring season 
will be very successful for both 
teams because of their bonds and 
determination. 
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Junior Arnab Chakrabarti makes a return to his opponent during his match on Mar. 27. The men’s tennis team 
fell to Moravian College with a score of 8-1. 
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JCTF has high expectations for 2010 


Track participants focus this season on improving their individual records 


By Noau WALSTROM 


With the arrival of the pleasant 
spring weather, the Juniata track 
team hit their outdoor season in 
full swing. After many weeks of 
hard work during the indoor sea- 
son, the team is prepared for suc- 
cess in their spring schedule. This 
season, the track team is focusing 
their efforts on improving individ- 
ual bests. 

The track team as a whole is 
setting common goals for itself. 
Coach Jon Cutright is emphasizing 
the need for the individual to un- 
derstand what needs improvement, 
and how to improve upon one’s 
game in the best possible way. 

“As a team, we are really work- 
ing on getting people where they 
need to be to score points,” said 
freshman pole-vaulter Sam Elder. 
“Coach Cutright is also trying to 
spread people out amongst compe- 
titions so that they can try different 
things in order to gain more points 
in the end.” 

“The main thing is working on 
getting better personal bests,” said 
Justin Clapper. 

At the Western Pennsylvania 
Track and Field Championships, 
senior Matt Bailey and freshman 
Angela Shaffer set Juniata re- 
cords when the track team made 
the trip to California University 
of Pennsylvania. The entire team 


participated in the meet, and it was 
a great opportunity for each com- 
petitor to track his or her individual 
progress. 

“IT am improving, and the meet 
gave me the opportunity to im- 
prove myself and my techniques to 


CC 


We've had a great 
start, and a lot of 
things are going well 
for each individual 
as well as the entire 


team. 
ID 


help me do better in my competi- 
tions,” said Clapper. 

“The meet was great because it 
allowed me to see what I need to 
work on. For the pole vault, I need 
to practice inverting myself higher 
and work on driving my legs past 
my hands,” said Elder. “This is go- 
ing to take me and my teammates 
to the next level.” 

“We are really gearing up for 
the outdoor season,” said fresh- 
man Vinny Smith. “We did very 
well at Cal U.” Smith is a 110 and 
400-meter hurdler, and occasion- 
ally participates in the 4x400 me- 








ter relay. 

Prior to championships, the 
team sent its top athletes to Wake 
Forest in North Carolina to com- 
pete against some of the nation’s 
best track teams, giving the players 
some tough competition. 

“Wake Forest presented a lot of 
opportunities for our best competi- 
tors to improve their game,” said 
Justin Clapper. Clapper competes 
in the pole vault, discus, and ham- 
mer throw for the Eagles. 

“The meet in Wake Forest was 
really special for a lot of our good 
athletes,” said Elder. 

Overall, the team is anticipating 
a solid season and a good standing 
in the conference meet at the end 
of their schedule. “I expect us to 
do very well, there are a lot of indi- 
viduals on this team who are doing 
a great job so far,” said Clapper. 

“We’ve been fairing well 
with the Division I and Division 
Il teams that we’ve competed 
against, and we’ve been outstand- 
ing against Division III competi- 
tion,” said Clapper. 

“Our season should be pretty 
good,” said Smith. “We’ve had a 
great start, and a lot of things are 
going well for each individual as 
well as the entire team.” 

“We are really coming together 
as a team, and we have good ath- 
letes who are pushing themselves 
to their best,” said Elder. 
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Sophomore Kristyn Ginter hones her discus-throwing skills for upcom- 
ing track meets. JCTF will compete at the Penn Invitationals on Apr. 3, 
and at Bucknell Distance Carnival on Apr. 9. 





Nagy and Erb break softball records 
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leaves something that will be re- 
membered. “It is a huge accom- 
plishment to know that my hard 
work has paid off since my fresh- 
man year,” said Nagy. “Plus, I can 
leave my name in the Juniata Soft- 
ball record books hopefully for a 
few years until someone else can 
top me.” 

After pitching her 500th career 
strike out, Erb was satisfied with 
the record despite not knowing 
she had reached that level. “It’s 
exciting. I didn’t even realize it 
until afterwards,” said Erb. “It’s 
something nice to be able to say 
and a nice thing to accomplish but 
something I don’t normally pay at- 
tention to.” 

When the game is on the line, 


Houck is behind his pitcher. 
“She wants the ball in her hand 
and wants to win the game,” said 
Houck. 

Not only did the team break 
records in Myrtle Beach, but they 
also finished with a winning re- 
cord of 6-1. “We hit the ball well. 
We had a couple minor defensive 
flaws, but we’ll work on that at 
practice,” said Houck. “We go 
won spring break to see what we 
need to work on as a team and 
come back to work on it during 
practice.” 

Spratt sees potential in her team 
once the lineup is adjusted. “Spring 
break showed that our team has a 
lot of talent,” said Spratt. “I think 
we fit well, but we’ve had to make 
a lot of adjustments.” 

“We lost a pitcher in the fall, 


so our short stop, Stacy Nagy has 
stepped up to help pitch and is do- 
ing a wonderful job,” said Spratt. 
“Third baseman, Kelsey Shutt, has 
moved to short stop to fill Stacy’s 
spot, and Rachel Nagy comes to 
play third.” 

Spring break was a good op- 
portunity to work out the glitches 
and incorporate the rookies to 
the team. “Our freshmen per- 
formed really well,” said R. Nagy. 
“There’s only three of them and 
they did outstanding. This is re- 
ally needed because six of us will 
be gone next year.” 

“Tt’s been a lot of adjusting. We 
have to get use to that,” said Spratt. 
“We have a tough team and we 
have to adapt. This team can bring 
a lot. We’re just trying to smooth 
out the kinks.” 


Flash Sports Quiz: 


1. What was the score of the deciding fifth set during 
JCMVB’s victory over Springfield College? 


2. What haircut did a few tennis players choose to 


sport during their trip to Hilton Head island? 


Answers: 
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3. What exclusive JCWB club of 11 members did Jen 
Hnatuck join during the team’s 80-74 victory over Wid- 


ener? 


4. What record did the JC softball team finish with after their 


trip to Myrtle Beach? 


16 
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Professor Barlow hands back a bag of ashes 


By Joun T. HurFSTETLER 





Last week Dr. Barlow, in his 
Western Political Thought class, 
handed back a set of students’ pa- 
pers. Walking around the room, 
he discussed some of the com- 
mon trends and mistakes among 
them. Each paper was flipped over 
to conceal the grade and slowly 
handed to each student, except one 
paper. It had been burnt to ashes, 
neatly collected in a plastic baggie, 
and was dropped on the desk with 
a dull thud. 

The student, who out of embar- 
rassment wishes to remain anony- 
mous, thought at first it was a joke. 

“T kind of chuckled at first and 





looked at him waiting for an expla- 
nation, but he didn’t say anything. 
He just kept walking around the 
room. I never got his attention.” 
Throughout class, many stu- 
dents remained confused and 
mildly entertained. But as the min- 
utes passed with Dr. Barlow carry- 
ing on as usual, many became sus- 
pect of the situation. Sophomore 
Jefferson Howard recalled the ex- 


tent of the distraction. 

“We really had trouble focusing 
on the discussion of the readings, 
especially due to the smell. It was 
as if Dr. Barlow had been waiting 
until just before class to burn it, 
making it clear that they were real 
ashes and that he wasn’t kidding.” 

Some students thought that it 
was a sort of test relating to the 
course. The class looks at Western 
political philosophy, and a large 
part of the assignment for the paper 
dealt with Machiavelli’s Prince. 

“Machiavelli says that it’s better 
to be both feared and loved, but if 
you have to chose one, chose fear. I 
asked myself if this was simply Dr. 
Barlow following his advice,” said 


senior Jonas Keene. 

Another student, sophomore 
Mary McNeely, thought it might 
have something to do with Locke’s 
Second Treatise on Government, 
which the class is currently read- 
ing. 
“Locke says that through your 
labor you make something your 
property. [Name withheld] labored 
for days on that paper. I was there! 
According to Locke, [name with- 
held] has a right to gain reparation 
and restraint against further injus- 
tice.” 

The ash-receiving student point- 
ed out though, that Locke distin- 
guished student-teacher relation- 
ships as operating differently. 


When pressed for comment, Dr. 
Barlow refused, save one curious 
statement. 

“Unlike the phoenix, I doubt 
anything of value will arise from 
those ashes.” 

The student finally determined 
that she had failed the paper and 
is now looking into withdraw- 
ing from the course. Those who 
remain in the class all seem to be 
working extra hard to avoid these 
harsh, new, and apparently hap- 
hazard standards. 

“We’re working harder than 
ever!” said Keene, before getting 
back to the reading due for their 
next class period. “Machiavelli 
knew what he was talking about.” 





Dear Grandfather Wolfe 
Take a drink, pop a pill, fight obesity 


By BRANDON WOLFE 


Dear Grandfather Wolfe, 

It seems as though the youth in 
this country continue to pack on 
the pounds. As a mother, I was 
wondering what kind of advice 
you could give about raising my 
children in a healthy home? Also, 
what kind of advice would you 
give the American public in order 
to solve this crisis? 


Sincerely, 

A Concerned Citizen 
Grandfather Wolfe’s  Re- 
sponse: 


Concern is a funny word. I am 
concerned about a lot of things— 
none of these concerns involve 
children. Things like: Will I get 
up to urinate in the middle of 
night? And, if I do, what color 
will it be this time? 

Perhaps one evening it will 
turn red. I’ll make sure to care- 
fully aim it into a plastic bottle la- 
beled cranberry juice if and when 
it does. You know what? Kids 
love the Cran. Especially greasy, 
fat kids eating cheeseburger 
Doritos after school in the park. 

This is where I come in. I'll 
walk around the park until I see 
some thirsty pre-teens. No one 
wants mouth full of fake cheese- 
burger without a little liquid to 
wash it down. When they take a 
sip and inevitably ask me what 
kind of cranberry juice it is, I'll 
just say, “It’s been recycled.” 
Double lesson. 

But if you’d really like to 
know what you could do for the 
American youth, and how to be a 
good mother, please consider be- 
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coming a soccer coach. Do you 
drink? Good. Do you also take 
Valium and Zoloft consistently 
without your doctor’s consent? 
No? Well, start. 

Once you’ve been on this 
schedule for a month, I’d say 
you’re ready to coach. Buy your- 
self a lime green work-out suit, 
an obnoxiously loud whistle and, 
of course, a soccer ball decorated 
flask. 

Place flyers around town that 
proclaim, “For after school fun 
and exercise join Team Soc- 
cer Smiles! (For the Obese)” It 
would probably be a good idea 
to go around to every family to 
invite their kids for try-outs. Af- 
ter a few days, it will be time to 
make cuts. You’re going to want 
to keep the weakest, least athlet- 
ic, and the most prone to losing 
their virginity in their forties type 
of kids. 

This way you will know for 
sure that your team will always 
fall short of any expectation you 
provide, thus allowing you to 
constantly yell at them. Also, I’m 
guessing from the fact that you’re 
a human being that your dreams 
never exactly came true. You can 
use that for rage. 

Don’t worry if they begin to 
complain to their parents about 
“depression” or “lack of a will to 
live.” These are just the words of 
children. Chances are their par- 
ents are abusing alcohol, Valium, 
and Zoloft too. They probably 
have a couple of broken dreams 
as well that they thrust upon their 
disappointingly obese and ugly 
children. 

So sit back, take a drink, pop a 
pill and fight obesity. 
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By Roy HoLm 


Dear Grandma 








great communion. 





I wanted to send you a Happy Easter Card. I hope that grandpa’s 
bar mitzvah will go well. We celebrated Easter already venerating 
St. Patrick’s and the day that he drove the evil elves out of Cam- 
bodia with the help of Santa Clause and Keystone Black. It was a 








S THUMBS UP, THUMBS DowK(’S 


in Muddy Run. 


— 


Thumbs up to the “Suck for a Buck” fundraiser. I have no 
idea what it benefits, but I guarantee to be a platinum member. 


Thumbs down to whoever stole a bike from a local resident 
last weekend. We have perfectly fine public bikes swimming 


Thumbs down to the comedian at All Class Night for telling 
the same jokes two years in a row. 


Thumbs down to the comedian at All Class Night for telling 
the same jokes two years in a row. 


_ BY ERIN BURT 
= EE 1 
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OUTSIDE! 


OH GOO! THEY'RE 
EVERYWHERE/ 


OH, HARRY! 


QUICK, 
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o0o0orRs! 
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Opinion 
Line 


By BRANDON WOLFE AND 
Roy Ho_m 





“T hope Sarah Palin gets co- 
lon cancer.” 

“Fish tacos? Really? Is that 
the best you could come up 
with?” 

“Socialism is here. I don’t 
want this Osama-Care.” 

“The JC vs. Penn State Vol- 
leyball poster is not at all funny. 
Not at all. In fact, it makes me 
wonder if laughter exists in this 
world.” 

“Sometimes when I’m drunk 
on a Saturday all I want is a 
burger, but I can’t get one.” 

“T’m tired of the police. They 
say they are here to serve and 
protect, but all they seem to 
do is give me traffic tickets for 
parking somewhere at a certain 
arbitrary time. Why don’t they 
actually do something useful 
and possibly serve and protect? 
Why do they care more about 
street cleaning than they do 
about me?” 

“Tt’s pretty obvious that God 
created the world in seven days. 
I mean, why else would there 
be seven days in week? Nobody 
ever thinks of that, and I’m sick 
of it.” 

“Jackie Chan is a washed up 
karate machine. He can’t act, 
and, above all, he really can’t 
sing. Imagine Jackie Chan star- 
ring in a musical on Broadway. 
Actually, “Rush Hour: The 
Musical” sounds pretty sweet. 
Then I’d get to see Chris Tucker 
again.” 

“Nothing grosses me out 
more than taking a poop while 
another person is taking a poop. 
It’s a constant reminder of what 
I am doing. Plus I feel uncom- 
fortable pushing as hard as I 
want. Sometimes I just want to 
get it all out and people ruin it 
for me.” 

“Why does no one care any- 
more? Come on, start caring.” 

“Did you hear about that 
dude who got caught growing 
pot because he burned plants 
in his chimney? That guy was 
stupid.” 

“T find bellybuttons to be very 
attractive and seductive. Don’t 
tell anyone.” 


*These opinions were submitted 
by various JC students. 





Dumpster diving 
The phenomenon hits Juniata 
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White & nerdy 


Ben “Button” Tritsch spits rhymes 
A&E - PAGE 9 








All-American boy 


Miller competes in collegiate bow! 
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offer two online courses 


Principles of IT, Religion and War classes are unique opportunities for students 


By ERIN TurvEY 





Juniata is offering online courses 
during the Summer 2010 and Fall 
2010 semesters. 

John Wright, assistant professor 
of computer science, is offering an 
online Principles of IT course this 
summer. In the fall, Donald Brax- 
ton, Professor and Chair of the 
Religion Department, is offering 
Religion and War. 

Wright is currently taping his 
Principles of IT lectures. “The 
class will be run in the normal time 
period with things due each day,” 


said Wright. He is working with 
the TLT to put all of his lectures on 
the public drive. 

Wright thinks it is a good idea 
for Juniata to offer summer cours- 
es online. “Online courses during 
the summer would help people 
that can’t stay on campus,” Wright 
said. 

Sophomore Monica Dhaduk 
agrees with Wright. “T think it’s 
a really good idea,” said Dhaduk. 
“Having summer courses online 
will provide convenience for those 
that have jobs or obligations at 
home and can’t stay on campus.” 


Other students disagree. “Noth- 
ing could replace the student- 
teacher interaction that happens in 
the classroom,” said sophomore 
Megan Gotowski. 

Campus opinion on the matter 
is mixed, but Braxton is excited 
about the unique opportunity of 
offering an online course. He initi- 
ated conversations about moving 
online to the Provost, Jim Lakso 
and President Tom Kepple last fall. 

“The online class is different 
than any other class because it is 
a New York Times class,” said 
Braxton. The content for the class 
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Members of Hillel, African-American Student Alliance, Women’s Group, All Ways of Loving, Spanish 
Club and Plexus come together for a candlelight vigil in honor of Yom Ha’Shoa, National Holocaust 
Remembrance Day. 


Country group for Major Event 


Student opinion divided on JAB’s selection of Gloriana 


By Lipsy Morrison 





Country group Gloriana is the 
main act performing at Juniata’s 
Major Event on Apr. 22 in the 
IM Gym in Kennedy Sports and 
Recreation Center. 

The choice made by the Juniata 
Activities Board (JAB) is receiv- 
ing divided opinion on campus. 
Though some are excited about 
the event, many feel it reflects 
the desires of a small student 
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percentage. 
“Just because the person co- 


students $20. 





“T don’t want to waste my 


ordinating Major Event this year 
wanted a country band doesn’t 
mean the rest of us do! That was 
poor planning on JAB’s part,” 
said an anonymous senior. 

JAB has around a $100,000 
budget for yearly events, 40 per- 
cent of which is allotted for Ma- 
jor Event. Attending the concert 
of this relatively unknown band 
is costing students $15 and non- 
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money on an unknown band I 
haven’t heard of before,” said ju- 
nior Travis Raup. 

However, some students are 
looking forward to the perfor- 
mance. “I’m really interested in 
the Major Event this year, but I 
like country so I can understand 
why some people wouldn’t share 


> see MAJOR EVENT page 5 
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will essentially be the same; it’s the 
delivery that will be different. The 
class will use podcasts, video lec- 
tures, chatrooms and skype inter- 
views instead of in-class lectures. 

Juniata was invited by the New 
York Times to participate in their 
program. The class is capped at 
25 students, eight of which will 
be Juniata students. The course is 
then open to any Times reader who 
wants to register. 

“One thing that I was very in- 
sistent on before I was willing to 
teach this class was that a certain 
number of slots be reserved for Ju- 


niata students,” said Braxton. 

The seats in the class that were 
reserved for Juniata students filled 
within hours of course registration 
being open. The course will be 
advertised publicly in the Times 
beginning in May. 

“The class will attract people 
from all over the world,” said 
Braxton, who thinks this is a great 
opportunity for the Juniata com- 
munity. “The big benefit to stu- 
dents is the opportunity to inter- 
act with people from all over the 





> see ONLINE COURSES page 2 


Scheduling help 


New course selection program 


By ALEX SHOPE 





A new scheduling program is 
changing the way Juniata College 
students plan their semesters. The 
Juniata Scheduling Assistant is a 
web application that can be used 
in conjunction with WebAdvisor 
to create course lists for upcoming 
semesters. 

“T think it’s a good tool that 
helps you save time,” said Regis- 
trar Athena Frederick. According 
to Frederick, the program is use- 
ful because it does not do all of the 
thinking for the students. Instead it 
functions as a scheduling aide so 
students can see the way their se- 
mester will lay out. 

The Scheduling Assistant made 
its debut this spring semester in 
its beta, or test version, and there- 
fore was not officially a part of the 
Juniata scheduling tools. “When 
students get back this fall, this is 
going to be on the top part of our 
[Academic Arch tab] page,” said 
Frederick. 

The “Academics” tab on each 
student’s Arch page presents a 
variety of tools, including those 
for advising purposes. It will soon 
include the Scheduling Assistant 
link. 

“The next level I’m seeing for 
these tools is how to use it; how 
to time its use with the active cal- 
endar. I’m hoping that students 
are more prepared in the advisor 
meeting: do they have enough 
things written out or printed out,” 
said Frederick. 

Although the Scheduling Assis- 
tant was only out for a test drive 
this spring semester, it already has 
students talking. “I really liked it. 
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It made the whole scheduling pro- 
cess so much easier,” said sopho- 
more Shauna Deschenes. 

Deschenes added that she wished 
she could have had the scheduling 
assistant for past semesters as well. 
“Tt used to be that I’d have to try 
to draw out a grid for myself and 
work my schedule out that way. I 
used to have to erase a lot. This 
new program works so much bet- 
ter,” said Deschenes. 

While the Scheduling Assistant 
will provide its service for current 
and future students, the class of 
2010 will never be able to experi- 
ence this tool. “I really wish they 
had come up with something like 
that before now. I really would’ve 
used that,” said senior T.J. Breya. 

Word about the Scheduling As- 
sistant is spreading fast. Unfortu- 
nately, though, word did not spread 
fast enough for some students. 
“This is really cool. I’m going to 
use this next time I schedule my 
classes,” said sophomore Kimber- 
ly Amrod. 

The Scheduling Assistant started 
as an assignment for the Juniata 
course called Software Engineer- 
ing. “I was in Software Engineer- 
ing last spring and for that class 
you build a piece of software from 
the ground up,” said junior Mi- 
chael Baker, one of the creators of 
the Scheduling Assistant. 

In order to come up with ideas 
for a software program to write, 
Baker and his classmates reached 
out to the students for sugges- 
tions. “We had been talking about 
scheduling and how frustrating the 
whole system was. We took all of 





> see SCHEDULING page 6 
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Effects of health care bill 


Students insured to 26 under new legislation 


By Scotr ANDREWS 





After over a year of debate, the 
new health care bill was signed 
into law on Mar. 23. The bill brings 
with it a large monetary commit- 
ment, but it will cut back on the 
costs of existing health care plans 
and could reduce the size of the 
Congressional budget in the long 
run. College students and grads 
will feel some of the effects. 

The biggest effect the bill will 
have on college students is the new 
mandate that insurance companies 
must allow children and young 
adults to stay on their parents’ plan 
until the age of 26, which will help 
keep recent graduates insured as 
they look for jobs. 

“T think it’s a good start towards 
fixing our healthcare problem, but 
like most things that are passed by 
Congress, it’s not perfect,” said 
sophomore Tucker Good. “Over 
the next five to ten years it must 
be reevaluated and any problems 
must be fixed.” 

The Congressional Budget Of- 
fice estimates that the bill will cost 
$940 billion in the first 10 year. 
Future projections will help close 
the budget deficit by about $130 
billion over the first 10 years and 
as much as $1.2 trillion over the 
second 10 years. 

The main goal of the legislation 
before its passing was to expand 
Medicaid, reform current laws and 
expand health coverage to millions 
of currently uninsured Americans. 

The first aspect of the law to 
take effect will be the creation of 
a federally-funded program in the 
next 90 days that will temporar- 
ily cover people with pre-existing 
medical conditions. 

In general, health insurance 
will be provided to uninsured or 
self-employed Americans through 
state-based insurance rates. Dis- 
counts will be available for indi- 
viduals and families with incomes 
between 133 and 400 percent of 
the poverty level. Federal funding 
for establishing these exchanges 


will be available to states within 
the next year and will continue 
to be available until Jan. 1, 2015. 
Separate insurance exchanges will 
be created for small businesses in 
2014. 

Another key intention of the 
new law is to finance itself through 
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| think it’s a good 
start towards fix- 
ing our healthcare 
problem, but like 
most things that are 
passed by Congress, 
it’s not perfect. 
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three new taxes. Beginning Jul. 1, 
there will be a 10 percent tax on in- 
door tanning bed services. 

Freshman Erica Thieman, who 
uses indoor tanning beds occa- 
sionally, thought the tax should 
be placed elsewhere. “Instead of 
raising the taxes on tanning bed 
services, which are usually locally 
owned businesses, increasing taxes 
on cosmetic surgery would make 
more sense because it would affect 
the middle class less,” said Thie- 
man. 

In 2012, the Medicare Payroll 
Tax will apply a 3.8 percent tax 
on unearned or investment income 
in families earning more than 
$250,000 annually. Additionally, 
new taxes will be levied on various 
health equipment and pharmaceu- 
ticals. 

Finally, in 2018, there will be a 
40 percent tax on insurance plans 
valued at more than $10,500 per 
individual or $27,500 for fam- 
ily plans. However, the insurance 
company bears the burden of this 
tax and not the consumer purchas- 
ing it. 

The law will also tweak Medi- 
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care and Medicaid for various pur- 
poses. In 2011, seniors will receive 
a 50 percent discount on brand 
name drugs through Medicare. 
Medicaid will expand to cover up 
to 133 percent of the poverty level, 
which is $29,327 for a family of 
four. 

In addition, no federal funds 
will go toward paying for abor- 
tions, except in the cases of rape, 
incest or necessity for the mother’s 
health. Abortion coverage can be 
purchased separately, but it will 
not be federally subsidized. 

Although the bill is already in 
effect, some Republicans are not 
giving up the fight, saying that the 
individual mandate that all Ameri- 
cans must purchase health insur- 
ance by 2014 or pay a fine of $695 
per year is unconstitutional. 

“Tt is a gross overstepping of 
the federal government’s respon- 
sibilities that is unconstitutional 
not only on this basis but also that 
it federally penalizes inactivity in 
the market rather than acting as a 
mere regulator,” said sophomore 
Andrew Hoffman. 

It will cover childless adults be- 
ginning in 2014 and will not be ex- 
panded to illegal immigrants. Also, 
the federal government will pay 
100 percent of Medicaid’s costs 
for covering newly eligible indi- 
viduals through 2016. 

Six months after its enactment, 
the new law will mandate that no 
insurance company can deny chil- 
dren coverage based on a pre-ex- 
isting condition. Starting in 2014, 
insurance companies will not be 
able to deny coverage to anyone 
with a pre-existing condition. 

“Reducing the power of the 
health insurance companies is very 
important. Creating a more com- 
petitive health insurance market 
and reducing the legal loop-holes 
such as ‘pre-existing conditions’ 
gives power to the consumers for 
more affordable and dependable 
healthcare for all,” said sophomore 
David Sill. 


Internet instruction new option 


> from ONLINE COURSES page 1 





world, coming at the issue of reli- 
gion and war from their own cul- 
tural perspectives.” Braxton hopes 
that students enrolled in the class 
will have peers from places such 
as Asia, South America and Africa. 

“T think it’s really cool that 
we're trying to get other students 
from outside the Juniata campus,” 
said sophomore Katie Graves. 

Dhaduk agrees that this is an- 
other positive aspect of moving 
online for the College. “Being of 
a different culture, I feel that it’s a 
great idea for students to be inter- 
acting with people from different 
cultures,” said Dhaduk. “It will 
not only help with the class, but 
it will also help with student’s 
general conceptions of other cul- 
tures.” 

Participating in this program 
will also give Juniata more pres- 
tige. “Juniata courses are being 
listed with Harvard, UC-Berkley 
and other internationally known 


schools’ courses,” said Braxton. 

Along with prestige comes op- 
portunity and experience. “If this 
course’s information is published 
and kids are having the opportu- 
nity to try the class or read about 
it around the world, it is going to 
make Juniata more inviting for in- 
ternational students to come study 
here,”’ said Braxton. 

Braxton understands that people 
may feel bitter about the idea of 
online courses. “There has been a 


huge over-reaction,” said Braxton. 
“Some believe we’re going to lose 
our liberal arts flavor and intimacy 
and that it’s a huge mistake.” 

He sees the class as an opportu- 
nity to enhance the overall experi- 
ence for students. “They’re going 
to sacrifice the classroom experi- 
ence to do this online course, but 
they will have the opportunity to 
interact with people from all over 
the world that they can’t get any 
other way,” said Braxton. 


Would you take online courses if Juniata were to 
offer them? 


Yes _ | 32% 


Maybe _ 41% 





OUT OF 110 RESPONDENTS 


No _——— 27% Pens 4 
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Queen for a night 
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On April 9, AWoL sponsored the annual Drag Show. Natasha 
was, by far, the favorite act of the night. She won the com- 
petition by giving an entertaining performance of “Toxic” by 
Britney Spears. 
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Dumpster diving feeds students for free 


Juniatians find new way to eat, capitalize on wasted food by Sheetz and Weis 


By Davip Hatem 





Four Juniata students, who wish 
to remain anonymous, have been 
raiding dumpsters at Sheetz and 
Weis for the past three months in 
a successful effort to get free food. 
The phenomenon has been dubbed 
“dumpster diving.” 

Dumpster diving is the process 
of sorting through a dumpster in an 
effort to find discarded yet edible 
food that has just or almost reached 
its ‘sell by’ date. 

The students were introduced to 
the idea while watching a televi- 
sion news story. The story covered 
a college student’s project on how 
long he could live off of dumpster 
food. The idea came to fruition af- 
ter the students again heard about 
dumpster diving once again from 
a friend. 

“We heard about it from a third 
party,” said one dumpster diver. 
“This third-party kid was poor, but 
we got about $150 worth of food 
the first time we went with him.” 

The dumpster divers’ efforts 
have proven to be a profitable en- 
deavor. 

“One time, we got about a dozen 


of those $15 jugs of pomegranate 
juice,” said a second dumpster 
diver. “I mean, if you went to the 
store two hours earlier you would 
be buying the same thing anyway.” 

In addition to pomegranate juice, 
the dumpster divers find other ex- 
pensive food items as well. “We 
get a lot of prepackaged gourmet 
food and organic food that doesn’t 
sell well.” 

After a few successful trips, 
the dumpster divers realized how 
much food stores were wasting. 

“IT heard somewhere that one 
fifth of food in supermarkets gets 
tossed,” said a dumpster diver. “If 
there was an arrangement so that 
the needy of Huntingdon could 
sign a release of liability waiver, 
these stores could donate all of the 
food to local food banks. Weis, Gi- 
ant and Wal-Mart could feed all of 
Huntingdon’s poor.” 

Another dumpster divers agrees 
that there is a charitable aspect of 
dumpster diving that Huntingdon 
is missing out on. “I’ve seen sev- 
eral places in America where there 
were several non-profits feeding 
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According to Pennsylvania state law, as long as the dumpster is not locked or marked “warning no trespass- 
ing” and assuming that the goal of the person is to recover recyclable items, “dumpster diving” is not illegal. 








Freedom at Juniata 
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Hillel hosts the 3rd Annual Freedom Seder, which celebrates the freedom from oppression of several 
minority groups on campus. This year they collaborated with are the African-American Student Alli- 
ance, Women’s Group, Plexus, All Ways of Loving and Spanish Club. 








Book rentals to 
begin Fall 2010 


Discounted software, ebooks too 


By Matt Hitt 


Juniata’s bookstore is offering 
textbook rentals beginning in the 
fall 2010 semester. Additionally, 
students will be able to download 
digital eBooks. 

“The time is right,” said Jer- 
emy Santos, bookstore manager. 
“Rentals are a good way to pro- 
vide the best deal for students 
purchasing books.” 

The bookstore and its employ- 
ees are fully committed to this 
alternative. Santos explained that 
this is a long awaited student op- 
portunity without any security 
deposit required. 

“But in order for this to be 
a success, the students need to 
make it so,” said Santos. 

Follett, the company that man- 
ages the bookstore, reports that 
book rentals have been a success 
with the other college bookstores 
they manage. Follet is the na- 
tion’s largest provider of library 
materials, the leading operator of 
college bookstores and a major 
distributor of textbooks to institu- 
tions at all educational levels. 

Students will be able to rent 
their textbooks directly from Fol- 
let. 

Students who frequently sell 
their books at the end of the se- 
mester believe book rentals will 
be good alterative to purchasing. 

“Oh really? That’s great,” said 
senior Sophia Suarez, who ap- 
peared surprised, yet anxious 
about this opportunity. “[I wish 
they could] have done it before 
my senior year.” 

Others are neutral to the eco- 
nomically and environmentally 


friendly change. 

“This won’t really affect me. 
I like to keep most of my books 
in case I need them for future 
reference,” said freshman Megan 
Burger. 

Other 
doubts. 

“Yeah, this sounds like a good 
idea, but computers and Internet 
aren’t the most reliable. Books 
however, are always reliable,” 
said sophomore Pam Heinrichs. 

CaféScribe, a division of Fol- 
lett, offers digital textbooks. 
These downloads are cheaper 
than a hard copy and offer spe- 
cial features such as highlight- 
ing, text-to-speech, digital notes 
directly on the textbook and a 
search box that allows for finding 
specific information within the 
book. Also, students can interact 
with other students and profes- 
sors within the CaféScribe envi- 
ronment. 

In an effort to make the pro- 
gram more reliable, CaféScribe 
allows the entire application to 
run from a USB device. This is 
called MyScribe Portable. With 
MyScribe Portable, work and 
books can be accessed from any- 
where. 

With his own children enter- 
ing college soon, Santos knows 
how important technology is to 
students. Santos personally uses 
these programs and promotes the 
use of them. With these eBooks, 
students will be able to have the 
complete text available to them at 
all times, unlike most companies 
that require an Internet connec- 


students have their 
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Raystown Lake: a spring destination 


Off-campus escape offers a number of activities beyond Pig Roast 


By Bryan AUNGST 





Raystown Lake provides many 
activities aside from Mountain 
Day and Pig Roast. Students look- 
ing to enjoy the warm weather can 
take advantage of the lake’s 28 
miles of water and wilderness. 

“There’s so much to do at Ray- 
stown,” said senior Jordan Mc- 
Gowan, who enjoys his leisure 
time at the lake in the warmer 
weather. “It’s fun to just go and 
hang out with people and get some 
sun, even if you don’t have any 
big plans while you’re there. It’s 
a good place to go and get away 
from campus for the day.” 

The lake is home to five hiking 
and mountain biking trails which 
amount to over 70 miles of cleared 
path. Some paths are geared to- 
ward beginners, while others can 
take days to complete. 

Bike rentals are offered at three 
different locations: Laughing Bush 
on campus, Rothrock Outfitters, 
located at 418 Penn Street in Hunt- 
ingdon and at Rothrock’s beach lo- 
cation at Seven Points Recreation 
Area, the site of Pig Roast. Prices 
for bike rentals at Rothrock are 
$27 for one day, $51 for two days 
and $64 for three days. Most rent- 
als from Laughing Bush are free. 
Transportation of rented equip- 
ment is not provided to Raystown 
Lake. 

Boating, canoeing and kayaking 
are additional activities at the lake, 
which provide numerous launch- 
ing ramps around the perimeter. 
According to the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers Web site, the best 
place to launch boats on busy days 
is at Seven Points, since the lake’s 
smaller launch sites fill up quickly. 
However, other smaller ramps 
such as Aitch and Snyder’s Run 
are available. Students can rent 
kayaks and canoes from Laughing 
Bush and Rothrock. 

Kayak rentals at Rothrock are 
$23 per day for a solo, and $33 per 
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Three Juniata students enjoy a day canoeing on Raystown Lake. Canoes can be rented at Rothrock Outfitters at Seven Points Recreation Area. 


day for a two-person kayak. Ca- 
noe rentals are priced the same as 
mountain bike rentals. 

Ski High Adventures Inc., an 
outdoor rentals affiliate of the lake 
located at Seven Points, provides 
Parasail rides, water trampolines 
and Jet Ski rentals. “There’s also 
water trampolines at Seven Points. 
I’m not sure the exact pricing, but 
I think it may be like one dollar, 
definitely affordable for college 
kids,” said Andrea Croyle, a local 
resident who frequently takes her 
two children, Elijah, 7, and Elise, 


4, to the lake. 

The Croyles enjoy fishing, boat- 
ing and tubing. However, one of 
the family’s favorite activities is 
catching crayfish at Corbin’s Is- 
land. “One time when I was swim- 
ming at Corbin’s Island, I saw one 
that was as big as a lobster,” said 
Elijah. 

Although titled so, Corbin’s Is- 
land is not an island. Instead, it is 
a picnic area/boat launch located 
half a mile below the dam. Mrs. 
Croyle also noted that the lake is 
good for flying kites. 


“Thaven’t made it out to the lake 
yet, but I’m really looking forward 
to taking advantage of all it has 
to offer,” said freshman Matthew 
Musser. 

Swimming is permitted in any 
area of the lake unless marked by 
an illegal to swim sign. Public 


beaches surround the lake, two of 


which are Seven Points and Tat- 
man Run Beach, located off the 
southern end of the lake off Route 
994. 

The lake’s grassy shores pro- 
vide space for games of kickball, 


volleyball and other sports. The 
lake also offers less physical ac- 
tivities as well, such as picnicking. 
Designated picnic areas allow for 
grilling. Fishing is allowed with 
a Pennsylvania State Fishing Li- 
cense. Fishing licenses can be pur- 
chased and printed online or pur- 
chased at many campgrounds and 
tackle shops. 

Raystown Lake also offers dif- 
ferent types of campsites at vari- 
ous prices, though they run around 
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AWoL encourages campus pride 


Students are invited to participate in activities to raise awareness 


By LJ Tuorson 





For several years All Ways of 
Loving has been encouraging di- 
versity awareness through Pride 
Week. Pride Week is a week in 
the spring where students can par- 
ticipate in activates designed to 
increase knowledge of different 
sexual orientations. This year it is 
being held from April 12 to 17. 

The signature of Pride Week 
is different colored shirts for ev- 
ery day. “Each day we wear a 
shirt that is a different color of 
the rainbow,” said Co-President 
of AWoL, sophomore Katie 
“Boom” Peters. Monday, starts 
with red, and each day follows the 
rainbow finishing with purple on 
Saturday. 

The real kick off for Pride 
Week was AWoL’s drag show. 
This event provided a transition 
between Freedom Week and Pride 
Week. Monday involved an activ- 
ity concluding Freedom Week, 
the Freedom Seder. 


Tuesday, students congregated 
in the Office of Student Activities 
to make PostSecret cards. 

Wednesday was a day for de- 
bate following the movie depict- 
ing Harvey Milk’s struggles. “We 
are showing excerpts of “Milk” 
and talking about the non-discrim- 
ination policy and how it’s not 
cool,” said Peters. The discussion 
was centered around the College’s 
policy for transgendered students. 
“The college’s non discrimination 
policy does not include transgen- 
dered students and we are trying 
to include them in the policy,” 
said Peters. 

According to Peters, a small 
group of Juniata students has 
been leading the campaign to 
change the non-discrimination 
policy. “We just feel that it’s only 
fair that transgendered students 
are protected from discrimina- 
tion,” said freshman Luke Thomp- 
son, a member of AWoL, and the 
group attempting to change the 


policy. 


On Thurs. April 15, AWoL will 
hold a Str8 Talk panel at 6:30 p.m. 
in the Neff auditorium in von Li- 
ebig Center for Science. AWoL 
held a Str8 Talk panel in the be- 
ginning of the year, but are hoping 
that that more students and their 
faculty advisor, Professor Grace 
Fala, will attend. 

Str8 Talk is one of the most im- 
portant events that AWoL holds 
during Pride Week. “I encourage 
people, especially freshman, to go 
because it’s basically round two. 
During the first Str8 talk CWS 
students were required to go, and 
may not have approached it with 
an open-minded point of view. 
This time if you are interested you 
can see it after going through a 
whole semester to reflect and see 
what the issues really are.” 

Friday is the National Day of 
Silence, and how the date of Pride 
Week is chosen. “Pride week is 
typically the week of the Day of 
Silence, which is always a Fri- 
day,” said Peters. Friday night will 


be a trip to Patrick’s Lodge for the 
AWoL members. 

Saturday, the concluding day 
for Pride Week, is Relay for Life, 
where AWoL will have a team. 

The goal of Pride Week is 
awareness. “It’s to increase 
awareness of conflicts that may 
arise for gay and lesbian students 
on campus and worldwide,” said 
Thompson. 

Peters thinks that it is important 
for Pride Week to continue. “For 
better general awareness of the 
issues that affect the community, 
and just about the community it- 
self, especially with Str8 Talk, it’s 
not just gay and lesbian, it’s also 
bisexual, transsexual, pansexual 
and others,” said Peters. 


AWolL's 
Str8 Talk panel 


Thurs. April 15 
6:30 p.m. 
Neff Lecture Hall 





Bookstore 


> from BOOK RENTAL page 3 





tion to view. 

Driven by students and tech- 
nology, the bookstore has made 
strides within the last year to help 
students get the best service possi- 
ble. The bookstore shelves are now 
stocked with discounted computer 
software and digital eBooks. For 
instance, Follett offers Microsoft 
Office Professional Plus 2007, typ- 
ically sold for $499.99, for $79.98. 

Not all textbooks will be avail- 
able for rent, however. “There 
will be a usage parameter that will 
determine if the textbooks can be 
rented,” said Santos, “but not all of 
the details have been worked out 
yet.” Textbooks rentals for classes 
that are offered every other year 
will be unlikely. 

Santos notes that book renting 
will be well advertised. There will 
be information in the freshman 
packets for orientation, informa- 
tion on the bookstore website and 
advertisements inside the store. 
For those who wish to purchase 
books, this option will still be 
available. 
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An astronomy class at Juniata 
accommodates and interests stu- 
dents from all disciplines yearly. 
The class, PC-120, is a three credit 
course taught every fall by William 
W. Woolford Professor in Physics 
Dr. Norm Siems. 

Siems began teaching astrono- 
my in 1980 as part of the physics 
department. “The class builds on 
an understanding of the history 


of astronomy, from the ancient 
Greeks and Egyptians up until the 
modern day,” said Siems. “Then it 
covers the basic principles of our 
solar system, stars and galaxies 
and discusses the evolution of the 
universe. Also, as part of the class, 
we have two observing nights per 
week where students learn to rec- 
ognize stars and constellations. 
Most of the time we also use the 
observatory on those nights.” 
Although there is no astronomy 
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The observatory on campus is used by the Astronomy department. This 
observatory is used to map stars in the sky, and is a great hands on 
learning resource for Juniata students located behind BAC. 


JUNIATIAN 


POE, student interest in the class 
has allowed it to persist. “Often 
the class is fairly evenly divided 
among students of all ages,” said 
Siems, “but there is always a sub- 
stantial amount of education POEs. 
I enjoy teaching it because, among 
other things, it helps students un- 
derstand the scientific approach to 
learning about nature.” 

Located behind Brumbaugh 
Academic Center, Juniata’s obser- 
vatory was built in 1986 by Paul E. 
Hickes ‘42. Its rotating telescope 
was equipped with a camera two 
years ago. 

“This past fall we used the cam- 
era to take some pictures of Jupiter 
during an observing night,” said 
sophomore Matt Begley. “Nor- 
mally the things we learn on those 
nights are a part of the final exam, 
but this past fall had the worst 
weather since the class started, so 
it was not counted.” 

Leading manufacturer John 
Brashier built the original tele- 
scope in 1908, after he visited 
Juniata to speak. Although it 
was replaced, it is still kept in a 
supply closet in the physics wing 
of BAC. 

“Occasionally students will use 
it for research, but other than that, 
my class is the only one that uses 
the observatory,” said Siems. 

Each year, one student is as- 
signed the role of astronomy as- 
sistant; their job is to help in the 
operation of the observatory. “In 
the past, I’ve had several assistants 
who went on to work in major ob- 
servatories,”’ said Siems. 

Senior Nick Wilson, an educa- 
tion POE and this past fall’s as- 
tronomy assistant, enjoyed the 
responsibility of working in the 
observatory. “I helped out on the 
observing nights and held review 
sessions before each exam,” said 
Wilson. “TI was also responsible for 
grading the exams.” 

Wilson went on to explain that 
astronomy is intended to give a 
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Astronomy students reach for the stars 


Juniatians from all disciplines experience an ‘out of this world’ science course 
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The current telescope in the campus observatory is digital and more 
advanced than the older one, which was manual and made of brass. 


broad introduction to the concepts 
and relationships of the subject and 
extend them to the scientific meth- 
od as a whole. 

“The organization of the class 
and its emphasis on inquiry really 
helped me with teaching,” said 
Wilson. “The fact that astronomy 
is such a growing field opened my 
mind. We are always learning new 
things about it.” 

Siems, who also teaches Nu- 
clear Physics, Engineering Me- 
chanics, upper level Classical 
Mechanics and some of the intro- 
ductory Physics labs, said that on 


years where there is enough in- 
terest, he teaches an astrophysics 
course. “[Astrophysics] is more 
detailed and math-oriented,” said 
Siems. 

Both Wilson and Begley recom- 
mend the class to anyone inter- 
ested. “The material is very com- 
prehensive and organized well to 
be taught in just a semester. I was 
able to pick up on it quickly,” said 
Begley. 

“Tt’s a very well-liked class, so 
I recommend signing up early be- 
cause it can fill up quickly,” said 
Wilson. 





Campus split on musical choice 
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my excitement,” said junior Car- 
oline Binder. 

Other students also share Bind- 
er’s enthusiasm. 

“T listen to a lot of country, so 
I am really excited,” said sopho- 
more Drew Barnhart. 

After Fabolous and Matt Na- 
thanson concerts, some feel like 
the lesser-known group is a let 
down. “No one I know here likes 
country! St. Vincent College can 
get Taking Back Sunday and All- 
American Rejects to play there 
and you’re telling me that Glo- 
riana and Quietdrive is the best 
JAB can do?” said sophomore 
Austin Ankey. 

Not everyone’s musical taste 
can be accommodated each year, 
but most feel the band selection 
process could be improved by al- 
lowing more student input to be 
considered in the decision. 

“T think it’s pretty unfair how 
a select few on the Major Event 
committee get to decide who 
plays at Juniata. We should all 
get a say by taking a vote. The 


Major Event committee obvi- 
ously doesn’t represent the music 
choices of the entire college,” 
said sophomore Sean Kump. 

The decision to invite Glori- 
ana came through votes by JAB 
members who feel the process 
was logical and well planned. 

“Each member of JAB was 
encouraged to submit as many 
artist ideas as they could come up 
with. From there, the Major 
Event committee did research 
to see which bands were afford- 
able,” said head of the Major 
Event committee, senior Maura 


Are you pleased with the 
Event thi 
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Maybe 


jul 3% 


Not sure 
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Collins. 


There were multiple reasons 


for choosing Gloriana. “Gloriana 
was chosen primarily because of 
support from JAB as well as pric- 
ing. Gloriana fit into the budget 
and allowed us to also book an 
opening act. We are hoping that 
the differences between Gloriana 
and Quietdrive will bring a large 
crowd with differing musical 
preferences,” said Collins. 

Tickets for Major Event are 
available at the Ellis information 
desk, or at www.juniata.edu/ma- 
jorevent. 


entertainment at Major 
Ss year? 
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Springfest and Relay for Life 





Sat., April 17 

ASO [OI, ccecocasoococencnnocccact Opening ceremony 

12:00-4:00 p.m. «0.0... Inflatables 

12-0026:00)p:aeeenee Carnival games 

ISO pie eee: Beach lap 

De) pitti eee eee Spin art frisbees 

2:30 pie ee Water balloon lap 

SOD UN eter: Survivor’s ceremony 

A: QO Osea: “Men as women” lap 

4:00-5:00 p nye Water pong competition, photo booth, 
fortune teller 

AlSX0=5)310) (IO, ccoconcococaccncce Live performance: Nathan Angelo 

5:00 paneetne ee “Tied down” lap 

SEND = 7S OST, ccccceccccnenocnce Dinner on the quad 

00 pie A.B.C. lap 

CQOD= VCD OI, ccoccecccontnccscce Live performance: All Night Dyna- 
mite 

7:00 pie eee eee Derby car lap 

COO ACO OMI, ccnccecceconocncee Live performance: The Hey Day 

CAO ON 00s cetera cetera Relay race lap 

8:00 p.m.-12:00 a.m. ......... Black light mini golf 

GEIS OHS OMT, cosccercecnenocscee Luminaria ceremony 

10:00} pimiee eee “Put cancer to sleep” lap 

NOMOSUACO FOI, ccecocrsccsccen Scavenger hunt 

INNO ONO S perso sco Blind-folded lap 

11:00 p.m.-12:00 a.m. ....... Water pong finals 

WAS pin eeeeeee eee Closing ceremony 

12: 0022200 ange Springfest Fling Dance in VLB 


Roving Reporter: 


If you could pick up Juniata and 
relocate campus anywhere in the 
world where would it be? 





Matthew White ‘11 


Ann-Christin Bensmann ‘10 


“Tt’s perfect 
where it is.”” 


Jamie Pattison ‘10 


Luke Rodgers ‘10 


“Tennessee.” 
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“Somewhere in Alas- 
ka... the mountains.” 


OT, SOWEM wes 


“I wouldn’t relocate 
ih 


right 





CT, 2dney JaeyoiiA| 


TT, ulyog eyoerzey 


“Somewhere in the 
Mediterranean, maybe 
the coast of Spain.” 
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Assistant aids in class registration 
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those ideas and that’s how the idea 
came about,” said Baker. 

The assignment progressed into 
a College recommendation. “This 
year I started working at the Web 
Development office for the school, 
and I transferred all of the code 
over to their systems. This semes- 
ter then, we started testing it with 
students,” said Baker. 

The Scheduling Assistant has 
gotten positive reviews, but there 


is a flaw that concerns Frederick. 
She worries that students will think 
the Scheduling Assistant will reg- 
ister them for their classes. In re- 
ality, it merely creates a schedule 
grid so students can visualize what 
they are registering for. 

On the left side of the Schedul- 
ing Assistant page, in red print, is a 
box that clearly states the Assistant 
will not register students for their 
classes. “T really pushed for that. I 
thought it was very important that 
that be clear,” said Frederick. 


With this new device, current 
students as well as future students 
acquired a new tool to help them 
conquer course selection. “It’s got 
a lot of room to grow and expand 
and even though it may never re- 
place WebAdvisor it is a very use- 
ful tool,” said Baker. 

However, will students ever be 
able to register through the Sched- 
uling Assistant? 

“T guess theoretically it is a pos- 
sibility, but I don’t see it happening 
in the near future,” said Baker. 





Canoe and Kayak rentals available 
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$35. While campers are permitted, 
tent-only campsites are also avail- 
able. 

Camping at the lake is a pastime 
of not only students, but locals as 
well. Millerstown resident Ethan 
Pellman, Midshipman 4 Class, of 
the United States Naval Academy, 
spends a week each summer with 
his family at Raystown Lake. “I 
love the quality family time re- 
ceived from a relaxing week at the 
campground,” said Pellman. 

Many overlooks surround the 
lake and provide scenic views. 
Ridenour Overlook is one exam- 
ple, about a 15 minute drive from 
campus. To get to Ridenour, fol- 
low the “‘to the dam” signs heading 
east on Route 22 from ‘big’ Sheetz. 
Ridenour is located directly across 


from the dam. 

Whatever the excuse for head- 
ing to Raystown Lake, students 
can find their own adventure. New 
things can be experienced and in- 


credible memories can be made. 
As four-year-old Elise pointed out, 
“One time, when we were here and 
I was two, Elijah had a stinkbug on 
his arm and it peed on him.” 


What is your favorite thing to do at Raystown Lake? 


Hit the water 


Grill |e 8% 
Tar eal 21% 


Fish |e 4% 
hd 3% 


Play sports 


Other 

| haven’t been/ 
don’t enjoy going 
to Raystown Lake 





ECCT 2O% 
15% 
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Families of Huntingdon gather at Detwiler Field in Huntingdon to celebrate their community and have 
some fun. Juniata students ran game booths and led games for the families. One game included filling 
a coffee can until the water over-flowed and knocked the ball out of the can. 


Community day celebration 
Juniata students and Huntingdon residents unite 


By Crystat BITTINGER 





On Sat., Apr. 11, Juniata Col- 
lege students combined with 
members of the Huntingdon 
community to celebrate a bud- 
ding relationship. Community 
Day occurred from 2 p.m. to 10 
p.m. at Detweiler field in down- 
town Huntingdon. 

“Community day was a 
chance to showcase Huntingdon 
and the relationship that Juniata 


students are beginning to foster 
between the College and com- 
munity. It allowed students to 
actively participate in the local 
community and in a fun way,” 
said senior Gillian Thomas, a 
volunteer at the Huntingdon 
Community Center. 

This is a chance for Juniata 
College students and Hunting- 
don residents to celebrate liv- 
ing in Huntingdon together. 
Numerous events took place, 


including a spring Olympics 
for children, a DJ, bingo, local 
venders, a movie on the lawn 
and food. 

“Through this event we are 
hoping to improve the relation- 
ship between the local commu- 
nity and students, create aware- 
ness of how much talent there 
is in Huntingdon and enjoy 
the spring weather that has 
finally come our way,” said 
Thomas. 
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Earth and Folk Fest 
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Above: Dr. Mutti celebrates sustainable living through his music. 
Below: Junior Juliet Garlow transplants seedlings at the Earth and 
Folk Fest on April 9. Garlow was giving the plants away to anyone 


who promised them a good home. 
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Philanthropy Week raises 
community awareness 


By Auicia DARL 





Juniata celebrated its first annual 
Philanthropy Week from Mar. 22- 
27. The event was designed to in- 
crease awareness about the impor- 
tance of giving back to students, 
faculty and staff. 

“We have a very giving commu- 
nity and we can sometimes take 
this for granted,” said Miranda 
Peruso, assistant director of an- 
nual giving. Peruso coordinated 
the hanging of bows on the build- 
ings around campus to distinguish 
the gifts the college received from 
alumni. “Bowing Day” took place 
on Wed. and stirred conversation 
between students as they tried to 
determine the purpose of the bows. 

AmeriCorps Representative 
Jessica Maxon also helped plan 
the week of events. Another goal 
was student volunteerism. “It was 


designed to raise awareness of the 
ways to give back to Juniata in- 
cluding monetary donations and 
volunteering,” Maxon said. The 
planning committee received re- 
quests for students to volunteer 
with projects on campus through- 
out the week. 

Junior Liz Moran was involved 
with making the bows for Bow- 
ing Day, as well as manning the 
Philanthropy table in Ellis during 
lunch hours. “I liked that Philan- 
thropy Week attempted to shed 
some light on how much alumni 
and friends of the College have 
given to Juniata,’ Moran said, 
“Tt helped show that we really 
wouldn’t be able to be the school 
we are today without the help from 
our alumni and friends.” 

Tuition dollars are spent to cover 
many of the operating expenses, 
but by displaying which buildings 


were gifts, it gave a new perspec- 
tive to how tuition costs could be 
even higher without donations. 

“Tt’s amazing to consider what 
our campus would look like and 
be without our benefactors,” Pe- 
ruso said, “Imagine Juniata with- 
out the von Liebig Science Center 
or Founders Hall or the Halbritter 
Center for the Performing Arts 
buildings.” 

Next year, the Philanthropy 
Week committee hopes to include 
more students in the planning 
process and arrange new ways 
to showcase the alumni and their 
generosity through the years. 

“Just as important, imagine 
Juniata without professors like 
Donna Weimer or Dave Hsiung,” 
Peruso said, ““We owe so much to 
those who have come before us, 
that it becomes our duty to pay it 
forward.” 





Four guys get down and dirty for a meal 
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people in this way,” he said. 

However, he does not feel that 
converting dumpster diving into 
a charity will be easy. “The key is 
finding the time to do all of this. I 
can’t do it all by myself, especially 
the mathematical aspect of it.” 

Instead, the foursome is rais- 
ing awareness through word of 
mouth. “I’ve been inviting other 
students from my sustainable ag- 
riculture class,” he said. “When 
the other students see the food for 
themselves they tend to react very 
positively. I think people’s interest 
in this is a testimony to the fact that 
there is an open door for opportu- 
nity.” 

For the time being, there are no 
concrete plans to try and organize 
a charitable arrangement. Outside 
of charity, these students dumpster 
dive not just for the food, but also 
for the fun times and memories. 

“T remember when we found a 
bunch of old shopping baskets that 
Weis threw out. We left that night 
with about eleven or twelve of 
those baskets just filled with food,” 
said a dumpster diver. 

He is not the only one who hit 


the jackpot on a dive. “One time 
we found an entire cheesecake 
platter,” said his fellow diver. “We 
find tons of desserts, and when 
you show up to your friend’s with 
fifteen cinnamon buns, you’re the 
man.” 

The dumpster divers often times 
find food in large bulk quantities. 
“Once we found five pounds of bo- 
logna,” said a diver. “I did not eat 
any of it, but I mean, come on, it’s 
five pounds.” 

While bologna might not sound 
appealing, the dumpster divers are 
thankful for the memories they 
share during their newfound hob- 
by. “Dumpster diving is great for 


when you just get drunk and want 
tons of food,” said a diver. 

Although it may sound risky, 
the dumpster divers have yet to en- 
counter legal trouble. “One time a 
local guy walked over towards us 
and told us to get out of there, but 
we just went back the next night 
and got a ton of food,” said one of 
the dumpster divers. 

The dumpster divers advise 
novice divers to go out with no 
more than three people roughly an 
hour and a half after a store closes. 

Although it sounds like a fun 
way to get free food, “The Junia- 
tian” does not endorse or encour- 
age dumpster diving. 


Would you go dumpster diving if you could 


eat for free? 


Absolutely 
Depends 


on the 
dumpster 


No way 
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Corrections 





In issue eight of The Juniatian, 
the article, “Theatre classes cut,” in- 
correctly reported on the history of 
movement and improvisation at Ju- 
niata. The article should have stated: 

According to Andy Belser, pro- 
fessor of theatre, “Erica Kaufman 
did not found the movement and 
improvisation course in 2006. In 
fact, she did not found the course 
or introduce Contact Improvisation 
to Juniata. I started teaching the 
course at Juniata around 1999 and 
had many workshops with various 
well-known members of the nation- 
al Contact Improvisation commu- 
nity here in the years prior to Erica 
taking over the course. For a long 
time prior to 2006, we had a thriv- 
ing Contact community at Juniata. 
In the years during which the new 
theatre building was being built, I 
taught the class for several semes- 
ters in the intramural gym.” 

The Juniatian regrets this error. 
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“I’m in all you food, jolly good.” 





Letter to the Editor 


Food for thought: 


Do you remember a time when 
your parents would bug you to 
eat all your food because “there 
are starving people in the world?” 
Whether your parents realized it 
or not, finishing your vegetables 
didn’t help anyone but you and 
them. Perhaps the lesson that they 
hoped to impart (to stop wasting 
food and to recognize your privi- 
lege) was not too far off. Your 
parents were spot on though, in 
the sense that your food has the 
potential to either help or hurt the 
hungry of the earth. Maybe there 
is more to wasting food than the 
200,000 tons of edible food that is 
thrown away every day by Ameri- 
cans. Maybe there is a larger con- 
nection between the | billion food 
insecure people and the 1.2 billion 
overweight people of the world. 
Maybe global hunger and obesity 
are symptoms of the same prob- 
lem. 

Your parents may have been 
off only in timing. By the time 
food hits your plate, it is already 
too late to do anything about the 
“starving people in the world”; us- 
ing the food you eat to alleviate the 
suffering of others starts when you 
chose where and what to buy. For 
example, every time Americans 
buy food at chain grocery stores, 
they are supporting a system that 
encourages the production of sub- 
sidized food by large agricultural 
corporations. The same system 
also compromises the nutritional 
value of the food, the environment 
in which it is produced, and the 
production ability of small farmers 


(nationally and globally). 

Many of the world’s farmers 
are women (about 60%-70%). 
Women also account for the most 
food insecure population in the 
world. This is an example of the 
troublesome correlation between 
food production and women’s 
poverty, one of the many unfortu- 
nate outcomes of the broken and 
exploitative global food system. 
These women (and their families) 
are the very people to whom your 
parents were referring (the “starv- 
ing people of the world”). They 
were not—and are still not—able 
to enjoy the benefits of the modern 
food system. 

Some helpful ways of thinking 
about our food and its hidden costs 
is to explore the concepts of food 
sovereignty, food security, and 
food safety. The essence of food 
sovereignty is having the power 
and ability to define how the food 
in your system is cultivated, pro- 
duced, priced and distributed. 
Food security includes having both 
the opportunity and agency to ac- 
quire food of an adequate amount 
and quality for yourself, and your 
family. Achieving food safety 
means what you are eating is not 
toxic, contaminated, or tampered 
with, but is instead fresh, nutrient- 
dense, and tasty. 

Remember, food is a human 
process, a Human Right, and not 
simply a market. Look for the Ju- 
niatian’s next issue to learn about 
what you can do to help. 


- Juliet Garlow and Marcin Jaro- 
SZEWICZ 


STHUMBS UP, THUMBS DowN’S 
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Thumbs Down to the banning of bare feet from Baker 
and Muddy. I thought this college supported diversity. 
Zombies can’t wear shoes, Juniata. 


Thumbs Up to the sports teams that did not make play- 
offs this year. Now you all can go to Pig Roast; way to 
put copious alcohol consumption before athletic excel- 
lence, just like the Rugby Team. 


Thumbs Down to visiting students urinating all over 


SS 


Sunderland last weekend. I don’t know how it works 
at other colleges that DON’T change lives or encour- 
age you to think, act, evolve. But here at JC, WE know 


where to pee: anywhere in East. 
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Juniata: When communication 
is lax, students are in danger 


EDIVORIAIE 


A close-lipped administration, 
combined with a student body 
parodying date rape, leaves Junia- 
ta with a confusing idea of how to 
deal with date rape. 

First of all, the administration’s 
silence regarding sexual assault 
issues is disturbing. Honestly, 
not addressing students on how 
it happens here only gives us a 
false sense of security. Every time 
there is an incident, students are 
kept in the dark. By not taking a 
strong stand on the issue, school 
officials appear weak. The in- 
formation is always leaked even- 
tually. It happens everywhere, 
so talk to us about it so we can 
take precautions for our own 
safety. 

Secondly, Juniata students 
should be ashamed. All Class 
Night was an embarrassment. 
Not only was it not funny to see 
acts containing sexual assault in- 
nuendos, but it was appalling to 
see a box of roofies on stage and 
then thrown to the crowd like can- 
dy. News flash: date rape is and 
never will be funny. If we want 
to live on a safe campus, we need 
to start promoting ethical behav- 
ior. Mocking serious issues only 


makes us seem ignorant. 
Combine these two attitudes, 
the administration’s subpar com- 
munication and the students’ 
insensitivity, and we’re left with 
a muddled picture of date rape 


for the rest of the school year with 
privacy intact. 

Many young women struggle 
with their desire to please those of 
the opposite sex, trying to balance 
their moral compass with precon- 

ceived notions 





at Juniata. 
Though _ the 
protection of 
victims is of 


accusations 


of how a college 
student should 
act. Similarly, 
males are ex- 


the utmost im- Juniata students pected to gain 
portance, sim- | Should be ashamed. approval from 
ply stating that All Class Night was those of their 
the event oc- own _ gender; 
curred could an embarrassment. chivalry has be- 
aid students. ... News flash: date come more akin 
At Juniata, A : to emasculation 
@ ines pool rape Is and never will than dodanie 
of students do be funny. The truth is 


not come from 


partying and 
binge drinking 


that there is no 
easy solution for 
a problem that is 





backgrounds. 
As many of these teenagers enter 
into an environment where par- 
ents are suddenly taken out of the 
equation and freedom is nearly 
infinite, problems can arise. 
When students barely have any 
experience with sex, this makes 
the situation even more confus- 
ing. Furthermore, the fear of 
victim-blaming and ostracizing is 
real. When “everyone knows ev- 
eryone,” it is difficult to carry on 





Ask the Administration 


“What changes to technology 
Should students expect to see 
on campus for the 2010-2011 
school year?” 


Printing: 

Starting in the Fall semester of 
2010, Juniata’s technology fee 
will be increased by $10 per se- 
mester to help offset the costs that 
are associated with printing done 
by students. Campus Technol- 
ogy Services (CTS) will allocate 
one thousand (1000) prints per 
student per semester that will be 
included in this adjustment. This 
allotment is more than the current 
average number of pages printed 
by each student and should be 
sufficient for each student’s print- 
ing needs. CTS will review, on an 
annual basis, the amount of prints 
occurring per student and will ad- 
just the fee as needed, including 
a reduction if the prints continue 
to decline. In keeping with the 
spirit of sustainability, Juniata 
encourages students to print only 
what they need and asks students 
to challenge Administration and 
Faculty to do the same. 

Phones in Residence Hall 
Rooms: 

Over the summer, CTS will 
remove the phones from all cam- 
pus-owned residence hall rooms 
due to the lack of use. Student 
voice mailboxes will also be dis- 
continued at this time. Juniata 
will continue to support the use 
of email as a means of official 
college communication with stu- 
dents. 


Remote Access from Off-Cam- 
pus using DIAL-UP connectiv- 
ity: 
In the past, CTS has supplied 


support for off-campus dial-up 
comnectivity to EagleNet. Dur- 
ing the upcoming months, CTS 
will disable this service. This 
will NOT have any impact on 
Firepass access from off-campus. 


Anti-Virus: 

During the summer months, 
CTS will be migrating away 
from Sophos and using a new an- 
ti-virus software package called 
Microsoft Forefront. We will no 
longer be providing an anti-virus 
software package to students. 

If you are returning next year 
and have been using Sophos, 
please make sure you remove 
Sophos and find another sup- 
ported anti-virus package to use. 
Some supported vendors are 
Avast (free version available), 
AVG (free version available), 
ClamAV (free), ESET, F-Prot, 
F-Secure, Kaspersky, Lavasoft, 
McAfee, Panda, Sophos, Sy- 
mantec, Trend Micro, and Zone- 
Alarm. 

We strongly encourage users 
to find a package that does both 
anti-virus and malware detection 
and prevention. 


SPSS Access: 

SPPS will no longer be acces- 
sible from APPSERVER begin- 
ning next year. Due to a change 
in our licensing structure, SPSS 
will be available in the G201 
computer lab on six of the ma- 
chines. If you feel that you need 
to have a personal copy, the com- 
pany that supplies SPSS has a 
student version that is available 
for purchase. 


-David Fusco, Associate Vice 
President & Chief Information 
Officer 


so deeply rooted 
in our national psyche. We des- 
perately need to reevaluate how 
we view and approach topics like 
date rape. 
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CLAIRE WILLIAMS 





For years and years I’ve been 
told to read classic novels. I’ve 
made it through some of them. 
And I may be shot for this, but 
overall I don’t get it. Mark Twain 
said, “A classic is a book people 
praise but don’t read,” and I agree. 
I don’t understand the hype. 

Sure, I understand that these 
books are a great way to teach 
historical relevance or technique. 
But I don’t understand getting joy 
from reading them. It might be that 
they’re all fairly dry reading and 
they seem overdramatic. I don’t 
like the swooning women and the 
overly manly men. 

Or it could be that I’m not en- 
gaged. I don’t feel connected with 
any of the characters the way I do 
with modern fiction. I feel like I’m 
watching a bunch of people run 
around behind glass. I can hear 
parts of what is going on and some 
times they hold up signs that tell 
me what they’re thinking or why 
they’re doing things, but I still 
don’t really care. When someone 
dies it feels expected and I can’t 
bring myself to feel for these char- 
acters. Sometimes I’ve been hop- 
ing they would die, although the 
same can be said for some modern 
characters. 

Generally, I don’t feel myself 
rooting for the hero in classics ei- 
ther. Usually I’m in favor of the 
“villain” because the hero is just 
boring and too busy having “woe 
is me” moments. 

I guess my dislike ultimately 
boils down to why I read versus 
why I would read classics. When 
I pick up a book I want to be taken 
away. I want to have people with 
real issues, but I don’t want to 
feel like I’m in the middle of high 
school all over again listening to 





> see ANYTHING page 10 
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Suburban rap a break from the norm 


After careful and dutiful ob- 
servation, I’ve learned something 
about Juniata’s music scene. It’s 
varied. Coming from the hardcore 
screamo dominated territory of 
Baltimore, Juniata is refreshing. 
Being able to hear acoustic rock, 
metal, punk, hip hop and club all 
in the same day is a rare thing. 
This week’s jukebox hero is a rap 
artist by the name of Ben “But- 
ton” Tritsch. 

Button, as he will hereby be 
named, began his idyllic rap ca- 
reer when he was a wee lad in 
middle school. Using his spitting 
skills to present class projects, he 
has since maintained that intrinsic 
sense of humor with his rhymes. 
Don’t think that Button’s pri- 
mary reason for rap is the money 
or fame though. For him, it’s all 
about the entertainment, saying, “T 
still do it because I think it’s funny 
and for my friends.” 

Despite citing Eminem and Big 


THE 
FOCUS 


DAN ENDRES 





L as inspiration, Button’s style 
screams something much dif- 
ferent to me: Nerdcore hip hop. 
Though his lyrics typically con- 
cern more conventional topics, 
Button’s delivery is akin to art- 
ists such as MC Frontalot and the 
group Optimus Rhyme. 

In reality, Button is too much 
the suburban white boy to rank 
up with Eminem, but at the same 
time, he’s not a nerd, nor do his 
lyrics represent him as one. Drop- 
ping lines like “I’m a baller like 
Kobe when I pull up for the J, 
and I’m wetter than Matt Blank’s 
bed the next day” and “get on my 
magic carpet and we’ll fly over 


the sea, ’'m not Mulan but you 
can make a man out of me,” this 
kid establishes himself as a resi- 
dent of his own subgenre. 

He might not be though. After 


for world domination back here in 
the States. 

For a crash course on the mon- 
arch’s style, check out the song 
“miniVANS.” A split story be- 





cated research 
and a com- 
pletely profes- 
sional Google 
search, I came 
across an art- 
ist of similar 
brand, the self 


hours of dedi- 
GC 


In reality, Button 

is too much the 

suburban white 
boy to rank up with 


tween Flay anda 
guest spot from 
Living Legend’s 
Eligh, the piece 
paints a murror 
image between 
two childhoods. 

Flay’s half 
tells the anec- 





proclaimed Eminem, but at the dotal tale of a 
“Suburban : ’ fifth grade girl’s 
Rap Queen” same time, he’s not adoration of her 
known as K. a nerd. family’s mini- 
Flay. van. The child- 

Unlike our 9 9 hood imagery 
boy Button, we all share of 


this Illinois lady is a professional. 
Just completing the UK leg of 
her current tour (with a pit stop in 
Amsterdam, of course) last Tues- 
day, Flay is continuing her quest 


long road trips and sick stomachs 
give the lyrics credibility, as does 
Flay’s inherent ability to write. 





> see THE FOCUS page 11 





“Madhouse”: a nostalgic look at horror 


With Hollywood shamelessly 
drowning us in its cookie cutter 
releases — “Clash of the Titans,” 
“How to Train Your Dragon” 
and “Hot Tub Time Machine” — 
I felt inclined to search through 
my library of films and locate an 
obscure or old release to review. 
Finally, I located an entry that 
met both of my criteria: ““Mad- 
house.” 

This 1974 contribution from 
Vincent Price and Peter Cushing 
chronicles the rise and fall of a 
late night horror movie host, Paul 
Toombes. The film opens at a pre- 
miere of one of Toombes’ films 
(which consists of footage excised 
from Price’s cinematic collabora- 
tions with b-movie god, Roger 
Corman, ) and his discovery of his 
murdered wife immediately after 
the reception. 

Toombes has a nervous break- 
down from the trauma and spends 
a few years in an asylum. Later, 
when he is released, he is ap- 
proached by his friend Herbert 


Reel 
Time 


JOEL FREHN 





Flay (Cushing) and a television 
executive to resurrect his infa- 
mous character for a new televi- 
sion series to capitalize on the cult 
following of the character, Doctor 
Death. Toombes is nervous about 
reprising the character: he blamed 
it for the murder of his wife and 
does not want to tread the patch 
of darkness within himself. How- 
ever, after being assured of a lim- 
ited appearance on the show, he 
accepts the offer. 

All seems to be faring well until 
murder occurs again, suggesting 
that the “Doctor” is at his devilish 
work once more. This attracts the 
attention of a bumbling Scotland 
Yard detective who investigates 


A classical combination 


the murder by watching Toombes’ 
filmography. 

Yes, this is indeed where the 
unintentional humor arrives. In- 
stead of having the detective pro- 
vide comic humor to balance the 
atmosphere, he ends up like the 
clown policemen in “Halloween 
5” and only ends up making the 
situation even more awkward. 
However, this humor continues 
into Toombes’ world as well: the 
victims are dispatched with an ar- 
ray of weapons including a pitch- 
fork and a mattress. 

The second and third act of 
the film tracks the murders and 
the subsequent investigation into 
them. At first glance, this seems to 
be typical slasher-faire; yet, it vio- 
lates all of the rules of the genre 
and alienates the audience even 
more, instead of satisfying them 
with the novel approach. If, how- 
ever, one is interested in seeing an 
intelligent slasher that breaks the 
rules, I heartily recommend “Mid- 
night Movie,” a 2008 direct-to- 


PHOTOS BY ALISON RIHS / JUNIATIAN 


The Juniata College Orchestra and the Altoona Symphony Orchestra performed a side by side concert on Sun- 
day, April 11. Here, all 95 musicians combined to play Aaron Copland’s “An Outdoor Overture.” The two orches- 
tras also performed Gustav Holst’s “The Planets” in its entirety. This was the second of two performances the 
orchestras played together; the previous concert took place in Altoona on Friday, April 9. 


video release that puts the current 
studio releases to shame. 

What the film really has is a 
plot that is lifted from a film made 
within a year of it, “Theatre of 
Blood.” Both films chronicle the 
fall of a protagonist — in this case, 
a Shakespearean actor, played by 
Price, who was cheated of a tro- 
phy — and their campaign of ter- 
ror upon a group of people. In this 
case, there is no particular justifi- 
cation for the murders. 

We later learn, courtesy of a 
revelation in the final scene, that 
Flay conducted the murders be- 
cause he wanted to helm the role 
of Doctor Death, since he created 
the character. Even though this 
particular scene was supposed to 
be shocking, it renders the think- 
ing audience members frustrated, 
because it seems as Mr. Spock 
would say, illogical. Why not take 
out Toombes? Why drive him 
mad, bring him back to sanity and 


> see REEL TIME page 11 
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Sweet Annie Herbs, located in downtown Huntingdon, offers a number of herbal remedies said to cure sea- 
sonal allerigies, cold, flu and sinus symptoms. The remedies are popular blends of herbs that are thought to 
be highly effective. The store also contains a gift shop and is attached to the back of a bed and breakfast. 


One quaint little store: 
Sweet Annie Herbs 


Small towns like ours tend to 
foster unique and interesting busi- 
nesses, then hide them from the 
millions of people who foolishly 
assume “oh, there’s nothing in 
Huntingdon.” Oh well, their loss. 
Thanks to a word-of-mouth tip and 
a quick drive down Washington 
Street, I’ve found one sweet little 
shop. 

Sweet Annie Herbs is an herbal 
medicine store packed full of sur- 
prises. The shop started out in 
1976 and is primarily a mail-order 
business, but you wouldn’t know it 
from their brick-and-mortar store- 
front at 316 Washington Street. 
They run a quaint and homey little 
shop whose aroma alone could 
turn you into a regular customer. 
But what you find here could im- 
press you even more, depending 
on what you’re looking for. 

Sweet Annie’s has entered many 
different businesses over the years, 
but today’s main market is herbs. 
The shop carries a wall full of their 
own herbal medicines and prod- 
ucts. While these are not FDA- 
regulated, you might find them 
surprisingly effective, since stu- 
dents and locals alike recommend 
them. 

They have many herb packages 
in bags or jars, as well as many dif- 
ferent herbal products. The selec- 
tion includes tea, medicines, soaps, 
lotions, candles, incense, perfumes 
and even whole herb plants ready 
to include in your own garden. 
Candles and incense are not al- 
lowed in dorms, but on-campus 
students could certainly get a few 
to take home over the summer. 
Aside from the many herbal prod- 
ucts, Sweet Annie’s also stocks 
decorations, dishes, jams, sauces, 
jewelry and some clothing. 

For those of you suffering from 
seasonal allergies, Sweet Annie’s 
has a medicine for you! Walk into 
the store, go to the back-left corner 
past the cash register and look on 
the third shelf from the top. You’ ll 
see Immune System Support in a 
little white bottle with a green la- 
bel. If your allergies just won’t 
let up, perhaps this highly-recom- 
mended blend of herbal cures will 


Around 
Town 


STEVEN 
GOEHRING 


make a difference. 

The shopkeepers also recom- 
mended another pill called FACS, 
for Flu, Allergy, Cold and Sinus. 
This medicine is so popular that it 
was out of stock when I visited, but 
hopefully it will be back in by the 
time you read this. 

The storeowner also operates a 
bed and breakfast, which could be 
useful for visitors or parents look- 
ing for a nicer place to stay close 
to campus. The Bed and Breakfast 
occupies the Gage Mansion on 
Penn Street, across for the Hunt- 
ingdon County Library. 

The actual Sweet Annie Herbs 
store occupies the mansion’s old 
carriage house. The Web site 
shows some pictures of the house 
and the bedrooms. You can call 
800-995-HERB, visit www.sweet- 
annie.com or stop by the store for 
more information. 

Sweet Annie’s is open from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m., Mon. through Sat. 
The store is located in the heart 
of Huntingdon’s downtown, so 
it is close to many other interest- 
ing places. The nearest ones are 
Mimi’s Restaurant and Mary’s 
Bargains, nearby on Penn Street. 
You will also pass the very in- 





teresting Grove’s Office Supply 
store on Washington Street before 
reaching Sweet Annie’s. If you 
need to head east on 22, you could 
go out Washington Street and stop 
before leaving town. Just remem- 
ber that Washington Street is one- 
way eastbound (headed away from 
Juniata). 

Herbs and herbal cures are a 
powerful secret and Sweet Annie’s 
is probably one of Huntingdon’s 
best-kept secrets. So let the word 
out, gather your friends and take a 
trip into town to see what you can 
find there. 


Walking directions: Head down 
the near side of Mifflin Street, turn- 
ing right down 8th Street after the 
bend in town. Turn left to walk 
down Washington Street, crossing 
to the right side of the street where 
possible. After you pass the court- 
house on your left and cross 4th 
Street, watch for Sweet Annie’s 
Herbs on the right side. 


Driving directions: Start off 
driving down Moore Street. Con- 
tinue on Moore Street beyond the 
bend at 9th Street, turning right 
down 7th Street when Moore be- 
comes one-way. Continue along 
7th Street until you reach Wash- 
ington Street, and turn left. Stay 
in the right lane, and after passing 
the courthouse on your left, turn 
right into the Sweet Annie Herbs’ 
parking lot. It is set back from the 
road a bit, so look for the gap in the 
buildings. 





Yes, herbal remedies 
all the way. 


Maybe, it would 
depend on what | was 
trying to cure. 


No way, modern medi- 
cine is the way to go. 


| don’t have an opinion/ 
what’s the difference? 





Would you rather use an herbal remedy than modern 
medicine if you had the choice? 
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Overrated classics 
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people’s relationship dramas. A 
complex relationship is great, 
but stop pining already; he’s not 
interested or doesn’t know you 
exist. And even if he does really 
love you, he’s not fighting for 
you. So stop it. 

I prefer modern fiction because 
I feel like I can care. I’ve cried 
when characters died because I 
felt like they were my friends. I 
felt like they were people I would 
like in real life. I wanted to be in 
the places they lived, wanted to 
see what they were doing when 
I wasn’t given that information. 
What was it like the rest of the 
time? 

But I don’t get that feeling with 
classics. I feel like ’m shown 
the mundane too much. I know 
they’re having coffee at 2:00 be- 
cause I’m told. And I know what 
they ate, who they ate it with and 
where they ate it. [also know what 
they wore and what they talked 
about. And I still don’t care. And 


why should I? These people don’t 
matter to me, so why do I want to 
know how many tea sandwiches 
were on the tray? 

I’ve read about a study where 
they’re trying to figure out why 
we like to read fiction. And ’m 
really interested to know what 
they find out. I know why I like 
to read emotionally, but I can’t 
help but wonder if the difference 
between my tastes and others has 
something to do with how we 
think. I know people who love 
reading classics and dislike mod- 
em fiction for the same reasons 
I’ve given. 

Ultimately, everyone will read 
what he or she likes. But I think 
that classics are amazingly over- 
rated and can be topped by mod- 
ern fiction. For most classics ’ve 
read, I could find a book written 
within the last 20 years that im- 
pacted me more but was about 
similar material. I might have 
the classics to thank for that, but 
that’s about all the thanks they’ll 
get from me. 





Upcoming events: 


Sunday, April 18 : Wind Symphony Spring Concert 
3:00 p.m. Rosenberger Auditorium, Halbritter 

Wednesday, April 21- Thursday, April 24 : Delicious/Vicious 
7:30 p.m. Susan von Liebig Theatre, Halbritter 

Saturday, April 24 : Women’s Chamber Choir Spring Concert 
4:00 p.m. Rosenberger Auditorium, Halbritter 
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Lift Ev’ry Voice 
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Sophomores Danielle Brooks and Tristan Benson read “Roselily” 
at Lift Ev’ry Voice on April 9. The evening of dramatic readings 
was a celebration of African-American literature. 
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Rabbits, eggs and the 
need for Easter dragons 


As I sit on a bench, I am think- 
ing about what to write. Rather 
than giving a long diatribe about 
some random point, I am choos- 
ing to simply pick on Easter for a 
while, then call it a day. Therefore, 
I am choosing to write my points 
of contention with Easter. If I 
offend you, oh well, $#*T hap- 
pens. 

One, the Easter Bunny is not 
real. Sorry, I just thought that 
should be established before I ana- 
lyze any other portion of Easter. I 
just wanted everyone to be clear 
on it. 

Two, what do bunnies have to do 
with Easter, anyway? I believe that 
Easter is based off of the Christian 
notion that Jesus died on the Cross, 
was buried and then rose from the 
dead. Nowhere in this story do rab- 
bits come into the picture. Why not 
a salamander, a seahorse or a griz- 
zly bear? My mind cannot compre- 
hend why this unintelligent lago- 
morph was given such a prominent 
role. Lucky for you, I just gave you 
your GRE word of the day. 

My third point: eggs. Really -- 
eggs? I mean, come on. First, Eas- 
ter deals with a man rising from the 
dead and becoming a ghost -- out 
there, sure, but slightly plausible, 
since maybe He was not dead. OK, 
I get that. Then, there are rabbits. 
Ghosts and rabbits do not have a 
correlation, but you know, it is 
spring. I have been seeing a lot 
of rabbits around. So I can under- 
stand Easter promoting the sudden 
influx of rabbits. 

Perhaps I am refuting my former 
point. However, I draw the line at 
eggs. For one, ghosts do not lay 
eggs, or, at least any ghosts I have 
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Rabbits do not lay 
eggs. As a result, a 
small child receiving 
eggs from a rabbit 
would confuse his 
animal facts. 
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seen. Two, Rabbits do not lay eggs. 
I’ve seen it. Not rabbits laying 
eggs, but baby bunnies being born. 
It’s horrifying. From the graphic 
and slightly disturbing imagery 
on the Animal Planet (not includ- 
ing the Puppy Bowl, of course) 
you can trust me -- they don’t lay 
eggs. I am thinking that the laying 
of eggs is definitely not involved in 
the process. However, that could 
just be me and my unparalleled 
skills of deduction. 

If rabbits do not lay eggs, why 
would it be rational for a rabbit to 
give eggs out to small children? I 
mean, I have conceded that rabbits 
are logically involved in Easter. 
However, at least go on the same 
logical pathway with animals. 
Rabbits do not lay eggs. As a re- 
sult, a small child receiving eggs 





from a rabbit would confuse his 
animal facts. A child could start be- 
lieving that rabbits drop eggs and I 
do not think that parents want their 
children to play with the thing that 
rabbits actually drop. If you are 
confused by what I mean, I am re- 
ferring to poop. Rabbits drop poop, 
not eggs. 

Sorry to be the buzzkill. It would 
be a different story if there were 
an Easter chicken or what would 
be really cool would be an Easter 
dragon. I mean that would be the 
ideal animal to celebrate the rising 
of a dude from the dead. Dragons 
are awesome. They breathe fire 
and have claws. They can wreck 
stuff. 

A dragon would show the anti- 
Semites a thing or two. Trust me; 
no one would mess with a dude 
on a dragon. Plus, it is logical for 
dragons to lay eggs and give eggs 
to small children. In cryptozoolog- 
ical circles, dragons are identified 
as reptiles. This means that as a 
reptile, dragons can lay eggs. 

Therefore, if there was a dragon 
that sought to spread holiday cheer 
during the spring time, it would 
be rational for a dragon to hand 
children eggs. Plus, who wouldn’t 
want a dragon to give you an egg. I 
mean, I would be more than happy 
to raise my own dragon. The popu- 
larity of the movie “How to Train 
Your Dragon” is further proof of 
this question. Receiving a dragon 
egg is way cooler than a dumb 
chicken egg. Chicken egg...lame. 
Dragon egg...awesome. 

I hope that everyone takes these 
considerations into account when 
devising a new way to celebrate 
Easter. Keep it classy. 





Coolin’ out with Button and K. Flay 


> from THE FOCUS page 9 





Eligh, on the other hand, shows us 
how a kid became a rap star. After 
going to a few Judo classes, he gets 
beat down for starting a fight, los- 
ing his favorite pair of checkered 
Vans in the process. Diving into 
the rap scene, music becomes his 
medicine until he became a master 
of the art. 

Flay’s songs are strong not only 
lyrically, but possess also pristine 
and clean instrumentals. Often 
cutting notes short to fit the beat, 
there’s a feeling of euphoric dys- 


phoria to her music. This fits per- 
fectly with the walking contradic- 
tions that suburban rappers like K. 
Flay and Button are. 

Button and K. Flay are good ex- 
amples of the potential of rap and 
hip-hop to move beyond the gen- 
erally ghetto-centered tones we’ve 
all heard for the past 20 years. Un- 
like the nerdcore scene, these two 
stay closer to their traditional roots, 
giving them an edge when looking 
for an audience. 

By not relying on a niche audi- 
ence, these two and others like 
them have the room to grow as 


artists that a group like Optimus 
Rhyme doesn’t. Sorry, but you 
can only make witty references 
to a 1984 cartoon for so long be- 
fore most people want to listen to 
someone else. 

Lucky for us at Juniata, Button 
makes witty references to Disney 
cartoons instead, which as we all 
know is eternally gangsta. If you’re 
looking to hear Button’s talent, he 
is looking to record soon, likely 
by summer’s end if not sooner. K. 
Flay and all of her music/touring 
info can be found at her Web site 
kflay.com. 





Doctor Death thrives in b-movie gem 


> from REEL TIME page 9 





to his career and then try to drive 
him mad again? 

Thus, this raises the question: 
why bother watching this film? 

First and foremost, it is Price’s 
performance. He captures the frac- 
tured nature of Toombes perfectly 
and works well with Cushing, who 
also reprises his Count Yorga char- 
acter in one scene. 

Secondly, the sets and costumes 
are remarkable, considering this 
was an independently funded and 
on-the-fly made film. 

Finally, the film is surprisingly 
suspenseful: one actually becomes 


caught up in the chase sequences, 
pining for a look or clue to as to 
the identity of Doctor Death. Logi- 
cally, a film with plot holes to fly a 
737 through should not have sus- 
pense, but “Madhouse” paradoxi- 
cally creates it, making up for what 
it lacks. 

Now, compared to mainstream 
cinema, as well as its brethren 
in the slasher subgenre and hor- 
ror genre, it is not the diamond 
among the coals. But this crude- 
ness is what redeems it: it fulfills 
the goal of cinema — to create an 
escape from reality, in this case for 
eighty or ninety something min- 
utes, and provides a fine mixture 


of suspense and comedy. And, this 
combination is what makes it great 
to watch on a Friday night, when 
you are burning off the frustra- 
tion from work or school and need 
something to shut the brain down 
for a period of time. 

That is why b-films exist; not to 
make an artistic, social or politi- 
cal statement, but simply to cause 
thinking to cease when watching 
a film, which by definition is what 
films are supposed to do. 
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Andy Miller goes to All-American B owl 


A great opportunity for Miller to showcase Juniata College football 


By AIMEE Rapic 





On Mar. 27, 2010 senior foot- 
ball player and business manage- 
ment POE Andy Miller partici- 
pated in the Charleston Semi Pro 
All-American Bowl in Charleston, 
West Virginia along side 127 play- 
ers from all over the world in Divi- 
sion I, II, II, and semi-pro. 

The All-American Bowl gives 
athletes the opportunity to compete 
against the best at their level in an 
all-star game setting. The Bowl is 
a great chance for senior athletes to 
play one last game after their sea- 
sons have ended. 

Miller spoke highly of his expe- 
rience at the All-American Bowl. 
“T think it is a great opportunity for 
underclassmen to shoot for. I got 
to put the pads on one last time and 
have fun playing football. It is also 
something nice to look back on 
and feel like all the hard work you 
put into something has paid off,” 
said Miller. 

The Bowl was a three-day event 
that stretched from Thursday until 
that Saturday. “I made the four 
hour drive to West Virginia on Mar. 
25 and completed my registration, 
then we had our first practice that 
night. On Friday, there were two 
more practices and a Combine fol- 
lowed by the game on Saturday,” 
said Miller. 


Miller was pleased with the 
showcase game, as it allowed for 
some rules that collegiate players 
are not granted. “We ended up 
playing NFL rules instead of col- 
lege rules. If you fall in a college 
game, you are down but if you fall 
ina NFL game and no one touches 
you, you can get up and keep on 
running,” said Miller. 

“We also played 18 minute 
quarters verses 16 minute quar- 
ters in college to make the game a 
little bit longer. Also, if you were 
inside the 30 yard line, you had to 
kick a field goal instead of going 
for it on fourth down just to keep 
the game a little more interesting,” 
said Miller. 

The teams were set up so that the 
athletes received an equal chance 
to play and showcase themselves. 
“We played rotations. There were 
four sets of cornerbacks on my 
team and every series a rotation 
would occur. I also got to play on 
the special teams as the “gunner,” 
said Miller. 

According to Miller, “My team 
ended up winning 20-17.” 

Head Football Coach Carmen 
Felus was more than excited to 
see Miller go to the All-American 
Bowl not just for his sake but also 
for the benefits of Juniata College 
football. “I think it is a testament 
to Andy to have other coaches in 


the country and other people to 
take notice in what he has accom- 
plished not only this year but his 
four years here at Juniata,” said 
Felus. 

According to Felus, “It always 
helps to get good publicity that we 


ball including service both in col- 
lege and in the community,” said 
Felus. 

“We want guys to be like Andy 
Miller. It is almost like saying if 
you come to Juniata and you work 
hard not only will you be able to 





that has played in 
an all-star game 


have a young man 
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achieve a high 
level in the 
classroom but 
you are also 


playing good j able to do it on 
football here at it ls a testament to the field,” said 
Juniata. It is a Andy to have other Felus. 
tribute to Andy coaches in the coun- Felus  ex- 
and hopefully an lained the 
added bonus for try and other p e0p le hoa 
our program dur- to take notice in process that 
ing recruiting.” what he has accom- landed Miller 
“Anyway you plished. a spot in the 


look at it, it is 
great for every- 
body all around,” 


all-star game. 
“With that par- 
ticular game, 





said Felus. 

Juniata urges athletes and stu- 
dents to work their hardest and 
Felus believes that Miller has cap- 
tured the pure essence of dedica- 
tion and is a great ambassador for 
Juniata College. “Andy has been 
what you want in a football college 
player here at Juniata,” said Felus. 

“IT wish I would have coached 
him for his whole four years. 
Andy has done a great job in his 
academics and is also involved in a 
lot of other things outside of foot- 


there is a na- 


tional selection process for each 
Division [I, I, and III] to nominate 
not only their players but also play- 
ers from other teams as well,” said 
Felus. 

“Once that happens, they then 
request film of the player’s senior 
year and after that, they decide 
who they invite to the game. Some 
of it depends on the Canada foot- 
ball league and our own profes- 
sional leagues that recruit through 
the filming process and then send 


scouts to the practice sessions,” 
said Felus. 

With the help of his coaching 
staff and family, Miller had an 
easy time with the nomination and 
picking process. “Assistant Coach 
Joe Battaglia put my name in to 
get nominated and after I was in- 
vited, I had to raise $350. I got 
sponsorship from my_ brothers, 
coaches, and the Juniata Football 
club to help me out so I didn’t have 
to pay anything personally,” said 
Miller. 

“The Bowl supplied housing at 
the Holiday Inn and food for ev- 
eryone. They also gave out jerseys 
with our name and number on the 
back. There was a stars team and a 
stripes team. I gota red jersey with 
number 14 on the back, that I got 
to keep for playing on the stripes 
team,” said Miller. 

Speaking highly of Miller, Fe- 
lus said, “He has been an integral 
part of this football team during his 
four year period and obviously I 
wish he was still back for another 
year. He was second team all-con- 
ference selection in the Centennial 
Conference for the second year in 
a row so the coaches recognized 
the type of talented player that he 
is.” 

“He will be missed and we ex- 
pect great things from Andy to 
continue,” said Felus. 
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Sophomore John Almquist, senior Evan Halteman and sophomore Mike 
Kraft block a ball during the team’s last home game. Juniata beat Princ- 
eton in five sets. The volleyball team finished the season 9-13. 


Volleyball team finishes 
season at George Mason 


By CAMERON ANDREW 





For the first time since 2002 
men’s volleyball will not be play- 
ing for the Molten DIII National 
Championship. Not only that, but 
after falling to George Mason Uni- 
versity in four sets on April 10, we 
will not being playing in the ETVA 
tournament either. 

On Mar. 27 we played Spring- 
field College here at Juniata. We 
needed to win in three sets to be 
guaranteed a place in the DIII 
tournament. We got the win, but 
unfortunately were not able to win 
in three sets. We fought the entire 
match and won in the fifth game 
after fighting off two match points. 

By beating Springfield in five 
sets we regained the first place 
ranking in DIII. However, we 
needed NYU to defeat the Spring- 
field Pride to get a place in the 
tournament. Unfortunately, NYU 
was unable to help us and Spring- 
field won in three straight sets. 

It is strange and upsetting that 
the top ranked team in Division III 
will not get the opportunity to play 
for the title, while the 15 ranked 
Carthage College, because they are 
hosting the tournament, get to play. 

The EIVA has two divisions, the 
Tait and the Hay. The Tait division 
has six teams and the Hay had five. 
The top five teams from the Tait 
and the best team from the Hay 
makes the EIVA tournament. 

The sixth place team in the Tait 
division falls down to the Hay and 
the top team from the Hay plays in 


the Tait division the next season. 
This is the first season that Juniata 
has not made the EIVA tourna- 
ment. 

Next season will be the first time 
that we will be a part of the Hay di- 
vision. Assistant coach Glenn De- 
Haven said, “We have never gone 
undefeated in conference play, but 
we sure better next year.” 

We started off the season setting 
goals to reach the finals of both of 
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This team had the 
potential to be 
amazing and al- 
though we may not 
have had the best 
year, the seniors 
never gave up. 
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these tournaments. Not reaching 
these goals was disappointing, but 
freshman John Prout said, ““There’s 
nothing we can do about it now. 
We have to look to the future.” 
Freshman Goran Skinder said, 
“Not making Molten’s and ETVA 
was a huge disappointment this 
year, but it gives us a goal to work 
toward next year as a team.” 
Coach Jeremy Price had a simi- 
lar attitude in the locker room af- 
ter the match. “We have a lot of 








promising young players, and we 
all expect great things next year,” 
Price said. 

We are also losing three amaz- 
ing seniors. Zach Wanner, Evan 
Halteman and Anthony Damiano 
have all had amazing careers at 
Juniata. 

They each have been named an 
All-American once in their career. 
Wanner received second team All- 
American this year and Damiano 
received first team this year. Halte- 
man received All-American hon- 
ors in the 2009 campaign. 

Zach Wanner finished his career 
with 994 total kills and Anthony 
Damiano ends his career second in 
career digs at Juniata. Evan Halte- 
man has been nothing but spectac- 
ular his entire career. 

These three have had wonderful 
careers resulting in two Division 
II Nation Championships, and the 
best season in Juniata volleyball 
history during the 2009 season. 

All three of these amazing ath- 
letes capped off their careers to- 
gether by making the EIVA Divi- 
sion II] All-Star team. 

This team had the potential to 
be amazing and although we may 
not have had the beat year, the se- 
niors never gave up and pulled us 
through the tough times. 

It was truly an honor and plea- 
sure to get to play with the seniors. 
But for the rest of the team, it’s 
time to get back to work. We have 
three final practices and then it’s 
off to the weight room and start 
preparing for the next season. 
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Juniata baseball looks to power into the playoffs 
Landmark conference post-season playoff hopes rest on hot bats and defense 


By ANDREW STEFFEN 





Despite a 7-17 overall record 
the Juniata College men’s base- 
ball team still have their eyes on 
playoffs. With a 4-5 record in the 
Landmark Conference the team 
will be relying on their big bats 
and improved pitching to clinch a 
postseason berth. 

After sweeping divisional ri- 
val Drew University over Easter 
weekend the eagles appear poised 
for an improbable playoff run. 
Head coach Tom Gibboney be- 
lieves the team has many improve- 
ments to make, but has the tools to 
reach their pre-season goals. 

“Tt looks like the way the league 
is playing out it looks like there’s 
going to be five teams fighting for 
four spots. When we play the team 
below us, Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy, it’s pretty important that we 
sweep the series to be in a better 
position to have success the last 
two weekends. The goal is to make 
the playoffs, it’s been our goal the 
entire year and it’s still in front of 
us,” said Gibboney. 

Junior outfielder Johnny Marti- 
nez agrees that despite their overall 
record the team still has a legiti- 
mate opportunity to steal a playoff 
spot down the stretch. 

“The schedule is in our favor the 
rest of the way out. We have some 
teams in the league coming up that 
we can beat so we have to take care 


of business and win and hopefully 
the rest will fall into place. Our 
goals aren’t going to change-we 
need to win at least 2 of 3 every 
weekend,” said Martinez. 

Throughout the year, pitching 
has been the Achilles heel for a 
team that just two years ago held 
opponents to the lowest ERA in 
the league at 5.56. This year Ju- 
niata pitching has allowed the sec- 
ond highest ERA in the Landmark 
Conference, allowing 8.55 runs 
per nine innings. 

Gibboney envisions a more 
consistent pitching staff down the 
stretch. “Our kids pitching the 
league games are improving, get- 
ting better throughout the season. 
If we continue to improve they 
give us a better chance of making 
playoffs. Pitching continues to be 
an issue with us just because we 
don’t have that many people on the 
roster,” said Gibboney. 

Outslugging the opposition ap- 
pears to be Juniata’s approach to 
the year after seeing consistently 
high scoring games through the 
first half of the season. Juniata 
has posted 162 runs on the season 
through 24 games. 

“As the year goes on I think our 
hitters are gaining confidence. We 
hit the ball pretty well from top to 
bottom. When you turn over the 
top of the order, which is where 
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Centerfielder Jonny Martinez hits his third single for the game, scoring the Eagles an additional run. The 
Eagles defeated Drew University in their conference double-header with a score of 8-6 on Friday, April 2. 





Student-athletes recognized 


Juniata excels in the classroom and on the court 


By MEGAN RUSSELL 





Four of Juniata College’s se- 
nior student-athletes were re- 
cently named to the Landmark 
Conference 2009-2010 Winter 
All-Academic Team. Jeff Berkey, 
TJ Breya, Kelly Rotan, and Laura 
Rupprecht were honored for their 
hard work both academically and 
athletically. 

The Landmark Conference 
selects 32 student-athletes with 
a minimum cumulative GPA of 
3.00. This was Berkey and Rup- 
precht’s second time to be named 
to the Landmark All-Academic 
Team. 

Berkey led the men’s basket- 
ball team in scoring with 894 ca- 
reer points. Breya excelled on 


the men’s track and field team, as 
he set a new Juniata record in the 
400-meter hurdles. Rotan cap- 
tained the women’s basketball 
team into the postseason for three 
consecutive years. | Rupprecht 
stood out in cross country, indoor 
and outdoor track. 

However, these four athletes 
have not only demonstrated out- 
standing athletic talent, but they’ve 
also proved to be four very suc- 
cessful scholars as well. 

“T believe that athletics and aca- 
demics complement one another. 
Track requires discipline and de- 
termination, both of which have 
permeated into my academics. 
This has allowed me to excel scho- 
lastically,” said Breya. 

“T would advise other student- 


athletes to let the two work for one 
another,” said Breya. “Athletics 
require determination, self-disci- 
pline and motivation, all of which 
can be applied to your academics. 
I’m confident that track and field 
has made me a better student.” 

These accomplished _ student- 
athletes recommend others to bal- 
ance their athletics and academics. 
“You have to be good at finding 
time between classes and before 
and after practice to get homework 
done,” said Rotan. “You really 
don’t have much free time, and I 
always find myself doing work 
when I can.” 

All four of the honored athletes 
stressed the importance of time 
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Flash Sports Quiz: 


1. What track event is Bailey still attempting to claim the 


record to? 


2. What is Andrew Kriss’ team-leading batting average? 


3. When is the last time the men’s volleyball team didn’t 


make the Molten DIII National Championship? 


Answers: 
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4. What was the final score of the All-American Bowl that Andy 


Miller played in? 
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Small numbers force softball to utilize all talent 
With only two pitchers, players put in extra effort defensively and offensively 


By Erin L. McGIntey 





After hitting a rough patch a 
few games into the season, the Ju- 
niata College Softball team is start- 
ing to pick things up again. With 
their return from Myrtle Beach in 
South Carolina the team went on 
an 0-4 losing streak. Following 
the drought, the team compiled a 
6-3 record to tum things around 
for the last half of the season. On 
the downside, they are being faced 
with key injuries to key players. 

With the number two pitcher on 
the roster leaving the team early in 
the fall season, this left the softball 
team with a solo pitcher on the ros- 
ter, Alyssa Erb. Recognizing their 
deficiency early in the fall, Stacy 
Nagy stepped in to fulfill the role 
of a pitcher, as well as maintain- 
ing her specialty, shortstop. Mof- 
fat is also getting some pitches 
in at practice, preparing herself 
physically and mentally when she 
is needed to step in during game 
time. With all of the injuries, dif- 
ferent people are needed to step 
into different roles and the team is 
adjusting nicely. 

“T think that everyone is starting 
to get more comfortable with dif- 
ferent people playing in different 
positions. It has helped us in the 
fact that we now know as a team 
that everyone has it in them to play 
a position well, even if it’s not the 
position that they have the most 
experience in,” said junior Melissa 
Moffat. 

During the opening game at 
Wilson, Erb dislocated her knee 
while batting. Luckily it popped 
right into place without any assis- 
tance. As of now an immobilized 
brace was placed on her knee cov- 
ering most of her leg in order to 


ensure proper healing. Previous 
to this Stacy Nagy was recovering 
from a quad injury. The two pitch- 
ers were then forced to change 
roles as one was recovering while 
the next became injured. Although 
optimistic, everybody knows they 
can pull through. 

Captain Sarah Eckard said, ““Be- 
ing two pitchers deep, especially 
now with two injured pitchers, has 
made our team work extra hard. 
We need to focus on supporting 
our pitchers with good defense be- 
hind them and offense has become 
increasingly important. I think the 
team has kept their heads up and is 
responding with a vengeance.” 

“T’ve been mentally and physi- 
cally preparing myself to be able 
to pitch at least one full game, if 
not some or all of the second game 
since we always play doublehead- 
ers. The good news is our first 
baseman Melissa Moffat has also 
stepped up and has been pitching 
as well, so this will be very help- 
ful. We'll just need to work even 
harder defensively and offensively 
and I know everyone is willing to 
do that,” said captain Nagy. 

The softball team’s debut in 
the Landmark Conference was at 
Catholic University, where they 
split their doubleheader opener 
with scores of 6-3 and 4-11, re- 
spectively. Eckard broke the re- 
cord for total number of career hits 
with 144. The previous record of 
143 was set by Tara Carl in 2009. 

The team then proceeded to 
sweep Wilson College in Cham- 
bersburg at an away doubleheader 
matchup, posting wins of 13-5 and 
7-6. A plethora of players earned 
two or more hits in each game in- 
cluding seniors Eckard and Rachel 
Nagy, juniors Amanda Gerlach, 


Allison Gerlach, Melissa Moffat 
and Caley McCool, and freshmen 
Steph Frith and Jennifer O’Neill. 
That is what you call teamwork. 

Eckard said, “The momentum 
we got from sweeping Wilson re- 
ally helped us in our next game. 
We just didn’t give up. Erb got 
hurt, but we came back and won 
that second game. Everyone con- 
tributes on this team. We have a 
small team to begin with so ev- 
eryone plays a very integral part. 
Whether it’s stepping up and play- 
ing a new position, or getting hits, 
or even cheering from the bench, 
every single person is important.” 

The second weekend of confer- 
ence play also found the softball 
team splitting with Drew College. 

“After the first half of the sea- 
son I'd like to see us concentrate 
more on sweeping games instead 
of splitting, especially conference 
games, because it will put us in a 
better position for playoffs,” said 
S. Nagy. 

Conference play at the Universi- 
ty of Scranton proved to be yet an- 
other split for the Eagles. Winning 
the first game by a margin of 7-6, 
the Eagles lost the next game 10-2. 
S. Nagy completed the first game 
adding another win to her record. 
Nagy also started the second game, 
but the Royal’s offense proved to 
be too much with new pitcher 
Moffat stepping in for Stacy Nagy 
after only 3 innings. 

The softball team will host a 
doubleheader against Carlow Col- 
lege on April 12 with the first game 
starting at 3:00 and the second 
game starting at 4:30.This is only 
the second time the softball team 
has played on their home field dur- 
ing this season in which they are 
1-1 so far. 








“Three Amigos” lead offensive charge 
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our top guys are hitting it’s going 
to take a pretty good pitcher to get 
them out,” said Gibboney. 

Leading the offensive charge 
for the Eagles are seniors Andrew 
Kriss, Greg Hoffman and junior 
Johnny Martinez. “They’re going 
to generate some runs, it’s just a 
matter of when. They have worked 
extremely hard on their game and 
they’ve been here and they have 
been big contributors for their en- 
tire careers,” said Gibboney. 

Batting second in the order, 
Kriss leads the team with a .474 
batting average. Coming up next, 
Martinez leads the team with a 
.500 on base percentage. Hitting 
clean-up, Hoffman leads the team 
with 31 runs batted in. Together the 
“three amigos,” as senior infielder 
Kyle Saxman calls them, have led 
the offensive charge for the team. 

Despite his personal hitting suc- 
cess, Martinez sees the entire team 
as a hitting threat. “It’s not just the 
middle of the lineup that is produc- 
ing, what makes our offense really 
good is that there is not an easy out 
1 through 9. Every player brings 
something special offensively that 
makes them a really tough out at 
the plate,” said Martinez. 

With three conference week- 
ends lying between the team and 
their playoff expectations, Marti- 
nez knows that the team will need 
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Freshman Evan Pappas hits a single to left field as senior lan Thorne 
came around to score Juniata’s final run. The Eagles defeated Drew 
Univerity 16-2, making the team 4-5 in the Landmark Conference. 


to come together and produce runs 
in bunches. 

“We’re going to have to keep 
doing what we’ve been doing, 
and that’s putting up runs in large 


amounts. We’re going to challenge 
them to outscore us and make their 
pitchers beat our lineup top to bot- 
tom, not just a couple of guys,” 
said Martinez. 


PHOTO COURTESY OF SHARON ERB 


Junior Caley McCool, Juniata softball’s second baseman, puts up a 
strong defense against Scranton University. Juniata won one game in 
their double header, bringing their record to 13-8. 
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Winter All-Academic team 
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management. “Set goals for each 
day, and make yourself accom- 
plish them,” said Rupprecht. 

“T make my schedule around 
practice and game times. Any 
time that is not spent in the gym is 
the time I have to do school work 
so I know how much time I have 
to complete assignments,” said 
Berkey. “If necessary, I would do 
school work on road trips too.” 

Berkey is in the Juniata Col- 
lege Honor Society, the Tau Pi 
Phi Business Honor Society, Pi 
Sigma Alpha Political Science 
Honor Society, and Omicron 
Delta Kappa National Leadership 
Honor Society. The NCAA nom- 
inated him for a post-graduate 
scholarship. He will be attending 
law school in the fall. 

“T have high expectations for 
myself and I think it is a nice 
honor to recognize hard work in 
the classroom,” said Berkey. “It 
is possible to be a true student- 
athlete.” 

Breya is a member of Pi Sigma 
Alpha, Juniata College Honor 
Society, and Sigma Iota Rho In- 
ternational Studies Honor Soci- 
ety. He is the Gilman Internation- 
al Scholar for studying abroad in 


Strasbourg, France. After gradu- 
ation, he will be attending the 
London School of Economics for 
his Masters of Science in Public 
Policy. 

“Tt’s a great honor to receive 
this award,” said Breya. “How- 
ever, I would not have been able 
to have such a successful indoor 
season without the support of my 
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! would not have 
been able to have 
such a successful in- 
door season without 
the support of my 
teammates and an 
encouraging staff. 
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teammates and an encouraging 
staff.” 

Rotan has a marketing intern- 
ship with the Penn State Athletic 
Department. She is a Human 
Behavior Organization Leader, a 
member of the Student-Athlete 
Advisory Committee, and stu- 
dent liaison for the Juniata Col- 


lege Academic Judicial Board. 
She is looking into working with 
the Phillies organization after 
graduation. 

“Personally, it is a big accom- 
plishment. I had no thoughts 
of getting this,” said Rotan. “It 
shows the hard work on and off 
the court, and it’s nice to be ap- 
preciated both ways.” 

“T’ve put in four years of hard 
work from the grueling hours of 
practice to the late night hours of 
studying,” said Rotan. “It’s defi- 
nitely worthwhile. Everything 
paid off.” 

Rupprecht serves as the 2010 
Class Secretary and is President 
of the Landmark Student-Ath- 
lete Advisory Committee. In 
the 2010 Landmark Conference 
Indoor Track and Field Cham- 
pionships, she finished 2nd in 
the Mile Run and 4th in the 800 
Meter Run. After graduation, 
she will be applying for research 
assistantships and then going to 
graduate school. 

“Running has always been 
one of the most important things 
in my life, and running in col- 
lege with teammates who care as 
much as I do is awesome,” said 
Rupprecht. “We just happen to 
be students at the same time.” 
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Serving up aces 
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Sophomore Katie Healy returns the ball to her Drew University 
opponent on Saturday, April 10. Healy was defeated 6-4 and 
6-3. Overall, Juniata women’s tennis was defeated 8-1. 








Bailey and Shaffer shatter track records 


Senior leadership and promising underclassmen power track team 


By Noau WALSTROM 





Along with great performances in recent 
meets, the Juniata Eagles track team has had 
two student-athletes break school records in 
multiple competitions. Freshman Angela 
Shaffer and Senior Matt Bailey have had 
outstanding numbers in their competitions, 
and have done well by gaining Juniata points 
in meets. With strong senior leadership and 
promising underclassmen, the track team is 
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Senior Matt Bailey goes for a run around 
Knox Stadium. Bailey set a new JC record 
for the 10,000m distance run with a time 
of 32:11.78, besting the previous record of 
32:39.40 set in 2006 by Chris Sheaffer. 


in a solid position for the present and future 
seasons. 

Senior Matt Bailey has been a tremendous 
competitor this season. Bailey participates 
in the 10k, 5k, and 3k competitions and he 
has broken records in two of the three events. 
In both the 10k and 3k he has broken the 
school record with times of 32:12 and 8:59 
respectively. Bailey is still attempting to 
claim the 5k record, but is well on his way 
of doing so. 

Freshman Angela Shaffer has also been 
a standout on the team this season. Shaffer 
participates in the high jump, hurdles, long 
jump, and triple jump. She has broken the 
school record in her competition of hurdles 
with a time of 15:38, shattering the record 
that was previously held by Kelsey Bufl- 
maier. 

Bailey and Shaffer attributed their success 
this year to hard work in the off-season. “I 
have had a very good cross country season,” 
said Bailey. “I have been running high mile- 
age which has been ideal training for me this 
season, and the work has really mattered.” 

Shaffer believes her training in the weight 
room has helped her break records. “I have 
been lifting a lot in the off season, and I have 
been doing much better in the high jump be- 
cause of that,” said Shaffer. 

Bailey also emphasized the need for men- 
tal preparation in order to perform at a high 
level of competition. “You have to maintain 
a good attitude when you get out there,” said 
Bailey. “It is important to make yourself en- 
joy the experience, even when you are put 
through the hardest of workouts.” 

Bailey’s performance in his competitions 
certainly gives others on the team a boost 
and a player to look up to as a leader. He 
hopes that his success will positively im- 
pact the rest of the team. “I hope that my 
performance sets benchmarks for others on 
the team to work for,” said Bailey. “It should 
show them that there is incentive for training 
hard, improving one’s work ethic, and hit- 
ting the times that they would like to hit.” 

Bailey feels that his game still has room 
for improvement however. “T definitely 
need to work on my speed,” said Bailey. “I 
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Freshman Angela Shaffer practices on her high jump. Shaffer cleared the bar at 1.62m at 
the Western Pennsylvania Track & Field Championships on Saturday, March 27. 


need to work harder to drastically improve 
my kick.” 

As a freshman, Shaffer has been con- 
tributing greatly toward Juniata’s success 
in recent meets. Being only at the begin- 
ning of her college career, we can hope to 
see the same stellar performance from her 
for the next three years. “I am really glad 
that I have gotten the times that I did,” said 
Shaffer. “I am happy that it helps the team’s 
points.” 

Shaffer believes that her preparation be- 
fore competitions can be improved on. “I 
think I need to be more confident about do- 
ing the high jump,” said Shaffer. “It’s all 
about knowing that I can do it great, and 
knowing that I can jump higher in addition 
to the physical aspects of the events.” 


Shaffer is confident about the remainder 
of her freshman season. “I see myself hur- 
dling better and jumping higher by the end 
of the season, and if not, I have three more 
years to do so,” said Shaffer. 

Shaffer is also optimistic about the team’s 
place in the conference. “We lost a lot of 
people last year when we place second, but 
we have a lot of talented individuals and we 
hope to end up near the top of the confer- 
ence,” said Shaffer. 

Expectations for this season are pretty 
high in Bailey’s eyes. “We have a lot of 
good talents on the team, we just need to 
work on developing the others on the team,” 
said Bailey. “We have people with the abil- 
ity to earn good times, gain us points, and 
ultimately win us events.” 
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Ornithology/Entomology lecturer excites student body 


By Joun T. HurFsTETLeR 





This past Tuesday Dr. Robin 
Melittol Ph.D., visiting from the 
University of Pittsburgh Biol- 
ogy Department, gave a reveal- 
ing lecture on ornithology and 
entomology. Throngs of curious 
students attended, many with 
surprisingly insufficient knowl- 
edge on the subject, making it 
one of the most popular lectures 
all year. 

“My boyfriend and I both at- 
tended, and we couldn’t believe 
how much we’d been missing,” 
said junior Amelia Garrick, who 
added she now feels she mistak- 
enly chose History as her POE. 





Dr. Melittol discussed the in- 
timate connection between birds 
and bees regarding pollination. 
The discussion erupted with im- 
ages of stingers and beaks protrud- 
ing, flowers opening and loads of 
pollen sticking everywhere. The 
timing was perfect, as much of 
what was described is currently 
happening around campus. 

“Tf Dr. Melittol had spoken about 


this a few months ago in winter, I 
don’t think students would have 
been as interested. But in this sea- 
son, talking about the birds and the 
bees can be very exciting, rife with 
personal experience and experi- 
mentation.” 

Another student remarked on 
the incredibly high frequency of 
bird/bee interaction this time of 
year. 

“You'd be surprised how often 
students see, and even experience 
firsthand, the birds and the bees. 
Three times a day, at least, for me,” 
said freshman Thomas Rhodes. 

For Dr. Melittol, the excite- 
ment aroused over her research 
was refreshing, especially because 


ornithology and entomology are 
often subjects not widely talked 
about. 

“T thought that this was a subject 
that everyone should hear, but that 
is especially relevant to college 
students. This is the period of their 
lives where they may become fully 
aware of the birds and the bees, 
thoroughly studying the subject 
day after day, often in groups. I’m 
just happy to be stimulating their 
interest and encouraging full im- 
mersion in the subject.” 

After the lecture, many students 
asked clarifying questions. They 
seemed most interested in the de- 
tails and asked many specific and 
personal questions. Some sur- 


prised Dr. Melittol, and one was 
downright shocking. 

“A student asked me about self- 
pollination and I told him that was 
generally an unnatural thing,” said 
Dr. Melittol, awkwardly laughing 
at the idea. 

“T can’t wait to share this infor- 
mation with my family,” said ju- 
nior Jim Brown. “I usually share 
the things I learn here with them, 
and this is a highlight they won’t 
want to miss.” 

Overall, the student body was 
teeming with anticipation after 
hearing Dr. Melittol’s lecture, hop- 
ing to soon experience up close the 
alluring details of the birds and the 
bees. 





Opinion 
Line 


By BRANDON WOLFE AND 
Roy Ho_m 





“Cotton Candy Bubblicious 
makes me feel like there is a 
carnival in my mouth.” 

“T feel really bad for Frodo 
Baggins. It seemed like he re- 
ally, really loved Bilbo. Then 
Bilbo died before it became so- 
cially acceptable to write about 
gay hobbits.” 

“There are times when I won- 
der about the people who walk 
among me. They are so stupid.” 

“Tam sick of living in a world 
that actually forces children to 
accept the idea that a giant Bun- 
ny walks among us and gives us 
candy.” 

“Tt gives ‘living la vida loco’ a 
whole new meaning.” 

“Why don’t they cancel 
school on really nice days? So 
many people can’t focus when 
it’s nice out, so just give people 
a break. Is the world really go- 
ing to end if you can’t pound 
your opinion into your students? 
No it’s not.” 

“Creepy people are no fun. 
Creepy people might hurt some- 
one.” 

“Love. Yeah man, love exists. 
Yeah.” 

“Sometimes I wish that Bret 
Michaels will eventually have 
an affair with Sarah Palin. I 
think they would get along so 
well because not only do they 
both wear lipstick, but they are 
also two of the fakest people in 
this world.” 

“Tm sick of all these Canadi- 


” 








Dear Grandma 


By Roy Hotm 








Thanks for the ski mask you knitted for 
me. This winter was very different than any 
other I’ve known, for the things that were 
done in the flurry drifts of snow may have 
huge consequences on my life and I may 


not ever take 


boy showed 
techniques. I 
having read Theodore Kaczynski’s Mani- 
festo. The ski mask shall help me brave the 
future. 


Love, 


Your lonely grandson 


the mask off again. The dome 
me some basic engineering 
am moving to Montana after 





Dear Grandfather Wolfe 


By Brannon WOLFE 





Dear Grandfather Wolfe, 

Hello. My name is Frederick, 
and I am eleven years old. We 
watched a video the other day 
in Ms. Anderson’s health class. 
It was about this thing called pu- 
berty. I’m scared and confused. 
The other boys in my class say 
they already have armpit hair, but 
I don’t have any. What’s that all 
about? When will I finally be my 
full grown self? 


Grandfather Wolfe’s Response: 

You know who else is scared 
and confused? Your gym teacher 
Ms. Anderson. I can only assume 
she has short hair and wears 
warm-up suits for every occa- 
sion because she’s been alone her 
whole life. 

Look Freddy, if you really 
want some real help with pu- 
berty, don’t listen to a forty-seven 
year old. That is why I am going 
to mail you a solution to your 


OH GEEZ.,, THERE'S 
SOMEONE FOLLOWING 
US.,, IT WONDER HOW 
LONG THEY'VE BEEN 
THERE? 


A 
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problem. 

Once you open up this pack- 
age, you are going to see two 
things: duct tape and a bag full of 
my mole hair. Copious amounts 
of mole hair. You see, that’s my 
problem. After puberty, you start 
to grow hair out of things that 
shouldn’t necessarily be there 
to begin with—like a wart or le- 
sion. So, I figure why not share all 
this extra mole hair. Sharing is 
caring. 

The best part is the texture of 
my mole hair. There’s no need to 
man-scape when you’re my age; 
I hope you remember that every 
time you see your Grandfather. 

But now that you have the 
package, it is time to start looking 
like a man. You’re going to want 
to duct tape the ends of the mole 
hair, allowing most of the hair 
to stick out for all to see, to your 
armpits and private areas. It’s go- 
ing to be itchy at first, but there’s 
a cream for that. 

When you get dressed to go 


to school, I suggest putting on 
a tank-top. Also allow the mole 
hair to sneak out of the top of 
your pants, as if you had a happy 
trail. This is what some refer to as 
“maximum hair potential” or “the 
curly disaster’ look. 

Now, P’'m not going to lie to 
you. This might get you in a little 
trouble because people get scared 
when they see duct-taped mole 
hair. If they do send you to the 
principal’s office, just rip off the 
duct tape. Hopefully when you 
do your armpits and that little 
field above your special place 
will not only bleed but also de- 
stroy any chance you ever had of 
growing real hair. 

And, above all, they’ll have 
to check your body to see if you 
have any hair. When all they see 
is a young boy bleeding, they’ ll 
finally understand that showing 
puberty videos to children can be 
dangerous. 

You’re never going to be a 
man, Frederick. So I suggest you 
never use deodorant and play 
some sort of cult video game un- 
til you die. 
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American 
Cosmetics 
(The List) 


By Roy HoLm 





10 Easy Ways to Change and 
Save Your Country: 


1. Make Rosie O’Donnell’s life 
hard by prank calling her end- 
ing with “Oh I’m sorry, I must’ve 
dialed the wrong number. I was 
trying to reach the Adoption 
Services.” Do it twenty times a 
day. 

2. Organize a local Tea Party 
support group and kick it off with 
a viewing of “Breakfast at Tif- 
fany’s”. 

3. Help McDonalds to close 
down their outdated venues, by the 
only means possible: Wear a clown 
suit and murder everyone while 
preaching the holy practices of 
fat extraction. That will get the 
kind of attention you need for 
change. 

4. Call your representative de- 
manding more money, less taxes, 
more houses, less bums, more 
ice cream, less trail mix and more 
beer. 

5. Smile like all hell is loose. 

6. Start telling people about 
how change needs to happen 
and that all we need is hope. Do 
this while drunk and high on the 
side of the street opposite from 
the prison. Maybe bring a mega- 
phone so the prisoners can hear 
you. 

7. Tell anyone who does not 
agree with you that, “no you 
can’t!” 

8. Make sure to spend most of 
your day on the couch, eating de- 
livery buffalo chicken wing cal- 
zones and a gallon of a no brand 
soda with vodka. In addition, 
never sleep; you can’t know what 
you might miss on TV or the In- 
ternet. 

9. Set a limit as to how much you 
walk in a day. Add up the amount 
of steps it takes to get from your 
bed, to kitchen, to tv and couch 
and to the bathroom and average 
It. 

10. Talk about nothing but poli- 
tics. There is no other relevant 
form of communication between 
two species of humans. If anyone 
tries to make small talk and divert 
from politics, make sure to point 
out how irrelevant that kind of 
talk is. 








He's diggin’ it 
Senior camps in WWI trench 
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Turning a new page 
Good and bad beginnings 
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Aye, aye, Captain! Pay 
Spring athletic leaders lay down the law 
SPORTS - PAGE 9 
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Team Jesus Freaks prepares for the “Tied-Down” lap at Relay for 
Life on April 17. Overall, Juniata raised $12,800 for the fundraiser. 
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Grads facing bare market 


Struggling economy limits job opportunities for seniors 


By Davip Hatem 





Juniata seniors are experiencing 
mixed results as they try to enter 
the post-recession job market. 
Many of the students in the class of 
2010 are struggling to find work. 

“T’m graduating in the top of my 
class and I have no idea what I am 
going to be doing come June,” said 
senior Julia Bogue. “I’m exploring 
every avenue from graduate school 
to law school to finding a job. No 
one’s hiring!” 

According to the National Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Employers, 
only 19.7 percent of 2009 college 
graduates applying for jobs actual- 
ly received them. This is a decline 
from the 26 percent that received 
jobs in 2008 and the 51 percent 
who received them in 2007. 

Like Bogue, senior Lindsey 
Draper is experiencing a similar 
dilemma. 

“T was planning on becoming 
a research assistant at Harvard. 
I took the plane ride out there to 


Faculty fashion statement 
Professor regalia worn at graduation explained 


By Mart Hitt 





Juniata faculty members wear 
unique regalia at graduation that 
represents their academic achieve- 
ments. The traditional caps, tassels, 
gowns and hoods are esteemed by 
some, mocked by others and mis- 
understood by most. 

“T think they are ridiculous,” 
said senior Laura Goodlander, “I 
seriously laughed about it for like 
an hour after graduation.” 

The Intercollegiate Commis- 
sion created the traditional apparel 
worn today in 1893. Aside from 
standardizing the cuts, styles and 
materials of the gowns, the Com- 
mission also determined the colors 
that are used to represent the differ- 
ent fields of study. While the code 
suggests what colleges should 
and should not wear, they are not 
forced to adhere to it. 

“Academic regalia is] very hot 
and not as in ‘sexually attractive 
hot’,” said Professor Peter Gold- 
stein, English department chair. 

Hoods are the visual represen- 
tation of a professor’s scholastic 
degree, adding color to the cer- 
emony. There are 25 colors allo- 
cated to the various fields of learn- 
ing. The colors worn on the hood, 
tassels and gowns correlate with 
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their disciplines and alma maters. 
For instance, scholars of medicine 
wear green, science scholars wear 
golden yellow and law scholars 
wear purple. 

“T think they’re awesome and 
colorful,” said senior Angel Riotto. 

Aside from coloring, the length 
and width of the hoods varies with- 
in degrees. For example, a doctor- 
ate’s hood is typically four feet in 
length and five inches in width, 
while a master’s hood is three feet 
and three inches. A doctorate hood 
is also traditionally edged with five 
inches of velvet, while a bachelors 
is edged with two. 

Gowns for the doctorate or mas- 
ter’s degrees tend to be colorful as 
well. Goldstein can be seen weat- 
ing blue and gold regalia signify- 
ing his degree from UCLA. The 
gowns for most professors are also 
faced down the front with velvet, 
along with three stripes of it on the 
sleeves signifying that the owner 
has a doctorates degree. 

Dr. Valerie Park, associate pro- 
fessor of education, opted to buy 
Penn State regalia consisting of a 
blue velvet gown and emblems. 
This is not uncommon for profes- 
sors to own graduation apparel 
from their graduate school. Some 
professors choose to do this since 
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the black robes are required by 
graduates to wear. 

Doctoral headdress for faculty is 
called a ‘tam.’ According to Presi- 
dent Kepple, tams are comfortable 
since they are not flat and do not 
contain mortarboards like under- 
graduate student caps. Tams can 
have four, six or comers. 

Kepple also wears special items 
that represent his presidential sta- 
tus. He wears a medal around his 
neck with the seal of Juniata on it. 
On the back of the seal, the names 
and dates of the presidents in office 
are engraved. 

President Kepple has the honor 
of carrying a mace. “The mace 
symbolizes the power of the per- 
son holding it and the power of the 
faculty marshals,” said Kepple. 

“T really like Kepple’s ‘pine- 
apple thing’ [wooden mace],” said 
Goodlander. 

Many colleges have similar 
symbols and some have unique 
traditions. 

“Apparently, if you graduate 
from this place in Switzerland, 
you get a sword,” said Riotto. “We 
used to have a professor from there 
and he had a freakin’ saber!” 

However, we no longer have 


> see GRADUATION page 2 
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learn what I would be doing, but 
when I got back from lunch there 
and got done talking to human re- 
sources, they told me the funding 
had been cut,” said senior Lindsey 
Draper. “I was shocked. I mean, I 
had no idea.” 

Even though her future is un- 
known, Draper remains optimistic. 
“Tt is important to make as many 
connections as possible and to 
maintain them. Your saving grace 
is contacting them,” said Draper. 
“Most job offers are from connec- 
tions; just be proactive.” 

Due to a more competitive job 
market, more students are planning 
to further their education. Senior 
Dustin Gee is one of those students 
who will continue learning. 

Gee was accepted into New 
York University, but decided to 
defer for a year in order to accept 
a Fulbright Scholarship he was 
awarded. 

“T will be teaching oral and writ- 
ten English communication cours- 
es at the University of Montenegro 


and working for the U.S. Embassy 
in Podgorica, Montenegro,” said 
Gee. 

Gee is planning on attending 
New York University after return- 
ing from Montenegro. “I want to 
get my master’s in higher educa- 
tion and student personnel admin- 
istration and then earn my Ph.D. to 
be the dean of students at a college 
as well as to research college stu- 
dent leadership development.” 

Gee believes graduate school is 
vital for his future career plans. “T 
have to have a master’s degree be- 
fore employers will even take me 
seriously,” said Gee. 

Director of Career Services Dar- 
win Kysor has noticed students 
seeking short-term positions af- 
ter Juniata. “I’ve noticed students 
looking for a lot more service po- 
sitions such as Ameri-corps and 
Peace corps after graduating, but I 
don’t know if that’s because of the 
economy,” said Kysor. 





> see SENIOR FUTURE page 4 
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Bob Neff, former president of Juniata College, served for 11 years. 


Neff keeps on giving 


Connecting campus to community 


By Lipsy Morrison 





Although Former Juniata 
College President Dr. Bob Neff 
retired 11 years ago, his dedica- 
tion to Juniata has remained. He 
continues to work closely with 
the College through his latest 
endeavor, Morrison’s Cove, a 
senior living area in Martins- 
burg, PA. 

“You'll hear Bob say it isn’t 
about him, but about the con- 
nection. He has a high affinity 
for Juniata and a lot of respect, 
same for the village and being 
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able to meld those two together 
will be great for him,” said Di- 
rector of Performing Arts, Chad 
Herzog ‘99. 

Neff is already strengthening 
ties with the College and Cove 
residents, while also making a 
lasting impression on the people 
who meet him. 

“He’s one of my favorite 
people. I’m in awe of his dedi- 
cation to Morrison’s Cove, to 
create such a healthy wonder- 
ful place— he’s extraordinary. 
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Senior Jacob Gordon admires his finished trench that he dug near the 





Peace Chapel. He was inspired by a history class on World War I. 
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History comes alive at Juniata 


Student digs trench to experience conditions of WWI 


By ALEX SHOPE 





A Juniata student spent a week- 
end living in a World War I style 
trench after digging it near the 
Peace Chapel. Construction of 
the trench allowed senior Jacob 
Gordon to experience what trench 
life was like during the early 20th 
century. 

“What I’ve done is come up 
with materials to tell me what it 
would’ve been like to live in the 
trench,” said Gordon prior to his 
weekend ‘retreat.’ Gordon spent 
the weekend of April 23 living in 
this trench for the experience. 

Gordon will not be receiving any 
class credit for digging the trench; 
the most he will get is “a pat on the 
back from the history department.” 

While writing his senior thesis 
on World War I poet and compos- 
er, Ivor Gurney, Gordon became 
very interested in the conditions in 
which Gurney must have lived. 


“T thought it would give me a 
better understanding and, to be 
honest, at no point during this proj- 
ect did anyone tell me no. So it just 
kept growing until it became what 
it is today,” said Gordon. 

The trench is approximately 
four feet deep, four feet wide and 
ten feet long. The dimensions are 
not unrealistic, but Gordon has run 
into some difficulty with the local 
geology of the area. 

Gordon spoke of the trench 
April 20, three days before his 
planned experience. “Right now, 
we’re about two and a half feet 
down. We’ve hit a lot of shale, so 
we’re having trouble with that,” 
said Gordon. In order to have 
the trench ready for the projected 
weekend, Gordon shoveled for at 
least an hour each day since then 
until the trench was completed. 

To make his experience accu- 
rate, Gordon planned some authen- 
tic activities for him and his fellow 


campers to partake in. “We'll 
make sure the trench doesn’t fall 
in onus. We’ll also do things like 
letter writing, book reading, gam- 
bling,” said Gordon. 

During World War I, while the 
soldiers were in the trenches, they 
did not stand up for fear of be- 
ing shot. There were, however, 
truces and times when neither side 
would shoot at the other. During 
these times, sometimes at night or 
meal times, soldiers would go on 
patrol. 

Gordon was excited about this 
aspect of his experience. “At least 
one of the nights I plan to lead a 
patrol out away from the trench, 
maybe out around some paths and 
back. Hopefully, we’ll be able to 
find the trench again,” said Gor- 
don. 

Now that Gordon’s weekend out 
reached its conclusion, the trench 
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Preserving Maya 
Lin’s Peace Chapel 


JC urges students to respect area 


By CuristiAN WIMER 





Juniata’s Peace Chapel is a 
popular recreation spot for both 
the College and the Huntingdon 
community. Yet some are de- 
bating who owns Peace Chapel 
Road and who’s responsible for 
maintaining it. 

The Peace Chapel has been 
a landmark since its conception 
in 1988-1989 by designer Maya 
Lin. Since then, students con- 
tinue to utilize the Peace Chapel 
grounds for entertainment, aca- 
demics and athletics. 

The College is urging students 
to respect the natural atmosphere 
for the area and clean up after 
themselves. 

“Lately there has been more 
trash around the Peace Chapel,” 
said sophomore Amidia Fred- 
erick. “That’s probably because 
more high school and college 
students have started going there 
again. There have been more fires 
in the circle that no one cleans up 
after. It’s just a result of people 
who don’t know how to respect 
nature.” 

Although Juniata owns and 
maintains the area uphill of the 
gate, they are not responsible 
for the gravel road leading from 
Warm Springs Road to the gate. 

“T have been going to the 
Peace Chapel regularly since I 
started school here,” said ju- 
nior Jake Weller. “My friends 
and I use it for hiking, camping 
and mountain biking. It’s a great 
wooded place that’s close by, 
but it still gives you the feeling 
of being alone. I would rather 
be able to keep it low mainte- 
nance. But if someone can tell 
that you’ve been there, you’re 
doing something wrong,” said 
Weller. 

The College plans to keep the 
Peace Chapel an important fea- 
ture of Juniata, deeming preser- 
vation vital. 


“T think the best thing we can 
do to help prevent littering is to 
make more people aware,” said 
Frederick. “We could put up a 
few thought-provoking _ signs, 
we could emphasize it as part of 
freshman initiation. Just little 
things like that would help.” 

“People often overlook the 
purpose of the Peace Chapel. It is 
supposed to be an isolated place 
where people can go to enjoy na- 
ture. We maintain the grounds as 
little as possible to keep it natu- 
ral. There is no vehicular traffic 
allowed beyond the gate. Fires 
are not allowed at the Peace Cha- 
pel, which is normally regulated 
by Public Safety. The only thing 
I can tell people is that they are 
welcome to pick up any trash 
they see. There is a trash can in 
the parking lot at the bottom of 
the hill,” said grounds supervisor 
Jeff Meadows. 

Meadows explained that there 
is nothing the College can do 
about Peace Chapel Road. 

“Potholes develop or the stones 
wash away in a storm and the 
borough tries to say it’s our job to 
take care of that part of the road, 
but the land belongs to the hom- 
eowners,” said Meadows. 

Students like Fredrick and 
Weller explained that it’s every- 
one’s responsibility to affect the 
grounds as little as possible so 
that it remains a place for students 
and community members to en- 
joy nature. 

“Since last year, I get up early 
every Sunday moming and watch 
the sun rise from the top of the 
Peace Chapel,” said Frederick. 

As long as the Peace Chapel 
remains, students will enjoys the 
benefits it offers. 

“We use the Peace Chapel and 
the woods around it for my bota- 
ny lab research,” said sophomore 
Miranda McCleaf. “Also, Laugh- 
ing Bush uses it for cross-country 
skiing in the winter.” 





History of caps, tassels, hoods and gowns 
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any sword-wielding professors. 

In order to complement faculty 
dress and show that students still 
have a road of learning ahead of 
them, graduating seniors are re- 
quired to wear the traditional black 
gown. Juniata’s student regalia 
closely resembles the customs of 
British universities such as Cam- 
bridge University and Oxford Col- 
lege during the 1700s. 

“T think it’s really boring that 
we have to wear black. Everyone 
else gets to wear cool colors,” said 
Goodlander. 

Student caps worm at Juniata 
are flat, black and made of cotton 
poplin, broadcloth, rayon and/or 
silk. Juniata gives the gowns to the 
students. 

“I was taught that the caps for 
graduates are made with mortar- 


board to imply that the students are 
now level-headed,” said freshman 
Caitlin Bradley. However, there 
is little evidence to prove whether 
this is the intention of the flat caps. 

Tassels are typically black or 
the color appropriate to the sub- 
ject for graduating seniors. Those 
who have doctoral degrees may 


also have a tassel of gold. While 
graduating seniors do not get to 
wear hoods or carry maces, they 
do get to wear honor cords. Honor 
cords are twisted cords with tassels 
on either end and are awarded to 
members of honor societies for stu- 
dents various academic and non- 
academic achievements. 


How do faculty and students look in their traditional 
academic regalia during graduation? 


Esteemed 
Comical 
Wise 


Other | 15% 


I have not 
seen the aca- 
demic regalia 
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Former JC president helping elderly 
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He did it here at Juniata and has 
continued his efforts at Morrison’s 
Cove. I’m truly lucky to know 
him,” said Dr. Donna Weimer, 
Thornbury professor of communi- 
cation. 

Neff fundraised for and opened 
a new building at the Cove for 
community events. Neff’s goal is 
to host Juniata students and show- 
case their work to residents. 

Since the new addition’s open- 
ing in January, the Cove has hosted 
two Juniata students. In April, first 
and second place Bailey’s win- 
ners, junior international student 
Vanessa Guerra and senior Sarah 
Ruggiero, performed their win- 
ning speeches to a group of seniors 
from the Cove and members of the 
community. 

“Tt was a nice first step to invite 
the Bailey contestants. They spoke 
to a small crowd, but it was some- 
thing very new,” said Herzog. 

The event helped bring together 
current students not only with 
members of the Morrison’s Cove, 
but also with the former president 


of the College. 

“Dr. Neff is really, really nice; 
a wizard of Juniata history. It’s a 
great program they’re building; 
connecting Juniata and [Morri- 
son’s Cove] is important,” said 
Guerra. 

Following the speeches, Guerra 
and Ruggiero spoke with audience 
members about their speeches and 
interacted with Juniata alumni. 

For Guerra, this was a meaning- 
ful experience, encouraging future 
participation. 

“T would love to go back and 
volunteer. I think it’s a good idea to 
continue these types of activities,” 
said Guerra. 

These are the kind of connec- 
tions Neff is aiming for. “There 
was great networking that went 
on Thursday night. The CEO [of 
Morrison’s Cove] said he would 
hire any Juniata student that ap- 
plied,” said Herzog. 

Although this project was the 
brainchild of Neff, Herzog was 
highly involved in the process. 
“Bob and I started talking in Octo- 
ber when Suzanne von Liebig was 
honored. We spent time around 


that event and he told me about 
Morrison’s Cove, invited me over 
for lunch and we toured the build- 
ing,” said Herzog. 

Weimer also believes the event 
at Morrison’s Cove was a suc- 
cess. “Having Dr. Neff meet our 
students and appreciate what they 
have been doing was the best part 
of the experience for me. He truly 
understands what Juniata’s mis- 
sion is as a former president,” said 
Weimer. 

Neff’s project hosted a positive 
initial event and looks to bring 
many more good experiences to 
JC students in the future. 

“Bringing events to senior citi- 
zens in the community is always 
valuable. Morrison’s Cove gives 
us one more venue to do projects,” 
said Weimer. 

Others agree that the venue will 
bea place for students to volunteer, 
do presentations, go on class trips 
and overall strengthen ties with the 
community surrounding Juniata. 

“Anytime we can practice our 
craft it’s great and that’s what 
we’re all here for. It’s part of the 
education process,” said Herzog. 
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Professors clash in battle of the brains 


Barlow takes title of smartest professor on campus in Relay for Life’s Trivia Challenge 


By Erin Turvey 





On April 11, the Relay for Life 
fundraising committee sponsored 
a Teacher Trivia Challenge in 
which five Juniata professors com- 
peted. 

“My friends and I do the trivia 
night at Standing Stone once a 
month and we really like it,” said 
sophomore and co-chair of the Re- 
lay for Life fundraising commit- 
tee, Nicole Houck. “We thought it 
would be fun to see what profes- 
sors would participate and to see 
how well they would do.” 

The professors that participated 
included Richard Mahoney, Eliza- 
beth Evans Baker, professor of 
peace and conflict studies; Bradley 
Andrew, associate professor of ac- 
counting, business and economics; 
David Sowell, professor of history 
and chair of the history depart- 
ment; Jackson Barlow, Charles 
Aa Dana professor of politics; 
and Richard Hark, professor of 
chemistry and chair of the depart- 
ment. 

“We asked around to see what 
professors students wanted to see 
compete, then picked two from 
each department,” said Houck. 
“We had wanted to have an equal 
number of male and female pro- 
fessors, but most professors had 
scheduling conflicts.” 

To open, each professor was in- 
troduced by the host, junior Blake 
Colaianne, and questioned on why 
they thought they were fit to com- 
pete. The reasons spanned from 
Sowell’s GPA during his first se- 
mester of college being a 1.64 and 
getting to where he is today sim- 
ply due to strong will, to Mahoney 
explaining that he got into college 
based on football skills, not his 
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Dr. Barlow, professor of Politics at Juniata College, was recently determined to be the smartest professor on 
campus. He and Professor Hark were tied, but Barlow had the closest answer and was awarded with the win. 


academic performance. 

During five rounds of the com- 
petition, the professors were 
scored based on correct answers 
and received extra points for hu- 
mor. Questions ranged from cur- 
rent events to Nobel Peace Prizes. 

“T thought the questions were 
reasonable,” said Andrew. 

Others disagreed. “I lost. By 
definition, it was unfair,” said Ma- 
honey. 

In general, all of the professors 
agreed that it was a great event. “It 
was a lot of fun, the whole tone of 
it was right,” said Mahoney. 


Student support was very strong 
during the event. “I thought it was 
fun, and I think the students en- 
joyed it,” said Sowell. “I loved the 
guy that had the sign for Brad An- 
drew. I think the student response 
was surprisingly strong.” 

Sophomore Gabe Castro 
cheered on his favorite professor, 
Andrew, by holding up a sign say- 
ing, “B.A. — get some!” 

“The Trivia Challenge was 
so entertaining because it was a 
chance to see professors intellec- 
tually ‘duke it out’ in a game situ- 
ation,” said Castro. “Cheering for 


them was even more fun!” 

Although the event had a very 
light and humorous tone, it was 
still competitive. “I noticed one of 
the competitor’s hands were trem- 
bling much like a student before an 
exam,” said Mahoney. 

Some professors set goals for 
themselves. “My only goal was to 
not go out first,” said Hark. 

There were a number of difficult 
questions asked during the com- 
petition. “I knew I was in trouble 
when they came up with that math 
formula,” said Mahoney. “I got up 
and looked at Dr. Andrew’s board 


and put down his response and we 
were both wrong.” 

The three professors that reached 
the fourth round of competition 
were allowed to bring a partner to 
the stage. Barlow won this round, 
consisting of only questions about 
Juniata history, with his partner, 
Associate Professor of Communi- 
cations Lynn Cockett. “Of course I 
was the best choice! There was no 
other choice,” said Cockett. 

As the winner of the fifth and 
final round of the competition, 
Barlow was named the winner. 
“Tt came down to one question 
that both Professor Hark and I got 
wrong, but I got it less wrong than 
he did,” said Barlow. “For all in- 
tents and purposes, I think Profes- 
sor Hark and I were tied.” 

Cockett knew some of the an- 
swers to the questions asked dur- 
ing the round, but felt that she was 
not the reason Barlow won. “It was 
all Jack,” said Cockett. 

The $206.40 that the event 
raised was donated to Relay for 
Life. All of the professors thought 
that the cause for the event was a 
great one. “Like so many people, 
cancer touches our lives. I did this 
in honor of my father in law who 
died of pancreatic cancer,” said 
Hark. 

The Relay for Life fundraising 
committee is considering making 
the teacher trivia challenge an an- 
nual fundraiser. “Hopefully next 
year will be bigger and better,” 
said Houck. 

The professors that participated 
this year are all very supportive of 
the event becoming a tradition. “I 
don’t want to compete next year, 
but I will be in the audience, and 
I will throw stuff. At everybody,” 
said Mahoney. 





The legacy does not live on 
Scholarship eliminated from admission process 


By AuiciaA ANNE DAHL 





Until 2003, the admissions of- 
fice awarded an automatic $1,000 
scholarship to admitted students 
whose relatives also attended 
Juniata. Although the Legacy 
Scholarship was cut from the fi- 
nancial aid package, there was a 
second automatic fund granted 
to students of Brethren faith for 
the same value. Since then, the 
Brethren scholarship has been 
awarded based on need. There 
has been a new addition to the 
financial aid package in 2009, an 
Alumni Scholarship. 

“We sent a letter to alumni 
asking them to help us recruit 
students,” said Michelle Bartol, 
dean of enrollment. 

There is also a link on the 
alumni website which encourag- 
es alumni to help future students 
earn scholarship dollars. When 
an alumnus refers a student, they 
also agree to remain active in the 
student’s interest of Juniata by 
promoting the open house oppor- 
tunities and reminding the recruit 
of application deadlines. 

The Alumni scholarship did 
not replace the Legacy scholar- 
ship; it was developed years later 


as a recruiting tool. According 
to Bartol, it was decided that the 
program for merit scholarships 
deserved greater funding. Rather 
than offering a scholarship for 
family relations, alumni of Ju- 
niata can refer students to the col- 
lege. 

Students who are referred, ap- 
ply and are accepted will auto- 
matically receive a $1,000 schol- 
arship. The alumni do not have to 
provide the funding for the schol- 
arship, but it will be given in the 
name of the alumni who referred 
the student and it is renewable 
each year. 

“T think removing the Legacy 
Scholarship could affect the num- 
ber of multigenerational families 
attending Juniata because it is 
removing an incentive,” said ju- 
nior Emma Brumbaugh. “But at 
the same time, most people who 
have had family members attend 
Juniata are aware of the educa- 
tional benefits for attending and 
could decide to come for that 
reason.” 

The Brumbaugh family has 
one of the longest lineages at 
Juniata and funded the College’s 
fitness center and Brumbaugh 
Academic Center, in addition to 


making numerous donations to 
the College. 

“My family can be traced back 
many generations to the founders 
of the College,” said Brumbaugh. 

Brumbaugh has nine direct rel- 
atives who attended Juniata and 
several distant relatives. Despite 
the number of Brumbaughs who 
have paid tuition over the years, 
Emma does not receive a scholar- 
ship for her family legacy. 

Junior Emily Koval and her 
freshman brother, Alex, represent 
their family legacy. Their older 
sister, Robin, attended and gradu- 
ated Juniata in 2005 with a POE 
in Biology. 

“T think family members fall in 
love with Juniata and want their 
children, siblings and cousins to 
feel the same way about it too. 
I felt that Juniata did a great job 


preparing [my sister for graduate 


school],” said Emily Koval. 
Although Emily’s connection 


to Juniata is strong, she said she 
would have applied here with- 


out the family encouragement. 
She plans to encourage her own 
children to look into Juniata and 


potentially expand the Koval 
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Wild at heart 
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Cheyenne Kimball of Gloriana strums her mandolin and sings 
along during the group’s concert at Major Event. Vocal Group 
of the Year winner Gloriana put on an upbeat, entertaining per- 
formance following Randy Montana and Quietdrive. 
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Senior citizens party like it’s 1959 


HOSA throws 1950s themed prom social for residents of local nursing home 


By Bryan AUNGST 





On April 18, HOSA students 
from Juniata College hosted a 
prom social for residents of the 
Huntingdon Nursing and Rehabili- 
tation Center at JC Blair Memorial 
Hospital. 

The theme of the prom was “The 
50s.” Baby blue and pink banners 
adomed the room, along with a 
poster that read “Rock n’ Roll 
is Here to Stay.” Students, staff 
members and some attendees wore 
clothes fitting to the era and every 
resident in attendance received a 
flower. 

Senior HOSA member Rachel 
Naar was the chairperson on the 
planning committee. Naar noted 
that the prom is not just good for 
the residents, but it benefits the 
members as well. “It’s a good 
way for students to interact with 
residents and the community,” said 
Naar. 

According to Naar, HOSA has 
been hosting a prom at the Center 
for years. HOSA president, junior 
Hannah Frank, pointed out that res- 
idents really benefit from having 
students come in and spend time 
with them. According to her, the 
best part of the evening was “just 
making them smile.” 

Early in the afternoon, residents 
were brought into the common 
room. They were served snack 
plates by HOSA members. Anoth- 
er special treat residents received 
were ice cream floats made with 
either root beer or orange soda, a 
combination known as a “dream- 
sicle,” as 50s music played in the 
background. 

As the evening continued, 
HOSA members mingled with res- 
idents and livened spirits. A favor- 
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HOSA sponsored a prom social for Huntingdon Nursing and Rehabilitation Center residents on April 18. Mar- 
tha and Randy were crowned king and queen of the 50s-themed social. 


ite of the prom was a 1950s trivia 
game. An imcomplete statement 
was made and hints were given to 
residents until they could guess the 
missing answer. 

Non-HOSA students are proud 
of their fellow Juniatians for reach- 
ing out to seniors in the commu- 
nity. “I think it’s great, especially 
because it may bring back great 


past memories for the residents,” 
said freshman Felicia Segelken. 

The dancing started with an 
appearance by the king, Elvis, re- 
incarnated in the form of senior 
Alex Barnes. While most residents 
could not dance too much due to 
limited mobility, they made the 
most of the situation and got funky 
in whatever ways they could. 


Wayne Kassebohm came to the 
Center to be with his mother for 
the evening. It is his mother’s first 
year as a resident. Wayne stated 
that he thought the prom was a 
“fantastic idea” and said that the 
residents probably enjoyed “just 
seeing people dancing” most. 

Among the residents in atten- 
dance were Curt and Betty Wilson. 


This was their second prom since 
they’ve been at the Center. The 
Wilsons enjoyed the theme this 
year better than last, as it brought 
them back to their wedding day. 
“We got married in 1958, so we 
definitely like this prom better,” 
said Betty. The Wilsons have two 
kids who are both married. 

The events concluded with each 
attendee getting their picture taken 
with the lads or ladies of HOSA. 
Finally, a queen and king were 
crowned. This year, Queen Mar- 
tha and King Randy were chosen 
as the monarchs. 

King Randy Ayers enjoyed him- 
self at the prom. He especially en- 
joyed the attention given by a few 
of the female members of HOSA. 

“Yeah, getting a picture with the 
girls was pretty nice,” said Ayers. 
He commented that it was nice to 
have the college students come 
in and to have them all moving 
around, “especially when you’ve 
been cooped up for so long. The 
older residents really enjoy the 
young people. Makes em’ feel 
livelier,’ said Ayers. 

The tradition of crowning a king 
and queen has been a tradition of 
the HOSA sponsored prom for 
a number of years. According to 
Naar, the king and queen from a 
few years ago found love in one 
another. “They had never met be- 
fore the prom, and they ended up 
getting married,” said Naar. 

For those interested in helping, 
HOSA hosts a different prom at 
the Center every year. While it 
is mainly open to HOSA mem- 
bers, Naar said, “We sometimes 
do invite outside of HOSA. We 
just don’t advertise. If some- 
one showed a lot of interest, we 
wouldn’t turn them away.” 





Grad school alternative 
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Still, some students are enter- 
ing job fields that remain strong 
in a post-recession economy. Se- 
nior Andrew Hepner landed a job 
at Cherokee Pharmaceutical. 

“T took an internship there last 
summer and they asked me if I 
wanted a job because I did good 
work at the internship,” said Hep- 
net. 

Although he has a job secured, 
Hepner agrees that the job market 
is rough. “The economy plays a 
major part in getting jobs right 
now,” said Hepner. “One of my 
friends back home hasn’t been 
able to get any interviews. I’m 
one of the exceptions.” 

Senior Manal Daher-Mansour 
joins Hepner as another em- 
ployed senior. Daher-Mansour 
plans to enter national security 
before entering into international 
development of the government. 


“Tt’s not that the job options 
aren’t there, it’s just a really slow 
process entering into those posi- 
tions because of the background 
clearance needed,” said Mansour. 
“Government jobs were affected 
by the recession, but security 
wasn’t.” 

Kysor believes it is possible for 
seniors to find good positions out 
of college. “Students who prepare 
well and put in the effort tend to 
be rewarded,” said Kysor. “Af- 
ter twelve years of school before 
college and four years at Juniata, 
students are thinking, ‘I’ve put in 
the effort; I should be rewarded’.” 

Kysor does not foresee Juniata 
students struggling too much in 
the job market. “Juniata students 
are pretty down to earth. There 
is no expectation of things being 
given to you,” said Kysor. “Stu- 
dents just need to gain job skills 
that they can use as a stepping 
stone for things in the future.” 


Is the recession affecting you getting a job or internship? 


Yes, | can’t find work 
anywhere. 


Maybe, | am just 


Boing to have to look sss 39% 


harder. 


No, finding a job was j 18% 


a piece of cake. 


| haven’t looked for a 
job or internship. 
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Brethren grant awarded based on need 
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legacy. 

“T think there is a sense of pride 
in attending a school that other 
family members have attended 
because you are following in their 
footsteps,” said Brumbaugh. “Ju- 
niata was my first choice, but it 
was also strongly encouraged by 
my family.” 

Other colleges similar to Ju- 
niata offer family scholarships. 
Susquehanna University offers an 
alumnus scholarship for students 
who are children, step-children 
or grandchildren of Susquehanna 
alumni. 

Lebanon Valley College is a pri- 
vate school who recently increased 
the annual award for children of 


LVC alumni from $500 to $2,500 
per year. 

Although the Legacy scholar- 
ship is no longer automatically 
awarded, the Alumni scholarship 
program can be applied to family 
members. The scholarship does 
not exceed $1,000 and a maximum 
of one can be awarded, despite the 
number of alumni who refer the 
admitted student. 

“Tt gets more people talking 
about Juniata,” said Bartol. “There 
is this three way link between 
alumni, students and the admission 
office through this process.” 

As of April 16, 2010, the Alum- 
ni referrals this academic year for 
high school seniors reached 338. 
Of that pool of students, 55 percent 
have visited Juniata and 70 per- 


cent applied. Deposits have been 
received from 23 percent of those 
applicants; so 56 students will be 
automatically awarded the $1,000 
Alumni scholarship. 

The process of referring students 
is helpful for spreading the word 
about the college, because the stu- 
dents may not have Juniata on their 
college map. It brings in a group 
of students who may have slipped 
under the recruitment radar. 

“Tf every living alum would refer 
a student, we would have huge po- 
tential,” Bartol said, “Prospective 
students are going to listen to the 
alum who has experienced Juniata 
as a student and is now successful. 
We need to raise awareness about 
Juniata and we can do this through 
the Alumni scholarship.” 


Senior learning outside the classroom 


> from TRENCH page 2 





will be filled in. “In my proposal 
I said the trench would be filled in 
by May 1. The plan is to fill it back 
in with the dirt; then we’re going to 
plant poppies there,” said Gordon. 
Poppies are a symbol often worn to 
commemorate World War I. 

When Juniata students decide to 
learn more about something or sup- 
port a cause, they most commonly 


will read about it, write a paper 
or start a club. Gordon, however, 
had his own unique way of doing 
things. “I think this is an interest- 
ing way to get an understanding of 
what soldiers went through. It’s 
so cool that he is actually sleeping 
out in the trench that he dug,” said 
sophomore Kristyn Ginter. 
Although some people appreci- 
ate what Gordon is trying to ac- 
complish, they would not neces- 


sarily do the same thing. “That’s a 
really cool idea, but I don’t think 
I’d want to dig a trench that big or 
sleep in it for that many nights,” 
said sophomore Skylar Kulbacki. 

Gordon hopes that his experi- 
ence helps other JC students see 
the value in taking part in learning 
experiences outside the classroom. 
“There is a lot more you can do 
than just write a paper on a sub- 
ject,” said Gordon. 
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Dear editor, 

After having a blast major event, 
I am even more disappointed with 
the April 15 edition of the paper. 
There were several issues that I 
had with it, but my biggest issue 
was with the article on JAB’s Ma- 
jor Event. I could not believe that 
our school paper would write such 
a negative and derogatory article 
before an event as big as Major 
Event. JAB puts an enormous 
amount of time into planning and 
hosting Major Event each year, and 
that effort and work translated into 
selfishness and lack of planning in 
the article. I could not believe that 
the third sentence of the article 
was a slanderous quote from an 
“anonymous senior.” That anony- 
mous senior was also incorrect in 
what they said. They claimed that 
the person in charge of the event 
wanted a country band, which was 
not how the decision was made. 
The decision process started back 
in the fall semester when the plan- 
ning began. All JAB members 
were asked to provide input as to 
whom they thought would be good 
for Major Event. From there, 
bands that fit the budget and date 
were further examined until the fi- 
nal decision was made. Also, the 
decision for a country artist was 
not because that is what the lead- 
ers of the Major Event committee 
personally wanted. If you look 
back on the bands that have been 
here in past years, all are of a dif- 
ferent genre (alternative, rap, rock) 
in order to cater to the different 
musical preferences of the student 
body. There has not been a coun- 
try artist here in recent years, and it 
seemed only fitting when Gloriana 


Our last article described the 
goals of food sovereignty, food 
safety, and food security. It is 
critical for all of us to work to- 
ward achieving these goals; after 
all, everyone should have a say in 
how their food is produced, priced, 
and distributed. The fight for food 
sovereignty, safety, and security is 
one that helps inspire social and 
economic justice, just as much as 
it works to protect the environment 
and communities. If you’re inter- 
ested in learning more about these 
issues, start by listening to what 
economist and activist Raj Patel 
has to say (http:/Avww.huffing- 
tonpost.com/rebecca-gerendasy/ 
raj-patel-food-sovereigntb466087. 
html). 

Here’s what you can do to help: 

Pre-med students should prac- 
tice preventative medicine above 
all else. There are myriad studies 
that point to certain kinds of foods 
(i.e. fresh fruits and vegetables) 
that prevent and cure many dis- 
eases. Help make sure adequate 
nutrition is available for everyone! 
Check out the Physician’s Com- 
mittee for Responsible Medicine 
for more information (http://www. 
perm.org/). 

Marketing students may pur- 
sue a career in food advertising. 
Americans are exposed to nearly 
3,000 ads each day. One fifth of 
advertisements that adolescents 
(9 million of whom are obese) 
are exposed to are food-related 
and are most likely promoting the 
junk food industry. You can help 
by promoting the production and 
consumption of healthy, sustain- 
able foods. 

Our geology and environmen- 


fit the date and budget that they 
be the band for this year’s Major 
Event. That anonymous senior 
who claimed that this was “poor 
planning on JAB’s part” needs to 
know what he is talking about be- 
fore he makes unfounded claims 
and is then unwilling to have his 
or her name printed with the quote. 

It also does not take somebody 
with an English POE to pick up on 
the slanderous language used by 
the author of the article. By calling 
Gloriana a “relatively unknown 
band” and a “lesser known band”, 
she is making them seem like they 
are not worthy to be the headlining 
band at Major Event. All I have to 
say about that is that a “relatively 
unknown band” would not have 
won Top New Vocal Group of the 
Year at the Academy of Country 
Music awards in Las Vegas this 
past Sunday. Prior to these recent 
awards, Gloriana has had songs 
near the top of the Billboard Chart 
and had a song featured during 
the opening ceremony of the 2010 
Olympic Winter Games. Enough 
said. 

Another issue I had with the 
last issue was in the Thumbs Up 
Thumbs Down section. While 
this section is something that a 
lot of students look at for a laugh, 
this month’s really made me an- 
gry. The thumbs down to Sodexo 
for banning bare feet from Baker 
and Eagle’s Landing was wrong. 
Both are places of public dining, 
which are required by law to not 
allow people in without a shirt and 
shoes. The line “I thought this col- 
lege supported diversity. Zombies 
can’t wear shoes, Juniata,” was 
stupid, not funny and really sound- 


tal science POEs are probably 
aware that our country needs to in- 
crease its sustainable practices, es- 
pecially when it comes to farming. 
Government subsidies encourage 
farmers to grow monocultures 
(mostly corn and soybeans), which 
undermine soil nutrition, and harm 
human health, and ecosystem pro- 
cesses. Team up with our biology, 
pre-med, and chemistry students 
to create more sustainable farming 
practices! 

Politics and international rela- 
tions POEs can take on the major 
agri-giants of the world, who have 
the money, power, and connec- 
tions to get what they want. You 
can help make sure that others in- 
volved in agriculture get an equal 
say in how policies are created and 
enforced. Get involved in legisla- 
tion that will promote small farms 
and sustainability, break down the 
monopoly of rich and greedy food 
industries, and provide better nutri- 
tion for children. Check out work 
being done to eliminate the Farm 
Bill, or look up the Child Nutrition 
Act. 

PACS and Sociology students 
can help ensure social justice for 
farm workers and consumers alike. 
It is common for farm workers to 
be underpaid. There are plenty of 
groups with whom you can get in- 
volved, such as the Student Farm 
Worker Alliance and the Coalition 
of Immokalee Workers, to help 
support workers’ rights. Con- 
sumers also experience injustice. 
Some people live in areas called 
“food deserts” where their only 
food source comes in the form of 
convenience stores and fast food 
restaurants. Encourage local gro- 
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ed ignorant. Also, the thumbs up 
to the sports teams who did not 
make playoffs on purpose in order 
to attend Pig Roast was ridiculous. 
“Way to put copious alcohol con- 
sumption before athletic excel- 
lence, just like the Rugby Team,” 
made me furious. That gives Juni- 
ata a horrible image that should not 
have been published at all. I know 
these are meant to be a joke, but it 
was not funny and it made a lot of 
people mad. 

I feel like the people who write 
the Juniatian are also forgetting 
that prospective students love to 
look at school newspapers. This 
was the edition of the newspaper 
that was out for the final open 
house of the year in which seniors 
make their final decision as to 
whether they will attend Juniata. 
I know I read the Juniatian last 
year when making my decision, 
and I was impressed by it. Had I 
read this edition last year, I don’t 
know if I would have ended up at 
Juniata. I’m not trying to say that 
I based my college decision off the 
school newspaper, but it gives pro- 
spective students a glance of what 
is happening on campus, and this 
edition did not paint Juniata in a 
positive light. 

To sum this all up, I feel like the 
next thumbs down in the Juniatian 
should be given to the Juniatian 
for not portraying Juniata College 
positively and for publishing an ar- 
ticle that discredits and talks badly 
about student efforts. I hope the 
same level of careful planning and 
design that went into this year’s 
Major Event will go into printing 
the next edition of the Juniatian. 

- Clay Cooper ‘13 


cers to set up shops with fresh pro- 
duce in these areas. 

Chemistry and physics can 
contribute to research in the areas 
of sustainability in food produc- 
tion, distribution, and disposal. 
The United States needs to wean 
itself off its addiction to oil, which 
plays a huge role in the distribu- 
tion of food. Help the world’s sci- 
entific community to solve these 
problems. 

Business POEs can help by 
minimizing their environmental 
impacts and ensuring workers’ 
rights in their business endeav- 
ors. The promotion of sustain- 
ability sends a positive message to 
stakeholders and consumers, and 
creates opportunities for innova- 
tion. Make sure to support local 
farms and other small businesses. 
We rely too much on major in- 
dustries to provide for us; if we 
can begin to sustain ourselves 
with small businesses, we will be- 
come more financially efficient, 
sustainable, and community-ori- 
ented. 

Education POEs can help im- 
prove our food system by teaching 
children and teens about healthy 
eating habits, responsible consum- 
erism, and sustainability. Start a 
container garden in the window 
sill of your classroom! Visit a lo- 
cal farm so kids can see how food 
should really be grown! Work on 
ridding your area of food deserts, 
and encourage your administration 
to buy cafeteria food from local 
farms. Visit this website for more 
information: http://www. farmtos- 
chool.org/. 

- Juliet Garlow and Marcin Jaro- 
SZEWICZ 
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Homophobia on campus 


EDITORIAL 


As our college battles tireless- 
ly to add diversity on campus, 
it seems that we will always be 
faced with the obstacle of chang- 
ing the opinions of small-minded 
people. 

Recently, an outwardly 
gay freshman, Luke Thomp- 
son, was confronted by two 
male students and put down 
about his sexuality. As Luke 
was walking home from Baker 
one night, the two men shouted 
“faggot” at him through their car 
window. 

Yet, instead of hiding, Thomp- 
son chose to post this incident for 
all to see. He decided to own his 
identity, often a road not taken by 
many of his peers. Instead of let- 
ting this act of prejudice dictate 
his lifestyle, he opted to meet it 
head-on. 

The sole fact that an obvious 
display of intolerance occurred 
on our campus was disconcert- 
ing. How can we expect to call 
ourselves a diverse campus when 
we, aS a community, seem to 
have trouble accepting a student 
who is comfortable in his own 
skin? Should we not be envious 
of Thompson and others like 
him, who are not afraid to openly 
express who they are and what 
they stand for? It is a rare gift 
to be comfortable with oneself 


and we should all be so lucky as 
Thompson to posses this quality. 
In fact, we should be proud to be 
fellow students with this confi- 
dent man. 

It is easy to remain silent in 
trying times, such as the incident 
that Thompson faced. It’s even 
easier to forget that instances 
like this happen all around us, 
everyday. Yet what is easiest, is 
to forget that not everyone is as 
accepting as we assume him or 
her to be. 

However, by putting a voice to 
the thoughts of many suppressed 
students, not only on this cam- 
pus, but in this town, and in fact, 
this country, Thompson brought 
courage and hope to an otherwise 
disheartened community. 

What followed Thompson’s 
post was an impressive array of 
support he received by his peers, 
friends, professors and even 
complete strangers. This encour- 
agement just proved that behind 
the wall of bigotry we often face, 
there are students and faculty 
alike that are on this campus to 
think, evolve and act. 

While the strides made by or- 
ganizations on campus such as 
AWoL and the Office of Diver- 
sity and Inclusion are commend- 
able, we as a student body need 
to take more action against the 
narrow-minded opinions of those 
on our campus. We need to be 
the change we want to see. 





Ask the Administration 


“What improvements and 
projects throughout campus 
should we anticipate for the fall 
semester?” 

This will be the first summer in 
anumber of years where we don’t 
have a major construction project 
oncampus! We will however, be 
completing the JCEL renovation 
which should be ready by the end 
of June. 

This summer we will be fo- 
cusing on a variety of smaller 
projects to continue our focus 
improving and maintaining the 
overall appearance, greening 
and efficiency of the campus. 
The most obvious of these will 
be: 

¢ Painting the Dormers and 
windows at Cloister as well 
as the exterior of Ellis Hall 
Replacing the lower level 
tile at Detwiler Plaza 


¢ Installing new ceiling tile 
and lighting in P205 

¢ A complete refurbishment 

of P232 and P234 

Replacing the chair lift at 

Ellis 

Replacing all mattresses in 

South 

Replacing all lighting in 

Sunderland 

Replacing lounge furniture 

in East Houses 

e Adding Bike Pads in various 

locations 

Landscaping at the labyrinth 

as well as planting addition- 

al trees across campus 
There will also our typical 

housekeeping and painting across 

the campus as well as some work 

to our central heating plant infra- 

structure to improve efficiency. 
-Robert Yelnosky, Vice Presi- 

dent for Finance & Operations 
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The beginning 
of the end, for 
better or worse 


It’s that time of year. Everything 
is wrapping up; classes are coming 
to an end, seniors are collecting 
bags of goodies with tassels and 
sleep is only for those who aren’t 
working hard enough (or those 
who are super prepared). But it’s 
also about beginnings. And that’s 
what this column focuses on. 


Good Beginnings: 


“Harry Potter and the Sorcerer s 
Stone” by JK Rowling: 

This is one of my favorite be- 
ginnings. It gives just enough 
back-story and just enough infor- 
mation to make the reader want 
to continue. You’re not entirely 
sure of what’s going on but you 
get an idea of the world you’re in 
and what might happen. You meet 
quite a few of the major characters, 
at least in passing, and can then 
settle in to find out what happens 
next. 


“Nineteen Minutes” by Jodi Pi- 
coult: 

I liked the pace of this intro, 
even if it was a little slow. You 
get a general idea on the first page 
why the story is called nineteen 
minutes. The reader begins to meet 
the characters and understand who 
they are, what they think about and 
who they’re connected to. This 
gives the reader a chance to under- 
stand at least some of the charac- 
ters generally before the action of 
the story begins to confuse who is 
who. While some of the characters 
still piled up in my mind and I oc- 
casionally had to flip back to the 
beginning to figure out the connec- 
tions, I liked knowing the people 
before I had to sort out the drama 
that happens afterward. 


“Cut” by Patricia McCormick: 

I liked this beginning because 
it’s all about tossing you into the 
middle of a confusing situation 
and letting you figure it out. The 
beginning of the story happens to 
be the middle of the story chrono- 
logically. You walk into a situation 
you might not be familiar with 
and have to figure out why you’re 
there and what to do about it. You 
become slightly confused, but this 
helped me to connect more with 
the main character. 


“The Hobbit” by JRR Tolkien: 
This book starts off by tell- 
ing you about the main character. 
You don’t know them yet, but you 
know that he is a hobbit and lives 
in a hole. You are then told what 
kind of hole it is not, and when 


Anything 
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what kind of hole it is. I liked this 
beginning because it reminded me 
of the stories we all read when we 
were learning to read. It sets every- 
thing up very simply so that you 
know what you’re dealing with 
without being bogged down with 
details. 


Bad Beginnings: 


“Twilight” by Stephenie Meyer: 
When your introduction is 
roughly 12 chapters and very little 
happens in them other than whin- 
ing, you might want to reconsider 
your plot structure. I felt like too 
little was happening in too long 
a time. When your actual antago- 
nist doesn’t show up until about 
300 pages in, your editor probably 
should have had a talk with you. 


“The Sound and The Fury” by 
William Faulkner: 

Sometimes bad and difficult are 
hard to tell apart. While I could 
follow this beginning, I couldn’t 
understand necessarily why it was 
the beginning. Faulkner’s four part 
structure ends up making this be- 
ginning seemingly more compli- 
cated, which sets a difficult and 
winding tone for the rest of the 
novel. 


“Lord of the Rings” by JRR Tolk- 
len. 

A lot of people may disagree 
with me, but I hated the begin- 
ning of the trilogy and it ultimately 
made me give up on the book. I’m 
all for description of setting, but 
when it seems like every rock and 
tree are being described in minute 
detail and the characters seem en- 
tirely clueless, I’m going to get lost 
or stop caring. I ended up doing the 
second and quit halfway through 
the forest. This could have been 
my attention span, or it could have 
been the book, but either way it 
was one of my least favorite begin- 
nings of all the books I can remem- 
ber reading. 


Unfortunately, all beginnings 
lead to endings. Good or bad, all 
things must come to an end. I wish 
all my fellow seniors the best of 
luck with their new beginnings and 
I hope everyone else enjoys their 
pursuit to their next beginnings. 





Last Chance Dance 


What: A sweet dance party! 


When: May 4, 10:00 p.m.-1:00 a.m. 


Where: Black Box Theatre 


Why: To relieve stress before finals and to give students 
a last chance to find their one true love. 
Who: Hosted by JAB, free to all students. 
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Sophomore Alex Belonis returns a kick against the alumni team at Pig Roast on Saturday, April 24. 
The alumni won the match against the River Rats. 








Follow your nose to 
Thompson Candle Co. 


If you were at Juniata last aca- 
demic year or before, I bet you 
drove past this place dozens of 
times and never noticed it. But 
if you’re walking by during the 
day, you can’t miss the smell. 
Welcome to Thompson’s Candle 
Co, which has spent the past five 
years making the corner of 4th 
and Allegheny Streets smell aw- 
fully pretty. 

Let me offer a word of cau- 
tion to dorm residents before I 
dive into why Huntingdon is very 
lucky to have a shop like this. 
We all know that candles and in- 
cense are not permitted in dorms, 
and maybe some of you feel like 
this is unreasonable. So, I want 
to ask you to put aside any rebel- 
liousness you’re feeling and if 
you live on campus and do get a 
candle from Thompson’s, don’t 
use it until you go home. 

But still, you should go check 
out Thomposn’s selection, since 
there are other items on sale that 
you can use ina dorm. Inaddition 
to candles, Thompson’s carries 
reed diffusers and a combination 
of wax crumbles (little blocks of 
candle wax with no wick,) and 
crumble warmers (tin lanterns 
with a light bulb to heat and melt 
the crumbles.) The warmers are 
essentially just a night-light and 
they’ ll smell every bit as good as 
acandle. You can also buy hand- 
made greeting cards and soaps 
made by other local craftsmen. 
Or, while you’re there bathing in 
the powerful aroma of a candle 
factory, buy a company T-shirt. 
The scent is included free of 
charge. 

Thompson’s Candle Co. start- 
ed out with just its owner, An- 
gie, mixing wax in her kitchen 
to make scented candles. She 
began selling them fast enough 
that there were problems with the 
delivery trucks backing up her 
driveway to pick up the candle 
orders! So, in 2005, the company 
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moved into its current factory on 
4th Street right by the train sta- 
tion. 

Once the factory in town start- 
ed up, people walking nearby 
would smell the sweet scent of 
the melted candle wax and would 
follow their noses. But the fac- 
tory did not sell candles directly, 
instead relying on retailers to 
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The community is 
alive with surprises 
and character, and 

in this case, alive 

with a stunningly 
sweet aroma. 
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purchase and sell them. In Oc- 
tober of 2007, a street-side room 
in the factory was converted to 
serve as a gift shop catering to the 
follow-your-nose walk-in cus- 
tomers. Customers have to walk 
up a short flight of steps to reach 
the shop floor, but the friendly 
cashier told me she often takes 
orders from disabled customers 
and brings them down the stairs 
to them. 

Thompson’s Candle Co. has 
spread far, but is still true to its 
small-business roots. The fac- 
tory sells to over 800 retailers 
and wholesalers and manages 
a showroom in Chicago. They 
make more than 40 candle scents 








now and that number is always 
rising. But a new scent is only in- 
troduced after extensive testing to 
ensure perfect quality. All of the 
company’s candles are scented 
right to the core, so they do not 
lose their smell like some generic 
candles. They also use clean, 
slow-burning wax and wicks, 
allowing their smallest cupcake- 
sized candle to burn for 20 hours. 
Their largest pillar candle stands 
only about 8 inches tall, yet it will 
burn cleanly for 200 hours. 

Finally, there are advantages 
to having the factory just a step 
away from the vibrant one-room 
storefront. If something is out 
of stock, it’s likely that there are 
some in the warehouse, so just 
ask the cashier. You can hear 
(and certainly smell) the factory 
working away at its sweet chore. 
Thompson’s will even make 
custom-ordered gift baskets for 
you; all they need is one day’s 
notice. They can also sell some 
of their products at a discounted 
bulk rate. 

So be sure to check out 
Thompson’s Candle Co. This 
thriving candle company is yet 
another example of why Hunt- 
ingdon is more than just a sleepy 
little town; the community is 
alive with surprises and charac- 
ter, and in this case, alive with 
a stunningly sweet aroma. The 
factory is right next to the Amtrak 
station, which means it’s a block 
from the county library and just 
a short hop from Mimi’s Restau- 
rant, Boxer’s Café and downtown 
shops like Mary’s Bargains. Take 
anice spring walk and come get a 
crumble warmer or reed diffuser 
for your room, or candle for your 
off-campus home. But whatever 
you buy, you'll take a little bit 
of Thompson’s Candle Co. with 
you. As the woman running the 
store told me, “Whenever you 
go out of here, you’ll be super- 
scented too!” 
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Hollywood remakes rake in money 


Remake. If there is one word in 
the world of cinema that can trig- 
ger both excitement and dread, it 
is this term that has now become 
a genre with its own branches: 
reboot, prequel, and seaquake. 
Sadly, this has become the domi- 
nant genre in Hollywood: studios 
are willing to shell out hundreds of 
millions of dollars for a reintroduc- 
tion of an established franchise or 
character, but are leery about giv- 
ing a director with an original idea 
a 15 million dollar budget. During 
my search into the heart of the phe- 
nomenon, I learned several truths 
about our film-going society as 
well as the genre itself. 

It began with a superhero film. 
Even though there had been previ- 
ous entries that had paved the road 
for remakes to come, there was 
one film that kick-started the en- 
gine and sent it ripping down the 
cinematic thoroughfare. The film, 
which launched Christian Bale’s 
career and grossed around 373 
million dollars worldwide, was 
none other than “Batman Begins.” 
Suddenly, the removal of the stain 
left by the Schumacher precursor 
opened the eyes of studio execu- 
tives including Bob and Harvey 
Weinstein, Alan Horn and Brad 
Fuller, along with many others. 
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Now was the time to venture out 
into the cinematic cemeteries, dig 
up the remains of their deceased 
franchise and allow the long await- 
ed lightning (audience interest) to 
perform the necessary resurrec- 
tion. 

Following the success of his 
blockbuster child, Warner Broth- 
ers executive Alan Horn applied 
the electrodes to another franchise: 
Superman. “Superman Returns” 
stormed the box office, taking in 
around 300 million dollars world- 
wide, and earning mostly negative 
reviews. But, this roadblock did 
not stop the remake machine: it 
plowed right through it. After all, 
who cares about critical reception 
when you’re basking in around 
5 times the operating budget of a 
third world nation? Afterwards, 
countless remakes flooded the di- 
rect-to-DVD market, festivals and 
theatres nationwide. However, the 
next major reboot was in an oppos- 
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ing genre: horror. 

On Aug. 31, 2007, Rob Zom- 
bie’s retelling of John Carpenter’s 
“Halloween” slashed through cin- 
ematic screens, making a killing 
of 80 million dollars on a 15 mil- 
lion dollar budget. This Weinstein 
Brothers prodigy inspired produc- 
er Brad Fuller of Platinum Dunes 
to get his assembly moving at full 
speed; the first products were the 
seaquakes -- sequels to his remake 
of “The Texas Chainsaw Massa- 
cre,” -- and then a reboot: “Friday 
the 13th.” The film did well, which 
created a path for the next Dunes’ 
remake: “A Nightmare on Elm 
Street,” which is to be released on 
April 30. 

So, in this maelstrom of re- 
makes, it is hard to make sense of 
how original content is discour- 
aged, but a subsequent rehashing 
is encouraged. One might argue 
that aside from the studio mental- 
ity, (which Alan Moore summa- 
rized as “. . Hollywood [being] 
run by accountants,”) it is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult to draw 
audiences to theaters. In the dawn 
of the Pirate Bay, online entertain- 
ment and television, audiences are 
faced with many other accessible 
entertainment options that are be- 
coming increasingly available and 
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successful. Or, in these economic 
times, it can be a bit of a pinch 
having to shell out 20 dollars for 
an uncertain film. Thus, this results 
in the studios having to use old 
franchises to provide something 
that the audience is familiar with; 
something that an older generation 
can introduce to a younger one. 
This is one of the reasons why 
Freddy, Batman, Jason, the A- 
Team and many others will never 
die: they have become ingrained 
in the public consciousness and 
will be passed down from studios 
and their familiar audience to a 
younger one. 

Yet, while those who are op- 
posed to remakes never consider 
these facts, there is another impor- 
tant section of history that is be- 
ing ignored: remakes have always 
been around. Take, for instance, 
Universal Studios’ presentation 
of “Dracula,” which was made 
only nine years after F.W. Murnau 
presented his with “Nosferatu”; or 
take the Hammer Studios’ updat- 
ing the Universal Monster classics; 
or, Disney presenting “Hamlet” 
through “The Lion King.” The list 
goes on and on. 

One has to realize that remakes 
are an inevitable occurrence in 
Hollywood; but, eventually, this 


nitrous-powered machine will run 
out of fuel and coast along to the 
side of the road and await future 
activation. So, critics and fans can 
complain all they want, but re- 
makes are going to be with us for 
a little while longer. 

But, the fact that these proper- 
ties are being remade does not take 
away from the fact that the origi- 
nal films still exist and will not be 
replaced. In fact, the critics are not 
being forced to accept the new in- 
terpretation as the penultimate pre- 
sentation; in fact, they should at- 
tend a matinee screening and give 
the film a chance. 

Why? The truth is that not all of 
the executives are artistic sharks; 
in fact, some of them are fans 
like us who love something and 
have a job to maintain. Producer 
Brad Fuller responded to the al- 
legation that he was “remaking 
A Nightmare on Elm Street for 
money” by posting on his blog, 
“\.. | have always wanted to pro- 
duce movies; it’s been a lifelong 
dream of mine. The measure of my 
success, however, is determined 
by the amount of money our films 
make for the studios . . . and, the 
box office numbers continue to 
show that viewers want to see what 
we are putting out.” 





Positively, absolutely nothing at all 


Since this is my last article, I 
am choosing to write about noth- 
ing. By nothing, I mean absolutely 
nothing. I am simply choosing to 
discuss no issue. By this, I mean 
that this article will have no point. 

Anything that is written is really 
nothing. For example, we speak of 
gravity as if it is some grandiose 
thing that holds true indefinitely. 
Yet, I laugh. Gravity is not really 
anything. It is semantic nonsense. 
People only believe it to be true. As 
a result, I will discuss the things I 
believe in. 

One: Unicorns. Unicorns are 
real. It has once been argued that 
John F. Kennedy rode in on one at 
his inaugural address. Of course, 
it was not seen. This was due to 
the secretive Center for Cyrpto- 
zoological studies, which was es- 
tablished in 1881 by James A. Gar- 
field. Yet, of course, I do not need 
to go too deep into that. It is fairly 





common knowledge. 

Two: Hoboes. According to no- 
table expert John Hodgman, “But 
then came Pearl Harbor. Some say 
that Roosevelt knew the Japanese 
would attack that infamous Dec. 
7. The truth is, he didn’t. But the 
hoboes did. And as the tragic war 
that followed put a final end to the 
Great Depression, so too did it put 
an end to the hobo war. As quickly 
as they had come, the hoboes mys- 
teriously disappeared.” Yet, when 
you go down to the train tracks at 
night, you can still hear them, plot- 
ting their revenge. All the while, 


they are trying to overpower us 
again. But, I won’t let them. Ho- 
boes are definitely real and out to 
get us. 

Three: A sequel to “The Prince.” 
It has been proclaimed that Machi- 
avelli wrote a sequel to his bestsell- 
er. However, it has never been con- 
firmed. Yet, I believe Machiavelli 
in fact did write 


nedy once read the infamous book. 
However, this is a fallacious rumor. 
In fact, the only book John F. Ken- 
nedy read was “Yertle the Turtle.” 
Therefore, there is no way he read 
it. However, once I find it, ladies, 
just wait. 

Four: The world is flat. Simply 
put, can you prove otherwise? 
Every time I 
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inventor was 
able to become quite the friend to 
fine French ladies. In other words, 
Ben Franklin was a pimp. He slept 
with a lot of French women. One 
notable historian, Howie Man- 
dell, has argued that John F. Ken- 


flat. I dare you to prove me other- 
wise. 
Five: Well, I do not have a five. 
Six: Most Casinos are built with 
a gently tilted floor, giving the 
house an edge on craps, roulette, 


marbles and paper-boat races. I 
lost a lot of money on paper-boat 
races in Atlantic City. Trust me, 
they are not fair. I could not under- 
stand why my boat constantly sank 
and my shoe was wet. I am pretty 
sure I didn’t spill my drink. All I 
have to say is: well-played Jack-in- 
the-Box. I was unaware that all of 
you were so tricky. 

Seven: Jimmy Carter. It has 
been rumored that Jimmy Carter 
was not really the president. Due 
to a conversion to Scientology, it 
was really Wayne Newton, who 
after being cytogenetically frozen 
in the year 2012, assumed Jimmy 
Carter’s identity as a way to get 
Ronald Regan elected president. 
This was definitely a possibil- 
ity, since Wayne Newton became 
unfrozen in the year 3098 when 
a nerdy young student and his 
wacky neighbor, Polly Shore, un- 
covered him in Mendocino Coun- 
ty, California. It is argued that 
these three had crazy adventures, 
but the government eventually 
decided to send Wayne Newton 
back in time to stop the resistance. 
Yet, the government was unaware 
of Wayne Newton’s ulterior mo- 
tives. Due to the Scientology book 
written by J.D. Salinger, called 
“Catcher in the Rye,” Newton was 
influenced to kill Jimmy Carter as 
a way to promote Ronald Regan, 
an ardent Scientologist. It was said 
that Jimmy Carter was really a 
six-foot tall black man with a Ca- 
nadian accent who wore women’s 
clothing because it made him feel 
pretty. However, I do not believe 
this. Rather, I believe that during a 
supposed silo fire in which the real 
Jimmy Carter supposedly died, a 
fake Jimmy Carter perished. In- 
stead, it was Steve, a neighborhood 
gardener who stashed records of 
Eddie Holland in the famed silo. 

These are the things I believe. 
Keep it Classy. 
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Tuning into summer with Rustbelt City 


As the pleasant weather is mak- 
ing increasingly obvious, summer 
is well on its way. The best part of 
summer, as we all know, is the mu- 
sic. Every year, we get new groups 
that are played over and over again 
that clearly mark the season. So, as 
we finish up our final papers and 
grind our faces into the books for 
the last time this semester, I will 
leave you with the perfect band to 
jam to while doing so. 

With a sound reminiscent of 
the Goo Goo Dolls’ style of pop- 
rock, Rustbelt City is a collection 
of young blood from across the 
country. From as far west as Iola, 
Kansas, to our close neighbor 
Baltimore, Maryland, these guys 
are a good representation of the 
eastern U.S. Their lead singer and 
founder, Dan Spencer, hails from 
Youngstown, Ohio and as is evi- 
denced by their latest release, he 
clearly still loves his home. 

That sort of genuine affection is 
made clear throughout their cata- 
logue. Their music portrays, for 
the most part, positive messages, 
approaching social relationships 


THE 
FOCUS 


DAN ENDRES 





from a more down to earth point 
of view. They typically try to stay 
away from the traditional reliance 
on romantic writing, though they 
clearly have a grasp on it. “Digital 
Love” is one of their newer songs 
in the works, and will explore the 
finding of love via social network- 
ing sites. Don’t you just love the 
21-century? 

“Stop” is as close Rustbelt City 
comes to a true love ballad, and 
much to my relief, they don’t botch 
it. While the lyrics aren’t the deep- 
est, the song is musically sound. 
Despite its status as a love song, 
there is no mistake that you’re lis- 
tening to rock’n’roll. The switch 
offs between lead and rhythm gui- 
tar are subtle and smooth and their 
harmonies are some of the best. 
Though “Stop” is primarily based 


in melody, Rustbelt City doesn’t 
skimp when it comes to rhythm. 
For a more sonorous experience, 
“Point of No Return” provides. 
Dustin Barker’s rolling drums and 
Sebastian Bartlett’s edge-cutting 
bass generate a visceral progres- 
sion, while Dan Spencer displays 
his abilities as a vocal performer. 
The real star of this song, though, 
is Dale Win- 


ever. They have a good marketing 
sense as well. Their venue perfor- 
mances aside, they’ve already per- 
formed for a crowd of 12,000... 
kind of. A few months back, the 
group began experimenting with 
the webcam-hosting site, stickam. 
com. Hooking up some basic re- 
cording equipment, they were able 
to perform a pretty basic “live” 
show over the 
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but this is a sound that ’ve found 
is generally missing from today’s 
rock. The soul here is beyond base 
technical skill, which Winburn 
clearly has, but rather fills its role 
as the song’s heart. 

Rustbelt City isn’t limited to 
only having a good sound, how- 


viewers. This skyrocketed Rustbelt 
to the site’s front page and they’ve 
continued playing these Stickam 
shows ever since. 

The shows themselves consist 
of both covers and originals. P’ve 
heard them play covers of ev- 
erything from Bon Jovi to Lady 


Gaga, which, oddly enough, 
worked. Don’t ask me how. It just 
did and frankly I’m still having 
nightmares. Their live originals 
are where they shine, though, as 
should be the case. The passionate 
precision in their playing is telling 
of the work they put into their art 
and bespeaks of people who are 
going farther than just playing the 
local bars. 

With eleven originals ready for 
release, Rustbelt City already has a 
date set for their first album — Aug. 
10. Though currently unnamed, 
the band has said explicitly that 
they’re not going with a self-titled 
work. Based on what I’ve heard 
so far, this is sure to be an impres- 
sive debut that you should keep an 
eye out for. Dan Spencer’s own 
words about why he loves his 
band say also why they have such 
potential. More than that, it sums 
up why rock’n’roll is such a great 
art form. 

“We’re cool guys and we love 
to play our music. It’s what we do 
and I can’t see us doing anything 
else with anybody else.” 





Show ts viciously entertaining | juxmnan 


By Scott ANDREWS 





The Juniata Theatre Depart- 
ment’s latest production, “De- 
licious/Vicious,” premiered 
Wednesday, April 21 in the Su- 
zanne von Liebig Theatre at the 
Halbritter Center for Performing 
Arts. It is presented as an evening 
of song, dance, multi-media work, 
installation and acting from the 
theatre performance lab. 

“Delicious/Vicious” is a cul- 
mination of the performance lab 
class where students can apply 
what they have learned throughout 
the semester. The class had to go 
through Shakespeare boot camp, 
a section on the code of ethics, 
ensemble, and professionalism, a 
section on character writing and 
development, etc. 

Kate Clarke, assistant professor 
of theatre arts, named the perfor- 
mance “Delicious/Vicious” be- 
cause of its theme of passion. “We 
were trying to end up with a final 
product that explores the theme of 
passion, both in its dark manifes- 
tations, and its lighter ones,” said 
Clarke. 

The theatrical genre of the 
performance is considered neo- 
Vaudevillian, which means it is 
made up of a series of separate, 
unrelated acts grouped together on 
a common bill. Many of the acts 
on the program were created by 
the students in the performance lab 
class. 

““Delicious/Vicious’ —incorpo- 
rates a large percentage of student- 
generated original writing, de- 
velopment and creation, but also 
includes excerpts and scenes from 
existing plays such as Marber’s 
‘Closer’ and Kander and Ebb’s 
‘Chicago,”” said Clarke. 

“The process has been collab- 
orative from the start. I put out a 
suggestion box about five weeks 
ago and told the students to give 
me ideas, monologues or even 
dreams they had wanted to explore 
and develop. Some ideas included 
a romantic scene with a lamp and 
a sports commentary love scene,” 
said Clarke. 
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Sophomore Sue Makosky and senior Brandon Wolfe perform an act created by Kellyn Miller ’08. “Delicious/ 
Vicious” is a neo-Vaudevillian performance that explores the theme of passion. 


“The suggestions came to frui- 
tion with students’ willingness to 
jump up and improvise these raw 
ideas in class, and then to rehearse 
and shape each piece, with the 
guidance of Gravity Project artists, 
into what you will see at the pre- 
sentations,” said Clarke. 

To enhance the theme of pas- 
sion, the evening started off with 
the audience standing inside the 
entrance of the Theatre, where 
male students were wearing black 
and walking around offering guests 
strawberries and Hershey kisses. 

The programs handed out at the 
performance shows the kind of 
ideas and work the students have 
developed in a short time like, 
“The Girl Who Combs Her Hair,” 
created by junior Kevin Whitmire, 
or “Lounge Act | and 2,” created 
by senior Marci Chamberlain, or 
“Locker Room Talk,” the act de- 
veloped from the sports commen- 
tary love scene idea in the sugges- 
tion box. 

For most seniors, “Delicious/Vi- 


cious” will serve as their last show, 
except for Chamberlain. “This is 
my last ensemble show, but my 
last official show with Juniata The- 
atre will be my Senior Capstone on 
May | and May 2,” said Chamber- 
lain. 

One of the acts created by 
Chamberlain is entitled “Lounge 
Act.” As for the details, Chamber- 
lain said, “I can tell you no more 
information for I do not want to 
spoil the fun.” 

Another act, “Gossip,” portrays 
a scene with just that, gossip, but 
it is blown way out of proportion. 
The actors single out one of the 
members on stage and start mak- 
ing ridiculous claims about her, 
going as far as throwing pieces of 
paper containing gossip into the 
audience. “I heard she’s a lesbian,” 
and “Seven rows of teeth. Like a 
shark. She has seven rows,” and “I 
heard she’s related to terrorists,” 
are among the rumors and gossip 
spread. 

On opening night almost all 


the seats in the theater were filled. 
Freshman Sarah McMichael at- 
tended opening night but wasn’t 
sure what to expect. “It was a 
combination of comedic and seri- 
ous looks at love. It was highly 
entertaining and the acting and 
singing was spectacular,” said Mc- 
Michael. 

Freshman Brice Morey was also 
among the attendees at opening 
night. “I thought it was very inter- 
esting to say the least. It was funny, 
entertaining and I enjoyed seeing 
all of the different love acts that 
told a story. Each one was unique 
and expressed different emotions,” 
said Morey. 

To prepare for opening night, the 
performance lab class used class 
time, about six hours per week, in 
addition to working almost every 
week night from 6:30 to 10:30 and 
Saturdays from 1:00 to 5:00. “De- 
spite the large time commitment, 
the students love doing this kind of 
thing, so the time invested isn’t re- 
ally an issue,” said Clarke. 
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Spring sports captains define leadership 
Students know what it takes to keep their teams on the right track 


By MEGAN RUSSELL 





Choosing captains to lead a team 
is about more than finding the most 
skilled players. For baseball coach 
Tom Gibboney and softball coach 
John Houck, choosing a captain is 
about finding true leaders. Seniors 
Andrew Kriss, Greg Hoffman and 
Tyler Clifford meet these require- 
ments on the baseball team. While 
Seniors Sarah Eckard, Stacy Nagy, 
Rachel Nagy and Junior Caley 
McCool are proven leaders on the 
softball team. 

Yet, captain is not always the 
right word for the important posi- 
tion on these teams. “I don’t like 
the term captain,” said Gibboney. 
“T like the term ‘leader.”” 

These leaders need to be proven 
models for their teams. “It’s not 
always an on the field issue,” said 
Houck. “You have to have role 
players.” 

For these coaches, there are 
certain qualities that make players 
stand out. ““We’re looking for lead- 
ership qualities,” said Gibboney. 
“We’re looking for guys who not 
only lead by example on the prac- 
tice field and the game field but 
also vocally.” 

For the baseball team, Coach 
Gibboney stressed the importance 
of having separate leaders for dif- 
ferent aspects of the game. Kriss is 
the defensive leader. Clifford leads 
the pitchers. Hoffman is the vocal 
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Baseball captains Andrew Kriss, Tyler Clifford and Greg Hoffman and softball captains Stacy Nagy, Sarah 
Eckard, Caley McCool and Rachel Nagy provide leadership and support for their respective teams. 


leader as catcher. “The catcher is 
very vital and naturally becomes 
very important,” said Gibboney. 

“T think it is important for a 
team to develop its own personal- 
ity, which is centered around the 
personalities of the captains,” said 
Gibboney. 

Softball captain Eckard shared 


the same opinion as Gibboney on 
the importance of knowing your 
role are a captain. “I think that 
I’m easy to talk to,” said Eckard. 
“[’m more of a relational captain. 
I think that we all play different 
roles, and one of mine is to keep 
everyone harmonious.” 

For Houck, captains need to 


be able to handle issues amongst 
players on the team. “As a cap- 
tain, when you deal with a team, 
you deal with a lot of details that 
a coach shouldn’t have to deal 
with,” said Houck. “They brain 
storm together and figure out a so- 
lution, this way it doesn’t create a 
problem, and I don’t have to inter- 


vene.” 

According to the captains of 
the baseball team, a good captain 
knows what it takes to keep a team 
on the right track. “You need co- 
hesion, trust, and horizontal ac- 
countability, meaning no one picks 
at each other for a mistake,” said 
Kriss. “It’s important to give 110 
percent and not lose your head. 
You have to stay focused and lead 
with enthusiasm.” 

Captains can range from pos- 
sessing an average skill level to 
an outstanding skill level. “You 
can have an average player that is 
a leader, or you can have an out- 
standing player that’s not a leader.” 

In many cases, captains do not 
have to be the strongest players on 
the team. “They are just players 
that we entrust to have responsibil- 
ity for the team, and they can fill 
the duties we have in an orderly 
fashion,” said Houck. “They don’t 
have to be the most outstanding 
player on the team.” 

“Tt’s about the extra responsibil- 
ity that you give them and making 
sure they take care of the issues,” 
said Houck. “There’s been times 
when the captain hasn’t even been 
a starter, but she is respected by her 
peers and can handle the responsi- 
bility.” 

As role models of their teams, 
these players are able to guide the 
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Coaches recruit year round for strong freshman 
Different sports use varying approaches to convince the best players to commit to JC 


By ANDREW STEFFEN 





Athletes at Juniata understand 
that wins are earned in the offsea- 
son with hard work and persever- 
ance. The same can be said for 
coaches who find it a challenge 
every day to convince the best 
players to commit their future to 
Juniata College. 

No matter what sport they coach, 
the dilemma is the same for those 
holding the clipboard. What type 
of player will help us succeed? 
How can we get them to come to 
Juniata? When will they be ready 
to help us? 

Head women’s soccer coach 
Scott McKenzie sees recruiting as 


a systematic process at the Divi- 
sion III level. “It’s all about evalu- 
ating players live, we want to see 
them play. Then you try to make an 
academic fit, see if they can help 
the program...and if they can, mag- 
ic happens, ’’said McKenzie. 

Head men’s soccer coach Dan 
Dubois sees networking as a key 
aspect to targeting players that can 
help the team. “We try to connect 
with as many high school and col- 
lege coaches in different areas. We 
also use a lot of current players to 
direct us towards the best under- 
classmen they played with in high 
school, said Dubois. 

Different sports must approach 
recruiting differently in order to be 


successful. Due to the sheer size 
of the team and talent pool in the 
region the Juniata College Foot- 
ball team targets hundreds of high 
school students. 

Second year Head Coach Car- 
men Felus sets the team up for 
success by playing the numbers 
game. “We start with a list of over 
400 hundred priority prospects 
and eventually narrow it down to 
120. Generally in football you try 
to get 1/3 of your prospects,” said 
Felus. 

Coach Felus has 26 commit- 
ments so far this year and is look- 
ing to bring in between 35-40 
players. “We make no cuts here. 
We do roster management in the 


offseason and try to go 3 deep at 
every position,” said Felus. 

People often forget that at the 
college level the student chooses 
the school, and not the other way 
around. Coaches are not only tac- 
ticians on the field but salesmen 
for Juniata College. They go out 
into the community and sell high 
school seniors on why Juniata Col- 
lege is the best fit for them. 

“T have found that you usually 
need to get high school seniors 
convinced that Juniata is the aca- 
demic best fit, athletic best fit and 
what some coaches forget, the best 
social fit,” said McKenzie. 

Coach Felus also puts an em- 
phasis on the academic superiority 


of Juniata compared to the compe- 
tition. “Number one, you have the 
chance to go to a great academic 
institution, be challenged every- 
day, and get a degree that means 
something. Number two, you'll 
have an opportunity to give back 
through community service. Third, 
at this level, I promise you there is 
no one doing it how we’re doing it. 
We’re doing it just how they’ re do- 
ing it at Divison I,” said Felus. 

The final part of the recruiting 
process is integrating a “wet be- 
hind the ears” freshman into the 
college game. Coaches approach 
the process differently, each hop- 
ing that their plan will lead to suc- 
cess. 





Playoff dreams still alive for womens softball 


Eagles focus on working out kinks, cross fingers for last seed to enter tournament 


By Erin L. McGIntey 





The Juniata College Softball 
team is hoping to finish their sea- 
son with a bang. Untimely in- 
juries happening within a few 
weeks of each other on the pitch- 
ing staff have provided the team 
with enough adversity for an en- 
tire season. Conference games at 
Moravian, against Susquehanna 
and against Merchant Marine dur- 
ing the last part of the season have 
left the team vying for a spot in 
the conference playoffs. Currently 


the softball team sits in third place 
with a sweep over Merchant Ma- 
rine this past weekend. 

The Eagles sit with good posi- 
tion, but with other teams finishing 
up Conference play, all they can do 
is sit and wait for the results. The 
Eagles received a bye for the final 
conference weekend. They have 
accomplished all tasks on hand 
this season and everything else is 
out of their hands. With predic- 
tions in the rest of conference play, 
it looks like the Eagles will finish 
as a four seed, a possible tie for the 


four seed. 

Catholic University could pos- 
sibly better their conference record 
to tie the Eagles. For a tiebreaker, 
Juniata has previously swept 
Susquehanna University a few 
weeks earlier while Catholic split 
with them. This will hopefully give 
the Eagles enough of the upper 
hand to become the last seed to en- 
ter the tournament. The Eagles will 
most likely play Moravian College 
if playoffs work in their favor. Ear- 
lier in the season the Eagles lost 
1-3 and 3-10, respectively in Beth- 


lehem. 

With 4-3 and 9-3 wins, respec- 
tively over Merchant Marine this 
weekend, the Eagles are sitting in 
a good position for playoffs. Se- 
niors Rachel Nagy and Stacy Nagy 
combined for a total of 3 homeruns 
during the sweep. R. Nagy sent a 
two-run homerun over the fence 
during game one and both con- 
nected on single homeruns in 
game two. 

Stacy Nagy and Alyssa Erb put 
together a sweep and called it a 
great senior day. In game one, Erb 


retired seven Merchant Marine 
batters, only allowing three hits 
and three walks to compile a record 
of 8-7. Erb started out in game two 
and Nagy came in relief, pitching 
three innings while recording two 
strikeouts for her efforts. This was 
Nagy’s first recorded save of the 
season. 

There are six non-conference 
games left in the season, all against 
Mt. Alyoisous or Penn State-Al- 
toona. With these upcoming games 
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JC baseball keeps their eyes on the prize 


Underclassmen feel pressure to improve record and enter postseason 


By Noau WALSTROM 





As the Juniata College baseball 
team heads into the final stretch of 
their season, the team looks to cap- 
italize on their offensive strengths 
and improve their mental game. 
With an 8-7 record in the Land- 
mark Conference, and a confer- 
ence series against Scranton left in 
the regular season, the Eagles are 
in the hunt for the playoffs. 

“T think we started off slow,” said 
freshman first baseman Evan Pap- 
pas. “But as the season went on 
we really came along, we learned 


ee 


ett 
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how to bare down in high pressure 
situations, which will give us good 
momentum in the playoffs.” 

“We lost some close games 
early,” said freshman right fielder 
Chase Dykstra. “But those games 
were not wasted, we learned a lot 
about ourselves and we learned a 
lot about our teammates.” 

According to the underclass- 
men, support and leadership from 
the senior players have really 
lifted the team. “The seniors have 
really done a great job of carry- 
ing us through the high pressure 
situations,” said Pappas. ““They’ve 


all been able to step up and make 
plays.” 

“They’ve definitely been leaders 
for the team,” said Dykstra. “In 
practice and in games they have al- 
ways showed the younger players 
what to do.” 

With help and guidance from 
their seniors, the underclassmen 
have done a solid job this season of 
adjusting to the team and contrib- 
uting to the game. “We’ve really 
just tried to do all we can for the 
team,” said Pappas. “We just try 
to do our jobs and do all the little 
things.” 
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Freshman Cole Walters swings for the fences against Susquehanna on Saturday, April 24. The team lost two 
games of the three game series, but their playoff hopes rest on this weekend’s series at Scranton. 


“We’ve stepped in and tried to 
do good things when possible, but 
we definitely have a lot of work 
ahead of us,” said Dykstra. 

As the baseball team’s season 
comes to a close, one thing the Ea- 


and execute.” 

“T think clutch hitting has been a 
weakness for our team,” said Pap- 
pas. “There have been times where 
we have had many hits in a game, 
but were unable to turn those hits 

into runs.” 





can count on is 
their strong of- 
fensive _ play. 
“Our offense 
has definitely 
been a strength 
on our team,” 
said Dykstra. 
“We have done 
a great job of 
outscoring our 


gles know they 
CC 


This is all we can ask 
for. We’re putting 
everything on the line 
at this point. 


“Overall we 
need to work on 
being a smarter 
baseball team,” 
Dykstra said. 
“Our defense 
has to do a bet- 
ter job of being 





opponents and I 
think our starting pitching has been 
great for us all season.” 

“Our whole lineup can hit the 
ball,” said Pappas. ‘“We’ve also 
been good at stealing bases and ad- 
vancing runners which then leads 
to more runs.” 

However, while the team excels 
in some parts of the game, there 
have been other areas of play that 
they have been slack on and they 
are working to improve these as- 
pects as they head into the postsea- 
son. 

“Improving the mental part of 
the game is very important,” said 
Dykstra. “We have to know the 
situation, the count, where the run- 
ners are, where the third baseman 
is playing, what the pitcher threw 
at me my last at bat, and so on.” 

“We need to work on focusing 
in key situations,” said Pappas. 
“Whether it’s on the field or at bat, 
we need to make a good approach 


focused.” 
99 Despite _ the 

obstacles ahead 

of them, the 


Eagles are envisioning a good end 
to their season. “Everything is in 
front of us,” Dykstra said. “This 
is all we can ask for, we’re put- 
ting everything on the line at this 
point.” 

“We are really going to focus 
and give it our all,” said Pappas. 
“We have one more series left, and 
we hope to do well and have a suc- 
cessful end to our season.” 

Fortunately, the program will 
have a lot to look forward to next 
year. With only four seniors grad- 
uating and a solid core of players 
returning, the team should be suc- 
cessful in upcoming years. 

“We should have a strong pitch- 
ing staff next year,” said Pappas. 
“We’ll keep our good offense, if 
we get some good recruits that’ll 
help also.” 

“We really have a good group,” 
said Dykstra. “We should definite- 
ly have success.” 





Softball players keep positive outlook 


> from SOFTBALL page 9 





on hand, the softball team will be 
able to breathe a little after all of 
the conference pressure and start 
brushing up on skills they’! need 
in the playoffs. 

Moffat said, “I think we can use 
these games to work on the little 
things. Practice always helps to 
iron out whatever little kinks there 
may be either offensively or defen- 
sively.” 

Junior outfielder Allison Gerlach 
also agrees, “We need to take each 
of our next games seriously, and 
treat them like conference games 
so that we can play well together, 
get some wins, and gain momen- 
tum going into the playoffs.” 

Two key wins over Merchant 
Marine are helping the softball 
team to continue on their goal of 
making playoffs and becoming 
conference champions. 

According to Gerlach, “We 
knew we had to get two wins this 
weekend. A loss could take us out 
of playoff contention and we didn’t 
want to leave it up to other teams 
potential losses whether we make 
the tournament or not.” 

The softball team also recog- 
nized their six seniors during their 
last regular Landmark Conference 
game. 

Seniors Denalyn Spratt, Nicole 
Fronczkowski, Sarah Eckard, 
Alyssa Erb, Stacy Nagy and Ra- 
chel Nagy were acknowledged for 
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Senior Stacy Nagy pitches against Lycoming on Thursday, April 15. Nagy 
has stepped up to the plate for the Juniata women’s softball team as a 
pitcher this year after being a former shortstop for the Eagles. 


their efforts while being a part of 
one of the most recognized pro- 
grams with an overall record of 68- 
63. This has been Head coach John 
Houck’s most successful cycle of 
girls since he took over the head 
coaching position nine years ago. 
Moffat reminisces on the season 
and adds about the seniors, “The 
main thing that I have learned from 
them is to remain positive. Games 
will be won and lost, but when you 
keep a positive outlook on things 
it really does show to everyone 


around you.” “The seniors have 
taught us how important determi- 
nation and teamwork are, especial- 
ly when faced with obstacles like 
injuries,” said Gerlach. 

The Eagles hosted Mount Aloy- 
sius on April 24 at 3 p.m. and 4:30 
p.m. at home. They travelled to Al- 
toona to face Penn State-Altoona 
in a doubleheader on April 29. 
They will then finish their regular 
season with home games against 
Penn State Altoona on May | at 1 
and 2:30 p.m. 


Role models lead by 
example on the field 


> from CAPTAINS page 9 


underclassmen. “Since I’ve been 
in their shoes, I can offer advice 
on balancing classes and week- 
end trips,” said Hoffman. 

Being leaders the underclass- 
men can look up to has a positive 
effect on the captains themselves 
too. 

“T like having the other players 
look up to me and knowing they 
will follow my example,” said 
Hoffman. “They push me and 
help me get better.” 

There is one thing these cap- 
tains can all agree on and that is 
that the expectations are high for 
captains. “Gaining the respect of 
the team as a whole and meeting 
the expectations are challeng- 
ing,” said Kriss. “If you make 
mistakes, you can lose the trust 
and respect of your teammates. 
That’s why I try to lead by ex- 
ample.” 

“The coaches expect us to set 
an example,” said Eckard. “A 
lot of the things we expect of the 
other girls we don’t explicitly 
state. We demonstrate it through 
our actions and our commitment 
to the team.” 

The selection process for cap- 
tains often varies. “I do it in dif- 
ferent ways depending on the 
makeup of the upperclassmen,” 





said Gibboney. “For instance, if 


[have a large number of seniors I 
go through a process where there 
might be a team vote of which 
the coach would also be part of.” 

“Over the past couple years, 
the number of seniors has been 
small, so we just make the se- 
niors captains of the team,” said 
Gibboney. “It’s their team. Re- 
gardless of who the captains are, 
all seniors are captains of the 
team.” 

Picking captains for the soft- 
ball team is a somewhat exten- 
sive method. “We have a process 
actually,” said Houck. “We try 
to look at the grade, and we look 
to see how well they interact and 
communicate with the team. We 
also evaluate their leadership 
skill, and we look at their perfor- 
mance on the field.” 

Having a good group to lead 
makes being a captain much 
smoother. “We have a great core 
group of guys,” said Hoffman. 
“Everyone’s on the same page. 
We’re working towards the same 
goals. It’s been my best experi- 
ence with baseball.” 

It’s not all work for these cap- 
tains though, sometimes it’s just 
about making the best season 
possible. “We have really good 
players, and everyone has an 
awesome work ethic,” said Hoff- 
man. “And we have a little bit of 
fun too.” 
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JC track standouts push for NCAAs 


Runners take strong strides into conference championship 


By CAMERON ANDREW 


Juniata Track and Field have 
had a very successful season that 
has led to top finishes in most, if 
not all of their meets. Senior TJ. 
Breya and freshman Angela Shaf- 
fer continue to lead the Eagles and 
are constantly in contention to win 
their individual events at every 
meet. 

With the 2009-2010 school 
year coming to an end, that means 
spring sports are coming to an end 
as well. As the track team heads 
into their final few meets, a few 
standouts look to make a push to 
make the NCAA tournament. 

The NCAA meet is not until 
May 27-29, so the team has time, 
as well as six more meets to pre- 
pare. 

Coach Cutright said, ““We have a 
couple of athletes who could make 
it to NCAA’s. We have a lot of im- 
proving to do before that can hap- 
pen though.” 

Seniors T.J Breya and Matt Bai- 
ley, along with sophomore Dustin 
Drake all have the possibility to 
make it to the NCAA meet. 

Breya competes in the hurdles 
and sprints and holds multiple Ju- 
niata indoor records, including the 
300, 400 and 500 meter races. 

Matt Bailey also holds an in- 
door record at Juniata, boasting a 
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The track & field team warms up to start practice in preparation for the upcoming Landmark Championships. 


15:23.20 in the 5000 meter race. 
Bailey also competes in the 10,000 
meter race and has had success in 
that race as well. 

Dustin Drake competes in the 
javelin and, although he may not 
hold a record yet, he still has two 
seasons to accomplish this. 

Setting and reaching personal 


goals is always a rewarding ex- 
perience. However, achieving the 
chance to represent Juniata at the 
NCAA meet is a goal that athletes, 
no matter the sport, hope to reach. 

Of course, with competing at 
a high level comes training at a 
high level. The athletes have been 
training hard all year and pushing 


themselves in order to be ready for 
the NCAA meet. 

When Coach Cutright was 
asked if he was doing anything ex- 
tra to prepare for the NCAA’s, he 
said, “Extra would imply that we 
were not doing everything we can 
now to have them ready at the ap- 
propriate time.” 


Track has a few last chances to 
prepare or qualify for the NCAA 
meet. Appropriately, these last few 
meets are know as “Last Chance” 
meets. 

Just like the name says, these 
meets give athletes a last chance to 
display their talent. For some ath- 
letes, like Shaffer and Drake, these 
represent the closing of a season. 
However, for some like Breya and 
Bailey these meets represent the 
closing of a colligate career. 

The meets are set up the same as 
regular meets. However, the have a 
much smaller field of competitors 
all hoping to compete at the high- 
est level. 

Also, these meets are not re- 
stricted by division, meaning ath- 
letes from all division are allowed 
to come and showcase their talent 
as the NCAA meet approaches. 

Coach Cutright said these meets 
“present an additional opportunity 
for some of our athletes to com- 
pete, whether it be to PR (per- 
sonal record), establish a school 
record, or qualify or stay sharp for 
NCAA's.” 

The Landmark conference 
championship meet is fast ap- 
proaching on May 1-2. With the 
NCAA meets not too long after, 
the team must not lose sight of 
their task at hand, and look toward 
the future too much. 





Athletes: all about respect 


JC sports need to be fit both mentally and physically 


By AIMEE Rapic 





Becoming a collegiate athlete 
takes a certain level of respect, 
sportsmanship and maturity. De- 
ciding to commit oneself to a 
collegiate sport means maturing 
mentally in a way that was not de- 
manded in high school. 

Fortunately, according to the 
head coaches at Juniata College, 
gaining these qualities can be easy 
if you have your priorities in order. 

“You can always see the teams 
at Juniata who are on their track 
to reach their own goals and those 
are the teams with mentally mature 
athletes with straight priorities, 
said Athletic Director and Wom- 
en’s Volleyball Head Coach, Larry 
Bock. “School and family come 
first with teammates being a solid 
third.” 

An athlete is not only expect- 
ed to be healthy physically but 
also has to have his/her priorities 
straight and be healthy in the mind 
as well. 

“You can see when a team 
emerges when a teammates says 
their team is more important than a 
Saturday night,” said Bock. 

According to the NCAA; 
Sportsmanship is a set of behav- 
iors to be exhibited by student- 
athletes, coaches, game officials, 
administrators and fans in athletics 
competition. These behaviors are 
based on values, especially respect 
and integrity. 

Ethical conduct is a set of guid- 
ing principles with which each 
person follows the letter and spirit 
of the rules. Such conduct reflects 


a higher standard than law because 
it includes, among other principles, 
fundamental values that define 
sportsmanship. 

“Being a college athlete isn’t 
for everyone, it takes a special 
kind of person to have that type 
of commitment and dedication,” 
said Head Swim Coach Lauren 
O’Donnell. 

Women’s Soccer Head Coach 
Scott McKenzie believes that col- 
lege athletes need to remember 
that they are held at high stan- 
dards. “Like it or not, college ath- 
letes are role models and held to 
a higher standard. If they do not 
demonstrate respect for each other 
and their sport; why in the world 
should anyone else?” asked McK- 
enzie. 

Bock, believes respect is some- 
thing that should be easy to earn. 
“Treat all people with respect; it’s 
a simple request,” said Bock. “On 
the court do your best to be the 
best all the time and that is how to 
show the most respect to our op- 
ponents.” 

According to McKenzie, ath- 
letes have to respect the game and 
their opponents. “And if not, I do 
not want them on the field playing 
for my school,” said McKenzie. 

In gaining this level of respect, 
college athletes are faced with a 
lot of responsibilities. O’ Donnell 
recognizes what it means to be a 
successful student-athlete. “I think 
when you commit to being a stu- 
dent-athlete you commit to being 
the best person you can be at all 
times,” said O’Donnell. “You are 
always representing yourself, your 


team, and College” 

“You must hold yourself to a 
higher standard at all times and 
possess the determination to add 
at least three hours a day to your 
schedule for the pure love of your 
sport, your teammates, and your 
coach,” said O’Donnell. 

That’s not all, “You must also 
be able to manage your time to 
juggle your academics, the needs 
of your coach and your team, your 
social life, a job, whatever other 
commitments you may have,” said 
O’Donnell. 

According to O’Donnell, “It is a 
privilege to be a college athlete and 
you must take pride in that.” 

In today’s world, an athlete is not 
only expected to be healthy physi- 
cally but also has to be healthy in 
the mind as well. “The physical 
part of being healthy is to be fit and 
responsible for your own fitness,” 
said Bock. 

“Athletes also have to be able 
to handle with grace and positive 
energy any role they are given so 
teams can reach their team goals. 
That is a healthy athlete,” said 
Bock. 

The NCAA was founded in an 
attempt to address unsportsman- 
like acts that were costing the loss 
of student-athlete lives. Today, 
values such as respect, caring, fair- 
ness, civility, honesty, integrity, 
and responsibility are the focus for 
the Committee on Sportsmanship 
and Ethical Conduct. 

“All we can do as coaches are 
control playing time and practices. 
The team leads the team; the coach 
is just a manager,” said Bock. 
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Senior ponders life question: “Should I shave my beard?” 


By Joun T. HurFSTETLER 





For senior Robert Davidson, 
graduation is a time to ask the little 
questions. Like: 

“Ts my POE title long enough?” 
and “After I get my diploma, 
where should my family go for 
lunch?” 

These simple, cosmetic deci- 
sions plague Davidson in a way 
that complex, cosmic questions of 
the world do not. College seniors 
have a world of opportunity in 
front of them. Many have barely 
anything hindering their freedom, 
and combined with their youthful 
energy the possibilities for their 
lives are numerous. 

“Tm a real privileged guy,” said 





Davidson. “After college I’m free 
to do whatever I want. And that 
means getting a solid job so I can 
stop buying cheap beer.” 

Many of Davidson’s friends are 
proud of him for reaching gradu- 
ation, including his friend, junior 
Roger Heston. 

“Robby! Ya-yeah! I’m gonna 
miss him! He’s off for bigger, 
better, bigger things, man,” said 
Heston. Davidson is an Education 


POE and hopes to get back into the 
classroom soon. 

“T really enjoyed my education 
classes. To be honest, it was a pret- 
ty easy POE. Not much work, a lot 
of free time. Got into it because, I 
mean, come on how tough is it to 
teach the stuff you learned in high 
school?” said Davidson. 

When asked what he learned 
in high school, Davidson said he 
couldn’t recall. 

“All I remember is a lot of bor- 
ing teachers and boring classes. 
My classes won’t be boring. I'll 
liven ‘em up with, I don’t know, 
videos or jokes or whatever.” 

“Robby is so freakin’ funny!” 
added Heston. 

Davidson went on to describe 


some of the benefits that teachers 
receive, including pensions and 
healthcare. When asked why he 
thought teaching was important, 
Davidson was quick to respond. 
“Kids gotta learn. I gotta eat.” 
Traveling across the world, ex- 
ploring and learning from differ- 
ent cultures, conducting individual 
studies, experiments, or creative 
projects that attempt to uncover 
truth or understand beauty, joining 
in social activism and engagement 
for the benefit of others, experi- 
encing the natural world, learn- 
ing about other religions, reading 
powerful novels, watching intri- 
cate films, listening to new music, 
tasting new food, finding new ac- 
tivities, just reaching out beyond 


the narrow scope of acceptable 
life choices most people grow up 
fitting themselves into, or at least 
considering these options all fall 
below fingernail clipping in Da- 
vidson’s priority list. 

“Gotta look snazzy for the big 
day,” said Davidson, finishing off 
his thumb. 

Davidson looked in the distance 
for a moment before commenting. 

“You know, maybe there is 
something more to consider about 
my life. These past four years, 
through all the parties, classes, 
and travels that I’ve done, I’ve 
really scratched my chin. After 
all of these life-changing experi- 
ences, I wonder, should I shave my 
beard?” 





Opinion Line 


By BRANDON WOLFE AND 
Roy HoLm 


“You look like a little boy in that 
shirt. In fact, you look like a little 
boy. Anyone who dates you should 
probably seek help because of this 
fact.” 

“This place is boring. We need 
more protests.” 

“Spring is such a beautiful time 
of snot production. It’s quite love- 
ly how trees, flowers, and noses 
come to life in unison.” 

‘Pm so glad Ben Roethlis- 
berger makes more money than 
Red Cross workers. That makes so 
much sense.” 

“Pm really not surprised no one 
went to Major Event. Just look at 
the acts you chose. Seriously, if 
you are going to have concerts, 
get some real music. Even if it’s a 
band no one has heard of, at least 


pick one that we can dance to and 
has some artistic process.” 

“Too many people turn to al- 
cohol for a solution. Too many 
people turn to books for a solution. 
Too many people turn to sports for 
asolution. Too many people create 
problems, man.” 

“Well, South Park got censored 
too. We’re not the only ones.” 

“Would anyone be opposed to 
Squirrel Fights? They would work 
in a similar fashion to Cock Fights 
only with squirrels. Come on, 
think about it.” 

“QM (the Quantitative Methods 
Course) is quite possibly the epit- 
ome of everything that is wrong 
with America. | truly, truly mean 
this to the very core of my being.” 

“T spit up phlegm from my 
throat on the Quad last week. 
About twenty times. Lay in that 
sun and walk in bare feet people.” 


S THUMBS UP, THUMBS DowK(’S 
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to the storm that knocked out all Verizon Wireless 
coverage. If] wanted my phone to be rendered use- 
less I’d just switch to AT&T. 


to everyone who got cited at Pig Roast for public 
urination. Being drunk makes you loud and top- 
heavy, not invisible. Cops can still see you. 


to JCPD for kicking the black bear off campus be- 
fore it got hurt. This is, after all, the week known 
as Finals when the rare Juniatian Sapien goes into 


a period of unadulterated rage. 


IN CARS WITH OTHERS 
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Dear Grandma 


By Roy HoLm 





The hunt was a great fundraiser. We 
razed the island with cheap hired labor 
(mostly paid in bubblegum wraps), and 
got a ruckus of a cultic celebration go- 
ing on. The man on the far left is me. I 
didn’t actually do anything, but used a 
whip. We still have about twenty gallon 
buckets left of sirloins sections and are 
feeding them to the dogs (our hired labor 
passed out before we could feed them). I 
hope you find yourself gorged with meat 
at the upcoming Pfingsten service. 


Sincerely, 
your red-bearded chump 


Dear Grandfather Wolfe 


By BRANDON WOLFE 





Dear Grandfather Wolfe, 

My mother and I have a very 
toxic relationship. We haven’t had 
an actual conversation in nearly 
two years, and I’m afraid that we 
may never reconcile our differenc- 
es. I do not want this to happen, so 
recently I have been trying to fig- 
ure out the meaning of it all. [keep 
asking all the obvious questions. 
You know, like does God exist and 
is there something at the end? My 
mother certainly thinks so. Some- 
times I wonder if should stop ask- 
ing questions and just let it all go. 
How can I fix this mess? 


Grandfather Wolfe’s Response: 
Well, here’s an obvious ques- 
tion for you: If a mother’s child is 
plagued with a unibrow and a pro- 
pensity for working the night shift 


(\ 
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at a local McDonald’s, can love for 
a child exist? 

Look, I’ve never seen you be- 
fore, but I can only assume this is 
your mother’s conundrum. Only a 
unibrow-ed McDonald’s employee 
would sound so utterly depressed 
about life. Your mother does not 
love you and never will. It’s time to 
stop washing your clothes and just 
accept that you inhabit everything 
that is the Big Mac. 

As for this thing about God, I 
don’t understand what you are so 
worried about. People ask for ad- 
vice all the time from people who 
aren’t necessarily in front of them. 
I mean, just look at this situation. 
You’re asking me a question, so 
does that make me God? 

Yes. Yes, it does. Please let go 
and allow this Grandfather to 
touch you with his wrinkled hands. 
If I am God, you are my creepy 
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puppet with a unibrow. And let me 
tell you, I plan on pulling on your 
strings as painfully as possible. 

I will not allow you and your 
mother to reconcile because that’s 
just my style. And, quite frankly, 
you wouldn’t have made up any- 
way—probably because of your 
constant refusal to purchase twee- 
Zers. 

Then again, perhaps I'll allow 
one brief moment of clarity and 
forgiveness. As she sits on her 
death bed, there will be a brief 
moment of happiness. I hope she 
asks you to sing her favorite song 
in order to build up a sentimental 
memory. 

Mostly I’d allow this to happen 
just so you have to go through a 
more grueling mourning process. 
This way you will never forget all 
those lost years. Above all, you 
will know what her last smell was 
before death. A rancid McDouble 
drenched in her own son’s body 
odor. 

But hey, don’t blame me; it’s 
your own fault. You were the one 
too busy bathing in deep-fried 
grease to hold an actual emotional 
relationship with your own mother. 
And it’s not my fault you decided 
to stop showering to further wal- 
low in existential crisis. 

Honestly though, please don’t 
worry. Chances are that your 
mother never really had a real re- 
lationship with her parents either. 
That’s why there’s nothing at the 
end but a dry throat and a hungry 
belly. 

In that respect you should be 
very proud of yourself. I’m sure 
you’ve provided many a person 
with their last, cholesterol-injected 
meal. 
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JC breaks footbail tradition, but strives to provide diverse entertainment for all 


By Davin Harem 





This year’s homecoming and 
parents’ weekend is scheduled for 
October 1-3. The event is largely 
focused around increasing enthu- 
siasm from students by providing 
student catered programming. 

“We just asked ourselves, ‘What 
should homecoming be?’” said 
assistant director of alumni rela- 
tions David Meadows. “We have 
taken a new approach in design- 
ing this year’s homecoming and 
family weekend. We have a new 
approach, and new leadership; a 
new position, executive director of 
constituent relations, and a new di- 
rector of alumni relations.” 

This year’s activities geared io- 


wards students include concerts 
from rock bands Klik, The New 
Collisions, One Lone Car, and 
Super Satellite. The festivities will 
also include a dance at von Liebig 
Center for Science, an illusionist 
and several student prizes. 

Booking entertainment for stu- 
dents required a collaborative ap- 
proach. “Juniata Activities Board, 
Student Government, and the Stu- 
dent Activities Board have all been 
working together this year. There 
hasn’t been as much collabore- 
tion in the past,” said Meadows. A 
homecoming committee featuring 
student input has been implement- 
ed this year as well. 

“After every event, we try and 


get the students’ opinion,” said 
sophomore Erin Kreischer, Ahum- 
ni Office student assistant. “Home- 
coming and parent’s weekend is as 
rouch for students as it is for par- 
ents and alumni,” said Kreischer. 

“T think this year there’s going to 
be a bigger turnout because of the 
size of this year’s freshman class. 
More freshmen seem to bring their 
family up to visit on Homecoming 
weekends,” said sophomore Bre- 
anne Hileman. 

Despite this new approach, 
some homecoming traditions were 
not feasible. The changes in the 
athletic schedule made it impos- 
sible to host a football game. 

“When the date for homecom- 


ing and parents’ weekend was se- 
lected a few years in advance, we 
had a footbail game scheduled. The 
addition of Susquehanna Univer- 
sity to the Sentential Conference 
caused changes in the schedule,” 
said Meadows. 

This late addition to the league 
made it impossible to schedule 
a game on the date selected for 
Homecoming and Family Week- 
end. 

“We looked at alternate dates in 
order to accommodate a football 
game, but none worked. The date 
would need to be a Juniata home 
game and a Penn State away game, 
and the only dates that met those 
requirements were trustee week- 


end, fall break, and the last game of 
the season,” said Meadows. Local 
hotel rooms are completely filled 
far in advance for Penn State home 
football garnes. 

This was upsetting for students 
who take pride in the homecoming 
football game. “It just feels kind of 
wrong,” said sophomore member 
of the football team Nathan Bicher. 
“T always associated homecoming 
with a football game; it just doesn’t 
feel right,” Bicher said. 

“T’s kind of weird not having a 
football game at homecoming; I 
thought that’s what homecoming 
was based around,” said freshman 
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Freshman Engiish program imple- 


ments new class-wide research 
plan and removes lab project 


By BRYAN AUNGST 

The College Writing Seminar 
(CWS) program at Fumiata started 
undergoing changes last year, and 
this year has seen more drastic dif- 
ferences. 

One of the prominent program 
changes this semester is connected 
with a research study on the ef- 
fectiveness of mandatory cultural 
events. CWS lab sections are di- 
vided into one of three groups. The 
first group is required to attend five 
cultural, non-athletic events. The 
second group is required to attend 
five cultural events that are neither 
athletic nor considered a public 
speaking forum. Both groups of 
students will then be required to 
journal on their experiences. The 


final group has no requirements in 
attending cultural events. 

The hope is that faculty asso- 
ciated with CWS will be able to 
more completely determine the 
value of requiring students to at- 
tend cultural events. “We’ve never 
really evaluated if it helps or if it 
Just pisses them [the students} off 
because they had to go to ‘that 
damn thing,” said Assistant Dean 
of Students Dan Cook-Huffman. 

Another change starting this 
semester is the removal of the 
lab project requirement. Cook- 
Huffman explained that the project 
started out as a “Life Experience 
Project,” the purpose of which 
was to get students to step outside 





their comfort zones and experience 
new things. Over time the project 
was changed to promote service. 
“T think now the project has just 
kind of run its course,” said Cook- 
Hufiman. 

Another important change was 
the addition of an alcohol aware- 
ness program. The new online 
course required by students, called 
AlcoholEDU, was made possible 
through a grant by the Pennsyl- 
vania Liquor Control Board. The 
goal of the course is to encourage 
safer practices and behavior, and 
to help determine the paitems of 
drinking at Juniata. 

An addition to this year’s CWS 
opening weekend was an e-mail 
writing presentation by Carol Pe- 


ters, director of the College Wrii--- 


ing Seminar and writing center. “T 
kept getting frustrated and finally 
decided, ‘Why not teach all the 
freshmen how to do it, rather than 
wait ‘til when I have them as junior 
lit students?’” said Peters. 

Future changes to the program 
will be set forth in order to sian- 
dardize the amount of reading and 
graded writing associated with 
each section of the course. While 
the idea of themes is tending to go 
0 the wayside, the goal is to still 
provide flexibility to the professors 
so that they can be presenting new 
books all the time. 

The changes have come about 
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Seniors Anthony Martini and Mr. Juniata winner Tyler Sasala perform a human puppet dance skit, 
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Sasaia went on to answer that his dream dinner would be with Martini at thelr favorite table in Baker 
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By ALLISON BLUMLING 


Juniata’s information technol- 
ogy department has overseen sig- 
nificant changes in the printing 
policy for the 2010-2011 academic 
year. This includes an incremental 
raise in the technology fee charged 
to students. ; 

Students were previously as- 
sessed a technology fee of $185 
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rintu 


per semester as part of their tuition, 
but this recent increase has brought 
it to $195 per semester to cover the 
price of pages printed. 

“Essentially what that does is it 
gives each student 1000 prints per 
semester, at a penny per page,” 
said David Fusco, associate vice 
president of the information tech- 
nology department and chief infor- 

















$10 increase covers technology costs and reduces paper waste 


mation officer. 

This 1000-page limit has 
been set as a result of proce- 
dures implemented in the 2009- 
2010 academic year to deter- 
mine the average number of 
pages used. “We started a new 
printing system with the PIN, 
the usage of student ID num- 
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275Ib potbelly pig is loved by neighbors and is an integral part of the Felton family 


By Lipsy Morrison 

Hammy is a Vietnamese pot- 
belly pig who lives at 1027 Mifflin 
Street in Huntingdon, mere blocks 
from Juniata College. Becky and 
Greg Felton have had Hammy for 
nearly three years as a pet and in 
that time he has received nearly 
three hundred visitors. 





Born in Texas and raised in 
Huntingdon, PA, Hammy has been 
aresident of Mifflin Street with the 
Feltons for nearly three years 

“Lots of random people stop in 
and just want to see him. We’ve 
had people stop in cars. Once we 
had fifteen or twenty people in the 
living room at one time just look- 


ing at him,” said Becky Felton. 
Unlike many standard pets one 
could obtain from a local shelter or 
breeder, Hammy came from a pot- 
belly pig farm in Texas. As there 
are no local sellers, the Feltons 
did their research online then con- 
tacted the seller to have Hammy 
shipped out to Pennsylvania as a 
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Becky Felton, who lives on ivilfflin Street, has a Vietnamese potbelly pig named Hammy that lives with her 
family, He weighs between 250 and 300 pounds. This pig is very talented, as he can do tricks—he sits, he 
shakes and he will even give you a kiss. The Feltons enjoy Juniata students coming to visit Hammy. 


piglet. 

“He flew on a plane in the seat. 
He was in 2 little cage because he 
has to stay warm, so he had to have 
his own plane ticket,” said Becky. 

Despite terms like ‘pigsty’ float- 
ing around in common language, 
Hammy counters these dirty ste- 
reotypes. Not only is he potty- 
trained, but the Feltons have never 
received a complaint from their 
neighbors. 

“He doesn’t bother anyone. 
They ail like him. We have a cou- 
ple up the street who always stops 
by because their dogs like Ham- 
my,” said Becky. 

Not only the neighbors have tak- 
en to Hammy’s unique presence, 
but Juniata students too understand 
the appeal of such an individual 
animal. “My girlfriend had a pot- 
belly; they’re awesome. They’re 
very smart and extremely loyal,” 
said senior Evan Hughes. 

While the Juniata student body 
and Huntingdon community over- 
all is drawn to the 275 pound pot- 
belly, Hammy has charmed no one 
more than his primary caretaker 
and ‘mommy’: Becky Felton. “I 
grew up on a farm and ever since I 
was a little girl I’ve loved looking 
at pigs. I’ve always wanted a pot- 
belly. I love to kiss his wet nose,” 
said Becky. 

Although many do not consider 
a potbelly pig a standard domestic 


house pet, and Hammy is no gold- 
en retriever, he has adapted into his 
role very well: 

“He does do tricks. He sits, he 
shakes, he says ‘yes.’ He’ll give 
you a kiss,” said Becky. Yet the 
canine similarities do not stop at 
Hammiy’s intellect. “He gets along 
with the cats. He chases them 
around like a dog would,” said 
Becky. 

Among other differences in ac- 
quiring and caring for a potbelly 
pig as opposed to a dog or cat is 
diet. “He’s supposed to be fed three 
times a day. He eats Mini Pig Elder 
that you add warm water to— it’s 
basically pig slop,” said Becky. 

However, as with most four 
legged farnily members, Hammy 
is not without sweets to supple- 
ment his regular meals. 

“He does like his animal cookies 
and gingers snaps. He has his little 
grapes or apples and does get table 
scraps. But he loves ginger snaps, 
that’s his favorite treat.” 

Although Hammy may not be 
the classic domestic pet, he is a lov- 
ing member of the Felton family 
who loves having visitors. “Any- 
one can come and meet him— we 
love visitors,” said Becky. The of- 
fer stands to all Juniata students 
and some are considering taking 
Becky up on the offer. “I would 
definitely go and meet him I know 
that,” said junior Tristan Reid. 





Limiting students to 1,000 pages increases sustainability 


& from PRINTING page | 


bers to release jobs, and starting 
last year we were tracking usage 
based on that new change ... the 
average nurnber of pages used by 
students in the prior academic year 
was about 600,” said Fusco. 

However, the IT department 
raised the page allowance to ac- 
commedate fluctuation from the 
average. 

“Obviously 1000 is almost 40 
percent above the average; we 
wanted to give enough student 
leeway such that it was fair. In the 
prior year we had students print- 
ing upwards of about 3000 prints, 
so in a sense there was a subset of 
the students that were far exceed- 
ing 1000. So in one sense it was to 
help compensate for printing that 
was well above the average,” said 
Fusco. 

In the event that a student would 
exceed 1000 pages, they would be 
charged five cents for each page 
beyond the limit. This would 
reflect on any billing statements 
generated during the spring se- 
imester. 

“Tt [the new policy] has really 
helped to organize the printing, 
but on the other hand it’s kind of 
been a pain because my workload 
has gone up, which means that my 
professors have been assigning 
more printing pages,” said junior 
Myriah LaChance. “Tf they [pro- 
fessors] didn’t print off a lot of 
pages for me, then my deductible 
would basically be at $6 right now, 
and it’s not even halfway through 
the first semester.” 

“A thousand sheets is far more 
than I’ve ever used in a year and I 
think it’s wasteful,” said freshman 
Justin Wisniewski. “T think since 


we’re given less than people will 
make more use of the few that they 
have.” 

“Tf students want to know where 
they’re at as far as their status re- 
garding their balance, every time 
they use one of the multi-function- 
al devices that students can release 
their jobs fiom, the botiom right of 
the screen will teil them what their 
balance is,” said Fusco. 

Some accommodations have 
been made for student organiza- 
tions and clubs that need larger 
print jobs for fliers and other pub- 
lications. 

“We met with student govern- 
ment last year, and it was decided 
at that time that student clubs need 
to work with the print shop for all 
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print jobs. Now, if a student wants 
to donate their prints and use their 
account to print something on be- 
half of a club, that’s their decision. 
They can use those thousand prints 
however they want to,” said Fusco. 

The new policy is not just due 
to dernands on technology costs; it 
was also to increase Juniata’s sus- 
tainability in paper. 

“Prior to last year, when a siu- 
dent wanted to print something 
they would send it to one of these 
devices, and it would literally just 
print. If they sent it six times, tt 


would print six times. Now we 
have it such that a student will re- 
lease their jobs and only print what 
they need. So if you send a job six 
times, and waik up to the multi- 
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function device, they only pick the 
one that they needed and they can 
delete the rest. There has been a 
significant reduction in paper us- 
age,” said Fusco. 

Juniata’s “green” factor is defi- 
nitely helped by these new chang- 
es. “As a campus, we’ve been 
pretty serious about it [sustainabil- 
ity]. Culturally, it’s been sort of a 
part of who we are forever, we’re 
a pretty frugal place by nature, and 
in 2005 we started conservative 
efforts conceming sustainability,” 
said Robert Yelnosky, vice presi- 
dent of finance and operations. 

“We've made progress over the 
years ... as recently as 4 years ago 
we actually reduced our printing 
by 130,000 pages in one semester, 
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and we planted thirteen trees that 
represented that 130,000 in front of 
Sherwood,” said Yelnosky. 

“Time will tell whether the val- 
ue that has been assigned to it is 
enough to get people to be more 
thoughtful about it ... printing in 
and of itself is not the only goal, 
but if you’re thinking about that, 
you may also tum off the lights 
when you leave the lab that you just 
printed in because you’re reminded 
of our efforts and your own efforis 
to manage resources more effec- 
tively,” said Yelnosky. 

“T would just like to remind 
students to remind professors and 
administrators to only ask students 
to print what they really need to 
print,” said Fusco. 
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By Vicrorta SMITH 


A new line in Baker Refectory, 
the L.O.VE. (Local Organic Veg- 
etarian Ethical) line, now offers 
an entirely organic food selection 
three days a week. Sponsored by 
Juniata’s Food Initiative Club, the 
L.O.VE line is furthering its mis- 
sion to enhance the way students 
eat and think about the food they 
consume. 

Available on Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays, all of the food 
prepared for the L.O.VE. line is 
produced by Juniata’s student gar- 
den. 

The garden was created in the 
spring of 2010 by juniors Elly En- 
gle and Chesney Ritcher as a bota- 
ay project with Assistant Professor 
of Biology Norris Muth. 

Engle and Ritcher resided in 
Huntingdon through the summer 
to continue working on the gar- 
den. It is located behind BAC and 
maintained by the Student Food 
Initiative as well as Earth and 
Environmental Studies (RES) re- 
search students. 

The produce grown was initially 
used for various camps, special 
dinners and other occasions, then 
began appearing in the L.O.V.E. 
line. 

Sodexo chefs experimented 
with 45 different varieties of plants 
including tomatoes, eggplant, 
squash, salad .greens,. radishes, 
peppers, herbs, onions, peas, cu- 






































New garden offers healthier options for students 


cumbers, melons and potatoes. 
There are currently 10 to 15 reci- 
pes on a four-week cycle. 

All dishes are guaranteed to be 
vegetarian, and many are also veg- 
an. Students can make suggestions 
concerning recipes they would like 
to see featured in the line. 

In addition to the BAC garden, 
Juniata owns 10 acres of land near 
Route 26 toward State College just 
outside the Huntingdon borough. 
Three of those acres have been al- 
lotted to grow a substantial potato 
crop. These potatoes are meant to 
be used for french fries in Baker by 
the upcoming school year. 

The garden was initially funded 
through Rob Yelnosky, vice presi- 
dent of finance and operations, and 
the EES department. The Student 
Food Initiative also recently re- 
ceived funds from the allocations 
board to put towards the garden 
this spring. 

All of the produce was sold to 
Sodexo and the funds will be put 
back into the garden. It is the hope 
that food from local organic co-ops 
from the area will be incorporated 
into the plan. 

General Manager of Sodexo Hal 
McLaughlin said, “If you look at 
the map right outside Baker, where 
the meals for the day are, you will 
see a lot of the produce we use here 
is locally grown. We hope to even- 
tually have a map of Huntingdon 
County with all of our suppliers in 
the surrounding Huntingdon area.” 


McLaughlin also feels very 
strongly that composting the waste 
of the garden is crucial. 

He said, “Even if we have to start 
with an entry level composter and 
work our way up, it is so important 
to have. Our ground supervisor, 
Jeff Meadows, already agreed to 
use the compost everywhere.” 

Chef Pat Goodman said, “As we 
begin to supply food waste from 
our dining service to use as com- 
post for the student garden (and 
eventual farm), it would also be an 
eye opener as to how much food 
waste accumulates on our cam- 
pus.” 

Juniata is not alone in its endeav- 
ors as a college campus to improve 
its food sources. McLaughiin said, 
“Our sister colleges are now start- 
ing to have their own student run 
gardens; it has become the latest 
trend.” 


As for some predictions regard- | 





ing the future of Juniata’s gar | #2 * 


den and recently acquired farm, ; 
McLaughlin said, “In ten years I | 


see a big functional garden and an |.” 


overall much bigger operation with | 


more funding. I see greenhouses 
that will sustain us through winter. 
It’s really difficult to maintain the 
garden during the summer because 
none of the students are here.” 

For students interested in im- 


proving organic/vegetarian/vegan | ~~ 


food choices on campus, they are } 


encouraged to join or support the 
Student Food Initiative Club. 
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Senior Kristin Belswenger races to beat her opponents at the bungee pull inflatable game 
during Mountain Day on Sept. 20. There were many other activities to participate in at Ray- 
stown such as the relay races, marshmailow eating contest and mechanical bull. 
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from a number of influences. Feed- 
back from students in past CWS 
courses was taken very seriously 
in considering ways to improve the 
program. On top of that, both an 
internal review board and external 
group comprised of three faculty 
members from other colleges met 
to review the program and suggest 
possible changes. 

The external group produced a 
report that is not available directly 
to the public. However, according 
to Peters, the group was impressed 
with the strength of the siaff and 
that the professors were allowed 
flexibility. 

Jim Tuten, associate professor of 
history, who teaches a CWS sec- 
tion, hopes that the changes will 
help give the course more focus. 
“There is a learning outcome. I 
don’t think it was clear to the stu- 
dents, or faculty, what the learning 
outcome was to be,” said Tuten. 

Despite some criticisms, the 
core of the CWS program has ex- 
isted for a number of years at Ju- 
niata. Peters claims the program’s 
longevity is due to its ability to 
change. “CWS has never been 
locked in place, it’s always been 
evolving,” said Peters. Most pro- 


fessors and staff are in favor of the 
CWS program continuing in its 
course at the College. 

“T do think it is a really helpful 
thing for students to help them 
negotiate the Juniata community,” 
said Cook-Hufiman. 

Student reactions to the changes 
in the program among upperclass- 
men and freshmen alike are varied. 
Freshman Rachelle Wiegand rec- 
ognizes the value of the course, but 
is not sure of its approach. “The 
idea of CWS is valuable to help 
freshmen case into college, but I 
don’t know if it does that. It may 
be too early to tell though,” said 
Wiegand. 

Upperclassmen have varying 
reactions to the changes that range 
from apathy to anger. Many think 
it is unfair that a project is not re- 
quired of incoming freshmen. Oth- 
ers, like sophomore Jeif Yoder, are 
more concerned about some of the 
finer details ofthe revamped CWS. 
“T feel like CWS was to get you 
integrated into Juniata, and if you 
don’t have to go to cultural events, 
then it loses its pomt,” said Yoder. 

Despite some hostility from up- 
perclassmen, Tuten urges students 
to be optimistic. “Look at it this 
way—40 years ago, you would 
have had Saturday classes.” 






































By James DULANEY 





In the attempt to renew the 
repuiation of East Houses and en- 
courage East Houses residents to 
become more of a community, Ju- 
niata’s residential life department 
decided to renovate sections of the 
building and increase enforcement 
of pre-existing policies. 

“We [Juniata] don’t have 
sororities or fraternities and always 
thought it [East Houses] kind of 
took the place of that with social 
gatherings” said Timothy Launtz, 
director of student residential life. 

Freshman Falon Snyder, resi- 
dent of East Houses said, “I heard 
that there would be partying all the 
time, drinking everywhere, and a 
lot of fun.” 

As part of the attempt 
to change the reputation of East 
Houses, the lounges were reno- 
vated and new TVs were installed. 
“Tt came up in one meeting that we 
should put Plexiglas around the 
TV’s, but we decided not to be- 
cause we knew our students would 
respect them,” said Launtz. 

The point to be made 
with the changes that have oc- 
curred in East Houses is to indicate 
community. The renovation, name 
change, and the rule enforcement 
were all set into play so the stu- 
dents who reside can build pride 
for their living quarters and not 
simply mistreat them. 

“We want all our students to 
have a positive experiences here 
at Juniata, we’re not the party 


school,” said Launtz “We just want 
them to act responsibility.” 

One of the more controversial 
policies is the increased enforce- 
mint of the no open container rule. 
The rule is not new to the school, 
or the Huntingdon area for that 
matter, but is a state law. It has just 
become more heavily enforced on 
campus to encourage East Houses 
residents to be more accountable 
aad responsible. 

Although some students claim 
that they have been forced to emp- 
ty Gatorade and soda bottles under 
the newly enforced rule, Timothy 
Launtz says that is not true. “You 
won't be stopped for a bottle of 
Gatorade; you won’t be stopped 
for a bottle of Mountain Dew,” 
said Launtz. “The only exception 
to the rule is that if a student is vi- 
sually intoxicated the RD, or RA 
would stop for the safety of that 
student to see what’s in the [stu- 
dents] container.” 

“My roommates are all up- 
perclassmen,” said Snyder, “And 
when we heard the open container 
policy at the residence meeting, 
I could see that [residents] were 
clearly taken aback by it.” 

“No one took the warn- 
ings seriously so now we have to 
increase the severity,” said junior 
Matthew Fernandez, RA of the 
03 — 04 East Houses. “We were 
trained in the same fashion that we 
usually were, although we are also 
expected to uphold the law much 
more than normal.” 
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Junior Brian Pugh and freshman Falon Snyder meet in the new lounges In East Houses to de homework 
together. Many students fill the lounge each night to study, relax and watch the new 52” televisions. The 
lounges were re-vamped with new carpet, couches, chairs, tables and three televisions. The new lounges 
give East Houses more of a close community and welcoming feeling. They are open to students, faculty and 
staff and CWS classes to use for meetings or to hang out. 


“Tt’s not like they’re proclaim- 
ing war, it’s just that you can- 
not have open alcohol containers 
visible,” said Launtz. “Facilities 
has stated that they are noticing a 
dramatic improvement in terms 
of less garbage, cleaner stairwells 
and overall better conditions at 
East Houses following weekends 
than even before. This indicates 
to us that students are buying 
into the Q factor and are taking 


responsibility for it.” 

“Looking back on my sopho- 
more year I remember how the 
lounges were and how they were 
never used by the students, the 
chairs were torn in places and it 
looked completely un-homely,” 
said Junior Natalie Roll, who pre- 
viously lived in East Houses. “I do 
not think that the negative conno- 
tation will be diminish within this 
year just by changing the name and 


adding a few TV’s. To correct the 
issue there will definitely be a need 
of time, and the cooperation of the 
students living in East.” 

A resident in East Houses said 
about the policy enforcement, “T 
see no difference, the enforcement 
before this year was the exact same 
as it is this year — the only thing I 
see has changed is the lounge, _ 
which is being used alotmore than -. 
it had in East’s previous years.” 





Chronicie of Higher Education survey assesses academic workplaces 


By CrystaL BITTiINGER 


After distributing a survey 
assessing teaching environment, 
learning facilities and the respect 
amongst professors and students, 
the Chronicle of Higher Education 
rated Juniata amongst the best col- 
leges and universities for faculty 
and staff to work for. 

The article states that Juniata’s 
faculty is a tight community. “If 
faculty [are hired] around the same 
time or have children around the 
same age, then there is a tendency 
to get together,” said Lakso. 

What makes Juniata different 
from most colleges is the POE pro- 
gram. President Tom Kepple said, 
“Having been at other places [aca- 
demic institutions], the POE and 
two advisor system are unique. 
People actually talk to each other 
across departments; I think it de- 
velops respect and interest.” 

Not only was the learning en- 
vironment in the classroom impor- 
tant to the survey, but the leaming 
community outside of the class- 
room was also a factor. 

Kepple, replying to the branding 
of Huntingdon as “a town with a 
college, not a college town,” said, 
“That’s probably accurate, al- 
though I believe that’s changing a 
bit. All places have Juniata faculty 
or students involved in them, and 
the businesses in town recognize 





Juniata because of the business 
faculty and staff bring to them.” 
Professors can be seen fre- 
queniing the town, whether at 
Walmart, various restaurants or 
Standing Stone Coffee Company. 
In addition, the Early Childhood 
Education Center also has profes- 
sors’ children as students in their 
















3 Miles 


preschool classes. 

With students working in 
Huntingdon businesses such as 
Standing Stone Coffee Company 
and Sheetz, it is hard to miss Ju- 
niata’s commercial involvement. 

“[Businesses} don’t dislike Juni- 
ata or things aren’t really affected 
by what we do here. We have a 


| Excellent Access To Fishing, Hunting and Boating. Daily, 
F Fully Furnished, Air Conditioned, Dish TV, Tub and Shower, Refrigerator, Stove, Oven, Microwave, Linens, 
Kitchen Utensils, Picnic Table, Gas Grill, Gas Fireplace (in gray cottage). 
4 Cottages Sleep 2-6 and the Two-Story House Sleeps 10. Log Cabin Sleeps 3 (without stove/oven) 
Seasonal Boat Parking and Permanent Camping Sites Available. 


strong economic presence in Hunt- 
ingdon.” 

Other colleges and universities 
included in the survey ranged from 
Gettysburg College to the Univer- 
sity of Southern Califomia. 

Provost James Lakso affirms 
that this article, “will have an im- 
pact on hiring faculty and staff,” 
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and although ““The Chronicle’ is 
read by people in higher education, 
itreally doesn’t have an impact on 
students.” 

“Twas delighted with the results 
with the survey, and I’m not so na- 
ive to believe that other people will 
share an opinion. This is a good 
place to work,” Lakso said. 
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Students strive to decrease 
their environmental footprint 


By Marr Him 





Eight students living on 1610 
Moore Street, at the newly created 
Eco-House, dubbed “Evergreen,” 
have started a campus-wide initia- 
tive to become more ecological- 
‘friendly. 

“We are bringing a revolution 
not only to Juniata, but also to 
Huntingdon,” said senior Bridget 
Gross. By attending community- 
sponsored awareness events, Gross 
spreads the word on what Juniata 
students are doing to become a 
greener school. She also hopes to 
involve the community in this ini- 
tiative. 

Evergreen’s mission statement 
reads, “to have the students in- 
volved in the house practice the 
4 R’s (reduce, reuse, recycle, and 
rethink), practice water and energy 
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conservation and efficiency, be | 
aware of food choices, be mindful | 
of transportation choices, educate | 
others and initiate change on cam- | 


99 


pus. 
“T want to see this be a model for 
students to continue sustainability 
in the future; take what you learn 
here and it apply it elsewhere,” 
said Rob Yeinosky, vice president 
for finance and operations 

Recently, Juniata joined the 
President’s Climate Commitment 
“to eliminate net greenhouse gas 
emissions from specified campus 
operations, and to promote the re- 
search and educational efforts of 
higher education to equip society 
to re-stabilize the earth’s climate.” 
Juniata has agreed to eliminate its 
greenhouse gas emissions to zero 
by the year 2040. 

“T think it’s a great way for Ju- 
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Senter Bridget Gross, a resident of the Eco House, explained that the dirt from her garden, mixed with the 
compost she made, enriched the soil and helped her garden grow. She placed one of her plants in the com- 
pest receptacie to show the success of the project. 


niata to show its ecological ini- 
tiative,” said sophomore Luke 
Thompson. 

So far, Evergreen has received 
recycling bins and a large con- 
tainer (used to capture rainwater 
then used to water the plants) from 
the Huntingdon community. It will 
also soon be receiving recycled 
bricks to be used for a patio in the 
backyard. 

Residents at Evergreen have 
tried to consume as little energy as 


possible by using less electricity, 
water and oil/gas. They also do not 
use washers, driers or hot water. 

“We bike everywhere to con- 
serve gas, plus campus is so close. 
I even bike to Wal-Mart, Gross 
said. “Juniata hasn’t shown me 
how green they are.” 

With no funding from Funiata 
to cover the expenses, “Evergreen 
cannot reach its full potential,” said 
Gross. Much of the funding comes 
from the students themselves, and 





Gross in particular. 

Yelnosky is eager to heip Gross. 
“We've applied for grants to fund 
our sustainability, but haven’t been 
approved,” he said adding that the 
state of the economy is to blame 
for the denial of grant applications. 
Students do not have to be an en- 
vironmental science POE to live 
at Evergreen. However, in order 
to live in the Eco-House, a special 
application must be filled out and 
approved by Gross. 


Global Village increases international cohesion 
Students living and learning in a new culturally diverse environment 
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By Nina JonNson 





The newly created Global Vil- 
lage, located on the first floor of 
Terrace Hall, hopes to bring to- 
gether international and domestic 
students in a living, learning envi- 
ronment. 

Original plans for Global Vil- 
lage included a Spanish language 
floor and an Intercultural floor on 
the first two floors of Tussey and 
Terrace. However, lack of interest 
from domestic students forced the 
two ficors to merge into one for 
this current school year. 

Nathan Anderson, international 
services coordinator and residence 
director of TNT, has taken on the 
task to organize, promote and 
direct the Global Village for the 
2010/2011 acadernic year. Ander- 
son described this year’s Global 
Village as a pilot program, but 
hopes that it will be the start of 
something big. “Other schools al- 
ready have living learning commu- 
nities such as the Global Village,” 
Anderson said. 

“The primary purpose of the 
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Chris Bair. 

Other members of the football 
team are upset with this year’s 
event itmerary. “Having a bye 
week [a week in which no game 
is scheduled] during homecom- 
ing gives me an empty feeling; 
I feel like [ should be playing,” 
said sophomore and member of 
the footbali team Noah Walstrom. 
“People want to see the game, re- 
gardless of how we are playing,” 
said Walstrom. 

The homecoming football game 
is offen seen as the most important 
game of the season. 

“There not being a football game 
this year makes it seem that it’s not 
that important to the administra- 


parents’ 


Global Village is for students to 
have an environment in which 
communication is fostered and in 
which they can learn about cultures 
outside the classroom,” Resident 
Assistant Ben DeHass said, who is 
deeply involved in the project. 

International student Cyrielle 
Forgeot from France responded to 
the idea of the Global Village with 
enthusiasm. 

Forgeot said, “It sounds like a 
really cool idea. The students liv- 
ing there would be a really big 
family as it sounds to me.” 

The lounge on the first floor 
of Terrace Hail will become the 
Global Lounge, which students, 
living in the Global Village, are 
encouraged to decorate. Furniture 
has already been donated specifi- 
cally for the purpose of the Global 
Lounge 

As for the details of the Glob- 
al Village, some are still being 
worked out. Some plans for the 
Global Village include regular din- 
ners that Global Village residents 
cook and eat together as well as 
possible field trips that will help 


tion, even if it is with the alumni,” 
said Bicher. 

Walstrom also feels that a foot- 
ball game is crucial to the tradition 
of homecoming. 

“There’s no question that we 
have not been up to where we want 
to be record wise, but no matter if 
we win or lose, football is still a 
part of homecoming,” said Wal- 
strom. 

Meadows promises that next 
year’s homecoming and parent’s 
weekend will have a football game. 
Even without a football game, ad- 
ministration has taken measures to 
provide entertainment for parents 
and alumni. 

“When it comes to alumni and 
parents, we’re not looking for more 
attendance; were looking to pro- 


learn more about different cultures. 
Global Village residents will also 
plan one event a semester that is 
open to the whole campus. 

The new housing program will 
also try to work with such clubs as 
the International Club, Japanese, 
German, Spanish clubs, to spread 
the intercultural environment all 
across campus by sponsoring 
events for the entire student body. 

To become part of the Global 
Village students will have to apply 
for the program. While this may 
seern tedious to some, the pay-off 
will be well worth it Anderson 
ensures. He also promised that by 
spring semester students of Juniata 
will know exactly what the Global 
Village is and the program will 
be ready for takeoff for the next 
school year. 

As the world becomes more 
globalized, so does the imminent 
environment around Juniata Col- 
lege. Through the up and coming 
additions to the on-campus inter- 
national aspect, Juniata is sure to 
maintain its reputation as a multi- 
culturally aware institution. 





vide a better experience, especially 
in the evening,” said Meadows. A 
wine tasting event and a beer tast- 
ing event have been scheduled for 
parents and alumni to enjoy on 
Saturday evening. 

“Tn the past, the younger alumni 
would go to a bar in the evening, 
but that deesn’t leave a lot to do for 
the older alumni and the parents 
whose kids have left to go hang out 
with their friends,” said Meadows. 

Meadows hopes that this com- 
bined with the new entertainment 
and activities will make this year’s 
homecoming and parent’s week- 
end a success. 

Arecord 1000 plus alumni, fam- 
ily and friends are pre-registered 
for Homecoming events this 
weekend. 








Selecting Juniata College is a 
choice students make at the end 
of their senior year in high school. 
By electing to study here, they are 
also electing to live with the politi- 
cal atmosphere of the school. 

Politically, Juniata is liberal. In 
fact, Funiata does not even have a 
student Republican club anymore. 
Once upon a time, there was such 
a club, but it lost its national char- 
ter and thus it’s funding when a 
Democrat took over as the lead 
organizer. Could we be anymore 
liberal? 

Because of the left-winged na- 
ture of the political atmosphere, 
most speakers, who are sched- 
uled to present their thoughts and 
beliefs to the students, are also 
liberal. Bringing in liberal speak- 
ers only makes sense when trying 
to appeal to a majority. In some 
ways, the minority, however, is 
being neglected. Conservatives 
should also be able to have speak- 
ers that cater to their attitudes. 

Our democratic form of govern- 


hiberal arts me 
conservatives j 


ment allows for majority rule, but 
it also allows for those not in the 
majority to still be heard. This 
justifies the scheduling of liberal 
speakers even farther. Yet, what is 
the benefit of presenting only one 
side of a claim? 

Bringing in more conservative 
presenters could cause additional 
students to become more conser- 
vatively minded. By using typi- 
cally liberal speakers, the politi- 
cal ambiance on campus is being 
directed exclusively toward those 
ideals. By only bringing in left- 
wing presenters, students are not 
always, if at all, receiving an op- 
portunity to scrutinize all sides of 
particular subjects. 

Diversifying our speakers can 
serve more than just appeasing 
either the political majority or mi- 
nority. Ifa liberal individual were 
to attend the lecture of a conserva- 
tive presenter, his or her opinions 
could potentially be changed. 

This year there has been a great 
deal of speculation on the political 
ideals of our speakers. Many have 
complained that the speakers are 
always liberal and only one side of 
an argument is being presented. 





To combat these complaints, 
Juniata scheduled Meghan Mc- 
Cain, daughter of Senator John 
McCain and author of “Dirty Sexy 
Politics,” to speak on campus last 
Thursday, September 23. Unfor- 
tunately, McCain was unable to 
attend due to “unforeseen profes- 
sional responsibilities.” | Appar- 
ently, “professional responsibili- 
ties” now includes hitting up Las 
Vegas with your “favorite crew of 
sinners.” Or at least so her Twitter 
page says. 

Juniata is a liberal arts institu- 
tion. Despite the political climate, 
the “liberal” part of this title does 
not denote a liberal political stance. 
Instead, the liberal is referring to 
the gaining of general knowledge. 
We are encouraged to explore 
different areas of study, which is 
what the “FISHN” portion of our 
degrees is for. 

This ideal should not be limited 
to only our classroom education. 
Speakers should be presenting a 
wide array of opinions and views 
to our student body. 

A liberal arts school does not 
encourage specialization of learn- 
ing. The speakers a school brings 


in should not be specialized in the 
same way. Creating a balance of 
conservative and liberal lecturers 
will broaden the minds of our stu- 
dents. 

Open-minds are needed in order 
to make an informed decision. We 
cannot create our personal politi- 
cal ideals simply by hearing only a 
few liberal speakers talk. [f instead 
we listen to both sides of an argu- 
ment, ie. both the conservative 
and liberal side, a more informed 
opinion would be created. 

It’s very clear-cut and simple: 
more conservative speakers should 
be featured at Juniata: However, 
one detail has been left out, the at- 
tendance of these events. It is well 
known; Juniata is predominately a 
science-oriented institution. Just 
look at the von Liebig Center for 
Science. 

This of course is simply a gener- 
alization of these students. Many 
of them may indeed be politically 
minded. Perhaps even an over- 
whelming number of them are. 
Taking into account, however, 
the cultural events stipulation that 
many classes implement, its safe 
to say that the attendance to these 








Ask the Administration 


“What new opportunities are 
available at JCEL with the new 
renovations?” 

The new renovations inchide a 
new parking lot behind the build- 
ing, a wet lab for science activities, 
additional office space for potential 
businesses, landscaping around the 
building. To see additional infor- 
mation on the layout check out the 
updated and redesigned web site at 
http://www _jcel.biz/facilities/incu- 
bator.html. 

~ Hannah Long, Juniata Associ- 
ate at JCEL 


“What is the procedure for 
observing religious holidays 
when class is still in session?” 

This is an announcement sent 
to all faculty at the start of every 
academic year: 


Memorandum from James Lak- 
so, Provost 

On the 2010-2011 Academic 
Calendar “no classes” are sched- 
uled on April 22 to allow for an 
extended weekend during the 
Christian holidays of Good Friday 
through Easter Sunday. We should 
also be considerate of members 
of our community who observe 
holidays of other organized reli- 
gions. For example, this year Rosh 
Hashanah will be observed on 
September 9-10 and Yom Kippur 
on September 18. Juniata values 





cultural diversity and endeavors to 
support it. 

I ask the faculty to extend con- 
sideration to siudenis who may 
be absent from class to celebrate 
religious holidays. Please advise 
your students to speak with you in 
advance if plans to observe a re- 
ligious holiday will interfere with 
class attendance or participation. 

Ef your own observance requires 
any absence, be sure to make ar- 
rangements for your responsibili- 
ties by conferring in advance with 
your department chair or supervi- 
sor. 

For a listing of religious holi- 
days and dates go to: http://inter- 
faithcalendar.org/2010.htm 

Thank you for your cooperation. 


The way this usually works is 
that a student will talk to a fac- 
ulty member about a particular 
observance and inform the fac- 
ulty member that she wili miss 
class. Faculty members almost al- 
ways accommodate the student’s 
need, andas the policy says, “extend 
consideration to students who 
may be absent from class.” In the 
years that I have been Provost, I 
only recall one incident where a 
student did not feel she was ex- 
tended adequate consideration. 
Generally Juniata faculty are 
excellent about this. 

~ James Lakso, Provost 














arcane 


Cheesed off about something? 


We want to hear about it! Write a letter to the Editor. 
Students, faculty, staff, alumni and community mem- 
bers: send letters to juniatian@juniata.edu. 












Where on campus? 


Do you know where the above picture was taken? Send your 
guess to “The Juniatian” at juniatian@juniata.edu. 
























presentations is weak at best. 
Juniata spends a fair share of 
money to bring m speakers. [f 
the only way an audience can be 
compiled for these lecturers is 
to require students to go, what is 
the point on spending money on 
them? Perhaps the question should 
not be about the political ideals of 
the speakers, but whether some of 
them are even necessary. Bring in 
more conservatives by all means, 
but first do us all a favor and re- 
evaluate if we actually want any of 
these presenters at all. 
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DAN ENDRES 


There comes a point in many 
bands’ lifetimes when they de- 
cide to do a concept album. The 
Who had their classic rock opera 
“Tommy”. The Beatles had a psy- 
chedelic masterpiece with “Sgt. 
Pepper.” Now Linkin Park joins 
the ranks with their latest studio 
release, “A Thousand Suns.” 

Nuclear holocaust might not 
be the first thing that comes to 
mind when thinking of a band 
most recently known for writing 
Shia LaBeouf’s theme music, but 
“A Thousand Suns”. will likely 
change that. The album imme- 
diately sets the tone of atomic 
destruction. An interview clip 
with J. Robert Oppenheimer fore- 
shadows the sort of haunting set- 
ting that the first half of the album 
calls home. 

Despite its bleak theme, there 
is a fair amount of optimism to 
be found on “A Thousand Suns.” 
On the album's second half, the 
song “Tridescent” is a pounding 
anthem of renewed hope for the 
future. It appropriately follows 
a clip of Martin Luther King Jr’s 
1967 “Beyond. Vietnam” speech. 
This sort of positive energy is 
continued for the rest of the 
album, culminating in a first for 
Linkin Park: a song built around 
acoustic guitar. 

For those of you who felt the 
need to read that last line twice, 
you. did in fact read that right. 
Linkin Park finished off an album 
with an acoustic song. Not just 
any acoustic song, but an all out, 
coffeehouse folk rhythm the likes 
of which we've never seen them 
do before. And it was great. 

Depending on how you see 
things, this is either an example 
of a band selling out to a more 
streamlined audience, or a group 
determined to evolve in their 
musical repertoire. If you're of 
the first variety, I can assure you 
tight now that this album is not 
going to do much for you. There 
is very little here reminiscent 
of the days of “Hybrid Theory” 
and “Meteora,” or even “Minutes 
to Midnight.” 





today’s students, because they 
will never know the satisfaction of 
communicating in a meaningful 
way. The STD (Superficial Trans- 
mission of Data) has hit everyone 
and there is no cure. 

When my mother died a few 
years ago I found among her pos- 
sessions a large box that contained 
all the letters I had written her dur- 
ing my years at college, grad school 
and living abroad. 

The letters in her collection 
stopped shortly after I started 





NAGENGAST. I feel sorry for 








tthy 


The beauty of this of course is 
that the band genuinely doesn’t 
seem to care. With lyrics express- 
ly condemning the expectation 
for new maierial to sound like 
the old, Linkin Park has clearly 
chosen. which side they’re on. 
Typically, I don’t support a band 
alienating their fans. However, 
at the same time, I find it hard to 
sympathize with the opinion that 
a band’s new album has to sound 
like a recut of their debut. 

Besides a change instyle, Linkin 
Park has done something else dif- 
ferent for this album. Like every 
CD, it has each song recorded in 
its own track, but they threw in 
something extra. At the end of the 
album there is an absurdly long 
final song. What this is in fact is 
the album in its entirety recorded 
as one track. 

For this alone I would give this 
album a 5/5, A+, a gold star or 
whatever other grading system 
you fancy. In a business unques- 
tionably dominated by the three 
to four minute radio single this is 
a nice change of pace. I immedi- 
ately thought of the great albums 
of the late 60s and early 70s. Those 
records were more than just a col- 
lection.of singles. They were com- 
plete pieces of music that could 
and should be listened to from 
start to finish. In the modern day, 
that soxt of attention to detail just 
isn’t seen anymore. It feels fitting 
then that Linkin Park labeled this 
track as “The Full Experience.” 

As you may have gleaned ear- 
lier, [ haven't held Linkin Park in 
the highest respect conceming 
deep music these days. Its hard 
to come back to the forefront af- 
ter writing music for giant robots 
in Michael Bay action flicks, but 


Thousand Suns” may not be the 
Linkin Park we're used to, but I 
for one can definitely get used to 
what it brings. 





teaching at Juniata. It took me only 


a minute to grasp why there were 
no letters after 1997. When I came 
to Juniata in 1996 it was the first 
time in my life I had a computer 
that was connected to the internet 
in front of me for most of every day. 

I learned that communicat- 
ing by email was quick and easy. 
The STD got in my blood and 
meaningful communication ended 
forme. 

Thereafter, I sent my fam- 
ily and friends a steady stream 
of petty emails full of empty 








Morally 


Bankrupt 


DANI GAISIOR 


The banned/challenged book 
list is typically a perfect recom- 
mended reading list. 

According to the American 
Library Association, “A banning 
is the removal of those materials 
[from reader access]. A challenge 
is an attempt to remove or restrict 
materials, based upon the objec- 
tions of a person or group. Chal- 
lenges do not simply involve a 
person expressing a point of view; 
rather, they are an attempt to re 
move material from the curricu- 
lum or library, thereby restricting 
the access of others.” 

The list is chock full of books 
that fall under the young adult 
literature category. Those books 
are my crack. Seriously. Titles like 
the “Harry Potter” series, “Dead- 
line” by Chris Crutcher, and 
“Speak” by Laurie Halse Ander- 
son have been banned or chal- 
lenged and yet are such good 
reading material. 

One of those off the list is 
“The Kite Runner” by Khaled 
Hosseini. The story takes place 
mainly in Afghanistan, but not the 
Afghan world that we think about 
in the present. 





“The 
Soars 


It takes us back to the peace- 
ful time before the Russians 
invaded and the monarchy was 
overthrown. 

We see the world through the 
eyes of Amir, a twelve year old 
privileged Afghan, as he deals 
with growing up in a world with 
a class system. Through Amir 
the reader is able to see the inter- 
nal struggles with the differences 
in class and what a person is 
‘supposed’ to be. 

Since we are placed in a time 
capsule of the culture, itis possible 
to disassociate from the views we 
have now to what Amir sees. The 
story flows from the time of the 
monarchy, to when the Russians 
invaded, and then into the time 
after the Taliban gained control. 
There is the possibility to not just 
read about Amir, but to learn 
about the Afghani culture as they 
knew and saw it. 

The actual book is easy to read, 
but the content makes it harder 
and denser than stereotypical 
young adult literature. There are 
themes within the story that some 
argue should not be available to 
adolescents. This is not something 


















you can just sit down with for an 
afternoon and fly through. Parts 
of the book require you to think 
through the situations and decide 
how you would react. 

The characters and themes may 
be haunting, so while it may be de- 
pressing, you might get hooked in 
that respect. “The Kite Runner” is 
one of those books that once it has 
its figurative claws in you, you'll 
not be able to put it down. 

That's one thing Tliked so much 
about this entire story: even when 
I wanted to walk away from it, 
I could not, because I needed to 
Inow what happened next. I could 
not stop thinking about it, so read- 
ing the book was higher on my to- 
do list than reading for my other 
classes. Sorry to all my professors 
reading this column, but at least I 
tell the truth. 

In short, the book is utterly raw 
and captivating. If you want to 
read a happy-go-ludyy book, this is 
not for you. 

However, if you want a book 
rich with emotion, culture, and 
full things happening in a circular 
manner... then do check out “The 
Kite Runner”. 





Around 

Town 
STEVEN 

GOEHRING 


The Huntingdon area is full of 


| surprises, and if you love history, 
| photography, or trains, this one’s for 
| you. The East Broad Top Railroad’s 
| annual Fall Spectacular event 
| brings huge amounts of unique 
| local history to life, and amazingly 
| enough, this giant operating time 
| capsule is only a 40-minute drive 
| fom campus! This preserved 
| coal-railroad-tumed-tourist-line is 
| arguably the best-preserved steam- 
| powered railroad in the country, 
damn if these guys didn't doit. “A | 
| gest show. I would know, too, since 
| I witnessed the event firsthand 
| working at the railroad’s neighbor- 
| ing trolley museum. 


and Fall Spectacular is their big- 


The East Broad Top Railroad & 


| Coal Company was a mining and 
| transportation company that came 


back to life in 1960 as a tourist rail- 
toad. Starting up in 1873 to haul 


ple sentences: “Today I bought 
new shoes. Tomorrow I am going 
to the movies.” 

I should be sad to realize that I 
cannot remember the last time I 
wrote anything to anyone that was 
personal and meaningful, but the 
STD has damaged my brain. am 
happy that I have forgotten why I 
ever wasted so much valuable time 
on long, stupid letters. 

How do students communicate 
with family and friends? The flow 
of communication is non-stop and 


updates rarely longer than a cou- 


coal off the Broad Top Mountain 
area, the railroad is a unique gem 
of the past, preserved almost ex- 
actly as it was in the 1950s. Located 
just outside Orbisonia, PA, the EBT 
owns steam trains, a historicheavy 
repair facility, a scenic rail line and 
an array of railroad motorcars and 
road vehicles. All of these look very 
much as they did in 1956 when the 
company left the coal business. A 
time capsule this big is a rare find 
indeed, and a treasure trove for 
the creative photographer or the 
industrial history fan. 

The EBT runs three excursion 
trains daily on weekends from 
June to the end of October. But 
one weekend a year, the railroad 
puts every functioning piece of 
equipment to work to seriously 
bring history to life. Fall Spectacu- 
lar attracts visitors from around 


the shallowness is mind-numbing. 


I am certain that every US stu- 
dent has contracted the STD. The 
symptoms are easy to detect. 

1) Facebook is your constant 
companion. Everyone must know 
every mundane detail about 
your life. 

2) Daily Skype babble replaces 
occasional, thoughtful, face to face 
conversations. 

3) U no tN kix a$$ UZN ful 
sentencs sux. 

4) You remove the cell phone 
from your face only when texting. 





the world, but the EBT is famous 
enough that in the course of two 
ordinary weekends, I met five sep- 
arate tourists from Europe. With 
constant demonstrations of trains, 
road vehicles and stationary ma- 
chinery, Fall Spectacular draws a 
much larger crowd. 

This year, Fall Spectacular will 
take place the weekend of October 
8 through 10. The railroad staris 
the event running a special train 
for photographers, with a steam 
locomotive hauling authentic 
freight cars. This first event departs 
at 10:00 a.m. on Friday, and the ac- 
tion doesn’t stop until the last de- 
partures at 4:00 p.m. Sunday. The 
railroad’s website, wwwebtrr.com, 
features a full schedule and pricing 
for all of the events. 





> see AROUND TOWN page 8 





5) You save email for those 
rare moments when you need 
to be professional, philosophical 
or romantic. 

As a gesture of respect for the 
power of the STD I will let the 
students bum my mother’s box 
of letters on “Reading” Day this 
winter. They will then commem- 
orate this sacrificial bonfire by 
posting many party pictures and 
changing their Facebook status 
to “Brain Dead.” 





» see WISDOM page 8 
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Constant contact: the epic debate 


B from WISDOM page 7 





CAROLYN: Many young 
people these days suffer through 
courdiess lectures, jokes and 
snide cornments from those of 
the...clder generations about our 
constant use of current technol- 
ogy. According to our esteemed 
elders, we are constantly tex- 
ting, talking on the phone and 
checking Facebook. 

And while many of us here at 
Juniata have mastered the art of 
doing all three of those activities 
at once, while watching Food 
Network and writing two papers, 
our generation's use of technol- 
ogy is not only advantageous for 
young, hip students and older, 
distinguished professors alike, but 
has also become the reality of our 





It is a sad day when there is 
nothing worth seeing at the box 
office. This reality has dawned on 
this reporter over the course of the 
past few weeks of sifting through 
$100 million drivel, trying to find 
something worth viewing and 
having to haul in my nets empty. 

It is a sad day when Asylum 
Pictures — the studio that brought 
us a sequel to “Titantic’ and a 
lesbian-erotie parody of ‘Trans- 
formers’— has no offering on 
its golden plates for the Critic 
Gods to partake. 

So, instead of lamenting the 
spread of the industry's cancer, I 
am. going to instead offer a sug- 
gestion to it on something that we 
in the post 35mm ageneed. Before 
I proceed to the logistics, allow me 
to ask: Do you know that former 
Pink Floyd frontman Roger Wa- 
fers is currently embarking on his 
final tour? If that was not exciting, 
or saddening, enough, there is 
even more reason to rejoice. It is 
a resurrection of his concept al- 
bum opus, “The Wall”. Wait, 
scratch that: reinvention. 

What does this all mean? Or 
more specifically, how does a fare- 
well tour connect with cinema? 
Quite simply, my dear Watson, it 
needs to be filmed. Not just with 
a cell phone or domestic quality 
video capturing device. 

It needs to be filmed with 
a large scope camera, possibly 
with IMAX, and simultaneously 
with 3D. . 

Since the industry has heid 
intercourse with 3D since “AVA- 
TAR” and has been showering 
us with its bastard offspring, it 
is about time that this technique 
was used for something useful 
and possibly wonderful. Not all 
of us can afford to shell out $200 
for this speciacle, schedule it or 
even, in some cases, travel to one 
of the stops. It would be nice to be 
able to have the closest experience 
possible. Multiple angles, extreme 
close-ups, traveling shots, mon- 
tages, you mame the device or 
technique and, chances are, it will 
make the performance even more 
unearthly in. the common venue: 
one’s home theater. 


of Pink Floyd's 





time. Through email, calls, tex- 
ting and social networking sites 
(which many professors use), it is 
now easy to keep in coract. 

I also believe our professors’ 
and pazenis’ generations feel the 
need to sneer and ieer at our use of 
communication devices because 
they are uncomfortable wiih the 
very technology we masterfully 
manipulate while they scratch 
their heads. Back in their day, their 
parents told them not to use up 
all the paint on the cave wall 
drawing hot babes. 

So, if we look at it from their 
point of reference, it's understand- 
able that our effortless employ- 
ment of phones and computers 
to communicate would umnerve 
them and cause them to threaten 


that if we don’t stop texting right 


Along with being the per 
fect event to film, there is also a 
historical need for this: The previ- 
ous tour was barely and poorly 
captured. Sure, there is a terrific 
audio compilation of the tour 
available but nothing in the way 
of visual art. 

To fully undersiand how im- 
portant “The Wall” is, one has to 
be able to see it. Whether it is the 
masks the band used to conceal 
their faces; the mammoth and 
menacing image of a schoolteach- 
er accosting Waters’ alter ego; or 
even the new content that has 
been outlined, physically seeing 
the performance is compulsory. 

All of the trappings that made 
the original tour great are being 
retained. 

Gerard Scarfe’s animations, the 
puppetry and of course, the wall 
itself will be present. 

They will, however, be borne 
of new materials for efficiency 
and aesthetic. 


Along with the spectacle the’ 


performance will be just as viable: 
Waters has been taking lessons 
to restore his voice to the English 
wail that decorated the high notes 
of the album. Snowy White, one 








collaborating tour 






now in this fancy resiaurent, they 
absolutely will take us off the farn- 
ily plan and make us pay for “that 
dunnb thing” all by ourselves. 

Right. And who got angry just 
last night when we didn’t answer 
their text or call to tell them when 
we would be home? 

it is a mistake for the older 
generations to equate quick, easy 
and instantaneous communica- 
tion with meaningless communi- 
cation. 

Just because I didn’t wait weeks 
to hear my mother say “T love 
you,” doesn’t mean it’s less lov- 
ing. And keeping in daily contact 
with friends actually makes us 
better friends. I bet your parents 
thought that weekly phone call 
was one phone call too many and 
color TV was extravagant, too. 


and session musicians, will be 
filling the shoes of David Gilm- 
our. A new crew of flesh blood 
will also fill the vacated seats by 
Nick Mason and the dearly de- 
parted Rick Wright. 
But, that is not all:. Gilmour 
has agreed to perform “Comfort- 
ably Numb.” He will perform it 
with Waiters in one of his Euro- 
pean stops. So, even though it will 
not be the same as Live 8 or the 
Syd Barrett Memorial Concert, it 
will prove to be just as spectacular, 
ifmot more. 

So Tleave you, dear reader, and 
Hollywood with this plea: please 
do not let this tour pass by un- 
documented. It is the last tour Wa- 
ters is allegedly doing, let alone 
of his master composition. With 
all of the technology at disposal 
today, one could create a perulti- 
miate piece of cinema. A piece that 
is unafraid to venture into other 
mediums and blend them 
together in an unrivaled experi- 
ence. I have faith in you Holly- 
wood. If there is one constant, it is 
itsunending . If this is 
pulled off well, it will be huge: I 
would pay double what I spent 
to see “AVATAR” in 3D to witness 
this in the proper light. 


LLER’S 


3 Miles East of Huntingdon, on Rt. 22 


643-3418 
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| Atvaln travels along the East Broad Top Railroad, the same route used 
| during the annual Fall Spectacular located near Orbisonia, PA. 


Trains recapture an era 


» from AROUND TOWN page 7 


Here is a sample of events you 
may be interested in. All day Sat- 
urday and Sunday, you can ride 
any of the passenger trains from 
9:00 a.m. until 4:00 p.m. 

If you'd like a shorter ride, or if 
you are interested in early gas mo- 
tors or mechanics, you can take 
a short ride on one of the EBT’s 
small motorcars. 

You can take a tour through 
the repair and maintenance 
shop facility to see the kind of 
machinery that drove industries 
nationwide in the first half of 
the 20th century. 

The heavy equipment and tools 
are all original and many of them 
still run, just as they did more 
than a century ago. There are 
also plenty of roads nearby and 
ample parking space to allow you 
to park and take pictures of the 
many passing trains. 

There is nowhere like the EBT 
for a recreational photographer. 
For the most serious of photogra- 
phers, there is a nighttime photo 
shoot on Friday of the EBT’s most 
photogenic locomotives. 

If you want the challenge of 
night photography, you can join 
the formal photo shoot (costing 
$75.) Or, find your own free photo 
spot along the tracks to catch the 
numerous night trains running 
Saturday evening. 

Across the street from the EBT, 
you can find more historic rail 
equipment running at the Rock- 
hill Trolley Museum. Trolleys 
and transit vehicles from 1899 to 





As a student of Juniata College, you will receive a 10 percent discount on 
all our menu items and featured items with your student ID card 


(some examples): 


* Maryland Style All Lump Crab Cakes * Shrimp in a Basket 
“Shrimp Scampi “ Burgers, Clubs and More . 


“Steaks * Soups & Appetizers 


* Malted Milkshakes 


1947 will be running all day and 
evening Saturday and Sunday. A 
variety of electric railway mainte- 
nance and snow removal vehicles 
will be running also. 

I work at the Rockhill Trolley 
Museum, so I saw Fall Spectacular 
myself last year. It’s not for every- 
one, but it really is unique to have 
a place with so much historic con- 
tent so close by. Anyone interested 
in history, photography, or trains 
in general should certainly con- 
sider going. Fall Spectacular is the 
best time to see the EBT running, 
and if their prices are too high, 
remember the trolley museum 
next door. Who knows, I might 
even see you there. _ 

Driving directions: Drive east 
on 22 for about 11 miles. Turn 
right at the second traffic light on 
22 in Mount Union (the third traf- 
fic light since you left Hunting- 
don.) You are now on 522. Con- 
tinue south on 522 until you reach 
the town of Orbisonia. You can 
tum right at the one traffic light 
in town (second one since turing 
onto 522,) onto Meadow Street. To 
reach the East Broad Top’s park- 
ing lot, simply continue straight 
until you cross a series of railroad 
tracks. The parking lot is on your 
left once you cross all the tracks. 

You can also explore the coun- 
try roads a few miles north of 
town to find a spot to watch or 
photograph passing trains. 

The Rockhill Trolley Museum 
is located across Meadow Street 
from the EBT station, on the 
opposite side of the multi-track 
railroad crossing. 















By Cameron ANDREW 





The 2010 women’s volleyball 
team is off to a extremely strong 
start this year. Boasting an 11-1 re- 
cord as of Sep. 23, their only loss 
came in a heartbreaker to Wash- 
ington-St. Louis. 

Losing four seniors, who all saw 
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significant playing time last year, 
left holes on the court in which 
many players had to step in. 

Bringing in seven freshmen and 
with the addition of transfer libero, 
Libby Morrison, the holes were 
quickly filled. 

Senior captain Steph Strauss and 
senior Kristen Noetzel as well as 
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The women’s volleyball team rallies before a match against Franklin & 
Marshall College. The Eagies went on to defeat the Diplomats 3-1. They 
were not so lucky against rival Washington University - St. Louis. 








junior captain Drew Barnhart help 
filled the leadership void left by 
the class of 2010. 

The rest of the team had no 
problem falling in line and follow- 
ing the examples set by their cap- 
tains and seniors. 

With all of the pieces now in 
place the Eagles quickly picked up 
right where they left off last year, 
starting the season with a ten game 
win streak. 

The year began with the Asics 
Invitational at Juniata against 15 
ranked Christopher Newport, 
Franklin & Marshall and Dickin- 
son. 
The Eagles easily dispatched 
these opponents, only losing two 
sets in all three of the matches and 
claiming the tournament title. 

Strauss received tournament 
MVP with an impressive 8.57 as- 
sists per set and .632 hitting per- 
centage over two matches. 

Sophomore Kelsey Fuller and 
Junior Libby Morrison joined 
Strauss on the All-Tournament 
team. 

The freshmen class has contrib- 
uted to the success of the Eagles 
thus far as well. Amy Miller, 
Rachelle Wiegand and Jordan 
Hopper have all seen significant 


playing time. Samantha Ringer, 
Courtney Greenberg, Taylor Harp- 
ster and Courtney Lydick all are 
having chances to show what they 
can do on the court. 

The Eagles kept the tournament 
win streak going when the headed 
to Nazareth College for the Golden 
Flyer invitational to face SUNY 
Fredonia, Sage College, Heidel- 
berg, and 19 ranked New York 
University. 

The squad left the invitational 
without losing a set and with a 
tournament MVP in Libby Morri- 
son. Strauss was also named to the 
All-Tournament team. 

On Sep. 18 the team got the 
match they had been looking for- 
ward to since last season. They 
traveled to DePauw University to 
face Washington University- St. 
Louis. 

After falling to the Crusaders in 
the National Championship last 
season the Eagles could not wait to 
get their revenge. 

Unfortunately, they are going to 
have to wait until it really matters. 
The next chance to face the Cru- 
saders of Washington University 
would be in the National Champi- 
onship tournament. 

The Eagles dropped a nail bit- 
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ing five game set that saw the final 
game go to a score of 16-18. 

The team could take this in two 
ways. They could let this defeat 
tear them down or they could use 
it as motivation to improve their 
game and be even more prepared 
for the next match up against the 
Crusaders. 

“We walked away from the 
Washington University match in 
a positive way. We could have 
walked away with a negative out- 
look, but we came out of it posi- 
tively,” Sophomore Kelsey Fuller 
said. “Tt definitely highlighted what 
we needed to work on, to get better 
this season and we are 2 team that 
is willing to do that and I feel like 
we are only going to benefit from 
this.” 

With the tough loss behind them, 
the Eagles can only look forward 
and be extremely ready to show 
the rest of DIL volleyball that they 
are ready to make another run at 
the title. 

The next time that the women’s 
volleyball team will play a home 
game is on Sep. 25 and 29. The 
match on Sep. 29 against Eliza- 
bethtown is the team’s annual Dig 
Pink match, one that the whole 
team is looking forward to. 





Freshmen looked upon to 
SUrPass prior expectations 
Upperclass members set bar high 


By Tuomas Eck 


The 2010 Juniata Women’s Soc- 
cer team has its sights set high. 
Seeking to improve upon last sea- 
son’s record of 5-12, the squad has 
avery different look this year. 

Joining the team this fall is a 
freshman class totaling 14 players 
as well as a new assistant coach. 
Together these new additions are 
hopeful to help achieve the goal of 
going deep into postseason play. 

Youth will play a huge role in 
how the team will succeed. 

“The young players, particularly 
the freshmen, have brought a lot of 
energy to the team. We challenge 
them to compete with the upper- 
classmen, we tell them ‘don’t act 
like freshinen,”” said Head Coach 
Scott McKenzie. 

From day one of pre-season the 
new players have been pushed to 
make the team better, expected to 
contribute right away. 

“They have made our team a lot 
more competitive and made us a 
tougher team,” said senior defend- 
er and team captain Laura Fisher. 

The freshman class is one of 
the larger groups in recent history. 
The coaching staff looked outside 
of Pennsylvania’s borders for re- 
cruits. With players coming in 
from Indiana, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Maryland and 
Georgia, there are multiple regions 
represented on the squad. 

“We felt there was much to be 
gained by getting more styles of 
play on our team. Getting good 
players from outside of Pennsylva- 
nia was one of our main objectives 
in the recruiting process,” said 
McKenzie. 


The freshman class is not all that 
is new. Assistant Coach Michael 
Zauzig was added to the staff on 
August 17. 

While this is his first year as a 
paid member, Zauzig had worked 
previously for two years in a vol- 
unteer role. 

“Michael brings a lot of energy 
and is another talented set of eyes 
and ears on the field. One day he 
will have his own team and be an 
excellent head coach,” said McK- 
enzie. 

McKenzie feels the team has the 
ability to make a run at the confer- 
ence championship, and perhaps 
even more. 

“Coming into the season we 
look to win every game we play,” 
said McKenzie. 

The key to this goal, however, 
is consistent play, something the 
Eagles have struggled with early in 
non-conference play. 

“As a team, we need to show 
better consistency. We need to play 
our best game no matter the oppo- 
nent,” said McKenzie. 

The team looks to put a squad 
on the field that can contend in the 
Landmark conference. 

“We are trying to be really com- 
petitive this year and make it as far 
as we can,” said freshman mid- 
fielder Alicia Snyder. 

Freshmen as well as upper class- 
men are making a significant im- 
pact on how the season is unfold- 
ing. 

“We have two freshmen who are 
consistently starting and they are 
playmg very well with us so far,” 
said Fisher. 

The strength of the conference 





& see JCWS page 11 
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Freshman Ben Lang kicks the ball in hopes of setting up a goal-scoring opportunity against Lycoming College 
Sept. 21. The Eagies won the game 1-0, adding to their current winning record of 7-3 for the season. 


New faces bolster men’s soccertea 





Looks to make another push to national championship 


By Sera Ruccmro 





The Juniata men’s soccer team 
lost nearly half of their starting 
lineup from last year. But, the Ea- 
gles have acquired so much more. 

Eleven new recruits have suited 
up in for the 2010 campaign. Of 
this group, one player’s road to 
Huntingdon especially stands out. 

Ezra Cassel, a 6’3”, 200-pound 
goalkeeper, is a junior transfer stu- 
dent from Philadelphia University. 
With three years of eligibility left, 
he is making the switch from DI 
soccer to a key role in the Eagles’ 
lineup. 

“Juniata is where I originally 
wanted to come,” said Cassel. “It 
was a last minute decision to go to 
Philly, and it wasn’t really a good 
fit.” 


The team is ecstatic about his 
decision. While sharing time in 
net with senior Joe Kohler, Cassel 
has helped the team amass the best 
starting record in program history. 

Sitting at 7-3, the Eagles have 
already matched the win total for 
the entire 2009 season. 

“Ezra makes us very deep with 
goalkeepers,” said Head Coach 
Dan Dubois. “He, along with the 
entire freshman class, has brought 
a lot of excitement. It’s exciting to 
see them come in and get to where 
we want to.” 

Cassel was not an overnight suc- 
cess. From a young age he played 
on local travel and premier teams 
around Denver, Pennsyivania, his 
hometown. Cassel then started 
playing at various training acad- 
emies devoted to soccer. 


This unparalleled training is 
evident. The 2010 squad has al- 
ready broken the program record 
for shutouts in a season with five 
and have allowed only six goals 
through nine games. Both Kohler 
and Cassel’s contributions are ob- 
vious, along with the team’s stingy 
defense. 

“Although it seems like a lot, I 
really enjoyed the amount of time 
T spent on the field when I was 
younger,” said Cassel. “I acquired 
skills that I never thought were 
possible for me.” 

Cassel then took those skills to 
the field, in a game called “goalie 
wars.” In this competition, there 
are two soccer nets about 30 yards 
apart. It is one keeper versus an- 





» see MEN'S SOCCER page 11 
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Veterans lead freshmen laden squad to revamp losing attitude 


By Anprew Hirescu 


Juniata’s football program is 
currently striving to take leader- 
ship to a new level. The program 
recognizes a new guide to success 
via the slogan, ‘Leadership is own- 
ership.’ This slogan refers to each 
player and the effort and prepara- 
tion he puts in every day. 

“Leadership really is ownership 
to us here at our football program,” 
said Head Coach Carmen Felus. 
Tn reference to each player, Felus 
said, “He has to try to be the best 
individual player he can be every 
day. Ifhe does that enough over the 
course of time, then the byproduct 
of that is winning.” 

At the beginning of the year, 
each player is asked to read a lead- 
ership guide established by the 
coaching staff. This guide aims to 


provide the players with a sense of 


direction for the year. It is format- 
ted to act only help players under- 
stand how to lead but also what it 
means to take ownership. 

“These guys have to take owner- 
ship. They have to take ownership 
of themselves and accountability at 
meetings and practice,” said Felus. 
“It is guys buying in collectively 
and taking ownership of what we 
are trying to accomplish.” 


A revamped coaching staff 
along with strong recruiting class- 
es hopes to raise the program to 
another level. “We are all in this 
together. We all have some type of 
ownership, something invested in 
this program,” said Felus. “Until 
you have all 75 players doing that 
on a consistent basis you aren’t go- 
ing to have the desired results.” 

Coach Felus is not the only one 
with this kind of enthusiasm and 
excitement for the program. Senior 
defensive end Matt Walton has 
taken ownership as it relates to the 
program. 

“We have to go out there and 
give the effort,” said Welton. “We 
have to believe in the system, be- 
lieve in the guys beside you.” 

The idea of taking ownership 
has also had a positive effect on 
the offensive side of the bail. Se- 
nior running back Derek Kramer 
enjoys the “Leadership is owner- 
ship’ slogan used throughout the 
program. “The idea of ownership 
is very useful. We have a long road 
ahead of us but players are really 
starting to buy im,.” said Kramei. 

Kramer is especially pleased 
with the emergence of some of the 
underclassmen in the program and 
how they have grasped the idea of 
ownership. “Ii’s amazing how far 





these freshmen. have come after 
only a few weeks in the program,” 
said Kramer. On this year’s roster, 
the program currently has 37 fresh- 
men, making up approximately 53 
percent of the entire roster. 

Taking this ownership approach 
has generated a new way to look 
at the value of leadership. It is the 
same style the coaches have done 


a 


since Felus arrived at Juniata prior 
to the 2009 season. Felus has made 
the numerous links between the 
playing field and class. “They have 
to prepare, perform and give great 
effort. That’s Monday through 
Friday. We as coaches are going 
to critique, demand and encowr- 
age. Then Saturday, that’s test day. 





That’s game day,” said Felus. 


The Juniata football team hopes 
to improve on a week to week 
basis for the rest of the season. 
Currently, the Eagles are 0-4 and 
have six games remaining on 
their schedule with four of them 
at home. Their next game comes 
this Saturday, Oct. 9 at 1:00 p.m. 
against Muhlenberg in a Centen- 


nial Conference matchup. 
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There are 27 new freshmen on the Eagie’s football team this year. Currently, they are 0-3, but Coach Felus 
has implimented a more extensive approach to leadership that should help the veterans and freshmen mesh. 
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Cross country mixes youth and experience in hopes to compete for conference title 


By Marr Frirz © 


The men’s and women’s cross 
country teams are almost a month 
into their respective seasons and 
already expectations are running 
high. 

“My first expectation is that 
we’re better than last year. We did 
not end the season on a very good 
note last year so we’re definitely 
looking to be a whole lot better,” 
said head coach Jon Cutright. 

Contributing to the high expec- 
tations is the promising freshman 
class, who has already made an 
impact early. 

“T think the freshman that. I 
thought were going to help us right 
away, are helping us,” said Cu- 
tight. 

One of those freshmen who has 
looked good in the early going is 
Katrina Woods, who in their lat- 
est meet at Dickinson College 
posted a time of 15:48 in the 4K, 
good enough for 31st overall in the 
meet. “Our freshraen jumped right 
in and did a great job,” said junior 
Jess Koenig. 

“Last year we had two freshman 
coming in, this year we have five, 
so the upcoming stock looks preity 
good,” said junior Ceth Parker, 
who completed the 4K. course at 
the Dickinson Invite in a personal 
best time of 12:43, placing him at 
25th overall. 

The freshman newcomers are 
not the only ones who have con- 
tributed to the early success, how- 
ever. 

Coach Cutright attributes it to 
the hard work the runners put in 
during the summer. “We came in 
from the summer in pretty good 


shape. We did a lot over the sum- 
mer which is good,” said Cutright. 
“Most of the returners who are 
healthy are ahead of where they 
were at this point last year.” 

There are a total of sixteen re- 
tumers, which should provide ex- 
periencetive for the Eagles. _ 

Along with the fresh faces and 
the healthy returners, the cross 
country team has also implement- 
ed different practices this year. 

“Coach Cutright moved around 
our workouts to heip us achieve 
our goal of winning the Landmark 
Conference. We’re doing some 
things earlier, so it’s been a hard 
adjustment,” said Koenig. 
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These practices have been a 
hard adjustment not just for the re- 
turers, but for some of the fresh- 
man as well. 


66 


“44 think if both teams 
run to their abilities, we 
could win conference 
championships” 
~ Coach Cutright 
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“We have two really hard work- 
outs a week. The mileage is dif- 
ferent for some of the people, 
especially the freshman who are 
running a whole lot more than they 
did in high school,” said Cutright. 

One way ofhelping the first year 
runners out with the adjustment is 
a good bit of encouragement. 

“It’s been a lot of team encour- 
agement. We're really a close 
team,” said Koenig. 

As far as the long term expecta- 
tions go, the teams could be look- 
ing at a very successful season. 

“T think if both teams run to their 
abilities, we could win conference 
championships,” said Cutright. 
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“There is an outside shot for a few 
individuals to maybe get to Na- 
tionals.” 

“We're always kind of on the 
edge of doing really well, and the 
hard work we put in over the sum- 
mer and the month after that hope- 
fully will get us to a champion- 
ship,” said Parker. 

Next up the Eagles have a match 
at Gettysburg against both the Bul- 
lets of Gettysburg College and the 
Falcons of Messiah College Satur- 
day Sept. 25. 

After that they will travel up to 
Slippery Rock for a match sched- 
uled for Saturday Oct. 2. 
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Small roster, big hopes Newseasonbrings 
Tennis teams aim for unified structure 


By Erin L. McGinuey 





For the fourth consecutive sea- 
son, Beth Bleil leads the helm of 
JC tennis as both the men’s and 
women’s coach. Although num- 
bers are small, the teams look 
promising. 

For the men’s team five incom- 
ing freshmen take up the most 
space on the roster followed by 
three upperclassmen, which in- 
cludes one senior, Arnab Chakrab- 
arti. The women’s team consists 
of six returners and one freshman, 
including seniors Laura Gregory 
and Lauren Perow. 

With only six spots available 
for playing time in the single and 
double categories, the numbers 
are just right to fill ali of the open 
spots. “TI think it makes it better, 
that way you’re not switching 
partners for doubles. That way 
you have the same consistent 
partner, so you could practice 
with them a lot more,” said senior 
L. Perow. 

L. Perow’s brother is one of 
the incoming freshmen on the 
team, but besides sibling rivalry, 


there are also big dreams from the 
freshman’s point of view to fulfill. 
“Kt feels pretty good, because I 
feel like our class has a lot of tal- 
ent so we should be able to have 
success this year and also in the fu- 
ture years as we gain more experi- 
ence,” said freshman Elliott Perow. 

Thus far the women’s team has 
experienced success against Frost- 
burg State and Penn State Har- 
risburg. A traveling game to Ly- 
coming proved to be tougher than 
expected with the result of their 
first loss on the season. The men’s 
team is undefeated with their wins 
against Frostburg State and Penn 
State-Harrisburg. 

Although practices are very 
intense in the fall, the fall season 
is the time for the tennis team to 
get their “A” game ready for the 
spring. The spring season consists 
mostly of Landmark Conference 
matches, with some other matches 
thrown in that they could not fit 
into the fall schedule. L. Perow 
said, “It’s a good prep for the 
spring to see what is coming our 
way and it’s a good way to get pre- 
pared for conference matches.” 








E. Perow finds the college way 
of tennis quite different than his 
high school experience. “I like the 
fact that we bond more because in 
high school some people just play 
tennis for something to do, but 
the other members on the college 
team share a passion and we all are 
striving to do our best.” 

Team bonding goes a long way 
for the tennis team. “As a team 
we're all looking forward to doing 
a high ropes course in October, it’s 
good for team bonding,” said L. 
Perow. “We go up towards Penn 
State and there are two different 
rope courses and we try to keep 
everyone up without falling.” The 
two teams become one while they 
mix up the men’s and women’s 
team and they try and accomplish 
the ropes course. 

The women’s team will host 
Washington and Jefferson Oct. I 
and will travel to Lebanon Valley 
and Lancaster Bible Oct. 3 and 7, 
respectively, to close out their fall 
season. The men’s tearm will also 
travel to Lebanon Valley on Oct. 
3 for their final match of the fall 
season. 


Men’s soccer zoom in on championship 


» from MEN’S SOCCER page 9 


other, in a match that tests every 
aspect of goalkeeping. 

In 2005 and 2006, Cassel was 
the national champion for his age 
group. This was a testament to his 
work ethic. 

As a result of his back-to-back 
national championships and sev- 
eral high school awards, he was 
highly recruited. Many colleges 
and universities were in the run- 
ning, but he chose Philadelphia 
University to continue his academ- 
ic and athletic careers. 

“At Philly U the gare was a lot 
faster paced,” said Cassel. “We 
also traveled a lot more, up and 
down the east coast. And training 
was longer and a lot harder.” 

An injury-plagued freshman 
season kept him off of the field in 


2007. His sophomore year, though, 
he set a Philadelphia University re- 
cord for clean sheets, with six, and 
was highly ranked nationally in 
goals against average. 

“He is a really good goalkeep- 
er,” said junior backup goalkeeper 
Boddhi Karzen. “Obviously he’s a 
big guy, but his positioning is great 
and he’s really fast for his size. 
He’s also great in the air.” 

After his truly impressive sopho- 
more year, Cassel made a decision 
to do something a little out of the 
ordinary for a standout Division I 
athlete. He took a year off. Not just 
from soccer, but from school. 

This was not a rash decision by 
any means. Although he loved the 
location of the school, Philadelphia 
University was not for him. 

“T planned on transferring im- 
mediately after that, but it didn’t 


work out and I ended up working 
construction for a year,” said Cas- 
sel. “T realized [ couldn’t be doing 
that for the rest of my life and that 
academics were so much more im- 
portant than soccer.” 

Then, Cassel again took the path 
less traveled. He enrolled in his 
original choice of schools, Juniata 
College. 

His presence, as well as every 
other player’s dedication in the 
offseason, has helped the men’s 
soccer program turn things around 
from years past. 

The road to the postseason will 
not be easy for the Juniata men’s 
soccer team. But with continued 
hard work, perserverance and 
dedication, nothing is impossible 
for the 2010 squad and their goal- 
keepers. 





JICWS overcomes strong conference 


> from ICWS page 9 





is a big determinant as to how far 
the team will go. In the preseason 
poll the Eagles were picked to fin- 
ish sixth. 

“Overall we have a very well- 
balanced conference. All seven of 
the teams are evenly matched; any 
one of us has the ability to win the 
conference title,” said McKenzie. 

So far, the Eagles have had an up 
and down ride. 

“We have had some good results 
and some lousy results. in the 
home opener against Penn State- 
Altoona we did not come out and 
play well, we ended up losing that 
game badly. However, we were 
able to play a great game against 
a great opponent in Elizabethtown 
and come away with a 2-1 victo- 
ry,” said McKenzie. 

With the key part of the season 
lying ahead, the Eagles have post- 
ed a 5-3 record. 

They will-need to continue to 
develop continuity in order to 
achieve a high level of success. 


The new players need to, listen’ 





to Coach McKenzie’s advice and 
“don’t act like freshman.” 
Their next two games are Oct. 2 
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against Moravian College and Oct. 
6 at Dickinson College, so come 
on out and support JCFH! 


new leadersl 
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Upperclassmen players are vital 
to the season’s successful start 


By JANELLE Howarp 


Our head coach, Caroline Gil- 
lich, has been coaching at Juniata 
for 12 seasons. She has seen much 
in her years of sculpting JC Fieid 
Hockey into what it is today, but 
resided in Philadelphia, PA for 
most of the beginning of the sea- 
son due to medical issues within 
her family. 

As much as we wanted her to 
stay and be with us, we knew what 
was best for her. I can honestly say 
when she left that week, a piece of 
all of us went with her. Coach was 
gone for just less than a month, but 
she attended every game. 

“Tt was hard on me to be away 
from my team. Luckily I have a 
great team and a great assistant 
coach who can step in and take 
over. This year we have a team 
of upperclassmen who understand 
what we need to do to get things 
done and [ think that’s what also 
helped,,” said Gillich. 

Kim Wagner ‘08, our assistant 
coach, stepped in as our leader 
during this trying period. Kim did 
an excellent job and focused on 
working with each girl personally. 
For some, it was a flashback from 
when they played with her before. 

“It’s been a challenge, but the 
girls are very helpful when it 
comes to preparation for games... 
It’s a really great learning tool for 





me because I want to have my 
team someday and I think I’m 
ready for that now,” said Wagner. 

The team traveled a lot the first 
two weeks, playing top competi- 
tors Salisbury University and Mes- 
siah College. 

As a team we played incredibly, 
outshooting Salisbury University 
13-8 and gaining the advantage in 
penalty corners 12-4, but we still 
could not put the ball in the goal. 
Early in the second half, we had 
eight opportunities to score with 
four shots and four corners coming 
ina span of three minutes. 

it was a tough loss, but the team 
learned much from that game 
about what we needed to work on 
to be more successful on the field. 

Our first practice back with Gil- 
lich, we got an e-mail saying, “To- 
day’s forecast is sunny! Remember 
to bring your sneakers!” 

Each one of us knew after read- 
ing those words what was in store 
for practice that day. Sneakers are 
never a good thing. But, we head- 
ed up to the field, ready to endure 
whatever Coach had for us because 
in the long run, it all pays off in the 
end, whether we are sprinting sui- 
cides or busting back to recover 
on a ball that was missed. During 
these drills, coach cheered us on. 
As intimidating as she may sound, 
every one of us was glad to have 
that voice back on our field. 
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Junior Caitlyn Bowman chases after the ball in a non-conference game 
against Delaware Valley Sept. 16. The Eagles won 3-0 and are 7-3. 
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By Joun T. HurrsTeT LER 





A group of unknown size has 
reportedly joined either the men 
or women’s rugby teams in an 
indirect attempt to “storm” the 
Cloister Arch by sabotaging the 
event next year from within, a 
legitimate source has informed 
“The Juniatian’”. 

The lack of details available 
to print indicates just how 
dedicated these freshmen are to 
the plot. 

“The decision was made after 
a lengthy study into the history 
of the event, the implementation 

















By Roy Houm 





It’s a seasonal 
fali semester starts, that peels off 
the summer manb complacency 
and reveals everything new again. 
Suddenly Freshmen seem inappro- 
priately young, or maybe ?’m just 
fecling too old ico soon. Sure, I got 
lazy and didn’t shave for the surm- 
mer but there is a queasy feeling 
when an wrisuspecting youngens 
opens tne door for you and replies 
to your appreciation with “your 
welcome sir’. tn reality I am still 
nothing more than just a child at 
heart, actually I always feel stub- 
bornly young, even around fod- 
dlers, maybe then more because I 
forget myself around them. The lo- 
cal youth whistle and hoot obscen- 





| THINK SOME JOKES THAT POKE 
FUN AT SENSITIVE ISSUES ARE 
: MEANT TO BE 
TAKEN SERIOUSLY. 
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of rules favoring the rugby teams, 
and the sundry creative yet entirely 
ineffectual approaches made by 
previous freshmen classes in re- 
cent years,” said our source. 

The conclusion was that as 
freshmen are always at the disad- 
vantage and have effectively no 
chance of succeeding. Therefore, 


ities at me, when I bike home, but 
that is just teeny angsty nuisances. 
No, the difficulty is ihe contrast 
that freshmen provide for us se- 
niors. They are the most unfamiliar 
class, and they remind us tco much 
what we wish we were never like, 
but of course we were. 

I stumbled across a fresh 
men year photo of myself in the 
archives, and realized, I would 
have been the kid I laugh at 
now for being so posh, certain, 
restless with no reservations for 
casual engagement. Moving into 
anew era, young and bloody with 
expectations and blindly run- 
ning loud through social circles. 
Everybody is a friend, everything 
is interesting, and everything damn 
well be amazing. 








the only winning tactic would be 
to pose as rugby players and stop 
them from stopping the freshmen. 
Because they themselves are 
rugby players, they have certain 
advantages—the ability to get 
back up and the ability to catch 
rugby players from behind. And 
logically, this would at the same 
time reduce the rugby teams’ over- 
all number of defenders. 
“Although these freshmen will 
be, of course, sophomores next 
year, they believe they will still 
be credited with providing the 
key to freshmen victory,’ our 
source explained. : 


Well, now Pin still just as lost 
in the rat race of the whole aca- 
demia, work, people agenda - you 
know the life thing. I may have 
learned a thing or two like not 
to irust bald eagies, might have 
sipped some back alley aquafina 
hidden vodka with freaks in Chi- 
cago, Or spent one night too many 
in Tok, AK, but the biggest lesson, 
is that people do not cease to sui 
prise me because of how the sarne 
We are. 

I know there is a totally straight 
but uber metro sexual fashion con- 
scious city slickin emo kid on cam- 
pus who has an obsession with cof 
fee preparation techniques and that 
I just because a few years of im- 
mense experiences, will probably 
feel the same things I do at times. 


BY THE WAY, DID YOU HEAR THE 
ONE ABOUT THE BABY SEAL 
THAT WALKED INTO A CLUB? 





en Infiltrate Rugby Team(s) In Two-Year Storming Plot 


Watching the rugby practice, no 
apparent discovery of these fresh- 
men exists. All of the players go 
through the same drills and work- 
out, and there has been no attempt 
io purge freshmen from either 
team. 

“Tf the rugby teams atternpt to 
remove any or all freshmen play- 
ers it will be seen as a violation 
of campus policy. There is no ba- 
sis for dismissing every freshmen 
players based on what I consider 
hearsay,” said an administrator. 
She added, “There simply is no 
proof for this claim.” 

When told of this, our source 
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chuckled while responding. 

“The proof won’t appear un- 
til next fall. Until it’s already too 
late.” 

Established in the late 1940’s, 
Storming of the Arch used to be 
much more violent. Broken limbs, 
gushing blood, and intense Post 
Traumatic Stress Disorder (PTSD) 
were typical fates for freshmen 
stormers. In recent years, the event 
has begun to shed its barbaric ori- 
gins and has increasingly necessi- 
tated a batile of wits, strategy and 
tactics. This year’s freshmen seem 
to be the current frontrunners in 
this capacity. 





Dear Grandma 








By Roy Hotm 

















Love, 


By Roy Hom 


“A little bird told me that there 
is 2 gap of over 60 percent in grade 
distribution between Professors. 
Maybe I can be valedictorian if 1 
switch to 2 business POE.” 

“{ don’t understand Baker. IT’S 
SO MUCH FOOD” 

“I woke up with breast hairs. 
Should I be concerned?” 

“Who's the jackass who keeps 
runnin drunk around on the week- 
ends pretending to be an RA?! 
Totally not cool, grabbin people’s 
beers and dumpin em. Just because 
you're right doesn’t mean you’re 
right.” 

“Ts it true round up was sprayed 
on the student organic garden? I 
heard facilities sprayed it every- 
where. Does someone know? It 
would be a damn shame if its true, 
but I would rather know than be 
lied to.” 

“What is the deal with the four 


Needless to say, ’m rushing head on in 
to my senior year. It’s quite the upside down 
experience. After grinding through Spinoza 
for three hours, I found myself suddenly on 
top of a freshman sucking their blood to live 
on for the day. My friend Greg said I had the 
ferret eyes. But no need to worry, I’ve sub- 
stituted for five pots of coffee now, only my 
heart beat is making a Ray Charles rhythm. 


your grandson. 















racquet ball courts. No one ever 
uses ther much, but maybe one at 
atime. Those spaces could be put 
to better use, maybe like for more 
gallery space, or more student 
lounges or something.” 

“T was really excited about 
Meghan McCain coming to cam- 
pus. | would lke to know what 
“professional” disruptions kept her 
from coming?” 

“Love is in the atr. I found pant- 
ies on the quad. So maybe keep the 
love in your rooms.” 

“{ was really funked up by the 
regular schedule on the first day of 
school. Kind of enjoyed getting a 
quick snap of all my classes on that 
day. What’s the reason for chang- 
ing it?” 

“Gotta just put it out there, all 
the ladies from Sodexho are the 
sweetest. They always make me 
smile and are up for a little conver- 
sation.” 

















ICOULDN'T TELL WHETHER YOU 
WERE BEING SERIOUS OR JUST 
JOKING. 











































Joker on the loose? 


Batman goes viral 
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Automobile break-ins cause safety concerns 
Vandalism and stolen property alarm local residents and students about crime 


By James DULANEY 





Recent strings of vehicle break- 
ins centered on Mifflin Street has 
left some area residents concerned 
for their own safety. 

The incidents were reported 
during the middle of Sept. and oc- 
curred between the 1100 and 1500 
blocks of Mifflin and once on Scott 
Street. They involve such acts as 
burglary, arson and auto theft. 

Corporal Rufus Brenneman of 
the Huntingdon Borough Police 
Department is the investigating de- 
tective on the case. He said, “We 
have some suspects... and we 
have a house of interest that seems 
to be a congregation of a lot of ac- 
tivities with many people coming 
and going from this residence.” 

The police believe that these 
crimes may be related. Brenneman 
said, “I think it’s a group of indi- 
viduals who are in need of money, 
[possibly] for drugs.” He also does 


not find it likely that the perpetra- 
tors are Juniata students. 

He recounted several incidents, 
including a vehicle theft on Sept. 
18. “They stole a vehicle [at] about 
2:00 or 2:30 in the morning and it 
was recovered down in the Mount 
Union area, though no arrests were 
made at that time.” 

Another vehicle on the 1300 
block of Mifflin Street was vandal- 
ized on the same night. Burning 
newspapers were thrown into the 
automobile. 

“The variety of the crimes seems 
very weird,” said sophomore Max 
Martin, “TI don’t know why some- 
one out for just money would want 
to cause such destruction as well. ] 
hope they catch the criminals very 
soon.” 

This influx of crime has some 
Huntingdon residents concerned 
about the safety of the commu- 
nity. “This does not seem like 
something that would happen in 


Huntingdon,” said senior Megan 
Lopez, who lives on Mifflin Street. 
“Tt will not cause me to make big 
changes in my life, but now I al- 
ways make sure to lock my house 
and car doors.” 

Doug Stiffler, associate profes- 
sor of history, is a resident of Mif- 
flin Street. Stiffler lives in the area 
where the crimes were committed 
and feels similarly. “In the past we 
didn’t lock our cars. A lot of lo- 
cal residents didn’t lock their home 
doors either. So this is disturb- 
ing,” he said. “In the past, I might 
have left valuables in my car and 
not have worried about it. Now I 
worry about it.” 

The descriptions of the crimes 
do not clearly indicate why the 
crimes were committed. The po- 
lice are working to solve the case 
and suggest that residents take a 
“common sense” approach io pro- 
tecting their property. 

“Any valuables need to be se- 
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Senior Camron Keshavarz takes down sophomore Dan O'Neill during practice. Keshavarz has trained under 
Otis Berry, pop singer Pink’s personal bodyguard, and also trains in Krav Maga, an Israeli self-defense form. 


Mixed Martial Arts club offers 


workout with protective training 
Experienced students broaden defense techniques 


By Mart Hin 





Heading into its third year as an 
RSO, the Mixed Martial Arts club, 
led by senior Camron Keshavarez 
focuses on various types of martial 
arts, intensive workouts, self-de- 
fense training and just having fun. 

The Mixed Martial Arts (MMA) 
club was formed by a few seniors 


NEWS 2 


who had an interest in training and 
sharing the knowledge of martial 
arts. The emphasis has since shift- 
ed. “We’re focused on providing a 
place for the members of the Juni- 
ata community to learn either sport 
style martial arts or street style self- 
defense,” said Keshavarez. 

MMA meets from 7:00 pm to 
8:00 pm Monday through Friday 


OP/ED 8 


in the mat room in Kennedy Sports 
and Recreational Center. After 
warming up, the club is split up into 
two groups: with one group focus- 
ing on ground work, such as Jiu- 
Jitsu and wrestling while the other 
group focuses on stand-up fight- 
ing, such as Muay Thai and Kray 


> see MMA page 5 
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cured in the house,” Brenneman 
said. “Any person who is looking 
to break into [vehicles] is going to 
be looking for iPods, cell phones, 
GPS units, computers, etc. Many 
times I know when I am out patrol- 
ling or even downtown working 
foot patrol, I’ll walk by a vehicle 
and the vehicle will be unlocked 
and there will be a pocketbook sit- 


ting in there or a laptop in the back- 
seat. Make sure you secure your 
vehicle and hide your valuables.” 
He also advised that cars be parked 
in well-lit areas overnight. 

Anyone who discovers their car 
has been broken into or had prop- 
erty stolen out of it should imme- 
diately report the incident to the 
Huntingdon Police Department. 


Are you concerned about the recent vehicle break-ins 


on Mifflin Street? 


14% say, “Vehicle break-ins? What vehicle 


break-ins?” 


17% say, “YES! | came to Juniata bcause | 
thought I'd feel safe.” 


37% say, “Maybe, | haven't really developed 
an opinion yet.” 





Out of 110 respondents 


Haunted Huntingdon 


Paranormal activity reported at Clifton 5 


By ALLISON BLUMLING 





Recent ghostly apparations re- 
ported at the Clifton 5 cinema 
in downtown Huntingdon has 
sparked mixed reactions among 
patrons and staff. 

“Tt was three years ago when we 
had the first [paranormal] readings 
done. [Theatre] number two with 
the stage, orchestra pit and the two 
chandeliers had the most activ- 
ity,” said Clifton 5 Manager Dave 
Peoples. ““We’ve had lots of weird 
things happen in here.” Peoples 
said that several of his employees 
have had varied experiences with 
the spirits. One reported a brief pe- 
ripheral sighting of a female figure 
in a floor-length dress crossing the 
lobby to the stairs. The worker fol- 
lowed the figure to the projection 
room, but found it empty. 

“As the manager, I work a lot of 
late nights here, and I’ll be sitting 
in here at 1:00 or 2:00 in the morn- 
ing, and I’ll hear somebody walk 
across the hall when I’m the only 
one here,” he said. 

In 2008, members of the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Paranormal Re- 
search Association (CPPRA) were 
invited to investigate the Clifton 
5. Their observations were filmed 
by recent Juniata graduates Neil 
Perrin and Justin Guyer ‘09 and 
posted online. “Our film was our 
final project for Nathan Wagoner’s 
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Digital Video Production class at 
JC and the idea to do the film was 
Neil’s,” said Guyer. “I liked the 
idea of immortalizing a legend and 
a place that is unique and local to 
Juniata College.” The YouTube 
video can be found by searching 
“haunted Clifton 5”. 

“They [the CPPRA] picked up 
[infrared] images of floating orbs, 
and when it was quiet they also 
picked up voices on their equip- 
ment,” said Peoples. 

“Actually, I believe that any- 
where you’re going to get the 
most paranormal activity is where 
there are a lot of people, lots of 
life force...so because of the vol- 
ume of people through here I’d 
believe that there are [paranormal] 
things here,” Peoples said. “I’ve 
been here 28 years and it doesn’t 
bother me...I won’t even turn on 
the lights when I go down into the 
basement to get things out of stor- 
age. It’s just how much you let it 
get to you.” 

Peoples does not believe that re- 
ports of hauntings are affecting his 
business. He said, “It doesn’t seem 
to bother people. Some ask which 
auditoriums have the most activity 
so they can go there, but others ask 
so that they can avoid it... we’re 
still the biggest draw of business in 
the downtown Huntingdon area.” 





> see HAUNTED page 3 
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“Truthiness” and reason make a debut in D.C. 


Stephen Colbert and Jon Stewart “Restore Sanity” and “Keep Fear Alive” for Americans 


By Nina JOHNSON 


Comedians Jon Stewart and 
Stephen Colbert will take over the 
National Mall in Washington, D.C. 
Oct. 30 to host, respectively, the 
“Rally to Restore Sanity” and the 
“March to Keep Fear Alive.” 

Colbert, the faux conservative 
host of “The Colbert Report,” an- 
nounced his march in response to 
Stewart’s rally. Proclaiming on the 
“March to Keep Fear Alive” offi- 
cial website, “Reason” is just one 
letter away from “Treason.” 

The Stewart/Colbert event is 


seen as a response to the Glenn 
Beck’s “Restoring Honor Rally,” 
which was held back in August. 
Beck’s event drew such political 
figures as former vice presidential 
candidate Sarah Palin. Palin has 
often been the butt of many Stew- 
art and Colbert jokes. 

The “Rally to Restore Sanity” 
asks followers to “[{T]hink of our 
event as Woodstock, but with the 
nudity and drugs replaced by re- 
spectful disagreement; the Million 
Man March, only a lot smaller, and 
a bit less of a sausage fest .... If we 
had to sum up the political view 


Are you planning to watch the Steven Colbert 
and Jon Stewart rallies? 


28% No, I have no 
interest in the rallies. , 


40% Maybe, if there 
is nothing better to do. 


32% YES! 1 am counting 
down the days. 


Out of 110 
respondents 








Grant given to Health 


and Wellness Center 


Pennsylvania Liquor Control Board 
gift aids in responsible behavior 


By Victoria SMITH 


For the 2010-2011 academic 
year, Juniata’s Health and Well- 
ness Center applied and was 
accepted for the third time to re- 
ceive the Pennsylvania Liquor 
Control Board grant in the amount 
of $13,500. 

“Tt [the grant] is a great oppor- 
tunity to involve students and to 
educate them without putting the 
financial burden on Health & Well- 
ness or Juniata. We want to see 
kids survive and thrive; and to not 
make poor choices that can ruin 
their lives over one weekend of 
bad decision making. This college 
has a high percentage of students 
who’s focus is education or social 
work, but if they get caught mak- 
ing a single bad choice, it could re- 
ally effect their career track,” said 
Clearbear, an intern at Health and 
Wellness. 

This grant is meant to discour- 
age reckless alcoholic behavior 
and promote alternatives to drink- 
ing for college students. The com- 
ponents of the grant also include 
community awareness and student 
education in addition to non-alco- 
holic student activities. 

The primary goal of the grant 
is to educate students about their 
options and to eradicate com- 
mon fallacies about drinking. “It 
is a misconception that ‘everyone 
drinks on the weekends.’ The grant 
helps to provide social alternatives 
for students to engage with others 
in fun activities as an alternative to 
drinking,” said College Counselor 
Beth Williams. 

“The intent of the grant is to 
help students avoid drinking if they 
are under 21 and that if they are go- 
ing to drink to convince them to be 


safe, responsible and informed,” 
said Williams. 

“We want to focus on the grav- 
ity of binge drinking and alcohol 
poisoning. The students should 
know the risks and how to respond 
appropriately if they know some- 
one is at risk,” said Clearbear. “We 
need to remind students that high 
risk alcoholic behavior can cause 
chronic health issues, as well as le- 
gal and financial problems.” 

The grant was awarded to mul- 
tiple agencies and can also go to 
any community or law enforce- 
ment. Juniata was one of 32 in- 
stitutions to receive it in the state. 
This award requires the comple- 
tion of many pre and post activity 
surveys, quarterly reports, as well 
as a final evaluation. In addition, 
all activities on the grant’s behalf 
had to be pre-approved and meet 
certain requirements. 

The grant also provides funding 
for various other areas. Money 
was allotted for two videos and 
10 public service announcements. 
More was given to public safety 
to buy another radio and hire addi- 
tional staff for the security depart- 
ment and to the Good Neighbor 
Initiative. This group focuses on 
improving college relations with 
the Huntingdon community and 
attempts to get all community 
members involved with the grant’s 
activities. 

There is also a Student Com- 
munity Coalition, composed of 
students, legal and health profes- 
sionals, and faculty and staff who 
come together to address relevant 
community issues regarding alco- 
hol. The student group Eagles So- 
cial Alternatives also contributes 
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of our participants in a single sen- 
tence ... we couldn’t. That’s sort of 
the point.” 

Speakers for the Colbert march 
are listed as “The Rev. Sir Dr. Ste- 
phen T. Colbert, D.F.A. and special 
guests” on the official website. Jon 
Stewart has himself and special 
guests scheduled. More informa- 
tion emerges daily, as it is a well- 
kept secret, and followers are up- 
dated via e-mail, which they can 
sign up for on the respective offi- 
cial websites. 

Though only comedy television 
shows, both “The Colbert Report” 
and “The Daily Show” are seen as 
actual news sources by some view- 
ers. So much so that both Colbert 
and Stewart are often featured on 
political talk shows as credible 
sources beyond their comedic fa- 
gade. 

“{‘The Daily Show’ and ‘The 
Colbert Report’] get college kids 
into the news more. It’s funny and 
interesting,” said sophomore Eliz- 
abeth Sunde, adding that many of 
her friends from home would be 
attending the event. However, she 


would not be able to attend due to 
time constraints. 

Similarly senior Elizabeth Mo- 
ran said, “If I could attend I would 
attend, however, it is so shortly 
before Halloween that I have other 
priorities.” 

While a good cause is behind 
both the march and rally, some 
question if Stewart and Colbert 
were taking away from the seri- 
ousness of the American politics 
and the economic situation with 
their satire. 

“It’s a comedy show with some 
seriousness, but mainly it is com- 
edy,” said sophomore Rachael 
Williams of “The Colbert Report.” 

On the other hand, junior Chau 
Nguyen said, “Jon Stewart is 
funny in a smart way. And I don’t 
think he is taking away from the 
American politics.” Moran agreed, 
saying “I’m not a very political 
person, but I appreciate the humor 
that they bring to politics.” 

Colbert is known to make head- 
lines. Most recently, he was criti- 
cized by both the Republican and 
Democratic Party for his congres- 








Harvest Dinner 


sional testimony before the House 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Immi- 
gration, Citizenship, and Border 
Security. He had been invited by 
the Democratic Committee Chair- 
woman Zoe Lofgren, hoping to at- 
tract more attention to the issue of 
farm worker immigration by hav- 
ing Colbert testify. 

Colbert gave his testimony in 
character. “As we heard this morn- 
ing, America’s farms are presently 
far too dependent on immigrant 
labor to pick our fruits and veg- 
etables. Now, the obvious answer 
is for all of us to stop eating fruits 
and vegetables. And if you look at 
the recent obesity statistic, you'll 
see many American’s have already 
started,” he said. Fellow Democrat 
John Conyers Jr asked Colbert to 
leave. 

Jon Stewart is a two time Acad- 
emy Award host and has acted in 
many mainstream movies ranging 
from The First Wives Club with 
Bette Midler to Big Daddy with 
Adam Sandler. He made his mark 
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On Oct. 8, the Student Food Initiative held a harvest dinner in the Ellis Ballroom. Their goal was to 
bring in food from the community that was made from locally raised and purchased ingredients. Fol- 
lowing the dinner was a discussion with the farmers from which the produce was bought. 





Juniata Alumni named newest 


member of Board of Trustees 
National Pharmaceutical exec returns to his roots 


By Bryan AUNGST 





Merck Project Manager Ron 
Seiler ‘77 has been named as the 
newest alumni trustee on the Col- 
lege’s Board of Trustees. 

Seiler, a North Wales, Pennsy]- 
vania resident, has been chosen 
for the Board of Trustees partially 
due to his involvement in the 
Alumni Council, Alumni Asso- 
ciation and Annual Support Club 
at the College. 

The trustees of the College han- 
die much of the business end of 
things. President Thomas Kepple 
understands the importance of the 


board. “The trustees are respon- 
sible for making sure that the col- 
lege is on solid financial ground,” 
said Kepple. The Board of Trust- 
ees is also responsible for the more 
significant policies of the College. 
“The trustees are basically the boss 
in the end,” said Kepple. 

Seiler will be serving his three- 
year term as an alumni trustee 
starting during the 2010-2011 
school year. Despite being well 
versed in the business world and 
the collegiate world, he doesn’t 
quite know what to expect. “I’m 
not sure really what all I signed up 
for,” said Seiler. However, Seiler 


sees working as a trustee for the 
College as an opportunity to help 
the alumni affiliated with Juniata. 
“Tm in a real position to be an 
advocate for the Alumni Associa- 
tion,” said Seiler. 

Seiler is looking forward to serv- 
ing the students more than his busi- 
ness obligations at Juniata. “I’m 
very honored to be serving Juniata 
as a trustee,” said Seiler. 

Student reaction to having an 
alumnus who works for such a 
large corporation has been sur- 
prised and excited. Sophomore 
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Calvert’s fresh approach attracts students 


Updated atmosphere and menu draws more patrons and promotes business 


By Davip HaTEM 





After having trouble attracting 
students last semester, Calvert’s, 
the Sodexo run sit down restaurant 
in Ellis Hall, has changed from a 
fine dining themed restaurant into 
a sports bar themed restaurant. The 
changes have proved popular with 
students. 

“This year, there’s more bar 
food, and a workable menu, so 
we’re not going to be going out 
of stock,” said Hal McLaughlin, 
Sodexo general manager. Items on 
the menu include chicken Aalfre- 
do, chicken wings, stuffed potato 
skins, three bean salad and mul- 
tiple desserts. 

In addition to the menu chang- 
es, the prices have gone down as 
well. McLaughlin cites the menu’s 
price drop as a large part of Cal- 
vert’s success this year. “Students 
have said that these are the per- 
fect prices, and that it’s what they 
would expect to pay for the food 
at an off-campus restaurant,” said 
McLaughlin, 

The cheaper menu has caught 


the attention of Juniata students. 
“The prices are very good, compa- 
rable to upstairs in Eagle’s Land- 
ing. Plus there’s a really good at- 
mosphere,” said sophomore Clay 
Cooper. 

The increased business in Cal- 
vert’s is a large improvement from 
last semester. ““Last year was not 
good; it was the first time we had 
tried anything like this before,” 
said McLaughlin. “We were try- 
ing to market Calvin’s towards 
students who wanted to go to 
Mimi’s,” McLaughlin continued. 
The move away from an upscale 
Calvert’s has proven popular with 
students. 

“They definitely adjusted the 
target audience more towards col- 
lege students,” said senior Blake 
Colaianne. “It’s marketed more 
like Boxer’s, not Mimi’s. I’m re- 
ally impressed.” 

In another attempt to appeal to 
the student community, Calvert’s 
no longer requires a reservation 
to eat there. This change will al- 
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Jen Ktine ’10, senior Blake Colaianne, junior Grant Miner and senior Matt White enjoy a Friday evening 
dinner In Calvert’s. With an updated student oriented menu and 65” television, the ‘new’ Calvert's is a great 
place to enjoy a casual sports bar atmosphere, have a delicious meal and watch the game with your friends. 











Freshmen Sarah Lipiecki and Chelsea Medley serve bratwurst at the German Club’s Oktoberfest 
celebration Oct. 9. In addition to a German food buffet, there was a German pronunciation contest. 





Oktoberfest 


Dit 
ard WAN § 
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Juniata students compete in the bratwurst eating contest at Oktoberfest on Oct. 9. The winner was 
the person who had the smallest remaining piece of hanging bratwurst after ten seconds. 
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Ghosts spook local theater 


> from HAUNTED page | 





“Some [customers] probably 
come because they’re interested in 
that kind of thing, others might not 
because they want to stay away from 
it. ’'m sure it balances out in the 
end,” said Clifton 5 employee Eric 
Martin. 

“As far as we know, none of the 
paranormal activity at the Clifton 5 
has ever been mean-spirited. That’s 
not to say that some of the experi- 
ences weren’t scary or even creepy, 
but I personally, have no reason to 
avoid the Clifton 5 because of its 
paranormal activity,” said Guyer. “If 
anything, it intrigues me and makes However, nothing in the theatre’s 
me want to experience some unde- history indicates spiritual posses- 
niable evidence of the activity my- sion. “It was built in 1900. It was a 
self.” movie theatre, Vaudeville Perform- 

Knowledge of the activity at the ing Arts. Gene Audrey, Tom Mix, 
Clifton has caused varied reactions and Roy Rogers all performed here, 
among students. and back in their day were probably 

“Honestly I want to go there more some of the biggest country West- 
now...J want to go see a spirit, sit em stars out there,” said Peoples. “It 
down and watch a movie with them — was the Harris theatre first, then the 
and see what’s going on,” said fresh- — Blackfords took it over and named 
man Katrina Biglin. it after their son Clifton. In 1929 

“T didn’t know the Clifton 5 was it burnt, and was rebuilt in ’30 and 
haunted, and I’ve only been there 31. Jim Kayloss Sr. ran it for 25 1/2 
one time. And even though it could years after them [the Blackfords]. 
be haunted, I’m still going to go But I’ve been running it since Oct. 
back because I want to see the new 15 of ’82, longer than anyone ever 
“Harry Potter’ movie,” said sopho- has,” he said. Peoples and 
more Cristin Albert. his employees have even considered 

“No ghosts are going to keep me _ playing up the “haunted” reputation. 
away from my $4 movie at the Clif- “I always thought it would be fun 
ton 5...] want to go to the Clifton 5 to have a haunted theatre, like have 
to see the ghosts, and maybe watch someone come out of the orchestra 
a scary movie so that I can be more __ pit during a show. But it’d be so 
scared,” said freshman Curtis Sher- much work, and we’ve just never 
wood. had the time to do it,” he said. 
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There are suspicions that the Clifton 5 is haunted, will this 
deter you from seeing movies there? 


4% say, “YES! haunted places 
freak me out!” 






17% say, “Maybe, | might be 
more motivated to drive to a 
different theater now.” 






79% say, “NO! | don’t be- 
lieve in hauntings.” 





_ Out of 110 respondents | 
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Blue Pig Campaign pushes for philanthropy 


New scholarship program gains ground and prepares for its Juniata introduction 
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This little blue pig was distributed to the 2010 freshman class of Ju- 
niata College. The idea of the piggy banks is for the class to save their 
loose change in it, and then give it back to the Annual Giving Office. 


By Lippy Morrison 





Created for the new 2010-11 
school year by the Development 
Office, the Blue Pig Campaign 
promotes student philanthropy by 
encouraging students to save mon- 
ey that will be placed into a schol- 
arship fund for the Class of 2014. 

Freshmen students have been 
given a small blue piggy bank to 
fill up with spare change, which 
will be collected intermittently 
throughout the year. The proceeds 
go back to their own class in the 
form of scholarships. The aim is 
for students to be part of something 
that will help their classmates one 
penny and nickel at a time. 

All of the change will be com- 
piled, with students of the class 
applying for the corresponding 
scholarship. A committee will then 
choose the winners based on aca- 
demic merit as well as need. 

A student entering Juniata as a 
freshman will have three opportu- 
nities to participate in the program 
until senior year, when the money 
collected will go towards the se- 
nior class gift. 

Although the program is cur- 
rently in its infancy and final re- 
visions have yet to be accepted, 
the executive committee has big 


Non-alcoholic student activities 


> from GRANT page 2 


their time to promoting these non- 
alcohol based activities. 

“We are currently involved 
in planning at least five alcohol- 
free events. The first of these was 
Mocktails and if that turn out was 
any indication of students’ opin- 
ions, the majority of students who 
attended this event are excited 
about these free and fun alterna- 
tives,” said Clearbear. 

“I enjoyed the ‘mocktails.’ 
They were a great idea for getting 
friends together over ‘drinks’ with- 
out involving the safety risks that 
come with alcohol. The mocktails 
themselves were actually pretty 
delicious, too!” said freshman 
Mollie Lewis. 

Events are currently in the 
planning stages to appear during 
the week of Madrigal and spring 
break. “We are going to hold our 
events during potential drinking 
times and like with Mocktails, to 
fill the gaps between major events 
so that students are able to attend 
fun activities without alcohol in- 
volved,” said Clearbear. 

“T had fun at mocktails and | 
thought the idea was clever, but 
that the drinks could have been 
made better,’ said freshman Liz 
Britney. 

Some other events scheduled 
to happen on campus are alumni 
Brenton Mitchel coming back for 
a reunion concert, an open mic 
night where any student can ex- 
press their talents, a temporary 
tattoo contest and a gaming night 
with a casino ambiance including 
table games and prizes. “We want 
the students to tell us what they 
want to see at these events,” said 
Clearbear. To share suggestions for 
these and future events or to sign 
up for open mic night, students 
can email Clearbear at daughec@ 
juniata.edu. 


The grant proposal was written 
by Williams and Christian Kreuz- 
berger who was an intern from 
Temple University, Juniata Col- 
lege Cohort. Williams anticipates 
that they will apply again for the 
grant next year. 

Williams and Clearbear also 
wish to remind students that the 
Counseling Center is available to 
















The Health and Wellness Center has a new grant. Are you 
going to check out their alcohol alternative functions? 


21% No, | am not interested in alcohol 
alternatives. 


17% Yes!\ already attended the mock- 


51% Maybe, if something peaks my interest. 


Juniata students “on a voluntary 
and confidential basis” and that 
they are always there to help with 
alcohol related or any personal 
problems students may be experi- 
encing. 

The Counseling Center hours 
are 8:30am-4:00pm and students 
can also call 814-641-3353 for as- 
sistance. 


tails and had a blast. 


dreams for Blue Pig Campaign. 

“Right now we’re waiting for 
the cabinet’s approval, but hope- 
fully the money will be redistribut- 
ed to the donating class in the form 
of a scholarship,” said senior Kris- 
tin Noetzel, the Juniata associate 
in the Annual Giving Office and is 
helping spearhead the program. 

Other members on the executive 
committee are excited about the 
possibilities and positrve impacts 
the event could have on the Juniata 
community. 

‘Tt could open up new tradi- 
tions and | feel like it will give 
back in more than just one way,” 
said sophomore Kelsey Fuller. “Tt 
could really bring the school closer 
together in some aspects.” 

Many freshmen students are 
also excited about the Blue Pigs. 

‘T love my piggybank! It’s half 
full,” said freshman Taylor Harp- 
ster. 

“T would definitely put all my 
extra change in it if I had one. I 
think it’s a good idea because with 
every student saving, it will add up 
in the end,” said freshman Court- 
ney Lydick. 

Main goals of the program in- 
clude raising money and teaching 
students the benefits of giving back 
early in their college careers, but 


| Vandalism on r 
By Sua Linpeuist 


Lesher and Shemvood ieidene . 


halls were vandalized ‘on Oct, 
and9,respectively, 
_ Kristin Brewer, Resident Dire 


tor of Lesher, stated in an email — 
_ that the vandalism occurred 
_ basement and on the second 
_ Juniata College Public Safety. was 
called ay follov 
incident, 





In response, JC Public Safety 


- conducted a thorough, fair, and 
_ efficient investigation; the issue 01 
_-was quickly resolved thanks to h 
_the efforts of students, JC Public 
Safety, and the Office of Residen- 
” said Brewer. Suspects’ : 


tial Lite, 
names were not released. 


In Sherwood Hall, individu. 
_als damaged several ceiling tiles _ 
- and a light fixture. Public Safety 
_ was informed and investigations 
: _ Started around 3 am. Residents 
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fe 


some see effects extending into the 
distant future. “We really want this 
to become a Juniata tradition like 
Mountain Day or Storming of the 
Arch,” said Noetzel. 

However, some students won- 
der about the merits of the pro- 
gram. “I think it’s a good idea to 
get students in the habit of giving 
back to Juniata. But I don’t know if 
realistic to expect college students, 
especially those who go to Juniata, 
to have any spare change,” said ju- 
nior Amanda Schmidt. 

“J really don’t think it was de- 
scribed well,” said freshman Brian 
Gallagher. “I am in college and 
poor and I need that extra money 
for laundry.” 

Due to the campaign’s youth, 
it is still in the solidifying stages; 
thus, few students know many de- 
tails because advertising has yet to 
reach full swing. “T’ve heard about 
it but I don’t know what it’s really 
about,” said freshman Rachelle 
Wiegand. 

“T know freshman and they’ve 
never said anything about it. I 
don’t even know what it is,” said 
sophomore Michelle Baker. 

“The reason why it’s not out 
there is because we’re waiting for 
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— Safety is bess diligent 


in their efforts concerning the i in- 
cidents. “Many thanks to those 


individuals for their support and 
assistance in reporting, investigat- 


ing and resolving the madent a 


Lesher, : said Brewer, 





do the chicken dance.” 





“Pd steal a bicycle” _ 
_ joeButterick —© 
___ International Student 


“Vd probably punt an orphan.” 


Blake Wilson ‘13 & 
Company 


“Do a naked lap around East.” 
Sydney Masters ‘13° 
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Ron Seiler looks forward to serving JC 


> from TRUSTEE page 2 





Matthew Musser was shocked and 
impressed to hear that Seiler would 
be serving the college. “Well it’s 
good to know that even some- 
one that high up would want to 
come back to Juniata to work for 
them. That speaks volumes about 
how people feel about this place,” 
said Musser. 

Ellen Swanson, another sopho- 
more, also shared Mussez’s en- 
thusiasm. “Personally, I think 
having such a diverse and expe- 
rienced member on the Board of 
Trustees will be a huge benefit 
to every aspect of the campus,” 
said Swanson. 

Junior Kim Amrod said, “?'m 
excited to have him back. I feel like 
because he’s an alumni he knows 
what Juniata students want and 
how our money should be man- 
aged. He has a student perspective 
from when he was here and now, 


being of a higher authority, I feel 
like he can have a great insight to 
what the students want.” 

Seiler is excited to be working 
at Juniata again. “Four of the best 
years of my life were spent there,” 
said Seiler. “One of my fondest 
memories was going to the cliffs.” 

Seiler is a project manager in 
Project & Pipeline Management 
at Merck Research Laboratories. 
He helps bridge the gap between 
IT and the end user, making sure 
that Merck’s services can be better 
utilized by its customers. Merck 
& Co., Inc is one of the largest 
pharmaceutical companies in the 
world, and produces well known 
drugs such as Clarinex, Gardasil, 
Nuvaring, Singulair, Zocor and 
countless others. 

Working for Merck was not 
Seiler’s first career. After gradu- 
ating from Juniata in 1977 and 
eaming a B.S. in chemistry and 
mathematics, he attended West 





Chester State College and earned a 
M.A. in physical sciences. From 
the time he graduated in 1982 he 
held a number of positions teach- 
ing and working with computers 
for employers such as North Penn 
High School, Temple University, 
Browning-Ferris Industries and 
Merck and Co., Inc. 

Besides working for a number 
of large companies, Seiler boasts a 
number of professional affiliations. 
He has been a member of Kiwanis, 
a global volunteer service, since 
1977, holding positions from Sec- 
retary, to a member of the board 
of directors, to president. In 1984 
he was awarded a “Teacher of the 
Year” award. 

Seiler served Juniata before 
being named as a trustee. He 
served on the Alumni Council, 
was president of the Alumni As- 
sociation, and was volunteer chair- 
man of the Juniata College Annual 
Support fund. 








Students learn defensive maneuvers 
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Maga Self Defense. There are both 
male and female participants, with 
many opposite sex pairings, offer- 
ing different sparing experiences 
and self-defense scenarios. 

“T’m learning how to defend my- 
self and become a better fighter,” 
said sophomore Rae Benjamin, 
one of MMA’s female members. 
“Tt’s a win-win situation whether 
I’m on the streets or in Hunting- 
don’s Sheetz, I’ always end up on 
top,” said Benjamin. 

Members of the club have been 
attracted for a multiplicity of rea- 
sons. “Some join because our 
workouts are intensive and they get 
better results from our workouts 
than they do from working out on 
their own,” said Keshavarez. Oth- 
ers come simply to relieve stress 
and frustrations among peers. 

“The bonds that are formed here 
resemble that of a fraternity,” said 
senior Ben DeHaas. This can be at- 
tributed to the trust required to ef- 
fectively and safely learn the skills. 

DeHaas, who has an abundance 
of experience in Muay Thai in the 
U.S. and beyond, typically works 
with the stand-up fighting while 
Keshavarez usually focuses on 
ground work. Safety is essential 
for the success of this club. Mem- 
bers take practice very seriously 
and are very conscientious so no 
one gets injured. 

Currently, there are 115  stu- 
dents enrolled. At a typical meet- 
ing however, the numbers range 
from 15 to 30. With the smaller 
groups, the club focuses more on 
weapon defense and hostile situa- 
tion breakouts. 

When funds are available, new 
equipment is purchased to enhance 
the training. This year alone, new 
boxing gloves, skin guards, head 
gear, Thai pads and more have 
been bought in the hopes of enrich- 
ing the experience. The club also 
possesses one fake knife and gun, 
which are used in the teachings of 
disarmament. 

An aspect strongly stressed in 
MMaA is discovering and pushing 
of one’s limits. “Some people con- 
vince themselves that they can’t 
do something before they’ve even 
tried,” said Keshavarez. Through 
positive reinforcement and the 
scaffolding of skills, Keshavarez 


hopes to encourage members to 
push themselves both physically 
and mentally. 

“MMA has become a part of 
my life and my work ethic, which 
I wish to share with people,” said 
DeHaas. “[Besides], nothing is 
more satisfying then a good kick.” 

The type of fighting resembles 
that of the Ultimate Fighting 
Championship (UFC) or Pride 
Fighting. These are two popular 
organizations that host the top- 
ranked fighters in the world. How- 
ever, no one in the club has actu- 
ally participated in a UFC event, 
with members stressing that the 
club teaches more of a “worst-case 
scenario” backup plan. “T learn 
this and teach this so we don’t have 
to use it,” said Keshavarez. 

When home on breaks, Kes- 
havarez trains at the local MMA 
dojo, where he has been under the 
supervision of pop singer Pink’s 


personal body guard Otis Berry. 

Keshavarez has been training in- 
tensively in Krav Maga, which is a 
form of Israeli Special Forces Self- 
Defense, near his home in Mary- 
land. He recently progressed to the 
second level of five in the process 
of obtaining a black belt. “The tests 
are pretty nasty,” said Keshavarez. 
Typically progressing one level a 
year, Keshavarez hopes to become 
a black belt within four years. 

One thing Keshavarez wants 
the student body to know is that 
they are not a “Fight Club.” 
The negative connotation that fol- 
lows “Fight Club” is undesirable 
by the members. 

Keshavarez’s objective for the 
group is growth and expansion. 
“I really want people to come 
by and try it out, because we’re 
offering useful information and 
instruction,” said Keshavarez. 
“And it’s free!” 


Would you participate in any MMA-like group? 


5% YES! | really enjoy MMA-like groups. 


9% | would participate here and there but not 
on a regular basis. 


32% No, | have no interest in any- 
thing MMA related. 


54% Not sure, it would depend on 
what they were doing. 








Out of 110 respondents 
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The MMA club runs Monday through Friday from 7:00 to 8:00 p.m. It is 
held in the mat room in Kennedy Sports and Recreation Center. 
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Comedians on politics 


> from STEWART page 2 





on politics, not only by hosting his 
own political show, but also by ap- 
pearing on such shows as CNN’s 
“Crossfire” and hosting Comedy 
Central’s “Indecision 2008” with 
Colbert, which covered the 2008 
Presidential election. 
DonorsChoose.org, an organiza- 
tion that helps match donors with 
in-need public school classrooms, 
is the designated recipient of the 
donations made on the “March to 
Keep Fear Alive” website. 
Merchandise proceeds, how- 


ever, will be given to Yellow Rib- 
bon Fund. The fund assists injured 
service members and their families 
while the soldiers recover at the 
Walter Reed Army Medical Cen- 
ter or the National Naval Medical 
Center. 

Both events have been marked 
in thousands of Facebook users’ 
calendars. The agenda of both the 
“March to Keep Fear Alive” and 
“The Rally to Restore Sanity” may 
be questioned, however, a good 
cause will be served with every 
donation made and every official 
merchandise product sold. 





Autumn in Huntingdon 
Halloween activites interest students 


By CRrystTaL BITTINGER 





This month there will be many 
Halloween activities for students 
to enjoy, both at Juniata and in the 
community. 

There will be trick or treating in 
the dorms for community children 
on Oct. 27 from 6 p.m. to 8 p.m.. 
According to Jessica Jackson, di- 
rector of student activities, this 
event was canceled last year due to 
the number of people with Swine 
Flu. “There will be more informa- 
tion about this available to students 
and staff soon,” said Jackson. 

Students are always very ex- 
cited about dorm trick-or-treating. 
Senior Taressa King said, “It’s 
a community love thing.” Also 
in the dorms will be the annual 
door and hall decorating contest. 
Kristin Brewer, Resident Director 
of Lesher, said her favorite on- 
campus Halloween tradition was 
always hall decorating. 

On Oct. 26, in the lounge of 
Tussey and Terrace, there will be 
a pumpkin carving contest spon- 
sored by the Office of Student Ac- 
tivities. There is a cost of $1 per 
individual, $2 per group, including 
pumpkins, food and refreshments.. 
It will be a contest, so prizes will be 
given. The time is not yet decided 
upon, so for more information con- 
tact the office of student activities. 
“We'll display the pumpkins on 
the steps of Ellis for trick or treat- 
ing,” said Jackson. 

Jackson says that the college 
will possibly be working with the 
Huntingdon Borough for the Hal- 
loween parade on Oct. 25 with the 
costume and float portions. Other 
events will be decided on as Hal- 
loween approaches. 

Other students are getting excit- 
ed for the holiday. “My friends and 
I are dressing up in costume every 
day of that week,” said freshman 
Emily Evey. 

Another activity happening on 
campus during the Halloween sea- 
son is the Colleges Against Can- 
cer’s “Boobfest” happening on 
Oct. 30. 

Juniata students are not the only 
ones to have Halloween events 


however. Huntingdon itself and 
the surrounding area are having 
a few events students may enjoy. 
From Oct. 7 to Oct. 21, Indian 
Caverns is having a haunted cav- 
erns event. This is the first year for 
it and this year’s theme is “The Re- 
venge of David Louis.” Louis was 
a highwayman in Pennsylvania in 
the 1800’s and his story has been 
turned in to a Halloween story for 
the event. A film will tell it as peo- 
ple wait in line. It will run every 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday the 
seventh to Oct. 30 and will be open 
on Oct. 31 as well. The cost is $10 
per person. 

There is also another haunted 
caverns event. This is at the Lin- 
coln Caverns and runs from Oct. 
8 till the 30. The tours are Friday 
and Saturday nights and there is 
also a Friday day tour of the cave 
and trails. 

At the Rockhill Trolley Museum 
there will be a pumpkin patch trol- 
ley event Oct. 23 and 24. People 
ride through the pumpkin patch on 
a historic trolley. Rides are from 
10 a.m. until 4:45 p.m. 

Shavers Creek will also be hold- 
ing its annual fall festival Oct. 23 
and 24. There will be pumpkin 
carving, face painting, music, 
crafts, food, and natural history 
programs. The Halloween parade 
in Huntingdon starts at 7:00 p.m. 
Oct. 25, on Washington Street. The 
Natural Connection Health and 
Wellness Center in Huntingdon 
will be having Yoga in costume 
starting at 7:15 p.m. on Oct. 28. 

There are two events happening 
on Saturday Oct. 30. There is the 
Juniata Glow float. For a cost peo- 
ple can rent kayaks and canoes and 
float down to the VFW ball fields 
with glowsticks. This starts at 6:00 
p.m. and meets at the Portstown 
Park. There is a costume party in 
the Historical Society Gardens on 
the same day. The JB tree farm will 
be having many events such as a 
corn maze, hayrides, and a pump- 
kin patch. 

“I just hope everyone has a 
wonderful and safe week and 
weekend and gets the most out of 
it,” Jackson said. 


What’s your favorite Halloween tradition? 


23% Dorm 


trick-or-treating 


7% Halloween 
parade in town 


52% Dressing up 





11% Hall decorating 


7% Door decorating 


Out of 110 
respondents 
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Homecoming 
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Top: Juniata student receives an airbrush tattoo at the 2010 Homecoming weekend. Other ac- 
tivities included photo booths, bounce houses, airbrush tattoos and the marketplace. All of the 
events were accompanied by music played from local and national bands. 


Middle: Juniata students peruse hand-knitted hats at the Marketplace during Juniata’s Home- 
coming weekend. Students, alumni and Juniata-related businesses sold anything from jewelry to 
photo frames to fresh smoothies. 


Bottom: Brent Smith ’09 carries the ball during the Men’s Rugby Alumni game that occurs annu- 
ally during Homecoming weekend. 
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Financing future students 


> from BLUE PIG page 4 





most of the plan to be set so we 
can carry it out,’ said Noetzel. 
The Blue Pig Campaign is still 
waiting approval. 

The majority of activities 
planned for the campaign have yet 
to occur. However, with plans in- 
volving competitions, Round-Ups, 
and a “Where’s Waldo” type blue 
pig challenge, the executive com- 
mittee remains confident. 

Despite current challenges with 
promotion, those involved in the 
planning process are excited for the 
Blue Pig Campaign to positively 
impact the Juniata community and 
have success similar to that seen at 
its birthplace— a small liberal arts 
school similar to Juniata. 

The inspiration for the blue pig 
campaign comes from Emory Uni- 
versity whose students have taken 
to the miniature swine with gusto. 

“The students bring their pigs 


abroad and take pictures with 
them,” said Noetzel. Taking “Pig- 
tures” ts one of the traditions those 
in the development office want to 
instill at Juniata. 

Emory’s annual undergradu- 
ate donation participation jumped 
up from four to fifteen percent 
in the four years of the program’s 
existence. 

If this type of increase could be 
seen at Juniata, benefits for seniors 
when the time comes for select- 
ing their class gift could increase 
greatly. “It’s getting close to the 
time when we have to start fund- 
raising for our senior class gift. 
If we could have started raising 
money a little at a time earlier, it 
would have been nice,” said senior 
Stephanie Strauss. 

If you are interested in helping 
out with the Blue Pig Campaign, 
anyone is allowed to join and 
should contact Kristin Noetzel at 
NOETZKA07@juniata.edu. 


Have you ever considered participating in 
the Blue Pig program? 


5% say, “YES! | think it is a great idea and I look 
forward to participating.” 


4% say, “Maybe, | am undecided.” 


6% say, “NO! I think there is a better way to use 
my time and money.” 


85% say, “What is the 
Blue Pig program?” 





Out of 110 respondents 
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Senior Matt White and friends enjoy a meal in the updated Calvert's Sports Bar. After its inital debut 
in the fall of 2009, Calvert’s has transitioned from a fine dining establishment to a more casual atmo- 
sphere. This change has encouraged more student interest and favorable review of the restaurant. 


New restaurant offers “sports bar” feel 


> from CALVERTS page 3 


low students to eat at Calvert’s at 
short notice, instead of having to 
plan ahead. 

Calvert’s has also updated its 
atmosphere since last semester, 
into more of a sports bar feel. 
“This year we also added a 65 
inch big screen television, which 
is great for football games,” said 
McLaughlin. “I’d like to thank 


[Dean of Students] Kris Clark- 
son for freeing up the money for 
the television; he’s been a big be- 
liever in this type of thing.” 

The television aims to attract 
students looking for somewhere 
to watch sports events. The in- 
vestment in atmosphere has stu- 
dents enthused. “It’s a good place 
to dodge the Eagle’s Landing 
and Baker rush,” said sophomore 
Chuck Sedor. 
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“Tt’s nice to get away from the 
crowd at Eagle’s Landing and 
Baker because no one knows 
about Calvert’s,” said sopho- 
more Jason Cox. 

Other students seemed to like 
the quieter atmosphere as well. 
“7 like the atmosphere here a lot 
better than in Baker or Eagle’s 
Landing,” said Colaianne. “I get 
to spend a lot more quality time 
with friends here.” Colaianne 
says that he plans on coming to 
Calvert’s roughly once every two 
weeks. 

McLaughlin is happy to hear 
of regular customers. “We had 
a very loyal following last year, 
and the word is spreading,” said 
McLaughlin. Although, some 
ideas that may have been proven 
profitable were not able to be 
implemented. 

‘T’ve been trying for years 
to get a bar on campus,” said 
McLaughlin. Currently, Cal- 
vert’s does not have a liquor li- 
cense, and alcoholic beverages 
are not permitted there. 

McLaughlin encourages stu- 
dents to try Calvert’s. “We take 
DCB, and it’s something dif- 
ferent. It’s just a nice change of 
pace,” said McLaughlin. 

Still, many students have not 
been to Calvert’s. “I haven’t 
been to Calvert’s mostly be- 
cause I haven’t had time,” said 
sophomore Andy Waplinger. 
McLaughlin hopes to bring in a 
larger customer base this coming 
semester. 


Calvert’s has revamped 
their menu and added a 
sports bar atmosphere. 
Are you going to check 
it out? 


19% “Yeah! It sounds great!’ 


Fe “Not sure, maybe if my 
40% friends check it out.” 


“No, I'd rather save my 
0 , 
32% DCB for other things.” 


9% “Calverts? What's that?’ 


~e 
Out of 110 
respondents 
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Presidential Perspective 


Have a topic that you'd like 
President Kepple to write 
about? Simply e-mail your sug- 
gestion to juniatian@juniata. 
edu. 


Sometimes the news media 
makes us feel that because the 
economy is not improving today 
it may never improve! We hear 
every day that we are in a near 
jobless recovery from this most 
recent recession. What we don’t 
hear is that a significant part of 
the explanation for the lack of job 
growth is the slow-down in retire- 
ments. The normal pace for re- 
tirement has slowed dramatically 
across the country mostly because 
the investments individuals ex- 
pected to have to fund their retire- 
ment have lost significant value 
— stocks, homes, bonds and even 
the interest on cash investments 
are all down. Not surprisingly, 
in order to rebuild these retire- 
ment investments lots of people 
have decided to remain in the 
work force. The good news for 
Juniata students seeking employ- 
ment in the next couple of years 
is that the country will return to a 
normal retirement schedule as in- 
vesiments improve. And improv- 





ing they are in the stock market. 
Since the bottom hit in May 2008 
the market has grown 42.7%% 
- not enough to regain their pre- 
recession value but enough for 
individuals to begin to again plan 
for retirement. To be sure home 
values are expected to remain de- 
flated for some time to come but, 
if you plan to live in your current 
home in retirement, that “loss of 
value” is not a big concern. And 
of course every year each indi- 
vidual is getting older and thus 
closer to retirement one way or 
another! Juniata is one small 
example of this phenomenon. 
Several of our older employees 
(including this president) have for 
various reasons decided not to re- 
tire as soon as they had originally 
planned. So Juniata is not hiring 
new faculty and staff to replace 
retirees. And the same thing is 
happening everywhere. All of this 
is about to change both at Juniata 
and throughout the country. And 
it is not just a few people retiring. 
There are approximately 3.4 mil- 
lion “baby boomers” who are 65 
today and 11 million more who 
will become 65 by the time this 
year’s freshmen graduate. There 
are about 10 million Americans 
unemployed today so future job 
prospects may not be as bleak as 
the news media portrays them. 
You may not be quite ready to be 
Juniata’s next president or a phys- 
ics professor but when these jobs 
are filled others will open up. By 
the way the last job I ever expect- 
ed to have when I graduated from 
college in 1970 was to become a 
college president so who knows! 
A great liberal arts degree can 
take you anywhere. 





Ask the Administration 


“Why are popular posts on 
the forums no longer in order of 
recent activity?” 

We hadn’t noticed that they 
weren’t in order of recent activity. 
They should be, so there must be a 
bug in our coding that is prevent- 
ing them from sorting correctly. 
Hopefully we’ll be able to get this 
fixed in the near future. 

-Joel Pheasant, Director of 
Technology Solutions Center 


“Why are students who par- 
ticipate in unpaid credited in- 
ternships required to pay the 
same tuition as full time stu- 
dents?” 

We have students who get no- 
tational for summer internships 
that require a presentation in the 
fall for new students. Internships 
for the major are academic credits 
and you are paying the tuition for 





those credits. Here is the policy 
from the catalog, which might 
help: 


http://www.juniata.edu/ 
services/catalog/section. 
html?cocurriculartcareer 


Internships are structured learn- 
ing where the students apply con- 
cepts learned in the classroom to 
the realities ofan on-the-job expe- 
rience. Internships for academic 
credit are given for placing the 
pre-professional work experience 
in a conceptual and comparative 
context. In credit internships, the 
Department is expected to lead 
the placement effort and maintain 
enough control of the internship 
experience to ensure its academic 
validity. 

-Athena Fredrick, Registrar 


It’s all nickels and dimes to me 
Is the Blue Pig Campaign on target? 





You just got done studying at the 
library. It is 11:00 p.m. and Baker 
and Eagles Landing are closed. 
But you need some food and the 
microwave popcorn in your room 
isn’t going to cut it. 

So you walk to Sheetz and get 
a “Made-To-Order.” You get a 
chicken Caesar salad because 
you’re trying to stay healthy, but 
you also get cheese fries because 
they are too good to pass up. The 
total comes out to $8.04. The clerk 
working late-night hands back 
nine dimes and six pennies be- 
cause they are low on quarters at 
the late hour. So what do you do 
with the change? 

You keep it! This is the concept 
that is driving the Blue Pig Cam- 
paign (See page four). The cam- 
paign hopes that students will save 
their coins and if enough students 
commit to the campaign, the coins 
will add up into something actually 
worth saving. 

This campaign has the right idea 
of saving coins, but the wrong idea 
as far as what to do with them. 
Instead of giving them back to the 
school, students should just keep 
the coins and use that extra money 
themselves. 

The theory of keeping change 
should not just be one of 
philanthropy, as Juniata’s annual 
giving office and the Blue Pig 
Campaign suggest. It should be 
one of responsibility. 

In fact, it is irresponsible to let 
one’s loose change go to waste. 
This is not because there are starv- 
ing children in Africa who need 
meals, although valid, these loose 
coins are more likely to find its 
way into sewer drains than in the 
hands of the destitute and malnour- 
ished. But if people just keep their 
change, it can add up to something 
significant; a truth the Blue Pig 
Campaign has realized. 

The Campaign wants you to 
take that money and donate it to 
your fellow students. This option 





EDITOR: 


I would like to take a moment 
on behalf of the Juniata College 
Democrats to thank Facilities, Se- 
curity, and Conference and Events 
Staff. All three groups have assist- 
ed us in setting up events, letting us 
into locked rooms, and reserving 
spaces. Most of our activities 
would not have been possible 
without their help. 

Another group I'd like to thank 
is the Dean of Students office. 
They were very helpful in assist- 
ing us and the College Republi- 
cans register students to vote with 
their email. The Provosts office 
was also extremely helpful in 
working with us. 

I would even like to thank the 
College Republicans, because 
although we disagree on some is- 
sues, they assisted us with some of 
our voter registration efforts. Fur- 
ther, we have put our differences 


is certainly better than letting the 
change go to waste. Let’s stop and 
think. With tuition $16,460 per se- 
mester without scholarship, plus 
room and board, books and all the 
other expenses that go into being a 
college student, personally, there is 
nothing more to give. 

It is hard to complain about tu- 
ition because Juniata is not unrea- 
sonable compared to similar liberal 
arts colleges. 

I just could use that mon- 
ey to pay off the four park- 
ing tickets. public safety has 
already given me this semester. If 
the faculty and staff parking lot is 
empty at one in the morning, why 
can’t I park there? 

It is those nickel and dime tac- 
tics Juniata sometimes engages 
in that make it hard to relinquish 
the nickels and dimes students 
still have left. Juniata College stu- 
dents devote so much of their time 
and talent to the school already, 
it is about time we took the extra 
funds left and donate that back to 
ourselves. 

This upcoming spring semester, 
see if saving loose change can re- 
ally make a difference in adding 
some girth to your wallet. As a 
result, the size of your wallet will 
not just get larger, but improve the 
loose change’s performance. 

For one, when passing toll 
booths on the way home from 
Juniata there is exact change to 
give as opposed to handing over a 
twenty dollar bill, catching a nasty 
look from the collector and having 
traffic build up behind the car. 

Second, take some of the change 
and make a quick stop at Weis and 
to the Coinstar machine after the 
coins have been collected. Even 
with 10% taken off the final sum 
of the change, the coinage will re- 
ally amount to something if you 
save throughout the whole semes- 
ter. Just when you get back to your 
room, after making a purchase, put 
the change in a solo cup or an old 
pretzel rod jar. 

It will not take much thought or 
work, but could result in a hefty 


aside and are working with them to 
set up a debate watch party and a 
panel discussion. 

The watch party will be for one 
of the Senate debates between Joe 
Sestak and Pat Toomey. It will 
be on Wednesday October 20th 
at 7pm in BAC*C225. Then on 
Thursday October 28th at 7pm in 
Sill Broadroom will we be hosting 
a panel discussion about the choic- 
es in this election. 

I encourage students to at- 
tend these events. I want to again 
express my gratitude for Con- 
ference and Events, Security, 
Facilities, the Dean of Students 
Office, and the Provost’s office for 
their assistance in past events and 
these upcoming events. 


Sincerely, 
Zach Gordon 


President 
Juniata College Democrats 


payoff. Instead of the Sheetz food 
costing nine dollars because the 
coins got lost, it will actually cost 
$8.04. 

Overall, the Blue Pig Cam- 
paign is good for the Collge, and 
it is good to encourage students 
to keep loose change. The money 
saved could go to scholarship 
funds, which is also very impor- 
tant. 

However, the better way to use 
the loose coinage is saving the 
Abraham Lincolns, Thomas Jef- 
fersons and Franklin Roosevelts 
for yourself. 
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| Morally 


Bankrupt 


DANI GAISIOR 








Everyone has a set of books that 
they absolutely dislike. I just so 
happen to have a list of books that 
I would not save if someone de- 
cided to burn them in the middle 
of the quad. I may even help them 
burn the books. 

“Flowers for Algernon’ by 
Daniel Keyes was one of the worst 
books that I ever had to read in 
my high school English career. I 
would love to watch this novel 
burn slowly with a lot of lighter 
fluid. It always left me with the 
feeling that intelligence is just a 
fleeting moment in your life that 
can simply disappear. There was 
also the theme with the question 
of whether it is possible for an in- 
telligent person to ever truly feel 
happiness. That whole idea drove 
me mad when reading it. I would 
never recommend this book to 
anyone to read. However, I would 
recommend using it as a way to 
start a bonfire. 

Another of these books comes 








And the Flames Roar 
Higher on the Quad... 


from my high school days. “A 
Separate Peace” by John Knowles 
ranks right below “Flowers for Al- 
gemon.” I could not get past the in- 
cessant whining by the protagonist 
throughout the entire novel. 

Fora “coming of age” novel, I al- 
ways have felt this one failed at life. 
I never related to any of the char- 
acters. I also always felt the need 
to strangle most of the characters 
for their whining and moaning. 
I Jeamed later that the title came 
from a line in Emest Hemming- 
way’s novel “A Farewell to Arms.” 
No wonder I hated this book so 
much: it was doomed from the 
very title. Bumnable? Highly. 

I have never been a fan of John 
Steinbeck, and I know this breaks 
one of my professor's hearts. How- 
ever, after reading “The Pearl,” “Of 
Mice and Men” and “The Grapes 
of Wrath,” I would like nothing 
more than to never have to lay eyes 
on them ever again. 

“The Pearl” was my first intro- 


duction to Steinbeck way back in 
the eighth grade, and I am pretty 
sure that ended up shaping me 
toward the negative side when it 
comes to anything that man has 
ever written. 

The reason why I hate “The 
Grapes of Wrath” could be because 
I was miserable while reading it 
due to allergies. I would rather not 
check this theory, however, due to 
the bad taste it left in my mouth 
last time. With “Of Mice and Men’ 
I could never get past the symbol- 
ization of Curly’s wife, the fact she 
never had aname and how George 
and Lennie interact, even if George 
is looking out for Lennie. Burning 
these isn’t even a question. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne's “The 
Scarlet Letter” made me hate sym- 
bolism and everything associated 
with the ideals of symbolism. I per- 
sonally liked the plot of the book, 
but the mere fact there could be 
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CAROLYN: Recently, in my se- 
nior seminar class, we discussed 
the big one: “Life After Gradu- 
ation.” To some kids in college, 
college is life. College will go on 
forever. We realize this is not true 
halfway through the first semester 
of our senior year. 

All of the sudden, there are de- 
cisions to make, resumes to craft, 
personal statements to write, ap- 
plications to fill and tests to take. 
And of course, each senior knows 
exactly where they will be in one 
year and furthermore, we know 
where next year will take us, 
what it will prepare us for, where it 





Is there life after 
graduation? 


falls into the five-year plan. 

Or, perhaps we would know 
if Juniata prepared its students 
for life after graduation. Sitting in 
my class, I realized that I was not 
the only one without a clue about 
what I will be doing next May. 
I didn't even have a due about 
to find out how to have a clue. I 
was unaware of the deadlines that 
were fast approaching for various 
tests and applications for different 
programs. My classmates and I 
kept glancing at each other, won- 
dering when we were supposed to 
learn this. 

Of course, we understand that 


we are each responsible for our 
own future and how to get there, 
but in that class with that professor 
I was asked for the first time by a 
faculty member if I was prepared. 


Shouldn't that question come - 


earlier? Isn’t Juniata supposed to 
prepare us for Life After Gradu- 
ation? Sure, we have the Career 
Services office that holds various 
helpful workshops about resume 
writing. But that still doesn’t help 
students become aware of the dif- 
ferent paths available after gradu- 
ation and their deadlines. 





> see WISDOM page J] 
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A new technique for 
promoting movies 


It all began with a telephone 
call from Gary Oldman. 

Or technically, a recorded mes- 
sage from his cinematic persona, 
Commissioner James Gordon. 
Previously, I had been hacking 
into a private security firm’s web- 
site, trying to manipulate the cam- 
era feeds to my advantage when I 
was “busted.” 

Right about now, you are prob- 
ably wondering precisely what 
I am talking about, and that 
is understandable. 

I was one of the participants in 
a new phenomenon known as 
viral marketing. Viral marketing 
is one of the latest trends in the 
digital age: it is a marketing sys- 
tem that permits audience mem- 
bers to participate in activities for 
unique and exclusive rewards to 
an upcoming project. These activ- 
ities span from web related media 
to real world activities. 

I ended up joining the Why So 
Serious campaign orchestrated 
by 42, in promotion of the sum- 
mer’s soon to be blockbuster, 
“The Dark Knight.” 

While I ended up joining it 
in the later quarter, I managed 
to stay around to the end and 
reap the reward. 

Thad discovered the phenom- 
enon courtesy of a post on IM- 
DBS news desk for the film, via 
a cinema and comic book forum, 
Superherohype. 

Intrigued, I became a member 
so that I could follow the rest of 
the movement, which had been 
going on since the previous year’s 
Comic-Con. The marketing cam- 
paign was based around three 
characters from the film: Harvey 
Dent, Gotham City’s District At- 
torney; Lieutenant James Gordon 


(yet to eam his famous title); and, 
of course, the Joker. 

The narrative follows the cru- 
sade of law enforcement and Bat- 
man as they try to oust the last of 
the Mafia and corruption within 
the city’s D.A. office as well as po- 
lice department. 

Toaid the campaign, users were 
involved with all sorts of activi- 
ties, such as creating promotional 
Inaterials for Dent's election cam- 
paign (and the neat part was be- 
ing able to actually vote for him 
or the other two candidates to fill 
the empty D.A’s chair), retriev- 
ing items for the Joker (cakes with 
faux cellphone bombs in them) or 
retrieving stashed documentation 
from corrupt police officers and 
calling in their arrests. 

So, flash-forwarding through 
time, on this particular afternoon I 
was hacking into the private firms 
systems when I received the tele- 
phone call: 

“This is Jim Gordon, major 
crimes, Gotham Police Depart- 
ment. Not the voice you were 
expecting..huh? We have your 
name. We have your number. 
We have your computer's IP ad- 
dress. So what I'm saying is, we 
have you. Consider yourself the 
Gotham Police Department’s 
newest recruit. You see, this works 
one of two ways, either you're 
going to jail for conspiracy in a 
criminal enterprise or you'll work 
for me. We'll be in touch. Oh, have 
a great day!” 

The following week, I was in- 
volved with Operation Slipknot, 
which was designed to call in the 
arrests of corrupt officers before 
they fled the country. However, 
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DAN ENDRES 


Oftentimes the greatest chal- 
lenge a band must overcome is 
to simply exist. This is especially 
true on a college campus. Between 
classes, jobs, sports, clubs and 
the million other extracurriculars 
people wrap themselves up with, 
playing in a band for a few hours a 
week just isn't always a top priority. 

There's a certain formula that 
makes a campus group work. Most 
importantly, you need complimen- 
tary schedules. The first issues you 
run into are those inconvenient ex- 
tracurriculars. They have a habit of 
throwing a wrench in the works at 
the worst times. 

From my own experience I can 
recall more than a dozen occa- 
sions of scheduling problems. The 
practice time is set. You and a few 
others are there on time and ready 
to play. Everything seems great... 
until you get the call from that last 
person saying “T just can’t make it 
today guys.” Those seven words 
are like nails on a chalkboard. 





Making the band and sticking with it: 
The do’s and don’ts of campus rockers 


One solution to the problem of 
“practice attendance” is to have 
more than the traditional num- 
ber of members in your band. It 
is better to be missing one out of 
six people than to be missing one 
out of three. 

Another answer is to recruit as 
many people as you can who fill 
multiple roles in dutch positions. 
Can your drummer play piano? 
Does your singer have the basic 
understanding of a six-string? 

Naturally these two answers 
have their drawbacks. For instance, 
it can be difficult for a guitarist to 
teally feel like a guitarist when you 
have him on drums or keyboard 
every other night. 

Another flaw to this system is 
that you're less likely to have a 
“full” practice from night to night. 
The more members you get, the 
more likely it is that somebody isn’t 
showing up. Also, with numbers, 
band solidarity issues can arise. 

I'm happy to say I’ve had the 


privilege to play with mature peo- 
ple while here at Juniata. Nobody 
has taken the unavoidable per- 
sonally, and there’s an understood 
“its just business” attitude that 
has never affected relationships 
beyond the music. Out of their ma- 
turity I derive my answer for the 
band solidarity issue. 

First, and foremost, avoid 
kicking members based solely 
on scheduling issues. Any time 
someone is “kicked” from any 
group, morale is hurt. As touchy 
feely as it sounds, yes, people's 
feelings do matter. 

Secondly, do what you can to 
bring “forever absent” members 
back up to speed before giving 
them the boot. Even before the 
next practice, keep them updated 
on what they missed so they can 
bring something productive next 
time. 

A very easy way to do this is to 
record your sessions. Studio qual- 
ity isn’t required. All you need is to 


record the basic ideas of what you 
did that night. Tape recorders and 
basic recording software work just 
fine. This has the added benefit of 
logging your group’s progress for 
future reference. 

The last major obstacle a campus 
band will likely encounter is find- 
ing equipment. Some instruments 
like guitars, hand drums and 
some keyboards are easily stored. 
But let's face it, that doesn’t cover 
everything you might eventually 
want to use. 

One remedy is to beg and bor- 
tow. While this has its merits (it’s 
cheap), however, I can't really rec- 
ommend it. At the end of the da 
you're going to be using unfamil- 
iar gear, and more likely than not 
you're going to get screwed. All it 
takes is one missing drum set to 
tum your hard rock set list into a 
coffee house jam session. 

That being said, what I do rec- 
ommend for new groups is to start 
out playing acoustic shows. There 


are lots of venues on campus and 
in Huntingdon that look for coffee- 
house style groups to play at. 

Standing Stone Coffee Com- 
pany is holding an open mic night 
on October 23rd, and the Class 
of 2013 is having its second an- 
nual fundraiser coffee house on 
November 5th. 

Even if you're not a fan of acous- 
tic music, i’s not a bad place to 
start. You get the basic idea of what 
goes into playing shows, writing 
songs-and working with other 
artists. If you're determined to 
play true blue rock‘n’roll venues, 
the fact is that you need your 
own equipment. 

I hope that you've gotten 
something out of this string of ad- 
vice. Juniata is always in need of 
more student bands, and if any 
of this helped, then I did what I 
set out to do. 

If you know a good student 
band or have any questions, e-mail 
me at endredr09@juniata.edu. 
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Every three years the Juniata 
College Theatre Department illu- 
minates the Halbritter stage with a 
student cast musical. This year will 
matk the third year in the three- 
year cycle; the production that is 
currenily underway is “The 25th 
Annual Putnam County Spell- 
ing Bee”, a story about how six 
quirky adolescents compete in the 
Bee, run by three equally-quirky 
grown-ups. 

“Everyone can relate to these 
characters on some levels,” said 
Kate Clarke, assistant professor 
of theatre and the director of the 
production. “This musical is pre- 
sented in a charming, funny way. 
All the characters are relatable and 
entertaining.” 

Along with daring song titles 
like “My Unfortunate Erection,” 
“The 25th Annual Putnam County 
Spelling Bee” integrates the audi- 
ence in the performance separating 
it from other musicals. 

Before the play begins, audience 
members will have the opportu- 
nity to be cast in the show as Guest 
Spellers. Four to six people from 
the audience will participate in the 
production, but of course the play 
must go on. “We have things built 
into the script to keep things mov- 
ing along if the guest speller is re- 
ally good,” said Clarke. 

“The play is going really great. 
Its really fun; its a comedy and 
a musical. Everyone is going to 
love it,” said Jessica Spirko, stage 
manager of the musical. The Hal- 
britter stage has been transformed 
into a County Spelling Bee “gym- 


Intent to burn 


> from BOOKS page 9 


symbolism in a speck of dust with 
“better than thou” language on 
top of that turned me away from it. 
Forever. I will brand my own letter 
on the cover of this book. F for fail. 

“Twilight” by Stephenie Meyer. 
Heck, I'd even pour the gasoline 
and light the match myself on this 
book. There is no real plot and the 
same words are used constantly 
over and over. It makes me want 
to smash my head against a wall. 
If I ever see someone with “ochre 
eyes,” I may punch them because 
of what this book did to my brain. 
Actually, I swear for parts of this 
book I could feel my brain cells dy- 
ing in revolt to the failure this book 
was. If you want to hear more of 
what I think about Twilight, be- 
cause I didn’t make it clear enough, 
look back later this semester. 

A lot of the books I encountered 
during high school ended up mak- 
ing it on this list. Perhaps we need 
to have a better book selection for 
high school English classes. [know 
some students I went to high 
school with hated reading because 
of these books, which is a shame. 

Usually 1 am a lover of books, 
but these previous novels and no- 
vellas, | would personally pour on 
more gas and watch the flames 
roar on the quad a little bit longer. 
We all have those stories that if we 
had to read them just one more 
time, we would scream and rip the 
book in half. Now me, I just revert 
to lighting them on fire. This is per- 
fectly normal of course; continue 
on with your scheduled reading. 



































natorium,” where these six stu- 
dents will hash it out over difficult 
words and Jeam how to handle 
difficult responsibilities. 

“The process in producing mu- 
sicals is very taxing,” said Clarke, 
“Welike to give the students a lot of 
opportunities to do different types 
of theatre, and not just musicals.” 
Branching off to these various 
forms of theatre gives the theatre 
students more experience while in 
grad school or during their career, 
generating their own creativity. 

Freshman leads Sara Lucchini 
and Gary Shoemaker talked about 
getting into character and being 
able to reflect on certain situations. 
“Each of the characters faces cer- 
tain issues. They are heavily influ- 
enced by their parents,” said Shoe- 
maker. “Thinking back into my life 
in middle school during a charac- 
ter building exercise, I realized that 
I was my character.” 

When looking into a musical 
about spelling bees, the question 
arises: is this play appropriate for a 
college level audience? 

“The jokes are all mature so 
the show is perfect for college,” 
said Lucchini, “We are still close 
enough to the age of the students 
so we still relate to those situa- 
tions, but were also old enough to 
laugh at them.” 

“We do a lot of other work, 
different movements with other 
subjects, our main focus isn’t musi- 
cals- it's fun to bring that different 
element of theatre in every once in 
awhile,” said Spirko. 

Deciding which musical to be 
shown within these three year pe- 


riods proves to be yet another dif- 
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Juniata Theatre presents Tony Award winning musical: 
“The 25th Annual Putnam County Spelling Bee” 
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Freshman Sara Lucchini, Junior Kevin Whitmire, junior Susanne Makosky, freshman Gary Shoemaker, sopho- 
more Anna Henzy and junior Andrew Orsie practice a musical number for the upcoming performances of “The 
25th Annual Putnam County Spelling Bee.” The show opens Oct. 21 in the Suzanne von Liebig Theatre. 


ficult task for the directors. “This 
is a new musical, with a sweet 
story hung on a spelling bee struc- 
ture,” said Clarke. “I knew that 
I would be directing the musical 
this year alone, so I wanted to do 
something manageable. It's very 
funny, contemporary and full of 
heart and charm.” 

The cast consists of students talk- 
ing classes in the theatre depart- 


ment. Sophomore Anna Henzy 


said, “The actors are just as quirky 
as their characters.” Henzy stars in 
this production as Marcy Park; a 
girl who finds that winning is not 
always everything. 

“This group of young students 
each has different reasons for be- 
ing there. Some are there for fam- 
ily, some for personal achievement 
~ this is a very important spelling 
bee for them,” she said. 

This 2005 Broadway Musical, 


directed by James Laphine, was a 
success in the box office, and was 
nominated for six Tony Awards. 

The opening performance will 
be Oct. 21, 2010 in the Halbrit- 
ter performance hall, and _tick- 
ets are sold at $4 for students, $7 
for non-campus residents. The 
play will continue through the 
following week, Oct. 24, 28 and 
29 at 7:30 p.m, Oct. 23 and 30 at 
2:00 p.m, and 7:30 pm. 


Getting a sneak peek of “The Dark Night” 


> from REEL TIME page 9 





I was late in participation — I had 
school — so I did not call in early 
enough to have the materials 
mailed to me the following day. 
Participants were each mailed a 
passport, language mail and other 
items related to the man they were 
trying to apprehend. 

Now, let met clarify: when I say 
mail, the participants were physi- 
cally mailed actual passports with 


| fictitious information inside them; 


the content was not limited to digi- 





tal media, but actually consisted of 
real world items. 

The beauty of this type of mar- 
keting is that it helps function as a 
prologue to the film. 

When I saw the film, I already 
had enriched knowledge of what 
was actually going on (for instance, 
when the Joker abducts and tor- 
tures/murders one of the Batman 
impersonators, I actually knew 
who he was in this fictitious uni- 
verse: he was Bryan, a foram mod- 
erator on the website that champi- 
oned Batman's vigilantism). 


Along with providing prior 
knowledge, the campaign also al- 
lowed users to view segments of 
the film before the general public. 
In December of 2007, participants 
were allowed to see the first 9 
minutes of the film online and in 
IMAX theaters. But, they saved the 
best for last. 

A week before the film was due 
to be released, the Joker rewarded 
his henchmen for their efforts: to 
an advanced screening of “The 
Dark Knight” (a week before, no 
less,) in IMAX. I was able to secure 
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tickets for the Tarentum screen- 
ing just before they were claimed. 
There is no feeling that rivals that 
sense of shared enjoyment when 
you are sitting in a theatre with a 
friend and his father, both comic 
book fans, along with members 
of the forum and campaign, 
some of whom dressed in cos- 
tume (I saw four Jokers, a Harley, 
and a Mr. Freeze). It doesn't get 
better than that. 

In case you are interested, you 


- can read up on the entire viral 


scheme at batman.wikibruce.com. 
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Around | 
Town 


STEVEN 
GOEHRING 


I have stumbled across an ex- 
cellent metaphor for the spirit of 
Huntingdon. From outside, it 
looks small, like there could be 
nothing interesting inside. It’s locat- 
ed in the middle of nowhere and 
always seems to be slow, sleepy or 
empty. But look closer, go inside, 
explore a little and you find amaz- 
ing things: connection to a wider 
world, a friendly atmosphere and 
unique traits that are the best of 
their kind anywhere in the world. 
I could be describing Huntingdon 
itself when I say all this, but in- 
stead, I'm referring to the Swigart 
Automobile Museum. 

Located six miles from Juniata 
College, the Swigart Museum is 
easy to get to and well worth a 
visit. It can be found along Route 
22, about three miles out of town 
to the east. 

The building is divided into a 
front gift shop, a small parts dis- 
play room and a larger back room 
full of classic cars. You can pay a 
small fee to take a walk through. 
All the cars displayed are in im- 
maculate condition, and you can 
get up very close to them all. 

Around 1920, a Huntingdon in- 
surance businessman by the name 
of W. Emmett Swigart began col- 
lecting automobiles. Initially, he 
housed the collection in his insur- 
ance office, which was located on 
Penn Street at one time. From this 
humble start, the collection grew 
to about 200 cars, under the own- 
ership of William E. Swigart, the 
collection founder’s son. (Interest- 
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Swigart Automobile Museum: 
Driving Toward the Future in Style 


ingly, both Swigart automobile col- 
lectors were Juniata alums, gradu- 
ating in 1906 and 1937, respectively. 
Swigart Hall is named for the elder 
of the two.) 

With the growth of William E. 
Swigart’s collection, Huntingdon 
unexpectedly became home to 
one of the top automobile collec- 
tors in the country. After moving 
several times, the collection settled 
in a new building in 1957, located 
on Route 22. About 35 cars from 
the collection are displayed in this 
building today, with the rest stored 
off-site and occasionally transport- 
ed to car shows. 

There are plenty of notable cars 
displayed in the museum building. 
Many unique prototype cars show 
what people considered to be the 
ideal automobile in, say, 1936. The 
auto museum also makes a point to 
show how the early custom-made, 
even handcrafted, cars looked be- 
fore the ideas of mass-production 
came along. 

The vehicles come in all sizes, 
from impressive SUV-sized clas- 
sics to tiny motorized buggies. 
In fact, one little car on display 
at the museum got 63 miles to 
the gallon of gas, and that was 
over 100 years ago! But get this, 
there's even an all-electric, battery- 
powered car from 1908. And you 
thought your hybrid was based on 
new technology! 

The museum is most famous 


"for not only displaying, but also 


owning the original automotive 
movie star, Herbie from Disney's 
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Antique cars line the halls of the Swigart Automobile Museum located six miles from Juniata on Route 22. 


“The Love Bug.” There are ac- 
tually three Herbies in the Swi- 
gart collection, but just the origi- 
nal (the first car used in the first 
movie) is kept on display at the 
museum. Sharing the movie his- 
tory spotlight, though, is a 1981 
DeLorean that practically oozes 
“Back to the Future.” 

Another feature that the Swigart 
Museum is widely respected for is 
its collection of automobile name- 
plates, headlights, horns, license 
plates and other small parts. Ac- 
cording to the museum website, 
they are considered to have the 
largest collection of vehicle manu- 
facturer nameplates anywhere in 
the world, all refurbished and on 
display. The walls and display cas- 
es of the front room are filled with 


shiny, decorative memorabilia of 
yesterday's motor vehicles, making 
for an impressive display. 

For anyone interested in auto- 
mobiles, the Swigart Museum is a 
must-see. Even casual car fans will 
enjoy an inexpensive visit to see 
and learn about the many pioneer- 
ing cars in the collection. 

You can both look at the cars 
and also read about the inter- 
esting stories of the early driv- 
ers whose adventures captured 
America’s dreams nearly a century 
ago. Before you go, you can print 
out a coupon from the museum 
website, www.swigartmuseum. 
com, for a small discount off the 
admission cost. 

There is far more to this mu- 
seum than meets the eye, so stop 


and take a look sometime. Like 
the amazing hidden places written 
about in this column for the past 
year, the tiny Swigart Museum has 
very rewarding and. enthralling 
experiences for anyone interested 
enough to stop and look. 

Driving Directions: Take Moore 
Street to 8th to Penn, and follow 
Penn Street straight out of town 
until it merges onto Route 22. Con- 
tinue to follow 22 for about 3 more 
miles. After you pass a pool sup- 
ply store with a large sign reading 
Cisney & O'Donnell, watch on 
your left. You will pass a motel, 
and just on the other side of a tree 
line is the Swigart Museum. You 
may pass it if you're going fast 
and not watching out for it, so 
leadfoots beware. 































































































Does Juniata adequately prepare students for the job market? 


> from WISDOM page 9 





A Google search using various 
search terms like “college prepara- 
tion for life after graduation” and 
“what universities have career 
planning services” yields many 
sources that shows what other 
institutions are doing. Many oth- 
er institutions offer seminars for 
students regarding their future 
plans that are specific to where the 
students are in their college career. 
So the seminars for freshmen and 











TROLLBEADS 
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juniors focus on completely dif- 
ferent successful career planning 
steps. Some of these seminars are 
mandatory. I don't go to those 
institutions, so I obviously can’t 
tell you if they’re helpful or 
not. But at least those institu- 
tions recognize that students 
probably aren’t aware of the 
tests, deadlines, and programs 
on their own. If students aren't 
aware of them, who else but their 
institution is available to offer 
them information? 
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every story has a bead” 


NAGENGAST: For $20 I will 
find any Juniata graduate a job 
within one week. You can save 
yourself this fee and look through 
the want ads yourself. Or you can 
just drive over to Wal-Mart and 
save 50 cents on the newspaper. 

If you came to Juniata for the 
purpose of getting a job upon 
graduation you wasted a lot of 
money. Juniata College is not a 
staffing agency that finds you 
a paycheck upon graduation. 
It is a liberal arts college that aims 
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Receive a FREE bead 
with the purchase of four 


FINE HANDCRAFTS 1 


35 8° Street | Huntingdon, PA 16852 | 814.643.1013 
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to give you the skills that will 
serve you well in any career path 
you choose. 

In terms of finding a job, 
beauty schools have many ad- 
vantages over a place like Juniata. 
They are cheap. A “degree” can 
be earned in a few months. Most 
importantly, beauty schools are 
good at job placement. You can do 
manicures and perms for the rest 
of your life. 

On this path, life is simple and 
everything fits together nicely. 
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Receive $25 aff a Fantasy Pendant 
with the purchase of a Fantasy Necklace 


Receive a FREE pair of Silver Hooks 
with the purchase of 2 sets of Earring Accessories 
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Beauty schools do a superb job of 
preparing their students for life af- 
ter graduation. 

Fortunately for Juniata students, 
life after graduation will not be 
so simple. You have chosen a life 
of uncertainty and stress. If you 
thought that everything would fall 
into place after you received your 
college diploma, someone gave 
you bad information. 

Every week I see announce- 
ments for events organized by the 
Career Services office: resume 
writing, interview skills, job fairs, 
grad school informational ses- 
sions, networking meetings, etc. 
Over the years I have learned 
that the students who complain 
most about the lack of vocational 
assistance are those who don't take 
advantage of these opportunities. 
I am certain that every JC student 
would have a clear plan of voca- 
tional action during their senior 
year if we empowered the JCPD 
to use their new side arms to com- 
pel all students to attend all these 
events. 

I am waiting for students to 
complain that we don’t do enough 
to help them find a spouse, 
apartment, car and decide how 
many kids to have. Life after 
graduation is scary and perhaps 
Juniata needs to address all of the 
anxieties you will face. Surely, 
you didn’t pay all this money 
so that you would have to tackle 
life's problems on your own. 
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Women host third annual Dig Pink match 


Juniata girls volleyball team loves the support from school and community 


By CAMERON ANDREW 








On Sept. 29 the women’s vol- 
leyball team hosted their third 
annual Dig Pink match. This 
year it was against the Elizabeth- 
town College Blue Jays. 

Once again the team put on a 
show on and off the court. With 
a decorated m, festivities, 
games for the fans and a team 
ready for another win the night 
could not be a failure. 

The team set out with a goal to 
raise as much money as possible 
for the Side-out Foundation: an 
organization that works to unite 
players and coaches to further 
the goal of raising breast cancer 
awareness, education and patient 
services. 

The term side-out in volley- 
ball refers to the situation when 
a team wins a point while the 
opponent is serving and regains 
control of the ball. 

The Side-out foundation hopes 
that “this Side-out will do the 
same for breast cancer patients, 
providing them with the support, 
education and best available 
treatments to regain control of 
their lives.” 

The team had a silent auction, 
raffles and t-shirts to help raise 
money for this foundation. All of 
the festivities, planned only by 
the team themselves, raise ap- 
proximately 3000 dollars. 

All of the girls were very ex- 
cited to be able to play for such 
a great cause. Junior Amanda 
Schmidt said, “I feel very fortu- 
nate that I am able to play a sport 
that I love while at the same time 
raising money and supporting 


such a great cause like breast 
cancer.” 

For one of the members of 
the team, sophomore opposite 
Kelsey Fuller, the match has 
a very strong spot in her heart. 
Fuller said, “It’s something that 
is really close to me because my 
mom had breast cancer. She was 
dine ees at one point with one 
of the most intensive forms and 
at one point she was given only 
two more years to live. However, 
she just had her ten year check- 
up, and she is still clear.” 

Fuller also said, “It is some- 
thing really important to me be- 
cause it hits home much harder 
for me. But it is great to see 
that the awareness for it [breast 
cancer] is becoming more well 
known and we can only keep 
adding to that and hope to find a 
cure so kids, families and friends 
do not have to lose a special per- 
son to this disease.” 

When asked about what she 
thought about the support from 
the school and fans Fuller said, 
‘Doing the ribbon at the end of 
the match, just to see everybody, 
including both teams, supporting 
and coming together. If we can 
keep raising money and finding 
a cure for this, there are so many 
lives we could save.” 

Fuller also said, “It really 
amazed me how many people 
supported it from the community 
and the school.” 

Schmidt had a similar view 
as Fuller and said, “It’s great the 
whole school gets involved, buy- 
ing t-shirts, donating, and com- 
ing out to the game to watch us 
play for such a great cause.” 
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Freshman Amy Miller and Junior Amanda Schmidt put up a great block against the Lady Blue Jays of Eliza- 
bethtown College. Juniata soared over the Blue Jays in three sets. Currently their record is 20 and 3. 


With the gym packed with 975 
fans the atmosphere was great. 
Every point won by Juniata was 
received with a roar from the 
large crowd. Every fan left with 
a smile on their face after the Ea- 
gles easily beat the Jays in three 
straight sets. 

The entire team hit for a total 
attack percentage of .288. Full- 
er and freshman outside hitter 
Rachelle Wiegand, who each tal- 
lied eight kills, paced the team. 


Junior libero Libby Morri- 
son produced her fourth 20 dig 
match of the year to keep her 
impressive season going. Senior 
setter Steph Strauss also kept her 
great season going, doling out 27 
assists. 

The Eagles trialed early but 
once they took the lead away, 
they never looked back, winning 
each set by at least seven points. 
With an easy win and fun night 
the whole team was extremely 


happy with the success of the 
Dig Pink match. 

Fighting this disease is a se- 
rious matter but the Juniata 
women’s volleyball team had 
taken this cause and created an 
environment where everyone 
can have a good time and enjoy 
raising money and awareness. 

The Eagles as of Oct. 8 have 
arecord of 18-2 and next play at 
home on Oct. 22 against Emory 
University. 





Young roster helps team make strides 


Freshmen class uses winning background to strengthen football program 


By ANDREW Hirscu 


Juniata’s football program is 
receiving an immediate impact 
from this season’s freshmen 
class. The program currently has 
37 freshmen on the roster, mak- 
ing up approximately 53 percent 
of the entire team. 

“We are a young football team. 





Freshmen have had an immedi- 
ate impact this season. A lot of 
them have peyed because of 
necessity and have done a pretty 
good job,” said Head Coach Car- 
men Felus. “Hopefully they have 

ained some valuable experience 
through these first few games as 
we get into the remainder of the 
schedule,” said Felus. 


There is always room for 
improvement and the experi- 
ences these freshmen have gone 
through do not discount their 
abilities. “When you’re dealing 
with 18 to 22 year old guys you 
never know what to expect.As 
long as they trust their training, 
Saturdays will turn out the wa’ 
we want them and only time will 


tell,” said Felus. 

The freshmen are embraced 
by everybody on the team and 
in the program. Senior offensive 
lineman Mark Berguson has rec- 
ognized the impressions made 
by the freshmen. “It is nice to 
see the freshmen coming in this 
year and making a lot of plays 
for us. They are excited about 
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The defense and offense line up to take snaps during an afterncon football practice. The Eagles are currently 0-5 on the season and will face 
their next five opponents at home, after over a month of playing away games, beginning with Gettysburg College on Oct. 16 at 1 p.m. 


everything and the winning at- 
titude they bring definitely helps 
the program,” said Berguson. “I 
like their confidence. It is nice to 
have that both during our prac- 
tices and in our games.” 

The upperclassmen and the 
coaching staff are not the only 
people that have recognized a 
strong group of freshmen. Fresh- 
men safety Chris Moss, who is 
currently second on the team in 
tackles this year with 29 tack- 
les, sees the impact the class has 
made so far this season. “All of 
us freshmen can come in and 
play right away. It has given 
us a lot of experience and has 

iven the seniors new life. They 
eel like they have someone else 
around them and not just the 
guys in their class,” said Moss. 
At the same time, he attributes 
their successes to the upperclass- 
men. “Having the upperclass- 
men around has really helped us. 
They teach us and make us aware 
of what we are doing. There is 
always someone out on the field 
to direct us. We don’t just have to 
rely on youth.” 

Freshmen linebacker kevin 
Gorman also has noticed the 
impact of the upperclassmen on 
the successes of the freshmen. 
“The upperclassmen have reaily 
helped me a lot. We have a good 
blend of older guys and younger 
guys that helps to create good 
team chemistry,” said Gorman. 

The upperclassmen do their 
best to guide the underclassmen 
but once game day arrives, in- 
stinct takes over. 

“When I am out there I bring 
a lot of energy. i am all over 
the field just playing hard,” said 
Gorman. Gorman currently leads 
the Eagles with 36 tackles on the 
season. 

Upon the arrival of Felus prior 
to the 2009 season, one of his ini- 
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Molt oe 
picks wrong 
‘time to slide 


Injuries burden Eagles 





| By Sete Ruecirro 


. The Juniata men’s soccer team 
| started fs 2010 campaign on a 
toll, winning seven of the first 
nine games, But as the season 
wore on, Wins were much harder 
| to come by. 
Recently the Eagles endured a 
| three game losing skid. This win- 
| ning drought was the result of a 
| nuciber of contributing factors. 
With less than half of the season 
| fenlainine, if is uo secret that the 
| team needs to find a cure, fast, 
“We bad some injuries at a bad 
| ime anc when we get into our 
conference the games are tough,” 
said Assistant Head Coach John 
| Mumford. “We play some teams 
that are better defensively and 
harder to break down. We have 
_ to work harder on offense. Noth- 
ing will come easy,” 
_ Multiple injuries, at one point 
_ or another, have altered the Ea- 
gles’ starting lineup drastically. 


_ the likes of two juniors. 
__ Starting midfielders, juniors 
_ David Grim and Jeff Gring, both 


| conference game against Gouch- 


that day, the Eagles lost two 
contributors. 






‘coaches alike know how to turn 
| These injuries are highlighted by. 


pene be the key. Everyone - 
_ went down in the team’s second has to k 

- to the team’s game plan for us to 
r College, Although Juniata | 
ulled out its only conference — 
_ September 
_ Grove City College 3-0. Land- 
mark rival Moravian then had 





seemed to control 


__ again could not find the back of 


yD see MENS SOCCER page 15 - 







ankle, but luckily it wasn’t that | 
serious,’ said Grim. “Tt was re- 
ally tough, even just missing that 
one game, because this is the 
best team I’ve been a part of Pm 
still not a hundred percent, but 
ihe swelling and bruising goes 
down everyday. No pain no gain, 
nian,” 

Though both players retumed | 
ina hurry, their play was limited 
and their usual hensive prowess 
was hampered. 

Before the Eagles’. recent | 
slump, the men had two con- | 
secuitve, hard-fought victories. 
Juniata defeated out-of-confer- 
ence foe Lycoming College and | 
slipped past an evenly matched 
Goucher squad. Both were shut- | 
oul victories, propelling the team 
to a record of 7-2. : 

The team has not won since 
those games, but players and 

























this season around. 

__ “We have all talked about be- 
ing more disciplined in training 
-and game situations,” said Head 
Coach Dan Dubois. “That is real 









ow. their role and stick 









be successful.” 
- The losing streak began on 
8 at the hands of 











their turn. eee the Eagles _ 
most of this 
game, the blue and gold once 
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There’s No Place Like Home 


Juniata Field Hockey team makes connections on and off the field 
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Senior midfielder, Kyra Lehmann, makes a pass into the circle while facing Delaware Valley College. The 
Eagles shut out the Aggies 3-0. The team is 12-3 on the season holding first place in the conference. 


By JANELLE Howarp 


The Juniata College Field Hock- 
ey team is on the road for more 
than three quarters of the season. 
With only five home games to- 
tal, we have to manage our time 
between hockey, school, friends 
and family. 

In the month of September, we 
played 11 games, nine of them 
away. Three of these nine away 
games were played in one week. 

The whistle blew to start the 
F bute State University game 
and in the first 10 minutes we 
scored three goals. Communica- 
tion was flowing up and down 
the field and everyone was con- 
necting. 

The sidelines chanted with ev- 
ery great play on the field and 
kept the morale high. The rest of 
the first half continued in our fa- 





For the sake of the team 


Position changes help to strengthen Women’s Soccer 


By Tuomas Eck 





The Juniata women’s soccer 
team exemplifies the statement, 
“There is no ‘I’ in team.” With 
several key players switching 
positions for the betterment of 
the squad, the Eagles have found 
the balance needed to compete 
for the conference champion- 
ship. 

Senior captain Katie Young 
and junior Nikki Hankinson are 
two key players that changed po- 
sitions this year. Both forwards 
on last year’s squad, they have 
switched to defense this season. 
Playing alongside senior de- 
fender and team captain Laura 
Fisher, the trio has developed 
into one of the best back lines in 
the conference. 

The Eagles coaching staff took 
a different approach this year 
when deciding who to play. “We 
took a look at the team and said 
let’s see if we can get the best 
eleven athletes on the field at the 
same time. Let’s not get the best 
defenders, not the best midfield- 
ers, not the best forwards. Let’s 
get the best soccer playing ath- 
letes,” said Head Coach Scott 
McKenzie. 

The decision to move Young 
and Hankinson was made this 
past spring. “I approached the 
coach and I told him | felt I could 
be an asset on the field. I asked 
him if I could try defense out,” 
said Hankinson. 


The loss of two starting de- 
fenders from last year’s squad 
was a deciding factor. “Losing 
two of our main senior defenders 
allowed for coach to move me 
to the back line where me and 
[Fisher] could work off of each 
other,” said Young. 

“Combined with Laura’s ex- 
perience, the athleticism of Nik- 
ki and Katie just added a whole 
new dimension to the defensive 
line,” said sophomore forward 
Katie Keating. 

The talented back line has al- 
ready proven to be a strength. 
Both Young and Fisher have 
been named the Landmark Con- 
ference Defensive Player of the 
Week this season. With the help 
of goalies Kristen Penska and 
Gabriella Ricciardi, the team has 
posted three shutouts. 

Despite removing these two 
individuals from the front line, 
the offense has held up well. 
“We all have adjusted well to 
Katie and Nikki moving back 
to defense. Coach changed the 
lineup, putting new people in 
new positions. By locking at our 
well-played games, the adjust- 
ments that coach has made have 
worked,” said Keating. 

Just like defense, the front line 
is reinforced by a player switch- 
ing positions. Junior Jenny No- 
vak has switched from defender 
to an attacking forward. She has 
registered two goals this season. 

“Jenny was a forward in high 


school, but she hasn’t been one 
for us here. However, she has 
speed and she’s got more speed. 
We decided let’s get her on the 
field,” said McKenzie. 

Hankinson feels that having 
played more than one position is 
extremely beneficial. “ [Young] 
and I can use what we know from 
being a forward and carry that on 
to be a defender. We know what 
runs to make. If the game calls 
for it we can know when to make 
an overlapping run and we know 
that our teammates will get back 
and cover for us,” said Hankin- 
son. 

These three players changing 
positions show the team’s will- 
ingness to do whatever it takes 
to win. “It drew us closer. The 
players who have made the ad- 
Justments brought into reality the 
sacrifice that you have to make 
to become a team,” said McK- 
enzie. 

Afier opening the season 
with inconsistency, the team 
has stepped up the level of play. 
“We are playing with confidence 
and the players are now playing 
a little bit more knowledgeable 
of our system. We tweaked our 
system a little bit te make some 
accommodations for some in- 
dividual talent and flair from a 
couple of players and that really 
seemed to fit well,” said McKen- 
zie. 

With Landmark play now un- 
derway, the Eagles have played 


vor as sophomore Caroline Phil- 
lips and senior Paula Price added 

oals, increasing the lead to 5-0 

eading into halftime. Not only 
had we been scoring exponen- 
tially, but we were finally com- 
ing together on penalty corners 
and gaining points from those 
opportunities. 

e started the second half 
just as we began the first and 
knocked in four more goals in a 
mere four minutes of play. Ju- 
nior Kim Amrod sent in two un- 
assisted goals during that short 
time period, earning her first hat 
trick of the season. The final 
whistle came minutes later with 
a closing score of 9-1. 

This game was the perfect 
opener to our ene week ahead 
and motivated us for the rest of 
the practices and games we had 
in store. 


Price racked up two assists 
and two goals during the match. 
“The Frostburg game demon- 
strated our team’s ability to con- 
nect with one another on the 
field. It wasn’t just one or two 
people scoring, but six girls on 
offense that lead us to our vic- 
tory. It was really such a col- 
lected effort from the defense 
to the offense that allowed us to 
dominate a typically competitive 
team,” said Price. 

We finished out that long week 
winning all three games and 
bumping our record to 6-3. 

Traveling has become an inte- 
gral part of our season. One of 
the more unique qualities about 
our team is not only how well we 
can connect on the field, but off 
the field as well. 





> sce FIELD HOCKEY page 15 
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Freshman midfielder Jennifer Graves shoots for the goal against Mora- 
vian College on Oct. 2. Graves scored the winning goal and helped the 
Eagles defeat their conference foe 4-1. 


well. 

The defense has played very 
well, allowing an average of less 
than two goals per game against 
conference opponents. 

“After losing badly to non- 
conference opponent Frostburg 
State, we settled right down 
and had great conference wins 
against Goucher and Moravian,” 
said McKenzie. 


Thus far Juniata has posted a 
record of 7-5 overall while going 
2-1 within the conference. With 
three conference opponents left 
on the schedule, including trips 
to Drew University and the Uni- 
versity of Scranton, the Eagles 
need to continue to play as a 
team to finish the season strong 
and make a run at the conference 
crown. 
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Junior Katie Healy returns the ball during a doubles match against Washington and Jefferson on Oct. 1. Healy and her partner, freshman Megan 
Philips, won their match 8-6. Juniata finished off their opponents by a score of 7-2. Juniata finished the season 4-2 (women) and 3-0 (men). 


Men’s and women’s tennis serve up 


fantastic fall season performance 


Looking to further improve for spring during the postseason months 


By Erin McGIntey 


Only six weeks into the fall 
semester, and the men’s and 
women’s tennis team have al- 
ready found their season at a 
close. With no postseason play 
in the fall, since the Landmark 
Conference games are held in 
the spring, the fall season is a 
warm up for their spring. The 
men’s team finished with a win- 
ning season of 3-0 and the girl’s 
team finished 4-2. 

The men finished their season 
with a close 5-4 win over Leba- 
non Valley College in Annville. 
Although doubles weren’t exact- 
ly up to par, they finished out the 
match by winning a majority of 
the singles matches in spots one 
through four to get the win. 

The women finished their 
season on a 2-1 run. They beat 
Washington and Jefferson 7-2, 
lost to Lebanon Valley 2-7, and 
beat Lancaster Bible 8-1 to finish 
their season. The girls swept all 
three of their doubles matches in 
Lancaster, while also managing 
to win five of the six scheduled 
singles games. 

Not a bad way to finish out 








the season. With this in mind, the 
offseason will be just as much 
work, if not more, to prepare for 
the Landmark Conference games 
in the spring. “In the offseason 
the team will probably have 
some variation of mat workouts 
and gym time. We also travel to 
Pro Care in Altoona on Sundays 
to play tennis as well as keeping 
up with our games,” said junior 
Katie Healy. 

As the spring creeps up, so 
does a somewhat new roster. 
Drops and adds can also be made 
to the team. The men will look 
to return sophomore Scott An- 
drews for the spring season. 

Andrews is unable to compete 
during the fall season as he is 
a punter for the football team, 
which consumes ail of his time 
in the fall. But the men’s team is 
looking forward to having him 
apart of the roster for the spring 
season. 

Postseason can pose many 
difficulties for multiple teams. 
However, being such a close- 
knit team with such small num- 
bers, the tennis team believes 
they’l! overcome. After fall 
break, workouts begin as well as 


MILLER’S DINER 


3 Miles East of a a on Rt. 22 


practices. 

Occasionally they will travel to 
Altoona in order to practice their 
game at an indoor tennis court. 
And then winter break hits. The 
tennis team is expected to keep 
in shape and workout over win- 
ter break on their own time. 

Although it is harder to achieve 
this goal because of access to 
facilities, they need to be ready 
when they come back to campus 
to start the real preseason work- 
outs for the spring. 

When it comes to offseason 
workouts, Healy has in mind 
what needs to be done in order 
for her to be on the top of her 
game when the season starts. 
“My goals for the offseason are 
to stay in shape and keep up with 
my tennis game. Conference 
play in the spring is a real chal- 
lenge and in order to be competi- 
tive we all need to be on top of 
our game and working on better- 
ing our weaknesses.” 

Spring preseason workouts 
are longer and more intense than 
their post season workout in the 
fall that runs into winter break. 
Their season starts only weeks 
into the spring semester, some- 


times with snow on the ground. 

Healy said, “In the spring sea- 
son it’s definitely a little more 
intense. Conference play is very 
competitive and everyone wants 
to make playoffs. The fall sea- 
son is almost a ‘warm up’ for us, 
spring season is the real deal and 
everyone is vying for the four 
playoff spots.” 

The spring season begins with 
games starting at the beginning 
of March, with their first prac- 
tices starting at the beginning of 
the season. The biggest thing the 
tennis team looks forward to is 
their first matches of the season. 
In years past the early matches 
of the season usually take them 
to North Carolina where they 
can find plenty of sunshine and 
warm weather. 

“In the spring everyone re- 
ally looks forward to the Hilton 
Head spring break trip. You get 
to play against a bunch of dif- 
ferent teams and it’s always nice 
and warm. The trip is also a real 
bonding experience because you 
are all stuck on a bus together for 
twelve hours in a row, so by the 
end of the week everyone is re- 
ally close,” said Healy. 


Upcoming Events: 





10/16 - Field Hockey vs. 


Drew - 1:00 pm 
10/16 - Football vs. Gettys- 
burg = 1:00 pm 


10/19 = Men’s Soccer vs. 
Susquehanna University - 
4:00 pm 


10/20 - Wamen’s Soccer vs. 


Susquehanna University  - 
3:30 pm 


1022. - Women’s Swim- 


ming vs. Mansfield - 


6:00 pm 


10/22 - Women’s Volleyball 

YS. Emory ~ 8:00 pm 
10/23 - Women’s Volleyball 
ve Williams - i 200 am . 






























Field Hedy ve 


i | Univ, of Seranton - A 00 pm 



















As a student of Juisiata eniesey you will 1 receive a 110 a percent discount on 
all our menu items and featured items with your student ID card 
(some examples): 

* Maryland Style All Lump Crab Cakes * Shrimp in a Basket 
* Shrimp Scampi * Burgers, Clubs and More 
* Steaks * Soups & Appetizers 
* Malted Milkshakes 


STOP AT MILLER’S DINER, WHERE THE FOOD IS “T: RAIN-STOPPIN’ GOOD” 


de d 
ht, but. ay 
ve what it 







ttle for losing. fe 

year,” said Moss. 
The ae football team 
hopes to improve and impress. 
for the rest of the season. Cur- 
rently, the Eagles are 0-5 and 
have five games remaining 
on their schedule with four of 
them coming at home. Their 
next game comes this Sat- 
urday, Oct. 16 at 1:00 pe 
against Gettysburg in.a Cen- 






fennial Conferetice matchup. 
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Football team clear cuts Juniper College 


By Joun T. HUFFSTETLER 





This past weekend the Juniata 
College football team bulldozed 
the competition, winning 57-6 
in a surprising upset against 3rd- 
ranked Juniper College. The away 
game was the homecoming match 
for Juniper, adding to the drooping 
appearance of their forest of fans 
present that day. 

“I thought to myself, man it’s 
cold here. Then, I thought again, 
hey, the trees are changing colors,” 
said senior Joey Fresco, one of Ju- 
niata’s linebackers. 

“Now, normally I would’ve just 
moved on from there, but some- 
how I put together that Juniper was 
a tree, and that these players could, 
you know, be like, uh, well, like 
trees. So I just pictured Juniper’s 
team like a bunch of branches and 





soon enough we were breaking 
them branches!” 

Fresco went on to make a num- 
ber of cracking noises and laughed. 

Fresco’s analogy must have 
spread, because soon the whole 
Juniata team was “breaking them 
branches.” The victory was indeed 
full of almost as many touchdowns 
as broken bones. The local hospital 
in Blossom, PA where Juniper is 
located reported a total of 14 bro- 
ken bones in 9 players. 

“Break them branches!” repeat- 
ed Benjamin Haverford, one of 


STRIP #2: CARPE DI-AWW... 


| ONCE HEARD THAT | SHOULD | 
NEVER FORGET MY YOUTH. | 


Notice what you notice- 


when in the funk 


By Roy Hotm 


Everyone’s internal existential 
clock works at a different pace, but 
these days mine has been strictly 
logically speaking stopped, and 
I’ve gotten cocky, grumpy, and 
lame as ass. Mostly everyone is 
dumb and doesn’t get it. Doesn’t 
get what? Well if you don’t know 
what, then I’m in a worse f&%k 
school attitude than I thought. 
Luckily it isn’t the first time, that 
I’ve left everyone hanging, so I 
thought I would share my vent- 
ing strategies for all yer youngens 
who are doomed to fail at wading 
through the collegiate existential 
dread trials for the first time. 

First of all blame everyone but 
yourself. Make sure you get some 
enemies. This was always one’of 
my weak spots since I’m soaked 
with Mennonite Pacificism in my 
blood. But today its easy. Clearly 
there are some misguided charac- 
ters plastering campus with their 
effort to either bring awareness or 
raise activist sentiments. I wasn’t 
aware that a liberally minded 
college needed to be reminded 
how bad war is. It was also quite 
news to me, that if we are to re- 
act to these insightful cardboard 
crayon posters, we could maybe 
get some Obama changin’ done 
here on campus. Maybe someone 
will put more cardboard post- 
ers up, or maybe T-Kep will give 
a couple of bucks so we can buy 
recycled poster boards to look a 
little nicer. If these kind of rantings 


aren’t helping your grumpy funk, 


and your faculty is complaining 
about your absence, and lack of ef- 
fort maybe you just haven’t found 
the right chemistry. After all, your 
class participation hardly affects 
your grade, you just need to find 
the right class with the right grade 
distribution. I hear the business de- 
partment has something over 60% 
A’s to pan handle for our goofy lib- 
eral arts grin. 

And if still at a loss, you always 
have several syllabi for several 
purposes. You could be kind and 
recycle, but today is not about the 
world, its about you. So go and 
find a shady character in an alley 
bar in Lewistown, make a blind 
purchase, roll whatever you got in 
the brown baggie with the syllabus 
and enjoy your Cuban Grumpy 
Funk Remediation Day. 


OA/BK/AD 


50 1 STARTED LOOKING | 
FOR MY INNER CHILD. 





Fresco’s teammates. 

“Our plan was to go out there 
and really work our defense. Late- 
ly, we’ve allowed a few too many 
touchdowns, and we wanted to 
keep our end one sacred,” said Ju- 
niata’s coach. “But those boys had 
a fire in them this past weekend 
and really took it to those Squir- 
rels.” Juniper College’s mascot is 
the squirrel. 

The fire of Juniata’s team blazed 
through Juniper’s defense, smol- 
dering any attempts to block Ju- 
niata’s runs and passes. Juniper’s 
linebackers fell over like hollowed 
trees, their running backs fumbled 
like acoms dropping in autumn, 
and even their fans wilted and dried 
up and turned red like the changing 
leaves. So despite Juniper’s motto 
“Melior Quam Minus,” Juniata 
ceased the day. 






Where on Campus? 


By Roy Hom 


Dear Grandma 


I thought I tell you about this great elective I’m taking. It’s called Pa 
Literacy Corps and helps local adults to catch up on their literacy 
abilities. Last week was tough, because I got assigned Meghan Mc- 
Cain, and it was hard to keep her focused and stop messing and keep 
her from trying to call her dad on a banana. Then she just disap- 
peared, with a note saying she went to Vegas. 


Love, 
Your serving Grandson. 


BY STEPHEN HORWATH 


| HAD NO IDEA THAT A STATE OF § 
MIND COULD DIE FROM NEGLECT. 





ANDREW MURDOCK / JUNIATIAN 


Do you know where the above picture was taken? Send your 
guess to “The Juniatian” at juniatian@juniata.edu. 
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Opinion Line 
By Roy Ho_m 


“To the characters outside of 
east by the dumpster around 1:30 
am last Friday. I know what you’ re 
up to. If your moms saw you, what 
would they think? Those shorts, 
and broomstick tricks really are 
puritan purgin ripe!” 


“Thank you Bradford for muck- 
ing up my day and work. Why 
can’t TLT be more precautious 
when they run campus wide pro- 
gram updates? It took me two 
hours tinkling with the help of a 
friendly TUT staff to get my com- 
puter pumpin on the internets 
again.” 


“Which D-bag took my cac- 
tus?” 


“I swear we need to have an 
open chipmunk hunting season on 
campus. With slingshots or some- 
thing. They are making incredibly 
nervous. Three days in a row one 
ran over my foot by Kennedy.” 


“T want my money back [Juniata 
College].” 


“I think everyone should be 
able to pee and poop in whatever 
bathroom they want to. If you are 
a girl and want to fart in the boys 
room, that’s fine, if you are a boy 
and want to toot in the girls room 
that’s cool. [f you are a boy who is 
a girl, or a girl who is a boy, then 
its already hard enough to proba- 
bly make up your mind where you 
want to pee, so why should you be 
told where you can’t pee?” 


BY ERIN BURT 


GH... T FEEL LKE T GOT 
DPUNKEN SAILOR. 


Lf AsAaaano 
A WE'CE BACK! 


DIO WE GO 


ISJUSTERIN.DEVIANTAST.COM 





























Office Hours 
A look into the funny world of 
academia 
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JCWS primed for postseason 
Next stop: Conference playoffs 
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student charged with policy violation after using a female designated restroom 


By Bryan AuNGst 





Junior Andie Savadkin, a trans- 
gender student, opted to move off 
campus after facing charges of pol- 
icy violation over using the female 
restroom im South Hall. 

According to the Human Rights 
Campaign, transgender is “a term 
used to identify a broad range of 
people who experience and/or ex- 
press their gender somewhat dif- 
ferently from what most people 
expect.” 

Savadkin is a trans woman, 
meaning her gender identity and 
expression differ from the gender 
she was assigned at birth and the 
gender most people attribute to her. 

“For me [when] I discovered 
that 1 was transgendered, [ think 


it really came at the end of high 
school that I had a word for it,” 
said Savadkin. “Once you have a 
word for it, that makes it even kind 
of scarier.” 

College became a place for Sa- 
vadkin to be more open. With the 
encouragement of junior Toria 
Schrayer, Savadkin’s partner, she 
was willing to try new things. 

“{ think it kind of became all of 
these internalized things and it got 
to the point where I'd really get 
mad at Toria for wearing skirts be- 
cause I felt like I wasn’t allowed to 
and I felt like it wasn’t accessible 
to me, and Toria’s response was 
“Well why don’t you just wear a 
skirt?’ And that’s how it all start- 
ed,” said Savadkin. 

Over the summer Savadkin 


intemed with the Human Rights 
Campaign. “The HRC is pretty 
much the largest LGBT civil rights 
group in the country,” said Savad- 
kin. Inteming there empowered 
Savadlan to be herself. “I was like, 
“Well here’s where I can be myself 
and not have to worry about trying 
to hide,’” she said. That empow- 
erment carried over into the fall 
semester of the 2010-2011 school 
year. 

Savadkin was a resident in 
South Hall where the policy infrac- 
tion occurred. Resident Assistant 
sophomore Ashley Glinsky and 
the Residence Director Claudia 
McDowell of South Hall declined 
to comment on the situation. 

Identifying with the female gen- 


der, Savadkin felt it was her right | 


to use the female restroom. “I, for 
once, could walk into a bathroom 
and feel proud about myself and 
not hate mayself for it,” said Savad- 
kin. 

Feelings of alf students on the 
floor were not the same, however. 
Soon after Savadkin started using 
the restroom, she and Schrayer 
received a visit from the Resident 
Assistant of their floor. 

“She said that she had heard a 
rumor from one of the other resi- 
dents that we had been showering 
together in the same stall in the 
women’s bathroom and that that 
was inappropriate,” said Schrayer. 

According to Schrayer, the two 
had been showering at the same 
tame while using separate:stalls to 
ensure that Savadkin could safely 


use the restroom. 

“We were going into the bath- 
room at the same time, using a 
buddy system, so that if there was 
a sort of a confrontation, there 
was someone there to say, ‘Look 
youre misunderstanding, here’s 
what’s gomg on.’ It’s just a little bit 
more comfortable when you’re be- 
ginning to transition to have some- 
one go in with you,” said Schrayer. 

“T didn’t go into it uninformed. I 
met with a lot of trans people over 
the summer and I asked for advice. 
And the one big advice that they 
said was always go in with some- 
body that you mow,” said Savad- 
kin 


Shortly after the two were 





i see TRANSGENDER page 7 
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Changes include an earlier winter 
break and a shortened inbound 


By ALLISON BLUMLING 


Juniata administrators have 
made changes to the fall semester 
schedule for the 2011-2012 aca- 
demic year, including the Inbound 
program, a midweek start for 
classes and an earlier final sched- 
ule. 

Inbound has been shortened to 
about three days and the program 
will become free for all incoming 
freshmen. 

“The primary emphasis was to 
make Inbound all-inclusive,” said 
Dean of Students Kris Clarkson. 
“At some point we hope that In- 
bound will be available to every- 
one, and build it in so it’s an expec- 
tation of all new students.” 

Inbound leader sophomore Em- 
ily Martin supports the adjustment. 
“Anyone who wants to do Inbound 
should be able to do it...I think it’s 
a really great program for getting 
students used to campus and just 
getting to know one another,” she 
said. 

Next year’s schedule wili also 
mark the return of a shortened first 
day of class. Clarkson said that the 
chaotic nature of the day had ini- 
tially caused administration to can- 
cel the advising time. However, it 
has been reinstated for next fall. 











NEWS 2 


“Some departments missed hav- 
ing that time because they needed 
to meet with all their new students 
to talk about department-specific 
issues,” said Clarkson. “So they 
were hoping we could somehow 
build back in advismg as part of 
the schedule while meeting the 
pre-class schedule.” 

The updated calendar will also 
result in a winter break lengthened 
by a full week. Finals will con- 
clude on Dec 16. 

Freshman Laura Lou Delehanty 
favors the upcoming change. “I 
live im Alaska which is something 
like 4000 miles away, so to get 
home for the holidays I have to 
take a shuttle, four planes, and a 
car. I would be for anything that 
would enable me to get home to 
the polar bears sooner,” she said. 

According to the new schedule, 
returning students will move in on 
a Wednesday next fall semester. 

Martin believes that this altera- 
tion may result in added pressure. 
“[Move-in] would be more of a 
hassle then on the weekend since I 
don’t have a car of my own, so my 
parents would have to take time 
out of their work schedule to drive 
me up here,” she said. 





B see FALL SEMESTER page 5 
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The Western or Wailing Wail in the Old City of Jerusalem is a destination for Jewish worshippers and is one of 
the most sacred sites for the religion. it is a remnant of the ancient wall that surrounded the Jewish Temple. 


Researching religion in Jerusale 





Dr. Braxton and student assistant seek answers from city 


By Ligsy Morrison 





Senior Caleb Gwinn and J. Omar 
Good Professor of Religion Chair 
Donald Braxton recently returned 
from a ten-day trip te the Old City 
of Jerusalem where they began a 
new long-term research project. 
‘The pair’s main goal was to estab- 
lish 2 route through religious quar- 
ters of the old city, which is at the 
heart of their research. 


ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 9 


“The work that we’re doing is 
to identify triggers for heightened 
emotional arousal. The particular 
triggers we’re interested in are reli- 
gious identity markers,” said Brax- 
ton. The Old City of Jerusalem 
was an ideal location due io the 
proximity of Judaism, Chuistianity, 
and Muslim faiths, each of which 
comprise one quarter of the area 
(the fourth quarter is Armenian.) 

“The goal of this all in the end 


is to map the emotional religious 
landscape for these religions,” said 
Braxton. 

To accomplish this task, they set 
up a path for test subjects to navi- 
gate while bemg monitored for 
heart rate and stress level. “We're 
going to treat the Old City of Je- 
rusalem, which is holy to all three 
religions, as a kind of natural rat’s 





see JERUSALEM page 3 
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Senior Katie Shughrue chosen as one of three to exhibit work in 














By MicuseL MELVIN 





Katie Shughrue, a senior with 
a chemistry POE and a second- 
ary emphasis in communication 
was one of three undergraduate 
students nationwide chosen to 
speak at the Library of Congress in 
Washington, D.C. on Oct. 27. The 
three minute long presentation de- 
scribed her undergraduate research 
in conflict minerals. 

This year, The Library of Con- 
gress is hosting National Confer- 
ence of Undergraduate Research 
(NCUR) as the mark of the confer- 
ences’ joining with the Council on 
Undergraduate Research (CUR) 
for the first time. The Council on 
Undergraduate Research, founded 
in 1978, is a national organiza- 
tion of individual and institutional 
members representing over 900 
colleges and universities in Amer- 
ica. 

The Council of Undergradu- 
ate Research has been organizing 





these conferences to influence 
further undergraduate research in 
the sciences throughout America. 
The reception is entitled “ “Rec- 
ognizing Tomorrew’s Possibilities: 
Celebrating a New Era of Under- 
graduate Research”. 

“Each member school of the 
Council of Undergraduate Re- 
search, Juniata being an institution 
in this council, was sent an email 
letting them know that there was 
going to be a special reception for 
the merging of the conferences 
and the council,.” said Dr. Richard 
Hark, chair of the chemistry de- 
partment. 

“J thought with the somewhat 
uniqueness of Katie’s research 
and the fact that I knew she would 
present very well, I presented her 
to the provost and she was select- 
ed,” said Hark. 

‘Basically I won a competi- 
tion that [...] selected a student 
from natural sciences, social sci- 
ences and humanities; they were 





just looking for good examples 
of undergraduate research,” said 
Shughrue. 

The other students selected for 
this conference were Cynthia Bed- 
rosian, from Eastern Michigan 
University and Katie Brookins, 
from Georgia Southern University. 

Shughrue’s research included 
the investigation of conflict miner- 
als mined in conditions of armed 
conflict and human rights abuses 
in the Democratic Republic of 
the Congo. Shughrue studied the 
mineral Coltan, which is a mix- 
ture of columbite and tantalite. The 
research was funded with a grant 
from the D-VI Foundation. The 
Coltan mineral is currently being 
mined to fund a civil war going on 
in the Democratic Republic of the 
Congo 

The tantalite from Coltan is used 
to manufacture electronic capaci- 
tors, used in consumer electronics 
products such as cell phones, DVD 
players, video game systems and 


The Temple Agudath Achim, built in 1920, now houses the registered student organization Hillel, Hillel 
hopes that having this new meeting house will attract prospective students to the RSO and Increase their 
membership. The house is a place where Hiitel can hold events, services, and other functions in the club. 





Jewish student organization to increase programs 
and events for the greater Huntingdon community 


By Davi Haren 


Due to a generous grant given 
by former member of local congre- 
gation Agudath Achim to the syna- 
gogue itself, Juniata’s branch of 
Hillel will be able to increase out- 
reach and community programs. 

“This grant gives Hillel more 
fiexibility m programming, more 
access to facility and consistent 
access to space for cultural events 
and programming,” said Assistant 
Professor of Psychology Anne Gil- 
man, Hillel’s advisor. 

The grant allows Agudath 
Achim to be used as the official Ju- 


niata Hille! house. Having a Hillel 
House means the Juniata branch 
of Hillel will have a central hub in 
which they can hold events, servic- 
es, meetings and various other pro- 
gramming. This gives Hillel more 
freedom and flexibility than they 
had when using Founders Hall. 

The grant was given in order 
to memorialize Faith Isaacson, a 
child in the community who had 
died. “I’m a sentimentalist,” said 
Bernie Swartz, former ireasurer of 
the temple. “I would visit Faith’s 
gravesite and tallc to her,” Swartz 
said. 

Swartz believes that “Faith” had 


a purpose in the afterlife. “I talked 
to her father once and told him, 
‘Faith has a job as an angel’,” said 
Swartz. When he heard about the 
conation honoring Faith, Swartz 
was thankful. “I always say the 
four p’s:; patience, persistence, and 
prayer pays,” said Swartz. 
Members of Hillel felt likewise. 
‘| was overjoyed and shocked 
when I heard about the grant, [had 
no idea,” said sophomore and Hil- 
lel treasurer Seth Weil. “The four 
of us that were there to hear the an- 
nouncement were all very shocked 





B® see HILLEL HOUSE page 6 





computers; electronics that Ameri- 
cans purchase and use on a daily 
basis. 

In May 2010 she began her re- 
search of coal as the beginning of 
her undergraduate research career, 
and once the conflict minerals ap- 
peared in pieces of her studies she 
began to delve deeper mto the 
use and repercussions of mining 
Colitan. 

“T started studying coal, I then 
began going into researching of the 
mineral niobium [formerly known 
as columbite] and it kind of ex- 
ploded from there,” said Shughrue. 

“t used LIBS (laser-induced 
breakdown spectroscopy) to ana- 
lyze the conflict minerals [Co- 
lumbite-Tantalite] being mined in 
the Congo to financially support 
the war going on there, similar to 
the blood diamonds and there are 
millions over there [in the Congo] 
being killed and effected by pov- 
erty while the people [running the 
mines] are making millions off 








Vashington, D.C. 


these minerals,” said Shughrue. 

“Tt was an interesting project to 
look at some geo materials, but 
as we got more into our research, 
and it becarne apparent that our 
technique was giving good results 
combined with the fact that the 
technique has already been adapt- 
ed for use in an industrial setting 
and developed to portable devices 
that used in the field, these things 
together shows potential in the 
field,” said Hark. 

The Council on Undergraduate 
Research is not only directed to the 
study of these branches of science. 
The conferences’ main focus is to 
show the benefits of undergradu- 
ate research and to further influ- 
ence more students to participate 
in such projects. 

“They wanted to show that un- 
dergraduate research is something 
worth while, and it’s helping stu- 
dents with their education and their 
future also their way of thinking,” 


said Shughrue. 


Area residents pursue 
liberal arts education 


Local adult students seek higher 
education and brighter future 


By James DULANEY 


Program Area Resident or 
“PAR” students have a small 
but valuable presence at Juniata, 
bringing diversity and different 
outlooks to the classroom and the 
campus-at-large. 

PAR students, commonly 
called “adult students,” are de- 
fined by Juniata as any person 
seeking adimission who has not 
attended an educational institu- 
tion for a period of five or more 
years. It is also mandated that 
they live off-campus and in 
Huntingdon county or any con- 
tiguous county. 

As with what is termed “the 
traditional student body” there is 
great diversity among PAR stu- 
dents, 17 of which are currently 
enrolled at Juniata. 

Ages range from mid-20s to 
70s and POE’s are a wide assort- 
ment, with many pursuing busi- 
ness or education degrees, though 
some do not pursue degrees at all 
and simply take classes. 

Bob Reilly, professor of sociol- 
ogy and longtime advisor to the 


Program Area Resident Student 
Organization, or PARSO, said, 
“The vast majority are people 
coming back for an undergraduate 
degree because they see it as a way 
to improve their life circumstances 
and opportunities.” Reilly pointed 
out, however, that the case is no 
different with traditional under- 
graduates. 

Ome such student seeking the 
opportunities a degree would pres- 
ent is junior Marty Boozel. Boozel 
re-enrolled at Funiata after having 
dropped out 20 years ago. After 
leaving school, Boozel began a 
family and worked until injuring 
nis back and going onto disability. 

Though nervous at first, Boozel 
is now enjoying being back at 
Juniata. “I don’t know if Juniata 
changed or if | changed,” he said, 
“but I definitely feel more wel- 
come.” Majoring in Accounting 
during his “first tour through,” 
Boozel is now pursuing a Social 
Work POE. Both of his daughters 
have mental disabilities, giving 
him a dual impetus to retum and 
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Are you familiar with the PAR 
student program at Juniata? 


Yes, How couldn't I be 
familiar? 


Maybe, I have heard about it, 
but | am not positive I fully 
understand it. 


PAR student? 











Out of 151 respondents 
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Satirical production delves inte the world of academia at the fictional Juniper College 


By Wiwa JOHNSON 





Juniata students, faculty and 
alumni are involved in a new in- 
teret sitcom “Office Hours,” of 
which six episodes have been 
produced and three are already re- 
leased for world wide viewing. 

The show is the brainchild 
of Nathan Wagoner, director of 


new media communications in 
Juniata’s marketing department. 
Wagoner said that he was greatly 
influenced by “The Office” for this 
project. 

The six episodes focus on Jenny 
Clancy a new anthropology ad- 
junct instructor at Juniper College, 
played by Marci Chamberlain 
“10. Jenny collides with the real- 


ity of teaching at Juniper College. 
Intellectual yet naive, she moves 
into an office space with Professor 
Hayes, played by Associate Pro- 
fessor of History Jim Tuten, who 
is everything but excited to share 
his office. 

“Juniper College is a place much 
bigger than Juniata. The Latin mot- 
to, ‘Melior Quam Minus’ roughly 


PHOTO COURTESY OF ANDREW WAPLINGER 





The “Office Hours” team films a scene of their web sitcom about the fictional Juniper College. Many cur- 
rent students, faculty and alumni have worked together to make this project a success. Six episodes have 
already been produced and there are three episodes currently available for online world wide viewing. 


means ‘better than nothing.’ It’s 
the school you go to when you 
have been rejected everywhere 
else as a student,” said Wagoner. 

“While it is a little bit like ‘The 
Office,’ there really is nothing like 
it on TV to compare it to. There 
are no shows currently that con- 
centrate on academia,” junior An- 
drew Waplinger, a producer on the 
show, said. 

One of the biggest driving fore- 
es for Wagoner to move ahead 
with the project, which had been 
on his mind for years, was the dis- 
appearance ofminimal the cost of 
distribution cost. 

“When you can leverage You- 
Tube with Facebook and other so- 
cial media tools, it’s a completely 
different landscape,” ‘said Wagon- 
er. “It is suddenly possible to target 
niche markets that were unreach- 
able only a few years ago and do it 
with very little cost.” 

While not classified as an of- 
ficial Juniata Coliege project, one 
of the conditions Wagoner set for 
the project was that everyone in- 
volved was to come from the Juni- 
ata community. Finding a screen- 
play writer proved to be a small 
problem. 

“For a couple of months, I 
couldn’t think of anyone and the 
project basically sat on my desk,” 
Wagoner said. 

Eventually he found Kevin Ott 
“97. Ott is currently working for 
the Writers Guild Foundation in 
Los Angeles. “I knew Kevin was 
a writer, but wasn’t familiar with 
his writing ... When I approached 
him, he saw right away where I 
was headed, was interested and 
started to work on the scripts,” 


Wagoner said. 

Associate Professor of Biology 
Jay Hosler, an actor in the show, 
loved the scripts so much, that he 
was willing to storyboard them. 

“I had already been thinking 
about a director for some time. ] 
had seen Ryan Wetzel direct a cou- 
ple of Juniata Virtual Tour spots 
while he was working for me as 
a student and remembered being 
impressed by him,” Wagoner said. 

As for the rest of the alumni 
crew, Wylie Earnhart 09 came 
back from Austin, Texasto campus 
to shoot the project. 

Eamhart is now back inlives 
in Austin, Texas where he work- 
sworking on feature films. Alyssa 
Cuttler 710 returned from New 
York City to work on the project to 
help Wagoner produce the project. 
Cuttler has already worked on the 
Rachel Ray Show and the critical- 
ly acclaimed AMC show Rubicon 
since graduation. 

“Tt was a lot of work. When you 
are working on such a large project 
and have such a limited amount of 
people working on it, then being a 
producer is a big job,” Waplinger 
said. 

However, he added, “It was the 
best learning experience one could 
have had. The cast and crew were 
the best one could bring together.” 

Sophomore Kelsey Swiger was 
brought on board as the produc- 
tion sound mixer. “It was a lot of 
fun working with everyone and 
meeting new people,” she said. 
Through the project sheThe proj- 
ect allowed her to not only worked 
on her portfolio, but she was also 
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Trip to ancient region offers insight into study of psychology 
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maze,” said Braxton. In addition to 
physical test devices, subjects will 
be equipped with a display camera 
and GPS to pinpoint their exact 
locations. This will allow for a bet- 
ter interpretation of both individual 
and religious responses to specific 
stimuli. “We'll be able to tell how 
much stress they were experienc- 
ing based on what they were see- 
ing at a given time,” said Braxton. 
However, there have been some 
unexpected discoveries. “We be- 
lieve that for security purposes 
live Google Earth is blocked. We 
were relymg on that to know peo- 
ple’s positions and now we won’t 
have a live map at any time,” said 
Braxton. Despite this setback, the 
goalanother aspect of the trip was 
to work out kinks and research will 
continue as planned. “None of the 
problems we encountered were in- 
surmountable,” said Braxton. 

“We ended up getting every- 
thing done with two days to spare. 
The main goal was to get a route 
established and a secondary goal 
was to get about equal time in each 
the Christian, Jewish, and Muslim 
quarter,” said Gwinn. While in the 
Old City they took hundreds of pic- 
tures that will allow them to plan in 
detail and finalize their route. 

This was Braxton’s first time to 
Jerusalem and Gwinn’s first time 


on an airplane. As a result, both 
were impacted on a personal level. 
“L-was a little bit surprised how in- 
tensely draining the space is. It’s 
0 cramped and so full of religious 
zealots, and they are true believers 
in the sense of the word, and they 
really, really, really don’t like each 
other— and they all have guns,” 
said Braxton. “You expect all of 
this, but you don’t’ realize how in- 
tense it’s going to be.” 

Although the trip was a success, 
they arrived later than scheduled. 
They missed their flight to Tel 
Aviv, and due to a flight delay they 
were unable to arrive in Philadel- 
phia on time to make their inter- 
national flight. They were forced 
to spend the night in Pennsylvania 
rather than in-transit across the At- 
lantic. 

However, aside from small is- 
sues, the pair remain optimistic 
about the project. “The plan is 
now to take everything that we’ve 
collected and build essentially a 
religious Google street view of 
the Old City of Jerusalem,” said 
Braxton. 

The project is estimated to last 
up to five years. During that time, 
around 450 people of Muslim, 
Christian, and Jewish faith will be 
put through a maze through the re- 
ligious quarters. With the data col- 
lected, Braxton and Gwinn hope 
to map high stress levels and pin- 





J. Omar Geod Professor of Religion Chair Donald Braxton and senior Caleb Gwinn recently returned from a ten- 
day trip to the Old City of Jerusalem. They began an ongoing project that includes identifying religious identity 
markers as triggers for increased emotional arousal and stress in the different religious quarters of the city. 


point ‘hotspots’ where emotional 
responses to religious stimuli are 
the highest. “We’re looking for 
areas where one er more religious 
groups peak,” said Braxton. 

In time, the data on high stress 
locations will be complied and 


compared to police records where 
many incidents of religious vio- 
lence have occurred. Braxton pre- 
dicts that they will align in multiple 
areas. “People get in more stressful 
states based on the fact that they’re 
being bombarded by religious in- 


formation,” said Braxton. 

Another trip is likely on the ho- 
nizon to finish clearing up the de- 
tails. By the third trip, they hope to 
begin running test subjects through 
their ‘rat’s maze’ in the Old City of 
Jerusalem. 
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Students learn the art of winemaking through class and corresponding club 





Behind Brumbaugh Academic Center, there are rows of grapes planted that are a part of the Juniata vine- 
yard. The vineyard is maintained by the new Fruit and Wine club while Dr. Peter Baran is on sabbatical. His 
idea for the vineyard was created when the “Chemistry of Wine” course was first offered in fall 2009. 


Adulis continue schooling 
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pursue such a degree. 

Not everything about his Juniata 
experience has changed, however; 
Boozeil was able to keep 50 of his 
credits from when he first attended 
and his original student ID number. 

Concem about attending col- 
lege and adapting, a normal trend 
among all students, coupled with 
responsibilities such as bills and 
family, make the PAR student ex- 
perience at Juniata sometimes feel 
like a juggling act. : 

Brenda Miller, a junior from 
Penn’s Creek, majoring in early 
childhood/elemeniary/special edu- 
cation, is a mother of two and tax 
collector for nearby Penn Town- 
ship. “It’s very stressful. Some 
periods are very, very crazy and 
filed with a lot of responsibility,” 
she says. 

Miller aiso was nervous about 
going to college after having spent 
so much time away from the aca- 
demic world. “Intimidating does 
not even begin to describe it,” she 
said with a laugh, “It was very 
overwhelming, frightening, intiri- 
dating, everything just compiled. 
It was just a ball of anxiety.” 

Ske admits that her muitial plan 
was to sit in the back ofher classes 
and trying to not be noticed, but 
after reading the syllabus of her 
first college class, American His- 
tory After 1877, stating that class 
participation amounted to 15% of 
the grade, she became determined 
to always get “As in each section. 
She now feels comfortable and at 
ease among her classes, professors 
and fellow students. 

- “When most PAR students begin 
at Juniata, im the early going they 
are oftentimes not terribly sure 
of themselves and about whether 
they have the chops to cut it to be 
successful here,” says Reilly, “but 


once they discover they do [and 
begin to take advantage of their 
life experience, accustomization to 
responsibility, etc.) it’s amazing to 
watch how rapidly they grow and 
thrive as students. They just sky- 
rocket in terms of their maturation 
intellectually.” 

Paula Beckenbaugh, a PAR pro- 
gram graduate of 1992, pursued a 
graduate degree and then applied 
for and was hired for the position. 
of director of clinical experiences 
at Juniata. 

Beckenbaugh offers practical 
advice to current PAR students to 
“stay positive and ask for help.” 
She had a very positive experience 
while pursuing her education de- 
gree at Juniata, though the stress of 
being a single mother was daunt- 
ing. She is very content, however, 
with the way everything turned out 
for her. 
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By Mart Hani 





Coming into its second year of 
life, Jumiata’s vineyard has given 
rise to multiple winemaking class- 
es as well as the new Fruit & Wime 
club. 

Since the approval of the vine- 
yard by administration, Associ- 
ate Professor of Chemistry Peter 
Baran’s vision to teach the art of 
winemaking began when “The 
Chemisiry of Wine” course was 
offered in the fail of 2009. Because 
the chemistry department provided 
an opportunity for professors to of- 
fer special classes, Baran decided 
to take this opportunity to begin his 
initiative of the vineyard. 

“ think that these classes, along 
with the beer brewing courses, are 
not teaching students to be drunk- 
ards, but rather teaching them to 
have an appreciation for quality 
over quantity when it comes to al- 
cohol,” said junior Nick Talisman. 

Since the winemaking process 
takes time, students will take two 
credits: one theoretical and one 
practicum. Future classes hope to 
take trips to wineries and produce 
their own wine when the grapes 
are able to be used in two years. “I 
[want to] take them so bad because 
it’s applicable, real-world chemis- 
try,” said sophomore Anna Henzy. 


Initially, pre-requisites for the 
winemaking course were to have 
three semesters of chemistry and 
to be at least 21 years of age. As 
a result, the class ended up with 
six students. However, students no 
longer have to have taken three se- 
mesters of chemistry. 

Currently, if one wishes to take 
this class, the age limit is still 21 
years old before the start of the 
sernester. “You need to be able to 
taste the wine to know the quality 
of it,” said Baran. 

Some students like the idea of 
interesting classes that fall outside 
the norm. “Penn State offers cool 
classes like scuba diving, so it’s 
about time Juniata offered a few 
interesting classes seeing as we’re 
a liberal arts school that requires 
FISHN credits,” said sophomore 
Matthew Musser. 

“Wine is booming in Pennsyl- 
vania and Huntingdon is a suitable 
area to produce it,” said Baran. 

While Baran is on sabbatical for 
the year, the Fruit & Wine club, 
led by junior Vince Beresford, was 
started to maintain the vineyard. 
Now, due to the growth of popu- 
larity and interest, the club has be- 
come a registered student organi- 
zation. “As the club takes off, we’ll 


® see VINEYARD page 6 
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Freshman Ben Souders and senior Sean Rainey study in the PAR Lounge in the basement of Good Hall. Soud- 
ers often cooks and eats his lunch in this lounge, and other students gather te study together and socialize. 
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Updated calender caters to students 
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Clarkson, however, feels that 
returning students will be able to 
work around any resulting difficul- 
ties with move-in. “ Move-in for 
returning students is much differ 
ent, they know what they’re do- 
ing,” he said. 

“(Many| of our retuming stu- 
dents might have their stuff here 
with some other people or here 
in town and it’s just a question of 
moving furniture and other stuff... 
move-in for first years is a much 
bigger deal than it usually is for 
them.” 

Welcome Week will also be 
affected. “Our office is looking 
to change of the structure of Wel- 
come Week in itself, and just really 
focus on what the students need 
and help them ease into the school 
year,” said Jessica Jackson, direc- 


tor of student activities. “Students 
like to come back and see their 
friends and get settled, so hope- 
fully that will help them a little 
bit to have that weekend and then 
the following week really get into 
academics and things like. . 1 think 
ill be good.” 


For the 2011-2012 academic 
year, Inbound will start on Satur- 
day Aug. 20, with upperclassmen 
arriving Wednesday Aug. 24 and 
classes beginning on Thursday 
Aug. 25. These changes can be 
viewed under the Regisirar’s tab in 
the Arch. 




























I'm all for it! A week was too long 


It's a horrible idea! That was the 
most rewarding week I've had. 


I didn’t participate. 


Not sure. 


How do you feel about 
shortening Inbound from 1 week 
to 3 days? 
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Professors discuss experiences away from JC 


By Vicroria SMITH 


“Going on sabbatical” can mean 
many things, but it always signifies 
that mstead of teaching, a profes- 
sor is doing something else within 
her field that the college deems im- 
portant. This could mean engag- 
ing in research, publishing, going 
abroad to teach at another school, 
setting up programs or any number 
of other projects. 

Professors are “up for” sabbati- 
cal every seven years. They have 
the option to wait a few years to 
take it once they are eligible, but 
then will not be eligible again until 
after seven years. from when they 
do decide to leave. 

To go on sabbaitical, professors 
must come up with a game plan of 
what they would like to accomplish 
during their time away and submit 
a formal proposal. This proposal 
must be sent a calendar year in ad- 
vance and is then reviewed by the 
faculty conamittee Faculty Devel- 
opment and Benefits. Afterwards, 
it is sent to the Provost (the chief 
academic officer) to make the final 
decision. After sabbatical, profes- 
sors then must submit a report on 
what they have accomplished. 

Many times sabbatical involves 
traveling, but it is up to the profes- 
sor how he would like to go about 
his research. Some live abroad, 
others travel within the country or 
locally, some stay primarily close 
to home and do their research via 
the Internet. Sometirnes profes- 
sors even remain in close contact 
with their university and work in 
their offices. Professors take one 
of two strategies: go about com- 
pleting one big task or numerous 
smaller projects. 

At Juniata, professors can go 
on sabbatical for a full year and 
receive half pay or take a semes- 
ter long sabbatical at full pay. To 
remain financially stable, many 
usually have to get grants or do 
side work. Finding a replacement 
professor, or “visiting” professors, 
is up to the original professor’s 
department. For a semester sab- 
batical, no replacement is needed. 
The solution is simply to offer 
fewer classes and move schedules 
around. For the longer sabbatical, 


the college pays for a year-long 
professor to fill in. Hiring is up to 
the department and Provost. 

Associate Professor of Politics 
Dr. Dennis Plane, is currently on 
sabbatical. 

“The word “‘sabbatical” comes 
from the word “Sabbath,” so in 
many ways, although not a time 
for rest, it is in a sense designed 
for professors to rejuvenate them- 
selves and get away from the class- 
room setting,” said Plane. “Many 
professors use their sabbatical to 
try to catch up with projects they 
would never have had time to de- 
velop while teaching.” Plane is 
currently working on five projects, 
one of which is writing a book on 
political trust. It discusses why 
people trust their government, to 
what extend they do, and how this 
is measured. He recently emailed 
a draft of his book to an editor. 

Plane also wrote and presented 
a conference paper for the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association 
about voter registration. His pa- 
per discussed students’ attitudes 
and how they changed while 
filling out voter registration ap- 
plications. Plane also attended a 
two-day workshop about political 
campaigns sponsored by Elections 
magazine “to get a practitioner’s 
perspective.” 

Associate Professor of History, 
Dr. Doug Stiffler, was on sabbati- 
cal from 2008-2009 and spent his 
time in China. 

“Since my wife is from Beijing 
I got to live in my mother and 
father-in-law’s apartment there. I 
actually got to be in Beijing dur- 
ing the Olympics and live like a 


In the case of a faculty member's 
sabbatical, would you rather have a 
visiting professor for a year or less 
classes offered in the department fora 
semester? 


Chinese for a year,” said Stiffler. 
“I received the Fulbright Fellow- 
ship Award, a U.S. government 
program competition, for students 
as well as faculty, which funds 
research and teaching abroad and 
that encourages scholarly collabo- 
ration.” 

Stiffler is currently working on 
a book titled “Socialist Modemity 
Under Soviet Tutelage: Sino-So- 
viet Relations in the Honeymoon 
Years, 1949-60.” Stiffler said, 
“Tt discusses the time during the 
1950s when the Soviet Union pro- 
vided millions of Rubles to China 
to help modernize the country and 
commenced one of the longest pe- 
riods of sending aid to a foreign 
country in history.” 

Another major project of his is 
translating Zhihua Shen’s book, 
“Experts in China 1948-1960.” 
Shen is the most prominent Chi- 
nese scholar of the Cold War era 
and teaches at East China Normal 
University in Shanghai. Stiffler got 
the opportunity to work with him 
a great deal as well as other inter- 
national scholars in his field. His 
wife, Professor Jiangxia “Judy” 
Yang is helping him by translating 
Shen’s Chinese into ‘rough’ Eng- 
lish while he then works on polish- 
ing the English. 

“Tt [sabbatical] helps you re- 
charge your intellectual batteries. 
Sometimes you become separated 
from what’s going on in your field 
while teaching. It can really be ex- 
citing to get back into it and then 
you can bring that enthusiasm and 
knowledge imto the classroom,” 
said Stiffler in response to his 
overall experience. 














I would rather have a visiting 


professor, it mixes things up. 


T would rather have less 


classes offered. 


l have no preference. 
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and grateful; we are so thankful for 
the support we get from the com- 
munity.” 

This grant further strengthens 
the connection between the Jv- 
niata branch of Hillel and Agudath 
Achim. “When I heard about the 
grant, | was delighted,” said Gil- 
man. “The Huntingdon congre- 
gation already does a great deal 
to welcome the Juniata students, 
and this is just the icing on top of 
the cake; a great thing instead of a 
good thing.” 

Juniata’s Hillel branch is char- 
acterized by a strong cooperation 
with the borough’s Jewish com- 
munity. “The current relationship 
between Juniata’s branch of Hillel 
and Agudath Achim is the fruit of 
five years of work and joint activ- 
ity,” said Gilman. 

Weil agrees that this donation 
has helped forge a stronger rela- 
tionship between Juniata and the 
community, “The donation not 
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religions. 


within my own religion. 


services ever. 


Have you attended religious 
services of any type outside of 
your own religion? 


Yes, L enjoy learning about other 


Maybe, I can’t remember. 


No, l only attend religious services 


I don't attend any type of religious 
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only emphasizes the link between 
Hillel and the community, but the 
amazing link between Juniata in 
general and the community,” said 
Weil. 

Gilman values the connection 
that Hillel and Agudath Achim 
has when it comes to community 
involvement. “This grant will be 
used as a foundation to build fir- 
ther into the future,” said Gilman. 
“Tt says a lot about how they value 
the connection to younger students 
coming to Juniata, as well as the 
community connection.” 

Hillel anticipates that having a 
Hillel house will attract prospec- 
tive Jewish students and Hillel 
members. “I’m giad the money 
will be used so that Hillel students 
have a place to go,” said Weil. “It’s 
something prospective students 
will be looking for; I think it will 
be a selling point.” This is crucial 
to Hillel since low membership has 
become a problem in the Jumiata 
branch. 

“This grant provides us with 
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“Chemistry of wine” class 
offers new opportunities 


& from VINEYARD page 4 


expand with fundraising and cam- 
pus events,” said Beresford. While 
many of the students registered in 
the club are prospective students of 
the wine-making classes, it is open 
to all. 

“Aside from working in the 
vineyard, we travel to local winer- 
ies to lear more about the grape 
growing and the wine making pro- 
cess,” said Beresford. 

The club helped dig two-foot 
holes where the grape seeds were 
placed in May. There are five dif- 
ferent species of grape, two of 
them are German white seeds 
and three red seeds are Austrian- 
Czech. These seeds were chosen 
since their climate closely resem- 
bles that of Pennsylvania’s. Since 
grapes are perennials, they live 
about 50 to 60 years. 

While Baran is in the Czech Re- 
public for the semester, the chib 
has taken the responsibility of 


Yes, how could I resist learning 
about wine in class? 


Maybe, if it fulfilled my 
graduation requirements. 

















No, Lhave no interest. 








Would you consider taking a 
wine-making class for chemistry 
credits? 


maintaining the vineyard and its 
rows. With about 170 plants so far, 
the members have their hands full. 

To support Juniata’s drive to be- 
come as green as possible, it was 
decided that the vineyard would 
be organic. Therefore, no fertiliz- 
ers and pesticides are used. Much 
of the compost used consists of 
weeds, grass, soil and horse ma- 
nure donated from biomedical sci- 
ences professor Michael Boyle’s 
farm. The wines produced will also 
be organic since no preservatives 
are going to be used, therefore giv- 
ing them a shorter shelf -life. 

“T think that making one’s own 
wine would make someone even 
happier than buying it, so this is 
Juniata’s chance to make people 
happy,” said junior Susanne Ma- 
kosky. 

“T would like to acknowledge 
the administration that allowed 
and supported this and ali of the 
students who have helped,” said 
Baran. 
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immense support and an even 
stronger link with the community, 
which is important because mem- 
bership is a big problem,” said 
Weil. 

The challenge of low member- 
ship has been one both the com- 
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munity and Juniata Hillel have had 
to face. “At one point I was one of 
only three people in the entire con- 
gregation,” said Swartz. The con- 
gregation now consists of about 40 
people. 

Juniata’s Hillel branch values 


O strengthens connection between JC and Huntingdon 


the sense of unity between itself 
and the community and further ap- 
preciates the Jewish community 
for this opportunity. “T feel fortu- 
nate; other faith communities don’t 
have as close of a community con- 
nection,” said Gilman. 
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A grant was recently gifted to Temple Agudath Achim, the synagogue in downtown Huntingdon, to commem- 
orate a child in the Huntingdon area who had died. This money will help connect the local Jewish community 
with Juniata students and the Hillel pregram through many activities, fundraisers and religious ceremonies. - 





Spanish Day 


SS ie 
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Local high school students make “el papel picado” during Spanish Immersion Day on Oct. 27. This craft is 
a tradition in Nexico. intricate designs are cut inte tissue paper and displayed during the Day of the Dead. 
immersion day also had student-designed board games, Spanish songs, and traditional Spanish cuisine. 
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able to network. 

Currently, Wagoner and the 
crew are working on the promo- 
tion of the project. 

The second episode already 
had over 1300 views on YouTube, 
without having had any major ad- 
vertisement. 

“T find it embarrassingly amus- 
ing, because I could see this hap- 
pening to a few people getting 
out of college, looking for adjunct 
teaching job. 
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approached by the Resident Assis- 
tant, Savadkin met with members 
of the Residential Life staff. “I was 
called into [Director of Residential 
Life] Tim Launtz and he said that 
T had to use the men’s restroom,” 
said Savadkin. 

According to Dean of Students 
Kris Clarkson, the administra- 
tion would only address issues of 
policy. 

“We generally do not discuss 
person-specific incidents with the 
press,” said Clarkson. Launtz de- 
clined interview requests based on 
his “policy not to discuss personal 
issues involving students.” 

Speaking about bathroom pol- 


icy, Clarkson said that there are - 


three types of bathrooms on cam- 
pus: sex specific for men, sex spe- 
cific for women, and unisex. 

The unisex bathroom locations 
Clarkson named included Sunder- 
land, the basement of Ellis Hall, 
Brumbaugh Academic Center, and 
the Unity House. 

“T think we need to look at it as 
a community. And we need to be 
mindful of what we can reasonably 
do that would be least disruptive to 
other members of the community,” 
said Clarkson. 

“If you fa biological male] sort 
of indiscriminately decided that 
you were going to use a women’s 
sex specific bathroom, that could 
be unsettling for some of the wom- 
en who might be in there. Particu- 
larly if it was your little sister or 
your grandmother who might be 
visitng. Or sometimes people are 
from different cultures where that 


- There have only been three vid- 
eos so far, but I am definitely in- 
terested how it goes from here,” 
senior Andy Dobday said. 

As for the future of the project, if 
there is interest from the students, 
Wagoner hopes to get the Juniata 
population even more involved. 
He would love to have everything 
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done by current Juniata students. — 
“Tt is without question the most 
ambitious project any of the [Digi- 
tal Media Studio] DMS crew have 
ever had a chance io work on, as 
well as the longest duration ... We 
have a broadened sense of what 
is possible because of this work,” 
Wagoner said. 





is especially upsetting or unset- 
tling,” said Clarkson. 

Savadkin, Schrayer, and mem- 
bers of All Ways of Loving 
(AWoL), a Registered Student 
Organization on campus, felt that 
Savadkin had not been in violation 
of any school policy. 

“There’s actually no policy in 
writing about bathroom use at 
all, regarding gender, regarding 
sex, regarding anything actually. 
There’s nothing written at all,” said 
Schrayer. 

In attempts to solve disputes, 
Juniata’s Bias Response Team was 
convened for the first time. The 
Bias Response Team has been put 
m place to generate solutions for 
incidents where there is perceived 
bias on campus. 

The Bias Response Team held 
two floor meetings with residents 
of Savadkin’s floor in attempts to 
educate those who may not know 
about what it means to be trans- 
gendered and to help find a pos- 
sible solution. Savadkin feels that 
the first of the floor meetings was 
not productive. 

“The first meeting went really 
horribly. I got attacked by a lot of 
people on the floor,” said Savad- 
kin. “Some people said that there 
was something wrong with who I 
was and that it’s not fair for me to 
be imposing myself on everyone 
else.” 

“{ think a lot of people came 
to the meeting expecting to vote 
on her rights to use the bathroom 
and they were very upset,” said 
Schrayer. 

“Tm very good at trying to step 
back and understand that people 











have different perspectives, but I 
felt just torn apart from it. It hurt 
really, really badly,” said Savad- 
kin. During the next floor meet- 
ing, members of AWoL attended to 
support Savadkin. 

However, perspectives vary and 
not all students are supportive. “I 
don’t think Andie should get to use 
the girls’ bathroom. It doesn’t mat- 
ter what gender you are, if there’s a 
skirt on the person on the door, you 
best not go in there with a penis,” 
said one student who wished to re- 
main unnamed. 

In the face of not being able to 
accommodate Savadkin using the 
female restroom in South, the ad- 
ministration did provide her other 
options. Savadkin could continue 
living in South and use the men’s 
restroom, live in South and walk 
to Sunderland to use a private 
gender-neutral restroom, live on a 
men’s floor in Sunderland and use 
a private gender-neutral restroom, 
or move off campus. 

“T felt like what the administra- 
tion was saying to me was like 
“you are not a real woman, or you 
are not real enough for us to con- 
sider you a woman,” said Savad- 
lin. Not feeling comfortable with 
the first three options, Savadkin 
decided to move off campus with 
Schrayer. “I determined that living 
on campus was a hostile environ- 
ment. I wasn’t necessarily afraid of 
physical violence, but I was afraid 
knowing about how some people 
on the floor felt about me,” said 
Savadkin. 

Dean Clarkson hopes that this 
situation will not cause a rift among 
the students and administration. “I 
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just hope and wish that generally 
people would understand that Ju- 
niata is a caring community, and 
it’s an inclusive community, and 
that there are a number of people 
who are genuinely working hard to 
address and resolve those kind of 
issues. I don’t think we’re hope- 
less bureaucrats, you know, that 
just a rule’s a rule and that’s all 
there is to it. It’s far more compli- 
cated. Sometimes it’s a little dis- 
heartening to be put in that light,” 
said Clarkson. 

AWoL is showing support for 
Savadkin and Schrayer, but is also 
looking ahead to a bigger picture. 
“We're focusing on getting our 
Nondiscrimination Policy changed 
as a whole because we’ve had sev- 
eral transgendered students in the 
past that have gone through the 
same things that Andie has, but I 
feel that with them the administra- 
tion wasn’t as kind or forgiving,” 
said junior Tristan Benson, AWoL 
co-president. 

“T have about 45 schools right 
now writing letters of support for 
Andie and for us to get our nondis- 
crimination policy changed.” 

AWoL and Student Government 
member Danielle Gaisior agrees 
that the Nondiscrimation Policy 
needs to be changed. “After we 
have a clear cut plan of action, I 
will be bringing it up to Student 
Government,” said Gaisior. 

According to Clarkson; the col- 
lege has already discussed changes 
in this policy. 

“There was a proposal that went 
to cabinet last spring to add lan- 
guage to the nondiscriminatory 
statement of the College and at that 
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recent controversy prompts discussion on College policy 


time our own legal consults said 
that those were covered under cur- 
rent language, so we didn’t change 
the language of the nondiscrim 
statement.” 

In the coming years, Juniata will 
also be looking ahead to gender- 
neutral housing. Last year the pro- 
posal for gender-neutral housing 
was made after room draw, which 
did not qualify it as an option for 
this year. 

Launtz did comment on the po- 
tential of gender-neutral housing. 
‘T am supportive of the initiative 
and these issues are very relevant 
and need to be addressed, but we 
need time to insure we are address- 
ing the transgender issues at hand 
and being active to address/antici- 
pate appropriate responses to po- 
tential issues. The thought process 
must address and keep as its main 
focus the implications facing trans- 
gendered students,” Launtz said. 

AWoL’s advisor, Professor of 
Communication Grace Fala, noted 
that these occurrences may move 
the gender neutral housing com- 
mittee forward with greater cause. 

“Probably given the time, it 
probably was not the best deci- 
sion for awareness, but the best 
decision perhaps for the individual 
people involved.... As far as be- 
coming a better institution for it, I 
don’t know if we’ve done that, but 
I know what did happen was that 
we were prompted, the College 
was prompted to implement this 
policy, this gender-neutral hous- 
ing policy. There’s more reason 
to implement it now,” said Fala 
of Savadkin’s choice to move off 


campus. 
Savadkin recognizes Fala’s 
point. “Moving off campus was 


not strategic, you know, as far as 
making Juniata a safe place for 
trans people. It was for my own 
safety,” she said. 

Fala feels that this situation is a 
chance for the College to grow, and 
praises those students who have 
stood up to support their cause. 

“Tt was a littl: tumultuous the 
last couple of weeks. It was a 
healthy and wholesome distur- 
bance because it helps us all to 
grow,” said Fala. 

“T think the college really should 
be proud of the student advocates, 
of the pioneers we have among 
us whose heartfelt aim is to make 
that positive meaningful difference 
by deepening awareness and ap- 
preciation of the common threads 
that make us a community while at 
the same time deepening the ap- 
preciation and awareness of the 
uniqueness that strengthens that 
community.” 
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By ATHENA FREDERICK 








What is FERPA and how does Ju- 
niata protect your privacy? 

Family Educational Rights and 
Privacy Act (FERPA) sometimes 
called the Buckley FERPA. protects 
your educational records. An edu- 
cational record contains information 
directly related to a student main- 
tained by an educational agency. 
The file can include report cards, as- 
signments, health records, info about 
Parents, student psychological evalu- 
ations, disciplinary Records and all 
digital or computer notations-which 
all have the same privacy protection. 
Basically, FERPA gives the student 
the right to inspect and control disclo- 
sure of their information. 

In a 2005 Wall Street Journal ar- 
ticle, ‘In Loco Parentis Goes Loco’ 
recalled that the FERPA. Act imtro- 
duced in 1974 was passed and put 
into effect to “protect students from 
being haunted in later life by inaccu- 
rate or itelevant information stored 
in school records, e.g. IQ scores, 
teacher assessments and disciplinary 
reports.” Since this time, storage of 
data and information bas mcreased 
ten-fold and the tracking of this infor- 
mation has become very important. 
This has been further compounded 
with the Post-91 1 Homeland security 
legislation, SEVIS tracking for inter- 
national students, identify theft and 
loss policies, and the increased de- 
mands of parents to monitor student 
health and safety; putting the mstitu- 
tion in a double-bind with pressure to 
do the right thing. 

As an institution, Juniata, in the 
best interest of promoting better com- 
munications with parents of depen- 
dent students, tale the action of pro- 
viding information if asked, unless 


Registrar’s Review 


the parents opts out. Your FERPA 
approval is collected annually each 
March which states you have read 
Juniata’s policy. For the Registrar’s 
Office, we ask all students regardless 
of dependency to give permission for 
any transcripts or grades, 

Other information allowed with- 
out permission of the student is called 
Directory Information, which assists 
in our reporting. See policy here: 
http://www juniata.edu/services/cat- 
alog/section.html?apprter. 

All other information is specifical- 
ly considered as private records and 
would need permission of the student 
to be used. 

‘School officials’, ‘Legitimate ed- 
ucation interest’, and a demonstrated 
‘need to know’ must be supported by 
the institutional responsibilities as- 
signed to the individual, and/or the 
committee. It is the responsibility 
of the Registrar to assess the ‘legiti- 
mate educational interest; or ‘need to 
know’ of the request and to require 
proper identification, if necessary. 

The Registrar’s Office is to be the 
final depository for all educational 
records. Faculty advisors are to 
forward advising records once the 
student has left the mstitution. Once 
this information is received, we keep 
a retention schedule that identifies 
the information we keep perma- 
nently, and what we shred after the 
student’s departure. 

It is critical that recommendation 
letters for all students are based only 
on the educational record and not by 
hearsay. Faculty recommendations 
derived from direct, personal expe- 
rience about students are the norm; 
however colleges who reveal private 
records without the student’s permis- 
sion can lose their federal financial— 
aid funds. 

A fundamental principle im every- 
thing we do is how well we provide 
you an environment that protects 
your educational welfare in a prag- 
matic and. intellectually stiroulating 
way. FERPA provides the founda- 
tion and Juniata develops the meth- 


ods which guarantees the rights and 


protection to which you are entitled. 
Know your rights. If you want to 
leam more about it, stop by the 
Registrar’s Office. 








isk the 


“Does Juniata have a student 
diress code?” 

Juniata does not have a college- 
wide student dress code, but there 
are areas Where dress code stan- 
dards may apply. For example, 
health and safety codes require 
proper footwear in dining areas 
(bare feet are not permitted in 
Baker Refectory, Eagie’s Landing 
etc.). And, faculty may establish 
dress expectations for the class- 
room. in general, attire that is of- 
fensive and/or interferes with the 
educational mission of the college 
is considered appropriate. 

There is a dress code policy for 
college employees (see the Em- 





inistration 


ployee Handbook). There are also 
some unique standards applied to 
specific departments on campus such 
as Public Safety, Facilities, and Food 
Services. 

-Kris Clarkson, Dean of Students 


“In the wake of recent forms 
of bullying, what is the college’s 
policy regarding bullymg on cam- 
pus?” 

We do not have a specific policy 
on bullying. Incidents of bullying 
would be addressed under the policy 
which prohibits “threatening, harass- 
ing, assaulting or endangering the 
health or safety of any individual.” 

-Kiis Clarkson, Dean of Students 
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The elusive gla 





Though campus has become better 
versed in environmental awareness, it 
is important to remain well-educated 
when it comes to making purchases 
with sustainability in mind. 

The Wall Street Journal recently 
reported that more than 95 percent 
of companies proclaiming that their 
products are “green” are domg noth- 
ing more than what the article refers 
to as “greenwashing.” 

By sinply altering the packaging 
and using vague or falsified language, 
companies are successfully jacking 





organic ingredients in order to be sold 
in their store. 

Similarly, car companies are 
racing to supply automobiles that 
will win over consumers with 
energy efficiency. 

Even hybrid cars, noted for their 
revolutionary efficiency, can be 
detrimental to the environment. As 
nickel used im battery production 
travels from Canada, to Europe, to 
Japan to the U.S., the pollution resuit- 
ing from this shipment adds up. 

Blindly accepting claims can 
never lead to progress. 

Tf society does not question mat- 
keting jargon, advertisers and com- 


up prices as con- panies will be able 
sumers gobble up to continue shoddy 
products in a clas- A a0 rt ee peg business practices. 
sic case of supply per cen oi Last month, the 
and demand. toys attempting t0 —_— US. Federal Tirade 

The market’s be ‘green’ were Commission pro- 
desire for environ- using some form posed new guide- 
mentally respon- of ‘greenwashing.’ lines for manu- 


sible merchandise 
is a step in the 
right direction. However, students 
should never lose sight of the fact that 
businesses are still trying to increase 
their profits by cutting comers 
and furing in customers. 

Though phrases like “all-natural” 
or “organic” can be tempting to 
those wanting to be responsible, this 
sort of language is offen the most 
misleading. Disturbingly, the report 
found that 100 percent of toys at- 
tempting to be “green” were using 
some form of “greenwashing.” 

The USDA is investigating 
claims that Wal-Mart has been 
falsifying reporis of selling organic 
pesticides, though using many of the 
same chemicals. 

Elsewhere, Whole Foods was 
forced to enact a crack-down on 
many of their beauty items, as the 
USDA has no official guidelines 
for personal care products to follow. 
They will force these products to 
include at least 95 percent certified 


R td facturers to halt 

the misleading of 

consumers that will go into effect in 

December of this year. This is by no 

means a failsafe, however, and for 

as much money as companies have 

made by their “greener” efforts thus 

far, it seems naive to believe that they 

will be hindered by a few govem- 
ment restrictions. 

Though campus should continue 
to support activities that are health- 
ier for the environment, taking a 
second glance at a product’s claim 
may prove valuable. 

When searching for organic foods, 
make sure to look for the USDA seal 
rather than for the phrase itself. This 
ensures that there are no genetically 
modified ingredients and that it is at 
least 95 percent organic. 

Be wary of labels such as 
“all-natural” that seem ambigu- 
ous. These items will often be more 
expensive yet have no real advantage 
i comparison. 

If you cannot afford a hybrid, do 





EDITOR: 


Juniata anti-breast cancer ad- 
vocates, you have gone too far. 
BOOBIE BINGO! and BOObfest 
and so on. I didn’t think ’'d need 
to write this until I saw the newly 
decorated tree in the middle of 
the quad, yeah the one [it up and 
strewn haphazardly with old bras. 

Not only is this an ugly, tasteless 


addition to our normally picturesque _ 


campus, the bigger picture is that it 
wort work. The campaign is a short 
stumble from Titty Lovers Unite for 
the Lactation Sensation Gripping the 
Nation (TLULSGN), if you'll par- 
don some reductio ad absurdum. 

When you engage in exhibition- 
ist style advertising like this you do 
two things. 

First, you make your cause match 
the tone of your advertising. Per- 
sonally, I think breast cancer is an 
incredibly somber and important 
cause. Advocacy organizations like 
the NBCF (National Breast Cancer 
Foundation) and NCS (National 
Cancer Society) use more subtle 
advertising. They have success- 
fully associated “Pink Ribbon” 
with the cause, and use it to great 
effect. They hosteventslike“Rock the 
Ribbon” and the “Pink Ribbon Chal- 





lenge.” Much more accessible, no? 

Second, you force people to make 
a decision about your advertising. 
The in-your-face advertising strategy 
for advocacy has been used to mixed 
result. PETA (People for the Ethical 
‘Treatment of Animals) have certain- 
ly made their cause heard, but have 
undoubtedly scared off. potential 
supporters with their more extreme 
stances and dernonstrations. 

My aunt was diagnosed with 
breast cancer last year. She went 
though some difficult chemother- 
apy, at a period when her son was 
moving away and her daughter 
moving to college. She was helped 
through it by advanced medicine, 
support from my family, and deter- 
mination with a positive attitude. 

P’m sure someone could argue dif- 
ferently, but I think that what seems 
likearelentless campaignto make the 
word “boobs” acceptable, and alien- 
ate the large part of Juniata that isn’t 
comfortable with your aggressive 
style of advertising does not help her. 

When you come up with a better 
system, 1’li be the first to donate. Un- 
til then, please ease up, you’re mak- 
ing yourselves look like boobs. 


Acer Van Wallendael 
Class of 2011 





not fret. Changing up your driv- 
ing technique can often be just 
as effective. 

By slowing down and being less 
ageressive when using the gas and 
brake pedals, your mpg will increase. 

Though being environmenially 
responsible can sometimes be a dif- 
ficult task for the average college 
student, you do not have to drink 
solely from a mason jar or trade 
your Toyota in for a road bike 
to be sustainable. 

Think twice about your purchas- 
ing decisions, and do not be fooled 
by a shiny green coating over an 
otherwise standard ~=— product. 
Sometimes “gomg green” is just 
about getting smart. 
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Music is an environmentally 
linked experience. Whether you 
listen to a certain song, band or 
gence. can heavily depend on 
where you are or what you are do- 
ing. This doesn’t sound like a big 
deal, but when you look at music 
production from this standpoint, it 
can take on.a whole new light. 

Let me put it this way. If you're 
a producer and your target audi- 
ence is a young, active person, 
what kind of music are you going 
to be looking for? All you have 
to do is go to the gym to answer 
this question. 

No matter when you go to the 
gym, the music playing is fast and 
rhythm heavy with a steady pace. 
Whether they're playing rock, met- 
al or techno, it has a strong back- 


beat meant to get the blood pump- 
ing. if you're trying to sell this sort 
of music, you have an everyday 
outlet where you know people 
are going to want to listen. 

Aside from the gym, one of the 
most popular places to listen to 
tunes is in the car. I myself love 
this location more than any other 
for several different reasons. On 
the one hand, it's just a badass 
feeling to pretend you have your 
own theme music. It’s nice to feel 
like the main. character in a movie 
sometimes, even if it’s just for that 
five minute drive across town. 
Sophomores Becca Swaintek and 
Ben Tritsch each responded that 
they like an “upbeat” sound while 
in the car. 

On the other hand, Swaintek 
states that “Tf I'm in bed or just sit- 
ting on the couch, I tend to listen 
to calmer, usually acoustic mu- 
sic.” Freshman Emily Evey backs 


istening here, there a 


up this idea to a degree. “I really 
only listen to pop music when in 
the car or at dances. That's re- 
ally the only exception, but mood 
definitely overrides location.” 

This idea of mood overriding 
location seems to be a common, if 
not universal, idea. While just be- 
ing in the car or at the gym may 
automatically brighten the mood 
for some people, it may not have 
that effect on others. 

For many people, feeling like 
you can conquer the world or that 
its crumbling down around you. 
matters more than where you are. 
Tritsch, though he usually prefers 
ar. upbeat sound while in the car, 
says that what he listens to really 
depends on his mood. 

Conversely, there are people 
where qualifiers like “location” 
and “mood” play a much smaller 
role in the music they choose to lis- 
ten to. Junior Brian Costello for one 











is a proud, self-proclaimed metal 
head. When given the choice, he 
will listen to “Metallica”, “Slip- 
knot” and “Killswitch Engage”. 

At times this can even become a 
problem, most notably at the gym. 
While he would like to listen to his 
own music on his iPod while lift 
ing, the gym’s policy restricts all 
personal music devices to cardio 
machines for safety reasons. Sorry 
Brian, you can beat the living day 
lights out of someone in a mosh 
pit, but you can’t do squats to 
sounds of “Slipknot.” 

Sophomore Liz Sunde is a simi- 
lar, if a Jess extreme, case. “Music 
is an anyplace kind of thing for 
me, and the genre doesn’t really 
affect where I want to listen to it,” 
says Sunde. However, she goes 
on to say, “My favorite thing is 
probably walking and_ listening 
to music.” 

As with so many features of life, 
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mere 


the thing that drives someone to 
listen to a particular type of music 
really seems to differ from person 
to person. Whether it is where 
they are, what they're doing, how 
they feel or anything in between, 
different notions affect people 
in different ways. It is comparable 
to any time you try to label some- 
one. More often than not, you're 
going to be making a generaliza- 
tion that doesn’t apply to everyone 
you meet. 

That being said, a person's envi- 
ronment seems to definitely play 
some role in the tunes they prefer. 
Whether there is any predictable 
“formula” as to how a person's 
environment will affect them is 
still in doubt, however. That's the 
beauty of it though. You don’t al- 
ways need to explain why some- 
one loves what they love. Some- 
times you can just sit back and 
enjoy the ride. ; 








“A terrific film, released at the 
wrong time.” ‘That was my ver- 
dict for JJ. Abrams’ reboot of “Star 
Trek.” Truth be told, I felt that in- 
stead of turning the life-inducing 
electrodes towards the remains 
of one of its deceased franchises, 
Paramount and Company should 
have made one last film with the 
cast of the Next Generation. There 
are three reasons “Enterprise-E” 
should have completed its jour- 
ney and why the preceding series 
should not have been resurrected 
in the way it had been: “Nemesis,” 
characters andl, finally, politics. 

For the fans that did not see the 
“fmal chapter” of Captain. Picard 
and his company, “Star Trelc 
Nemesis” left the audience with 
several unresolved plotlines. Some 
of these include Data's death and 
half-completed resurrection; the 
matriage of Captain Picard and 
Doctor Crusher — an event that 
was supposed to occur in the im- 
mediate timeline established in the 
television show’s concluding arc 
“All Good Things....”; and finally, 
a potential peace between the 
Federation and the Romulans, 
which was left ambiguous (f I 
may use a television comparison, 
the importance of this event is 
akin to the castaways’ rescue from 
“Gilligan's Island.”) But, much like 
how they handled another series 
within the franchise, “Enterprise”, 
Berman and Braga decided to 
show their love of the fans in a 
taunting conclusion. 

While the creative team decided 
to leave the characters in half-com- 
pleted. arcs of development, they 
also slapped the fans in the face 
with another maneuver: recasting 
the actors from “The Original Se- 
ries.” Recasting while the majority 


of the cast is alive and healthy is a 
soulless maneuver. 

Now, this is upsetting because 
these men and women made the 
characters what they were. They 
had to deal with all of the unex- 
pected baggage that came from 
having a canceled show turn into a 
cult favorite, and, eventually, blos- 
som into a near billion-dollar fran- 
chise. More importantly, however, 
they had to deal with the hideous 
duality that came with this trans- 
formation. 

Thus, with the “Star Trek’ re 
boot we have everyone in the crew 
recast except for Spock, who was 
played by both Zachary Quinto 
and Leonard Nimoy himself. 
What? This can occur in the film 
because the film involves anoth- 
ex Romulan dissident traveling 
through a wormhole to the time 
period in the early days of the Fed- 
eration. And of course his main 
goals are to exact his campaign of 
genocide and, oh yes, orchestrate 
his oh-so-sweet revenge on Kirk 

Since they made a great deal of 
having this cecur from Picard’s 
time’ period, why couldn't they 
have included the narrative in- 
volving the genocide that sets 
the intricate chain of events into 
motion? Sure, they made a comic 
book out of it, but it is a disservice 
to everybody. 

It taunts the audience of what 
could have been (Data conquered 
death; Picard oversaw the peace 
process and watches a good friend 
transform into an enemy thanks to 
tragedy.) But, new faces and ignor- 
ing the “Next Generation” crew 
seemed to have been the creative 
team’s decisions. And what does 
this bode for the future? That they 
too will be heartlessly recast? And 


age is certainly not a factor; all of 
them are alive in and terrific health. 

Now, this connects to my final 
argument. the political context. Ar- 
tistically, we need Picard in our cur- 
rent times. We, the United States, 
have ended a campaign of imperi- 
alism in the East and are beginning 
to acknowledge our wrongs. All of 
this is mirrored with Picard: here 
is a captain who believes in intel- 
lect, peace and avoiding war when 
necessary. We do not need any war 
happy-happy interstellar cowboys 
who spend. their time being disci- 
plined for their actions; that would 
have been appropriate during the 
previous administration, but not 
now. In short, the one constant 
of the franchise is that it typically 
parallels the political climates of 
the time, until now. As a result, we 
have a well-made film that feels in- 
appropriate for these times. 

Poor writing, unnecessary re- 
casting and our current political cli- 
mate (the reboot film was written 
during the Bush years, a fact that 
the writers have acknowledged 
on numerous occasions) have 
aborted one franchise, and thrown. 
the other into a blind flight. While 
it has been declared that the next 
film will center on the continuing 
adventures of the recast Enterprise 
crew, one can only hope that the 
creative team will find a way to 
correct their decision and be able 
to pass the torch on better terms, 
instead of another insurrection. 

After all, hope is what Rod- 


_ denberry wrote about and cre- 


ated when he set out to make 
the much-loved “Wagon Train’ 
im space,” all those years ago. it 
would be a disservice if pessimism 
would claim dominion on the 
loyal fans’ consciences. 















If you were to type in the word 
webcomic into Google, you'd re- 
ceive over five million web hits 
and almost a million images. So 
what is a webcomic? Wikipedia 
says that it is a comic found pri- 
marily online, but some are also 


later published in newspapers, | 


magazines and self-published 
books. So why is a ‘book’ column. 
doing a piece on comics? Simple, it 
is something I enjoy reading, and 
some of the plots are so complex, 
the entire story still has not been 
told after a few years. [am also not 
bored. with the stories, even when 
the characters make decisions that 
I dislike. I arn perpetually hooked 
on the story. 

One of the first webcomics I 
found myself immersed in was 
“Questionable Content’ by J. 
Jacques. It is about to surpass 1800 
comics and I did not start read- 
ing it till two summers ago. This 
means I sat down and read over 
1500 comics in the span of about 
two weeks. Thankfully “QC” is 
a webcomic that updates every 
weekday so I do not have to wait 
long for the next part of the story. 
The whole comic centers around 
a group of friends and their daily 
lives, including Pintsize. Pintsize 
is an anthroPC who talks and 
gets into mischief constantly. For 
the most part it could be a snap 
shot into your own life, minus 
Pinisize and his friends of course. 
Seriously, robois make life more 
interesting, trust me. 

Another webcomic I stalk 
“weekdaily” would have to be 
“Girls With Slingshots” by Dani- 
elle Corsetto. While “OC” has a 
talking robot, “GWS” has a talk- 
ing cactus that the one character 


an the 
news? 


can only hear when she has been 
drinking. Again, this comic could 
be a shot of someone's everyday 
life and the story is just captivat- 
ing, at least for me. I think I stum- 
bled upon this one via a tumbir 
page. For the record, tumblr is an 
amazing place to come across just 
about anything. Remember this 
the next time you have a paper 
due and need to procrastinate. 

Unfortunately, I cannot have it 
so perfectly planned that all the 
webcomics I follow update every 
weekday. “Magpie Luck” by Ka- 
tie Sekelsky updates only on Tues- 
days and Thursdays. This can be 
bloody annoying. However, I do 
enjoy this comic because its dif- 
ferent from the others that I read. 
“Magpie Luck” is a collection of 
stories about a time traveller for 
hire, named Tristan. I cannot re- 
tember how exactly I found this 
one, but I think it was through an- 
other webcomic. A lot of webcom- 
ics have links to other awesome 
webcomics on their site. 

“Wasted Talent” by Angela 
Melick is another webcomic fo- 
cusing on the author's own life ex- 
periences. It started when she was 
im college and has lasted through 
dating, jobs and her marriage to 
her husband. This comic is told 
in real life fashion with tons of 
sarcasm. Updates for this one are 
not regular at ali because well, this 
is someone's life. She tries to be 
somewhat regular but between 
work, hobbies, married life, etc, 
things can get a bit hectic. I read 
this one mainly for her style and 
snapshots of life in a comedic 
manner. A friend. of mine sent me 
the link to this and my productiv- 
ity for that day plummeted while 
my inner nerd soared. 

One webcomic that most peo- 
ple may know already is “xked’” 
by Randall Munroe. What I love 
the most about this webcomic is 
that it is one of the most “nerd-tas- 
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NAGENGAST: In Nov. 2008 
we Democrats partied like Keith 
Richards and Paris Hilton at a Lon- 
don nightclub. The campus was 
overrun by hysterical activists — 
drunk on idealism and optimism. 
It was our party and we did as we 
pleased. The Republicans siayed 
home and cried into their martinis. 
While the heartless conservatives 
plotted revenge, we danced on 
their graves. The Rugby. parties 
in East Houses were like Baptist 
church gatherings compared to the 
first Obamafest. 

By contrast, the Nov. 2010 ver- 
sion of Obamafest made the PAX- 
O meetings seem like an Animal 
House frat party. What happened 
in just two short years? I think the 
lights came on at the end of the 
2008 party and we realized that our 
new lover was not as pretty as we 
had hoped. Or maybe the Demo- 
crats were all hung over from the 


first Obamafest, too tired for any- 
thing but a Baker brunch. 

Prior to the recent midterm elec- 
tion Obama couldn’t get enough 
support in Washington to push 
through the changes we wanted. 
But now he will be a very lonely 
man. He tried to bring back the 
happy crowds, but only the cyni- 
cal, reborn Republicans answered. 
the invitation. 

How could we have known 
that the conservatives were like 
zombies who didn’t realize that 
they were dead? Just to be sure 
that our second party would be 
a flop, the Republicans stole the 
music and the drinks, and then uri- 
nated on our hopeful dance floor. 
Nonetheless, Zach Gordon and a 
handful of JC Democrats showed 
up at the party. 

They cried into their granola and 
sang “Don't stop thinking about to- 
morrow.” When the sun came up 


they dried their tears and agreed 
to meet again at Obamafest TT in 
2012. 

What have we learned from the 
past two years? 1) We Democrats 
love to party, but we have a short 
attention span and we fade out 
quickly; 2) The Republicans are 
boring and suspicious, but they 
are committed to their beliefs. 
While we recover from hangovers, 
they plan the next attack; 3) In the 
words of my old rugby coach: “Tt’s 
fun to drink, but it’s a lot more fun 
to win.” 


CAROLYN: By the time you 
read this column in the new- 
est issue of “The Juniatian” the 
midterm election 2010 will be 
decided. I hope you voted. Well, 
maybe J don't. 

I couldn’thelp but notice that the 
general excitement for this election, 
a seriously competitive and ‘high 
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stakes’ decision on Juniata’s cam- 
pus, was very different from our 
last presidential election in 2008. 
And by different I mean there was 
absolutely no excitement on cam- 
pus. Did students (besides Zach 
Gordon) even know there was an 
election going on? 

Perhaps they did. But I don’t 
think Juniata students cared this 
time around. Especially our Juruata 
students of the Democrat or liberal 
persuasion. This decision in this 
midterm election carries enormous 
consequences for the Dems, and 
where were our passionate stu- 
dent and faculty activists this time 
around? I didn’t hear the chant of 
“Yes, we STILL can!” 

I want to know where the 
floods of Obama’s supporters are 
now on this campus. Why aren't 
they out there, still supporting a 
president, a party, and an agenda 
they campaigned for so vigorously 
two years ago? 

There may be many reasons, 
the most obvious of which would 
be the fact that midterm elections 
generally draw fewer voters than 
elections during presidential years. 

However, I think there’s more. 
Students (and other voters who 





Around 
Town 
STEVEN 
GOEHRING 
Want to find buried treasure? 
Well, keep your copy of the “The 
Juniatian” open to “Around 
Town,” because this issue’s Driv- 
ing Directions are a treasure map 
guaranteed to lead you the right di- 
rection! Lincoln Caverns is located 
only 5 miles driving distance from 
Juniata and is sure to please. While 
the author and the Lincoln Cav- 
ems staff obviously asks you not 
to take any physical “treasures” 
from the cave, I'm sure you'll 
come home with plenty of photo- 
graphs, gift shop purchases and 
memories as well. 

Lincoln Caverns and Whisper 
Rocks are two caves at the same 
location, and you can take a tour 
through both with just one admis- 
sion. The caves are open daily start- 
ing at 9 a.m., with the last available 
tour leaving at 4 p.m. Although 
hours are longer during the sum- 
mer, the cave is still open every 
day through the end of November 
(except on Thanksgiving). Lincoln 
Caverns is located such a short dis- 
tance from town that any Juniata 
student should see it. Did you do 
anything as interesting as touring 
two fascinating caves on your last 
study break? Probably not! 

Lincoln Caverns was discovered 
in 1930 when road crews were 
building Route 22, While drill- 
ing into rock preparing to blast 
away part of a mountain, the crew 
realized that their drill wasn’t hit- 
ting anything. They blasted the 
rock wall anyway, and found an 
entrance to a substantial network 
of caves. 

The part damaged im the blast 
was reinforced and closed up 
again, leaving a large part of the 
cave with its natural beauty intact. 
The caves were first opened for 
tours.in 1931. In 1932,-the Dun- 
lavy family purchased the caves 
from a local farmer and began 
giving touxs themselves. The 
Dunlavys still run the caves, two 
generations and 80 years after they 
were discovered. 

Over the course of the years 








Huntingdon’s buried treasure 


managing tours through Lincoln 
Caverns, the second-generation 
owner, Myron Dunlavy, Jr, discov- 
ered a second cave on the property. 
When he was 19, Dunlavy climbed 
down a sinkhole and found him- 
self in what is now called Whisper 
Rocks. Some of Lincoln Caverns 
has damage from early after its dis- 
covery; however, Whisper Rocks is 
as close to pristine as any publicly 
accessible cave could be. Touring 
both caves gives a great impres- 
sion of how caves form and why 
they are unique, beautiful and 
important to protect. 

You can buy a tour ticket from 
the gift shop, located right next 
to the parking lot. Once your 
tour starts, a knowledgeable and 
friendly tour guide will lead you 
to a map of the caves and a photo 
display of some hard-to-reach ar- 
eas of the caves that you won't see 
on the tour. You then make a short 
hike up the hill to Lincoln Caverns, 
and tour that cave. Once you fin- 
ish there, you proceed up the hill 
to Whisper Rocks and tour the 
second cave. You can then walk 
around outside, to see the sinkhole 
entrance through which Whisper 
Rocks was discovered. 

The caves are fairly easy to walk 
through, with a few tight spaces 


requiring you to duck or squeeze 
a little. You never have to crawl 


or walk long distances while bent 
over, and the tour guides carefully 
point out any low ceilings. Rail- 
ings and steps have been added to 
aid in walking around, and there 
are lights to help you see the cave 
formations better. At one point the 
tour guide even immerses you in 
complete darkness. The cave is 52 
degrees year-round, ‘so it's a com- 
fortable and easy place to visit. 

So what is there to see in the 
caves? The caverns include the 
usual stalactites and stalagmites, 
and much more. There are natu- 
ral columns and several rocks that 
look like familiar things, like a gi- 
gantic ice-cream float. You'll see 
rare, pure-white calcite rock depos- 
ited by highly filtered groundwa- 
ter. There are many more interest- 
ing formations, from Soda Straws 
to Cave Grapes and from Cave Ba- 
con to Cave Popcom. Hungry yet? 
Then be sure to grab some food 
from the gift shop snack bar. 

Lincoln Caverns is well worth a 
visit, and is, pardon the pun, one 
cool place. So take the short drive 
up the hill and dig up some good 
old-fashioned adventure! 

Driving directions: Leave cam- 
pus and cross the Juniata River on 
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The Lincoln Caverns consist of 
twe full-size caves that have been 
excavated over 80 years. With a 
multitude of formations, the site 
is an appealing tourist attvaction. 


the Penn Street bridge (near 8th 
Street). Cross the railroad tracks on 
the other side of the river, then tum 
left to get to Rt. 22 West. Drive west 
on 22 up the first hill. ‘You will see 
large yellow signs for Lincoln Cav- 
ems on your right and left. Turn 
right at where the signs tell you 
to, where the road levels off after 
a short downhill stretch. There is 
plenty of parking on site. 











jomed the Obama bandwagon) 
don’t have the chance to ‘male his- 
tory’ anymore. Why vote this time 
if they can’t put the first black man 
in the Oval office anymore? Yes, 
this does mean I think a majority of 
Juniata students voted for Obama 
because he is black. No, this 
doesn’t mean I don’t think America 
achieved a momentous historical 
event when Obama was elected. 

I believe many Juniata students 
voted for the wrong reason. Now 
that there is so much public and 
political opposition against the 
Democrats and Obama, his many 
college-aged supporters have fled. 

Second, and not to give away 
my political ideology, perhaps stu- 
dents and Americans in general 
are losing faith in “Yes, we can!” 
With no results, growing unem- 
ployment, a bigger deficit, and the 
only progress made is the contin- 
ual blame of George W. Bush, stu- 
dents might not want to be associ- 
ated with this president and party 
anymore. Maybe they‘d like anew 
strategy for governing this nation. 

Perhaps that's why 2010 or cam- 
pus looks a lot different for the JC 
Dems than 2008 did. “Yes, I did’ 
has turned into ‘Oh no, I didn’t’ 





Cartoons 
accessible 
on the web 


» from COMICS page 9 


tic’ comics I-have ever encoun- 
tered. Directly from the banner 
at the top of the page comes this, 
“xked. A webcomic of romance, 


sarcasm, math, and language.” 


with those elements. There is not 


is an element I really enjoy from 
this. Different from the other we- 
beomics I read, I've actually not 
read all of the archives of “xked.” 
I will get to read them eventually, 
more than likely, while I procras- 
tinate in yet another course. 

Webcomics come in all shapes, 
sizes and styles. With all that 
variety, there is bound to be a 
webcomic for everyone. Person- 
ally, I religiously stalk two of the 
five listed here. The other three, 
I mark my last place, and, about 
once every two weeks, I read 
a few comics in a row. Some 
people have to start their day 
with a coffee and the newspaper. 
I prefer to start mine with either 
tea or coffee and my daily dose 
of webcomics. 











For me, you cannot go wrong - 


a cohesive plot to “xked”, unlike |. 
other webcomics I read, but that 
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By Sera Ruccmro 





The Landmark Conference 
preseason coach’s poll ranked the 
Jumata men’s soccer team dead 
last. Known for years as confer 
ence basernent dwellers, not many 
onlookers gave the team a chance 
for success. The Eagles used their 
2010 campaign te change those 
beliefs. 

Although the team’s 9-8-1 over- 
all record may not seem like an 
awe-inspiring statistic, only one 
team in schooi history collected 
more wins in a season. 

But, no other team in Juniata 
history had a higher winning per- 
centage than this season’s Eagles. 

“It feels pretty good to be a part 
of the team with the best winning 
percentage in school history,” said 
senior captain Tyler Morelli. “T 
still think we could have done bet- 
ter, but T couldn’t be happier with 
the way the season went. Everyone 
contributed something different, 
and this year’s team was the most 
cohesive team I have ever been a 
part of.” 

Winning percentage was not 
the only record that was broken, 
though. 

Juniata’s “sticky” defense al- 
lowed only 24 goals m 18 games 
played. That is four less goals than 
the previous record set in 2002. 
Impressive, considering that team 
only played 16 games, two less 
than the current 18 game format. 

Along with allowing the fewest 
goals, the group tallied the most 
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shutouts in school history with six. 
Next year’s squad will have big 
shoes to fill; three of the four start- 
ing defenders were senior captains. 

“TY think it is obvious that our 
defensive play will be struck the 
hardest from the loss of our se- 
niors,” said junior center-midfield- 
er Luke Waddell. “Kohr, Morelli, 
Roberts, Kohler and Trinclisti were 
all big contributors to ovr shutout 
and goals-against records. The 
returning backs have to find some 
strength and really work on their 
touches to be able to solidify the 
back as our seniors did this year.” 

Solid defensive play was relied 
on throughout the year. This was 
evident when the Eagles faced the 
Landmark Conference defending 
champion and preseason favorite 
Catholic University. 

Two overtime periods, 110 min- 
utes overall, were necessary for the 
Eagles to record their first poit (a 
tie or win) ever against Catholic, 
tying 1-1. 

This result was highlighted by 
the defensive play of sophomore 
goalkeeper Ezra Cassel. His 17 
saves and outstanding play during 
the entire match earned him defen- 
sive player of the week honors in 
the Landmark Conference. 

“Tt was a complete team effort,” 
said sophomore Greg Hess, the 
team’s leading goal scorer. “We 
knew we could hang with them 
and everyone on the team gave 
all they had. We would definitely 
rather win, but we'll take a point 
against a great team in a really 
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Seniors Kristen Noetzel and Steph Strauss go for a block in a recent 
home match versus Emory University. The team put up a fight but lost 


the match. 
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Senior Noah Bowers runs the bail up the field in a recent 1-0 win against Penn State Harrisburg. The soccer 
team finished out their season 9-2-1, making this the best season for JC Men’s Soccer in school history. 


good conference.” 

In conference play, the standings 
are based on a point system; a win 
is worth three pomts while a tie is 
worth one. With that one point, the 
Eagles accurnulated more pois 
than any other Juniata team in 
Landmark Conference history. A 


Seniors sa 


win earlier in the season against 
Goucher College helped the team 
hit four points in conference play, 
trumping the program high three 
achieved twice before. 

Although it is still a losing re- 
cord, year after year the Landmark 
Conference proves to be one of the 





toughest conferences on the east 
coast. Multiple teams represent the 
conference annually in the national 
tournament. 

The Eagles will not be included 
in post-season play, but with their 


see MENS SOCCER page 15 
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Women Strive for first rings of career 


By Cameron ANDREW 


Juniata Women’s volleyball 
is moving towards the end of yet 
another great season, with a cur- 
rent record of 28 wins and only 5 
losses. 

However, with the ending of 
a season comes the last matches 
for the seniors Steph Strauss and 
Kristen Noetzel. The Eagles have 
to prepare to lose two great athletes 
and friends who will be missed on 
and off the court. 

The past two seasons Steph has 
been a full time starter and one 
of the most consistent players in 
every match. Coaches, fans and 
teammates always expect her to 
set a ball that a normal setter could 
never dream of setting. 

This season Noetzel has been a 
staple point to the Eagles offense 
and overall success as a constant 
offensive threat. She currently has 
a .388 attack percentage for the 
season with an average of 2.50 
kills per set. 

During Strauss’ sophomore 
season she split time with Beth 
Kozak who was another setter. 
Strauss said, “It worked well with 
our strengths and also gave me 
some great experience as a young 
player.” 

Looking back on her early years 
as a Juniata volleyball player and 
asked about how nervous she was 
the first time she stepped on the 
court, Strauss said, “I was defi- 
nitely nervous the first time I was 
put in a match my freshman year. 
Playing in college is such a differ- 
ent experience than high school 
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and club, but the upperclassmen 
really helped me to be less ner- 
vous durmg my first few collegiate 
matches.” 

However, now as one of those 
upperclassmen and a veteran lead- 
er on the team she said, “It’s more 
of a nervous excitement which 
isn’t necessarily a bad thing. I just 
try to stay focused and tum my 
nervousness into positive energy 
on the court. I try to help the fresh- 
men be less nervous just like the 
upperclassmen did for me in my 
freshman year.” 

The Women’s volleyball team 
won national championships im 
2004 and 2006. Both Strauss and 
Noetzel missed winning one by 
just a year. Over the past three 
years though, the Eagles have 
reached the National Semifinals 
twice and the National Champion- 
ship match once, the 2009 season. 

After developing a close friend- 
ship over the past three years, 
Strauss and Noetzel would like 
nothing more to leave Juniata 
with a ring. “Winning the National 
Championship would be the per- 
fect ending to our senior season. 
it is something we have worked 
so hard for the past four years and 
want it more than anything this 
year. We want to win it for each 
other, our coaches, alumni and for 
Juniata in general,” said Strauss. 

Noetzel had a similar view say- 
ing, “We have nothing left to lose. 
It would be the best outcome to a 
Juniata career. I finished my last 
season in high school on a win; I 
would love to do the same thing 
here at Juniata.” 


Strauss and WNoetzel, having 
now played together for three 
years, have obviously seen nauch 
change and improvement in one 
another. Strauss said, “[Noetzel] is 
a great leader on the court and has © 
really stepped up this year. Being 
the only two seniors this year, we 
have really gotten closer and came 
together to make sure our last sea- 
Son is 4 great one.” 

Having volleyball as a focal 
point of their lives for four years 
now, it will be strange for Strauss 
and Noetzel to not being playing 
volleyball everyday. 

However Strauss said, “I love 
volleyball too much to be done 
with it after my career is over at 
Juniata. I definitely want to. go 
ito coaching in order to pass on 
my passion and knowledge for the 
game to younger players. But right 
now, l am just trying to enjoy every 
opportunity I get to play the game | 
love with an awesome team.” 

As for Noetzel, after college she 
said, “I want to iry the business 
world first. Later in my life | can 
see myself joining a league just for 
fim and possibly coaching in the 
future.” 

Noetzel also said, “I’m planning 
on. first finding a job right out of 
college either back in New York 
City or another city working with 
sports marketing or public rela- 
tions.” 

The semors and the rest of the 
team are now preparing for the 
Landmark Conference Tourna- 
ment on Saturday, Nov. 6, as they 
begin a run at the National Cham- 
pionship for the last time. 
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By Tromas Ecx 





In every sport, injuries are part 
of the game. Losing an important 
player hurts, but it allows others to 
step up. 

The 2010 Juniata women’s soc- 
cer team is no different. Dealing 
with an infury to a starting goal- 
Keeper, the Eagles banded together 
to produce a successful season, 
complete with a berth in the Land- 
mark Conference playoffs. 

Senior Lauren Auster-Gussman 
went down with a severe finger 
ingury before the season’s open- 
ing whistle sounded. “We were 
playing Mansfield University in 
a preseason scrimmage, and after 
making a diving save I noticed my 
finger was not in my glove the right 
way. Once I ripped my glove off] 
imew something was wrong with 
my finger,” said Auster-Gussman. 

Auster-Gussman was sidelined 
for the first five weeks of the sea- 
son. The injury left the Eagles 
with two goalies to man the net, 
senior Kristen Penska and sopho- 
more Gabrielle Ricciardi. 

The team’s goals were not af- 
fected by the loss of Auster-Guss- 
man. “Even though losing Lauren 
hurt, we knew that we had two very 
good goalies in Kristen (Penska) 
and Gabbi (Ricciardi). We were 


very confident that they could get 
the job done,” said freshman mid- 
fielder Mackenzie Coulter-Kem. 

Penska and Ricciardi knew they 
needed to step up. “Both Gabbi 
and I were the ones who really had 
to turn on the hard work. it essen- 
tially required a lot of our time and 
our effort, and after her injury we 
realized that,” said Penska. 

Penska is not a new face to the 
lineup. In her first three years at 
Juniata she appeared im 20 con- 
tests, startng 13. “Kristen and I 
have always started on and off. 
She has done a really great job this 
year,” said Auster-Gussman. 

Penska leads the goalkeepers in 
games started with nine. In those 
starts, she has amassed a total of 
39 saves while posting a record of 
4-5. “Kristen has really stepped up 
and been a leader, not only for the 
defense but also the entire team,” 
said junior defender Nikki Han- 
kinson. 

Penska’s vocal leadership has 
helped in the development of a 


strong defensive back line. “Kris- | 


ten likes to stay back on her line 
and she is very good at commu- 
nicating with the defenders,” said 
Hankinson. 

Ricciardi has also played signifi- 
cant minutes in goal for the Eagles 
this season. In her four starts, she 
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ising problems for 
ecer progression 


has stopped 14 shots, registering 
one shutout while compiling a 4-1 
record. 

“Gabbi really stepped up this 
year. Last year as a freshrnan she 
came in and learned a loi. You can 
see this year how a year of training 


is really paying off with her,” said . 


Auster-Gussman. 

Leadership from the two senior 
goaltenders along with encourag- 
ing support has helped Ricciardi 
develop into a solid player. “Com- 
ing up as the only underclassmen 
goalkeeper, it was very beneficial 
for me because both of them were 
very helpful. Lauren and Kristen 
both would give me pointers to 
help me improve,” said Ricciardi. 

After missing the first twelve 
games of the season, Auster-Guss- 
man retumed to the lineup October 
13th at home against Penn-State 
Harrisburg. She registered just 
over eleven minutes of play in an 
Eagles victory. In her return to 
conference play, Auster-Gussman 
played half the game against Drew 
University, splitting the time with 
Penska. 

Since Auster-Gussman’s _ re- 
turn to the field, all of the goalies 
have started at least one game in 
the conference. “Kristen started 
against Drew and her and Goose 
both played that game. Goose 
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Freshman midfielder, Jenna Redrigue, attempts to get around her oppo- 
nent. JCWS played Landmark rival Drew University Wed. Nov. 3. 


then played the whole game when 
we clinched a playoff spot against 
Susquehanna. Gabbi then finished 
out our conference play against 
Scranton. All three of them were 
a big reason in helping us make the 
playoffs,” said Hankinson. 

With the Eagles using three dif- 
ferent players in goal, the team has 
leamed how to adjust to the differ- 
ent styles of play. “With Lauren 
returning to the lineup, we now 
have three goalies on the team that 
we know can get the job done. 


No matter who is in goal, we as a 
defense know how to adapt to the 
way they play,” said Hankinson. 
Tn order for the Eagles to win the 
conference tournament there are 
still some things to be improved 
upon. “Shooting more frequently 
and sooner will help us to throw 
opposing keepers off balance. I 
think that we could also. go into 
tackles more consistently. I feel if 
we do both of these things we have 
a shot to win the championship,” 
said Auster-Gussman. 





Juniata Cross Country shines at Landmarks 


Following second and third finishes in the conference, runners look ahead to NCAA’s 


By Erin L. McGinury 


The men’s & women’s Cross 
Country teams have just finished 
the Landmark Conference Cham- 
pionship weekend and both teams 
are looking to make a run in the 
NCAA finals. This year the Land- 
mark Conference Final was held 
at Goucher College in Towson, 
Maryland. The men’s team fin- 
ished in second place with a total 
of 61 points, 23 points behind ihe 














‘ Hoffinan. 


first place finisher Scranton Uni- 
versity. The women’s team fin- 
ished third with a total of 85 points, 
34 points behind the first place fin- 
isher Scranton University as well. 
“Tt was sunny and warm so it 
was a perfect day for racing. We 
had a few of our top runners sick 
or injured, and now they are fi- 
nally healthy again, so everything 
is looking very optimistic,” said 
junior cross country runner Casey 
Senior runner Steve 








Schmitt remembers going into a 
conference final four years ago, at 
the same course at Goucher. “It 
was like running through a swamp; 
when it rained, it poured.” 

Going into the weekend, the 
men’s team was ranked third, 
behind first place Susquehanna 
and second place Moravian with 
Scranton rounding out the top 
four place holders. According to 
Schmitt, the rankings really are 
just numbers. “We feel like we’re 
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Juniata Women’s Crose Country team warms up befere their practice. ICWXC placed third at the Landmark 
Conference championship meet on Sat. Oct. 30. Three Juniata women received all-conference honors. 


coming into the radar like a dark 
horse. The ranking doesn’t make a 
difference at all, it’s just more fuel 
for the fire.” 

That definitely added some fuel 
to the fire, especially for Schmitt 
who eamed first team all confer- 


‘ence honors for the first time in 


his college career. Schmitt, along 
with junior teammate Ceth Parker, 
both eamed this prestigious award. 
Nate Alter, a freshman, was right 
behind the upperclassmen eaming 
second team all conference honors. 

Going into the race, Schmitt 
knew exactly what needed to be 
accomplished. “We need to have 
our top five guys in the top four- 
teen or fifteen. Ideally, our top five 
needs to be in all conference.” 

The placing for the tearns de- 
pends on the top five rumers. 
Whoever the top five runners are, 
and what place they finish im, de- 
termimes the team’s overall rank- 
ing. The higher the top five run- 
ners place, the better chances the 
team has of capturing the top spots 
overall. Parker finished fifth over- 
all, Schmitt came in shcth and Alter 
finished 13. Junior Nik Kena was 
18 overall while fellow junior Jon 
Pfadenhauer finished out the top 
five in 19. 

The girls’ cross country team 
came into the weekend ranked 
third as well. Holding up first 
place going inte the championship 
race was Scranton, followed by 
second ranked Susquehanna, with 
Catholic rounding out the top four. 

The women’s team posted three 
females on the all conference team 
as well. Sophomore Caroline 
Morgan eamed first team all con- 
ference honors while freshman 
Katrina woods and junior Jessica 
Koenig earned second team all 
conference honors. 


Morgan finished seventh over- 


all, with Woods coming in ninth - 


and Koenig in tenth. Senior Me- 
gan McQuillan finished 29 and 
freshman Alyssa Grube finished 
30 to round out the top five place 
finishers for the women’s team. 

Going into the finals, the teams 
haven’t run in awhile. Their pre- 
vious meet was exactly two weeks 
ago, however they still need to 
stay active and in their best shape 
of the season. The team meeting 
before the championship race re- 
ally set things into perspective for 
Hoffman. “We sat down with the 
coaches and had a team meeting 
the other day and discussed all of 
our goals. Everybody had to go 
out and have a good race. This 
is something we need to do every 
day, but this is the championship.” 

McQuillan is pleased with the 
team’s results for the regular sea~- 
son. “Overall, we did well, but due 
to some sicknesses and injuries we 
did not race to our full potential, 
but given the circumstances we 
did well and are happy with the 
results.” 

The rankings for NCAA’s or 
ECAC’s have not yet been posted, 
but both the men’s and women’s 
teams are confident that they will 
be a few runners in the regionals 


' on November 13 at Cooper’s Lake 


Campground in Slipper Rock in 
hopes of furthering their season. 


- Fortunate for Juniata, they have ex- 


perience running at this course, as 
they ran there in the beginning of 
the month. “Knowing the course 
well does have it’s advantages. 
Knowing where to surge and ter- 
rain really helps.” said McQuillan. 
Unlike the Landmark Conterence, 
where they could send twelve run- 
ners, each team is only allowed to 
send up to seven runners. 
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By ANDREW Hirsce 





The Juniata College football 
team has been improving on a 
week to week basis for most of the 
season. For most college students, 
staying focused from preseason in 
mid-August to the end of the sea- 
son in mid-November would be a 
difficult task. 

From game to game, the Eagles 
stay motivated through strenuous 
practices and making the neces- 
sary adjustments for improvement. 
“The coaches do a good job of mo- 
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tivating us throughout the week. 
We talk about the previous week’s 
game. There are always positives 
about every game that we can take 
into the next game,” said sopho- 
more wide receiver Julian Valdis- 
exti. 
To this year’s team, game day is 
what each student athlete always 
looks forward to. “We go out to 
practice and hit the same people 
and see the same faces every 
day, so you get anxious to line up 
against someone different. There’s 
a lot of anticipation that builds 
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agles stay motivated for final weel 


up during our preparation, so that 
keeps me motivated during the 
week,” said senior offensive line- 
men Mark Berguson. 

In recent years, the Eagles have 
had some interesting players that 
do some odd things to get moti- 
vated on game day. This year, the 
Eagles have motivated themselves 
in a slightly calmer fashion. “On 
game day I am one of the quiet 
ones. I try to lay low and have my 
iPod on and relax in my locker,” 
said Valdiserri. 

Valdiserri, who currently leads 
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Senior Running Back Derek Kramer carries the ball during a recent game against Moravian. The Eagles were 
defeated 42-0. The Eagies finish their season with matchups against Dickinson and Washington and Lee. 
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the team im catches with 22, receiv- 
ing yards with 243, and is tied for 
the lead in receiving touchdowns 
with 1, is clearly one of the quieter 
players. “I don’t do anything too 
crazy. I just wear my Superman 
shixt underneath my pads. [ also 
make sure to throw the eye black 
on last,” said Valdiserri. 

Other players have different 
ways of motivating themselves 
on game day. “I get to the locker 
room early before our games and 
listen to music with my teammates 
while we get ready. Being around 
each other before the game lets us 
feed off each others’ energy and it 
always gets me motivated,” said 
Berguson. 

On the other hand, senior defen- 
sive end Matt Walton is more like 
Valdiserri. 

“T’s pretty internal for me. I 
get myself motivated and person- 
ally able to flip the switch when it 
comes time for the first snap. I rally 
around my defensive unit and we 
feed off each others’ energy,” said 
Walton. 

Walton currently leads the de- 
fense with 4.5 sacks and is third on 
the team with 36 tackles. 

The season so far has been a 
rocky one for the Eagles. The 
majority of the time they are the 
underdog in their matchups. But 
being the underdog helps motivate 
the players. 

“When nobody expects you to 
win, you develop a bit of a chip 
on your shoulder and it motivates 
you to work harder to go out there 


is of season 


and prove people wrong. The fact 
that there are few expectations for 
us allows us to play free and not 
worry about being perfect every 
play, we can fly around and have 
fun,” said Berguson. 

The rocky season has not affect- 
ed Walton’s outlook on this year’s 
team. 

“T personally like being the un- 
derdog. This season has not gone 
the way we wanted but we are 
young and our guys will get better. 
There is a roster full of potentially . 
great football players and there is 
still time to take advantage of our 
situation,” said Walton. 

Senior tight end Ronnie Shrift 
also finds motivation from his 
teammates throughout the season. 
“During the week we are constant- 
ly going against one another. The 
competition against the guy next to 
me helps motivate me,” said Shrift. 
Shrift currently has 11 receptions 
for 67 yards on the season. He is 
also tied for the team lead in re- 
ceiving touchdowns with 1. 

Shrift went on to say, “I don’t 
mind being the underdog. It gives 
us the opportunity to improve from 
week to week.” 

The Juniata football team at- 
tempts to stay motivated the rest 
of the season. Currently, the Ea- 
gles are 0-8 and have two games 
remaining on their schedule, both 
of which will be played at home. 
Their next game comes this Sat- 
urday, November 6 at 1:00 p.m. 
against Dickinson in a Centennial 
Conference matchup. 





Senior class reflects on their athletic careers 


As fall seasons close out, seniors look back and appreciate their experiences in the blue and gold 


By Mart Frirz 


As the fall sports seasons wrap 
up, Many seniors are coming to the 
realization that their collegiate ca- 
reers are coming to an end. There 
are many thoughts and emotions 
that come with the end of some- 
thing that meant so much to the 
athletes at Juniata. 

There are still some seniors who 
are having trouble grappling with 
the idea their time is almost up. Se- 
nior football player, Matt Walton, 
said, “Honestly, I can’t believe it’s 
over already.” 

Others do not even want to think 
about life after athletics. “It isn’t 
over yet,” said senior field hockey 
player, Sam Smith. “In my opinion 
we're still going to be playing for 
another two weeks,” 

However, for others the reflec- 
tion process has already begun and 
some athletes will miss the cama- 
raderie. “I think there’s been times 
when I wanted it to be over, but 
now that it’s almost over I’m re- 
gretting those times I wished that. 
The friends I made on this team 
make me so glad that I played a 
sport here,” said senior soccer for- 
ward, Erin Eddinger. “It went too 
fast. It feels like I was just in High 
School and now four years later I 
probably played my last home soc- 
cer game.” 

Senior Noah Bowers has mixed 
emotions when looking back at 
his soccer career. “You do miss 
that whole team environment. It’s 
a very collective and cohesive at- 
mosphere you definitely don’t get 
outside of sports,” said Bowers. 

However, he also would have 
liked to have done some things dif- 





ferently. “I feel like I would have 
worked a little harder in the offsea- 
son,” Bowers said. 

Several seniors have considered 
their own decision to come to Ju- 
niata and if the athletics program 
has met their expectations. Senior 
volleyball middle hitter, Kristin 
Noetzel, when asked if the experi- 
ence as a Juniata athlete was what 
she expected, said, “Honestly, No, 
but I wouldn’t have changed it for 
anything. ’'ve grown so much as 
a person going through this pro- 
gram.” 

The idea of student-athletes 
growing as individuals is one that 
many players find in common. 
Matt Walton realized this in him- 


tone 
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self and said, “This has definitely 
been a building block for me as a 
person. I feel like ’ve grown as a 
college athlete.” This along with 
the companionship and unity of 
being on a college sports team is 
something that caught many ath- 
letes off guard. 

Although, in a many ways Bow- 
ers’ experience did match his pre- 
conceived notions of what a colle- 
giate athlete is. “For the most part 
it was definitely what I expected. 
It was definitely more intense than 
any high school sport,” said Bow- 
ers. “The expectations are a lot 
higher.” 

Now that these student-athletes 
are moving on there are several 


decisions to make regarding their 
continued involvement with their 
respective programs and sports in 
general. 

Bowers will have a tough time 
leaving his sport behind. “The 
sport of soccer is something I’ve 
been playing since I was a little 
had,” said Bowers. 

Some of those who will not be 
wearing the Juniata uniform any 
longer still want to be part of the 
program they are no longer with. 
“t definitely will come and see as 
many games as I can,” said Sam 
Smith. 

“Once you go through it you’re 
always part of the team,” said No- 
etzel. “Lf they make it to Nationals 


East of Huntingdon, on Rt. 22 
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next year, I’ll sure be there.” 

Moreover, the athletes leaving 
want to continue giving to the pro- 
grams they already gave so much 
to. “It’s been good to me. I’d like 
to give back to the program,” said 
Matt Walton. 

“T know once I leave I’li want to 
give back,” said Noetzel. 

For almost all of the student- 
athletes at Juniata, sports are more 
than just an extracurricular activity. 
Athletics are a time consuming ex- 
perience, a social group and often a 
culture the piayers deal with every 
day. As a result, the culmination of 
a career means the end of some- 
thing very important to the indi- 
viduais who partake in them. 





As a student of Juniata College, you will receive a 10 percent discount on 
all our menu items and featured items with your student ID card 


(some examples): 
* Maryland Style All Lump Crab Cakes * Shrimp in a Basket 
* Shrimp Scampi * Burgers, Clubs and More 
* Steaks * Soups & Appetizers 
* Malted Milkshakes 
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By JANELLE Howarp 





For the second year in a row, the 
Juniata College Field Hockey team 
has gone undefeated in the Land- 
mark Conference. Boasting a sea- 
son record of 15-4, we head into 
the semi-finals of the conference 
championships with confidence. 

Persistence and determination 
are two important factors that have 
allowed us to be as successful as 
we have been. 

We met one of our tough- 
est competitors on October 16th 
in one of our final home games 
against conference contender 
Drew University. 

In the first half, we held the ad- 
vantage in shots and penalty cor- 
ners. Junior Kira Amrod put the 
Eagles up off of the eighth comer 
in the 18th minute. No more than 
10 minutes passed when Amrod 
delivered another devastating 
punch to the back of the cage, put- 
ting the game out of reach for the 
Rangers. 

Defense played a huge role in 
this conference rivalry. Senior 
Moira Nugent racked up five saves 
in goal while playing the entire 70 
minutes. 

“T feel like the defense’s job is 
to keep the team in the game. We 
shut the other team down,” said 
Nugent. The Eagles defense is 
a relentless force. Each defender 
supports the team and continues to 
push our positional players up the 
field in every game. 

“T feel like our defensive unit 





is so solid that we can pump the 
rest of the team up. At the Catho- 
lic game we had about 10 comers 
in a row and we just kept stopping 
thern and preventing the Cardinals 
from getting any shots off. Defense 
shuts them down, offense falls 
them,” said Nugent. 

The term “team” is definitely 
apparent on and off the field for 
us. We hold each other together. 
Senior Joyce Eveleth is one of the 
main defenders on our team. Her 
block tackles are unstoppable and 
takes the opponent’s offense out of 
the game. 

Sophomore Caroline Phillips 
only has positive things to say 
when asked about Eveleth. “It is 
not about the size of the dog in the 
fight, it is about the size of the fight 
in the dog,” said Phillips. 

The team was riding high head- 
ing into their last home game a 
week later against the Univer- 
sity of Scranton, our final Land- 
mark Conference game. With 
four minutes left in the first half, 
junior Suzi Lindquist put the Ea- 
gles on the board with an outstand- 
ing lift to the far post of the cage, 
out of reach for the Royals goal- 
keeper. This goal started a scor- 
ing frenzy for the Eagles before 
the end of the second half. Three 
minutes later, junior Caitlyn Bow- 
man scored off a pass from senior 
Paula Price. : 

Then, in the 35th minute, 
Lindquist used her unstoppable 
aerial skills yet again to sink a pen- 
alty stroke. This gave the girls an 
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Junior Molly Snyder, number 15, defends against an Alvernia player. The field hockey team beat Alvernia 2-1. 
on Oct. 12 and is undefeated in the Landmark Conference. They will continue to the Semi-Finals on Nov. 3. 


insurmountable 3-0 lead. 

By the end of the game, Juniata 
outshot Scranton 28-2 and domi- 
nated them in penalty corners 19-2. 

With the conference playoffs 


looming, we are anticipating great 
things. The seniors have an oppor- 
tunity to run the table and earn their 
fourth straight Landmark Confer- 
ence Championship. Another ban- 


ner would be a proud accomplish- 
ment for every person involved 
in our program and would supply 
us with great momentum heading 
into the NCAA tournament. 
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Soccer program 
hits milestone 


& from MENS SOCCER page /2 


yearly improvements the future 
seems bright. 

“The most impressive thing 
about this year’s team was that 
they were able to stay positive and 
focused when things were going 
well, and when we weren’t doing 
as well,” said Head Coach Dan 
Dubois. “in the past this wasn’t al- 
ways the case.” 

While it is true that key players, 
most netably from the defensive 
third of the field, will be lost to 
graduation, the team looks poised 
to improve. 

Seven of the 11 starters from this 
year’s squad are returning in 2011, 
including the top three point get- 
ters from 2010. 

Sophomore Greg Hess, 5 goals 
2 assists, junior Jeff Gring, 3 goals 
3 assists, and junior Luke Waddell, 
3 goals, are all corning back. If the 
team has any hope of making their 
first post-season birth, this offen- 
sive firepower will need to step up 
in 2011. 

“The next step in the process 
for the team is to become more 
disciplined at doing all of the little 
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Junior Davie Grim battles a player from Penn State Harrisburg forthe ballin 


a vecent home match. 


things better,” said Dubois. “We 
have all of the big problems fixed 
and now it just comes down to ex- 
ecution. I have no doubt that the 
guys will work hard to focus on 
those little things to keep us mov- 


ing in the right direction.” 

The 2010 season was a step in 
the tight direction, but improve- 
ments can still be made. Look for 
the Eagles to ste up and set a few 
more records in 2011. 
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Call for end to pumpkin 





&y Joun T. HUrFsterLer, 





Recently many local residents 
celebrated Halloween, handing out 
candy, decorating lawns and hail- 
ways with a spocky atmosphere, 
dressing up, anc of course, carving 
pumpkins. But not everyone rel- 
ished in these activities, claiming 
that they are insulting, primitive, 
and fundamentally evil. In a dec- 
laration made on October 31st, the 
head of the Anti-Jack-o-Lantermn 
League (AJL) condemned the ac- 
tions of millions of Americans. 

“We pumpkins can no lon- 
ger remain silent while countless 
numbers of our brethren suffer 
humiliating and torturous fates at 
the skillful hands of human beings. 
Not only do these creatures gut 
our fellow pumpkins, feasting on 
the tasty snack of our seeds, they 
carve intricate and artistic patterns 
into the very corpses they have just 
defiled,” said Pumpkin Jim. 

The statement caused a round 
of vine twisting from Jim’s audi- 
ence (the pumpkin equivalent to 
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applause) and a number of bevyil- 
dered comments from long-time 
pumpkin carvers, or as the AJL 
refers to them, “crimimal artisans.” 

“Tve been carving pumpicins 
for years,” said Jim Patterson, a 
Huntingdon resident who at the 
tune of the interview was carving 
his 6th Jack-o-Lantern this year. 
“And I’ve never heard a peep out 
of them.” On the word “peep” Pat- 
terson finished knocking the trian- 
gular nose out of his pumpkin. 

“How does that look?” he asked 
me. 

Although Patterson’s opinion 
is consistent among most human 
adults, many human children have 
pleaded with parents to stop the 
pumpkin violence, causing clear 
generational differences on this 
juicy issue. 





Notice what you notice 
—color the era 


By Roy Hom 


This semester of weekend par- 
ties has been marked by epilep- 
tic rescues, trips on mental unit 
airlines, and a hell lot of people 
just griping in class, their hngs 
clutching for breath in wheezy flu 
periods, siruses mucking up the 
head with cold headache swamps 
of mucus. 

Pile on that my latter article of 
distastefil venting of my exis- 
tential funks which Pm sure got 
an authority figure or two pissed 
or a student or two misguided, and 
we have a colorful era of just a 
large pile of shite this fall semester. 

1 nearly stepped on a pile of 
poop on my walk up to campus 
the other day, and then grunted, 
like flaccid outworn Homer, who 
isn’t funny anymore, “f8$k this.” 

I really am outworn, and obvi- 
ousiy too young and caught up 
in my adolescence frustrations 
to really give a sincere advice. 

What follows really is not a 
solution, or wise and smart “all- 
icky” poke at the discrepancies 
of the lives we live at Juniata. 
Instead, I’m going to turn back to 


the title of this colunan, and actually 
explain its origin. 

The master of beat up road 
worn, drug busted bum hoodlum- 
min writers was Allen Ginsberg. 

He was mostly worse off than 
we were in fitting m, and got 

kicked out of school for a lewd 
comment creatively disguised on 
the dorm bathroom mirror depicting 
his custodian as a not so honorable 
participant in sexual intercourse. 

Needless, to say, this being only 
a snow crystal of the iceberg of 
gutter run experiences he accu- 
mulated, his writings attracted 
enough attention to eventually 
award him several different faculty 
positions, and he taught poetry. 

His motio for teaching was 
“Notice what you notice”. 

When Tm running through 
the paper book pale washed 
classroom deadline _— syllabi 
crazed semester like quail scat- 
tered from the roadside, Pll find 
a bench, or soft mossed ground or 
a rock jetty, that offers a clipped 
view of irees silhouetted against 


the sky, and just breathe a 
moment to stop and just 
notice myself. 


STRIP #3: IBUPROFEN SPRINKLES 











WHY IS THERE VICODIN MIXED 
INTO THE FROZEN YOGURT? 


T Prevents 
BRAIN FREEZE. 
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mutilation 


“My daddy kept carving, and I 
just told him to stop. T was cryimg 
and crying but he just kept slicing 
and slicing. | ran up te my reer, 
and after a while be knocked on 
my door. { thought he was going 
to apologize, maybe even atone for 
his sins, but instead he offered me 
a tray of cooked pumpkim seeds!” 
said Jenny Patterson, Jim Patter- 
son’s daughter. 

“In my defense, they're deli- 
cious,” said Patterson, popping an- 
other seed in his mouth. 

“This violence first has to be ar- 
ticulated as violence,” said Purp- 
kin Bob, a member of the AJL. “Tf 
the humans of the world continue 
to believe it is a harmless, or even 
fun activity, we cannot make any 
progress forward.” 

The AJL has a clear agenda for 
the future, with Pumpkin Jim lead- 
ing the way against the Jim Patter- 
son’s of the world. They even have 
anew campaign entitled, “Smash- 
ing Prejudices.” Ironically, in an 
aside Jim listed Smashing Pump- 
kins as one of his favorite bands. 
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Do you know where the above picture was taken? Send your 
guess to “The Juniatian” at juniatian@juniata.edu. 








Hey Buddy, 
Can you 
Spare 

a light? 


By Roy Hoim 





“t am really concerned for this 
country. I heard that about 12 years 
ago the county approved an ex- 
pedited process to facilitate early 
completion of the I-99 corridor 
project. Now those passages have 
spilled over into other referendums 
and are cutting out the necessary 
and crucial work of archacologists 
to reveal our area’s potential his- 
tory. We are our voices? Why does 
a 12 year old decision for a simgle 
case spill into other projects? What 
dees the school think?” 


frase 


DON'T YOU THINK YOU ARE 
ABUSING PRESCRIPTION DRUGS? 


it’S NOT ABUSE 
ie | NEED THEM. 


Dear Grandma 





“What is necessary to demon- 
strate the quality characteristics 
for graduation? Is it the amount of 
credits one accumulated? A thor- 
ough survey of the liberal arts? 
Or a good investigation of one’s 
POE? What if all requirements are 
met but for the first? What does 
this say about the person?” 

“Tt’s that time of the year agam. 
The autumn lawn vacuum clean- 
ers will abound. Squirrels beware, 
hide your nuts deep.” 

“{ am sooo looking forward to 
soup season. I highly recommend 
the stake and ale chowder at Stand- 


YEAH, BUT YOU DON’T NEED 
ADDERALL TO HELP YOU ORGANIZE 


TEGHWICALLY, c 


15a. 





By Roy Hotm 


Politics is getting quite heated on campus. 
Tt tums out that Sestak has helped create jobs 
in Pennsylvania by having colleges like ours 
employ workers to pick up the all the acorns 
on the lawns and dig them for the squirrels. 
The tricky thing is now the squirrels can’t 
es afford to pay these workers and have been 
granted a stimulus fund, and all they do now 
is sit around and smoke cigarettes bought 
with tax payers money. I hope this problem 
won't reach your yard. 


Your prudent voting Grandson. 














ing Stone, or the tomato basil at 
Boxers. But the best is soup from 
scratch at home. All you need is, 
broth, lentils, overdose on garlic, 
some carrots and if meat is desired, 
just blanch the bacon into the soup 
and add tomatoes at the end.” 

‘Has anyone heard of what’s go- 
ing on in Centralia? Does anyone 
know how this area might be af- 
fected by these midterms?” 

“T am glad to see activism on 
campus to go as far as putting 
one’s adversary voting campaign 
into the urinal. I was inspired and 
motivated.” 
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By Bryan AUNGST 


Four Loko is a beverage that 
combines alcohol and energy drink 
components in one container. Re- 
cently the drink has received at- 
tention because of the amount of 
college students who have blacked 





out or been hospitalized as a result 
of its use. Juniata is taking steps to 
educate students on the risks of us- 
ing Four Loko. - 

Four Loko comes in a 23.5 
ounce can. The alcohol content 
of the beverage is 12% alcohol 
by volume. This means that each 
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Four Loko, or “blackout in a can,” is a beverage that has the alcoholic 
content of five to six beers and also contains the stimulants caffeine, 
taurine and guarana. Because of its potentially dangerous effects, it 
has recently. been removed from all distributors and bars in Huntingdon. 
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can contains five to six beers. The 
drink also contains the stimulants 
caffeine, guarana, and taurine. 
Four Loko is a product of Phu- 
sion Projects, LLC and is not the 
only drink that mixes alcohol and 
various stimulants. Other such 
drinks include Tilt and Sparks. 
These alcoholic drinks that are 
mixed with caffeine are receiving 
government attention as well. The 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
Liquor Control Board recently sent 
a letter out to all licensed distribu- 
tors that highlights the risks of us- 
ing such drinks, which are referred 
to in the letter as alcoholic energy 
drinks. The letter also addresses 
the slang names of such drinks, 
which it lists as “liquid cocaine” 
and “blackout in a can.” 
According to the letter, “While 
no formal regulation has been is- 
sued yet, the FDA is currently re- 
ceiving responses from 27 manu- 
facturers and distributors and is 
reviewing other scientific evidence 
in order to determine whether caf- 
feine can be safely and lawfully 
added to alcoholic beverages.” 


Sarah Slat, assistant director 
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Residential Life warns students against Four Loko 
Trendy caffeinated alcoholic beverage poses potential health risk to students 


of Residential Life, warns of the 
dangers of combining a depressant 
(alcohol) and stimulants. “What 
happens is you drink a can, and the 
caffeine kicks in, and you won’t 
think you’re as drunk, so you’ll 
probably continue to drink Four 
Loko, and then the caffeine will 
crash. You’ll just be insanely in- 
toxicated off of like six or twelve 
beers depending on how many 
cans you’ve had,” said Slat. “It’s 
really important that students un- 
derstand how dangerous this drink 
really is.” 

In a report issued by Residential 
Life, the caffeine and other stimu- 
lants in the drink may lead people 
to underestimate how intoxicated 
they are. “They [people who con- 
sume Four Loko] think they’re 
more capable of doing things, 
they’re more likely to go drunk 
driving, and to engage in risky be- 
havior,” said Slat. 

Taurine, one of the advertised 
ingredients in Four Loko, is an 
NCAA banned substance. Athletic 
Trainer Jeff Leydig understands 
why taurine is banned. “Most 
stimulants of that nature, they can 


really elevate the heart. And as far 
as the NCAA goes, it’s a safety is- 
sue, whenever heart rate’s elevat- 
ed, blood pressure’s elevated. But 
with all stimulants it can also have 
performance enhancing effects.” 

Leydig also says that taurine 
is not likely to stay in the system 
long, but that it is a gamble for ath- 
letes especially to consume drinks 
containing taurine. “The chances 
of a positive test are minimal, but 
its still there. It’s the same as tak- 
ing a steroid. You can do that, if 
you time it right, you might not get 
caught. If you time it just wrong, 
then you’re caught and you lose 
eligibility,” said Leydig. 

Student stance on Four Loko is 
varied. Some students recognize 
the risks of drinking Four Loko. 
Sophomore Luke Thompson, . a 
Sherwood Resident Assistant, 
worries about student use of the 
drink. “Four loko is really kind of 
scary and dangerous. A lot of stu- 
dents are drinking it and not know- 
ing what they’re putting in their 
body,” said Thompson. 


> see FOUR LOKO page 4 





Eagles Bed and Breakfast 
YES sponsers new fundraiser 


By Nina JOHNSON 


The Young Entrepreneurial 
Society (YES) is currently de- 
veloping a fundraiser that will | 
enable parents of senior students 
to stay with participating faculty 
and staff members as an alterna- 
tive to the limited hotel rooms 
available for commencement. 

Currently referred to as Eagles 
Bed and Breakfast, the fund- 
raiser was initiated by senior La- 
rissa Hatch. Together with YES, 
Hatch worked on creating a fea- 
sible solution to her proposal. 

“(Hatch] wants to make this 
year her best year possible. And 
it meant a lot to her for her family 
to meet her faculty.... The pro- 
fessors, staff and administrators 
know us, but they don’t know 
who raised us. Likewise, our 
family knows how we changed, 
but they don’t know who helped 
push the change. It’s a good 
bridge between the gap,” said 
senior Kevin Rivas, president of 
YES. 

“T have always felt like profes- 
sors and staff, at least the ones I 
had the opportunity to work with, 
have always shown genuine in- 
terest in students and their differ- 
ent endeavors. This B&B could 
potentially serve as another way 


to really embrace the values of 
Juniata,” said Hatch. 

A problem faced by many se- 
niors allowed Hatch and YES to 
find a resolution. 

“The main thing is we saw a 
problem, like many big busi- 
ness people do. The hotels will 
get filled up like crazy [for com- 
mencement] and we try to find a 
solution,” Rivas said. 

As part of Eagles Bed and 
Breakfast, guests will be ex- 
pected to arrive during the after- 
noon hours of the Friday before 
commencement. They will be 
served a home-cooked meal by 
their hosts and a brealfast in the 
morning. A one-night stay is the 
planned package. However, Ri- 
vas said that students, hosts and 
parents may work together if a 
longer stay is needed. 

“The current working price is 
$100. However, it hasn’t been fi- 
nalized yet. The price will most 
likely be on the host-to-host ba- 
sis. We want to make it cheaper 
than hotels, which usually cost 
$150 per night. We don’t just 
want this be an alternative to a 
hotel room, but a good alterna- 
tive,” said Rivas. 

The arrangements for the fam- 


> see YES page 5 
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Junior Fallon Shaffer, tutors freshman Briana Maddalena in organic chemistry. The tutors offered at Juniata 
College help other students review material in a comfortable setting with a peer. Shaffer chose a student 
lounge with a white board where they could verbally and physically work out the problems together. 


Peer tutors scarce on campus 
Shortage of tutors leads to frustrated students 


By Davi Hatem 


Academic Support Services 
is having trouble meeting the in- 
creased demand for student tutors. 
The number of tutees has risen 
from 130 last academic year to a 
record breaking 232 tutees this 
semester while totaling only 127 
tutors. 


The lack of available tutors has 
put increased pressure on Aca- 
demic Support Services, “The situ- 
ation really is worse this year than 
ever before due to the increase in 
requests,” said Academic Support 
Services Assistant Renee Lucas. 
“T don’t want to turn people down; 
it’s frustrating since we want to be 
helping them,” said Lucas. 


Academic Support Services is 
dependent on professors for rec- 
ommendations of possible tutors. 
“TProfessors] want to make sure 
that the tutors are capable of doing 
their job,” said Lucas. Tutors must 
have had an A in the class they 
would tutor. 


> see TUTORING page 7 
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By AuLison BLUMLING 


The process involved in hiring 
Residential Assistants at Juniata 
College is quite extensive, given 
the varied responsibilities and dy- 
namic nature of the position. 

The RA selection process has 
three phases, with the first in the 
form of a paper application. Ap- 
plicants must provide their name, 
GPA, year, POE and a list of ac- 
tivities they are involved in. Di- 
rector of Residential Life Timo- 
thy Launtz outlined the minimum 
requirements for consideration. 
“Their grade point average has to 
be above 2.5, they cannot have had 
any adjudicated incidents, they 
need recommendations from fac- 
ulty and a recommendation from 
their RA or RD,” he said. 

By the end of January, appli- 
cants have been selected from the 
larger poo! for the second phase.” 


The second phase is that applicants 
will have individual interviews 
with the RDs,” said Sarah Slat, 
residential director of Sherwood 
Hall and assistant director of Resi- 
dential Life. 

“They have to be a student 
leader...we want an RA to be a 
role model, someone that can not 
only enforce the rules and policies, 
but also follow [the rules] them- 
selves,” said Nathan Anderson, 
Residential Director of Tussey 
and Terrace and one of the RDs 
involved in the interview process. 
“T think responsibility, leadership 
and just being a role model are the 
biggest things.” 

Students who make it through 
the second phase attend an RA 
carousel, which tests their skills in 
real-life situations. 

“Tt’s basically a group interview 
process with all the RDs... [the 
candidates will] be in small groups 
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of four or five, and we ask situ- 
ational questions like, ‘if this were 
to happen, how would you handle 
it’?” said Anderson. “The purpose 
of this is to see how each candidate 
can interact with each other and 
hopefully come up with a group 
consensus to resolve the issue.” 

Students who pass the carousel 
phase are then announced as the 
new residential staff. 

“Tt’s a very long selection pro- 
cess. The RDs analyze each can- 
didate and it takes hours,” said 
Launtz. “We’re looking for a stu- 
dent that can think on their feet 
and deal with situations, while not 
becoming overbearing or dictato- 
rial.” 

In addition to enforcing policies, 
RAs also have to take on-duty 
days, meaning they must stay and 
watch their hallways for any dis- 
turbances. “We’ll sit down before 
each semester and have an Excel 
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RA selection process goes through stages to find best applicants 
Responsibility and leadership necessary traits for those who hope for a position 


sheet of all the nights and how 
many RAs we need on from each 
building,” said Slat. “Most build- 
ings do it based on seniority, so the 
senior most RA within the building 
will pick first, and then they’ll go 
around.” 

When the accepted RAs agree 
to the position, they sign an agree- 
ment stating that they will adhere 
to their own set of policies, de- 
termined by the Residential Life 
office. “Any misuse of authority 
is addressed immediately, and de- 
pending on the severity of it, can 
result in immediate termination,” 
said Anderson. 

Despite the additional respon- 
sibility in an already busy college 
environment, Launtz says that 
there are many reasons why stu- 
dents seek the position. “There 
are some students that do it for the 
résumé. ..it shows leadership abil- 
ity and responsibility, that employ- 


ers will really look at. They also 
benefit from helping their fellow 
students, the free room, and the 
benefit in terms of the stipend that 
they receive for their duties,” said 
Launtz. 

“J decided to become an RA 
my freshman year...I thought it 
looked like an entertaining job, 
provided great benefits, and acted 
as one more way to connect with 
new people on campus,” said 
senior Andrea Gibble, an RA in 
Cloister Hall. 

“Tt’s a really dynamic job... 
there’s not just one side to it,” 
said senior Ben DeHass, an RA 
in Tussey Hall.. “You have to be 
the authority figure but you also 
have to be there as like a mentor 
for students. ..finding that balance 
is probably the biggest challenge if 
you’re going to be an RA.” 


> see RA PROCESS page 4 





Juniata’s new groove 


Zumba dance craze hits campus 


By MicHae. MEtvIn 


Fusing hypnotic Latin rhythms 
and easy-to-follow moves to cre- 
ate a one-of-a-kind dance routine, 
Zumba is a new dance and exer- 
cise program at Juniata sponsored 
by the Spanish Club. 

“Zumba is a fusion of Latin 
dances and aerobic workouts, set 
to a soundtrack of Reggaeton, sal- 
sa, hip hop and other music,” ‘said 
sophomore and Secretary of the 
Spanish club Rebecca Swaintek 

These routines feature interval 
training sessions where fast and 
slow rhythms are coupled with re- 
sistance training to ultimately tone 
and sculpt your body while burn- 
ing fat. 

The workout focuses on your 
abs, inner thighs and hips. 

Once the workout is complete, 
students say that this fun dance 
class proved to be an intense full 
body workout. 

Swaintek was first introduced 
to the program when she visited 
Mexico in the summer of 2010. 

“[My sister and I] went to a few 
Salsa classes — then one day she 
asked if I wanted to get a better 
exercise. I said sure, not knowing 
what I was getting myself into. She 
took me to a Zumba dance class 
and I almost died the first time — it 
was so intense,” said Swaintek. 

The instructors of the Zumba 
classes at Juniata are Maria Euge- 
nia Alvarez Cervante from Mexico 
and sophomore Nicole Smale, 
who previously studied dance. 

Both of these instructors have 
their own personal dance style 
and they incorporate them-into the 
workouts. 

Seniors Andrea Gibble, and 
Lauren Seganos both agree that the 
class is a fun way to get a workout 
that is not too taxing. 

“Tt’s a cool way to exercise [and] 
a cool mix of Latin steps and aero- 
bics,” said Gibble. 

“{It’s] upbeat and it makes you 
want to dance,” said Seganos. 

Creator of this booming dance 
craze, “Beto” Perez merely stum- 
bled upon this combination of 
Latin dance. 

One day, he arrived late to one of 
the classes he instructed and real- 


ized that he had forgotten his aero- 
bics music. He grabbed whatever 
tapes he had in his backpack. 

Those tapes were comprised 
of the songs he loved: traditional 
Latin salsa and merengue music he 
had listened to all his life. 

It was a challenge to improvise a 
whole class on the spot using non- 
traditional aerobics music. 

Beto rose to the challenge and 
from this last-minute improvisa- 
tion, a revolutionary new concept 
in fitness was born — the Zumba 
Fitness-Party. 

After his success is Colombia, 
Beto brought the class to the Unit- 
ed States, and in 2001, he was ap- 
proached by entrepreneurs Alberto 
Perlman and Alberto Aghion to 
create a global company based on 
his fitness philosophy. 

The three young entrepreneurs 
trademarked the word Zumba and 
set a goal to expand the brand all 
over the world. 

As of October 2010, the Zumba 
program is being taught at over 
90,000 locations in 110 countries 
and has sold millions of DVDs. 

This dance craze has since 
swept Juniata offits feet, providing 
its members with a great outlet to 
let out all that stress and frustration 
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Juniata girls dance during the zumba class that is held every Tuesday and Thursday at 7:00p.m. in the base- 
ment of von Liebig Center for Science. Maria Eugenia Alvarez Cervantes and sophomore Nicole Smale in- 
struct the class that involves workouts for abs, inner thighs and hips by combining Latin steps and aerobics. 


one obtains during the week. 

For further information about 
the classes and the Zumba expe- 
rience, contact any of the Spanish 
Club officers, such as Swaintek, or 
attend any one of the Zumba class- 
es Tuesday and Thursday nights at 
7:00 p.m. in the VLB basement. 

Any visitors are welcome of 
all dance skills who would love to 
learn more about Zumba. 


Have you ever tried forms of dancing for exercise? 


Yes, dancing is a fun way to burn 
calories. 


Maybe, when I was little 1 may 
have done ballet or something. 


No way, I'll stick to traditional 
exercise please. 
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By Vicroria SMITH 


The Bias Response Team is a 
panel comprised of faculty, staff 
and students who are available to 
hear and review instances of dis- 
criminatory behavior at Juniata. 

“Our job is simple but impor- 
tant: to develop educational re- 
sponses to incidents or perceived 
incidences of bias on campus,” 
said Dan’ Cook-Huffman, assis- 
tant dean of students. “Bias is the 
concept of treating someone in an 
unfair manner, making them feel 
like something is wrong with them 
or that they are less than others 
through instances of discrimina- 
tion or harassment where someone 
has ill-will against someone else 


unfairly, just because of their sta- 
tus.” 

This new organization began 
in theory last year, and formally 
started convening this fall. There 
are currently ten members: Cook- 
Huffman, Information and Tech- 
nology Support Specialist T.J. 
Anderson, Registrar Athena Fred- 
erick, Director of Public Safety 
and Residential Life Tim Launtz, 
W. Clay and Kathryn Burkholder 
Professor of Conflict Resolution 
Celia Cook-Huffman, Vice Presi- 
dent for Advancement and Mar- 
keting Gabriel Welsch, College 
Counselor Beth Williams, College 
Chaplain Dave Witkovsky, Assis- 
tant Professor of Sociology Daniel 
Welliver, and senior Sarah Dotter, 
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student associate for the Office of 
Diversity and Inclusion. 

Anyone from the Juniata com- 
munity, faculty, staff or students, 
who feels as though they are being 
wrongfully ostracized, are wel- 
come to seek out any of these team 
members for assistance. All meet- 
ings are kept entirely confidential, 
unless law enforcement would 
need to be notified due to a poten- 
tially dangerous situation. 

This group functions simply as 
a body of listeners who can sym- 
pathize and give advice. “We only 
foster action to help the education- 
al process,” said Cook-Huffiman. 

“Tt is always a personal goal in 
my life to promote civility and re- 
spect and to effect change around 
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Bias Response Team offers voice for students 


Advice and support provided by campus group in cases of perceived discrimination 


Have you heard of the 
Juniata Bias Response Team? 


Of course! 


Maybe, it surely sounds 
familiar. 


The WHAT? 


these important issues and that is 
why I serve on this team. As the 
counseling center, we can be part 





of the resource network for stu- 


> see BIAS page 6 





Has campus vandalism increased this year? 
Students and staff members offer their opinions on damage to the dormitories 


By Lipsy Morrison 


Instances of vandalism on cam- 
pus this semester have caused 
mixed reactions as to whether 
crime at Juniata is on the rise. 
Since the beginning of the aca- 
demic year, broken windows have 
been reported at East Houses, a 
fire extinguisher has been stolen 
and discharged in South Hall, ceil- 
ing tiles have been broken in Sher- 
wood Hall and a vending machine 


in Lesher Hall has been damaged. 

“T would say I have seen an 
increase,” said Head Women’s 
Swim Coach and Cloister Resi- 
dence Director Lauren O’Donnell. 
“Tt seems especially this fall that 
there’s been a lot of toilet paper in 
the hallway, excessive things like 
that,” she said. 

However, some students do not 
recognize an increase. 

“T feel like the level of vandal- 
ism has stayed roughly the same, 
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I mean there are always a few 
instances of people behaving de- 
structively but no more than usu- 
al,” said sophomore Alex Dintruff. 

“A fire extinguisher got stolen 
and someone broke a window in 
East — what year doesn’t that hap- 
pen?” said junior Tristan Reid. 

One student even noted a posi- 
tive change. 

“Td say there’s less vandalism 
this year, and if not than it’s at 
least stagnant,” said senior Evan 
Hughes. 

Similarly, Dean of Students Kris 
Clarkson is not concerned with the 
recent crimes. 

“When it’s a busy time of the 
year it always seems bad, but when 
you get a little more perspective on 
it, we normally find it’s more aver- 
age than not,” he said. 

“Thave been ona lot of campus- 
es and of all of the different places 
I’ve been, Juniata has the least van- 
dalism that I’ve encountered,” said 
Clarkson. “Fortunately because 


of the community Juniata has we 
don’t have malicious students out 
there damaging things,” he said. 

Though opinions are mixed, 
some agree that alcohol is the 
cause of most vandalism. 

“As a staff we assume it’s ex- 
cessive drinking, that it has to be a 
correlation, even though we don’t 
know for sure,” said O’ Donnell. 

“People go out, get drunk, and 
do stupid things. It doesn’t start 
with people wanting to go out and 
steal a fire extinguisher at the be- 
ginning of the night,” said Hughes. 

Despite the recent reports of 
vandalism, no major changes in 
protocol are planned. “All the of 
RD’s were required to have build- 
ing meetings and we want to talk 
about the dangers of binge drink- 
ing. If we decrease binge drinking, 
that could in turn decrease vandal- 
ism,” said O’Donnell. 

Other residence directors 
stressed the importance of students 
respecting their campus. 


2 Sie sande 


“To the students, remember that 
all of the Juniata campus is your 
community and home. Make sure 
to treat it with the respect that it 
deserves,” said Residence Director 
and Assistant Director of Student 
Activities Kristin Brewer. 

Similarly, some students also rec- 
ognized the need for this approach. 

“I don’t understand the need 
for people going around breaking 
things — doing it here is like go- 
ing around and breaking things 
in your own house, it just doesn’t 
make sense,” said freshman Nick 
Vidunas. 

Clarkson has faith in students and 
does not see issues worsening over 
time. “I’m proud of the way Juni- 
ata students protect their place and 
their campus. There are a whole lot 
of people who chose to come here 
based on a feeling they got when 
they visited, and I think they like to 
protect that sort of atmosphere, and 
they don’t want people coming and 
ruining that,” he said. 


There is no need to smash East Houses glass meat discharge fire eine eri. 
Your actions affect the rest of us and | would appreciate it if you would knock 

off. The IC community is your home away from home, please start respecting 
it. Copy and Paste this in your status if you feel the same way. 
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Resident role models 


> from RA PROCESS page 2 


“As a Resident Assistant. you 
also get to be in charge of creat- 
ing a community field among all 
of your residents and being a pres- 
ence here at Juniata College,” said 
Slat. 

“T love getting to know the girls 
on my floor and being able to help 
them out when they come to me 
with a concern. It’s a very reward- 
ing job,” said sophomore Shauna 
Landrey, an RA in Sherwood Hall. 

“T try and hold community 
events in my floor, so I have pan- 
cakes every Tuesday where my 
floor can just come down and talk 
with each other and with me and 
catch up on the week,” said ju- 
nior Myriah LaChance, an RA in 
Tussey. “We just get a chance to 
decompress and talk for a while 
before we have to return to the cra- 
ziness of our lives.” 

Freshman Reggie Joseph, one of 
LaChance’s residents, enjoys her 
approach to creating community. 
“Tf your RA has something called 
‘Pancake Tuesday’, then you know 
that your RA is the best RA ever,” 
he said. 

“Tf students are reading this and 
wondering if they would be a good 

. RA, I want to encourage them to 
apply anyway...I think a lot of 
students that would be good RAs 
but don’t apply,” said DeHass. 


“They look at one aspect of them- 
selves and think that would make 
them just undesirable as an RA but 
they’d be surprised... Res. Life is 
a big community; we all have to 
work together, so definitely try if 
they want to check it out.” 

RA applications will be avail- 
able to interested students at the 
end of November in the Residen- 
tial Life office located below Tus- 
sey and Terrace Halls. 


Do you know about 
the process of 
becoming an RA? 


Yes, I am pretty 
familiar with the 
application process. 


Maybe, I know you | 
would have to work § 
with Res Life 
to become an RA. 


Negative, can 
anyone 
become an RA? 


Out of 92 respondents 





Dangerous caffeine cocktail 


> jrom FOUR LOKO page | 


“This drink is killing people. It is 
toxic to the body. Stay away from 
it!” said senior Kara Fleischer. 

Despite the purported warn- 
ings and risks, some students joke 
about Four Loko’s potency, “That 
stuff is awesome. I woke up in a 
ditch naked with a camel, three 
chickens, and two strips of bacon,” 
said senior Michael Gagnier. 

Others embrace the drink in 
moderation. “Four Loko like any 
other alcoholic beverage should be 
consumed in moderation and with 
friends. If you like or don’t mind 
the taste, it’s a great poor man’s 
beverage. For $2.50 you can get 
fairly drunk. Usually a $15 value,” 
said sophomore Patrick Murray. 

Other students are taking a 
more neutral stance. “I’m not for 
or against it. Each person makes 
their own decisions as to what, 
how much and if they drink, but 
I’m personally not looking to try it. 
Call me old-fashioned, but I prefer 
beer,” said senior Ben DeHass. 

Some colleges across the coun- 
try have banned Four Loko on 
their campuses in response to in- 
stances of overuse. Ramapo Col- 
lege in New Jersey and Central 
Washington University in Wash- 
ington are among the institutions 
that no longer allow the drink on 


school property. 
According to Dan Cook-Huff- 


man, assistant dean of students, 
Juniata has considered the idea of 
banning the drink, but it is not like- 
ly to happen soon. “The moment 
you ban something, you give it a 
lot more attention, a lot more than 
it deserves probably. And you also, 
for some people, create a sense of 
‘well damn, I want some of that.’ If 
you’re banning it, you’re creating 
some forbidden fruit, whatever. So 
we’re trying to be moderate about 
our response formally,” said Cook- 
Huffman. 

Cook-Huffman also thinks 
that banning the drink will not be 
necessary, because Four Loko is 
harder to come across in Hunt- 
ingdon. “We did contact the two 
local beer distributors [Strickler’s 
and Raystown Beverage], and they 
both have, as I understand, volun- 
tarily removed all of these drinks 
in question off their shelves,” said 
Cook-Huffiman. 

“Frankly, we have a lot of faith 
in Juniata students that they are 
reasonable, and bright people who 
are paying attention to the news 
and have seen these stories of peo- 
ple getting really sick and being 
hospitalized,” said Cook-Huffiman. 

The drink still may be available 
in Huntingdon however. “From 
what we’ve heard, you can pur- 
chase a can at Johnny’s, but you 
can’t stay there and drink it,” said 
Slat. 


Have you ever tried the 
alcohol energy drink Four Loko? 


Yes, I had to see what all the 
hype is about. 5) a0 sg 


It is possible, I’ve tried some 
cohol / energy drink 


combos. 


No way, those things are 
TERRIBLE for pact 





ma 
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Alcohol FREE event 
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Brenton Mitchell ’06 and Virginia Meadows '03 perform several acoustic songs during their concert 
on Nov. 12. in addition to listening to the music, patrons could recieve free glitter and henna tattoos. 





Professors’ research in print 


Faculty publications enrich teaching experience 


By JAMES DULANEY 


By publishing research, many 
Juniata professors have  inter- 
twined their interests in and out of 
the classroom. 

One example is associate pro- 
fessor of history, Jim Tuten. Tuten 
celebrated the release of his book 
“Low Country Time and Tide: The 
Fall of the South Carolina Rice 
Kingdom” on September 30. In his 
research, he discusses and analyzes 
what has been a longtime interest. 

“My book traces the efforts to 
rebuild rice culture [in South Caro- 
lina] after the Civil War and recon- 
struction. It comes to a complete 
halt during the war and they have 
to restart it and [the book discuss- 
es] how it goes. Then the indus- 
try ultimately falls apart again, for 
good, in the 1910s and 20s.” 

He also examines the sociologi- 
cal effects of different forms of ag- 
riculture. 

“Tt was to such a large degree a 
part of their lives that they didn’t 
have just an agriculture built 
around rice, but a culture built 
around rice. Even after the indus- 
try is gone there are, down to the 
present day, important vestiges of 
that culture that linger.” 

The release of “Low Country 
Time and Tide” represents a cul- 
mination of years of work for Tu- 
ten, through researching, writing, 
searching for a publisher and ed- 
iting. Both his master’s thesis and 
doctoral dissertation discuss rice 
agriculture in the South. 

“J had a feeling of great relief 
when I turned in the very final, fi- 
nal version last April, and I knew I 


didn’t have to do anything else for 
itif] didn’t want to.” Tuten, who is 
on sabbatical this semester, is using 
the winter break to gain publicity 
for the book through speaking en- 
gagements. 

Tuten’s interest in rice culture 
was first piqued when he began 
working as a day laborer at a for- 





JENNIFER ASHCRAFT / JUNIATIAN 
James Tuten, associate professor of history, is one of several professors 
to have recently published a book. His book is titled “Lowcountry Time 
and Tide: The Fall of the South Carolina Rice Kingdom.” Tuten studied 
the agricultural decline in the farm production of rice in South Carolina. 


mer rice plantation that his father 
managed. 

“Being a native of the low 
country, once I became aware of 
just how profoundly important 
rice was in terms of its economic 


> see PUBLICATIONS page 6 
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Students indulge in homemade food during the International Tapas Dinner on Nov. 13. Several clubs 
participated including as Spanish club, Japanese Club, Anthro Club, Plexus, African American Student 
Alliance and Muslim Student Association. Each club provided different food for students to sample. 








Parents become houseguests of staff 


> from YES page I 


ily will be based on which host 
they will be staying with. 

“Tf the host has guest rooms that 
will make things much easier, but 
if not other arrangements just have 
to be made. That is why we are try- 
ing to get faculty, staff and admin- 
istrators that are interested to tell us 
what they have, so final plans can 
be made,” said Rivas. 

The decision process has not 
yet been worked out, but may be 
decided on a first-come-first-serve 
basis or as a raffle. 

“We want to wait and see. If we 
have, for example, three [guests] 
interested in staying with the same 
host, we may do a raffle. But we 
want to wait for the student survey 
results to make a final decision on 
the process,” said Rivas. 

The hosts will have a final say in 
which family they want to stay in 
their home. . : 

Last year, 30 faculty members 
showed interest in participating 
in the project. Currently, YES is 
working on surveying student in- 
terest. 

The families of senior students 
will receive information first, as 
brochures for the Eagles Bed & 
Breakfast will be sent out with se- 
nior packages at the beginning of 


Do you think your parents would want to take part in the 
YES club's fundraiser that would allow them to stay the 
night at a professor's house the night before commencement? 


Yes! Juniata is supposed to be close 
knit. 


Maybe, but only if they couldn’t find a 
hotel nearby. 


No! That's just creepy. 


Not sure, it is hard to predict what my 
parents would and would not do. 


January. 

“At that point we want to see 
who is really interested and get the 
actual numbers,” Rivas said. 

Some seniors are in support of 
the fundraiser. 

“Tt sounds interesting; however, 
my family has a history with some 
of the faculty, so they already 
know many people here. But it 
really could be something great,” 
said senior Elizabeth Boswell. 

“Tt is a good idea, because there 
are not a lot of hotels in the area. 
More parents will have the oppor- 
tunity to come to commencement. 
It’s just nice, I think for parents to 
meet our professors. It adds to the 
close knit community that Juniata 
is,” said senior Brandi Flood. 

_ The proceeds from the Eagles 


Out of 92 respondents 





Bed & Breakfast will be split be- 
tween YES and the hosts to cover 
the costs for hosting the families. 

The ultimate future of Eagles 
Bed & Breakfast depends on its 
success during the 2011 com- 
mencement. 

“YES currently has about eight 
to nine members. [Hatch] and I are 
the only seniors, so other students 
in the club will be able to learn 
from the weaknesses the Eagles 
Bed & Breakfast may have in its 
pilot year,” Rivas said. 

The YES club is open to any 
entrepreneur who has any business 
ideas and who likes leadership 
roles. 

“We try to help out everyone. If 
you are a business person come on- 
down,” Rivas said. 
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Addressing prejudices 


> from BIAS page 3 


dents who have experienced issues 
of bias or serve as a connection to 


~ resources in the community that 


they may need or want,” said Wil- 
liams. 

“Overall, our goal is first to get 
on the web and get people to know 
about us and then we will see 
where the community takes us,” 
said Cook-Huffiman. 

“We want to designate a space 
on the Juniata website where 
people could fill out a web form to 
report issues anonymously which 
would be sent directly to the team.” 

According to Cook-Huffman, 
no particular incidence occurred 
that caused the Bias Response 
Team to be formed, the College 
simply deemed such a group nec- 
essary. 

When asked about the group’s 
involvement with the struggle of 
transgender student, junior Andie 
Savadkin, Cook-Huffman de- 
clined to discuss the case due to an 
obligation to confidentiality. 

Although the Bias Response 


Team is still too new to judge its 
progress, other colleges have seen 
successful outcomes from simi- 
lar anti-discrimination groups. “I 
think the time has come for Juni- 
ata as we continue to diversify and 
grow as a college and hopefully 
we can do some good to make 
Juniata a better place,” said Cook- 
Huffman. 

“T can’t give you predictions on 
how many lives we may affect or 
what may happen, but I know that 
we are dedicated professionals that 
will work with the student through 
the issues that they have experi- 
enced to gather information, sup- 
port them, and find resources to 
seek resolution,” said Williams. 

Anyone, including — students, 
who is truly passionate or just 
particularly interested about this 
group’s efforts, can contact one of 
the members to discuss joining the 
team as well. “They would just 
need to understand the importance 
of educational responses and keep- 
ing cases confidential, while being 
walked through our past discus- 
sions,” said Cook-Huffman. 


JC web changes 


Net becomes faster and safer 


By Mart Hin 


Juniata’s network underwent a 
few changes this year to accom- 
modate the gaming community. 
The network also faces continuous 
threats from sources looking to 
cause malice. 

“We didn’t have any dedicated 
bandwidth, or what we did have 
was not sufficient enough for gam- 
ing,” said junior Darrin Foltz, one 
of the students who brought the 
perceived problems to the atten- 
tion of the campus network man- 
agers. Most gamers experienced 
lag, instability, and the inability to 
connect their devices to the net- 
work. 

“Juniata’s network is primarily 
for academics,” said Anne Wood, 
director of campus network secu- 
rity. Wood did say, however, that 
Juniata does recognize the gam- 
ing community by allocating five 
percent of the network bandwidth 
to gaming devices and another five 
percent for PC games. 

Currently, with almost 70 reg- 
istered Xboxes on the network, 
about 50 can be playing simultane- 
ously without connectivity issues. 
“Tt’s like cars on a highway: the 
more cars, the more traffic, and 
the harder it is to maneuver,” said 
David Fusco, director of campus 
network security. 

“Tt’s a little bit slower than my 
bandwidth at home, but hardly 
problematic,” said junior Nick 
Talisman, who currently plays 
multiple online games via Xbox. 
While Juniata does not offer 
wireless connectivity for gaming 
consoles, one can connect via an 
Ethernet cord. “With the Xbox, if 
it’s plugged in, it’s usually good to 
go,” said sophomore Mike Gibbs. 

“Tt’s not bad, but it could be 
better. For the most part, I get my 
gaming done without too much 
trouble,” said Gibbs who plays 
both PC games and gaming con- 
soles. “I mean there’s spots of lag, 
especially at busy times of the day, 
which is annoying, but I would say 
90 percent of my time gaming is 


mostly lag free,” said Gibbs. 

Since the initiation of the per- 
centage allocation for gaming, no 
more complaints of connectivity 


. issues have arisen. “I have nothing 


but nice things to say about how 
[Fusco and Wood] handled the 
situation,” said Foltz, “they were 
super happy to have students come 
meet with them.” 

“T also find that, in general, they 
were fairly helpful with any prob- 
lems we encountered,” said Talis- 
man. 

However, the campus network- 
ers have been dealing with more 
than just gaming connectivity is- 
sues lately, as an attempted phish- 
ing scam attempted to harm to 
network. Phishing is a term used to 
describe the illegal use of electron- 
ic communication in an attempt 
to acquire valuable information 
by masquerading as a trustworthy 
entity. 

Recently, an email was sent to 
all faculty members on campus de- 
claring to be the Juniata Technical 
Support Team and asking for the 
recipients to reply with their user- 
name and password. The email 
was thought to be suspicious to 
some faculty and turned over to 
campus security before it was able 
to cause any harm. 

“We are always one step behind 
hackers,” said Fusco. With new 
technology constantly coming out, 
network securities must be on a 
constant vigilance for threats. 

Other than the recent phishing 
scam, campus security has not had 
any suspicious threats attempt to 
penetrate security. But, students 
should be aware that many of the 
viruses that affect networks stem 
from the files being downloaded 
from illegal file-sharing. 

“My biggest focus is encourag- 
ing students to be aware of their 
behavior and to become educated 
on [Internet] security,” said Fusco. 
“Tf can just get students to take of 
a half second pause [to consider 
safety] before they download that 
infected file, then I have done my 
j (a) sae 
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Books published by College educators 


> from PUBLICATIONS page 4 


roles and cultural roles, I kind of 
couldn’t let it go until I at least sat- 
isfied myself and that I knew what 
I wanted to know about it,” said 
Tuten. “At some level, and I think 
this is true for a lot of scholars, the 
first person you are trying to satisfy 
is yourself.” 

Another faculty member, Jay 
Hosler, associate professor of bi- 
ology, combines academia with a 
lifelong love of comics. 

Hosler has written and/or illus- 
trated 7 books. He is also releasing 
another in January 2011 entitled, 
“Evolution: The Story of Life on 
Earth,” a collaboration with illus- 
trators Kevin Cannon and Zander 
Cannon. 

Hosler had the idea to combine 
biology with comics when he was 
a student. He has even used one of 
his books, “Optical Allusions” in 
one of his classes and reports posi- 
tive reaction from students. “It’s a 
way to make biology seem more 
exciting for students and so far my 
classes have liked working from 
my book,” Hosler said. 

Hosler is also currently involved 
in a study focusing on the efficacy 
of comics as a learning tool. “So 






















Yes, I think one of my 
textbooks may even be 
a professor publication. 


Maybe, I think one of my 
professors ae have 
mentioned a publication 
one time or another. 


No, I never realized my 
professors had publications. 





far, the results have shown that 
they work just as well as regular 
text books,” Hosler said. 

Sophomore John Kyle Aposti- 
olides believes that comics make 
subjects more accessible for stu- 
dents. 

“Cartoons at least aren’t bor- 
ing,” said Apostolides. “Many 
times, like with chemistry espe- 
cially, they make the subject much 
easier to understand.” 

During the research and pub- 
lishing process, the Professional 
Development Fund and the Pro- 
vost’s office provide financial sup- 
port for professors in various ways. 
They provide money to travel for 
research, to attend research confer- 


Man Market 


Do you know about any of 
your professor's publications? 









| 15% 
Out of 92 respondents & 


ences and to help cover publisher’s 
expenses. 

“We want to makes sure that 
our faculty continues to be able to 
work on the things that will make 
them better teachers,” said Provost 
James Lakso. “Doing research and 
publication and working on active 
scholarship has the effect of mak- 
ing someone a better teacher.” 

Students appear to agree with 
this sentiment. 

“T find it very interesting to read 
something a professor has writ- 
ten,” said sophomore Jason Cox. 
“Professors often teach on general 
subjects, and it is cool to see them 
writing about what they are really 
interested in.” 


ALISON RIHS / JUNIATIAN 
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Top Photo: Juniors Ethan Nulton and Gabe Castro, along with eight other eligible bachelors, were 
auctioned off at the annual Man Market on Nov. 13. The proceeds benefited the Huntingdon House 
for Battered Women and Children. The highest bidder won a $50 gift card to Mimi’s restaurant and 


Martini bar. 


Bottom Photo: Senior Dan Follett struts his stuff on the runway at Man Market. Follett’s volleyball 
teammates each took turns putting an article of clothing on him, as opposed to him taking off 


clothes. 
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Academic Support Services seeks qualified students to tutor 


> from TUTORING page | 


“Professors have to recommend 
you in order to be a tutor, based 
on things like being able to keep 
people happy, explain the different 
challenges and suggest other ways 
to tackle a problem,” said senior tu- 
tor and Academic Support Student 
Assistant Elizabeth Van Blarcom. 

“A lot of this process is entirely 
in the hands of the tutor,” said Lu- 
cas. “As soon as we get a tutor re- 
quest, we find a tutor who only has 
a few tutees and email them that 
day. Some students just do not get 
back to us, and after two days we 
send them a reminder,” said Lucas. 

“We’re not getting enough re- 
sponses from tutors, the process 
takes too much time and ends in 
students not getting what they 





want,” said Van Blarcom. 

With so many tutees and so few 
tutors, some tutors take on as many 
as eight different tutees for a single 
class. “I’m tutoring four classes 
this semester, and have tutored 
a total of nine in two and a half 
years,” said senior Kenny Good- 
fellow. 

Although tutors oftentimes go to 
extraordinary lengths to try to offer 
assistance, students are still strug- 
gling to find help. 

“Tt can be very frustrating not 
having a tutor, all I can recommend 
is to try and work with a professor 
in the meantime,” said Lucas 

“T definitely recommend talking 
to a professor if you cannot get a 
tutor,” senior tutor Alicia Peluso 
said. For many students, trying 
to work one on one with a profes- 


sor is the only viable option at this 
point. 

Even with professor coopera- 
tion, tutors often do not have the 
time to take on more tutees. “As a 
stats tutor, my biggest challenge is 
just to find the time to get all my 
work done,” said Peluso. 

Other tutors agree that time 
constraints are much more rigid 
as a tutor. “If you want to be a tu- 
tor, make sure you have the time 
management skills to do your own 
work,” said Goodfellow. 

These tutors hope that the situ- 
ation can be remedied in the near 
future. “I hope there will be an in- 
crease in tutors. A lot of people go 
abroad, so hopefully there will be 
more tutors when they come back 
next semester,” said Peluso. 

“The tutoring position needs 


Choir Concert 


to be advertised more,” said Van 
Blarcom. “We do not have enough 
man power, and as a collective 
we’re asked to do things beyon 
our ability as a result.” : 
New tutors are essential now 
more than ever, even at the end 
of the semester. Individuals with 












Yes, of course. 






Maybe, Iam sure I could 
figure it out if need be. Just 
go to Academic Support, 


right? 


Tutor? I can be a tutor? 


Do you know the procedure 
to become a tutor? 





good classroom performance and 
time management skills are greatly 
needed to meet such a high de- 
mand. 

For more information on tutor- 
ing, go to the Academic Support 
Services suite on the first floor of 
Founder’s Hall. 


The Juniata Concert Choir perform during their Fall Concert on Nov. 7. The theme was “Games and Goings” and featured a selection of traditional, international and spiritual songs. 
They sang pieces in several foreign languages such as French, Russian and Swahili. In addition, the nine senior women performed a folk song called, “Bring Me Little Water, Sylvie.” 





New course for freshmen aids college adjustment 
“Ourselves in the College World” guides students to broaden their horizons 


By CrystTau BITTINGER 


“Ourselves in College and the 
World” is a new course for fresh- 


‘men that examines different world 


views. 

The course is taught by Associ- 
ate Professor of English Judy Katz 
and Director of Academic Support 
Services Sarah May Clarkson. 

The class, which is not a re- 
quirement for freshmen, discusses 
many things looked at in College 
Writing Seminar (CWS) labs but 


Ke 


930 Moore Street 
Huntingdon 


643-4161 






Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-7 p.m. 


Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 


Sun. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 


in more depth. 

“We conceived it as a kind of 
CWS lab, an orientation to col- 
lege,” said Katz. 

This one looks at some of the 
issues that we take up in lab, but 
through the lenses of race, class, 
and gender,” Katz said. 

Many students have responded 
positively to the class. “I would 
recommend it,’ said freshman 
Skukura Woods, a student in 
Katz’s section of the class. 

“T think it’ll be a good experi- 


ence for people,” Woods said. 

The class offers lectures from 
faculty members besides the pro- 
fessors teaching the class. 

“Every week a faculty member 
from a different department comes 
to class and talks about the way 
these issues are relevant to their 
disciplines,” said Katz. 

“Students get to see what peo- 
ple in other disciplines do. They 
get to meet a dozen or so faculty 
members they may not have met 
otherwise,” Katz said. 


Woods believes having different 
faculty members speak to the stu- 
dents is a good idea. 

“T think it’s interesting to have 
different professors. I can meet dif- 
ferent professors I didn’t know be- 
fore and get interested and want to 
take one of their courses,” Woods 
said. 

Freshman Melanie: Wilson, a 
student in Sarah May Clarkson’s 
section of the class, enjoys it, too. 

“Tt gives an insight in to different 
teachers and all of the different ar- 


Most 
Prescription 
Plans Accepted 





eas of study, but also how you can 
relate the different types of study to 
the same things,” said Wilson. 

According to Wilson, the class 
is based on journal prompts, and is 
done as a discussion. 

“We get journal prompts before 
we go to the class and we have 
something to read about. We have 
to write about the things we’ve 
read and they talk to us about what 
we read and our views on it, so it’s 
more of a discussion than a lec- 
ture,” Wilson said. 

The journal prompts are written 
by the professor who will lecture 
for that day’s class. 

Wilson said, “I definitely real- 
ized I found certain things interest- 
ing andI learned about things I 
wouldn’t address if I hadn’t had to 
write the journals. It helps you ex- 
plore who you are.” , 

Wilson described one lecture, 
given by World Languages Depart- 
ment Chair, Associate Professor of 
French, Michael Henderson. 

“We read a part of a book called 
‘School Days,’ a book about social 
class in the French Indies. We dis- 
cussed the class problems brought 
up in the book . . . and we talked. 
about one of the book’s main char- 
acters and how he was bullied be- 
cause of his class,” said Wilson. 

Henderson also shared a Power- 
Point about his visit to the French 
Indies. 

According to Katz, the class will 
be offered to freshmen again in the 
fall. 
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Ask the Administration GNH: Gross National Happiness 


“What qualifies a student to 
have a service animal? What is 
the procedure you must follow 
to have a service animal on cam- 
pus?” 

The College makes reasonable 
accommodations for students with 
respect to disabilities which do not 
impose an undue hardship on the 
College. 

If a student believes he or she 
requires a reasonable accommo- 
dation or has a question regarding 
educational services, activities, 
programs, or facilities that are ac- 
cessible to or usable by students 
with disabilities, he or she should 
contact the academic counselor in 
Academic Support Services who 
serves as the point person and ad- 
vocate for students with learning 
challenges. 

Students requesting reasonable 
accommodations with respect to 
disabilities must obtain and pro- 
vide to the College current (within 
three years prior to enrollment) 





documentation of their disability 
before the start of the session in 
which they are enrolling and re- 
questing an academic adjustment 
or services. This documentation 
must support both that a student 
has a disability as well as the ne- 
cessity of the requested academic 
adjustment or services. 

The primary purpose of this 
documentation is to determine a 
student’s eligibility for accommo- 
dation and, if eligible, to help the 
College work interactively with a 
student to provide appropriate ser- 
vices. The College is not required, 
however, to provide accommoda- 
tions that would result in a funda- 
mental alteration to the nature of 
the program in- which the student 
is enrolled or seeks to be enrolled, 
would create an undue financial 
burden on the College, or which 
would pose a threat to safety and 
security 

-Anne Millar, 

Academic Counselor 


Presidential Perspective 
Juniata’s plans for the future 


Have a topic that you'd like 
President Kepple to write about? 
Simply e-mail your suggestion to 
Juniatian@juniata.edu. 


Over the next four years our in- 
tention is to increase full-time en- 
rollment by approximately seventy 
students or ten students more in 
each class than our current fresh- 
man class of 442. 

Growing numbers and increased 
quality in applications suggest this 
will be possible. With this growth 
we will also consider the construc- 
tion of a new residence hall to 
house approximately fifty to eighty 
students. 

While we have not yet begun a 
design, we believe this new resi- 
dence hall should have air-condi- 
tioning and mostly single rooms in 
a suite design. The layout and air- 
conditioning will also assist us in 
housing adults on campus for sum- 
mer conferences and events. 

I certainly welcome all sugges- 
tions and concepts that you would 





like to include in a new residence 
hall. Also, please send me infor- 
mation and the names of any resi- 
dence halls on other campuses that 
you like. 

So, where will this new resi- 
dence hall be located? To answer 
this question, we will develop a 
new campus master plan starting 
next spring. Our current master 
plan was completed in 1991 and 
we have completed virtually all 
the projects in that plan. Not only 
will we plan a location for the new 
residence hall, but we will also 
develop locations for several addi- 
tional new facilities already under 
consideration. They include: 

° a music addition to the 
Halbritter Center for the Perform- 
ing Arts 

* anew studio art building 

° an indoor track and field house 

* an artificial turf field or fields 

* an expansion at Beeghly Li- 
brary or perhaps a new library 


While they are not new build- 
ings, renovations on the Brum- 
baugh Academic Center, Beeghly 
Library and South Hall will con- 
tinue over the next several years. 

The plan will address other 
items such as accessibility, park- 
ing, and landscaping, and I am sure 
many new ideas will come as we 
proceed with the planning process. 
If you would like to participate in 
developing this campus master 
plan, please let me know. 


TAS 


A new system to judge a country’s prosperity 





Gross national product and 


gross domestic product are 
currently used to describe a coun- 
try’s prosperity. 

Just a number and then a coun- 
try is judged amongst its peers. 
Does that seem right? Are there 
other ways of judging a country’s 
prosperity? 

Yes, there are, and it is called 
gross national happiness. 

Gross national happiness was 
derived from the Asian kingdom 
of Bhutan, positioned right be- 
tween India and China. Bhutan is 
a country that experiences mon- 
soons, no exports, no capitol and 
not much economic prosperity. 

Realizing this, Bhutanése presi- 
dent Jigme Singye Wangchuck 
instituted a program of gross na- 
tional happiness, which judges a 
country on four major mediums: 
sustainable socio-economic devel- 
opment, conservation of the fragile 
Himalayan ecology, promotion of 
basic human values and culture 
as well as the strengthening of 
good governance. 

This eliminates the bias that 
other, economically prosperous 
countries have. 

Now that this is proposed, is 
money the only thing that matters 
to judge a country’s prosperity? 

The growth ofa country is much 
like the maturation of a whole 
child: all aspects must develop at a 
normal rate for the child to be de- 
velopmentally successful. 

In gross national product and 
gross domestic product terms, the 
wholeness of a country is not cri- 
tiqued, just a part of it. 

The citizens’ contentment of the 
country, the country’s ruler and the 
country’s internal processes are 
not considered. 

What if a country is run by a 
dictator, but the economics of 
that country seem to be in check? 
What if the country is at war with 
multiple nations, but the country is 
seemingly economically sound? 

Yes, these are all hypothetical, 
but are all possible. These are nu- 
merous flaws the gross domestic 
product and gross national product 
systems have. 

“Economic measures such as 
[gross national product] and the 
more widely used GDP [gross 





domestic product] after all, have 
many ‘blind spots.’ They fail. to 
take into account factors such 
as volunteer work, the value of 
vacation and leisure time or the 
loss of natural resources due to 
environmental degradation,” said 
writer Amos Esty in his article 
“The Wealth of New Nations,” 
published in “The American Sci- 
entist.” 

France is now considering 
whether to switch to the gross na- 
tional happiness system. 

According to an article from 
“Inside Washington,” “President 
Nicholas Sarkozy is planning to 
incorporate gross national happi- 
ness and well-being as one of the 
indicators in measuring a nation’s 
success based on the report of the 
Stiglitz Commission,” a report 
published by the French govern- 
ment and American economist 
Joseph Stiglitz. 

The Stiglitz Commission con- 
cluded “that [gross domestic prod- 
uct] is a flawed way to measure 
economic output. In its place it 
proposes to create two tracks, one 
measuring the state of a country’s 
economy and natural resources 
and the other measuring ‘net na- 
tional income.” 

According to the Stiglitz Com- 
mission, this would raise France’s 
economic performance, increase 
the quality health service and 
welfare system to the point where 
it was much higher than that 
of the U.S. 

This shift would be financially 
and competitively motivated. 
However, this would then combine 
all parts of France to make a fully 
collective assessment of France’s 
all-around developmental success. 

This includes the happiness of 
the citizenry, the economic pros- 
perity France experiences topped 
off with the country’s state of 
affairs, such as being at peace 
or at war. 

Economists are praising the 
gross national happiness scale for 
its full-circle approach. 

“More accurate measures of na- 
tional progress would include three 
approaches: economic indicators 
such as GDP, social indicators 
such as education and healthcare 
and more subjective measure- 
ments that reflect levels of life sat- 
isfaction,” wrote Esty. 

This would, in fact, include the 





implementation of gross national 
happiness. 


Other nations that can com- 


pare to France, such as Germany, 
England and the U.S., are slow to 
recognize the gross national hap- 
piness system as a safe alternative. 


Though, with times changing 


and nations becoming more com- 
petitive, there must be a new sys- 
tem to judge a nation’s prosperity 
that does not just put a number on 
a country’s economy. Rather, a na- 
tion’s prosperty should be judged 
by a system that encapsulates all 
parts of a nation’s parts. 
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Around 
Town 


STEVEN 
GOEHRING 


With a whoosh of snowy air 
and the clack of wheels, a trolley 
car comes to a stop. But no one 
gets off, and no one lines up to get 
on. Finally, a portly old man in a 
red suit steps off another waiting 
streetcar and climbs aboard. Shouts 
of joy, merry laughter and the ding 
ding of another departing trolley 
echo as the snowy valley glows 
with holiday cheer and multicol- 
ored light. 

This scene has been repeated an- 
nually forthe past 24 years at the 
Rockhill Trolley Museum in Rock- 
hill Furnace, PA. Each November 
and December, the museum volun- 
teers work hard decorating a mile 
and a half of railroad track to host 
two popular events: Santa’s Trolley 
and Polar Bear Express. As a mo- 
torman and conductor at the RTM, 
I participated in Polar Bear Express 
last year, and I highly recommend 
it to anyone who wants to see a 
fabulous holiday light display and 
ride on some very interesting his- 
toric transit vehicles. You can also 
ride on a holiday steam train at the 
East Broad Top Railroad, across 








CAROLYN: Disclaimer: To 
any faculty who have had me in 
class and are reading this column, 
this may or may not apply to you, 
so dont get too riled up. 

In everyday interactions, we 
are told to keep our opinions to 
ourselves and not to judge oth- 
ers because everyone is different. 
However, the one place that gen- 
eral rule is missing is in Juniata’s 
classrooms. Over the course of 
my (almost) four years at Junia- 
ta, attending Juniata classes and 
listening to the faculty’s lec- 
tures, I have come to believe that 
too many faculty members are 
teaching their opinion. 

Nothing makes it harder to 
learn, analyze and participate in- 
telligently in class than a profes- 
sor who has trouble keeping their 
personal views on current contro- 
versial issues or political questions 
out of their lectures. Students are 
like sponges, and some sponges 
have trouble separating the facts 
of a lecture from the professor’s 
opinion, especially if the sponge 
admires and trusts the profes- 
sor. If the faculty has a desire to 
have politically and culturally 
literate students, they should pro- 
vide them with access to all sides 
of an opinion. 

Professors need to realize they 
hold an influential position in many 
of their students’ lives and that they 
have a responsibility to impart only 
their factual wisdom. They need to 
realize that their political persua- 
sion and thoughts on issues like the 
war in Iraq, Prop 19, and gay mar- 
riage are not fact (not matter how 
right they think they are). 

College students have a right 
and a responsibility to form their 





Holiday travels: the Rockhill Trol- 
ley Museum’s Polar Bear Express 


the street from the trolley museum. 
You can find more information on 
their holiday events at www.ebtrr. 
com. 

Santa’s Trolley is a one-day 
event where passengers ride to 
the end of the trolley line to meet 
Santa. All children aboard receive 
a gift. The trolleys depart the plat- 
form in Rockhill Furnace from 
10 am. to 4 p.m. for a roughly 
45-minunte ride. This fun, nos- 
talgic trip might be a nice thing 
to take your Madrigal date on, 
since you can get back to campus 
in plenty of time to make it to the 
dinner and dance. 

Polar Bear Express really brings 
the holiday magic to life, with 
trolleys running at night down 
a beautifully-lit track. The night 
rides depart from 6:30 to 9 p.m. 
on Fridays and Saturdays for three 
weekends after Thanksgiving. 
The trolley line is decorated with 
lights, blow-up statues, animated 
displays, and so much more. The 
track measures just over a mile and 
a half, and there is never a point 
where you are out of sight of a 
display. I both rode and operated 
trips at last year’s Polar Bear Ex- 


“DR. EMI NAGENGAST about diversity? 


& CARORESTSCR : 


own opinions, just like I am sure 
many faculty members are thank- 
ful they possess this right and re- 
sponsibility. Students who hold 
a different opinion than the one 
being expressed by the professor 
may walk away from class dislik- 
ing the professor, or worse, not 
having learned a thing. From then 
on, the student will have a hard 
time being a sponge for actual facts 
the professor teaches. , 

I am not saying that faculty 
should keep their political views 
and opinions on current issues 
private. Faculty members are 
important sources for students to 
hear different opinions. I am say- 
ing that class time and lectures 
containing socially or politically 
charged issues are not the space for 
professors to expound upon per- 
sonal views to a captive audience. 


NAGENGAST: An important 
part of my job is to confront my 
students with perspectives that 
make them uneasy and then chal- 
lenge them to defend their own 
views. Any student who cannot 
handle this intellectual tension 
should stay away from college — 
or should go to Penn State where 
students can hide in the. back of an 
auditorium and avoid meaningful 
contact with professors. 

“T won’t take a course in the 

department. They will give 
me a bad grade just because I am 
a conservative male.” I hear this 
from students, but I don’t tolerate 
this kind of self-pity or self-righ- 
teous martyrdom. I have no reason 
to believe that any Juniata profes- 
sor would alter a grade based on a 
student’s personal views. 

I laugh when I hear the argu- 
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Open-Air trolley car no. 1875 cruises past holiday decorations at the Rockhill Trolley Museum. This 98-year- 
old Brazilian streetcar is a popular ride at the nighttime Polar Bear Express event, despite the cold weather. 


press, and I know I was amazed 
with the decorations. This kind 
of holiday light show you can’t 
find by driving around a housing 
development. So leave that to the 
dapper professionals in caps, vests 
and ties, and take a step back to a 





ment that young people are like 
sponges whose delicate brains will 
absorb anything they encounter. 
Most Americans are indeed spong- 
es — soaking up opinions from 
their preferred source of sound 


purpose of a liberal arts education 
is to give students an intellectual 
beating from many directions. Af- 
ter four years of rough treatment 
you should be tough enough to 
stand up to Bill O’Reilly, Michael 
Moore or Thomas Friedman. 

But this brings us to the real 
problem of intellectual tension at 
Juniata: how many different per- 
spectives will a student encounter 
among the faculty here? 

I don’t know of any profes- 
sor who presents a conservative 
view to the students. Typically, 
the only time our students hear 
a Republican perspective from a 
professor is when this view is be- 
ing mocked. It is an embarrass- 
ing reflection of the ideological 
homogeneity of our faculty that I 
often must pretend to be a Repub- 
lican, just so that the students will 
hear an intelligent presentation of 
conservative views on important 
moral and social questions. 

One of Juniata’s top priorities 
is to strive for greater diversity 
among our student body. This is 
a crucial goal for us, and for all 
colleges, but why is nobody con- 
cemed about promoting intellec- 
tual diversity among the faculty? 
Life is much easier for us profes- 
sors when we can dismiss the 
conservatives as idiots who exist 
only on Fox and whose uncom- 
fortable perspectives should be 
kept far away. 





classier, calmer time. 

Sowhatcan youride atthe RTM? 
Well, if you’re from Johnstown or 
York, you’ll likely get to ride on 
authentically restored streetcars 
from those cities. If you’re into 
more exotic foreign vehicles, two 


THe 


DAN ENDRES 





Consider the Reese’s cup. It’s 
a somewhat humble candy, com- 
prised of two great things coming 


| together. Now think about two 
bites. It is difficult for anyone to | 
encounter opposing views, but the | 


not-so wonderful things coming 
together: local news and auto-tune. 
Amazingly enough, you still get a 
great product when you get your 
low grade journalism crossed with 
an over produced excuse for hip- 
hop. The name of that product, 
naturally, is Auto-tune the News. 

Auto-tune the News is a web se- 
ries started by the musical group, 
The Gregory Brothers. Typically 
used in modern R&B, auto-tune 
is frankly pretty self-explanatory. 
During the production process of 
a song, it changes the pitch of the 
singer’s voice to a predetermined 
melody. That’s how performers 
like Lil Wayne can sound great 
without having to actually be able 
to carry a tune. 

The Gregory Brothers are a fam- 
ily group that formed in 2007, con- 
sisting of three brothers and one 
lady (the wife of Evan Gregory, 
their keyboardist). They posted 
their first auto-tuned videos on 
YouTube in 2008, the first ones 
being purely political content, 
but slowly branching out to lo- 
cal news. In 2009, they were fea- 
tured on national television and 
released their first EP, aptly named 
“Meet the Gregory Brothers”. 
The group was recognized on a 
wide scale in 2010 with the debut 
of the simply titled “Bed Intruder 
Song.” To be honest I’m  sur- 
prised. By today’s standards, three 
years is a long time for a group to 
go before writing a song with a 
title implying rape. 


Auto-tune the news 


FOCUS 


‘If you’d rather not brave the cold, most of trolleys at the museum are enclosed and heated. 


picturesque trolleys from Oporto, 
Portugal should interest you. If you 
come from Philadelphia, you may 
get aride on the classy streamlined 
streetcar from 1947, a sister car to 


> see TROLLEY page 10 





The “Bed Intruder Song” is ac- 
tually taken from a news broadcast 
for the town of Huntsville, Ala- 
bama. The broadcast was cover- 
ing the story of an alleged rape. 
Antoine Dodson, the brother of the 
alleged victim, was interviewed by 
the local news station. 

By the end of the week his vo- 
cals were remixed into the lead 
vocals for the song. Now, if I were 
Antoine Dodson, I’d like to think 
I’d be pretty pissed at this. Maybe 
I’m overly sensitive because Dod- 
son didn’t seem too upset about the 
use of his interview for viral enter- 
tainment. Dodson performed the 
song live at the 2010 BET Hip Hop 
awards with the Gregory Brothers. 

Potential abuse of the real life 
situations of African Americans 
living in poverty aside, the music 
is great. The song is well produced, 
and from a lyrical standpoint you 
can’t get more real than an actual 
news broadcast. On an artistic lev- 
el, it’s brilliant to take what should 
be a serious situation and trans- 
form it into entertainment. 

Other songs of note are the 
“Backin’ Up Song”, a_ piece 
about a convenience store rob- 
bery; “Obama Sings Kick Ass 
Song”, which entirely speaks for 
itself; and everybody’s favor- 
ite, the “Rent: Too Damn High! 
Song” featuring the fantastic 
Jimmy McMilan of The Rent is 
Too Damn High Party. 

Where other groups seem to 
run on emotion and personal ex- 
perience, the Auto-tune the News 
series from the Gregory Brothers 
shows a different approach to mu- 
sic making. The only real “theme” 
I can find throughout these videos 
is the idea of plain ole’ awesome. 
These videos are short, simple and 
fun. You’re probably never going 


> see AUTO-TUNE page 10 
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Have you ever been angered at 
decisions your favorite characters 
make in books, television shows or 
movies? Ever thought you could 
have done a better job writing it? 
Ifso, you may have stumbled upon 
fanfiction before. 

Most writers of fanfiction as- 
sume fellow fans are reading their 
work, so most stories are told in 
a canon universe. Canon is in ac- 
cordance to important events and 
the actual universe that the original 
story takes place in. 

In the cases of book series, 
sometimes the fanfiction writer 
stays in canon only up to a certain 
point in the series. For example, 
people who write Harry Potter fan- 
fiction may only stay in canon until 
Book Five. This means they then 
ignore the major events that hap- 
pen in Books Six and Seven. 

Not only is there fanfiction, 
but there is also fanart. This is 
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Don’t like it? Rewrite it. Simply fanfiction. 


for those people who can actually 
draw and make creative works of 
art, unlike me. People do drawings 
of their favorite characters or ro- 
mantic pairings; an example could 
be House and Cuddy from “House 
MD”. Some people who follow 
webcomics also do fanart for them. 

Works of art by fans, either 
written or drawn are not just 
limited to books, movies and 
television shows. Anything and 
everything can be up for grab 
when it comes to the lands of 
fanfiction and fanart. 

I personally have been reading 
fanfiction since I first ran across it 
while waiting for the sixth Harry 
Potter book to be published. I 


delved into different sites before - 


finding one I particularly enjoy: 
fanfictionnet. There are numer- 
ous genres of fanfiction here and 
numerous titles. Harry Potter alone 
has over 480,000 stories. 

These can range from just 
a couple thousand words to 
over half a million words in 
one complete story. 


Most of the writers break their 
writing up into chapters and post a 
chapter or two at a time until the 
entire story is completed. 

Remember the excitement you 
felt, if you were a Harry Potter 
fan, of waiting for that next book 
to come out? That is the feeling I 
get some times waiting for the next 
installment of the fanfics I read to 
be uploaded onto the site. 

However, there are some stories 
that I have been waiting for over 
a year to be updated. Sure, these 
ones may have been abandoned by 
their authors, but there is still the 
hope that there will be a notifica- 
tion in my email notifying me there 
is a new chapter uploaded onto, as 
I refer to it, the intermawebs. 

One of the first fanfics I encoun- 
tered is actually one of my favou- 
rites that I have ever read. “The 
Refiner’s Fire,” by fanfiction.net 
user Abraxan, is one that I person- 
ally prefer over JK Rowling’s sixth 
book in the series. It follows many 
of the already established canons, 
but there are new developments 


and characters introduced to en- 
hance the entire experience. There 
is actually a sequel to this story 
called “The Time of Destiny”, 
which I found to be just as good, 
if not better, than the first story. I 
remember waiting and waiting for 
new updates to this story. It got 
to the point that an update could 
make my day. 

I don’t just leave my readings 
to Harry Potter. I’m also an avid 
“House MD” fan and for those of 
you who don’t want any potential 
spoilers... skip this paragraph. Now 
then, since the very first season I 
have always loved the romantic 
pairing of House and Cuddy, How- 
ever, those of us on the “Huddy 
ship” (House/Cuddy pairing) have 
had to wait a very long six seasons 
to get where we are now. Because 
of that tedious wait, many of us 
either started reading or writing 
fiction that paired the two of them 
together romantically. Even now 
with the show finally taking on the 
Huddy pairing, many of us who 
got into “House MD” fanfiction 


are now able to enjoy the once fic- 
tional romance on the show itself. 

On fanfiction.net both writ- 
ers and readers have created a 
sense of community. From edit- 
ing other’s work to leaving feed- 
back on what they have posted, 
many of the fics have flourished. 
Some even have had _ illustra- 
tions made that are hosted on 
another site like deviantart.com. 

No matter what sort of genre 
you are interested in, fanfiction. 
net, fanfiction or fanart in general 
has a place for you. You can write, 
draw or even just stalk your favou- 
rite fics and authors. 

If you miss the hype around a 
book, movie or television releases, 
maybe find some works about 
your favorite show or book. We all 
need a little excitement going into 
these final weeks of the semester. 
Some of us may bé stress bakers 
(including myself), some of us will 
wallow in music and others will try 
and get our brains back by reading 
something. Maybe fanfiction is the 
answer we need. 





The Gregory Brothers reinvent music 


> from AUTO-TUNE page 9 


to hear them on the radio, but let’s 
be honest. Radio killed the radio 
star. 

Auto-tune the News is just one 
sample of a trend in entertainment 
that has been growing over the 
past five or so years. I might be 
stepping outside my territory as 
music columnist, but, I dare say, 
YouTube has become a legitimate 
outlet for all forms of contempo- 


rary entertainment, with music be- 
ing only one facet. 

Whether you like him or, more 
appropriately, don’t, you have to 
give Justin Bieber some credit for 
this. He might just be a kid with the 
sappy, badly written pop songs, but 
he did manage to prove something. 
You can get major and potentially 
profitable recognition from post- 
ing videos of yourself on YouTube. 
Auto-tune the News used this as a 
jumping board to prove that you 


can also get that recognition with 
good music. 

The Gregory Brothers have 
stumbled onto something special 
with their videos. Like so many 
satirists before them, they’re tak- 
ing the serious issues in our society 
and shedding light on them in their 
own way. Polls say that the major- 
ity of college age adults get their 
news from personalities like Jon 
Stewart and Stephen Colbert. I get 
mine auto-tuned. 


Questions & Answers with Head Tent 


By Lean SAMARA CULLEN 


On a random November day, 
usually during the weekend, an e- 
mail is sent out proclaiming that 
tenting for Madrigal has begun. 
Whoever finishes their tent setup 
first with at least one stake in the 
ground is designated Head Tent. 
Head Tent creates unique challeng- 
es for the other teams to compete 
in and does roll call at any hour of 
the day or night. 

Head Tent includes seniors An- 
drew Murdock, Blake Colaianne, 
Sheena Zolla, Lauren Seganos and 
Steph Strauss, junior Grant Miner 
and sophomores Clay Cooper and 
Joel Rhodes. 


Did you practice setting up 
tents before tenting began? 
YES! We went behind Brum- 
baugh and not only did we go 
behind Brumbaugh, but we went 
inside one of the stairwells so we 
could practice running up stairs 
holding the tent. We had Grant 
timing us and determined that the 
fastest we could do it was 35 sec- 
onds and that was with the help of 


6 people 


What were you doing the hour 
before tenting began? 

Sweating in the Laughing Bush 
office, and drawing on Andrew 
Murdock with a highlighter. 


What is the number one best 
thing in your tent, and why do 
you consider it to be the best 
thing? 


There is a plethora of (3) snug- 


gies, because we love sleeves. 


What are the rules you’ve 
given to the tenters this year, and 
why did you pick them? 

So far there are three. No play- 
ing the banjo after 2 am because 
do you want to wake up at 2 am 
listening to a banjo? The only mu- 
sic you can play loudly is that of 
Lady Gaga because we are her 
little monsters. You must have fun. 


What would your biggest 
piece of advice be for some- 
one who wants to be head 


tent in the future? 

PRACTICE! Practice and you 
have to assign specific jobs to each 
person, but, yes, most importantly 
practice. 


If someone were to try to 
get you to give up your ta- 
ble, what would they have to 
bribe you with? 

Buy each of us our own custom- 
ized golf carts. 


How do you keep yourselves 
warm at night out in the cold? 
We spoon. 


Tinsel and trolleys 
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trolleys still running everyday ser- 
vice in the City of Brotherly Love. 
Or if you’re really lucky, you may 
get a ride on one of the very first 
designs of high-speed rail vehicles, 
the Philadelphia & Western’s Bul- 
let car. 

Most interesting of all, though, 
is the opportunity to ride the open- 
air trolley, car #1875. Car 1875 
came from Rio De Janiero, Brazil, 
and has spent the last 45 years as 
the only operating open-air trolley 
car in Pennsylvania. Even though 
it lacks sides and windows for 
summer use, the RTM still runs it 
for Polar Bear Express. Passengers 
flock to the museum with coats 
and blankets, just to ride 1875. 
Museum president Joel Salomon 
often advertises 1875 as “the best 
way to see the lights” with no win- 
dows in the way. I can attest to that; 
I served as conductor on 1875 last 
year, and it really is a very unique 
experience. And [ll give you a 
tip, too: get to the RTM and ride 
the open car now, because it may 
need to go out of service for some 
restoration in the next few years. 
Don’t miss it! 


MILLER’S DINER 


3 Miles East of Huntingdon, on Rt. 22 


643-3418 


If you want a unique take on 
holiday cheer, go enjoy the holi- 
day events at the Rockhill Trolley 
Museum. I love volunteering there 
and have seen thousands of happy 
riders enjoy the experience. I’m 
sure you will too, while also appre- 
ciating arguably the finest track- 
side light show in the state! See 
www.rockhilltrolley.org for more 
information, and I’Il see you there. 
Tickets, please! 


Driving directions: Drive east on 
22 for about 11 miles. Turn right 
at the second traffic light on 22 in 
Mount Union (the third traffic light 
since you left Huntingdon.) You 
are now on 522. Continue south 
on 522 until you reach the town 
of Orbisonia. You can turn right at 
the one traffic light in town (sec- 
ond one since turning onto 522,) 
onto Meadow Street. To reach 
the Rockhill Trolley Museum 
parking lot, cross the first track 
and immediately turn left. If you 
cross more than one track, you’ve 
gone too far and will end up in the 
East Broad Top Railroad’s parking 
lot instead. 


As a student of Juniata College, you will receive a 10 percent discount on 


all our menu items and featured items with your student ID card 
(some examples): 
* Maryland Style All Lump Crab Cakes * Shrimp in a Basket 
“Shrimp Scampi * Burgers, Clubs and More 
* Steaks * Soups & Appetizers 
* Malted Milkshakes 





STOP AT MILLER’S DINER, WHERE THE FOOD IS “TRAIN-STOPPIN’ GOOD” 
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Standing Stone staff travels to Nicaragua 


By JoHN HUFFSTETLER 


Last week, three staff members 
of Standing Stone Coffee Com- 
pany traveled to Matagalpa, Ni- 
caragua to the Selva Negra (Black 
Forest) coffee plantation. Orga- 
nized by Selva Negra, the “Import 
to Cup Tout” lasted five days from 
Nov. 11 to 15 and had 18 attend- 
ees, all related to the specialty cof- 
fee industry. 

Greg Anderson, the co-owner 
of Standing Stone, Lisa Hershey 
and Lindsay Reedy, two managers, 
represented the coffee shop and 
roastery on the trip. 

Mausi and Eddy Kiihl bought 
the Selva Negra Coffee Estate, 
and Mausi leads the plantations 
operations. They are dedicated 
to providing quality coffee while 
maintaining sustainable practices 
and providing good working con- 
ditions for their employees. 

“With a warm welcome from 
estate owners and other folks who 
partner with this in incredible cof- 
fee business, there is a beautiful 
depth in the conversations and out- 
standing views and sights to see, 
from landscapes to the heart of the 
trip,” said Reedy. 

The group’s intention was to 
lear about and experience this 
part of coffee production that is 
typically foreign to those who 


roast and serve the drink. 

“Eighty percent of the process is 
done before we get the beans,” said 
Anderson. 

The group experienced coffee 
picking first hand. The experience 
was educational and allowed for 
some perspective into the lives of 
coffee pickers. 

“Coffee ‘beans’ are the seeds of 
the coffee plant’s fruit—the cher- 
ries. Each picker has to select a 
ripe cherry one at a time. You have 
to twist it as you pull, or else you 
risk pulling the entire stem out. 
Once you have done that you have 
damaged the coffee tree. Another 
stem will not grow back to replace 
it,” said Reedy. 

“Coffee picking is a learned art, 
a delicate craft, and difficult work 
for a low wage. Workers typically 
enter the field around 5a.m. in the 
morning and depart at 2p.m. We 
picked for one hour, yet with 18 of 
us working for one hour we earned 
about $3 total,” said Reedy. 

Similar insights came when the 
group explored other parts of cof- 
fee production. They viewed the 
depulping process, where coffee 
cherries are stripped of the sweet 
fruit down to the seed or coffee 
“bean.” 

The group also visited the 
dry mill, where the previous- 
ly washed beans go through 


further processing. 

Although any coffee production 
involves depulping and drying, the 
Selva Negra estate promotes alter- 
native methods to the ones used by 
larger estates that furnish big retail- 
ers. Much like Juniata, Selva Neg- 
ra is committed to sustainability. 

“Some coffee plantations let the 
water they use to depulp the cof- 
fee run into local streams, creating 
algae that damages the ecosys- 
tems. [Selva Negra] aerates and 
removes the sugar throughout the 
process and reuses the water. The 
have a lab on the estate where they 
develop organic pesticides based 
on observations of what deters 
local insects. And due to com- 
posting efforts, the workers (usu- 
ally around 400) produce only one 
55 gallon container of trash per 
month,” said Lindsay. 

Along with sustainable practices 
involving the local ecosystem, 
Selva Negra also strives for excel- 
lence regarding their workers. 

“The farm has good working 
conditions. It provides for the 
workers [a] good housing system 
(this means concrete houses, with 
concrete or tiled floor, kitchen with 
chimney and washing place, etc.), 
elementary school for worker’s 
kids, and a scholarship program 
for those who want to continue ed- 
ucation...A health clinic with a full 
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Staff from Standing Stone visited a coffee plantation in Nicaragua. 


time nurse and medicine supplies, 
women health and birth control 
programs, garbage disposal sys- 
tem, transportation, electricity, and 
food supplies for those who work 
at the farm.” said a representative 
via Selva Negra’s website. 

Among the 18 participants were 
Anderson’s parents on the tour, 
Joel and Dorothy Anderson, and 
Todd Arnette, a Juniata alumnus 
who now owns Williamsburg Cof- 
fee and Tea Company. The trip, for 
some, was indescribable. 

“How do I begin to ex- 
plain this to my garden club?” 
said Dorothy Anderson. 

Yet, for others the experience 
prompted some perspective into 
the coffee industry. 


“T wish baristas, roasters and 
shop owners would have this 
comprehensive coffee experience 
at least once, to not only broaden 
their cultural knowledge, but the 
vast world connection and influ- 
ence of a beverage we take for 
granted when the morming com- 
mute occurs,” said Reedy. 

She added, “Personally, this ad- 
venture being my first beyond the 
[U.S.] borders, the trip changes my 
perspective on the big things and 
the little things of life.” 

For more information, read 
about the trip on Standing Stone’s 
blog, _ http://standingstonecoffee- 
company.con/blog/ or visit Selva 
Negra’s website, http:/Awww.sel- 
vanegra.com/, 








There is no denying it: ever since 
James Cameron’s “AVATAR” 
obliterated box office records with 
the..ferocity of a Na’vi on PCP, 
Hollywood has become infatu- 
ated with the format, converting 
the majority of current box-office 
releases into said stock in the hope 
to fill more seats when audiences 
can see exploding skyscrapers or 
Bam Margera’s over inflated ego 
in three dimensions. 

But, this raises a question: even 
though box-office numbers can 
viewed to lend support to contin- 
ued usage of the format, does that 
mean that they should? Absolutely 
not. This Lazarus should have re- 
mained. asleep, not’ to add extra 
propulsion behind the industry’s 


3D Cinema: not all its cracked up to be 
Film storylines altered in order to sell new visual effects technology 


flight into the sun. 

I saw “AVATAR” in the sug- 
gested format: Real 3D (which 
tacked an extra ten dollars on my 
ticket price). And, while I saw a 
fully realized digital utopia - com- 
plete with computer generated 
perspiration dripping off the back- 
ground greenery and seeing Carl 
Lang’s nostril hairs - the format 
did nothing to disguise the fact that 
it was a science fiction retelling 
of “A Man Called. Horse.” Now, 
I mention Cameron’s blockbuster 
only because it is often cited as 
the momentum for why the in- 
dustry has returned to a format it 
had previously abandoned for a 
good reason. 

The problem with the format is 
that it is, plain and short, pure gim- 
mick. There is no William Castle 


brilliance or mastery with it. Quite 
simply, if the creative team are 
even decent storytellers, there is no 
need to use it to try to mask over 
holes in the overall artistry. 

Case and example: “Friday the 
13th Part I.” I bought the DVD 
containing both the standard and 
3D releases of the film. I was fif- 
teen minutes into watching the 3D 
version when I cast off the card- 
board goggles and switched ver- 
sions of the film. I was sick from 
watching it. 

However, upon viewing the 
standard release, a shocking and 
disgusting revelation arrived: the 
filmmakers had stitched the nar- 
rative together upon a. handful of 
scenes meant to be filmed for 3D. 
For instance: in the scene when 
an ill-fated camper is taken out by 


Jason, she is done so through the 
usage of a spear-gun. The whole 
incorporation of the effect - having 
the spear “soar” out at the audience 
~ Was written into the narrative sol- 
ey for 3D purposes. 

It was brought by an ambi- 
tious teenager who, we are to 
surmise, wanted to go diving 
in Crystal Lake. The problem, 
however, is that the lake is liter- 
ally a pond. Am I the only one 
who sees the hole in the logic? 
A spear-gun in the middle of the 
countryside James Dickey immot- 
talized? So, you can see the logic 
and consequent creativity we are 
dealing with in this medium. 

Truthfully, as much as it pains 
me to say this - this is the society 
that embraced drivel such as “Jon 
and Kate Plus Eight” and “Sarah 
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Palin’s Alaska.” We are above 
these cheap tricks and novelties. 
Look at some of the best films cre- 
ated during the past century, and 
point out one that was released in 
3D. In fact, most of these mov- 
ies were made on a shoe-string 
budget. I am sorry, but “Creature 
from the Black Lagoon” does not 
possess any social or artistic merit. 

With that said, 3D technol- 
ogy is self-defeating venture for 
the film industry. Film exists as 
an escape for us; an escape that 
is encoded within celluloid and 
reels of sound. That is the beauty 
of it. It has a unique, self-con- 
tained reality, and by trying to 
bridge it to our reality, its magic is 
being irrevocably robbed. 

Truthfully, I don’t want to seé 
classics being re-released in this 
format. Unfortunately, this atroc- 
ity is becoming reality with many 
such classics. George Lucas is 
said to be re-releasing the entire 
“Star Wars” franchise in said for- 
mat. I shudder to think of what will 
happen if this experiment flourish- 
es and inspires a wave of imitation 
on principle. 

I do not want to see “Blue Vel- 
vet” redone in 3D. If I want to 
see a performance piece in three- 
dimensions, I will attend a theater 
piece, sporting event or concert. 
But, witnessing a duel between 
Clint Eastwood and Lee Von 
Cleef? I will be happy to do so, on 
my grainy, color television, stan- 
dard definition of course. 

After all, is that not what film re- 
quires, this small amount of exer- 
cised mental power, like the incan- 
tation to breathe life to the Golem: 
the suspension of disbelief? 3D 
cinematography is the bain of the 
film industry and the sooner they 
realize it, the better. 
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Sophomore opposite hitter Kelsey Fuller, 13, furiously sends the ball 
across the net as her teammates, from left seniors number five Steph 
Strauss and number four Kristen Noetzel, anticipate a possible deflec- 
tion from the spike. The Eagles triumphed in their latest NCAA tourna- 
ment matchup against Frostburg St., 3-0, clinching the regional cham- 
pionship and a spot in the NCAA quarterfinals facing St. Thomas (MN). 


Women’s volleyball fights for 
championship in Saint Louis 


Victory at Landmark Conference inspires final push 


By CAMERON ANDREW 


This year’s women’s volleyball 
team has had another successful 
year to say the least. Heading into 
the NCAA tournament, the team is 
once again expected to go far, and 
possibly make the National Cham- 
pionship. : 

With a record of 33 wins and 
five losses they have been one of 
the strongest teams in the nation. 
The core starters for the Eagles are 
all capable of going off any night 
and taking over the match. 

The diversity of elite players al- 
lows for the offense to thrive, and 
with the superb defense of junior 
libero Libby Morrison, there is 
cause for opponents to be afraid. 

Morrison has had an outstanding 
year thus far. She was elected to 
the American Volleyball Coaches 
Association (AVCA) Division I 
All-Mid-Atlantic Region team for 
the first time in her career. 

Morrison was also named the 
Landmark Conference Co-Player 
of the year. She is currently leading 
the team with 65 service aces and 
has an amazing 649 digs to this 
point in the season. She was also 
elected as Specialist of the Year in 
the Landmark Conference for her 


role as libero on the team. 

Sophomore opposite Kelsey 
Fuller, senior setter Steph Strauss 
and senior middle Kristen Noetzel 
were also elected to the AVCA All- 
Mid-Atlantic team as well. 

Being elected for the AVCA 
All-Mid-Atlantic team now puts 
all of these players as candidates 
to be elected for the AVCA AIl- 
American team. This team will be 
announced on Nov. 16. 

Strauss has dished out 968 as- 
sists thus far, also adding 184 kills, 
191 digs: and 36 blocks. Noetzel 
has added 267 kills with a hitting 
percentage of .368, which is lead- 
ing the team. Fuller has added 255 
kills to the powerful offense as 
well as 266 digs. 

A total of six Eagles made the 
All-Landmark conference volley- 
ball team. Four of them, Morrison, 
Fuller, Strauss and Noetzel made 
the First team, while freshman 
outside hitter Amy Miller and ju- 
nior middle Amanda Schmidt both 
made the All Landmark Confer- 
ence second team. 

The Eagles continued to domi- 
nate the Landmark Conference 
awards as freshman setter Court- 
ney Greenberg was awarded the 
Rookie of the Year and head coach 


Larry Bock and assistant Heather 
Pavlik were awarded Coaching 
Staff of the Year. Larry Bock has 
an impressive record as head coach 
at Juniata, which currently stands 
at 1,250 wins and only 191 losses. 

In total the team took 10 of the 
20 awards that the Landmark Con- 
ference gives out every year. 

Although all of these awards are 
a great honor, Fuller said, “T actual- 
ly didn’t even know until my mom 
told me. Our main focus right now 
is getting to the National Champi- 
onship.” 

Fuller also said, “We have to 
take it one game at a time. We are 
going to have to work as a team 
to get to the National Champion- 
ship.” 

However, to get to the NCAA 
tournament the Eagles first had to 
win the Landmark Conference, 
which they did for the 30th con- 
secutive year. The Eagles are now 
the only team to have appeared in 
the tournament every time since its 
creation. 

They once again went unde- 
feated in the conference play, with 
a record of 6-0, for the fourth con- 
secutive year. 


> see VOLLEYBALL page 15 





New players provide hope for men’s basketball 
Strong freshman class bolsters Eagle lineup after graduation of two veteran leaders 


By Mart Fritz 


The men’s basketball team is 
approaching a new season and 
along with it comes a lot of new 
faces. The team brought in a total 
of eight newcomers, two of which 
are transfers. 

“Whenever you have so many 
new guys, some of the young guys 
aren’t sure what to expect, but I 
think their attitudes, effort and 
willingness to get better has done 
a lot. Right now I’m really pleased 
with where we sit,” said head 

’ coach Greg Curley. 

Two key losses for the Eagles 
are second team All Conference 
guard Jeff Berkey, who was the 
team’s leading scorer last year at 
13 points a game, and Ryan Jones, 
a forward who was third on the 
team in scoring at 10.2 points a 
game. 

Lone senior, forward Bruce 
Knowles, knows exactly what he 
wants to get out of his last year. 
“I just want to be on a team that 
goes out there and plays as hard as 
they possibly can, and I want ev- 
eryone that comes to watch us to 
see that we don’t back down from 
anyone.” 

Even with the large freshman 
class, the responsibilities of the 
upperclassman remain the same. 
“T think the biggest thing is to just 
set the example of how we want to 
play and how we want to approach 
everything day to do,” said Curley. 

“We don’t look at it like we only 
have one senior, its more that we 
have six or seven upperclassman, 
and we all act together as one,” 
said junior Dan Sekulski. “We try 
to lead by example.” 

Still, for most of these freshmen, 


it’s been a whole new ball game. 
“Tt tough and it’s a big adjustment 
from high school where you could 
do anything you really wanted to,” 
said freshman guard, Jeremy Hays. 

“T think the biggest change for 
the young guys is when you get 
to this level, basketball and what 
we try to do, start to become more 
of a lifestyle than anything else,” 
said Curley. “The responsibilities 
of our upperclassman aren’t just 
limited to the basketball floor but 
to how they manage academics 
and how they balance and manage 
their time.” 

Some of these new responsibili- 
ties for the upperclassman, Curley 
said, could be a tough obstacle in 
itself. “The challenge for us isn’t 


necessarily so much the young 
guys, it’s the fact that our returners 
and veteran guys are going to be 
asked to take on a lot more respon- 
sibility. 

“Guys like Dan and Austin 
(Ankney) are going to be in dif- 
ferent roles and that’s a little bit 
of a challenge and we have to get 
through that. They’re going to feel 
a little more responsibility for cer- 
tain aspects of the team, and that’s 
a growth process in itself.” 

As for the potential of this large 
freshman class, Curley believes 
the sky’s the limit. 

“One of the things we’ ve talked 
to the guys about is this group will 
be very good, and I’m more and 
more confident every day. They 


make me a believer and its more of 
a question of when then if.” 

“Tf we get into foul trouble or 
something like that, we can re- 
ally spark a run with the youth and 
quickness we have on this team,” 
said Hays. “Our youth will play a 
big part, it can hurt us, but I think it 
will help us a lot.” 

One thing that is for sure, the 
schedule will once again be very 
tough, with some big out of con- 
ference games that include the first 
game of the season at Carnegie 
Mellon, and home games against 
Dickinson and Lycoming. 

“There’s going to be no easy 
nights,” said Curley. “I think our 
schedule is pretty much where it 
always is. We’ve always tried to 


schedule out of conference games 
pretty aggressively.” 

As for the direction this team is 
headed in to start the season, Cur- 
ley believes it’s the right one. 

“T think we’re going to take a 
step forward and get back to where 
we’ve been, and I definitely think 
this group can do it.” 

The team opened up its season 
with a tough loss 65-61 to the Tar- 
tans of Carnegie Mellon on Nov. 
15. Their home opener will be 
Saturday, Nov. 20 against either 
Salisbury University or Montclair 
State. 

The Eagles look forward to 
opening up at home and earming 
their first win of the season to gain 
momentum early on. 
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Senior forward Erin McGinley takes a shot during women’s basketball practice. The Eagles started off the season with a win at Gwynedd Mercy 
College on Nov. 15. The team’s next game is Friday, Nov. 19 at Widener before the home opener against Alvernia, Nov. 23. 
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Women’s basketball starts seasons off strong 
Scrimmages help the Juniata girls to prepare the team for a very promising year 


By Erin L. McGintey 


October 15: first day of wom- 
en’s basketball practice. Senior 
Jen Hnatuck said, “We are a 
young team so we have been do- 
ing a lot of fundamental break- 
down drills. The first few weeks 
we familiarized ourselves with 
basic basketball principles and 
started to mold the team chem- 
istry on the court.” Almost two 
full weeks of stopping and go- 
ing, jump stopping and sprint- 
ing, talking and listening. All of 
these components are needed, 


especially the talking and listen- _ 


ing, when it comes to girls bas- 
ketball. 

“Our goal this year is to win 
the Landmark Conference, and 
gain post season play. I would 
also like to see us win all of 
our tournaments, that will help 
us to achieve our goal of twen- 
ty-plus wins,” said Hnatuck. 
JCWB was picked third in the 
preseason poll, closely behind 


second seeded Moravian by just 
seven points, and following first 
seeded Scranton. Scranton and 
Moravian, always top in the con- 
ference, have lost a majority of 
their players from last season. 
Because of this ‘X’ factor, the 
playing field has been evened. 

Last year the team finished 
second in the Landmark Confer- 
ence final, with an eight point 
closely fought loss to Scranton 
University. We then proceeded 
on to the ECAC tournament and 
made it to the final round as the 
last seed. A heartbreaking two 
point loss to St. Vincent on their 
own court left us to turn over 
our ECAC South Region title to 
them. 

The start of the season finds 
our team with small numbers yet 
again. With eight returners, three 
freshmen were added to the ros- 
ter this year and are already 
making a statement. Freshman 
Kate McDonald is learning that 
her prior knowledge from her 


coach is helping her transition 
into Juniata’s program. 

“T still have a lot to learn, but 
what I had already learned in 
high school has helped a lot in 
that I’m already able to play at 
the college level. Practices are a 
lot more intense than I was ex- 
pecting them to be. I learned a 
lot of discipline from them and 
how, if you don’t stay focused, 
you have to run.” 

October 26: first scrimmage at 
Lock Haven University. “I was 
expecting the team to do well 
going into the scrimmages based 
on how practices were going,” 
said Hnatuck. 

“The outcome reflected our 
practice habits. Playing against a 
different team was a nice change 
than the usual routine practice 
day in and day out.” 

Almost a month into the season 
and the team is still getting in 
the swing of things. The two-a- 
days over fall break were brutal, 
especially for the first few prac- 


tices. When we are scheduled a 
scrimmage, we go all out. With 
only eleven players, practicing 
against the same people gets old. 
When you get the opportunity to 
play a different team, you jump 
on it and that is exactly what we 
did. 

October 6: second scrimmage 
at Mansfield University. After 
our second scrimmage, it be- 
came apparent, our practice hab- 
its are definitely carrying over 
into our scrimmages. At the end 
of the scrimmage, we ended up 
beating Mansfield by 24 points. 
It was pretty exciting to beat 
another Division II school yet 
again. Playing teams that we do 
not normally play during the sea- 
son gives us the opportunity to 
play against a different style of 
play. Both of the teams that we 
played against were extremely 
strong and fast. By changing 
our style of play, we were able 
to keep up with their teams and 
learn a thing or two. 


Over fall break, the team took 
a trip to Patrick’s Lodge. Here, 
we spent time with the team 
where each class created a game 
in order to get to know each 
other. The games challenged all 
of us to get to know each other 
on a deeper level, not just on the 
basketball court. “I love being 
around the team. We’re start- 
ing to get along really well and 
we’re learning how each other 
plays. We’re starting to feed off 
of how each other plays as well,” 
said McDonald. Not only did we 
have to learn to get to know each 
other, but starting a fire to create 
heat in a space with 14 people 
was not exactly the easiest thing 
on our to do list. 

The season opens up at 
Gwynedd Mercy on Nov. 15, 
followed by another road game 
at Widener on Nov. 19. Our first 
home games occur over Thanks- 
giving break on Nov. 23 and 27, 
playing Alvernia and the Univer- 
sity of Pitt-Greensburg. 





Eagles search 
for ways to be 
more consistent 


Offseason workouts will be valuable 
to young program’s future success 


By ANDREW Hirscr 


For the Juniata football pro- 
gram, it is time to begin looking 
towards the future. Now in the 
offseason for the returning players 
and coaching staff, all are working 
hard to improve upon this year’s 
season. And there ate some posi- 
tives to move forward with. 

“The development of our young 
guys is one thing that we are 
pleased with. If you take a look 
at our roster and our depth chart, 
you'll see that we have started a 
lot of freshmen,” said Head Coach 
Carmen Felus. “Their transition 
from high school football to col- 
lege football has been a pleasant 
surprise.” 

Junior defensive lineman Mike 
Lackey has seen similar produc- 


tion. “We have definitely had a lot 
of underclassmen step up this year 
and play big roles. That is defi- 
nitely looking good for the future,” 
said Lackey. 

The Eagles have come out and 
played some great first quarters 
throughout the season and that has 
not gone unnoticed either. “Each 
individual unit has really shown 
great signs this year. We have 
started out with the lead in roughly 
half the games this year. We really 
just need to put it all together and 
have everybody playing well at 
one time,” said Lackey. 

“We have come out and essen- 
tially dominated the first quarter in 
about half our games. That is defi- 
nitely a positive thing that we have 


> see FOOTBALL page 15 
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Freshman defensive back Chris Moss makes a tackle on his Washington & Lee opponent during the Eagles’ 
game on Nov. 13. Juniata lost their final game of the season 45-3 against the tough NCAA tournament-bound 
Generals. That concludes the season for the football team as they head to a, hopefully, productive offseason. 
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Undermanned squad turns program around 
Fresh attitudes are key for swim team’s newly found success in the pool 


By SETH RUGGIERO 


The Juniata women’s swim team 
was, simply put, dead in the water 
in recent history. But, recent addi- 
tions are breathing new life into the 
program. 

Head Swimming Coach Lau- 
ren O’Domnnell, now in her second 
season at the helm, finds herself 
with a mere five swimmers on her 
squad. To complicate matters even 
more, four of the five swimmers 
are freshmen. 

“T recruited these freshman, so 
they knew what they were get- 
ting into, and they knew what I 
expected,” said O’Donnell. “Their 
attitudes are positive 99 percent of 
the time.” 

Positive attitudes are vital, espe- 
cially when the Eagles are facing 
opponents with more than triple 
the amount of swimmers on their 
roster. 

The NCAA regulates the num- 
ber of swimmers that can gain 
points each meet. In other words, 
no matter how many athletes are 
on each squad, only 18 swimmers 
are eligible each meet. This simple 
tule is obviously problematic for 
O’Donnell’s thin squad. 

Obviously this rule does not af- 
fect who swims each meet for Juni- 
ata, but in order to win a meet, the 
swimmers must be nearly flawless. 

This lack of numbers is definite- 
ly a competitive disadvantage that 
forces the team to work that much 
harder to compensate. It is difficult 
for most people to comprehend 
what it takes for this small group to 
have success. 

“Many people on campus do 
not give us five swimmers enough 
credit and do not realize that even 
though we are small, we are all 
very strong and successful swim- 
mers,” said freshman Kelsey 
Miles. “Coach Lauren has done 
an incredible job with making our 
small team a worthy opponent to 
other teams.” 

Despite the fact that O’Donnell 


is one of the youngest coaches in 
the Landmark conference, her ex- 
perience outweighs her age. 

While attending The College of 
New Jersey, O’Donnell received 
multiple awards recognizing her 
excellence in the pool. These are 
highlighted by two All-America 
honors for her efforts in the 2003 
NCAA Division Il champion- 
ships. 

Immediately after graduating, 
O’Donnell helped coach her alum- 
ni for three consecutive seasons. 
She then moved on to become an 
assistant coach at the State Univer- 
sity of New York College at New 
Paltz. There she assisted the team 
in breaking multiple conference 
and school records. 

Because of her plethora of expe- 
rience, the women’s swim team is 
on the rise, and O’Donnell is un- 


willing to sacrifice the quality of 
talent on the team simply to fill in 
roster spots. 

“We’re in the phases of growing 
the team to what it was five to ten 
years ago,” said O’Donnell. “We 
won’t just increase the amount of 
swimmers, but also the talent.” 

Through the first eight meets, 
the Eagles own an overall record 
of 3-5. That ties the amount of 
wins for the past three seasons 
combined. 

In addition to that astounding 
Statistic, the girls have already 
made some noise in the Landmark 
Conference. 

On Saturday, November 13, the 
team traveled to the University of 
Scranton for their first conference 
tri-meet. Here they took on pre- 
season favorite Scranton, as well 
as Goucher College. 


“T think it’s been four seasons 
since the last conference win,” 
said freshman Kathryn Viola, “We 
have been ranked last at the begin- 
ning of this season so our goal is to 
show everyone up and show them 
that we are just as good.” 

The Eagles hung tough with the 
Royals of Scranton, though even- 
tually falling 58-33. But, it was a 
different story against Goucher. 

Because of their undersized ros- 
ter, the Eagles needed a total team 
effort. That is just what they got, 
drowning the Gophers 51-44. This 
was their third win in 2010 and 
first Landmark Conference victory 
since 2007. It was a direct result 
of the team’s positive attitude and 
will to overcome any obstacle they 
may face. 

“We are extremely cohesive and 
all get along,” said Miles. “We all 
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Freshmen Kathryn Viola and Haldis Andersen practice their backstroke for Juniata women’s swimming. The Eagles are currently 2-4 for the season. 


put forth our hardest work in prac- 
tice and it shows during our meets. 
We are very supportive of each 
other and constantly cheer each 
other on.” 

This type of work ethic is rare, 
especially on a team full of colle- 
giate inexperience. Another unique 
aspect of this team is where crucial 
leadership is coming from. 

“The freshmen have already 
stepped into leadership roles,” said 
O’Donnell. “They have to adjust 
quicker compared to most fresh- 
men.” 

While it is true that other teams 
may be larger and more experi- 
enced, the Eagles have something 
that cannot be measured: heart. 

Look for this heart to translate 
into more wins in the near future. 
Juniata women’s swimming is here 
to stay. 





Cross Country teams place well at NCAA Regional meet 
Parker and Koenig lead the JC men and women to an excellent season closer 


By Tuomas Eck 


In all sports, athletes work hard 
in the preseason and regular season 
hoping it will pay off come playoff 
time. Looking to cap an already 
successful season, the Juniata 
men’s and women’s cross country 
teams prepared vigorously for the 
NCAA Mideast Regional meet on 
Saturday, November 13. 

The women’s team ran outstand- 
ing, finishing 17 out of 45 teams, 
highlighted by three Juniata run- 
ners placing in the top 100. 

The men’s team gave a respect- 
able performance, but failed to 
reach their goal of finishing top 
ten, coming in 22 out of 47 teams 
at the 8k race. . 

The men wanted to improve 
upon their impressive second place 
performance at the Landmark 
Conference Championships. “We 
ran well at conferences, we didn’t 
do quite as well as we wanted to, 
but we stili ran well... we feel con- 


fident that we can finish top ten 
in the region,” said senior Steven 
Schmitt... 

’ The top performers for the Ea- 
gles at the October 30 Landmark 
meet were Schmitt and junior Ceth 
Parker. 

Parker finished fifth overall 
posting a time of 27:26:40 while 
Schmitt came in sixth with a time 
of 27:26:80. The efforts of both 
runners earned them a spot on the 
All-Landmark first team. 

Parker was able to improve on 
his Conference meet’s time by 
21 seconds at the Regional meet, 
which gave him Juniata’s best fin- 
ish in 73 place. Schmitt struggled 
to sustain the form that earned him 
All-Landmark just two weeks ago, 
finishing 149. 

While cross country is a sport 
that requires runners to stick to a 
routine as a way of practicing, the 
teams have changed their ways. 

“Now that we are towards the 
back end of the season we have 


dropped mileage a little bit in or- 
der to keep our legs fresher,” said 
Schmitt. 

Preparation for the meet goes 
deeper than practice. “Individually 
we are trying to do the little things 
to get ready, lots of sleep, lots of 
rest, and hydrating. We have been 
training for this race since the end 
of May, so we are trying to hold 
together for the last week,” said 
Parker. 

After putting in months of rigor- 
ous work, the women recognized 
the importance of staying fresh 
and preserving their form. “Basi- 
cally all our training is behind us, 
we are trying to maintain a level of 
fitness,” said sophomore Caroline 
Morgan. 

After finishing third out of 
seven at the Landmark meet, the 
squad realized improvements had 
to be made. Morgan was the top 
performer at the conference meet, 
posting a time of 24:16:50. She 
finished seventh overall and was 


named to the All-Landmarik first 
team. 

In anticipation of the Regional 
meet, the Eagles, especially Mor- 
gan, had a game plan ready. 

“There are two main things that 
we have to do. We have to go out 
fast and really get into the race 
early. Also, we have to close the 
gap between runners after our top 
three,” said Morgan. 

Junior Jessica Koenig was able 
to go out fast, like Morgan said, 
and pace the women’s team during 
the 6k race, finishing in 48 place 
with a time of 23:58.3, a new per- 
sonal record. 

The women put an emphasis on 
‘team’ heading into the meet, and it 
showed. Koenig was not the only 
Eagle to shine on Saturday. Three 
of her teammates joined her as top 
125 finishers. 

Morgan felt this emphasis on 
the team part of the race was vital 
leading up to the meet. “We have 
to push each other in all the work- 


outs and really work together. 

Also in the races, it is so much 
easier to run when you have a 
teammate next to you. You really 
pull each other along,” said Mor- 
gan. 

High-pressure meets cause a lot 
of nerves and excitement, so the 
upperclassmen on both teams un- 
derstand the importance of their 
role as leaders. 

“A lot of it is just trying to stay 
relaxed... it is real easy just to 
psyche yourself out before a big 
meet. Keeping (the younger play- 
ers) calm and trying to have them 
view it as just another race is what 
we try to do,” said Schmitt. 

Each team was able to stay re- 
laxed and poised, closing out a 
stellar 2010 campaign in style 
at the NCAA Mideast Regional 
Meet. This leadership will definite- 
ly be missed next year, but with ex- 
perienced, proven underclassmen 
returning, the outlook for the 2011 
season seems bright. 
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Field Hockey goes down in NCAA round of 16 


JCFH cruises past Wooster College in first round of tournament, later falls to Ursinus College 7-2 


By JANELLE Howarp 


After winning the Landmark 
Conference Championship for the 
fourth year in a row, the Juniata 
College field hockey team earned 
a trip to the NCAA playoffs. Only 
24 teams are fortunate enough to 
continue their season in this high 
stakes tournament and we were 
one of the few who earned the right 
to keep playing. 

We left early in the morning last 
Tuesday, November 9 for Wooster, 
Ohio to take on the Wooster Scots 
in the first round of playoffs. The 
excitement was evident the minute 
we boarded the bus to begin our 
journey. 

Once arrived in Ohio, we had the 
opportunity that day to practice for 
an hour; J mean exactly one hour, 
NCAA playoffs are no joke. There 
was an official there for practice to 
monitor everything and start the 
clock the minute we stepped onto 
the turf. This seems unnecessary, 
but it is protocol and makes the ex- 
perience that much more intense. 
After practicing, we returned to the 
hotel less than 24 hours away from 
our matchup with Wooster. 

Gameday. It’s always been a 
tradition for us to yell at one an- 
other throughout the season to 
pump each other up and get ready. 
With our biggest game of the year 
on deck, we made sure to hit a new 
decibel to emphasize the impor- 
tance of this matchup. 

Nerves filled the air as the start- 
ing whistle blew. It was equal play 
right off the bat with both teams 
pressuring. The Eagles created 


great offensive opportunities with 
breakaways and repetitive shoot- 
ing, tallying four shots within the 
first 12 minutes. 

After a scoreless first half, we 
were ready to go into the second 
with even more intensity. Just six 
minutes in, freshman Emma Dah- 
mus dribbled into the circle, past 
the Scots goalkeeper and scored 
on a low lift. This was Dahmus’ 
first goal of the season and gave us 
the upper hand at a crucial time in 
the game. 

“Coach always told me through- 
out the whole season I needed to 
shoot more and that I was going 
to get a goal sometime. She was 
right,” said Dahmus. 

Junior Kim Amrod tipped in an- 
other score off a Dahmus assist just 
six minutes later to make it 2-0. 
Then, junior Shauna Deschenes 
put the game away with a penalty 
stroke into the upper corner of the 
cage, solidifying a 3-0 victory for 
the Eagles. 

Deschenes contributed the 
team’s improved cohesion to her 
success as a scorer. “Throughout 
the season our offense’s connec- 
tions have become much stron- 
ger,” said Deschenes. 

The win over Wooster had the 
team riding high into round two of 
the NCAAs, where they drew the 
daunting task of taking on Ursinus 
College, the second ranked team in 
the nation. 

Just three years before, Juniata 
upset highly regarded - Ursinus 
2-0 in the NCAA playoffs. We 
approached this rematch’ deter- 
mined to show Ursinus that 2007 


was no fluke. 

Sophomore Caroline Phillips 
set the tone early. Nine minutes 
into the game, Phillips received 
the ball at the top of the circle off 
a penalty comer from senior Paula 
Price, then hit an absolute rocket 
that soared past the Ursinus keeper 
and seized the game’s momentum 
early. : 

Despite the flawless start, the 
momentum the Eagles established 
was haulted by an Ursinus goal 
just six minutes later. Then, with 
14 minutes to go in the half, Ur- 
sinus took a 2-1 lead with another 
score, making it 2-1 heading into 
halftime, 

Ursinus came out and erupted in 
the second half, scoring five unan- 
swered goals, eventually wrapping 
up a 7-2 victory for the Bears. 

The seniors had bittersweet feel- 
ings about their remarkable careers 
in the blue and gold coming to a 
close. 

“We played very hard. The lack 
of experience on that surface really 
showed. It. was a disappointing 
loss because I think we could have 
won, but we still had a great sea- 
son,” said senior Sam Smith. 

The experience of this impres- 
sive season, an 18-5 overall record 
and a Conference Championship 
to boot, is quite different for the 
underclassmen. But, respect and 
appreciation for every player is 
something they can understand de- 
spite their lack of experience. 

“My first year with the team has 
been one of the best experiences of 
my life. Nothing can take the place 
of the love [this] team has for each 


other. I would never want to come 
into college without the team, col- 
lege would not be the same,” said 
Dahmus. 

Smith, a four year starter, was 
able to put the season into perspec- 
tive despite the flurry of emotions a 
season ending loss elicits. 

“This season [we] _ battl 
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through adversity. We had some 
good games and some bad games, 
but we always knew what it was 
we had to do to win. Despite the 
sad loss this past Saturday, we 
had many great memories and ac- 
complishments this season,” said 
Smith. Field Hockey finished the 
2010 season with a record of 18-5. 
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Freshman Liz Slimak goes against her Drew University opponent in the 
semi-finals for the Landmark Conference. Juniata went on the win the 
game 1-0, and continued to the play-offs with Catholic where they won 
3-2. They are now the conference champions and continued to win the 
first round of the NCAA Championships. 
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Senior Steph Strauss sets a per- 
fect ball to junior Amanda Schmidt 
who attacks the net for a spike. 





JCVB rolls 
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The Eagles defeated Cabrini 
College in three straight sets on 
Nov. 12 to advance to the second 
round of the NCAA toumament. 
Moving farther into the tourna- 
ment means moving one step clos- 
er to the National Championship, 
but it also means having to face 
harder teams. 

“Tt finally hit us that this Re- 
gionals, and that this is NCAAs. 
Having a 25 minute practice with 
a representative of the NCAA and 
walking out with the other team 
and refs before the match, it is a 
completely new feeling.” Fuller 
said when asked about playing in 
the tournament. 

On Nov. 14 the Eagles defeated 
Frostburg St. in three straight sets 
to advance to the quarterfinals and 
continue their push toward the Na- 
tional Championship. 


Football builds on disappointment 


> from FOOTBALL page 13 


junior defensive lineman Jason 
Marquis. 

Although the Eagles start out 
well, finding consistent ground 
is something they have struggled 
with for most of the year. “We need 
to finish games. We come out and 
have good halves but our third 
quarters this year have been an.is- 
sue. We will never be able to win 
consistently until we learn how to 
finish,” said Marquis. 

“We need to finish better. We 
start out with the lead and then start 
to crumble. We need to be able 
to shake off adversity better. We 
can’t get down on ourselves,” said 
Lackey. 

Now that the fall season is com- 
plete, offseason workouts will be- 
come a key to the development of 
the team. “T feel like our offseason 
workouts are one of a kind. They 
help to get us both mentally and 
physically ready,” said Marquis. 

Coach Felus feels the same way. 
“We need to get bigger, faster, and 
stronger. We need to do a better job 
of understanding what it takes to 
be a college football player,” said 
Felus. “Tt is very important for us to 
get in the weight room, watch film 
and develop our individual skills,” 
said Felus. 

Clearly the players feel the same 
way about getting their work in 
during the offseason. “Offseason 
workouts are extremely important. 
They can really make or break the 
upcoming .season,” said Lackey, 
who finished out the season with 
nine tackles, one tackle for a loss 


and one sack. 

The offseason is not only a time 
to look towards the future but say 
goodbye to a strong group of se- 
niors. “Any success that this pro- 
gram will have can be directly at- 
tributed to what these seniors have 
done over the past four years,” said 
Felus. “For those guys to show up 
every day and have a great attitude 
and work ethic is a credit to them. 
They have faced some adversity 
here and that is not easy.” 

As arising senior, Marquis feels 
the same way and sees his current 
class as a group to fill the void. 
“We had great leadership from 
our senior class this year. That is 
where the junior class will have to 
step up next year,” said Marquis. 
“We are going to lose those guys 
on and off the field next year and 
those are some big shoes to fill,” 
said Marquis, who finished the 









season with 39 tackles, 5.5 tackles 
for a loss, and 1 sack. 

The Eagles have finished out the 
season 0-10, but there are some 
positives to build upon as the team 
moves forward. The Eagles were 
led by freshman, Gino Ramires, 
with 657 passing yards and three 
touchdowns. Ramires also had a 
completion percentage of 48. Se- 
nior Derek Kramer led the team 
with 448 rush yards and.one touch- 
down. Kramer averaged 56 yards 
per game on the ground. The lead- 
ing receiver for the Eagles this year 
was sophomore, Julian Valdiserti. 
Valdiserri hauled in 29 passes for 
287 yards and one touchdown. 

On defense, the leader in tack- 
les was freshman, Kevin Gorman, 
with 80. Senior defensive end Matt 
Walton led the team in sacks with 
six. Walton also led the team with 
11 tackles for a loss. 
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Freshman running back Zach McCaulley is taken down after a rush 
against Washington & Lee on Nov. 13. Juniata lost their final game of | 
the season 45-3 against the tough NCAA tournament-bound Generals. 
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Where on campus? 
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Do you know where the above picture was taken? Send your guess to 
“The Juniatian” at juniatian@juniata.edu. 











What do you think of 
The Juniatian in ? 


Email us and let us know at 
juniatian @juniata.edu! 


By DYLAN STROMAN 


Dear Grandson, 


Dear Grandson 





Your grandfather and I were so disappointed not to hear from you 
this week. We always enjoy reading your letters, although some- 
times we aren’t sure what you are talking about. I always wonder 
if it’s our old age or because you’re such a bright boy. Oh, I almost 
forgot to mention it, but your poor grandfather has been complain- 
ing for weeks about how bad his hemorrhoids are getting — are you 
going to be home for Thanksgiving to help us out? I’m making your 


favorite mincemeat pie. 
Love, 
Your dear old Grandmother 


Freshmen =~ hrstcaivy youth by expediting their deaths 


By Joun T. HUFFsTETLER 


To a greater extent than in recent 
years, hospitalization of freshmen 
students. has plagued Juniata Col- 
lege. 

The number and intensity of 
these cases have both increased, 
and many officials are concerned 
with the consequences of these 
dangerous activities. 

Yet, some students defend their 
actions as harmless celebration 
and relaxation, which is not.only 
normal’ but. also. deserved after 
such difficult academic work.. 

“The invention’ of toxic mix- 
tures of. energy ‘drinks and 
alcohol, on top of existing forms 
of substance abuse, wreak havoc 
on many freshmen’s health,” 
said a representative of the Col- 
lege. “Of those who have not 





the SHALLOT 
been hospitalized, many have 
suffered, and almost all have 
undoubtedly hurt their bodies 
and minds by damaging vital or- 
gans and decreasing their life 
expectancy.” 

But these warnings seem 


to get lost in the loud party 


music blasted from dorms on the 
weekends. 

“Yeah, I drink! I ack! What’s 
it to you, nerd?” said junior Sean 
McAllister. “I’m young and loving 
it. Hey, Brenda, throw me another 
Natty Light! Look, I’m a smart 
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guy I know what I’m doing,” he 
said, downing his fifth shot (kill- 
ing his 3,567th brain cell that 
evening, approximately). 

“T want to rock and roll all niiight, 
and party every!—(belch),” added 
one of McAllister’s friends at 
the party. 

The concern for these students 
has led many officials to begin 
discussing the issue in more depth, 
listing causes and offering possible 
solutions for this increase: 

But some students, even those 
that do not drink, have rejected any 
interference on this issue. 

“At the heart of it all is a ques- 
tion of freedom,” said senior Jewel 
Laverne, a devout Christian and 
self-proclaimed non-smoker, non- 
drinker. “Sure, they may be killing 
themselves, but that’s their choice. 
I simply choose not to. But there’s 


no law banning alcohol anymore. 
There’s a reason [the 18th Amend- 
ment to the U.S. Constitution] 
was repealed.” 

“T can see the freedom thing,” 
said sophomore Adam Boucher. 
“But when you’re talking about 
addictive substances, substances 
that change your decision mak- 
ing abilities, how can you say 
those people have freedom? That’s 
like saying, ‘That guy has been 
brainwashed, but he really should 
know better.’ You can’t argue for 
people to make their own deci- 
sions when they’re decision-mak- 
ing abilities are damaged.” 

The consensus among admin- 
istrative officials is that some- 
thing must be done to promote 
alternatives to substance abuse, 
whether that be indirect mea- 
sures, like hosting more events 


on weekend evenings, or direct 
measures, like sending out notices 
in the mail. Yet, hopes that these 
programs will affect change re- 
main limited. 

“At the end of the day, it really 
is the students’ choice,” said an ad- 
ministrative official. “They choose 
whether or not to start drinking. 
All we can do is encourage smart 
behavior. It’s up to each individ- 
ual to decide whether to do the 
right thing.” 

When told of this opinion, 
Boucher laughed and responded 
with his own interpretation. 

“Yeah, it’s up to each individual 
to be cool, have fun, and drink, 
or to ostracize yourself and study 
alone in your room on a Saturday 
night,” said Bocher. “There’s a 
reason the Alternatives to Alcohol 
House doesn’t exist anymore.” 
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By NinA JOHNSON 


The Juniata orchestra and 
the string quartet will per- 
form an hour-long concert 
for the Juniata and Hunt- 
ingdon community in the 
Halbritter Center for the Per- 
forming Arts on Sat. Dec. 11. 

Associate professor of music 
Dr. Latten, along with lecturer 
in music Rebekah O’Brien, 
organized this year’s concert. 
“Dr. Latten had the idea for the 
spectrum concert, which is all 
the instrumental ensembles, 
when we realized that we had 
a lot of music for just one con- 
cert,” said O’Brien. 

To shorten the program both 
decided upon an individual 
orchestra concert. “It is not 
your typical concert program. 
It will feature all orchestral 
music from the 19th and 20th, 
but original compositions,” 
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said O’Brien. 

Featured artists will in- 
clude the Finnish compos- 
er Jean Sibelius, from the 
Romantic period, along with 
20th century English composer 
Benjamin Britten. 

“(Britten’s] is a multi-move- 
ment piece, so it sounds a bit 
different. There are unusual 
harmonies, but it is quite fun,” 
said O’Brien. 

The piece “Simple Sym- 
phony” was written by Britten 
when he was 20 years old. In it 
he used many melodies he cre- 
ated when he was between the 
ages of nine and twelve, giving 
the piece a playful and youth- 
ful touch. 

“A big piece that we are do- 
ing, in which the horn section is 
featured, is the Konzertstueck 
by Robert Schumann. It is a 
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Juniata orchestra performs special spectrum concert 
Adjunct professor Rebekah O’Brian brings symphony ensemble to life 
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Lecturer in music Rebekah O’Brien conducts the Juniata orchestra and string quartet while they prepare for 
their concert on Dec. 11 at 4 p.m. in the Halbritter Center for the Performing Arts. O’Brien brings new energy 
to the orchestra and she enjoys working with Juniata students who share her passion for music. 
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Sophomores Rami Schoenthaler and Matt Kilbride play an intense game of “Call of Duty: Black Ops” which 
was released on Nov. 9. The seventh installment of Call of Duty grossed over $600 million dollars during the 
first five days after it was released and has become a popular form of entertainment for Juniata students. 


CoD and WoW dominate game market 
Latest installments of flagship franchises prove popular at Juniata 


By Daviy Hatem 


Juniata students have been 
anticipating the latest install- 
ments in the Call of Duty series 
of first person shooter games, 
and Blizzard Entertainment's 
massively multiplayer on- 
line role-playing (MMORPG) 
game, World of Warcraft. Call 
of Duty: Black Ops was re- 
leased on Nov. 9, and World 
of Warcraft: Cataclysm, was re- 
leased on Dec. 7. 

Call of Duty: Black Ops, the 
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seventh Call of Duty install- 
ment, grossed $650 million 
dollars in its first five days. 
These sales figures reflect video 
games’ transition from geeky 
subculture to mainstream elec- 
tronic entertainment. 

World of Warcraft: Cata- 
clysm, is the third expansion 
for the series. At any given 
time, World of Warcraft has 
roughly 12 million paying sub- 
scribers to the game, making it 
the largest computer gaming 
community ever. 
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Franchises such as World 
of Warcraft and Call of Duty 
have made just as powerful an 
impression as any Hollywood 
blockbuster due to engrossing 
and immersive gameplay. “The 
combination of basic first per- 
son shooter elements is spot on 
and very smooth,” said sopho- 
more Rami Schoenthaler, about 
Call of Duty: Black Ops. “The 
new tactical knife, crossbow, 
and original killstreaks are cool 
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New campus master plan 


President Kepple speaks of upcoming changes 


By Marr Hii 


President Thomas Kepple 
announced that many changes 
will be seen around campus 
in the near future as a new 
campus master plan is de- 
vised. Students can expect to 
see a new residence hall, a turf 
field and a studio art building 
among the planned projects. 

The current campus mas- 
ter plan was formulated in 
1991 and since then virtually 
all of the projects have been 
completed. The changes that 
Juniata proposes are possible 
through several donors, and 
can be expected to be seen 
starting in the spring. 

At the top of the priority list 
is a new upperclassman resi- 
dence hall. This building is 
expected to be air-conditioned 
and set up in suite-style living 
areas, much like East Houses. 
However, the rooms will be 
singles in the hope that this 
design will assist with Junia- 
ta’s summer conferences and 
events. Since this is will be 
an upperclassman dorm, the 
idea of including kitchens in 
the suites is being considered. 
The new residence hall is ex- 
pected to have between 50 and 
70 beds, comparable to Terrace 
residence hall, which holds 78. 
“We want to maximize the ex- 
perience, not the beds,” said 
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President Kepple. 

Students agree that renova- 
tions and updates are needed 
on campus. “We. definitely 
need more up-to-date housing 
and even a new library, prefer- 
ably one that is open 24/7,” said 
sophomore Abby Matalavage. 

There are many possibilities 
that may include renovations 
and/or additions to Beeghly 
Library. Some changes have 
already occurred within the li- 
brary within the last few years, 
such as the inclusion of the in- 
formation commons. “We have 
a few decisions to make,” said 
Kepple, “What is a library in 
the future, can it be done with- 
in the current space, or do we 
need a new building?” 

As the music program is 
growing at Juniata, an addi- 
tion to the Halbritter Center 
of Performing Arts is expected 
as well. “We have a concert 
coming up, yet we don’t have 
enough room in Swigart Hall 
to practice together. So for 
now we just have to practice in 
A100,” said sophomore Megan 
Burger, a member of the wind 
symphony. 

This addition will _ basi- 
cally replace Swigart Hall and 
make it a more suitable facil- 
ity for those who participate 
in the fine arts. However, as 
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TOP: Seniors Brittany Rusczyk, Sara Bean and Britney Lenig practice 
their dance to Lady Gaga’s “Bad Romance” for a dance-off. 


‘MIDDLE: Freshman Peter Mullins sits atop a pyramid of friends and 


completes a juggling act at the talent show. 


BOTTOM: Seniors Lauren Seganos and Sheena Zolla, junior Grant Min- 
er, senior Andrew Murdock, sophomore Joel Rhodes and senior Blake 
Colaianne of Head Tent taste desserts during a bake-off challenge. 
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By Bryan AUNGST 


Some alumni of Juniata re- 
turn to the College for work. 


The community, traditions 
and location are typically what 
bring them Back. 


According to David Mead- 
ows ‘98, current assistant di- 
rector of alumni relations, the 
sense of community at Juniata 
is often what attracts students 
and what makes working at 
the College appealing. “When 
I was looking for a school to 
attend, I was looking at small 
private schools; I wanted a nice 
community,” said Meadows. 
“And so, obviously then, since 
I loved it so much here as a stu- 
dent, working in this kind of 
community was appealing.” 

Amy Mathur ‘96, assistant 
professor of English, echoes 
Meadows’s sentiment. 

“While you're here at Ju- 
niata, it’s rigorous and stress- 
ful, and sometimes students 
just want to get out. But once 


_ you're out, you realize what a 


special environment it was for 
you. Juniata alumni are ex- 
ceedingly nostalgic once we're 
out in the world,” said Mathur. 

Brett Basom ‘85, director 
of enrollment and _ relations, 
said it was an alumnus faculty 
member that got him a job at 
the College in the first place. 
“Michelle Bartol who is the 
dean of enrollment ... came up 
to me and knew I was a resi- 
dence director and she asked 
me if I wanted to go toa college 
fair with her, and I said, ‘sure 
I'll go.’ And that’s kind of what 
got me started in enrollment,” 
said Basom. 

“Eventually a temporary 
position came up in [the enroll- 
ment] office. It was just a six 
month job and I said, ‘well I can 
try anything for six months.’ 
And six months has turned 
into almost 23 years now.” 

The location’ of Juniata is 
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Students turned faculty and staff 


Alumni talk about why they stayed to work at Juniata 


also a big draw to alumni 
looking for a place to work. 
Ryan Mathur ‘97, associate 
professor of geology, says 
that the environment here 
suits him well. “The nice thing, 
I like being outdoors, and you 
can do a lot of that stuff here,” 
said Ryan Mathur. 

Besides the physical environ- 
ment, the workplace environ- 
ment is also a benefit at the 
college says Meadows. “I re- 
ally like the higher education 
atmosphere, and that’s not to 
say that I couldn’t find that at 
other place, but what I really 
value about this higher ed at- 
mosphere is that we are small 
enough and care about each 
other and our students enough 
that it really does feel like al- 
most a family,” said Meadows. 
“And yet we also sort of cel- 
ebrate our differences and the 
different things that we bring 
to the experience for each other 
and our students.” 

Ryan Mathur raises 
that point that living in 
an area like Huntingdon has its 
advantages. 

“The nice thing about hav- 
ing nothing around here is that 
there are no distractions if you 
really want to work and do 
something,” said Ryan Mathur. 

The transition from student 
to faculty or staff can be awk- 
ward for some. Addressing for- 
mer professors can be difficult. 
“[Professors] always treated 
you like adults even when you 
were students. So from that 
angle, its not different. But 
it did take a little while to get 
used to calling them by their 
first name,” said Basom. 

“They certainly do treat me 
as a colleague, but I’ve had lots 
of time to get through that. I’ve 
been working here for more 
than ten years. That was a little 
weird at the beginning. Sort of 
even just deciding what to call 
people. I still cannot call [As- 


sociate Professor of Education] 
Dr. Byron, Michael. Most of the 
others I have graduated to call- 
ing them by their first names,” 
said Meadows. 

Meadows says that one 
tough part of becoming faculty 
or staff directly after gradu- 
ation is dealing with friends 
who have not yet graduated. 
“The awkward transition was 
with my friends who were still 
students after I graduated and 
became an administrator,” said 
Meadows. 

“And I really had to very 
purposefully take a break from 
hanging out with them for a 
while. And then once I felt like 
[had established myself, then I 
went back to that. But we had 
more clear boundaries on what 
was appropriate when.” 

Basom notes that in the past 
years, the campus has changed 
significantly. “At one point, 
18th Street ran all the way 
down campus to Ellis Hall. 
That was a road. They closed 
that in to make the quad, and 
I think that was a wonderful 
improvement. There’s been 
some nice building and infra- 
structure changes I really think 
that’s neat,” said Basom. 

Other changes on campus 
include changes in dining. 
“Baker is distinctly differ- 
ent. You guys have it much 
better right now,” said Ryan 
Mathur. “When we were here, 
they served the same thing in 
two lines. You go in, and they 
wouldn’t have salad every day. 
And you'd have cereal. And if 
you were lucky there was a left- 
over pile’in the back.” 

Technology has changed 
over the years, but more than 
most realize. “When I was a 
student here we had one phone 
on the hall that the whole hall 
shared. And now of course 
everyone has their own cell 
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CW courses undergo changes 


New requirements meant to reinforce student language skills 


By Micwact MEtvin 


Juniata College has implement- 
ed changes for CW courses focus- 
ing on the improvement of student 
writing. 

The newly adjusted CW courses 
are required to incorporate vari- 
ous assignments focusing on writ- 
ing. The assignments total from 
fifteen to twenty-five pages over 
a semester, with an emphasis on 
grammar and mechanics. Writing 
projects will make up 35 percent 
of students’ grades. The instructors 
all have creative license over their 
syllabus and individual assess- 
ments that will be worked into the 
course. CW courses are not limited 
to English. A substantial portion of 
class time will be designated for 
instructing writing skills that will 
help improve the overall result. 

Director of the College Writing 
Seminar and the Writing Center 
Carol Peters said, “The average 
student was seeing 8 CW courses 
when they were only required to 
take 2, but we were not happy with 


the writing outcome.” 

“T think writing is going to be 
an important part of our academics 
because were going to be writing 
wherever we work,” said Corby 
Hess Sophomore. “ I believe it’s 
a great choice for Juniata to take.” 

These changes are expected to 
help students compose, organize, 
develop, revise and self evaluate 
their own assignments. The com- 
mittee believes that these skills 
will also aid in the strengthening 
of students’ theses, and as a result, 
their argument as a whole. 

Instructors may incorporate 
various strategies to incorporate 
effective writing into their cours- 
es. CW courses may include un- 
graded assignments, but all will 
include graded assignments with 
clearly stated goals and opportuni- 
ties to revise, rewrite, and resub- 
mit. Students will improve their 
work through written feedback 
from the instructor on both the 
writing and content, peer review 
and editing in class, individual 
faculty-student conferences, and/ 


or portfolio development: 

Some students believe that 
stressing writing mechanics will 
prove to be more strenuous than 
helpful. ‘ 

Freshman Molly Walmer said “I 
think it’s great to want to improve 
standards but there isn’t enough 
time. We already jam-pack so 
much into a semester I feel like 


there just isn’t enough time to get 
everything done.” 
The instructor may limit 


enrollment in a CW course 
to eighteen students with depart- 
mental approval. 

Professors interested in instruct- 
ing a CW course will also need to 
be aware of these adaptations. 

“Were going through a re-cer- 
tification process were everyone 
who is teaching a CW course now 
have to reach the CW guideline.” 
said Peters. 

For more information on the 
changes made to the CW courses, 
the members of the CW commit- 
tee and your advisors will be able 
to answer your questions. 
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Sophomore Luke Thompson holds up his cookie that he decorated with 
the Star of David. The holiday party integrated different holidays that 
students celebrate and gave everyone a break from studying for finals. 
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On December 1 from 7-9 
p-m. in the von Liebig lobby, 
student government spon- 
sored a stress-buster holiday 
party called “Christmashanuk- 
wanzadon.” 

This event was an informal 
celebration of the major reli- 
gions’ winter holidays and was 
open to any member of the Ju- 
niata community for free. 

“We think it is a great idea 
to continue in the future. We 
want the students to know we 
are active and here for them,” 
said senior Travis Raup, presi- 
dent of student government. 

The initial idea for the win- 
ter-themed holiday party came 
from senior Alicia Dahl, sec- 
retary of the class of 2011 and 
Juniata associate in the presi- 
dent's office. 

Although “The Festival of 
Lights” was previously a cam- 
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Holiday party for. all religions 


“Christmashanukwanzadon” brings students together 


pus: tradition that celebrated 
the winter holidays, it was cut 
in 2007 after a significant drop 
in attendance. Dahl, however, 
still felt it was important to ac- 
knowledge the winter season 
and offer a way for students to 
de-stress before finals and to 
prepare for the holiday break. 
“I hope people take the time 
out of their busy schedules to 
relax and just enjoy the start of 
the season,” said Dahl. “It is a 
nice thing to come back to after 
Thanksgiving break, and it is 
the first time we are truly incor- 
porating all the different reli- 
gions into an event. Hopefully 
it is a tradition that continues.” 
Dahl first contacted Chap- 
lain Dave Witkovsky, who 
gave her a list of the holidays 
celebrated during this time of 
year so that no religious group 
would feel excluded. She then 
brought her idea to Raup and 
got the backing of the student 


government and senate. Dahl 
also contacted the three spiri- 


-tual clubs on campus, Hillel, 


Christian’ Ministry Board and 
Brethren: Student Fellowship 
and gained their support and 


participation. 
“The executive _ board 
of student government 


has been really supportive and 
excited about it. It is the first 
year we have really seen them 
do so much to become a fun, 
student engaging organiza- 
tion instead of just a governing 
body,” said Dahl. 

The president's office asks 
two clubs to decorate the VLB 
lobby with decorations, which 
they provide every year. Habi- 
tat for Humanity and Colleges 
Against Cancer decorate the 
trees. Dahl was in charge of get- 
ting the clubs to decorate. 

Some of the activities offered 


> see HOLIDAY PARTY page 7 


Juniata Divers’ Club attains official status as an RSO 
Interest sparked on campus for scuba-diving and snorkeling activities in the Huntingdon area 


By CrystTa BITTINGER 


After many attempts and 
negotiations, the Juniata Div- 
ers’ Club has been formed as 
an RSO. 

A few years ago, a Juniata 
divers’ club had been started, 
but it ended after its president 
graduated. Following _ that, 
there was a lack of interest 
in continuing the club, and it 
disbanded. Now, junior Matt 
Begley is the new president of 
the Juniata Divers’ Club and 
Associate Professor of Envi- 
ronmental Science Neil Pelkey 
is the advisor. 

Begley enjoys the challenges 
and privileges of being the 
president of the Juniata divers’ 
club. “[Diving is] a different 
world, it’s an all new experi- 
ence,” said Begley. “It doesn’t 
matter if you want to continue 
with it or if its just a bucket 
list idea. It’s just something I 
highly recommend everyone 
to try.” 

“We haven't been authorized 
for the pool yet, but there are 
actually a lot of places around 
here,” said Begley. “There's 
Raystown and there’s also a 
quarry about twenty miles 
away and that’s a lot nicer. 
As of right now, Juniata’s div- 
ers are certified at the nearby 

Members of the club do not 
have to be certified divers just 
to join in on club activities. As 
with all clubs, students with 
a general interest are always 
welcome to join. According to 
Begley, it is fine to join the club 
without a desire to be certified. 

If students want to be certi- 
fied, they can contact Matt Beg- 
ley for more information and 
can become certified through 
the club. 

“We actually certified eight 
students on campus. You have 
to be certified to go scuba div- 
ing. But in the club we're look- 
ing to expand interest in scuba 


diving, snorkeling and free div- 
ing [diving with breath held],” 
said Begley. 

With the club being relatively 
new, they have not yet compet- 
ed in any tournaments. Howev- 
er, the club is already planning 
on participating in a tourna- 
ment next year, which include 
activities such as underwater 
bowling and relay races. 

“In March at St. Francis, 
[there] is the scuba Olympics. 
It’s an annual event between St. 
Francis divers, [the Penn State] 
Nittany Divers and a local rec- 
reational club: the Laurel div- 
ers. We're hoping the Juniata 
divers can get into it this year,” 
Begley said. 

In all, the club has a strong 
following, with 72 members on 
the email list. Begley still en- 
courages interested students to 
join who want to exercise over 
the winter or just stay fit. Beg- 
ley says, “Diving is a fun way 
to meet new people, and keep 
skills fresh during the winter,” 
said Begley. 
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Sophomore Eleanor Provias jumps into the water to get ready for a dive with the Juniata Divers’ Club. The 
newly formed group has been very popular on campus and has already certified eight students at a local 
quarry. They are also planning on participating in the Scuba Olympics at St. Francis University next March. 
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The ins and outs of student government 


Members dedicate time and seek campus involvement from students 


By Lissy Morrison 


The Juniata student govern- 
ment is a collection of students 
who come together and meet 
every other week for an hour 
to plan activities and bring to- 
gether members of different 
campus affiliated groups. It 
consists of the executive board, 
class officials, representatives 
from different groups on cam- 
pus, and representatives from 
various clubs. 

The preamble states “it shall 
be an organization dedicated to 
the communication of student 
needs and desires” and thus is 
in existence for the benefit of 
Juniata students. Members are 
only allowed to miss one sen- 
ate meeting during the course 
of the year and there are also no 
hats allowed during meetings. 

During the meetings main- 
ly the student body presi- 
dent, senior Travis Raup, 
speaks and presents issues 
that have recently arisen. 
Furthermore, each member 
shares information specific 
to their role while senior secre- 
tary Katie Kline takes notes on 
all topics discussed and sends 
out necessary emails. 

“Our main responsibility 
is allocating money to clubs, 
and we also pick people to go 
to certain meetings depending 
on their interests,” said Raup. 
These meetings can be attend- 
ed by committee members as 
well as those who are not on 
student government; it is based 
on affiliation and simply who 
they believe to be the best per- 
son for the job. 

Inaddition to their bimonthly 
meetings, the executive board 
and the class officers have of- 
fice hours. During these hours 
they are all in the student gov- 


Are you familiar 
with how Student 


Government runs? 
Out of 198 participants 


ernment office, which is locat- 
ed in Ellis next to OSA. At this 
time anyone can go and meet 
with them to discuss issues or 
bring up problems, which is 
strongly encouraged. 

On top of receiving student 
input, there are other ways to 
get involved without being 
part of senate. “We're always 
looking for student interest 
and for more people looking to 
make an impact,” said Kline. 

Involvement was the main 
objective for student govern- 
ment this year. Anyone is 
allowed to sit in on a senate 
meeting, yet few ever attend. 

However, few non-com- 
mittee members realize 
its impact on campus. “I hon- 
estly don’t know that much 
about student government or 
what they do on campus,” said 
junior Dale Rubury. 

The goal of student govern- 
ment is to represent the voice 
of the student body for the Col- 
lege, which is why those on 
senate provide this service and 
look forward. to others taking 
an interest. 

“T like that I can act as a voice 
for my class and it’s important 
to advocate for their interests,” 
said Junior Class Representa- 
tive Nicole Houck. 

This want to be connected 
is also one of the main things 
drawing government members 
to their posts. “My favorite part 
is being able to interact with a 
lot of people, I've had the op- 
portunity to meet a lot of amaz- 
ing people,” said senior trea- 
surer Lauren Perow. 

Among benefits of connect- 
edness and being able to help 
organize club funds, student 
government members also 
have a say in the activities 
available on campus through- 


Yes, 
Somewhat. 33 
Not really. 5 

No. 





out the year. 

In order to focus on student 
involvement this year, the 
board has tried especially hard 
to plan those activities around 
bringing Juniata students to- 
gether, which has been mini- 
mal in the past. 

“Student government kind of 
dropped off the last five years or 
so and we've really improved 
it this year. I think students 
know we're here and active 
this year,” said Raup. Events 
such as Minute to Win It and 
the recent Holiday Party were 
successful and the board heard 
positive responses about each. 

“This year we've been do- 
ing a lot more activities like 
bringing back old competitions 
like class competitions dur- 
ing homecoming. The holiday 
party was a revival of “Festi- 
val of Lights” that stopped a 
few years ago,” said Kline. The 
holiday party is the last main 
event student government has 
planned for this semester, but 
they are looking forward to 
another great semester in the 
spring. 

“We're discussing an initia- 
tive advocating safe choices 
when it comes to the consump- 
tion of alcoholic beverages 
such as Four Loko. We're also 
talking about perhaps doing 
a spring dance around Valen- 
tine’s Day,” said Houck. 

Student government has 
worked hard to increase the 
number of opportunities for 
students this semester and is 
planning on continuing the 
trend in January. 

“If anyone has ideas, tell 
us about them and we'll help 
bring them to life. Student gov- 
ernment is here to serve stu- 
dents and we really love to hear 
input,” said Houck. 


ALISON RIHS / JUNIATIAN 
Junior Jordan Yu and seniors Adriana Gonzalez, Bennett Rea, Jess Michaelangelo and Victoria 
McRae enjoy the African American Student Alliance Kwanzaa dinner. Associate Professor of Sociol- 
ogy Cynthia Merriwether-De Vries lit the kinara. The kinara contains seven candles which represent 
Unity, Self-Determination, Collective Work, Cooperative Economics, Purpose, Creativity and Faith. 
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CMB Concert 
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On Nov. 20, Juniata’s Christian Ministry Board organized a concert featuring Chasen and an up- 
and-coming band called Luminate. In addition to putting on a two-hour show, the artists encour- 
aged the students to contribute to a fund for World Vision. This non-profit organization helps to 
support families in third-world countries by overcoming the main causes of poverty and injustice. 


Philharmonic concert blends a European style of classical music 


> from ORCHESTRA page | 


piece for four solo horns and an 
orchestra. I am really excited 
for that piece in particular, be- 
cause the four ladies who play 
the horns have been practicing 
very hard. It is a hard piece for 
any horn player, including pro- 
fessionals,” said O’Brien. 

Konzertstiick is the 
piece that not only 
took the most work, but also 
stands out in its grandeur. 

“T think one of the great 
things in this concert is the 
Schumann piece. The four la- 
dies playing the French horns 
are not even getting their de- 
grees in music and have just 
given so much time and effort 
to make this piece phenom- 
enal,” said O’Brien. 

“Tve been looking forward to 


this concert, mostly because so 
many talented people I know 
are involved,” said freshman 
Zach Strouse. 

O’Brien cannot wait to show 
Juniata and the community just 
how much the orchestra, the 
students individually as artists 
and herself as a conductor have 
grown throughout this journey. 

“I have heard great things 
about the orchestra, and I love 
that Juniata gives students 
the opportunity to express 
themselves in such a way, as 
through the orchestra,” said se- 
nior Elizabeth Moran. 

As to O’Brien, the students 
that are involved in the project 
have received her well. 

“Professor O’Brien brings a 
new kind of life to the orches- 
tra. Music is not a passive class. 
So, you can’t be disinterested 


and still play well. Professor 
O’Brien infuses such energy 
into the orchestra that it is im- 
possible not to be involved and 
active. And that’s what makes 
good music,” said senior 
French horn musician Anne 
Staudenmaier. 

O’Brien joined the Juniata 
community this semester as an 
adjunct. She received both her 
undergraduate and graduate 
degrees from Penn State Uni- 
versity in State College. 

“My master study in orches- 
tral conducting was coming 
to an end, when I was made 
aware that I was only basically 
missing one class for a second 
master in music theory. So, I 
decided to stay another year to 
pursue that second master de- 
gree,” O’Brien said. 

When Latten was looking for 


MILLER’S DINER 


3 Miles East of Huntingdon, on Rt. 22 


643-3418 


an adjunct in the music depart- 
ment, he e-mailed O’Brien’s 
professor at Penn State looking 
for recommendations for the 
position. 

“My professor called me im- 
mediately and wanted to rec- 
ommend me. Dr. Latten came, 
observed and interviewed me. 
Eventually, I was offered the 
position,” said O’Brien. 

O’Brien found that her career 
path was a natural develop- 
ment from her love of music 
and movement. Having done 
much dancing when she was 
younger, she realized that she 
wanted to do orchestral con- 
ducting when she finished her 
undergraduate studies in 2005. 


“Il realized that I yet 
had to understand all of 
Beethoven's symphonies 


and that I could not go on to 
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become a good music teacher 
without fully understanding 
those symphonies. I just need- 
ed to appreciate music and con- 
ducting more,” said O’Brien. 

A famous Russian conductor, 
Mstislav Rostropovich, whom 
O’Brien admires very much 
had foreseen her career blos- 
soming as a conductor. 

When they met, he kissed 
her on the cheek and told 
her that she would be a great 
conductor as she was pretty 
enough to do it. “T like to think 
that it is based on more than 
just looks,” said O’Brien. 

Of her time here at Juniata 
so far, O’Brien couldn't help 
talking about Juniata. “There 
is something quite endear- 
ing about Juniata. I find it, 
especially walking across 
campus; students are so much 
more open and friendly here, 
greeting one another in the 
passing. And the campus and 
community just have such a 
youthful feel to it, which I like 
very much,” said O’Brien. 

As to what she is expecting 
after her one-year contract with 
Juniata is over, she is uncertain. 
“I don’t have a dream job. I 
would love to work in an en- 
vironment with students who 
are not music majors, so simi- 
lar to this or in a community 
where lawyers, doctors, jani- 
tors and teachers come togeth- 
er because they have a passion 
for music. I love working with 
people who play instruments, 
not because they are getting 
paid for it, but because they 
love it —just out of the pure love 
for music,” said O’Brien. 

The orchestra and O’Brien 
will be giving it their all during 
the organized concert, which 
students can see for free. 
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Plans for Juniata’s future under review for next academic year 












T think it’s a great idea, 
can I live there? 


I think we should 
update the existing 
buildings. 

I don’t think we 
need a new dorm. 


I'm not sure. 
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of now there is no potential for 
a degree in music for Juniata 
students. The location for this 
building is most likely to be in 
the current parking lot residing 
at the corner next to Halbritter 
and Beeghly Library. 


How do you feel about Juniata’s 
potential plans to build a new dorm? 





A new studio art building 
is also in the works, mostly 
expected to include space for 
painting, drawing and photog- 
raphy. These classes, which are 
currently residing within Carn- 
egie Hall, are expected to move 
next to Tussey and Terrace 
where the current tennis courts 


reside. Carnegie will then turn 
into a full museum with more 
displays and storage. Juniata 
has a donor for this project, but 
not a timeline in which to con- 
struct it as of yet. . 

An addition to The Kennedy 
Sports and Recreation Center is 
included in this master plan as 
well. In this addition, an indoor 
track has been proposed to be 
next to the Intramural gym, 
with a court in-between. “This 
will be a multi-use facility,” 
said Kepple, not just for use by 
those in varsity sports, but to 
anyone within the Juniata pop- 
ulation. This also creates a new 
space to hold graduation, in the 
event that it cannot be hosted 
outside on the Quad. 

“1 think having an indoor 
track would be a benefit to 
both us as a school and the con- 
ference since right now only 


Susquehanna has one,” said 
senior Kenny Goodfellow, a 
member of the track team. 

Along with the addition to 
the gym, athletes can also ex- 
pect a turf field in the near fu- 
ture. There is still debate over 
where to put it, on the foot- 
ball field or on the soccer/field 
hockey fields behind Sher- 
wood. Hall. “I am a little disap- 
pointed I won't get to use it, but 
I will be glad to see it happen at 
some point,” said Goodfellow. 

“This is a chess game with 
many options,” said President 
Kepple, since the locations of 
many of the projects are debat- 
able and still up in the air. “But 
we are looking for more flex- 
ibility within Juniata.” 

Other - changes _ include 
plans to continue renovations 
throughout campus. South 
Hall, being at the top of the list 


of current residence halls to re- 
ceive renovations, can expect 
new bathrooms along with 
some other updates set to begin 
this coming summer. Other up- 
dates will be seen within Brum- 
baugh Academic Center and 
many of the other residence 
halls. Ellis Hall can expect an 
updated basement floor with 
updates to career services and 
the post office to accommodate 
the new surge of students. 

“Expect to see more art 
around campus,” said Kepple. 
Along with more decorum, 
such as the eagle outside of 
Halbritter, more landscaping 
and aesthetic work can be ex- 
pected. 

“I certainly welcome all sug- 
gestions and concepts,” said 
Kepple pertaining to changes 
that students would like to see 
on campus. 








Shack-a-thon 
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Several members of Juniata’s Habitat for Humanity show off part of their shack that they made from 
boxes for their annual “Shack-A-Thon” on Dec. 3. The group slept in their cardboard shelter for one 
night to raise awareness for homelessness and to raise money for their spring break building trip. 








Video games cause frenzy 
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as well,” said Schoenthaler. 

Gameplay innovations such 
as killstreaks, special rewards 
achieved by getting multiple 
kills without dying in multi- 
player, have helped cement 
Call of Duty as a video gaming 
staple. 

“I enjoy the more diverse 
gameplay,” said Schoenthaler. 
“The graphics, artistic direc- 
tion, and new maps give the 
game a different overall feel,” 
said Schoenthaler. 

Call of Duty’s popularity is 
such that some student's opted 
to wait in line for its midnight 
release at Walmart. “The mid- 
night release was pretty excit- 
ing,” said sophomore Matt 
Kilbride. “I’ve been playing 
Call of Duty since Call of Duty 
2, and I’ve enjoyed all of the 
games, the story, and the mul- 
tiplayer; it's something I look 
forward to every November,” 
said Kilbride. 

Few games garner such an 
enthusiastic reception. “You 
don’t see many people going 
crazy over a game, it shows 
how video games have become 
more mainstream over the 
years,” said Kilbride. 

Not all students are as en- 
thused by the latest installment 
of the game, however. “I think 
the new Call of Duty is a piece 
of [garbage],” said sophomore 
Ismail Mustafa. “The game's 
repetitive, the story sucks, and 
in multiplayer you make it to 
level 70 in the games’ prestige 
system just so you can lose all 
of your progress and do it over 
again,” said Mustafa. 

Despite some  dissatisfac- 
tion with the game, the Call 
of Duty franchise has domi- 
nated the console gaming 
market this fall. 


The World of Warcraft expan- 
sion looks to expand the games 
already robust universe. “As 
far as MMORPG’s go, World 
of Warcraft is the gold stan- 
dard,” said junior Phil Legros. 
“There's more content in the 
expansion; everything got an 
overhaul and everything's a lot 
better,” said Legros. 

Other students who are 
World of Warcraft players 
have been anticipating the lat- 
est expansion’s release. “With 
this expansion the game has 
been renovated so the pacing 
is perfect,” said junior James 
Schindler. 

The pacing tweak is one of 
numerous improvements that 
the game's developer, Bliz- 
zard Entertainment, has made 
since the game's initial release. 
“Blizzard is absolutely respon- 
sive to feedback,” said Legros. 
“They offer amazing tech sup- 
port, and have added steps to 
improve security,” said Legros. 

Security is important in 
games with multiplayer com- 
ponents, which are consid- 
ered by many to be the key 
to success for both the Call of 
Duty and World of Warcraft 
franchises. “There are a lot of 
people enticing you to play,” 
said Schindler. “The social dy- 
namic of the game is crucial; 
it's why I started playing,” said 
Schindler. 

Legros agrees that the social 
nature of the game is vital to its 
success. “The game is not as ad- 
dicting as a lot of people think, I 
just play because of the commu- 
nityaspect,’saidLegros.’Myguild 
needs me there,” said Legros. 

As far as what else is in store 
for the game, students remain 
anticipatory. “I have no idea 
what Blizzard is going to throw 
at us next, and that’s part of the 
fun,” said Legros. 


Have you played the new 
Black Ops video game? 


Yes, I was at the 
midnight release. 


No, but I hope to. 


i don’t play 
video games. 
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Brett Basom, an alumni who graduated in 1985, currently works as the 
Director of Enrollment and Relations in the Swigart Enroliment Center. 
After graduating, he worked as a Residence Director for 3 years before 
joining the admission staff in 1988, where he has worked since. 


Alumni continue dedication 
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phones,” said Basom. - 


The students of the college 
are different now as well. “Ju- 
niata is a lot larger in student 
population than when I went 
here. I think I graduated. about 


200 students in my graduating . 


class,” said Amy Mathur. 
“Believe it or not, Juniata is 
much more diverse than it was 


_ then. Both in the student body 


and the faculty [and] adminis- 
tration, although we would like 
to continue growing that,” said 
Meadows: 

Traditions are different now 
from when some alumni fac- 
ulty attended the College. Amy 
Mathur recognizes that new 
traditions have started since 
she graduated. 


“Mr, Juniata is a great new 

one, That replaced home- 
coming lip .sync, where 
each class kind- of did a 
big elaborate lip sync dance 
number,” said Amy Mathur. 
. Despite the changes, alumni 
faculty still tends to see the 
College as their home. This is 
due in part, says Basom, to the 
sense of community. - 

“But you know what hasn't 
changed, and I’m very glad 
to say this, and what kind 
of keeps me here is the peo- 
ple, and the commitment to 
students. The fact that stu- 
dents are always put first and 
foremost in any decision. And 
just the sense of community 
here, and... the friendliness of 
the people who live and go to 
school here,” said Basom. 
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“Gravity Radio” graces JC stage 


Students enjoy this infusion of radio, video and orchestra 


By ALLISON BLUMLING 


As part of the Juniata Pres- 
ents series, Mikel Rouse’s 
“Gravity -Radio’ captivated 
and mystified students and 


‘staff. last Friday, Dec. 3° in 


Rosenberger Auditiorium. 

The initial inception of 
the project stems from a 
reading Rouse found on 
physicist Raymond Chiao’s ex- 
periments with gravity waves. 
These waves exist only in the- 
ory and have never been for- 
mally detected. 

“I took it as inspiration to 
think of gravity waves as 
sound waves and how infor- 
mation —is transferred. It re- 
minded me of growing up as 
a kid in small-town Missouri 
and hearing radio for the first 
time,” he said. “It would be ten 
or eleven o'clock at night and 
WLS would slowly, as if by 
magic through the ether, start 
to come in through. the little 
transistor radio...because I’d 
never travelled or been any- 
where, this could be coming 
from Mars for all I knew, so it 
was fascinating.” 

In creating “Gravity Radio,’ 
Rouse wanted to combine the 
Chiao influence and his mem- 
ory of radio into a live perfor- 
mance that recreated his early 
experiences with radio. The 
result is a cycle of 14 original 
songs Rouse composed, inter- 
spersed with AP News reports 
read by a newsreader. 

“I “wanted to come up 
with songs that made sense 


for that memory of radio I 


had in the sixties, so I guess 
there's a little bit of nostalgia 
there,” said Rouse. “But I also 
intentionally wrote these songs 
with lyrics that would be gen- 


eral enough that they would be 
able to complement the news 
reports that I knew were al- 
ways going to be different,” 
The news reports are pulled 
from the wire the day they are 
performed, so no two perfor- 


mances of “Gravity Radio” are 


ever the same. Additionally, 
Rouse enhances his own. ob- 
jectivity by allowing the news- 
reader, who performs in the 
show, to choose the reports. 

“T hear them for the first time 
when we do the show. I really 
enjoy that, because it keeps the 
piece fresh for me and there are 
unexpected selections and sec- 
tions that happen in places that 
I might not have predicted,” 
said Rouse. 

Along with lighting effects, 
Rouse has an original film pro- 
jected on the wall behind the 
band. These effects with the 
music creates an atmospheric 
“infotainment” experience that 
is designed to be up to the au- 
dience’s own interpretation. 

“It’s like how CNN orches- 
trates the news...a horrible 
thing happens, like war or a 
hurricane, and they've already 
got a soundtrack for it,” said 
Rouse. “It’s inappropriate I 
think if you're really just try- 
ing to get news, but I think in 
the context of this piece it’s 
very beautiful because it allows 
you to reflect on how that mu- 
sic changes your perception of 
what that information is.” 

“1 think that students are go- 
ing to be captivated, I know I 
was when I saw it,” said Chad 
Herzog, director of Performing 
Arts, in a. pre-show interview. 
“Mikel is just this incredible 
human being and when you 
hear him talk about what in- 


spires him, what he creates and. 
what he does, how he writes 
music, it was all of those things 
that made think ‘this is going 
to work’ and want to bring 
“Gravity Radio” to Juniata so 
our community could experi-- 
ence it.” 

The performance received 
mixed reviews from JC stu- 
dents, but some agreed with 
Herzog that it was indeed 
thought-provoking.  “Grav- 
ity Radio was _ overflow- 
ing with creativity. The 
music was great and I really 
enjoyed the performance,” said 
freshman Alyssa Grube. 

“Yve never seen anything 
like that before...I liked the 
way that the quotes from 
the AP News were com- 
bined with music, but I felt in 
some ways that the music was 
not as energetic as it could be, 
so they may have needed some 
balance there,” said freshman 
Colin Brislawn. 

Sophomore Meg Hourigan 
agreed. “I thought the strings 
were really great, and one song © 
by itself was really good, but all 
of the songs ended up sound- 
ing the same at the end of the 
evening,” she said. 

“I think that a lot of times 
when we see something it 
doesn’t hit us right away of 
what we're getting out of it...I 
might go to something and 
not think I'm going to enjoy 
it, but later on that evening or 
the next day I’m still thinking 
about it,” said Herzog. “Hope- 
fully students are walking 
away and they're giving it a lot 
of thought, and it's something 
that resonates with them for 
many, if not hours, days, and 
perhaps years to come.” 


Student government organizes festive party for the season 


> from HOLIDAY PARTY page 3 


were cookie decorating, snow- 
flake making and other winter 
arts and crafts that students 
were able to take home. Each 
class was in charge of a differ- 
ent activity. Seniors were given 
the task of ornament decorat- 
ing. Decorations were not nec- 
essarily meant to be hung from 
a Christmas tree, keeping the 
intent of the party neutral. 

Students also had the op- 
portunity to have _ their 
picture taken with Junia- 
ta’s mascot. Props were 
available so they could deco- 
rate the Eagle to match what- 
ever holiday they celebrated. 
All photos were taken by the 
photography club, Exposed. 

Light refreshments such as 
apple cider were offered. Prizes 
included gift cards to Sheetz, 
Boxers and Wal-mart. 

“Overall, we want students 
to get in a wintry mood for 
Madrigal and to have time to 
celebrate the holidays with 
their friends here at Juniata 
before they go home and cel- 
ebrate with their families and 
friends there,” said Dahl. 





JENNIFER ASHCRAFT /JUNIATIAN 


Freshmen Dana Relation and Kelsea Decker decorate theis own Christmas ornaments at the Juniata Coilege holiday party on Dec. 1. This event 
integrated different holidays that Juniata students celebrate and gave everyone a chance to de-stress before impending finals and winter break. 
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Call of Duty: Black Ops 





The seventh installment of the 
Call of Duty video game series, 
Call of Duty: Black Ops, was re- 
leased last’ month.The controver- 
sial game is a first person shooter 
that puts gamers into the world 
of war, arming them with guns, 
bombs and knives. 

Black Ops broke the US record 
for first day sales, selling 5.6 mil- 
lion copies. After five days, Black 
Ops generated $650 million in 
sales. In comparison, Avatar, the 
highest grossing film ever, took 
nine weeks to hit $650 million. 

Despite the game’s financial and 
critical success, it has its detractors. 

The game is considered by 
many to be. detrimental. Cyn- 
ics assert that the game promotes 
killing, guns and destruction. They 
believe this should not be syn- 
onymous with a game so popular 
among teens. 

Disparagers also propose the 
possibility of players devaluing 
life. After a fatal wound, players 
‘re-spawn’ within seconds, then 
continue playing. 

Critics also claim the sense of 
accomplishment after a ‘kill’ is 
harmful .to the psyche of teens. 
They claim the effect could lead to 
incidents like Columbine, because 
young people will see violence as 
acceptable or appealing, then feel 
the desire to act out what they see 
when playing. 

Obviously, this game is ex- 
tremely violent; it is a simulation 
of war. 

But, the key word is simula- 
tion. The argument for taking this 
game off the market is essentially 
a quest, by parents and activists, to 
find a scapegoat to blame teen vio- 
lence on someone other than the 
parents themselves. 

The game is rated ‘MA’ by 
the Entertainment Software Rat- 
ing Board, deeming the game ap- 
propriate only for consumers 18 
or older. 

With its ‘MA’ rating, the game 
can only be sold to adults. Surely 
some underage consumers will 
find ways to work around the sys- 
tem by taking advantage of friends 
or the negligence of retailers, but 
that is not the problem. 

It is the duty of parents to ap- 
prove what their children watch 
or play. If a child obtains the 
game illegally, the adult is not in- 
nocent. Even more ridiculous, 
most parents actually buy their 





children the game. 

Parents, if your child is emo- 
tionally or behaviorally immature 
or impaired, do not buy them a 
game based on violence. You are 
responsible for ensuring that your 
children are not exposed to this 
type of violence. 

Players must be mature enough 
to understand that it is just a game; 
obviously, real war should not be 
taken lightly. 

In our generation, we have wit- 
nessed a cultural shift in how we 
assign accountability. No longer 
are parents held accountable for 
the actions or behavior of their 
children. It is now automatically 
the fault of whatever company or 
media source that influenced their 
child and incited the behavior. 

With this newfound under- 
standing that anything your chil- 
dren does wrong can be blamed 
on someone, some parents are 
convinced that they are infallible 
and that it is impossible for any- 
thing their child does wrong to be 
their fault. 

This mentality is harmful and 
dangerous; it is a cop out, a played 
out excuse that parents scared of 
the consequences of their lack of 
child-rearing aptitude is now al- 
most expected to make. 

Usually, violence is more the 
outcome of a lack of love, atten- 
tion, censoring and consequences 
enacted by parents during a child’s 
primitive years than to the violence 
made available by entertainment 
manufacturers and retailers. 

Parents must limit their chil- 
dren’s access to this material. 
More importantly, parents must 
prepare their children for life. 
Teach them to consider and under- 
stand right from wrong. Prepare 
them mentally and emotionally to, 
when they are old enough to play 
violent games, handle it maturely 
and understand what is real and 
what is not. 

Video games are a fun form of 
entertainment. The Call of Duty 
series is an annual economic stim- 
ulant, inspiring people to spend 
$60 during a time consumers are 
forced to be extremely careful 
about their spending. The game 
allows players to compete by 
simulating violence almost every 
gamer will never actually act out 
or experience. 

Violence is a significant part of 
our society and it will be for a long 
time. But, the desire to blame our 
problems on everyone and every- 
thing but ourselves must change. 


Ask the Administration 


“How was the registration or- 
der determined for the course 
registration process? Why was 
this method implemented?” 


The registration order is con- 
ducted based on the academic 
calendar, which is posted every 
year, and in the congruence with a 
student’s academic class level. It 
is very important as students ma- 
triculate toward graduation to have 
access to the courses that will assist 
in their degree requirements. 

Technically, the upperclassmen 
are asked to register first and then 
for each proceeding class level, 
they will follow several days later. 
As freshmen arrive, they have a 
greater time span to select courses 


that can fit their schedule than up- 
perclassmen. Class level is based 
on credit earned and not by years 
attended. 

With the advent of On Line 
Registration, there was a concern 
for the system’s demand that could 
fail by overloading the data base 
servers. Steve Downing, AIS Pro- 
grammer Analyst developed an 
algorithm based on birth months 
for students to register in incre- 
ments per hour. Once that time 
periods hits, the registration is 
open until the last day of registra- 
tion. Steve wrote ‘During a typical 
student’s career at Juniata, there 
are only four registrations when 
the time slot assignment is appli- 
cable. They are the freshmen year 





Editor: 


As Event Coordinator for the 
Juniata College Democrats, I was 
shocked to learn that certain “Juni- 
atian’” columnists asserted that stu- 
dents of “liberal persuasion” were 
apathetic in this election cycle. I 
am proud that the Juniata College 
Democrats completed hours of 
groundwork in advocacy for both 
our candidates and the agenda we 
are alleged to have abandoned. 
From September to November, a 
dedicated group of students that I 
am proud to call my peers made 
6,550 voter contacts. On Elec- 
tion Day alone, this group of stu- 
dents that “‘aren’t...out there” made 
1,856 phone calls and 750 door 
knocks. For several weeks at the 
beginning of the year, several dif- 
ferent students sat outside Baker 
Refectory and registered hundreds 
of students of all parties to vote. 
In the weeks prior to the election, 
the members of the Juniata Col- 
lege Democrats, which are implied 
not to exist outside one singled out 
student, hosted several events. In 
just two months, we first hosted a 
visit by Tom Conners, our candi- 
date for the US House of Repre- 
sentatives. Second, we cohosted 
an informational panel discussion 
(with thanks to the Muslim Stu- 
dent Association) in regard to the 
Park 51 project in New York City. 
Third, we hosted visits by two dif- 
ferent field officers from the Penn- 
sylvania Democratic Coordinated 
Campaign. Fourth, we sponsored 
a bipartisan Pennsylvania Senato- 
rial Debate Watch Party. Fifth, we 
sponsored a visit by Scott Conklin, 
candidate for Lieutenant Governor 
and running mate of Dan Onorato. 
Sixth, we hosted car pools for stu- 
dents to attend a Joe Sestak rally in 
State College. Seventh, we went 
across the aisle and organized a 
Panel Discussion between the 


October registration and the three 
following March full registrations. 
The result of the algorithm is that 
every student in a given class, over 
a four-year career at Juniata, will 
have equivalent access to the Web 
Advisor registration.” 

So far it works very well and it 
gives everyone a chance within 
their class level status. Courses 
may fill up and the most popular 
are the hardest to get into. How- 
ever, we encourage students to 
always post their desire by putting 
themselves on the waitlists. Facul- 
ty work very hard to move students 
where they can, and your name 
posted tells them the next time that 
you really want the course, that 
faculty will make a note of it and 


College Democrats and College 
Republicans, which was moder- 
ated by Juniata Vice President 
John Hille. Eighth, JC Democrats 
organized the “Juniata Votes!” 
initiative, which encouraged stu- 
dents to vote, provided them with 
information on the voting proce- 
dure as well as candidates, and 
offered refreshments on Elec- 
tion Day. Ninth, Juniata College 
Democrats organized a 36 hour 
Election Headquarters that central- 
ized our efforts for voter contact. 
Through this headquarters, as well 
as throughout the cycle; we hosted 
not only scores of student volun- 
teers, but also dozens of commu- 
nity members who volunteered 
their time, efforts, and talents. 
Throughout the election cycle, we 
organized dozens of phone banks 
and dorm storms, which made our 
6,550 voter contacts possible. 

All of these efforts had a few 
common threads. First and fore- 
most, we took to the streets, took 
to the dorms, and took to the phone 
lines to sell the agenda that colum- 
nists would lead you to believe we 
have abandoned. Secondly, we 
have extended our invitations to 
the College Republicans, as well 
as to the community, by spear- 
heading cooperative projects and 
initiatives that engage students 
and community members alike in 
the democratic process. In real- 
ity, all of these efforts are out of 
the hands of one single student, 
as columnists may imply. It is not 
one student that makes this signifi- 
cant of a storm, and assumptions 
that only one student can possibly 
care about the electoral process is 
significantly outweighed by the 
dozens of people who volunteered 
their time, talents, and efforts to 
make our voter initiative possible. 
It is even further outweighed by the 
fact that multiple Juniata groups 
and organizations, as well as po- 





will move you in. 
Athena Frederick, Registrar 


“What is the policy regarding 
posting advertisements on cam- 
pus?” : 


There is a sign policy in place 
that was approved by Cabinet in 
2004, and revised in 2010. A copy 
of all the guidelines can be found 
on the policies portion of the Con- 
ferences & Events page: http:// 
www.juniata.edu/services/confer- 
ences/policies.html. In addition, 
any questions/concerns can be 
directed to our office at events@ 
Juniata.edu or 641-3604. 

Lorri Shideler, Associate Direc- 
tor of Conferences and Events 


litical figures, saw it fit to come 
and support this agenda. Ad- 
ditionally, the JC Dems repeat- 
edly lobbied for their events to 
be covered in “The Juniatian” in 
order to raise voter awareness and 
inform students of the political 
community on campus. Political 
awareness on campus would have 
been increased if “The Juniatian” 
had deemed at least one of these 
events newsworthy. Perhaps the 
most disheartening is that these 
truths, these facts, outweigh the 
entire rationality of this colum- 
nist’s claims, and the Juniata Col- 
lege Democrats assure you all, 
that this party is not over. 


Sincerely, 
Derrick Magnotta 
Juniata College Democrats 
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David Cronenberg once said 
something along the lines of, “In 
order to be faithful to the novel, 
you have to betray it.” Truthfully, 
his statement is more of a truth in 
Hollywood’s rollercoaster ride of 
adaptations. Some turned out ter- 
tific, such as Rob Reiner’s “Stand 
By Me,” which Stephen King 
claimed was better than his origi- 
nal novella. 

Then, there are entries such as 
“The Lost World: Jurassic Park,” 
where the only similarities with the 
novel are the characters’ names, 
and has enough plot holes and 
absence of logic large enough to 
accommodate the raging Tyranno- 
saurus scientifically known as the 
fan of the novel. 

But, as I walked out of the 
theater two weekends ago, I had 
discovered an anomaly to the para- 
digm of cinematic adaptations, 
“Harry Potter and the Deathly Hal- 
lows Part L,” proved to me that by 
remaining true to the source mate- 


Deathly Hallows faithful to book 


rial and applying necessary expan- 
sion and the occasional revision, 
that it is possible to be faithful to 
the material but also make it inter- 
esting, instead of being a pure page 
by page translation. 

One of the modifications I speak 
of was breaking the narrative tra- 
dition established by Rowling in 
the series. Rowling rarely ventured 
away from Harry unless it was in 
the beginning and occasionally 
ending chapters of the novels. He 
learns about the world around him 
through memories, conversations, 
and interaction. While the ap- 
proach for this genre is novel — if 
I may be allowed such a pun — on 
the page, it is nothing new to the 
world of celluloid. 

Thus, the filmmakers exercised 
the opportunity to explore the 
world around Harry and show its 
collapse. The Ministry of Magic, 
the governing entity for Harry and 
his magical consorts, is falling 
into a stylized brand of Nazism. 
People who are not of pure wizard 
blood are being persecuted, tor- 
tured, and ruined. 

The audience sees purity justifi- 


cation literature that would crack 
a smile across Joseph Goebbels’ 
face, being authored by Dolo- 
res Umbridge (played by Imelda 
Staunton). The allegory is not lim- 
ited to the literature; Unity Mitford 
is represented in the film as the 
crazed and murderous Bellatrix 
Lestrange (Helena Bonham Cart- 
er) and representing Hitler himself 
— an individual trying to create a 
master race of which his heritage 
conflicts with — is Lord Voldemort, 
brought to life by Ralph Fiennes. 

This venturing away from the 
protagonists does not diminish 
their time or presence on-screen, 
but rather enriches it. Fighting 
this pseudo-Nazi force are Harry 
and his two teenage friends whose 
lives are in constant danger. 

But, they each have individ- 
ual baggage weighing down on 
all of them. Harry’s friend, Ron 
(Rupert Grint) is frustrated with 
their lack of success in their 
campaign to destroy Voldemort, 
which involves destroying mani- 
festations of Voldemort’s soul 
within magical objects, to ensure 
his invulnerability. 


Plus, Ron’s family is in danger 
for their associations with Harry, 
and sport scars for their protection 
of Harry: his one brother a lost an 
ear, and the other, a good deal of 
his face from a vicious mauling 
from a sadistic lycanthrope. And 
Grint carries this along with jeal- 
ousy towards what he perceives 
as an increasing romanticism (and 
eventual eroticism) between Harry 
and Hermione (Emma Watson.) 

Hermione has “lost” her par- 
ents: she erased their memories of 
her and severed all connections, to 
make sure that they live without 
worrying for their lives, by not 
having a daughter. Thus, this loss 
is multiplied when Ron leaves the 
group, causing her to lose almost 
all of the people she loves and 
cares for. It is fitting that in one of 
the scenes following Ron’s exit, 
she stands on a cliff overlooking 
the sea, with cracking rock strata 
around her, and the cold waters 
below her, receding. If she did 
not carry the intensity she brought 
forth in this scene, the visual meta- 
phor would surely have been lost. 

Side characters have been one 


of Rowling’s greatest strengths as 
an artist: instead of creating just a 
few well-developed characters and 
leaving the rest cardboard cutouts 
or throwaways, she invests the ex- 
tra effort to make them just as im- 
portant as Harry. 

As usual, there was nothing to 
complain about Radcliffe’s perfor- 
mance; but, in terms of the arc of 
development, not much transpires. 
Harry remains the determined 
hero; and the downside of having 
the film split into two parts is that 
one does not see his transformation 
into a Christ-like figure in the end- 
game. This downside is not a de- 
tractor from the realized product, 
though. 

If they had tried to condense the 
novel, the result would have been 
disjointed and confusing to audi- 
ences, and would not have had the 
artistic merit this one has by taking 
the Polanski aesthetic of letting the 
film breathe and allowing the ac- 
tors to refine their performances 
into a memorable, if not haunting, 
testament to the beauty of the cel- 
luloid medium. 

Final rating? 9.8/10 





Stake “Twilight” for literary peace 





| Morall 
Baio 


DANI GAISIOR 


This is it, the moment some of 
you have been waiting for. Those 
of you who are familiar with me, 
have known this article was a long 
time coming. For the rest of you 
who actually read this column, I 
did allude to this particular topic. 
Yes, dear readers, it is time for me 
to go on a “Twilight” rampage. 
If there are people out there who 
read this and love “Twilight”, just 
stop reading now because I am not 
about to hold any punches. The 
following ranting and raving is my 
own, personal opinion that I have 
created throughout this entire spec- 
tacle of a “Twi-hard” fad. 

[ hate “Twilight.” Simple isn’t 
it? However, from my experience, 
most of the hardcore “Twilight” 
fans I’ve met ask me questions 
as to how I could hate that which 
is holy truth. I mean, I have met 
people who find whatever Stephe- 
nie Meyer says to be that of pure 
intelligence and reason. So, in the 
rest of this column, I’m going to be 
giving ail my reasons and logic as 
to why I believe “Twilight” is the 
scum of the Earth. 

First annoying point: people are 
constantly saying that the ‘Twi- 
light” series is better than the Harry 
Potter series. Are you all kidding 
me? Just look at the writing be- 
tween the two series. One is clearly 
more intelligent and more wide- 
spread than the other. Any guesses 
on which one I find to be superior? 
No gold siars if you guessed Harry 
Potter because that’s the correct 
answer, but a slap on your knuck- 
les with a ruler if you picked “Twi- 
light.” 

I have personally found within 
the Harry Potter series that my vo- 
cabulary has expanded. I mean, | 
did start reading the books when 


they came out, which puts me at 
around age eight or nine. Still, to 
have the ability to be readable by 
any age and to help introduce the 
reader to new words is phenom- 
enal. ‘Twilight on the other hand 
well, I found it to use the same 
words over and over. [ swear to all 
that is just and known, that if] had 
to read the phrase “ochre eyes” one 
more damned time, I was going to 
stab someone. 

Also, LK. Rowling was able to 
get an entire generation of kids to 
read. She got them excited about 
books and waiting for midnight 
releases for six more books after 
the first. Sure, Twi-hards started 
lining up to get their books at the 
stroke of midnight, but it was al- 
ready done before, and done better, 
with Harry Potter. The stereotype 
of a “Twilight” reader is that of a 
teenage girl. Is there a particular 
stereotype for Harry Potter that is 
both aged and gendered? Not that 
comes to mind for me. Harry Pot- 
ter breaches the breaks between 
generations, and can be potentially 
enjoyed by anyone who can read. 

Second point, Edward Cullen is 
the worst excuse for a male charac- 
ter that I think [have ever read. Se- 
tiously, do people actually think he 
is in love with Bella Swan? Maybe 
in a weird, twisted way, but that 
still doesn’t make the relationship 
they have healthy. What happens 
when, in five years time, we have 
girls who are in emotionally abu- 
sive relationships but are unable to 
recognize the abuse? What if they 
believe their boyfriends love them 
just like Edward loves Bella? 

So due to “Twilight” logic, a dis- 
tant, manipulative boyfriend spells 
true love? Awesome. Isn’t this the 
best logic ever? If they act like Ed- 
ward, they love you, so manipu- 
lation and coldness is perfectly 
normal. Oh, don’t worry that your 
partner leaves you without telling 
you anything, it is perfectly fine to 
continue pining for him without 
end. Those are perfect lessons to 


A Basilisk fang to Edward Cullen’s cold, sparkly heart 


be teaching young teens about how 
relationships work. 

Another point, Edward sparkles 
in the sun? I thought only gay men 
were supposed to sparkle in the 
day or at night. | mean, even some 
people in the gay community say 
that glitter is the gay man’s war 
paint. So, if your perfect man 
looks like Edward and especially 
if he sparkles..well ladies he’s 
probably gay and you should look 
elsewhere, 

According to the Internet and 
Wikipedia, Stephenie Meyer was 
rejected from 14 literary agencies, 
Oh how I wish the 15th would 
have also rejected her and she 
could have given up. The woman 
based the entire book off a dream, 
which was capsulated in chapter 
thirteen, of the first novel. Instead 
of building plot around that, she 
just spewed a bunch of words that 
sounded good to get in the first 
couple hundred pages. Where was 
her editor? Also, which person was 
sleepwalking through their day 
and decided, “Hey, we should pub- 
lish this book. It’s really good.” 

I hate the entire “Twilight” series 
and | am afraid that it may change 
how people view novels and se- 
ries about vampires. Some vam- 
pire books actually have plot and 
are engaging. One of these is the 
Blue Bloods series by Melissa de 
la Cruz. It has a plot and references 
to the angels who fell with Lucifer. 
All in all it is a pretty imteresting 
read and at least tenfold better than 
that “Twilight” drivel. I love when 
authors actually develop a plot and 
engage their readers. 

Some people may think I am 
spouting blasphemy with every- 
thing I have said above. If you 
are one of those peoplé, I’m not 
sorry at all and I hope I’ve broken 
your dreams about finding your 
Edward. Please go find an actual, 
decent human being. 

While you are out looking for 
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Word played out 
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As time goes by, changes to mu- 
sical style obviously take place. 
The “classic” hard rock of the 70’s 
gave way to the repetitious drum 
machines of the 80’s, to the grunge 
whine of the 90’s and so on. There 
are of course outlier groups that 
don’t follow the changes or don’t 
follow them in quite the same way, 
of course. However, one cannot 
deny the trends in musical style 
throughout the years. One of the 
most overlooked changes, though, 
is the lyrics, 

To understand the changes song 
lyrics have undergone over the 
years, you have to start before 
music was even recorded. Yes, 
such times existed and-no, they 
were not fon. Think ‘sitting 
through the Twilight movies with 
your girlfriend for the umpteenth 
time’ not fun. 

You see, many years ago before 
the birth of these here united Inter- 
nets, communication was largely 
propagated through written letters, 
your wonderful local newspaper 
and face-to-face communication. 
Speech was generally seen in the 
long, flowing diction, most no- 
table in political documents such 
as the United States Constitution. 
Because there was no recorded 
music and the idea of ‘video’ was 
not even a spark in the mind’s eye, 
entertainment was largely deliv- 
ered via professional orators such 
as Ralph Waldo Emerson and Ed- 
ward Everett. 

Having fun yet? No? Don’t wor- 
ry. The oratory arts clearly died 
out, and I say that their murderer 
was the telegraph. With telegra- 
phy, messages must be sent one 
letter at a time in a time consuming 
process. While speedier than writ- 
ing in regards to delivery, this was 
much slower in terms of recording 
one’s thoughts. Therefore, mes- 





sages were short. Time was impor- 
tant. Intent was key. Language got 
blunt. 

If any of this sounds familiar, it 
should. We’re living in our own 
version of the phenomena today 
with the advent of text messaging, 
the Internet and home telephones 
before that. In 1973, Pink Floyd 
released “Dark Side of the Moon”. 
It was a conceptual masterpiece 
observing not only the new musi- 
cal innovations of the time, but 
also the human mind. Bob Dylan, 
an artist most famous for his lyr- 
ics, wrote in streaming, sporadic 
stories that could rarely be broken 
down into the verse, chorus, verse, 
chorus chorus pattern that you can 
apply to so many songs. Going 
further back, Irving Berlin’s “I’m 
Dreaming of a White Christmas” 
is written in the form of a descrip- 
tive letter. This was the time before 
text messaging. Let’s take a look at 
the lyrics of the post-texting era, 

The verse “every week’s the 
same, Stuck in school’s so lame. 
My parents say that I’m lazy. 
Getting up at 8 am.’s crazy,” is 
brought to you by Miley Cyrus 
with her song “Breakout”. Any 
one of those lines could easily be 
a text. Regardless of the value of 
their meaning (of which itself is 
debatable), my point is that they 
are short, simple and blunt. This 
sort of direct language is growing 
more and more pervasive in our 
culture, especially in the music 
scene. 

This phenomena isn’t selective 
to pop music, however, though pop 
has always been based in short, 
simple tunes. In rock and even rap, 
a style based from its core on the 
lyrics, the songs have become sim- 
pler and more direct. Compare Tu- 
pac Shakur’s “Changes”, recorded 
in 1992, to the song “Kush”, 
recently released from Dr. Dre. 
Both are good songs, but you’d 
have to be oblivious not to see 
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“Your mission, if you choose to 
accept it: Find sufficient Christmas 
decorations within the borough of 
Huntingdon to take the place of the 
itemis you so negligently forgot at 
home. Use Wal-Mart only as a last 
resort. Good luck.” 

I snapped out of the little day- 
dream, and momentarily pondered 
whether Donna Weimer’s Digital 
Storytelling class was affecting 
my thinking a bit too much. But, 
the truth is, I had left home with- 
out my usual box of holiday deco- 
rations and my childhood-favorite 
Christmas tree. I suppose I did 
better than last year, when I forgot 
all my winter coats; but still, for a 
nostalgic, Christmas-loving guy 
like me, this was a red-alert cri- 
sis. So, 1 set out on a quest to find 
enough decorations to make my 
holidays merry until I go home. 

When I need information and 
do not know where to go, I start 
at HUNT Tower. This former 
railroad control tower at 5th and 
Allegheny Street now houses the 
Huntingdon Chamber of Com- 
merce. Julie Price, the Chamber's 
Membership Director, was helpful 
as always. She gave me a copy of 
the annual Holidays in Hunting- 
don brochure, which lists local 
holiday events. : 

I got to follow my nose to my 
next destination. The sweet and 
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strong aroma that greeted me out- 
side the tower could only come 
from one place: Thompson's 


Candle Company. I made the short . 


walk to the comer of 4th and Al- 
legheny, knowing immediately 
what I needed to brighten my holi- 
day. I bought a bag of Evergreen 
Wreath-scented wax ‘crumbles 
to use in my wax warmer. These 
simple devices allow you to get 
a candle-like scent in your dorm 
without subverting Res Life rules, 
since the warmers are essentially 
nothing but a metal tray with a 


night light underneath it, With my - 


dorm smelling like evergreen, all I 
needed was a tree! 

With the Christmas Shoppe 
gone, J had to do some thinking as 
to where I could find a tree. I struck 
gold, literally, at my very first stop: 
Kopp Drug, at 10th and Moore. 
This pharmacy carries a lot of sea- 
sonal merchandise, and they also 
tend to have coupon sales. I found 
an artificial two-foot gold tree, 
pre-lit with white lights. Thanks 
to a coupon, the tree was 50% off, 
too! It can pay to shop at nifty lo- 
cal stores like Kopp’s. By adding 
a strand of blue lights, I started off 
with a Juniata blue & gold theme. 

Now with both a Juniata-style 
tree and authentic evergreen aro- 
ma, | just needed decorations. I 
started a search through town for 
any decorations I could find. And 
boy, what I found... I may not 
have found an ornament at every 
place, but I found a lot of holiday 
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Christmas ornaments from the Hunt Tower and Rockhill Trolley Museum 
adorn a tree. Ornaments are priced reasonably for students on a budget. 


cheer. Pll describe places you can 
find both gifts and decorations, and 
a healthy dose of hometown holi- 
day spirit. 

Four Seasons Flower Shop- If 
you want wreaths or holiday flow- 
ers, head to this shop at 11th and 
Moore. They make both fresh and 
silk (you'll need the artificial ones 
for your dorm,) as well as hand- 
tied bows and small artificial trees, 
They offer a 10% discount to col- 
lege students, too! 

Huntingdon Gift Shop- This va- 
riety store at 305 8th Street has a 
lot of gifts, from sports apparel to 
puppets, but among all those are 
some locally-made gifts, too. The 


store’s owner, Susan, gave me a 


piece of her homemade goat’s milk 


soap, which I was quite impressed 
with. There are also wreaths, pot- - 
tery and beautiful hand- embroi- 
dered greeting cards made by vari- 
ous local crafters. 

Gardiner’s Candies- This won- 
derful candy factory/shop at 732 
Washington Street has plenty of 
sweet gifts on sale. You can get 
chocolates in countless shapes, 
peanut brittle and lots of classic, 
old-fashioned candies. If you go to. 
their website, www.gardnerscan- 
dies.com, you can get a 15% off 
coupon. 

Vintage Art Glass- This glass 
shop on the corner of 5th and 
Washington has loads of artistic 
gifts for sale. Many are blown or 
molded glass made in other places, 





and the store also stocks stained 
glass decorations made right in 
the store. The two friendly fe- 
line greeters will make you feel 
at home as you brows the many 
beautiful gifts on sale there. 

The Foxy Grape- This store is 
built around bead crafts, but also 
carries glass decorations and hand- . 
knitted scarves. Located at 508 
Penn Street, this is a brand-new 
business starting up in cooperation 
with Vintage Art Glass. I talked 
to Brooke, the girl who knits the 
scarves, and I certainly recom- 
mend her crafts. 

I finally got back to my room 
with an assortment of glass deco- 
rations, some chocolate, and some 
bargain-priced blueberry candy 
canes from Kopp Drug. I added a 
Chamber of Commerce ornament I 
had depicting Hunt Tower, as well 
as three omaments from the Rock- 
hill Trolley Museum. Available 
from the museum’s gift store, they 
are wood-rimmed photographic 
ornaments showing one of three 
trolleys from York, PA, Johnstown, 
PA and a little red trolley similar to 
what ran in Huntingdon years ago. 

With the tree decorated, the wax 
warmer giving off its sweet scent, 
and some holiday tunes playing, I 
sat back and smiled. J had really 
found my holiday right here in 
Huntingdon. I hope you enjoy this 
partial guide to holiday shopping 
in Huntingdon. Happy holiday . 
hunting, and all the best to you in 
your last weeks of school. 





The meaning of words 
in a post-texting era 
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the changes in style. Tupac 
writes an in depth account of 
American society in the ear- 
ly 1990’s while “Kush” fo- 
cuses more on the day to day 
experiences. 

Of course these are very spe- 
cific comparisons that can’t 
account for the entirety of the 
industry. The Miley Cyrus lines 
are an extreme example that cer- 
tainly don’t represent the entire 
industry. There will always be 
situations, as stated above, where 
a group or artist produces some- 
thing that doesn’t quite fit into 
the current paradigm, but the 
fact that the paradigm shifts ex- 
ist cannot be denied. In regards 
to Irving Berlin’s piece, you just 
don’t hear songs like that any- 
more and think they’re great. The 
song itself has been relegated to 





“quaint” along with every damn 
“Dear Mr. President” out there. 
It’s just not believable. Most 
listeners don’t write letters any- 
more (not counting e-mail), and 
they definitely don’t write them 
that artistically. 

T can’t say in good conscience, 
though, that any of these changes 
to the styles are bad things. I’d 
be a liar if I told you I was a Mi- 
ley Cyrus fan, but if her music 
makes people happy, who am I 
to tell them that it’s bad? I don’t 
see the artistic stimulation, but 
the fact is that at its core, music is 
there to entertain. In many ways, 
the pop you hear today is harken- 
ing back to the simple pop songs 
of the 1950’s and 1960’s. That 
same music worked as inspira- 
tion for fast track style of “The 
Ramones”, so who’s to say that 
short and sweet is really all that 
bad? 


an end to the vampire 
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that decent human, please also 
read books with an actual plot. 
Sure young adult literature is fun 
to read, but that does not mean 
you need to read one of the worst 
examples of it. There are big- 
ger and better preteen books out 
there to read, and possibly even 
young adult books if you are so 
bold. Go to your local library 
and just spend time looking and 


reading the covers of books. It is 
not impossible to find five or ten 


ter than anything Meyer has ever 
written. 

ff i could make one literary 
wish, it would have to be to drive 
a basilisk’s fang straight into the 
heart of the Twilight series. Maybe 
that would destroy the phantoms 
of the characters Stephenie Meyer 
had attempted to create and we 
could all live in literary peace. 


/ 








NAGENGAST: The _ holidays 
are coming and it is time to pon- 
der the “reason for the season.” 
We all know who Santa likes and 
dislikes, but what about the other 
Christmas celebrity? Unfortunate- 
ly, Jesus’s preferences are much 
more complicated, 

Ever since my early years in 
Catholic school I have been con- 
fused about what it means to be a 
“Christian.” Over the years [ have 


| learned that there are two versions 
| of Jesus: the Democratic Jesus 


(DJ) and the Republican Jesus 
(RJ). It is hard to find people who 


| believe in DJ because life is sim- 
pler and more satisfying when we: 


embrace RJ. 
DJ says that we must love every- 
one, even our enemies, RJ tells us 


| that we can love only those people 
| we already love and killing our 
| enemies is admirable. Using our 
| superior technology to annihilate 
| infidels makes us feel like God. 
44 @ es 99 e@ ; 
Twilight” series puts 
| how is it possible to feel holy 
| without the power to judge 
| others? 
| and condemnation, and he encour- 
| ages us to turn “tolerance” into an 
| evil concept. 
books in just one trip that are bet- | 


DJ says we cannot judge 
others, only God can do this. But 


RJ demands judgment 


My wisdom is limited, but | 
don’t see how anyone can recon- 
cile the Biblical Jesus with Repub- 
lican principles. [ have learned that 
a pragmatic, self-interested inter- 
pretation of the New Testament 
provides a convenient path fo RJ. 
Only those who insist upon a fun- 
damentalist approach to the teach- 
ings of Christ can justify DJ. And 
we all know that fundamentalists 


are crazy. 

Recently, I decided that it is un- 
fair to Jesus to make him a member 
of any bourgeois party. He would 
surely describe himself as Marxist 
Jesus. Where else in the political 
spectrum do we see the full mes- 
sage of love and altruistic sacri- 
fice? Marx envisioned a society 
based upon the Christian ideal of 
“from each according to his ability, 
to each according to his need.” MJ 
told us “When you refused to help 
the least of these my brothers, you 
were refusing help to me.” 

An unconditionally loving and 
non-judgmental Jesus has no place 
in our Christian society. This is 
why we should avoid. these reli- 
gious complications and focus on 
the true “reason for the season.” 
Santa Claus is jolly. The elves are 
fimny. Give me more stuff under 
the tree and don’t talk about Jesus 
until Easter. 


CAROLYN: Only a true Demo- 
crat, caught in the liberal Matrix, 
would hand out labels like DJ and 
RJ and assign people into catego- 
ries and start to make assumptions 
about them. But if we are to pon- 
der the “reason for the season’, 
then I would say that it is a time 
of acceptance, tolerance and giv- 
ing...which neither the Democrats 
nor the Republicans are good at. 

First, Democrats do not: love 
everyone. Do they love the pro- 
life gang? The Americans in the 
top 10% meome bracket? People 
who drive Hummers? Republi- 
cans? Nope, I think not. Being 
picky about whom they accept and 
tolerate isn’t very Christian.. The 





closest they get to Jesus could be 
their support for social programs 
for the disadvantaged, but even 
that comes with a catch: votes. 
Democrats only support those 
Christian-like social programs 
when it secures them a vote. 

Second, Republicans may like to 
kill their enemies, but Democrats 
like to kill babies. I don’t think 
Jesus would support an ideology 
that leaves the God-like power to 
choose to end a life in the hands of 
a woman hopped up on hormones. 

Third, Jesus is not a Marxist. 
Marx bases his theory on the prem- 
ise that history is just struggle over 
material possession. For Marx, the 
desire to control material produc- 
tion moves humanity forward. 
Jesus would frown on Marx’s 
obsession with material things 
and would hope that we would 
not obsess over material things 
to the point of where we cause 
conflict, Marx’s message is not a 
message of altruism and love; itisa 
message of greed and power. 

This does not absolve the 
Republicans from the sins they 
commit. Both Democrats and 
Republicans are intolerant and 
greedy. They judge each other be- 
cause both sides think they know 
the ‘right’ way, the correct way. 
Jesus would not be happy with 
either side. But the thing is, Jesus 
doesn’t pick sides, and he doesn’t 
only pick people from one side. 
He accepts everyone, and I think 
that is a message all Americans, 
Democrats and Republicans, lib- 
erals and conservatives, should 
consider this commercialized sea- 
son. Happy Holidays, JC! 
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Auster-Gussman channels her inner Bo Jackson 


Senior soccer goalkeeper added to field hockey roster for playoffs in unprecedented move 


By Tuomas Eck 


Playing multiple sports in col- 
lege is not unheard of, but it is un- 
common. However, playing mul- 
tiple sports during the same season 
is all but unchartered territory. 


Senior Lauren Auster-Guss- 
man accomplished this rare feat. 
Upon finishing her senior soccer 
season this. fall, she was placed 
on the Juniata College field 
hockey roster for their national 
championship run. 
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Senior Lauren “Goose” Auster-Gussman plays on the College soccer 
team as a goalie. After the soccer season, she was recruited to play for 
the field hockey team as a backup goalie for their playoff games. Auster- 
Gussman said that playing goalkeeper in both sports is similar, even if at 


first it is difficult to believe. 





After missing more than half 
of the soccer season due to injury, 
Auster-Gussman returned to play 
a key role for the Eagles, starting 
their lone postseason game. She 
made four starts at goalie, register- 
ing a record of 1-2-1 and recorded 
fifteen saves. “Even though we 
lost in our playoff game, Lau- 
ren played. well and was a big 
reason why we even made the 
playoffs,” said junior defender 
Nikki Hankinson. 

Auster-Gussman was asked to 
join the field hockey team shortly 
after soccer ended. “[Women’s 
Soccer Head] Coach Scott McK- 
enzie called me and told me that I 
would be getting contacted by the 
field hockey coach. He told me 
that they wanted to add me as a 
goalie in case they go into penalty 
strokes,” said Auster-Gussman. 

Having never played field hock- 
ey before, this was a unique op- 
portunity for Auster-Gussman. “T 
thought about it for a little while 
but after calling my parents and 
asking what they thought about it, 
they told me that I would never get 
another opportunity like this, so I 
e-mailed the field hockey coach 
that night and said I would do it,” 
said Auster-Gussman. 

Injury concerns and a lack of 
depth were the main factors that 
put her on the field hockey team. 
“As the season went on, espe- 
cially towards the end we realized 


that we were nursing our senior 
goaltender through her season: 
It became apparent that with her 
shoulder problems, especially to- 
wards the end that we could use a 
third goalkeeper,” said Head Field 
Hockey Coach Caroline Gillich. 
Even though she had never 
played field hockey before, the 
coaching staff believed that Aus- 
ter-Gussman had what it took. 
“Lauren has tremendous height 
and we tried to get her to use that. 
She is a very athletic person and a 
strong (goal) keeper,” said Gillich. 
Carrying only two goalies for 
the first time in her coaching ca- 
reer, Gillich stressed the need for 
a third. “Three is the best number 
at the college level. We didn’t feel 
it as much during the regular sea- 
son as much as we did toward the 
end of the season where we only 
had one keeper for taking (penalty) 
strokes. I didn’t want to train one 
of our players to become a keeper 
because it might take an extremely 
athletic player out of one of the 
other positions. That’s where Lau- 
ren came in,” said Gillich. 
Parallels between the two sports 
made the adjustment smoother 
than expected. “Having never 
played field hockey before I had 
no idea how similar playing goalie 
for soccer and field hockey actu- 
ally was. For example, I dive the 
same that I do for soccer as the 
way I do in a field hockey goal,” 


said Auster-Gussman. 

Her training was short but in- 
tense, as Gillich employed the 
team’s backup goalkeeper to show 
Ayster-Gussman the ropes. Af- 
ter just one practice, she joined 
the squad and was ready to travel 
with the girl’s to their upcoming 
playoff game. 

‘The addition of a new player, 

_especially deep into a playoff run, 
could cause problems. However, 
the team’s acceptance of Auster- 
Gussman showed why they are 
one of the closest teams on cam- 
pus. “At first we were a bit weary, 
but after we saw her play and saw 
how excited she was to be with us, 
everyone was so inviting and ev- 
eryone loved having her around,” 
said one player. 

Auster-Gussman would only 
be on the squad for one game, a 
7-2 defeat in the second round 
of the NCAA Division II field 
hockey tournament ended the 
terrific season. 

Even though she did not play, 
the team had confidence that she 
could’ve done the job. 

“We were gaining confidence in 
her, with so little time for her to pre- 
pate we saw marked improvement 
from one day to the next. Playing 
goalkeeper is such a mental game 
and in order to succeed you must 
win the mental game and Lauren 
definitely had the self-confidence it 
took to win,” said Gillich. 





Youth providing spark for upstart Eagles 


Men’s basketball feeding off three freshmen as they prepare for conference play 


By Mart Fritz 


The men’s basketball team is six 
games into their respective season, 
and posted a 3-4 record after open- 
ing up conference play against 
Susquehanna with a loss this past 
weekend. Great defense mixed 
in with some major contributions 
from some key freshmen has the 
team headed in the right direction, 
however. “T think when we look at 
how we are right now and young 
we are, we’re pretty pleased with 
where we sit,” said head coach 
Greg Curley. 

Part of the team’s solid start 
is contributed to three freshman 
who have played key roles thus 
far through the first six games: 
Brian Scholly, Jeremy Hays, and 
Pat Cassidy. “T think all three have 
contributed in a number of ways, 
whether it’s with their defense, 
scoring, or athleticism,” said Cur- 
ley. “I think they’re great team 
guys, they’ve come in with a real 
good understanding and willing- 
ness to be a part of a team and 
help us win.” 

Freshman forward Brian Schol- 
ly has logged quite a bit of minutes 
through the first six games of the 
season and has been a major con- 
tributor offensively, averaging 
nearly 10 points per game. “I’ve 
just been using these first couple 
games as a learning experience 
because college basketball is a lot 


different than high school basket- 
ball,” said Scholly. 

Scholly has been a tough player 
for teams because of his size and 
ability to shoot from the outside. 
“Being able to shoot really helps 
because it can stretch the defense 
out, but one thing I also try to do is 
the little things,” said Scholly. 

As for some of the freshman that 
have not gotten as many minutes, 
Scholly emphasized that every- 
body has been helping the team. 
“Even the guys that aren’t getting 
playing time have done a great 
job in practice getting us prepared 
and keeping the enthusiasm up 
on the bench during the games,” 
said Scholly. 

“Tt’s not just those three fresh- 
man, while the other guys roles 
may not be as significant right 
now, they’ve all handled the situ- 
ation equally as well,” said Curley. 

Sophomore point guard Alex 
Raymond, who is the teams main 
facilitator on the floor, also be- 
lieves that play of these freshman 
has done a great deal in helping the 
team. “They all bring a lot of en- 
ergy, and they’re smart kids, they 
know their roles and they don’t try 
to anything they can’t.” 

Raymond is a main contributor 
to the team’s offense averaging 9.8 
points per game. A great deal of 
his success and ability to get open 
offensively has been because the 
team now has a second option to 
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Sophomore forward Tim Berguson tries for a rebound against Dickinson on Nov. 29. The Eagles won a close 
game 64-60. They currently sit at a 3-4 record for the season after their conference game. 


bring up the ball in Jeremy Hays. 
“Tt helps me a lot, and takes a lot of 
pressure off of me, if they’re going 
to take me away, Jeremy can bring 
it up and we wont be losing any- 
thing that way,” said Raymond. 
One guy the team is looking 
forward to getting back is sopho- 


more forward Nate Higgins, who 
has been sidelined at the start of 
the season due to a leg injury. “We 
hope to have him back by the start 
of the new year,” said Curley. 
“He’s a guy who’s played 
through pain the past two years so 
we’re just hoping to finally get him 


back pain free,” said Curley. Hig- 
gins started in 21 games last year 
for the Eagles and posted a scoring 
average of 4.4 a game while aver- 
aging close to four rebounds. “One 
of the area’s where we’re a little 


> see MEN’S BBALL page 14 
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Women’s basketball starts off season hot 


Team winning games on the court and the hearts of community members off 
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Jen Hnatuck, a senior on the women’s basketball team, rebounds the 
ball in the Alvernia game on Nov. 23. Juniata beat Alvernia 70-63. 
Hnatuck scored 22 points and had 14 rebounds, her second double- 


double of the season. 


By Er L. McGin.ey 





The women’s basketball team 
is off to their best start in years. 


Currently, the team sits at a record . 


of 5-2. The five wins didn’t come 
easy, and they’re not going to 
continue to come unless the team 
works at it every single day. 

The biggest loss, 102-62, on our 
record comes from Kean who is 
currently ranked #4 in the nation. 
The 40 point loss hit the team 
hard, but in every hardship comes 
a lesson. Junior point guard Ashton 
Bankos, knows we learned from 
the bigger picture. “I’m proud of 
the way we kept pushing through 
the game, we never stopped play- 
ing no matter what the score was. 
We took pride in our game. We 
learned what we don’t want to 
be like in a game, and it makes it 
shows how much it means to have 
a team with class and respect.” 

Four out of the six games played 
thus far hold a personal history 
with most of the upperclassmen. 
Whether it was losing to Alvernia 
last year right before Thanksgiv- 
ing break and not letting us enjoy 
our two-day Thanksgiving break, 
or losing to Gwynedd Mercy as 
a season opener every single year 
for the past three years; our his- 
tory definitely added some fuel 
to the fire. 

Our most recent game was 
against rival school, Susquehanna 
University, this past weekend. The 
game marked the season opener 


for the Landmark Conference, as 
the boys and girls both traveled to 
Selinsgrove. A heartbreaking 72- 
71 loss made quite the statement 
on the team, and now we have 
to bounce back. 

In the week prior to playing 


Susquehanna, our coach asked. 


a question. She asked us what 
we thought teams prepared for 
when they were playing us. Every 
single team member responded 
with our versatility or something 
along those lines. The versatil- 
ity of our team applies to the fact 
that we have eleven players who 
contribute in every single game. 
All eleven players are capable 
at stepping into the game in any 
situation and thriving. 

Freshman Jordan Hileman said, 
“T think it’s a good thing. It makes 
other teams harder to prepare 
for us because we have multiple 
weapons on the court at all times. 
Anyone can score at any given 
time, so you have to respect all of 
us on the court.” 

10 players are averaging over 15 
minutes played per game, which is 
unheard of. 

Most recently, some of the more 
meaningful times with our team 
have been spent off the court, help- 
ing others. In mid October, JCWB 
volunteered their morning at JC 
Blair Hospital to help out at the 
annual Women’s Health Screening 
Day through the Susan G. Komen 
Breast Cancer Foundation. We 
provided escorts to and from all of 


the stations at the hospital that pro- 
vided women from the community 
numerous testing opportunities 
free of cost. 

After Thanksgiving, the team 
participated in one of our favorite 
community activities, shopping 
for Toys for Tots. The team is bro- 
ken down. into small groups and 
is given a category such as baby 
dolls, puzzles, and infants along 
with a certain amount of money 
and we are off. We definitely have 
to bargain shop so we can get the 
most for our money, but it puts us 
in the holiday spirit and we love 
giving back to the community. 
Later in the month we will help 
with fulfilling wish lists and bag- 
ging the toys to be delivered before 
the Christmas holiday. 

Hileman said, “It allows the 
community to see that we’re not 
just basketball players. We all have 
a good heart and we enjoyed help- 
ing out. I think it gives us a greater 
appreciation for taking things for 
granted. I’m sure when we were 
all little we didn’t think twice 
about getting Christmas presents, 
and now we’re helping people get 
them who wouldn’t normally af- 
ford them. It just feels good.” 

JCWB hosted St. Vincent at 
home on Wednesday, Dec. 8. 
We will also travel to New York 
University on Saturday, Dec. 11, 
as well as Mount Aloysius ~on 
Tuesday, Dec. 14 to finish out 
the last remaining games before 
winter break. 





Women’s volleyball season comes to a close 


The Eagles bowed out in the National Semifinals, finishing the year with a 34-6 record 


By CAMERON ANDREW 


Another season comes to a close 
for the women’s volleyball team. 
It unfortunately did not end as the 
team would have liked, losing in 
the National Semifinals to Calvin 
College in five sets. However, end- 
ing the season with a record of 34 
wins and six losses is nothing to be 
ashamed of. 

Losing is never fun but both 
coaches and players ended with a 
positive feeling about the season. 
“Looking back it is a big accom- 
plishment, and looking at the big 
picture and making the National 
Semifinal and making it to Na- 
tionals all four years, that’s some- 
thing that not many people can say 
they have done,” said senior setter 
Steph Strauss. 

“Tt hurts when you are that close, 
we were up two games to zero and 
they came back and played really 
well. Its hard losing but looking 
back it is a big accomplishment,” 
said Strauss. 

Strauss also said, “something 
Larry [Bock] said after we lost, 
‘The bigger your goal is the higher 
the risk, and the higher the risk of 
losing, the more it’s going to hurt,’ 
and that’s what it is for us right 
now. We took that big risk and let 
it all out there.” 

Assistant Head Coach Heath- 
er Pavlik had a similar view as 
Strauss saying, “Disappointed at 


losing, absolutely. When you get 
that close you obviously want to 
win it, but the bottom line is only 
one team gets to do that each year, 
so if you set your goals really high 
you try to win it but at the same 
time you know there’s a good 
chance you might be disappointed 
with the outcome.” 

Pavlik also said, “Overall it was 
a good season. I think this team 
had some challenges along the 
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way, but those are all a part of the 
game and it’s some of the things 
you have to go through.” 

. Pavlik was asked if she would 
change anything about the season. 
She responded saying, “No, I think 
we did struggle to get into a set 
lineup, we were making changes 
pretty late in the season, which is 
not normally the case. But I think 
we were playing our best ball the 
last weeks of the season.” 


Strauss felt the same as her 
coach saying, “no regrets, I don’t 
have any, its been a process going 
through each year, you learn more 
each year as you go on, you grow 
as a person and player and it think 
its all a part of the experience.” 

“T’ve loved every minute of 
it, there are parts when you don’t 
like it but you don’t remember 
those times, you remember the 
traveling and the inside jokes, you 


don’t remember the bad parts,” 
said Strauss. 

The two seniors on the team 
Strauss and Kristen Noetzel played 
there last matches of their Juniata 
careers. Teammates, fans and 
coaches will miss them on and off 
the court. 

Pavlik talked about the two se- 
niors saying, “We are going to 
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The Beggar Folk are Josh. 


and Trista Lamb, a band of 
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mifflin 
street 
814-643-4545 


Visit us on the web @ 


folk singer-songwriters from Lancaster, Pa. Their music is mellow and intimate— 
finger-picking, warm harmonies, and thoughtful lyrics. Their distinct blend of 
modern folktoid country lends a natural avenue to their strong storytelling and 
tinimalist roois. Classicaily trained and seasoned instrumentalists, recent additions 
Taylor Brandt & Meredith Shaub {violins} & Allison Farris (cello) bring new depth to 
The Beguar Folk’s emotionally driven writings. Their ability to personally connect 
with each song and translate lyrics to strings is both rare and highly moving. 


wwwimyspace. com/thebeggarfolk — 


There are slots left for Saturday Night (Dec 11th) Team 
Trivia Competition. Check it out on our events page. 
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Women’s swim team to train in Florida 


Eagles traveling to Ft. Lauderale over winter break to practice in warmer climate 


By Seta Ruccmro 


After years of dormancy, the 
Juniata women’s swim team is 
finally making a splash. Already 
having amassed three wins, the 
sum of victories from the last three 
seasons combined, the ladies look 
to improve by traveling south. 

During winter break, when the 
weather turns bitter, most NCAA 
swim teams train in a warmer cli- 
mate. For the first time in history, 


the Eagles are doing the same, trav- 
eling to Ft. Lauderdale, Florida. 

“Practices will definitely not be 
easy, but I am so excited to go to 
a beautiful state and train with my 
closest friends,” said freshman Fa- 
lon Snyder. “It will also be a good 
opportunity to finally practice in 
a new environment; variety is al- 
ways a good thing. By then we will 
be close to the end of the season, 
and since we know it is a ‘training’ 
trip, we will work harder.” 


The trip will last from Janu- 
ary 5-11, with approximately ten 
different collegiate swim teams 
accompanying the Eagles in 
Ft. Lauderdale. : 

Training will be held in the Hall 
of Fame Pool at the Ft. Lauderdale 
International Hall of Fame. Expo- 
sure to a place rich in history can 
only benefit the Eagles. 

“T think it will be a really good 
environment,” said Head Coach 
Lauren O’Donnell. “We will re- 
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Freshman Falon Snyder practices with the Juniata women’s swimming team. The Eagles finished up this se- 
mester with a meet at Swarthmore College on Dec. 3. 


ally be able to spike up our train- 
ing, which we wouldn’t be able to 
do here.” 


The team will have two manda-: 


tory practices in the pool everyday. 
On top of this, the swimmers will 
have out-of-pool workouts. Also, 
because their hotel is only minutes 
away, they will be running to the 
training facility everyday. 

“Resulting from this trip will 
be, for one, better workouts,” said 
Snyder. “ I also feel we will be- 
come closer as a team because we 
will all, essentially, be roommates 
as well as teammates for ten days.” 

The trip will include more than 
just practice, though. There will 
be an invitational type swim meet 
in which the ladies will showcase 
their skills against swimmers from 
all over the country. This meet, 
however, will not affect regular 
season records or statistics. 

This trip, as a whole, really 
shows the change in culture for 
the women’s swimming program 
at Juniata. While Florida will be 
a great opportunity to improve 
in the water, it is also a perfect 
time to build the already strong 
team chemistry. 

“Tam personally stoked for Flor- 
ida and know that the team is as 
well,” said freshman Kelsey Miles. 
“The entire trip is going to bring us 
closer and make us even more of 
a family, if that is even possible.” 

But before the Eagles can de- 
vote all of their attention to Flori- 
da, they must take care of business 


in Pennsylvania. 

They did just that this past 
Friday and Saturday, Decem- 
ber 3 and 4, when they traveled 
to Swarthmore College for the 
Swarthmore Invitational. 

At the end of the two days, the 
Eagles placed seventh out of 11 
teams total, most of which had 
full rosters. If the team can keep 
this effort alive, the possibilities 
are endless, 

One reason Juniata’s under- 
manned squad is finding success 
this season is due to the balance 
within the team. 

“Even though we are a small 
team, anyone can do any event and 
do it well,” said O’ Donnell. “With- 
out that type of balance, we would 
have no wins this season.” 

The Eagles currently have a re- 
cord of 3-7. This huge improve- 
ment is just the tip of the iceberg. 
The team has no intention of 
slowing down. 

“T feel that we will [continue to 
win] because we are strong,” said 
Miles. “We put our full effort into 
every race we are in, and I believe 
it will pay off again.” 

The Eagles next opportu- 
nity to do so is over a month 
away, on January 15 at Lock 
Haven University. 

In this time without a meet it 
is necessary to continue to work 
hard and have a positive attitude. 
Look for the Eagles to do exactly 
that while continuing to improve 
this season. 





New coach, same expectations 
Men’s volleyball expects to live up to the standard 


By ANDREW Hirscu 


This year the Juniata men’s vol- 
leyball program welcomes a first- 
year head coach in Kevin Moore, 
as well as a strong recruiting class. 
Moore, a 2002 graduate of Juniata, 
comes from George Mason Uni- 
versity where he spent the last two 
seasons as an assistant head coach 
before earning his first shot at a 
head coaching position at the col- 
legiate level. 

Although it is the first season 
under Coach Moore, there are high 
expectations for the Eagles this 
year. “Our expectation is to com- 
pete for the title of the Hay division 
and also to continue to play at the 
highest level possible, whether that 
is contending for the EIVA play- 
offs or a Molten National Champi- 
onship,” said Coach Moore. 

The coaching staff is not the 
only group that has high expecta- 
tions for this year’s team. Some 
of the players feel the same way. 
“Expectations for this year’s team 
are very high even though we have 
a first year coach. I think myself 
along with everyone else wants 
to do the best that they can possi- 
bly do. I feel like the expectations 
are at an all time high for me per- 
sonally,” said junior middle hitter 
Ben Wolff. 

After last season’s sub-par fin- 
ish, the program was moved down 
from the Tait division into the Hay 
division. “Last year we did not fin- 
ish very well. We expect to win the 
‘Hay division this year so that we 


can be bumped back up to the Tait 
division next year. Other than that, 
we want another Molten National 
Championship,” said senior libero/ 
outside hitter Dan Follett. 

When asked whether or not 
Coach Moore felt that there was 
pressure to win a National Cham- 
pionship this year, he said, “Hon- 
estly, yes. I played here at Juniata. 
I know what the expectation is. 
You set your sights on winning the 
National Championship. I know 
that the expectations are high. 
Past coaches and players that have 
come through this program have 
set a high standard.” ’ 

Not only does the coaching staff 
feel the pressure to win the Na- 
tional Championship this year, but 
the players do as well. “Most defi- 
nitely. I think the National Cham- 
pionship is something that we 
must contend for and also prove 
to the other teams that we are the 
best,” said Wolff. 

“T think we have a very good 
shot at the national championship. 
I feel like we will be there this year. 
We are young this year but our up- 
perclassmen have the experience 
from past years to help guide this 
team along,” said Follett. 

Hoping to guide the Eagles to 
a National Championship aré a 
strong group of returning con- 
tributors. “We return experience 
setters. Both Mike Kraft and John 
Almquist both saw time last year. 
We also have experienced veterans 
in Dan Follett and Chris Vrooman, 
who are our two seniors. We will 


rely on their experience as we try 
to bring along some of the younger 
players,” said Moore. 

“We also have a lot of younger 
guys who are going to push for 
playing time and hopefully con- 
tribute to the team,” said Moore. 

The Eagles will need to be able 
to find a medium between their up- 
perclassmen and their underclass- 
men. Team chemistry will prove 
to be a valuable tool in measuring 
how successful this team will be. 
“Team chemistry has been good 
this year. The freshmen have bond- 
ed well with the upperclassmen on 
the team,” said Follett. 

“Team chemistry is really good. 
Coach has done a good job at help- 
ing a little bit with team chemistry 
but a lot of it is that everybody gets 
along. It will have a big impact 
on our performance this year,” 
said Wolff. 

Although the Eagles have high 
expectations, Coach Moore ac- 
knowledges their need to improve 
in certain aspects of their game. 
“T think we could improve our 
blocking and defensively we can 
get stronger. We have made some 
changes with our defensive align- 
ment this fall, which will ultimate- 
ly help us out. This has allowed us 
to pick up more balls in transition.” 

The Eagles look to bounce 
back from a 9-13 record a year 
ago and contend for yet another 
Molten National Championship. 
Their first game comes on Jan. 8 
at Grand Canyon University in 
Phoenix, Arizona. 





Senior Chris Vrooman soars above the net for a spike during practice. 
Vrooman is one of 4 seniors returning to the lineup for the Eagles as 
they anticpate a great upcoming season. 
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Landmark All-Stars discuss 
their different paths to success 


19 students proudly represent Juniata as outstanding athletes 


By JANELLE Howarpb 


The Landmark Conference 
selects All-Star teams for ev- 
ery sport. Juniata College teams 
earned 19 selections to their re- 
spective All-Conference teams for 
the Fall 2010 season. These honors 
symbolize hard work, determina- 
tion, leadership, sportsmanship 
and undying teamwork. 

One of the talented athletes se- 
lected was junior Ceth Parker. 
Parker was an integral part of the 
Men’s Cross Country team. After 
overcoming injuries from last year, 
Parker entered this season with a 
positive attitude. 

The team had a fast start to their 
season, led by Parker. During the 
second meet, Parker ran his per- 
sonal best 8K in 26:13. 

He pulled through for his team 
when they needed him most, 
which was especially helpful to- 
ward the end of the season. “It was 
a letdown at the end of our season. 
Most people had been doing well 
and then we got to meets that mat- 
tered, and it seemed as though 
where we were being. placed 
wasn’t where we should have been 
placed,” said Parker. 

All-Landmark selections are 
chosen for most team sports by a 
panel of coaches who vote for the 
best players. But.in the individual- 
based sports, such as cross country, 
the best finishers at the conference 
meet are automatically selected as 
All-Landmark honorees. 

“For track and cross country, I 
like it more because it’s more black 
and white. It’s not an ‘Oh, what 
coaches will vote for me?’ type of 
thing. It’s more based on the hard 


work I have put in myself for the 
team instead of just being picked.” 

For other student athletes, this 
award was more of a team accom- 
plishment. Women’s Volleyball 
senior Steph Strauss was selected 
to AVCA Division TI All-Mid- 
Atlantic Region First Team for the 
third year in a row. “Being select- 
ed was a nice honor, but it’s really 
more of a team thing. We don’t 
really focus on individual accom- 
plishments. We treat it more as a 
team award,” said Strauss. 

Strauss was also selected for 
the ESPN All-America Women’s 
Volleyball Team selected by the 
College Sports Information Di- 
rectors, making her the 20th Aca- 
demic All-American in Juniata 
History. Strauss is also ranked 
seventh among Juniata Women’s 
Volleyball all-time assist lead- 
ers. She is a two time Landmark 
Conference Academic Honor 
Roll selection and president of 
the SAAC (Student-Athlete 
Advisory Committee). 

Straus’s illustrious career ended 
this fall as the Eagles bowed out 
in the NCAA Final Four, despite 
her hopes for a national champion- 
ship. “There were ups and downs 
to our season and there was no 
consistency. Every season is like 
that, but that’s what makes it fun. 
It’s my senior year, my last season 
and even though it just ended last 
week it feels like ten years ago,” 
said Strauss. 

The Juniata College Field Hock- 
ey team had similar success in its 
postseason run, despite being oust- 
ed in the sweet sixteen of NCAAs 
by Ursinus College. 

Junior Kimberly Amrod was 


Women’s volleyball now 
looking forward to 2011 
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miss them a ton, from a lot of dif- 
ferent angles, not only as players, 
but they are just wonderful people, 
very thoughtful and caring people 
and I think you always miss those 
kind of people.” 

The seniors, as well as the rest of 
the team is of course disappointed 
at losing, but playing their best and 
leaving it all out on the court was 
all the team could really do. “It’s 
starting to set in these past two 
weeks [that it’s over] but I still love 
my team and I’m going to miss it,” 
said Strauss when asked about her 
career finally being over. 

Now that Noetzel and Strauss 
are departing, other  play- 
ers will be relied on to assume 
leadership roles. 

“1 think both [Kelsey Fuller] and 
[Libby Morrison] have grown a lot 
through this season,” said Pavlik. 

Pavlik also said, .“I think 
Amanda [Schmidt] continues to 
grow all the time and certainly 
the freshman, now having gone 
though a playoff like that where 
you had a tough loss, they’ll all 
grow from it.”With the season 
over, seniors moving into the real 
world, and preparations begin- 
ning for next year, Pavlik gave 





some good advice. 

“1 think the lesson that they 
should take out of it all the time, 
win, lose or draw, is that if you 
never take the risk of going for the 
big challenges in life, you’ ll never 
have any opportunity to experi- 
ence all the wonderful things that 
go with it,” said Pavlik. 


awarded 2010 Longstreth/NFHCA 
Division II All South Atlantic Re- 
gion Second Team. “I feel honored 
because I know I wouldn’t have 
been able to achieve that without 


all of the girls on my team that 


pushed me,” said Amrod. 
The field hockey team had a very 


‘demanding schedule with only five 


home games, so the girls were on 
the road for most of the season. 
“J think one word to describe this 
season would be hectic. With our 
coach absent in the first third of the 
season, injuries, individual hard- 
ships and a different preseason, 
each team member knew we had 
to come together to make this sea- 
son our own,” said Amrod. 

The team had to learn time 


management skills with all 
of their traveling and full 
weekly schedules. 


“We practiced many hours of 
the week and traveled 15 games 
out of 20. Not many teams travel 
as far as we do and because we are 
so flexible it pushes us even further 
to our goals,” said Amrod. 

After compiling all of the mile- 
age and hours put into traveling, 
the team had driven the distance 
between Key West, Florida and 
Anchorage, Alaska by the end of 
the season. 

Juniata requires a rigorous aca- 
demic schedule, let alone the in- 
tense demands of participating 
in a varsity sport. To be award- 
ed these athletic honors along 
while meeting the demands of 
a hectic academic schedule is a 
huge accomplishment. 

Juniata is proud to represent 
such determined students in all ex- 
tracurricular activities. 
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Freshman forward Brian Scholly #34 takes a shot against Dickinson on 
Nov. 29. The Eagles won a close game 64-60. 


Roster flexibility useful 
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thin right now in terms of numbers 
is inside, and he’s got a lot of flexi- 
bility to play a bunch of positions,” 
said Curley. 

Making up for some of the 
loss of size in the early going has 
been the presence of junior center 
Austin Ankney. 

Ankney has averaged 10 points 
a game while grabbing a team high 
five rebounds a game. 

“T progressed over the summer 


DISCOUNTED FOOD PRICES 
30% to 70% Less Than Retail 


and worked on my skills and I 
think I gained a lot of confidence 
which transferred over to on the 
court,” said Ankney. 

Ankney added, “Having that 
extra confidence has done a lot for 
me this year,” 

The Eagles faced a tough oppo- 
nent in Lycoming College, Tues- 
day, Dec. 7, here at the Kennedy 
Sports and Recreational Gymna- 
sium. The team teturns to action 
Friday against Valley Forge Chris- 
tian at Messiah. 
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16 ‘Tue Back Pace 


By Joun T. HuFFsTETLER 


As Congress decided not to ex- 
tend unemployment benefits, and 
with the US as a whole recover- 
ing from an economic downturn, 
many have been struggling to af- 
ford holiday gifts. Some are opting 
for smaller, cheaper gifts, while 
others for cuts in the number of 
people they give gifts to (i.e. elimi- 
nating “outliers” like second cous- 
ins, elementary school friends, and 
grandparents). 

But the most popular coping 
method among a survey of Penn- 
sylvanians* is a switch to self- 
made gifts, with 53% of respond- 


ers. saying they primarily gave’ 


homemade gifts this year. 





SHALLOT 
“T was looking through Target 
for something classy,” said Elmira 
Hodges, a local resident. “But I 
can’t afford a $5.99 picture frame! 
I decided I can make a nice enough 
frame out of an old pizza box.” 
The trend spans all demograph- 
ics, with shoppers young and old 


‘finding creative solutions to their 


tight budgets. 
“My floor, my friends, and 
my sports team all wanted to do 
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white elephant gift exchanges,” 


said sophomore Nick Pallentietti. 
“But those five dollars add up! So, 
I came up with this plan, see. I’ll 
just take whatever gift I get from 
the first exchange and put it'to the 
second, then do the same thing 
with the third: Now all I need is 
one gift.” 

“What would you like better, a 
scarf or a hat?” he added, flipping 
through a book titled “A Begin- 
ner’s Guide to Knitting.” 

Tt is clear that giving handmade 
gifts is a popular choice for many 
local residents. Among those that 
have thus far received these gifts, 
the popularity is even higher. 

“Oh yeah I looove getting home- 
made gifts,” said senior Ashley 
Kennedy. “They’re really, well, 
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Self-Made Holiday Gifts, Fake Smiles On The Rise 


they’re very nice, you know? 
Sitting in on one of Kennedy’s 
gift exchanges with her fiiends, 
this was made explicit. Kennedy’s 
gift was a mix CD. 
“Qoooo what... is it?” asked 
Sarah Wielerman, receiving the 


“A mix tape of my favorite 
songs,” said Kennedy. 

“Oh! Christmas songs, you 
mean?” 

“No, just regular— 

“Oh, ok. ...L love it!” 

‘Really?”. 

“Really, this is so cool. I mean, 
wow. Thanks!” said Wielerman, 
giving Kennedy a hug. 

Some economists may be con- 
cemed as the holiday season is tra- 
ditionally a critical time for retail 


business. If more people are giv- 
ing self-made gifts, retailers may 
struggle. 

“A large part of the US econo- 
my is driven by sales,” explained 
a local business person. “Without 
a strong shopping season, the US 
herself may be getting a lump of 
coal in its stocking, if you know 
what I mean.” 

As the holiday draw nearer the 
choice of making homemade gifts 
or buying store-bought ones will 
surely be on many Pennsylva- 
nian’s minds. Luckily, although 
this may prove a tough decision, 
either way those receiving gifts 
will be all smiles. 

*Survey taken of 1,000 PA resi- 
dents. Provided by Surveys-R-Us, 
“Where you really get surveyed.” 





The Opinion Line 


’ By Roy Hom 


“Tf it’s true that upperclass- 
men encourage freshmen to drink 
excessively, I find it ironic that 
some of those both student groups 
are present at alternative to alco- 
hol events. I don’t understand the 
drinking culture on campus. Is this 
the only time of our lives to party?” 

“Some friends and I are looking 
to start a hootenanny tipsy brosquy 
band. We are looking for further 
members who can play: tambo- 
rine, fiddle, whistle, jug blowing, 
and an upright bass. Please contact 


the DCH.” 

“Anyone interested in cross 
country skiing. I am looking to 
start a weekend schedule when the 
snow falls. Any info on good trails 
would be appreciated.” 

“305 is seriously getting to be a 
little bit of an example of small fry 
liberal arts malaise. Where are the 
chill times?” 

“Wood firing is coming up, any- 
one interested in this spectacular 
event and would like to take class- 
es in the future should come by 
starting friday behind the ceramic 
studio.” 


“T thought the Tapas dinner was 


_ brilliant. Thank you so much to all 


the people who made food, and 
performed. I think paying $5 for a 
dinner like that beats any meal at 
Muddy or Baker. Seems strange to 
me that Sodexho as an institution is 
so expensive, and taxes our college 
budget so heavily and still with its 
improvements is quite barely me- 
diocre. They also seem less inter- 
ested in the events of the commu- 
nity and appear to be quite pricy 
when catering to a fundraiser, such 


as that of the Art Council of Hunt- ~ 


ingdon. Hal, how can we help with 
the revolt against the institution?” 





Notice What You Notice 


Imma Gonna go All Tom Waits 


By Roy Hom 


Blue Valentines, Nighthawks, 
Mule Works. Quasi talk loose 
drawn wording, phrases commit- 
ted with meaning through smooth- 
ing of whiskey, the throat soaking 
smoke — the results are his vocals, 
they twine in between the rhythm 
of some cool cat jazz troupe who 
keep it simple, there is a conversa- 
tion here at an all night bar, that 
doesn’t seem to exist but in alle- 
gory. This is Tom Wait’s music to 
me, 

I asked the new members of 
Mud Junkies at the beginning of 
the year about generalities, includ- 
ing what kind of superpower they 
would chose. On my turn I blurted 
that I would live life with a flawless 














OFF THE COMPUTER, J NEED 
_ TO TORRENT EVERYTHING. 


timed soundtrack. Now the wood 
kiln is burning, and I am getting 
burnt, the night is silent, my knuck- 
les and toes cold until I stoke the 
fire and come to the cave’s fierce 
breathing and can hear something 
hoarse. J am glad we made the ap- 
propriate offerings at the lighting, 
because I am getting the idea that 
Wait’s is inside this firing musing 
around the pots we precariously 
put, he’s gonna put his wounds on 
them, lick them, grate them rough 
as we power life with the music of 
fire. He is the late night bar singer 
for us night hawks, impersonating 
the kiln and the firers. 

I realized is that this special time 
is precarious to the notion of spirit 
in this task. I walked over to Jitters 
to fill a trey of coffee and fuel us 


J INTEND ON SEEING Wi 
EVERY SINGLE KITTEN 
ON THE INTERNET, 
50 IT WILL BE AT 
LEAST AN ETERNITY £ 
BEFORE | GET OFF, 


up for the night, when I bumped 
into others. There were two camps. 
There were those who said, that 
I’ve been M.LA. And wondered 
where I’ve been. It was difficult 
to hold the conversation, my mind 
elsewhere. The others just smiled, 
and remarked that they were in 
their own spirited task. I wondered 
what music they had on mind, how 
their work was formulated with 
meaning, how their knuckles and 
toes felt deep in the focus on their 
task. Academics became subsisted 
in our passion, and the system that 
seems to be so soul crushing was 
forgotten. Call it the spirit of the 
nerd, the spirit of the anti-socialite, 
the loner. whatever. Either way, I 
least expected myself to say this, 
but I love school. 





By Roy Hom 
Dear Grandma, 


Dear Grandma 


It’s that season again, where we are asked to show our progress 
made in class. Only this time due to the influence of numerous ex- 
ternal reviews and some bizarre decision of the board of trustees Wi we 
are to battle it out one on one, grades being assigned in tournaniént 
style. I’m glad Grandpa made me strong over the summers 7“ 


pulling weeds. 
Love, 
your Gladiator. 
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On Jan. 18, Larry Bock resigned as Juniata’s Head Women’s Volleyball 
Coach and Athletic Director. After coaching the Eagles for 34 years, he 
will move on to Navy to run its women’s volleyball program. Bock ended 
his career at Juniata with 1,352 victories, the most in NCAA history. 
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By SETH RUGGIERO 


The Juniata College Sports 
Information Department  an- 
nounced the resignation of Head 


‘Women’s Volleyball Coach and 


Athletic Director Larry Bock 
on January 18,.2011. 

Bock spent 34 years coaching 
at Juniata and will now move on 
to Navy, where he will overtake 
its women’s volleyball program. 
The decision followed a season in 
which the Eagles made yet another 
run at a national championship, 
losing in the national semifinals. 

During Bock’s reign at Juniata, 
he evolved into one of the most 
recognizable names in the history 
of collegiate volleyball. 

“Some coaches are really good 
at the motivation aspect, while 
others are experts in the x’s and 
o’s or recruiting,” said 2006 


- graduate and member of Junia- 


ta’s first national championship 
team, Abby Leonard. “Larry sim- 
ply has got it all. He always had 
high expectations for his players 
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Coach Larry Bock departs with winning legacy 


Former athletic director moves on to Navy team 


and the faith in our abilities that 
we could do some very special 
things. He was very good at get- 
ting our teams to set goals and 
work together to achieve them.” 

While the Landmark Con- 
ference competitors can fi- 
nally breathe a sigh of relief 
over Bock’s departure, Patriot 
League coaches are already losing 
sleep as he begins his stint at the 
helm of Navy’s program. 

“The timing was a little bit of a 
surprise, but I knew he was tired 
and worn down from having two 
jobs here,” said Bock’s former 
player and 15-year Associate 
Head Coach Heather Pavlik. “The 
girls on the team were surprised 
and shocked, but they know there 
won’t be any sweeping changes, 
which is comforting to the girls.” 

Although the departure of a 
coaching legend like Bock could 
be a significant loss to the pro- 
gram, the Eagles are not worried 
about the future. Pavlik was pro- 
moted to fill the head coaching 
position on Jan. 19. 





New gender neutral 
housing available to 
students in the fall 


Updated Residential Life policy 
aimed toward LGBT community 


By Corry LAacry 


A-new policy that allows for 
geriderneutral housing will be- 
gin‘in fall 2011 and is specifically 
aimed toward Juniata’s LGBT 
community). 

“All students. have the right to 
feel safe and not to feel uncomfort- 
able or unwelcome,” said Grace 
Fala, professor of communication. 
Fala is part of the Gender Neutral 
Housing Committee, which also 
includes AWOL members, Dean 
of Students Kris Clarkson and Di- 
rector of Safety and Residential 
Life Tim Launtz. The group drew 
the actual policy from rough drafts 
that students submitted last spring. 

The policy states that LGBT stu- 
dents are at a disadvantage in tra- 
ditional campus housing. It reads, 
“They may feel tension or unease 
living with the same sex and/or 
might not identify as male or fe- 
male.” 
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Fala said that the lack of lan- 
guage available for transgendered 
students was one of the key rea- 
sons the new policy was drafted. 

Trained staff will meet with 
potential residents in analyzing 
whether or not gender-neutral 
housing would be a fit. The hous- 
ing will only be available to return- 
ing students who return the appli- 
cation, which is available through 
the Residential Life Web site. 
The committee in charge will be 
able to reject candidates whose 
rationale for choosing the hous- 
ing seems unclear or who do not 
seem to be a good fit. Dependent 
students will have to verify that 
they have informed their parents 
of their decision in order to be eli- 
gible. 

According to Fala, those wish- 
ing to be RAs will have to pass ex- 
tra educational workshops. 





> see HOUSING page 4 
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“She is amazing,” said Bock. 
“She is so smart, competitive and 
such a task master. This is a big 
plus for the program. She is com- 
pletely and totally devoted to the 
kids. She is one of the best coaches 
in America.” 

As a 1971 graduate of Penn 
State University, Bock became 
the first and only head coach of 
Juniata women’s volleyball when 
varsity play began in 1977. 

In his first year, Bock led the 
Eagles to an undefeated, 11-0 
campaign. This was just a taste of 
things to come as Bock began to 
compile a resumé unlike any other 


in the game. 
The all-time leader in NCAA 
women’s volleyball — coach- 


ing victories, Bock amassed a 
1,252-192 record over his 34- 
year career on the sideline. He 
also coached the Juniata men’s 
volleyball team for six seasons, 
adding 100 victories to that al- 
ready astounding total. 


> see BOCK page 4 
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Caitlin Bigelow, creator of Something Sunny, displays her work at a recent frame sale in Ellis. Something Sun- 
ny has blossomed into a thriving business with the help of the entrepreneurship resources offered at Juniata. 


Student selling Something Sunny 


Senior’s artistic abilities inspire colorful new business 


By Ros ScHutrz 





Inspiration from a chance en- 
counter in a back alley led to a 
unique business venture for senior 
Caitlin Bigelow. Bigelow recent- 
ly began selling prints and hand 
painted picture frames through her 
business, Something Sunny. 

The idea for Something Sunny 
came about when Bigelow spent 
time abroad in Veracruz, Mexico, 
at the end of her freshman year. 
Bigelow was lost, walking around 
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the city without a phone or wallet. 

“T ended up stumbling down a 
back alley and going into this little 
boutique that sold picture frames,” 
said Bigelow. 

These picture frames left a deep 
impact on Bigelow due to their 
bright colors and pop art images 
contained within them. After re- 
tuming home from Mexico, Big- 
elow began to craft her own pic- 
ture frames for her dorm room. 

“Ever since a really young age I 
was always really interested in en- 
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trepreneurship. I’d come up with 
random business ideas as a kid,” 
said Bigelow. The ability to create 
a business through Juniata College 
Center for Entrepreneurial Leader- 
ship (JCEL) along with curiosity 
in entrepreneurship, sparked her 
interest in coming to Juniata. 
After many attempts at con- 
structing the picture frames at 
both home and school, Bigelow 
began to search for alternatives. 





> see BUSINESS page 3 
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Plans to establish master’s program for accounting 
Changes in requirements for future CPAs push the College to make adjustments 


By James DULANEY 





Pennsylvania has recently 
passed a law requiring all certi- 
fied public accountants (CPAs) 
to have 150 credit hours. The ac- 
counting, business and econom- 
ics department is responding to 
the change with the proposition 
of a Master’s of Accounting 
(MAC) program at Juniata. 

The law will take effect on Jan. 
1, 2012. Dominic Peruso, associ- 
ate professor of accounting, spear- 
headed the initiative for a MAC 
program, now proposed to begin 
in Fall 2012. 

Peruso said, “I think a master’s 
program in accounting makes a 
lot of sense for us as a liberal arts 
school.” 

Peruso said that this potential 
addition will open up more options 
to current accounting; business and 
economics (ABE) POEs, or even 
those in other POEs, and draw in- 
terested freshmen to Juniata. The 
program would be open to gradu- 
ates from other colleges and uni- 
versities as well. 

According to the proposal, 
all students interested in en- 
tering the master’s program 
would have to take the Gradu- 
ate Management Admission 
Test and be accepted into the pro- 
gram by Juniata. The program 
would contain a total of nine cours- 
es and take one year to complete. 

If approved, it would make Ju- 
niata the second liberal arts college 


in Pennsylvania to offer a MAC 
program. According to the propos- 
al, the tuition costs would amount 
to an additional $38,000 a year. 
Both Peruso and the department 
proposal point out that a profit can 
very easily be made by the addi- 
tion. The proposal reads, “With 
projected net tuition per student at 
$12,800 (a minimum of $400 per 
credit), three enrolled students sur- 
pass the break-even point.” 

Senior Kevin Rivas agrees. “I 
think if you consider the cost ben- 
efit analysis it’s definitely worth 
it,” he said. “As for any negatives 
of it, I haven’t had it proven to me 


that any exist.” 
The program would  ac- 
commodate up to ten stu- 


dents. It would not require 
Juniata to hire any new faculty. 

Peruso feels that this ad- 
dition is a logical next step 
and that the failure to pass it 
would have negative effects. 

“If we don’t approve it here at 
the institution I think that’s frankly 
pretty deadly for not only account- 
ing program here, but probably 
management POEs and the ABE 
department in general,” said Peru- 
so. “Since the ABE department has 
such high enrollment here com- 
pared to many other departments, 
it will have an impact that will be 
felt in other departments. 

Some faculty members disagree. 
Charles A. Dana Professor of Poli- 
tics Jackson Barlow said, “T think 
we are not ready yet with the infra- 


structure we need to have Master’s 
programs at Juniata. A lot of time 
has to go into preparing a graduate 
program.” 

“Frankly, I am tired of Juniata 
being more interested in marketing 
than it is in academics,” said one 
senior faculty member. 

Peruso, however, believes that 
Juniata must take finances into ac- 
count when deciding whether or 
not to accept the proposal. He said, 
“Tt would be great if we could be 
immune from the market where we 
have to get students in the door to 
make the institution run, but we’re 
very dependent on tuition and we 
have to attract students.” 

The newly required cred- 
its for aspiring CPAs can be 
eamed in any discipline and 
do not necessitate a master’s de- 
gree. However, Peruso said that for 
accounting students, acquiring a 
master’s degree would be the most 
worthwhile course of action. 

“Most parents, fami- 
lies and/or students are prob- 
ably going to be unwilling to 
pay for a five year bachelor’s de- 
gree when they in fact have an op- 
tion to pay for five years and get a 
masters degree,” he said. 

So far, faculty and administra- 
tion are focusing on the specifics of 
the plan. Last Wednesday, faculty 
members met to discuss a proposal 
that would lay the groundwork for 
any future master’s programs at 
Juniata. The discussion centered 
on various wordings in the text. 


The proposal states that the de- 
velopment of master’s programs 
is still in its early stages and that 
much still needs to be worked out. 
Martin G. Brumbaugh Professor 
of Education Sarah DeHaas said, 
“I support the [proposed MAC 
program], my concern is for us to 
have a strong functioning effec- 
tive system through which the pro- 
posed graduate programs can be 
developed, approved and imple- 
mented.” 

The 2008 Strategic Plan for Ju- 
niata indicated that the college ad- 
ministration wanted to explore the 
option of offering a master’s pro- 
gram. According to the plan, one 
goal was to “determine the feasi- 
bility of offering master’s degrees 
in IT and business through our in- 
ternational partners in Germany,” 
and “consider adding summer 
master’s programs in science edu- 
cation, environmental science and. 
non-profit management by 2010, 
taking advantage of our consider- 
able resources in these areas.” 

According to Provost James 
Lakso, “There are a total of three 
that are more or less under ac- 
tive consideration. [In addition 
to the MAC program,] the other 
two are a master’s degree in non- 
profit leadership and the other is 
a master’s degree in science ed., 
but I think that [the _ lat- 
ter two], in terms of actually 
having specific proposals, are fur- 
ther down the road.” 

Lakso also feels that the addi- 


tion of such programs would not 
take away from or hurt Juniata 
as a liberal arts school, but rather 
help the school and contrib- 
ute to undergraduate education 
“| think it’s the case we 
have the potential to attract 
more _and better accounting 
students and in this way it will 
make the program better.” 

Peruso says that having Master’s 
programs will in no way detract 
from Juniata’s image asa liberal arts 
college, pointing to the fact that of 
“U.S. News & World Report’s” top 
100 ranked liberal arts colleges, 38 


have graduate programs. 
“These measures. 1 think 
would not have much ef- 


fect on our principal mission 
which is undergraduate education,” 
Peruso said. “These are things that 
are experimental and our areas we 
want to consider because we have 
strengths in these areas.” 

He also is aware of the stress 
and trials that come from mov- 
ing in a new direction. “I know 
this doesn’t go as fast as some 
people would like and maybe goes 
too fast for others, but there is a 
process we are obligated to go 
through here. The trustees have 
supplied a very general direction 
and that is exactly what we are do- 
ing,” he said. “This is messy, but 
that’s the way life is.” 

Further information about the 
MAC proposal can be found on 
the Juniata Public Drive (P: Drive) 
in Peruso’s folder. 





National Condom Month promotes safe sex 
New Health and Wellness Center programs expect to educate students 


By Bessie WEISMAN 


The American Social Health As- 
sociation and countless colleges 
recognize February as National 
Condom Month in order to pro- 
mote safe sex. 

“Previously, we had done con- 
dom awareness week. I think it’s 
better to make it a month,” said 
Beth Williams a college counselor 
at the Health and Wellness Center. 
“This way, there is more time to 
get more accomplished in the way 
of activities.” 

At Juniata, the activities sur- 
rounding the National Condom 
Month are run by intern and se- 
nior Emily Mayernik.“[Condom 
awareness is an important issue] 
because it’s necessary that students 
understand the risks associated 
with unsafe sex,” said Mayernik 
She emphasized the problems that 
come about through not using con- 
doms, such as contracting STDs 
and HIV. 

“Tt is especially important for 
college students because there is 
a lot of sex on college campuses,” 
said Mayernik. Because of this, itis 
crucial that students are reminded 
of their responsibility to safeguard 
themselves and their partners. 

To promote the use of protec- 
tion, Mayernik is running activi- 
ties with a Valentine’s Day theme. 
For example, roses made out of 
condoms will be crafted and dis- 
tributed across campus. Along 
with the Valentine’s Day theme, 
she will be plugging the use of the 


clever phrase, “if you really love 
her, wear a cover.” 

As well as the Valentine’s 
Day themed activities, con- 
dom facts, condom quizzes 
and other activities will be run to 
better inform students. 

. Some: students here believe that 
college students are not properly 
informed about sexual activity and. 
the use of protection. 

“] just feel as though, coming 
into college, many people may not 
have had any prior sexual expo- 
sure or understanding,” said fresh- 
man Audrey Harris. 

Sophomore Gabrielle Gas- 
parre said that, because of in- 
dividuals’ lack of experience 
or knowledge, “it can be hard 
for them to comprehend the fact 
that they can feasibly get a sexu- 
ally transmitted disease that can 
last them the rest of their lives.” 

‘IT think some people are 
more [informed], depending 
on whether they’ve been open 
with their parents, or if their 
parents have been open with them 
and talked to them about the use 
of condoms, protection, and birth 
control,” said Williams. 

Even students who have had 
sex education may not be aware 
of certain aspects of condom use. 
Mayermik believes going over 
facts about condoms will better 
help students’ understandings of 
their use. 

“Many lubricants dissolve la- 
tex condoms. It’s important to 
either buy lubricated condoms or 
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Bouquet of condom roses made by senior Emily Mayernik and placed in campus bathrooms remind students 
to suit up during sex. The Health and Wellness Center hopes to promote safe sex and proper condom use dur- 
ing National Condom Month. They will be handing out free condoms and posting condom facts on campus. 


lubricant made specifically for 
condoms,” she said. “Do not keep 
condoms in your wallet. The heat 
causes them to break.” 

Williams added that not all peo- 
ple are aware of certain condoms 
that you can get by size and shape. 
“There are all kinds of new con- 
doms out there,” said Williams. 

One of the most important 
things to take from National Con- 


dom Month, Mayernik believes, is 
that, “even if you are on birth con- 
trol and even with couples who are 
homosexual, you still need to use 
condoms. It’s not insulting to ask 
your partner to use them.” 

Williams said, “Make sure that 
you are using protection even if 
your partner says that they are us- 
ing another form of birth control. 
Always use a condom.” 


Hopefully students will walk 
away with a greater appreciation 
for protection and, thus, a greater 
understanding of what National 
Condom Month is all about. It will 
be emphasized that using condoms 
is an unconditional necessity es- 
pecially here at Juniata where re- 
sources are abounding. “There are 
just no excuses not to use [them],” 
said Williams. 
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Junior Dale Rubury helps bring in the daily fish catch while enjoying her time abroad in India. Though short- 
term trips are still evolving, plans are in the works to make winter and summer trips yearly events. 


Students abroad in India 


Options include semester-long and shorter trips 


By ALEXA LAUDENSLAGER 


Juniata’s international program 
allows students interested in see- 
ing the world to have the oppor- 
tunity to mark India off their list. 
Students can spend anywhere 
from two to four weeks or even 
a whole semester abroad in India. 
Both fall and spring semesters are 
also now available. 

“For semester long programs, 
students can stay at the FERAL 
(Foundation for Ecological Re- 
search Advocacy and Learning) 
college campus for a while,” said 
W. Clay & Kathryn H. Burkhold- 
er Prof. of Conflict Resolution, 
Celia Cook-Huffman. “Then, 
[full semester students] go to the 
Andaman Islands, Goa, the State 
of Kerala in Kochi.... For the 


short term programs, we try to 
get them to two or three places so 
they can get the taste of India.” 

“[Students] also stay in ‘cap- 
sules,’ which are fairly upscale 
grass huts that are 12 feet off the 
ground, which makes it much 
cooler in the tropical rain forest 
climate,” said Associate Profes- 
sor of Environmental Sciences, 
Neil Pelkey. 

Sign-ups for the India inter- 
national program are - readily 
provided and advertised to the 
students. Cook-Huffman said, 
“The short term courses we just 
advertise ahead of time. One of 
our goals is to get them projected 
ahead of time so students know 
when to sign up. The semester 
programs you just go through the 
international office.” 


Although the short term trips 
are still a bit sporadic, Cook- 
Huffman and the other staff 
members associated with Junia- 
ta’s international program are try- 
ing to schedule them on a yearly 
basis. “[We are] trying to find a 
balance between summer versus 
breaks, depending on schedules 
and class connections. Also, the 
semester long trips were tradi- 
tionally spring, but are now year 
long,” said Cook-Huffman. 

While students are abroad in 
India, they can still continue tak- 
ing classes that will be counted 
toward their respective POEs. 

“There are a wide variety of 
topics [offered in India,] from 
marine science to gender and cul- 


> see INDIA page 6 
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AWoL begins new 
center for campus 
and community use 


Peer counseling offered for those 
with sexual and gender questions 


By Micnaet MEtvIN 





Juniata’s AWoL (All Ways 
of Loving) leaders have come 
together this semester to cre- 
ate a new haven for the LGBT 
community at the College 
and in Huntingdon with the open- 
ing of The Resource: Center for 
Gender and Sexual Identity. 

“The Juniata College Cen- 
ter for Gender and Sexu- 
al Identity is for students 
who are having issues with both 
sexual identity and gender iden- 
tity,” said Tristan Benson, co-pres- 
ident of AWoL.. 

The new resource center is 
open to both Juniata students 
and the Huntingdon commu- 
nity. The environment the lead- 
ers wish to pursue consists 
of peer-based dialog where a stu- 
dent or townsperson can come and 
talk to someone who will listen 
and respond accordingly. 

“With everything that hap- 
pened last semester with Andie, 
we as a club thought that it 
would be good to have a place 
on campus other than the office 
of Diversity and Inclusions to 
talk to people in the LGBT 
community who have gone 
through coming out and _be- 
ing discriminated against,” said 
Alicia Peluso, co-president of 
AWoL. “Instead of calling it 
‘counseling’ because it’s a fuzzy 
term, it’s more of a peer interac- 
tion, answering questions and be- 
ing a support system.” 

Events at Juniata were not the 
only reason for this resource center 


to be implemented. 
“Tt will also serve the Hunt- 
ingdon community  honest- 


ly because we’ve had a kid 
kill himself for being gay so 
frankly I think it’s better that we 
expand this,” said Benson. 

The leaders of AWoL are 
excited to be bringing this re- 
source center to Juniata. “I 
just want people to know that 
Juniata is a safe place to just be 
yourself, I don’t care what gen- 
der or sexuality you are, you can 
be a tri-gendered-aromantic ‘mon- 
key for all I care,“ said Benson. “I 
just want people to know they’re 
safe and there are people here 
for them.” 

Many students see the benefits 
of The Resource Center being im- 


plemented at the school. 
‘It's a good thing, I think 
Juniata’s a pretty supporting 


community of LGBT com- 
munity, said freshman Derrick 
Magnotta. “I think it’s like a 
subculture within Juniata ... it 
would be a good thing to kind of 
promote the justice between the 
different groups of people.” 

“I think that it would be 
beneficial just to have some- 
body to talk to about it in a 
professional way, some people 
don’t want to talk about it to their 
friends in fear of losing them, 
but having the ability to go to 
someone where they know that 
there won’t be a problem coming 
out to them will be beneficial,” said 
Juniata alumnus Stuart McHenry, 


> see LGBT CENTER page 6 





New JCEL business opens shop selling picture frames and prints 





> from BUSINESS page 1 





Due to recurrent issues with fitting 
the frames together, Bigelow now 
purchases frames through a whole 
seller. This saves her time and al- 
lows for her to focus on the paint- 
ing and creative process in which 
she enjoys more. 

Bigelow had not originally 
thought about selling the frames, 
until her mother mentioned it. 
After thinking more about selling 
frames, she contacted Professor of 
Economics & Business Admin- 
istration, James Donaldson, and 
enrolled in his entrepreneurship 
course. The class is designed to 
allow students to take an idea and 


construct a business plan around it. 

“Juniata’s been super sup- 
portive in helping me cultivate 
and grow this whole thing,” 
said Bigelow. “I believe a small 
school like this is essential to 
the whole success. There are so 
many resources you can draw from 
at school.” 

“They do 4 good job between 
classes and job fairs,” said junior, 
Riley Downs, when asked how he 
felt about Juniata preparing him 
for his future 

Bigelow spends around 20 to 30 
hours a week working on Some- 
thing Sunny related items. This 
involves things such as crafting 
products, creating new designs and 


selling items both at conventions 
and Juniata College. Bigelow’s 
favorite item is the sunflower 
picture frame. She enjoys crafting 
these frames, and she loves sun- 
flowers. 

Also for sale on the site are Big- 
elow’s custom made prints and 
decals. The prints feature vari- 
ous wildlife and nature elements. 
These items are printed on high 
quality gloss cardstock and typi- 
cally measure out to be 11”x17”. 

“I saw some of her stuff outside 
of Baker one day,” said freshman, 
Anthony Glossner. “I thought it 
was really cool. -I actually even 
bought some stuff for my mom.” 

Bigelow has recently begun 


sending out samples to small com- 
panies in hopes that they will carry 
her products. She has received 
positive feedback from companies 
and hopes to be able to promote 
her products this way. 

“I was there over the summer 
while she was setting up a lot of 
the business,” said junior, Aimee 
Radic. “It’s been very successful. I 
know she even did a few showings 
at cafés out in San Francisco. The 
business seems to be going very 
well for her.” 

Something Sunny is owned and 
operated by Bigelow. The business 
was crafted through JCEL and 
business courses offered at Juniata 
College. Bigelow has paid back 
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Senior Caitlin Bigelow proudly displays her merchandise for her entrepreneurial business called Something Sunny. Bigelow obtained a loan through JCEL and due to her success, she has 
already paid back the loan. Bigelow aspires to expand her business. In hopes of acquiring new sellers, Bigelow has sent samples of her work to smaller companies across the country. 


the original loan provided by JCEL 
and is now operating completely 
off of her own working capital. 

Continuing to work with Some- 
thing Sunny after Juniata initially 
had not occurred to Bigelow. Yet 
recently Bigelow has started plan- 
ning to continue working with 
Something Sunny. She hopes the 
business can continue as either 
a part time job or a side hobby 
once she graduates from Juniata 
this spring. ; 

If interested in purchasing some 
of Bigelow’s merchandise, orders 
can be placed on Something Sun- 
ny’s website, www.somethingsun- 
ny.com. Frames can be customized 
by size, color and design. 
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Baker expands dietary options 
Gluten-free choices now available, line pending 


By Putt ALEXANDER | 


After a push from students, 
Baker Refractory now offers a 
gluten-free alternative for students 
suffering from celiac disease and 
other gluten-restrictive diets for 
breakfast, lunch and dinner. 

Dietary restrictions are a seri- 
ous component to student life, and 
Baker is making a stand to help 
those with dietary issues. Recently, 
Baker has had to broaden its cur- 
rent line-up of food to accommo- 
date those with food allergies and 
other dietary restrictions. Gluten- 
free foods are now offered upon 
request by the chefs at the eater- 
ies in Baker. These new additions 
were’ all due to the celiac group 
petition, which then started the 
gluten-free initiative. 

A person who suffers from ce- 
liac’s disease cannot eat foods that 
contain gluten, which includes 
most grains and breads. The dif- 
ficulty of finding gluten-free food 
before this semester was “awk- 
ward and annoying” for students 
with celiac’s disease, such as fresh- 
man Sarah Lipiecki and sopho- 
more Chelsea Greenlee. The typi- 
cal menu for Lipiecki was salads, 
corn tortillas and celery. 

“T found out I was a celiac two 
weeks before coming to Juniata,” 
said freshman Sarah Lipiecki. 
“Gluten-free foods were not of- 
fered until this spring semes- 
ter, so finding food for the diet 
was difficult.” 


For Greenlee, a  vegetar- 


ian and celiac’s disease sufferer, 
it was “salad, salad and water.” 
Greenlee said, “Finding food not 
only gluten-free, but vegetarian 
is impossible.” 

McLaughlin and his chefs 
are training their staff and creat- 
ing new dishes to make gluten- 
free food with more variety and 
better tasting for students. Stu- 
dents are therefore encouraged 
to come to the chefs and ask for 
specific meals. 

“... [Js up to the student to 
come forward and tell us [their ac- 
commodation],” said Sodexo man- 
ager Hal McLaughlin. 

For those students who have not 
outwardly asked Baker for gluten- 
free foods, there will be a gluten- 
free line that is fronted by support 
staff counselor Grace Coffman. 

“T didn’t know I could do any- 
thing about it,” said Greenlee. She 
can now widen her menu of food 
from just salad and water with not 


. only the new gluten-free food line, 


but the L.O. V.E-line section. 

“T think [the L.O.V.E.-line] is re- 
ally great,” said freshman and veg- 
etarian Laura Delehanty. “I wish 
[Baker] offered it more, because 
Baker does not have many veg- 
etarian options.” 

The L.O.V.E. (Local Organic 
Vegetarian Ethical)-line offers a 
variety of different organic and 
vegetarian meals for students 
throughout the week. Begun by 
the Student Food Initiative, the 
L.O.V.E-line is popular with stu- 
dents. “The nature-line brings 


in a healthy, and tasty alterna- 
tive to Baker,” said freshman 
Arthur van Eden. Currently, in 
charge of the L.O.V.E-line are two 
Juniata students. 

Even though it is difficult to 
find, Lipiecki feels that gluten-free 
food is more healthy and enjoy- 
able. “[My] friends complain that 
[my] food is better because it is 
not mass produced,” Lipiecki said. 
There is a variety of food for peo- 
ple with celiac’s disease to eat that 
will eventually be at Baker when 
the gluten-free line is started. Li- 
piecki explained that her favorite 
food is “gluten-free chicken fin- 
gers.” These available foods are 
being made and are already avail- 
able through Baker upon request 
at the sections designated to have 
gluten-free foods. 

Off campus eating for people 
with celiac’s disease can be diffi- 
cult as well. Some students with 
celiac’s disease are have become 
frustrated with eateries that do 
not offer bread that is gluten-free. 
“[I] get excited when seeing a 
Mexican place because | can eat 
there... but not because they put 
everything on flour tortillas, be- 
cause it’s cheaper, [and] now have 
com tortillas, which is awesome,” 
said Lipiecki. 

On campus, however, the only 
thing between students and their 
own diets is those who have not 
talked to Sodexo yet. Now, Sodexo 
has reached out to a whole differ- 
ent group and is widening their 
menus to help. 


Players and coaches remember Bock’s career 


> from BOCK page 1 


Bock’s 1,352 coaching vic- 
tories give him the most victo- 
ries in NCAA history, regardless 
of division. 

“I walked away loving every- 
thing about the sport because of 
Larry,” said 2005 graduate and 
2004 national champion Katie 
Charles. “I never really wanted it 
to end. He taught us to be compas- 
sionate. Juniata volleyball is a very 
special place because of him.” 

Bock’s ability to teach his play- 
ers and his thirst for competition 
were recognized easily. Through- 
out his 34 year coaching career, he 
was named the American Volley- 
ball Coaches Association (AVCA) 
“National Coach of the Year” five 
times as well as the Volleyball 
Monthly/ASICS “National Coach 


of the Year” three times. 

But Bock’s most prestigious 
achievements came in 2004 
and 2006, when he led the Ea- 
gles to the program’s first and 
second NCAA Division II 
National Championships. 

“T realize I’m following a leg- 
end, but he is also my best friend,” 
said Pavlik. “I will miss him, but 
I appreciate everything he’s done 
over the years, especially the men- 
toring. He’s left me with a wonder- 
ful program.” 

While following the leadership 
and direction of Bock, Juniata is 
the only team to appear in all 30 
NCAA Division III Tournaments, 
reaching at least the quarterfinal 
round each time. 

As a result of his unparalleled 
career, Bock was selected as a 
member of the first class in the 


AVCA Hall. of Fame and as a char- 
ter member of the Pennsylvania 
Volleyball Coaches Association 
Hall of Fame. 

Bock is truly in a class of his 
own. He has revolutionized vol- 
leyball and the manner in which it 
is taught. Rather than grieve his ab- 
sence, Juniata should celebrate his 
lifelong commitment to the game 
and his players. 

“The decision to leave was one 
of the most emotionally ‘charged 
decisions, but it was simply 
time,” said Bock. “You wonder 
how many coaches out there can 
leave with a team so good. Add 
to that the chance to leave my 
baby with Heather, who is sim- 
ply one of the best in the country. 
It’s a good thing for my family. 
It felt like the best thing for every- 
one involved.” 


Inclusive rooming options available 


> from HOUSING page I 


The policy opposes couples 
from living together in campus 
housing. It reads, “Juniata Col- 
lege strongly discourages students 
of any sexual orientation who are 
involved in a romantic relationship 
from living together in a residence 
hall living setting.” 

Clarkson is still uncertain of the 
exact locations for the new initia- 
tive. “If we had a lot of requests, 
it might be a floor of South. If it 
was a small number of requests, it 
might be easy in an apartment set- 
ting,” he said. 

So far, the policy states that 


housing could be located in South 
Hall, Terrace and Tussey Halls, 
“Pink” and Mission Apartments 
and Juniata-owned homes. Clark- 
son said that any of the housing will 
be in ideal locations for unisex and 
single-gender bathrooms. 

Several students have mixed 
feelings about the new policy. 

“T feel that it would have to 
match up really well, and you 
would specifically have to pick the 
people you live with,” said fresh- 
man Skukura Woods. 

Since the housing is encouraged 
only for LGBT students, some feel 
that it is discriminatory. 

“Tf you sign up for it, and you 


already have somebody that you 
are planning to live with, as long 
as you’re O.K. with that person I 
really don’t see the reason why it is 
only LGBT students,” said junior 
Darrin Foltz. 

Other students feel that the re- 
striction is in the best interests 
of students. 

“Tf you think if you were in a 
relationship and it ends poorly you 
would be stuck living with your ex. 
I think having [only] LGBT stu- 
dents would be for the best,” said 
junior Alden Hiller. 

Applications for gender-neutral 
housing are to be submitted no 
later than Feb. 23rd. 








By Patrick T. OELSCHLAGER 


Through its new Community 
Development Program, Standing 
Stone Coffee Company looks to 
give back to the community, sup- 
porting community-related causes 
by donating 15 percent of its pro- 
ceeds two days each month from 
Jan. to June. 

The proceeds will be split up 
into two groups. One day’s con- 
tributions will go toward a spe- 
cific, outside charity chosen each 
month. The other day’s contribu- 
tions will go towards the shop’s 
own Community Development 
Awards and Grants Fund. This 
fund assists people who are seek- 
ing to do something positive for 
the community and recognizes 
those who already have. 

Co-owners of Standing Stone 
Greg and Jessie Anderson, spoke 
in an interview about the im- 
portance of community to them. 
When asked about how and why 
they started the shop, Greg An- 
derson said, “we knew that from 
the beginning...we wanted to be 
engaged in the community, ..[and] 
that we wanted to be able to not 
just take from the community, but 
in some sense, be an example.” 
The Andersons see a coffee shop 
as the perfect place for this. 

The couple is quick to empha- 
size that community development 
does not just consist of contributing 
financially to organizations. Their 
contribution to causes such as the 
Center for Community Action’s 
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Fuel Assistance Fund, which was 
January’s monthly focus, is only 
a part of their involvement. Their 
Founding Document for Commu- 
nity Development, states that, “We 
believe that just as a person cannot 
be broken into components.. .nei- 
ther can the community be broken 
into components without recogniz- 
ing the integrated whole.” 

The Andersons’ unique ap- 
proach to business and community 
has already drawn attention from 
many. “[Community develop- 


ment is] really at the heart of what’ 


the shop is all about,” said Lisa 
Hershey, coordinator of the Com- 
munity Development Program. 
Hershey was drawn to the shop 
by its, “integrity in every area of 
the business.” 

Hershey shares the Anderson’s 
commitment to holistic commu- 
nity development, emphasizing 
the importance of, “education and 
advocacy.” She is excited to have 
the chance: to work with others 
involved in the community. “Part- 
nering with people...who know 
Huntingdon well, who know the 
issues well- that’s exciting to me,” 
said Hershey. 

Freshman Duncan Reiss enjoys 
the break from campus that the 
shop provides. “[Standing Stone] 
is a great place for kids to...work 
in an outside environment away 
from the college, and just have a 
place to go that’s away from the 
college,” said Reiss. Freshman 
Nick Vidunas enjoys the “nice at- 
mosphere” of the shop and spends 


Juniata named a 


By ALISON TSENG 


“Kiplinger Magazine” recently 
rated Juniata College as the 63rd 
best value in private colleges out 
of 100 total. Some peer institutions 
in Pennsylvania also made the 
list, including Dickinson College, 
Muhlenberg College and Susque- 
hanna University. 

“To me, best value is two 
things,” said President Thomas 
Kepple. “It’s what [the outcomes 
are]; and Juniata has terrific out- 
comes. Our students get into grad- 


uate school and get jobs; it’s also if 
we help students afford what is a 
pretty expensive place to be. It’s a 
balance of the two.” 

Kiplinger rates the best value 
private colleges by examining ad- 
mission rates, SAT/ACT scores, 
graduation rates, student to faculty 
ratio, financial aid statistics and the 
average debt for students at gradu- 
ation. Based on these categories, 
Kepple believes that it is a fair way 
to rate colleges. “They look at your 
alumni body as a whole. They look 
at the positions your alumni hold. 
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time there with friends. 

But while many students enjoy 
Standing Stone’s atmosphere, cof- 
fee and food, few have heard of 
its Community Development Pro- 
gram. “[Standing Stone] should 
maybe try to advertise it a little 
more, because the only way I saw 
it was through e-mail,” said fresh- 
man Maggie Burkett. 

But whether or not they know 
about the program, Juniata’s stu- 
dents contribute significantly to 
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Helping the community one mug at a time 


Standing Stone Coffee Company gives back through new development program 


Standing Stone’s business and 
thus indirectly to the community. 
“Juniata’s presence is about 40 
percent of our business, which is 
huge,” said Greg. ‘“What’s nice 
about Juniata college students as a 
whole is [the] fresh ideas that come 
in, [and] new ways to impact our 
community, bringing education 


and advocacy and raising issues’ 


about what’s going on.” 
Hershey is not the only one 
excited about things going on at 


Standing Stone. Many students 
regularly take advantage of the 
space to gather at the shop, spend- 
ing evenings working on papers 
over a hot cup of coffee. 

Be sure to check out Standing 
Stone and be a part of their Com- 
munity Development Program 
over the next six months. For 
February, Standing Stone will be 
contributing to the Coffee Kids 
foundation, supporting those inter- 
nationally who cultivate coffee: 
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Freshman Sarah Lipiecki orders a sandwich from Campus Ministry Affiliate Lindsay Reedy at Standing Stone. 
Their new Community Development Program is looking to give back to the community by donating profits to 
local charities. February’s contributions go to the Coffee Kids Foundation to support coffee cultivators. 


great value for education 
Kiplinger list places College 63 out of 100 in best schools for students’ dollar 


That’s pretty useful too. That looks 
at a longer term history of the insti- 
tution,” he said. 

The full price for Juniata per year 
as of 2010-2011lis $43,670. Aca- 
demic scholarships at Juniata Col- 
lege range from $2,000 to $18,000 
per year. On average, about 88 
percent of Juniata students receive 
either scholarships or financial aid 
when needed. Kepple believes that 
one of Juniata’s top priorities is to 
aid families in financing their edu- 
cation at Juniata. 

“We have generous alums who 
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give us endowments for scholar- 
ships. Our alumni give to the an- 
nual campaign and it’s focused 
specifically on scholarships,” he 
said. 

Kepple believes that besides 
finances, a student’s choice to go 
to a specific college includes sev- 
eral factors. He said, “It comes 
down to three things, three things 
a student really wants: the degree 
program that they’re interested 
in, something beyond the de- 
gree program — maybe they’re 
an athlete or are interested in choir, 


Our Team: Jo Davis, Donna Shetrom, Ann Yarnell, Stacey Cogan, Heather Malick & Autum House 





and ultimately the price is reason- 
able. If you just get one of those, 
it probably won’t get you there. 
And there’s this other kind of 
friendliness, a small friendly 
atmosphere that will appeal to 
some students.” 

Many students did not ult- 
mately choose Juniata solely for its 
sticker price. 

Freshman ‘Erica Jackson said, 
“T chose Juniata because it was a 
tight-knit community who genu- 
inely cared for the success of their 
students, even after graduation.” 

Senior Ben DeHass said, “I 
chose Juniata because I sat in a 
German class and liked the feel- 
ing. I met some professors and 
thought they were amazing. I’m 
glad I picked here because the 
communication department is 
incredible. I wasn’t too excited 
about the small town environ- 
ment, but the education here was 
worth it.” 

Zach Strouse, a freshman, said 
“I chose Juniata because I could 
study abroad without having to 
pay & 

Kepple says that Juniata is 
still looking to advance. “We’re 
trying to [improve] every day. 
It’s continuing to look for more 
experiences, more international 
opportunities, improving the cur- 
riculum, looking for how to im- 
prove teaching, how to improve 
funds for more scholarships, new 
facilities over time; we never stop 
looking for ways to improve.” 
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Tobacco usage in and out of the classroom 


Students contribute to the ongoing campus discussion over the use of nicotine 


By Kayci NELSON 


Tobacco use on campus can 
be found both in and out of the 
classroom. Administration says 
there is no need for increased 
regulation. 

Students and professors have 
spotted individuals chewing to- 
bacco products during classes and 
there has been evidence of tobacco 
residue left behind in classrooms. 
However, only a small percentage 
of students at Juniata use smoke- 
less tobacco during class. 

Repercussive measures have 
not been established for using 
tobacco during class besides the 
occasional warning. 

Dominick Peruso, associate 
professor of the accounting, busi- 
ness and economics department, 
has noticed students using tobacco 
products in class. 

“This is a professional environ- 
ment and chewing tobacco is not 


acceptable in the classroom. I usu- 
ally ignore the student or bring it 
up that he shouldn’t be chewing 
during class,” said Peruso. 

Senior Alicia Dahl, president 
of Colleges Against Cancer, 
has also noticed tobacco use in 
the classroom. 

“T’ve seen a student who has 
chewed tobacco during class but 
the professor did not really notice 
it and nothing seemed to be done 
about it,” said Dahl. 

In contrast to smoking, chewing 
or “dipping” tobacco can easily go 
unseen. Chewing can be odorless 
depending on the flavor and how 
far away the tobacco user is from 
a student. 

The issue with smokeless tobac- 
co is the residue left behind from 
chewers when they are done with 
the chew. 

Some chewers choose to dispose 
of their remains in water bottles 
while others spit out the chew on 





Center for Gender and 
Sexual Identity opens 


> from LGBT CENTER page 3 


former president of AWoL. 

There are a few students who 
feel confident in the concepts 
within The Resource Center but 
not sure of the singular affiliation 
with AWoL. 

“T like the fact that an organi- 
zation or support base is being 
considered, I’m not sure if AWoL 
is the most necessary accessible 
group for everyone involved, I 
would like to see if other groups 
would like to put together a simi- 
lar program,” said freshman Co- 
lin Brislawn. 

The search for volunteers has 
been ongoing for the operators of 
The Resource Center. 

“We'll be primarily looking 
for people that have had course 
work in psychology, commu- 


nication and peace and conflict 
studies. or have had previous 
experience with counseling. 
We’re making it mandatory that 
all our counselors attend AWoL 
and come to a number of meet- 
ing every month,” said Benson. 
“We're requiring counselors to 
have-had safe zone training.” 

The Resource Center intends 
to make a permanent mark on the 
LGBT community in Hunting- 
don and Juniata. 

“Hopefully within the next few 
years we can expand it into an ac- 
tual Juniata office.” said Benson. 

For more information about 
The Resource Center for Gen- 
der and Sexual Identity contact 
any of the AWoL leaders or at- 
tend a scheduled AWoL meet- 
ing, Wednesday nights at 7 pm in 
Founders 406. 


floors in classrooms, water foun- 
tains or on sidewalks. 

Other complaints of tobacco 
use have been present on campus 
but instead of smokeless tobacco, 
the complaint is against cigarettes. 
Smokers use the designated smok- 
ing stations outside each build- 
ing’s door entrance. However, 
complaints of people smoking too 
close to the building have been 
voiced on campus. 

“(Colleges Against Cancer] 
had a chalk line for people to see 
where 20 feet away was from Ellis 
Hall and we had a petition to col- 
lect ‘signatures. We never said to 
remove smoking stations or make 
the campus smoke free. The group 
just wants to raise awareness and 
ask the college to respect the 20 
feet rule,” said Dahl. 

Senior Blair Saul, vice president 
of Colleges Against Cancer also 
wants to see more enforcement of 
the 20 feet rule. “Our college poli- 


cy is that smoking stations have to 
be 20 feet away from all entrance 
ways to a building. There has been 
a push to have one smoke free en- 
trance to each building and right 
now that hasn’t been enforced,” 
said Saul. 

Duncan Reiss, a freshman and a 
pro-smoker doesn’t agree with the 
20 feet rule. 

“Smoking is an expression of 
who you are. I understand when 
administration asks you to move 
but sometimes students get too 
picky with this 20 feet away rule.” 

Sophomore Charles Sedor, at- 
tempted to start a cigar club at Ju- 
niata in the 2009-2010 school year. 
Sedor recognizes the need for a 
20 feet rule, but says that the rule 
is flawed. 

“T understand the reason for it 
and why they’re pushing it, but 
when it’s raining or snowing out 
where is a student supposed to 
smoke? Community colleges have 


covered gazebos for students to go 
and smoke so they’re not standing 
out in the rain,” Sedor said. 

Assistant Dean of Students, 
Daniel Cook-Huffman does not 
see tobacco use creating many 
problems at Juniata. 

“For the most part tobacco use 
is not a major issue on campus. 
We live in a respectful commu- 
nity where most people follow the 
rules. Being at a small campus like 
Juniata most people are courteous 
and respectful towards one anoth- 
er,” said Cook-Huffiman. 

Although not many students 
have been disrespecting the rules, 
a clear image has been established. 
Juniata students respect both 
smoker and non smoker rights 
on campus. The matter remains 
in finding a balance to please 
both parties. 

“Smokers have rights, but non- 
smokers have rights as well,” 
said Saul. 





Students experience India’s culture 


> from INDIA page 3 


ture,” said Cook-Hufiiman. “There 
are a number of programs geared 
more towards the sciences, such 
as marine sciences, environmental 
sciences, sustainable agriculture 
and so on.” 2 

There are also classes for those 
who are not involved in the sci- 
ences. “There is a school of social 
work with an exchange program, 
so a lot of [classes] are offered for 
social work and sociology,” said 
Cook-Huffman. 

Not only do the classes offered in 
India teach students through books 
and other traditional academic me- 
diums, but they also offer a unique 
learning experience provided by 
the diverse cultures throughout 
the country. “[The programs] try 
to combine coherent learning with 
extensive travel to experience the 
breadth of cultures that exist in In- 
dia,” said Pelkey. 

Cook-Huffman stresses the les- 
sons learned from India’s diverse 
culture by going on to explain 
that although India is a country in 
transition, it is still a very interest- 
ing place to visit. “It challenges us 
to think about our own role in the 
global world because of the link 
between our countries and offers 
us a really interesting opportunity 
to learn about ourselves in com- 
parison,” said Cook-Huffiman. 

‘From a social standpoint, 
the most powerful people are 
women and people from tradi- 
tionally franchised backgrounds. 
The least powerful people are 
also women and people from tradi- 
tionally franchised backgrounds,” 
said Pelkey. 

“Tt is challenging for students. 
We have images of India in our 
heads... and yet obviously those 
pieces do not offer us a whole 
picture of what India is and who 
the people are. Experiencing it 
for yourself adds complexity and 
depth to the people that the media 
gives us. It may look, sound, or 
feel familiar, but it is lived through 
a different cultural context,” said 
Cook-Huffman. 

Freshman Ellen Bechtel expe- 
rienced India over winter break 


and agreed with Cook-Huffman’s 
statement about the depth of India. 
“You can’t really sum up a place 
like India. Everyone says, ‘oh my 
gosh, it’s so majestic and magical 
or enchanting,’ all of these words, 
but there’s really no way you can 
prepare for it,” said Bechtel. 

“We think of ourselves as a big 
country with a bunch of differ- 
ent landscapes and diversity, but 
then from deserts to mountains to 
tropical islands... [India contains] 


widely divergent cultures, multiple © 


languages, and yet they manage to 






see themselves as one country,” 
said Cook-Huffman 

After living in India for three 
weeks, Bechtel said, “If you go to 
India, your life will be changed. 
You'll come back feeling a little 
bit odd being who you are, a privi- 
leged American coming back to 
a house... but once you come 
back, you'll feel like you can 
do anything.” 

For more information about the 
international programs in India, 
contact professor Neil Pelkey at 
pelkey@juniata.edu. 


PHOTO COURTESY OF LILY KRUGLAK 


Senior Megan Lopez and freshman Ellen Bechtel pose barefoot outside 
of the Taj Mahal while on their recent trip to India over winter break. 





Volume 92, Issue 6 


By DyLan STROMAN 





For an occasional compliment 
to my otherwise nutritional and 
balanced Sodexo diet, occasion- 
ally I have the urge to further 
explore what Huntingdon has to 
offer as far as off-campus dining 
options are concerned. As such, 
when graced with the opportunity 
to research and evaluate the best 
wings in the area, my friends and 
I were entirely prepared to take on 
the challenge. 

Solemn and ingenuous, our 
first step was to choose a list of 
local restaurants to assess, as 
well as the specific qualities that 
we would observe for each lo- 
cation. The five restaurants that 
made the list were Original Ital- 
ian Pizza (OIP), Ali American 
Pizza, Boxer’s Cafe, Dominos and 
Pizza Hut. At each respective lo- 
cation, we observed and rated the 
availability and options, the qual- 
ity of service and cleanliness, the 
pricing, and the overall taste and 
quality of the wings. 

Our first destination on the list 
was OIP. Having visited and en- 
joyed this restaurant previously, 
the four of us had high hopes for 
what was to come. Contrary to our 
collective optimism, however, our 
waitress, though friendly and ac- 
commodative, did not seem very 
confident about OIP’s wings. After 





on 


suggesting a “better” location to 
get wings, the waitress kindly took 
our relatively complex order. With 
four options for sauces, including 
hot, BBQ, mild and spicy ranch, 
our dozen was split respectively 
among the various types. Taste and 
variety-wise we enjoyed what OIP 
had to offer overall, although we 
communally agreed that there was 
truly not enough flavor to give any 
of the wings a “kick.” Overall Rat- 
ing: 3.5/5.0. 

Our next stop was unfortu- 
nately a disappointment. As it 
turns out, All American Pizza 
is not open on Mondays. While 
we considered the possibility of 
returning the next day, we collec- 
tively decided that, to assure fair- 
ness, all of our test subjects should 
be observed on the same day, 
for some locations offer differ- 
ing options and prices on certain 
days. Thus, the four of us agreed 
that the day of the week was a 
factor that should remain consis- 
tent for all observed locations. All 
American Pizza was omitted from 
our final evaluation accordingly. 
It’s alright, we enjoy our three day 
weekends too, All American Piz- 
za! Overall Rating: N/A. 

Acclaimed by many to be a 
great place for wings, we entered 
Boxer’s Cafe with premier expec- 
tations. As it turned out, we were 
informed that on days not begin- 
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Five local restaurants put through the ringer 
Huntingdon area wings compared by student critics for best taste and price 





Freshman Reghinald Joseph chows down, leaving remnants of local hot wings in the search for the best. A 
chicken connoisseur, Joseph was quite excited for the opportunity to try various wings from all around Hunt- 
ingdon. Having enjoyed the Pizza Hut chicken the most, Joseph devoured half a dozen wings in three minutes. 


ning with ‘Tues-,’ only one option 
for wings was available. While on 
Tuesdays after 7:00 p.m., Boxer’s 
offers five different specialty op- 
tions for wings as well as a dis- 
counted rate, our only option was 
six boneless wings for $6.00. “Six 
dollars for six wings? Alright, 
it’s not Benihana!,” commented 
freshman Skukura Woods. De- 
spite the priciness, as a whole we 
agreed that Boxer’s did have the 
best chicken by itself. The sauces, 
however, were neither thick nor 
variant. Another concern that arose 
was that the water we were served 
did ‘not seem particularly clean 
and was discolored. “This tastes 
like the water fountain on the third 
floor of Sherwood,” stated fresh- 
man Reghinald Joseph, “I would 
rather drink this malt vinegar!” 
Overall Rating: 2.8 / 5.0. 
Relatively disappointed, we ap- 
proached Domino’s Pizza in hopes 
of redemption with a delicious va- 


riety of wings. After a relatively 
lengthy ordering process, which 
was concluded by the breaking 
of a fifty-dollar bill due to a dys- 
functional credit card machine, we 


waited patiently for the four basic: 


types of wings that were available. 
Upon receiving our order, we no- 
ticed that there was a much more 
abundant supply of sauce on Dom- 
ino’s wings. 

We enjoyed the first few bites 
of the BBQ wings, but after eat- 
ing our way through two or three 
wings each, we concurred that the 
dramatic amount of sauce was not 
satisfactory. Unlike the crunchi- 
ness and crisp taste that we all as- 
sociate with ideal wings, the overly 
moist Domino’s wings turned out 
to be the most inferior. Overall 
Rating: 2.5 / 5.0. 

Having enjoyed wings at the 
Huntingdon Pizza Hut weeks be- 
fore, we once again’ entered the 
restaurant with confidence that 


we would be satisfied with our 
order. Presented with eight sauce 
choices and three different types of 
chicken, Pizza Hut was undoubt- 
edly equipped with the most op- 
tions. From the first taste, all of us 
saw eye to eye in that Pizza Hut’s 
wings were the tastiest. Crispy, 
crunchy and mouthwatering, Pizza 
Hut won hands down in the “over- 
all taste” category. 

Our only gripe was that Pizza 
Hut’s wings were comparatively 
more expensive than some of the 
other places. This did not stop us 
from thoroughly enjoying our 
meal! Overall Rating: 4.0/5.0. 

While, evidently, taste is in the 
mouth of the beholder, our goal 
was to investigate and compare the 
given locations as fairly and con- 
sistently as possible. We extend 
our congratulations to Pizza Hut 
for providing us with the most de- 
lectable wings that we could find 
in Huntingdon! 





Tensions in Egypt discussed 


By Joun HUFFSTETLER 


With recent government pro- 
tests in Tunisia and Egypt resulting 
in the departure of both countries’ 
presidents, speculation has been 
made concerning other predomi- 
nately Arab countries in North Af 
rica and the Middle East. 

Juniors Jared Edgerton and 
Alyson Glass, are currently study- 
ing abroad for a semester in Fés, 
Morocco. Professor of French Mi- 
chael Henderson is also currently 
on sabbatical there. / 

“Moroccans sake to really 
like their King, Unlike some of 
the other Arab countries’ leaders, 
[he] has really pushed moderniza- 
tion ... He has strongly promoted 
women’s rights, builds low income 
housing for the poor and when 
there is a disaster he seems to try to 
compensate the victims and their 
families,” said Edgerton. 

Tunisia and Egypt, however, 
had been under repressive govern- 


ments for decades. 

“The New York Times” re- 
ports, “Tunisia is in some ways 
the most European country of 
North Africa. It boasts a relatively 
large middle class, liberal social 
norms, and broad gender equal- 
ity ... But until January 2011 
it also had one of the most repres- 
sive governments in a region.” 

“Alyson and I arrived in Mo- 
rocco when the Tunisian protesters 
had just ousted their president. We 
asked professor Henderson and 
our host family if it was likely for 
protests to start here, and we were 
reassured that nothing would hap- 
pen,” said Edgerton. 

Tunisians ousted the authoritar- 
ian president Zine el-Abidine Ben 
Ali. He left the country on Jan. 14, 
ending a 23-year rule. 

Under president Hosni Mubarak, 
Egypt also suffered under autocrat- 
ic rule for 30 years. After 18 days 
of protests, Mubarak resigned and 
turned over all power to the mili- 


tary on Feb. 11, 2011. 

“When the protests in Egypt 
started to escalate, I asked my host 
family and Moroccan friends again 
if they thought something would 
happen and they responded again 
with no. Even yesterday moming, 
after Mubarak was forced to leave, 
I asked my host family if protests 
were going to happen and they said 
no,” said Edgerton. 

“But [the afternoon of Feb. 11] 
I met up with some students and 
found out that protests are sched- 
uled for the 20. My impression 
though is that the goals of the pro- 
tests in Morocco are going to be 
different than Egypt and Tunisia’s 
protests. It seems more likely that 
the protests will push economic re- 
forms and not try to overthrow the 
King,” said Edgerton. 

A group of Juniata students 
studying abroad in Lille, France 
will join Edgerton and Glass this 
weekend. The group is excited for 
their spring break in Morocco. 
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The Best for Less: Despite $40,000 tuition, JC the best deal around 


EDITORIAL 


Juniata College was ranked in 
the top 100 of best value in private 
colleges by Kiplinger Magazine 
(See “GREAT VALUE” Page 5). 

Any students skeptical about 
the value of a Juniata Education 
need to look at the numbers. Juni- 
ata compares favorably with other 
similar schools when comparing 
price and quality of education. 

There are factors that cannot be 
put into numbers and each indi- 
vidual has his or her own experi- 
ence with the College depending 
on many dynamics. However, for 
the sake of comparison, this edito- 
rial uses concrete numbers. 

One way to do this is to com- 
pare 2010 tuition cost to rankings 
on Forbes’ 2010 America’s Best 
College list. These variables can. 
be used to compare Pennsylvania 
schools for the best local deals. 

The Forbes’ list is a good 
choice for this analysis because 
it measures factors like student 
evaluations of courses and pro- 
fessors, credentials of profes- 
sors and administrators and 


success of alumni. 

This is often considered a more 
accurate way to assess colleges 
than basing it on tuition, percent- 
age of applicants accepted and 
endowment, the factors used by 
many other rankings. 

Juniata is ranked 82 among all 
colleges nationally by Forbes. Of 
the 25 schools in Pennsylvania 
ranked in the top 300, Juniata is 
ranked eighth. These numbers in- 
dicate we are getting a high quality 
education regardless of price. 

Out of the seven Pennsylvania 
schools ranked ahead of Juniata, 
none have less than a $49,188 an- 
nual tuition. 

The tuition for Juniata in 2010, 


according to Forbes, is $40,550 per . 


year. That is almost $9,000 less per 
year than any Pennsylvania school 
ranked higher by Forbes. 

Therefore, Juniata students are 
getting an education comparable 
to the very best in PA, but paying 
about 18 percent less throughout 
their four years. 

There are some colleges in the 
top 25 in Pennsylvania with lower 
tuitions in 2010. Penn State and 
the University of Pittsburgh, for 
example, have 2010 tuitions of 


$37,976 and $35,760 respectively. 

This is the tuition for students 
who live outside Pennsylvania, 
which means it is likely lower 
for residents. 

The difference in tuition for out- 
of-state students is less than $5,000 
lower per year than at JC, which 
could add up to about $20,000 
over the course of four years. 

However, these schools are 
ranked 18 and 19 in Pennsylvania, 
and 192 and 201 nationwide —not 
nearly as high as Juniata. 

It is also important to note that 
both Penn State and Pitt are state 
schools. These institutions get 
money from the state, which al- 
lows tuition prices to be lower. 

It also means that they offer 
a different college experience. 
Penn State currently has an en- 
rollment of 44,832 undergradu- 
ate and postgraduate students. 
Pitt currently has an enrollment 
of 28,328 undergraduate and 
postgraduate students. 

If a student wants a small lib- 
eral arts education and the experi- 
ences that go along with attending 


a small school - such as small class 


sizes, playing intercollegiate ath- 
letics or simply not being a small 


fish in a big pond - then Juniata’s 
tuition is not really comparable to 
the big state schools. They are dif- 
ferent animals. 

A private liberal arts college that 
has Division III athletics, less than 
3,000 students, a top 300 rank- 
ing nationally and is less expen- 
sive than Juniata would be Grove 
City College. 

The tuition of Grove City Col- 
lege in 2010 was $20,264. This is 
less than half of Juniata’s tuition 
and has many of the characteristics 
Juniata has. 

But before you get your papers 
to transfer, know that even Grove 
City College may not be students’ 
best chance for a great deal. 

The school is ranked 279 nation- 
ally according to Forbes. It barely 
makes the list of the top 300 and 
is certainly not as high as Juniata. 

There are other caveats to 
transferring to Grove City. The 
institution is based further in reli- 


gion than Juniata is. Each student — 


must attend 16 chapel services 
per semester. 

The school also has a reputation 
for having stricter social codes. 
This may suit some peoples’ 
needs, but is still a different experi- 


ATTENTION FRESHMEN AND SENIORS: TAKE the NSSE Survey 


The survey is very important for Juniata in order to compare the academic progress of 
JC students with other colleges and universities. The survey does not take a lot of time 
to complete (10 minutes at the most) and the time spent on the survey goes a long way. 
| highly encourage freshmen and seniors to participate in the survey and help Juniata 
College. The data collected from the survey gives Juniata more insight on the academic 
progress of its students and how to best improve upon its academic programs. ; 


Ask the Administration 


“Many students have had 
network issues this semester. 
What has caused these prob- 
lems? Are these problems ex- 
pected to continue throughout 
the remainder of the semes- 
ter?” 


We have had one access point 
down that we are currently work- 
ing on fixing. Campus Technol- 
ogy Services (CTS) has seen an 
increase in illegal file sharing 
over this past academic year. 
CTS receives notifications from 
outside representatives from the 
music and movie industries that 
notify us of illegal activity. It is 
CTS’ legal responsibility to re- 
act and ensure that this activity 
is eliminated from the network. 
CTS works with the Dean’s of- 
fice for student follow-up to 


Top 5 
reasons 
you should 
go to 
Career Day 


make sure that the network re- 
mains healthy for. student and 
academic related work. 

-Dave Fusco, Associate Vice 
President & Chief Information 


Officer 


“There have been rumors 
that “pinch, punch, steal, deal” 
motto has not been enforced. 
How strictly does the college 
follow this policy?” 


The “Pinch, Punch, Steal, 
Deal” mantra originated years 
ago during summer orientations. 
It was used to illustrate “suspen- 
sion-level” disciplinary infrac- 
tions. Minor misconduct may 
result in fines, warnings, disci- 
plinary probation, etc. But, some 
offenses are considered “major 
misconduct” and may result in 


Travis Raup ‘11 


Student Government President 


disciplinary suspension on the first 
offense, including sexual miscon- 
duct (pinch), assault (punch), theft 
(steal) and distribution of con- 
trolled substances (deal). General- 
ly, these standards are understood 
and well-enforced. That is not to 
imply that these are the only infrac- 
tions that are suspension-level on 
first offense (tampering with life 
safety equipment and/or endanger- 
ing the health and safety of others 
would also qualify as suspension- 
level infractions). And, there may 


be mitigating circumstances that 
result in disciplinary action short 
of suspension. For example, copy- 
right infringement (downloading 
and saving copyrighted material) 
is a form of theft, but was the in- 
tent to steal? 

Nothing has changed.. .“Pinch, 
Punch, Steal, Deal” are most defi- 
nitely suspension-level offenses at 
Juniata. 


-Kris Clarkson, 
Dean of Students 


Confused about something? 


Ask the administration! 


E-mail your suggestion to 


juniatian @juniata.edu. 


1. Expand your network, no matter what your Class or POE 

2. Learn about jobs, summer jobs, and internships 

3. Practice being professional without the stress of an interview 

4. See what other Juniata grads have done and how they got there 

5. Maintain relationships you started to build last year with alumni 
and employers 





Juniata Career Day 
Friday, February 25 
11:00 a.m. - 3:00 p.m. 
IM Gym, Kennedy Sports 
& Rec. Center 


ence to the one at Juniata. 

Overall, there are five schools 
ranked in Forbes’ top 25 col- 
leges in Pennsylvania that of- 
fered lower tuitions to students in 
2010. However, none of them are 
ranked higher than 192 in Forbes’ 
national list. 

Juniata’s tuition is lower than 
the comparable schools in the 
rankings. 

As a_result, Juniata is the 
best deal by the numbers when 
looking at similar elite schools 
in Pennsylvania. 

That does not mean forking over 
$40,000 each year is anything to 
sneeze at. 

However, without even consid- 
ering scholarships (which at Juni- 
ata range from $2,000 to $18,000), 
we get the best for less here at 
Juniata College. It is time we 
appreciate that. 
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“Our Town” in Rosenber 


A classic play on 
an innovative set 


By ALISON BLUMLING 


Starting on February 24, the 
Juniata theatre department will 
bring an innovated version of “Our 
Town” to the stage in a unique 
blend of lighting, sound and 
visual imagery. 

The original play, written by 
Thornton Wilder in 1939, broke 
new ground in theatre with a novel 
minimalism of the set and props, 
and simplicity of the plot. 

“(The show] focuses on two 
families, and on a love story be- 
tween a girl from the Webbs’ and 
a boy from the Gibbs’,” said An- 
drew Belser, professor of theatre 
and director of the play. “In the first 
act you see them meet, in the sec- 
ond act you start to see them fall in 
love in a very famous scene called 
the soda fountain.” 

The romance between George 
Gibbs and Emily Webb, the pro- 
tagonists of the play, is much 
deeper than the text conveys. “The 
thing that’s so amazing about this 
play is that there’s such a life un- 
derneath the words, because just 
the words at face value are nice, 
but it doesn’t feel like anything,” 
said Kathleen Clarke, assistant pro- 
fessor of theatre arts. “But if you 
even scratch the surface of it, it’s 
so incredible what’s really going 
on between people.” 








Sophomore Ben Mahan agreed. 
“The way Thornton Wilder wrote 
it is that they never say ‘relation- 
ship,’ they never say ‘love’ - it’s 
just mutually understood that they 
have this connection, which is re- 
ally beautiful,” said Mahan. 


In addition to the storyline, the 
show offers a lot of perspective 
on human existence. “[Our Town] 
gets into some really deep truths 
about humanity, relationships and 
love, mortality and the spirit,” 
said Clarke. 


“I think it’s applicable to any 
human being because it addresses 
an issue of falling asleep in your 
life, or not being actually present,” 
said junior Brenna Fredrickson. “I 
think everyone, especially at Juni- 
ata, has some kind of routine we go 


ger Auditorium 





SARAH HAYES / JUNIATIAN 
Evan Hughes “10, plays a father scaring his son, portrayed by sophomore Ben Mahan, into following his wishes, in the production of “Our Town.” 


through every day: class, work and 
sleep...so I think it’s good for [the 
audience] to get the jab of aware- 
ness that the play gives.” 

“IT sometimes wonder what 


> see OUR TOWN page 1] 





THE 
FOCUS 


DAN ENDRES 





When I was a boy in elementary 
school, I was given a recorder as 
my first musical instrument. You 
remember those things? The little 
flutes that didn’t actually “record” 
anything? Yeah. Good nomencla- 
ture there. 

Apparently though, things are 
a bit different outside the States. 
Mark Ruffer, a Juniata interna- 
tional student from Miinster, Ger- 
many began his musical journey 
on the Glockenspiel. 

Mark would _ eventually 
leave the Glockenspiel behind, 
though. He would play both 
the accordion and the piano b 
efore taking up his current love: 
the drums. 

“I came to the drums because 
there was once a workshop in my 
high school. There was a drum- 
mer who was very famous in Ger- 
many, and he did this workshop,” 

said Ruffer. 

Ruffer has been with three 
bands as a drummer and currently 
plays for The Wild Rogues. 

“T would say it [the band] is 
kind of classic American rock. I 
would myself prefer to play hard 
rock, but this is kind of straight 
rock, kind of classic. This band 
is just one and a half years old 
and I would really say we’ve 
taken great steps. One thing 
is that we have a really good lead 
guitarist. He’s so good that when 
he plays solo that everyone else in 
the band plays better as well. It’s 
not only him, it’s the whole com- 
position of the band that’s really 
good,” said Ruffer. 

Ruffer’s home of Miinster is it- 
self an eclectic city in regards to its 
music scene. 

“Miinster’s a good place to go if 


Students from Germany 
display musical aptitude 


you want to find live music. I’d say 
you could find almost anything,” 
said Ruffer. 

Mark isn’t the only German 
on campus that’s waist deep into 
rock’n’roll however. Philipp 
Dohmen, a Juniata student from 
Ratingen, Germany, has been 
playing guitar since he was ten 
years old. 

His initial interest in guitar ac- 
tually stems from the 1985 film, 
Back to the Future. “I think that 
when I was a kid and saw that 
I wanted to be like Marty Mc- 
Fly,” said Dohmen. However, he 
wouldn’t become the guitarist he is 
today on his love of movies alone. 

“My grandpa showed me a 
few chords on his acoustic gui- 
tar,” said Dohmen, “but I was 
already a big fan of punk rock 
and Metallica. I told my parents 
that ‘I want to have an electric 
guitar for my birthday.’” So that’s 
what happened. On his eleventh 
birthday Dohmen got a copy of a 
Fender Strat. 

Punk rock and Metallica are not 
the only influences on Dohmen 
however. His older sister, a true 
teenager of the early 90’s exposed 
him to many a grunge band. 

“I always looked up to my big 
sister and her cool friends she al- 
ways brought home, and I always 
loved these punk and grunge kids,” 
said Dohmen. 

Dohmen’s parents have also 
left their mark on his tastes. He 
has them to thank for an ap- 
preciation for classic artists 
such as Jethro Tull, Led Zep- 
pelin and Jimi Hendrix. And his 
final interest in Ska came from 
the song “Superman,” by Gold- 
finger, which he heard on the 
original Tony Hawk’s Pro Skater | 
video game. 

Currently Dohmen plays with 
the group Die Netten Jungs von 


nebenan, which translates to “the 
nice guys from next door.” Their 
name actually comes with a story, 
as many band names do. 

“Tt was because of teenage 
love,” said Dohmen. “When I was 
17 L used to date that girl I really 
loved, the first time I felt in love, 
but she didn’t want to be my girl- 
friend. She said that I was too 
nice and too friendly. Girls like 
assholes. I was really upset about 
that because I don’t understand 
how someone can be too nice 

or friendly, it’s just not possible. 
I was really depressed and two 
weeks later I went to a bar and met 
this guy who looked really sad, 
looking into his beer. We started 
a conversation and we found out 


that it was the same problem. We ~ 


found out that not only was it the 
same story, but it was the same girl. 
We decided ‘okay, we have to start 
a band.” 

The Nice Guys have been play- 
ing shows since 2006, with ven- 
ues ranging from open mic nights 
in their home town bar, Tom on 
the Rocks, to record release par- 
ties to charity shows for the Haiti 
relief effort. 

Having released an EP and half 
a dozen other songs, they’ve es- 
tablished a beachhead and more in 
their career as music professionals. 
On their website, www.dnjvn.de 
they have sample material avail- 
able for free download. 

Both Mark and Philipp are 
just two examples of the vast 
talent Juniata receives from 
the international program. If 
you yourself are a student with 
musical talent you’d like to share, 
or know someone you think would 
be interested, email myself at en- 
dredr09@juniata.edu. 


Danke fiirs lesen! 
Thanks for reading! 


| REBEKAH SHEELER 





Juniata is special to every stu- 
dent in its own special way. Many 
students from rural areas are 
drawn to our campus because of 
its homey, familiar atmosphere. 
And yet, Juniata has attracted 
students from a wide range of 
backgrounds, even those rough- 
n-tough city slickers. . 

How do these fast paced, 
big-timers adjust to the leisurely 
rural life we all know so well? 
According to sophomores, Re- 
becca Strohm (of Penfield, NY) 
and Alina Rodriguez (of Miami, 
FL), it has become a different 
way of life. 

“T wanted to get away from the 
city,” explains Rodriguez, “try it 
[country living] for a while.” 

The two city girls agreed 
that, among other things, it 
was the allure of an unprec- 
edented “experience,” above 
all else that drew them to Juniata. 

The most difficult adjustment 
of moving to a more rural area 
was, by unanimous vote, the lack 
of nightlife. “You’re sort of lim- 
ited as to what you can do after a 
certain time of the day,” Strohm 
pointed out. That time of day be- 
ing 10 p.m. 

Rodriguez, describing _her- 
self as a “night owl,” reiterates 
Strohm’s comment, adding that 
she has always felt that, “Hunt- 
ingdon is alive during the day 
and then at night it sort of shuts 
down,” whereas, “Miami sort of 
turns on at night.” 

For Rodriguez, dancing 
was always a central part of 


Living 
Juniata 


her evening activities with her 
friends. The months she spends 
studying at Juniata leave her 
yeaming to break foot-loose 
and fancy free, a pastime she 
indulges in every time she heads 
south. 

To top off a long night of danc- 
ing, nothing quite hits the spot 
like her favorite local hotdog eat- 
ery, “Klub Kids’ Place.” Open 
from 12 midnight, until the fol- 
lowing 12 noon, this tasty take- 
out epitomizes the typical city 
snack stand. 

“There’s always a diner or cof- 
fee shop open to get food and 
binge out,” Strohm agrees. 

Yet, for all they miss from their 
city lives, they have found many 
more country treasures nestled in 
these mountains. 

While there may be “less va- 
riety” and you are often left to 
“make up your own stuff” to fill 
your free time, Strohm enjoys 
the simplicity of the country ap- 
proach to ‘having a good time.’ 

“You spend a lot more money 
back home when you and your 
friends go out,” says Strohm, 
“[here] you realize how much 
money you spend...[here] you 
and your friends can just go to 
the peace chapel or something.” 
In fact, it is the outdoors, which 
has captured the hearts of Rodri- 
guez and Strohm, showing them 
a whole new world. 

“I love walking back to my 
room at, like, 10 and looking up 





> see MOSAIC page 10 
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Around 
Town 


STEVEN 
GOEHRING 


Welcome to another semester 
of “Around Town!” Once again 
I’m focusing on the fascinating 
shops of Huntingdon. Please do 
take time to go visit the stores I 
describe here; this fedora-sporting 
small-town scout would never lead 
you wrong! 

Vintage Art Glass has long been 
a downtown Huntingdon siaple, 
and has now combined with The 
Foxy Grape. 

Late last year, Leah David- 
Dell, the store’s stained-glass ex- 
pert, helped start a new bead art 
store, The Foxy Grape, that nicely 
matches the charming appeal of 
the glass shop. At the beginning of 
2011, the two stores combined into 
one bright and appealing shop. 

So what will you find in this new 
combined store? Well, before you 
find anything, someone will find 
you: Leah’s friendly feline, Latté, 
will greet you as you step through 
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One of the worst atrocities com- 
mitted in the realm of cinema 
— aside from Brad Dourif losing 
the 1975 Academy Award for 
Best Supporting Actor in “One 
Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest” to 
George Burns — was the almost 
unnoticed passing of Pete Posleth- 
waite, on Jan. 2, 2011. 

The only person who stepped 
forth to the mainstream press to 
address his passing was one of his 
former directors, Steven Spielberg, 
who called him, “The greatest ac- 
tor in the world.” This is not a 
statement to be taken lightly: espe- 
cially when Spielberg, an icon in 
Hollywood himself, said it. 

Spielberg was correct in- his 
addressing the departed Postleth- 
waite: during Postlethwaite’s 36 
plus years in cinema, he acquired a 
filmography that actors dream of: 
from blockbusters to independent 
films, minor to supporting roles, he 
managed to avoid being typecast 
as well as maintaining an unwav- 
ering versatility. 

Postlethwaite once said, “I re- 
fuse to be typecast, and I’ll have a 
go at anything so long as it’s dif- 
ferent, challenging, hard work and 
demands great versatility.’ And 
yet, he did not become a house- 
hold name, even though he led 
large-budgeted filmis such as “The 
Lost World: Jurassic Park” (with 
which he worked with Spielberg), 
“James and the Giant Peach,” 
“Clash of The Titans,” and most 
recently, “Inception.” 

His roles in these films spanned 
from a cynical big-game hunter 
(‘Lost World: Jurassic Park”), to 
a dying industrialist with a frayed 
relationship with his son (“Incep- 
tion’’), Outside of the blockbusters, 
he starred in other studio produc- 
tions such as “The Usual Suspects” 
(Kobayashi), “The Constant Gar- 
dener’” (Dr. Lorbeer), and “Last of 
the Mohicans” (Captain Beams). 

I first saw him as Roland Tembo 
in the aforementioned “Juras- 
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Vintage Art Glass: Moving and Merging 


the door. This sweet longhair cat 
loves attention, so if you want a 
little cat therapy, The Foxy Grape 
is the place to go! Browsing the 
merchandise, you’ll find many 
glass decorations, beaded jewelry 
pieces and hand-knit scarves made 
by shopkeeper Brooke Serotkin, 
who will gladly show you many 
artful items for sale. 

Beads are the focus of The Foxy 
Grape, and they have a lot of them 
to choose from. There is a large 
cabinet with more than a dozen 
drawers full of beads sorted by col- 
or. From plain to ornate to locally 
handmade, this pick-your-own in- 
ventory lets customers make any 
sort of bead art they choose. 

There is a huge variety. of fin- 
ished bead items for sale too. The 
necklaces, bracelets, rings and 
decorations can suit any style or 
taste, from hippie to high society. 
There are pieces that could make 
good gifts for either girls or guys, 
so keep this store in mind if you 
need to redeem yourself for a bad 
Valentine’s Day gift! 


sic Park” sequel. Throughout the 
film, it is wonderful watching him 
spar with Jeff Goldblum or Vince 
Vaughn regarding his objective 
of hunting the greatest prehistoric 
predator. But, the defining moment 
of the performance comes in the 
third act, after the death of his best 
friend. After having officially con- 
quered nature — in essence, what 
would have happened if Ahab 
had slain his whale — he is sitting 
beside his fallen quarry, when he 
is approached for another job, to 
which he replies, “I. have spent 
enough time in the company of 
death,” and departs on an exiting 
helicopter. His delivery of the line 
captured the essence of the char- 
acter, a hardened man - the James 
Ellroy of sportsman - who is sup- 
pressing the grief that threatens to 
compromise his cold exterior. The 
line and consequent departure nev- 


Brooke’s scarves are another 
item well worth a look. It doesn’t 
get much more “locally made” 
than these: Brooke will probably 
be knitting another scarf as you 
shop for yours. 

She can answer any questions 
you have or even take requests 
for changes in scarf design. She 
makes designs for both men and 
women, varying from traditional 
knit scarves to loop scarves. 

Of course you'll also find glass 
decorations from Vintage Art 
Glass here. Many ornate pieces 
hang from a decorative trellis, 
lending the store a very unique at- 
mosphere. You can look at the or- 
naments right on eye level, but not 
to worry, this does not make it hard 
to walk around without running 
into a dangling glass ornament. 
The new store is easier to move 
around in than the original Vintage 
Art Glass. 

In addition to ornaments, there 
are a bunch of small stained glass 
decorations suction-cupped to the 
front display window. These are 


made right in Huntingdon by Leah, 
and are very nice for their cost (av- 
eraging around 10 to 15 dollars). 
The core of Vintage Art Glass 
has always been community 
workshop classes and custom res- 
toration work. Leah is currently 
working on a 150-year-old win- 
dow from a private home, and has 
restored many works of glass art 
throughout the community. é 
Her classes cover many topics, 
from various glass arts to bead 
work. There are even classes 
that cover both: on Fridays in the 
spring, Leah plans to teach the art 


of lampworking (creating blown-. 


glass beads), on the sidewalk out- 
side her shop. 

For anyone with an artistic side, 
Vintage Art Glass & The Foxy 
Grape is a perfect store to visit. 
You can like “Vintage Art Glass & 
The Foxy Grape” on Facebook to 
hear more about classes, seasonal 
offerings, and shopping sugges- 
tions, The prices are within a col- 
lege student’s reach, and the three 
shopkeepers are all sweet and wel- 
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Pete Postlethawaite led a versatile acting career include popular films 
including “The Lost World: Jurassic Park,” and “The Usual Suspects.” 


er fail to cause gooseflesh. 

But my favorite performance of 
his outside of “Lost World” would 
have to be in the 1996 adaptation 
of “Romeo and Juliet,’ which 
transplanted the Shakespearean 
classic into modem setting. Postle- 


‘thwaite was the film’s guardian 


angel, Father Lawrence, saving it 
from failing into the tarnished wa- 
ters of mutilated Shakespeare films 
(2000’s tech noir “Hamlet,” “Scot- 
land, P.A.,” and legion of others). 
Even though one’s senses are fried 
from the detractors of the film — 
the “Scarface” aesthetic, the fam- 
ily feud being tumed into an Apple 
vs. Dell conflict, and missed per- 
formances from most of the cast, 
(save DiCaprio), the real reward 
is Postlethwaite’s performance as 
Father Lawrence. The intensity he 
brought to the role and precision 
he with which he delivers the lan- 


A retrospective look at the 
late actor Pete Postlethwaite 


guage makes the audience believe _ 


that he had been speaking it all of 


his life. 


Speaking of Shakespeare, it | 
may not come as a surprise that | 
before his immersion in film, he | 





was a veteran of the stage. He was _| 
one of the performers who found | 
success and recognition at the Ev- | 
eryman Theatre in Liverpool. He | 
also performed at the Manchester | 


Royal Exchange and the Royal 


Shakespeare Company. In 1975, | 
he branched off the medium of live | 
performance and into the recorded 


one. His career began with a short 


film “The Racer,” then contin- | 
ued with several television series | 
(such as “Second City Firsts”), | 
progressed into television films | 
(“Cyrano de Bergerac”), and even- | 
tually into mainstream studio pro- _ 
ductions including Alien 3, Drag- | 


onheart and the Omen. 


Thus, this brings us back to the | 
question: what makes him the | 
greatest actor? He was nota house- | 


hold name, embroiled in any scan- 
dals and kept his public appearanc- 


es to a bare minimum (excluding | 











his campaign to abort the proposed | 
Kingsnorth coal-fired power sta- | 


tion). What made him great was 
that he conquered every perfor- 
mance medium, maintained ver- 


satility, and never compromised as 


an artist or person. 


He once said, “My first agent | 
wanted me to change [my name]. | 
So I changed him instead. When | 
I made a breakthrough as an ac- | 
tor, people started to say, ‘Who’s | 
that bloke with the funny name?’ | 
They advised me to change it, — 
saying it would never be put up in | 


lights outside theaters because they 


couldn’t afford the electricity. But 
I would never contemplate chang- 
ing it. It’s who I am. It’s my moth- | 
er.and father, my whole family. | 
It’s where everything I am comes — 
from. I couldn’t imagine living my _ 
life with another name.” His sepa- 
ration of his artistic and personal | 
lives and the resultant success is | 


what makes him great. 





coming. I’m sure the smallest of 
them would love for you to come 
play with his kitty fishing rod toy 
or scratch his ears, too! 

Walking Directions: Walk 
downtown on Mifflin Street, turn- 
ing right at the fork after 9th Street. 
Continue straight across Washing- 
ton and turn left onto Penn Street. 
Do not cross Penn here, but turn 
left and continue up the hill. Cross 
Penn Street at one of the calmer 
crosswalks at 6th Street, and con- 
tinue along Penn until you see 
the building decorated with large 
grapes. This, obviously, is The 
Foxy Grape. 

Driving Directions: Take ei- 
ther Moore or Washington streets 
downtown, and get on Penn Street. 
Right before the traffic light at Sth 
Street, look for the angled on-street 
parking spots to your right. There 
will be a large closed café building 
on your left and wide-open space 
for two drive-through banks on the 
right of the intersection. There are 
parking meters here, but they are 
pretty cheap to use. 


From city 
to country 


> from MOSAIC page 9 


to see stars. You for sure can’t 
see that in-the city,” laments Ro- 
driguez. Perhaps it is this magic 
which has opened their hearts to 
Huntingdon, and changed their 
perspective on country living. 

Rodriguez is willing to ad- 
mit that, “I used to think ‘Ugh, 
town people; rural people!’ I’m 
a city girl.’ [But now] I’m still 
a city girl and J still kind of 
like the country.” 

Even going as far as 
to express how living in 
a more rural setting has changed 
her outlook on city life: “I used 
to really like being in the crowds. 
I don’t like them anymore, and 
I really like that [having space] 


about the country.” 
Both girls feel _ that 
the country lifestyle is 


definitely a “nice place to re- 
lax,” and. their experience has 
helped them make their own 
future plans. 

Strohm, who plans on at- 
tending graduate school com- 
ments that the “hustle and 
bustle” of the city is exactly 
what she needs for that chapter 
of her life. However, when it 
comes time to “settle down” with 
a family, she wants to “stick to 
the country to take my time and 
relax.” 

On the other hand, while Ro- 
driguez whole-heartedly _be- 
lieves, “I needed the experience,” 
and has no regrets about her rural 
choice of schools, she has come 
to terms with the fact that she is 
a city girl at heart and adamantly 
states, “no more small towns.” 

As advice to both city slick- 
ers and country bumpkins, alike, 
Rodriguez encourages her fellow - 
classmates to “give it a chance, 
take some time, make some 
friends, and don’t come in with a 
closed mind.” 

“Just because you think you 
won't like something, doesn’t 
mean you're right. There’s a 
lot of weird stuff that turned 
out to be really awesome,” 
insists Strohm. 
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Juniata theater performs 


> from OUR TOWN page 9 - 


would happen if we really take 
the time to understand that the life 
we're living right now is deeply 
meaningful and satisfying,” said 
Belser. “I think [the audience will] 
take away a sense of cherishing 
daily existence.” 

“Tt’s a play that will make you 
laugh, it'll make you think, it’ll 
make you feel. . . plus it’s going 
to look really, really cool!” said 
Clarke. “We have these amazing 
designers who work with Andy a 
lot, who creates these worlds that 
are just visual candy.” 

The designers from the Gray- 
ity Project wanted to use concept 
of sparseness in a different way 
in this production of “Our Town.” 
“(The stage] is an empty space, 
it’s a white void that looks like a 
big skateboard ramp, with a big 
[blank] projection screen behind it 
that just holds light,” said Belser. 
“We wanted to bring a new way of 
thinking to the staging but still re- 
main true to the simplicity and the 
essential quality of emptiness.” 

“The minimalism in terms of 
props is maintained [from the orig- 
inal],” said freshman and assistant 


stage manager Danielle Zappa. 
“We use eight chairs and one table, 
and the characters are consistently 
dressed in white.” 

The lack of props combined 
with the all-white staging and cos- 
tumes impacts the acting style as 
well. “Without any set decorations, 
it heightens the sense of life— like 


. when there’s nothing around, you 


see the simplicity of the move- 
ment,” said Belser. “It puts a mag- 
nifying glass on the actors.” 

“Tt’s really interesting because 
I don’t think any of us have ever 
done this kind of acting before, it’s 
really about-sitting back on the en- 
ergy of the scene and letting the set 
make it pop,” said Mahan. 

The show relies extensively on 
audible elements too. “There’s a 
lot of music in this piece, it’s a bit 
like entering a dream,” said Bels- 
er. “The set is like that too, it has 
floating elements that the audience 
can’t see, you can only see people 
floating by behind the ramp. . . it’s 


sort of a little feast of sound and | 


imagery.” 

“Our Town” will be presented 
Feb. 24-26 at 7:30p.m., and Feb. 
27 at lpm. in Rosenberger Audi- 
torium. 
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When I hear the word autobiog- 
raphy, I inwardly groan because 
most of the ones I have read previ- 
ously are dry and boring, Well, ei- 
ther that or I have been required to 
read them for school work of some 
sort. Neither of those things are 
usually helpful when I am trying to 
choose a book to read. 

Yet, those perceptions can be 
changed with a really good auto- 
biography in the form of a graphic 
memoir. For those of you who do 
not know what a graphic memoir 
is, it is like a comic strip or book 
that tells the story of its creator. 

That is exactly what Alison 
Bechdel’s “Fun Home — A Fam- 
ily Tragicomic” does. Bechdel, 
the creator of the comic “Dykes 
to Watch Out For,” tells the story 
of her childhood intertwining with 
her college years. 

I had never seen an autobiog- 
raphy done in this manner, so I 
had to read it. Normally it would 


| just go on the list of things to read 


eventually, but a certain professor 


| of mine perked my interest more in 
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telling me she might be using it for 
a class next spring. 

I suppose I partly was drawn to 
this because the story takes place 
in central Pennsylvania. The au- 
thor mentions Danville and State 
College on more than one occa- 
sion. The other reason of course 
being, that I am an avid reader of 
her ongoing comic series, “Dykes 
to Watch Out For.” 

Comics, gay stuff and cyni- 
cism. Could someone please tell 
me where I could go wrong with 
this combination? Especially since 
the book is formatted and drawn 
much like “Dykes. . .” is. The il- 
lustrations are done in a realistic 
caricature sense. This means the 
characters look as though they are 
drawn, but are not drawn in a way 
that makes them look like a stereo- 
typical cartoon. 

The book follows both Bechdel 
through her life and through her 
interactions with her father. Her 
father was an English teacher for 
high school students and ran the 
town’s funeral home. The funeral 
home is where the author gets the 
name of her memoir, because they 


Il 


Morally Gays, Comics and 
Bankrupt Cynicism: “Fun Home” 


always referred to it as the fun 
home. Why did they call a funeral 
a fun home? Sick sense of humour 
I guess, but whatever the case, it 
made the story more interesting for 
me because I would also call it the 
fun home. 

So, she tells the story of her 
relationship with her father both 
through her journals of the time 
and her hindsight in college. It is 
an interesting look into the mind 
of a girl who is not only coming to 
terms with her own sexuality, but 
with the relationship she had with 
her father throughout her child- 
hood and up until his death. 

Sometimes, it is only after peo- 
ple die that we understand more 
about why people acted as they 
did. As I read “Fun Home” I was 
able to gain a concept of how 
Bechdel went through this process 
of understanding her father and 
her family. It was easy to read and 
there are parts of it that have lin- 
gered in my head after I finished 
reading. In my mind, that is one of 
the marks of an amazing book, be- 
cause if it stays with you it is worth 
reading over and over. 





YOUR 
CIVIC 
DUTY 
| ZACH GORDON 





In March 2009 Congress passed 
the Affordable Care Act and Presi- 
dent Barack Obama signed it into 
law. This bill, commonly referred 
to by critics as “Obamacare” 
or socialism, has caused an im- 
mense amount of controversy 
among Americans. 

In January 2010 the Re- 
publican controlled House of 
Representatives voted to overturn 
the healthcare law. Although this 
action is unlikely to progress fur- 
ther because the Democratic con- 
trolled Senate is not in favor of 
passing a repeal. Even if the repeal 
did make it past the Senate, Obama 
would veto it. 

At this point, the repeal process 
is politically dead, but the question 
still remains about whether the law 
will be repealed if Republican ma- 
jorities are elected in 2012. 

After over a year of debate over 


Already Sick of Health Care? 


the healthcare law our country still 
has not made up its mind. There is 
still much that experts, politicians 
and journalists have yet to deter- 
mine about the law. 

The confusion results because 
the provisions of the law oc- 
cur in varying steps over many 
years in the future. With so much 
still up in the air this debate will 
likely continue. 

As sick of the healthcare debate 
as Americans may be, our health- 
care system is sicker. Costs are 
rising, insurance companies are 
denying people coverage and stu- 
dents that graduate are removed 
from their parents’ coverage. 

The health care law rem- 
edies these last two problems as 
well makes coverage available 
for roughly 32 million Ameri- 
cans that would have previously 
not been covered. 

It is too soon to tell whether the 
law will deal with the issue of ris- 


ing costs. 

Let’s cut Obama some slack. 
As Vice President Joe Biden said: 
healthcare reform was a “big f[rea] 
king deal.” According to health- 
care.gov everyone under 26 has 
five big reasons to thank Obama 
and the Democrats in Congress 
that passed the law: 

1. You can stay on your parents 
health insurance plan until you are 
26. This should already be in effect 
for most Americans. 

2. Healthcare providers are re- 
quired to provide certain. preven- 
tive screenings with no co-pay. 
This is in the process of taking ef- 
fect. 

3. If you are unemployed or 
make under $15,000 you could be 
eligible for Medicaid. This starts in 
September 2014. 

4. Ifyou employer does not offer 
you insurance you can buy insur- 
ance through the same exchanges 
your members of Congress shop 


MILLER’S DINER 


3 Miles East of Huntingdon, on Rt. 22 


643-3418 


for insurance. This provision be- 
gins in September 2014. 

5. If your income is below 
$43,000 you will be eligible for tax 
credits to help pay for insurance: 
This also starts in September 2014. 

These five reasons among oth- 
ers illustrate how dangerous re- 
peal is to students and young 
adults everywhere. This law will 
make healthcare more affordable 
and will ensure that better care 
is provided. 

One of the counter attacks to 
these positive provisions is the 
question of whether we are, as 
some critics claim, running up the 
deficit? It depends on whom you 
ask, but the Congressional Bud- 
get Office, a non-partisan group 
that evaluates legislation, believes 
that this law will in fact reduce the 
deficit. Hence when deficit hawk 
republicans voted to repeal the 
law, they were ironically voting to 
increase the deficit. 


As a student of Juniata College, you will receive a 10 percent discount on 


all our menu items and featured items with your student ID card 
(some examples): 
* Maryland Style All Lump Crab Cakes * Shrimp in a Basket 
* Shrimp Scampi * Burgers, Clubs and More 
* Steaks * Soups & Appetizers 
* Malted Milkshakes 


STOP AT MILLER’S DINER, WHERE THE FOOD IS “TRAIN-STOPPIN’ GOOD” 





So far this law sounds too good 
to be true. Lower costs to the gov- 
ernment and better coverage, but 
what’s the catch? There has been 
a legal challenge to the Afford- 
able Care Act. Several judges have 
recently been debating the consti- 
tutionality of the law, some have 
determined it unconstitutional. 
However, constitutional experts 
from the Law Schools of Yale, the 
University of Chicago, George- 
town, Cornell and many others all 
believe the law is constitutional. 

The primary reason why this law 
is believed to be Constitutional is 
that Congress under Article I, Sec- 
tion 8, Clause 3 of the Constitution 
has the power to regulate interstate 
commerce. Health insurance is 
commerce and deals with com- 
merce between the states, so Con- 
gress can regulate it. 

While far from perfect, this law 
is useful in many ways. So when 
Republicans or Democrats vote for 
repeal they are voting against the 
interests of just about every young 
adult in America. 

Obama in his State of the Union 
Address insisted that he was will- 
ing to work to improve the law, but 
not to flat out repeal it. 

Young adults must continue 
to pay attention to the healthcare 
debate. Should it be repealed we 
should know the costs that it will 
have on us. 

What can you do to help 
protect your healthcare? First, 
pay attention to the healthcare 
debate and attempts to derail it. 
Second, contact your representa- 
tives when they try and take away 
benefits from young adults. Third, 
register to vote and vote for those 
candidates that support the health- 
care law. 

Politics is messy, and the 
healthcare debate is not going 
away. Make sure your protections 
don’t either. 
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Women’s basketball clinches home playoff game 


Eagles make 2010-11 historic season on and off the court through talent, charity and confidence 


By Erin McGin.ey 


12-3. That is the best post-winter 
break record that the women’s bas- 
ketball team has posted in history. 
With an overall record of 18-6 and 
an eight game win streak, we are 
definitely looking to make the his- 
tory books. A huge step was taken 
this past weekend when we hosted 
Moravian and Scranton at home. 

After an exciting 76-61 win 
against Moravian Friday night, we 
were ready to continue that into 
Saturday’s game against Scranton. 
After a tight first and second half, 
we ended up in overtime. Game 
deciding free throws were made 
by senior Jen Hnatuck for the 68- 
67 win. 

Freshman Kate McDonald knew 
what we had to do to prevail, “It 
felt pretty good. It felt good know- 
ing that no one on the team had 
beaten them before. We just had to 
continue playing how we played 
and knock down all the easy shots 
and then get defensive stops.” 

Sophomore Paige Robertson 
knows the importance of this past 
weekend and she feels the rivalry 
personally. “Moravian and Scran- 
ton are my biggest rivals. Every 
time we play those teams it is a big 
game. Both teams are really good, 
but we are better. It is always a 
good game. “ 

After this past weekend we are 
currently in first place in the Land- 


mark Conference for the first time 
in history. No matter the outcome 
of the final game, we are definitely 
hosting the first round of playoffs 
on Wednesday, Feb. 23. Holding 
this type of position is quite unusu- 
al for the team. “TI think it makes us 
play with more confidence. I think 
it helps us focus more on the aspect 
that we can just go out and play 
and do what we know how to do. 
We don’t have to have the anxiety 
or worry that if we lose a certain 
game then we’re done.” . 
Through the. first cycle of 
Landmark Conference play we 
were able to post a 6-2 record. 
The only loses that we encoun- 
tered were on the road at the 
beginning of the season at Susque- 
hanna University and Moravian 
College, which was also on the 
road. After the first cycle, the team 
was really able to come together. 
“T believe the biggest thing was 
that we started to really communi- 
cate,” said Robertson. “We came 
together on and off the court.” 
When it comes to making his- 
tory, JCWB has been on a roll. 
Another huge game just recently 
posted in the history books was a 
win for Juniata against Scranton 
on Jan. 14 with an 81-68 win. With 
only four wins against Scranton 
ever, Juniata was due for a win. 
This is the first time we have ever 


> see JCWB page 14 
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Junior guard Ashton Bankos takes a 3-point shot and scores against the Moravian Greyhounds. The Eagles:. 
won the Feb. 11 game, 76-61. The Eagles went on'to win in overtime the next day, 68-67, against Scranton. 





Despite limitations, IM sports garner interest 


Late night intramural sports gives students opportuni 


By ANDREW Hirscu 


Although Juniata has a rich tra- 
dition in varsity sports on College 
Hill, intramural sports (IM) have 
been gamering increased interest 
over the past few years despite 
some limitations. 

“IM sports are a chance for the 
student athlete and non-student 
athlete alike to have a physical out- 
let, a competitive outlet, and for the 
general student body to have the 
facilities here in this building avail- 
able to them,” said Scott McKen- 
zie, women’s soccer head coach. 

McKenzie has also been in- 
volved with IM sports for the past 
eleven years as the Intramural 
Sports Coordinator. 

“With the amount of aca- 
demic pressures that are on 
our students, IM sports give them a 
chance to have a physical outlet to 
compete, to blow off some steam, 
and to have a chance to establish 
camaraderie,” said McKenzie. 

However, some sports are more 
popular than others. “IM soc- 
cer is the most popular sport here 
followed by basketball. Bowl- 
ing is also incredibly popular,” 
said McKenzie. 

Juniata currently offers bas- 
ketball, bowling, fitness chal- 
lenge, soccer, and volleyball as 
IM sports. “When we brought 
in soccer a few years ago that 
definitely boosted the numbers, 
and that is also why volleyball 
has disappeared as the numbers 
have transferred over to soccer,” 
said McKenzie. 

Although McKenzie oversees 
all of the IM sports, he is not the 
only one organizing all of these ac- 
tivities. “Each year I have an intern 





that helps me run IM’s. IM’s fall 
under my administrative responsi- 
bility. I have worked with the busi- 
ness POE leaders to work out an 
internship to give an opportunity to 
provide some hands on experi- 
ence for students in management,” 
said McKenzie. 

One of these interns is junior 
Tessa Sternbach, who currently 
serves as the Intramural Sports In- 
tern and IM Basketball Organizer. 

“I used to play on a basket- 
ball team and I knew the person 
who was running it so I talked 
to Coach McKenzie and applied 
for the internship and got it. The 
internship «is worth four credits 
and there is some background pa- 


perwork that goes into as well,” 
said Sternbach. 

“Organizing IM basketball is 
pretty simple. I have meetings with 
Coach McKenzie on a weekly ba- 
sis and there is a lot of email corre- 
spondence with each IM team. We 
currently have the IM gym from 
10-1 every Sunday, Monday, and 
Wednesday,” said Sternbach. 

IM sports have seen an increase 
in participation each year over the 
last three to four years. Although 
this increase is evident, there are 
still some issues with IM sports. 

“Some cons of IM sports here 
at Juniata are that we do not have 
enough space, and we do not have 
enough time. The building is small 


ties for exercise and fri 
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Senior Zach Jensen fights for the ball against sophomore Marissa Pedro while playing intramural soccer. In 
addition to soccer, Juniata offers other sports such as IM basketball, volleyball, bowling and fitness challenge. 


so we have to try to accommodate 
a lot of people and that kind of lim- 
its our offerings,” said McKenzie. 

“One of the complaints I’ve 
been hearing is the 10-1 time slot. 
The midnight games are lowly at- 
tended. Some kids just don’t want 
to play ‘that late. Unless varsity 
teams shrink their practice sched- 
ule, this is the way it’s going to be,” 
said McKenzie. 

“Tt certainly does not play to 
our advantage that IMs are so 
late. Some people are just not 
able to come because of the time 
and the amount of work that 
they have to do so we have to work 
with what we have,” said Stern- 
bach. “Another con of IMs is that 


endly competition 


sometimes people can take it a lit- 
tle too seriously. There can be little 
fights every now and then.” 

IM sports are intended to. pro- 
vide the student body with the 
ability to express themselves ath- 
letically. IM sports are available 
to faculty as well. Something that 
comes along with this expression 
is the ability to propose the addi- 
tion of new sports or activities. 

“Tn regards to new offerings, the 
Gym Class Club is a great feeder 
program for students to turn some 
activities into IMs. If someone 
came to me and said floor hockey 
is big right now, then I would have 
no problem adding that as an IM,” 
said McKenzie. “Certainly the stu- 
dents can come to me if they have 
ideas for different IM offerings. 
They could also come through the 
intern because they are more vis- 
ible to the student body.” 

From the students’ perspective, 
senior Dan Allen has his own opin- 
ions regarding IM sports at Juniata. 
“Personally, I like the fact that IMs 
are offered late at night. It gives me 
time to go about my day and get 
my work done before going out to 
play a game,” said Allen, who has 
made the transition from basket- 
ball to soccer once it was offered a 
few years back. 

“To me, IM sports are competi- 
tive so that is what makes it fun. I 
enjoy the competitive aspect of IM 
sports so that is why I still play,” 
said Allen. 

Although Juniata may not have 
the perfect amount of time and 
space for intramural sports to take 
place, the experience of playing a 
sport, competing -in a sport and the 
camaraderie among peers still at- 
tracts students. 
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Men’s volleyball coaches return to alma mater 


Eagles getting boost from newcomers in their sie for the Pronran s seventh national CRAM ONSHIP 


By CAMERON ANDREW 


The men’s volleyball team’s 
season is in full swing and the Ea- 
gles are off to one of the best starts 
in Juniata volleyball history. This 
season the first time ever a men’s 
volleyball team has started with a 
5-0 record. 

With a current record of 10-5 the 
Eagles have already matched the 
number of wins that they achieved 
lat season. 

Disappointed with the ef 
fort from last year the team was 
excited to get off to a fresh 
start and make a run for a National 
Championship. 

This year is the final season of 
the Molten DII National Champi- 
onship as next year there will be an 
NCAA sanctioned DIT National 
Championship and the team would 
like nothing more than to capture 
the last Molten Championship and 
their seventh. 

The Eagles have brought 
in seven new freshmen that 
have had an immediate impact 
on the team. Alex McColgin 
and Ross Madden made their way 
into starting roles and are huge fac- 
tors in the team’s success thus far. 

Fellow freshman Will Powers, 
Ben Krouse and Chris Bair have 
all contributed to the team off the 
bench thus far. 

Paul Ejups and Matt Nizich 
have struggled with injures but are 
just now getting healthy and are 
looking to help the team in what- 
ever way possible. 

As well as welcoming seven 
new freshmen the Eagles added 
two new coaches, Head Hoach 


Kevin Moore, ’02, and Assistant 
Head Coach Pat Shawaryn, ’04. 
Moore has spent the last two 
seasons as an assistant coach for 
George Mason University in Vir- 


ginia, while Shawaryn had been: 


coaching Hempfield High School 
to a Pennsylvania state champi- 
onship. However, as alums both 
Moore and Shawaryn are very ex- 
cited to be back with the Eagles. 

“It’s a great feeling, in many 
ways it’s like coming home. Even 
after eight or nine years there are 
still a lot of familiar faces. It’s 
very comfortable .to return,” Said 
Moore. 

“The coaches in the athletic de- 
partment have really welcomed me 
in and helped me get comfortable 
with being on the different side of 


the coin here as a coach instead of . 


a player.” 

Shawaryni had similar feelings 
as Moore saying, “It’s great, I 
thought it would be a little differ- 
ent [being a coach not a player, but 
its really not. This is first time I’ve 
been able to coach with Kevin in- 
stead of against him which is nice. 
The school has been very generous 
and anything I have needed they 
have been on it right away. It’s 
been great,” said Shawaryn. 

Moore and Shawaryn played to- 
gether at Juniata for one season. “T 
played with Pat my senior year and 
his freshman year, and at the same 
time my freshman year was Pat’s 
brother’s senior year. It was really 
a passing of the torch playing un- 
der Pat’s brother and then being a 
mentor to Pat,” Said Moore. 

The two coaches compliment 
each other very well. “If you look 





at the backgrounds we come from 
I think it’s a good pairing that we 
have,” Said Moore. 

“Pat is very sound of the defen- 
sive side of things, whereasa former 
setter myself, the offense is where 
I am more comfortable and more 
knowledgeable. So it’s a good bal- 
ance, instead of having two people 
with the same strengths I feel like 
if we have questions we can turn to 
each other for the information we 
need.” 

“Tt’s helpful for the team as 
well, if they have a question that 
is defensive related, Pat’s go- 
ing to be the one that they can 
go. to and if its on the offensive 


side they can come see me and get 
the information they need,” said 
Moore. 

The Eagles have hit a bit 
of a rough patch the last two 
weeks losing four of their last five 
matches. 

One of those loses came to Ohio 
State University on Jan. 29. Two 
years ago the Eagles defeated the 
Buckeyes and once again they 
were looking for an upset. 

The Eagles came out strong and 
really made Ohio State fight for 
every point that they eared. Los- 
ing the match in four sets was of 
course disappointing but there is 
nothing wrong wit leaving it all on 
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Juniors John Almquist and Ben Wolff, and senior Chris Vrooman attempt a block against sixth ranked Stevens 
Institute of Technology on Feb. 9. The Eagles were defeated 3-2. The team plays Springfield on Feb. 18. 


the court. 
“Losing is never fun, a loss 
is a loss,” said sophomore 


middle John Prout. “But we fought 
hard.” 

However, we rebounded against 
NYU, trouncing the EIVA DI ri- 
vals in three straight sets with the 
scores of 25-16, 25-16 and 25-19, 

This victory helps the ea- 
gles out a lot in our chance of 
making the Molten DIII champi- 
onship and making a run for the 
seventh championship. 

The Eagles next play at home 
against EIVA rival and the DIII 
2010 National Championship 
Springfield College on Feb. 18. 





Women’s swimming prefers quality over quantity 


Eagles wrap up successful season at Landmark Championships despite carrying only five members 


By Jor PLUMER 


At first glance, a 5-12 record 
may seem less than impressive. 
But for the Juniata College Wom- 
en’s Swimming Team, comprised 
of only five swimmers and unable 
to rack up the points a full squad 
could, the 2010-11 campaign must 
be considered a success. The four 
freshmen and one junior are set 
to return next year and there is no 
reason to believe the program’s 
progression will slow down any- 
time soon. 

The Eagles entered the Land- 
mark Conference Championship 
Meet last weekend as the bottom 





seed, earning only 55 points on the 
season, while first place Scranton 
netted 512 points. 

Although ranked last in the 
conference after the regular sea- 
son, freshman Falon Snyder is 
content with the team’s perfor- 
mance this year. “I wouldn’t 
expect to be seeded anywhere oth- 
er than last. For a team this small to 
get 55 points is good,” said Snyder. 

The Eagles were confident 
heading into the culminating meet 
after wrapping up their regular sea- 
son with a tri-meet on January 29 
at Hood College. The team earned 
a win over Penn State Altoona and 
suffered a close loss to Hood. 


The team used this confidence 
to improve on their regular season 
finish by edging Goucher for sixth 
place out of the seven competing 
teams at the Conference Cham- 
pionships. This was not only an 
improvement from the regular sea- 
son, but also from last year’s sev- 
enth place finish at the same meet. 

This performance should pro- 
vide the team with a solid morale 
boost as they prepare for next year. 
The added year of experience for 
the five returnees should be essen- 
tial in continued improvements in 
the future. 

Although four of the five 
swimmers were freshmen this 
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Freshman Falon Snyder practices her backstroke in preparation for the 2011 Landmark Conference Swim- 
ming & Diving Championships, which began Feb. 11 at the United States Merchant Marine Academy. 


meet,” said O’Donnell. 


year, the Eagles refused to blame 
anything on youth, because they 
felt overall swimming experi- 
ence was the key. Despite Sny- 
der and fellow freshman Kathryn 
Viola’s standing as collegiate rook- 
ies, the two boast a combined 17 
years of competitive aeiomning 
experience. 

Viola and Snyder agreed that 
adjusting to swimming at this level 
was not too difficult. “The struc- 
ture of the practice was new,” said 
Snyder, but the adjustment was, 
“not that big.” 

The size of the roster affects the 
team in ways other than just the 
scoreboard. Head Coach Lauren 
O’Donnell believes another down- 
side to the shortage of numbers is 
the lack of flexibility she has when 
assigning the swimmers to events. 

“Everybody has their niche. Un- 
fortunately, they are stuck swim- 
ming the same events at every 
“There 
are a number of events that we 
don’t do because we don’t have 
enough swimmers. There’s only 
so much we can do with a roster of 
five girls.” 

The team is optimistic about 
carrying a full roster into the 
2011-12 season and will rely on 
O’Donnell’s recruiting prow- 
ess to do so. “Next year we plan 
to have more girls and better 
swimmers. The bigger team will 
produce better results,” said Viola. 

O’Donnell is excited about 
mixing her experienced swim- 
mers with the incoming 


freshmen. 

“Their camaraderie, how 
they feel about the team... 
will be placed on the incoming 
freshmen, which will add to 
the success of the program,” 
said O’Donnell. 

The team has a lot of pride about 
their success and camaraderie, but 
O’Donnell is just as happy about 
her team’s resiliency and work rate 
displayed throughout the year. 

“We've worked very hard this 
year. The goal is to swim fast even 
when your body is broken and 
sore, and they’ve done that really 
well this season,” said O’Donnell. 

Most would be quite impressed 
with the degree of commitment 
and discipline it takes to swim 
competitively in college, but to 
Snyder it is simply what they are 
there to do. “We practice hard, 
we train well, we don’t slack,” 
said Snyder. 

. O’Donnell was happy to reflect 
about this year’s team, then made 
her confidence in the team’s po- 
tential for next year clear with a 
simple statement. 

“T think they performed well 
[this year]. Last year we only had 
one win. [We] want the team to 
succeed,” said O’Donnell. 

And about her team’s chances 
for climbing out of the basement of 
the Landmark Conference stand- 
ings next year? 

“It’s not so difficult that it’s 
an unobtainable goal,” said 
O’Donnell. 
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Track team 


battling the 


stopwatch and the weather 
Winter months present challenge for runners 


By ANDREW REESE 


In order to excel in collegiate 
track and field, an intense training 
regimen is essential. The Juniata 
College track team struggles ev- 
ery year to establish a consistent 
training routine due to inclement 
weather during the winter months. 
Despite such limitations, some feel 


that training in the winter season 


can be advantageous. 

Such training constraints did not 
seem to affect junior Ceth Parker 
and freshman Katrina Woods on 
Saturday, February 12 as they set 
two Juniata records at the Bucknell 
Winter Classic. 

Last year, Parker set the Juniata 
3000 meter run record during the 
Bucknell Winter Classic, only 
to turn around and beat it once 
again this year with a time of 
8:55.63 seconds. 

Similarly, Woods established a 
new school record of 10:55.41 sec- 
onds in the 3000 meter run, break- 
ing the record of 10:48.36 seconds 
set in 2007 by Lia Bella. 

Some runners, including Woods 
and Parker, are actually finding 
ways to use the weather to their 
advantage. They are able to train 
harder, using the harsh cold weath- 
er to add diversity and uniqueness 
to their training. 

Assistant coach Doug Hoover 
focuses on adaptability by ad- 
justing training on the fly for his 
cross-country runners, hurdlers 
and sprinters. 

“All events are affected differ- 
ently by seasonal changes,” said 
Hoover. “Cross-country and dis- 
tance runners have built up their 
bodies by training consistently in 
all-weather conditions. Likewise, 
adjusting to the changing of sea- 
sons is a harder process for sprint- 
ers and throwers.” 

Juniata College does not have 
an adequate indoor track for train- 
ing when inclement weather hits. 
Additionally, competition for gym 
space is a common problem be- 
tween the athletic teams the late 


winter and early spring months. 

Throwers have limited oppor- 
tunities to practice when snow 
covers the ground, while sprinters 
are forced- to find new methods 
to get speed and strength out of 
small spaces. ~ 

Junior Vinny Smith, who com- 
petes in the hurdles and runs the 
400m, said, “Training in preseason 
conditions is tough but beneficial 
towards a successful season.” 

Smith admits the outdoor work- 
outs can be detrimental, though. 
This time of the year it is very hard 
on knees and shins due to the stress 
of hard pavement and the cold. 
“Building performance in the cold 
hardens your body and builds your 
confidence upon arrival to the out- 
door season,” says Smith. 

Avoiding injuries is essential, 
because all the training means 
nothing while a player is injured 
and on the sideline. All members 
of the team are aware of policy. 
“Tf presented with an issue, ad- 
dress it with preventative main- 
tenance. Modify your training to 
specifically meet your needs,” 
said Hoover. 

Hoover is fully aware of the 
challenges the training presents. 
“Staying motivated is another es- 
sential element to gaining perfor- 
mance in the preseason. Being a 
member of the Juniata College 
track team demands an intense 
and tiring lifestyle. Daily work- 
outs combined with meets every 
weekend requires athletes to man- 
age their time and take care of their 
bodies at a very high level,” said 
Hoover. 

Senior Courtney DeGemmis has 
been around four years and knows 
what it takes for her to perform 
at her best. “I try to do the best I 
can by training hard and getting as 
much meet experience possible,” 
said DeGemmis, who runs the 
400m and 200m. 

Most track athletes believe 
that the key to a successful track 
and field season can be made or 
broken in the first 35% of the 
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The Juniata track team stretches and warms up inside the Kennedy Sports and Recreation Center prior to 
practicing outside. The demanding practices have paid off as two runners, junior Ceth Parker and freshman 
Katrina Woods broke school records in the 3000 meter race last weekend at the Bucknell Invitational. 


preseason. A high quality and 
well-planned early season pro- 
gram will usually determine the 
rate of success for the upcoming 
outdoor season. 

“Train hard, but more impor- 
tantly, train smart,” said Hoover 
when discussing his current train- 
ing strategy. “Setting smart goals 
every week that help you build to- 
ward your overall preseason train- 
ing goal is ultimately the way to 
stay focused.” 

When asked to rate his season 


so far, Hoover said, “It’s like ev- 
ery other year, fun but demand- 
ing. Everyone is doing their best 
to work hard and commit as a 
team, but as usual we definitely 
have a ways to go to prepare for 
conference meets and our outdoor 
season.” 

The hardships and adversity 
track presents can be both ardu- 
ous and fulfilling. “It’s why we 
do track in the first place. We step 
onto the track everyday expecting 
it to be strenuous. We stick togeth- 


er as a team and feed off each other 
as we train hard to get through it,” 
said Smith. 

There is no questioning the 
fact that training for a sport as 
mentally and physically demand- 
ing as track and field in less than 
desirable conditions is anything 
but easy. 

But, the determination and re- 
siliency displayed by the Juniata 
Track and Field team is an insur- 
mountable force that will not allow 
anything to slow it down. 


JCWB supports breast cancer awareness by selling t-shirts 
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been able to sweep Scranton in a 
season. 

Yet another milestone occurred 
a few weeks ago. Head coach 
Danny Young-Uhrich set a Juniata 
Women’s Basketball coaching re- 
cord of 102 wins, the most wins 
ever as a Juniata Women’s Bas- 
ketball head coach. Coach Young- 
Uhrich only needed 7 seasons to 
accomplish this while the previ- 
ous record holder had 101 wins in 
9 seasons. 

“T knew coming in that we were 
pretty good, but it’s a lot more ex- 
citing now that we’re actually win- 
ning games,” said McDonald. “I 
will uphold the tradition at Juniata 
College with the same class we are 
doing it with right now.” 

JCWB closes out their regu- 
lar season this Saturday, Feb 19 
at home against backyard rival 
Susquehanna. Senior night festivi- 
ties for the two lone seniors, Jen 
Hnatuck and Erin McGinley, will 
take place before the game. If we 
win, we will hold home court ad- 
vantage throughout the Landmark 
Conference playoffs. 

The team is making moves off 
the court too. On Friday night, we 


hosted the third annual Pink Zone 
game. This is the first year that we 
raised money for the cause. The 
Alliance for Breast Care at J.C. 
Blair will see half of the proceeds 
from the 2011 Pink Zone t-shirt 
sale. Raffles, drawings, donations, 
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present at the event this year. Al- 
though the money is still being 
counted, it was the biggest Pink 
Zone event thus far. 

‘Tm excited to help to work 
towards a good cause, espe- 
cially because we helped out 


at JC Blair previously. We had _ 





firsthand experience at the be- 
ginning of the year and it’s nice 
just to give back,” said senior 
Jen Hnatuck, 

Robertson also felt good about 
her contributions. She said, “T 
helped by spreading the news 
about the game, I also sold shirts 


that helped raise money for 
breast cancer. I really enjoyed 
it because it is helping a great 
cause and will help make a change 
in the world.” 

It has been a historic season for 
the women’s basketball team on 
and offthe court. 
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Men’s basketball sweeps weekend series 


Eagles take down first place Scranton in dominating performance, making ECAC’s within reach 


By Divarri Ross 


Despite the men’s basketball 
team’s recent six game losing 
streak, we were able to bounce 
back with an eye opening sweep 
this past weekend. 

After beating Moravian on Fri- 
day Feb. 11, we were able to knock 
of the top team in the Landmark 
Conference the next day with a 
dominating 86-69 win over Scran- 
ton. We are currently sitting at 
sixth place in the Landmark. 

Even though the team’s losing 
streak has taken us out of the con- 
ference playoff hunt, we can still 
get an ECAC berth. 

ECAC stands for Eastern Col- 
lege Athletic Conference. The 
conference holds a post season 
tournament in which eight teams 
selected by a committee compete 
for the championship. We are hop- 
ing to get a winning streak going 
so we can grasp one of those spots 
by season’s end. 

In order to be selected for the 
ECAC tournament the team must 
have a .500 record against Divi- 
sion III schools. At the moment 
our record against Division II 
schools is 12-11. This means, with 
only one game left, that require- 
ment is covered. 

Following the strong weekend 
sweep, the team is confident that 
we can turn things around. 





“We lost two close games this 
past weekend, but that was the first 
time in a while that we looked like 
ourselves,” said freshman guard 
Jeremy Hays after losing to Mer- 
chant Marine to make the losing 
streak six. 

Hays was referring to how poor- 
ly the team has shot the ball lately. 
The team had a field goal percent- 
age of 45% for the first 16 games 
of the season. 

We had been shooting 36% 
from the field during the losing 
streak. In the Drew and Merchant 
Marine games we showed sigris 
of life, making some plays that we 
had struggled to make in the previ- 
ous four games. 

Hays said, “I think we started to 
get our confidence back which was 
a big step for us as a team coming 
down the stretch.” : 

That confidence showed against 
Moravian and Scranton as we shot 
almost 53% from the field for 
the weekend. 

The team had been working 
hard all week to prepare for the 
past weekend. Being a young 
team, we would love to get some 
postseason experience to prepare 
us for the future. 

Junior guard Dan Sekulski said, 
“We're really looking forward to 
making a push in these next couple 
of weeks. We work entirely too 
hard to finish this season poorly. 
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Freshman guard Jeremy Hays handles the ball against Moravian on Feb. 11. Hays scored 14 points, leading 
the Eagles to a 79-67 victory. He was selected as Landmark Conference player of the week. 


We want to finish the season be- 
ing the team that we know we 
are capable of being. We owe that 
to ourselves.” 

The final game of the season 
will be against Susquehanna Uni- 
versity on Saturday Feb. 19, which 


is also the final home game for 
lone senior Bruce Knowles. 

The team would like nothing 
more than to finish off Knowles’ 
career with a deep playoff run. 

Hays said, “We have been strug- 
gling a little bit as of late, but that 


n.the web! 
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does not mean we are going to 
stop fighting by any stretch of 
the imagination. 

“We are not going to lay down 
for anybody. We want to finish this 
season strong and send out Bruce 
the right way.” 








_announcing _ the 


16 Tue Back Pace 


By Joun T. HUFFSTETLER 


The end of this month, Feb. 
2011, will also be the end of Af 
rican American History Month, 
often referred to as “Black History 
Month.” 

The official website posted 
a disclaimer on their website, 


decision quietly. 

According to the Association 
for the Study of African American 
Life and History (ASALH), which 
established the month in 1976 and 
have celebrated it every year, they 
were running out of ideas, 

“We've pretty much covered all 
the history,” said an ASALH rep- 
resentative. “This year we tried re- 


nationwide 





‘the SHALLOT 


ally hard to fill up the entire month. 
A month is a long time you know. 
“We at ASALH believe we’ve 
discussed, presented, or published 
information conceming at least 


98% of African American history.’ 


So, close enough.” she added with 
a shrug of her shoulders. 

Other organizations involved 
in the month are The Library of 
Congress, the National Archives 
and Records Administration, the 
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National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities, and the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. 

All of these and other organiza- 
tions have agreed that it is time to 
end the month. 

Tn addition, since the month was 
established, each American presi- 
dent has issued African American 
History Month proclamations. 
Barak Obama was no exception. 

“We all know the stories about 
the invention of peanut but- 
ter, thanks to George Washing- 
ton Carver, and all of the other 
great achievements of African 
Americans. There are so many,” 
said Obama in his weekly ad- 
dress, pausing for a few sec- 
onds after listing Mr. Carver’s 
accomplishment. 


The Indiscernible Orb 


The Horoscopes in alignment for this week... 


By Horr THE Micurty Diviner 


i Aries 

Carelessly practices careless- 
ness. Food allergy? Take a gamble 
and close your eyes at Baker’s in- 
gredient lists. It will make eating 
there more exciting. Studying ev- 
ery night? Don’t overthink on your 
next test. Just wing it. The profes- 
sor will not only ask relatively easy 
questions, but they will actually be 
impressed by your extemporane- 
ous skills. Worried about your 
mortality? Drop out of school to 
become a monk. 


ty Virgo 


Take gluttony to a new level. 
Food and drink are great places to 
start, but don’t forget to exagger- 
ate often neglected parts of your 


life. Try wearing 18 pairs of socks 
instead of just 1. Make 109 Sheetz 
runs a night (one for each possible 
combination of cheeseburger). 
Run to State College instead of just 
downtown. Watch every movie. 


i 


With Valentine’s Day still on 
the mind, it is time to do some reps 
on the love machine. Make sure 
to ask as many people out as pos- 
sible as fast as you can. Use stan- 
dard pick-up lines for efficiency. 
And always dress for success (i.e. 
in a suit shaped like a chocolate 
heart—everyone loves chocolate). 


95 Cancer . 
Honestly, be honest. Have dark, 
festering skeletons buried deep in 


7 ARCHER, YOU WANNA Y 


that secret passageway at the back 
of your closest? It is time to bring 
them out, even put on a marionette 
show. Have a crush? Make a post- 
er proclaiming your love and hoist 
it up on the flagpole. And always, 
when in doubt, blurt it out. 


au“ 
~m™ Aquarius 
In these often depressing win- 

ter months, reach out to those in 
need to bring smiles to their faces. 
Someone had a bad day? Ask them 
to retell every detail and commis- 
erate with them by pointing out 
how awful it all must have been. 
Someone’s pet just passed away? 
Bring them a new one and con- 
vince them it is better. Someone 
complaining about the cold? Buy 
them a box of Hot Tamales. 
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US Abolishes African American History Month 


“February has been, for so many 
of us, a venue to show all of the 
great accomplishments of a group 
that has often been undervalued 
and understated. But since my 
election I’d say we’re even now,” 
added Obama. 

Some citizens disagreed with 
the decision. 

“This is just outrageous,” said 
Victoria Clearfield, a representa- 
tive of the NAACP. “Just because 
you showcase an historical mo- 
ment or talk about someone’s prior 
accomplishments, doesn’t mean 
that you can check it off your list. 
The process is ongoing.” 

Other citizens thought the deci- 
sion was justified. 

“Yeah, I don’t really know of 
any new black history happen- 


Where on campus? 


ing today. I mean, sure, if Obama 
does something cool that could 
be considered African American 
history, but the news will prob- 
ably cover that. Plus, that’d be 
weird to have a month celebrat- 
ing Obama,” said Mark Hamilton, 
a Huntingdon resident. 

While many citizens have 
voiced opinions about the decision 
to end the month of awareness, 
some were barely aware of it. 

As of right now, organizations 
and the federal government are 
considering replacements for Af- 
rican American History, Month. 
In contention are Hot Dog Eat- 
ing Contests History Month and 
American Hotrods History Month 
sponsored by Ford, GM and 
Chevrolet. 
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Do you know where the above picture was 
taken? Send your guess to “The Juniatian” at 
juniatian@juniata.edu. 
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BUT IDONT THINK THAT ANY REAL 
FRIEND OF MINE WOULD SAY SOMETHING 
‘SO NEGATIVE AND TRULY MEAN IT 
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Bailey Oratorical displays excellence in speech 
For the second time, the ‘person of the year’ prompt was chosen for competitors 


By ALLISON BLUMLING 


The evening of March 1, 2011 
brought an emotionally charged, 
inspiring experience to students, 
staff and the Juniata commu- 
nity alike in the final round of the 
annual Baily Oratorical speech 
competition. 

Out of the 39 students who 
signed up for the preliminary round 
of the competition on Feb. 19, only 
seven were chosen by the judges 
to move the. public with their ar- 
gument from the Suzanne von 
Leibig theatre stage. The finalists 
this year were sophomores Bryan 
Aungst, Jewel Daniels and James 
Taylor, juniors Maeve Neiswanger 
and Ellen Santa Maria and seniors 
Katie Shughrue, Janelle Smith. 

Donna Weimer, professor of 
communication, commended the 
volume of student interest in the 
competition. “There are speech 
contests at other places where they 
can’t even get people to sign up, 





and here, we have a wealth of stu- 
dents taking an opportunity here to 
take a stand on a tough idea, and 
present it eloquently,” she said. 

A wide range of topics have 
been chosen for the Bailey over the 
years, with some that were specifi- 
cally targeted to the Juniata audi- 
ence, and others, like this year’s, 
that are more broad. 

This year, each contestant had 
six to eight minutes to nominate 
their “Person of the Year” for 2010 
and provide a compelling argu- 
ment supporting their choice. 

The prompt created an expan- 
sive avenue for expression among 
student participants. “In this case, 
the prompt gives [students] the 
option to nominate a man, wom- 
an, group of people or an idea 
that, for better or worse, impacted 
the course of events in 2010,” 
said instructor in communication 
Sarah Worley. 

“This is one of the few topics 
that has ever been done twice, and 


students just seem to resonate with 
it,” said Weimer. “They just like 
the open-endedness of being able 
to choose a person or an idea.” 

“I just went through the first 
round, and it was a great experi- 
ence,” said international student 
Guillermo Sanchez. “I enjoyed it 
even though I was not selected [for 
the final].” 

The Bailey has experienced a 
steady increase in popularity over 
the years, and is well attended by 
alumni and those in the campus 
community. “It used to be in fac- 
ulty lounge and then that over- 
flowed and it went to the ballroom 
and then to the von Leibig theatre. 
I think that’s significant that it’s be- 
come such a huge, important event 
on campus,” said enrollment assis- 
tant Jane Croyle. 

“Tt has become a standing room 
only event, so much so that we 
have taken to streaming it [over the 


> see BAILEY page 4 
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In her winning speech, sophomore Jewel Daniels highlighted global 
communication. This is Daniels’ first showing in the Bailey Oratorical. 
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Dan Dubois recently was promoted to the full-time head coach of Juniata men’s soccer. The team has 
improved since his first year. This past fall, they broke their winning percentage record, finishing at 9-8-1. 


Dubois promoted to full-time 


Head mens soccer coach brings years of experience 


By SETH RUGGIERO 





Dan Dubois has been promot- 
ed to full-time head coach of the 
Juniata men’s soccer program. 
The decision was announced Jan. 
31 by interim Athletic Director 
Greg Curley. 

While his responsibilities within 
the soccer program increase, Du- 


bois will maintain his assistant 
coaching position for the Juniata 
men and women’s track and field 
team. He will continue work- 
ing with the team’s sprinters and 
jumpers, as he has for the past 
two seasons. 

“Since I started coaching in ’02, 
this is ultimately what I wanted, 
to be a full-time head coach,” said 


Dubois. “TI love working with stu- 
dent athletes because of their dedi- 
cation to the game. I want to help 
these student athletes achieve their 
goals on and off the field.” 

Dubois was hired by Juniata in 
2004, as part-time assistant coach 
for men and women’s soccer. After 





> see COACH page 7 











Quidditch offically 
approved as a club 
New RSO based on “Harry Potter” 


By JAMES DULANEY 





Quidditch, the sport invented 
and popularized by the “Harry 
Potter” series, has recently been 
approved as a club at Juniata. 

Practices will begin after spring 
break and its founders hope that 
they will soon be able to perform 
at the inter-collegiate level. 

The club was founded by fresh- 
man president Hillary King and 
freshman vice-president Anshu 
Chawla. They were also aided 
by Professor of Communications 
Donna Weimer, who will act as 
both their advisor and coach. 

Many schools, including Princ- 
eton College, Harvard Univer- 
sity and Amherst College have 
already formed competitive Quid- 
ditch clubs that follow a charter 
established by the International 
Quidditch Association. Vermont’s 
Middlebury College created these 
standards in 2007. 

The IQA is now comprised of 
over 1000 teams worldwide and 
culminates with its annual Quid- 
ditch World Cup. 

“Last year I watched You- 
Tube videos about Quidditch and 
I thought ‘This is cool!’ I hoped 


to go to college and try this out, 
put something like this to life,” 
said Chawla. 

King played on a Quidditch 
team in high school. “It was a lot 
of fun,” King said. “I just thought 
it would be a good fit here.” 

Twenty-five students have al- 
ready signed up and the general 
reaction has been very positive. 
“Turnout is very enthusiastic. 
Quidditch itself is a combination 
of many sports,” said Chawla. 
“There’s running, tackling, it’s 
like dodgeball, rugby... It defi- 
nitely is open to lot of people with 
different interests. 

“We’ve got a broad variety of 
people,” said King. “We have a 
lot of people from the rugby team, 
as well as other sports teams, and 
many Harry Potter fans.” 

“T definitely think it is an inter- 
esting idea,” said junior Kerrick 
Dando. “But, what I want to know 
is how will they adapt a game with 
so many fantasy elements to be 
playable in the real world?” 

Those familiar with the Harry 
Potter phenomenon know that 
Quidditch is played on flying 





> see QUIDDITCH page 3 
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Juniata Connect 


New site can help with job searching 


By Patrick OELSCHLAGER 





Through its new online net- 
working tool, Juniata Connect, the 
Juniata Alumni Office is making 
it easy for students of the past and 
present to connect in new and pro- 
ductive ways. 

Juniata Connect is the College’s 
attempt to revolutionize the way in 
which alumni can relate to current 
students and each other. The new 
Web site is essentially a dynamic 
alumni directory, one where alum- 
ni enter their information about de- 
grees completed, businesses they 
own, Juniata clubs of which they 
were a part and much more. 

The site is being created to 
allow alumni to give back to 
Juniata in the way they most want 
to. Director of Alumni Relations 
Jim Watt used surveys to conclude 
that way is “through helping current 
students.” 

Juniata Alumni Association 
President Bruce Moyer echoed 
these feelings on behalf of the 
Alumni Association. “The Alumni 
Association has béen very sup- 
portive of efforts at the Alumni 
office to create Juniata Connect,” 
said Moyer. “[We] really encour- 
aged the development of some- 
thing like what became Juniata 
Connect.” 

Vice President of Advance- 
ment and Marketing Gabe Wel- 
sch agrees that this is a priority of 
many Juniata alumni. “Tt’s heart- 
ening to see the degree to which 
virtually every alum that I meet 
with is interested in being avail- 
able for students,” said Welsch. 

The site itself is a result of net- 
working between the college and 
a 1995 Juniata graduate, Gunter 
Volders. Volders is the COO of 
Intelmarx, the company that pro- 
vides the networking software for 
the project. Volders is excited to be 
working on the project. 

“From an alum perspective,” 
said Volders, “I think it’s a great 
concept, because it’s one platform 
where you can bring alumni to- 
gether.” And as Intelmarx’s COO, 
Volders is grateful to have Junia- 
ta’s business as well as a chance 
to help his alma mater. “I would 
like to thank Juniata for granting 
us this project,” said Volders. “It’s 
not a small undertaking, and it def- 
initely will be something positive 
for them and for us.” 

According to Welsch the Web 
site is something that has been 
in the works for a while. “Only 
recently has the technology and 
the affordability and also the 
general technoliteracy of individu- 
als all sort of come together,” said 
Welsch. 

Both Welsch and Watt were 
quick to emphasize that Juniata 
Comnect is not the same as popu- 


lar social networking sites, such 
as Facebook, but a different beast 
entirely. “This is a very targeted 
community with people who are 
there for a very specific purpose,” 
said Welsch. “You may not use 
it as often as you use Facebook, 
but you might get more out of the 
interaction.” 

“The stand-out part [about Juni- 
ata Connect] is that you’re dealing 
with people that you have a close 
relationship with,” said Volders. 
He recognized that the site itself 
is also designed to be more 
personal. Since it is open only to 
Juniata students, alumni and other 
people connected to the College, 
Volders said, “Juniata College can 
tailor... the information that goes 
into the community to the needs of 
that community.” 

Freshman ‘Nick Deebel, who 
is hoping to pursue a career in 
the health professions, said, “I do 
think it’s a really good idea for 
internships (in the health profes- 
sions) because for Juniata stu- 
dents to have an internship with 
someone who’s gone through the 
Juniata program- that health care 
professional is going to know what 
you’re going through.” 

Senior Alyssa Kress sees the 
value of Juniata Connect in the 
ability to find opportunities in a 
tough economy. “That would be 
incredibly useful,” said Kress af- 
ter hearing about the site. “I’m 
having so much trouble finding a 
job right now, so having the alum- 
ni there would hopefully ease 
my struggle.” 

Kress has had some trouble us- 
ing Juniata’s current networking 
resources. “I’ve e-mailed some 
people and never gotten any re- 
sponses so it’s like, is it an up to 
date e-mail?” said Kress. “Mak- 
ing sure that it’s up to date infor- 
mation would be very useful.” 

Freshmen Connor Robinson 
and Nate Alter both agree that the 
site will be a valuable resource. 
“The opportunities that it presents 
to students are great,” said Alter. 
Robinson agreed, saying, “they’re 
on the right track.” 

“The challenge is to get the 
word out there, to have people start 
using it,” said Welsch. Alter, Rob- 
inson, Deebel and Kress were all 
supportive of the idea, but none of 
them had heard of Juniata Connect 
before being interviewed. Many 
other students asked about Juniata 
Connect have met the questions 
with confused looks. 

However, the site is still in its in- 
fancy. As more people learn about 
it, Juniata Connect will improve. 
“We.want to see feedback... from 
users,” said Volders. ‘What is it 
that they’re looking for and it’s not 
there?” The Web site can be found 
at http://Awww.juniataconnect.org. 


Do you think an online networking system 
just for the Juniata community would be 
useful? 


Yes, that would 
be really practical. 


Maybe, I would 
have to try it. 
No, Facebook is 
better, 


I’m not sure. 





Out of 90 total participants. 
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Women’s Basketball 
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The women’s basketball team beat the University of Scranton by a huge margin of 67-49 on Feb. 26. 
This win gave them their first Landmark Conference championship in team history. Juniata will host the 
first and second round of the NCAA Division Ili Tournament on Friday, March 4, and Saturday, March 5. 





Alum creates internet radio site 
Hitch Radio competes with Pandora for web listeners 


By Pum ALEXANDER 


A revolutionary new Internet 
music application created by Ju- 
niata alumnus Ayinde Alakoye 
‘94 could provide listeners simple 
access to any genre of music 
or performer. 

The new application, Hitch Ra- 
dio, is not a broadcasting station, 
but an Internet tool that will allow 
listeners to type in any artist or 
genre, directing listeners to over 
33,000 radio stations around the 
world that are currently playing 
the specific selections. 

The web will also connect users, 
creating a global listening com- 
munity. “This is where the social 
networking aspect comes in and 
is also integrated in with Face- 
book,” said Hitch Radio execu- 
tive and marketing assistant senior 
Casey Baum. 

The idea of Hitch Radio has 
been in the making since 2007. “In 
2007, the company was...found- 
ed, as [Alakoye] was looking 
for a better answer with music,” 
said Baum. 

Since then, countless amounts 
of drafts and ideas have been 
made surrounding the completion 
of Hitch Radio. With a successful 
business model set in motion, Ala- 
koye and Baum have the website 
outsourced and ready for launch 
in April. 

First, users will create an ac- 
count that will be used for the 
social networking aspect. After- 
wards, users can then search for 
their favorite artist, radio station or 
song. Through this, the application 
will search radio stations world- 
wide and connect them to the us- 
ers’ station. 

A competitor already out on the 
Internet market is Pandora Radio. 
Both Pandora and Hitch Radio 
are alike in that users can choose 
music preferences. However, they 
differ in that Hitch Radio deals 
with live radio stations and one 
artist or song, whereas Pandora 
brings about similar music based 
on a user’s preferences to one art- 
ist or genre, introducing users to 
new artists and songs. “Basically, 


the problem with Pandora is that 
you can’t pick your song; you 
type something in and it will just 
go straight to your genre,” said 
Baum. 

This is only one problem Hitch 
Radio’s creators see with Pan- 
dora’s approach. Another problem 
they see is the way Pandora gains 
revenue. Hitch Radio will thrive 
off of Internet advertisements, 
and, as a whole, is projected to 
dominate Pandora in revenue re- 
turn back to radio stations. 

Pandora sends 70 percent of 
its revenue back to the sources 
that put their music on its site. 
Hitch Radio, in contrast, make 
pure profit, as they will have little 
to no expenses and will begin to 
sell Internet advertisements. More 
publicity to the radio stations is al- 
ways a plus for the slowly declin- 
ing interest in radio. 

“TRadio stations] will be able to 
gain more listeners due to the us- 
ers of Hitch Radio and-gain more 
publicity,” said junior Robert Sas- 
sen. 

Hitch Radio will be able to al- 
low users to not only be'able to 
search for their music and to share 
with other users, but they find 
music that they did not know of 
before. “Since I thoroughly enjoy 
listening to. music while’I study, 
Hitch Radio will allow me to ex- 
pand my worldly views of music,” 
said freshman Jackie Swain. 

Gaining more users to switch 
from Pandora to Hitch Radio 
may be one of Hitch Radio’s big- 
gest problems. Even with’ all the 
positives in Hitch Radio’s ap- 


proach, many students are skep- 
tical about switching over from 
Pandora, Last.fm and other Inter- 
net music applications. 

“T use Pandora at least once 
a week when I don’t really feel 
like actively choosing the music I 
want to listen to,” said sophomore 
Anna Henzy. 

Sophomore Hannah Breen also 
remains wary about trying Hitch 
Radio. “I probably won’t [switch], 
unless my friends do because I 
am so used to using Pandora,” 
said Breen. 

However, upon hearing of 
Hitch Radio, Henzy said, “Most 
of the music I listen to is not on 
the radio, and Pandora has a lot of 
non-mainstream music channels 
on its site.” 

The indie music crowd, or peo- 
ple with different music prefer- 
ences, may not be too impressed 
with Hitch Radio, as radio stations 
are very repetitive in their song 
selection and may not play their 
favorite songs. “The website may 
not even be able to find some of 
my favorite songs or the type of 
music I like,” said freshman Al- 
lison Smith. 

This initial assumption can be 
thwarted because Hitch Radio 
switches from station to station 
“You do not sit on the same sta- 
tion, you search the same way 
Grooveshark does, or you can 
make your own playlist,” said 
Baum. 

Nevertheless, Hitch Radio 
may bring about a big change 
in those who use Internet music 
applications. 


Do you enjoy listening to music while 
you study? 


ry 
Yes, music helps me 
focus on homework. 


Sometimes, if] 
am in the mood. 


No, I get 
too distracted. 


Out of 90 total participants. 
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By Micnartt MELVIN 


In keeping with Juniata tradi- 
tion, the 2011 Juniata class officers 
presented the next installment of 
the annual class gift on Saturday, 
Feb. 26. This year the class gift 
is a clock entitled: “What Time is 
it Juniata?” and the officers along 
with the graduating class are anx- 
ious to see the clock construction 
undertaken. 

“We had a lot of fun thinking of 
different ways to address it,” said 
Alicia Dahl, senior class gift offi- 
cer. “Some of the possible locations 
are down by Moore Street near the 
Juniata College sign enabling it to 
be accessed by the community and 
another general location would be 
out on the Quad.” 

The clock will be illuminated 
and have four faces. Students who 
donate at least $150 will get their 
name engraved in a plaque on the 
base of the clock. Those who do- 
nate over $200 will receive recog- 
nition in the highest level plaque 
on the clock. 

The task of choosing a gift was 
difficult for the Class 2011 Gift Of- 
ficers. 


“There wasn’t much input from 
the students last year, even though 
the gift was great,” said Dahl. “So 
this year we decided to make it a 
free for all; any senior could tell 
us what the senior gift should be, 
from the responses we received 
from the students the class officers 
went to Dr. Kepple and the Devel- 
opment Offices, and we presented 
the top six choices which were 
picked from combined responses.” 

“Tt’s not one of those gifts that’s 
really meant to function for people, 
it’s more of a momentum.” said 
Travis Raup student body presi- 
dent. “I think its going to be some- 
thing that our class can look back 
on when we come back twenty 
years from now.” 

The 2010 class gift is still being 
executed. It was planned in three 
phases, each individually giving 
better handicap access to Ellis. 
Phase one has been completed 
with the new external elevator in 
the front of the building and the 
implementation of electric operat- 
ing doors to the rear of the building 
near the handicap parking spots. In 
addition to that, there is a new sign 
on the street front notifying drivers 
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Street clock unveiled as 2011 senior class gift 


Those who donate over $150 will have their names engraved on a special plaque 





PHOTO COURTESY OF SENIOR CLASS OFFICERS 


This year, the senior class members considered the input of students in deciding the final gift selection. The 
actual location of the clock has not yet been decided and funds are being collected to meet the $25,000 goal. 


of the handicap accessible parking. 

The class gift for 2009 was fo- 
cused more on centering students’ 
concentration with the labyrinth in 
front of Beeghly Library. 


“To ‘walk’ the labyrinth you 
start and follow the meander- 
ing path until it leads you to the 
center,” explains David Wit- 
kovsky, chaplain at Juniata. “The 


metaphor is that as you walk to- 
ward the center, you clear your 
mind and find your own center. 


> see CLASS GIFT page 7 





Cupcake Lane offers students a variety of treats 
New freshman-run business delivers unique and freshly mage Cares to campus 


By ALISON TSENG 


Begun by freshman Heather 
Hodge, Cupcake Lane is a small 
enterprise that bakes desserts and 
delivers them to students on cam- 
pus. The business’ mission is “to 
challenge conventional perception 
of a typical cupcake by offering 
unique alternatives.” 

“I’ve been baking cupcakes for 
a couple of years for my family 





and friends. I started off as an en- 
vironmental science POE but then 
changed my mind,” Hodge said. 
“My parents convinced me to try it 
out [making cupcakes]. I had more 
time in the spring because I wasn’t 
playing soccer. It kind of gave me 
something to do.” 

She also said that junior Han- 
nah Morgan and senior Caitlin 
Bigelow, both students who have 
started businesses through JCEL, 


PHOTO COURTESY OF HEATHER E 
Cupcake Lane is a small business recently created by freshman Heather 
Hodge. After baking the desserts in the Tussey and Terrace kitchen, she 
delivers them to students on campus. She will also take special orders. 


encouraged her to act on her ideas. 

Hodge has not yet affiliated 
Cupcake Lane with JCEL because 
of the nature of her business. 

“T didn’t really need it [JCEL], I 
don’t need a lot of money to get it 
started. I only needed about $200- 
$300 to buy cooking supplies. 
But my mom paid for that,” said 
Hodge. “I went through a rush of 
starting out and now I’m going to 
establish Cupcake Lane.” Hodge 
currently takes most of her orders 
from friends and those on campus, 
and also sells her products at con- 
cession stands and sporting events. 

Cupcake Lane creates desserts 
ranging from mini cupcake bites 
to cupcakes that look like panda 
bears and butterflies. “I get my 
ideas through cookbooks,” said 
Hodge. “T also get my ideas from 
Hello Cupcake, a blog.” 

Cupcake Lane also has unique 
flavors like cookies and cream, 
cheesecake and carrot. 

Hodge said that the strangest 
creation that she has produced 
was a caramel turkey cupcake at 
Thanksgiving. The most creative 
was a cupcake decorated to look 
like lo mien. When asked to de- 
scribe Cupcake Lane in one word, 
Hodge said, “Yummy.” 

“Oh my God, they’re so rich and 
moist and gooey!” said sophomore 
Danielle Zappa, who has tasted 
Hodge’s cupcakes. 


As of now, Hodge is baking and 
decorating the cupcakes in the Tus- 
sey/Terrace kitchen. However, she 
is looking for an alternative loca- 
tion to continue her venture. “My 
first change is that I find an actual 
kitchen, but I first need to look 
at how much it would cost,” she 
said. “If renting a kitchen would al- 
low me to make the same amount 
of cupcakes and make enough 
money, that would determine if I 
could continue.” 

Freshman Zach Strouse also en- 
joys Hodge’s products. “My first 
reaction was ‘Wow, they are ab- 
solutely delicious! I love them, I 
want to marry them!’” 





PHOTO COURTESY OF HEATH ER HODGE 
Hodge’s unique desserts are receiving positive reviews. Individual cup- 
cakes cost $2.50 and a half dozen mini cupcake pops are priced at $5. 


Junior Jenny Novak agrees. 
“The cupcakes are almost as good 
as her sweet personality.” 

Agatha Wagoner said “Oh my 
god. What else can you say? It 
tastes like heaven. I’ve never tast- 
ed anything like this.” 

Prices range from $5 for a half 
dozen mini cupcake pops to $2.50 
for a quirky cupcake. Hodge will 
also take custom requests. To or- 
der from Cupcake Lane, visit the 
business’ Facebook page or e-mail 
cupcakehodge@gmail.com. The 
best time to order is during the 
week, as Hodge makes the cup- 
cakes on Friday nights and week- 
ends. 





Magical sport undergoes some changes to become a reality 


> from QUIDDITCH page | 


broomsticks. The club these stu- 
dents are establishing, however, 
plays muggle (non-wizard) Quid- 
ditch, which creatively makes up 
for the lack of fantastic elements. 

Though not of the flying variety, 
this Quidditch is still played with 
a broomstick between 
player’s legs. 

There are four different posi- 


each . 


tions on a team. The Chasers seek 
to throw a ball, called the quaffle, 
through a hoop and score points. 

The keepers serve as goalies 
against the chasers. beaters throw 
balls called bludgers at the chasers 
and other team’s beaters to assist 
in defense. 

Finally, the seeker‘s duty is to 
catch the flying golden snitch, 
which earns 150 points and ends 
the game. 


In muggle Quidditch, however, 
the snitch is played by a non-team 
member, often a cross-country 
athlete, who runs around the field 
dressed in gold and serves the 
same purpose. 

The game will continue until the 
snitch is captured, unless agreed 
upon otherwise by both teams and 
the referee. 

“What could be better than run- 
ning around on broomsticks pre- 


tending we can fly?” said freshman 
Sarah “Kay” Kogod. “I’m hoping 
it becomes more popular than all 
the other club sports combined.” 

The team hopes to run practices 
twice a week, though a location has 
not yet been determined. As there 
are seven players per team, the 
founders hope to have two teams 
to practice against one another. 

In the future they hope to pur- 
chase all regulation equipment, 


though for now they will make 
their own hoops and use their own 
broomsticks for games, 

“We're starting very simple 
and then our goal for next year is 
to join the IQA,” said Chawla. We 
want to be a part of that [Quidditch 
community] and connect to the 
colleges around us.” 

Anyone interested in joining can 
email Professor Weimer, Hillary 
King or Anshu Chawla. 
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Faculty receive annual awards 


Professors nominated for Gibbel and Beachley 
awards will be announced at spring convocation 


By Kayci NELSON 


Faculty awards are given to 
recognize acclaimed professors in 
honor of their commendable ac- 
complishments. Distinguished fac- 
ulty members at Juniata College 
receive awards at spring convoca- 
tion. 

For the annual spring convoca- 
tion, students, faculty, alumni and 
trustees nominate distinguished 
professors or faculty members for 
one of three awards. These faculty 
awards are The Beachley Distin- 
guished Award for Academic Ser- 
vice, The Beachley Distinguished 
Award for Teaching and The 
Henry H. ‘57 and Joan R. Gibbel 
Award for Teaching Excellence. 

In the 2009-2010 school year, 
The Beachley Distinguished 
Teaching Award was awarded to 
Dr. Michael D. Boyle, the William 
J. von Liebig chair in biomedi- 
cal sciences. Dr. Celia B. Cook- 
Huffman, W. Clay and Kathryn H. 
Burkholder professor of conflict 
resolution, received The Beachley 
Award for Distinguished Academ- 
ic Service 

Starting in the 1988-89 aca- 
demic year, The Beachley Award 
for Distinguished Teaching and 
The Beachley Award for Distin- 
guished Academic Service were 
added from a grant by Donovan 
Beachley. Each professor who 
receives one of these awards re- 
ceives $5,000. 

For each award, the faculty 
member has to fit specific criteria 
for nomination. Criteria for the 
Distinguished Teaching Award in- 
clude comprehensive knowledge 
of the professor’s field, stimulation 
of thinking for understanding and 
scholarly activities. For the Distin- 
guished Academic Service Award, 
criteria include distinguished. re- 
search, publications and outstand- 
ing services to students and the 
college. 

Boyle, the previous Beachley 


Distinguished Teaching Award 
Winner, stimulates his lessons 
through critical thinking activi- 
ties. “My classes focus more on 
interaction opposed to memoriz- 
ing information. In class, we have 
special topics of the day and the 
answer involves outside research. 
The students are not going to find 
the answer simply in their text- 
book,” said Boyle. 

Sophomore Becca Swaintek, 
who had Boyle for class and as an 
advisor, knows him as a person- 
able, helpful professor. “One day 
I was upset and needed professor 
Boyle to sign a paper. I ran into 
him outside of von Liebig when 
he was on his way to play tennis. 
He stopped, came back inside and 
talked to me for a couple minutes 
and reassured me to come back the 
next day and talk to him about life 
in general,” said Swaintek. 

Provost Jim Lakso also com- 
mented on additional winner’s 
honors. “Award winners also re- 
ceive their names on plaques in 
Dale Hall in Brambaugh. The 
plaques go back to the first Beach- 
ley Award winners in 1968,” said 
Provost Lakso. 

The Gibbel Award for Teach- 
ing Excellence is granted to a ten- 
ure track faculty member. Faculty 
members teaching only six years 
or less are considered. The award 
is given to exemplary faculty 
members who have made notable 
progress and contribution to their 
academic program. 

Nominees are assessed based 
on teaching excellence, active 
engagement in scholarship and 
contribution to the academic pro- 
gram. The assessment categories 
are weighted 60, 20 and 20 per- 
cent respectively. Kathleen Biddle, 
assistant professor of education, 
was the 2009-10 recipient of the 
Gibbel Award. 

Sophomore Benjamin Tritsch, 
elementary education POE, has 
had class with Biddle for two 
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years. “One of the things we are 
learning in class is language devel- 
opment. Professor Biddle brings in 
mirrors so we can watch ourselves 
talk. This is such a different way 
of teaching compared to learn- 
ing straight out of a book. I have 
learned so much more this way 
compared to conventional, boring 
ways,” said Tritsch. 

Sophomore Jennifer Ashcraft, 
an elementary education POE 
relates to Biddle’s positive atti- 
tude towards teaching. “Profes- 

’ sor Biddle is really outgoing and 
very nice. She makes you feel re- 
ally comfortable around her and I 
could approach her with any prob- 
lem, issue or question I may have. 
She comes in with a positive atti- 
tude and is ready to teach us and 
learn from us at the same time,” 
said Ashcraft. 

Biddle was recently promoted 
for tenure but was previously a fac- 
ulty member who taught for less 
than six years at the time the award 
was given. “J think it’s wonderful 
the Gibbel family recognizes ju- 
nior faculty who strive in their ca- 
reers and excellence in teaching,” 
said professor Biddle. 

The committee who decides the 
winners consists of the president, 
provost, president of student gov- 
ernment and the three previous 
award winners. 

Upon request, nominees submit 
additional information if the com- 
mittee needs help reaching a deci- 
sion. 

Nominations are solicited from 
students by April 1 of each year. 
To nominate a professor, students, 
faculty, alumni and trustees must 
submit a response to why that fac- 
ulty member deserves the award. 

“T think the faculty awards is 
a very good way for Juniata Col- 
lege to recognize the contributions 
that our faculty members make 
as teachers. The donations from 
both families are very generous,” 
said Lakso. 


Sophomore orator takes top prize 


> from BAILEY page I 


Internet] so that people would have 
access to it because they wanted 
it,” said Weimer. 

“T’ve never seen it before, but 
I'd like to,” said freshman Anwar 
Moledina. “T think it”Il be a fantas- 
tic demonstration of communica- 
tion on a practical level.” 

Weimer noted that while only 
a fraction of the participants who 
participated in the Bailey this year 
are communication POEs, the 
learning experience it offers ben- 
efits students of all disciplines. 
“No matter what you do, now and 
in the future, your ability to speak 
and write effectively will be cru- 
cial to your success and your hap- 
piness,” said Weimer. “Learning 
how to craft a message, to think 
about your audience, to argue well, 
are the most critical skills you 
need to survive in an ever chang- 
ing world.” 

Croyle, the only Juniata stu- 
dent to ever win the Bailey twice, 
agreed with Weimer that it is an 
enriching experience. “Students 
often gain confidence, poise and 
courage from doing the Bailey,” 


Croyle said. “What students take 
away from the experience has a lot 
to do with how much they invest in 
their speech and in what they need 
to learn and are open to learning.” 

The night of the Bailey brought 
about many diverse speeches with 
depth and substance. “This is the 
best year of speech I’ve seen in 
four years,” said senior Erik Du- 
lick. “Everyone had very compel- 
ling arguments and, honestly, I 
couldn’t pick one. This is the first 
year I haven’t walked out and been 
like, ‘Oh my God, I know who 
won’ [before the judges actually 
chose a winner].” 

“T just think, with the diver- 
sity of the topics, anyone could 
have won,” said oratorical winner 
sophomore Jewel Daniels. Dan- 
iels’ speech was about global com- 
munication’s effects on the world 
in 2010. 

Daniels did not think she was 
going to win this year’s oratorical. 
“When I didn’t get second [place], 
I thought it was James [Taylor’s] 
speech because it was timely, im- 
portant and involved human life, 
which is the most important thing 
of all.” 


The night before preliminaries, 
Daniels was waiting to rehearse her 
speech in front of her roommate, but 
had to wait before her roommate’s 
microwave finished counting down 
from ten. This caused her to change 
her speech and use the microwave 
as a broad metaphor in discuss- 
ing global communications by ac- 
tively counting down from ten in 
her introduction. 

Her strategy paid off in the end, 
as Daniels not only won the com- 
petition, but $1,000, which she will 
use to fund her study abroad. “I was 
worried about studying abroad in 
Ecuador, so now I have plane tick- 
ets,” said Daniels. 

Other notable speeches. include 
second place sophomore Bryan 
Aungst, who spoke about liberal 
arts scholars, and third place junior 
Ellen Santa Maria, who spoke about 
airport security and travel. 

“When people are surveyed, pub- 
lic speaking is hands down the num- 
ber one fear,” said Worley. “I com- 
mend all of the students that have 
had the courage to stand up and put 
their opinion out there for the rest of 
us to hear for that bravery, because it 
really is a courageous thing to do.” 
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SAAC brings athletes 
and faculty together 


By Corey Lacey 


The Student Athletic Advisory 
Committee (SAAC) addresses the 
concems of varsity sports teams on 
campus. The committee also cre- 
ates events to promote games and 
works on bridging the gap between 
student athletes and faculty. 

“People have likened it to a stu- 
dent government type of body but 
primary for varsity athletics,” said 
Jeff Leydig, head athletic trainer, 
who serves as an advisor for the 
committee. In his role on the com- 
mittee, Leydig makes known that 
SAAC is completely student op- 
erated. “I don’t try to direct the 
discussion in any way, and I don’t 
bring up issues,” he said. 

For each team, the committee 
wants a minimum of one repre- 
sentative. [f there is more than one, 
they want to have an upperclass- 
men and underclassmen to have a 
balance of student voice. 

Recently the SAAC has split 
into three different committees: 
an executive committee that deals 
with administrative issues, a pro- 
motional committee, and an ad- 
vancement committee that deals 
with fundraising. 

This year, a problem for many 
athletes was the lack of space ac- 
cessible for teams to use during 
the winter months. Also, eleven 
teams do not have locker rooms 
available. The committee is trying 


to address these issues for the near 
future. 

Credit for Athletics, a proposal 
that would grant student athletes 
the opportunity to receive credits 
for their participation in sports, 
was pushed by SAAC representa- 
tives but was not accepted by the 
curriculum committee. 

“The fact that it made it all the 
way to that committee was a big 
accomplishment for us. They saw 
that athletics have an academic va- 
lidity to them,” said senior Stepha- 
nie Strauss, president of SAAC 
and women’s volleyball captain. 

Senior Mark Berguson, the 
football representative for SAAC, 
says that the committee is planning 
many upcoming events including a 
phone-a-thon. 

“We are trying to get athletes 
from each team to call alumni 
from that respective sport because 
we think that will have a better 
impact on gaining donations,” said 
Berguson. 

A main concern of SAAC is 
to build a strong faculty relation- 
ship for student athletes, “There 
are some faculty members who 
do not understand being a stu- 
dent athlete or who give athletes a 
hard time when they travel,” said 
Strauss. Bridging the relationship 
and working to eliminate these 
discrepancies between student 
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Senior Dinner 


STEPHEN NOLAN/JUNIATIAN 
Top: Seniors Jenn Wright and Michele Seroskie sign their names on a poster at the annual Senior Dinner. 
Bottom: Seniors Ashley Neubaum, Emily Mayernik and Adriana Gonzalez arrive for the evening’s events. 


RSO helps African clinics 


Power Up Gambia hopes to provide solar panels 


By Buiair SAUL 


When you make the trip to JC 
Blair, or any other hospital in the 
US., you know that the water will 
be running and the lights will be 
on, and you know that the vaccines 
and blood transfusions are safe 
because it they have been refriger- 
ated. In developing countries, that 
certainty cannot be guaranteed. 
The power supply is erratic and 
extremely unreliable, leaving hos- 
pitals without electricity for hours 
or days at a time, crippling the 
quality of care that they are able to 
provide. Unfortunately, this is the 
picture in many of the hospitals 
and clinics across Africa. 

However, in The Gambia, an 
English speaking country in West 
Africa, one small non-profit orga- 
nization is powering up hospitals 
and clinics using the most abun- 
dant and cost: effective energy 
supply available in West Africa: 
the sun. 

Power Up Gambia, founded in 
2007, is focused on raising funds 
to provide solar panel systems to 
health care. facilities in the rural 
regions of The Gambia. These 
solar panels harness the energy 
of the abundant West African sun 
and provide around the clock elec- 
tricity that powers refrigerators, 
water pumps, incubators, oxygen 


concentrators, and other pieces of 
equipment that are essential for a 
hospital to function properly. 

Since 2007, Power Up Gambia 
has installed solar panel systems 
at two different health care facili- 
ties in the eastern region of The 
Gambia. They have not only been 
able to provide reliable electric- 
ity through solar panels, but they 
have improved patient outcomes 
and satisfaction among the staff 
in both the Sulayman Junkung 
General Hospital and the Somita 
Health Clinic. 

After experiencing a great deal 
of success during their first two 
projects, Power Up Gambia is 
now focused on installing a so- 
lar panel system at the Bansang 
Hospital, a major rural hospital 
that is 200 miles from the capital 
of Banjul and responsible for the 
care of nearly 600,000: Gambians. 
In Nov. of 2010, Paul Blore, com- 
munications director for Power Up 
Gambia, and a Juniata Alum (’05), 
approached Juniata students who 
have or who are planning to study 
abroad in The Gambia about the 
opportunity to become involved. 
He thought that because of the two 
Juniata study abroad programs in 
The Gambia, Juniata would be the 
perfect place to install their second 
undergraduate chapter (the first is 
at University of Pennsylvania). 


After a strong response from 
students and a great deal of support 
from faculty members, students 
formed JC Power Up Gambia, the 
second undergraduate chapter af- 
filiated with Power Up Gambia. 
Since receiving their official RSO 
status, members of JC Power Up 
Gambia have been actively plan- 
ning fundraisers and awareness 
events for the spring semester. 
Their first event was held on Feb. 
28. Paul Blore ’05 came back to 
Juniata to talk about how small, 
grassroots organizations, like Pow- 
er Up Gambia, have allowed ordi- 
nary people to create extraordinary 
change by working at the local 
level and creating a sustainable de- 
velopment plan that is specific for 
the region and the people that they 
are working with. 

The first Power Up Gambia 
fundraiser will be a Clifton 5 Night 
on Friday, March 25 with $3 tick- 
ets, and there will also be a Hoss’s 
Night on Thursday, April 14. JC 
Power Up Gambia is also co-spon- 
soring a Power Up and Run 5K 
Run/Walk on April 9th at the Em- 
mert L. Detweiler Memorial Field 
in Huntingdon. If you are interest- 
ed in any of these fundraisers, or if 
you want more information about 
JC Power Up Gambia, please feel 
free to e-mail powerupgambia@ 
juniata.edu. 
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By DYLAN STROMAN 





This April marks the first anni- 
versary of the release of the Apple 
iPad. A “magical” device, as they 
call it, the iPad began a remarkable 
trend of interest in tablet comput- 
ers for consumers world-wide. 

Conceptually, tablets have filled 
in the gaps between a hand-held 
smart phone and a home computer. 
Easy to use and intuitive, devices 
like the Apple iPad, the Motorola 
Xoom and the Samsung Galaxy 
have made their precense known 
on the technology market. 

The usefulness of a tablet com- 
puter extends much deeper than it 
may appear on the surface. Able to 
perform all of the basic function- 
alities of a traditional computer, 
tablets are light and allow users to 
not have to worry about carrying 
their bulkier, high-performance 
machines along with them wher- 
ever they go. 

For many students, tablets are 
magnificent tools for taking notes 
in class. Rather than having a 
distracting laptop screen to look 
around in order to see or focus on 
the professor, a tablet computer 
will sit flat on one’s desk and is 
much less. eye-catching to neigh- 
boring students. 

According to freshman and com- 


puter science major Peter Mullins, 
“[Tablet computers] are beneficial 
mostly because of their portability. 
They’re a whole lot easier to carry 
around with you, in a small hand- 
bag or something similar.” 

With scores of other great ad- 
vantages, many others have de- 
duced that a tablet PC is a solid 
investment. 

As many of the tablet options 
have only recently been released, 
students may struggle to decide 
which option would be ‘the best, 
most practical value for their re- 
spective needs. 

The first of its kind, the iPad is 
among the latest innovations from 
Apple Computers. Equipped with 
the latest version of iOS, the cur- 
rent model of iPad functions very 
similarly to the iPhone and iPod 
Touch. When originally released, 
one of its foremost features was 
its use as an eReader for books 
and newspapers. With a 9.7 inch 
screen, the iPad also excels as a 
reader for almost all other forms of 
audio-visual media. 

Other notable features of the 
iPad are its long-lasting recharge- 
able battery, its 1 GHz A4 proces- 
sor, access to the 3G networks of 
both AT&T and Verizon, and up 
to 64 GB of internal flash memory 
for storage. 
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For the baseline price of $499, 
the iPad provides a much less 
expensive alternative to an Apple 
Computer, while still servicing 
most of the tasks of a conventional 
computer. 

“T like the iPad because it comes 
with Apple’s built-in iPod soft- 
ware,” said freshman Chris Inger- 
soll, “it allows me to keep my mu- 
sic along with my other files and 
games all in one place.” 

Freshman Reghinald Joseph, 
another avid iPad user, points 
out that the long-lasting battery 
on the iPad is of great advantage. 
“Tt lasts much longer than an actual 
laptop and can do all of the same 
things that I need my computer 
for,” he said. 

The Samsung Galaxy Tab, on 
the other hand, is a device running 
on the increasingly popular An- 
droid operating system. Having al- 
ready sold over 1 million units, the 
Galaxy is equipped with impres- 
sive specifications, such as a one 
GHz ARM Cortex A8 processor, 
two cameras, 16 GB of onboard 
flash memory, and an expandable 
microSD slot. 

The Galaxyis the smallest op- 
tion with a 7 inch screen. Accord- 
ing to http:/Avww.gizmodo.com, 
“the Galaxy Tab is the first post- 
iPad tablet that matters, because 
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Tablet computers sweep their way onto the technology market 
The iPad, Xoom and Galaxy provide various options for these revolutionary devices 


it’s the first tablet that’s trying to be 
legitimate competition.” 
Depending upon which carrier 
the user opts to purchase the device 
through, the price of the Galaxy 
Tab varies. However, it is still the 
most inexpensive of the available 
tablets, ranging between $250 and 
$300. The downside is that, in or- 
der to get the tablet at a discounted 
rate, one must agree to a contract 
with a respective phone company. 
Buying the tablet outright would 
end up costing a flat rate of $599. 
Released Feb. 24, the Motor- 
ola Xoom is one of newest and 
most promising tablet computers. 
Comparable to the Galaxy Tab, 
the Xoom runs the Android 3.0 
operating system. It is presently 
the most powerful device running 


the Android OS. With a dual-core — 


processor, an expandable slot for 
memory, 1GB of DDR2 RAM, 
and a 10.1 inch screen, the tech- 
nical specifications hint that the 
Motorola Xoom is considerably 
more powerful than the iPad. This 
machine also comes equipped with 
multiple cameras, allowing users 
to take high-resolution photos, 
videos, and take part in live video 
chats. The Motorola Xoom is cur- 
rently priced at $599 for its base- 
line unit. 

Comparing the three, the Mo- 


torola Xoom is equipped with the 
fastest specifications of any tablet 
computer on the market. However, 
having sold over 14.79 million 
units, the iPad is the most popu- 
lar tablet option, with hundreds 
of new applications available for 
it on a daily basis. Although it 
has only half of the processing 


_ power and a quarter of the RAM 


as the Motorola Xoom, the iPad’s 
well known, intuitive and stable 
operating system iOS is a greatly 
beneficial interface that is familiar 
to the masses. 

The Samsung Galaxy Tab, while 
it is equipped with the least tech- 
nological capacities, is the most 
affordable option out of the three, 
and still holds a reputation as a cel- 
ebrated and noteworthy device. 

“The nice thing about tablets is 
that they are very intuitive systems 
that have a set purpose of running 
applications on the go. The form 
meets the function with them,” 
said freshman Aric Koestler. 

With the increasing market for 
tablets, new options surface on a 
regular basis. As the anticipated 
announcement of the second- 
generation iPad approaches later 
this week, it is safe to say that the 
popularity and resourcefulness of 
tablet computers will continue to 
grow significantly. 








Career Day 
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Top: Senior Alicia Peluso reperesents the Pennsylvania Lions Beacon Lodge Camp booth at Career Day. 
Bottom: Darwin Kysor, director of career services, talks with Bruce Moyer '74 during Career Day on Feb. 
25. Over 60 employers were present to talk about internship and job opportunities that they have for 
students. Alumni also attended and helped students with networking and employment choices. 


Student-run committee 
handles athletic issues 


> from SAAC page 5 


athletes and faculty is a key goal 
for SAAC. 

SAAC also focuses on build- 
ing relationships among stu- 
dent athletic teams and concerns 
raised about internal biases of the 
sports teams. “I feel that some 
sports get more recognition 
and support than others,” said 
freshman Janice Jackson, who 
runs for the track team. 

“Whatever issues arise, we can 
solve them at our meetings and just 
improve the overall athletics at Ju- 
niata,” said Strauss. 

Representatives from each var- 
sity team are a part of SAAC and 
voice their concerns for the com- 
mittee to handle. “If there is an 
issue between two teams, they go 
to their SACC representatives, 
tell them what is going on, and I 
get together with both of them and 
say ‘Hey, let’s make this work,” 
said Leydig. 

“Tt is good for all of us to come 
together as a department,” said 
Strauss when asked about the im- 
portance of the committee. SAAC 
utilizes events such as Triple 
Gold Rush to rally the student 
body together to support athletes 
and wear gold. 

“There’s men’s volleyball at 
two, a serving contest after game 


two, women’s basketball at 5:30 
p.m. and we’re having a relay race 
which comprises teams from each 
sport. It is kind of silly but it brings 
teams together,” said Strauss. 

Having the student body come 
together to support athletes makes 
a difference for the players. “It is 
really fun when the crowd gets into 
it and they go crazy when a good 
play happens, that’s the most fun,” 
said Strauss. 

Others on campus feel that 
SAAC can improve by providing 
additional information regard- 
ing the less popular athletic op- 
portunities that Juniata offers to 
students. “I guess just make sure 
people know about the sports by 
having posters or planning more 
events on campus,” said freshman 
Ryan Dempsey. 

Berguson felt that the committee 
could benefit from student input. 
“I think it would probably be re- 
ally effective to just say at the be- 
ginning of the season ‘Hey, if you 
have problems come talk to me.’ 
Let kids know who the SAAC rep- 
resentative are,” said Berguson. 

Strauss wants to make suré that 
underclassmen can improve the 
qualities of the committee and 
help it grow. “I want to pass on 
everything that I work on to an 
underclassman to build SAAC,” 
said Strauss. 


Do you know what SAAC does on campus? 


Yes, | am familiar 
with the committee. 


Maybe, it probably 
has to do with sports? 


No, J have no idea. 


Thaven’t heard 
of it before. 








Out of 90 total participants. 
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Coach Dubois leads men soccer team to successful 2011 season 


> from COACH page 1 


two years of assistant coaching for 
the men’s team, as well as one sea- 
son with the women’s, he was pro- 
moted to head coach of the men’s 
program. At that time, however, 
Dubois’ chief objective was not 
reached, as his part-time job status 
remained unchanged. 

Now, that goal has become re- 
ality, and with four years of head 
coaching experience now un- 
der his belt, Dubois and his team 
are excited about the future of 
the program. 

“IT don’t think anyone would 
disagree with me when I say that 
Dan’s promotion will positively af- 
fect the progression of the team,” 
said junior center-midfielder, Luke 
Waddell. “Clearly his full time po- 
sition will allow him to completely 
direct his focus on the team.” 

“More importantly, his pro- 


motion has sent a message to the 
program that not only do we de- 
serve, and have deserved, a full- 
time coach, but we have earned it 
through our performance on and 
off the field,” said Waddell. 

The men’s varsity soccer pro- 
gram has improved dramatically 
since Dubois’ inaugural season as 
head coach. 

In 2007, Dubois’ first year at the 
helm, the Eagles posted merely 
three wins. This past fall, the pro- 
gram broke the school record for 
winning percentage in a season, 
finishing with a record of 9-8-1. 

Not only did the Eagles amass 
the best winning percentage in Ju- 
niata’s 32-year history, their stingy 
defense allowed only 24 goals, an- 
other school record. 

“Coming off of last season, with 
the best record in men’s soccer 
history, our team has high expec- 
tations for the upcoming season,” 


said junior midfielder, Jeff Gring. 
“Aside from just improving our 
record from last year, we need to 
focus on conference wins. When I 
was a freshman, making playoffs 
seemed like an unlikely feat. Go- 
ing in to next season, there is not 
a doubt in our minds that post-sea- 
son play is within our reach.” 

2010 was a year of firsts for 
the men’s soccer program. Of the 
11 starting players for the Eagles, 
only four have graduated, includ- 
ing just one from the offensive side 
of the ball. 

The challenge will be replacing 
three out of the four starting de- 
fenders, including all-conference 
selection Chad Kohr. Dubois is not 
worried, however. His past recruit- 
ing has given the team an assort- 
ment of viable options. 

Dubois is also excited about 
2011’s freshman recruiting class. 

“We’ve been taking huge steps, 


especially in recruiting,” said Du- 
bois. “It’s easier for me to look to 
the future knowing that I’ll be here 
for awhile. It also helps you draw a 
different type of player. We know 
we’re good, but it sets the stage for 
us to take another step forward.” 

Before Dubois arrived at Juni- 
ata, he was the assistant coach of 
his alma mater Southern Vermont 
College for two seasons, posting a 
6-27-1 record. 

While playing for the Moun- 
taineers, Dubois obtained vital ex- 
perience. As a four-year starter, he 
ranks third among Southern Ver- 
mont in goals, assists and points, 
He also established a_ school 
record for consecutive games with 
a goal and was twice an all-confer- 
ence selection. ° 

Dubois’ experience as a player 
is invaluable, particularly for a Ju- 
niata team that has never made the 
Landmark Conference playoffs. 


“The program has really been 
heading in the right direction for 
the past 10 years,” said former 
Head Coach and current Associate 
Head Coach John Mumford. “Dan 
has a really good understanding of 
the game. He’s been able to finally 
get his system into place. Now 
we’re just fine tuning it.” 

Dubois is pleased that 
he can relinquish _ other 
work-related activities aside from 
Juniata. 

“To be honest, coaching is my 
profession,” said Dubois. “It al- 
lows me to put a roof over my 
head, eat and just be more stable. 
Not to mention the benefits. It 
couldn’t be a better situation.” 

With Dubois’ future seemingly 
in line, the Eagles can focus on 
continuing to improve the program 
as a whole, as well as making a 
run at their first a conference 
championship. 





Senior class gifts timepiece 


> from CLASS GIET page 3 


The center of a labyrinth is de- 
signed so you can stand or sit in 
the center if you are feeling medi- 
tative or prayerful.” 

The monetary donation goal 
set for the 2010 gift was set at 
$25,000. The donations received 
exceeded the intentional quota 
and concluded with $25,508. This 
year the price goal for the “What 
Time is it Juniata?” campaign is 
$25,000, similar to last years goal. 

Tf a student puts $100 or more 
towards the clock from their $200 
Matriculation Fee, they will have 
their name engraved onto it, in ap- 
preciation for their coritribution, 
making the class gift more person- 
al to each individual student. 

Some students. find it 
important to have class gifts make 


useful changes. 

“T think that when they are ac- 
tually put toward helping situ- 
ations like handicapped people 
they are more successful, and 
money well spent... even though 
the eagle looks cool, it appears 
to just be something to play 
tricks on, and it’s not worth it,” 
said freshman Steve Nolan. “If it’s 
something to better the education 
or the ability to be educated then I 
am all for it.” 

“Ideally it would be better to 
have something useful rather than 
just a statue of an eagle so the 
money that people spend is actu- 
ally going towards something;” 
said junior Danielle Partsch.” 

More details on the “What Time 
is it Juniata?” campaign may be 
requested from the Senior Class 
Officers. 


Do you think the idea of a Senior Class Gift 
is beneficial to Juniata? 


Maybe, it depends 
on the gift. 
No, it’s not really 
that important. 
Yes, it leaves 
a positive legacy. 


I’m not sure. 


Club members receive 
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Transferring courses from abroad 
Some students experience trouble in receiving credits 


By ALEXA LAUDENSLAGER 


After returning from study 
abroad, some students claim to 
have had difficulty transferring 
credits and classes to their Juniata 
transcripts. The international of- 
fice stresses that students studying 
abroad must have a preliminary 
plan before departing. 

“What [the international office] 
wants to do is open the world up 
to students,” said Kati Csoman, 
acting dean of international pro- 
grams. 

Some students say they had is- 
sues receiving the correct num- 
ber or level of credits. Others 
struggled with determining class 
requirements. 

“[My classes] were supposed to 
be four credits each. I’ve eventu- 
ally gotten them, but it was a strug- 
gle,” said senior Alex Cooper, who 
studied at the University of Otago, 
New Zealand. 

“J didn’t have a lot of problems, 
it was just my transcript said ... in- 
stead of a 300 [level course] it said 
240- something,” said senior Lar- 
issa Hatch, who studied in Quito, 
Edcuador, 

“For me, the biggest problem 
was that it wasn’t made clear how 
many classes we would have to 


take to meet the minimum,” said 
senior Matthew Scott, who stud- 
ied in Hessen, Germany. 

Csoman warned against the 
assumption that credits are 


_ predetermined. 


“Students think that it’s au- 
tomatic, this credit evaluation 
and this assignment of level, but 
it’s not automatic. Juniata has to 
decide what that level can be,” she 
said. 

- She also pointed out the time- 
consuming system of processing 
their credits. 

“Tt takes time to get the tran- 
script, get it into our system, no- 
tify the student, for the student to 
confer with the faculty members, 
and to get back to me, and it takes 
time for me to update the credit 
evaluation and then it gets sent to 
the registrar’s office where it gets 
put in the system,” Csoman said. 

Scott believes outdated systems 
at his school in Germany as well 
as changes in the international of- 
fice, were to blame for delays in 
receiving his grades, 

“As far as getting my credits 
to transfer, I didn’t get any grade 
back until about late Oct. or early 
Nov., and I left Germany in July. 
That’s not entirely Juniata’s fault, 
everyone just kind of left when we 
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left, there was no one to take care 
of our grades and [Germany’s] 
system is very old-fashioned,” 
said Scott. “When we left, [the in- 
ternational office] was in the midst 
of getting someone new. The first 
director just kind of got up and left 
without saying anything and she 
told us everything would be fine 
-- and it did seem that way... until 
we had to get everything in order.” 

“Somebody who had been the 
study abroad person for a very 
long time had retired and so we 
had sort of an intermediate study 
abroad person. Then we hired 
a director of education abroad,” 
said Csoman. 

Hatch also believes that the 
transitioning department caused 
issues with her abroad program. 

“Tt was really frustrating be- 
cause deadlines were being passed 
without having our stuff in be- 
cause there was no fluency in the 
system....It was kind of just a re- 
ally rough time to get all your stuff 
in for going abroad because they 
were going through this process, 
this change.” 

Despite perceived organiza- 
tional issues, Csoman said that 
students are ultimately respon- 
sible for determining their aca- 
demic program before they leave 
the country. 

“Students should be somewhat 
flexible with their academic plan 
for study abroad because there are 
so many things that could happen 
on site,’ she said. “They could 
sign up for courses A, B, C, D and 
E, and they might not get E or they 
might not get B.” 

Hatch also pointed to online 
resources for choosing classes 
abroad. 

“On the Juniata website there’s 
a big database with all the classes 
that every Juniata student has tak- 
en, and if they transfer back and 
what they transfer as,” said Hatch. 

Cooper, Hatch and Scott said 
that they would not have given up 
their experiences abroad however. 

“Studying abroad was amazing 
and I’m not trying to scare anyone 
away from it. It’s probably one 
of the coolest experiences [I’ve 
encountered] while being at Ju- 
niata,” Cooper said. 
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The responsibility of leadership lies in the sacrifice of personal gain 


EDITORIAL 


What does it mean to be a lead- 
er? This question is not the kind of 
question that answers itself, has a 
place among common knowledge, 
or can be written off as rhetorical. 
This question has been repeat- 
edly asked, analyzed and twisted 
around to create other questions, 
all of which have fewer solutions 
than the former. 

What makes a leader a leader? 
Are individuals born with this ap- 
titude, or ate they accustomed to 
it over time? Do leaders possess 
more responsibility for their own 
actions than of those who follow 
them? When a leader makes a 
mistake, it is obvious and often 
damaging; what does this say 
about the person who presides 
over the decisions? 

To lead is to carve out a path that 
enables others to straightforwardly 
follow. The position does not call 


for domination, intimidation, or 
bribery. On the contrary, leading 
is a position that should be hum- 
bling. A strong leader knows that 
immense personal sacrifice has 
to be taken upon the individual in 
order to fully commit to the posi- 
tion. A person rises to the rank of 
respect and admiration by obtain- 
ing and maintaining a passionate, 
forthcoming nature. 

There are many who see them- 
selves as leaders from birth, per- 
haps they were gifted with excep- 
tional beauty, charisma, or force; 
but these traits alone will not win 
respect from followers. 

Sacrifice is the key element, 
leaders need to be willing and able 
to drop everything for the better- 
ment of those they lead. 

Tn essence, leaders are the ones 
who serve. The ability to take into 
account what someone needs, dis- 
cover their goals, forge a relevant 
strategy and still have people left at 
the end to take action is more valu- 
able than any birth attribute. 


Presidential Perspective 


Juniata’s plans for the future 


Over the last thirteen years I 
have had the pleasure of visiting 
various places where our students 
study internationally — from Da- 
lian, China to Barcelona, Spain to 
Marburg, Germany — and many 
more. During these visits it has 
always been a delight to meet 
Juniata students studying abroad, 
international students who expect 
to study at Juniata or have studied 
at Juniata; and to learn about the 
people and culture ofthe area. Just 
recently I visited the Univer- 
sity of Guanajuato in central 
Mexico and briefly met with 
Nick Deak and Nate Wilson Ju- 
niatians studying there. I also 
met with Maria Alvarez who 
studied at Juniata in 2010, her 
mother, the parents of Adriana 
Gonzalez who is currently at 
Juniata, as well as lots of folks 
involved with the University. 
Maria has already volunteered 
to greet the approximately 
eleven Juniata students who 
will be in Guanajuato next year! 

Meeting the people involved 
is of course the most exciting 
for me but it is also interesting 
to get a feel for the area. The 
city of Guanajuato was found- 
ed in the 1500’s at the center 
of silver mining in Mexico for 
Spain. Tourists can still enter 
the mines. It was also the cen- 
ter of the war of independence 
from Spain. Because of the his- 
tory of the city and its wonder- 
ful architecture Guanajuato was 
placed on the World Heritage 
list some years ago. Being there 
reminded me of the old cities of 
]Spain and Italy. Having trav- 
eled to other places in Mexico, 
Guanajuato is distinctly  dif- 
ferent — narrow roads and tun- 
nels under the city built origi- 
nally to divert water but now 
mostly used as underground 
highways. You have to see them 
to understand them! It is also 
safe — as the locals say “who 





Have a topic that you'd like 
President Kepple to write about? 
Simply e-mail your suggestion 
to juniatian@juniata.edu. 


would want to do something bad 
and have such a hard time getting 
away?” 

The university has a wide 
range of programs that will be 
of interest to Juniata students — 
education, business, biology, his- 
tory, earth and environmental 
science, and-many others. Most 
importantly the people there are 
warm and-welcoming and genu- 
inely look forward to a strong 
partnership with Juniata, includ- 
ing one to one student exchanges, 
faculty exchanges, perhaps a choir 
tour, and other cooperative ven- 
tures. Of course Guanajuato is not 
the only place to study internation- 
ally — it isn’t even the only place in 
Mexico! So I invite you to explore 
the many international opportuni- 
ties available to you through Ju- 
niata. 





Leading is about kindness. Most 
often this realization is only made 
in hindsight, looking back over the 
shoulder of botched directing. Nic- 
cold Machiavelli stated that “it is 
far safer to be feared than loved” 
but leadership is not just about fear 
and love, it is about responsibility. 
The duty to the people who are 
accepting the guidance and coun- 
sel distributed by the leader is the 
most vital and the most forgotten 
about responsibility. It is more of- 
ten the job of a leader to console 
and improve a person’s behavior 
through compassion, than it is for 
them to scold and instill anxiety. 
Showing someone the path is more 
simple and effective than waiting 
for them to stray from it. 

Leadership is often seen as an 
opportunity for personal advance- 
ment instead of an opportunity to 
change lives. To be honestly cho- 
sen as a leader, acquiring the posi- 
tion by merit as opposed to force, 
corruption, or dishonest relations, 
is the highest distinction that one 


can receive. It is difficult for lead- 
ers to pick out other leaders, but 
followers will always know when 
a person will be a successful guide. 
A quality leader is someone who 
makes following and working 
with effortless, they pay attention 
and respond when prompted, and 
are always interested in innovation 
and improvement. Effective lead- 
ers are constantly looking out for 
the wellbeing of their entrusted fol- 
lowers, and not abusing their posi- 
tion to progress their own fortune. 

In a literal respect, if you can’t 
handle it, don’t dish it out. An 
aloof leader that sits on his or her 
high horse and dictates, dictates, 
dictates and never lifts a damn fin- 
ger is setting up a domino chain di- 
rectly into the crossroads between 
destruction and ruin. 

A leader who is disinterested or 
too busy to be actively involved in 
the lives of those they are directing 
is not a leader at all, but a place- 
holder, just waiting until the reign 
is up so their resume can look a bit 


Confused about something? 
Ask the administration! 


E-mail your suggestion to 
juniatian @juniata.edu. 
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Ask the Administration 


What is the reasoning behind 
the inconsistent and limited hours 
at the fitness center? Is there any- 
thing the student body can do to 
remedy the situation? 


Inall, the fitness center is open 
to the campus community over 80 
hours per week. Just like every- 
one else, staffing and budgeting 
issues go into our decisions, but 
the hours. we have established 
for the fitness center are meant to 
meet the most demand. 

We are open every weekday 
from 10am to 9pm, every Satur- 
day from 10am to 2pm, every Sun- 
day from 12pm to 5pm, and offer 
additional hours three mornings a 
week from 6am to 8am. We make 
every effort to stay open over 
breaks and holidays with more 


of the college shuts down. 

In an ideal world we would 
love to accommodate everyone’s 
schedules and personal preferenc- 
es but as with most things that’s 
not always possible. 

Overall, I think we do a good 
job meeting the needs of the cam- 
pus community. 

We continually monitor the 
usage and demands on the fa- 
cility and are always looking at 
ways to improve what we have 
to offer. That said, we are always 
willing to listen to any ideas or 
suggestions. 


Thank you. 
Gregory M. Curley, 


Interim Athletic Director/ 
Head Men’s Basketball Coach 


limited hours even when the rest 


Corrections: 


In the issue six “Master's program for account- 
ing” article, it was mistakenly reported that the 
tuitition cost of the master’s of accunting pro- 
gram was $38,000. This is the estimated cost. 


The Juniatian makes every effort to avoid errors in its articles. 
However, some mistakes will inevitably occur. 

The Juniatian will print a retraction for any printed, factual item 
proven to be incorrect. Readers who believe they have spotted an 
incorrect fact should e-mail juniatian@juniata.edu with 
“correction” in the subject line, 








more polished. 

When a leader is ineffective or 
ill prepared, it is the followers who 
suffer. To be a leader is to be im- 
plicitly trusted, and that trust holds 
more weight than most people 
give credit for. 

Leadership means sacrifice, 
determination and adherence to 
responsibility. It is imperative that 
a leader recognize and consider 
all the possible ramifications of 
their decisions, because when they 
make choices, it effects others. 

A leader is in a serving role, 
they have to assist their followers 
with empathy as well as strength. 
A leader must practice resilience, 
because no one is ever going to be 
perfect, and be willing to accept 
the consequences of ill action. 

Above all else, however, a leader 
needs to be engaged in the people 
they are guiding and utilize the 
trust that has been faithfully be- 
stowed to them. 
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Annual exhibit spotlights student artwork 


Faculty and peer based judging process selects a wide sii te of media for gallery 


By Brssiz WEISMAN 


Held annually at the Juniata Col- 
lege Museum of Art, the student 
exhibition commends .artwork 
produced by students of all classes 
throughout the school year, giving 
student artists an opportunity to 
show off their hard work and talent 
to the public. 

“A wide variety of media is 
displayed. We’ve got paintings, 
sculptures, digital media, com- 
puter arts, mixed media, black and 
white photography, drawing, etc.,” 
said museum Curator and Assis- 
tant Professor of Art History Jen- 
nifer Streb. This wide range of me- 
dia allows the true expression of 
the diversity of talent on our cam- 
pus and the abilities of our studio 
art students. 

For a piece to be shown in the 
exhibit, it must go through two 
judging processes. “The way that 
it works is each of the studio pro- 
fessors, Bethany Benson, Monika 
Malewska and Pat Howard, for 
each of their assignments, holds 
back what they consider to be the 
best pieces. So the works, in effect, 
go through a kind of initial jury 
process,” said Streb. 

After this first judging process 
museum practicum students sit 
down and go through all of the 


pieces and pare things down. “We 
choose maybe 30 to 40 pieces - 
usually more than we can fit in the 
gallery, but we don’t know how 
much we can fit until we are actu- 
ally there,” said Streb. 

The second judging session is 
that the pieces are viewed by a sort 
of blind jury. “It’s all anonymous, 
so when [the studio professors] 
submit pieces, they put their stu- 
dents’ names on the back, so my 
students don’t see them. It’s a way 
to keep it fair,” said Streb. Also, if 
a practicum student was in the stu- 
dio class where the piece of art was 
made, they do not vote. 

Following the rounds of judging, 
the museum practicum students 
have more work ahead of them. 
They have to ultimately arrange all 
of the art and set up the museum in 
such a way that highlights each of 
the pieces. 

“That’s part of the museum 
practicum course [curriculum] 
where you have a day to lay out 
all of the pieces that were chosen. 
Then we fan out different paint 
chips and we talk about wall color 
because wall color can really make 
or break a show,” said Streb. Many 
are unaware of these detailed, es- 
sential arrangements that go into 
finalizing an exhibition. 

Finally, after the exhibition is 


put on, all of the entries are viewed 
by a final judge. Usually, the 
judge is a professor from a differ- 
ent department, but it varies from 
year to year. This year, neverthe- 
less, students were very excited 
to be working with Dr. Marshall 
Price who is the Curator of Mod- 
ern and Contemporary Art at the 
National Academy Museum in 
New York City. 

“Working with [Dr Price] 
gave the practicum group an op- 
portunity to work with a profes- 
sional curator and also exposed 
us to his personal aesthetic which 
we could all take something 
from. It was really an honor to 
have him here to work with us,” 
said gallery manager Chelsea 
Borcherding. 

Not only is it exciting for the 
practicum students to have a 
hands-on gallery experience, but it 
is beneficial for the studio students 
whose art is exhibited. “As a stu- 
dent in the show, it’s really exciting 
to see one of my pieces actually 
being displayed in a museum. It 
reassures me that I am in the right 
major and it provides me that con- 
fidence that I need to display my 
art work somewhere else in the 
future,” said studio and practicum 
student senior Jennifer Moss. 

The exhibition opened Feb. 


25 for students, professors and 
members of the Huntingdon com- 
munity free of charge. “I really 
enjoyed each expressive work of 
art. The pieces were clearly rep- 
resentational of each individual 
artist’s persona,” said freshman 
Stephen Estright. 

“I was really impressed by 
the variety of the student work 
and the different types of media 
that students used. I also feel like 
the exhibit was put together in 





SARAH HAYES / JUNIATIAN 
Freshman Justin Bookhammer observes junior Shelley Medina’s unti- 
tled work, which is an oil painting. This artwork is available for viewing 
at the student art exhibit until April 2. 


such a way that underscored this 
diversity of media,” said freshman 
Miranda Wales. 

The exhibit is quite an impres- 
sive achievement for all of the 
students involved. “It really is 
a student show in all aspects of 
things. We promote it as a student 
show because there are student 
works in the exhibit, but the show 
is also really put on by the stu- 
dents,” said Streb. The art exhibi- 
tion is will be open until April 2. 





Withor withoutsound, musicchoice 
makes or breaks the silver screen 





To really talk about music, I’ve 
found that you can’t always limit 
yourself to the usual bands and art- 
ists. You can talk endlessly about 
the best groups and records yet 
there is so much more territory to 
cover. Strongly tied to the audible 
is the visual, and often one helps 
defines the quality of the other. 
Music videos were popularized in 
the 80’s thanks to what MTV used 
to be. However, before the three- 
minute marketing ploy, there was 
the silver screen. 

Music has been a part of the 
movies even before audible 
dialogue. Silent films were al- 
most always accompanied by 
live music: either a piano or full 
orchestras. Think about that. 
Even with the score sheets telling 
musicians what to play, no perfor- 
mance was going to be precisely 
identical. There would always be 
that margin for error that is over- 
come by the ardor of having a 
unique experience. 

The music for these pictures 
could really make or break the 
film. The score for the 1928 clas- 
sic, “The Man Who Laughs,” 
is in my belief; impeccable. It 
naturally mixes the senses of 
whimsy, distress, affection and 
action in a very real way befit- 
ting the scenarios displayed. The 
most horrifying character of the 
film is Barkilphedro, a sadis- 
tic court jester to King James II. 


His accompanying music con- 
sists of long jumps in notes that 
echo the enjoyment the charac- 
ter takes in his twisted machina- 
tions. Conversely, the hero of 
the film, Gwynplaine, has a 
much more calm, reasonable and 
endearing theme. 

Through the use of music, 
the viewer is able to identify 
with the people on the screen 
much more than if they had 
only the visuals to assist them. 
It provides a melodic language 
that was otherwise unavailable in 
silent films. 

When done properly, the 
genre chosen for a  film’s 
score will reflect the style of 
the picture. For instance, teen 
comedies will almost always 
feature the pop of the era, rang- 
ing from top-40 to rock to rap. 
That trend first began to show 
itself in the rock’n’roll films of 
the 50’s and early 60’s. One of 
the most famous pictures of this 
era, “The Girl Can’t Help It,” 
has even been listed as one of 
the influences for The Beatles. 
The lead song, sharing the film’s 
title, is clearly foreshadowing of 
the sort of pop rock played by 
the boys from Liverpool in their 
early recordings. 

Although there was a time from 
the mid 60’s to early 70’s where 
classical music was often over- 
shadowed by pop, country west- 
em and jazz, it didn’t lose is pres- 
ence, not by a long shot. The genre 
would find new life in a sci-fi flick 
from a kid out of Modesto, Califor- 
nia. “Star Wars” wasn’t the first of 
its genre to use classical music, but 
you’d be hard pressed to find some- 


one born in the last 50 years that 
wouldn’t recognize that opening 
horn section. Since then, classi- 
cal has been the genre of choice 
for the science fiction crowd, 
with anything less usually 
falling short. 

I would say that horror is the 
most difficult. genre to find ap- 
propriate music for. At the same 
time, it has one of the widest 
selections of styles that have 
worked for any kind of movie. 
You can find examples from clas- 
sical to techno, industrial to car- 
nival, and anything in between. 
Often in the horror or slasher 
genre, it isn’t even a traditional 
score that functions as the mu- 
sic for the film. Freddy Krueger 
is infamous for his down right 
creepy nursery rhyme: Friday the 
13th’s “Kill kill, ma ma,” 
which was composed by Harry 
Manfredini for the soul pur- 
pose of haunting the audi- 
ence, and Halloween’s simple 
soundtrack harkens back to the 
early piano accompaniment of the 
silent pictures. 

The commanding theme 
[ve found among all hor- 
ror films though, is the domi- 
nation of presence. By that, I 
mean the ability to instill in the 
viewer a sense of constant appre- 
hension, knowing that with the 
turn of a key, all hopes of safety 
and security are gone. 

Yet, It’s not impossible for a 
movie to be successful, or even 
great without a strong musi- 
cal presence. However, I would 
contend that even a lack of mu- 
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Gardiner’s Candies: 
the local sweet spot 
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With all the walking I do to find 
topics for “Around Town,” I’ve 
naturally discovered a few favor- 
ite shops to stop and visit while 
scoping out some new downtown 
destinations. This issue’s sub- 
ject is possibly my favorite: the 
fantastic chocolate, snacks and 
sweets store, Gardiner’s Candies. 

The Gardiner’s store in town is 
located at 723 Washington Street, 
near the Clifton Five movie the- 
ater and is open from 10 a.m. to 
7:30 p.m. on weekdays and from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. on Saturdays. 
Gardiner’s Candies is actually a 
candy factory in Tyrone, PA, with 
15 retail stores throughout Penn- 
sylvania. They have been in busi- 
ness since 1897, when a 16-year- 
old started the first store. 

They also have a connection 
with western Pennsylvania’s 
Sarris’ Candies of Cannons- 
burg, PA, as they recently came 
under common ownership. 
The companies are remarkably 
similar, and although each devel- 
oped their own mouth-watering 
confections, they share that kid- 
in-a-candy-shop nostalgic feel. I 
would know, because I’ve been a 
kid in both candy shops! 

Huntingdon’s neat white store- 
front feels like it’s been sitting 
there unchanged for as long as 
Gardiner’s has been in business. 
Inside, the shop is spacious and 


inviting, with a touch of nostalgic 
class. A friendly cashier or two are 
always on hand to help you decide 
on the perfect gift, or the right pre- 
scription for your screaming sweet 
tooth. They’ll even gift wrap your 
purchase if you want. 

There is so much to choose 
from in Gardiner’s Hunting- 
don store, so I’ll break it down 
into categories: chocolates and 
candy boxes, bulk candies, other 
brands’ candies and __ finally, 
stuffed animals. 

Gardiner’s is primarily a choco- 
late company, and their selection 
reflects that fact. They have many 
molded shapes of milk chocolate: 
guitars, cell phones, fire trucks, an- 
imals, themed sets (like a doctor’s 
toolkit), seasonal pieces for many 
holidays and every letter of the al- 
phabet. I’m sure footwear fanatics 
would enjoy the white chocolate 
flip-flops and Crocs available in all 
sorts of bright colors. 

Gift assortments and boxes are 
also available for any occasion. 
These gift boxes also contain 
Gardiner’s best-loved sweet: the 
Peanut-Butter Meltaway. These 
chocolate-covered peanut butter 
morsels are so sweet and creamy 
that I find myself getting a box of 
them on many of my downtown 
excursions. Many a trip I’ve mea- 
sured my fuel economy in BPM: 
Blocks Per Meltaway. 

Like many classic candy stores, 
Gardiner’s has big deli-like dis- 
play cases full of various treats. 
Assorted nuts, toffees, truffles 
and chocolate or almond bark are 
all available right out of the case. 
The store staff will pick out how- 
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If you are like me, then school- 
work has slowly taken over your 
waking thoughts. So, if you 
can gain a free hour or two for 
reading something other than 
your textbooks, here are some 
of the books I wish I could be 
reading again and some of the titles 
I wish I could be reading for the 
first time. 

All of the books are basi- 
cally young adult literature, but I 
am perfectly okay with that. It’s 
somewhat of a guilty pleasure 
for me to lose myself for an after- 
noon or evening in a world similar 
to my own. 

The Gemma Doyle trilogy by 
Libbra Bray. These three books 
are “A Great and Terrible Beauty,” 
“Rebel Angels” and “The Sweet 
Far Thing.” The books follow 
Gemma Doyle through a year of 
her life at a boarding school in 
Victorian England after having to 
leave British India. Spence Acad- 
emy, the school Gemma is sent 
to, has a peculiar history, as does 
Gemma’s own heritage. 

Throughout the trilogy, all the 
pieces of Gemma’s life and school 
come together to finally make 
sense of everything. 

As ahistory student, I personally 
love this trilogy for the window 
I get into the British Empire dur- 
ing the Victorian age. Also, I 
find the characters immensely 
fascinating and therefore I am 
sucked into the boarding school 
with them. 

Melissa de la Cruz’s Blue 
Bloods series is another of my 
favourites to read when I have 
the time. There are currently five 
books in this series: “Blue Bloods,” 
“Masquerade,” “Revelations,” 


“The Van Alen Legacy” and “Mis- | 


guided Angel.” These books in 
particular are a good version of a 
vampire series. While “Twilight” 


has demolished the view of the | 
vampire, in my opinion, this series | 
redeems the image of the more | 


modem vampire. ; 
The series takes place in Man- 


hattan, New York and follows a | 


group of vampires, who are actu- 
ally merely fallen angels, cursed to 
walk the Earth till the end of time. 
Part of the reason I love “Blue 
Bloods” is merely because it is a 
good vampire series. 

I don’t feel dumber after read- 


ing it; instead I feel as though I | 


accomplished something while I 


was reading — even if that accom- | 


plishment is spending three or four 
hours reading books that aren’t rel- 
evant to my studies. 

The entire Harry Potter se- 
ries by JK Rowling from cover 
to cover. I know I have made 
numerous references to this se- 
ries throughout my column, but 
these are my all time go to books 
if I just need to escape the world 
for awhile. 


I can get lost within the charac- | 


ters and feel as though I am living 


along side them through all their | 


adventures and endeavours. From 


the very first time I am introduced | 
to that small boy with shaggy | 
black hair and round glasses, Iam | 


able to forget everything else going 
on around me and just roam Hog- 
warts with Harry. 

Books for me are an es- 


cape from the reality of col- | 


lege and the tons of work that 


piles over the course of two days | 


and whenever I can get a free 
moment or two, I love to look on 
different book lists for potential 
new reads. 

Some of the books I would love 
to read come from the American 
Library Association’s best books 
for Young Adults. 
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Abortion always resonates as a 
| political issue; raising the passions 
| of people on both sides of the is- 
sue. Personally, I think it is a scam 
issue. The right and left both use 
it to try and mobilize voters but 
do little about actually limiting or 
increasing access to abortion. It is 
also kind of mute, because Roe v. 
| Wade recognizes the right to pri- 
vacy in the case of abortion. 
However, the Republican Party 
in places across the country are 
making big strides to actually do 
| something about abortion. In one 
sense, it is about time. Republi- 
cans have been campaigning on 
this for years and, now that they 
have majorities in the United 
States House of Representatives 
and the State Legislatures, they 
are doing something about it. 
Regardless of any personal 
opinions one has on abortion, it is 
good to know that the people’s rep- 
| resentatives are listening. The bad 


| news is that the people that they 
| are listening to, the voters, are out 
of their minds. 

Before the conservative vot- 
ers and pro-lifers freak out, they 
need to realize what their abor- 
tion politics have caused. Accord- 
ing to MoveOn.org “In South 
Dakota, Republicans proposed 
a bill that could make it legal 
to murder a doctor who provides 
abortion care.” 

Think just South Dakota is 
| crazy, well Moveon.org also 
found that in Congress, which is 
elected by representatives from 
all over the country, some Repub- 
licans have proposed a bill that 
would redefine rape. This new 
definition would mean that only 
if a woman was injured could 
she get federal funds for abortion, 

but if she was not physically 
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abused in the rape she would not 
be eligible for funding. 

In addition, some Congressional 
Republicans have proposed legis- 
lation that would allow hospitals 
to let women die rather than per- 
form an abortion that could save 
their lives. 

The last two examples deal with 
abortion being paid for by the fed- 
eral government, but some Demo- 
crats believe that the new rules 
being proposed could prevent in- 
surance companies from covering 
abortion even ifa woman was will- 
ing to pay extra. 

All of these assaults on abortion 
rights could potentially be consti- 
tutional, because abortion would 
still be legal, but just denied to 
the poor who need federal or state 
funding to pay for the procedure. 

The question out there is who 
elected these representatives? 
What student, regardless of their 
personal abortion beliefs could 
possibly believe that rape is only 
rape if a woman is physically beat- 
en? What student would possibly. 
vote for a candidate that believed 
killing abortion doctors should 
be legal? 

In my time as a political activ- 
ist I have spoken to many people 
that are against abortion, but none 
of them ever advocated proposals 
like the ones mentioned above. 
The problem is that even when stu- 
dents do not vote, the representa- 
tives are still listening to the voters. 
If students and other rational peo- 
ple remove themselves from the 
category of voter, then their voices 
will not be heard and these kinds 
of things will continue to happen. 

Abortion is only the tip of the 
iceberg. Over the next two years 
watch for policies that are out of 
the mainstream of student opinion 
on issues like education, the en- 
vironment, labor rights and many 


other issues. 


The sad thing about this abortion 
discussion is that there are more 
pressing issues to be discussed. 
Although in a sense, if the things 


mentioned above (redefining rape, 
legalizing murder and letting hos- 
pitals watch women die) are the 
Republican answers to abortion, 
what are their answers for the rest 
of the country’s problems? 

However, it is only now when 
the country needs its lawmakers to 
focus on job creation, that Repub- 
licans decide to start doing some- 
thing about abortion. Ironically the 
abortion attack, which is result- 
ing in plans to cut all funding for 
Planned Parenthood, would actu- ° 
ally reduce jobs for their staff and 
cut vital services. 

Even though Planned Parent- 
hood is a group that receives a lot 
of heat for abortion services that is 
only three percent of what it does. 
35 percent of its services go to con- 
traception, another 34 percent go 
to testing for sexually transmitted 
diseases, 17 percent is for cancer 
screenings and prevention while 
the remaining 11 percent is for 
other women’s health services. 

Regardless. of your personal 
views on. abortion, remember 
that this Republican assault on 
abortion is not an accident. This 
is the result of off-year elec- 
tions when students and young 
people did not vote. Students did 
not vote in 2010, and now it is 
2011 and look what is happening. 
Looking ahead it will not matter if 
students are active in 2012 if they 
do not vote in 2014. 

The way forward is simple. The. 
next time someone hassles you in 
front of the cafeteria asking you to 
register to vote, don’t blow him or 
her off. Take two minutes and reg- 
ister to vote. That way the fight for 
whatever it is you believe in will 
be easier, because your representa- 
tives will be listening to you. 

For now, if you want to fight 
back, write or call your repre- 
sentatives to let them know what 
you think. It might help reduce 
the craziness until 2012 when 
students will come out to vote 
and hopefully elect some more 
moderate candidates. 
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Global Village, currently located 
on the first floor of Terrace Hall, is 
a “living, learning community,” 
now available for any students 
interested in a cultural immersion 
experience. Maybe you have read 
a little about it on the announce- 
ments, heard about it from a friend 
or professor, seen the application 
on the Res-Life Web site, or re- 
member tidbits from last year’s 
room draw. But what exactly is 
this opportunity all about? 

“Tt all came as part of a ‘strategic 
plan’ put in place in response to a 
need addressed by Provost Lakso 
to bring more of a globalization 
to campus...around this time last 
year,” said Nate Anderson, Resi- 
dential Director of Tussey and Ter- 
race, and the International Service 
Coordinator/Supervisor of Global 
Village. ”The US, as a whole, has 
been called a ‘melting pot,” said 
Anderson. “That [theory] is turn- 
ing more into a ‘mixed salad.” 

As Anderson learned from the 
past semester’s work with the 


Global Village encourages intercultural experiences 


Global Village, “not everyone’s 
open to an intercultural experi- 
ence.” Which becomes a problem, 
in his eyes, when you realize that, 
whether or not “you’re looking for 
it or aware of it, it’s here,” and, the 
only way to bridge that cultural 
gap is to, “keep your eyes open and 
embrace it.” 

“We're lucky to have so many 
international students and so many 
opportunities for people to lear 
from each other,” notes Natalie 
Roll, current junior and resident of 
Global Village. “It’s such a diverse 
school and it would be silly not to 
take advantage of getting to know 
people from other places.” 

Bi-monthly floor dinners and 
occasional floor field trips also 
bring a strong sense of community 
to the Global Village. Senior Lisa 
Reiman, RA and resident of Global 
Village, expresses how enriching 
the innate feeling of unity really is: 
“T know everybody’s name on the 
floor, we see each other, we hang 
out, I see the girls all the time, I 
say ‘hi’ to them; I feel this is much 
more of a family atmosphere than 
my floors have been in the past.” 


“Everyone feels closer because 
the sense that we’re all different 
brings us closer together,” said 
Roll. “Everybody loves food, and I 
think it’s [the idea of floor dinners] 
a great way to get connected and 
opens that communication.” Roll 
sees this communication as an in- 
tegral part to the floor’s success. 

“We have a lot of fun with our 
dinners,” Reiman says, pointing 
out that it’s not all seriousness and 
solemnity. “There’s always she- 
nanigans; it’s just fun and, to me, 
I’m all about that.” 

“I would love to see all of cam- 
pus associate Global Village with 
an international, intercultural 
‘fun’ experience, almost as syn- 
onyms,” said Anderson. “When 
can you say that you’ve lived with 
a German,” he points out, “or two 
doors down from someone who 
is from Japan?” 

“We all have a common love, 
a common interest for how things 
are done [in Global Village]...we 
like to tell stories and hear stories,” 
said Reiman. The girls indulge in 
occasional “show-and-tell” get-to- 
gethers, each bringing something 


of their own culture to share with 
their “sisters.” “Every girl on this 
floor has put something into this 
place,” Reiman said. 

Plans for next year include a 
continuance of the “Intercultural 
Floor,” open to both boys and girls, 
on the first floor of Terrace, with 
the addition of a Spanish house, 
“La Casa Hispanica,” at 1631 Mif- 
flin Street. ; 

“Originally, it was supposed to 
be two floors, the Spanish Floor 
and the Intercultural Floor (one 
in Tussey and one in Terrace), but 
there wasn’t enough publicity and 
that fell through, so we combined 
the two this year,” explains Rei- 
man. But, in the years to come, “it 
will be two separate entities both 
operating under the ‘Global Vil- 
lage umbrella.” 

“People have to remember that 
this is the pilot year,’ said Ander- 
son. “We’re working from the 
ground, up with this.” While it 
may have been a “slow process to 
start out,” Anderson is optimistic 
about the future of the program. 

However, as Roll pointedly 
states, “we need the participation.” 


In reference to past Juniata distin- 
guished speaker, Dovie Thoma- 
son, Roll reiterates her message 
that, “we need a generation that 
does more than just survive.” “We 
need to celebrate culture a little 
more...emphasize what we can 
learn from each other’s cultures 
and go beyond just tolerating them 
and appreciating them.” 

Reiman encourages everyone at 
Juniata to “go make friends with 
international students, go join Club 
International and meet them all, go 
talk to the people in the Interna- 
tional Office [2nd floor of the Oller 
Center] and ask them how you can 
get involved.” 

As an employee of the Inter- 
national Office, Anderson offers, 
if you’re interested in getting in- 
volved, to e-mail him (Andersn@ 
juniata.edu). He also reminds stu- 
dents that the applications for the 
Intercultural Floor and La Casa 
Hispanica can be found on the 
Res-Life Web site. 

“Get an application and apply 
immediately,” insists Reiman, 
“right now. You should have ap- 
plied five minutes ago. Go.” 
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Terrorism is not a rare subject 

in film. “Die Hard.” “Star Trek: 
Generations.” Any of the Bond 
films. It’s easy to name a popular 
film featuring terrorism. But, it 
becomes more difficult naming 
one that deals with this subject and 
America’s crusade against it, espe- 
cially after 9/11. 

The one film that did tap into 
this almost unexamined reality 
was nearly not remembered for do- 
ing so. That is not to say that it did 
not win any awards or recognition; 
in fact, it almost cleared house, an 
impressive fear, considering that it 
was a comic book film. 

“The Dark Knight,” directed 
by Christopher Nolan, serves as 
a celluloid political experiment 
in contextualizing the post 9/11 
America. It focuses on several 
important aspects of terrorism 
and the counter movement includ- 
ing the Patriot Act, torture and 
the balance between safety and 
personal freedoms. 

The Patriot Act is allegorized by 
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Darkest just before the dawn: “The Dark 
Knight’s” insight on terrorism and politics 


Batman’s alter ego, Bruce Wayne 
(Christian Bale), who creates a 
machine that monitors the cel- 
lular transmissions of 30 million 
people, in order to triangulate the 
location of the Joker. The Patriot 
Act functioned similarly: it erased 
the restrictions that prevented the 
government from tapping into per- 
sonal communications (cellular, 
land lines, emails and post), pull- 
ing up individual records (bank 
statements, health records and 
immigration records), as well as 
empowering them to detain, and if 
need be, deport, alleged terrorists. 
However, as Morgan Freeman’s 
character Lucius Fox inquires, “At 
what cost?” His concern is natu- 
ral, and it should have been more 
present in American citizens when 
the bill that was barely read was 
pushed through Congress. 

Tn the film, Batman entrusts Lu- 
cius Fox to run the machine, who 
does so on the clause that the ma- 
chine be destroyed after its use is 
fulfilled. Fox is shown to be the 


ideal leader: one who does not seek 
power, but when entrusted with it, 
uses it for the benefit of his fellow 
Gothamites. I have yet to encoun- 
ter a public official who fits this 
mold without a struggle. 

While Fox is faultless, the other 
crusaders, Harvey Dent (Aaron 
Eckhardt) and Batman, have 
problems with their own invested 
power. Dent, who acquired his 
power through an election, is hu- 
bristic and noble, in his campaign 
to oust organized evil. However, 
when things worsen, Dent tortures 
a mentally ill assassin, hoping to 
extract the information needed. 

What’s disquieting is the fact 
that when our leaders, as brought 
to life by Dent, eliminate mercy 
and treat prisoners inhumanely 
(as in real life), they become in- 
separable from the evil men they 
hunt. Accounts of excessive wa- 
terboarding, humiliation and other 
forms of abuse at Guantanamo rest 
on our nation’s conscience like the 
scarred side of Dent’s otherwise 


pristine silver dollar, an analogy 
utilized in the film. 

Batman, on the other hand, is 
the embodiment of our nation’s 
ideal hero: a vigilante who is above 
the law, dispensing justice as he 
pleases, without having to answer 
for the problems. If one looks at 
the box office and comic book 
trends, they are all hinged upon the 
romantic image of a masked hero 
fighting crime. Though, the film 
has one important element that has 
been ignored mostly by said me- 
dia: escalation. The Joker, a the- 
atrical, costumed terrorist appears 
because Batman’s existence has 
changed the legal system. Now, an 
anonymous man fights a perceived 
evil, but creates additional prob- 
lems, without having to answer for 
his respective crimes. 

So, this raises the question of 
why America is stuck on a man in 
a rubber suit, instead of the men 
and women who work in our po- 
lice departments and offices. It 
shows a disturbing lack of trust in 


our elected officials, as well as the 
legal and justice systems. Worse, it 
shows that crime must be punished 
on a universal level, instead of case 
by case: violence against violence, 
instead of trial and then imprison- 
ment or psychiatric assistance. 

However, the fact that Batman is 
being actively hunted at the end of 
the film, instead of being Gotham’s 
Dirty Harry in a cape and cowl 
shows a wisdom that needs to be 
implanted. The desirable govern- 
ment is one that follows the rules 
but does not break them, and offers 
mercy instead of retribution. 

Along with adherence to rules, 
any borrowed power or author- 
ity — which in the right context 
can be justified as the Patriot Act 
was — needs to be returned to the 
people with the same swiftness 
that it was acquired. America is 
working towards becoming the 
ideal nation: but, it is matters such 
as dismantling the Patriot Act, that 
are, as filmmakers say, in develop- 
ment hell. 





Huntingdon shop offers chocolate variety and small town character 
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ever much you want, whether by 
piece or by weight and pack them 
in a paper bag or other container. 
This is often why I stop here: to get 
some candy to munch on as I walk, 
without the hassle of packaging. 

In addition to handmade treats, 
in the front of the store Gardiner’s 
stocks several candies that you 
commonly see at grocery store 
checkout lanes like Snickers and 
Starburst. 

Yet among the usual big-name 


confections, you find some surpris- 
es. There are vintage-y items like 
candy cigarettes and other treats 
you don’t find in stores very often 
anymore. The selection of vegan 
candy bars should also interest 
many Juniata students. With these 
rare and common items mixed in 
with Gardiner’s own unique prod- 
ucts, you really don’t need to go 
candy-shopping anywhere else: 
Finally, Gardiner’s is also home 
to a large selection of plush toys 
and stuffed animals. They literally 
surround the store. There is a rim 


of them running along all the walls 
and filling much of the large front 
display windows with raccoons, 
kangaroos, otters, cats, many kinds 
of dogs, and the iconic old Rag- 
gedy Ann & Andy dolls. There is 
even something for JC sports die- 
hards: I saw a bald eagle for sale 
there too. 

Best of all, these stuffed animals 
are always 20 percent below regu- 
lar price. You can go find a gift, a 
reminder of a beloved pet at home, 
or just a few things to make your 
cold, hard dorm room a bit fluffier. 


With all this selection and many 
items made locally just in the next 
county, Gardiner’s should be a 
stop on anyone’s downtown Hunt- 
ingdon shopping excursions. 

Pick a molded chocolate piece 
that is perfect to give to friends or 
family, or treat yourself to some- 


_ thing. Browse the big glass display 


of bulk sweets or the racks full of 
fluffy plush animals. Huntingdon 
provides the candy shop; you pro- 
vide the kid! 

Walking Directions: Walk into 
town via Mifflin Street, turn- 


ing right at the 8th Street bend. 
Turn left at the Washington Street 
traffic light and walk up the 
north side of Washington. Gar- 
diner’s will be in the middle of 
the block a few shops before the 
movie theater. 

Driving Directions: Drive down 
Moore Street and turn right at 9th 
Street (after Dollar General). Cross 
Mifflin and turn left on Wash- 
ington. Find a parallel parking 
space after the 7th Street traffic 
light and look for Gardiner’s on 
your left. 





Every film genre can benefit from 
a fitting and memorable sountrack 
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sic is using the knowledge of 
its power to the favor of your 
technique. For then it would be 
like Jazz, finding its appeal in 
the notes that aren’t played. 
The Coen brothers production, 
“No Country For Old Men,” 


"based on the Cormac McCar- 


thy novel of the same name, 
made especially + — powerful 
use of this technique, with 
more. than 90 percent of the 
film completely devoid of a mu- 
sical score. 

No matter what is done on the 
screen, the sounds of the story 


Corner of 13th 
& Mifflin Street 


814-643-4545 


Visit us on the web @ 
www. standingstonecoffeecompany.com 


that only the audience can hear is 
what makes those tales truly spe- 
cial. You wouldn’t have Indiana 
Jones without his hat and whip, 
but you also wouldn’t have him 
without that infamous, “Dun- 
da-dun-da-dun-da-da!” that ev- 
ery five year old boy has yelled 
more than once. 


Book recommendations 
for spring break leisure 


> from BANKRUPT page [0 


One of these titles is Libba 
Bray’s “Going Bovine” which 
I have been told I need to 
read because and I quote, “it has a 
talking gnome!” 

The story is written in a man- 


ner that teenagers would react to 


@ Hot Seats 


Live in Concert 


Fri. March 25 7:30 - 


10:00PM 


Based out of Richmond, Virginia, The Hot 
Seats poy stringband keeping t i 


Se ammentator alive and kicking ‘ 
music combines virtuosic soloing and 
tightness af bluegrass, the band-diven 
: dtime, the jerky hounce of 
agus a - oo : a os oS a 10 ii The bands 


time and ragtime ir 

dedication {o treat string! ind a E 
CURE themes and sensibilities as well as a tradition that is 
deserving of preservation. 


are cdeace of the band’ 5 
modern form, open to. 





things, including the language 
which I cannot repeat in this publi- 
cation. I was read some of the lines 
out loud, while someone else was 
reading it, and I can attest, they are 
hilarious. 

Mad Cow, punk faeries and talk- 
ing gnomes. | think I can go for a 
book like that ... once I have the 
time to read that is. 

Sometimes when I am really 
lucky, I’m able to escape for an 
hour or two down to the library 
in Huntingdon. When I’m there I 
never browse the “adult” shelves. 

Instead I tend to find myself in 
the young adult literature room, 
which is full of books, many of 
which I have never heard of or 
may not have if I didn’t constantly 
browse the shelves. 

Other titles I want to read even- 
tually are: Scott Westerfeld’s “Le- 
viathan”, Susan Campbell Barto- 
letti “The Boy.Who Dared”, and, 
Jake Wizer’s “Spanking Shake- 
speare.” Each of these have been 
holding a place on my ‘Will Even- 
tually Read’ list. 

Now, with spring break 
around the corner I may actu- 
ally find time to read those books 
I love as well as some on my 
ever-growing list of titles that I 
want to read. 
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Women’s basketball wins Landmark Conference 


Emotions make experience real as team caplires NCAA bid and program’ Ss first championship 


By Erin L. McGIntey 


“Fantastic. Well deserved. Un- 
forgettable. High on life. Out of 
this world. Awestruck. Absolutely 
amazing. Splendid. Ecstatic. 
Speechless.” All of these words 
describe the feelings of the ten 
members of the Juniata College 
Women’s basketball team after we 
won the Landmark Conference 
Championship. Juniata defeated 
Scranton by a whopping score of 
67-49. With the conference cham- 
pionship comes an automatic bid 
to the “big dance” this upcoming 
weekend; however it wasn’t easy 
getting to where we had to be. 

“We did drills where we re- 
ally had to hustle and get after the 
ball to get ready and get aggres- 
sive,” said sophomore Natalie 
Glinsky when asked about prac- 
tice in preparation for Scranton. 
“We knew that this was going 
to be a blood battle. We knew 
Scranton likes to press so we went 
over a press for a little bit. We’ve 
probably studied Scranton the 
most of all the teams we played so 
we knew we needed to get on their 
shooters.” 

Junior Meagan Raville agrees. 
“Hours of hard work and practice 
and really pushing each other to be 
better [got us here]. We tire teams 
out because of this,” said Raville. 

After a slow start the Eagles be- 
gan what turned out to be a slow 
offensive first half. Multiple turn- 
overs caused by Juniata’s hard- 
nosed defense caused the Scranton 
Royals to become flustered in ey- 
erything they did offensively. The 
halftime score was 29-22. 





Junior guard Ashton Bankos leads the play against Scranton on Feb. 26. Juniata won 67-49 to claim the first 
Landmark Conference championship in team history. The win gives them a bid to the NCAA tournament. 


Before the game, a certain ea- 
gerness was felt between the team- 
mates, yet a little bit of uncertainty. 
“Tt is very exciting but it is very 
nerve-wracking too. A lot is on the 
line. Coach McDowell said [before 
the game] to think about what each 
one of us has been doing the whole 
season. We don’t have to do any- 
thing spectacular, we just need to 
play as a tearn and do what we’ve 
been doing the whole season,” said 
Glinsky. “I think we do have an 
advantage of playing ten girls and 
we all really have chemistry play- 


ing with each other. I think we 
want it more.” 

Glinksy couldn’t have been 
more right. We began the sec- 
ond half on a run and did not 
look back, eventually outscoring 
the Royals by 11 in the second 
half to build upon an already le- 
gitimate halftime lead. As the 
clock began winding down, the 
crowd got louder and louder and 
louder. The feeling in the air 
had everything to do with win- 
ning their first Landmark Confer- 
ence championship ever. With two 


minutes remaining all of the fans 
were on their feet cheering the un- 
mistakable “JU-NI-A-TA” chant 
that is normally found at volleyball 
games. JCWB knew they had ac- 
complished something special. 

“Tt feels very exciting. I’ve nev- 
er been to this point,” said Raville. 
“This is the furthest we’ve gotten 
in my three years here. I’m looking 
forward to that feeling of uncon- 
sciousness when everyone is fully 
invested and into the game. It’s 
like we’re in the zone and it feels 
unstoppable. We have ten great 


players and anybody is capable of 
stepping up at any moment.” 

The feeling of unconscious- 
ness came after the final buzzer 
when the white jerseys rushed the 
floor. There were tears of happi- 
ness, hard work, defeat, triumph, 
laughter and just plain confusion. 
This wasn’t something this team 
was used to, yet we were able to 
put ourselves into the best situation 
possible, a champion. 

After the game the freshmen, 
then sophomores, then juniors, 
and finally seniors began cut- 
ting down the net one cut at a 
time and smiles, cheers, and clap- 
ping came from what seemed 
to be all ends of the gym. As the 
coaches began to cut down the net 
one by one and it was finally down 
in our hands we realized that this 
was it. We reached our goal and it 
couldn’t be sweeter. 

Previously in the week with a 
semifinal game at home against 
the Catholic University of Ameri- 
can on Feb. 23, we came out vic- 
torious with a 74-61 win to put 
us in the championship game at 
home against Scranton University. 
The semi-final game win gave the 
Eagles a 20-win season, only the 
second time in all the program’s 
history. Now with a cumulative 
record of 21-6, Juniata is now set- 
ting new goals to be reached in the 
NCAA tournament. 

Juniata will find out their seed- 
ing after 3 p.m. on Monday for 
the NCAA tournament. The first 
round will be held Friday, Mar. 4 
and followed by the second round 
on Saturday, Mar. 5, during the rest 
of Juniata College’s spring break. 





Rise and shine, JC athletes 


Baseball and women’s volleyball find positives in early practices 


By Ros Scuutrz 


For members of the baseball and 
women’s volleyball teams, 6 a.m. 
wake up calls are frequent at Juni- 
ata. These teams hold early morn- 
ing workouts that require students 
to be alert, functional and awake 
at times when most of the rest of 
campus is still asleep. 

The early morning practices are 
in place for logical reasons. 


With crowded gym 
space throughout the day, 
these teams are able to take advan- 
tage of the off hours. 

The baseball team cur 


rently holds 6 am: workouts 
in the Kennedy Sports and 
Recreation Center due to the 
cold and inclement weather. 

“We have the whole gym to our- 
selves ... we can run around Ken- 
nedy and do stuff like that,” said 
sophomore pitcher, Josh Green. 

“Tt sucks we have to wake up 
and be there, but once we’re there 
it helps us build team chemistry,” 
said Green, “It almost forces you 
to make a schedule, which is a 
good thing.” 

With baseball currently in sea- 
son, their morning practices are 
mandatory. However, women’s 
volleyball competes in the fall. 

“T don’t know if we are required, 
but you go if you want to stay 
on the team,” said freshman vol- 
leyball player Sam Ringer when 
asked if all members were required 
to attend the practices. 

Some student athletes agree 


these practices are too early, yet 
they see the benefits that early 
workouts provide. 

“J don’t know how many Divi- 
sion III teams get up at six,” said 
freshman outside hitter, Rachelle 
Wiegand. “[But] we’re playing 
for a national championship,” said 
Wiegand when speaking of differ- 
ences between Juniata and other 
division II schools. 

A benefit to completing work- 
outs early in the day is that it leaves 
nights free- for academic work or 
social events. 

Athletes see the positives of 
the early workouts, but they 
also see negatives with these 
early morning practices. 

“I have a class at 8 a.m. and I 
have to hurry to get there,” said 
Ringer when discussing the short 
time between the end of practice 
and her first class. 

Another issue that is com- 
mon due to early workouts 

is that most athletes are tired 
throughout the day. 

“Once class is over you just kind 
of call it quits,” said Green. vol- 
leyball atheltes also agree with this 
sentiment. 

“Tm up late doing homework, 
then waking up early, so I always 
fall asleep in my 8 and 9 a.m. class- 
es,” said Ringer. 

One of the largest difficulties for 
the baseball team’s early morning 
workouts deals with holding them 
in the Kennedy Sports and Recre- 
ation Center because baseball is 
not normally played indoors. The 


team is required to adapt to a com- 
pletely different style of game play. 

“We’re not outside so we’re not 
really in our element, so you can’t 
really get a true read on things,” 
said Green. “Ground balls on the 
gym floor, hitting in cages that are 
dark... it’s not really disadvanta- 
geous to us, but to the game.” 

Despite some drawbacks, ath- 
letes do find the 6 a.m. workouts 
to be beneficial in terms of charac- 
ter and skill building. “It makes us 
mentally stronger,” said Wiegand. 

The baseball team begins their 
morning workouts with team 
stretching and conditioning. Af 
ter conditioning, the team breaks 
up into groups depending on the 
player’s position. Pitchers work on 
groundballs, pickoffs and throw- 
ing. Infielders start in the IM gym, 
and outfielders start with hitting. 
After both groups finish their drills 
the different groups switch. 

Freshmen on the girl’s vol- 
leyball team arrive in the Ken- 
nedy Sports and Recreation Center 
around 5:45 a.m. to arrange nets. 
Upon arrival the girls split into two 
teams and participate in simulated 
games. These games and workouts 
are completely player run. Newly 
appointed head coach, Heather 
Pavlik, is not involved yet she at- 
tends and watches workouts on 
various days. 

With the availability of Ken- 
nedy Sports and Recreation Cen- 
ter, teams in-the early hours of the 
morning will continue to use 6 
a.m. gym time to their advantage. 


Indoor Championships 


Track and field overcomes nerves to 
put up impressive results in Landmarks 


By ANDREW REESE 


Competition in the 2010-2011 
indoor track and field season came 
to a head last Saturday, Feb. 26. 
Six Landmark Conference indoor 
track and field teams competed for 
a conference title. 

The Championships were held 
at the Garret Sports Complex at 
Susquehanna University in Selin- 
sgrove, Pa. 

Juniata was looking to trump 
Moravian, a returning powerhouse 
who claimed a repeat men and 
women’s title. 

Juniata’s indoor squad is 
led by junior Nicholas Bauer 
and sophomore Angela Shaf- 
fer in the field events, followed 
by an adept group of distance 
runners including juniors Ceth 
Parker and Nik Klena, as well as 
freshman Katrina Woods. 

“Landmarks are a milestone 
for us. We are constantly working 
to get better as a team, and that’s 
what we really use this for, but we 
wouldn’t mind beating the other 
teams,” said Bauer. 

Gearing up for the indoor cham- 
pionships provides Juniata athletes 
with a unique opportunity to test 
their skills against the best com- 
petition the Landmark Conference 
has to offer. 

Similarly, it provides a measur- 
ing stick that allows them to evalu- 
ate their progress made during the 
winter preseason. 


Shaffer was excited 
for the opportunity. “Tt’s a chance 
to prove what you have done 
with your training,” said Shaffer. 
“Teams will be sending their best 
athletes.” 

Preseason meets allow for valu- 
able experience to be gained, with 
the ultimate goal being success in 
the spring. 

“Tt means a lot to us, but it is 
more preparation for the outdoor 
season,” said sophomore pole 
vaulter and thrower Justin Clapper. 

In the weeks leading up to the 
meet, the athletes prepared not by 
ramping up their workouts, but by 
dialing them down. 

“We’re taking it easier, which 
helps us get to our peak perfor- 
mance. It’s best to let the team re- 
cover and heal,” said Bauer. 

Preparation before the meet is 
essential, but often times the ex- 
citement for when it’s time to go 
cannot be prepared for. 

“Anxiety is common because 
these meets are smaller and more 
personal,” said Bauer. 

Shaffer agreed, despite the ex- 
perience and talent she brings to 
the track. “I was still a little scared, 
because everything comes down to 
this one meet. It’s not just you this 
meet, it’s everybody,” said Shaffer. 

Clapper, on the other hand, took 
a different approach by trying not 
to think about the significance of 


_b see TRACK page 14 
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Men’s basketball reflects on end of season 


Eagles recognize three seniors’ commitments to team on and off the court 


By Dimitri Ross 


The men’s basketball team is 
ready to reflect following the con- 
clusion of a 12-13 season that had 
many ups and downs. 

There was a big crowd in atten- 
dance for the Susquehanna game 
on Saturday Feb. 19. In fact, Junia- 
ta’s average attendance of 450 was 
highest in the Landmark Confer- 
ence. Despite the crowd support, 
they were not able to finish the 
season with a win. 

The loss added to the frustra- 
tion of a solid, but up and down 
season. “This year fell short of 
my expectations. At this point in 
our development as a team and 
program, winning is very impor- 
tant and we did not do enough of 
it down the stretch. Bottom line 
is that we need to get much bet- 
ter. Through work in the gym, in 
the weight room, and on the re- 
cruiting trails, I am confident we 
will take the necessary steps to do 
so,” said Head Coach Greg Curley 
in reflection of the season. 

However, knowing that they 
are losing three brothers hurts 
as bad as the sub-.500 record. 
The final game of the season 
marked the end for senior forward 
Bruce Knowles. He was a member 
of the team for four years and was 
an irreplaceable asset. 

“Bruce was and will contin- 
ue to be an invaluable member 
of our team and our program. 
His work ethic, attitude and 
leadership all played a major 
role in our development as a team 
this season,” said Curley 

The-team-looked: to Bruce for 
leadership and guidance on and off 
the court. They saw him as selfless 


and. as a true team player. He will 
be greatly missed next season. 

“Tt is going to be weird to adjust 
from basketball being a major fo- 
cus in my life to not being present 
at all. You build habits constantly 
doing something basketball related 
everyday of your life and although 
it is rewarding to know that I have 
had a great experience, I will defi- 
nitely miss it a lot,” said Knowles. 

It was the final game for se- 
nior managers Travis Raup 
and Wade Branstetter as well. 
Although they did not play in 
games, their efforts were just as 
important as anyone else’s. 

“Wade and Raup will be missed 
a great deal. They did so much 
work for the team to keep every- 
thing running smoothly that they 
will be hard to replace,” said soph- 
omore guard Alex Raymond. 

The two managers genuinely 
cared about the success of the 
team. They would always tell 
the team how much different this 
year’s team was than others they 
had been a part of. 

“Without a doubt, this team came 
together to be a real team more 

than any other year I have been 
with the program,” said Branstet- 
ter. Raup too echoed this sentiment 
when asked about his four year 
commitment to the team. 

“This year’s team has to be the 
closest group I have seen over the 
past four years,” said Raup. 

“The comradery of the guys 
is without a doubt what I'll miss 
the most. As a team you be- 
come a family. We went through 
so much together and there is 
something special about... col- 
lectively working with a group 
of people to strive to accomplish 





Senior forward Bruce Knowles and freshman forward Brian Scholly fight for the ball against Susquehanna 
on Feb. 19. The Eagles finished the regular season with a 75-67 loss, bringing their season record to 12-13. 


something that you could not do 
on your own,” said Knowles. 

The team will continue to stay 
together and prepare to work hard 
in the offseason so the team can 
improve as a whole. 

The eagles finished the season 
with an overall record of 12-13 and 
a conference record of 5-9. The 
previous season the team was 9-16 
with a 4-10 conference record. 

Although the season was some- 
what of a rollercoaster ride, it had 
its bright spots. The team showed 


that when they play to their po- 
tential, they can be as good as any 
other team in DI. 

In the first 10 games, the team 
could not seem to string wins to- 
gether. They alternated wins and 
losses during that stretch starting 
5-5. Then they picked it up, go- 
ing on a five game winning streak 
in the middle of the year but later 
went on a six game losing streak. 

Yet despite the ups and downs, 
players felt team development. 

“T think the team grew a lot. 


We. were a better team at the 
end of the season than we were 
when the season started and 
had some rough learning experi- 
ences that helped us grow as a 
team as well,” said Raymond. 
Since the squad was young, it 
was natural to have an inconsistent 
season. Yet the experience gained 
can be used to turn around the pro- 
gram next season. The team is pre- 
pared to work hard to make up for 
missed opportunities and prepare 
for the future. 





Team joins new conference 
Men’s volleyball prepares for the move to NCAA DIIl in 2012 


By CAMERON ANDREW 


At the NCAA convention this 
past winter, the NCAA formally 
passed a Division II national 
championship, starting the 2012 
season, with at least eight sports 
in the tournament. This means that 
we will no longer be a part of the 
Eastern Intercollegiate Volleyball 
Association (EIVA). 

As a result, we will be joining a 
new conference, the Continental 
Volleyball Conference (CVC). The 
CVC is comprised of teams from 
all over the nation, all the way 
from California. There are a total 
of ten teams in the conference. 
They will be broken down into two 
smaller divisions, each containing 
five teams. 

The Eastern division will be 
comprised of Thiel College, Ju- 
‘niata College, Philadelphia Bibli- 
cal University, Stevenson Uni- 
versity and Eastern Mennonite 
University. The Western division 
has schools from the Midwest 
and California. These schools are 
Fontbonne University, College 

of Mount St. Joseph, Carthage 
College, Milwaukee School of En- 
gineering and University of Cali- 


fornia Santa Cruz. 
“The purpose of all of 
these schools getting togeth- 


er, which may not make a 
whole lot of sense geographically, 
is we all share the goal or value 
an AQ (automatic qualifier) to the 
initial championship,” said head 


coach Kevin Moore. “In order to 
do so you must have at least seven 


‘teams in your conference.” 


Although it may seem strange 
schools out west were added to the 
conference, and there were several 
reasons to do so. “Also important 
were programs that are out west, 
such as UCSC, who if they were 
not part of a conference would 
have a great difficulty putting to- 
gether a schedule. And they are a 
program that has had great success 
and it was very important to make 
sure that they were in a conference 
so they may have continued par- 
ticipation as a varsity sport as we 
go through this transition period,” 
said Moore. 

The new conference provides 
several benefits to our program. 
“This is a great opportunity be- 
cause it gives us great flexibil- 
ity for scheduling. We will have 
a reduction of dates down to 22, 
and in playing each of the teams 
in our division twice only eats up 
eight matches and most likely not 
eight dates, most of these match- 
es should be able to be played in 
five,” said Moore. 

This will save the Eagles a 
number of dates that they can use 
to play some of the same schools 
that they currently play, like the top 
DI schools such as Springfield, 
Nazareth, and NYU. It also al- 
lows for us to still play some of the 
schools that we have historically 
played as long as they still have the 
flexibility to play Juniata. 


“The move to Division II has 
been something in the works for 
the past at least eight years or 
more,” said Moore. 

The reason the move will oc- 
cur this year is because the NCAA 
would not sponsor DUI volley- 
ball previously. “At 50 teams the 
NCAA will sponsor the sport, so 
Division I schools needed to 
reach that number, and once the 
total number of varsity programs 
got to 50 and they maintained that 
number for two years, the NCAA 
would sponsor a men’s champion- 
ship,” said Moore. 

This year was the second year 
that there were 50 division three 
men’s volleyball programs. There- 
fore, the NCAA will now sponsor 
the national championship. Actu- 
ally, there are almost 60 DIII men’s 
volleyball programs now. 

Generally, the players wel- 
come this change. “Even thought 
it may seem inferior to play- 
ing for Molten’s and the EIVA 
championship, which is what 
we have now, I think it will be pret- 
ty cool to finally have an NCAA 
recognized championship,” said 
sophomore setter Rob Strauss. 

Coach Moore had a similar 
feeling, saying, “It is an exciting 
opportunity because you take the 
championship we have tradition- 
ally played for and you get the 
NCAA behind it and all of a sud- 
den it goes to a much bigger stage. 
It will receive television coverage 
and have all of bells and whistles 


of a true NCAA championship.” 
“This is a great thing for the 
continued growth of men’s Dill 
volleyball,” said Moore. “As and 
alum of the program knowing that 
we are no longer in the ETVA with 
school like Penn State and George 
Mason, who I played against, there 
is a sense of something missing.” 
Despite this sense, Moore un- 
derstands the advantages of the 
new format. “However, change is 
inevitable, you always have to be 





MICHELLET. MEROLA | JUNIATIAN 
Freshman outside hitter Ross Madden passes the ball during their 
match versus Dill Springfield College on Feb. 18. The Eagles went on 
to lose the match 0-3. The set scores were 25-22, 25-23 and 25-18. 


looking out for what is best going 
forward, and this is what is best for 
not only men’s volleyball, but Ju- 
niata as well,” said Moore. 

The Eagles are currently 11-7 
(update after matches on 26th and 
27th) and play their ETVA Hay 
division rival Harvard on Mar. 4. 
The Eagles look to continue their 
success against Harvard after de- 
feating them in three straight sets 
at Juniata on Feb. 19. 
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Baseball team sets expectations high for season 


Young program faces question marks as it seeks Landmark Conference championship 


By ANDREW Hirscu 


Each year the Juniata Col- 
lege Baseball team takes a trip 
to Florida over spring break to 
help prepare for the upcom- 
ing season. The expectations are 
not only lofty for the trip, but 
the entire season as well. 

“We have a lot of talent, and we 
are going to play the best nine. I 
really think the team can make it 
back to the playoffs this year and 
win the championship. The poten- 
tial is there so we have a legitimate 





chance,” said Assistant Coach An- 
drew Kriss. 

The voices of some players 
also echoed their assistant coach’s 
words. “We expect nothing less 
than a conference championship. 
Obviously our first goal is to just 
make the playoffs, but we should 
have a championship by now,” 
said senior pitcher John Love, who 
has anchored the pitching staff for 
the last couple seasons as a confer- 
ence starter. 

Senior first baseman Johnny 
Martinez agreed. “We expect 


to play for another conference 
championship. We have lost 
two, so it is time to get back 
there and win it since third time’s 
the charm,” said Martinez. 

The senior returns as one of the 
top offensive weapons for the Ea- 
gles. He tallied a .388 batting ay- 
erage and 35 runs batted in during 
his junior campaign. 

Juniata returns a solid core of 
players for the upcoming season 
as well as a strong recruiting class. 
“T think we have a lot of talent this 
year,” said Love. “We have the 


JEFF BRUZEE/ N 





Senior Nathan Burkey pitches during early morning baseball practice in the Kennedy Sports and Recreation 
Center. During spring break, the baseball team will make their annual trip to Florida to start off their sea- 
son against Hiram College on March 6. Their first home game will be March 15 against Pitt Greensburg. 


best lineup in my opinion since 
my freshman year so that’s another 
good thing. We have the most 
depth that I have ever seen at this 
school in regards to pitching; so we 
will be good at that too.” 

In years past, the team has relied 
on certain individuals to be lead- 
ers, but that will have to change 
this year. Multiple leaders have 
graduated, so there are some big 
shoes to fill. 

“T think all the seniors need to 
set an example for the underclass- 
men. They have all been here, 
they have been through it, and they 
know what to expect,” said Kriss. 

“I expect all of the seniors to be 
leaders. Everybody needs to lead 
by example. I think any one of us 
can be a leader,” said Love. 

Although leadership is some- 
thing the team may need to dig 
deep to find, youth and inexperi- 
ence is also a big question mark for 
the season. 

“We are a young team, so team 
chemistry will need to come pretty 
quickly. Having young guys come 
into the team, accepting the roles 
they are put into, and then play up 
to their potential is a big part of our 
season. Our overall inexperience 
may be our biggest downfall, but 
at the same time could end up with 
a big reward,” said Kriss. 

“We are going to have to have 
some new faces come in and con- 
tribute right away. We are going to 
have to count on freshmen to step 
up to the plate and help the team 
out significantly,” said Martinez. 

Although there are some ar- 
eas where the team may struggle, 
there are some bright spots that 
the team expects to excel at. “We 
are not a power hitting team. I 
expect us to be a team that ex- 
cels at the small ball aspect of 
the game that we haven’t utilized 
the last few years. I think team 


speed is up from years past and 
that will allow us to do some dif- 
ferent things on the bases,” said 
junior infielder Thom Eck. 

“We should have a pretty good 
offense. We will be focused on 
offensive production because we 
finally have the young pitching 
to back that up. Head Coach Tom 
Gibboney did a lot of good recruit- 
ing over the offseason to pick up 
a lot of good pitching to comple- 
ment our offense,” said Kriss. 

In recent years, young pitch- 
ing has been exactly how it 
sounds: inexperienced. This year, 
there are some pleasant surprises 
in regards to the team’s young 
pitching. “I have been pleas- 
antly surprised with our core 
group of freshmen pitchers. Joe 
Sforza, Zach Sauble and Mario 
DeYulis lead a strong group that 
we are going to lean on for a large 
amount of innings,” said Love. 

The team leaves for Florida on 
March 4, so the young staff will be 
tested right away. Although Flori- 
da is used as a stepping stone for 
the rest of the season, it is a crucial 
week for the team to develop. 

“T think we need to get off to a 
good start in Florida and go over 
.500 down there,” said Eck, who 
returns to the Eagles as the only 
regular starter in the infield. 

In recent years, the Eagles have 
started slow in Florida, but the pro- 
gram has echoed the same message 
throughout the entire preseason. 

“A good start in Florida is ex- 
tremely important. We haven’t 
done so the past three seasons and 
getting off to a good start would be 
great. The schedule works out in 
our favor this year so we have to 
start strong,” said Love. 

The Eagles will open their sea- 
son on March 6 against Hiram 
College at 11:00 AM in Lakeland, 
Florida over spring break. 





Strong individual performances provide momentum 
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the Championships. Although it 
was his first year throwing weight 
ever, he carried a confident swag- 
ger into the meet. 

“Iwas excited. I view it just as 
any other meet, but you do know 
it is a championship, and being 
ranked in both of your events adds 
pressure,” said Clapper. 

The men’s team placed fourth at 
the meet with 52 points, while the 
women’s team placed third with 
101 points. 

Woods was honored with the 
Conference Rookie of the Year 
Award and Head Coach Jon Cu- 


tright’s staff was named the Coach- 
ing Staff of the Year. 

The women’s team was 
led by Shaffer, who was 


able to overcome her aforemen- 
tioned anxiety by winning two 
events. 

She won the high jump and the 
55 meter hurdles. 

Shaffer felt that the tapered 
down training style Bauer al- 
luded to earlier was essential 
to her success. 

“—In the weeks  lead- 
ing up to the meet] we didn’t 
run as much, and that helped my 
legs recover and helped me per- 


form better,” said Shaffer. 

The men’s fourth place finish 
was led by Bauer. Bauer was the 
only men’s team member to win 
an individual event, capturing the 
long jump with a 6.56 meter leap. 

Bauer had a _ change of 
heart when it came to his 


event of choice. He only 
recently found the long jump to be 
his go to event. 

“T used to love the triple jump, 
but I have transitioned into the long 
jump more. 

It fit my skill set a lot more, it 
just comes much easier to me,” 


said Bauer. 

As spring approaches and the 
snow begins to melt, the teams will 
now use what they have learned at 
the big meet and attempt to apply it 
to the outdoor season. 

The difficulties of training 
indoors and working around 


the bad weather will finally 
soon be over. 

“The competition for space 
made it difficult. It was hard to 
practice because we have no in- 
door facility. Now, we just can’t 
wait to fully transition to outside,” 
said Clapper. 


ONYDER’S RUN COTTAGE RENTALS 


3 Miles off Rt. 22, Huntingdon * Close to Town & College 


Excellent Access To Fishing, Hunting and Boating. Daily, Weekend and Weekly Rates. 
Fully Furnished, Air Conditioned, Dish TV, Tub and Shower, Refrigerator, Stove, Oven, Microwave, Linens, 
Kitchen Utensils, Picnic Table, Gas Grill, Gas Fireplace (in gray cottage). 

4 Cottages Sleep 2-6 and the Two-Story House Sleeps 10. Log Cabin Sleeps 3 (without stove/oven) 

Seasonal Boat Parking and Permanent Camping Sites Available. 


OPEN YEAR ROUND 


JSM REALTY 


50 Valley St., Lewistown, PA 17044 


1-800-633-1304 (Watson’s) * 717-994-1265 or 717-242-2721 


www.raystown.org 
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Sports 


Softball looks to overcome injury-riddled season 


Freshmen additions to program hope to aid returning players in regular and post season play 


By Jor PLUMER 


The Juniata softball team is 
trying to rebound from a season 
plagued by injuries and ending 
with crushing losses in the play- 
offs. This year, the players hope to 
reach the playoffs and win it all un- 
der head coach John Houck. The 
Eagles finished 20-18 last season, 
with a 6-6 record in the conference. 

The Eagles qualified for the 
playoffs last year, but their season 
came to a halt as they were quickly 
ousted by Moravian College in 
walk-off fashion. The team also 
succumbed to Susquehanna by one 
run in extra innings. 

“Tt left a bad taste in their 
mouths, knowing that they were 
that close ... knowing that they 
were one pitch away from being in 
the championships,” said Houck. 

The team, led by seniors Caley 
McCool and Melissa Moffat, 
along with junior Kelsey Shutt, 
welcomes eight freshmen to the 
roster this season. The roster has 
also increased from thirteen to six- 
teen girls. 

Shutt feels that this will improve 
their chances of winning. , “Obvi- 
ously our competition hasn’t seen 
these players yet, so hopefully this 
will be a fresh start,” said Shutt. 

Houck is very confident about 
the freshmen class. ““There’s a lot 
of young ladies with a lot of poten- 
tial ... I think the freshmen that we 
have are capable of having a suc- 
cessful season,” said Houck. “The 


freshmen have to buy into what the 
upper classmen and the coaches 
tell them. They’ve been practic- 
ing very hard to understand what 
it takes to be a collegiate player.” 

Perhaps the greatest thing to 
happen to the team is the addition 
of five pitchers. 

McCool said that their “one 
and only” pitcher last season hurt 
her knee. This caused the short- 
stop to fill in, until she hurt her 
quad. McCool said, regarding 
the pitchers, “That’s really go- 
ing to help us out more than we 
think.” And how will they work 
with the catchers? “It’s an interest- 
ing dynamic, because that battery 
is so important,” said McCool. 

“They just have to understand 
that it will take a lot to compete at 
this level. We have five freshman 


.pitchers and they all bring their 


own pitching style to the team, but 
they still have to understand that 
they are dealing with experienced 
hitters,” said Houck. 

Houck is convinced that his 
team can succeed. When asked 
about the possibility of a 20-win 
season, he said “I think it’s an ex- 
pectation that a lot of teams have. 
They’ve played since they were 
ten, it’s just a matter of understand- 
ing what it takes to get to the 20- 
win level.” 

Overall, the upcoming season 
seems like it will be much im- 
proved from last year’s misfortune. 

“There’s more flexibility... we 
have much more depth,” said Mof- 


fat. When asked how the youth 
will impact the season, she said, “I 
don’t think it will affect our record 
at all.” : 

The coach did voice some con- 
cerns, however. ~“Offensively, 
we’ve lost our one through six 
hitters. It’s going to be hard to fill 
those roles,” said Houck. “It'll be 
tough. Without a doubt, the Land- 
mark is one of the toughest softball 
programs around.” 

“Tt almost [seems like] a rebuild- 
ing year,” said Shutt. She did, how- 
ever, share the optimism that the 
rest of the team did. “We have a lot 
of depth with the freshmen.” 

Last year’s injuries proved to be 
the deciding factor in the success 
of the team. 

“Tf you go back and look at our 
season, 75 percent of our games 
were played with someone being 
injured,” said McCool. She point- 
ed out the losses of the shortstop 
to a quad injury and the loss of a 
speedy “slapper,” or a ground-ball 
inducing hitter. 

Shutt agreed with McCool. “We 
had a lot of injuries at the end of 
the season,” said Shutt. “But we 
did pretty well for what we had. 

This year’s season begins on 
March 7 at a tournament in Myrtle 
Beach, SC. The team returns for 
its first home game on March 15 
against Lebanon Valley. “I hope 
we have a good season. We’re ex- 
cited. With this nice weather, you 
just want to be outside on a field,” 
said Shutt. 


MILLER’S DINER 


3 Miles East of Huntingdon, on Rt. 22 


643-3418 
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Sophomore Jenn Ashcraft takes a swing at the tee preparing for the 
start of the softball season. After beginning with eight games in Myrtle 
Beach during Spring Break, they will play Lebanon Valley on March 15. 


As a student of Juniata College, you will receive a 10 percent discount on 
all our menu items and featured items with your student ID card 
(some examples): 
* Maryland Style All Lump Crab Cakes * Shrimp in a Basket 
* Shrimp Scampi * Burgers, Clubs and More 
* Steaks * Soups & Appetizers 
* Malted Milkshakes 


STOP AT MILLER’S DINER, WHERE THE FOOD IS “TRAIN-STOPPIN’ GOOD” 
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By Joun T. HuFFSTETLER 


As turmoil erupts across North 
Africa and the Middle East, many 
have asked, “Why now?” 

Some mention individuals sym- 
bolically burning themselves in 
effigy. 

Others describe the slow build- 
up of resistance under repressive 
regimes. 

Yet, many say that social me- 
dia, such as Facebook and Twitter, 
have been pivotal factors. 

And Juniata students have taken 
notice. Wanting to dramatically 
restructure the very fabric of so- 
cial and political life in the US, an 





Where on campus? 


‘Tue Back Pace 





‘the SHALLOT 
unprecedented number of students 
are now using Facebook. 

“T use Facebook at 
once a day,” said  sopho- 
more and soon-to-be freedom 
fighter Joseph Cartwright. “I’m not 
ashamed of it.” 

Some estimates now claim near- 
ly 100% of Juniata students use the 
site, many for long periods of time 


least 
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Do you know where the above picture was taken? 
Send your guess to “The Juniatian” at 
juniatian@juniata.edu. 


Congratulations to sophomore Kate Brown, who was the 
first to find last issue’s “Where on campus?”! 
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or multiple times a day. 

» “I think I pretty much stay 
logued in 24/7,” said a junior at 
Juniata who wished to remain 
anonymous, presumably to avoid 
unwanted attention. 

So far there has been no protests 
on Juniata’s campus. 

“But that doesn’t mean those 
kids aren’t plotting something,” 
said local resident Jim Jackson, 
who lives only a block from cam- 
pus. “Egypt blew up overnight.” 

Experts are still uncer- 
tain of the effects that social 
media has played in current upris- 
ings, but what is clear is that use of 
social media and social unrest are 
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Juniata teetering on brink of political turmoil 


strongly linked. 

“T don’t have a clue what those 
kids do on that web thing,” said lo- 
cal resident Dorris Glendale. “But 
if it’s anything like over there in 
Egypt, one minute they’re click- 
clacking away on that keyboard 
and the next minute they’re pulling 
triggers!” 

Some students do not think that 
Facebook use equates to violent 
action. 

“Sure I belong to a couple of 
causes,” said freshman Andrew 
Morgan. “But I’m not about to go 
march in the streets.” 

Others at Juniata believe that 
despite comforting claims, such as 


those offered by Morgan, it is only 
a matter of time before the student 
body takes the action offline and 
on to campus. 

“The administration is preparing 
for the worst,” said an administra- 
tive representative, when asked 
about the possibility of student un- 
rest. “As a policy we mean to be 
prepared.’ 

For the time being, students do 
not seem concerned about partici- 
pating in social media, 

‘['m going to use Facebook 
when I want, how I want,” said se- 
nior Alexandra Hamilton. “ 

And there’s nothing anyone can 
do about it.” 


The Indiscernible Orb 


The Horoscopes in alignment for this week... 


By Horr THE Micury Diviner 


mM Scorpio 

Don’t ignore Juniata’s prospec- 
tive students. It’s time for you to 
practice loyalty to your alma ma- 
ter. Buy one of every t-shirt, hood- 
ie, and pair or pants in the book- 
store. Refer to every building by its 
proper name, adding in a full list of 
donors while you’re at it. Buy a pet 
eagle and keep it in your dorm. 


AY, enriasd 


Spring is just around the cor- 
ner—time to diligently practice 
cleanliness. Don’t just clean your 
computer’s screen, take it apart and 
wipe down all those microchips. 
Run those textbooks through the 
wash a few times. Go ahead and 
straighten up your roommate’s 


YOU PULLEO THAT 


STATISTIC OUT OF YOU _ 


ASS DION’T YOLIP 


half of the room, they won’t mind. 
Literally lick your plate clean at 
Baker. 
Pisces 
New seasons of sports are be- 
ginning to pick up steam. Now is 
the time for you to get back into 
shape as well. Replace that un- 
healthy soda with nutritious milk- 
shakes high in calcium. Stop riding 
the elevator in front of Ellis every- 
day for lunch and climb those six 
stairs. Eat lots of juicy hamburg- 
ers for that much-needed protein. 
Try waking up two minutes before 
class—adding that incentive to 
sprint instead of walk. 


© Libra 
Going home for Spring Break? 
You better—it’s time to recon- 
nect with family. Suggest playing 


a board game, the longer and more 
complicated the better so you'll 
maximize time spent together. 
Present to your parents a series of 
mandatory lectures on all of the ex- 
citing material you’ve been learn- 
ing this semester. Divulge about 
all the fun times you have on the 
weekends, 


x" Sagittarius 

Schoolwork starting to bog you 
down? Trust your intuition for a 
while. Close your eyes when read- 
ing, place your hand on the-book 
and imagine what the author is 
really saying behind all those 
words. Don’t bother thinking 
before you speak. Just say what- 
ever is on your mind, even if they 
don’t necessarily form “words” or 
“sentences.” 
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Felus out as head football coach, Launtz in 


Players ecstatic over hiring of Juniata alum who “bleeds blue and gold.” 
By Jason Greenberg 


Juniata College officially announced Tim Launtz as the new head football coach yesterday, Mar. 2, two days after 
Head Coach Carmen Felus made his resignation to take the job as co-offensive coordinator at the Division | 
University of Tennessee at Martin. 

Felus announced his resignation to the players at 7p.m. in Sill boardroom on Monday, Feb. 28. Launtz was then 
introduced to the players as the interim coach by Greg Curley the interim athletic director. 

When Launtz was introduced, the team rose to their feet and gave their now former quarterbacks coach a standing 
ovation. “There was a good minute of clapping,” sophomore wide receiver Julian Valdiserri said. “The clapping died 
down, and he was about to talk and then it just kept going.” 

Junior defensive lineman Mike Lackey explained why the squad has such an affinity toward their new head coach, 
“Coach Launtz is a class act. He is a Juniata guy. He bleeds blue and gold, and he would be there for you in a drop 
of a hat,” Lackey said. 

Juniata’s new head football coach was flattered by the team’s reception of him. “I was so humbled,” Launtz said. 
“T don’t ever want it to be about me, but to realize they feel so strongly about me ... words can’t describe that.” 

Once the ovation ceased, Launtz proceeded to speak to the team. “I told the players I wanted them to do things 
better than they had ever done before,” he said. “This program has three rules, ‘protect the team, no complaining, 
whining or excuses and be early.’” 

The next afternoon, Mar. 1, Launtz was reportedly offered the full-time job as head coach. The announcement 
regarding his acceptance was then made on the Juniata Web site the following morning. 

“Tim has both the coaching experience and the knowledge of our student-athletes, football staff, and the Juniata 
community to step right in and successfully guide our program to the next level,” said Curley in the announcement. 

The team is elated about their new leader, but was also surprised when they heard Felus was resigning. 

“He said he loved us and was sorry to do it to us. He said if we ever needed him to let him know,” said sophomore 
running back, Quadir Christian, in response to what Felus said as he announced his resignation. “He said as life goes 
you realize you have to do what’s best for you and your family.” 

“T expected him to talk about spring workouts or something,” said Lackey about his initial thoughts when called in 
for the meeting. “But he e-mailed us at about 1:30p.m. for a 7p.m. meeting. Usually, when we have a meeting he lets 
us know a week in advance and reminds us every two days.” 

Christian was also surprised at first, but then realized the signs were there. “We heard he was applying to other 
jobs, and I saw him cleaning some things out of his office,” said Christian. 

When Felus made the announcement, there was a mix of emotions in the room. 

“It was so late after the season,” said Valdiserri. “It hurts recruiting.” 

Junior offensive lineman, Willie Reich, recognized Felus contributions to the program when he said, “Felus knew 
his X’s and O’s. He helped a lot with alumni, promoting and getting money for the program. He also valued helping 
in the community. The program is [moving] in the right direction.” 

Lackey agrees with Reich on Felus’ positive influences on Juniata football, but believes the program is better off 
with Launtz as the head coach. “It’s a change from someone who was disconnected to someone who is tight, cares 
and loves his players,” said Lackey. 

“There’s a difference between Division | coaches and DIII [coaches]. The DI coaches want to advance in their 
careers, while the Division III coaches care more about where they are.” 

Launtz definitely cares about Juniata. He has already coached for 15 years at the College as an assistant. He also 
graduated from Juniata in 1980 with a bachelor’s degree in social studies after transferring and playing one year of 
football at Lock Haven University. 

“I grew up here. I’ve seen football here since the mid-sixties. To go from catching footballs here to be the head 
football coach, it is very emotional,” Launtz said. 

This emotion was demonstrated after the applause Launtz received on Monday, as some tears trickled down his 
cheek. “I’m not afraid to wear my emotions on my sleeve, especially the ones I love and care about,” he siad. “That 
is something that is going to be conveyed throughout our program.” 

Launtz will leave his position as director of residential life and public safety. Office Assistant for Residential Life, 
Penny Hooper-Conway, will take over duties in the interim for the residential life office along with Residential 
Director and Assistant Director of Residential Life, Sarah Slat. 

The football team will continue their offseason workout regimen, and players are excited about Launtz’s 
promotion in hopes of a resurgence for the program. 
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By Corry LAcry 





This summer a Juniata student 
has been offered an opportunity to 
intern for the TV series “Weeds”. 
Andy Waplinger, a junior who 
studies Digital Media Arts, is 
heading to Los Angeles to work in 
the camera department under the 
Digital Imaging Commission. 

“Weeds” is a hit Showtime 
production currently in its sixth 
season. The plot revolves around 
Nancy, a single mother, who sells 
marijuana to support her family 
and her upper class lifestyle in the 
fictional town of Agrestic, Califor- 
nia. Nancy is portrayed by actress 
Mary-Louise Parker. 

Originally, there was not an in- 
ternship available on the show. 
Mike Trim, Juniata alumnus and 
the Director of Photography for 
“Weeds,” visited the campus to see 
Nathan Wagoner, a close friend 
and the director of new media 
communication at Juniata. “Mike 
Trim and I are very old friends — 
we knew each other at Juniata in 
the mid 70s and in New York City 
during the 80s and have kept in 
close touch ever since,” Wagoner 
said, 

Wagoner talked to Trim about 
internship placements for JC stu- 


dents and recommended he meet 
with Waplinger. “He was interest- 
ed in helping. After meeting Andy, 
Mike felt he would be a good fit 
and suggested the internship to the 
producers,” said Wagoner. 

Waplinger speaks highly of 
Trim and is happy to work with 
him. “It’s inspiring to watch a Ju- 
niata grad doing what we want to 
do,” Waplinger said. 

While working on the show, 
Waplinger will get a behind the 
scenes look at how “Weeds” is 
run. Although he does not have a 
particular idea about what he will 
be doing, Waplinger knows that 
he will be a part of the produc- 
tion. “As far as I know, I’m going 
to be the guy behind the board,” 
Waplinger said. 

On choosing Waplinger to intern 
for “Weeds”, Wagoner said, “Andy 
was the appropriate person — he’s 
an upperclassman, so this kind of 
professional experience is very 


important, he also “has the 
appropriate experience for this par- 
ticular position.” / 


Waplinger, who is a die-hard fan 
of the show, is looking forward to 
the internship and the experience 
of working on a TV show. “Ever 
since I watched the series, it has 
been my dream to get my name on 
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JC student lands internship on Showtime series 
Junior Andy Waplinger to work behind the scenes on popular TV show “Weeds” 
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Junior Andy Waplinger edits his current project in the digital media studio in the Brumbaugh Academic Cen- 
ter. Andy mentions that his meeting with a crew member from the show, “Weeds”, was largely based on luck 
and chance. He begins his internship this summer. 


the show,” said Waplinger. 

Getting an internship for any 
show in the industry is near im- 
possible. “It’s very difficult to get 
into and internships aren’t readily 
available. They are not just thrown 
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Heather Pavlik and senior Stephanie Strauss are not new to JC Volleyball. Pavlik coached with Larry Bock for 
15 years. Strauss was a setter for four years. Pavlik will be Head Coach, and Strauss will be Assistant Coach. 


Pavlik and Strauss team up 


Alumnus, senior duo take over women’s volleyball 


By SETH RUGGIERO 





Heather Pavlik, Bock’s 15-year 
coaching partner, has been named 
Head Coach of Juniata College 
women’s volleyball, effective im- 
mediately. 

“T’m both sad and excited,” said 
Pavlik. “Larry was my best friend, 


but I have been prepping for this 
for a long time. In general, this is 
what I’ve been doing already.” 
Pavlik will be taking over a Ju- 
niata team that, in 2010, was once 
again in contention for the Divi- 
sion III National Championship. 
The Eagles lost in the national 
semifinals to Calvin College, 


which marked the first time the 
Eagles lost an NCAA tournament 
match after taking a 2-0 lead. 
Although the 2010 campaign 
ended without making it to the 
finals, Pavlik and company hope 
to make strides towards Juniata’s 
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out to the masses, -and not only 
that they are very difficult because 
there is a lot of competition to get 
them,” Waplinger said. 

Speaking on. his career goal, 
Waplinger wants “to be a film 


66 Rivalry” 


producer.” While in Los Angeles, 


networking is a goal for Waplinger. 
“I want to meet as many 
people as humanely possible,” 
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increases 


support by alumni 


Juniata and Susquehanna 
compete for most donations 


By ALEXA LAUDENSLAGER 


Juniata College and Susque- 
hanna University have had some 
form of rivalry since 1952. This 
year, there is a formal competition, 
Rivalry on the Rivers, with a cash 
prize of $100,000, taking place 
from February 1 to May 11. 

“According to lore and legend, 
in 1952, Susquehanna’s football 
team was having a very good sea- 
son. Juniata went down and beat 
them at home. When they did, Ju- 
niata fans rioted and charged the 
field and ripped the goal post out 
of the ground,” said James Watt, 
director of alumni relations. 

“Tt was my freshman year, and 
we won that game 10-8 back in 
1952. For some reason, the fans 
just stormed the field, and took the 
goal post,” said Don Pheasant, Ju- 
niata football star and alumni of the 
class of 1956. 


A trophy was constructed out of 
this goal post, and every year the 
rivals would play for this trophy. 
It was the largest trophy in college 
football at the time and is still one 
of the largest today. 

“After 1952, [Susquehanna Uni- 
versity] didn’t lay a glove on Ju- 
niata for many years. There wasn’t 
much of a contest, we pretty much 
wiped them out,” said Pheasant. 

Miranda Peruso, director of 
the Juniata scholarship fund, is in 
charge of this recent addition to the 
long-standing rivalry. 

“Last year we raised one mil- 
lion, forty-two thousand dollars. 
And so we’re looking to exceed 
that this year of course. The money 
raised comes from alumni parents 
and friends, so we contact them 
and ask them to give back and con- 
tribute in some way,” Peruso said. 
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Hypermedia class combines social networks, art 
New student projects offer a distinct way to ‘share stories through photography 


By ALIson TSENG 


The Hypermedia course taught 
at Juniata College by Nathan Wag- 
oner, director of new media com- 
munication, has taken on a new, 
interactive project this semester 
as students are using platforms 
such as Facebook to engage their 
audience. 

The purpose of the assignment 
is to create a project that has the 
characteristics of hypermedia. This 
means that it must be transposable, 
distributable, interactive and mal- 
leable. In addition, it must also 
capture an audience, be updated on 
a regular basis and be interactive 
with photographs. 

“The purpose was for the stu- 
dents to find out what it was like 
to engage an audience using social 
media,” said Wagoner. “The idea 
was to try to engage an audience 
and keep them interested.” 

Though the project can be shared 
through any means of media, many 
students are posting their projects 
on Facebook because of its popu- 
larity. Freshman Agatha Wagoner 
has been posting her project on her 
Facebook page in a photo album. 

Her project is called “Storytell- 
ing Through Photographs.” She 
asks for any person to comment 
with ideas to continue her pictorial 
story and then uses Photoshop and 


photos of herself to act it out. 

“1 like storytelling, and I figured 
that this would be a fun way to in- 
corporate interactivity,” she said. 
“Instead of just a story, it was a 
fun way to allow others to share 
their ideas to create something 
interesting.” 

So far, her story has incorporated 
a peacock heiress of Huntingdon, 
Andy Belser, professor of theatre, 
in a bear suit and forest elves made 
from ficus trees. 

A. Wagoner said she learned 
that complexity in a project is not 
necessary for success. “You can 
do projects that are simple but can 
still attract a large audience that 
can give you great input,” she said. 

Junior Andy Waplinger cre- 
ated a “person-a-day” blog on 
blogspot.com. 

“Every day, I take a picture with 
a different person and ask for a 
piece of advice,” said Waplinger. 
“TJ wanted to use it as an opportu- 
nity to meet new people. And it’s 
interesting to get pieces of advice 
from different people; it gives a 
different perspective on other’s 
views on life.” To be featured 
on Waplinger’s blog, go to his 
Facebook page or to personaday. 
blogspot.com. 

Marty Hauck’s project, which 
he named “Marty Clothes Swap,” 
was created through Facebook. 


Comm. department 
offers new summer 
course in Germany 


Fachhochschule Gelsenkirchen 
School to host Juniata students 


By Pui ALEXANDER 


This summer the communica- 
tion department will be offering a 
two-week course in Germany from 
May 16 until May 30. The aim of 
the trip is to provide students with 
a chance to experience Germany 
and to help build Juniata’s rela- 
tionship with the Fachhochschule 
Gelsenkirchen School. 

The course is called “Communi- 
cation Studies: A German Experi- 
ence” and covers many cultural 
and communication topics. “As 
well as that [communication and 
German focus] being the driving 
force for the class students will be 
creating group presentations on a 
subject related to group relations 
on marketing or journaling,” said 
Sarah Worley, instructor in com- 
munication, who is instructing the 
class. Students will be picking their 
topics here at Juniata and the pre- 
sentations will be student driven. 

“They {Fachhochschule 
Gerlsenkirchen] are a PR journal- 
ism school which is their focus, so 
it was a natural partnership with 
our communication department,” 
said Worley. 

The idea to establish this rela- 
tionship began a year ago with 
Provost and Executive Vice Presi- 
dent for Student Development 
James Lakso. 

Dr. Rainer Janz, Worley’s part- 
ner at the Fachhochschule Gelsen- 
kirchen School, came to Juniata to 


sit in on some of the communica- 
tion department classes. Worley 
then went to see Janz’s school in 
Germany. “I went to Germany to 
visit him ... and to know a little 
bit more about what their campus 
looks like and to make sure it will 
be a good place for our students to 
go,“ said Worley. 

“The Public Relations Journal- 
ism Department in Gelsenkirchen 
Germany is quite a similar learn- 
ing environment to Juniata’s, 
and the communication depart- 
ments are similar as well,” said 
Philipp Dohmen, a student from 
Fachhochschule Gelsenkirchen 
School who is currently studying 
at Juniata. 

Students do not need to speak 
German to be able to take the 
course. “At this point there are 
many classes taught in English at 
their campus,” said Worley. 

Besides the classes that students 
will be attending at the Fachhoch- 
schule Gelsenkirchen School, 
students will also have some free 
time where they can experience 
Germany. The mayor of Gelsen- 
kirchen is going to be involved 


with the program and will give — 


tours to the students. 

Students will also be spending 
a day in Dusseldorf and Munster 
although Gelsenkirchen will be the 
central focus of the trip as students 
will be staying there and will be 
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“It’s really funny. He takes photos 
with a different person and they 
wear each others clothes — even if 
it means wearing tights or a skirt,” 
said A. Wagoner. _ 

Junior Dominic Bornman also 
created a project through Facebook 
entitled, “Who Would Win This 
Fight?” a virtual fight between 
two people. He posts photos of the 
featured fighters and asks others to 
comment and vote on who they be- 
lieve would win. 

Waplinger believes that the proj- 
ects are an effective learning tool. 

“This is about as hands-on as 
you can get. We had to come up 
with the project ourselves, dis- 
cuss it with the class, determine 
what was good or what needed 
to change, actually create the 
project using an outlet of our 
choice, then find an audience and 
see if we could not only keep the 
audience but expand it,” said 
Waplinger. 

Freshman Ashlee Fultz, who has 
participated in some of the proj- 
ects, said, “I wouldn’t do this sort 
of project on Facebook if it were 
solely for fun because I just don’t 
have the time. However if it was 
for a class, I would much rather 
do it in place of reading a textbook 
or being lectured to. It would add 
more variety and keep me more 
focused and interested.” 


Freshman Zach Strouse believes 
that the projects are worthwhile. 
“T really like participating in the 
Hypermedia class’ Facebook proj- 
ects,” he said. “I feel like since 
we all use applications like Face- 
book more than we should pretty 
much everyday, using it as a tool 
for class work and a creative way 
to complete assignments is innova- 
tive and fun.” 

Although there have been many 
difficulties and challenges with 
the project. 

“There is no literature on this, 
there are no textbooks on this sub- 
ject,” said N. Wagoner. “There’s 
no other way to teach it. Some- 
times things don’t work and we 
have to learn how to modify it, or 
sometimes give up.” 

“Tf you failed to get and keep an 
audience, then it was time to go 
back to the drawing board-after 


determining why it didn’t work. 
If you were successful, you had to 
figure out what made it successful 
and then continue expanding your 
project,” said Waplinger. 

Because the project varies 
among each student, projects 
are graded on a personal level. 
“Tt won’t be graded on numbers. 
They’re being graded on thought- 
fulness and commitment to the 
project,” said N. Wagoner. “The 
ones that have been immediately 
successful — I’m looking for them 
to add more complexity to it. I'll 
be grading them on their persever- 
ance and thoughtfulness on the 
projects.” 

“7 think that the project has been 
a lot of fun for some, frustrating 
for others,” said N. Wagoner. “But 
I think everyone in the class has 
learned from the successes and 
challenges of it.” 


Have you participated in any Hypermedia 
projects created by Juniata students? 


Yes, they were enter- 
taining and a good 
break from regular 

course work, 


No, I haven't been ap- § 
proached or seen any. 


I don’t even know what 
that is. 


Out of 81 participants 
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Top: Freshman Emily Layman, freshman Victoria Loza, senior Alicia Dahl and sophomore Jade Wronowski 
pose during their kickline performance of “Yeah 3x” during the Dance Ensemble’s show on March 19. 
Bottom: Seniors Britney Lenig and Alicia Dahl lead the Lyrical II routine to “Dream On.” The Dance En- 
semble performed 13 dances during the show entitled “Transform” in Rosenberger Auditorium. 
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Student clubs hope to raise genocide awareness 


Week will include candlelight vigil, living map performance and guest speaker, Ervin Staub 


By Brsste WEISMAN 





In preparation for Juniata’s par- 
ticipation in Genocide Awareness 
and Action Week, starting Thurs. 
April 7, a student run committee 
headed by senior Lily Kruglak has 
fashioned a schedule of events to 
encourage students to get involved 
with genocide awareness. 

The theme for the week, active 
bystandership, is based upon a 
theory applied by Dr. Ervin Staub, 
a professor of psychology emeritus 
at the University of Massachusetts, 
Ambherst.“The idea of active by- 
standership is building up the ca- 
pacity of individuals to intervene 
and stop the escalation of violence 
that leads to genocide,” said Krug- 
lak. “Active bystandership has 
been talked about in smaller scale 


situations, mostly in terms of de- 
creasing bullying or sexual harass- 
ment. Ervin Staub is the one who 
is accredited with its application 
to genocide.” 

To kick off the week, Staub is 
scheduled to hold a lecture con- 
cerning his theories on the pre- 
vention of mass violence, recon- 
ciliation and active bystandership 
among other topics. The lec- 
ture will be Thursday, April 7 at 
Alumni Hall, Brumbaugh Aca- 
demic Center. 

In addition to holding the lecture, 
a living map performance in front 
of Ellis is being coordinated. The 
presentation will be a street per- 
formance that aims to visually ex- 
hibit how the geographic location 
of genocides can influence each 
other. Kruglak said, “It will dem- 


Are you going to participate .in the events 
for Genocide Awareness Week? 


Yes, I think it’s a great 


cause! 


Maybe, what events are 
happening? 


No, I am not interested. 


What awareness week? 





IM bowling back 


Weekly student league provides friendly competition 


By Patrick OELSCHLAGER 





Some students find mid-week 
relief by participating in the intra- 
mural bowling league, which pro- 
vides friendly competition for $7, 
including shoes and three games, 
at Holiday Bowl each Wednesday 
night at 9:30 p.m. 

Student and sports management 
intern junior Tessa Stembach, 
who has helped this year to set up 
IM bowling, is excited about the 
league. “It’s a fun opportunity for 
students to have something to do 
ona Wednesday night and get a lit- 
tle competitive with their friends,” 
said Sternbach. ; 

The structure of the league is 
set up to create a fair ‘competi- 
tion between all teams who sign 
up. “Each team’s going to bowl 
each other team an equal num- 
ber of times,” said Holiday Bowl 
owner Jim Shuck. There is a scor- 
ing handicap system so that an 
individual that averages 100 can 
be competitive with someone that 
might average closer to 200. 

“There’s always going to be 
people that are more competi- 
tive than some of the others,” said 
Shuck. “It’s just a good opportu- 
nity for the students to intermingle 
and meet new people.” 

Shuck sees the league as a light- 
hearted and fun opportunity. “We 
usually host a party...the week af- 
ter the league season is over,” said 
Shuck. “It’s a no charge event for 
the individuals in the league.” 

The competition may not be as 
serious as division-III sports, but 
Juniata does add some incentive 
for being competitive. Each per- 
son who participates in the league 
also receives a t-shirt and a minia- 
ture wooden bowling pin at the end 
of the season with his or her high- 
est single-game score engraved on 
It. 


“You get bragging rights for a 
year,” said Sternbach. “It’s always 
fun to have a little competition in 
your life,” said Sternbach. 

For students who are not look- 
ing to compete in the league, 
Wednesday night prices are still 
reduced to $7 for three games and 
shoes. Students can also enjoy the 
music and lighting that go along 
with glow bowling, which is usu- 
ally held only on weekends at most 
bowling alleys. 

IM bowling team member fresh- 
man Maggie Burkett is excited 
about the league as well. She heard 
about the league through Juniata’s 
announcements and could not wait 
to sign up. “I like bowling — I 
bowled in high school,” said Bur- 
kett. “So I found some people who 
were interested and... wanted to 
be on a team.” 

One of those people, freshman 
Ben Tansi, is glad to have been 
invited to bowl on Wednesday 
nights. “I’ve only been bowling 
for about three weeks now,” said 
Tansi. Even with his amateur sta- 
tus, he said of the league’s atmo- 
sphere, “It’s very friendly.” 

Junior Darrin Foltz said of the 
league, “I’m enjoying it — it’s very 
friendly, nobody’s super-compet- 
itive... it’s nice to just relax and 
bowl.” Foltz is a somewhat ex- 
perience bowler, having bowled 


onstrate how, thematically, various 
genocides can cross boundaries. 
Ultimately, the performance will 
aim to tie in information regarding 
multiple genocides.” 

Sophomore Olivia Moody said, 
“T feel like this performance is 
a good way to communicate the 
importance of genocide aware- 
ness to the campus. People truly 
need to be more informed about 
the dangers of genocide and how 
its influence is infectious. In such 
a way we can build toward a world 
devoid of genocide.” 

Later that same day there will be 
a screening of a Holocaust docu- 
mentary entitled “One Survivor 
Remembers.” In conjunction with 
the screening, Assistant Profes- 
sor of History Dr. Alison Fletcher 
will be holding a discussion on 
the value of oral testimony. Re- 
garding oral testimony, Fletcher 
said, “It’s not just about retelling a 
story about the past, but it’s also 
about the need to engage with 
the whole nature of memory. 
What do we remember? How do 
we remember? It comes to raise 
questions about the limit of what 
is communicable.” 

“T think survivor’s testimony is 
perhaps, in many ways, the most 


in action 


in two leagues during high school. 
However, it was not until this,year 
that he began bowling in a league 
again, 

While IM bowling does not get 
the same attention as some other 
sports or clubs, the league has been 
in existence for some time. Origi- 
nally, it was started with the help of 
now assistant athletic director and 
soccer coordinator Scott McKen- 
zie about ten years ago. 

“We had some students that 
were really active and pushed it 
in years past,” said Shuck. Now, 
McKenzie helps to coordinate in- 
tramural sports on campus. 

People on campus have an inter- 
est in bowling, but many are too 
busy with other activities to partic- 
ipate. Freshman Kate Brown said, 
“T think it sounds like a great way 
to bowl for cheap and have fun, but 


I’ve never done it because I don’t’ 


have time.” Even Sternbach, who 
helped coordinate the league, has 
not been bowling yet due to a con- 
flict with another sport. However, 
she said that, “T plan on going once 
intramural soccer ends.” 

Despite busy schedules, the en- 
couragement and recruitment of 
friends to join the league has cre- 
ated enough interest to start the 
league up again. “Everyone should 
join bowling!” said Burkett. “It’s a 
lot of fun!” 


Would you be interested in 
joining the IM bowling team? 


Yes, where do I sign 
upP 
Maybe, do'l have 
to be good? 
No, I have no 
interest in bowling. 


I didn’t even know © 
there was a bowling | 
team. 





oj 81 participants 





important testimony and the most 
important evidence that we have, 
but it’s very difficult to listen to. 
We have to be prepared to listen 
to testimony from our secure 
present and try to understand 
what we’re being told about a dev- 
astating past,” Fletcher said. Such 
ideas will be considered in the 
discussion following the docu- 
mentary presentation. 

Another event that is taking 
place during the week is the One 
Million Bones community art 
project. The project calls for an 
afternoon of bone-making wherein 
people create bones out of model- 
ing clay. “You don’t have to be an 
artist to participate, and it doesn’t 
matter if it’s an exact replica of a 
bone; it’s just all about getting peo- 
ple involved, getting people aware, 
and creating one million bones to 
bring awareness to the issue of 
genocide,” said Kruglak. 

Freshman Libby Casey said, “I 
would definitely want to partici- 
pate in this project. It seems like a 
really good way to get students in- 
volved in genocide awareness. Not 
only is it bringing our community 
together, but it’s encouraging our 
activeness in deterring genocide.” 

Yet, another interesting event of 


the week is the Die-in in front of 
Ellis. “We’re going to have people 
lie out in front of Ellis to repre- 
sent people who have been killed 
during the genocide in Rwanda,” 
said Kruglak. 

This particular event is con- 
sistent with a weeklong identity 
project that plans on reflecting the 
one hundred days of the genocide 
in Rwanda into seven days. [The 
project] will hopefully increase 
the visibility of [Genocide Aware- 
ness Week] and increase an inter- 
nalization of the dangers of geno- 
cide such as how it escalates and 
how passivity affects people,” 
said Kruglak 

Other events planned for the 
week include a conflict mineral 
project, a candlelight vigil, a me- 
morial display and the culminating 
Freedom Seder. 

“We have a lot of powerful rhet- 
oric and sentiment around geno- 
cide and the need for genocide 
prevention,” said Kruglak. “We 
say ‘never again’, but then we see 
that there are ongoing genocides 
happening right now and noth- 
ing is being done to address it. It’s 
important to promote this week to 
increase our own capacity to influ- 
ence the termination of genocide.” 
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Juniata closing in on $100,000 prize 


> from RIVALRY page | 





According to Peruso, Susque- 
hanna University approached 
Juniata with the idea for the com- 
petition. Previously, they had 
done a similar competition with 
two other schools, and it had been 
very successful. They were look- 
ing to increase their young alumni 
participation rate, which is impor- 
tant to a lot of institutions, and it 
had worked. 

“We were all for it because they 
are our rival in a lot of things. It’s a 
really good fit for a rivalry for us. 
They came to us and of course they 
were looking to boost the numbers 
for themselves, and in turn for both 
of us,” said Peruso. 

When it comes to government 
funding, participation is more 
important than the amount be- 
ing donated. Several foundations 
and corporations are in charge of 
providing a portion of funding 
for education institutions across 
the nation. 

“When we apply for funding, 
participation is huge. It is one of 
the ways [the Foundations and 


Corporations] judge how success- 
ful of an organization you are,” 
said Watt. 

Participation levels of Juniata 
alumni are above and beyond the 
statistical average of other colleg- 
es, which also serves as a benefit in 
receiving funding. 

On average, an  institution’s 
mailing response is a 2%. In com- 
parison, Juniata’s average mailing 
response is somewhere between 
10-12%, with a 38-40% response 
to the emails sent to alumni 
and friends. 

“We are destroying them. And 
it’s not surprising, our alumni 
have a large commonality about 
them, they all want to give back,” 
said Watt. 

There are many possible reasons 
as to why Juniata has such a high 
alumni participation rate. 

“T think a lot of times, when we 
talk to people and we ask them 
why they came to Juniata, they say 
it was the sense of community, the 
sense of family. And again, to give 
back to that and to give someone 
else the opportunity to partake in 
that is well worth it,” said Peruso. 





Have you heard about the Rivalry 
on the River competition? 











Yes, we are going to 
own Susquehanna. 


I'm not sure, it 
sounds familiar. 


No, I’ve not heard any- 
thing about it. 


“Tf you look at a student from 
Juniata in 1952, back around the 
first rivalry, and look at those to- 
day, you can see some similarities. 
A large connection of community 
service, a strong sense of self... 
a sense of giving back in not just 
what you do, but who you are,” 
said Watt. 

This sense of giving back is 
firmly instilled in the seniors 
at Juniata. 

Kristin Beiswenger, a senior ma- 
joring in chemistry, said, “I would 
give back to Juniata because I feel 
like I got much more than I paid 
for in tuition.” 

“Juniata has been my home for 
the past four years, so I think it is 
only fair for me to give back.... 
Without the support of alums, fu- 
ture students won’t be able to have 
the same experiences we have 
been blessed with,” said senior 
Dessie Schwentner, Elementary 
and Early Childhood Education 
major. 

Just like in the past, the alumni 
currently have Juniata in a knock 
out lead over Susquehanna. At 
current standings, Juniata has 
461 points and Susquehanna has 
266 points. 

With the victory practically in 
the bag for Juniata, plans are being 
made for the generous donation. 
“The $100,000 prize will prob- 
ably end up going to the scholar- 
ship fund, but the donor’s choice 
because again it will help Juniata 
regardless,” said Peruso. 

To keep track of this rivalry, go 
to www.juniata.edu/riverrivalry or 
visit its Facebook page. 


Out of 81 participants oh 


New coaches look to lead National 
Championship caliber team to victory 


> from COACHES page | 


third national championship in the 
past decade. 

“This is a big plus for the pro- 
gram,” said former Juniata Head 
Coach and volleyball legend Larry 
Bock. “She is amazing, so smart 
and such a task master. She is a 
great coach, simply one of the best 
in America.” 

During Pavlik’s 15 years along- 
side Bock, the Eagles have become 
a collegiate volleyball dynasty. 
The blue and gold have posted a 
493-63 record in that time span, 
achieving the ultimate prize of a 
NCAA Division I] national cham- 
pionship in both 2004 and 2006. 

While the Eagles as a team have 
continued to blossom during Pav- 
lik’s tenure, so have her players. 

Three Division [II National 
Players of the Year and 36 All- 
Americans have emerged during 
her seven years as Assistant Coach 
and eight years as Associate Head 
Coach. 

“T am very confident in Heather 
and have faith that she will bring 
new ideas to the table,” said soph- 
omore standout player Kelsey 
Fuller. 

“She does a great job at breaking 
the game down and making sure 
we understand it. She has a desire 
to see us succeed. Larry estab- 
lished the foundation and Heather 
will continue to build on to it,” said 
Fuller. 

Pavlik’s promotion is not the 
only modification to the coaching 


staff. Senior and captain of 2010’s 
national semifinalist team, Steph 
Strauss, has made the transition 


‘from player to Assistant Coach. 


“Hiring Steph was a no-brainer,” 
said Pavlik. “She was an outstand- 
ing player here and is the most ca- 
pable 22 year old I’ve ever met. I 
absolutely trust her and she means 
the world to me.” 

As a player, Strauss began 
her career as a freshman in 
2007. In her four years as setter, 
Strauss was named an American 
Volleyball Coaches Association 
(AVCA) Second Team All-Amer- 
ican three times. 

As a captain in her senior year, 
Strauss was a major component 
in leading the team to a national 
semifinal appearance. 

She amassed 1,054 assists, 199 
kills and 226 digs in her final year, 
as well as finishing the season 
ranked tenth in Division III hitting 
percentage at an astounding .266 
rate. 

Strauss was named to the 2010 
ESPN First Team Academic All- 
American team. She finished her 
career ranked seventh among Ju- 
niata’s all-time assist leaders. 

“Juniata is such a big part of my 
life, and I care so much about it,” 
said Strauss. “Making the transi- 
tion from player to coach will be 
a challenge, but being a captain 
and leader has already helped me. 
Also, Heather went through the 
same thing. She will continue to 
make this transition easy for my- 
self and the team.” 


As a 1995 graduate of Juniata 
College, Pavlik also became the 
Assistant Coach immediately after 
graduating. 

While playing, Pavlik earned 
First Team All-America honors 
in 1992, 1993 and 1994. She was 
inducted into the Juniata College 
Sports Hall of Fame in 2005. 

The mix of skill, intelligence 
and love for Juniata volleyball 
makes Pavlik and Strauss a lethal 
coaching combination. 

“Steph is a great fit for the job,” 


_ said Fuller. “At first it’s going to be 


hard because we still know her as 
our teammate and setter. There will 
definitely be an adjustment period, 
but by the fall season we should be 
ready to call her our coach.” 

For the past 15 years the coach- 
ing staff for Juniata women’s vol- 
leyball has been well balanced. 
Bock served as a relaxed, even 
tempered coach while Pavlik used 
her intensity and fiery attitude to 
push her players. This stability will 
not change. 

Pavlik will remain outwardly 
passionate about teaching the 
game, while Strauss offers the 
Bock-like temperament as she 
learns her new role as Assistant 
Coach. 

This coaching tandem should 
keep Juniata volleyball moving in 
the right direction. 

“The same goal always remains, 
to get better every time you exit the 
gym,” said Pavlik. “We’re talented 
enough that if we do that, the win- 
ning will be a byproduct.” 
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The Wild Hunters of Juniata, a 
new outdoors-oriented registered 
student organization seeks to teach 
students survival skills and to find 
appreciation and excitement in the 
natural world through camping, 
tracking and other minimalist, rus- 
tic means. 

The RSO was started by sopho- 
more Ben Souders, who currently 
serves as president and leads all of 
the organization’s tutorial work- 
shops and outdoor expeditions, 
along with the club’s faculty ad- 
visor, earth and environmental 
science professor, Dr. Dennis 
Johnson. These activities include 
retreats to Camp Redwing at 
Raystown Laké and courses on 
shelter building, tracking, cording 
and other survival and minimalist 
camping-related topics. 

The group takes its name from 


a legendary local mountain man 
known as Captain Jack, also called 
“the Wild Hunter of the Juniata.” 
The nearby Jack’s Mountain, 
Jack’s Creek and Jack’s Nar- 
rows all take their name from this 
famed settler. 

It is important to note that to the 
club, the word “hunting” does not 
necessarily mean the active hunt- 
ing of animals, but rather search- 
ing for the basic supplies that will 
allow one to survive out in the 
wildemess, or the “bush,” as some 
members are keen to call it. “Any- 
time you are out looking for water 
or food or shelter, that’s hunting,” 
said Souders. 

The club is also interested in 
minimalism. “Minimalism brings 
us all back and down to earth,” said 
Wild Hunters treasurer sophomore 
Corey Mattas. “People throughout 
history spent their whole lives just 
relying on what they could find to 


Would you be interested in joining the new 
Wilderness RSO? 


o™ 


Count me in! It will be 
nice to get off campus 
and live off the land! 


No, I don’t trust my fellow 
students’ survival skills 
enough, 

Maybe, what do they do? 


ccpuea ee ea 


Out of 81 participants 
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use. They didn’t have all the tech- 
nology we have today.” 

Souders wants the club to teach 
people greater appreciation of the 
outdoors and of what nature has to 
offer. “It scares me how little peo- 
ple know about the environment,” 
said Souders. “Today, in this so- 
ciety, and it is not just the Ameri- 
can, some people are so outspoken 
about the environment. Everything 
from coffee cups to bumper stick- 
ers are ‘earth this’ or ‘go green.’ 
Despite all this, modern people 
are still just so removed from 
the environment.” 

The club held its first meeting in 
early February and currently has 
around 30 members, a turnout with 
which the club is very pleased. “At 
the first meeting, we had people 
with all sorts of personalities and 
from different backgrounds,” said 
Souders. “Some were experienced 
campers and others just people 
who were interested.” 

“T think it has to be the right kind 
of person to want to join the club. 
Getting away. from cell phones 
and other technology, and also the 
idea of learning primitive skills, 
appeals to certain kinds of people,” 
said Johnson. 

The group schedules its meet- 
ings via its Facebook group and 
holds them in various locations, 
including the Peace Chapel, the 
Quad and classrooms. Courses on 
survival skills are given by Soud- 
ers at each meeting and so far, he 
feels members are taking to it well. 

“Everyone’s been picking up the 
skills. The only things I’ve noticed 
is some people have problems with 
the cold, but everyone’s picked up 
on tracking really fast,” said Soud- 
ers. “Part of the thing with the cold, 
though, is that we're in a climate 
controlled environment most of 
the time and it takes a while to get 
acclimated to the cold.” 

Though Souders himself has 
never actively hunted or fished, 
he has always been interested in 
the rugged survivalist lifestyles of 
the American settlers and Native 
Americans. He first began spend- 
ing time the wilderness when 
he was in high school. “As high 
school went on, the people I hung 
out with started getting involved 
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Wild Hunters emphasizes nature, survival skills 


New RSO teaches students minimalism while living in the outdoors with respect 
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Sophomore Kelsey Myers tears leaves into thin strips to make her own 
rope. Professor of earth and environmental science Denny Johnson, who 
helps with the Wild Hunters club, gives her instructions on the process. 


in partying and stupid stuff,” said 
Souders. “Instead of doing that, I 
started spending more time in the 
woods. It was anescape.” 
This interest continued and de- 
veloped for him while he served in 
the U.S. Navy. While stationed in 
Afghanistan, Souders was a point 
man: the scout who essentially 
serves as the “eyes and ears,” look- 
ing for booby traps and enemies of 
his platoon. Through this, he also 
taught tracking to his fellow ser- 
vicemen. During passes, he would 


practice tracking and survival skills 


in the wildemess of the various lo- 
cales where he was deployed. 

Souders was discharged from 
the Navy in January 2009 after 
eight and a half years of service 
and matriculated to Juniata for the 
fall 2010 semester. After having 
discussed his interest-in primitive 
living skills and outdoors survival 
with fellow students and Johnson, 
he decided to form the RSO. 

“I enjoy teaching this stuff and 
I figured I might as well pass it 
on to some people,” said Souders. 
“Also, it’s hard to find anyone who 
wants to go out in the woods and 
live, so I figured I could train some 
people to have people to go do 
that with.” 

Though initially met with some 
hesitation, Souders was and still is 


quick to clear up any misconcep- 
tions that might arise about the 
RSO. “We’re not a bunch of mili- 
tants stockpiling ammo running in 
[camouflage] and we’re also not 
hippies, running around naked,” 
Souders laughed. “We’re people 
of all backgrounds, social classes, 
social statuses who want just get 
out there and be comfortable in the 
woods and show them apprecia- 
tion of the woods and get to be do- 
ers instead of just talkers,” 

Other members of the club share 
Souders mission and enthusiasm. 
“My hope for the club is to develop 
a tight-knit group of people who 
are dedicated to spending time out 
in the wilderness and learning all 
we can about survival and primi- 
tive camping,” said sophomore 
Wild Hunters vice-president Will 
Young. “I hope we can get a solid 
group of people who get along 
well and are as passionate about 
learning as Ben is teaching.” 

On March 31, Gene Niswander, 
a local expert on Huntingdon set- 
tlers and local Native American 
history, is giving a lecture in BAC 
A100 from 7:00p.m. to 9:00p.m. 
at the invitation of the club. He 
plans to bring pottery, arrowheads 
and other artifacts in addition to 
discussing this region’s rich fron- 
tier history. 
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Sophomore Ben Souders is the leader of the Wild Hunters club. Many of his survival and minimalist tactics 
were learned from his recent experience in the military. Freshman Katie Susman, Souders, sophomore Kelsey 
Myers and international student Matias Aitamirano are just a few members of this new club. 
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Bio Bonanza 
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Top: Senior Mark Berguson helps local children find bones in owl pellets at Bio Bonanza on March 26. 
Bottom: Senior Megan Lowery performs an experiment to help children look at the DNA of strawberries. 
Tri Beta members created safari-themed stations to teach kids about animals and basic biology topics. 
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New class in Germany 


> from GERMANY page 2 





using public transportation to visit 
the other cities. _ 

For the course, students will 
be meeting at Juniata on May 16 
and will return back to the United 
States on May 30. The first week 
will be spent at Juniata, about four 
or five hours a day, preparing the 
students for their presentations that 
will be given in Gelsenkirchen. 

Students will then be transported 
to the airport on Saturday, May 21, 
as a group or can meet individually 
at the airport if more convenient. 

At least eight students must 
register for the course to make the 
trip happen. The class is capped 
at a maximum of 15 students that 
can register. 

However, any student may reg- 
ister for the course whether or not 
they are interested in German or 
the communication department. 
“All students are welcome, it [the 
course] will be run as a special top- 
ics course worth three credits, it 
will have both a Humanities and 
an International designation for 


Yes, I am very interested. 


No, I’m not interested. 


Maybe, but I need more 
information. 


Who is going where? 





Out of 81 participants 


students so that will be an H and 
an I as part of the FISHN require- 
ments,” said Worley. 

The total cost of the course not 
including individual student ex- 
penses on souvenirs and other 
things they would like to buy 
while in Germany is $3,000. This 
amount will cover the credits, air 
fare, hotels, and group meals. 

“Going to a communication 
department school in Germany 
would be very beneficial to stu- 
dents here at Juniata because liv- 
ing around and interacting with 
German students is the best way 
to learn and understand a different 
culture. When I went to Germany 
in high school the students I met 
taught me so much more about the 
German culture than my teacher or 
any books ever could,” said fresh- 
man Wyatt Hall. 

The deadline that was originally 
made for the interest and registra- 
tion for this class was March 25; 
the deadline has now been extend- 
ed to April 3 for all of those who 
may be still interested in going on 
this trip. 


Would you consider traveling to Germany for the 
Communication Department program this summer? 





Juniata celebrates Women’s History Month 


Health and Wellness Center organizes events to commemorate past achievements 


By MicuaeL MELVIN 


In honor of Women’s History 
Month in March, the Health and 
Wellness Center is organizing mul- 
tiple events to celebrate women. 
During the last two weeks of this 
month and the first two weeks of 
April there will be several events 
allowing Juniata students and fac- 
ulty to show their appreciation for 
the women of America’s past. 

“The first event we have is the 
Women’s History Bingo” said Em- 
ily Upchurch, intern at the Health 
and Wellness Center. “In previous 
years it used to be Women’s Club 
but it has dissolved so Health and 
Wellness decided to take over 
the events.” 

Another event that will follow 
in April will be an interpretation of 
the “Vagina Monologues,” which 
is run by senior Teressa King, 
intern at the Health and Wellness 
Center. 

‘T’ve been working on this 
project since the beginning of 
the spring semester,” said King. 
“’The Vagina Monologues’ are 
there so that people can be com- 
fortable with the femininity of the 
production.” 

The. Vagina Monologues has 
been presented annually at Juniata 
during Women’s History Month, 
but this year a new direction is be- 
ing taken. 

“T thought why not make it the 
‘Juniatian Monologues?’ I want 
to open it up so it can be more 
general so the male population of 


Juniata can also have the opportu- 
nity to show their appreciation to- 
wards women during this celebra- 
tion,” said King. “The name has 
since been shortened to the 
“Monologues.” 

“All the money raised by ‘the 
Monologues’ will be given to the 
Huntingdon House for Abused 
Women,” said Upchurch. 

The Huntingdon House is a re- 
source center for the women of 
Huntingdon who have been abused 
in a domestic situation. There they 
can be attended to by counselors 


Corner of 13th 
& Mifflin Street 


814-643-4545 


and are offered sources of shelter 
for their children and themselves. 

In 2010, the proceeds for the 
national production went to the 
women in the Congo and this year 
the proceeds will be donated to 
women in Haiti. 

Along with the events run by the 
Health and Wellness Center, the 
Juniata English department will 
hosts an independent event called 
Unlock Your Voice. 

“Unlock Your Voice is a bian- 
nual coffee house celebration of 
women writers. Most of what’s 


Visit us on the web @ 
www.standingstonecoffeecompany.com 


read is poetry although it can be 
Opened up to other things,” said 
sophomore Meg Illig, whose focus 
is on women’s studies. “It’s nor- 
mally held in early April.” 

Juniata has a history of support- 
ing women. When the college was 
founded in 1876, there were three 
students enrolled: two women and 
one man. 

Sophomore Alexis Powell dis- 
cussed her personal legacy of 
women here at Juniata. “I’m a 
fourth generation [woman] here 
at Juniata. My great-grandmother 


came here in 1914, grandmother 
graduated in 1950, mother 1980, 
and I'll graduate in 2014” said 
Powell. “My mother had always 
advised me to keep my options 
open, but I feel at home. here and 
knew that Juniata was for me; 
Juniata helped create a bond me, 
my mother and grandmother 
share.” ; 

For more information on these or 
any other events revolving around 
Juniata’s celebration of Women’s 
History Month please contact the 
Health and Wellness Center. 


Caleb Hawley 
Live in Concert 
Sat.April2 7:30- 10:00PM 


From his ability to write intricate lyrics with 

cutting-edge chords to his lightening fast 

licks and ear for taste and style, there Is 

absolutely nothing average about this 

shaggy-haired, blue-eyed, multi-faceted 

song-writing musician. Hawley is as 

aggressive as he js perseverant in advanc- 

ing his art and impressing audiences with 

lalbntratiersiaarpareiertdetssiar-leleiger-resyiueleats tas an 
He is respected by fellow musicians and audiences alike for his 
genuine spirit, natural abilities, and heart of gold, making this small 
town Midwestern boy a role model for every young musician who 
started out with just a dollar and a dream. Sharing the stage with 
industry greats such as Rusted Root band Dave Matthews, this 
diverse songwriter has written and produced three albums and 
feoitiyeve| culenciaraays aeleisten zisley alate] ciel iomteltrstcsteversea clatel ercvalelanuurercy 
festivals and is a graduate of the Berklee College of Music with a 


degree in jazz composition. 
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Choir Concert 











MILLER’S DINER 


3 Miles East of Huntingdon, on Rt. 22 


643-3418 
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The Juniata College Concert Choir sings during their annual spring break homecoming concert on March 26. They performed 21 songs from their repertoire. Already, the choir has 
toured in Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland and New York. After graduation, they will be traveling to Hungary and Romania as their final stops this year. 


Showbiz education 


> from INTERNSHIP page / 


Waplinger said. 

Speaking on how Juniata has 
prepared him for the internship, 
Waplinger thinks that he is ad- 
equately ready to take on the 
pressures. “And the kind of stuff 
we learn here, the experiences 
that we get, the products that we 
work on, the people that we work 
with, has been an experience and 
a learning opportunity that has 
helped me with what I have done,” 
said Waplinger. 

Freshman Casey Katzenstein 
agrees with the methods Juniata 
employs to prepare students. 
“T feel like this school prepares 
you for the real world,” said 
Katzenstein 

“(The Digital Media program 
is] perfect for many students, in- 
cluding Andy,” said Wagoner. “It 
gives them a chance to do hands on 
production under real world condi- 
tions, get exposure to professionals 
and professional standards and al- 
lows a lot of flexibility for students 
to create and develop their own 
work and their own approaches, all 
within a liberal arts context.” 

However some feel that Juniata 
could do more in terms of improve- 


As a student of Juniata College, you will receive a 10 percent discount on 
all our menu items and featured items with your student ID card 


(some examples): 


* Maryland Style All Lump Crab Cakes * Shrimp in a Basket 
* Shrimp Scampi * Burgers, Clubs and More 


* Steaks * Soups & Appetizers 
* Malted Milkshakes 





STOP AT MILLER’S DINER, WHERE THE FOOD IS “TRAIN-STOPPIN’ GOOD” 





ment. Sophomore Monae Dewitt, 
who also is a Digital Media POE/ 
Communications, said, “I feel that 
we should have abroad programs 
to experience what it’s like in other 
countries and have more classes 
geared toward Digital Media.” 

Yet, Wagoner feels that Juniata 
has done a lot for the program. 
“Given constraints on the bud- 
get, Juniata has been extremely 
supportive. We’ve created an in- 
novative program that’s bringing 
in great outcomes: we have Andy 
interning on “Weeds”, recent grads 
working on other shows like “Ra- 
chel Rae” and “Rubicon” as well 
as feature films, still others work- 
ing in media production and sup- 
port at Penn State and other aca- 
demic settings.” 

Overall students — support 
Waplinger and feel that Juniata 
has prepared him to work in Los 
Angeles. Although the intern- 
ship is not permanent, many hope 
including his roommate, senior 
Quintin Hess, that Waplinger en- 
joys himself. “He is really dedi- 
cated to film. When he’s really into 
what he does, Andy gives his all,” 
said Hess. 

Getting a chance to intern on 
his favorite TV series is more than 
enough for Waplinger. “It’s going 
to be the best learning experience 
of my life hands down. I’m go- 
ing to learn so much and I’m so 
thankful for the opportunity,” said 
Waplinger. “This is the start to the 
rest of my life,” said Waplinger. 


Does Juniata do a good job 
creating educational 
opportunities for students 
through internships? 
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Huntingdon community offers Juniata students a unique experience 


EDITORIAL 





At Juniata we like to think of 
ourselves as progressives: We 
practice political correctness to the 
fullest extent, and yet we refer to 
members of our surrounding Hunt- 
ingdon community as “Townies.” 
In the spirit of our liberal arts edu- 
cation, we students should take the 
initiative to learn about and cel- 
ebrate the town that we call home 
eight months of the year. 

In 1767, 109 years before The 
Huntingdon Normal school (now 
Juniata College) was founded, the 
town of Huntingdon was settled by 
the Reverend Dr. William Smith. 
Named in honor of Selina Hast- 
ings, the Countess of Huntingdon, 
England, the town became the 
seat of a new county in 1787. The 
1780s was a time of great growth 
for the small town due in part to the 
abundance of certain metal ores in 
the region and the construction of 
the railroad. 

The Huntingdon Normal School 
was established by the Brumbaugh 
family in 1876, and thus began the 
interwoven histories of the bor- 
ough of Huntingdon and Juniata 
College. The college and the town 


Corrections: 


grew together, the college adding 
to the prosperity of the town while 
the town graciously hosted the 
students who started coming from 
farther and farther away. 

The town and the College have 
relied on each other to get through 
tough times throughout the years. 
Together they have seen wars, 
the Great Depression, recessions, 
and a number of other hardships 
including the severe flooding 
brought about by Hurricane Ivan 
in 2004. 

Many students on campus 
hold the idea that the residents of 
Huntingdon are not happy to have 
us. This idea could potentially be 
perpetuated by the fact that cross- 
ing Moore Street during the week 
is often as challenging as a game 
of Frogger. But busy people too 
distracted by their busy lives to 
yield to pedestrians should not be 
enough evidence for us to form 
opinions of the people of our host 
town. The attitudes of Hunting- 
don’s nearly 7,000 residents to- 
wards the college are friendlier 
than most students realize. 

There are dozens of places in 
town that Juniata students can be 
greeted hospitably and are wel- 
comed with a smile and polite 
conversation. Many small diners, 


restaurants and shops are excited 
to meet and talk with students 
from the College. We all know that 
places like Mimi’s, Walt’s, Stand- 
ing Stone, Boxer’s, and the Clifton 
5, are more than happy to host Ju- 
niata students, and that some even 
offer us discounts. But there are 
other less known places that share 
an equal affinity for the College. 
There are places in town like 
Vintage Art Glass, Sweet Annie 
Herbs, and the place where you 
can buy guitar strings and a new 
aquarium that also offer discounts 
for students and welcome us with 
a smile. Through interaction with 
locals in places like these, we not 
only can get the material things 
that we came for, but we can share 
our story with a handful of people 
who have a different perspective 
on the world than we do. In this 
way, we can both enrich the lives 
of others and of ourselves. This in 
turn strengthens the relationship of 
Huntingdon and Juniata College. 
A common complaint of Juniata 
students is that there is “nothing 
to do in Huntingdon.” This too 
is a misconception. Huntingdon 
plays host to a number of events 
that it invites Juniata to participate 
in. Some of such events are the 
upcoming Mayfest and the Hal- 


loween parade. Many people even 
bring their kids to campus to go 
trick or treating through the dorms. 
They would not do this is they dis- 
liked the College. 

Besides things to do in town, the 
area is rich in opportunities for en- 
tertainment in the great outdoors. 
Raystown Lake is nearby, with 
opportunities for fishing, boating, 
swimming, biking, and relaxing 
by the water. The Juniata River is 
also an opportune place to do these 
things. The Cliffs are only a short 
hike away, as is the Peace Chapel 
and Thousand Steps are also great 
for hiking. 

The natural beauty of Hunt- 
ingdon cannot be denied, but the 
town’s historical district is a place 
to find architectural beauty as well. 
The area is an outstanding exam- 
ple of nineteenth century architec- 
ture. Although many different ar- 
chitectural styles are represented, 
the most prominent are Federal, 
Italianate, Queen Anne, Colonial 
Revival and Second Empire. The 
beauty and historical significance 
of this area of Huntingdon was 
recognized in 1985 when it was 
added to the National Register of 
Historical Places. 

We students represent a cultur- 
ally diverse group of people. We 


In issue seven, the article “Alum creates internet radio site” mistakenly 
reported information about the Hitch Radio website. Please find the 
revised article online at www uniatian.com. 


The Juniatian makes every effort to avoid errors in its articles. However, some mistakes will inevitably occur. The Juniatian will print 
a retraction for any printed, factual item proven to be incorrect, Readers who believe they have spotted an incorrect fact should e- 
mail juniatian@juniata.edu with “correction” in the subject line. 





Presidential Perspective 


Juniata’s plans for the future 


The entire campus will be 
involved in planning Juniata’s 
future this spring and through 
the following year. First, we 
kick off the Middle States study. 
Every ten years, colleges and 
universities in the United States 
go through a rigorous process 
to have their accreditation reaf- 
firmed. Juniata’s accrediting 
body is the Middle States Com- 
mission on Higher Education 
(MSCHE). The accreditation 
process begins with an institu- 
tional self-study. Faculty, stu- 
dents, administrators and trustees 
all have a role in the preparation 
of the self-study. A number of 
different working groups will be 
formed to examine our resources, 
our curriculum, our assessment 
practices, etc. There is currently 
a Steering Committee working 
on the organization of the self- 
study and we are soliciting the 
entire campus for the questions 
you feel need to be addressed. 
The working groups will spend 
all of academic year 2011-2012 
preparing the self-study under 
the general direction of the Steer- 
ing Committee. We will submit 
the self-study in the fall of 2012 
and then prepare for a visit of 
Middle States examiners, which 
will occur in the spring of 2013. 
While the self-study is important 
for our reaccreditation, it is as im- 
portant for Juniata to go through 
this thorough self-examination 
to continue improving our out- 
comes as we prepare for the fu- 
ture and the upcoming transition 


in presidential leadership. 

Second, and in conjunction with 
the Middle States Study, we will 
begin the New Campus Master 
Plan Study (CMPS). The student 
members of the CMPS committee 
are: 


Clay Cooper ’13 
Andrew Murdock 11 
Joel Rhodes 713 

Katie Shedlock 713 
Alicia Snyder ’14 

Rob Strauss ’13 

Elena Woiciechowka ’13 
Skukura Woods 714 
Jade Wronowski ‘13 


The goals for the plan include: 

13 A campus that reflects 
and enables our educational phi- 
losophy. (We are moving toward 
experiential learning — more labs, 
more team meeting spaces, more 
performing space, more athletic 
facilities, etc.). 

2: A campus that helps 


_ build community (things like 


places to get coffee, more concen- 
tration on the center of the cam- 
pus, better gathering spaces in the 
residence halls and in Beeghly Li- 
brary, etc.). 

35 A sustainable campus in- 
cluding energy, maintenance and 
square footage efficiency. (We 
don’t want to overbuild, but we 
must also compete in the market- 
place for students and faculty.) 

4. An aesthetically pleasing 
and inspiring plan that builds on 
our recent additions; adds new out- 





Have a topic that you'd like 
President Kepple to write about? 
Simply e-mail your suggestion 
to juniatian@juniata.edu. 


standing elements and encour- 
ages donors. (We want a plan 
that causes people to say, “Wow! 
I want to help Juniata accomplish 
that!”’) 

5. A flexible plan that can 
change as enrollment and finan- 
cial fortunes of Juniata change. 

In addition, we will be con- 
sidering the future of the library, 
locations for additional residence 
halls, a future indoor track and 
playing surfaces, an artificial turf 
field, a possible addition to the 
von Liebig Center, a studio art 
building, a music addition to the 
Halbritter Center for the Perform- 
ing Arts and many additional de- 
tails. Throughout the process, the 
Planners will seek everyone’s in- 
put and present their ideas to the 
campus in open forum meetings, 
as the plan develops. 


Ask the 
Administration 


Why are some buildings and 
not others closed each evening on 
campus? What buildings, aside 
from Ellis Hall and Residence 
Halls, are available for late night 


studying? 


There are some obvious safety 
and security issues associated 
with leaving buildings opened. 
Currently Founders Hall remains 
opened until midnight (locks auto- 
matically), Von Liebig is opened 
until 2:00 am. and Ellis Hall is 
opened 24/7. 


Kris Clarkson 
Dean of Students 


Confused about 
something? 


Ask the 
administration! 


E-mail your 


suggestion to 


juniatian@juniata.edu. 





come from all over the U.S. and 
all over the world. Huntingdon 
is an area lacking in diversity. If 
we truly want to uphold the ide- 
als of our liberal arts education 
and of our institution’s own motto 
(Think. Evolve. Act.), then it is 
our duty to spread our collective 
knowledge of a bigger world with 
those among us who may not get 
the chance to experience it. 

This starts with us taking a few 
steps. The first of these is to stop 
using the term “Townie” to look 
down upon local residents. We 
must go out into the community 
more eager to swap stories and ex- 
periences. We must appreciate the 
things that Huntingdon offers us 
rather than complain about what 
it does not. We must acknowledge 
the fact that we are guests in this 
town. Juniata is a part of Hunt- 
ingdon, and that is not going to 
change. Why not then, let Hunt- 
ingdon be a part of Juniata? 
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Two women, two huts, two separate worlds 
Original show SPOT students, poetic language, and body movement 


By Kayci NELSON 





With an emphasis on movement 
and poetic language, the theater 
department presented the produc- 
tion “Two Huts” on March 24, 25 
and 26 at the Suzanne von Liebig 
Theatre in the Halbritter Center for 
the Performing Arts. 

“Two Huts” explores the idea of 
creation through the written word, 
creating the world around them by 
the entries they write in their jour- 
nals. The production uses drama, 
dance and poetry to examine the 
limitless possibilities of creation. 

Freshman Danielle Zappa has 
participated in numerous Juniata 
productions. She has been an as- 
sistant stage manager for “Spell- 
ing Bee,” “Stories of Grounded 
Sky,” “Our Town” and currently 
“Two Huts.” 

“Tn the production you will see 
a lot of poetical language,” said 
Zappa. “The language may seem 
nonsensical, but the language 
paired with character movement 
ties everything together.” 

The play uses minimal props 
and a simple setting to focus on the 
story’s theme. The women’s huts 
are produced by light, as the actual 
huts change throughout the play 
through the thoughts and ideas of 
the women. “The two women’s 
states of mind literally change the 
color, shape and texture of their 
huts,” said director Stephanie Sku- 
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Juniors Sara Deppenbrook and Kaetlyn Kuchta represent two nameless women during rehearsal of Stephanie 
Skura’s play “Two Huts.” Four students total were featured in the orignial work that utilized minimalism and 
voice rather than props. The play opened Friday March 25 in the Halbritter Center for the Performing Arts. 


ra. “They actually write their own 
huts into existence.” 

Juniors Sara Deppenbrook 
and Kaetlyn Kuchta played the 
roles of the two nameless women 
and freshman Gary Shoemaker 


and senior Quinton Hess played 
two narrators, providing intro- 
ductions to the scene and a little 
bit of comic relief. Between each 
hut exists a merge zone. The 
women often meet in “the un- 


differentiated mud, from which 
all specificity emerges,” said 
Skura. This specificity brings 
about many emotions, as the wom- 
en laugh, cry, debate and almost 
die at one point. 





The women are portrayed as 
doubles or the other woman’s self- 
conscious. They speak in a way an 
individual might talk with them- 
selves. Technically, the women 
never see one another, however, 
their vocal and vivid relationship 
is crucial to the play. “The play is 
about the process of a life and dis- 
covering one’s own self through 
the various conversations the 
women have with themselves and 
each other,” said Kuchta. 

The parts of the two male roles 
were not originally in “Two Huts.” 
Skura developed an earlier version 
in late 2009 not including the two 
men. However, the current version 
integrally relates all four charac- 
ters. Although they are connected, 
the characters reside in different, 
parallel universes. 

“The male characters are able 
to pass the line between the audi- 
ence and the actors,” said Hess. “In 
other words, we can see the two 
women, but theoretically, they can- 
not see us.” 

Kuchta, who does not physically 
interact with the male characters, 
said, “Tt is intriguing how different 
parts of the community and world 
interact with one another yet still 
remain in separate worlds.” 

Skura originally developed the 
idea for “Two Huts” over 20 years 
ago. A former choreographer, Sku- 


> see TWO HUTS page 11 





Prayers for Japan 





REBEKAH SHEELER 


For many of us at Juniata, a di- 
saster at home means a frantic call 
to friends and family, finding some 
way to make it home for the week- 
end, and we’re back by Monday 
morning’s first class. 

But what does it feel like 
to be separated by several 
hours-worth of borders and 
plane rides when your family and 
friends are in trouble? 

Over Spring break, this became 
the terrifying reality of Japanese 
internationals everywhere. 

Juniata senior Yukine Tsuru was 
willing to share her own experi- 
ences as a Japanese-American stu- 
dent affected by the recent earth- 
quake and tsunami. 

“[My] city’s name is Kumamo- 
to, which is the Southern part of Ja- 
pan,” she describes, “That is very 
far from the region that got the 
earthquake.” Tsuru said the city is 
about the size of Philadelphia. 

“When the earthquake or tsuna- 
mi happened, I was in Florida [on 
a field trip with Dr. John Matter, 
associate professor of biology, and 
Dr. Neil Pelkey, associate profes- 
sor of environmental sciences], so 
Thad no connection with the news, 
or internet, or that sort of thing,” 
Tsuru explains. 

“When I come back, I get a 
text message from my host family 
[from high school]: ‘Is your fam- 
ily ok?’ I wasn’t sure what that 
means...‘Of course my family is 
ok. Why is she asking me such a 


‘the earthquake] .. 
she looks so sad, and I do not quite 
-know what to say to her. She just 


random question?’ I thought.” 

“Just in case,...I checked mail 
from my mother. She was say- 
ing, ‘Oh, Yukine, there has be a 
terrible earthquake. Everyone is 
ok, it is just messing up every- 
thing here.’ I was like, ‘Oh, yeah, 
that happens’.” Tsuru clarifies 
that, “a huge earthquake which is 
large enough to destroy a build- 
ing usually happens every two 

to three years....[It is] not happy 
news, but, mentally we kind of get 
used to that kind of news.” 

“Then I had access to the news,” 
she continues, “and then there 
are pictures and pictures of how 
the earthquake destroyed every- 
thing....It was just very unbeliev- 
able. I was just, just, ‘wow’.” 

“Tt was kind of a shocking mo- 
ment. I was just shocked all day.” 

“I do not know anyone, di- 
rectly,” Tsuru says with a relieved 
sigh, but, “looking at her, [a friend 
whose family was directly hit by 
.she looks tired, 


looks so suffering because her 
friends [are] in there.” 

The Japanese club is collecting 
donations to give to victims in Ja- 
pan. Tsuru asks students to give “so 
many people donate their money.” 

She gratefully remarks, “They 
were just so worryied about Japan, 
and they were worried about my 
family, and I was just so apprecia- 
tive.” 

For Tsuru, this is a reminder of 
why she wanted to study in the 
United States. “There are so many 
good things [about the US],” she 
says, “the best thing is people.” 

While she was in high school, 


> see JAPAN page 10 


Governor Corbett Axes Education 





ZACH GORDON 


There are many crazy things go- 
ing on right now in the world of 
politics. The attempts to defund 
National Public Radio, the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency and 
Planned Parenthood generate a lot 
of attention, but one of the most ri- 
diculous things going on is the at- 
tempt by Republican Pennsylvania 
Governor Tom Corbett to defund 
Pennsylvania’s public education 
system. He has proposed slashing 
public university funding in half, 
and primary education by over a 
billion dollars. 

In case you are arrogant or naive 
enough to think that these cuts do 
not affect you, because we attend a 
private college, please think again. 
Although this proposal might not 
affect Juniata specifically, there are 
several instances where it will per- 
sonally affect you. 

The first is that if you are con- 
sidering transferring to a public 
Pennsylvania university, the qual- 
ity of education there would be 
much worse. Although let’s as- 
sume you stay at Juniata College 
for all four years. 

After graduation, a large amount 
of our students go to some type of 
graduate school. Many students 
go to Penn State, Temple, and the 
University of Pittsburgh. All those 
graduate programs are public uni- 
versities and would be affected. If 
any of your friends or family at- 
tend or are employed by a public 
university they too will suffer from 


the Governor’s proposed cuts. 

These are just some of the con- 
sequences of the cuts to public uni- 
versities, but the cuts to public edu- 
cation will be much worse. Class 
sizes will increase in most districts, 
and in some districts there is talk of 
having to cancel kindergarten. 

We have a sizeable educa- 
tion department at Juniata. Stu- 
dents are put through the tough 
Pennsylvania standards to be- 
come eligible to teach at Penn- 
sylvania public schools, but if 
the public schools are cut, there 
will be fewer teaching jobs avail- 
able for our graduates. 

Many Juniata College students 
are naturally gifted, but without 
teachers to help us out we would 
be nowhere near prepared enough 
for college. 

If our class sizes increased 
would we have gotten the same 
attention from the teachers that 
helped make us who we are? 

Further, the same crazy com- 
mentators that said allowing the 
tax cuts on the wealthy to ex- 
pire would be too severe and that 
$250,000 is barely enough to live 
on, are now the ones saying that 
teachers are over paid and that 
their salaries, which are around 
$200,000 less, allow teachers to 
live a life of luxury. 

Even if you still cannot see how 
this will possibly affect you, then 
think long-term. Eventually many 
of us plan on having children, as 
much as we try and forget that 
on Friday nights at East Houses. 
Additionally, when we are finally 


ready for children and a family, 


we are going to want good public 
schools for our children. 

You are most likely going to 
have to pay the school district tax- 


es anyway when you are settled in 
your family home, so you might as 
well get the benefit of public edu- 
cation. If the public schools are in 
terrible shape, then you’ ll still have 
to pay taxes for them, but if you 
want your child to attend a private 
school you'll have to pay for that 
as well. 

It is clear that these cuts are in- 
excusable and the worst part about 
this entire situation is that if you 
are upset about the cuts but did not 
vote the person you need to hold 
accountable is yourself. 

Many times students tell po- 
litical activists that they are not 
informed, however all you needed 
to do was watch one of the gover- 
nor’s debates. 

He promised no new taxes, and 
only paid lip service to education 
at the debates. However, all of his 
big time donors like the natural gas 
drillers and the rich managed to not 
see any cuts or higher taxes in his 
budget, which he told us he was 
going to do. 

Many of us should be upset 
about these proposed cuts. Gov- 
ernor Corbett is wrong. However, 
those of you that agree with the 
opinion in this article need to ask 
yourselves if you are going to let 
another Governor Corbett get 
elected in the future. 

The best long-term way to fix 
the situation is to register to vote, 
and to vote him out of office. 
However, he will be in office until 
at least 2014. To let him know you 
are upset google his office’s phone 
number and call his staff to voice 
your complaints. 

You can also send the Gover- 
nor’s staff an email. You can also 
do the same thing with our state 
senator and state representative. 
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The Noreaster Band strikes region 





While there are many student 
performers on campus, I would be 
remiss in my position if I did not 
also inform you of faculty musi- 
cians. Assistant Dean of Students 
Dan Cook-Huffman and Associ- 
ate Professor of Psychology Phil 
Dunwoody are members of “The 
Noreaster Band.” Cook-Huffman, 
who was kind enough to fill me 
in on the details, is on keyboards, 
Dunwoody’s on bass, with Cook- 
Huffman also adding some vocals 
to the mix. That’s right everyone: 
singing faculty members. 

Some of you may have al- 
ready heard “The Noreaster 
Band” play their debut show at 
Lobsterfest. They’ve also played 
several gigs at Zeno’s Pub at 
State College where they’ve been 
asked to perform as regulars. 

“What we'd like to do is work 
hard at it, get really good at what 
we're doing and play out as much 
as we can at least regionally,” said 
Cook-Huffman. ““We’re also trying 
to focus on doing some recording 
... largely for our own benefit. Be- 
cause our lives are so busy it’s hard 
for us to get together and practice 
as much as we’d like to.” Those 
practices are important, however. 

“We do try to run it profession- 
ally. Practice is really more about 


linking it together, figuring out the 
arrangement, the timing and inter- 
pretation. The artistic development 
is something that happens at prac- 
tice. You don’t learn your basic 
part and what key it’s in at practice. 
You come ready to know that part 
and then you put it together,” said 
Cook-Huffman. 

What I found most impressive is 
the amount of experience this rela- 
tively new group has. Cook-Huff- 
man alone has accumulated more 
than forty years of experience with 
the keys. 

And this experience has proven 
to be invaluable. After only about 
a year together, “The Noreaster 
Band” already sounds like a group 
of true professionals with a wide 
variety of cover songs ready to 
grace the ears of their listeners. 

The style of the music is, ac- 
cording to the band’s website, 
“Funk and soul for your earhole.” 
Corny? Yes. Awesome? Hell yes. 

The fact is that funk at its 
core is a somewhat corny genre, 
but in all the best departments. 
Most songs are blatantly about 
sex in that “we’re being subtle 
but not really” sort of way and 
the instrumentals themselves 
are, for a lack of a better term, 
funky. Covers that “The Noreaster 
Band” has played include “Use 
Me” by Bill Withers, “Express 
Yourself’ by Charles Wright and 
the Watts 103rd Street Rhythm 
Band and Herbie Hancock’s jazz 
standard, ““Watermelon Man.” 

What this group really proves is 


that you don’t have to be profes- 
sional musicians to function in a 
professional manner. While many 
of the players have full time jobs 
and families to support, they still 
find the time to perform in this 
group, and perform well. 

Ina previous entry I talked about 
the difficulties that come with 
playing in a band while in college. 
Take all of those challenges: time 
constraints, prior obligations and 
such, and more than double that for 
playing in a band while maintain- 
ing a career and family. It would 
be impressive enough for these 
guys to just play, but the fact that 
they’re good after such a short time 
together is a testament to the talent 
present here. 

According to Cook-Huffman, 
the group would be very inter- 
ested in playing more shows on 
campus. “We would love to play 


at Juniata again sometime soon,” | 


said Cook-Huffman. “Any stu- 
dent groups out there looking for 
something, let us know. We would 
be happy to try and set some- 


play in the spring. It doesn’t have 
to be some huge thing.” 

If you’re interested in keeping 
up to date with the band (which 
you should be), information on 


upcoming shows can be found on | 


their Facebook page at facebook. 
com/thenoreasterband (where you 
should totally “like” them) and on 
their band website at thenoreaster- 
band.com (which you should put 
on your “favorites”). 


Japanese student shares US experience 


> from JAPAN page 9 


Tsuru spent a year studying in 
Maine. “I really had a great year,” 
Tsuru explains. “...I wanted to go 
back to America.” 

“My parents, at first, said just, 
‘no’,” she recollects. 

“JT just convinced them. I 
was just telling them every 
day, ‘Mom, Dad, I really want 
to go to America. J have more 
chance, more freedom’.” 

“Tt was a huge decision,” Tsuru 
has no doubt, “I had no experience 
of living in a foreign country, I 
speak no English at the time, but I 
did it anyway.” 

“T really like America actu- 
ally,’ Tsuru admits, “I mean, 
yeah, Japan is a good country, 
but it’s a little bit conservative, a 
little close-minded.” 

“Americans... do what they 
want,” she elaborates, “they 
don’t really follow what other 
people are thinking, but more 
likely follow what you [as an in- 
dividual] want to do and people 
surrounding you seem like [they 
have an] accepting attitude. Japa- 
nese is opposite. So, I kind of like 
the America way better.” 

“Everything is very fresh,” she 
adds, “In Japan you can only see 
the same kind of people, but, in 
here I see more new kinds of peo- 
ple....It’s just kind of fun to talk 
with each other; they have a lot 
more things I don’t know, so when 
I talk with them something new al- 
ways comes up.” 

The hardest adjustment has been 
“language for sure,” says Tsuru. 
“English is a very different lan- 

ge so I still [am] struggling to 
read [the] alphabet.” 


She explains that, “Japa- 


nese is more graphical; it came 
from the pictures. So, I still 
feel like English is too plain 
and then I feel my speed of 
reading is still really slow.” 

‘T’m definitely different from 
before and after [living here],” she 
says. “Thinking is definitely a dif- 
ference...to know about outside 
Japan changed my perspective.” 

“T know how Japanese think and 
I was thinking that’s the only way 
of thinking. For example, I was 
eating the rice for every meal,... 
now, I get to know there is more 
choices to take.” 

“Tt want to stay, but I 
want to first get experience 
in Japan, then I come back to 
America. That is what I am hop- 
ing,” comments Tsuru. 


“(After 
[will] go back to Japan and 
help my mother a little bit then 
search for a job.” 

Reflecting on the recent earth- 
quake and tsunami, Tsuru de- 
scribes how “when something 
big happens (in Japan), like [an] 
earthquake or a disaster happens, 
then Japanese start folding origa- 


for prayer or for relief. And then, 
they send these thousand cranes, 
just tie them up, and then send to 
those people.” 

“T am pretty sure that there are 


making these origami cranes right 
now,” says Tsurs with a smile on 
her face. 
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Pennsylvania in film 
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Believe it or not, Pennsylvania 
has a rich cinematic heritage. It 
blossomed with the bare-bones 
production of a Camegie Mel- 
lon graduate (George Romero), 
and has been used for a large 
number of studio productions. 
However, it should be noted that 
most of these films have a thriller 
or horror bent to them. For this ar- 
ticle, I shall focus on some of the 
more popular entries, and briefly 
detail their connections in regards 
to the film’s narrative. In addition, 
I shall detail in some cases the sta- 
tus of the shooting locations before 
and after. 

‘Night of the Living Dead” 
(1968). This black and white de- 


| but of George Romero was shot 


é | on a budget of around $114,000 
thing up and we would love to | 


and went on to gross near $42 


} million. Using documentary style 
| photography (in tribute to the 


horrific newsreels of the Viet- 
nam conflict America was expe- 
riencing), the film chronicles a 
group of strangers who have 
barricaded themselves _—in- 
side an abandoned farmhouse 
and are trying to survive an un- 
dead onslaught. The cemetery used 
for the opening sequences is in Ev- 
ans City and can still be accessed 
publicly. However, the farmhouse, 
which was also located in Evans 


| City, has been demolished and is 
| now private property. 


George Romero brought Penn- 
sylvania into the spotlight once 
again, with his companion film 
to “Night,” “Dawn of the Dead” 
(1978). The film takes the Ala- 
mo-like formula of its precur- 


| sor, by switching the location to 
| a shopping mall, reinforcing the 
| bitter metaphor of the undead as 
| consumers. 
| primarily in Monroeville and 
mi cranes. And then, they make a | used the mall of the same name. 
thousand of those origami cranes | 


“Dawn” was based 


While the interior design of 


| the mall has been revised nu- 
| merous times since, the only 
| major 


physical change has 
been the conversion of the 


| ice rink into a food court. 
so many elementary school kids | 


However, even though there 
are different stores and paint, one 
can walk through the mall and still 
see the sets. One time I visited the 


mall with a friend and we ventured 
upstairs when suddenly I felt a 
tingling of déja vu. I then realized 
that I was standing in the very cor- 
ridor where the climax of the film 
occurs: the zombies — led by a re- 
cently converted protagonist “Fly- 
boy” (David Emge)— break into 
the quarters of the heroes, prompt- 
ing them for a last stand. There is 
no experience quite like being able 
to connect with a past of interest on 
a metaphysical level. 

Romero returned to Pennsylva- 
nia one last time for his adapta- 
tion of the Stephen King novel, 
“The Dark Half,’ which tells the 
story of a successful novelist try- 
ing to stop his alter ego from de- 
stroying everyone dear to him. 
Scenes for the New England Uni- 
versity where Timothy Hutton’s 
character worked were filmed at 
Washington and Jefferson College. 
Meanwhile, the primary set — the 
vacation home of the protagonist, 
Thad Beaumont and his family — 
was filmed in Cross Creek Park, in 
Rea. Last but not least, the cem- 
etery sequence was filmed in Am- 
ity, PA. 

Romero, however, was not the 
only filmmaker to utilize Penn- 
sylvania for its great filming lo- 
cations. Jonathan Demme used 
several locations in the state for 
his adaptation of the Thomas Har- 
ris murder-thriller, “The Silence 
of the Lambs” (1991). FBI agent 
Clarice Starling (Jodie Foster), 
has her meeting with the ento- 
mologist in the Carnegie Muse- 
um of Natural History, located in 
Pittsburgh. Unlike the other 
films in this list, “Silence...” 
did well at the box office 
and with critics: it gained Acad- 
emy Awards for Best Picture, Best 
Actress, Best Actor, Best Director, 
and Best Adapted screenplay. 

In addition to the above films, 
Pennsylvania’s potential for non- 
horror cinema has been seen by 
certain powers in Hollywood, and 
as a result, the state has to potential 
of being centered in another genre: 
comic book films. 

Christopher Nolan, director of 
the previous two Batman films, 
was spotted scouting locations in 
the city. With the state’s film bud- 
get resolved and online whispers 
of shooting being allegedly green 
lit by the related parties, it seems 
that Pittsburgh might emerge on 
the blockbuster map, ending up in 
the same cultural tier that includes 
New York City and Chicago. 


ONYDER’S RUN COTTAGE RENTALS 


3 Miles off Rt. 22, Huntingdon * Close to Town & College 


Excellent Access To Fishing, Hunting and Boating. Daily, Weekend and Weekly Rates. 
Fully Furnished, Air Conditioned, Dish TV, Tub and Shower, Refrigerator, Stove, Oven, Microwave, Linens, 
Kitchen Utensils, Picnic Table, Gas Grill, Gas Fireplace (in gray cottage). 

4 Cottages Sleep 2-6 and the Two-Story House Sleeps 10. Log Cabin Sleeps 3 (without stove/oven) 
Seasonal Boat Parking and Permanent Camping Sites Available. 


OPEN YEAR ROUND 


JSM REALTY 


50 Valley St., Lewistown, PA 17044 


1-800-633-1304 (Watson’s) * 717-994-1265 or 717-242-2721 


www.raystown.org 
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The Intermawebs: A Place of Book Networking 


Morall 
Bankrupt 


DANI GAISIOR 





While I was thinking about 
what to write about for this is- 
sue, I was surfing around on the 
internet. Specifically I was on 
tumblr looking over my dash- 
board. While pondering, I was 
looking at some of the different 
tumblrs that focus solely on books. 
I looked more at some of those 
that I follow and just how diverse 
they are. I realized that I do get a 
lot of book recommendations from 
tumblr, and I can also plan out my 
future library — which will be 
amazing. Therefore, for this issue 
I decided to share some of my fa- 
vourite tumblrs that involve books 
of all shapes and sizes. 


Prettybooks, one of the main 
tumblirs I pay attention to for books, 
tends to post a lot of photographs 
of just book covers or books on a 
shelf. Now, some people may find 
this boring or of no literary value. 
However, I am a person who picks 
her books partly on what the cover 
looks like. So if there is a cover 
that catches my eye while I am 
scrolling on a website I am more 
likely to go up and take notice of 
the title and author for a later date. 
Covers that grab my attention are 
usually pretty and shiny, and some- 
times can be considered works of 
art themselves. 

Another feature of Prettybook 
is the reviews: These recommen- 
dations may span over many dif- 
ferent literary genres from the 
classics to young adult literature. 
What’s great is that people are al- 
lowed to submit their own reviews 
and photos, which creates a greater 
network of readers through just 


this one tumblr. 

Tobeshelved. Their tagline is, 
“Judging books by their covers 
since 1988,” which is what I do 
with books. Like I mentioned ear- 
lier, if it doesn’t have a pretty or 
unique cover, I am less likely to 
pick it up. Since I personally do 
not like most of what people deem 
as “classics,” for example “The 
Scarlet Letter,” “Grapes of Wrath,” 
or “20,000 Leagues Under The 
Sea,” if you put them in a pretty 
cover I may be more likely to 
pick them up. 

Also, there are times when I can 
get an idea of what genre the book 
is from just by looking at the cover 
as I’m scrolling down the page. I 
can especially tell if the book is out 
of the science fiction genre based 
on the cover art. Some people say 
you can’t judge a book by its cov- 
er, well I say go ahead and judge 
all you-want, and Tobeshelved is 
perfect place to do so. 


Another tumblr that I enjoy 
looking at it is bookshelfporn. No, 
it’s not kind of pom that has na- 
ked people doing god knows what 
in the photo. Instead it is merely 
pictures of different bookshelves 
and libraries filled to the brim with 
books. If I had the money, I would 
have a house just full of different 
libraries styled after some of the 
photos I have seen thanks to this 
site. Just to walk the halls of some 
of the libraries they showcase 
would be utterly amazing. I would 
probably believe I had died and 
went to my version of paradise; 
yes, books are my paradise. 

As I was looking around on tum- 
blr for this article, I was finally able 
to come across one that pertains 
to book arts: F***yeahbookarts. 
For those of you out there who 
do not know what book arts 
means, it can mean a range of 
lovely things. One working defi- 
nition is arts that pertain to books 


and/or the making of them. 

This specific website deals 
with book binding, typography, 
sketch-booking, — scrap-booking, 
print-making, paper making, al- 
tered books, how to guides, zines, 
paper engineering, and just about 
anything else you can think of that 
involves books and paper. For me 
this interest came after taking The 
Art of Bookmaking, a class that is 
offered here at Juniata that delves 
into the realm of making books. 

I am able to get whatever I am 
in the mood for whenever I want 
to thanks to the gloriousness that 
is, as I constantly call it, the inter- 
mawebs, or in common language, 
the internet. Sure, using the net can 
help for research, networking, and 
all those jolly good things. How- 
ever, it can also be a wondrous 
place to expand that ever-growing 
to-read list while connecting with 
others who read the same amounts 
that you do. 





Bookworm Bait: Huntingdon’s Bookstores 






STEVEN 
GOEHRING 


Welcome to another round in 
the ongoing fight between Around 
Town’s dapper wanderer and the 
nasty rumors that “there’s noth- 
ing to do in Huntingdon.” If 
you’ve gotten this far into the 
column, congratulations: you 
can read! I also know where you 
should go if you want to cast an 
eyeball over more than just this 
lovely college newspaper and 
those textbooks you’ve never 
opened. That’s right boys & gals, 
I have dug up three surprisingly in- 
teresting bookstores for your liter- 
ary enjoyment. _ 

First we have The Bookstore, a 
decent-sized store that is nothing 
if not aptly named. Located across 
the Juniata River in the former Bilo 
plaza, the store is open every day 
of the year except for Christmas 
and Thanksgiving. 

The Bookstore reminds me of a 
larger bookstore chain, with a few 
surprises thrown in. 

When you first walk in, you 
find a large section with gift 
items. While other Huntingdon 
stores have more local items, this 
selection carries big names like 
Yankee Candle, The Willow Tree 
statuettes and a good selection of 
Hallmark greeting cards. 

The book selection here is nice; 
not huge, but more than you find 


in most mall shops. Furthermore, 
this store stocks not just one little 
shelf of magazines, -but a whole 
long row of them — add in a se- 
lection of comic books at the end, 
and you’ve got a decent amount of 
reading material. 

The Bookstore includes several 
other services and features appeal- 
ing to students, For instance, cus- 
tomers can sign up for a store card 
to receive discounts. The staff at 
The Bookstore can also order any 
book you like and usually have it 
in-store within a week. 

And possibly most interesting 
to students, The Bookstore has the 
only remaining movie and video 
game rental business in town. 

Students not hooked on Netflix 
or the like can visit this store for a 
flexible rental program with rea- 
sonable prices. You can rent up to 
6 movies or games for your choice 
of up to 9 nights. They have DVD 
and Blu-Ray discs as well as Xbox 
360, PS3 and Wii games. They 
even sell some of the old rental 
copies at very nice prices. 

Now, don’t go to The Book- 
store and grumble because it’s not 
a big-name city of pulpwood and 
print with a built-in coffee shop, 
because it’s not. Though its selec- 
tion is impressive and the people 
are very friendly. 

Secondly, and moving back 
to the Huntingdon side of the 
river, we find Harmony Christian 
Bookstore at 519 Washington 
Street. This store has a very com- 
plete stock of books, music, and 
gifts to suit any Christian group 
or individual. The store is full of 


the latest in Christian books of 
both fiction and nonfiction genres, 
and of course, there are various 
Bible versions as well. Best of 
all for cheapskate students is the 
bargain box, a selection of books 
by the front door that are 50 to 80 
percent off. 

_ Don’t write off Harmony if 
you’re not an every-Sunday type 
either. For the students who work 
with small children, there are nice 
animal puppets and other educa- 
tion aids. Oh, and my favorite 
thing? Apples to Apples: Bible 
Version. Oh dear Lord, I can’t 
imagine the humorous chaos if 
someone brought that to a church 
social function. 

Harmony is staffed by some 
very friendly people, and their 
hours should be easy for students 
to plan a visit. They’re open 9a.m.- 
5p.m. Monday through Thursday, 
9a.m.-6p.m. Friday, and 10a.m.- 
2p.m. Saturday. 

Finally, Huntingdon has a use- 
ful little used bookstore, at 304 7th 
Street, between Washington and 
Mifflin. The store is packed with 
secondhand books of all genres. So 
if you wantto find some cheap reads 
or if you want to sell old books, 
head for this little shop. They’re 
open 10a.m.-3p.m. Wednesday 
and Saturday, and 10a.m.-5p.m. 
Thursday and Friday. 

That concludes our quick tour 
of Huntingdon bookstores, and I 
hope you’ve found something that 
suits your interest. Between these 
three and the libraries at Juniata 
and 4th and Penn, Huntingdon has 
plenty of bookworm bait. And if 


you’re such a Barnes & Noble ad- 
dict that you need coffee with your 
books, there’s always Jitters and 
Standing Stone. 

So, I believe that brings our 
scoreboad thus far to Around 
Town 18, rumors nil. 


Walking Directions: The Book- 
store is a long walk, but it? good 
exercise. Just follow the driving 
directions. Harmony is closer, lo- 
cated on the left side when walk- 
ing down Washington Street. The 
used bookstore is closest. Walk 
down Moore Street and keep go- 
ing after the bend and after the road 
becomes one-way. Take a right at 
7th Street, on the corner with a 
small church playground across 
form a parking lot. The used book 
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Christian bookstore, Harmony, sells everything from secondhand books 
to “Apples to Apples: Bible Version.” It is located on 519 Washington St. 


store is two and a half blocks down 
on your left. 


Driving Directions: You can 
get to The Bookstore from either 
Route 22 or 4th Street. Simply 
drive across the 4th Street Bridge 
and tum right into the shopping 
center before the Rt. 22 traffic light. 
The Bookstore is about halfway 
down. For getting to Harmony, 
you can just take Moore to 8th to 
Washington, and take an on-street 
parking space on the left, just after 
5th Street. 

If you want to drive to the used 
books store, take Moore-8th- 
Washington and turn left on 7th 
Street. Take an on-street parking 
space on the right before you get to 
Mifflin Street. 





Skura’s minimalist show demonsrates creativity in playwriting 


> from TWO HUTS page 9 


ra worked for a New York based 
theater company. With 30 years 
of professional dance and theater 
experience, Skura uses her knowl- 
edge to enlighten theater students. 
“Stephanie has significantly 
helped everyone in the theater 
department,” said Kuchta. “She 
has us participate in various tech- 
niques to untighten our muscles 
and release tension. This helps us 


perform better as actors especially 
with a heavy movement piece like 
Two Huts.” 


Skura emphasized _—-voice 
and movement to produce 
the play’s creative tone. “I 


learned about how to relate to 
language on a metaphorical level,” 
said Zappa. “We have all especial- 
ly learned more about movement 
and how to interpret language 
from body movement.” 

Tn a description of “Two Huts,” 


Skura said, “It embraces a radi- 
cally imagistic approach to lan- 
guage, an athletic approach 
to the voice, and an approach to 
movement as the language of con- 
sciousness made manifest.” 

Skura took two decades to fully 
bring her idea to life. Watching the 
play develop and grow, Skura has 
finally brought her full creation to 
the stage. 

“I enjoy working with Stepha- 
nie because of her charisma,” said 


Zappa. “She is very driven and 
passionate towards her work. I re- 
ally relate to someone who feels so 
strongly about theater.” 

The production also added a 
new score in the revised 2011 
version. The music choice is 
described as contemporary 
or new music. The choic- 
es range from jazz to indie 
rock. No matter what style, the 
music is rhythmic and danceable. 

“The other four cast members 


and I really enjoy the new music in 
the piece,” said Zappa. “It adds an- 
other layer to the production, along 
with movement and language, the 
cast is not able to bring.” 

With its unique style and 
theme, “Two Huts” is a new 


concept on stage. 

“This is what theater 
is becoming. ‘Two Huts’ 
is creative, unique, and is 


moving theater in a positive direc- 


tion,” said Shoemaker. 
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Baseball freshmen bolster young squad 


Combination of upper and underclassmen add to Eagles’ chemistry and success on the field 


By Anprew Hirsu 


The Juniata College baseball 
team’s 2011: freshman class has 
been asked to play a large role on 
this year’s team. Whether that is on 
the field or from the sideline, these 
freshmen are well prepared for the 
task at hand. 

“Being a freshman has nothing 
to do with my performance. I’m 
fortunate to be in the right situa- 
tions at the right times and I hope to 
pull through. I wouldn’t have done 
so if it weren’t for my teammates 
being there for me, preparing me 
and making these opportunities 
happen,” said freshman catcher 
Dan Gray, who currently leads the 
Eagles with a .462 batting average 
and a .548 on base percentage. 

Gray is not the only player ex- 
cited about contributing early 
in his career. “I feel like I can 
impact the team in multiple 
ways this year. I can provide 
help offensively and defen- 
sively as well as add depth 
to the pitching staff,” said fresh- 
man infielder/pitcher Joe Sforza. 

“T like the challenge of being 
asked to come in and make a sig- 
nificant contribution as a freshman. 
I would step up immediately to any 
challenge put in front of me,” said 
freshman pitcher Ryan Morrison, 
who is currently tied for the team 
lead in wins with 2. 

A big part of being a freshman is 
understanding your role and place 
on the team. The freshmen know 
what their individual jobs are and 
recognize what is the best way 


to succeed. 

“As a relief pitcher and spot 
starter, I see myself impacting the 
team in a positive manner. My 
role on this year’s team is to pro- 
vide strong and productive innings 
out of the bullpen and boost team 
morale while on the bench,” said 
Morrison, who currently leads all 
relievers with 10 innings pitched 
this season. 

The transition from’ high 
school to college baseball has a 
learning curve for most fresh- 
men, but certain rookies have 
had to learn immediately. 

“At this —‘point, I could 
not have imagined myself 
adapting to the college game any 
faster. I have done well so far in 
the favorable situations the coach- 
ing staff has placed me in, and I 
hope the production continues,” 
said Gray. 

“T feel I am adapting rela- 
tively well to the college game. 
I think I am pitching more to 
certain locations, which is dif- 
ferent from high school since I 
would try to blow everything by 
people,” said Morrison, who has 
been a reliable left-hander out of'a 
relatively strong bullpen. 

Having a lot of underclassmen 
can often times be scary due to a 
team’s collective inexperience, but 
the combination of underclassmen 
and upperclassmen seems to be 
working well for the Eagles. 

“Having a good blend of up- 
perclassmen and underclassmen 
helps because the young guys are 
able to ask questions to the older 


guys and get their advice,” said 
freshmen infielder Brad Medellin, 
who is currently hitting .333 and is 
tied for the team lead in total bases 
with 20. 

“A good mix of upperclass- 
men and underclassmen helps 
team chemistry because the 
upperclassmen do a great job 
helping the younger guys get ad- 
justed to playing college baseball,” 
said Sforza. 

“The upperclassmen and un- 
derclassmen mix really helps with 
team chemistry and trust. I trust 
everyone out there, regardless of 
class, and I know they will do their 
jobs,” said Gray. 

Such a diverse blend of upper- 
classmen to underclassmen can 
sometimes create a divide between 
classes, but that has not happened 
with this team. 

“Everyone on the team hangs 
out together and gets along no mat- 
ter what class they are and that has 
really helped our team,” said Sfor- 
za, who has struck out 17 batters in 
19.1 innings of work. 

The Eagles have used many dif- 
ferent lineups this season, all of 
which seem to produce at the plate 
and in the field. Most positions 
have intense battles, which the 
players seem to enjoy. 

“Upperclassmen and under- 
classmen provide strong competi- 
tion at certain positions. This has 
given us good depth on this year’s 
team,” said Medellin. 

“{It] helps our team out because 
both the upper and underclass- 
men play better and work harder,” 





Sophomore pitcher Justin Miller throws a fastball during the season 
opener on March 15 against Pitt-Greensburg. Juniata lost game one 
to the Bobcats 7-0, but the Eagles rallied for game two of the double- 
header, defeating Pitt 8-7. Juniata has a record of 8-9 on the season. 


said Sforza. 

“Competition for play- 
ing time has made us all 
better individuals. Team chemistry 
is something that just happens and 
for this group of guys it definitely 
has,” said Gray. 

Although it seems like the 


season is relatively young, the 
Eagles have gotten into the thick 
of things as conference games 
are now underway. The team will 
next hit the field at 1:00 PM on Sat- 
urday, April 2 against conference 
foe Drew University in Madison, 
New Jersey. 





Men’s volleyball seniors prepare for end of careers 
Dynamic duo of Follett and Vrooman bring chemistry and experience to a budding young group 


By CAMERON ANDREW 


The Juniata men’s volleyball 
team is preparing for the loss of 
two major parts of the team. Se- 
niors Chris Vrooman and Dan Fol- 
lett have been huge factors in our 
success over the past four years. 

With their seniors seasons com- 
ing to a close it has to be weird to 
leave behind an activity that has 
such a huge impact that a colligate 
sports have on an athletes life. 

“T try not to really think about 
my volleyball career coming 
to an end and it really hasn’t 
hit me yet. I don’t think it 
will hit me until I don’t have to do 
anything for volleyball anymore. I 
am. so used to practicing, training, 
and playing that it is second na- 
ture,” said Follett. 

Vrooman feels the same way 
saying, “It hasn’t hit me yet. I am 
so used to being at Juniata it is hard 
to imagine what it’s going to be 
like after I graduate. Juniata is my 
home now.” 

We consider our team to be 
more of a family than anything and 
this is one aspect of the sport that 
Follett is going miss most “The 
camaraderie between everyone on 
the team. Not having 15 other guys 
that are always on your side and 
supporting,” he said. 

Head coach Kevin Moore spent 
the last two years as an assistant 
for George Mason University in 
Virginia. With Juniata and George 
Mason being in the same confer- 


ence naturally Moore got the see 
hoe important Follett and Vrooman 
were to the success of the team. 
“After being at George Mason 
last year I had a chance to watch 
them from a distance and see the 
impact they had on the team, so 
when I came to Juniata I knew I 
was going to get some good solid 
play from the seniors,” said Moore. 

“Chris has been a rock for us, he 
is our offensive leader and we are 
really going to miss the consisten- 
cy that he brings,” also said Moore. 

When talking about Follett 
Moore said, “Dan has really an- 
chored our serve receive for the 
majority of the year as our libero. 
Dan was an outside hitter for the 
past couple years and for the bet- 
terment of the team he made the 
chance to libero which shows what 
type of teammate he is,” 

Anyone who has had a chance 
to play with Follett and Vrooman 
learned a lot of listening and 
watching them not only as volley- 
ball player but also as genuinely 
great people. 

“Vrooman and Follett have been 
role models for all of the younger 
players on the team,” said sopho- 
more John Prout. “They consis- 
tently lead with their actions and 
words on and off the court, and are 
going to be greatly missed,” also 
said Prout. 

Both Vrooman and Follett are 
very talented volleyball players 
and losing them on the court will 
be difficult for our team next sea- 


son. It is always going to be hard 
to replace guys who are key factors 
to a team’s success but we have 
young guys who will be ready next 
season to step up and fill the void. 

Both Vrooman and Follett were 
starting outside hitters for the 2009 
team won the Eagles sixth Mol- 
ten National Championship. Of 
course every player wants to win 
a championship but doing it their 
senior season. 

“Tt would be a great end to a 
great career. One of my best mem- 
ories from college is winning the 
National Championship in 2009. 
To win another one would put 
the icing on the cake,” Said Fol- 
lett. “Having another ring would 
be awesome. If there is one thing 
I would choose to get out of my 
last season it would be a national 
championship,” said Vrooman. 

Vrooman and  Fol- 
lett were friends and teammates 
long before they came to Ju- 
niata. So naturally they have 
seen each other grow a lot as 
people and volleyball players. 

“We started playing together in 
9th grade,” said Follett. “Over the 
last four years though, we have 
seen our roles on the team change. 
Going from practice players, to 
young starters on a veteran team, 
to playing last year, and taking 
over control this year,” said Follett. 

“We both have grown socially, 
physically, and mentally over the 
last four years. We have become 
the old guys on the team and the 


ones that everyone looks to lead 
them,” said Follett 

“We have been playing to- 
gether since we were 15. It’s 
been a long journey for us, but 
I am happy to have had him 
as a teammate,” said Vroomarr 

As for moving on with their Ju- 
niata volleyball careers, both plan 
to stay involved with the sport as a 
coach in the future: “I am planning 
on continuing my volleyball career 
as a coach. Right now I am apply- 
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Senior outside hitter Chris Vrooman and sophomore middle hitter John 
Prout block the ball at Juniata’s game versus Pfeiffer on March 26. The 
Eagles went on to win the match by a score of three sets to two. 


ing for assistant collegiate coach- 
ing positions and graduate assistant 
positions,” said Follett. 

Vrooman has a slightly differ- 
ent plan for his volleyball life -af- 
ter Juniata. “I need to get away 
from volleyball for a while. I 
love the sport but after four long 
seasons it takes a toll on you men- 
tally and physically. I wouldn’t rule 
out coaching later down the road 


> see VOLLEYBALL page 14 
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Track teams faced elite competition in N.C. 


Eagles forced to deal with disadvantages against Division | competition at Wake Forest 


By ANDREW REESE 





Many college students spent 
their spring breaks laid out on 
a beach without a worry in the 
world. The Juniata College track 
and field team spent its weeklong 
hiatus physically and mentally pre- 
paring for the daunting competi- 
tion waiting eight hours down the 
east coast. 

When classes resumed on 
March 14, the team was five days 
away from facing Division I com- 
petition at the Wake Forest Open 
in North Carolina. The Eagles plan 
to use their experience against stu- 
dents receiving free educations in 
exchange for athletic prowess as a 
measuring stick. The team learned 
a lot about itself during the trip and 
was able to observe how elite com- 
petitors prepare for battle. 

Junior Nick Bauer earned the 
highest overall finish for a Ju- 
niata male. His 42 foot, 10 and 
% toch triple jump was the 15th 
longest of the day. Bauer val- 
ued his experiences at Wake 

Forest and recognized the differ- 
ences between competing for a D- 
If and D-I program. 

“Everyone is here because they 

love the sport, not because they 


have to be-to maintain their schol- 
arship,” said Bauer. “To us, track is 
a break from academic and social 
problems. We go there and enjoy 
track for what it is,” 

Assistant Coach Dan Dubois, 
who specializes in working with 
the sprinters and jumpers, under- 
stands the challenges of Juniata’s 
rigorous academics and how stren- 
uous life here can be. 

“The main thing we try to stress 
to the team is to work hard and 
stay positive, because you have to 
remember why you are here. We 
don’t have athletic scholarships, 
our team is here because they love 
the sport,” said Dubois. “When it 
starts turning into a job, you’ve got 
to step back and realize you do this 
for fun.” 

On the women’s side, freshman 
standout Katrina. Woods contin- 
ued her stellar rookie campaign 
by registering the top overall per- 
formance by any Eagle, male or 
female. Woods finished 12 in the 
3000 meter run, crossing the line 
with a scorching time of 10:42.97. 

Woods feels that a D-III run- 
ner’s mindset is different from that 
of a D-1 athlete because there are 
less outside influences, believing 
the sport is more of an individual 
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Members of the track team, (from right to left) Casey Hoffman (junior), Elizabeth Linde (senior), Katrina 
Woods (freshman), Caroline Morgan (sophomore), Kelsey Burton (sophomore), Anne Wakabalashi (senior) 
and Nik Klena (Junior) run a warm-up lap for their spring season. Their home meet is scheduled for April 2. 


pursuit of being the best you can 
be. “As a D-I athlete, your athletic 
scholarship can make you feel un- 
wanted pressure and it becomes 


more of a profession,” said Woods. 

Admittedly, the glitz and glam- 
our of being a D-I athlete is a far 
cry from what any athlete on cam- 


pus in Huntingdon experiences. To 
Woods, that is not a concern. 


> see TRACK page 14 


Women’s Basketball reflects on unprecedented success 
Athletes look back at historic season, Hnatuck named to All Mid-Atlantic Region Squad 


By Erin L. McGiniey 


The Juniata College Women’s 
Basketball team finished their sea- 
son on a high with a 22-7 record. 
The 22-7 record is the second most 
wins in school and the season 
brought a lot of record breaking 
moments. It was a record break- 
ing year all around. Coach Danny 
Young-Uhrich became the most 
winningest women’s basketball 
coach in school history, a com- 
plete sweep of Scranton for the 
season took place, the programs 
first Landmark Conference Cham- 
pionship was won, and the team 
advanced to the second round of 
NCAAs; the furthest in program 
history. 

A top seed in the Landmark 
Conference Championship Tour- 
nament earned us the opportunity 
to host all of the games if we con- 
tinued to win. A double digit win 
over Catholic put us in the champi- 
onship game against Scranton, the 





second time in program history. A 
tight first half led to a breakaway 
after halftime to earn us our first 
Landmark Conference Champion- 
ship, a third victory over Scranton 
this season with a score of 67-49. 

Sometimes it is still hard for 
senior Jen Hnatuck to grasp what 
finally happened. “It didn’t seem 
real at first, then when it finally set 
in it was one of the best experienc- 
es of my life. We worked so hard 
to get there and after four years the 
dream finally came true.” 

After the conference champion- 
ship, team sat and waited for their 
seeding on Selection Monday, and 
it couldn’t have been more excit- 
ing. Projected brackets from ear- 
lier in the day had us traveling all 
the way to West Virginia, and we 
weren’t ready to give up our home 
court. About half way through the 
selection it was announced that we 
would again be hosting a tourna- 
ment, but this time the first and 
second round of the NCAA tour- 


nament. We never thought that 
was possible. 

A 62-45 first round victory over 
Gallaudet put us in the second 
round the next day against Greens- 
boro College. The most intense 
game of my college basketball 
career came down to the last 2.7 
seconds left, when a three pointer 
was made by Greensboro and my 
college career ended. Literally in 
the time of a heartbeat, and my 
heart, along with my teammates, 
coaches, family, friends, and fol- 
lowers, broke. It was so quick and 
it brought such a shock that it is 
still hard to believe the dream sea- 
son was over. 

As Jen and I were cutting down 
the net after we won the confer- 
ence, it was hard to believe that 
we finally did it after four years of 
hard work and dedication. All of 
the hard work and dedication that 
is instilled in the program is cred- 
ited to Coach Young- Uhrich’s first 
recruiting class, our seniors when 








we were freshmen. The class of 
2008 has introduced a type of 
quality to the program that no other 
has done in all of Coach Young- 
Uhrich’s years here, “They had 
a commitment to the offseason, 
and to win. It was just a day 

to day thing where the competi- 
tion was elevated everyday.” 

Jill Walsh, the point guard from 
the Class of 2008 knows what she 
has brought to the program. “I feel 
like it has always been instilled in 
us to go hard or get out. We’ve 
been kicked out of practices, peo- 
ple have quit, and whoever is go- 
ing to be here is going to be here so 
work hard, or get out.” 

Daily workouts lead by a trainer 
have been optional since day one, 
ten years ago and present day. Itis 
known fact that if you don’t attend 
the workouts, you’re not going 
to get better. Before the Class of 
2008, nobody showed up at work- 
outs, but “the acceptance of medi- 
ocrity was over,” said Coach Young 





TANNING PLACE 
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12-MINUTE BED WITH FACE TANNER 
15-MINUTE STANDUP OR 20-MINUTE BED 


Uhrich. “That year I brought in 
ten people as freshman with 3 
upperclassmen. That recruiting 
class of ten rapidly changed the en- 
tire mentality of the team.” 

Walsh knows this as well, “We 
just all held each other account- 
able; there was a ton of drama but 
no matter what we talked it out and 
worked it out because we were al- 
ways accountable. We had a lot of 
stuff going on that could have bro- 
ken us but we just kept steppin.” 

This winning mentality is in- 
stilled in every player today, in- 
cluding the freshman. When asked 
about what each of us were proud 
of at the beginning of the season, 
freshman Jordan Hileman said “T 
take pride in being part of a team 
that expects to win and to do bet- 
ter than before.” This is the type 
of mentality that the class of 2008 
brought to the program. 

After such a dream season, it 
couldn’t have come as a more per- 


fect ending for Hnatuck. 

The senior captain has 
been unarguably one of the 
best post players to ever 


walk into Kennedy Sports and 
Recreation Center. Hnatuck fin- 
ished her career at Juniata with 
1,299 points and 909 rebounds. 

This season MHnatuck has 
received honors _ including 
ECAC South All-Star Team, 
First Team All Landmark Con- 
ference Selction, Landmark 
Conference Tri-Player of the 
“Year, and D3hoops.com All-Mid- 
Atlantic Regions squad, with the 
honors still rolling in. 

Hnatuck has learned many 
things throughout year years, but 
these she considered the most im- 
portant. “Through all the ups and 
downs it helped me figure out who 
I was as a person. I learned how 
to push myself, how to hold back, 
and how to work with others to be 
successful. I learned it takes hard 
work to get what you really want.” 
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Teams go south for spring break 
Tennis and softball squads road trip to South Carolina 


By Ros Scauttz 


Many Juniata athletic teams 
headed south during Spring break 
for practice in their respective 
sports. Both men and women’s 
tennis traveled to Hilton Head Is- 
land, South Carolina, while soft- 
ball traveled to Myrtle Beach, 
South Carolina. 

The tennis team spent six days 
together during spring break. “It 
was like 16 hours going down, 
we left at six and didn’t get there 
till like 10 or 10:30,” said Lauren 
Perow, a senior on the woman’s 
tennis team. 

Despite the long  trav- 
el times and uncomfortable 
travel space, the tennis team 
found positives on the traveling 
aspect. “Its good team bonding to 
drive down. You’re in that minibus 
for 16 hours, there’s not much else 
you can do,” said Perow. 

While team bonding  oc- 
curs during the time spent 
on the road, not everything is illus- 
trious in terms of travel. 

“Our bus driver wasn’t the best 
on knowing how to use the air con- 
ditioning, but we leave at 4 AM, so 
the first six hours or so everyone’s 
sleeping,” said Kelsey Shutt, a ju- 
nior on the softball team. 





When asked about what was 
beneficial about the trip Shutt said, 
“Before we leave we’re doing the 
same drills over and over again... 
it was nice being outside, out in a 
field, not being stuck in a gym.” 

“T’ve been going there for four 
years and it’s always been good,” 
said Perow. “It was good prepa- 
ration for the season, playing in 
warm weather.” 

The days and events that both 
teams participated in varied dur- 
ing spring break. “We played three 
matches, we we’re supposed to 
have four but one got rained out,” 
said Perow. “We went to the outlets 


to go shopping the day it rained.” . 


“We played two games a day, 
its just pool play,” said Shutt. “We 
didn’t do as well as we would have 
like, so a few more wins would 
have been preferable” ; 

Normally the softball team is 
able to spend time at the beach. 
This allows them to still have a 
normal spring break away from all 
sports related items. 

Shutt said, “We didn’t actually 
get to see the beach this year, the 
hotel was right on it, but by the 
time we got back it was like five,” 
when asked about what she would 
have enjoyed to do during the trip. 

“The first two years we always 


played miniature golf and I kind 
of wanted to do that my last year,” 
said Perow. 

With time spent bonding and in- 
teracting as a team, practical jokes 
are always likely to take place. 

“The boys thought they’d be 
funny and grow mustaches,” said 
Perow. “Arnab (a senior tennis 
player) was the only one that could 
really grow the mustache.” 

The other men’s tennis players 
attempted at growing mustaches 
but were unsuccessful. “...So they 
took mascara and made it dark,” 
said Perow. 

“We go to Dick’s Last Resort 
(for dinner), which is where they 
make fin of you,” said Shutt. 
“There’s a freshman on the team, 
she’s a really good sport about ev- 
erything, we told them it was her 
coming out party.” 

“We wanted them to 
play “I kissed a girl,” but 

they played “like a virgin. It was 


still really funny though.” 
The teams find that the 
spring break trips allow 


them to get hands on experience 
when in an outdoors environment. 

These trips offer a chance to 
preview what they need to work 
on and correct before their seasons 
are in full swing. 
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Members of the Juniata Track and Field team warm up with a lap around the track. They will continue the 
outdoor season on April 2 when they host the Juniata Invitational at Oller Track at Knox Stadium. 


Runners discuss what motivates them 


> from TRACK page 12 


“Sports in general have disci- 
plined me to work hard physically 
and mentally. I work hard and 
improve the more I compete, and 
people recognize that. That’s suc- 
cess for me,” said Woods. 

Woods was one of three eagle 
runners to finish in the top 75 of 
the 800 meter run. Woods finished 
54, sandwiched between freshman 
Alyssa Grube’s 2:25.06 run, good 
for 43rd, and senior Megan Mc- 
Quillan’s 72nd place performance. 

Not only are the performances 
of Woods and Grube extremely 
impressive for newcomers to col- 
legiate competition, but their ap- 
proach and mindsets are mature 
beyond their years. 

“My training philosophy is to 
run hard enough that it hurts. I go 
into every race knowing it’s going 
to hurt,” said Grube. “Our coaches 
maintain that academics are our 


top priority. We run everyday, and 
it does get busy, but you just accept 
what you are required to do and 
push through it.” 

The differences between D-III 
and D-I are not limited to schol- 
arships, the balance’ of emphasis 
between academics and_athlet- 
ics, or the sources of motivation 
for the athletes. Junior Erika 
Brown, who registered a 4’11 high 
jump at Wake Forest, cited more 
obvious disadvantages Juniata 
athletes faced while competing in 
North Carolina. 

“The facilities and equipment 
are much better for the big time 
track programs. Schools like 
Bucknell have nice indoor tracks, 
but we do not have one. On top of 
that, our technical groups (jump- 
ers, hurdlers and throwers) have 
no way to practice techniques due 
to our lack of indoor facilities,” 
said Brown. 

Despite the obvious disadvan- 


tages our track team faced, the 
team was able to adjust and over- 
come during the long winter. Now, 
the Eagles seem to be primed for 
a solid run at both the men’s and 
women’s Landmark Conference 
Championships. But, at the end of 
the day, there is no denying where 
the priorities of each athlete are. 

“A D-II athlete has to focus on 
academics first. We definitely have 
a lot of individuals with quite a bit 
of talent, but this is not the only 
thing going on in our lives like it 
is for a D-I athlete,” said Bauer. 
“When it comes down to it, we 
know what comes first, and a lot of 
our success simply comes down to 
self-motivation.” 

Coach Dubois summed it up 
nicely. “Especially in college, 
sports are a way to step back from 
whatever social or academic pres- 
sure you have. It’s a way to just go 
out there and enjoy something you 
love doing,”. said Dubois. 





Senior libero Daniel Follett passes the ball in a match vs. New York 
University on Feb. 12. Juniata went on to win the match 3 sets to 0. 


JCMVB ready for playoffs 


> from VOLLEYBALL page 12 


though,” said Vrooman. 

With their senior seasons com- 
ing to a close I asked Vrooman 
and Follett to describe heir Juniata 
men’s volleyball careers. 

“My career has been thrill- 
ing. It has be an amazing ex- 
perience that I wouldn’t trade 
for anything,” said Follett. 

Vrooman described his career 
by saying, “I have been lucky to 
have had the chance to play for 
such a great program. Playing for 


this team has been a life chang- 
ing experience that was worth 
every penny and every minute 
spent in the gym. If given an- 
other chance, I would not have 
gone to another school. I would do 
it all over again.” 

We are currently in the middle of 
a push for our next National cham- 
pionship with many big games in 
the near future. We Play DIII rival 
and first ranked Springfield Col- 
lege today, Mar. 31, and are home 
again against EIVA rival St. Fran- 
cis University on Apr. 5. 


Successful healthcare 
careers start at Jefferson 


Jefferson School of Health Professions offers 
a full spectrum of healthcare degrees in: 

« Bioscience Technologies (BS, MS) 

» Couple and Family Therapy (MFT) 

« Occupational Therapy (BS/MSOT, EMOT, OTD) 


» Physical Therapy (DPT) 


« Radiologic Sciences (BS, MS) 


Students collaborate across disciplines with peers 
from the Schools of Medicine, Nursing, Pharmacy 


and Population Health. 


Graduates consistently pass licensure examinations 


and secure jobs. 


www.jefferson.edu/jshp 
1-877-JEFF-247 
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Men and women’s tennis kick off 2011 spring season 


Teams anticipate succesful campaign as they hit the hard-courts after a long winter hiatus 


By Dimitri Ross 


The men’s and women’s ten- 
nis teams look to recover from a 
slow start this spring by taking 
down conference foe Scranton 
this weekend. 

The men’s and women’s teams 
both had good starts this past fall. 
The men opened up with a record 
of 3-0 while the women’s record 
was 4-2. After having a good fall 
both teams have struggled a bit 
since the new year has begun. 

On the women’s side of 
things, they started 2011 go- 
ing 0-3 over spring break. The 
team took a trip to Hilton Head, 
South Carolina over the break 
where they matched up against 
Trine University, Elizabethtown 
College, and Olivet College. 

Despite the three losses, Coach 
Beth Bleil was able to take positive 
away from the trip. 

Bleil said, “We were not able 
to pick up wins, but I feel like the 
South Carolina trip was a great 
team bonding experience. I think 
being together over the whole 
spring break brought us closer to- 
gether as a team which will be im- 
portant in the future.” 

The future appears to be very 
bright for both teams due to their 
youth. The women’s team has one 
freshman and two sophomores. 

The men’s team has one senior 
with the remainder of the team 
being comprised of freshmen and 
sophomores. With three freshmen 
and three sophomores the team 
lacks in the experience depart- 
ment. Coach Bleil is not discour- 
aged by this at all. 

Bleil said, “I see our youth as 
somewhat of an advantage at 


times. It allows or young play- 
ers not to get tense. They just go 
out and play without over 
thinking things.” 

This is extremely important for 
the men’s team because they have 
freshmen playing at both the num- 
ber one and two positions. 

This is extremely rare, but 
Coach Bleil has supreme confi- 
dence in her young players. 

Bleil said, “Our freshmen do not 
look like freshmen at all when they 
are playing. They play with a lot 
of heart and poise.” 

While she said that her fresh- 
man play with poise, she also ac- 
knowledged the fact that a major 
problem for both teams has been 
executing in tiebreaker situations. 

Bleil said, “A major problem for 
us has been performing in tiebreak- 
ers. We often play well throughout 
the match, but fall apart in the tie- 
breakers. We have been working 
extremely hard at those situations 
in practice so hopefully we can im- 
prove in the area of the game soon. 
If we can learn to be stronger in 
pressure situations, there would be 
an instant improvement.” 

Those tiebreaker points could 
come to be very important in the 
team’s conference game against 
Scranton. The matchup between 
the women’s teams was very close 
last season. The Eagles were edged 
by Scranton, but it was a competi- 
tive matchup. Juniata went down 
five to four. 

Coach Bleil believes that this 
will be another close match this 
year. She is optimistic that the 
women’s team will be able to pull 
it out this go around though. 

Bleil said, “We have had close 
matches with Scranton in the past 
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Sophomore Brice Morey prepares to launch the tennis ball back at his opponent while practicing for an 
upcoming match. Both the men’s and women’s teams are confident about their potential for success. 


and I do not think this year will 
be any different. It could really 
go either way, but I think we are 
well prepared to face them. I have 
confidence that our players will be 
able to pull it out.” 

The men’s team’s recent history 
against Scranton has not been as 
pleasant. They lost eight to one in 
last year’s matchup. 

With the additions of star fresh- 
men Elliot Perow and Justin Wis- 
niewski the team hopes to turn 
things around. 

Bleil said, “I think our youth 
could be a big help in this match. 
Our freshmen have never played 
against Scranton so they will 


not have any extra mental bag- 
gage. They will be able to just 
go and play to the level they are 
capable of without second guess- 
ing themselves.” 

While both teams have sev- 
eral strong young players, 
they have three key seniors 
who are major contributors to their 
respective teams. 

Those three seniors are Lauren 
Perow, Laura Gregory, and Amab 
Chakrabarti. Coach Bleil thinks 
very highly of the trio. 

Bleil said, ““We want to play the 
rest of the season for them. Our 
three seniors have been great lead- 
er for our team and we just want 


them to be able to finish their ca- 
reers with success.” 

Coach Bleil is confident that her 
teams can do well in conference 
play. A combination of their in- 
door practices in February and the 
experience they gained in South 
Carolina over spring break makes 
them believe they are ready to take 
the next step in conference play. 

Bleil said, “We are really ex- 
cited for conference play. I feel 
like this could be a really good 
season for both teams. With con- 
tinued hard. work and improve- 
ment in tiebreaker situations we 
could be a really tough matchup 
for any team.” 





Softball team struggling early 


Eagles attempt to overcome hitting woes in Landmark play 


By Jor PLUMER 


Juniata’s young softball team 
has started the season with less- 
than-desirable results. With only 
a month left in the regular season, 
the girls have a 2-14 record and a 
reason to start worrying. They are 
currently ranked second-to-last in 
the Landmark Conference, only 
ahead of the winless Merchant 
Marine Academy. 

The team’s offensive produc- 
tion has been lackluster. The 
roster is averaging just greater 
than three runs scored per game, 
while yielding more than sev- 
en runs per game on average 

to opponents. Junior and captain 
Kelsey Shutt said about this sta- 
tistic, “We’ve had a problem with 
leaving runners on... we played 
Penn State Altoona and had 20 hits 
in two games, and still lost.” 

Freshman pitcher Mason 
Kersey was also fairly critical of 
the offense. “We really need to 
start hitting more. We’re confi- 
dent in our defense, but our of- 
fense really needs to get going,” 
said Kersey. She also spoke of 

her own pitching performance. 
“People are going to get hits off 
me. I’m not going to blow balls 
past people. Base hits happen, and 
people get around the bases and it 
leads to runs,” Kersey said. 

Shutt seemed proud of the effort 
put forth by the pitchers. She said 
that she is “very impressed with 


the freshmen stepping up,” yet she 
also said that “leadoff walks are a 
problem.” 

Freshman Kelsea Decker, who 
is also a pitcher, agreed with these 
statements. “TI just think our pitch- 
ing needs to be improved,” said 
Decker. “We need to decrease 
walks, and we need to hit and com- 
pete.” Juniata’s pitchers have al- 
lowed 65 walks so far this season. 

Kersey summed up the poor 
start to the season well. She said, 
“We haven’t really come together 
as a cohesive team. It’s just your 
mentality on those game days.” 

However, the team’s optimism 
is far from gone, despite its dismal 
record, Shutt said, “I think that our 
sense of wanting to win and not 
rolling over... our desire to win is 
still strong and that’s good.” She 
also said confidently that “we can 
compete at this level.” 

Decker gave enthusiastic praises 
to the team, especially concerning 
the recent improvement. “Tt helps 
when you’re not getting run-ruled 
every game,” said Decker. “We’ve 
grown,” she said, “and it’s going to 
get better. It’s a lot to handle, but 
we make it work.” 

Despite this bright outlook, 
the problems still remain for the 
team. “We’re not used to playing 
at this collegiate level of softball,” 
Decker said, “It takes a couple of 
innings to actually get started of- 
fensively, but sometimes it’s just 
too late. Offensively, we’re not as 


solid as what we could be.” 

The team is currently riding 
a ten-game losing streak, head- 
ing into its second conference 
game against Drew. The team 
has a batting average of .249 and 
has stranded 100 runners on base. 
“Hitting when we need it is impor- 
tant, not just at the start of innings,” 
said Shutt. 

Part of the results can be attrib- 
uted to the youth of the team. Eight 
of the members are freshmen. 
Decker said of this that “we’re a 
young team” and that it “could be 
the cause” of the poor record. 

Shutt said, “We’re not playing as 
well [defensively] as we expected 
to,” Shutt said. “We'll start per- 
forming at a higher level.” 

The team has been working 
hard, though the results fail to fa- 
vor it. Shutt emphasized the impor- 
tance of using practice time to the 
team’s advantage. “At practices, 
we try to just make the most of our 
time,” she said, “So hitting, we’ve 
been focusing on a lot at practice.” 

Kersey agreed. She said, “It’s 
hard to transition from a gym set- 
ting to a field setting. [Myrtle 
Beach] definitely helped.” She also 
said that “there are things we need 
to work on.” 

Decker was not put off 
by these results. She said, “T 
think we’re going to have a 

great season. I’m excited. As 
freshmen, we want to do so well 
for our upperclassmen. We want to 
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Junior Kelsey Shutt awaits the pitch against Catholic Univserity. Shutt, 
a team captain, hopes to help the team shake off its rust offensively. 


give them their best year here.” 
Most of all, what the team is 
looking for is support from their 


fans. Kersey enthusiastically said, 
“Come watch some games! Come 
out and support.” 





16 ‘Tue Back PaGE 


By Joun T. HurrsteETLER 


Many students were overjoyed 
to learn that Black Violin will be 
back for yet another performance 
at Juniata College this April 1 
along with We The Kings. 

But the euphoria swells higher 
still as members Wil B and Kev 
Marcus announce that they will be 
moving to Huntingdon. 

The two members could not 
be reached for comment, but a 
spokesperson from their label gave 
an explanation for the move. 

“The members of Black Violin 
feel that they now have a steady 
enough income in Huntingdon - 


the SHALLOT 





thanks to Juniata College - to mer- 
it a permanent residence. Touring 
has been really tough on William 
and Kevin,” said spokesperson 
Benjamin Sakstington. 

“They believe that, at least for 
the next few years, sticking with 
Huntingdon is a reliable and stress- 
free option,” Sakstington added. 

“Reliable and stress-free? What 
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a coincidence,” said senior George 
Stern, a member of the Juniata Ac- 
tivity Board (JAB) and committee 
member in charge of major event. 
“That’s exactly what we were 
looking for while booking our acts 
this year.” 

Many students agreed with Stern 
that this year’s pick is a perfect fit. 

“T’ve been here for almost all 
of Black Violin’s performances,” 


said senior Rebecca Beal. “And 
they really never get old.” 
“You think that a lack of vari- 


ety would get boring, even after a 
second appearance of a band,” said 
senior Martin Hopps. “These guys 
just get better every time.” 





March 31,2011 


Members of Band Black Violin Move to Huntingdon 


“Personally, Black Violin is the 
only band I ever listen to. Period,” 
said sophomore Geoffrey Wilson. 

But there were some students 
that, as always happens, are un- 
happy with the pick. 

“T just don’t understand this deci- 
sion,” said junior Meghan Reegan. 
“Tt’s like we have the same three 
options in [Eagle’s Landing] every 
day and we think the real world is 
like that too. It isn’t.” 

The members of JAB are confi- 
dent in their decision and look for- 
ward to an enjoyable major event 
this year. 

The two Florida natives, B and 
Marcus seem at first unsure for the 


often-frigid Pennsylvania winters. 

But Black Violin seems to have 
no qualms about this move. 

“The guys are really excited,” 
said Sakstington. “Huntingdon 
may seem like an odd match—but 
for these classically trained hip hop 
stars there’s really no place they’d 
rather be than rural PA.” 

Black Violin has performed with 
such prominent artists as P. Diddy, 
Kanye West, Fifty Cent, Aeros- 
mith, Tom Petty, Aretha Franklin 
and the Eagles, to name a few. 

But it is not about the fame or 
prestige. Black Violin is primarily 
loyal to their customers, especially 
such a good one as Juniata College. 








Where on campus? 
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Do you know where the above picture was taken? 


¥ 


THE WINNING FLAVOR 





Send your guess to “The juniatian” at 
juniatian@juniata.edu. 





The Indiscernible Orb 


The Horoscopes in alignment for this week... 


By Hurr THe Micuty Diviner 


Cancer 

Relay for Life events are hap- 
pening around campus. Philan- 
thropy is in your best interest, but 
look out for scams. Don’t confuse 
WEP with WWF, or the Red Cross 
(charitable organization) with the 
Green Cross (medical cannabis 
delivery service), And don’t even 
get me started about NKOBSB. 
Overall, if something pops up, do 
not click yes. 


Af. Capricorn 
Spring sports are in full swing. 
Time to test your own skills. Are 
you good at crouching, waiting, 
and dodging? Try being a ball- 
runner for the tennis team. Are you 
fond of long walks in the woods? 


WHAT HAPPEND TO YOUP! 


Try golf. Don’t think you’re ath- 
letic at all? Become a lifeguard. 


} Leo 

As they say, “March goes out 
like a lamb.” Try toning down 
your typical feistiness. And no, I 
don’t mean stop listening to Feist, 
an ironically mellow musician. 
Try sipping some tea, practicing 
Tai Chi, or ignoring Snooki. And 
don’t forget the upcoming Cats 
and Cookies event sponsored by 
PAWS. Just don’t get the two con- 
fused. 


QD Aries 
Civilian protests dominate world 
news. Don’t forget your duty as a 
US citizen. Read all of the reports 


about US involvements around the 
world then fill-in-the-blank for rea- 
sons why we’re involved. Make it 
a group thing by making “military 
action madlibs” from the “New 
York Times.” 


x! Taurus 

The days are getting longer and 
warmer, Why not spend more time 
outside? Instead of studying for 
long hours in the library, take the 
book outside where the sun will 
blindingly reflect off the white 
pages. Tired of being plugged into 
the wall all the time? Try writing 
your papers free hand at the cliffs. 
Or just take the long route to class. 


SY CHRISTIAN COUGHLIN AND KEE! LI 2On 


DONT GET.THE 


CHARLIE SHEEN..... 
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Senior Laura Campbell proudly stands in front of one of her drawings. 
Each of Laura’s drawings are unconventionally displayed on donated 
and unusable books. Laura Campbell and senior Roy Holm have their 
displayed in The Art Space in downtown Huntingdon until April 18. 


JC athletes compete in 
locker room challenge 


Men’s volleyball team in the lead 


By SeTH RUGGIERO 


An innovative marketing cam- 
paign has been announced at Ju- 
niata. With the goal of renovating 
locker rooms for the college’s 
varsity athletic programs, the 
“Locker Room Challenge” seeks 
to raise sufficient funds through 12 
athletic teams. 

The “Challenge” is a three- 
month-long competition created 
by current Assistant Director of 
Leadership Giving and_two- 
year Eagle soccer player Sean 
Waddle ‘04. 

“We had a small window of 
time,” said Waddle. “I saw other 
campaigns that could have been 
more successful in the manner in 
which they communicated to the 
public. The Locker Room Chal- 
lenge is probably using the most 
marketing resources ever devoted 
to athletic fundraising at Juniata. 
I’m happy to see that.” 

Of the 17 Eagle teams that use 
locker rooms in the Kennedy 
Sports and Recreation Center, only 
five teams use refurbished space. 
These sports teams include base- 
ball, football, women’s volleyball 


and men and women’s basketball. 

The goal of this “Challenge” 
for all 12 teams without adequate 
locker room space is to raise a 
combined total of $150,000 by 
May 31. If that amount is collected 
in time, construction could begin 
in early June, with hopes of con- 
cluding before fall sports teams ar- 
rive in mid-August. 

“I wish that hopefully, eventu- 
ally every team has the opportu- 
nity to have nice locker rooms,” 
said sophomore women’s soccer 
player Sydney Masters. “When 
we walk into our locker room I’m 
in no way excited to be there, but 
when I see the other ones, I don’t 
want to leave. Why can’t all of the 
teams have sweet locker rooms?” 

Men and women’s soccer, track 
and field, tennis and cross-country 
as well as men’s volleyball, wom- 
en’s swimming, field hockey and 
softball all currently share small, 
outdated locker rooms. “The 
locker room that we use is way 
too small,” said freshman Dutch 
exchange student and varsity soc- 
cer player Arthur van Eden. “The 


> see CHALLENGE page 4 
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By Kayci NELSON 


Seniors Laura Campbell and 
Roy Holm are merging and exhib- 
iting their year-long capstone art 
projects entitled “Drawing on Vol- 
umes” and “The Sounds of Vol- 
ume” on Apr. 8-19 at the Art Place 
hosted by the Huntingdon County 
Arts Council. 

Campbell’s art piece, “Draw- 
ing on Volumes,” incorporates 
over 100 books as her canvas. She 
screwed the books onto a wooden 
board and created three-dimen- 
sional images over the books’ text. 

“T have always wanted to do 
something different that no one 
else has ever seen,” said Campbell. 
“So I decided to draw images on 
top of words. There’s something 
beautiful about an image on top of 
text that is unexplainable.” 

Holm changed his idea for the 
capstone over five times before 


~ deciding on a concept. An injury 


obtained from cross-country skiing 
finally led Holm to his creation. 

“T injured my thumb pretty bad- 
ly, and throwing on a pottery wheel 
involves the use of all fingers,” said 
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Senior art capstone to showcase year-long work 
Exhibition highlights artistic efforts of students Laura Campbell and Roy Holm 


Holm. “Since I could not throw on 
the wheel, I began making coil 
pots. I became absorbed with the 
process and went from there.” 

Holm created a set of ceramic 
drums that he calls, “The Sounds 
of Volume.” The clay drums are 
modeled after Nigerian udu drums 
that originate from the Igbo people. 

The clay drums create a quiet 
bass sound played within intimate 
settings. The largest of Holm’s 
drums is 28 inches high. 

Both Campbell and Holm pro- 
duced two different forms of art. 
Unlike last year’s capstone, Camp- 
bell and Holm did not start off with 
a specific theme. Although they 
had contrasting ideas, they played 
off the word “volume” as the cap- 
stone’s concept. 

“As we were making posters for 
the exhibit, Laura and I realized 
we had two completely different 
art pieces. However, we were able 
to incorporate our ideas together 
thematically hence the play on the 
word volume,” said Holm. 

“Although the work the stu- 
dents create range from ceramics, 
paintings to photographs, they are 


still able to influence each other,” 
said Assistant Professor of Art and 
Art History Monika Malewska. 
“When you walk in the room and 
look at the pieces together, they 
just fit.” 

Assistant Professor of Art 
Bethany Benson is overseeing 
the art capstone this year. How- 
ever, her hands-off approach al- 
lows the students to explore their 
reality as artists. 

“I would compare Professor 
Benson’s guidance in the capstone 
to that of a sports coach,” said 
Holm. “She taught us all the fun- 
damentals and techniques to grow 
and develop. Now she is on the 
sideline as she watches us show 
off our abilities.” 

“Professor Benson allows 
Roy and me to let us do our own 
thing,” said Campbell. “She does 
not hold our hand but instead 
gives us guidance along the way 
to branch out and create our own 
pieces of work.” 

“The art capstone gives students 
the chance to think outside the box. 


> see CAPSTONE page 6 


PHOTO COURTESY OF JACK WHITEHEAD 


Junior Jack Whitehead greets a sandy fur seal on Sandfly Bay in New Zealand. It is located on the Otago 
Peninsula outside of Dunedin on the South Island. Whitehead is currently studying at the University of Otago. 


/ 
A laid-back study abroad experience 
JC students explore stunningly beautiful New Zealand 


By ALISON TSENG 





While Juniata offers many des- 
tinations for study abroad in Eng- 
lish, the University of Otago in 
Dunedin, New Zealand, has also 
given students an opportunity to 
explore a diverse landscape. 

New Zealand is composed of 
two islands in the South Pacific 
and is known for providing setting 


for the “Lord of the Rings” movie 
trilogy. The geography ranges 
from subtropical rainforests in the 
North Island to the rugged tundra 
of the mountainous South Island. 
Senior Kenneth Noga said that 
his decision to study in New Zea- 
land was based on the beauty of 
the country. “I decided on New 
Zealand to experience the wonder 
of such an amazing country. It’s a 


natural paradise in a lot of ways.” 

Dunedin is located on the South 
Island, and many students pointed 
out the ease in which they were 
able to travel. 

Senior Rachel Gipe said, “T cov- 
ered the entire South Island. I rent- 
ed a car with people sometimes. I 
took the bus to the beach. I don’t 


> see ABROAD page 3 
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- Juniata teaches 
through YouTube 


Two departments work together 
—to achieve .edu channel-status 


By Parrick OELSCHLAGER 





Kathy Jones’ Educational Tech- 
nology class is helping Juniata 
establish its own “edu” YouTube 
channel by creating educational 
videos to post online. 

Jones, associate professor of 
education, teaches the three-credit 
course, which all students with an 
Education POE are required to 
take. The goal of the course is to 
teach students about the technolo- 
gies they may encounter while 


working in the field of educa- 


tion. But this year, another goal 
of the course is to help Juniata 
create a new face for itself online 
by establishing an educational 
YouTube channel. 

This channel will have sig- 
nificant practical benefits for the 
College. One of them will be 
saving space on Juniata’s server. 
“We have a lot of digital me- 
dia classes, and they do [video] 
projects for their classes ... so 
finding space on the Juniata Col- 
lege server for all the video files 
can get a little complicated,” said 
Yvonne Clark, assistant director of 
instructional technology. 

“[The] advantage of the edu 
channel is that we wouldn’t have 
the time limit or the space limit 
that you have with your typical 
Youtube channel,” said Clark. Be- 
cause of this, the educational chan- 
nel can be used as a place to up- 
load videos for class projects, thus 
saving server space for the College 





Living Map 


as well as on the Moodle server. 
Clark, who works in the TLT 
and interacts with Jones’ Educa- 
tional Technology class, came up— 
with the idea of establishing-an 


educational YouTube channel for 


Juniata while looking into possible — 
educational uses of YouTube this 
past winter break. 

Clark was investigating a way 
for the College’s Spanish instruc- 
tors to use YouTube for upload- 
ing videos. “In investigating what 
they needed to do I came across 
the ‘.edu’ channel and thought that 
would be something appropriate 
for Juniata College,” said Clark. 

However, upon looking further 
into the possibility, Clark dis- 
covered that establishing such a 
channel would be difficult. “It’s 
one of those things where you 
have to have a.channel in order 
to get a channel,” said Clark. “We 
have to post some educational 
videos ... and then once we have 
some videos posted we fill out 
the application and we request an 
‘edu’ channel.” 

Clark and Jones were able to put 
the Educational Technology stu- 
dents to work in creating this new 
Juniata YouTube channel. “We 
got together and thought ‘Well, if 
they made instructional videos ... 
then we’d have them upload the 
videos, we’d have our videos that 
we need to apply for the channel,” 
said Clark. 


> see YOUTUBE page 6 
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Top: Sophomore Harris Dunlap speaks about the genocides in Su- 
dan and Darfur during the Living Map presentation on April 11. 
Bottom: During Genocide Awareness Week, sophomore Hannah 
Miller informs Candice Kerestan of the conflict in Bosnia. 
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Unlock Your Voice 


ALISON RIHS /JUNIATIAN 


Sophomore Jessie Kaplan-Bie recites the famous Maya Angelou work entitled “I Know Why the Caged 
Bird Sings” at the 17th annual Unlock Your Voice. The event presented by the English Department cel- 
ebrates women’s contribution to literature through poetry, prose and letters. 





All Class Night goes Hollywood 


A whole new take on an old College tradition 


By Corry Lacry 


All Class Night is getting a Hol- 
lywood face-lift by ditching the 
live skits and adding videos to 
the mix. The theme for the night 
is “The Juniata Video Awards: A 
night out in Hollywood” and will 
be held on April 15 at 9 p.m. The 
top video contestants get a $250 
cash prize. There will also be a 
dance at 11 p.m. 

This year, the Juniata Video 
Awards (JVAs) were opened up 
to the student body instead of re- 
quiring the four class officers to 
complete a skit. “Anyone from the 
student body can submit. You can 
have a group of friends to a group 
of 50,” said senior and President 
of Student Government Executive 
Board Travis Raup. j 

According to Raup, “We can 
pre-screen the skits without any 
last minute changes. The idea is 
to give more time to prepare, come 
up with good quality material, and 
keep it between 5-10 minutes.” 

This year the JVAs have includ- 
ed 12 superlatives for students on 
campus. Instead of the main event, 
JC students can vote for “the cut- 
est couple” on campus and win 
awards outside of the skits. Raup 
said, “That’s hopefully more in- 
centive for people to come.” 

Utilizing the photography club, 
Exposed, students will have the 
opportunity to have their pictures 
taken throughout the night by “‘pa- 
parazzi.” Junior Andy Waplinger, 
the co-president of Exposed feels 
that the club is ready for All Class 
Night. “We have a strong group. 
The officers and the members are 
very strong with photography. 
We’re all quite capable of handling 
All Class Night and really excited 
for it,” Waplinger said. 

Raup thinks that All Class Night 
should have as much recognition 
as other major traditions on cam- 
pus. “T personally feel that it should 
be right up there with Lobester- 
fest, Pig Roast and Springfest,” 
Raup said. 

In the past years, All Class Night 
has lost the excitement, and atten- 
dance has become minimal. Raup 


hopes that the changes with this 
year’s JVAs will help to breathe 
fresh air into the tradition. “There 
has been an increase in video 
submissions. Last year, the entire 


. freshman skit was a video,” said 


Raup on the switch from live skits 
to video. . 

After last year, Raup was “dis- 
appointed” and did not want to 
let the tradition go even though 
student government was told that 
they had the option. Despite hav- 
ing this option, the executive board 
felt they should give the old tradi- 
tion one more opportunity. 

Director of Student Activities 
Jessica Jackson, who is one of the 
advisors for student government, 
understands what the executive 
board is trying to accomplish. “I 
think with anything change is dif- 
ficult at times, especially when 
you have something that really 
doesn’t seem to be too popular 
anymore, but just having that one 
spark to ignite you definitely can 
change something for the future,” 
Jackson said. “The exec board is 
passionate about it, and they gave 
it what they could. I fully support 
that,” said Jackson. 

Other members of student gov- 
ermment are supportive of the 
changes that are happening to All 
Class Night. “T think it’s an excel- 
lent idea. I think the live acting 
wasn’t working out for anyone 
anymore,” said Senior Class Vice 
President Brittany Rusczyk. Rus- 
ezyk who performed in a live skit 
last year said, “I think it’s nice this 
year that you can take the time to 
do your video, edit it, submit and 
have them approve it.” 

Along with Raup, sophomore 


class president and future student 
executive board vice president, 
Tarek El-Maghrabi, agrees that All 
Class Night is an important tradi- 
tion on campus and should have as 
much recognition as other events. 
“Tt’s just a great way to pull the 
campus together — bottom line. It’s 
a fun riveting experience for all 
classes to enjoy,” Maghrabi said. 
The location for All Class Night 


has changed from the Rosenberger 


Auditorium to Baker Refrac- 
tory. “We wanted to incorporate 
a dance because it seems like this 
year there has been a lot of dances 
(Relay for Life, Boobfest) and we 
want to stick with that,” Raup said. 

For some, this will be the first 
All Class Night. Others, who have 
already experienced the event, feel 
that it might be best for the tradi- 
tion to come to an end. “If the 
jury’s out about it, and it seems 
like people don’t want it anymore, 
then it might be a good opportunity 
to close the book on it. I haven’t 
heard people talk about it so that 
might be a sign in itself,” said 
freshman Aric Koestler. 

However, Raup hopes that all 
in attendance will have a valuable 
experience. “I hope that everyone 
can walk away and realizes the 
creativity of some people in their 
videos but in general what Juniata 
is,” said Raup. 

Raup hopes the event will be fun 
and enjoyable, but he also hopes 
for something deeper: unity. Raup 
said, “I’m hoping that All Class 
Night where it’s no longer a com- 
petition between four classes but 
it’s more of the four classes getting 
together and reflecting on the aca- 
demic year.” 


Did you attend All Class Night 
last year? 


Yes, it was great! | 


Yes, but | wasn’t impressed. 
No, | was busy. b 


| didn't know about it. 
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Events scheduled to raise awareness about sexual assault 
Students work to promote a safe, comfortable and open atmosphere on campus 


By Micware. MELvIN 


Two Juniata freshmen are lead- 
ing the planning for April’s Sexual 
Assault Awareness and Prevention 
Month (SAAPM) in attémpts to 
foster a safer and more attentive 
campus atmosphere. 

Freshman Class Vice-President 
Skukura Woods and freshman 
Rachel Krantz have been work- 
ing together to create events that 
they hope will inform the campus 
on how to prevent and handle in- 
stances of sexual assault. 

The “It’s Time to Talk” panel 
will take place in the Sill Board- 
room on Apr, 20 at 7:30 p.m. 

“There are too many mis- 
conceptions about sexual as- 
sault and domestic violence. | 
did a little research and found 
out that April is dedicated to this 
cause,” said Woods. “So I decided 
that we need to start changing 


the misconceptions by putting 
together several events: such as 
the panel with people that have 
helped me this year.” Panel mem- 
bers include Assistant Dean of 
Students Dan Cook-Huffman, 
College Counselor Pat Hunter, 
Professor of Communication 
Grace Fala and Patrol Supervisor 
Timothy Hughes. 

“The panel will be able to an- 
swer questions and we hopefully 
will be able to start some good dis- 
cussion,” said Krantz. 

Also, on Apr. 14 at the Unity 
House, a poetry session entitled 
“Reclaiming Our Voice” will be 
held, in which students will be free 
to read poetry that deals with sex- 
ual assault. Students are encour- 
aged to participate and the event’s 
goal is to create an environment of 
comfort. A candlelight vigil will be 
held afterwards to honor sexual as- 
sault’s survivors and victims. 


“Don’t be afraid to come out 
and support the cause, just come 
out and get educated, people need 
to be aware of what sexual assault 
[is] and how to prevent it. It af- 
fects one third of women on col- 
lege campuses, so just come out 
and see what’s happening,” said 
Woods. “Rape is not all about sex; 
it’s about control and power. There 
is no possible way to monitor each 
dorm, but ... if something like that 
was to happen, there are many 
people on campus to go to and talk 
to and that’s what makes me feel 
secure about Juniata.” 

Freshman Colin Brislawn agrees 
that Juniata is a safe environment. 

“T feel that at Juniata most stu- 
dents feel pretty safe,” he said. “I 
guess it is good to raise awareness 
even though it may not directly 
affect us all as Juniata students, it 
might open people’s eyes to things 
that are happening to other people 


in different campuses.” 

Some students, however, believe 
that Juniata needs to take the issue 
of sexual assault more seriously. 

“Ignoring this [sexual as- 
sault] only signals to the student 
population that these abuses are 
not taken seriously, decreasing 
the likelihood that future attacks 
will be reported. There needs to be 
much more responsibility taken for 
the fact that these crimes are just 
that — crimes,” said sophomore 
Brihanna Hoover. 

In the case of sexual assault, 


students should go to the Public 
Safety office or to their resident 
assistant to file a report. Survi- 
vors can either attach their name 
or choose to remain anonymous. 
Students will only receive a judi- 
cial board hearing if they report 
their name. 

Counseling services for sex- 
ual assault survivors are avail- 
able through the Health and 
Wellness Center. For more infor- 
mation or to schedule an appoint- 
ment, email health&wellness@ 
juniata.edu 


Do you think you will attend events for 
Sexual Assault Awareness Month? 


Yes, it supports a great cause. 


Maybe, depends on what they are. 


No, J am not interested. 


What events are there? 





E15% 


Out af 71 participants 





Seniors enjoy opportunities to explore diverse landscapes 





Corner of 13th 
& Mifflin Street 


814-643-4545 





PHOTO COURTESY OF ALEX COOPER 
Senior Alex Cooper stands in front of St. Kilda beach, located just out- 
side of Dunedin, New Zealand, during his semester abroad last fall. 


Visit us on the web @ 
www.standingstonecoffeecompany.com 
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really know where my favorite 
place was. There’s a Petrified For- 
est which was really cool, I went 
there a few times; but even day 
trips to the beach were really fun.” 


the South Island. It’s a relatively 
small country, you can get around 
1 easily. We traveled either by bus 
or we hitchhiked,” said senior 
Jacob Weller. 

Senior Alex Cooper also trav- 
eled by car across the South Is- 
land, but also noted the advantages 
of Dunedin. 

“Tt was absolutely beautiful,” 
he said. “You could catch a bus and 
in 15 minutes be at the beach, or 


| drive 15 minutes the other way to 


go rock climbing.” 
Students noted that one cultural 
difference in New Zealand is its 


| casual atmosphere. 


“There was a sense of prac- 


H ticality. Most of the people 


we met were remarkably 
) friendly and hospitable,’ said 


| Weller. “There was a lot less reg- 


ulation in ‘that everyone knows 
what they’re supposed to do and 
keeps to themselves about it. It is a 
friendly, down-to-earth place.” 
Gipe said, “It was relaxed. I 
would have no trepidation ask- 
ing for directions. I did notice 


“I traveled to every district of 





that students there drank more, 
and I think that had to do with the 
relaxed environment.” 

“Everyone is really friendly,” 
Cooper said. “One big thing that 
threw me off was that you didn’t 
have to wear shoes. Sometimes 
when you went grocery shopping, 
people wouldn’t be wearing shoes. 
I thought it was really cool-very 
island-like.” 

Though Noga agreed that 
the culture was more laid-back, 
he also said, ‘Fundamentally, 
they’re the same as us. They do 
have an indigenous culture. On 
the whole, they’re not very differ- 
ent than us. We have a lot more 
in common with them than we 
do differences.” 

Students with POEs ranging 
from philosophy to mathematics 
took courses at the University of 
Otago. Full-time student enroll- 
ment at the University of Otago is 
about 20,000. Weller, a Philosophy 
POE, said, “It’s the difference be- 
tween a small liberal arts college 
and a large university. We were in 
one course in a lecture hall with 
about 700 people.” 

Gipe, an Environmental Science 
POE, also mentioned the impact of 
class size. “They’re a much larg- 
er school. In a class of 500, you 
don’t notice if nobody is there. At 
the same time, the teachers don’t 


Clean-up Day 
at Peace Chapel 
Sat.April16 8AM- 12:00PM 


by ololactelccre Moy CoM aleiaieiive(ecelak @eltielavmsiere tiny 
and Standing Stone Coffee Company as part of our 
Community Development Program. 


Since 1990, Keep Pennsylvania Beautiful network 
has performed over 914 illegal dump cleanups. On 


Saturday, April 16, another site will be added to the 


list, Lunch will be provided. Interested in joining 
this initiative? Sign up at the counter to volunteer! 





care if you’re there. Health sci- 
ence classes were all recorded and 
posted online so you could watch 
them afterwards if you didn’t 
go to class.” 

Noga, a Philosophy and Art 
History POE, noted the differ- 
ences in grading. “They put a lot 
more weight on the final exam 
rather than assignments through- 
out the year. It’s strange com- 
pared to our educational system 
because the final exam reaffirms 
what we learned all year. But 
there, you only get about two pa- 
pers which are only worth a small 
portion of your grade, where your 
final exam is worth about 60 per- 
cent of your grade. It’s extensive 
studying at the end of the year rath- 
er than during.” 

Cooper, a Mathematics POE, 
agreed. “Most classes only had a 
final exam and about 80 percent 
to 90 percent of your grade came 
from the final.” 

“Tt was more relaxed there. 
There was no real homework, no 
assignments. It was different, but 
certainly not more difficult there 
than at Juniata,” said Gipe. “T like 
it better here [at Juniata]. There are 
more interactions, I know my pro- 
fessors here better.” 

Despite the cultural and aca- 
demic differences, all students 
enjoyed their experience in New 
Zealand. “Tt was fantastic. I don’t 
think I would’ve done well any- 
where else.” said Gipe. 

Noga said, “I encourage. any- 
one and everyone to try to study in 
New Zealand. It’s a very magical 
place, if I was offered the opportu- 
nity to go again, I would take that 
opportunity and relish it.” 


Would you consider New 
Zealand as a study 
abroad lecation? 


my POE requirements. 
abroad. 


Maybe, depends oni 
No, | want to go 


somewhere else. 
1 am not studying 
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New competition pits sports teams 
against each other to raise money 


> from CHALLENGE page | 


lockers themselves are tiny and 
way too close together. There is 
not enough room for the whole 
team to dress and undress at the 
same time. It’s frustrating that our 
practice time is compromised be- 
cause of the lack of space.” 

As a former Juniata ath- 
lete, Waddle understands the 
difficulties that the outdated 
rooms present. 

“Tt really is a personal project 
for me,” said Waddle. “I was once 
a student athlete here. Let’s make 
sure all of the student athletes have 
the same opportunities.” 

Although men’s volleyball be- 
gan solicitation in fall of 2010, the 
campaign went public on March 
1. That head start is certainly an 
advantage, as the current stand- 
ings show the men’s volleyball 
team in first place, with 62 percent 
of their goal. 

Field hockey is climbing up the 
rankings, but is still placed at a 
distant second with 25 percent of 
their target. Women’s soccer and 
softball follow closely behind with 
22 and 21 percent respectively. 

Whichever team raises the high- 
est percentage of their goal wins 
the competition. Although the 
winning team receives no prize 
other than bragging rights and the 
knowledge that their efforts poten- 
tially helped out Juniata athletics. 

“T would definitely like to see us 
win the challenge, but I think all 
of the sports are deserving of new 
locker rooms,” said junior men’s 
volleyball middle hitter Ben Wolff. 
“The space could be better used 
and the teams are all deserving 
of the same opportunities. A new 


Building support for Japan 


locker room is something nice to 
go hang out in. It would definitely 
boost the morale of our team. We 
go to tons of other places and most 
of the time their locker rooms are 
much nicer than what ours is.” 

Waddle’s idea is simple. By us- 
ing a marketing strategy called 
“blitz campaigning,” former Ju- 
niata athletes and other alumni are 
contacted using three phases. Ev- 
ery three weeks, a different means 
of advertising, like emails and let- 
ters, are used to solicit alumnus 
households, 

Assuming a competitive drive 
still exists in these: individuals, 
they can donate any amount of 
money towards the athletic team 
of their choice. 

Each team has a different 
amount they are expected to raise. 
This number is based on a few dif- 
ferent variables including size of 
locker room and length of time the 
program has existed. 

“When I came to Juniata my 
freshman year, we had the old 
locker room with the metal lock- 
ers, so I am able to see the trans- 
formation, and truly appreciate it,” 
said Assistant Women’s Volley- 
ball Coach senior Steph Strauss. 


“Our locker room now has big 
wooden lockers with tons of stor- 
age, carpeting, a leather couch, flat 
screen TV for watching film and a 
mini fridge. Our locker room has 
become a place where we can all 
hang out and spend time together.” 

Not only does Strauss recognize 
the difference the renovated space 
has made, she is making efforts to 
help all 12 teams prosper in the 
competition. 

As a member of the Student 
Athlete Advisory Committee, 
Strauss is heading a crucial phase 
of Waddle’s blitz campaign. 

“To help raise money for the 
locker room project, we have 
volunteered to make phone calls 
to Juniata athletics alumni,” said 
Strauss. “Each team that doesn’t 
already have a new locker room 
signed up for one night of the 
week to call their respective alum- 
ni. Teams that already have a new 
locker room are also helping out 
by calling other teams’ alumni.” 

The Locker Room Challenge 
is the latest competition for Ju- 
niata sports teams. Each person 
involved and every effort given 
towards this operation is vital in 
making it a success. 


Are you going to denate to the athietic 
teams’ Locker Reom Challenge? 


Yes, I’m happy to help. 


Maybe, what would be changing 


No, the money could be used elsewhere. 


What challenge? 


Out of 71 participants 





Students raise funds to aid in disaster relief 


By ALEXA LAUDENSLAGER 


After the disaster in Japan 
caused by the earthquake and 
tsunami on March 11, Juniata stu- 
dents have found ways to contrib- 
ute to the worldwide support of 
the country in need. Efforts have 
included fundraising through the 
American Red Cross and con- 
structing paper cranes. 

According to the “The New 
York Times,” the earthquake that 
struck off the coast of Japan was 
measured as a 9.0 on the Richter 
scale, making it the most powerful 
tremor to ever strike the country. 
As the country attempted to begin 
rescue efforts, radioactive leaks 
and explosions at the Fukushima 
Daiichi Nuclear Power Station 
caused yet another state of emer- 
gency. Traces of radiation have 
also been found in Tokyo’s water 
and in the ocean. 

As of April 6, “The New York 
Times” has reported the official 
death toll as over 12,000, with 
more than 15,000 victims still 
missing. Many steps are being 
taken by people across the globe 
to aid Japan in recovering from 
this disaster. In addition, as of 
April 1, nearly 7,000 Americans 
and 18,000 Japanese have been 
participating in the largest rescue 
mission ever carried out in Japan. 
They have been searching the 


massive coastal area for those still 
listed as missing. 

Although for several students at 
Juniata, this disaster is more than 
just a news story composed of sta- 
tistics. “My friend’s brother is still 
missing, so we’re not sure what’s 
going to happen,” said Japanese 
club member Tsuyoshi Takeuchi. 

In order to support the relief ef- 
fort, the Japanese club has come 
up with ways to help Japan. “For 
the disaster, we asked for dona- 
tions. We’re not sure how much 
we have,” said Takeuchi. 

Donation tins have been set up 
in Baker Refectory, Eagles Land- 
ing, the post office, the bookstore, 
Beeghly library and other locations 
around campus in order to provide 
students with an opportunity to 
donate their spare change. All the 
proceeds will be sent through the 
American Red Cross Foundation 
to aid Japan in its time of need. 

As of March 16, approximately 
$47 million had been raised na- 
tionwide through the American 
Red Cross Foundation, with over 
$10 million already sent over to 
the victims. 

Not only are Juniata students 
helping the disaster victims physi- 
cally, but they are also providing 
emotional support for those who 
were affected. “There was a tsu- 
nami in Burma before in 2008, 
and I saw the people who got hit 


and they were physically hurt, 
but there were other things go- 
ing on, like [the victims] being 
emotionally hurt,” said freshman 
Michiko Thwe. 

Emotional support is provided 
in the form of traditionally folded 
paper cranes based in ancient Jap- 
anese legend. According to Thwe, 
folding one thousand cranes equal 
one wish, such as long life or re- 
covery from illness or injury. “So 
instead of giving them money to 
help them physically, we’re giving 
them cranes to help them emotion- 
ally,” said Thwe. 

Besides those recovering from 
the disaster, other recipients of 
this emotional support will be 
the 50 people willing to risk their 
health and even their lives to fix 
the ongoing problems with the 
nuclear reactor. 

“They knew they were go- 
ing to get sick, but they don’t 
care. They’re doing it for the 
other people. They’re called the 
Fukushima 50, and we’re mak- 
ing the [paper] cranes for them,” 
said Thwe. 

Although Thwe is operating 
through the Group of Internation- 
al Students, a club not yet set up 
through Juniata, she is still look- 
ing for much needed help. “I am 
the only GIS member in Pennsyl- 
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By Pain ALEXANDER 


On April 9, the Gaming Club 
and the Chess Alliance held a chess 
match in Kennedy Sports and Rec- 
reation Center using their bodies as 
chess pieces. The match took place 
as an opportunity to bring the two 
clubs together. 

The idea for the human chess 
match began a few years ago. 
Originally, the idea was to have a 
high stakes competition between 
the Gaming Club and the Chess 
Alliance. The two clubs would 
compete to see who was dominant. 
If the Chess Alliance lost, then 
it would unite with the Gaming 
Club becoming one and the same. 
Due to lack of participation, as 
well as lack of interest in a match 
the competition was postponed 
until this year. 

Before actual game play even 
started, there was already a sense 
of death about the air. Walking 
into the intramural gym in Kenne- 
dy, all the spectators seemed very 
anxious for the match to begin. 
Neither side knew who would 
win as the trash talking from 
both sides began. 

“Tt’s a tough call, for me and 
Justin [the Chess Alliance chess 
master], I don’t know how many 
people of the Gaming Club are 
chess players,” said freshman 
Ben Tansi, the chess master of the 
Gaming Club. 


Previous to the event, the Chess 
Club and the Gaming Club had 
set up the playing board pre- 
paring it for battle. Cardboard 
boxes littered the intramural gym 
floor creating a chessboard ma- 
trix that would soon pit students 
against students. 

The two sides of the match were 
dressed up as chess pieces. The 
king and queens all had proper 
headwear. The other members had 
a wide variety of costumes. From 
the pawns to the knights, all the 
pieces were properly dressed for 
the occasion. 

As the board pieces began as- 
sembling and taking their positions 
throughout the board, two chairs 
were put behind each team of hu- 
man pieces. These chairs were for 
the chess masters, who were the 
leaders of each team, to stand on 
and call out each of their respective 
moves to the pieces. 

The chess masters began talking 
strategy with their chess mates as 
the trash talking continued to fill 
the air between the teams. Both 
presidents of the Alliance and Club 
welcomed all the bystanders and 
started the match. 

After a rough start, the Gam- 
ing Club took the first blood of the 
night, ruthlessly slaying a Chess 
Alliance pawn. As the pawn left 
the board, a bloodthirsty uproar 
erupted from the Gaming Club 
side. The Chess Alliance did not 


Wale 
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take the casualty lightly and re- 
sponded immediately with their 
queen, knocking off a pawn of the 
Gaming Club. 

The game took the course of 
an average chess match with only 
a few pawns being taken here and 
there to start the game off. Fi- 
nally, after an excruciating wait, 
the Gaming Club came out of 
nowhere with the first check of 
the night, threatening the Chess 
Alliance’s king. The crowd was 
held in suspense as the Chess Al- 
liance’s chess master took his time 
pondering his next move. Despite 
the early advance, the Chess Alli- 
ance responded well and the king 
was safely removed with a crafty 
maneuver. 

Despite being able to put the 
Chess Alliance in check, the Gam- 
ing Club failed to maintain control 
of the match, and the game quickly 
spun back down into uncertainty. 

“About an hour and a half ago 
this was pretty interesting, now I 
am just confused,” said freshman 
Sarah Kogod. The loss of enthu- 
siasm seemed to be shared by the 
whole crowd, this was no high 
paced boxing match after all. 

Both sides suffered large loses 
later in the game as each of the 
teams respective queens were tak- 
en out of play. Late in the match, 
the Chess Alliance made use of 
a much need strategic revamp. 
They switched to a much more 
aggressive plan of attack and be- 
gan quickly picking off any of the 
Gaming Club pieces they could. 
This pushed many of the “taken” 
players (or pieces) into the audi- 
ence where they continued to sup- 
port their teams. 

The new Chess Alliance strat- 
egy forced the Gaming club into a 
retreat. With in minutes of the re- 
vamp the Chess Alliance had final- 
ly taken over the game efficiently 
reducing the population of Gaming 
Club pieces. 

Finally, after a well-fought 
match, the Gaming Club’s king 
became trapped by the Chess Al- 
liance. Checkmate: the game was 
over and the Chess Alliance had 
taken not only the king, but also 
the day. 

Despite losing, members of the 
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Human chess match offers thrilling competition 
Ministry of Games and rival Chess Alliance square off in life-sized battle of wits 





MICHELLE T, MEROLA/JUNIATIAN 


Junior Amanda Epstein, Queen for the Ministry of Games team, kills se- 
nior Matina Patsos, a castle for the Chess Alliance team, on April 9 in 
the I.M. Gym. The two clubs have been rivals in the past, and the Human 
Chess Game allowed them to face-off in a battle of strategy and wit. 


Gaming Club showed no hard 
feelings. “TI thought it was some- 
thing different, I have played real 
chess before and I thought this was 
very unorthodox,” said freshman 
Miguel Rodriguez one of the Gam- 
ing Club pieces. 

With this victory, the Chess Alli- 
ance now remains a separate entity 
from the Gaming Club and have 
been crowned the ruling human 


chess champions of Juniata. 

“Tnteresting experience, defi- 
nitely only something I can do in 
college,” said junior John Naylor 
who was a piece knocked off the 
board. Perhaps with some extra 
hours spent on the chess board in 
the off season, the Gaming Club 
will return next year with a new 
strategy, giving the Chess Alliance 
a run for their money. 


How exciting dees a human chess 
match sound to you? 


Super exciting! 
It sounds exciting! 
Eh, it's alright. 
I'm not excited. 


! don’t know what 
that is. 





ALISON RIHS / JUNIATIAN 


Juniors Melissa Tesauro and Heather Kostick present a handmade quilt at the Earth and Folk Fest, 
sponsored by Environmental Coalition. Each year, students draw their own designs and add to the quilt. 
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Online videos help to educate 


> from YOUTUBE page 2 


Jones was happy to cooper- 
ate in the matter. The video proj- 
ects for her class that are being 
used in this endeavor were for- 
merly based on a more general 
requirement. The assignment has 
been narrowed so that the vid- 
eos must be instructional in some 
way. Jones was glad to make this 
change. “Anytime that they do any 
type of project for me, I want them 
to be able to use it for their future 
classroom,” said Jones. 

Jones mentioned that although 
the videos must have educational 
value, they can be based on a broad 
variety of topics and are not just 
confined to @ classroom setting. 
She emphasizes not the specific 
topic but the practical value of the 
video, even encouraging students 
to ‘double-dip’ on the project for 
other classes. “If they can link it to 
another class I don’t have a prob- 
lem with that,” said Jones. 

Junior Mike Kraft, one of Jones’ 
students in Educational Technol- 


ogy, is doing just that. Kraft is 
studying elementary education and 
is currently enrolled in a course ti- 
tled Math in the Environment. He 
is using a project on “math trails” 
from that course as material for his 
educational video. 

Math Trails are an interactive 
approach to teaching math to ele- 
mentary-aged children. They make 
use of simple mathematical prob- 
lems found in everyday life, using 
them as stopping points in a scav- 
enger hunt of sorts. Kraft is excit- 
ed to be able to display part of his 
project about Math Trails online 
for the world to see. “I think it’s 
a great way to display my talents, 
because so often here at Juniata ... 
we are often asked to do project 
after project after project, and you 
never really get a chance to display 
that,” said Kraft. “I think this is a 
good project in the fact that it al- 
lows you to do that.” 

Doug Shontz, a sophomore 
in the Educational Technology 
class, is planning to do his project 
on a local historical site near his 


home. Since he plans to be a his- 
tory teacher, he hopes the video 
will have practical value when 
he interviews with schools as a 
potential employee. “I could ac- 
tually show them an example. 
I could just go the Juniata You- 
Tube page and show [my video],” 
said Shontz. 

Many students not in the class 
also see the value of creating the 
educational channel. Freshman 
Zach Lemon, when told about the 
channel, felt it had potential for 
showcasing not just Juniata’s stu- 
dents but its faculty and programs 
as well. “Maybe get some of the 
well-known professors and [post] 
parts of their lectures, [and] defi- 
nitely [post] something from study 
abroad, like lectures from other 
countries.” 

Overall, an educational You- 
Tube channel could be in the 
best interest of Juniata. “I think 
it gives Juniata College just an- 
other face on the web,” said Clark. 
“{It’s] another way for people to 
discover Juniata College.” 





Japanese Club helps tsunami victims 


> from JAPAN page 4 


vania. I just need a little bit more 
help,” Thwe said. 

Even with options available 
for students to help Japan, some 
still wish there was more Juniata 
could do. “Juniata’s efforts to aid 
Japan are laudable. If only we 
could do more to help the vic- 
tims of this awful tragedy,” said 
freshman Erica Jackson. 


Sympathy for those affected 
has been felt all throughout Ju- 
niata’s close-knit community 
to the students on campus who 
have been affected by the trag- 
edy. “Just as when the earthquake 
devastated Haiti last year or when 
Hurricane Katrina struck Louisi- 
ana in 2005, our hearts go out to 
those who are suffering in Japan, 
and especially those suffering here 
at Juniata College as a result of 


Have you helped the Japan relief effort 
on campus? 


Yes, I've donated money 
or helped in other ways. 


| have not participated yet 
but plan to. 


No I'm not interested. 


What relief efforts? 


Out of 71 participants 





the recent tragedy in Japan,” said 
sophomore Chelsea Greenlee. 

“On this campus, it seems that 
there is always a present desire to 
help those in need. At Juniata, we 
are blessed, and despite its small 
size or the feeling that we as a cam- 
pus should be doing more, Juniata 
has shown an incredible capacity 
for doing good,” said Greenlee. 

“T hope that this philanthropy 
continues as Japan recovers. After 
all, the effects of the disaster will 
be felt long after the media buzz 
dies off,” said freshman Sharon 
Dubosky. 

Students can still help Japan by 
placing any spare change they can 
donate into the cans distributed 
around campus by the Japanese 
club. If you would like to help 
make cranes for the Fukushima 
50, please contact Michiko Thwe 
at thwemn10@juniata.edu by the 
end of May. 


April 14,2011 





“Volume” on display 


> from CAPSTONE page I 


You do not have to be just a cera- 
mist, photographer or painter. You 
can step out of the lines and incor- 
porate everything,” she said. 

Capstone courses give students 
the chance to apply their knowl- 
edge in situations outside the 
classroom. Students are presented 
with open-ended opportunities to 
enhance their education. Real life 
experience is emphasized. 

“The capstone is what you end 
up teaching yourself. You take 
away what you put into the experi- 
ence,” said Campbell. “In the end, 
it is what you make out of it.” 

For the first time this year, the 
Juniata College Museum of Art 
will not be hosting the capstone ex- 
hibition. Instead, the Huntingdon 
County Arts Council will present 
the event. 

“Tt is great that the College 


was not able to host the capstone 
this year,” said Benson. “This en- 
ables the students to act like real 
artists outside of a college set- 
ting and find their own gallery 
space, do their own promotions, 
and set up and take down the gal- 
lery like real artists. This gives 
the students real life, professional 
experience a college course could 
never give them.” 

“Students should come see the 
exhibition to support these up- 
coming artists,” said Benson. “It 
is important for the Huntingdon 
community to experience various 
forms of art and the artists’ mission 
is fulfilled through the commu- 
nity’s involvement.” 

“Artists can not grow and de- 
velop without the feedback of the 
community,” said Holm. “Both 
Laura and I want to share our work 
and hear what the people think to 
further ourselves as artists.” 


Will you attend the senior 
art capstone show? 


Yes, it sounds like fun. 


Maybe, if | have time. 


No, | am not interested. 


What show? 


Empty Bowls 





SARAH C.HAYES / JUNIATIAN 


Above: Freshmen Alexa Laudenslager, Erica Jackson, Lauren Stefovic, Stephanie Finamore and Tori Rehr 
dine at Empty Bowls on April 9 at the Stone Church from bowls that were handcrafted by students. 
Top right: Kate Riotte tried to get every drop of her broccoli and cheese soup from her bowl made by 


members of the Mud Junkies RSO. 


Bottom right: Freshmen Hannah Shultz, Hannah Pursel and Kate Riotte try to choose the perfect bowl. 





@ut of 71 participants 
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Fiesta Latina 
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Left: Freshmen Sydney Bates, and Jennifer Arbella and sophomores Laura Lou Delehanty, and Stephanie Schmid enjoy authentic Hispanic food at Fiesta Latina.on April 2. 
Right: Freshmen Elise Mihranian and Steph Scavone attend the Fiesta Latina dinner where they were able to enjoy homemade dishes made by fellow students. The annual event 
was organized by the Spanish and International Clubs. 





New JCEL business provides tech support 


Student-run Techno Mango LLC offers software and web development services 


By James DULANEY 


The new Juniata College Cen- 
ter for Entrepreneurial Leadership 
(JCEL) business Techno Mango 
LLC plans to provide computer 
and technological services for Ju- 
niata and for the Huntingdon com- 
munity at large. 

The business is run by five Ju- 
niata students consisting of sopho- 
more president’ Kuba .Szulacz- 
kowski, senior secretary Elizabeth 
Donovan, senior treasurer Aimee 
Reinaker, sophomore David Lam- 
berson and junior Michael Cas- 
satt. Their faculty advisor is Nick 
Felice, executive director of JCEL. 
The students work out of a suite in 
the Sill Business Incubator. 

The company works in several 
aspects of computer and techno- 
logical service. “In general, we are 
interested in providing software 
and web development services. 
We also build customized com- 
puter systems. If someone wants 
to buy a computer from us, we'll 
build one and sell it to them for 
less than HP, Dell or any of the 
major companies would,” said 
Szulaczkowski. ““We’re also hop- 
ing to work on our own internal 
products that we can sell directly 
to consumers.” 


Much of the software and web 
development is done in their con- 
tracts with area businesses. Part of 
the consumer-oriented aspect of 
Techno Mango consists of what 
will result from their research 
and development of smartphone 
applications. They are currently 
working on the development 
of an iPhone application for 
video sharing. 

For Szulaczkowski, Techno 
Mango is an exciting chance to 
explore a new facet of a lifelong 
interest. “I’ve been fascinated with 
technology since a young age. 
That’s why I’m a computer sci- 
ence major, I wanted to work on 
the products that I was so obsessed 
about,” he said. “Reading so much 
about how [tech giants like] Apple 
got started, or how Google ‘got 
started, I wanted to try it, too. I 
wanted to what kind of world this 
is, this cross between the tech and 
business worlds.” 

Donovan is similarly excited 
about the venture. “T first had got- 
ten into computer science because 
I wanted to develop technology 
solutions for clients in the environ- 
mental science field. When I first 
got involved with this company, 
I thought it was a great opportu- 
nity to get involved with clients 


instead of just putting together 
code for professors,” said Dono- 
van. “I thought it would be fun 
to work with small businesses in 
Huntingdon and meeting the peo- 
ple involved with the businesses 
that way.” 

Duties in the company are di- 
vided between its different mem- 
bers depending on their personal 
specialties. Though not mutually 
exclusive, Szulaczkowski often 
works in the web development 
and research and development as- 
pects of the company. Donovan, 
as secretary, focuses more on the 
business side of things. She con- 
tacts clients, networks and man- 
ages projects, though she also 
is helping Szulaczkowski with 
iPhone application development. 
Reinaker works in writing code 
and building web applications, 
in addition to her duties as trea- 
surer. Cassatt. and Lamber- 
son specialize in building the 
customized systems. 

The company’s name is-a by- 
product of their enthusiasm and 
interest in the technology world. 
“T came up with the ‘mango’ part. 
I’m a huge fan of Apple, so it 
stemmed off of that,” said \Szulac- 
zkowski. “Then Nick [Felice] sug- 
gested the ‘techno’ part /so people 
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knew what we were into and so we 
went forward with it.” 

“T thought it was cute and de- 
scribes who we are as a company. 
It has a younger, fresh connotation 
and that’s what we’re going for,” 
said Donovan. 

Though running a company 
comes with a heavy workload, the 
students behind Techno Mango 
manage to balance business con- 
cerns with schoolwork. 

“Tt ebbs and flows. There are 
times when its tricky because you 
have exams the next day, but you 
still have to squeeze in a meet- 
ing or two and in those cases, 
responsibilities are responsibili- 
ties,” said Szulaczkowski. “We 
get done what we can under our 
circumstances and we don’t push 
ourselves to an unreasonable work 
ethic. We all know we’re students 
and have exams and homework, 
but we try to devote as much time 
as possible.” 

Felice, as their advisor, is happy 
with the way the company is pro- 
gressing and handling responsibili- 
ties. “They’re doing very well right 
now, but in starting a new business 
there are a lot of things to get used 
to,” said Felice. “What I’ve wit- 
nessed as director is that students 
are hesitant to come to JCEL with 


As a student of Juniata College, you will receive a 10 percent discount on 


all our menu items and featured items with your student ID card 
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* Steaks * Soups & Appetizers 
* Malted Milkshakes 
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business ideas because of their 
time constraints. Having five 
people in one business is of great 
value to them and of great value to 
students interested in starting busi- 
nesses looking in.” 

The concept for an informa- 
tion technology/computer science 
business at Juniata stemmed from 
meetings Felice had with various 
faculty and administration mem- 
bers discussing the use of grant 
monies Juniata had earmarked 
for the Keystone Innovation Zone 
program in Huntingdon County, a 
program with the goal of improv- 
ing the business environment in 
the region. 

IT/computer science was one of 
the fields the Keystone program 
sought to develop in Huntingdon 
County, and in tandem with Ju- 
niata’s IT/computer science pro- 
grams, starting a related business 
seemed like an appropriate choice 
for them, The students who now 
run the company came together 
through meetings held last spring 
by JCEL for persons interested in 
forming a company in this field. 

“We’re passionate about tech- 
nology and we’re young people 
so we’re familiar with the lat- 
est things. Since we’re young 
and excited, we’re willing to try 
things others won’t try in rela- 
tion to product development,” 
said Szulaczkowski,  discuss- 
ing the positive qualities of the 
new company. “We’re hard work- 
ing in our respective POEs and 
feel that our education gives us 
the ability to meet and exceed 
expectations.” 

From here the company hopes 
to expand their business and devel- 
op closer ties with other businesses 
in the community. Due to the grant 
it received, Techno Mango is guar- 
anteed funding for several years 
and in that time hopes to build a 
strong base. 

Techno Mango plans to ad- 
vertise through their website and 
through setting up Facebook 
and Twitter accounts to stay in 
close contact with their potential 
customer base. Through these 
means they encourage any- 
one interested in any of their 
services to contact them. 
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Juniata’s evolving international influences expanding rapidly 


EDITORIAL 


The world-is an ever-changing 
place that is always developing, 
always adapting. Classifications of 
First, Second or Third World are 
not as substantial anymore, with 
evidence that the Third World is 
on the rise. The Third World’s 
production rate is increasing, its 
imports and exports, too, and its 
culture is ever-spreading. This 
concept is not just chained to the 
Third World, though; this is a 
global happening. ~ 

With this in mind, Juniata has 
put an emphasis on gaining an 
international understanding in the 
curriculum, though FISHN, as 
well as in the form of community, 
through clubs, activities and lan- 
guage studies. A cultural exchange 
is occurring, with students coming 
from the all over the world to Ju- 
niata to learn and take back more 
moder, effective perspectives to 
better aid their home countries. 

Juniata opens its arms to stu- 
dents coming here to study abroad. 
Juniata has exchange programs 
with L’Université Catholique de 
Lille, the University of Applied 
Sciences Gelsenkirchen — Bocholt 
in Germany and the Universidad 
San Francisco de Quito in Ecua- 
dor. However, international stu- 
dents come from other countries 
and universities than those in the 
exchange programs. In the 2010- 
11 school year, Juniata has accept- 
ed students from Myanmar, Brazil, 
China and Bahrain; countries in 
the First, Second and Third World. 

In addition, Juniata has study 
abroad programs in over 19 coun- 
tries that fit every POE, with 
more than 100 students studying 








ea First World 


= Second YYorld 





. Pe Third World 


abroad each year. Study abroad 
programs that blur into the devel- 
oping world include programs in 
The Gambia, India, China, Mexi- 
co, Ecuador and Japan. 

Based on the persistence of 
study abroad opportunities such as 
these, Juniata recognizes the need 
for a broader, global perspective in 
an ever-changing world. Exposure 
to new ideas that can be found in 
study abroad opportunities help 
shape the campus and bring what 
was learned abroad into the class- 
room, as well. Perspectives on 
government, humanities, art and 
psychology are just some of the as- 
pects students abroad can learn and 
blend in to their studies. 

This sense of cultural exchange 
that was aforementioned is highly 
sought after at Juniata in its at- 
tempts to bring a more global 
perspective on campus. For pro- 
spective students, Juniata even 
has an overnight event called “In- 
ternational Perspectives,” aimed 
at students who are interested in 


Presidential Perspective 


The December 2010 issue of 
U.S. News and World Report 
noted “If there’s ever been doubt 
about the value of education, the 
recession erased it. The unem- 
ployment rate for people with a 
college degree or higher is well 
below 5 percent. For high school 
grads, it’s above 9 percent, and 
for those without a high school 
diploma, it tops 14 percent. 
Clearly, education pays.” The 
story goes on to say that “What 
most employers want these days 
is people with multiple skill 
sets.” In another similar com- 
mentary, Sean Decatur, Dean 
of Arts and Sciences at Oberlin 
College, notes that in other stud- 

ies “Strikingly, liberal education 
_ is not only effective at enhanc- 
ing student learning, but also 
in producing college graduates 
well-equipped for the challenges 
of the 21st century economy. As 
policymakers continue to search 
for means to make higher educa- 
tion a driver for entrepreneurial 
innovation and economic trans- 
formation, they should not lose 
sight of the central value of the 
traditional liberal arts and sci- 
ences — topics all too often over- 
looked in favor of applied or pre- 
professional fields...” In talking 
to alumni all over the world I 
continue to hear the same thing 
— “we were better prepared for 
graduate school than those who 





Have a topic that you'd like 
President Kepple to write about? 
Simply e-mail your suggestion 
to juniatian@juniata.edu. 


graduated from places with more 
familiar names.” “We soon were 
promoted because we were bet- 
ter prepared to do the work than 
graduates from...” We do well 
in graduate school while oth- 
ers struggle.” You get the point. 
You may not know it yet but the 
hard work you do at Juniata on 
the right things (writing, class 
presentations, lab work, intern- 
ships, international study, sum- 
mer research, student teaching 
etc.) will pay off in your future 
accomplishments. 


Shion. 


studying abroad or just expanding 
their cultural awareness. Activities 
in that event include international 
movies, introductions to the inter- 
national clubs on campus as well 
as a chance to meet other students 
interested in international ventures. 


Furthermore, the language 
and culture clubs, such as French 
Club, Japanese Club and Spanish 
Club put on display here at Inter- 
national Perspectives, which also 
run all year, help spread the word 
and teach U.S. students about dif- 
ferent customs from other coun- 
tries, including those in the Third 
World. These various activities 
range from French Table, in which 
a table is set up in Baker where 
students speak French, to Fiesta 
Latina, a night where Spanish cul- 
ture is put on show with Spanish 
dancing and food. These are only 
some of the many activities put on 
for Juniata students. 

Clubs like these bring together 
international students who may 
feel a little out of place when they 





first get to the U.S. One’s home 
country may be incredibly far 
away, but it may not seem that far 
with students in similar situations 
from similar countries speaking a 
common, non-English language. 

This aspect is definitely a plus, 
especially during times of crisis. 
For example, in the wake of the 
Japanese earthquake and typhoon, 
Japanese club banded together to 
make sure all of its members felt 
a sense of care during this ter- 
rible time. As well, the club helped 
spread the word about the catastro- 
phe, and helped provide means to 
help those at home. In accord, oth- 
ers on campus joined in on various 
aid efforts. 

The Juniata Global village, too, 
helps with this idea of cultural con- 
nectivity that brings Juniata togeth- 
er as a global community. Global 
village puts the final touches on the 
Juniata international community 
by having international students 
immerse themselves with Ameri- 
can students. They live together 


Corrections 


In the last issue, senior Taressa King’s name was misprinted in the article “Ju- 


niata celebrates Women's History Month”. Also, King will be leading a produe- 


tion entitled “The Sublime Feminine” on April 1sth @ Spm in Ellis Ballroom, 


which is an intercultural production illustrating the beauty of femininity, not 


an interpretation of the “Vagina Monologues” as previously reported 


In the article “JC student lands internship on Showtime series” it was mistak- 


enly reported that Andy Waplinger was to work under the Digital Imaging 


Commission, He will ac tually be working as a Digital Imagining Technician 


Ask the Administration 





“The process for registering 
mobile devices on the Juniata 
network is rather complicated. 

As these devices become more 
popular are there plans to simplify 
the process?” 

Although the process for 
registering mobile devices is not 
automatic, it shouldn’t be too 
complicated. All that is neces- 
sary is to submit a work order at 
http://www juniata.edu/services/ 
cts/jcticket/submit.html with the 
device’s wi-fi address and we’ll 
take care of the rest. 

Because of the increasing 
numbers of mobile devices on our 
network (over 400 currently) as 
well as others, the vendor that de- 
veloped our registration process is 
reviewing other methods to allow 
users to self-register their devices. 
Although we have no concrete 
plans to change the process now; 
it will likely be driven by what 
options are available from our 
vendor in the future. 


“ What prompted the change 
to announcement format making 


it now necessary to login before 
reading the detailed announce- 
ment?” 

The change was made to pro- 
tect announcements that are not 
intended for the general public. 
Although many announcements 
would suffer no consequences 
from being exposed to an outside 
audience, there are those that 
would. As an example, candi- 
dates interviewing for a faculty 
position at the College are often 
required to give a lecture as part 
of the process. Many of these 
candidates are currently employed 
as faculty at other institutions and, 
while we want to publicize these 
lectures to our internal audience, 
we need to provide them some 
level of discretion. 

We normally review the an- 
nouncement process at the end of 
the year. If anyone has sugges- 
tions on how to improve upon 
them for next year, please let us 
know. 

-Joel Pheasant 

Director of Technology Solu- 
tions Center 


and form friendships that are long- 
lasting. By having the option to 
room with someone from another 
country and culture, it shows that 
even in a small town like Hunting- 
don, there is not one single culture, 
but many which live and breathe 
together in the dorms, classroom 
and as an entire community. 

The world is an ever-chang- 
ing community where ideas 
and individuals are constantly 
coming into contact and influ- 
encing each other. Whether it 
is through economic or cultural 
trade, the spreading of ideas and 
the spreading of goods has been 
around for centuries. 

The same still goes today. And 
at Juniata, this is no secret. Though 
over 60 percent of Juniata’s stu- 
dent body is from Pennsylvania, 
the amount of international stu- 
dents offsets this to make this 
small campus seem like its own 
global community. 
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Theatre explores the lighter side of death 


Personal interviews create intimate content in new performance 


By Bessie WEISMAN 





Juniata Theatre will be the first to 
present a new documentary-style 
play entitled “Death: A Comedy... 
with Music’ running April 13 to 
the 16 in the Suzanne von Liebig 


Theatre in the Halbritter Center for 


the Performing Arts. 

Founder and CEO of American 
Records and professional direc- 
tor KJ Sanchez is working closely 
with Juniata’s theatre department 
to direct this production. The ma- 
jor theme in this piece is death, 
but within the show, the meaning 
grows deeper. 

Cast members signed on for 
this production with the un- 
derstanding that they would 
be required to interview at least 
three individuals. Those who 
took on the challenge were trained 
extensively on how to conduct the 
interviews in a professional man- 
ner. The actors spent a significant 
amount of time being taught about 
this interview process. 

As a result, all of the dialogue in 
the play came from interviews that 
the cast conducted with people 
who work with death for a living, 
such as hospice workers, morti- 
cians, funeral directors, embalm- 
ers, surgeons, gravediggers, tomb- 
stone makers and coffin makers. 

The characters will be mirroring 
genuine responses articulated by 
these individuals; the audience will 


be treated as a person giving the in- 
terviews. Sanchez prefers working 
in this style of theatre because of 
the inevitable intimacy thatis expe- 
rienced by the actors and audience 
alike as well as the immersion that 
everyone in the cast undergoes. 

The cast began conducting the 
interviews about three months 
ago, and collectively amassed hun- 
dreds of hours of interview record- 
ings. After holding the interviews, 
they had to be transcribed word 
for word. Each and every facet of 
the interviewee's speech patterns 
needed to be noted. This was nec- 
essary so each actor can accurately 
embody the interviewees. 

“The show itself we wanted to 
make as humanistic as we can get. 
The only way to be utterly human 
in theater is to speak the way that 
people truly speak. A lot of the 
work that we're doing is aimed 
at studying the people that we're 
reading to get as close to their self 
as we can,” said freshman actor 
Libby Casey. 

After choosing which dialogue 
would fit best in the production, 
the chosen interview segments 
will all be tied together through ba- 
sic subject matter and music. The 
structure of this production is an- 
other one of its aspects that makes 
it so unique. “In most theatre now- 
adays, most plays have plotlines. 
In this piece, there is no direct plot; 
it's more of a theme, or a topic of fo- 





cus,” said Casey. 

“The reason I like working 
in this genre is because you are 
part journalist, part entertainer, 
and so you get a chance to just 
meet all kinds of people,” said 
Sanchez. In such a way, mem- 
bers of the cast who are conduct- 
ing the interviews to be used for 
the piece can interrelate to the pro- 
duction that they put on and the 
subject they are exploring. 

Ultimately, such a structure and 
composition makes for a kind of 
interactive performance. Fresh- 
man actor Jessi Haggerty-Denison 
said, “Interview-based theatre 
has a totally different energy than 
other kinds of theatre because the 
stories aren’t based off of fictional 
characters; they are concentrated 
on real people with real emotions, 
real stories and real voices. The 
audience may feel special in a way 
because they are being opened up 
to, and they may feel more invited 
into the piece.” 

Based on the description of 
“Death: A Comedy... with Mu- 
sic” freshman Robert Yemola 
said, “I’ve never seen or heard of 
an interview-based play before so 
I would definitely be interested in 
going to this production. I'm sure 
this is anew and intriguing experi- 
ence for a lot of people because it 
seems fairly unconventional.” 


> see DEATH page 11 


Stressed out? MoonShadow Harp 
Therapy provides good vibrations 






STEVEN 
GOEHRING 


We live in stressful times... 
Times filled with horrifying vi- 
ral music videos, ever declin- 
ing movie quality, and please 
don’t even mention the uni- 
coms. What’s a poor student to 
do in such times, as workloads 
increase and faculty get fonder of 
the dreaded annotated bibliogra- 
phy? What could possibly relax 
someone in such circumstances? 

Well, you picked a good town 
to go to college in, because Hunt- 
‘ingdon comes equipped with an 
‘exceptionally powerful  relax- 
ation source: MoonShadow Harp 
Therapy. In all seriousness, don’t 
laugh or dismiss this place’s ef- 
fectiveness. Lyn Kuckenbrod, 
the Certified Clinical Musician 
who runs the business, uses a 
blend of techniques that anyone 
can benefit from. Between phys- 
ics and spirituality, there’s some- 
thing real and tangible about 
Lyn’s therapies, whether you’re 
a hard-nosed scientist or a hippie 
who’s been in an, ahem, enlight- 
ened state since Woodstock. With 
this great therapy source located 
just down Washington Street at the 
Standing Stone Senior Center, you 
have an easy and convenient way 
to achieve relaxation. 

Vibrations are everywhere, Lyn 
says. And since they are such a 


pervasive part of the physics of 
our world, Lyn says, “I work with 
those frequencies to put your body 
in alignment.” The typical cost of a 
45-minute session is $35, but Lyn 
loves giving discounts to students, 
so she’ll take $5 off just for men- 
tioning this article! 

Now, speaking of discounts, 
Lyn kindly offered me a sample 
of a typical Vibro-Acoustic Harp 
Therapy (VAHT) session. VAHT 
is a specific approach to therapy, 
using an amplifier-equipped chair 
to help the harp spread vibrations 
throughout the body. Lyn is certi- 
fied in this process, and she begins 
these sessions by calibrating the 
harp to vibration frequencies your 
body responds to. She’ll play a 
note and ask where you feel the vi- 
bration. If you have pain in a par- 
ticular place, such as a bad knee, 
Lyn will pay extra attention to that 
area to reduce the pain. 

Once she’s gone through her 
harp’s whole range, she will 
launch into harp playing specifi- 
cally tailored to you and even has 
an iPad playing layers of relaxing 
audio in the background. She’ll 
use customized tuning forks and 
huge “singing” ceramic bowls to 
resonate your tense body more, 
and give short hand and foot mas- 
sages. Overall, it’s a very relaxing 
and effective process. 

MoonShadow’s brochure says, 
“VAHT often produces responses 
such as deep relaxation, dream-like 
imagery, pain and tension reduc- 
tion, increased energy, increased 
bodily awareness, and feelings of 
being nurtured.” Take it from this 
5-year veteran journalist/reviewer: 


Lyn’s claim is right on the money. I 
didn’t go into any dream-like state, 
but this was the most relaxed I’ve 
felt in a very, very long time. 

Let me make an unusually per- 
sonal example of how relaxing 
and even nurturing harp therapy 
is. I went through the breakup of 
a very close relationship last fall, 
leaving my world shattered. In the 
midst of harp therapy, I felt a deep 
feeling that reminded me very 
much of the happiest and most 
carefree moments of that bygone 
romance. But for once, there was 
no staying power in the wave of 
sadness from remembering that 
lost love. Since I feel I could eas- 
ily let go of the worst sadness in 
my life right after Lyn’s thera- 
py, I’m strongly convinced that 
she has a powerful healing process 
at her command — and I cannot 
recommend it highly enough. 

Both science and _ spiritual- 
ity back up MoonShadow Harp 
Therapy’s claims. If you take: Dr. 
White and Dr. Latten’s co-taught 
Musical Acoustics class, you learn 
about the ways that vibrations are 
produced, and some of the inter- 
esting effects they can have. I was 
fascinated by the science behind 
this seemingly mystical process. 
Lyn told me she can see legiti- 
mate changes in medical instru- 
ment readings whenever she plays 
for hospital patients. I’d call that 
enough proof for any skeptic! 

On the spiritual side, Lyn also 
does some work with body en- 
ergies described in a variety of 
spiritual and/or holistic healing. 


> see HARP page 10 
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Freshmen Chris Ingersoll and Sara Lucchini rehearse a scene of “Death. 
A Comedy...With Music.” The unique play is based on actual interviews 
that the actors conducted with morticians, embalmers, gravediggers 
and other people who work with death for a living. The performance 
dates are April 13-16 at 7:30 p.m. in the Susanne von Liebig Theatre. 


PA fracking policies 
reveal corporate hold 





ZACH GORDON 


The Marcellus Shale is go- 
ing to be one of the biggest re- 
grets for Pennsylvania. In case 
you are unfamiliar, the shale is a 
huge reserve of natural gas that is 
deeply buried. In order to collect 
the natural gas drilling companies 
must use a process called “frack- 
ing.” Fracking involves digging 
into the earth and then spraying 
water at a very high pressure to get 
at the natural gas. 

The biggest problem with frack- 
ing is that there are chemicals 
in the water that are known to 
cause cancer. Further, the process 
usually involves water coming 
back up to the surface after 
fracking, which deposits car- 
cinogens into the local environ- 
ment. There are probably many 
other dangerous chemicals in 
the fracking water and wastewater, 
but due to a loophole, the natural 
gas drilling companies are not sub- 
ject to regulation by the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency. 

This loophole has been dubbed 
the Halliburton Loophole thanks 
to the loophole’s author, for- 
mer Vice President and execu- 
tive at Halliburton, Dick Cheney. 
The dangers that fracking pose 
to the environment are real 
and clearly explained in the film 
“GasLand,” which is available on 
NetFlix. Everyone should watch 


this film to become more aware of 
the dangers of fracking. 

However, in Pennsylvania 
we are not debating whether 
or not to use the fracking pro- 
cess. Instead, we are debating 
whether or not to tax the compa- 
nies that use the fracking proce- 
dure to get the natural gas. This is a 
case where the natural gas industry 
donated huge sums of money to 
Republican Governor Tom Cor- 
bett’s campaign, and he is doing 
their bidding. Even states like Tex- 
as and West Virginia have a tax on 
natural gas drilling. 

Corbett claims that this tax- 
free drilling is needed to help 
create jobs in Pennsylvania. It is 
not doubted that the drilling will 
create jobs, but it is in doubt if 
those jobs will go to Pennsylva- 
nians. Further the massive amount 
of jobs that will exist at first will 
leave the state within a few years 
of the drilling. Leaving only a cou- 
ple thousand jobs left, in addition 
to whatever environmental dam- 
age is done. 

In this current climate Gover- 
nor Corbett is trying to deal with 
a huge government deficit and a 
pledge not to raise any taxes dur- 
ing the campaign. To make up the 
difference the Governor is cutting 
education and Pennsylvania’s De- 
partment of Environmental Protec- 
tion. That is correct; while increas- 
ing federally unregulated fracking 
Governor Corbett is reducing the 
agency of the state that is in charge 
of regulating it. 

All of this goes to show just 


> see MONEY page I] 
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The importance of Relay for Life 





| REBEKAH SHEELER 


When you hear the word ‘can- 
cer,’ what comes to mind? For 
most people, this term infers pain, 
suffering, hopelessness and death. 
But, this. Saturday, April 16, we 
Juniatians can do our part to help 
turn things around. 

From 12 pm until 12 am, student 
groups will come together in host- 
ing Juniata’s sixth annual Relay 
for Life event on the Quad, to help 
raise awareness and money in sup- 
port of the fight against this infa- 
mous disease. 

‘Relay for Life is a big party,” 
explains junior Megan Russell, 
this year’s Relay Event Chair 
along with sophomore Jade 
Wronowski. “Teams are raising 
money beforehand, individually. 
The day of, most people do some 
sort of fundraiser while they’re 
there. ..we have specialty laps that 
go on throughout the day...and 
then we have two very important 
ceremonial parts of Relay which 
are the Survivorship Ceremony 
and Survivorship Lap [we call out 
all of the survivors], and we also 
have a Luminaria Ceremony,” said 
Russel. “We have little bagged vo- 
tives that we put glow sticks in... 
in honor and memory of someone 
who had cancer.” 

“Tt’s going to be a nice thing 
to help your community, but 
you can spend time with your 
friends,” says freshman, Emma 
Dahmus, a member of the 
Relay for Life Publicity Commit- 
tee. “What better use of your time 
can you do but have a good time, 
but also help a good cause?” 

“We do ours in conjunc- 
tion with Spring Fest,” Russell 
adds. “We have bands coming 
in: ‘Crash-boom-bang’ and Erin 
Sparks are performing this year. 
Then we have digital caricatures, 
‘rear-view drawings,’ a talent 
show, a scavenger hunt, and mud 
volleyball....This year we're 


also doing a raffle where we’re go- 

ing to have an iPad, a Wii, an iPod. 
If you participate in these events 
you’ ll get tickets that will enter you 
in the drawing for that.” 

“T don’t want people to see it as, 
‘Oh, I have to pay $10 to do this’,” 
Wronowski insists. “It’s only ten 
dollars and, if that’s all you can 
put, then that’s all you can put. 
That’s fine. If anything just come 
out that day and stand there, and 
watch, and take-in everything. You 
don’t have to be on a team, [or] 
buy, purchase, whatever that day. 
Just come help us celebrate, us 
fighting for a cure.” 

“We'll do our part to help,” says 
Dahmus. “It’s [cancer] something 
that effects everyone.” 

“You hear about peo- 
ple who have 
it’s hard to imagine what they’re 
going through,” Russell says. “To 
watch them suffer, or be suffering, 
I just think it’s terrible.” 

“'m walking in honor of my 
little cousin who has Leukemia,” 
Russell explains. 

“He was one of the most imagi- 
native and energetic little kids.... 
When I saw him for the first time, 
after he had started chemo, and 
having his port put in, and spi- 
nal taps, and all of these differ- 
ent things (all of these steroids 
he’s been on).,.he gained a lot of 
weight, and it was just like the life 
was sucked out of him. I mean, he 
went from the most enthusiastic 
kid to saying, ‘I think I’m going to 
die some days’.” 

“Tt puts it into a differ- 
ent perspective,’ says Rus- 
sell. “He’s doing a lot better 
now,” she says with a hopeful 
smile. “He still has another year 
of treatment. Finger’s crossed that 
it’ll be good after that.” 

“My dad had cancer,” Dahmus 
continues. “It was just one of those 
things where, at first,...it doesn’t 
hit me until a few days later. A 
few days later, I got really scared 
and I started getting really upset... 
That*was one of the few times that 
I cried in front of my parents for 
the whole cancer thing.” 

“The survival rate for that kind 


cancer and. 


of [prostate] cancer is really high,” 
says Dahmus, “and it was detected 
very early.” 

She remembers how, “he didn’t 
need any chemo...he only had 
one, major surgery, and then he 
just had check-ups.” 

“As of now he is 100% cured,” 
Dahmus states. “I really am 
not too worried....It’s just one 
of those feelings...and I know 
that if it did come back, it prob- 
ably wouldn’t be that strong or 
that serious and, if it was, I know 

it would be something he’d be 
able to get through again.” 

“For me, it’s  [participat- 
ing in Relay for Life] more 
the prevention aspect of it,” 
adds Wronowski, “because no 
one in my family has had cancer. 
I’m lucky in that sense.” 

“T feel like a cure is going to be 
one of those things that is going to 
be so ridiculously hard to find,” 
Dahmus says with a frown. “I just 
hope that, eventually, every single 
one is treatable.” 

“T would love to be a doctor in 
10 years from now,...[and be able 
to] say, ‘Hey, you have cancer’, but 
‘Hey, you have the flu’,” agrees 
Russell. “Let those two things be 
not a big deal.” 

“Tt’s hard,” says Russell, which 
is why they Relay. “We have more 
than doubled everything,” she ex- 
claims. “The goal this year was 13 
teams, and we have 27,...our num- 
ber of participants is 222!...We 
have almost $8,000 online and our 
online goal was $9,000 so we’ll 
definitely reach that, and the total 
goal this year was $14,000...we’re 
already at over $12,000!” 

“We're setting so many re- 
cords this year,” Wronowski says. 
“We’re all just really proud of ev- 
eryone this year!” 

“My favorite part would be... 
the day itself,” adds Russell. “See- 
ing every person you know taking 
a break from their work, and com- 
ing out to support a good cause, 
and just having a party on the 
Quad; united by this one common 
goal, and really trying to make a 
difference, and supporting some- 
thing that is worth supporting.” 





‘The top five creepiest music videos 





For some time now I’ve want- 
ed to do another list. But a list of 
what? It had to be interesting. It 
had to be juicy. Hell, it had to keep 
my attention for more than ten 
minutes. What were we talking 
about? Oh right. Lists. I finally set- 
tled on creepy music videos— The 
Top Five Creepiest Music Videos 
to be specific. So, without further 
adieu, I give you: 

#5 “Black Hole Sun” by 
Soundgarden. 

The eldest child of the list, this 
grunge staple of the 90’s reminds 
us all why drugs are bad. To be 
honest, I’m not entirely sure that 
director Howard Greenhalgh 
wasn’t high at the time of creating 
this work of art. However, I might 
be more concerned if he wasn’t. 

“Black Hole Sun” follows the 
tried and true “creepy smile” ap- 
proach to sending shivers down 
this columnist’s spine. Smiles 


are great, but when you do it 
all the time along with bulg- 
ing eyes and other distorted fea- 
tures? The question just pops up: 
“What the hell are you smiling 

about?” You know what? I don’t 
want to know the answer. 

Let’s continue our journey 
through Creeperville, shall we? 

#4. “I Don’t Feel Like 
Dancin”” by Scissor Sisters. 

It’s hard to decide where to even 
start with this one. Oh I know. 
Disembodied heads. Why oh why 
does this video start with floating, 
disembodied heads giving me the 
stare down? And is that a time 
bomb in the background? 

To be fair, I’m not creeped out by 
the video itself so much as I am by 
my reaction to it. The song clearly 
states “I don’t feel like dancin’,” 
and yet here I am, bouncing in my 
seat to disembodied heads as I type 
these words. Granted, this stems 
more from the song itself than the 
video, but this is my list, and I only 
have to make as much sense as my 
editors tell me I have to (thank you 
liberal editors). 

#3. “Mein Teil” by Rammstein. 

Let’s see. Older gentleman in 


drag? Check. Man in rags gyrat- 
ing on a dark floor? Check. Second 
older gentleman thrashing about in 
a diaper while his buddy does bal- 
let? Checkity, check, check. It’d be 
almost too easy to throw in a Char- 
lie Sheen joke right about now. 

The generally dark atmosphere, 
jerking camera movement and vi- 
olent imagery immediately pastes 
this as metal. Here’s the thing 
though. The most “violent” image 
is a couple of guys shoving each 
other. Everything else is given that 
impression by the camera work 
and setting. A guy in drag isn’t all 
that disturbing by his own right. 
But throw in some good camera 
work? Sprinkle in some intermit- 
tent scenes of a fellow eating a bird 
with feathers flying about in what I 
can only assume is a warped pro- 
fession of love for Ozzy? The drag 
queen has officially become night- 
marish. Thanks cinematography, 
you're the best. 

#2. “Alfie” by Lily Allen. 

What would any good creepy 
list be without puppets? The video 
for Lily Allen’s “Alfie” makes 


> see MUSIC page I1 
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Censored: 


i Morally 
| Bankrupt 


DANI GAISIOR 


Today instead of our regularly 
scheduled programming, I bring 
you unicorns. To many, this is a 
situation of unicorn size and mo- 
mentum. It has been recorded 
throughout unicorn and still uni- 
coms today. Some people don't 
think that this is actually unicorn. 
Others want to think that we have 
moved on _ past these different uni- 
corn ideals. However, it is still a 
unicom issue that we all need to 
deal with even if we think it won’t 
unicorn us. 

Unicorns have a tremendous 
influence on the modern world. 
From unicorn times to now, uni- 
corms have always been a part of 
the literate world. Without these 
unicorns, what would our society 
be? People cause a ruckus over 
different unicorns that they deem 
un-unicorn. There are lists of uni- 
coms that shouldn't be allowed in 
unicom schools, because parents 
don't think they should be taught 
to young unicorns. I mean, it's like 
the list of seven dirty unicorns that 
you can’t say on TV, except it is in 
unicorn form. 

Now, did any of the above make 
sense to you? No? Good. This 
is because it was created under 
the idea of heavy censorship ap- 
plied to the written word. Some 
people do believe that censor- 
ship is a thing of the past. Others 
claim that the only people who 
think about censorship are the 
crazed, paranoid conspiracy theo- 
rists who live down the street. 
However, it is a very real issue that 
impacts all people as every year 
more people attempt to ban books 
from school libraries and from the 
reach of children in general. 

If you go to the American Li- 
brary Association's website, you 
can see there is a whole section 
of their site dedicated to banned/ 
challenged books. I've mentioned 
the ALAs definitions of banned 
and challenged books in previ- 
ous columns, but just to. refresh 
everyone's memories, I'll say them 
again. A challenge is an attempt 
to remove or restrict materials, 
based upon the objections of a 
person or group. Now, challenges 
do not simply involve a person 
expressing their point of view; 
rather, they are an attempt to re- 
move certain material from a cur- 


unicorns 


riculum or library, thereby restrict- 
ing people's access. A ban is the 
total removal of those materials. 

Often challenges are pushed 
and motivated by this desire 
to protect children from what 
has been deemed “inappropri- 
ate” or “offensive,” particularly 
when. dealing with sexual con- 
tent and language. Most often, 
the people who are challenging 
the books and material are parents 
themselves. If you take a look at the 
statistics page that the ALA has for 
banned/challenged books, you can 
see that parents outnumber all the 
other challengers by at least five . 
times the amount of the next clos- 
est category. 

In previous decade [2000-2009] 
the top challenged book was the 
Harry Potter series as a whole. 
Other well known books in the top 
ten include: “Of Mice and Men,” “I 
Know Why the Caged Bird Sings,” 
and “The Perks of Being a Wall- 
flower.” Many of these are read for 
fun by youth. 

Le gasp! People reading... for 
fun? How dare they! They should 
be reading classics and not enjoy- 
ing them. I mean that’s why clas- 
sics are still around right? Enjoy- 
able reading material should be 
promoted— not hidden away by 
overprotective parents— or else 
what motivation will people have 
to read? 

Someone may say, “Well, those 
may be inappropriate for certain 
age groups, and it's not like we're 
challenging books that are actively 
taught in elementary and high 
school English classes.” This is 
where I call bullshit on that claim. 
Out of the list of the banned and 
challenged classics, my school dis- 
trict taught at least seven of them, 
one of which I was taught while I 
was still in elementary school. And 
no, I didn’t go to some newfangled 
liberal school. I went to a local one, 
roughly a half-hour’s drive from 
Juniata’ and surrounded by con- 
servative parents, I was still taught 
these banned and challenged 
books; at least one every year I was 
in high school. 

Thankfully we live in an age 
where librarians fight against 
these silly challenges and where 
the “New York Times’ can 
use the word goddam on the 
front page. There will always 
be people who claim that there 
will be new ways of censorship as 
part of a move towards socialism, 
communism or some other -ism 
that I don’t even know of yet. CanI 
just shun the nonbelievers? 


Relaxation through music 


> from HARP page 9 


She’s certified as a Holistic Sound 
Healer, and will combine music, 
vibration, and massage to put you 
more in order, whether through the 
physical or metaphysical realm. 
Whatever your stressors and 
whatever your belief in holis- 
tic healing, MoonShadow Harp 
Therapy offers really powerful 
relaxation to students. Lyn is as 
friendly as local business owners 
come, and she loves working with 
students. She has plans for musical 
stress-relieving events on campus, 
such as rhythm circles, in addition 
to her monthly Peace Circle at the 
Standing Stone Senior Center (on 
the second Wednesday of every 
month). Remember to mention 
this article for a discount on your 
session cost, and don’t delay. With 


finals looming, Lyn and her arsenal 
of good vibrations can be your best 
ally as the semester’s end nears. 
You can arrange an appoint- 
ment with MoonShadow Harp 
Therapy by calling 814-599-0064 
or get more information by visiting 
www.moonshadowharp.com. 


Walking Directions: Walk 
down Washington Street, stay- 
ing on the left (east) side. Af 
ter you cross 10th Street, you'll 
see the Standing Stone Senior 
Center ahead. Go in the side en- 
trance facing the parking lot, and. 
if Lyn isn’t there to greet you at 
the door, go up the stairs. 

Driving Directions: Drive down 
Washington Street and find a park- 
ing space at or near the Senior 
Center at 10th Street. 
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“Constantine” utilizes talent in occult genre 


Reel 
Time 


JOEL FREHN 








The late novelist John McDon- 
ald once wrote, “Two of the most 
difficult areas to write in are humor 
and the occult. In clumsy hands the 
humor turns to dirge and the occult 
turns funny.” This statement, which 
was made almost 40 years ago, still 
resounds today and particularly in 
cinema, which loves horned be- 
ings that go bump in the night. And 
you know what? He was right. 
Over a year ago, I viewed “Para- 
normal Activity,” the film that al- 
legedly frightened the living day- 
lights out of Stephen Spielberg; 
however, I was bored to tears. 

Maybe it was being desensitized 
by Lars Von Trier’s “Antichrist” 
or maybe the film was pure, un- 
filtered crap. Melodramatic is the 
understatement of the year. Now, 
when I brought this up in a conver- 


sation with a friend, I was pressed 
to name one film that depicted the 
occult in a satisfying manner that 
was not cheap spook house thrills 
(“Drag Me To Hell”) or exploita- 
tion (“Night of the Demons”). The 
answer left me within a fraction of 
a heartbeat: “Constantine.” 

The 2005 film, directed by 
Francis Lawrence, is based on the 
iHellblazeri series created by Alan 
Moore. Keanu Reeves stars as John 
Constantine, a paranormal investi- 
gator hired by a woman (Rachel 
Weisz) to look into the strange 
death of her sister. However, the 
case turns into more than expected 
when his investigation causes him 
to discover a conspiracy between 
the archangel Gabriel (Tilda Swin- 
ton) and the son of Lucifer, Mam- 
mon, to instigate Armageddon. To 
simplify the intricate plot, think 
“Raiders of the Lost Ark” meets 
“Van Helsing” situated within the 
framework of “Chinatown.” 

This confusing but rewarding 
plot would have been wasted if it 
were not for a talented group of 
players. Keanu Reeves offers one 


of his best performances, capturing 
the cynicism and guilt his charac- 
ter carries through beautifully mas- 
tered dialogue and acting. 

If another actor had to deliver 
the lines, the quality between 
the two deliveries is almost 
sonic: it may sound the same to 
untrained ears, but to an expe- 
rienced set, it is music versus 
noise. When J mentioned Indiana 
Jones in the previous paragraph, 
the comparison was not limited 

to the handling of the supernatu- 
ral and adventure, but also in the 
framework of the characters. 

In “Constantine,” Shia LaBouef 
takes on the mantle as Chas Kram- 
er, Constantine’s assistant, in the 
tradition of John Rhys Davies’ Sal- 
lah (Indiana Jone’s faithful com- 
panion), and Rachel Weisz as the 
Marion Ravenwood (Indi’s girl) of 
the picture. 

While God is not depicted in 
the film, the love and care he ten- 
ders for his children matches that 
which Al Bundy has for his own. 
This depiction of an inept, callous 
God helps amplify the other great 


performance in the film: Peter 
Stormare as Lucifer. He brings the 
character to life with great relish, 
capturing a demonic glee that has 
not been seen since Jack Nicholson 
in “The Shining.” Listen to him 
taunt a dying Constantine, who re- 
alizes that he is damned: “I have a 
camival of red delights for you....” 
It will make your skin crawl. 

These terrific performances are 
housed within the beautiful sets 
created by Lawrence and his cre- 
ative crew. When I say beautiful, 
I do not mean, Alan Lee’s Middle 
Earth of “Lord of the Rings” beau- 
tiful, but rather the H.R. Giger 
(“Alien”) beautiful. Instead of fall- 
ing into the pitfall most filmmakers 
who set their films in Los Angeles 
fall into — creating the “Se7en” 
aesthetic of urban decay through 
desaturated color with the silver 
removed — they instead rendered 
the city through the lens of tech- 
noir. Neon lights, gleaming Fascist 
architecture, and dark alleys lit by 
sodium lights, all help supplement 
this visual mood. 

When Constantine descends 


into hell, the hell the audience 
sees is the mirror opposite of the 
city: ash-littered, pockmarked 
with crumbling buildings, and en- 
gulfed in flames. It brings a new 
definition to the tired moniker of 
“Hell on earth.” And this helps 
capture the despair of damna- 
tion on the visual level while re- 
inforcing the subplot involving 
Constantine and his attempts to 
eam redemption for committing 
a sin that earned him a one-way 
ticket to this Underworld Disney. 

Now, do not get me wrong: 
when I say that “Constantine” is 
one of the best occult films, that 
does not automatically put this into 
the A-League tier. Occult cinema 
is an offshoot of the horror genre, 
which is built primarily around 
eliciting a reaction from an audi- 
ence, whether it is fear or disgust. 
But, “Constantine” is the one film 
where the cast and crew displayed 
a mastery of their arts, bringing to 
life a finely tuned story about re- 
demption and damnation, and how 
sometimes, the line between the 
two of them is very thin. 





Marcellus Shale drilling controversy 


> from MONEY page 9 


how powerful money can be in 
politics. Students need to real- 
ize that these candidates that 
are receiving massive amounts of 
campaign funds from corporations 
are going to do what the corpora- 
tions want once in office. 

Govemor Corbett is doing this 
with his policy of deregulation 
and tax-free drilling in the shale. 
He has also passed some serious 
tax breaks for corporations, yet 
another huge campaign contribu- 
tor. These tax breaks would keep 
businesses from paying at least 
$200 million according to Corbett. 
Other estimates say the tax breaks 
for corporations could cost the 
state of Pennsylvania as much as 
$833 million. 

Taxing the shale and repeal- 
ing these taxes could significant- 
ly help reduce the deficit in the 
Pennsylvania budget. This 
could mean less steep cuts to 
education spending. Yet it is un- 
likely that these changes will 
occur. Overcoming money 
in politics is done at the ballot box. 


Sadly, we might have missed our 
chance to keep Corbett from harm- 
ing the environment and defunding 
public education. 

These next few years are go- 
ing to require constant politi- 
cal participation by students to 
make sure that money is not the 
only thing talking in Pennsylva- 
nia politics. What should be talk- 
ing are the people’s voices. Your 


votes against candidates 
funded by corporations can make 
that change. 


Even more proof of this per- 
vading problem of money in 
our politics is Juniata College’s 
Congressman, Republican Rep- 
resentative Bill Shuster (PA-9). 
Shuster is currently fighting for an 
amendment that would de-regulate 
airline safety. Congressman Shus- 
ter has taken over $100,000 in 


campaign contributions from 
the airline industry during 
his political career. 


Congressman Shuster’s main 
opponent on this amendment is. 
Captain Sullenberger, the airline 
pilot that saved the day when his 


plane went down over the Hudson 
River. Sullenberger believes that 
the amendment will make regulat- 
ing the airlines more difficult and 
could lead to unsafe travel. 

Both Corbett and Shuster 
show that sometimes politicians 
care more about campaign con- 
tributions than the people that 
elect them to serve. Next time an 
election comes around, which 
is the first Tuesday after the 
first Monday every year in- 
cluding 2011, please make 
sure you get in the habit of 
exercising your right to vote. 

Before voting learn about the 
candidates. Find out who is giv- 
ing money to their campaigns. 
This information is only a Google 
search away. Websites like 
OpenSecrets.org are really help- 
ful. Please take two minutes to 
register to vote, five minutes 
to research the candidates and 
five minutes to actually vote so 
Pennsylvania does not have to 
have any more regrets like Gover- 
nor Corbett’s and Representative 
Shuster’s policies. 


Disturbing from vocals to visuals 


> from MUSIC page 10 


Sesame Street actually seem as in- 
nocent as it claims to be. Instead of 
Big Bird, we’re given Alfie. ° 

Alfie, the song’s titular charac- 
ter, is Lily Allen’s delinquent little 
puppet brother who spends his 
time slowly wasting away while 
big sis cleans up after him like 
your classic, dutiful she-slave of 
the 1950s. 

First off, let’s just ignore the fact 
that we’re presented with a world 
where people can have Muppets 
for siblings. That’s fine. My issue 
is that Lily Allen seems entirely 
content throughout the video to 
let her brother’s progression into 
a drug-infested hell continue. ’m 
sorry, but if your little bro has a 
debilitating drug problem, please 
do more than wag a finger in dis- 
approval. In short, this is one of 
the few puppet situations that isn’t 
creepy because of the puppets. 


#1. 
Black. 

Girl gets out of bed. Girl 
eats cereal. Girl gets a ride to 
school in her friend’s car. Innocent 
enough I suppose. 

Wait a minute though. That’s 
a kid driving the car! Why 
is there a preteen behind the 
wheel of a convertible? And 
she’s getting in? Didn’t she 
just say she had to catch a bus? Are 
you seeing this parents? 

Okay, okay. Let’s calm down. 
Its not like they’re going out 
driving at night when it’s most 
danger-- Oh come on! I’m sure 
they’re wearing seat belts at least. 
No? Well, at least we don’t have to 
worry about the girl sitting to Ms. 
Black’s left. Apparently she only 
has a friend to her right. To hell 
with Lefty. 

And this is just a side note, but 
on the offhand chance that the 
driver just looks 12, but is really 


“Friday” by Rebecca 


18, why is he picking up 13~year- 
old girls? 

You know what? Let’s move on. 
Things couldn’t get any worse than 
that, could they? Oh wait, there’s 
arap? 

Why is there a cut away to 
a guy at least twice this girl’s 
age just driving through her 
neighborhood, talking about 
school buses? Somehow I feel 
like maybe I shouldn’t have just 
moved on earlier. Clearly someone 
should have called the police on 
this neighborhood ages ago. 

These are definitely the five 
creepiest videos that I’ve come 
across. They run the gamut 
from creeper smiles to just 
terrible parenting with just a 
dash of good ole fashioned 
child neglect. I could say that I 
hope videos like these stop coming 


_ out, but I’'d be lying. Sometimes 


it’s fun to be a little creeped out. I 
call it the Pee Wee Herman effect. 





Documentary-style play 


> jrom DEATH page 9 


About the time and effort put 
into the play, sophomore Gabri- 
elle Gasparre said, “Its amazing 
how involved the cast had to get 
in this play. I would have never 
known that they did so much 
active investigation concerning 
the subject of death. For me, that 
really makes the play that much 
more desirable to see because of 
all the probing effort that went into 
creating it.” 

As for the subject of death, San- 
chez said, “It's the only thing we 
can. count on, but we hold it at such 
a distance. 

I thought—wouldn‘t it be great 
to do a play that actually gives 
us a chance to look at it, but also 
to laugh at it, to dance with it, 
to overcome our fears about it and 
also to honor people who have 
dedicated their lives to living in 
that world.” 


“Considering that death is 
naturally such a heavy topic, lam 
excited to see how this piece ex- 
plores its features and puts a co- 
medic spin on it. I definitely want 
to go to this production just to see 
the way that death will be evalu- 
ated in a theatrical sense,” said 
freshman Lauren Bauernschmidt. 

Sanchez does acknowledge 
the fact that death is a sensitive 
subject and she embraces that 
concept. “I think the play is some- 
where between effervescent and 
irreverent humor. Its also very 
respectful. We know _ that 
there will be people in the 
audience that have dealt with loss, 
or have recently dealt with loss,” 
said Sanchez. 

Regardless of the common per- 
ceptions of death, the intent of the 
production can ultimately “work 
as a ritual catharsis in a way that 
we can all have a good laugh and 
a good cry,” said Sanchez. 
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Sports interns appreciate their experiences 


JC students pursuing various ways to continue their involvement in athletics after school 


By ANDREW REESE 





Every year, over 225 Juniata 
students participate in internships. 
Sports-related internships are 
usually pursued by students with 
health, marketing and _ business 
POEs. Athletic internships provide 
students with real world experi- 
ence and an opportunity to stay 
involved with sports after one’s 
playing days are over. 

Students with sports internships 
at Juniata work in various settings 
with unique roles. The College 
offers a few internships annually 
through the Athletic Department 
and the Sports Information De- 
partment. Also, some students are 


able to find internships elsewhere, — 


at places like Saint Francis Univer- 
sity and Penn State. 

Senior Ronnie Shrift and sopho- 
more Michelle Baker received the 
two spots as Juniata College Fit- 
ness and Conditioning interns. 

Baker learned about the intern- 
ship opportunity from a person 
who held the position last year. 
“T thought it was a unique op- 
portunity, so I talked to [Juniata 
Strength and Conditioning] Coach 
Smith about it, and here I am. I 
have learned so much from Coach 


Smith. Going through personal 
workouts with him really helped 
me learn training methods hands 
on. It is definitely better to expe- 
rience it than to simply learn it,” 
said Baker. 

Baker works with a number of 
teams and has learned that flexibil- 
ity and adjustments are key. 

“My schedule has to stay flex- 
ible because I must be available 
to accommodate different teams at 
multiple times throughout the day. 
‘You have to be able to react on the 
go and find an appropriate way to 
train each team,” said Baker. 

“T have different goals for each 
team. I’m trying to raise the fitness 
level for some teams, while some 
teams are trying to simply main- 
tain the fitness level during their 
season,” said Baker. 

Shrift worked extensively with 
the field hockey and softball 
teams. Senior softball player Al- 
lison Gerlach quickly recognized 
the advantages of working with a 
younger trainer. 

“Having a younger trainer can 
make it easier to relate to them. 
They can incorporate newer tech- 
niques and have the ability to 
be more open for questions and 
suggestions from teammates,” 


said Gerlach. 

Shrift’s main focus with the 
field hockey team was on the 
team’s flexibility, form and foot- 
work. Freshman field hockey 
player Morgan Slovin pointed out 
Shrift’s ability to adjust and tailor 
his intensity and expectations to a 
group of athletes he was not as fa- 
miliar with. 

“Ronnie would treat us like girls 
rather than football players. We 
can be trained hard but it’s nice that 
he recognizes that all teams need to 
be trained specifically for their in- 
dividual needs,” said Slovin. 

According to fellow freshman 
Taylor Bowman, the results speak 
for themselves. 

“Tn spring practices, our foot- 
work is quicker, especially on 
defense. The drills he did with us 
have really helped us overall and it 
shows in practice,” said Bowman. 

Senior Kasey Bolton received 
an internship in Saint Francis Uni- 
versity’s athletic department with 
the help of Dr. Randy Rosenberger. 
Bolton did marketing, promotions, 
event management, find raising 
and other tasks within the athletic 
department for various teams. 

“T gained a lot from my intern- 
ship. I learned how to be a better 


leader and how to manage a bud- 
get. The department was smail, 
but it was a Division I program so 
there was a lot to be done,” said 
Bolton. “Being able to work in the 
sports industry has always been a 
goal of mine. I think the competi- 
tion aspect of it makes it not seem 
like work, but something that I re- 
ally want to do.” 

The main goals for all the in- 
terns are to learn, gain experience, 
network and ultimately figure out 
if what they are doing is some- 
thing they would like to pursue as 
a career. 

Senior Steph Strauss has ac- 
complished all of that and more. 
Strauss, who recently completed 
her final season playing on the Ju- 
niata women’s volleyball team, re- 
ceived a Sports Marketing Intern- 
ship at Penn State. 

“Coordinating and planning 
events for such a large school was 
a good opportunity for me to judge 
what type of atmosphere I would 
prefer to work in. I enjoy work- 
ing at the Division II level much 
more. I really like the small and 
comfortable atmosphere here at 
Juniata,” said Strauss. 

Strauss enjoys Juniata’s atmo- 
sphere so much that she recently 


accepted the position as assistant 
women’s volleyball coach. She has 
used her experience as an intern 
to not only boost her resume, but 
also to learn more about her own 
strengths and weaknesses, focus- 
ing on improving herself before 
she transitions to a paid position 
next fall. 

“A weakness of mine has been 
not speaking up enough in meet- 


‘ings and not voicing my opinion. 


But, with my internship I go to a 
lot of meetings on a daily basis and 
it’s helping me get over any un- 
certainty I have while helping me 
gain confidence at the same time,” 
said Strauss. 

Sports internships, on campus 
and elsewhere, provide students 
with real world experience and 
networking opportunities hard to 
come by in the classroom. Asking 
questions and pursuing internship 
opportunities early are the best 
ways to obtain any internship, es- 
pecially one involving sports. 

Bolton, along with every other 
intern, is extremely thankful for 
everything he learned from his 
experience. “My internship taught 
me a lot of things that I’m sure I 
will be able to use in my future ca- 
reer,” said Bolton. 





“Noon ball” one of Juniata’s best kept secrets 
Basketball brings campus community together for exercise, competition and fun 


By Dimitri Ross 


When basketball is spoken of in 
relation to Juniata College, chanc- 
es are people would think about 
the men’s and women’s NCAA 
intercollegiate teams. 

That is not the only basketball 
played on campus, though. 

“Noon ball” is played at noon on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
in the Kennedy Sports and recre- 
ation Center. It is a big part of the 
Juniata community as well, despite 
the fact that most students have no 
idea what it is. 

A peek into the gym at noon on 
these weekdays will show a variety 
of people coming together to play 
the game that they love. They all 
play with a great deal of passion. 

The person who has played the 
longest is Tom McDowell. He has 
been playing noon ball three days a 
week for over 20 years. He started 
playing to stay in condition as well 
as to fight high cholesterol. 

McDowell said, “I originally 
started because of high cholesterol. 
Playing noon ball has helped me 
tremendously over the years in 
that aspect.” 

Noon ball has helped McDowell 
in ways other than health as well. 

McDowell said, “I’m a lawyer 
and noon ball has helped me get 
clients over the years. It has also 
made my social life much richer. I 
have made many friends over the 
years and I am grateful for that.” 

McDowell is not the only one 
who enjoys noon ball. 

Steve Kirk said, “I have been 
playing noon ball since about 
2000. I was invited by a friend, 
and I have been coming back ever 
since. I just feel at home here. I 
really enjoy the comradery of the 
guys who play. Also I just have a 


huge love for the game. Noon ball 
gives me the opportunity to play 
while still staying in shape. It’s a 
win-win situation for me.” 

Kirk went on to say, “Basketball 
is an outlet for me. Whenever I’m 
having a bad day I can go play ball 
and my problems go away for a 
little while. It is a great stress re- 
liever for me.” 

Another player with an interest- 
ing story is Jesse McCracken. He 
began playing about two years ago 
when he began to work at Salsa 
Rica in Eagles Landing. 

McCracken said, “I play noon 
ball because it is relaxing. When 
I have some time off it is a good 
place to come to get away. It helps 
that all of the guys are friendly and 
easy to get along with. It is just an 
all around good time.” 

When I walked into the gym it 
was obvious to me that everyone 
was having a good time. They 
were all laughing and joking. 

Despite the friendliness of the 
guys it was obviously very com- 
petitive. The players definitely 
play to win. They do not play 
for a championship, recognition 
or money, just for the love of 
the game. 

McDowell said, “I really enjoy 
playing with these guys. It is good 
friendly competition. Just the op- 
portunity to be a part of the Juniata 
athletic community is a pretty big 
deal to me. I like the ability to get 
to know all of the coaches.” 

Another cool factor about 
noon ball is the diversity of 
the participants. 

There are young players, old 
players. There are tall guys, 
short guys, black guys and white 
guys. The players enjoy play- 
ing with people from so many 
different backgrounds. 
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On April 6, a basketball game known as “Noon ball” takes place in Kennedy Sports and Recreation Center. 
Noon ball occurs a few times per week and can be played by everyone including students, faculty, alumni and 
people who aren’t associated with the Juniata community. Jesse McCracken (left), an active participant of 
Noon bail, is trying to get past Claudia McDowell (right), Juniata Assistant Women’s Basketball coach. 


Kirk said, “One of my favorite 
things about noon ball is the abil- 
ity to play against different people. 
I really think it is cool how people 
from different backgrounds can 
come together and have a good 
time doing the same thing.” 

The noon ball players are big 
supporters of the Juniata commu- 
nity as well. 

An older gentleman named 


Ed Mansberger plays noon ball 
and is also one of the biggest 
supporters of the Juniata Men’s 


. Basketball team. 


Mansberger is at the majority of 
basketball practices and is at every 
home game. 

As a men’s basketball player 
myself, I am really glad to have 
Mansberger around. He is a re- 
ally nice guy and is always there to 


talk to. 

Noon bali has evolved into a 
phenomena quickly becoming ap- 
preciated by the campus commu- 
nity. It is safe to say noon ball is no 
longer an informal activity. 

While noon ball is not officially 
a part of the athletic program, it 
is a staple in the Juniata commu- 
nity and should be celebrated a lot 
more than it is. 
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Volleyball misses out on Molten’s 
Men's team to face PSU for trip to D-1 Final Four 


By Cameron ANDREW 





The men’s volleyball team will 
play in the post season after miss- 
ing the cut during the 2010 season. 
However, we will have to wait un- 
til the official NCAA tournament 
of the 2012 season to compete for 
a DI National Championship. 

We had an excellent chance 
to win a birth to the DIII Molten 
National Championship this sea- 
son, but it barely slipped though 
our fingers. 

_ We headed to Springfield Col- 
lege on Fnday, Apr. 1 for the big- 
gest match of the season. If we 
won we would have clinched a 
spot in the Molten tournament. We 
started out the match very slowly 
and quickly fell down two sets 
to the scores of 21-25 and 19-25. 
With our chance at the title holding 
on by a thread, we had to find some 
heart and fight back. 

We did just that and won the 
next two sets 25-19 and 25-19 to 
pull the match even at two sets 
apiece and force a fifth game. The 
final set was back and forth and 
was push into extra points until the 
game was untimely decided at 17- 
19 Springfield. 

It was a heartbreaking loss, and 
we were all distraught after letting 
the match slip away. However, our 
season was not over yet and we 
still have a chance to do something 
that has never been done in Juniata 
athletic history before. 

After losing to Springfield, the 
following day we easily beat The 
New Jersey Institute of Technol- 
ogy, which locked up the first seed 
in the EIVA Hay division. 

Taking first place in the Hay 


guarantees that we will get a 
chance to play for the ETVA cham- 
pionship and ultimately a trip to 
the DI Final Four. However, to get 
to the DI Final Four we are going 
to have to beat Penn State, which 
has never been accomplished by 
the Juniata men’s volleyball team. 

Junior Setter John Almquist 
said, “Not playing for a DITI Na- 
tional Championship stinks, but 
ultimately competing against 
Penn State and George Mason 
in the EIVA championship is 
pretty great.” 

Sophomore middle John Prout 
said, “Of course we wanted to win 
Molten’s but your plans don’t al- 
ways work out and now we have 
to work harder to make a push for 
the EIVA title.” 

Head Coach Kevin Moore felt 
the same way as his players say- 
ing, “Clearly not having the op- 
portunity to represent the ETVA at 
the Molten’s is tough. I don’t want 
to use the word disappointment 
because the way the team played 
in the match [at Springfield] and 
fought back really showed what 
type of character we have.” 

“Tt stings because it was one of 
our goals at the beginning of the 
year. However, we have another 
opportunity in front of us. Having 
won the Hay division, we have an 
opportunity to get a good match up 
with a team we have already seen,” 
also said Moore. 

Prout also said, “I don’t see a 
better chance than this year, in fact, 
it’s our last chance,” 

With the forming of an official 
NCAA DIII National Champi- 
onship next year, this is our last 
chance to compete for the oppor- 
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tunity to play in the DI Final Four. 

“I know my freshman year we 
made it to the [ETVA] finals and 
gave Penn State a run but if we can 
upset them in our last chance to get 
an EIVA title, that would be big,” 
said Almquist. 

Sophomore setter Rob Strauss 
feels the same as his teammates 
saying, “It is really unfortunate that 
we didn’t make Molten’s because 
we want to win a DIII champion- 
ship so badly, that’s why we’re all 
here. But now with EIVA’s, we 
have new life and I really think we 
can beat Penn State and advance to 
the DI Final Four. This is our year.” 

Senior libero Dan Follett said, 
“Being the first DIT team to make 
it to the DI Final Four would be a 
tremendous accomplishment and 
a great way to end my volleyball 
career. Juniata Volleyball would 
go down in history as being the 
only DIT school to achieve such 
an accomplishment. Being apart 
of something like that would 
be an incredible experience for 
not only me, but for Juniata and 
my teammates.” 

I too was very disappointed 
at not getting to play for a DIlI 
championship, but I know I’ll 
have two more years to accom- 
plish that. However, this being 
our last chance at the EIVA title, 
there nothing more that I would 
rather achieve. 

After our disappointing sea- 
son last year, which led to being 
bumped out of the Tait division, as 
well as not being able to play for 
the DUI National Championship, 
winning the EIVA would show 
that we are the best team in Divi- 
sion III and overall one of the top 
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Senior Chris Vrooman spikes the ball during the April 8 game versus 
Sacred Heart University, The Eagles went on to win the match 3-0. 


collegiate volleyball teams in the 
entire nation. 

“We now have two weeks to 
prepare and at this point in the 
season it’s more maintenance and 
keeping fresh than training. So our 
repetitions will be fewer but we 
will do more competing in prac- 
tice to keep that competitive edge 


to get ready for the tournament,” 
said Moore. 

We are eager to begin the chal- 
lenge of tackling this lofty goal. 
We are now preparing for April 23, 
when we will play the third place 
team from the Tait division in the 
first round of the EIVA playoffs. 
Come out and show your support! 





Track and field squad hosts rare home meet 
Community relishes unique opportunity to witness seb ESMPEsE:O on sie 


By Ros Scavutz 


On April 2 the track team held 
its first meet at Juniata in years. 
Juniata track members competed 
against Susquehanna, Frostburg 
State, Goucher and a few students 
from the Penn State Track Club. 

“Tt was definitely a new experi- 
ence for us,” said sophomore Me- 
lissa King. The occasion marked 
the first time both freshmen and 
sophomores were able to compete 
in track events at Juniata. 

With the meet being the first 
in years held in Huntingdon, 
members of the team noticed 
many differences. 

“Tt was different from a normal 
meet,” said junior Nick Bauer. 
“Usually we have to get up su- 
per early; here you walk out of 
your room and you're there,” 
said Bauer. 

For many Juniata students, it 
was their first time seeing a track 
meet. Students found it both in- 
teresting and different to be able 
to witness a new athletic event 
at Juniata. 

“T’m used to watching volleyball 
here, this was a new experience for 
me,” said junior Harrison Grubb. 

The meet was well attended by 
the Juniata community and track 
members took notice. 

“Tt showed everyone that the 
track team does exist after not 
having a home meet last year,” 
said sophomore distance runner 


Kelsey Burton. 

“(The turnout] was actually 
pretty good,” said Bauer. 

While the turnout was consid- 
ered a success, members of the 
track team had varying opinions 
on what it was like to see friends 
and family at the events. 

“Having friends and family here, 
that was kind of weird. It was both 
inspirational but also a distraction 
for some people,” said Bauer. 

“Tt was nice to see classmates 
out supporting us since they typi- 
cally can’t,” said King. 

Hosting the meet at home pro- 
vided advantages to Juniata track 
and field members that they nor- 
mally do not have the chance to 
benefit from. 

“Being familiar with the track 
and throwing cages made all the 
athletes more comfortable,” said 
King. “It improved everyone’s de- 
meanor to be on our own turf.” 

When asked as to why Juniata 
hasn’t held many previous track 
meets, Bauer said, “We don’t have 
an indoor track, so people don’t re- 
ally know us for that. I think our 
facilities are pretty nice but it’s just 
a location thing. We’re kind of in 
the middle of nowhere.” 

Other schools will begin to take 
increased notice of the Juniata 
track and field program after visit- 
ing the college. 

“We're hosting the landmark 
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Senior Megan McQuillan runs the 3000 meter steeplechase. McQuillan’s personal best time is currently sec- 
ond on the Juniata all-time record list for this event. On a cold day, she pushed through the race and earned 
second place. Closely followed by two competitors from Susquehanna, she hurdles over the plank during 


Juniata’s home meet on April 2. 
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Young pitching staff riding depth to success 


Rookie hurlers, experienced arms work together to form formidable combo 


By ANDREW Hirsa 


The 2011 Juniata baseball 
team’s pitching staff is deeper than 
ever before. With this depth comes 
the expectation to get the job done 
day in and day out. 

Junior pitcher Matt Regan has 
taken a new role on the staff, which 
is relatively inexperienced in terms 
of innings logged in each pitcher’s 
respective collegiate careers. 

“I consider myself one of the 
leaders of the pitching staff. I came 
from the same spot the underclass- 
men did, and I try to develop our 
staffas a whole. When it’s my time 
to pitch I try and go out to give 
our team the best chance to win,” 
said Regan. 

Each year, players need to un- 
derstand what the coaching staff is 
asking them to do as individuals in 
order to help the team as a whole. 

“IT am most pleased with the 
ability of our pitchers to accept 
their roles on the team. We have 
an abundance of relief arms, and 
sometimes people just don’t see 
the field. It is hard to sit three 
or four games without throw- 
ing a pitch. But when our guys 
are called on, they are ready to 
do the job,” said Assistant Coach 
Adam Spadafora. 

One of the main goals for the 
staff this year is to focus and ex- 


ecute each time they are on the 
mound. Much of this has to do with 
consistency, which has plagued the 
team in recent years. 

“To be successful this year we 
need the pitching staff as a whole 
to come out every game and give 
good innings. None of us want 
to see a guy struggling out there. 
It’s tough to transition from high 
school where every guy was the 
best pitcher on his team and proba- 
bly in the league,” said Regan, who 
is currently tied for the team lead in 
wins with 2 and has struck out 41 
batters in 34 imnings pitched. 

Regan currently sports a .219 
batting average against, which 
ranks second to only senior Na- 
than Burkey on the team, who 
boasts a .208 batting average 
against (BAA). The entire staff’s 
combined BAA is .310, a number 
lower than recent years. This sta- 
tistic is a solid measure of consis- 
tency among the pitchers. 

Keeping the batting average low 
is essential for a good staff, but al- 
lowing runners to reach first base 
via walk or hit by pitch defeats 
the purpose. 

“We have a tendency to walk 
and hit a bunch of batters, as well 
as fall behind in key situations. It 
is basically the middle point of our 
season and these things need to be 
corrected. The faster these pitch- 


ers can learn that, the quicker they 
will grow as players and develop 
into the pitchers they need to be,” 
said Spadafora, currently in his 
second season as an assistant for 
the Eagles. 

Although. the season has not 
gone as planned for the Eagles, 
they still have the opportunity to 
make the playoffs. 

“We need to focus on each and 


“Every time I’m on 
the mound is another 
chance for me to make 
myself better.” 


-Ben Sealy, 
Senior closer 


every game from here on out in or- 
der to become the playoff team we 
believe we are capable of being,” 
said senior closer Ben Sealy, who 
assumed the role of closer toward 
the end of last season. 

“Every time I’m on the mound 
is another chance for me to make 
myself better. Being able to focus 
and pitch well in games that don’t 
matter as much will pay off in the 


end when I need to be at my best, 


for the playoff push,” said Sealy, 
who leads the team in saves with 3 
and is also tied for the team lead in 
wins with 2. 


Many of the Eagle pitchers are 
used in relief roles out of the bull- 
pen, which may not be the easiest 
task to perform. 

“As a relief pitcher, we need 
to stay mentally focused in case 
we get the call late in the game to 
come in,” said senior reliever Mar- 
ty Hauck, who is the only member 
of the pitching staff to not issue a 
walk this season. 

Hauck, who many say has the 
greatest pickoff move in the Land- 
mark Conference, began his career 
as a starter but has. since moved 
into the bullpen. 

The relievers are only needed if 
the starters begin to falter late in 
the game. This year, the starters 
have a bend but not break mental- 
ity and that seems to be working. 

“My outlook is these starters 
need to have a killer mentality. I 
hate to say it, but we need ‘Cookie 
Swag’ every time we step on that 
mound. Now ‘Cookie Swag’ is 
based off of our freshman pitcher 
Ryan Morrison. The kid knows 
that he’s better than the hitter ev- 
ery time he throws a pitch. Every- 
one needs a little ‘Cookie Swag’,” 
said Spadafora. 

The Eagles’ next conference 
game will come at home against 
the United States Merchant Marine 
Academy on Saturday, April 16 
at 1:00 PM. 





Juniata tennis pushing to finish spring season strong 
Men’s and women’s teams striving for excellence in pursuit of potential playoff spots 


By Erin L. McGintey 


The men’s and women’s ten- 
nis teams are currently sitting in 
between a rock and a hard spot. 
With only two more confer- 
ence matches left for the wom- 
en’s team, and three conference 
matches left for the men’s team, 
both teams are looking to finish 
strong to qualify for the Landmark 
Conference playoffs. 

The men’s first conference win 
came this past Saturday with an 
8-1 win over Goucher. The men 
swept the doubles round and won 
every singles position except for 
number two. 

Freshman Eliott Perow knew 
the men’s team was off to the right 
start yesterday. “It felt good to be 
able to go into singles knowing that 
we had a 3-0 lead already. It takes 
some of the pressure off since we 
only have to win two more singles 
to clinch it.” 

On the other hand, the women’s 
team suffered a 7-2 loss to make 
this their fourth consecutive Land- 
mark Conference loss. Junior Hil- 
ary Walsh was the only victorious 
Eagle in singles, while the combi- 
nation of freshman Megan Phil- 
lips and sophomore Stacie Beegle 


were the only victorious doubles. 


team to beat Goucher. 

Senior Laruen Perow has the 
experience to know what the 
team needs to work on in order 
to accomplish their goals for the 
season. “TI think we should really 
work on doubles. That way if we 
win we can get those three points 
off the get-go, then we only have to 
win two singles to give us enough 
points to win the match. That 
would be key to winning these 
next two matches.” 


Since spring season started, the 
women’s and men’s team have 
compiled almost identical con- 
ference records. With both hav- 
ing losses to Drew, Scranton, and 
Goucher, the men are sitting at a 
1-3 in conference while the wom- 
en’s team sits at 0-4 in the Land- 
mark, Overall, the men’s team is 
5-8 with the women’s team look- 
ing at a 6-8 season since the begin- 
ning of the school year. 

E. Perow knows what the team 
needs to do to continue to build 
on their record. “We need to stay 
consistent and keep working hard. 
It won’t be easy to win-out, but if 


-we stay confident and continue to 


build, then we should be able to 
do it.” 

Luckily for the men’s team, 
there is one more team in confer- 
ence than the women’s, Merchant 
Marine. With one extra team in 
conference play, the men still have 
some breathing room to qualify. 
“T would like to see us make it to 
the playoffs,” said E. Perow. “Our 
team is young so it would be a 
good experience to make it to the 
playoffs and will give us some- 
thing to look forward to in the up- 
coming years” 

The women’s team has. faced 
some hardships during the past 
two weeks. Playing in the num- 
ber one spot, junior starter, Katie 
Healy, has been out due to injury 
for the past few weeks. With the 
number one spot being vacant, ev- 
ery spot behind that moves up. For 
example, the number two moves 
to number one, and number three 
moves to number two. Conse- 
quently, the entire team is bumped 
up and is playing at a higher spot 
than originally seeded or antici- 
pated. This causes a shift in the 
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Senior Laura Gregory gets ready to send the ball back over the net with a powerful backhand in her match 
against Goucher on April 9. Gregory is hoping to help the women’s team to late-season success to secure a 
berth in the Landmark Conference Playoffs. The men’s team is also working toward achieving a berth. 


playing level. 
“Tt hurt us this year. We only 


had six players to start with, so 
it’s a rough season. Everybody is 
moved up. I’m a four player and 
everyone is used to their spot, so 
with Katie being out, everybody 
moves up and that one spot makes 
a huge difference,” said senior 
L. Perow. 

The weather has also played 
a factor this the spring season. 
Opening games in Hilton Head 
South Carolina were cancelled and 


since traveling back to Huntingdon 
some games have been postponed. 
Because of the inclement weather, 
the tennis teams have been forced 
to play back to back matches in a 
weekend, most recently important 
conference games against Drew 
and Scranton. 

“Drew and Scranton are two of 
the best teams in the conference, 
and we have been mixing our 
lineup constantly so it has been 
difficult to get in a rhythm,” said E. 
Perow. “Even though we got beat 


in both, it is in the past and hope- 
fully we will get another chance at 
them in the playoffs. 

“Tt has been the worst weather 
season out of all of my four years 
here,” said L. Perow. “It was just 
exhausting. We had to travel to 
Drew in New Jersey, which was 
four and a half hours away, travel 
back to Huntingdon and then play 
the next match the next day. I think 
if we didn’t have to travel and it 
would have been at home it would 
have been nicer.” 
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Junior Kristyn Ginter, a thrower on the track and field team, smiles while she wields her javelin during warm- 


ups for her event. Kristyn grabbed second place in the javelin throw at Juniata’s recent home meet on April 2. 
The meet marked the first opportunity for Eagle freshmen and sophomores to perform for their home crowd. 
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Athletes made the most of their chance to perform for the home crowd 
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championships here on April 30 
and 31,” said King. 

Not only will holding future 
meets at Juniata impact how oth- 
ers view the track team, but it will 
also play a role in changing the 
program altogether. 

“Hopefully it means more meets 
at Juniata,” said King. “After see- 
ing how fun track meets can be to 
watch, hopefully more people will 
come out to support.” 

Members on the track and 


field team believe hosting the 
Landmark Championships at Ju- 
niata in late April will provide 
a much needed publicity boost 
for both Juniata students and 
other universities. 

“T think it’ll give us a little bit 
more reputation, especially hav- 
ing the Landmark meet here,” 
said Bauer. 

Bauer continued, saying, “It'll 
make the other schools recognize 
us and maybe we can keep having 
home meets.” 

Many track members hold hopes 


that the Landmarks will get Juniata 
future home meets; they also real- 


“Hosting the home 
meet was something 
that got us [the team] 
really excited to have 
championships at 
home,” 


-Kelsey Burton, 
Sophomore 


ize the excitement surrounding the 
championships. 

“Hosting the home. meet was 
something that got us [the team] 
really excited to have champion- 
ships at home,” said Burton. 

‘The track meet was not only a 
success in terms of tumout, but 
also overall performance. 

Juniata finished with eight first 
place finishes on the day. 

“Overall everyone did okay for 
themselves,” said Bauer when 
asked how the team did as a whole. 

With continued practice and de- 


termination, the expectations are 
to gain continued improvement as 
a team. 

The track team will continue to 
practice and prepare throughout 
the month of April for the Land- 
mark Championships. 

Having a large turnout for the 
first home meet this year has 
sparked the team’s excitement 
about holding the championships, 
looking forward to another great 
turnout. Team members hope the 
student body is ready to come out 
and show their support. 





Despite losses, softball making improvements 
Team’s hitting making huge strides, hopes to translate resurgance to defense 


By Jon PuuMer 


Juniata’s softball team, despite 
a number of losses this season, 
showed signs of change against 
Elizabethtown on April 6. The of- 
fense mustered 18 combined runs 
in the doubleheader, but yielded 
26. The team, now 2-20 overall 
and 0-4 in the conference, begins 
a stretch of conference games, 
which will ultimately decide the 
team’s playoff fate. 

The Eagles have recently shown 
an upward trend in runs scored, 
going from one run in two games 
against Catholic, to two runs 
against St. Vincent, to four against 
Drew. This was capped by a 13- 
run performance in the first game 
of two against E-town, which is 
the team’s best offensive showing 
this season. 

Freshman catcher Meghan 
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Decker was ecstatic about the 
newfound offensive prominence. 
“The biggest strength is that our 
hitting has really come along since 
the beginning of the season,” she 
said. “I don’t think hitting is an is- 
sue any longer.” 

Junior infielder and catcher 
Amanda Gerlach agreed with 
these statements. “We definitely 
started hitting better. Our hitting 
has picked up,” said Gerlach. She 
was not quick to forget the struggle 
at the plate, however. “We’ve defi- 
nitely lost a lot of close games, and 
we're leaving a huge amount of 
runners on base. We'd have a bet- 
ter record if we were executing in 
those situations.” 

Pitching has been inconsistent 
for the team. The five pitchers 
on the team, all freshmen, have a 
combined ERA of 7.52. “There’s 
room for improvement,” said Ger- 


lach. “It’s been an eye-opener to 
see some of these teams, to see 
the way they hit. I think that if 
they take that and figure out what 
they need to improve on, that’s a 
good experience.” 

Decker concurred. “Because our 
defense as a whole does not make 
errors, the thing that’s hurting us is 
the young pitchers... Some have 
never played at a level like this be- 
fore,” said Decker. The team has 
29 errors this season, averaging 
less than two errors per game. 

Gerlach pointed out that reach- 
ing the playoffs and succeeding 
is not a far-fetched idea. “We still 
have a chance because we have 
eight conference games left,” said 
Gerlach. “We probably: have to 
pull some upsets, but there’s no 
reason that we can’t do that.” 

The team is training hard for this 
final leg of the season. The man- 


Uy 


ner in which they train changes 
constantly, however. “It depends 
on the last game that we played,” 
said Decker. “We don’t concen- 
trate hardcore on the mistakes 
that we made, it won’t get us to 
move forward. We’re making sure 
everything we do is as_ perfect 
as possible.” 

The girls are still very enthu- 
siastic about playing, despite this 
season’s record. “We haven’t 
given up,” Gerlach said, “... 
and we haven’t lost the sense 
of competitiveness.” 

Decker agreed with these 
thoughts. “We’re doing every- 
thing we can to keep the morale up 
through weekly team meetings,” 
said Decker. “Knowing that we 
have the ability to win is the big- 
gest thing. I have high hopes of go- 
ing to the playoffs this year.” 

When asked how Coach John 
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Houck was dealing with the losses, 
Gerlach said, “It’s frustrating for 
him, as well as all the coaches, just 
trying to figure out what is miss- 
ing. As far as toward the. team, 
they’ve been positive, pointing out 
that we are improving and trying 
to look at things that we could be 
doing better.” 

Decker voiced. a similar obser- 
vation. 

“They’ve had winning seasons 
the past couple of years. They’ve 
told us that it’s hard for them. This 
is hard for me too, but we’re go- 
ing to get through it. No one likes 
to lose, especially them. They al- 
ways tell us that they’re proud of 
us, which is reassuring. But just 
because they tell us that they’re 
proud, doesn’t mean we’re going 
to stop playing hard,” said Decker. 
Juniata has not had a losing season 
since 2007. 

The team is trying to keep things 
light-hearted. “We have locker 
buddies. So before every confer- 
ence game, whoever your locker 
buddy is, you decorate their locker 
and write motivational things, give 
them snacks, and it’s a secret. On 
the last conference game, we tell 
each other who it is,” said Gerlach. 

Decker described another spirit- 
lifting activity that occurs at games. 
“The infield does this thing before 
every game, and each player sticks 
their foot on the mound and says 
something clever, usually some- 
thing funny about the other team, 
so that you can laugh before you 
go into the inning,” said Decker. 

Gerlach had a positive atti- 
tude toward the overall trend of 
the team. 

“Despite what the record’s re- 
flecting, we are showing improve- 
ment. If you’re out there having a 
good time, then it’s not terrible,” 
said Gerlach. 
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Juniata Studen 


By. Joun T. HUFFSTETLER 


Beginning last Friday, April 
8, and continuing until April 19, 
two Juniata College students 
will exhibit ceramic pieces and 
book-inspired art at the Hunt- 
ingdon Arts Council’s Art Space 
in downtown Huntingdon. 

For seniors Laura Campbell and 
Roy Holm, this is their capstone 
experience at Juniata. 

“We like to think of Juniata as 
a great supporter of the arts,” said 
a member of Juniata’s administra- 
tion. 

“There are a lot of talented stu- 
dents creating a lot of exceptional 
artwork that really makes Juniata 
proud. And we feel like that work 
should be displayed as far from Ju- 
niata as possible.” 


Where on campus? 





the SHALLOT 

“Tn order to distinguish it,” he 
added after a pause. 

“Just get it away, far far away,” 
he said while making pushing ges- 
tures in the air, “Then, hopefully, 
the attention is focused on the artist 
and not the school.” 

Both Campbell and Holm were 
enthralled in artistry and unable 
to comment on this opportunity. 
However, many students hailed 
their achievements. 

“Oh yeah, art,” said freshman 
Alex Smith. “Yeah, art, good 
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Do you know where the above picture was taken? 
Send your guess to “The Juniatian” at 


a a 





juniatian@juniata.edu. 
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stuff man.” 

When asked if he frequented 
the Museum of Art, Smith looked 
confused. 

“We have a Museum of Art?” 

“T love their work,” said sopho- 
more Hillary Hutchinson. “I mean, 
I saw a poster for their exhibit and 
it looked neat.” 

Juniata is also currently display- 
ing art in many places around cam- 
pus. Photographs from students 
in a photography class are beauti- 
fully showcased in the basement of 
Carnegie Hall, where sunlight can- 
not negatively affect them. 

Glass figures from students in 
the glass blowing class are kept 
safe in the basement of von Liebig, 
where they are at less of a risk of 
being nudged by passersby. 

Student pottery created at the pot 
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shop is kept away from campus to 
retain their structural integrity. 

Fictional written work is liter- 
ally published and distributed un- 
derground. 

And student woodcarvings are 
frequently burned in the furnaces 
at Facilities in place of fossil fuels 
in an effort to be more sustainable. 

“You look around and you see, 


‘well not literally see, but realize 


that there is a lot of art happening 
on Juniata’s campus,” said senior 
Kristine Jacobson. 

Juniata has a long history of 
treating artists in this way, with 
great respect. 

Recently, on April 2, Juniata 
College’s Museum of Art, located 
in Carnegie Hall, finished show- 
casing student artwork. The annual 
event demonstrates Juniata’s com- 


t Artwork Displayed Off-Campus 


mitment and appreciation of art. 

“As an artist, I found it 
very rewarding,” said junior 
Brandon Burton. 

“Instead of my stuff just collect- 
ing dust in my dorm room, where 
only the seven other guys in my 
suite would see it, I had a huge 
audience admiring my work. I 
counted three people looking at it, 
and that was just during the open- 
ing reception. Multiply that by 37 
and that’s over 100 people.” 

Juniata College is committed 
to continuing to support artists on 
campus. 

So, next time you’re in a base- 
ment, dark corner, or dusty, vacant 
room, or somewhere entirely off- 
campus, look around and you will 
probably find a beautiful display 
of Juniata student artwork. 





The Indiscernible Orb 


The Horoscopes in alignment for this week... 


By Hurr Tae Micury Diviner 


M Scorpio 

Empty Bowls was last Saturday, 
which I assume is a group-fasting 
event. Perhaps it’s time you gave 
up some items you think are neces- 
sary. Take a fast from the “essen- 
tials” like TV or Facebook. Some 
people recently went barefoot for a 
day. Try going without clothes at 
all. I even hear there’s a Relay for 
Life lap dedicated to just that. 


Ul Pisces 
Death: A Comedy With Music 
performances will start soon. Get 
a head start laughing at serious 
subjects. Did someone stub their 
toe? It’s okay to chuckle. Going 


through a tough breakup? You 
can mask your pain by laugh- 
ing in your ex-significant other’s 
face. Actually dealing with death? 
Smile knowing mortality is life’s 
only certainty. 

QO 

~~ Sagittarius 

All Class Night is a time to both 

show school spirit and unity as 
a student body and a time to cre- 
ate hard-edged divisions between 
classes. Whether you participate 
or just attend, make sure to show 
your Juniata spirit by denouncing 
and belittling 3/4s of Juniata. 


*" Virgo 
Junk Week is an annual spring 


event in Huntingdon where resi- 
dents shed some unnecessary bag- 
gage. Start deciding now what to 
discard. Don’t be afraid to say, “I 
don’t need this anymore.” Get rid 
of old shoes, old clothes, old dia- 
ries. And are you sure you really 
need that flat screen TV or that old 
iPad 1? 


}€ Gemini 

Now is the time to start thinking 
of your summer plans. As a sum- 
mer zodiac, this should be easy for 
you. Sure, a summer job or intern- 
ship sounds responsible, but it’s 
okay to push the limit a little and 
sowing your wild oats, And I don’t 
mean farming. 
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Police search finds marijuana an 


By Saran MF DotTTer 


Senior Andrew Reese and fresh- 
man Benjamin Wilt were arrested 
by Huntingdon Borough Police 
(HDPD) on felony drug charges 
on Monday, April 25. Reese and 
Wilt were allegedly trafficking 
marijuana, according to “The 
Daily News.” 

The two students were released 
on bail. Neither student responded 
to requests for comment. 

* The use or distribution of mari- 
juana is considered a serious of- 
fense under the Pathfinder “ ... 
which could lead to separation 
from the college [sic].” College 
policies apply to students whether 
they live on or off campus. 

Dean of Students Kris Clark- 


PIRATES OF 
THE INTERNET 
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son declined to comment on the 
specific disciplinary measures to 
be taken in the case of Reese and 
Wilt, but did comment on policy. 

“Generally, even in severe cas- 
es where there’s clear evidence 
of trafficking, that’s going to be 
probably suspension as opposed 
to expulsion,” said Clarkson. Ex- 
pulsion means a student is perma- 
nently dismissed from the College 
and may never return. Suspension 
means that a student must leave 
campus or vacate College property 
for a specific period of time. The 
student may then reapply to return 
to Juniata. 

The Pathfinder states that stu- 
dents who are charged with felony 
level offenses are not permitted 
to continue until the offenses are 
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resolved. “These are very serious 
pending charges. The basic prin- 
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Senior and freshman arrested on drug charges 


PHOTOS ACCESSD FROM STUDENT DIRECTORY 
Senior Andrew Reese and freshman Benjamin Wilt were arrested on 
Monday, April 25. Drug felony charges are pending for the students. 


ciple would be to assume some in- 
nocence,” said Clarkson. 


d drug paraphernalia in students’ possession 


Reese and Wilt were arrested 
with only a week of classes re- 
maining in the semester. Accord- 
ing to Clarkson, the students will 
most likely be able to finish the se- 
mester. “Any action taken against 
the students would likely come 
after they’ve had an opportunity to 
complete the classes they’re cur- 
rently involved in,” said Clarkson. 
“Tf it were a senior ... I certainly 
want him to be able to finish his 
courses and complete his degree.” 
As of press time, it is uncertain 
whether Reese will be able to pro- 
cess at graduation with his class. 

“Tt was upsetting to see some- 
thing so drastic happen to a fel- 
low student. However, I am glad 


> see DRUG BUST page 7 





Performing arts professor departs after 14 years 
Leaving behind a.legacy, Belser moves on to reshape program at UNC Wilmington 


By ALEX SHOPE 


Professor of theatre Andrew 
Belser recently accepted a teach- 
ing position at the University of 
North Carolina (UNC) Wilming- 
ton. Belser will be leaving his po- 
sition as head of the theatre depart- 
ment here at Juniata and will be 
the chair of theatre, artistic director 
and producer at UNC Wilmington. 

Belser began teaching at Juniata 
14 years ago during a time of un- 
certainty for the theatre depart- 
ment. “When I got here it was 
kind of a transitional period and I 
was kind of restarting the program, 


building it from the ground up,” 
said Belser. 

At first, Belser. did not even 
teach in typical classrooms. “We 
rehearsed a lot in dorm basements. 
I taught acting in South lounge,” 
said Belser. 

Over the next decade and a half, 
Belser managed to do just what he 
had set out to do: rebuild the pro- 
gram. Today, the program has now 
grown considerably. “It’s very dif- 
ferent, and now we have 45 POE 
majors, a building and a flourish- 
ing program,” said Belser. 

“T can honestly say that I would 
not be here if it was not for Andy 


Belser,” said junior Kevin Whit- 


mire. “A lot of the stuff Andy of- 
fered, they don’t usually do until 
grad programs at Yale. It’s difficult 
I think for the community here at 
Juniata to understand how impact- 
ing it is and life changing.” 

With the growth of the program 
came obvious problems due to the 
increased size. “We don’t have 
the faculty that a program our size 
would typically have,” said Belser. 
Currently, there are only two fac- 
ulty members within the program, 
Belser and assistant professor of 
theatre arts Kate Clarke. 

The theatre program makes up 


for not having numerous faculty 
members “because we have all 
these guest artists coming in,” said 
Belser. “We have a thing called 
performance lab which brings 
in professionals to teach. That’s 
akin to a biology or chemistry 
lab. Its three days a week and a 
lot of hours.” 

The network of artists, directors 
and performers that come to Ju- 
niata is referred to as “The Grav- 
ity Project.” This aspect of the Ju- 
niata theatre program sets it apart 
from all other programs. “[The 
program] is built on a network of 
professional artists. That’s the real 


bread and butter of the program,” 
said Belser. 

“(The Gravity Project] has 
been something Andy has cre- 
ated here. And it’s completely 
unique. There’s no other program 
in the country that does this,” said 
Clarke. It was unique aspects of 
the program that Belser created 
here at Juniata that made him at- 
tractive to UNC Wilmington who 
were looking to take their program 
to a national level. 

With Belser’s departure, Juniata 
loses not only the creator of its 


> see BELSER page 5 
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The White Rose Exhibition, which will be featured in the Beeghly Library 
until April 29, honors a group of college-aged students who fought back 
against Hitler and the powers of Nazi Germany during World War Il. Seen 
here, a group of faculty, staff and students read the informative displays. 


Juniata hosts White Rose 


Exhibition showcases student Nazi resistance 


By Kaycit NELSON 


The White Rose Exhibition of 
Munich, Germany, showcasing a 
student resistance movement in 
Nazi Germany, is on display in the 
Beeghly Library’s Klaus & Ellin 
Jaeger Commons from April 18 to 
29. 

“Most of the White Rose mem- 
bers were the age of college stu- 
dents. The bravery and courage 
they displayed throughout their tri- 
al was extraordinary. This should 
really make college students today 
be aware of society as a whole,” 
said assistant professor of German 
Judith Benz. 

The White Rose sensed a Nazi 
defeat in the upcoming years and 
rejected the ideals of fascism and 
militarism. Instead, they believed 


in a federated nation that sought to 
bring tolerance and justice. 

“Tt is instructive and beneficial 
to realize there are groups that re- 
sisted Nazi Germany. Not every- 
thing was as black and white as it 
seemed,” said Benz. 

Between June 1942 and Feb. 
1943, the group distributed six 
leaflets to spread the opposition of 
Nazi oppression. In Jan. 1943, the 
White Rose distributed their fifth 
leaflet to warn Germany of Hitler’s 
ambitious power. The group urged 
the readers to support the resis- 
tance and fight for the freedom of 
speech and religion. 

“Hitler used politics and in- 
timidation to restrict the German 
people of their freedoms. Through 
Hitler’s powerful propaganda 
techniques, the public was fright- 


ened against speaking out on his 
authority,” said assistant professor 
of history Alison Fletcher. 

The sixth leaflet was inspired by 
the German defeat at Stalingrad. 
The leaflet was addressed, “Fel- 
low students!” The leaflet claimed 
the “day of reckoning” had come 
for “the most contemptible tyrant 
our people has ever endured.” The 
leaflet was copied by the Allied 
Powers and thrown from an ait- 
craft over Germany. 

“The leaflets were a wakeup call 
to the German people. They really 
raised awareness of what the Nazis 
were doing and saying throughout 
Europe,” said German club mem- 
ber and White Rose coordinator 
senior Amy Frantz. 


> see WHITE ROSE page 6 
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2 News & FEATURES 


By Corry Lacey 


Many faculty and staff members 
agree that students should utilize 
their summers to help further their 
advancement in their career fields. 
Students are particularly encour- 
aged to look into internships, op- 
portunities for volunteer work or 
a summer job to help with their 
future in the work force. 

During the summer, many Juni- 
ata students should attempt to take 
part in productive activities to pre- 
pare them not only for the upcom- 
ing semester but also for the rest of 
their lives. 

“T always try to tell students 
to do something that’s fulfilling 
whether they take classes, they 
travel abroad, do an internship or 
a volunteer service, something 
that helps them figure out what 
they want to do in life,” said Com- 
munity Outreach Coordinator and 
AmeriCorps Representative Jes- 
sica Maxon. 

Director of Career Services, 
Darwin Kysor points out the im- 
portance of summer opportunities, 
especially summer jobs. “It helped 
give me self-discipline. You learn 
to work hard, you learn to be flex- 
ible and save some money,” said 
Kysor on his summer experiences. 

Various faculty members and 
professors hope that students are 
taking the time out during the 
school year to start looking for 
opportunities early. “You should 
start looking at your summer the 
moment you get off of summer 
break. You should have some gen- 
eral idea what you are going to do 
before you leave for winter break,” 
Maxon said. 


Over the four years at Juniata, 
students should make sure that 
they are proactive during their 
summers. “You should have a 
summer job or an internship and 
try to have it relate it to what you 
are studying and build on that each 
year,” said Kysor. 

Some students and faculty agree 
that many of the resources for sum- 
mer options are advertised well. 
However, “some students don’t 
know where to go or what to do so 
they don’t take full advantage of 
their summer because they don’t 
use those resources,” said Maxon. 

A few first-year students feel 
that there should be more focus on 
underclassmen. “J have yet to see a 
networking session that was geared 
at the underclassmen that was for a 
summer internship or a job,” said 
freshman Melissa Janeda. 

In preparation for the summer, 
faculty members do feel that most 
students are concerned about their 
summers in looking for summer 
activities and their approach to 
helping their careers. “I’m always 
amazed the first couple of weeks 
of schools I see a lot of students 
who are like ‘I want to come in 
and meet and I want to look for 
intemships for next summer,” 
said Kysor. 

Associate Professor of Politics 
Dennis Plane thinks that students 
should do an activity that allows 
them to relax and distress but, at 
the same time, helps students grow 
as individuals. “I don’t think it’s a 
time that should be a high stress 
time. You get nine months of ‘go, 
go, go.’ You are entitled to three 
months to recharge your batteries,” 
said Plane. 


Unlived ambitions 
Professors reveal former dreams 


By Patrick OELSCHLAGER 


Some Juniata faculty members 
find themselves in career posi- 
tions quite different from what 
they pictured growing up. Profes- 
sors Matter, Reingold, Cockett and 
Peruso shared aspirations from 
their youth, how they found them- 
selves at Juniata and their dreams 
for the future. 

Known for his love of snakes 
and lizards, Associate Professor 
of Biology John Matter admits his 
obsession started at an early age. “I 
had always had a love and an inter- 
est in walking through the woods 
by myself, flipping rocks, look- 
ing for salamanders and snakes 
and things out in the woods,” 
said Matter. “I didn’t realize at 
that point — [at age] 10, 11, that 
you could go and turn that into a 
professional career.” 

Before deciding on biology, 
Matter gave thought to other ca- 
reers. “My mom, of course, want- 
ed me to become a doctor,” said 
Matter. “T tried to live up to that by 
working at a hospital for a couple 
of summers as a volunteer, and I 
quickly found out that I didn’t have 
the stomach for human disease and 
suffering and illness.” 

Matter attended undergraduate 
school at the University of Mis- 
souri, where herpetology professor 
Dean Metter had a great influence 
on his career choice. “He had prob- 
ably the most profound impact on 
my going the route that I did, fol- 


lowing that: love of lizards and 
snakes and so forth,” said Matter. 
“He basically said ‘look, you can 
do this. You can make a career out 
of this. There is a legitimate area 
of study that embraces this kind of 
activity and approach.” 

Matter’s future ambition relates 
to his teaching work. “I want to 
have the best positive impact on 
students and their further aca- 
demic pursuits,” said Matter. “Re- 
ally for me the prize is seeing 
[students] succeed.” 

Associate Professor of Chemis- 
try David Reingold found himself 
in his current position through.a 
curious series of circumstances. He 
enrolled in undergraduate school 
as a math major, but was soon 
met with frustrating teachers and 
topics. “We were having a discus- 
sion in class, and somebody asked, 
‘How do you know the square 
root of two is less than two?’ And 
the teacher’s answer was, ‘Well, 
the square root of two is less than 


two because, uh, because it’s less 


than two!’ That was his answer!” 
said Reingold, still appalled many 
years later. 

Reingold’s frustration with his 
professor was soon matched by his 
frustration with the subject matter. 
“Later on that semester they began 
hitting on the concept of numbers 
that were bigger than infinity, and 
I decided I’d had enough math,” 
said Reingold. 

The following summer, Re- 
ingold sold dictionaries door-to- 
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Senior Kevin Rivas understands 
the importance of internships and 
feels that students should take ad- 
vantage of any opportunities they 
can. “It helps a lot for looking for 
jobs later on, especially if you find 
it’s in the same field as your POE,” 
said Rivas. 

Outside of internships, volunteer 
experience gives students other ex- 
periences that will help JC students 
hone their skills. “When you are 
looking at jobs and when you are 
hiring someone they want to know 
what skill sets you have and the 
only way you can get skills is do- 
ing things hands on,” said Maxon. 
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The ideal student summer seen by faculty and staff 
Focus on doing something you love and applying it to your future career aspirations 


Students should have an idea 
about networking and use it to their 
advantage. Rivas said, “Don’t burn 
any bridges. Definitely ask people 
and do not be afraid to ask.” Ri- 
vas has done internships since his 
freshman summer. 

A lucky number of students are 
taking the summer to study abroad 
and feel Juniata offers many op- 
portunities for different experi- 
ences. “Think of what you want 
to get out of the summer. Really 
figure out what you want out of the 
summer,” said sophomore Molly 
Walmer. Walmer is spending her 
summer traveling to different parts 


Celebrity Bartender 


of Europe and taking a year to 
study abroad: 

Overall, many students take the 
summer as a time to look forward 
to the future and make sure that 
they enjoy themselves and come 
back revived and ready for a new 
year. “Juniata students should 
do something over the summer 
that is personally meaningful,” 
said Plane. 

Students can find more infor- 
mation and help at the Commu- 
nity Service and Career Services 
Offices, which are located in the 
basement of Ellis Hall across from 
the mailboxes. 
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Top: Drs. Matter, Borgardt, Braxton and Reingold get ready for a busy night at Memories Sports Bar for 
JC Celebrity Bartender on April 14. They, in addition to Drs. Cockett, Benson, Widman and Nagengast, 
were behind the bar pouring drinks that night. The cover charges and tips benefited the senior class. 


Bottom: Seniors Elizabeth VanBlarcom, Rhiannon Bircher, Rebecca Coleman, Alex DiJohnson and Arnab 
Chakrabarti enjoy a few drinks that were prepared by some of Juniata’s most popular professors. 


door, often discussing his college 
plans with customers. “At the 
beginning of the summer, when 
someone said ‘What are you ma- 


joring in?’ I would say ‘I don’t; 


know yet, probably either psychol- 
ogy or chemistry,”” said Reingold. 

The response soon changed. 
“Towards the end of the summer, 


when somebody asked me the 
question, I said ‘Probably chem- 
istry.” And I have no idea why 
that changed, it just happened,” 
said Reingold: 

Reingold has enjoyed his time 
working at Juniata, but has other 
ambitions he wishes he could have 
also fulfilled. “IfI had thought seri- 


ously about what career would al- 
low me to do the things ’m good 
at, and that I like, I might have 
been a geologist, or an environ- 
mental scientist of some type, be- 
cause they do their work outside,” 
said Reingold. “Chemists never 


> see FACULTY DREAMS page 7 
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By ALEXA LAUDENSLAGER 


Students at Juniata can expect to 
see some changes in their psychol- 
ogy classes. Assistant professor of 
psychology Anne Gilman, hired 
on a one-year interim basis, will be 
staying to teach another year and 
associate professor of psychology 
Kathryn Westcott will be moving 
to the Assistant Provost position. 

Gilman specializes in cognitive 
psychology, and is a current re- 
placement for associate professor 
of psychology Philip Dunwoody 
on sabbatical. On Gilman’s current 
standing at Juniata, associate pro- 
fessor of psychology and chair of 
the psychology department David 
Widman said, “We’re very happy 
with Gilman, we really are. The 


whole campus seems to be happy 
with her. I’ve heard nothing but 
good stuff about her.” 

“T’'m pretty excited to have her 
stay another year. It’s going to be 
nice to have Dunwoody back, but 
I do like that Gilman is staying. 
She adds her own spin to the psych 
department with her linguistic ap- 
proaches to psychology,” said 
junior and Psychology club Presi- 
dent Lyndsey Gianella. 

Gilman is also excited for her 
extra year at Juniata. “I’m looking 
forward to working with students 
that I’ve gotten to know this year 
and the sense of continuity that 
comes with it,” said Gilman “Ob- 
viously I’m still looking forward 
to meeting new students, but it’s 
nice to know some of the students 
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by name and kind of get an idea 
of their interests coming into my 
classes, and establishing a link 
with them is a treat.” 

The small, personal campus is 
also another aspect of Juniata that 
Gilman enjoys being a part of. 
“This is the kind of school where 
I had hoped to teach. This is the 
kind of school that emphasizes 
individual interaction as well as 
group learning, so it’s something 
where professors interact with stu- 
dents in different ways, which is 
nice,” said Gilman. 

In her second year, Gilman will 
be in charge of similar classes, but 
will also experience some changes 
of schedule. With Dunwoody re- 


> see PSYCHOLOGY page 6 
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Gilman’s contract renewed for 2011-2012 


Psychology program prepares to adapt to future liner Pepariniental Siaupes 
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Assistant professor of psychology Anne Gilman is a first year professor 
at Juniata. She is filling in for Dr. Dunwoody while he is on sabbatical. 
However, Gilman has accepted an offer to continue teaching at Juniata. 





Cocoa Chocolates offers one of a kind treats 
Culinary enthusiast balances college life and running own JCEL-sponsored business 


By Setu RvuGGIERO 


Cocoa Chocolates, LLC, owned 
and operated by junior Hannah 
Long, is a small luxury chocolate 
business. Long’s passion for cook- 
ing, combined with her stunning 
artistic ability make these ‘choco- 
laty treats a captivating purchase. 

Through Juniata College Cen- 
ter for Entrepreneurial Leadership 
(JCEL), Long began Cocoa Choc- 
olates during her sophomore year. 
The business has grown since then 
and continues to expand. 

“I originally wanted to be a pas- 
try chef, but I decided to go to col- 
lege,” said Long. “I still wanted to 
continue on with culinary. So, my 
advisor pointed me towards JCEL. 
Chocolates are a great medium. It’s 
rare to find someone who doesn’t 
like chocolates.” 

While Cocoa Chocolates’ pur- 
chasing options may be limited, 
Long’s sweet designs are not. Each 
piece of chocolate is a unique, 
handcrafted creation, designed by 
Long herself: As business own- 
ers are constantly searching for 
one-of-a-kind products, Long’s 
edible works of art give Cocoa 
Chocolates a distinct competitive 
advantage. 

Every piece of chocolate is im- 
printed with a creative design. 
These miniature illustrations range 
from leopard and zebra print to 
hearts and snowflakes, and vary 





according to the season. “The 
look and the ability to customize is 
something that I can definitely take 
advantage of,” said Long. “There 
is no other business around the 
area that sells customizable, luxury 
chocolates like Cocoa Chocolates 
do, People like having that option 
to make each order their own.” 


Buyers have three options when 
purchasing through Cocoa Choco- 
lates. The six-piece box offers 
six different, or alike, chocolates 
for $5. The second option simply 
doubles the first, offering 12 pieces 
of seasonal chocolate for only $10. 
The third and final choice is the 
event tray, which features an entire 
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Junior Hannah Long pours chocolate into some of her tear drop-shaped 
chocolate molds for her Cocoa Chocolates business. Through JCEL, 
Long began her venture as a sophomore and it has grown since then. 


MILLER’S DINER 


3 Miles East of Huntingdon, on Rt. 22 


643-3418 





tray full of tiny masterpieces. This 
selection is on sale for $25. 

Customers cannot seem to 
pass up on these exceptional cre- 
ations. “I originally wanted to 
buy from Cocoa Chocolates be- 
cause I was impressed a Juniata 
student had her own business 
and kept up with classes at the 
same time,” said sophomore Jade 
Wronowski. “I was extremely 
satisfied with my purchase. The 
chocolates looked very unique 
and tasted like an established com- 
pany made them. Hannah’s choco- 
lates exceed the quality of most 
store-bought brands.” 

Although Long had the experi- 
ence, supplies and funds neces- 
sary to start Cocoa Chocolates, 
assistance was still necessary 
to begin operating the business. 
JCEL proved to be the right option. 

“Hannah’s enterprise was dif- 
ferent in the sense that she came 
to us with an existing and proven 
product,” said executive director of 
JCEL Nick Felice. “She had been 
making the chocolate for several 
years and had already found retail 
outlets willing to carry it. What 
started as a hobby has morphed 
into a viable business. Most stu- 
dents come with just an idea that 
has no track record to look at and 
witness its viability.” 

Through JCEL, Juniata students 
have all of the essential elements 
in starting a business. These in- 


As a student of Juniata College, you will receive a 10 percent discount on 


all our menu items and featured items with your student ID card 
(some examples): 
* Maryland Style All Lump Crab Cakes * 
* Shrimp Scampi 
* Steaks * Soups & Appetizers 
* Malted Milkshakes 


Shrimp in a Basket 
* Burgers, Clubs and More 


STOP AT MILLER’S DINER, WHERE THE FOOD IS “TRAIN-STOPPIN’ GOOD” 








valuable tools range from fund- 
ing, securing a patent or copyright, 
providing networking options as 
well as other business necessities. 
Students can start with an idea, and 
end with a functional business. 

“T mainly used JCEL for net- 
working,” said Long. “Since it was 
a hobby before a business, it wasn’t 
necessary to borrow money.” 

One problem that students often 
encounter while starting a business 
is faulty time management skills. 
Students must be able to balance 
schoolwork and develop their 
business simultaneously. 

“Hannah has one of the stron- 
gest work ethics I have ever seen,” 
said Felice. “Beyond operating her 
own business and holding down a 
full load of classes, she serves as 
our Juniata Associate. She is will- 
ing to take calculated risks and 
maintains a consistent level of en- 
ergy and passion for entrepreneur- 
ship. Hannah is a superb manager 
of time.” 

While time management proves 
to be a vital asset, Long’s job ex- 
perience is what sets her business 
apart. 

Before entering Juniata, Long 
apprenticed chef Laurie Noll for 
eight years. Those eight years gave 
Long invaluable experience, which 
is evident as the success of Cocoa 
Chocolates continues to increase. 

“I was responsible for all sorts 
of tasks from prepping food to 
putting on the finishing garnish 
on the plate before it left the kitch- 
en,” said Long. “TI learned profes- 
sional cooking techniques during 
this experience.” 

As her junior year is nearly 
complete, Long has vital decisions 
to make on the existence of Cocoa 
Chocolates. While her business is 
becoming more and more popu- 
lar, Long has goals and aspirations 
aside of simply making chocolate. 

“T will most likely continue the 
business after leaving Juniata, be- 
cause it has been such a success,” 
said Long. “However, my sights 
are currently set on law school 
after Juniata with patent law as a 
particular interest.” 

With the priceless knowledge 
and experience she has gained 
while heading Cocoa Chocolates, 
Long has made future success 
likely. But for now, Long and Co- 
coa Chocolates will continue to of- 
fer treats that are nothing short of 


extraordinary. 
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Nagengast vs. Mahoney 


Professors debate hot topic in Washington, D.C. 


By Patrick OELSCHLAGER 





On Thursday, April 21 at Middle 
Eastern Cuisine restaurant in Tako- 
ma Park, MD, Dr. Dick Mahoney, 
Elizabeth Evans Baker professor 
of peace and conflict studies, and 
Dr. Emil Nagengast, professor of 
politics and chair of the politics 
department, battled each other on 
in the “JC D.C. Bar Fight.” These 
two men stepped into the ring 
to answer the timeless question: 
“Which has caused more lethal 
mischief throughout man’s time on 
earth: science or religion?” 

The preparation for the event 
was very different for the two con- 
tenders. While Mahoney was all 
for jabs, it appeared that Nagengast 
was ready for a clean debate. 

“T boxed the golden gloves in 
New Jersey so I like to hit people,” 
said Mahoney. “So the real ques- 
tion is when will I ball up [my fist] 
and hit him.” 

Mahoney being _ previously 
a_ lightweight Golden Glove 
boxer was ready to rumble, but 
Nagengast was preparing for a 
different onslaught. 

“This is actually my first com- 
petitive debate but I would be 
shocked if I didn’t win,” said Na- 
gengast. “I’m going to go down 
there and say as much nasty stuff 
about Mahoney as I can.” 

Before the event, the audience 
sat and enjoyed drinks and appe- 
tizers offered by the Cuisine res- 
taurant. 

Many generations of Juniata 
College alums were in attendance. 
Some graduated in the 60’s and 
some were current students. 

There were three rounds in 
which both contenders were able 
to step up and swing. The first 
round lasted five minutes; this is 
where they presented their claims. 


Acoin toss chose which side of the 
debate would be taken. Nagengast 
won this with “heads” and select- 
ed science as his point of conflict 
against the crowd’s yells of dis- 
pute. This left Mahoney to decide 
who would state a claim first. He 
picked himself. 

Both men decided to open up 
the debate with some friendly slan- 
der to light up the stage, or rather 
each other. 

Mahoney aka Dick the Mic 
discussed how. The Terror Man- 
agement Theory evoked fear in 
people, allowing them to use reli- 
gion to rationalize- violence or the 
continuation of violent acts.. 

Nagengast aka “The Man of 
Brain” rolled with the punches 
driving home the idea that hav- 
ing science as a resource enabled 
people to be raised up and begin to 
marginalize, separating the rational 
from the irrational. 

The second round allowed them 
to form rebuttals, and the third 
round allowed audience members 
to ask questions. 

Because the two provided the 
audience with enough intellectu- 
ally stimulating conversation lined 
with jests and abusive remarks to- 
wards each other, it was decided 
that the debate was a draw. 

The contenders both had some 
comments on the fight’s turnout. 


“The judges’ decision was a [ex-’ 


pletive] joke!” said Nagengast. “I 
beat Mahoney like a rented mule, 
and everyone in the bar knows it.” 
“We did establish inconsisten- 
cies in Dr. Nagengast’s birthing 
records. Under “Location,” the 
birth record noted “Manger,” 
said Mahoney. “We also inven- 
toried students past and present 
about the essence of the Nags 
formula. ‘Rough love’ was the 
paraphrased response.” 
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David Meadows ’98, associ- 
ate director of alumni relations, 
was pleased with the turmout 
of students from Juniata’s past 
and present. 

“The turnout was awesome,” 
said Meadows. “The D.C. group 
is our most engaged alumni group, - 
and they do a very good job in get- 
ting alumni out and participating 
in events.” 

The audience was split in who 
they thought would win. Many of 
the attendees have never met Ma- 
honey, and some have never taken 
classes offered by Nagengast. 

Kelly Survling ‘10 was one of 
the more recent graduates in atten- 
dance. Survling had never taken 
classes with either professor. 

“Twas kind of impartial because 
I was in the science department,” 
said Survling. “I was leaning to- 
wards the religion size because 
I’m a bit more religious.” 

Heather Diehl, member of the 
Juniata College D.C. leadership 
team also was impartial due to 
never having had a class with ei- 
ther department head. 

“Nags’s reputation did precede 
him,” said Deihl. “But it added 
more of a sense of amusement.” 

Because of attendance, events 
similar to this are sure to sprout 
up around Juniata alumni areas 
more often. 

‘!'m open to having more 
events, having alumni be 
able to get involved is fim,” 
said Mahoney. 

JoAnne Bowman ‘75, president 
of the Juniata D.C. club and mem- 
ber of the alumni counsel, was also 
enthused by the event’s success. 

“This was great because we love 
continuing education, so having 
them come down provided intel- 
lectual conversation and it was 
fun,” said Bowman. 





A tale of two cities: Russia 
Study abroad program in Volgograd, St. Petersburg 


By JaMEs DULANEY 


Juniata students interested in 
expanding their travels to Eastern 
Europe can participate in both 
summer and yearlong programs 
in Russia. 

The yearlong program is based 
in Volgograd State Pedagogical 
University in the city of Volgograd 
and the four weeklong summer 
programs, at St. Petersburg State 
University in St. Petersburg. 

“The two cities give students 
different looks at Russia. St. Pe- 
tersburg is the historic ‘window 
to the West’ and has an impe- 
rial background with beautiful 
historic arches, canals, parks and 
other things to see,” said I. Harvey 
Brumbaugh Professor of Russian 
James Roney. “Volgograd is the 
former Stalingrad and there you 
get a sense of the other kind Rus- 
sia. It used to be a working class 
city, though it now has circuses, 
symphonies, theaters and other 
forms of social life as well.” 

Senior Andrew Dobday spent 
the 2009-2010 academic year 
studying in Volgograd. “I have 
always been interested in the Rus- 
sian culture and language and that 
made me want to go,” he said. 


Dobday said that small cultural 


quirks may take some time get- 
ting used to for American students. 
“First and foremost, try not to stick 
out, but then after that you try to 
make a few friends there and find 
out what you should and should 
not do,” he said. “It took me the 
first few months to adjust and after 
that I was able to function on my 
own with little influence from the 
friends I was making there.” 

Sophomore Ashlin Creedin 
will be studying in Volgograd 
next semester. 

“I wanted to go to Russia be- 
cause Russian is my major. Lan- 
guage and culture are closely con- 
nected, and you can’t learn one 
without the other. I went to St 
Petersburg last summer through 
Eagles Abroad, and it was one of 
the biggest experiences of my life 
so far,” said Creedin. “I’m going 
back to Russia all next year, and 
I hope to continue learning about 
the country; it has a rich history 
that must be studied in order to 
understand its relationship with the 
US. I want to become as fluent as 
I can in both the language and the 
culture.” 

Russia, contrary to some opin- 
ions, is not an unsafe or unfriendly 
place for Americans. “Russia is 
fine, Russia is perfectly safe. We 


have not had any problems as far as 
Iknow. You have to be intelligent, 
but as in any city [for instance] you 
don’t just go into a working class 
bar and start insulting people.” said 
Roney. “I always tell students you 
have to think about what you’re 
doing, but that goes for any city.” 
As part of intelligent precaution, 
Roney warns students against vis- 
iting volatile regions, such as the 
historically unstable Chechen Re- 
public in southeastern Russia. 

“For the most part in Volgograd 
there is not an anti-American sen- 
timent....The thing people need 
to understand about the Russian 
people is they want to be treated as 
equals and have a sense that Amer- 
icans look down upon them,” 
Roney said. “You have to look 
at them as equals in conversation 
and not act like Americans know 
how the world works and Russians 
should learn from us.” 

Volgograd Pedagogical State 
University, while offering classes 
in numerous subjects and disci- 
plines, is notably home to a world- 
renowned education program. 
Classes are structured in a slightly 
different way than in the United 
States. “Classes are more based 
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Informing students 
Student Government future plans 


By Pum. ALEXANDER 





The Juniata College student 
government consists of students 
who have been elected by their 
peers in order to represent their 
class. Government officials have 
many responsibilities, which in- 
clude bettering student life as well 
as acting as a medium between stu- 
dents and administration. 

“T am the secretary of the class 
of 2012 so my job is to represent 
the entire class of 2012 student 
body and make any decisions that 
need to be made for them,” said 
secretary of the class of 2012 and 
executive board secretary elect 
Mary Howser. 

Howser, who previously served 
as her class’ secretary, was recently 
elected as the executive board 
secretary. Despite now being on 
the executive board, Howser still 
strives to better student life. 

“One of my main goals is to keep 
the student body aware of ways to 
voice their opinions in a construc- 
tive manner so that together we 
can find solutions and ultimately 
improve the college experience 
for current and future Juniatians,” 
said Howser. 

Howser now not only represents 
her class, but also the classes of 
2013, 2014 and the incoming class 
of 2015. 


“Before my responsibilities 
were to be the voice for just the 
class of 2012. Now I have to think 
about what’s best for the entire stu- 
dent body,” said Howser. 

The newly elected vice president 
of the executive board, sophomore 
Tarek El-Maghrabi, shares similar 
views with Howser. He empha- 
sized the importance of the execu- 
tive board as a go between the stu- 
dents and the administration. 

“We’re trying to add more stu- 
dent involvement in the govern- 
ment such as making a facebook 
page. Just trying to maintain the li- 
aison between the students and the 
administration,” said El-Maghrabi. 

Student government is reaching 
out to more students and trying to 
let the students know exactly what 
they are doing. They strive to 
help the students become more in- 
formed. This is not only limited to 
the executive board but also spans 
out to the class officers as well. 

“As president, one of my main 
objectives is to make sure students 
are better informed. Too often stu- 
dents have no idea what is going 
on. I’d really like to change that,” 
said secretary of the class of 2013 
Jade Wronowski. 

Wronowski was elected as the 
president of the class of 2013 for 
the upcoming school year and 
will continue to represent her 
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Junior Valerie Deraville, senior Omar Schoenthaler. sophomore Tarek El-Maghrabi and freshman Corey Lacey 
were this year’s class presidents. They have worked to improve campus involvement in the government. Next 
year, a new group will take over and will maintain the liaison between the student body and administration. 


class. The title change has not 
changed her goals, and-she will 
continue to strive to make students 
more informed. 

The motive to better inform the 
student body is shared by many 
current members as well as newly 
elected members of the student 
government. While some think 
this concern may be overkill, oth- 
ers think it is essential. 

“I don’t even know who my 
class officials are. The only reason 
I have ever even heard of the ex- 
ecutive board is because I live with 
[David] Grim who is the president 
now,” said Anthony Glossner of 


the class of 2014. 

When asked if he knew of any 
changes or motives of any student 
government officials, Glossner 
said, “I have no idea what goes on 
or even when they meet. I almost 
missed the voting window. The 
only reason I managed to vote was 
because my roommates made me 
vote for the executive board.” 

Despite being merely a fresh- 
man and therefore being very new 
to campus and its inner workings, 
members of other classes share 
Glossner’s concerns as well. 

“T’ve never really known what 
was going on in the student gov- 


ernment,” said member of the 
class of 2012 Jeff Gring. Gring 
reacted positively when told about 
the student government’s facebook 
page. “I think that’s a great idea. 
It would definitely help me figure 
out what’s going on more easily,” 
said Gring. 

With a new batch of officials 
elected, the 2011-2012 school year 
looks to be an “informed” one, 
While student government offi- 
cials set their sites on serving and 
informing their constituents, time 
will tell if they will find success as 
a new class of freshmen enter Ju- 
niata College. 





Theatre department head expresses gratitude towards Juniata 


> from BELSER page 1 


theatre program, but also a bril- 
liant member of its inner work- 
ings. “He’s such a big personality. 
I think its going to be a big loss for 
us and we’re going to miss him 
terribly because he did create this 
program,” said Clarke. 

Once Belser leaves, the College 
will likely look for a one-year re- 
placement for him and then find 
a tenure-track replacement the 
following year. Clarke will be 
taking over as head of the theatre 
program. 

Clarke feels very lucky to have 
been able to be such a large part 





of the program in the three years 
she has taught here. “I’ve been re- 
ally lucky in that Andy has given 
me a ton of freedom in the courses 
I teach... he really just allowed 
me a lot of free reign to create 
classes that didn’t exist before,” 
said Clarke. 

Often times, the passing of the 
reigns to anew program head leads 
to changes. Fortunately, most 
things will remain the same in the 
theatre department. 

“Tn terms of the structure, it’s not 
going to change at all. The content 
won’t change so much but it’s just 
that he [Belser] was so beloved. 
It’s been an emotional time,” 


Relay for Life 


said Clarke. 

One aspect of the program that 
is certain not to change is The 
Gravity Project. 

“Professor Clarke is going to 
carry on the tradition of having 
guest artists and professionals into 
the program,” said Belser. 

Clarke feels that her previous 
professional experiences before 
coming to Juniata prepare her to 
continue to make the program 
special. “Because I haven’t been 
in academia until recently, I’m in 
a good position to really bring in 
some really exciting people,” said 
Clarke about the future of The 
Gravity Project. 
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Belser’s presence will be missed 
in more ways than one in the pro- 
gram. “We’ll really miss Andy’s 
vision as a director because he is 
absolutely extraordinary in direct- 
ing. I’ve never been around any- 
one who teaches like he does and 
I know that will be irreplaceable,” 
said Clarke. 

“The College can’t really hire 
someone to do Andy’s job because 
Andy does 30 jobs. So they’re not 
replacing Andy, they’re replacing 
all the jobs he did,” said Whitmire. 

“T’ve been privileged. It’s re- 
ally hard to imagine being given 
more opportunities or support in 
my 14 years here. I’ve also been 


privileged by having amazing stu- 
dents,” said Belser. 

Although students and fellow 
faculty members are sad to see 
Belser go, they are also very ex~ 
cited and happy for him. “I’m so 
happy for him. I know he’s going 
to be very supported there because 
they want the program we have 
here there. There’s no right time 
to leave a program you’ve started, 
but I just think that this is right for 
him,” said Whitmire. “He did so 
much while he was here and was 
like a father figure to us.” 

“Juniata students have a certain 
resilience and resonance and flex- 
ibility and a willingness to learn. 
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Left: The Juniata College Field Hockey team enjoys Relay for Life on April 16. They walked in honor of a teammate’s father, who attends each and every game as their biggest fan. 
Right: Freshman Kim Wheeler holds a candle during the Luminaria ceremony. Over 300 participants raised a record-breaking $25,693.11 and walked 2,666 miles during Relay. 
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Digging up history 
at Raystown Lake 


Summer archaeology class taught 
by local expert, Jonathan Burns 


By Atison TSENG 


From August 1-12, Juniata Col- 
lege is offering Archaeological 
Survey Methods, a three-credit 
course at Raystown Field Station. 
The class will be taught by Penn 
State Lecturer Jonathan Burns 
who hopes that interest from 
students will allow the program 
to expand. 

The course will focus on sur- 
veying as well as learning how to 
use the equipment. “First, I plan to 
show the students the artifacts of 
the area, such as prehistoric pot- 
tery, spear points and stone tools,” 
said Burns. “Then we’ll look at 
maps of the area, talk about where 
sites were found originally, and 
then try to predict on the field sta- 
tion property where sites might 
be. We’ll locate them, map them, 
and maybe even test them.” 

Students will learn how to 
look at landscapes, what to look 
for during a dig, and then will 
have the opportunity to put their 
knowledge to use. “They'll gain 
all the skills in order to work in 
contract or to go onto grad school 
and say that you had a field school 
under your belt. It’s kind of like 
your basic training,” said Burns. 
Because of its holistic approach, 
this course can be applied to stu- 
dents who are interested in geol- 
ogy, biology, ecology, GIS (Geo- 
graphic Information System) or 
environmental science. 

Any student with a science 
based POE will also benefit from 
this class. Burns said, “Whatever 
you're studying, if you have a spa- 
tial component to it, you would 
benefit from learning how to set 
up this instrument, take shots and 
measurements, record the data, 
and process that data. The human 
component is just the fun part.” 

As of now, Burns is looking 
for 10-12 students to enroll in 
the class. Because of its nature 
and size, students will be graded 
mainly on their performance and 
participation. “There will be a 
reading list, some lecture, but 
no written exams. It’s more of a 
performance-based thing,” said 
Burns. “It’s running tabs of people 
if they are paying attention, pick- 
ing up techniques, understanding 
theories; and you can tell that be- 


cause you interact daily.” _ 

Burns said that he is hoping 
to expand prospects for students 
interested in archaeology at Ju- 
niata. “IT have to show the college 
that there’s interest, in which case 
they'll allow me to keep offering 
the course,” he said. “Some are in- 
terested in Archaeology but there 
aren’t opportunities, so that’s what 
we’re trying to do first.” 

Freshman Ashlee Owens be- 
lieves that the addition is ben- 
eficial for student recruitment. 
“Incoming freshmen would not 
only have the opportunity for a 
new experience, but as an em- 
ployee in the enrollment cen- 
ter, I could finally encourage 
students interested in archaeol- 
ogy to come here. It would be a 
definite improvement.” 

Freshman Andrew Mellinger 
agreed. “I think offering this 
course is a great idea. It not only 
expands on the Archaeology disci- 
pline, but it makes Juniata a more 
well-rounded place to study. Plus, 
Raystown Field Station would be 
a great place to study,” he said. 

In addition to teaching at Penn 
State, Dr. Burns is on the Board 
of Directors of Axis Research, a 
non-profit organization in Penn- 
sylvania. Its purpose is to inves- 
tigate and explore Pennsylvania’s 
history with archaeology and soil 
science. The organization looks 
for grants to provide for field and 
laboratory services. The goals 
are to educate the public and to 
provide research opportunities 
for students. 

“Tt’s not the business end of ar- 
chaeology,” said Burns. “We’re 
pure researchers; we like to work 
with students and to get them the 
right kind of experience to go onto 
grad school or work in a busi- 
ness.” To learn more about the 
Axis Research organization, go to 
http://www.axisresearchinc.org/ 
and “like” them on Facebook. 

“We want to get more archae- 
ology going on. The Raystown 
branch is really rich in pre-histo- 
ry,” said Burns. “There’s a lot of 
archaeology here. It was looked at 
for a brief decade when the lake 
was being built, and now it’s just 
sitting here; waiting for something 
else to be done and to build off the 
research.” 
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Earth Day 


: MICHELLE T, MEROLA/ JUNIATIAN 

Junior Marcin Jaroszewicz and sophomore Jamie Collier use a solar cooker to make popcorn for Earth 
Day. The Student Food Initiative hosted an Earth Day celebration on the quad on April 21. During the 
event, they sold seedlings and also gave away homemade ice cream, dried fruit, sprout bread and more. 


Display of anti-Nazi partisan supporters 
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On display at the White Rose 
Exhibition are photographs and 
documents of the resistance fea- 
turing their struggles and goal. 
The exhibit also contains the six 
leaflets the group published dur- 
ing the war and explains their 
significance to the war effort 
and Allied Powers’ efforts. “The 
exhibition depicts in 47 panels 
the main members of the. White 
Rose,” said Benz. “The main 
members were Hans Scholl and 
his sister Sophie Scholl along 
with Alex Schmorell.” 

Other core members were Wil- 
li Graf, Christoph Probst, Traute 
Lafrenz and a professor of phi- 
losophy at Munich, Kurt Huber. 

“Hans Scholl was a part of the 
Hitler Youth,” said Frantz. “This 
gave him a first hand experience 
of what Hitler stood for, which 
enabled him to passionately be- 
lieve in the Nazi resistance.” 

The German Youth Movement 
also influenced other members 
of the group. Probst was also a 
member of the German Youth 
until 1937. Sophie Scholl was a 
member of the Bund Deutscher 
Madel, a group similar to the 
Nazi Youth, but for girls. 

“Some of the male group 
members were sent to the Eastern 
Front during the war. They had 


firsthand accounts of the violence 
and the destruction the war had 
caused,” said Benz. 

Other members of the White 
Rose also witnessed the destruc- 
tion of WWII on the battlefield. 
Graf witnessed the Warsaw and 
Lodz ghettos. These events com- 
pelled the group to teach the pub- 
lic of moral and ethical values. 

“Tt is utterly impossible for 
members of the White Rose who 
were sent to the Eastern or West- 
em Front to not be aware of the 
horrendous extermination camps 
and killings implemented by the 
Nazi regime,” said Dr. Fletcher. 

The leaflets the White Rose dis- 
tributed caused an uproar and the 
Gestapo searched for the creators. 
The Scholls brought a suitcase of 
leaflets to distribute at the Mu- 
nich University Feb. 1943. Upon 
throwing leaflets into a corridor, a 
janitor at the University called the 
Gestapo on the Scholls. 

“A lot of people agreed what 
the Nazis were doing was wrong 
and wanted to join the resistance. 
But at the time, the German Po- 
lice, the Gestapo, were scaring the 
citizens against opposing Hitler,” 
said Frantz. 

The Gestapo interrogated So- 
phie Scholl and Hans Scholl along 
with other, members of the White 
Rose. The Scholls confessed to 
their crimes and the Court found 


them guilty of treason. They were 
sentenced to death and executed 
by guillotine. 

After the members’ execution, 
the Allies smuggled the group’s 
last leaflet. They edited it and 
dropped millions of copies over 
Germany. Sophie and other mem- 
bers of the White Rose would be- 
come icons of post-war Germany. 

“Most of the members of the 
White Rose were our age. It is 
amazing how the members at 
such a young age realized the dif 
ference between right and wrong 
despite the brainwashing propa- 
ganda in Germany at the time,” 
said Franz. 

“Tt is important to be aware 
of the Nazi resistance. When 
people think of World War 1, 
they always think of the Holo- 
caust or the terror of the Nazis. 
But there were also a lot of people 
in Germany resisting Hitler and 
standing up for what was right,” 
said Frantz. 

Hans Scholl, Sophie Scholl, 
Probst and the other members 
of the White Rose are acknowl- 
edged for their courage in face of 
death. During their trial, Sophie 
said, “You know as well as we do 
that the war is lost. Why are you 
so cowardly that you won’t ad- 
mit it?” As Hans Scholl was ex- 
ecuted, his last words were, “Let 
freedom live.” 


Changes allow Westcott to transition smoothly to Assistant Provost 
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turning to his cognitive psychol- 
ogy spot next semester, Gilman 
will still remain a cognitive psy- 
chology professor as well. 

This means that the two semes- 
ters of cognitive psychology will 
be taught by a different professor; 
one per semester. Gilman will 
also still be a part of the introduc- 
tion to psychology teaching team 
again, but covering a different 
section. Gilman will also be of- 
fering a course in multicultural 
psychology. 

“The psychology department 
at Juniata is really knowledgeable 
and well-rounded. Professor Gil- 


man will make a great addition and 
I look forward to taking classes 
with her in the future,” said fresh- 
man Victoria Rehr. 

The psychology department is 
not the only area at Juniata that is 
benefiting from Gilman’s return 
next year. Her involvement in Ju- 
niata’s Hillel Club as a co-advisor 
has also had many positive effects 
on the campus club. 

“Gilman is wonderful. She is 
super involved with Hillel and re- 
ally wants to involve the students. 
She’s even had some Shabbat 
dinners at her home, and works 
really hard at making the Hillel 
group a wonderful community,” 
said Hillel member sophomore 


Caroline Solomon. 

‘Tm looking forward to what 
[Hillel is] doing next year, but I’m 
excited for my first Freedom Seder 
at Juniata College [which hap- 
pened April 15],” said Gilman. 

With Gilman staying another 
year at Juniata, Westcott’s transfer 
to the Assistant Provost’s spot will 
be much smoother for both West- 
cott and the psychology depart- 
ment itself. 

Westcott will hold fill the posi- 


tion for three years, with some of . 


her duties starting this year. She 
will maintain her course load that 
is specifically her domain, such as 
developmental psychology. How- 
ever, it is most likely that Westcott 


* will not be a part of the introduc- 


tion to psychology team next year. 

“[ Westcott] is going to be teach- 
ing less, so that’s why we’re look- 
ing for full time replacement,” 
said Widman. 

“Westcott is one of my favor- 
ite professors, so it will be hard 
to see her play less of a role in 
the psychology department,” 
said Gianella. 

Westcott’s transition to the As- 
sistant Provost spot is not only a 
huge change for the psychology 
department, but for her as well. 
Her new duties will be involved 
in faculty committees, but also 
primarily spearheading the search 
for a new campus President and 


Provost with the current officers 
retiring soon. 

“She’s under an _ incredible 
amount of work right now and do- 
ing very well,” said Widman. 

Since Westcott’s assistant pro- 
vost term is three years, the two 
years after Gilman stays are still 
“very unclear” for the psychology 
department, said Widman. 

With a number of changes taking 
place, students can look forward to 
another productive and interesting 
year with the psychology depart- 
ment. With new additions staying 
and current professors returning, 
the upcoming year should be one 
of great accomplishment for both 
the department and students alike. 
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get to go out!” 

Now that retirement is approach- 
ing, Reingold has future dreams as 
well. “My idea is that we’re moy- 
ing to Portland, Oregon, and I’m 
hoping to teach glass blowing to 
science students out there, and get 
better at it myself,” said Reingold. 

Associate Professor of Com- 
munication Lynn Cockett pursued 
several fields before settling into 
her current position. She was an 
undergraduate major. in English 
Education, after which she took a 
job working as a librarian. Cock- 
ett then began to pursue a Master’s 


degree in library science. “I wanted 
to be a professor for library school 
students. I wanted to teach school 
librarians,” said Cockett. 

While studying for her Master’s 
in library science, Cockett found 
her interests shifting once again. 
“I started taking some courses 
in communication because it 
seemed relevant, and I just sort 
of went backwards into this’ field 
because I liked it so much better,” 
said Cockett. 

But Cockett’s true ambition has 
yet to be realized. “My lifelong 
secret ambition has always been 
to be a rock star,” said Cockett. “T 
wanted to sing backup for the Roll- 
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ing Stones. I saw the Stones in con- 
cert in 1989, and I was like, ‘Aw, I 
have being doing the wrong thing 
with my life!” 

Accounting, business and eco- 
nomics professor Dominick Pe- 
ruso shared Cockett’s dream of be- 
ing a rock star while growing up. 
A long-time drummer, Peruso said, 
“When I went to college, I think 
my intent was that business and 
accounting management would be 


sort of a plan B in the event that my: 


rock star career didn’t play out.” 
“T’ve been playing a long time. 
I’ve basically been playing in 
bands and doing gigs since I was 
15 years old,” said Peruso. He 
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Faculty reminisce on past goals and consider future endeavors 


grew up listening to Led Zeppelin 
and Black Sabbath, among other 
bands, but later shifted his musi- 
cal tastes. “I got into Metallica and 
Anthrax and Slayer, all these su- 
per-heavy thrash metal bands, and 
grew the hair long, started playing 
in bands right around that time,” 
said Peruso. 

Peruso’s rock star career never 
materialized, but his love of drum- 
ming continues. “I play in a lot of 
bands now,” said Peruso. “T’ll play 
blues with a couple different en- 
sembles in Johnstown, Frankie and 
the Nomads being one. I’ve played 
with J.T. Thompson in State Col- 
lege; he’s sort of an R&B, blues/ 


R&B type of piano guy.” 

Peruso has accepted that his 
chances at fortune and fame have 
passed. “I’m pretty sure I’m stick- 
in’ here,” said Peruso when asked 
about how he would react to a 
chance at being a rock star. “I’m 
married with a child at home, so 
that would have to be a monstrous- 
ly lucrative and long-term offer.” 

“T like it here. IfT can’t do music, 
I’m doing the second-best thing,” 
said Peruso. However, the rocker 
inside him still squirms to get out. 
“Tf I can’t be a full time musician, 
teaching is certainly a close sec- 
ond,” said Peruso. “Not nearly as 
glamorous though.” 





$15,000 bail for accused 
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that he will be able to graduate 
and finish a well earned degree at 
Juniata College,” said sophomore 
Katie Keating. 

According to Roy Nagle, in- 
terim director of public safety and 
director of environmental health 
and safety, incidents of marijua- 
na usage are typically resolved 
within the College. “Growing or 
selling [marijuana] would rise to 
the level of being reported to the 
local authorities.” 

“It’s a joke to begin with that 
marijuana is illegal,” said senior 
Dan Allen. “We allow anyone and 
everyone to drink and.do whatever 
on this campus, yet a plant that is 
being used in over 30 percent of 
the states for medical purposes has 
to cause a huge problem.” 

Nagle commented that the 
Juniata College Public Safe- 
ty Office and the HDPD have 
excellent cooperation. 

According to “The Daily News,” 
search warrants were presented 
to Reese and Wilt early Monday 
moming. Reese lives in non-cam- 
pus housing. Wilt, however, lives 
in East Houses: HDPD contacted 
Juniata before they arrived to serve 
the warrant. “They did and would 
let us know if there’s an issue on 
campus if they’re either on the way 
or they intended to do something,” 
said Nagle. 

“Personally I think it is just a 
way for Huntingdon PD to feel 
good about themselves and show 
the community they can actu- 
ally do something other than ride 
around in the cars all day,” said Al- 
len. “I hope the whole Huntingdon 
PD felt like a new age Henry J. 


Anslinger busting a house for mar- 
ijuana when you can come to 11th 
block and buy smack or heroin.” 

The Dean of Students Office of- 
fers support to students who find 
themselves in legal trouble. “Any- 
one who is having legal problems, 
issues, difficulties, charges, we'll 
be in touch with them. How can 
we help? What can we do? For- 
get about the process beyond, but 
right now, what can. we do to help 
to be sure you’re alright, your fam- 
ily knows what’s going on and so 
on,” said Clarkson. The Dean of 
Students Office has been in touch 
with the families of both Reese 
and Wilt. 

According to “The Daily 
News,” Police found five mari- 
juana plants, growing lights, water 
Jugs and plant growing nutrients in 
Reese’s house. A persistent rumor 
on campus is that Reese stole the 
equipment from a lab at the Col- 
lege. Neither Clarkson nor Nagle 
had heard the rumor. Nothing has 
been reported missing from any of 
the labs. “There are rumors going 
on all over the place some ... are 
just not true,” said Clarkson. 

“T really just feel bad about the 
whole situation,” said senior Kris- 
ten Penska. “I can. see how one 
would be tempted to do some- 
thing like that, it’s a lot of money. 
But honestly there are other ways 
that we all have exercised to 
get income.” 7 

“Tt seems as though the knee jerk 
concern of a lot of people is how 
this reflects on us [as a College],” 
said Clarkson. “I understand that 
concern, but frankly right now my 
biggest concern is about [the stu- 
dents] and their families.” 





Cold climate, enriching experience 


> from RUSSIA page 4 


on oral [assignments] than in the 
US.,” said Dobday. “We did 
have written homework assign- 
ments, but everything in class 
was spoken. That was a bit of 
a challenge because I had only 
taken a year of Russian before 
going over.” 

Many courses have final ex- 
ams as in the United States, but 
also have a 30-50 question oral 
final. Though classes have a 
strong focus on oral work, Vol- 
gograd is a large university and 
classes usually range from 50 to 
100 students in size. There are 
not many special concerns exclu- 
sive to Volgograd to which Junia- 
ta students interested in studying 
there to must attend. However, it 
is recommended that students be 
punctual in handing in forms re- 
garding international travel. 

“For me it seems visas may be 
a more bureaucratic and compli- 
cated process, so we definitely 
need to get things in on time to 
[Russian officials],” said Kati 
Csoman, Acting Dean of the 
Center of International Educa- 
tion. “It seems more formalized 
with Russia than it does with 
other programs.” 

Juniata and Volgograd State 
Pedagogical University have an 
exchange program organized 
between them, meaning that stu- 
dents from Volgograd also come 
to Juniata to study. Marina Ko- 
mikhina from Volgograd is at- 
tending Juniata for the Spring 
semester as part of the exchange. 

Kornikhina is a senior and is 
studying to be a teacher of Eng- 
lish and French languages. She 
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While studying abroad, senior Andrew Dobday stands in front of The Red 
Square clock tower, located outside the Kremlin in Moscow, Russia. 


had visited America before as 
part of an exchange program 
while attending high school and 
very much appreciates this new 
chance to learn about and experi- 
ence life in the United States. 
“Back home in Russia we 
usually study American history, 
politics and literature, but we just 
use books and the Internet,” said 
Kornikhina. “I really wanted to 
come here and see how the reality 
is and how the information in the 
books compares to real life.” 
She personally has not found 
adapting to the American culture 
_ to be difficult. “Since globaliza- 
tion is going around the world, 
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things aren’t as different as be- 
fore,” she said. “TI feel really 
lucky because some international 
students say the differences are 
really big and hard to adjust to, 
but it’s been quite easy to me, so 
I can enjoy my time here.” 

As part of the exchange pro- 
gram at Juniata, visiting students 
will live with a host family, often 
relatives of students who are tak- 
ing part in or have taken part in 
the exchange program, which 
gives the student a more immer- 
sive experience in the culture. 

“What the homestays give is a 
support network for people go- 
ing there. Personal things are 
handled by the family that makes 
sure things are okay,” said Roney. 
“Tt fits the Russian way of doing ° 
things, there’s an official system 
but its personal contacts that get 
you places.” 

Juniata sends several students 
to Volgograd every year and the 
program gives students insight 
not only into Russian culture, 
but into American culture and 
international relationships in the 
world at large. 


Do you think Russia would be an 
interesting study abroad location? 


49% 
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Grateful for small-town living in a time of uncertainty 


EDITORIAL 





As the unemployment rate hov- 
ers at around nine percent, Libyan 
and Syrian casualties are rising 
and gas prices continue to soar, 
another graduating class is yet 
again preparing to break free from 
the yoke of what some call the 
“Juniata Bubble.” 

Having been seemingly quar- 
antined in the sleepy town of 
Huntingdon for the past four 
years, the class of roughly 400 
will embark upon an over satu- 
rated job market with poor 
employment prospects,. 

Or they will be off to larger 
graduate schools in what will most 
likely be a more populated city, 

As the class of 2011 prepares to 
woefully play Vitamin C’s “Grad- 
uation (Friends Forever)” and 
Green Day’s “Time of Your Life” 
(Both of which should be eliminat- 
ed from society’s collective playlist 
as they were still cheesy and awful 
even at middle school graduations) 
to poorly constructed slide shows 
composed of awkward drunken 
photos taken outside of Sheetz, 


there is still a sense that seniors 
are just like baby penguins about 
to take their first adorable swim in 
the frigid ocean, seemingly with- 
out the threat of being devoured by 
blood-lusty killer whales and fero- 
cious toothy sea lions. 

While change is inevitable and 
sometimes refreshing, students 
should rethink their hurriedness 
to flee.Huntingdon, while lack- 
ing bloated shopping centers, 
does feature Standing Stone Cafe 
and Boxer’s, both of which fea- 
ture fresh local ingredients and a 
friendly atmosphere. 

Wealso havea Farmer’s Market, 
antique shops, a movie the- 
atre and plenty of opportunities 
for camping and hiking within 
walking distance. 

Though Huntingdon’s number 
of churches far outnumbers the 
number of its bars, we still can 
choose from picking up a Four 
Loko at Johnny’s to a ten dollar 
martini at Mimi’s, ~ 

Tour guides often overenthu- 
siastically brag about the exis- 
tence of a “community feel” on 
campus, and for the most part, 
it’s not just propaganda. Many 


students have been guests in a 
professor’s home, and our lack of 
fraternities and sororities do help to 
avoid a sense of mean-spiritedness 
that exists at many other colleges. 

A walk through the library is 
a sentiment to this fact, with un- 
attended laptops and textbooks 
strewn throughout. Students 
are shielded from the harsh re- 
alities of the outside world with 
pre-prepared meals, and those 
who live off-campus enjoy 
comparably low rent: 

Refreshingly, our campus is be- 
ginning to regain its color and life 
once more as maintenance zooms 
around, on tractors and trims the 
hedges, and taking a stroll through 
the quad on one of these warm af- 
ternoons is almost like being an ex- 
tra on the Andy Griffith show, only 
with more exposed skin and fewer 
Southem drawls. 

Students litter the grass on blan- 
kets, and play frisbee or volleyball 
as professors occasionally stroll 
by and wave to familiar students. 

However, with a surge of exit 
surveys and horrifyingly fore- 
boding reminders from lenders, 
for many graduating seniors, it 


is becoming unnervingly clear 
that their amount of care and wor- 
ry-free days will soon be dramati- 
cally decreased. 

As violence and hatred are 
incessantly reported by the me- 
dia, Juniata is attempting to 
give students the information 
and critical thinking skills they 
need to hopefully ease some of our 
society’s ills in the future. 

Though jobs are scarce, students 
can temporarily wait out the storm. 
And while they are waiting, they 
are free to enjoy a small-town en- 
vironment which has more to offer 
than many people assume. 

Admittedly, going to Juniata 
will not prepare you for the reali- 
ties of living in a city or teach stu- 
dents street smarts. 

However, why face the uglier 
aspects of society before it is abso- 
lutely required? 

MountainDay doesnotexistinthe 
workplace and our future bosses 
will not volunteer to be our servers 
or bartenders at the local bar. 

Instead, as seniors are released 
into the cold Antarctic waters of 
the workplace, just like naive baby 
penguins they will need to be wary 








Students’ Master Plan 





1- Ziggurat of Physics; 2- Jello Wrestling Pit; 3- Beach; 4- Nice Swelll; 





5- Quidditch Field; 6- Dance Club; 7- North 






Swamp; 8-Cave with Dragon; 9-Ice cream Shop/ Tree House; 10- Olympic-sized Swimming Pool; 14- Trebuchet; 
12- Petting Zoo and Arctic Aquarium; 13-NASA Launch Pad; 14- Zipline to Sheetz; 15-Dorms; 16- Tunnel to East; 
17- 24-hour Diner; 18- “We don’t need these”; 19- Giant slip and slide; 20- Pirate Ship 


“Has there been a sudden in- 
crease of parking ticket distri- 
bution in recent weeks? What 
parking lots on campus are 
available to students and when 
are students allowed to park 
there?” 


Yes, there has been a recent in- 
crease in the number of parking 
tickets issued on campus. The in- 
crease in tickets is the result of an 
increase in the number of parking 
violations observed by the Public 
Safety Officers, not because of any 
change in policies or procedures. 

Here is the link to informa- 


tion on parking on campus, http:// 
www.juniata.edu/services/secu- 
rity/parking.html 

-Roy Nagle, Interim Director of 
Public Safety & Carla Panosetti, 
Public Safety Office Assistant 


“How will proposed budget 
cuts to higher education from 
the federal government and the 
State government affect Juniata 
College?” 

In general Juniata and Juniata 
students are effected less than most 
students and institutions around 
the country. Although there were 
proposed reductions to the Fed- 


eral Pell Grant, we are pleased that 
those proposals were not included 
in the final budget approvals, and 
the maximum it will remain 
at $5,550 for 2011-12. However, 
the maximum PHEAA grant for 
PA students is estimated to have a 
$500 reduction from the amounts 
provided in 2010-11. This funding 
reduction affects students directly 
as this is a resource that is part of 
the financial aid package. 

In addition, Juniata re- 
ceives funding from the Penn- 
sylvania state treasury in the 
form of Institutional Assistance 
Grants. Currently we are antici- 


pated a 50% reduction in this sup- 
port. The impact to Juniata will be 
a reduction of $163,000 for fiscal 
year 2011/12. 

We encourage any student who 
experiences changes to his/her fi- 
nancial situation or aid package to 
contact a financial aid counselor 
in the Office of Student Financial 
Planning. They are there to partner 
with students and help them man- 
age college costs. 

-Valerie Rennell, __ Enroll- 
ment Manager and Director of 
Student Financial Planning & 
Susan Shontz, Budget Director 
and Bursar 


of the predators who wait to eager- 
ly gobble up their lofty goals 

At the same time, they must 
leam how to become smarter 
swimmers by dodging such barri- 
ers and making a name for them- 
selves apart from the brood. 

Though this is cer- 
tainly stressful, those who 
will remain in the nest of Juniata 
can still enjoy their worry-free se- 
mesters accordingly. 

By getting over the smallness of 
Huntingdon and embracing a com- 
munity that supports them, at a 
time that is so fraught with 
fear, they should slow down 
and stop to smell the roses (or 
better, the candles at Thompson’s 
Candle Company or the fresh- 
brewed coffee at Standing Stone.) 

Good luck in the real world, se- 
niors. Everyone else, enjoy -your 
time at Juniata. 
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Senior theater students present capstones 
Peter Mike-Mayer and Melissa Mellon direct original performance pieces 


By Bessie WEISMAN 





Seniors Peter Mike-Mayer and 
Melissa Mellon will be perform- 
ing their senior capstones April 
30 to May 1. The capstone pieces, 
titled “Our Mother is a Child; Our 
Father is a Child,” and “Stiletto” re- 
spectively, will be preformed in the 
Suzanne von Liebig Theatre in the 
Halbritter Center. 

For the two seniors this year, the 
capstone projects will incorporate 
a variety of different performance 
styles and facets, making them 
both multimedia pieces. The cap- 
stones have been in the works for 
over a year. 

Regarding the theme ofhis piece, 
“Our Mother is a Child; Our Father 
is a Child,” Mike-Mayer said, “It is 
about moments of pruning, which 
we call ‘little deaths.’ It could be 
something like finishing a cup of 
coffee that you were really enjoy- 
ing. It could also be waving to a 
friend who you see and they don't 
see you. In that is a little death, a 
little moment of adjustment. The 
piece really centers upon what that 
is, what this little death is.” 

Mike-Mayer has been inspired 
mainly by various poetic texts, 
which came to underlie his theme. 
He was moved by writer and poet 
Khalil Gibran’s book “The Proph- 
et” as well as concepts from poet 
Rainer Maria Rilke. 


For Mellon's piece, “Stiletto,” she 
chose to explore two very relatable 
items—comic books and shoes. 
Concerning the theme at the heart 
of her piece, Mellon said, “Tt’s really 
about all of these different people 
who can’t figure out where they 
belong yet. It’s also about the idea 
that you can’t just wait for some- 
thing to happen, you have to make 
ithappen.” 

“This is going to incorporate a lot 
that Juniata Theatre has to offer. So 
there will be some projections and 
film, some things that are backlit 
and silhouettes, and definitely a lot 
of movement,” said Mellon. In the 
end, all of these elements will come 
together to express a fundamental 
theme of finding oneself and one’s 
ability to strive. 

For her show, Mellon chose to 
conduct a very collaborative piece 
involving several performers. She 
chose to work with sophomore 
Ben Mahan, junior Sara Deppen- 
brook, alumnus Kellyn Miller and 
juniors Nate Frieswyk and An- 
drew Orsie. 

“Working collaboratively allows 
the best of everyone involved to 
be offered and incorporated into a 
piece. This particular show really 
features the cast’s personalities and 
brings a great deal of joy in the pro- 
cess of creating and performing,” 
said Deppenbrook. 

Contrastingly, 


Mike-Mayer — 
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Senior Melissa Mellon and junior Andrew Orsie rehearse Mellon’s theatre senior capstone called “Stiletto,” 
which explores relatable items such as comic books and shoes. Performances run from April 30 to May 2. 


chose to focus his capstone 
more heavily on solo work. “It’s 
hard because there is a lot of 
fear in spending rehearsal time 
with just you. There is fear when 
you are looking at yourself and 
that's not easy. That is something 
that the piece is going to hinge and 
on I’m working past it,” said Mike- 
Mayer. 


Both seniors worked inde- 
pendently of any outside profes- 
sional guidance. Assistant Profes- 
sor of Theatre Arts Kate Clarke 
said, “If someone wants my 
outside eye I'm really happy 
to come in, but sometimes 
people just really work with their 
peers on it, or they mostly self-di- 
rect it.” 


These capstone pieces ulti- 
mately give seniors a chance to 
show their learned expertise in 
the field of theatre performance. 
“Its really great as a performer 
to not just constantly be saying, 
‘pick me, please!’ Instead you can 
show what exactly you can bring 


> see CAPSTONES page 10 





Closing 






As the 2010-2011 academic year 
draws to a close, the excitement of 
summer is practically tangible in 
the campus atmosphere. 

And yet, as we part ways until 
next fall, the memories we have 
made will be carried with us for 
years to come. 

Current freshman, sophomore, 
Junior, and senior: Ellen Bechtel, 
Chelsea Wilson, Ellen Santa Maria 
and BenDeHass, giveusareview of 
their Juniata experience. 

“T didn’t really have a strong 
reason for coming here,” admits 
DeHass. “I think the deciding 
factor was when I just sat-in on a 
classroom and talked to the faculty, 
and decided that this was prob- 
ably where I wanted to go. They 
seemed pretty concerned about me 
as a person.” 

“It’s a blossoming school,” 
Bechtel explains. “If you go to a 
big university a lot of people are 
sort of dumped into life without a 
safety net, but this is a place where 
people who still need that little bit 
of encouragement or who’ve al- 
ready opened up to the world and 
just need a launch pad: they just 
explode here.” 

“T thought college was going to 
be more like high school where I 
was just going to be going through 
the grind with work, but I’m really 
interested in my work in commu- 
nications,” says DeHass. “My pro- 
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remarks 


fessors and my courses have been 
great and I’ve developed a more 
academic curiosity.” 

“T learned I don’t have to just sit 
down. and wait for knowledge to 
come to me,” DeHass continues, 
“Ian go search for it, and learning 
isn’t just in the classroom like we 
were taught in high school, it’s out- 
side. Juniata’s taught me how I can 
take what I learn in the classroom 
and apply it, not just to a job, but 
how I can integrate that into my 
everyday life. Juniata’s helped me 
make sense of the world.” 

“The great thing about Juniata is 
that it doesn’t just focus on Juniata, 
it focuses on life, and college, and 
jobs, and everything,” Bechtel 
says. “It’s really put the world in 
perspective, it doesn’t seem as 
scary anymore.” 

“Juniata opened my eyes up to 
things I never would have really 
thought about before. I’ve learned 
so much,” remarks Wilson. “I feel 
like the person that came in here in 
2009 is not the same person that is 
here today.” 

“T’ve come into my own in more 
ways than I can count,” agrees 
Santa Maria, “but I know I still 
have so much more growing to do. 
I think I’m most thankful for the 
friends I’ve made and the support 
I’ve felt through it all.” 

“When I was abroad, I missed 
home so much,” Santa Maria con- 
tinues. “Being the only one from JC 
in Edinburgh Scotland, made me 
realize just how special it is here - 
how friendly everyone is, how easy 
itis to make friends, and how much 
we are provided for here.” 


“Laughter,” is what Wil- 


on the 


2010-2011 academic year 


son remembers from the year: 
“a lot of laughter and laughing 
with my friends.” 

“Definitely ‘crazy day’ for field 
hockey practice,” says Santa Ma- 
ria. “We dressed up like absolute 
loons, and then went to practice 
and worked out in our awesome 
outfits. We then proceeded to Bak- 
er that way as well. It was a sight to 
be seen, to say the least.” 

“The thing I hate this year 
is Sodexo,” DeHass says. “I 
love the workers! Love them, I 
hate the food.” 

“T work for the L.O.V.E. line,” 
adds Bechtel, “and, of course, I 
work with Norm (the infamous 
Norm). ... One night, ... Norm 
was so excited about his meal. I 
was back in the kitchen ... and I 
was standing there, chopping, and 
he just walks in and shouts at the 
top of lungs, ‘I love my job!’ and it 
was just so cool.” 

“As much crap as people give 
Baker, the people that work there 
are awesome,” Bechtel says.” ' 

“My most unique experience 
of the year would definitely be 
studying really late at night,” says 
DeHass. “Working so late that the 
security guard knows my name by 
now and I have an interpersonal re- 
lationship with the custodian who 
comes in a 2 a.m. every night.” 

“Tt’s been stressful,” DeHass 
admits. “It’s been very busy, ... 
but I’d also say that it’s help- 
ing me prep myself for gradu- 
ate school, become more orga- 
nized, and taught me about how 
I learned the best. ... It’s a very 


> see YEAR page 1] 


You have the powerto 
reform your tax laws 





ZACH GORDON 


The tax debate in the United 
States is often confusing, so I 
would like to quickly dispel some 
common tax misperceptions. 

The first misperception is that 
47 percent of people do not pay in- 
come taxes. This is technically cor- 
rect, but those people are still liable 
for social security and other taxes 
that are taken out of their income. 

Another misperception is the 
amount of taxes that corporations 
actually pay. Corporations that 
make billions in profits sometimes 
are not paying anything in taxes. 
Insome cases they even get money 
back from the government. 

Yet in this recession members of 
the Republican Party are cutting 
spending on vital services for stu- 
dents, senior citizens.and the least 
fortunate among us. While at the 
same time they are advocating for 
less taxes for the rich individuals 
and corporations. 

This seems to be morally wrong. 
My last column mentioned that 
Pennsylvania Governor Tom Cor- 
bett gave business at least a $200 
million tax break, while cutting 50 
percent of education funding in 
the state. 

The debt and deficit are a huge 
problem in our country, but the 
solution to these problems does 
not result in lowering taxes for 
the wealthy. Cutting taxes will 





not help fix the debt and deficit, 
because it is virtually the same as 
increasing spending. The govern- 
ment may have to cut spending, 
but cutting taxes will only increase 
the need for more spending cuts. 
Further, cutting funding for educa- 
tion, the environment and the least 
fortunate is not a way to build a 
strong future. 

Building a strong future will 
require sustainable energy and a 
well-educated workforce. Some- 
times when there are higher taxes 
there are some negative effects on 
business, but when corporations 
are posting profits in the billions 
and paying nothing in taxes it 
seems reasonable that the corpo- 
rations can afford to pay their fair 
share in taxes. 

One way to fix the corporate tax 
code would be to lower the corpo- 
rate tax rates and also get rid of the 
exceptions. In Pennsylvania over 
70 percent of corporations pay less 
than $1,000 in taxes, but those that 
do pay some of the highest rates in 
the country. If the corporate taxes 
were applied fairly, then more rev- 
enue could be generated and each 
corporation would have to pay 
less. This is just one of many ex- 
amples of how the tax code could. 
be more fair. Other options include 
adding higher tax brackets, creat- 
ing a flat tax, or other more innova- 
tive solutions. 

What solution each individual 
prefers, students can and need to 
do something to help fix the tax 
code. The burden of the debt is go- 
ing to fall on our generation. We 


> see TAXES page 10 
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Hoist the sails, raise the anchor, 
and make sure that Jolly Rodger is 
flying where all can see her. It's the 
last column of the semester! That’s 
right readers, we're embarking on 
a glorious ship ride. Since those 
of us here in good old Armrg!&E 
have been in great humour this 
week, we've decided to take this 
ride together — one with those 
swashbuckling drunken crews. 
That's right. Pirates. 

In today’s technological world, 
there are those who are considered 
to be pirates because they down- 
load movies and music that they 
didn’t pay for. I'm going to throw 
a giant assumption out there, but 
Ym assuming that almost everyone 
reading this column has at some 
point pirated something from the 
interwebs. This could include mu- 
sic, movies, video games or even 
books. Yes, I just said that it is pos- 
sible to pirate books off the inter- 
net. It may not be one of the easiest 
things to pirate, but it is possible to 
do it. 

Now, while some pirating is il- 


legal, some of it actually is legal 
and free (but it is much cooler to 
say that you stole it, or something 
like that). There are certain authors, 
even those who are well known 
and published, who can't get a 
publisher for one of their books 
due to content or if it falls out of 
their normal writing style. With 
this, you can gain from some of the 
more legal methods like getting 
PDEs of books. ° 

For example, Robert Mucham- 
ore, the author of the CHERUB se- 
ries, has a free book titled “Home” 
available for download on his 
website merely because it is not 
suitable for children to read. He 
wanted to get the book out into the 

lic sphere and since he wasn’t 
able to do that through a publisher 
he went, “Here ya go!” to his loyal 
fans. He's not the only one to do 
this — more people are putting 
their work out there on the Internet 
in order to create a fan base. 

Have you ever been doing a 
research project and you need a 
book with statistical data from the 
1920s? I know I have. Actually I 
was just there in the last month 
and Id like you to gain from my 
experience: there is a glorious; glo- 
rious part of Google that will save 
you. It’s possible to read a lot of 
different historical books from the 
early 1900s and before that. Many 
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of the classics, you know, the old, 
dried out books you were handed 
in high school and forced to read, 
are available online for free. But, it's 
not just those classics that are avail- 
able. You can get old books about 
cooking among other things from 
the 1800s that could be of use for a 
research paper. 

Also, there are so many ways 
to preview books on the Inter- 
net before you buy them. A lot of 
shopping is done online and with 
that, you can't just pick up a book 
and flip through the pages, maybe 
even read a passage or two. With 
certain books on Google and Ama- 
zon, you actually can take a glance 
inside to see if it interests you. I've 
found this to be exceedingly help- 
ful when I'm anguishing over pa- 
pers and wishing I had money to 
get more books to read for fun. Of 
course, you can also use this trick 
if you're scrambling for research 
sources. Been there, done that. 

So now you know, there are 
some good legal forms of getting 
books; however, digital piracy of 
e-books is gaining speed. CNN 
ran an article last year on the gain- 
ing of digital books and the piracy 
surrounding them. There are not 
statistics for the amount of book 
piracy going on, mainly out of 
fear out of this creating a larger 
network of pirates. 
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Pirates: Not just for the seven seas anymore 


Now, we know that music has 
file sharing programs where most 
people pirate their music from. 
Well, if you type different key- 
words into Google, you can find 
different places where people have 
posted PDFs of different books. 
For example, I typed “Westerfield 
Uglies PDF” into Google. Instantly 
I was greeted with different file 
sharing sites that host the file of this 
book. This is how you know you 
are a poor college student search- 
ing for a column idea. 

Another form of book piracy 
that is more common comes in the 
form of leaks— portions of books 
that haven’t been published yet. 
For example, when early chapters 
of Stephenie Meyer's “Midnight 
Sun,” the retelling of “Twilight” 
from that glittering Edward char- 
acter’s point of view, were leaked 
to the public, there was an uproar 
from fans and Meyer herself. After 
the leak, Meyer refused to finish 
writing the book in an attempt to 
prove some point or another to the 
people who leaked the chapters. 
Personally, I wish someone would 
have leaked her second book so I 
didn’t have to deal with the idiocy 
coming from that pathetic series. 

If someone would have attempt- 
ed to leak chapters of “Harry Pot- 
ter and the Deathly Hallows,” I'm 
not sure if it would have caused as 


big of an uproar as Meyer made 
about hers. Partly because I think 
some of us diehard fans may have 
assumed that someone was al- 
tempting to pass off fanfiction as 
the real deal. 

So, what have we learned here 
today? Well, piracy is bad, or at 
least that's what some people are 
going to want me to tell you. Look, 
I understand books are expensive 
and that if you can find it online 
then that's money you can spend 
on rent and food instead. Howev- 
er, there is this thing called a library. 
Sure, not all libraries are going to 
have what you want. I mean how 
many books have you needed to 
Interlibrary Loan for schoolwork 
this year? However, sometimes li- 
braries will get books in for you if 
you ask nicely. 

We also learned that while most 
people have pirated music and 
some have pirated movies, there 
is also an underground network 
of literary pirates. The stories and 
adventures they go on are so much 
cooler than the others. These pi- 
rates must have their own treasure 
island filled with chests of books 
and tons of tea (and rum too). Pi- 
racy seems like an easy life to me, 
maybe I'll spend the summer sail- 
ing on the high seas and forcing 
my fellow Arrrrg!&E columnists 
to walk the plank. 





Get involved in tax debate | Most pirates are greedy, but 
some are generous with files 
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should start advocating for the 
government to deal with it now. 
However, before the government 
is going to really listen to students’ 
interests they have to know that 
students are going to get involved. 

In a previous column, I men- 
tioned that the representatives 
are listening to the voters, but that 
students are not the voters they are 
listening to. To fix this problem, 
student should get into the habit of 
voting in every election; there are 
elections every year. 

On Nov. 8, 2011, there will be an 
election for many local offices as 
well as statewide judicial offices. 
Now, these elections seem bor- 
ing, but it makes a big difference. 
County government faces the bur- 
den of balancing local services and 
local taxes. 

Huntingdon County govern- 
ment will affect students. The 
county helps determine if there 


will be local public libraries, child 
and mental health services and 
state and federal grants for new 
buildings. All of these things help 
make Huntingdon County enjoy- 
able, and without student input to 
ensure that these vital services are 
protected, they could disappear. 

Getting involved in the political 
process is very easy. Registering to 
vote takes two minutes and voting 
takes around five minutes. Learn- 
ing about the candidates can take 
about 15 minutes or so. So add it 
all up, and in less than the amount 
of time it takes to take to go to Wal- 
Mart you could have made an in- 
formed and responsible decision 
about our government. 

Until a majority of students and 
young people consistently start 
voting, the government will con- 
tinue to propose cuts to services 
like education. Remember that our 
elected officials are listening to the 
voters: make sure that they are lis- 
tening to you. 





Shows to open Sat. April 30 
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to the table, what kind of actor you 
are and what you are interested 
in,” said Clarke. 

“Capstones are really a se- 
nior’s opportunity to create and 
perform everything that they 
have learned in their four years 
here. It's incredibly beneficial to 
get the chance to perform and 
create your own work. Its all 
you—its one hundred percent 
your vision, your design and 
your talent behind it all,” said 
junior Sue Makosky. 

Involving what Mellon took 
away from the capstone experi- 
ence, she said, “I really learned 
about the push to really make 
yourself work because theatre 
is not something that comes 
to you. You have to search for 


roles and companies.” 

“I chose to do a capstone be- 
cause its definitely along the 
lines of my interest to be a facili- 
tator and to develop ideas with 
people, but taking a leadership 
role in it. I like directing and 
looking at things through the 
big picture and I think presenta- 
tions like this can say so much,” 
said Mike-Mayer. 

For these two seniors, the 
capstones have furthered their 
exploration of the dynamics 
of theatre and directing their 
own pieces. Ultimately, both 
productions have forced Mel- 
lon and Mike-Mayer to investi- 
gate the answers to the essential 
questions, “What kind of artist 
you? What really excites you in the 
world? What do you have to say 
right now?” said Clarke. 





For those of you blissfully un- 
aware, not everyone pays for the 
music they listen to. I know, this 
may be a shocker to some of you 
more “morally correct” folks out 
there. So to put it simply, down- 
loading any music file from a 
site not sponsored by the artist or 
that artist’s record company is an 
act of piracy. 

This also means that file shar- 
ing is generally frowned upon with 
Federal fines reaching as high as 
$250,000 according to the Record- 
ing Industry Association of Amer- 
ica (RIAA). According to RIAA’s 
website, ways to easily become a 
pirate include but are in no way 
limited to: 

Joining file sharing sites (be- 
cause we all knew LimeWire was 


a great idea). 

Posting an illegal- 
ly copied MP3 file on the 
aforementioned site, “So 


that millions of other people 
can download it.” 

Downloading a file via e-mail, 
received from someone you don’t 
even know and then turning 
around and sending copies to all 
your friends. 

I’m sorry, but that last one just 
cracks me up. Really RIAA? 
People are actually getting files 
in e-mails from complete strang- 
ers that aren’t virus-infected 
streams of amateur porn? (The 
interwebs are a scary place). 
Furthermore, they’re then sending 
that file to ALL of their friends? I 
mean, yeah, it’s great, but it’s just 
not worth the effort if you ask this 
columnist. Have you ever tried 


sending a mass email with file at- 
tachments? It’s a pain in the ass. 
All these flaws in logic aside, 


‘ music piracy is apparently tak- 


ing quite the toll on the indus- 
try. Millions of dollars and 
thousands of jobs have been lost. 
Based on this data, I’ve con- 
cluded that it was neither for- 
eign war, nor frivolous spend- 
ing, or even government bailouts 
that gave us a recession for 
Christmas back in ’08. Nope. 
It was that copy of Jason 
Mraz’s “I’m. Yours” you sent to 
your girlfriend in hopes of get- 
ting laid to the sweet sounds of 
pseudo-tropical _ acoustic pop. 
Congratulations. You not only de- 
stroyed your dignity, but you took 
America with it. 

* Moving on, I’m pretty sure ’m 
not allowed to endorse piracy of 
any kind in this column. How- 
ever, I can say that I think that 
the RIAA is going about things 
all wrong. For the cost of enforc- 
ing these laws, the fact of the mat- 
ter is that most people really don’t 
feel threatened by them. Of all the 
people who violate these laws, 
only a very small percentage have 
ever and will ever be charged, let 
alone convicted. 

So what about the artists? 
What do we do about getting 
them paid? Keep touring for 
one. Live shows with merchan- 
dising are definitely a good way 
to make money. It won’t bring 
in as much as albums had in 
years past, but it certainly won’t 
be chump change. 

“But Dan!” you cry out in 
shameless desite for my clear and 
objective wisdom. “What about 
older acts who can’t/won’t tour 
as much as these younger guys?” 
Well, aside from royalties, there’s 
always the classic option of selling 
one’s soul. 


KISS has done this to 
great effect, Between reality 
shows, guest appearances on 
“Family Guy” and Dr. Pepper 
commercials, those guys have 
made product placement the 
single most powerful weapon 
in the modern KISS Army. Just 
for a moment, let’s imagine 
how other artists-past-their-prime 
could cash in on this. Are you 
thinking U2 as spokesmen for 
Sprite? That’s what I’m thinking. 

To wrap things up, I would just 
like to point out one glaring issue 
that I have with this whole no- 
tion of “music piracy.” Simply 
put: it’s not piracy. At best, you 
might be able to get somebody 
on grand theft if they’ve been 
stealing whole albums over the 
course of several years. At worst, 
youre making some middle 
aged office worker who doesn’t 
know better look as menacing 
and morally bankrupt as a Somali 
toting an Uzi. ~ 

Actually, scratch that. At worst 
you're letting college punks think 
they’re cool beans for getting 
to call themselves “pirates” be- 
cause they didn’t pay for the lat- 
est Foo Fighters album (which 
is awesome, by the way). They 
never held up a Spanish galleon. 
They never pillaged the town of 
Port Royale on their way back 
to Tortuga (geography may be 
off there, but those are the only 
Caribbean cities that come to 
mind). With few exceptions, 
they’ ve not earned the right to call 
themselves pirates any more 
than anyone in the last cen- 
tury has earned the right to call 
themselves ninjas. Though, I do 
have to admit that at least 
the people claiming to be 
ninjas are actually terrifying. Pi- 
rates, it’s time to either shape up or 
ship out. 
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Traditional cinema forced to ‘walk the plank’ 
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Art imitates life. Or, is it the 
other way around? In one of the 
classic episodes of “The Twi- 
light Zone,” Burgess Meredith 
portrays a librarian in a totalitar- 
ian state that tries him for “being 
obsolete.” In the end, he prevails 
against his prosecutors. Rod Ser- 
ling, creator and host of the show, 
concludes the affair by informing 
the audience that any state judg- 
ing its citizens as obsolete has 
become obsolete itself. 

This episode, which was aired 
in 1961, surfaced as a parallel in 
a conversation I had with William 
Sanders (a theatre owner in Ala- 
bama) almost perfectly. Cinema, 
as audiences know it, is in the mid- 
dle of a conversion, and the role of 
the individual in this system — the 
projectionist — will be become ob- 
solete by 2013. 

These disquieting _ parallels 
were reached at Cinemacon this 


year, on March 28-31, in Caesar’s 
Palace, Las Vegas. Cinemacon, 
according to its website is “The 
largest and most important gath- 
ering of movie theatre owners 
from around the world.” Chief of 
the Motion Picture Association 
of America Christopher Dodd 
and John Fithian, CEO of NATO, 
made an announcement that cin- 
emas have to be operating on digi- 
tal technology by 2013 or they “ 
will become obsolete.” 

Tn case you do not understand 
the implications of this maneuver, 
I will briefly compare and con- 
trast the two theatre setups before 
I elaborate on the ramifications. 
Non-digital cinema, which oper- 
ates using 35mm film stock, costs 
around film studios around $1,000 
per print. Studios typically make 
a certain number of prints—one 
number I learned while working 
at the Clifton 5 was 30,000 for 
blockbuster releases— and then 
ships them around the country 
from theatre-to-theatre. Depend- 
ing on the number of prints made, 
theatres enter a draw not unlike 
the one JC students experi- 
ence for rooms during the next 
year: each theatre has a priority 


number and competes for a print of 
a film. 

When it receives a film, de- 
pending on variables such as the 
number of prints made and the 
film’s release window, theatres 
can hold them from a minimum 
of two weeks to several. Now, for 
non-chain theatres like the Clifton, 
this dictates that the releases they 
receive are the typical blockbust- 
er or large-produced faire; don’t 
expect them to receive a print 
of an independent release. like “ 
Trick ‘r Treat.” 

Along with the distribution, 
smaller theatres have to also con- 
sider what sells in the area. Another 
fact I gleaned while working at the 
Clifton was that fantasy blockbust- 
ers such as “Harry Potter” sold out 
screenings as fast as the “Friday 
the 13th” reboot in Huntingdon. 

Non-digital theatres receive the 
films in canisters (the Clifton re- 
ceives theirs on Thursdays), and 
have to assemble the prints them- 
selves. The process of assembling 
physical prints, which come in a 
couple reels, is time-consuming, as 
there is another variable that goes 
into consideration: advertisements. 
During the course of the business 


year, theatres receive trailers for 
upcoming releases and determine 
which ones to splice with the 
newly arrived features, as well as 
paid-business commercials. Ever 
notice how there are a lot of cel- 
lular phone advertisements or mili- 
tary recruiting videos? The respec- 
tive organizations pay theatres to 
air them. 

Digital cinema, on the other 
hand, is a reversal of this setup. 
Digital copies cost around $1- 
200 dollars to create, accord- 
ing to an LA Times article. This 
dictates the creation of more 
prints. Digital films arrive by sat- 
ellite transmission, and can take 
anywhere from 60-80 gigabytes 
of space on external hard drives, 
while 3D and Dbox releases take 
up 120-130. Like computer pro- 
grams, digital films require activa- 
tion of an embedded key to be uti- 
lized. The key is active during the 
film’s allotted time in the theatre, 
and is a multiple-part sequence 
made up of the serial numbers of 
the projector, processor, and the 
code of the film. ‘ 

Digital cinema comes with nu- 
merous benefits for theatre and stu- 
dio owners. First, it cuts down on 


piracy, as the aforementioned key 
cannot be activated until the film’s 
scheduled window of release, en- 
suring that there are no leaks, and 
that the film can be viewed only 
by those authorized to do so. Also, 
owners have the option of having 
the download, management, pro- 
jection, as well as selling of tickets 
done for them, if they invest in a 
Library Media Server in conjunc- 
tion with a POS ticketing program. 

And last, but not least, digital 
cinema also offers advanced closed 
captioning and audio services for 
individuals who have might be vi- 
sually or hearing impaired, blind or 
deaf. Overall, while the cost for the 
conversion is around $65,000 per 
screen, there is money available 
for them, if they apply through 
proper channels. 

But digital cinemas lose the 
nostalgia and tradition of 115 
years. Retuming to “The Twi- 
light Zone” comparison, Burgess 
Meredith’s character was able to 
triumph against the institution 


, that deemed him to be obsolete. 


But, that required someone to 
stand rise up against the oppres- 
sors, and thus far in the cinematic 
world, no one has. 





Party Plus: Buried treasure worth celebrating 





STEVEN 
GOEHRING | 


With the end of the year ap- 
ptoaching, you’re probably getting 
ready to celebrate the summer. But 
did you know that there’s a treasure 
trove of party. decorations right 
here in Huntingdon? Sitting there 
on Washington Street are more 
birthday, graduation, and general 
celebration décor than you’d ever 
think, just waiting for a creative 
event planner to dig up. 

Located at 705 Washington 
Street, Party Plus is easy to find 
with its blue-on-white sign just 
a few steps beyond the Clifton 
Five movie theater, It exists to 
help in preparations for celebra- 
tions from proms to retirements, 
and from birthdays to weddings— 
they even rent tuxedos. Personally, 
I come to the store most often to 


Corner of 13th 
& Mifflin Street 


814-643-4545 


buy ribbon for customizing my fe- 
dora collection, but there is much 
more to Party Plus. It may be 
small, but its well-stocked aisles 
are the place to start when you 
need supplies to help a celebration 
run smoothly and look good. 

So what decorations does Party 
Plus stock? Pifiatas, balloons, rib- 
bon, crepe paper, garland, hats, 
flags, stuffed animals, centerpiec- 
es, candy and party favors. And to 
further selection, many items come 
in several styles, colors, and prints. 

So, while you won't 
find the vastness of a big-city wed- 
ding planner’s boutique, you will 
find ample items to commemo- 
rate any occasion, from raucous 
to romantic. 

Prominent themes among the 
merchandise include birthday, 
graduation, wedding, anniversary, 
retirement, patriotic, children’s 
themes (construction, princesses, 
ponies, etc.) and fish. 

Actually, lots of fish. Which is 
perfect if our fun AE theme this 
week has put some buccaneer in 
your blood. And if this be the case 


Visit us on the web @ 
www.standingstonecoffeecompany.com 


then hoist anchor for Party Plus 
and start seeking decorations! Pi- 
rate hats and crowns are available, 
as are such seaside delights as leis, 
limbo bars, and, well, more fish. 

Gather fish pifiatas, fish bal- 
loons, and other forms of fishy 
decoration to transform your dull 
dorm into Davey Jones’ Lock- 
er—and ahoy! Ye gots a pirate 
party on yer hands. Whatever 
your theme, though, Party Plus is 
“avast” trove to find those little de- 
tails of parties. 

So what else can you find? 
Well, for hats, your choices 
range from various inexpensive 
pointed party hats, top hats and 
bowlers to party hats for safari, 
construction, Vegas dancers, prin- 
cesses and more. I should mention 
again my personal favorite part 
of the store: the ribbons selection. 
They range from very thin to three 
or four inches wide and come in 
many colors. 

I know, not many of you 
will be changing your fedo- 
ras’ ribbons just because you 
can (for only a few cents!), but 


anyone with a creative mind 
can find some way to use 
large amounts of inexpensive 
ribbon to make life 
more decorative. 

You can get balloons and ban- 
ners, too. Both rubber and foil 
balloons are available in many 
colors and patterns. Some of the 
foil balloons even play songs and 
you can get either kind filled with 
helium for a couple extra cents 
per balloon. 

Another fun way Party Plus al- 
lows you to personalize any party 
is through banners. They sell in- 
dividual letters that allow you to 
string together whatever message 
you choose. Perfect for any birth- 
day, graduation, or pirate party you 
may be planning in the future. 

Are you serving food at your 
patty? Then you’ll need utensils; 
Party Plus has in stock plastic 
ware, plates, cups, and even large 
trays. There is some variety in the 
print patterns available for plates 
and cups, and different colors of 
utensils too. For decorating your 
table, there are several patterns 


Clean-up Day 
at Peace Chapel 
Sat.April16 8AM- 12:00PM 


Sponsored by Keep Huntingdon County Beautiful 
and Standing Stone Coffee Company as part of our 
Community Development Program. 


Since 1990, Keep Pennsylvania Beautiful network 
has performed over 914 illegal dump cleanups. On 
Saturday, April 16, another site will be added to the 

list. Lunch will be provided. Interested in joining 
this initiative? Sign up at the counter to volunteer! 





of tablecloth, and lots of items 
you can use as a centerpiece. I do 
have a little disappointing news 
for the folks who like to eat like 
a pirate in Baker: there are no 
cutlasses in stock. You’ll have to 
settle for a butter knife like the rest 
of civilization. 

Are the buccaneers begging for 
a decorative cake? Well, Party 
Plus can help you turn a mundane 
confection into a real treasure. 
There are supplies for melting and 
casting chocolate shapes, as well 
as ample icing and other cake dec- 
oration items. 

You'll want to keep Party Plus 
in mind if you are shopping for a 
friend or family member’s wed- 
ding or wedding anniversary, too. 


Walking Directions: Walk into 
town via Mifflin Street, turning 
right at the 8th Street bend. Turn 
left at the Washington Street traffic 
light and walk up the north side of 
Washington. Party Plus is near the 
end of the block, past the movie 
theater. 


Nostalgia 
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good growing experience.” 

“Tt’s been good,” says Wil- 
son. “...] feel like I’ve ad- 
justed more in sophomore year 
than freshman year.” 

‘T’ve really been able to de- 
fine who I am, and who I want to 
be through the academic, social, 
and extracurricular choices I’ve 
made,” Santa Maria agrees. “I’ve 
also had the most fun this year, and 
done the most work. I don’t know 
how that’s possible, but it hap- 
pened to me!” 

“This place really changes 
lives,” says Bechtel. “I respect 
Juniata, I really appreciate what it 
does for a lot of people.” 

“Thanks for the years Juniata,” 
closes DeHass: “the times, for the 
things that I’ve learned.” 
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Erin Dodson to be recognized at May Day 


New award will be named after former volleyball player and community inspiration 


By Lippy Morrison 


Former Juniata student-athlete 
and member of the 2004 national 
championship volleyball team 
Erin Dodson will be the first re- 
cipient of a new annual award, 
given in her name, this year 
at May Day. 

The Erin Dodson Award will be 
given to a student each year who 
demonstrates characteristics simi- 
lar to those of Dodson herself. 

“We will come up with a set of 
criteria, traits of Erin that she ex- 
emplifies as a person; it’s kind of 
an unsung hero award,” said senior 
Stephanie Strauss, 

The inspiration for the award 
came from a collection of Juniata 
staff including Sarah May Clark- 
son, director of academic ser- 
vices, Betty McKim, Dean of 
Students assistant, and Kristin 
Brewer, assistant director of 
Lesher Hall, and has been carried 
out by the May Day Committee. 

Those involved in its creation 
felt compelled to do so because of 
the immense impact Dodson has 
had on Juniata and the continued 


effects she has on the community. 

“Erin is just a very important 
and special member of the Juniata 
community and she’s touched a lot 
of us. It’s fitting to celebrate and 
thank someone who’s done so 
much,” said Brewer. 

It was important to the May 
Day Committee that Erin was 
appreciated for all that she en- 
compassed in her time at Ju- 
niata— not simply her impact on 
the volleyball program. 

“She is the complete 
package. She was well 
known on campus, a com- 
munication major and also 
part of the team no matter the 
circumstances,” said Strauss. 

In 2004 Dodson came to Ju- 
niata as a freshman eager to 
make an impact on the court. 
However, after only playing in 
four matches for the blue and 
gold, she was diagnosed with a 
malignant brain tumor and imme- 
diately underwent surgery. 

Throughout the season 
Dodson battled through che- 
motherapy and remained an 
inspiration to her teammates, 


coaches and the entire Juniata 
community. 

Head women’s — volleyball 
coach Heather Pavlik ’95 re- 
members Dodson’s _ strength 
best prior to Juniata’s first 
national championship victory. 

“The biggest memory I have and 
that I'll have as long as I’m alive is 
of Erin weaning herself from mor- 
phine in one day so she could go 
to the national championships in 
2004 in an RV across the country 
to Minnesota to be with the team,” 
said Pavlik. 

It was not only the members 
of her team that 
Dodson’s presence impacted. 

“She had an effect on the whole 
team, the whole event—the NCAA 
Committee. I think the effect she 
had on everybody was something 
that I’d never’ experienced before. 
She touched a lot of lives in just 
one weekend,” said Pavlik. 

As a member of the volleyball 
community, Pavlik has kept in 
close contact with Dodson and her 
family since 2004 and continues to 
do so today. 

However, those who have spent 


less time with Dodson, too, are 
moved by her positive spirit. 

“T just feel like her character as 
a person is so impressive. Despite 
everything she’s gone through she 
knows how to make you laugh 
and smile— she has the most fun 
loving and confident personality,” 
said freshman Rachelle Wiegand 
who met Dodson only this year. 

It is her determination and spirit 
that those who know Dodson ad- 
mire most. 

“T think honoring someone who 
has persevered through some very, 
very difficult circumstances high- 
light what we want from all our 
students when they graduate. It’s 
the ability to inspire the people 
around you, no matter what the 
circumstances,” said Pavlik. 

At the May Day event Dod- 
son will be presented with the 
award along with a memory box 
including letters, pictures, po- 
ems, stories or memories of Erin, 
and quotes from members of 
the Juniata community. — 

“I’m going to write a letter de- 
tailing my thoughts about her 
and what’s special about her— and 


I may share a few stories as well,” 
said Pavlik. 

The award captures the appre- 
ciation Juniata wishes to extend to 
Dodson for all she has given and 
done over the years. 

On May 4, Juniata will celebrate 
Erin Dodson and the inspiration 
she has been and continues to be 
for all who know her. 

“Tt’s a way to make Erin’s lega- 
cy live on at Juniata no matter what 
happens with her health so she’ll 
always be remembered as a part of 
our community,” said Strauss. 

Currently, Dodson is at a hospi- 
tal in Altoona close to her family. 

Her room is filled to the 
brim with cards, posters, flow- 
ers, stuffed animals, and 
well wishes from family and 
friends who visit daily. 

If you would like to submit 
something for the memory box 
that will be presented to Dod- 
son on May Day please email 
Alyssa Beck at beckam08@ 
juniata.edu with what you 
would like to include. 

Juniata’s thoughts and prayers 
are with you always, Erin! 





New equipment added to the weight room 
Additions to the fitness center could add versatility to your workout 


By ANDREW REESE 


Several pieces of new workout 
equipment have been added to 
the Sam and Martha Brumbaugh 
fitness center. The new additions 
include iron casted bar rotator 
holders, a thick power lifting bar, 
a variety of weighted chains, a 
punching bag and a speed bag. 

The center was opened in 1997 
in the Kennedy Sports and Rec- 
reation Center. The fitness center 
is used as a tool to improve the 
strength and conditioning of teams 
and athletes, a place for students 
and faculty to stay in shape and as 
an attractive asset in recruiting pro- 
spective students. The addition of 
new equipment hopes to help keep 
Juniata competitive with the fitness 
and conditioning programs and re- 
sources other top-flight Division 
I athletic programs boast. 

Freshman Jake Walls, a fitness 
advocate known for spending 
countless hours in the fitness cen- 
ter, is extremely happy about the 
new equipment’s arrival. 


“The additions to the gym of- 
fer a lot more potential varia- 
tion to everyone’s workouts. I 
still personally believe that the 
gym is under supplied, but with 
these few purchases I believe our 
gym is on its way to being more 
well-rounded and better ac- 
commodating to the  differ- 
ent types of workouts people 
want to do,” said Walls. 

Walls offered his expert analy- 
sis and observations on the status 
of all the new equipment. “I have 
used the bar rotator holder (located 
on the wooden platforms) which is 
great for working your obliques. 
The thick power lifting bar gives 
you a different grip; it makes the 
weight feel heavier than usual and 
challenges your grip. I haven’t 
used the chains, but I’ve seen the 
track team using them for squats 
and football players using them on 
the bench press. They attach the 
chains to the outside of the bars for 
a different type of resistance. And 
the punching bags and speed bags 
are still sitting in boxes by the wa- 


ter fountain, so they have yet to be 
unveiled,” said Walls. 

Despite the influx of the new 
equipment, many gym frequenters 
are not jumping at the opportunity 
to experiment with it because they 
are simply unaware of how to use 
it or of how to integrate it into their 
workout plans. Some students are 
suggesting that a formal lesson or 
tutorial would be advantageous for 
all, due to the potential for injury or 
reprimand resulting from misuse 
of the equipment. 

“T have not used any of the new 
equipment,” said senior Andy 
Melber, who works out in the fit- 
ness center daily. “But, if Juniata 


’ offered a tutorial or a lesson on 


how to use it and incorporate it into 
your workout, I would definitely 
be more likely to use it.” 

No formal. plans for tutorials 
or lessons are known at this time. 
Several athletic teams have already 
started to use the new equipment, 
namely the chains, during their 
workouts. But, this use is almost 
always monitored and taught by 











a team’s coach or an employee of 
the gym. 

“I would love to start integrating 
more of the new equipment into 
my personal workout plan so I can 
have a greater sense of variety, but 
I would only attend a tutorial if it 
was brief. I go to Juniata, I am a 
busy man,” said Walls. 

While the versatility and 
new possibilities offered by 
these additions have been 

met with a lot of intrigue and ex- 
citement, not everyone sees its ar- 
rival as an absolute positive. 

“Tf you have ever been to 
the gym in the afternoon, you 
would probably agree that a big- 
ger problem than lack of equip- 
ment is lack of space. When 40 
football players come in at the 
same time and all stand around 
by the free weights, not only is it 
hard to move, it’s hard to breathe. 
Adding new equipment only takes 
up more space, which is not what 
we need,” said a student who com- 
mented on terms of anonymity. 

The anonymous student con- 


tinued. “Plus, if you have ever 
been in the gym while a team was 
using the chains, the sound the 
chains make during use is.abso- 
lutely deafening. The high pitched 
screeching sound made from the 
chains clashing together is met 
with half the visitors of the gym 
holding their ears,” said the anony- 
mous student. 

While the new equipment 
has not been met with unani- 
mously positive reviews, the 
overall consensus is that the 
new additions show a concert- 
ed effort by our school to assist 
us in having a positive experience 
in the fitness center. 

“New equipment doesn’t al- 
ways go hand in hand with 
better workouts. Some of my 
best lifting pumps have come 
from old fashion machines that 
have been used since the 70’s. 
So, obviously new doesn’t always 
equal better, but it does however 
mean it’s safer, more updated and 
more versatile than what we’ve 
had before,” said Walls. 


Men’s Volleyball wraps up a succesful 2011 


Players reflect on season, seniors discuss bittersweet end to outstanding careers 


By CAMERON ANDREW 


The men’s volleyball team’s 
season has come to a close. After 
dropping a thrilling five set match 
to the Pride of Springfield College, 
we were knocked out of the ETVA 
playofts, thus ending the season. 

For the second time in 
April, we were’ playing 
Springfield with our post-season 
lives at stake. 

The first time, on Apr. 1, we also 
lost a heartbreaker. 

In both matches we came out 
very slow and eventually lost the 


first two sets. However, we fought 
back and won the next two set both 
times and forced a game five. 

Both of the fifth games were 
extremely close with points being 
traded back and forth. Unfortu- 
nately we were not able to close 
and lost both of the games by only 
two points each. 

Ending a season is very disap- 
pointing, but we also realize most 
of us will be back next year and 
have another chance to play Ju- 
niata volleyball. 

“T think this gives us a good 
judgment of where we are in terms 


of next year. I think we have a lot 
of work to do and we have a lot of 
good things coming our way,” said 
junior setter Mike Kraft. 

Those not returning are seniors 
outside hitter Chris Vrooman and 
libero Dan Follett. = 
_ Both are leaving behind a 
great legacy, including a DI 
Molten National Champion- 
ship and the best finish in the 
EIVA in Juniata men’s volleyball 
history. 

“Vrooman and. Follett are 
two of the most dedicated team- 
mates and you know going 


into a game that they are al- 
ways going to give 100 percent 
no matter what. Vrooman said af- 
ter his final game. 

“To me the team cohesiveness 
this year was better than any oth- 
er he has experienced. As far as 
then leaving a legacy behind, that 
is something they contributed.” 

Vrooman was also named the 
EIVA Hay player of the week 
twice and the AVCA (American 
Volleyball Coaches Association) 
player of the week once. 

Vrooman was also named a 
DIM First team All-American. 


Vrooman joins a number of great 
men’s volleyball players to have 
received this honor. 

When asked about their ca- 
reers at Juniata coming to a close 
Vrooman and Follett had very sim- 
ilar feelings. 

“After the game I didn’t want 
to take my jersey off. I knew I 
wouldn’t be putting it back on 
again and that’s kind of an emo- 
tional experience,” said Vrooman. 

Follett said, “I sat myself on the 
bench after the game and every- 
one left the gym and I didn’t really 
know how to handle it because I 
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Eagles need to win out and get help for a playoff spot 


Baseball must win three games versus Scranton, then hope Scranton loses to Catholic 


By ANDREW Hirscu 


For the Juniata baseball team to 
make the playoffs this season, a lot 
has to go right. The Eagles must 
win all their remaining conference 
games and get a little help from 
other teams just to qualify for post- 
season play. . 

“The only thing we can do is 
take care of the things we can con- 
trol. We have to win our games 


.and hope that a couple other teams 


can help us out,” said sophomore 
catcher Cole Walters, who has 
provided a solid backstop for the 
pitching staff to throw to. 

Walters understands the team’s 
current position and it seems like 
most of the team does as well. Ju- 
nior Matt Fritz, an outfielder, feels 
essentially the same way. 

“Right now we currently need 
to just take care of our own busi- 
ness because it’s going to be tough 
to get in. We’re going to need a lot 
of help from some other teams. 
We need to continue to work on 
doing some of the little things 
and take it one game at a time. 
Right now, obviously the playoffs 
are on our minds, but our backs 
are definitely against the wall,” 
said Fritz, who currently holds a 
.355 batting average for the Eagles 
this season. 

The concept of having their 
backs against the wall is nothing 
new to the Eagles. Last season, 
they were in roughly the same situ- 
ation and managed to put every- 
thing together at the right time. 

“We definitely need to limit 
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Senior first baseman Johnny Martinez gets ready to receive a throw from freshman pitcher Zack Sauble to 
prevent the Penn State-Altoona player from stealing second base. While the Eagles lost game one of their 
doubleheader on April 21, they came back with a five-run fifth inning in game two and won by a score of 7-6. 


the amount of mental mistakes 
that are being made consistently. 
It’s one thing to make a mistake 
physically, but mental - mistakes 
are the ones that can’t happen. It’s 
really just a matter of execution 
with us sometimes and in order for 
us to make the playoffs, we have 
to take care of the little things,” 
said Fritz, who has been doing 
the little things right himself while 
playing a consistent left field for 
the Eagles all season. 

The team tries to focus only on 
itself while looking past what other 
teams are doing around the confer- 


ence. But, sometimes the intrigue 
can be too much. 

“J think: scoreboard watching is 
something we do way too much. 
At the end of the day it comes 
down to us taking care of our own 
business and taking it one game at 
a time,” said Fritz. 

At this point in the season, the 
Eagles have a lot of pressure on 
them to succeed every time out 
there. To help loosen up the guys, 
the team relies heavily on sopho- 
more infielder Ryan Edley. 

“T make sure everyone is in the 
right emotional state to play base- 


ball. My presence is an impact in 
and of itself” said Edley, who has 
provided a spark as a reserve for 
the Eagles while posting a .263 
batting average. 

Although Edley aims to 
keep the. team as. loose as 
possible, he feels the pressure ev- 
ery now and then. 

“I feel some pressure, 
but most people do in our 
situation. In this scenario, perfor- 
mance never suffers if you have 
the talent and I believe we have 
that talent,” said Edley. 

For some of the players, the 


added pressure is a way of having 
a little extra motivation to succeed. 

“IT have always put a lot of 
pressure on myself to do well 
because I expect it. I know my 
role is to be a consistent contribu- 
tor to the team, but I also try and 
tell myself to remember why I 
am. playing the game: it’s fin 
and I enjoy it, so I never try to 
beat myself up too much. I think 
expecting a lot out of yourself 
can make you a better player, 
it helps me stay focused,” said 
Fritz, who currently has six stolen 
bases for the Eagles in his first sea- 
son as an everyday player. 

The Eagles need players to step 
up and lead them this weekend in 
their conference games. Walters 
looks to be one of those guys. 

“As a catcher, I have to be a vo- 
cal leader. I best impact the team 
by being a “Briek Walters” behind 
the plate,” said Walters. 

Juniata is currently in Sth place 
in the Landmark Conference 
standings. The top four teams 
qualify for postseason play. 

The scenario is relatively sim- 
ple for the Eagles to slide into 
that 4th and final playoff spot: 
defeat the University of Scran- 
ton three times this weekend and 
force the Royals to make up a 
conference game against the 
Catholic University of America. If 
Scranton were to fall to Catholic, 
then the Eagles would grab the fi- 
nal playoff spot. 

The Eagles next games come at 
home on Saturday, April 30 against 
conference rival Scranton on ‘Se- 
nior Day.” 





Men and women’s tennis teams finish strong 


Narrow playoff miss provides hope for young team despite challenges during season 


By Erin L. McGintey 


The men’s and women’s ten- 
nis teams wrapped up their 2010- 
2011 season while everyone was 
away over break. The women’s 
team previously finished their 
season compiling a 5-12 record 
over the fall and spring semesters. 
The team finished last in the con- 
ference without a win, however 
through the hardships of injuries 
the women’s team has learned a 
few lessons. 

The tennis team hosted the Car- 
dinals of the Catholic University of 
America for their last home game 
and once again they faced less than 
ideal conditions for a tennis match. 
After the match was postponed 
due to weather, both teams finally 
played in a drizzle, with a tempera- 
ture of about 50 degrees as’ well 
as bursting gusts of wind, which 
sometimes reached approximately 
30 mph. 

Sophomore Matt Butler recalls 
his performance for the day. “In 
doubles Scott and I started off. We 
ended it losing 8-5, but it was a 
comeback from 5-0, so we ended 
off on a positive. What we need is 
to just start off with a fresh start.” 

Wind and poor weather con- 
ditions were factors all season 
for the Eagles. “I-had to deal 
with the wind,” said Butler 
“Tt wasn’t going to let it get in 
my head at all and I didn’t let it 
bother me; but dealing with the 
wind is a whole other ball game.” 

The women’s team was swept 
by the Cardinals by not posting a 


single win for the day. The men, on 
the other hand, were able to scrape 
away with one win in the singles 
match when sophomore Brice 
Morey defeated his opponent 6-4. 
In the doubles match, the duo of 
Morey and freshman Elliott Perow 
were also able to defeat their oppo- 
nent 8-4 to give Juniata two points 
for the scoreboard 

The men’s team finished 8-9 
overall with a 3-4 record in the 
Landmark Conference. This year 
the men’s team was able to finish 
fifth in the conference. Despite 
narrowly missing playoffs this 
year, the men’s team is impressed 
with their overall performance. 

“T feel like we’re doing the right 
things and getting better and we 
just missed playoffs, but all of our 
higher seeds are younger so that’s 
a good thing so we have a lot to 
build on,” said Butler. 

“T learned a lot from Jus- 
tin [Wisniewski] and he 
helps me out with form and doing 
things correctly because I am still 
working on fundamentals.” 

With the men’s team, youth and 
inexperience at the college level 
are definitely major factors. Soph- 
omore Scott Andrews also agrees 
with this. 

“We are a young team so I think 
we will continue to improve just 
by practicing and playing match- 
es,” said Andrews. 

“We are all very competitive 
so we're willing to do whatever 
it takes to improve and win more. 
The incoming freshman will be an 
important yet unpredictable addi- 


tion, so while I’m sad that this year 
is coming to an end, I am definitely 
looking forward to next year.” 
Andrews has been an influ- 
ential player posting solid wins 
at the 5 position for singles 
and has learned a lot from his up- 
perclassmen as well as the under- 
classmen on the team. 
“This season was a momentum 
and esteem booster that I can look 


back on next year and improve 
from there. Having only three up- 
per classmen this year meant the 
freshman had big holes to fill, 
which they did extremely well.” 

The men’s team traveled to Mer- 
chant Marine on Saturday, April 23 
for their final match of the season. 
Looking back on it, Butler had 
some things in mind for his team 
to accomplish. 


“We’re going to work on im- 
proving overall,” said Butler. “I’m 
going to work on putting away 
games in a match and working to 
improve that. 

Getting adjusted to a match is 
also important. The season has 
been a disappointment some- 
what but we’re going to finish on 
a strong note and get a win over 
Merchant Marine.” 
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Freshman Elliott Perow dives for the tennis ball in his singles match against Catholic University of America 
on April 17. Perow was defeated in this game with a final score of 6-0, 6-2. He also played in a doubles match 
with sophomore teammate Brice Morey where they won with a score of 8-4. However, men’s tennis saw their 
post-season hopes draw to a close with an overall loss of 7-2. They also dropped to 7-9 overall on the season. 
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Softball closes out rough season, prepares for next year 


Eagles move on from losing record with improving talent 


By Jor PLUMER 


The softball team is already pre- 
paring for the 2011-2012 season. 
The team is currently recruiting in 
an effort to add even more talent to 
a growing roster. Even though the 
team finished second-to-last in the 
conference and missed the play- 
offs, there were great improve- 
ments over the season. 

As the season concludes, there 
are positives about the up-and- 
coming team. Head Coach John 
Houck, finishing up his tenth sea- 
son as coach, was extremely im- 
pressed with his players’ efforts. 

“The players never quit,” 
said Houck. “They knew that 
they were young and it was go- 
ing to take a bit to gel. They 
never quit, no matter how bad the 
game might have become.” 

Sophomore outfielder Jen Ash- 
craft also spoke with pride, - par- 
ticularly concerning the freshmen. 
“They came in with a lot of pres- 
sure on them and I think they’ve 
done a really good job in improv- 
ing this season,” said Ashcraft. 

“Kelsey Decker has _ really 
stepped up as a new Starting 
pitcher. I’ve seen tremendous 
growth in both her pitching 

and her hitting,” said Ashcraft. 
Decker has an ERA of 5.23, which 
is the lowest on the team. 

Junior outfielder Erin Fran- 
cis agreed. She said, “We over- 
came the struggles at the begin- 
ning of the season.” She also 
pointed out that freshman Ra- 
chel Smith had made impressive 
strides of improvement. “She’s 
adapted and played four differ- 
ent positions and it’s hard to learn 

each position well enough to play 


in a game.” Smith has a .975 field- 
ing percentage, 20 points higher 
than the team average. 

Moving into next season, the 
next step for the team is recruit- 
ment. Houck was concerned 
about the nature of the incom- 
ing class. “Younger athletes 
look at the roster and sometimes 

it deters them, seeing that 
they’ll have to wait their tum,” 
said Houck. “Overall, it’s going 
along... but it seems that this class 
is later in making their decision.” 

Francis also provided insight for 
what is to come. “We’ve had a lot 
of recruits stay overnight. I think 
I heard that we have one person 
interested in playing that’s com- 
ing to Juniata. We only have one 
senior graduating, but you never 
know who’s not coming back,’ 
said Francis. Unfortunately for the 
team, the graduating senior is sec- 
ond baseman Caley McCool, who 
has the highest batting average 
among starters at .326. 

Houck even demonstrated un- 
certainty for the returning players. 
“Tt’s still up in the air,” said Houck. 
“Some ladies are doing internships 
and the Gerlach twins are graduat- 
ing in December.” 

The program is also preparing 
for the months of training that goes 
into their gameplay. Ashcraft said, 
“We'll continue to do offseason 
training and then we have a Fall- 
ball tournament. That really gives 
us a good idea of what skills and 
positions our players have to offer. 
It’s a chance to welcome the new 
freshmen onto the team. That’s our 
first step to becoming a new team.” 

Francis spoke about the offsea- 
son as well. She said, “We need 
to do a lot of conditioning in the 


offseason. It’s each person taking 
their own skills that they know 
they need to work on. Also, I think 
we need to incorporate more team 
bonding in the fall.” 

Houck, Francis and Ashcraft 
all had very positive viewpoints 
about next season. Ashcraft said, “T 
think we’re going to need the next 
three years to keep building on our 
team.” When asked about the pos- 
sibility of winning the Landmark 
Conference, she said, “It’s defi- 
nitely feasible as long as we can 
keep improving.” 

Francis agreed. “Next year we 
have a chance at winning,” she 
said. “Even though we’ve lost, 
we’ve played [our competition] 
competitively. I’m not going to 
say we're guaranteed to win, but 
we have a shot. It’s all matchups. 
We’ll always have a shot.” 

Houck commented on the 
team’s strategy to improv- 
ing. “It is going to be a process. 
You just have to play game by 
game. You can’t let one setback 
of one game affect the second 

game. Then you don’t have a 
fighting chance. You have to have 
a short memory,” he said. 

While the team will finish 
with a disappointing record, 
Ashcraft was altogether optimis- 
tic about moving forward. “It’s 
been a fun rebuilding year. Hope- 
fully [Houck] does the same re- 
cruiting as last year,” she said. 

Houck wrapped up the season 
by commenting on his players with 
admiration. He said, “The pitchers 
have grown up because they had 
to; they were thrown into the fire. 
We’ve had a lot of young ladies 
step up... they’re collegiate ath- 
letes and they gave it their all.” 
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Senior second baseman Caley McCool gets ready to field the ball 
against Moravian on April 20. McCool went 1 for 2 in the second game 
of a doubleheader. Though the Eagles have struggled this season, as the 
only senior, McCool has provided strong leadership. 2010 was her best 
season, as she broke into the top ten of several all-time team records. 





Juniata athletes prepare for final weeks of season 
Track and field focused, ready to host Landmark Conference ha Rone D meet 


By Ros Scautz 


Juniata College will host the 
Landmark Conference Track and 
Field Championships on April 
30th and May Ist. Six schools will 
compete with the hopes of achiev- 
ing conference supremacy. 

April is known as a stressful 
time of the year for students and 
find it beneficial to play a sport 
during April to reljeve some of the 
intense academic pressure. 

“Tt ends up helping,” said 
sophomore sprinter John Apos- 
tolides. “It’s something that 
keeps rhythm.” 

Members of the track team use 
their practice and meet times as a 
way to form more of a set sched- 
ule. Having less free time each 
day forces players to not only plan 
a more routine schedule, but also 
helps them value the free time they 
do have. 

“T planned a light schedule for 
the spring because I knew I would 
be competing, and I wasn’t re- 
ally sure if I could manage it,” said 
freshman sprinter Meredith Kill. 

A light schedule is not always 
possible. Many athletes realize 
this and must adapt accordingly. 
Several members of the team are 
also involved with clubs and have 
credit-heavy schedules. 

“T practice, shower and eat all 
in the same block of time,” said 
Apostolides when speaking about 
how he manages his schedule. 


“Tf you plan ahead and try to fin- 
ish work early, then there really is 
not any more stress than on anyone 
else,” said Kill. 

Despite the busy schedules, the 
landmark championships are ap- 
proaching fast. Members of the 
track team continue to prepare for 
it as just another typical meet, de- 
spite its significance. 

“The preparation is the same... 
you have a few weeks to do what 
you need to do,” said Apostolides. 
All members will continue to prac- 
tice in the same way they have up 
until this point. 

“Practice involves a lot of skip- 
ping, hopping and short distance 
sprints,” said Kull. 

“Usually the day before a meet 
the team will practice hando 
said Kill. 

Despite preparation staying con- 
sistent late into the season, when it 
comes to practice and lifting, there 


are certain things that are expected 
of each member. 
“Lift regularly... don’t skip 


days... really push your limit 
when you can,” said Apostolides. 

Hard work and constant training 
is a shared principle among mem- 
bers on the track and field team and 
each athlete comes ready to work. 

“Everyone works really hard in 
practice and then seeing them do 
well at meets is just awesome,” 
said Kill. 

With a team-wide work ethic, 
those who participate on the track 
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Track athletes train before their next meet. Junior Nick Bauer watches as freshman Meredith Kill dismounts 
from the hurdling exercise and freshmen Kate Brown and Justin Herr progress down the long line of hurdles. 


team have a shared sense of what 


it means to be a member of a team.. 


Members of the team are able to 
lean on each other for support with 
anything they do. 

“We're there for each other,” 
said Apostolides. 

“The team is really supportive, 
which is great,” said Kill. 

Having a family atmosphere 
surrounding members on _ the 
track team ensures practical jokes 
among one another. 

“We'll joke around and give 
people a hard time, but it’s just 


like a family... the interaction be- 
tween the athletes gets to be really 
funny,” said Apostolides. 

With funny dealings between 
teammates occurring regularly 
many people witness the comedy. 
Track members will often dance or 
sing in the locker room before and 
after practices. 

“Coach catches the guys 
goofing off when he walks 
into the locker room sometimes,” 
said Apostolides. 

Not only does the coach witness 
some fancy footwork on and off 


the track, but he is often witness 
to all types of banter between ath- 
letes. 

“He hears all kinds of random 
conversations as we run by... and 
he hears it out of context so he’s 
got to be totally confused by it,” 
said Apostolides. 

The light atmosphere the track 
team has created keeps members 
upbeat but also goal orientated. 
Even with fun to be had, the team 
continues to focus and prepare for 
the upcoming landmarks to be held 
at Juniata College in late April. 
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Alumni returning to campus 
Former Juniata athletes taking over the sidelines 


By Dimitri Ross 


‘Juniata student athletes have a 
very unique college experience. 
They compete against top com- 
petition in their respective sports 
while being equally challenged in 
the classroom. This explains why 
some former Juniata student ath- 
letes return to campus to coach a 
new crop of athletes on campus. 

The most recent edition to 
the alumni coaching family is 
Stephanie Strauss. Strauss will 
graduate at the end of this semes- 
ter and immediately begin her 
coaching duties with the wom- 
en’s volleyball team as the as- 
sistant coach. Current players are 
looking forward to continuing 
their relationships with former 
teammate, Strauss, next season. 

Freshman outside hitter Amy 


Miller said, “I have learned a lot — 


from Steph this year on and off the 
court. I think she will be a great as- 
sistant coach next year.” 

The men’s basketball team 
has two former players on 
their coaching staff. Assistant 
Coach Keith Black, class of 

1973, has come back to help cur- 
rent student athletes. ~ 

Coach Black’s return in 2005 
marked his third go around as an 
assistant for the Eagles, He played 
shooting guard for four years dur- 
ing his collegiate career. 





Freshman guard Kev- 
in Snyder said, “Coach 
Black is great. We all have a 
great deal of respect for him.” 

The most recent addition to the 
men’s basketball team’s staff is As- 
sistant Coach Nick Hager. Hager, 
class of 2007, joined the staff prior 
to the 2010-2011 season. Through- 
out Hager’s career as an Eagle, he 
became one of the best players to 
ever put on the uniform. He also 
played on one of the best teams in 
Juniata history in his senior year. 

Hager’s experience as a player 
has made him a great addition to 
the Juniata bench. He knows what 
it takes to win in this conference. 
Also, by playing for Coach Curley 
he knows exactly how he wants 
things done, which is a help for the 
team in practice. 

Snyder said, “It is really nice 
having Coach Hager around. He 
is still active and can show us how 
things need to be done rather than 
just tell us. It was a big help this 


_ past season.” 


The women’s basketball team 
has two former Juniata play- 
ers as well. Head Coach Danny 
Young-Uhrich, class of 2000, 
took over the team in 2003. 
By the time her playing career 
was over she was in the top ten in 
all five major statistical categories 
in Juniata women’s basketball his- 
tory. She has had just as much suc- 
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cess as the coach of the team. 

The team has six consecutive 
winning seasons, which is a Juniata 
record. This past season they were 
Landmark Conference Champions 
and advanced to the second round 
of the NCAA Tournament. 

The team’s assistant coach, 
Claudia McDowell, is a former 
Eagle standout as well. Similar to 
Young-Uhrich, McDowell’s name 
pops up in the Juniata record books 
very often. She has now been to 
the NCAA Tournament as both a 
player and a coach, which is an im- 
pressive feat. 

Freshman Jordan Hileman said, 
“T think that our coaches are very 
devoted to the team and are will- 
ing to do anything to help us better 
ourselves as players on the court, 
and as individuals off of it. They 
are constantly pushing us to make 
sure we never become complacent 
with what we have achieved.” 

Beth Bleil, class of 1999, is both 
the men’s and women’s tennis 
coach. She was a student athlete 
at Juniata, but did not play tennis. 
Bleil competed for the women’s 
soccer team during her time as a 
Juniata student athlete. 

Sophomore Matt Butler - said, 
“Our head coach is awesome and 
always knows what to say to us 
during a match. I am so grateful to 
have a coach like her.” 

Another former player, Kevin 


Seniors Chris Vrooman (left) and Dan Follet prepare for a volley. The pair recently wrapped up stellar careers. 
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SpPorRTS 


Moore, class of 2002, took over 
as the Head Men’s Volleyball 
Coach in the summer of 2010. 
Moore was a great player dur- 
ing his college years, leading 
the Eagles to a Molten Division 
Ill Invitational title. He also got 
some good coaching experience 
prior to taking over at Juniata 
while coaching at George Mason. 
Freshman Matt Nzich said, “He 
really put the team first and em- 
phasized the family aspect of the 
program. It allowed our team to 
really come together and helped us 
to work as a unit this past season. I 
am really looking forward to con- 
tinuing to learn from him.” 
Thomas Gibboney, class of 





15 





1978, is both the head coach for 
baseball, as well as the defensive 
coordinator for the football team. 
He was a star in two sports dur- 
ing his time at Juniata, playing key 
roles on both the baseball and foot- 
ball teams. His players look up to 
him and see him as a role model. 

Freshman football and base- 
ball player Chris Beall said, 
“Coach Gibb is an amazing man. 
He puts countless hours into 
making his players better and 
does whatever he can for them. I 
truly respect him.” 

A good number of these coach- 
es who also attended Juniata are 
young. This is a great thing for the 
future of Juniata athletics. 


Eagles look forward to 2012 


> from VOLLEYBALL page 12 


knew once I took that jersey off 
it would be the last time I’d ever 
wear it. It was a very emotional 
thing I had to go though.” 

Moving on from _ college 
they are both advancing on to 
bigger and better things. “It’s 
the closing of a chapter and 
I look forward to the next phase of 
my life,” said Follett 

Playing with both of these 
guys for two years has truly 
been and honor and the taught 
me a ton of things on and off 
the court. As a player I was con- 
stantly looking as to how I can 
better myself in the image of 
these two great athletes. One 
was an unstoppable offensive 
powerhouse, and the other an ex- 
tremely sound passer and defen- 
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sive expert. 
Losing Vrooman’ and Fol- 
lett is going to be very 


hard for the team, but I feel very 

confident in our younger players 
coming up and I know they will be 
able to fill the void. 

Guys like Freshmen Ross 
Madden, Alex McColgin, Ben 
Krouse and Will Powers are-all 
going to have to be able to step 
up. Other constants this year in 
Mike Kraft, John Prout and Ben 
Wolff are all going to have to 
continue their high level 
of play in order to pull part 
of the enormous weight that 
Vrooman and Follett carried for us 
this season. 

This season was full of a 
number of great things for our 
team. We started off with the 
best start in Juniata volleyball his- 
tory with a 5-0 record and three 
different players were named the 
EIVA Hay player of the week. 

We also had  convinc- 
ing victories over Nazareth 
College, the eventual DIIi 
National Champions, as well as 
our EIVA rival, St. Francis Univer- 
sity, who we could not manage to 
beat last year. 

The team has to credit a great 
deal of our success to coach- 
ing and our new coach, Kevin 
Moore. He did a great job of lead- 
ing us. He was named the ETVA 
Coach of the Year in his very first 
year of being a collegiate 
head coach. 

We finished with a final record 
of 18-12, five more wins than 
last season. As hard it may be to 
end the season, we are already 
looking forward and thinking 
about how we are going 
to prepare and play next year. 
Freshman Ben Krouse said, “Next 
season starts tomorrow.” 
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Graduate Plans to 


Run for US Congress 


By Joun T. HuFFSTETLER 


“In Juniata’s mission statement, 


the purpose of our education is — 


clearly stated,” said senior Sa- 


mantha Bailey. “We are to lead a 


fulfilling life of service and ethical 
leadership.” 

“And so I have decided to run as 
an independent in the 2012 Con- 
gressional race in my home district 
in Connecticut.” 

Bailey, who is originally from 
Canaan, Connecticut in northwest 
Connecticut, said that she has al- 
ways been interested in politics, 
but was never active until the 2010 
election. 

“T am not a politics POE. I have 
never run for any Student Govern- 
ment position. But I have always 
enjoyed community service, and 
after the 2010 election I knew that 
I wanted to do service full-time,” 
said Bailey. 

When news of Bailey’s inten- 
tions started circulating around 
campus, some students were skep- 
tical. 

“Ts this a joke?” asked sopho- 
more Meghan Summers. “She 
doesn’t stand a chance.” 

Others saw a potential for Bai- 
ley and welcomed a change in at- 
titudes concerning potential candi- 
dates. 

“I mean, maybe it is possible,” 
said junior Christopher King. “I 
think that it may require a lot of 
hard work on her part, but I think 
even running shows a courage that 
few hold these days.” 

When asked if she felt that she 
was a courageous person, Bailey 


laughed. 





“the SHALLOT 


“Me, courageous?” asked Bai- 
ley, with a chuckle. 

“T think that it takes more cour- 
age to trust that everything will be 
okay if we let things carry on as 
they have been. Our country is in 
need of, not necessarily ‘the best 
of the best,’ but observant, logical, 
and ethical people of service,” Bai- 
ley added. 

Bailey plans to use the time be- 
tween graduation and next fall to 
get her name out across the district, 
raise money for advertising, and 
continue to fill out necessary pa- 
perwork. 

“What was the guy’s name 
again? Patitsas,’ said associ- 
ate professor of chemistry 
James Whittaker. “He’s had that 
billboard saying he was going to 
run for president in 2030 or some- 
thing like that. These kids always 
make idealistic claims that essen- 
tially mean nothing.” 

“The first thing I learned 
to do as a scholar was to ob- 
serve data with a critical mind. 
But I am tired of merely critiquing 
thing. And I don’t care if it’s ide- 
alistic.” 





YOU KNOW HOW PEOPLE 
CAN OCCASIONALLY SENSE WHEN 
SOMEONE ELSE IS SPYING ON THEM? j 
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Where on campus? 
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Do you know where the above picture was taken? Send your guess to 
“The Juniatian” at juniatian@juniata.edu. 





The Horoscopes in alignment for this week... 


By Hurr THe Micury Diviner 


aa Aquarius 

Pigroast is just two days away. 
And you're still a vegetarian? Bet- 
ter work up that meat tolerance. 
Try snacking on bacon through- 
out the day. Gnaw on a chicken 
bone in between classes. Pre-game 
on some scrapple before the big 
event. 


Ambassador Jim McLay will be 
swinging by from New Zealand. 
Where is New Zealand you ask? 
Sounds like you need to improve 
your geography skills. Start by 
locating your house on a map. 
Still too tough? Try a well- 


known location like the Statue 
of Liberty or the Eiffel Tower. 
Not doing it for you? Ok, at least 
tell me what building you’re cur- 
rently in on campus. 


} Virgo 

So you’re graduating, eh? I pre- 
dict that you will live long and 
prosper. Your life will be filled 
with opportunity, happiness, and a 
quick and painless death. Just be- 
lieve it and maybe that will come 
true. 


<2 Taurus 
Science Olympiad is a time 
when Juniata shows its dedica- 
tion to the next generation of 
students. And it’s also a time 


WELL SOMETIMES | CAN'T HELP 


BUT THINK THAT I'M... 
BEING... WATCHED... 


HEY GUYS GLAD 
YOU CAN MAKE IT. 


when the next generation of 
students swarms uncontrollably 
all over campus. Keep both eyes 
open at all times, travel in groups 
for safety, and barricade your 
dorm rooms. 


Mayday, it’s May Day! I predict 
that you will receive an award for 
all your hard work. You weren’t 
even nominated? Well, that’s okay, 
there are only a few to give out. 
Maybe next year? Oh, you’re 
a senior. Well, don’t let it get 
you down. Just enjoy the beauti- 
ful spring weather... sunshine, 
warmth. : 
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Huntingdon enforces new town ordinance 





“Disorderly” law warns off-campus residents about consequences regarding excessive noise | 


By Dan ENDRES 


On Aug. 25, students living off- 
campus were emailed regarding a 
new Huntingdon noise ordinance. 
If convicted under this ordinance, 
they could be charged with fines 
up to $300 and/or imprisonment 
up to 90 days. 

Jesse Leonard, director of public 
safety, said, “The difference is that 
it will allow the authorities to cite 
not just the property owners or the 
landlords, where as before that’s 
what would happen if the house 
was disorderly. I don’t know how 
often they did that, but now under 
the new ordinance it allows resi- 
dents and tenants to be cited.” 

Leonard went on to say that Ju- 
niata College “fully supports this 
new ordinance. Matt Fernandez, 


an off-campus resident assistant 
describes one way in which Juniata 
and the police are in cooperation. 
“Typically the Huntingdon Bor- 
ough Police department calls JC 
Public Safety before they would 
actually go anywhere. If there 
have been multiple complaints by 
neighbors that are not Juniata stu- 


dents, the police could close down 


a party and institute this new ordi- 
nance,” said Fernandez. 

Fernandez went on to describe 
how he and other off-campus 
resident assistants are there to 
help the students. 

“My responsibility is to keep 
the students aware and to be a little 
stricter when it-comes to parties 
and other types of social gather- 
ings only to keep students safer,” 
said Fernandez. “All of the rules 





that apply to the Juniata College 
residence halls apply to the off 
campus housing, except that since 
they’re off-campus, their quiet 
hours are midnight.” 

Some students are in disagree- 
ment with this new law. 

Senior Jenny Wang feels that 
the law is unfairly aimed at college 


students. “I’m guessing that it’s 


because of issues they’ve had with 
off campus students in the past that 
they’re doing this this year. I think 
that it is specifically targeting col- 
lege students. I could understand 
why Huntingdon would take cer- 
tain measures, but at the same time 
I feel like there are other alterna- 
tives,” said Wang. 

Matt Fernandez also’ disagrees 
with the law though he does not 
believe that it specifically ‘targets 





Campus Master Plan 


College administration strategizes about . 


possible future improvements, additions 


By Diant NGUYEN 


The beginning of the new school 
year sees many changes, but im- 
provements are always welcome at 
Juniata College. In order to assess 
what changes need to be made, a 
committee has been formed to de- 
velop a Campus Master Plan. At 
the same time, the College is going 
through the Middle States Accredi- 
tation process. 

The Campus Master Plan is a 
process at many colleges and uni- 
versities. Rob Yelnosky, vice presi- 
dent for finance and operations and 
member of the Master Plan com- 
mittee, said, “What it entails [is] 
primarily looking at the physical 
space and matching it up to what 
you see as your strategic plan.” 

The last Campus Master Plan 
was developed in 1991. In the past 
20 years, changes include closing 
18 Street to form the brick walk- 
way on the quad; building the von 
Liebig Center for Science and the 
Halbritter Center of Performing 
Arts; and renovating Good Hall. 

Many ideas to improve the Col- 
lege are being discussed. Scott 
Street, the street in front of El- 
lis Hall, may be closed down to 
build another walkway. Doing so 
would improve the pedestrian cir- 
culation around the campus. “You 
want traffic to be routed around 
the campus,” said Kris Clarkson, 
Dean of Students. 

When asked about the pos- 
sibility of a adding a new dorm, 


Yelnosky ‘said, “That’s one of 


the things that could be included 


in the plan.” 

Other possible ideas that are 
being discussed are building an 
indoor track and field house, reno- 
vating the Beeghly Library, reno- 
vating different entrances to the 
College and adding turf playing 
fields for the athletic teams. 

Several factors are considered 
when developing the plan: envi- 
ronmental sustainability, what is 
missing from the campus, where 
something would be placed and 
how traffic flow would be impact- 
ed. “Everything associated with 
the physical spaces, how those 
spaces interact, how we interact 
with the community, how people 
move around the campus. All of 
that is included in the Campus 
Master Plan,” said Yelnosky. 

When it comes to the financial 
aspect of the plan, Yelnosky said, 
“We’re going to be sensitive in the 
plan to doing things that will allow 
us to maintain or reduce our oper- 
ating costs so we can continue to 
be accessible for students.” 

When asked about when the 
Campus Master Plan would be 
implemented, Yelnosky said, “The 
Campus Master Plan is still being 
developed.” The next meeting will 
be held on Sept. 29 with the full 
committee, and again on Oct. 21 
with the board of trustees. 

The Master Plan committee is 





> see CAMPUS FUTURE page 7 
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college students. 

“Tf one were to say that this is 
specifically targeting Juniata Col- 
lege off campus houses, I don’t be- 
lieve that that’s true at all. The or- 


‘dinance is more along the lines to 


make sure that there is no flagrant 
disobedience that is disturbing and 
disruptive to the community. It’s 
to protect everyone rather than 
specifically target anyone. While 
I don’t necessarily agree with the 
sentiment that this targets students, 
I do see where it could be miscon- 
strued that way,” said Fernandez. 
Dan Cook-Huffman, assistant 
dean of students, responded to 
these opinions with a broader rea- 
soning behind this new ordinance. 
“Contrary to popular belief here 
at the college, I don’t think that 
this was targeted at students,” said 





f the Arch 


Cook-Huffman. “There was ap- 
parently a move on borough coun- 
cil prompted by citizen complaints 
to do something about houses 
that were becoming a persistent 
nuisance. There was this thing 
that happened that they’re call- 
ing the ‘Bath Salts Shooting.’ It 
was sometime late last year, either 
spring or early summer; down on 
Mifflin Street there was a shoot- 
ing. Some guys were doing bath 
salts, something went bad and they 
started shooting. Apparently there 
are pockets of places like that in 
the borough where there is this 
persistent drug problem going on.” 

“Juniata’s posture and thinking 
about this issue remains the same. 
We appreciate and respect our 


> see NOISE page 3 - 
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In a yearly tradition, new students take on the upperclassmen of the sports teams in an attempt to make 
it through the arch of The Cloister. Many have attempted over the years, but no freshman has made it 
through in the past several years. Seen here: several students twist and turn their ways to attempt to be 
the first to make it through the Cloister Arch in years. 





JC restores economics POE 


Double-digits in advanced classes show student interest 


By Bessie WEISMAN 





Starting this semester, for the 
first time in several years, Juniata 
is offering its students an opportu- 
nity to focus entirely on economics 
with a brand new Economics Pro- 
gram of Emphasis. 

The last time Juniata offered an 
economics POE was sometime in 
the 1990s. Resurrected again a few 
years later, it only lasted about two 
years because of the lack of econo- 
mists able to teach its necessary 
core courses. 


Offering an economics POE 
will give students a chance to 
study what most other colleges 
already have to offer. “Competi- 
tively, all of the top 25 liberal arts 
colleges in the country have eco- 
nomics degrees,” said Dr, Neil 
Pelkey, associate- professor of 
environmental sciences _ 

To create this restored econom- 
ics POE was a process in itself. “T 
took the lead on helping to create 
it, and the people who assisted me 
were Wei-Chung Wang and Neil 
Pelkey,” said Dr. Brad Andrew, 


associate professor of accounting, - 
business & economics. 

These three professors made 
a proposal that they shared with 
their colleagues who made obser- 
vations and suggestions. Based on 
these comments, Andrew, Wang 
and Pelkey changed the proposal 
and submitted it to the curriculum 
committee for a final decision. 

In addition to creating the POE 
itself, two new intermediate eco- 
nomics courses were created to ac- 
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Juniata loses admired trustee and role model 


1974 alumnus Dave Goodman leaves significant mark on campus, not to be forgotten 


By Seta RUGGIERO 


Juniata College and _ the 
Huntingdon community recently 
lost a beloved member. Dave 
Goodman’ 74, a Juniata graduate 
and former trustee, passed away on 
Aug. 19, 2011. 

“He just was a very unique and 
special person,” said Rob Yel- 
nosky, vice president of finance 
and operations. “If you’ve ever 
been to Mimi’s, you may have 
sat next to him. He’d be the guy 
in shorts, with a beer or a martini, 
and he’d ask you how you were 
or where you were from. You 
might never have known who he 
was, or that he was out doing all 
these amazing things and running 
a first-class operation. That was 
just his style.” 

As a businessman, board of 
trustees members, philanthropist 
and friend, Goodman touched 
many people. His love for 
life, people and his community 
was immeasurable. 

Goodman’s colleague and close 
friend, Provost Jim Lakso, remi- 
nisces of a life cut short. 

“Dave was just a good guy to 
have around,” said Lakso: “You 
could sit down next to him and talk 
about anything. I still have a hard 
time thinking that he’s gone.” 

Anative of Mount Union, Good- 
man graduated from Juniata in 
1974. His generosity provided the 
College with resources ever since. 

“Tt’s not like he always had a lot 
of money,” said Lakso. “He made a 
lot of money, both in the plumbing 
and heating business, and he was 
pretty active in being a founding 
partner in a couple of banks. In a 
lot of ways the money was a score- 
card. The money wasn’t making 
him happy, but it was an indication 
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Dave Goodman speaks to 2011 graduating class at commencement. 


that he was doing pretty well.” 

Goodman was the CEO of 
D.C. Goodman and Sons Incor- 
porated, a construction company 
in Huntingdon. Through this com- 
pany and his efforts, the Juniata 
campus became an ever changing 
and beautiful place. 

“Dave or his company has been 
involved in essentially everything 
we’ve done on campus in the last 
thirteen or so years,” said President 
Thomas Kepple. “The von Liebig 


_center, Halbritter center, Good 


Hall, Founders, Dale Hall, the field 
station, multiple dorm renova- 
tions; he or his company has been 
involved with every single one of 


those projects.” 

Each-of Goodman’s structural 
improvements or acts of philan- 
thropy towards Juniata College 
has been valued tremendously. 
However, one deed stands out 
from the rest. 

In 2007, Goodman honored 
his favorite Biology professor, 
Ken Rockwell by establishing the 
Goodman-Rockwell Chair in Bi- 
ology. He completed this funding 
with a one million dollar check, 
which he presented to Kepple with 
his trademark smile. 

“Most of his philanthropy is 
either unknown, or done in rec- 
ognition of somebody else,” 


The P.E.A.C.E. certificate 


Promoting understanding, appreciation of diversity 


By Atyssa BECK 


This year at Juniata, the Of- 
fice of Diversity and Inclusion 
is offering a certificate program. 
The PE.A.CE. certificate is for 
those who Participate in Edu- 
cational Activities that Create 
Equality by attending the Beyond 
Tolerance lectures. 

“Tt all began with the image 
of a dove,” said Grace Fala, pro- 
fessor of communication and 
interim special assistant to the 
president of diversity and inclu- 
sion. “I was thinking of ways to 
include more people,” she said, 
“and the word ‘peace’ just felt 
right.” She encourages all mem- 
bers of the Juniata community to 
pursue a PE.A.CLE. certificate to 
better enrich and diversify 
their experience. 

“The PE.A.C.E. certificate of- 
fers an opportunity for students 
to demonstrate their commitment 
to understanding and appreciat- 


ing diversity,’ says Senior Luke. 


Thompson, Juniata associate in 
the Unity House. “Juniata is 
an educational facility which 
emphasizes inclusion and 
diversity. The PE.A.CE. certifi- 
cate makes this commitment — and 
to think, evolve, and act — con- 


crete.” Thompson feels that the 
PE.A.C.E. certificate is 
great way to show appre- 
ciation to those faculty, staff 
and students who inspire and exert 
so much energy toward diversity 
and equality. 

On the Beyond Tolerance lec- 
tures, Fala says, “We are sharing 
humanity through _ story-telling. 
We. want to invite everyone, 
then welcome and nourish them 
once they are here.” She empha- 
sizes that everyone is connected, 


‘and that the Beyond Tolerance 


series helps further and enhance 
that message. “We all bring sto- 
ries to. our culture that illuminate 
our own role in diversity,” says 
Luke. Thompson. “Instead of 
focusing on prejudices, we are 
moving toward celebrating 
our differences.” 

Thompson directs attention 
to the upcoming lecture by Matt 
Glowacki, “Diversity According 
to Family Guy and South Park” 
on Oct. 12. “I think students espe- 
cially will be able to identify with 
what he has to say.” 

The requirements for the 
PE.A.CE. certificate are simple. 
Attend any six Beyond Tolerance 
lectures within a two-year period 
and a student already qualifies for 


the bronze level certificate. To earn 
silver, complete twelve sessions 
in four years and for gold, attend 
eighteen lectures in six years. Lec- 
tures are free to Juniata students, 
but they are open to faculty, staff, 
and community members as well. 
“We only ask that students regis- 
ter online,” Fala says. “It makes 
the process easier for everyone in- 
volved.” 

To defray costs, the committee is 
asking $10 per lecture from local 
residents in order to attend. “Since 
not everyone can afford a diplo- 
ma,” Fala says, “the P.E.A.C.E. 
certificate provides those 
with the ability to earn another 
type of educational testimony.” 
For $50, any community mem- 
ber can purchase a Peace P 
ass, which will grant them ac- 


_ cess to all of the Beyond Toler- 


ance events in the 2011-2012 
academic year. 

Donations are also accepted. 
For $20, students can join the 
“Pep-Rally” — the first level of 


All contributors will be fea- 
tured in the Beyond Tolerance 
playbills. For more information, 
visit the website at www.juniata. 
edu/diversity or check out the 
Facebook page. 





said Yelnosky. “He made a lot 
of things possible. It was all in 
the way he addressed it. You 
wouldn’t even have a clue that 
this was some wealthy, generous 
man. He’s a role model for the 
way he lived his life and gave back 
to his community.” 

Another significant figure in 
his lifetime was his grandfather. 
Goodman honored him through 
an endowed scholarship fund, the 
D.C. Goodman Scholarship. 

This past spring, during Ju- 


niata’s 133rd commencement cer- 


emony, Goodman was presented 
with an honorary degree. This 
honorary doctor of humane letters 
degree recognized over 35 years 
of contributions to the college and 
community, including having been 
an active trustee since joining the 
board in 2002. 

“Tt was Dave’s turn to be sur- 
prised when I told him that the 
board of trustees had unanimously 
voted to award him an honorary 
degree, the-college’s most distin- 
guished award,” said Kepple, as he 
addressed Goodman’s family and 
friends at his funeral service. “As 
you might guess, Dave was reluc- 
tant to accept the honor. This is the 
humble Dave. He wondered if he 
had done enough to be so honored. 
He suggested others that should be 
honored before he was.” 

As well as being an advocate 
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Lunt) 


Every story has a bead” 


for education, Goodman was a 
genuine fan of athletics, espe- 
cially those who sported the blue 
and gold eagle. He was a regular 
at volleyball, basketball, foot- 
ball and other sporting events 
on campus. 

“A personal one for Dave was 
the renovations done to the wom- 
en’s basketball locker room,” said 
Yelnosky. “Not only did they do 
the work, but it started with him 
sponsoring them in a summer 
basketball league. That was typi- 
cal Dave. When Dave did some- 
thing, he did it. He didn’t dabble.” 

To Goodman, no endow- 
ment or amount of money could 
compare to his most. cherished 
part of Juniata, his daugh- 
ter Allison Goodman, who 
graduated in 2001. . 

“Tf you were to ask Dave 

Goodman what he was the proud- 
est of at Juniata, I’m sure it would 
be his daughter Allison over any- 
thing else,” said Lakso. 
' Ifa person could be measured 
on good deeds and selfless- 
ness, Goodman would be off the 
charts. His love for living was 
admired by many.. The Juniata 
community has lost more than 
just a trustee, but a role model. 

“He really enjoyed giving,” 
said Kepple. “He just enjoyed 
life. The tragedy here was that he 
died so relatively young.” 
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Presidential search begins ' 


Committee assembled to choose Kepple’s successor 


By ALLISON BLUMLING 


In lieu of his approaching re- 
tirement, members of the Juniata 
community have begun the pro- 
cess of hiring a successor for Ju- 
niata President, Thomas Kepple. 

Kepple was initially scheduled 
to retire in May 2011, but signed 
an agreement in late 2009 to ex- 
tend his term through May 2013 
to ensure stability and continued 
growth for the College. 

“Normally we did not start 
searching until a year before the 
president is retiring,” said Dr. Wei- 
Chung Wang of the business de- 
partment. “But this time around we 
decided we ought to give it more 
time, because the decision’s going 
to affect the College’s future, and 
we want to treat this as-a very imn- 
portant thing.” 

The first step in the hiring pro- 
cess is to assemble a search com- 
mittee of representatives from the 
Juniata community. While the ul- 
timate decision about hiring a new 
president is made by the College’s 
board of trustees, this committee 
is responsible for screening candi- 
dates and presenting a hiring rec- 
ommendation to the board. 


“The committee is made up. 


of [four] trustees, three faculty 
members, there will be a student 
— whoever that is has not been an- 
nounced yet — the Registrar and 
the vice president for financial 
operations,” said Belle Tuten, W. 
Newton and Hazel A. Long pro- 
fessor of history and one of the 
committee members, 

“I think the administration was 
planning to try to get wide cover- 
age in choosing the three faculty 
members - in levels of experience, 
and in their different disciplines,” 
said committee member Dr. Ger- 
ald Kruse, the John & Irene Dale 
Professorship in IT and computer 
science. “We’re not going to try to 
do this in a vacuum, obviously.” 

In addition to the commit- 


tee itself, data will be gath-~ 


ered from-all members of the 
Juniata community. 

“(The committee] wants to 
gather everybody’s input —alumni, 


students, faculty, administrators; ~ 


and basically the fundamental 
question they’ Il be asking is, ‘what 
kind of a president do you think Ju- 


niata needs in 2013?’” said Provost® 


James Lakso. 
Once the committee gathers 


data from small group meetings 
of students and faculty in October 
and November, they’!! use the in- 
formation to form a job description 
for the public search. 

“As students we always ask for 
more transparency, and a president 
who’s really connected with all the 
students, like Dr. Kepple is,” said 
senior Gabriel Castro. “[He’s] a 
great guy to just be walking down 
the Ellis path and not even know 
who you are and say ‘hello,’ and 
even ask you how your day is. 
That’s a great quality I think that a 
president should have.” 

Senior Shelly Medina agreed. 
“T’d say [a president] that smiles 
a lot ... that if I walk past him 
he’ll say ‘Hi, how are you doing, 
Shelly?’ Someone that knows 
every single person’s name on 
campus, and somebody that will 
increase the quality of hotdogs,” 
said Medina. 

“Kepple’s always been really 
caring about the students ... I also 
know he cares a lot about the ath- 
letes, and takes interest in how the 
sports teams are doing - if I see 
him when I’m walking through 
the halls hell say ‘oh, good 
race this weekend!” said senior 
Casey Hoffman. 

“I think Juniata needs a presi- 
dent who can be able to immerse 
themselves in the daily life of ev- 
eryone on campus, so a person 
who can go to those board meet- 
ings and promote the college on 
higher levels, but also at the same 
time knows what the working con- 
ditions are for people who work 
in Baker,” said sophomore Jessica 
Kaplan-Bie. 

“T think it'll be an interesting 
process-to go through and talk with 
people and“try to get a sense of 
what we-think our needs are,” said 
Kruse. “T guess it’s one of old those 
jokes, I’ll know [a president] when 
I see one.” 

“{A president] should promote 


and advance the mindset of Ju- 
niata, in every way we can imag- 
ine, to make sure it stays one of the 
greatest colleges in America,” said 
sophomore Justin Wisniewski. 

I think for me, the important part 
of being a good president is being a 
good listener, but at the same time 


to have a vision for the place,” ' 


said Lakso. 

Additionally, Juniata will be hir- 
ing a search firm to be a part of this 
process. “Search firms are some- 
times called head hunters; they’re 
basically organizations that. bring 
candidates to you and help to find 


the person you’re looking for,” - 


said Lakso: 

Once the committee has com- 
pleted the job description, the 
firm .will launch a. search. for 
potential candidates. 

“We have a-lotto expect from the 
person that we're going to select,” 
‘said Wang. “My goal is to look for 
‘somebody. that understands the 
Juniata culture and that could be a 


-good fit to the community, and that 


‘could lead us, especially through 
‘the economic downturn.” 

“As I understand it, we hope to 
have three finalists who would vis- 
it campus early next fall, and then 
by, I think they want to choose by. 
Christmas,” said Tuten. “And then 
that person would start at President 
Kepple’s official retirement date 
... the theory I think would be that 
the new president would be in of- 
fice for a little while while Tom 
was still available, so that there 
would be a comfortable overlap.” 

“The president really has that 
job of presenting the College to 
the rest of the world,” said Lakso. 
“Especially at a small college, the 
president is sort of the external face 
to its constituencies, to the alumni, 
to foundations. [This] is a choice 
that will sort of set our course for 
the next ten or fifteen years, so it’s 
a very important decision.” 


To what degree would you like to be involved 
with the selection of our college president? 


Actively involved 
Td like'to be 
“in the know.” 


-© Vébbe slightly 
removed. 


I'm indifferent. 








Out of 87 participants 





Borough police crack down on parties 


hosts, the borough of Huntingdon. 
We certainly want our students to 
be good neighbors and we actively 
work at helping them to be good 
neighbors,” said Cook-Huffman. 
Despite. these reassurances, 


some students are still adamant in 


their opposition to the law. 
Junior Amanda Epstein, a re- 
cent victim of bike theft, said, “It 


annoys me. They hold us to such a” 


high standard off-campus, but they 
have no problem with townsfolk 
stealing my bike. Laws should 
be for everyone, and not spe- 
cifically targeting certain groups. 
That’s a flagrant misuse of the 
justice system.” 

Epstein also believes that the 
ordinance is. targeting students. 
“Of coutse it targets students. You 


think that the police are going to 
get called on a guy having a Steel- 
ers party? It’s going to come down 


66 
Of course it [the ordi- 
nance] targets students. 
You think that the police 
are going to get called 
on a guy having a Steel- 


ers party? 


- Amanda Epstein 








on the students. Sometimes I feel 
that the police are specifically here 
to keep us in line. This is making 
it even more impossible to be a 


college student living off-campus. ~ 


This town functionally doesn’t 
exist in the evenings. It closes 
down at 5 p.m. in the afternoon,” 
said Epstein. 

Sophomore Lara Schaffer also 
has issues with the new law. “On 
the one hand I understand this 
new ordinance because college 


kids can be obnoxious, especially © 


when they’re intoxicated. On the 
other hand, college is supposed to 
be fun. I think that some leniency 
would be good, but not neces- 
sarily complete immunity to the 
law. This law makes ‘sense, but it 
doesn’t make it fair,” said Schaffer. 
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AIMEE RADIC/JUNIATIAN 
Top: Wyatt Hall and company perform 


“the yes” during talent portion. 

Middle: Contestants welcome Amy Mathur 

in opening dance number. 

Bottom: Fifthteen annual Mister Juniata competition winner, 
Roman Acti, accepts his award on Sept. 23. 
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On Sept. 18 the office of Diversity and Inclusion arranged for the ADOWAA workshop of African dancers and drummers to perform on the campus quad. The exposition was a part of the Beyond Tolerance series. 


Coach Smith’s total body workout video 


Aims to get others involved in power, cardio aerobics by teaching proper fitness training skills 


By RAELYN LAYNE 


Members of Juniata Col- 
lege have entered into the fit- 
ness industry. A workout video, 
called “Campus Total Fitness,” 
is currently being sold online to 
interested customers. 

Marlene Burkhardt, professor of 
economics and business adminis- 
tration, thought of the idea in 2009. 
With help from the strength and fit- 
ness coordinator, Doug Smith, the 
video was made with two Juniata 
alumni, Brandon Spayde ‘10 and 
Kasyee Hale ‘10. , 

“We originally did it to put to- 
gether a video that would basically 
teach proper and safe techniques of 
lifting. Something geared more for 
student athletes,” said Smith who 
got involved in the project when 
Burkhardt contacted him about 
creating a fitness video. 

“TI kniew coach Smith basically 
from the interns that he would 
have in the business department 
and I knew that he is really well 
regarded in his field. And that peo- 
ple, regardless of what sports they 
are involved in will use him for his 
expertise. So I thought why not tap 
him in terms of some ideas for vid- 
eos,” said Burkhardt. 

Smith, who had always been in- 
terested in promoting safe, correct 
ways of fitness training said, “We 
had always wanted to put together 
a training video because of the dif- 
ferent programs here at Juniata, 
and we thought it would be ben- 
eficial for the students and to also 


promote an entrepreneurship type 


project.” 

Spayde and Hale took on this 
project as an independent study, 
Burkhardt said, “Both were in- 
terning with Smith at the time and 
they both wanted to do something 
like this.” 

“We focused a lot on 
shoulder maintenance, preventing 
injury type movements, floor work 
and a lot of flexibility. And, again, 
originally as to why we did this 





“PHOTO COURTESY OF CAMPUS TOTAL FITNESS 


Over the summer, Juniata’s strength and conditioning coach Doug Smith created a workout video on lifting, conditioning, 
flexibility and strength, titled “Campus Total Fitness,” along with two alumni, Brandon Spayde ‘10 and Kasyee Hale ‘10. 


was to assume that we were going 
to build on and do more of a series 
where we target and focus on dif- 
ferent components of fitness, ev- 
erything from fitness for the gen- 
eral population to specific sports,” 
said Smith. 

When asked about the outcome 
and popularity of the “Campus 
Total Fitness” video, Smith said, 
“Treally haven’t followed up on it, 
it was just a project. I’m not sure 
how much it was prompted or the 
interest it has taken. The product it- 
self is really good, its just time and 
contacts to promote it. Promotion 
is a big thing and I really wasn’t 
involved with that at all.” 

Burkhardt said, “It wasn’t a 
mean to produce profit but a re- 
source for students at Juniata Col- 
lege. Yet we still haven’t paid off 
what we spent to create it, and 
we’re hoping to get copies of the 


-video to be sold in the bookstore.” 


Senior Sarah Erdely was also 
involved in the process of making 
the “Campus Total Fitness” video 
and later went on to create a series 
of her own workout videos. 

“T got involved in the process 
because I had a marketing class 
with Marlene and Travis, they 
found out that I did graphic design 
work and so I told them I’d design 
the logo. I came up with a few dif- 
ferent versions and they chose a 
logo and asked me ifT’d design the 
DVD cover and all the artwork on 
the DVD,” said Erdely 

“They then found out that I 
worked out and was pretty enthusi- 
astic about fitness and it was’ some- 
thing I was passionate about,” 
said Erdely. “I have always been 
involved with fitness and when I 
came to Juniata I went to the gym 
but there were just some days 
where after class I didn’t feel like 
going back to my room, changing 


and going back out to the gym. So 
I got involved in doing workout 
DVDs I was able to do them in my 
dorm room.” 

Erdely went on to say that many 
of the workout DVDs she used 
turned out to be very long and in- 
tense. The DVD’s she made on 
the other hand, were much shorter. 
“So with my DVDs it’s a pretty in- 
tense work out and it’s a lot shorter 
than other mainstream videos,” 


said Erdely.. 

Erdely’s videos come in two 
different forms, the Total Aerobic 
Cardio and the Total Power Aero- 
bic. “They’re 25 minutes each so 
they’re easy to do in your dorm 
room,” said Erdley. 

As the name suggests, the two 
videos do not contain the same 
workout. Erdely said, “The overall 
branding and image of “Campus 
Total Fitness” is workout, and try- 
ing to get kids enthusiastic and get 
students involved in fitness. The 
first video done by coach Smith is 
actually a sports training, for ath- 


' letes to do in their off season and 


mine was just a fun aerobic inter- 
val to do cardio.” 

Along with her two new vid- 
eos Erdely is also working on 
setting up a blog, Facebook page 
and website for “Campus Total 
Fitness.” This also includes nutri- 
tional guidelines and information. 
“We're actually also working on 
an ‘eat this not that’ food on cam- 
pus- getting nutrition info and tell- 
ing people what you can and can’t 
eat on campus if you’re trying to 
stay fit and healthy,” said Erdely. 

Marlene Burkhardt and Sarah 
Erdely are currently in the process 
of looking for someone to dedicate 
time to edit Erdely’s upcoming 
workout videos. If you are inter- 
ested and have the skillset please 
contact BURKHARDT @juniata. 
edu or ERDELSEO8@juniata. 
edu. Information on the Campus 
Total Fitness video can be found at 
http://campustotalfitness.com/. 


Would you exercise to a Coach Smith 
_workout video? 


Yes, I live by 
. his words. 


No, video games are 
my cardio. 


I can't keep up 
with Coach Smith. 
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Accounting, Business Students Offered New Field of Study 


> from ECON POE page I 


company it. “The problem we had 
previously, before the economics 
POE was restored, was that we did 
not offer intermediate economics, 
300 level courses,” said Dr. Wei- 
Chung Wang, assistant professor 
of economics. 

“It’s been a relatively long pro- 
cess. [The proposal] was. submit- 
ted last year along with the pro- 
posals for the two intermediate 
theory courses, which are at the 
core to any economics major,” 
said Andrew. 

The value of these intermedi- 
ate courses is undeniable. “That’s 
the most important thing - that 
the business department is offer- 
ing intermediate microeconomics 


and macroeconomics now,” said. 


senior Catherine Dotzel. “When it 
comes down to it, it doesn’t matter 





Pennsylvania's Most Unique 


what your POE is called, but what 
courses you take and those are 
two courses that graduate school 
programs in Economics definitely 
look for.” 

There are already 14 students 
enrolled in the brand new inter- 
mediate microeconomics course 
being offered this fall. “The fact 
that we just started this POE 
and, in its advanced courses, we 
have double figures shows stu- 
dents’ large interest in economics,” 
said Andrew. 

Additional courses were needed 
to further the development of the 
new POE. With the environmental 
economics POE, created two years 
ago, Juniata was one step closer 
to creating a purely economics 
based POE. 

“Having the environmental 
economics POE got us within a 
couple of courses of being able to 


SA aoe 


Traill. 


acular Years! 


do the full on economics POE,” 
said Pelkey. 

Before this new POE took effect 
in the fall, students were simply 
individualizing POEs with em- 
phases in economics. Examples of 
these individualized POEs include 
political economy, international 
political economy, and mathemati- 
cal economics. 

“T think those other self-de- 
signed POEs still have great value 
because of the strong symbiotic 
relationship between each of the 
areas that are combined,” said An- 
drew. 

However, the necessity to make 
the traditional economics POE 
has become more apparent with 
students’ growing enthusiasm in 
economic studies. “We have a lot 
of people who have expressed in- 
terest in just economics and tak- 
ing more economics courses,” 


said Andrew. 

Many students were completely 
unaware that Juniata has not of- 
fered plain economics as a POE 
because it is such a staple major in 
other liberal arts colleges. 

“I’m very surprised that the eco- 
nomics POE has not been offered 
in so long, and I feel like every col- 
lege offers some kind of traditional 
economics major,” said sopho- 
more Gabrielle Gasparre. “This 
new POE will present a good op- 
portunity for a lot of the incom- 
ing students interested in studying 
pure economy.”. 

It is inopportune, however, for 
those upperclassmen that won’t 
have the chance to pursue this 
new POE because they are too 
far in their career at Juniata to 
make the change. 

“As a senior, I don’t have the 
time to meet all the course require- 
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ments, and I know other seniors 
who are in the same position,” 
said Doizel. “T think that’s unfor- 
tunate because one of the driving 
forces behind the creation of the 
economics POE was initial inter- 
est from students who are now 
upperclassmen. If only we had a 
time machine!” 

For those who do have a pros- 
pect to pursue this POE, an- 
other one of its advantages is 
that there is a clear demand for 
economists in the job market to- 
day. “If you check any of the job 
websites like monster.com, career- 
builder.com or yahoo odd jobs and 
you enter keyword ‘economics,’ 
you will see the demand out there,” 
said Wang. 

In order to prepare students to- 
become economists, the econom- 
ics POE combines courses in the 
accounting, business: and eco- 
nomics department as well as the 
mathematics department. A math- 
ematics background is a strong 
component to the POE. 

“From an economist’s view- 
point, we have a different frame- 
work to analyze human behavior, 
and we would like the students to 
expose themselves to some of the 
quantitative courses to understand 
the field better,” said Wang. 

_ Ensuring the creation of the 
right courses, and creating this 
POE in general, has been a lengthy, 
but evidently worthwhile process 
for everyone involved. 

“I think having this POE will 
make Juniata a lot more ap- 
pealing for prospective students 
interested in having a straight 
economics background,” said 
Robert Yemola, a sophomore 
and an accounting, business and 
economics student. “This’ POE is 
bound to be a success considering 
the high demand for economists in 
America today.” 
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JC goes “under the knife” 


Campus buildings receive aesthetic transformation 


By Victoria Lecuir 





In an effort to continue to main- 
tain Juniata’s advancement and 
remain in line with the College’s 
“Strategic Plan,” the college has 
made-numerous changes to cam- 
pus this past summer. Changes in- 
clude the removal of the staircase 
outside of Brumbaugh Academic 
Center, major changes to the class- 
room P107, a new hallway for the 
. bookstore and a technological up- 
grade in the Post Office. 

Of course, with every new 
project comes a new financial 
responsibility. “We actually did 
less this year than we’ve done 
in a long time,” said Vice Presi- 
dent for Finance and Operations 
Rob Yelnosky. 


“Not to say that they are insig- 


nificant projects, but they were 
not nearly as expensive,” said Yel- 
nosky. The funding for other small 
projects came from reserve fund- 
ing within the budget, something 
that is taken into account each year, 

The stairs outside of BAC, or 
lack thereof, have been a huge top- 
ic this fall among students, faculty, 
and staff alike. “[Funding for] the 
steps came out of our maintenance 
budget. That’s a regular kind of 
thing,” said Yelnosky. 

“It’s been part of the plan to re- 
move the steps on both sides, as 
we add the new entrance into the 
center,” said Yelnosky. “Those 
steps are almost original to 
the building.” 

Weather proved to be a de- 
ciding factor in eliminating the 
steps. “You saw last year, that it’s 
very difficult to keep clean during 
snow and ice season; particularly 
with ice when you’re chipping 
away, the concrete comes with it,” 
said Yelnosky. 

“Tt’s a high maintenance item 
and so we think that by remov- 
ing the steps and putting in some 
beautiful landscaping, that it will 
enhance the appearance and the 
functionality of the building,” 
said Yelnosky. ; 

This project was part of a reno- 
vation project from previous years, 
but funding had not been what 


the College had hoped for. “Re- © 


moving those steps and putting in 
the accessible ramp were things t 
hat got removed from that proj- 
ect when we were trying to re- 
duce the cost, because we didn’t 
have as much money as we 
thought we were going to have,” 
said Yelnosky. 

Yet, students aren’t accepting 
the change quite as well as the 
administration intended. “Every 
time I have to go to class in BAC 
or Café a la Cart, I have to walk 
up the stupid hill and jump over 
the railing,” said senior Ellie King. 
“T wish they would have just left 
the stairs there, it was so much 
more convenient.” ~ 

“Once school started it took a 
while for some of the students to 
catch on that they couldn’t go out 
that door. They still go out [and] 
start down the first set of steps,” 
said Linda from Café a la Cart. 

“Some people have even jumped 
over the railing and gone down 
over the bank so it’s not stopping 
some of them,” said King. 

Yet, the stairs aren’t the only 
part of BAC that received renova- 
tions this.summer. Another change 
to BAC is the layout and equip- 
ment in P107. In addition to a 
classroom full of brand new 27” 


The stairs from the C-wing in second floor BAC have been removed, to create a 


KATIE SHEDLOCK / JUNIATIAN 


small patio with a table and chairs. This was part of a renovation plan from years 
back, which was recently put back into action. Most students don’t seem too keen 


on the new change. 

iMacs, P107 is now home to a 
dual screen projector system for 
maximized visibility in all corners 
of the room. é 

“We decided to bring the fac- 
ulty in and try to create some space 
where we could do more related 
to the scholarship of teaching and 
learning,” said Yelnosky. 

As a digital media teaching 
space, a lot of thought was put into 
making P107 a cohesive learning 
and teaching environment. 

“If somebody’s struggling, [pro- 
fessors] can see that without hav- 
ing to walk around, in between 
rows. [They] can sit in one spot 
and sort of see what’s going on, 
what people are doing,” Yelnosky 
said. : 

“Half of [the finding] came as 
a gift from an alum and then we 
matched it out of operational re- 
setves: money that we had set 
aside to be able to do those things,” 
said Yelnosky. 

In keeping with student accessi- 
bility, the post office also recently 
upgraded to a new digital package- 
input system called Smartek, The 
system uses the barcode on your 
package to identify the informa- 
tion affiliated with it, such as 
sender, receiver and point of 


origin. The system then auto- 


matically sends an email to the 
receiver, alerting them that they 
have a package. 

“The big thing that it’s helped: it 
keeps [the packages] flowing out 
of here,” said Lori Hughes, Post 
Office Supervisor. “I would say 
probably 90 percent of what comes 
in every day goes right back out 
that window because the students 
have gotten that email, they know 
it’s here.” 

So why make the change this 
year? “This is something that we 





The Bookstore. 
The BAC Stairs, 


The Clock Tower. 


The Post Office. 


P-107. 


What's your favorite JC 2011 renovation? 


have proposed each year. [...] 
With the help of the rest of my 
team in the Advancement and 
Marketing department, we were 
able to finance it and activate it,” 
said Hughes. “It’s been something 
that’s been on the table long term, 
but with other issues that needed 
[to be] dealt with first.” 

“As far as the new package sys- 
tem, I think it’s one of the better 
things Juniata has done,” said ju- 
nior Carrington Jones. “It makes it 
better for students so we don’t have 
to constantly check [our] mail.” 

As far as funding for projects 
in Ellis Hall is concerned, such 
as those finished this summer that 
comes from an allocated reserve 
in the college’s budget. “We take 
money from Food Service and 
we reservé it every year to pay 
for renovations in that building,” 
said Yelnosky. 

The hallway outside of the 
bookstore was included in those 
renovations this summer. “We be- 
lieve it just presents the bookstore 
better and it’s easier for people to 
find it and the hallway was not 
that pleasant before,” said Jer- 
emy Santos, Bookstore Manager. 
“Tt’s a nicer entrance to the book- 
store, which presents us better to 
our customers.” 

This was an important issue for 
past and present students, not to 
mention future students as well. 

With all these changes afoot, 
one can’t help but wonder if Ju- 
niata has any other plans for more 
changes in the future. 

“The next piece [of the project] 
will look at Career Services, Public 
Safety, and the post office itself,” 
said Yelnosky. “I was a student 
here from 1981 to 1985 and that 
looks exactly like it did when I 
was here.” 
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JAB’s Homecoming 
Weekend activities 


Juniata Activities Board is offer 
ing two activities for students, alum- 
niand families during Homecoming 
Weekend 2011. 

On _ . Friday, 4 rq 
Sept. 30 at 8:00 . 
pm. in Rosen- 
berger Audito- 
rium JAB’s Fri- 


He has this great skit involv- 
ing Eimo from ‘Sesame 


will also be hosting an event, 
“The Great Juniatian Scavenger 
Hunt.” “Grab a team of three to 
five and a camera, and get ready 
tw have a 
blast.” — said 
Thompson. 
The scaven- 
ger hunt will 
take place 





day Night Live Street’ getting him a beer. from Friday 
will be hosting Sep. 30 at 
comedian = Lu- = Eukie PRER pon 11:00 p.m. 
cas Bohn. Jumior until = Satur- 
Luke Thompson, day, Oct. 1 
president of JAB, at 12:30 am. 


is excited for Lucas’s act. “He has 
this great skit involving Elmo from 
‘Sesame Street’ getting him a beer,” 
said Thompson. 

JAB’s up and out committee 


Teams tiould meet on the cam- 
pus quad, with Ellis ballroom as 
the rain location. Teams will find 
clues all around campus, take 
pictures, and win various prizes. 





Never Forget 


AIMEE RADIC f SUNIATIAN 
Students at Juniata College gathered together around the campus quad for a candielight vigil in remembrance of every- 
one that was affected by the events of Sept. 41, 2604. This occasion was organized by Student Governrnent. 


Sharing wisdom with new Juniata leaders 


Student government, JAB executives mentor underclassmen in overcoming challenges 


By Avyssa Beck 





With a new academic year come 
new classes, new leaders, new 
ideas and new challenges. Juniata 
fosters a love for learning — and a 
love for leadership as well. Seionr 
Katie Graves, member of the Junia- 
ta Activities Board executive com- 
mittee, says “Juniata has taught me 
to take pride in my work. Being a 
leader means that you. have to put 


forth a lot of energy, but that effort 
is always rewarding,” 


Along with leadership comes - 


responsibility, bat within those ex- 
periences come invaluable lessons. 
David Grim, president of the Ex- 
ecutive Board, says, “I’ve had the 
opportunity to work closely with 
President Kepple, Provost Lakso, 
and Dean Clarkson. All of my ex- 
periences have really taught me 


WATCH MONDAY 
NIGHT FOOTBALL at. 


wooDy’'s 
‘Bar BO) 


Rt. 22, Huntingdon 641-7429 


Open Daily 11 


a.m. to Close 


BIG Flat Screen TVs 


~ LIMITED LATE NIGHT MENU ~ 


~ COUPON — 


: Dozen Wooty's Meaty Wild Wings : 
(Variety To Choose) Of 


Fresh Black Angus Burger & Fries 
Monday Evening Only ~ Expires 10/31/11 


COUPON 


DON’T MISs IT! 


WWW. WOODYS.COM 


COMING. .. Bad Daze 





- Fri, Oct. 14, 10:30-? 


how to act professionally and to 
be prepared.” 

Grim. has been in student gov- 
ernment since his freshman year. 
While small changes have oc- 
curred in the system throughout 
the years, the Executive Board 
and class officers still finction the 
same way. “Some of the faces are 
new,” Grim says, “but senate struc- 
ture hasn't really changed.” 

Another constant is the struggle 
to make their voices and contribu- 
tions heard. “I don’t think I’m ac- 
tually aware of what Student Gov- 
emmient does,” says senior Megan 
Gotowski. “They're so behind ‘the 
scenes that they go unnoticed by a 
lot of the campus.” 

“It’s a concern we address every 


year,” Grim says. The Executive 
Board has been working to expand 
their Facebook and Twitter pages. 
“Tt’s always a challenge to keep the 
campus informed and involved.” 

Already this year, Student Gov- 
ernment partnered with Campus 
Ministries to hold a vigil on the 
evening of Sept. 11. “We had both 
been thinking about the 10-year 
anniversary, and how we wanted 
to do something special. So we 
partnered up. Not only was the 
vigil successful, but we're helping 
to unify groups on campus.” Incor- 
porating unity, Grim says, is one of 
the most important aspects of be- 
ing a class officer. 

Next on their agenda is the 
“Minute to Win It” class compe- 


tition. Each class selects a team 
to compete in timed games. At its 
first appearance last year, the con- 
test brought in a large number of 
students. This year, Student Goy- 
emmient hopes it will be even big- 
ger. There are also plans for anoth- 
er winter celebration, held in Von 
Liebig, and of course, the open 
forum. “We encourage students to 
come with their questions and con- 
cems,” Grim says. “Communica- 
tion is vital.” 

Most importantly, when it comes 
to leadership, the key is to not be- 
come discouraged, ‘ “Have fan with 
it!” Graves says. “But remernber 
that other people are involved as 
well. You have to do what's best 
for everyone all-around.” 


Committees work to better Juniata 


> from CAMPLS FUTURE page | 


made up of 32 people, a combina- 
tion of faculty, staff, alumni, trust- 
ees and students. “I think the ad- 
ministration. is always welcoming 
students’ ideas and suggestions,” 
said Senior David Grim, student 
government president, 

With talk of constant improve- 
ments to the campus, students 
give their opinions on what kind 
of changes they would like to 
see. Sophomore Virginia Robbins 
said, “E think we should make Ju- 
niata more handicapped-acces- 
sible so that we can increase the 
availability of our school to the 
handicapped population.” 

Sophomore Taylor Cox said, “I 
would like it if [Juniata College] 
had an easier way to pass along 
information about scholarships or 
courses that you need.” 

While the Campus Master 
Plan is being developed, the Col- 
lege is also going through the 
Middle States Accreditation pro- 
cess. In Pennsylvania, colleges 


and universities must go through ° 


an accreditation process every 
10 years by the Middle States 
Commissions on Higher Edu- 
cation (MSCHE) in order to be 
recognized as a degree-granting 
institution. 

There are 14 standards of ac- 
creditation that range from mis- 
sions and goals to administration 
to assessment of student learn- 


ing, “It's a very good opportunity 
to take a sustained look at your 
operation,” said Gabe Welsch, 
vice president for advancement 
and marketing. 

The accreditation process takes 
almost three years to complete. 
The College is currently in its 


_ second year of the accreditation 


process. 

In the first year, a steering com- 
mittee is established. Then the 
steering, committee designs a self 
study and forms working groups. 
This design is sent to the MSCHE 
for approval. 

The second year will be spent 
running the selfstudy. Eight 
working groups were formed 


to assess the College, based on 


the 14 standards. Each working 
group devotes itself to one or more 
of the 14 standards and evaluates 
how the College meets that stan- 
dard. or what needs to improve to 
meet that standard. 

Members of both the steering 
committee and the working groups 


include a diverse range of people 
such as students, faculty and staff. 
“It’s a privilege and an opportu- 
nity to be involved in this because 
what you're doing is gathering a 
wide variety of people and looking 
very carefully at what we do,” said 
Welsch. 

In the third year, a report will 
be written based on the study and 
submitted to the MSCHE, After 
the report is reviewed, a visiting 
team will come to campus and 
confirm the accuracy of the report. 
They may make recommendations 
for improvements or make re- 
quirements in order for the College 
to be reaccredited. 

“This is really not meant to be 
a public relations event,” said pro- 
fessor Daniel Welliver, professor 
of Sociology and steering com- 
mittee member. “We're not trying 
to say, ‘we're great in every way,” 
We actually want te know in what 
ways we’re meeting these expecta- 
tions and in what ways we might 
not be meeting them.” 


Does Juniata need additional dormitories? 


Yes, I’m living 
in a cardboard box. | 


I'm neutral. 


No, I have two 
rooms to myself. 
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Borough’s revamped ordinance unfairly targets off-campus students 





The Huntingdon Borough ad- 
opted a new “disorderly” law this 
August; an ordinance that Mayor 
Brown has promised will be en- 
forced this academic year. While 
the new ordinance may have ap- 
peased the community, the stu- 
dents of Huntingdon’s Juniata Col- 
lege are nothing short of irritated. 
According to the ordinance, the 
definition of a disorderly house is 
one described as, “any house, place 
of business, apartment or similar 
place where excessive or underage 
consumption of alcoholic bever- 
ages or other intoxicants is be- 
ing permitted. Where fighting or 
boisterous, lewd, obscene behav- 
ior is permitted, all which cause 
a nuisance and disturbance of the 
peace of the public and citizens 
of the neighborhood.” 

Essentially, the ordinance will al- 
low authorities to cite not only 
property owners or landlords, but 
residents and their guests as well. 
Those partygoers who are caught 
violating the ordinance can re- 
ceive, if convicted, a $300 fine, 
plus costs and/or imprisonment up 
to 90 days. 

The bottom line here is that the 


Huntingdon Borough revamped 
an old noise ordinance that was al- 
ready in place. With the new ordi- 
nance in effect, now everyone who 
is present at a party is being cited. 
One might like to think of this new 
ordinance as an interesting spin on 
a party-version of No Child Left 
Behind. The police will cite every- 
one now, éven the dog. 

Yet, in order to understand the out- 
rage of the College’s off-campus 
students, it is important to delve 
into the heart of the issue at hand: 
is this ordinance truly ethical, 
or is it just targeting college stu- 
dents so the borough can make 
more money? 

From a legal viewpoint, this or- 
dinance does not guarantee equal 
protection under the law, as stated 
in the 14th Amendment to the 
United States Constitution. In es- 
sence, this ordinance is one’ re- 
garding a noise violation, and thus 
should be treated as just that, a 
noise violation. 

Therefore, when this ordinance is 
broken down to its barebones, a 
noise violation is one that should 
be cited regardless of age. Wheth- 
er a house in the community is 
having a barbeque with a bunch 
of seven-year-olds playing in the 
backyard screaming or a house is 


a having a party, with a bunch of 
21-year-olds, the rules apply to all. 
However, the way this new ordi- 
nance is phrased, one can already 
see the implications towards tar- 
geting college students. Still, as 
stated in the ordinance, “where 
fighting or boisterous ... behavior 
is permitted,” could refer to a fam- 
ily home where three teenage sons 
get into a fight. Ifa college student, 
who lives next door to this house, 
is studying and the fight interrupts 
this student’s concentrations, will 
that family be cited too? 

Equal protection guarantees that 
all citizens are subject to the juris- 
diction of the law. Subsequently, 
to those families of Huntingdon 
Borough who enjoy having large 
family barbeques on warm Sun- 
day afternoons, you might want 
to think twice before playing that 
game of Catch Phrase that always 
riles your family up, now you 
could be cited too. ” 

Although, one could argue that 
this problem could be fixed ‘if 
there were designated hours for 
the ordinance to set into effect. For 
example, some traditional noise 
ordinances in other counties set 
designated hours such as 10 p.m. 
to 7 a.m. for when excessive noise 
should be at a minimum. 


One the other hand, there seems to 
be one central compliant among 
many of Juniata’s students who re- 
side in off-campus housing: the or- 
dinance is too vague. The adoption 
of this ambiguous ordinance and 
numerous questions about how it 
can be perceived and how law en- 
forcement officials can put it into 
effect go hand in hand.. 

With the vagueness that the ordi- 
nance brings, one might wonder 
if this ordinance allows law en- 
forcement to cruise the streets of 
Huntingdon in search of loud mu- 
sic or a red cup on a front lawn. 
Perhaps the next time the Mathur’s 
host a geology barbeque; the police 
will come check out. that scene, 
just pop their heads in to make sure 
no underage drinking is going on. 
The ordinance is quite obviously 
targeting college students and ex- 
amples like this just help to prove 
it. 

Generally, these types of regula- 
tions work on a compliant-based- 
system, but one cannot know for 
sure if this is the case for Hunting- 
don’s ordinance. 

So if a complaint isn’t made, what 
do the law enforcement plan to do? 
If a house is clearly not bothering 
its neighbors then how can the po- 
lice know to cite it? One sugges- 





Vaccination Proclamation Presidential 





Cartoon by Jacqueline Barnett 


Ask the Administration 


“Recently, some students have 
claimed there is a shortage of 
work study opportunities on 
campus. Is this the case? If so, 
will Juniata plan address the 
shortage?” 


According to the ARCH, there 
are currently 18 job postings for 
a total of 57 open positions. 
Human Resources has already 
processed close to 400 students 
for campus employment for this 
semester. 

To help address the need 
for more campus employment, 
two years ago the College com- 
mitted an additional $100,000 
to implement the Juniata Associ- 
ates program. It initially added 
32 new positions for student 
employment and this year has 
grown to 42 positions. There 
currently are 4 open Juniata 


Associate positions listed on 
the ARCH. 

We are aware that often 
one student will have multiple 
positions. We have chosen 
not to place any restrictions 
on the number of jobs a stu- 
dent can hold as long as they 
stay within the hours guideline. 
This could be an area for future 
consideration. 

We do consider campus 
employment as an extension 
of the educational experi- 
ence and want to provide 
work that enhances that experi- 
ence. 

-Gail Ulrich, Director of 
Human Resources 


Confused about something? 
Ask the administration! E-mail 
your suggestion to juniatian@ 
juniata.edu. 


Perspective 


As many of you know, I plan to 
retire in May 2013, after 15 years 
as Juniata’s president. In higher 
education there is a formal process 
to replace the president. First and 
foremost, it is the responsibility of 
the Board of Trustees to select a 
new leader. However, our Trust- 


ees value input from all segments . 


of the College community, there- 
fore, the search committee will be 
made up of representatives from 
a variety of constituents. In order 
to find the best possible president 
the process will begin this fall. The 
following is a brief overview of the 
process: 

1. The Board has named two high- 
ly experienced co-chairs for the 
search — Charles (Bud) W. Wise 
Il (recently retired Vice President 
of Human Resources at PPG in 
Pittsburgh and former JC Account- 
ing/Business/Economics faculty 
member, Bud has both higher edu- 
cation and corporate experience) 
and Mary M. White (Class of 1973 
and President and CEO of Swed- 
ish Medical Center, Denver. Mary 
has both executive and non-profit 
experience). 

2. The co-chairs are committed 
to a very transparent search—and 
will consult with students, faculty, 
and staff about what is needed in 
a new president. The results will 
help them to determine the experi- 


ence, competencies, and manage-- 


ment style, etc., needed based on 
the challenges and opportunities 
Juniata will face over the next ten 
years. The committee will consist 
of: 4 Trustees, 3 Faculty Members, 
2 Staff Members, 1 Alumnus and 
1 Student. —~ 


3. The search committee will select - 


a consultant to assist in the search. 
Consultants are especially helpful 
in expanding the pool of quality 
applicants. 

4. The official search will begin 
January 2012, but if you know of a 





Have a topic that you would 
like President Kepple to write. 
about? Simply e-mail your sug- 
gestion to juniatian@juniata. 
edu. 


candidate for the position I’m sure 
the co-chairs would like to hear 
from you! 

5. In the late spring and summer 
of 2012, the search committee will 
review all applications and reduce 
the candidates to approximately 
ten. 

6. In early fall the ten, or so, top 
candidates will be interviewed. 

7. In late fall, two or three finalists 
will be invited to campus for vari- 
ous presentations and interviews. 
8. The search committee will then 
recommend an individual to the 
Board in December 2012. 


9. In January, the Board will vote. 


on the recommendation. 

10. The new president will take of- 
fice in June of 2013. 

11. Most likely in the fall of 2013, 
the new president will be inaugu- 
rated through an interesting cer- 
emony on campus. 

If you have any questions or sug- 
gestions for the search please feel 
free to contact me, 


tion would be to issue a warning to 
a house that is not compliant with 
the ordinance but is quite obvi- 
ously not bothering its neighbors. 
Finally, one might suggest that the 
accused should be able to confront 
their accuser, as opposed to filing 
anonymous complaints with local 
law enforcement. 
If Huntingdon’s residents lived in 
an environment where they were 
always looking over their shoul- 
der’s wondering which neighbor 
got them in trouble, it could breed 
community hostility. 
Maybe students would start filing 
complaints on their neighbor’s 
grass being one inch too high. It 
becomes a tit-for-tat situation. Is 
that the kind of community that 
Huntingdon wants to live in? 
However, with the way this ordi- 
nance currently stands, the people 
of Huntingdon will be able to rest 
easy knowing those out-of-control 
5-year-old birthday parties and ge- 
ology barbeques will be kept under 
control by the police. Middle-aged 
women will learn to keep it down 
at their Bridge nights. 
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Acapella breakout group heads to Juniata 


Juniata Presents to host California-based Sonos ahead of their television debut 


By Corry LAcry 


Juniata Presents welcomes the 
popular acapella vocal group, So- 
nos, from Los Angeles, CA on 
Friday, Oct. 1 at 7:30 p.m. in the 
Rosenberger Auditorium. 

“T am always looking for the 
latest group, one that is beginning 
to break out,” said- Director of the 
Performing Arts Chad Herzog on 
choosing Sonos. 

Last January, Herzog traveled 
to New York to see them perform. 
Herzog personally selects the per- 
formers that come to Juniata. “Not 
a person performs on stage that 
is a part of Juniata Presents that I 
have not seen once,” said Herzog. 
Herzog’s job is to ‘build the trust’ 
and to make sure they are right 
for Juniata. 

Herzog thinks Sonos will be a 
big draw for a variety of students 
on campus. “Acapella is a huge 
hit [and] it’s a great art form and 
an incredible amount of talent,” 
said Herzog. 

Sonos differs from other acapel- 
la groups because of their youth- 
ful appeal and their fresh spin on 
music. “The music that they sing 
crosses all generations,” said Her- 
zog. Herzog guarantees that So- 
nos’ music will be recognizable. 

Shane Fuhrman ’06, who intro- 
duced Herzog to Sonos, described 
the group as one that “transcends 


the musical experience.” Fuhrman 
has started his own acapella group 


- called “Those Guys.” Accord- 


ing to Fuhrman, “this will be the 
best event Juniata Presents has 
ever seen.” 

Fuhrman thought that So- 
nos would be perfect for Juniata 
Presents not based solely on tal- 
ent but also because “they are 
extremely humble.” 

Sonos began as a group called 
“Awaken” at University of Cali- 
fornia-Los Angeles. Many of the 
people in the group went to the 
same high school and continued 
with their acapella careers. 

“T grew up doing it, I love do- 
ing it, and it’s something that I 
am natural ‘at doing,” said So- 
nos’ beat boxer Ben McLain. 
McLain describes Sonos music as 
“dark, sexy and really emotional, 
sensual content.” 

Many of the members of Sonos 
love acapella and never want to 
stop doing it. “Acapella finds you 
and it’s like a drug. You want to 
stop but you can’t,” said McLain. 
McLain has been performing aca- 
pella since he was seven-years-old. 

The .members of Sonos are 
proud of their performances. They 
want the audience to experience a 
variety of feelings. “We love bring- 
ing joy to people and we want you 
to get chills,” said McLain. 

Sonos seems to work as one co- 





PHOTO COURTESY OF SONOS 


Sonos is a five-person vocal ensemble that covers music from the classics to the latest Top 40 hits. Sonos will 
not only be debuting at Juniata but they will also be making their nationwide debut on NBC's “The Sing Off.” 


hesive unit of people. “With most 
acapella groups I have seen, there 
seems to be one main singer and 
the rest of the group is the back up 
but with Sonos everyone seems to 
get a chance to sing,” said junior 
Elyse Williams. 

Many students are looking 
forward to Sonos’ performance. 
Sophomore Danielle Zappa 
works backstage on some of the 
theatre shows and she under- 
stands the time commitment it 


takes to put on a show like So- 
nos. “People who work backstage 
for Juniata Presents have a much 
smaller time frame,” said Zappa. 
“With Juniata Presents, they come, 
perform, and then leave.” 

The Juniata Presents events 
have an “underwritten” theme. 
This year, many of the events 
happen to focus on social jus- 
tice and well-being. “There’s 
definitely a curatorial choice as 


I select the people that we are. 


bringing here,” said Herzog. None- 
theless, Herzog does want audience 
members to come up with their 
own interpretations of the show. 

Sonos, and many of the events 
this year, seem to be shifting to- 
wards college students. “The 
comedians, the musical groups, 
they seem younger and fresher,” 
said Zappa. 

Getting a big crowd for any 


> see SONOS page 1] 





Dirty, filthy, stinking books 


Taking a closer look at the raunchy side of literature| Where is the best bargain in town 


Morally 


Bankrupt 


DANI GAISIOR 





When trying to think about what _ 


I should write about to kick off the 
year, my one friend asked, “Well 
aren’t you taking an English class 
this semester?” Actually, I am tak- 
ing an English class this year, but I 
didn’t know how that would fit in. 
Upon telling them I was taking a 
class called “Dirty Books,” I was 
told that I should write about dirty 
books. I guess I hadn’t thought 
about that as a topic, because to 
me, the stereotypical dirty books 
aren’t that dirty. 

What makes a book dirty in 
the first place? From my: experi- 
ence both in class and out, it’s a 
book that talks about some sort of 
taboo subject in an open manner. 
Specifically, the topic that’s most 
“dirty” is usually sex. Straight sex, 
gay sex, whatever kind of sex it is, 
it’s probably filthy to write or read 
about, and will instantly get your 
book labelled a “dirty book.” Once 
you’re dirty, you’re never getting 
clean again. Most of these books 
that get branded as dirty are usual- 
ly then challenged or banned from 
public libraries, school districts, 
hell, even entire countries: 

One of the dirty books I recently 
read for class was “The Memoirs 
of a Woman of Pleasure” by John 
Cleveland from the 1700s. Yes, I 
said 1700s and let me tell you, the 


book is nothing but sex. Literally, 
the book is constantly recounting 
sexual adventures that a woman of 
pleasure [prostitute} has after los- 
ing her virginity. In the book, there 
is nothing wrong with enjoying sex 
and gaining pleasure.from it. This 
isn’t the age of Victorians, where 
sex is a sinful and shameful con- 
cept that should never be done ex- 
cept to produce a child once a year. 
Instead, this is about a woman en- 
joying many a man’s “machine” 
and knowing how to “entice and 


_ incite” pleasure for both parties. 


When was the last time you read 
a book from centuries ago that was 
all about sex being awesome? 
Some dirty books have sex be- 
ing a good thing, others have sex 


being more criminal in their na- - 


ture. “Lolita” by Vladimir Nabo- 
koy, is an example of a dirty book 
that may make you cringe in a few 
ways. The basic concept is that the 
protagonist, Humbert Humbert, 
falls into an infatuation with the 
twelve-year-old daughter of the 
woman he’s renting a room from. 
We’re talking attraction and sex of 
a paedophilic nature here. That’s 
certainly dirty in more than one 
way. Old man lusting over a young 
girl, with plot twists and turns; no 
wonder it’s been challenged and 
banned all over the place. 

One of D.H. Lawrence’s novels, 
“Women in Love”, had an early re- 


" viewer state,” I do not claim to be a 


literary critic, but I know dirt when 
I smell it, and here is dirt in heaps— 
festering, putrid heaps which smell 
to high Heaven.” Maybe it’s the 
sex that causes a book to turn dirty, 
because that seems to be the recur- 


ring theme here at the books I’m 
looking at. “Women in Love” 
was a sequel to another of his noy- 
els, “The Rainbow,” which was 
banned in the UK for over 11 years 
due to the frank manner in which it 
handled,sex. Both of these novels 
dealt with sexuality in a way that 
would appear tame compared to 
what we see in the present day, but 
because it talked about it in such 
a straightforward manner, it was 
“complete filth.” 

Are you seeing a theme here? 
Good. 

There are also works of litera- 
ture that were absolutely a-okay 
when they were written, but were 
later deemed to be just too filthy 
for society to read. “Lysistrata” 
by Aristophanes, the Greek play- 
wright, was considered to be 
utterly humorous when it was 
performed during festivals to Dio- 
nysus, the God of wine, theatre, 
and ecstasy. Now, in this case the 
citizens aren’t out having orgies 
in every scene, but the women are 
withholding sex from their hus- 
bands in an effort to stop the war 
going on around them. Yet, it was 
censored over a thousand years 
later because that subject matter 
wasn’t appropriate. 

So what makes a book dirty? 
Is it the sex? Maybe it’s exposing 
something that in our everyday 
lives we don’t want to admit hap- 
pens? Hell, maybe it’s making sex 
seem fun and enjoyable. Is it con- 
sidered dirty once it’s banned or 
challenged? Is there even a point to 


labelling a book as dirty? Does it 
‘only become dirty once a society’s 


“morals” have deemed it so? 


Dollar store duel 


Around 
Town 


STEVEN 
GOEHRING 


Welcome to “Around Town,” the 
obnoxiously informative column 
that proves that all those “there’s- 
nothing-to-do-in-Huntingdon” 
people don’t know jack. This se- 
mester I'll be taking you through 
a series of comparisons. That’s 
right, Huntingdon has enough 
interesting features that some- 
times, there are duplicates—and 
I won’t be boring you with lists 
of all the fast food franchises. 
We’re talking interesting and use- 
ful, like comparing Chinese buffet 
restaurants or grocery store prices. 
There will be money-saving and 
generous selections of glowstick 
items involved... things that any 
college student should love! 

This time, I’ll show you the dif-. 
ferences between Huntingdon’s 
two major dollar stores: Dollar 
Tree and Dollar General. These 
are both great places for students 
to shop, because they carry a va- 
riety of merchandise at low prices, 
and they’re not that awful scar on 
American retail known as Wal- 
Mart. It’s worth knowing both of 
these stores, because the more I 
look at them, the more I realize 
that they have about equal pros 
and cons. a 

Dollar Tree is located at 6668 
Towne Center Boulevard on the 


ee 





far end of the Wal-Mart plaza. So 
if you find your friends. insisting 
on a Wal-Mart run, you can subtly 
remind them that Dollar Tree is 
there, too. And has lower. prices. 
That’s right, they’re consistently 
cheaper than “Big Brother with 
the blue lettering,” because Dollar 
Tree actually does sell everything 
for $1.00. The store’s hours are 
9:00 am. to 9:00 p.m. Monday 
through Saturday, and 9:00 am. 
to 8:00 p.m. on Sundays. You'll 
find ample parking out front, and 
may even want to stop in several of 
the neighboring stores: The Shoe 
Dept., Fashion Bug, Holiday Hair 
and #1 Nails, which are all located 
in the plaza also. 

Having all prices set at $1.00 
gives the store both its advantages 
and disadvantages. The prices for 
some things are just amazing, and 
the selection is almost beyond be- 
lief. ’'ve worked in retail before, 
and I was stunned at how much 
they pack -into their store, while 
still making it easy for shoppers 
to get around. But because of their 
price limitation, you won’t find 
merchandise that simply can’t be 
marked down to a single Wash- 
ington bill. But you will find of- 
fice and school supplies and even 
craft supplies for many different 
arts, most of which you would ex- 
pect to sell for well over the one- 
buck cost. 

I promised that there would be 
glowsticks... and boy, are there 
ever! Dollar Tree excels at provid- 
ing decorations and party materials 
at rock-bottom prices. I was greet- 


> see DOLLAR STORES page 10 
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From Gotham, with love; my batman experience 
My tales as a movie ninja during my two-day journey in a Marvel comic adaptation. 





“Gotham! This is the instru- 
ment of your liberation!” Bane 
exclaimed, as he pointed to his 
doomsday device he had brought 
onto the ruins of Heinz Field with 
him. Affer seeing the competing 
football teams slaughtered through 
explosives planted beneath the 
field, and witiessing a scientist 
kept hostage being executed, it 
seemed that things couldn’t go 
downhill any more. But, we were 
wrong, as the stands were stormed 
by mercenaries with automatic 
weapons, ready to discharge at the 
slightest movement. 

Fear had claimed of the crowd 
10,000 people at Heinz Field, in- 
cluding my mother and myself. In 
case you are unfamiliar with the 
events I have just recounted, they 
were all sequences in the filming of 
the upcoming Batman movie, “The 
Dark Knight Rises,” in Pittsburgh, 
this past summer. My mother and | 
were two of the lucky 10,000 souls 
who secured positions as extras for 
the filming Aug. 6, This day was 
one of the two blessed memories | 
have from experiencing the film- 
ing of the final chapter of Christo- 
pher Nolan’s trilogy: the other was 
witnessing the filming as a “ninja,” 
which | shall elaborate upon soon, 

As an extra at the Heinz Field 
shoot, my performance was com- 
prised £ two movements: cheer- 
ing on the Gotham Rogues —- the 
fictional football team made up of 
Steelers (including legends such 
as Coach Bill Cowher, quarter- 
back Ben Rothlisberger, among 


many others) ~ and utter terror 
and helplessness as the “mass 
murders” began. 


immersion into character was 


not difficult, as the production 


team facilitated it well through the ~ 


setting. The explosion in question 
was compromised of a grid of 64 
individual explosive bundles that 
were detonated simultaneously. 
And for the siege of the crowd, 
there were plenty of mercenaries 
who were divided up on each of 
the sections. 

My excitement was not lim- 
ited to the actual participation, 
but actual observation, which | 
later experienced in a larger form. 
During the day, 1 saw director 
Nolan, director of photography 
Wally Pfister, and of course, Tom 
Hardy, in his speaking debut as 
the villain who broke Batman’s 
back, Bane. So, as one can tell, 
the day was awesome in the truest 
sense of the form: a “Lovecrattian” 
overload of joy, However, my ex- 
perience would later be amplified 
to unfathomable powers, as | re- 
turned to Pittsburgh a few weeks 
later, to observe filming, 

Instead of being an extra, J be- 
came a ninja - forum speak for a 
person who observes/photographs/ 
records filming of a comic book. 


film, Once again, luck ran its course 


as I tried to observe the filming ofa 
chase scene downtown. As soon as 
we parked and began approaching 
the set, we witnessed a helicopter 
bearing the IMAX camera land on 
the garage above us, and encoun- 
tered the equipment trailer. How- 
ever, this puddle of glimpses dried 
up when we reached the set, as we 


were herded away, checkpoint af- _ 


ter checkpoint. 

Feeling the heat, my mother 
and 1 decided to stop at Macy’s 
and pick up a drink from one of 





JOEL FREHNJUMIATIAN 


Pictured above is one of the vehicles, called “tumblers,” used in the upcoming Batman movie. This tumbler is 
one of many that was part of Bane’s armada as he rampaged and ransacked Gotham City against Batman. 


the vendors on the ground level. 
Due to security reasons, as we 
left, we discovered that we could 
not leave through the entrance, 
and were instead directed around 
the store’s exits by film security 
personnel, like a pinball, until we 
finally found one exit that was 
not guarded. 

At this point in time, we were 
tired and were ready to head home 
when we struck a vein of pure gold. 
There was a checkpoint across the 
street where people were crowded 
and taking pictures, and behold, 
the law enforcement officer on 
hand was not preventing the pho- 


tographs from being taken. 
Curious, we stepped forward 
and saw the source of the excite- 
ment. Parked right in front of 
the temporary fence was one of 
the Tumblers from the film. The 
Tumbler is the official name 
for the vehicle Batman has 
used in the preceding two en- 
tries. However. in “The Dark 
Knight Rises,” Bane steals 
three of them and uses them in a 
campaign of violence and terror 
against Gotharn. So, there I was, 
on the boiling August afternoon, 
standing less than four feet away 
from the iconic cars of cinema! 


[had finished taking the required 
pictures to prove this reality, when 
I caught amovement out of my eye 
and tured on my camera just in 
time to capture (and later register) 
the camera vehicle tearing down 
the street, followed by one of the 
other Tumblers and a large truck, 
which allegedly houses Bane’s 
bomb/doomsday device. 

The bookend to the experi- 
ence was encountering Nolan and 
Pfister setting up a shot on the 
adjacent street: itis quite a remark- 
able experience seeing one’s ar- 
listic hero bringing life to his cin- 
ematic canvas. 





Two low-cost venues go head-to-head at price slashing 


> from DOLLAR STORE page 9 


ed by a drop-dead amazing stock 


of glow sticks, wands, battle axes, - 


and wearables of nearly every sort. 
The Halloween decorations selec- 
tion is also excellent, making Dol- 
lar Tree a highly recommended 
stop for all af you who love cos- 
tumés, candy and the holiday of all 
things creepy or deceased. 

Now, we move closer to Ju- 
niata and visit Dollar General, lo- 
cated at 912 Moore Street, or 9th 
and Moore Street for us veteran 
Huntingdon pedestrians, Dollar 
General is not a dollar store lim- 
ited to $1.00 only items. In fact, 
not everything is even rounded to 
the nearest dollar. But this allows 
the store to stock more variety of 
merchandise than Dollar Tree, and 
the prices are still fairly goad. Best 
of all, it's in walking distance and 
will give you a healthy and simple 
15-minute trip one-way, although 
ample parking is also available, 

Dollar General’s selection in- 
cludes a good stock of items that 
don’t fit into Dollar Tree’s $1-only 
pricing scheme: clothes, groceries 
and anything else that would sell 
at a loss if priced at a buck. While 
you're in Dollar General, look at 
the work clothes, pajamas, shoes, 
toys, DVDs, automotive accessa- 


" ries and storage racks/bins. Some 





are amazingly cheap, and some are 
disappointingly  average-to-high 
in price. But all things considered, 
you can do quite well shopping at 
Dollar General 

I frequently visit Dollar Gen- 
eral for breakfast cereal, because 
it has a decent selection, is only a 
short walk away and it seems that 
I can usually find some cereals at 
prices set lower than most nearby 


grocery stores. Prices do vary be- 
tween familiar brands of food, and 
if you care for their often sub-par 
taste, you can save a lot on the 
generic store-brand items. I often 
find simple, everyday things I need. 
{examples being soap, duct tape, 
etc), to add to my usual milk and 
cereal purchase. The wide variety 
of merchandise gives me a great 
chance that ("ll find all the things 


I need, and I suspect the same ap- 
plies to many Juniata students, 

So, which dollar store is better? 
There’s no single answer to that; it 
depends what you're looking for. 
Dollar Tree is more out of the way, 
but cheaper. Dollar General's mer- 
chandise covers a wider variety of 
prices and items and is closer to Ju- 
niata, although prices aren’t quite 
as low. 


My suggestion is that if you or 
your friends plan to make a Wal- 
Mart run, go to Dollar Tree instead. 
If you. don’t find what you need at 
the Tree, stop at Dollar General on 
your way back to JC, Between the 
two of them, you’ll get the best 
prices and a selection that will 
likely cover everything you need. 

Happy bargain hunting! 


9 Rt. 22a, Muntingdo 
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Everyday accountability to the Earth, ourselves. 


Current successes, future considerations for the College’s sustainable campus 





4 PAT OELSCHLAGER 


Right now at Juniata, talk is go- 
ing around about the College’s 
Campus Master Plan. Juniata 
periodically reevaluates and re- 
formulates this plan, which out- 
lines potential changes within the 
foreseeable future at the College. 
These include building plans and 
other projects. This year marks the 
beginning of one such periodic re- 
evaluation. 

With such important planning 
underway, some people are un- 
doubtedly apprehensive to some 
extent as they are forced to ac- 
knowledge a universal truth: 
things can potentially go wrong. 
Accountability for failure is on the 
minds of the wise as they consider 
this universal tendency toward 
the unexpected. Few people en- 
joy considering the possibility of 
failed plans, but most recognize 
that some things rarely happen 
as hoped or expected, especially 





when it is crucial that they do so. 

Humanity’s resilience in the face 
of life’s unpredictability is admi- 
rable, yet often with this resilience 
comes the refusal to acknowledge 
the possibility of failure. This qual- 
ity can lead to great success, but it 
can also lead to disaster when all 
that could go wrong is not taken 
into consideration. 

One type ofrisk present in nearly 
every human endeavor or develop- 
ment which is often overlooked is 
risk to the environment. With our 
extensive use of energy in order 
to maintain our complex societies 
comes a staggering dependence 
on technologies that have negative 
effects on the environment. And 
many of these technologies lead 
to disastrous.environmental conse- 
quences when they fail. 

An example of development 
with the potential for terrible con- 
sequences is the massive networks 
of oil drilling rigs and pipelines 
that provide the fuel used to power 
much of our technology. Our de- 
pendence on oil has many environ- 
mental consequences even when 
things go as planned. 

But -many are aware of in- 
stances in the recent past, such 


Keigwin and Company 


as the BP oil spill along the Gulf 
Coast, when even greater poten- 
tial environmental consequences 
were fully realized as plans failed. 


And in most of these instances,” 


companies showed little account- 


-ability for the horrible environ- 


mental ‘consequences when their 
plans failed. 

This lack of accountability in the 
face of disaster should never occur. 
It is not likely that BP, or any other 
oil company, went into business 
acknowledging the magnitude of 
the potential consequences should 
their drilling operations go wrong. 
Nor is it likely that they were will- 


ing to accept responsibility for: 


those consequences. 

Instead, large companies like BP 
and people in general tend to over- 
look risks, especially those to the 
environment, in light of potential 
economic gain or other nearsight- 
ed motives. They fail to consider 
the worst-case scenario, and are 
horrified when it becomes a reality. 

Undoubtedly, it is impossible 
to live without risk. What we as 
people need to realize is that ig- 
noring the risks associated with 
any action is irresponsible, and 
can cause harm to many people 


PHOTO COURTESY OF KEIGWIN AND COMPANY 


Juniata Presents welcomed Keigwin and Company Sept. 16 in the Hallbritter Center for the Performing Arts. 
The New York-based dance company performed their “Elements” piece for the Juniata community. 





and to the environment as a result. 
And something people are begin- 
ning to realize is that risks to the 
environment impact us in more 
ways than we may think. Despite 
our tendency to elevate ourselves 
above it, people are still a part of 
the complex interactions that make 
up our environment. Anything we 
do to harm it is bound to harm us 
as a result. 

As Juniata plans new additions 
to its campus, it is important that 
the College acknowledges the 
foreseeable risks and their conse- 
quences, environmental and oth- 
erwise, involved with those addi- 
tions. 

It is safe to assume that, given 
the priority of environmental con- 
cerns at the College, Juniata will 
act in a way that minimizes those 
risks. Juniata has taken the envi- 
ronment into consideration during 
much of its recent development, 
including the construction of Von 
Liebig Center for Science, Schus- 
ter Hall at the Field Station, and 
the renovation of Founders Hall as 
a LEED Gold certified building. 

Use of recycled building materi- 
als, reduced water-use toilets, geo- 
thermal heating/cooling, passive 


solar heating and lighting, and mo- 
tion-sensor lights are some of the 
innovations that make Founders 
Hall more environmentally friend- 
ly. The von Liebig Center for Sci- 
ence is heated and cooled by that 
same geothermal system. Schuster 
Hall uses recycled materials, pas- 
sive solar heating and lighting, and 
composting toilets, among other 
things to be more sustainable. 

As Juniata plans new construc- 
tion, the hope is that they will con- 
tinue to plan projects that reduce 
the College’s impact on the envi- 
ronment. This would be ensuring 
that all new buildings would fit 
the criteria to be deemed envi- 
ronmentally fit. In addition, it it 
is also critical that before Juniata 
begins development, the College 
considers and accepts responsi- 
bility in advance for the potential 
consequences should things not go 
according to plan. 

It is up to the student body and 
the community to hold Juniata 
accountable should Murphy, the 
devil and the cosmos all conspire 
against the school. Even though 
it’s highly unlikely, the chances of 
that, as we all know, are better than 
we want to admit. 


Multi-talented quintet 
to perform at Halbritter 


> from SONOS page 9 


event is difficult, yet Juniata Pres- 
ents has done a good job with 
advertising to students. “The post- 
ers for Keigwin and Company 
were really eye. catching and they 
didn’t have to tell you what it was 
but you wanted to figure it out,” 
said Williams. 

The affordability of Juniata 
Presents makes it easy for stu- 
dents and also people living in 
surrounding areas to attend the 
events. “Our season ticket holders 
are driving two, three, sometimes 
four hours because the quality of 
the artists and the price is right,” 
said Herzog.- 

The College was very lucky to 
get Sonos to come perform. “Had 
we known that they were going 





to be on Sing-Off, we probably 
would not have been able to get 
them at Juniata,” said Herzog. 

Sonos falls on Homecom- 
ing Weekend and Herzog wants 
to make sure that families 
are excited to see this year’s Ju- 
niata Presents event. “If your fam- 
ily would come all four years, J 
would not want them to see the 
same thing all four years so I am 
trying to keep it a little eclectic,” 
said Herzog. 

It was an easy decision for So- 
nos to come to Juniata. “We love 
Pennsylvania. It is one of our fa- 
vorite places to go,” said McLain. 

Increasing exposure is always a’ 
constant question at Juniata. With 
Juniata Presents, water bottles are 
given to the performers with their 
name and Juniata Presents. “T got a 
call from a friend of mine in D.C. 
that said the Waling Jennies was 
just on stage and they all had their 
Juniata Presents water bottles.” 

Even students attending for cul- 
tural events enjoy Juniata Presents 
performances. “In the future, I 
will definitely go to more events 
regardless if there is an assign- 
ment involved,” said freshman 
Jessica Scales. 

Overall, Juniata students can ex- 
pect an amazing time when watch- 
ing Sonos. “They are just normal 
people that have an incredible tal- 
ent and a vision for what they want 
and where their group needs to be 
and where they want to go,” said 
Fuhrman. 

Tf you are interested in any of 
their music, or just want some- 
thing to listen to, you can follow 
Sonos on their website at www.so- 
nossings.com or check out Sonos 
on this upcoming season of “The 
Sing-Off’ on NBC, Mondays at 
8:00 p.m. 
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Fall Traditions at Juniata 
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It’s Official: Curley Named Athletic Director 
Head basketball coach continues family legacy with new position 


By CAMERON ANDREW 


Asakidhe was aball boy at Penn 
State while his uncle was coach- 
ing. His brother and father-in-law 
are both basketball coaches, and 
uncle is the athletic director at Penn 
State. It seemed like destiny for 
Greg Curley to become an 





important figure of a top 
collegiate program. 
Greg Curley has taken the reigns 


of athletic director this school year, 
after being named interim athletic 
director last year when long time 
coach and Athletic Director Larry 
Bock resigned in Feb. 2011. 
Curley has been around ath- 
letics his entire life and for the 
past 10 years has been a basket- 
ball coach at Juniata. He has a 
successful coaching career and 
has the most wins for a coach 
in men’s basketball history with 
117 over 10 seasons entering this 
year. He also has the second high- 
est winning percentage in men’s 
basketball history at .475 over the 
same period of time. 
Curley has had many people in 
his life that have helped push to- 
wards a career in college athletics. 


“Both of us [Curley’s older broth- 
er] have known since we were 
four and five years old that we 
wanted to coach college basketball 
and a lot of that is the influence 
of my uncle, but also my father,” 
said Curley 

“We watched his career progress 
from being a GA in the football 
programs to being the AD now, so 
to say it hasn’t influenced us would 

‘bea lie,” said Curley. 

However, becoming an ath- 
letic director has not always been 
a dream of Curley’s. “My goals 
have always centered around 
coaching, and I’ve obviously been 
interested and had it in the back of 
my mind,” said Curley. “I’ve 
just taken ‘opportunities as 
they’ve come and really just 
tried to focus on whatever the task 
at hand is.” 

“Tt is certainly different [being 
full-time AD]. When I was given 
the interim title last year, most of 
the process is finishing out the 
year. So the work over the sum- 
mer to kind of take the department 
into a year is certainly a differently 
perspective and opportunity, but 


overall I’ve really enjoyed the ex- 
perience,” said Curley. 

Being named to full-time di- 
rector of athletics has given Cur- 
ley to chance to really see how 
he will have the opportunity 
to help make Juniata athletics 
even better. 

“Tt gives you a different view and 
a little bit of a different picture of 
what you want to accomplish,” 
said Curley. 

Now at the helm, Curley is ex- 
cited about taking over a strong 
program and pushing the Eagles to 
new levels. 

“Tm really fortunate because 
I’m taking over a very healthy pro- 
gram. We’ve been right around the 
top 25 percent of all athletic pro- 
grams in the country,” said Curley. 

“My directive is to just to con- 
tinue to maintain our momentum 
and continue our success. How- 
ever, [’d certainly like to improve 
some programs that have struggled 
recently,” said Curley. 

Curley has some lofty goals 
he would like Juniata athletics to 
achieve over the next ten years, 
which would give every Juniata 


athlete a chance to succeed at the 
highest level. 


“What I hope to accomplish for’ 


the department, and I would look at 
as a success, would be if we could 
get every student athlete to have a 
chance in their four year career to 
feel like they have an opportunity 
to win a conference champion- 
ship” said Curley. 

Curley wants every Eagle team 
to strive for excellence and any- 
thing less than giving the students- 
athletes the best opportunity to win 
is unacceptable. 

“Tf you go through four years 


and think at the beginning of - 


the year that we never have a 
chance to get anything done, I 
don’t think that is the level of 


competitiveness or qual- 
ity of program we want to offer,” 
Curley said. 


Not only does Juniata have great 
student-athletes, but is blessed 
with a group of highly competitive 
and committed coaches. 

“We have a really really good 
coaching staff and an administra- 
tion that cares and, in my time in 
the transition from a coach to an 


administrator, you're never always 


‘sure about that, but without a doubt 


there is a great commitment to us 
being successful,” said Curley. 

“They understand where they are 
and are able to be highly competi- 
tive and still maintain the values 
and integrities of the school,” he 
said. 

Head coach of the men’s volley- 
ball team, Kevin Moore, had noth- 
ing but positive things to say about 
Curley and his transition in the role 
of athletic director. 

“Tt has been a very smooth pro- 
cess because Coach Curley has 
been here for so long. He’s had 
his.ties back to Juniata back to the 
late nineties when I was a student 
here,” said Moore. “He under- 
stands Juniata College and under- 
stands the role that athletics plays 
here.” 

The road to athletic direc- 
tor started when Curley was kid 
watching and learning from his 
family. Now he has the chance to 
change the lives of student-athletes 
everyday and help Juniata athletics 
maintain their recent success and 
strive for even greater goals. 





2006 Alum Pulls 
Double-Duty Job 


Leonard Named Baseball Coach 
and Head of Campus Security — 


By Matt Fritz 


If you see him on campus, 
you may think he is one of 
the guys— and only having 
graudated five years ago, you 
wouldn’t be very far off. He has 
tracked down balls in the outfield 
at Langdon-Goodale Field and 
competed on the gridiron at Knox 
Stadium while playing for the 
Eagles in blue and gold. 

Although he’s been gone from 
campus since 2006, Jesse Leonard. 
now brings his vast experience 
with Juniata Athletics back to 
the dugout. 

On Aug. 11, Juniata hired Leon- 
ard ‘06 to take over the reigns as 
head coach of the Juniata Eagles 
baseball team. Leonard was a two 
sport athlete ail four years here at 
Juniata College as the football 
team’s punter, as well as the base- 
ball team’s left fielder. 

“T’m very excited as an alum 
to take over as head coach. of the 
baseball program here,” Head 
Coach Jesse Leonard said. “TI 
played for coach Zanic and I’m 
close to. coach Gibboney, so I’m 
familiar with some of the storied 
traditions here.” 

As a senior, Leonard helped 
take the Juniata baseball team to 
a record breaking high in wins 
for a season with thirty. He 
ranks in the top 15 for career at 
bats with 438, single season dou- 
bles with 11, and single season 
hits with 50. 

Leonard has an obvious 
presence in the record books, 
however his skill is not why 
he was seen as a strong candidate. 
One of the reasons Leonard-was 


hired as head coach and seen as 
the perfect fit for the program was 
due to the fact that he is a younger 


guy. 

‘J think his youth and his 
enthusiasm and how he'll 
want us to play the game will 
definitely be a positive for the 
Juniata Baseball program,” said 


senior infielder Thom Eck. 


Sophomote pitcher Ryan Mor- 
rison believes that his youth will 
only bring him closer to the play- 


ers and the culture on the team. * 


“He can relate to a lot of us, not 
only on the field but just in gen- 
eral,” said Morrison. 
However; Senior pitcher 
Matt Regan believes it isn’t his 
youth that is most important, it’s 


the fact that he’s been around 


before and is familiar with the en- 
vironment. 

“T don’t think [Leonard’s 
youth}will have a major ef- 
fect, I think the bigger thing 
is that he’s been around here 
and knows the program as a 
whole at Juniata.” 

Leonard’s age was not the only 
reason he was the ideal choice 
for the head coaching job, per- 
haps even more important is the 
fact that he will be around full- 
time, something the players on 
the team are not used to. “Hav- 
ing a full-time coach means he is 
going to be there in the fall, 
we'll learn what he wants us to 
do and how he wants us to do 
it,” said Junior catcher Cole Wal- 
ters. “He’ll have a good idea of 
what the team is like going in to 
the spring season.” 





b> see LEONARD page 15 








Field Hockey Team Under- 
appreciated on Campus 


By Curis BEALL 


The eighteenth ranked Juniata 
College Field Hockey team has 
become one of the premiere Divi- 
sion III college field hockey pro- 
grams in the nation. Even with 
their success, there appears to be 


a lack of appreciation on their own- 


campus. 

The team comes into the sea- 
son as the preseason poll win- 
ner of the Landmark Conference 
as winners of the last four confer- 
ence championships and are cur- 
rently ranked 19th in the country. 

In her 14th season as head 
coach, Caroline Gillich has led her 
team to a 162-108 overall record 
with four conference champion- 
ships and three trips to the NCAA 
tournament. 

Despite the success year in 
and year out, the team is not 
experiencing the type of apprecia- 
tion a team of their caliber should 
experience. 

The players feel they lack the 
support from the student body. 
Junior Caroline Phillips said, “I 
think everyone kind of forgets 
about us because we’re the same 
season as volleyball. So people 
just go to their games and assume 
they are the best.” 

. 80 people came to watch the 

field hockey team win the Land- 
mark Conference Championship 
in 2010. In an early season match- 
up against Colorado College on 
Sep. 17, the women’s volleyball 
team drew more than twice as 
many with 167 in attendence. 

There is a sentiment around 
campus that their field surface is 
holding back fan attendance. 

“I think [the field hockey 
team] is definitely underappreci- 


Eagles hope success will bring recog 





nition 
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Junior Caroline Phillips goes after the ball during practice. Their next 
game will be held on October ist at 1:00 PM at Goucher in Towson, MD. 


ated because they are a nationally 
ranked program and their playing 
field is not up to that standard,” 
senior Dan Sekulski, said. “They 
seem to do well every year and 
nobody knows about it because 
they don’t have that many home 
games.” 


The Eagles and Moravian are 
the only two teams that have a 
grass field. Some teams have re- 
fused to play on grass because it 
makes the game slower and tends 
to bring a lot of strange hops on the 
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10 Freshmen to Watch Out for this Season 
Talented class of 2015 additions bring strong competition to College Hill 


By Jor PLUMER 


It is rare for a freshman to 
make an immediate impact at 
the collegiate level; just ask Tom 
Brady, Stephen Strasburg, and 
Russell Westbrook. 

Brady, the three-time NFL 
Super Bowl champion quarter- 
back for the New England Pa- 
triots, was the backup quarter- 
back at Michigan for his first two 
years. Strasburg is known for 
striking out fourteen batters in 
his Major League Baseball de- 
but, yet he was a reliever his first 
season at San Diego St. Rus- 
sell Westbrook, now _ starring 
for the Oklahoma City Thunder, 
rarely played as a freshman at 
UCLA. 

However, the class of 2015 
has produced several athletes on 
Juniata’s campus who will be 
making a big impact this fall in 
seccer, field hockey, football and 
volleyball. Here is a list of ten 
of those newcomers to’ watch as 
they elevate their respective pro- 
grams to new heights, despite their 
rookie status. 


Cat Scholl 

Scholl is an opposite and out- 
side hitter for the women’s vol- 
leyball team. Assistant Coach 
Stephanie Strauss said, “She has 
a good arm and isn’t afraid to go 
up and take a big swing on every 
ball.” In the 2009-2010 season, 
Scholl was named MVP, placed 
on the All-District and All-State 
First Team, and was named an 
all-star by the Texas Association 
of Private and Parochial Schools. 
She repeated the All-State First 
Team placement in her senior year. 


“She is determined to do things 
right no matter how long it takes,” 
said Strauss. 


Ward Udinski 

Udinski is currently the start- 
ing quarterback for the football 
squad. He eared three varsity 
letters at Central Buck’s West, 
and also became their all-time 
passing leader. He received the 
offensive MVP award in- 2009 
and again in 2010, as well as 
All-Conference honors both 
years. He went on to receive 


All-State honors and the Mini- ° 


Max award. Udinski has started 
all four games this season. He 
has rushed for 65 and has 
passed for 426 yards and three 
touchdowns. 


Nicholas Stubbs 

Stubbs has wasted little time in 
establishing himself as one of the 
Eagles’ bright spots as a fresman. 
Playing In his first four games as 
a defensive back, kick and punt 
returner, Stubbs has 18 tackles 
and an interception. Last week, 
against Franklin & Marshall, the 
stud newcomer returned a punt 
64 yards for a touchdown and re- 
tured a kickoff 94 yards for his 
second special teams score of the 
game. For his efforts, Stubbs was 
named Centennial Football Spe- 
cial Teams Player of the Week. He 
has now retumed seven kickoffs 
for 153 yards. 


Kortney Showers 

Showers has immediately 
stepped into a role on the field 
hockey team as a midfielder. She 
was named Offensive Player of 


the Year her senior year, as well 
as earning a spot on her area’s 
All-Times First Team. Coach Gil- 
lich said, “Kortney is a strong 
midfielder who we're playing 
with a little bit in the defensive 
end. She can score from the 
midfielder position, which is some- 
thing that we lacked in 2010.” 
Showers has already scored twice 
this season, once on September 3 
against Bridgewater College, and 
again the following day against 
Stevens. 


Tori Buser 

Buser is a defender for Juni- 
ata’s field hockey team this fall. 
In high school, she received two 
varsity letters on defense and was 
part of the 2010 League/District 
runner up for the Lehigh Valley 
Interscholastic Athletic Confer- 
ence/District VI. Field hockey 
Head Coach Caroline Géillich 
said, “These are kids [Buser, No- 
lan, and Showers] who are able 
to keep us at a high level and 
add their own personal’ touches 
of strength. She understands 
what it takes to compete at the 
collegiate level.” 


Abby Nolan 

Nolan’s accomplishments from 
high school include earning four 
varsity letters at Mifflinburg in 
field hockey and being named: the 
senior team captain in 2010. She 
was a member of the PIAA AA 
State Championship team in 2007 
as well as the All-State team in 
2010. Nolan plays in the backfield 
at Juniata. “Abby has proven to 
be a steady defender,” said Coach 
Gillich, “all three [Nolan, Buser, 


Showers] are very steady in what 
they do.” 


Robby Higgins 

Higgins has shown promise 
in the early stages of this season 
for the men’s soccer team. He is 
a midfielder who has played in. 
every game so far this season, 
and has proven himself early 
with a goal against Pitt-Greens- 
burg on September 2. His previ- 
ous accomplishments include 
being named MVP in 2010 at 
Lower Dauphin High School 
and receiving the 2010 AL Her- 
shey Award for being an out- 
standing senior athlete. He was 
also named as an all-star for 
the Mid-Penn Keystone Divi- 
sion First Team in both 2009 
and 2010. “We lost one of our 
best attacking midfielders [Noah 
Bowers] and Robby fills that role 
pretty perfectly,” said fellow mid- 
fielder Ben Tritsch, “Robby is a 
playmaker.” 


Nick Weit 

Weit is a starting defender 
for the men’s soccer team. His 
high school highlights included 
two 2010 all-star selections, 
three varsity letters and he was 
also an ambassador to Austria for 
People to People Soccer in 2007. 
Teammate Ben. Tritsch said, 
“Nick is extremely crucial, He’s 
the centerback, so he has to lead 
the defense.” He said of Higgins 
and Weit together, “They’re play- 
ing like upperclassmen already; 


they didn’t need any time to ad- 


just.” Tritsch continued, “The 
team already looks better from 
last year, thanks a lot to [Higgins 


and Weit]. 

Cara Speiss 

Speiss’ high school career at 
The Hill School was marked 
with several accolades, including 


“being the captain of her soccer 


team in 2010, winning the Mid- 
Atlantic Prep League in 2011 and 
obtaining four varsity letters in 
four years of playing defender and 
forward. She is now a starting de- 
fender for Juniata’s women’s soc- 
cer team. Head Coach Scott McK- 
enzie believes Speiss can make 
an immediate contribution to the 
team. “Cara brings a quiet sense of 
leadership to the team. If she con- 
tinues to progress and work hard, 
there’s nothing to keep her from 
leading the defense,” said McK- 
enzie. . 


Taylor Whetsel 

Whetsel is a forward on the 
women’s soccer team. In high 
school, she earned four varsity 
letters, was named Offensive 
Player of the Year, was captain of 
her team in both her junior and . 
senior year, and was part of the 
Western Pennsylvania Interscho- 
lastic Athletic League All-Section 
team. She also played for the 
Allegheny Force Football Club, 
where she was captain and helped 
lead her team to a President’s Cup 
State Championship. Coach McK- 
enzie said, “If Taylor continues 
to work hard and make the 
adjustment to the college 
game, there’s. nothing _ that 
would keep her from leading 
the team. in statistics.” Whet- 
sel currently is third on the 
team in scoring with three goals 
and one assist. 





Women’s Volleyball Strong Despite Rankings 


Current poll puts Eagles at 11th but young team focuses on postseason 


By Dimitri Ross 


Rankings are usually created to 
determine who has the best team 
on paper— fortunately for the 
women’s volleyball team, matches 
are not played on paper. 

Coming into this season 
the women’s volleyball team 
was ranked number six in the 
AVCA Division I poll; their 
lowest initial ranking since 1999. 
Yet despite this apparent setback 
the team has been able to remain 
confident. 

“Those rankings mean virtu- 
ally nothing so I don’t pay much 
attention to them. Rankings 
in September have nothing to do 
with what happens ‘in November. 
The only ranking we care about is 
the one after the championship,” 
said head coach Heather Pavlik 
“95. 

Coach Pavlik has also instilled 
that same mentality in her play- 
ers, as the team pays little to no 
attention to where they are ranked 
throughout the season. 

“The thing about. the rankings 
is that it is simply other coach- 
es’ opinions. The only thing 
we are concerned about is our 
opinion. It is kind of fun be- 
ing an underdog though. It takes 
a lot of the pressure off and 
allows us to just go out and play 


‘our game,” said junior captain 


Kelsey Fuller. 
However it wasn’t simply pre- 


season rankings that the Eagles: 


struggled with. The team opened 
their season with a record of 1-2, 
dropping them to ninth in the polls. 
Those two losses came against 
fifth-ranked Wittenburg University 
and second-ranked Emory Univer- 
sity. 

However, despite the losses 
the team was able to pick up 
some much needed experience 
and learn from their rocky first 
weekend. : 

“We learned a lot from Em- 
ory and Wittenburg. . It really 
highlighted the areas that we 
needed to improve in. It also gave 
our freshmen some experience 
against top competition,” said 
Fuller. 

This season has been a transition 
year for the team not only on the 
court, but on the sidelines as well. 
Pavlik stepped into her new role 
last spring after being an associate 
head coach for eight years, but this 
is her first season as the sole head 
coach. ; 

“I was very lucky to be an as- 
sociate head coach. I was able to 
learn how to be a head coach over 
an eight year period so it was not 
an abrupt change. It was very 
gradual which made it easier on 


me,” said Pavlik 

“Coach Pavlik is great. She is 
tough on us, but that is the way it 
has to be if we are going to achieve 
all of our goals,” said senior cap- 
tain Amanda Schmidt. 

In addition to having a new 
head coach, the Eagles also 
gained a new assistant coach to 
take Pavlik’s place. Steph Strauss 
“11 was hired in the spring right 
after playing her final season, 
which was a transition for the play- 
ers to make. 

“Tt was definitely a transition, 
but she was always a coach on the 
floor to us so it was not too much 
of a change to have her move to 
the sideline.. It was tougher on the 
upperclassmen than the younger 
players because we had to distance 
ourselves a little and establish the 
line between coach and player,” 
said Fuller. Other former team- 
mates of Strauss see this relation- 
ship similarly. 

“Tt is tough because we built 
a friendship over the years we 
played with each other. We are 
still friends, but it is different now 
that she is a coach. Our player- 
coach relationship has to be differ- 
ent than our personal relationship,” 
said Schmidt. 

Roles on the team change with 
every season whether it is go- 
ing from playing to coaching or 


not playing to starting. With the 
graduation of two All-Americans 
last season the upperclassmen 
have had to step up this season 
to fill those empty spots, which 
has been challenging due to the 


high number of underclassmen.: 


Of the fifteen team members, ten 
of them are sophomores or fresh- 
men. Although leading such a 
young group is a tough task for the 
captains, they have embraced the 
challenge. 

“My role as a captain this year 
has been somewhat like being a 
team mom. Whenever the girls 
are struggling with something I try 
to be there to help them out,” said 
Schmidt. 

“I feel like my main goal 
as a captain is to lead through 


‘example. When times get tough 


I have to keep my compo- 
sure. You also have to light that 
fire in players sometimes,” said 
Fuller. ; 

While the experienced athletes 
have played very well this sea- 
son, the freshmen too have made 
a huge impact and have played key 
roles in the successes of the team 
up to this point. 

“The freshmen this year have 
had to step up and play some ma- 
jor roles which doesn’t happen 
often in this program. Most fresh- 
men have a year to adjust and they 


haven’t had that luxury. I am very 
pleased with their progress and I 
believe they have the opportunity 
to do great things down the line,” 
said Pavlik. 

Despite the Eagle’s current 
ranking of eleventh, the team 
has maintained the same goal it 
has every year: win a national 
championship. Past Juniata Wom- 
en’s Volleyball teams have created 
a winning culture and this year’s 
team is working hard to build on 
that tradition. 

“We just try to get better ev- 
ery day. I think the girls would 
certainly like to win champion- 
ships on the national -level, but 
we try not to talk about that too 
much because what happens-every 
day in the gym means a lot more,” 
said Pavlik. 

“We want to win a national 
championship. In the short term 
we just try to get better each game, 
but at the end of the day we want 
a national championship,” said 
Fuller. 

As the season progresses the 

team will continue to grow and 
improve despite what any poll may 
say. . 
“T just try to get them to under- 
stand that a good day today plus a 
good tomorrow plus a good day 
the next day will get them what 
they want in the end,” said Pavlik. 
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Lack of support partially due to low 
number of home games each season 
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grass surface. 

There is also a general lack of 
awareness with the student body 
surrounding the field hockey pro- 

~ gram. 

“I don’t know how good 
they are. | don’t know anything 
about them,” sophomore Kelsey 
Kohrs said of the team. “I knew 
coming to Juniata that both the 
men’s and women’s volleyball 
teams were really good, but | 
didn’t know anything about field 
hockey. 

Even when students are aware 
of the games, Winton Hill is not a 
preferred destination. 

“Their games are usually on a 
Saturday afternoon and I am usu- 
ally watching college football on 
Saturdays,” Sekulski said. “People 
attend women’s volleyball and 
basketball games, so why else 
wouldn’t they attend [field hockey 
games|?” 

Despite the lack of support from 
the student body, the team has 
again gotten off to a good start in 
2011. The Eagles were 5-2 as of 
Tuesday. 

“Tts been a good start to the sea- 


son, Coach Gillich said. “There is 
constantly things that we can do 
better, but at the same time there 
are a lot of things they are doing 
very well right now.” 

Senior Caitlyn Bowman, who 
was recently named the Landmark 
Conference Offensive Player of 
the Week, said, “So far [the season 
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The girls of the Juniata Field Hockey team rally during practice fresh off 
their win last week versus Wesley in a 4-2 win at Lower Dauphin HS. 


is going] really great, we're really 
excited. We're definitely gaining 
momentum, and we're excited 
about that and where the team is 
headed.” 

Maybe this is the season that the 
field hockey team finally gets the 
recognition they deserve. 


SPORTS 
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Players encouraged by 
change in leadership 
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Leonard has the opportunity 
to be around full-time for his 
players now because not only 


. did he get hired to take over the 


coaching job for the baseball 
team, he also is taking over as 
head of security at the college. 

“I think its something | 
would pride myself on, and 
a goal for myself" said 
Leonard on being around f 
ull-time. “I want to be as avail- 
able as possible to all students 
as well as my baseball play- 
ers with any support they would 
need, whether it he academically 
or baseball too.” 

When asked how he plans 
on balancing between coach- 
ing and being head of security, 
Leonard believes it won’t be an 
issue. 

“I think it will keep me 
busy, but the nice thing is I 
love baseball and not only is it a 
job, it's kind of a release for me 
as well,” said Leonard. “Af 
ter a long day of doing the pub- 
fic safety stuff, to come out to 
the baseball field, there’s noth- 


ing better than a good round 
ot infield/outtield to calm. the 
nerves and bring you back to life.” 

The newcomers on the base- 
ball team are not as familiar 
with not having a coach that is 
around full-time, but it is some- 
thing freshman pitcher Chris 
Fulton: sees as being extremely 


important. 

“[ think communication 
is a big part of it because we 
can go to him whenever 


we need to and he’s always avail- 
able for anything we need,” said 
Fulton. 

Senior pitcher Matt Regan 
also believes that Leonard being 
around full-time will help the fu- 
ture in the long run. 


“Especially in the — re- 
ctuiting front, with him 
being around full time 


he will be able to take some trips 
in the fall and that will help us in 
the future,” Regan said. 

Morrison also believes Leonard 
will bring his winning attitude to 
the program. “The only thing | 
expect of him is the willingness to 
win and lead us in the right direc- 
tion, said Morrison.” 


Athletic Attendance Varies Based on Sport 


Number of fans depends on level of student interest and available time 


By Ros Scuurrz 


The cheers are loud and constant 
as spectators flood the Kennedy 
Sports and Recreation Center cov- 
ered from head to toe in body paint 
and blue and gold apparel. At Ju- 
niata fans make themselves a part 
of the battle brewing on the court. 

While the noise level is some- 
times deafening as Juniata’s vol- 
leyball and basketball teams take 
the court, the cheers remain mostly 
muffled and unheard at other 
matches and games across the 
carpus. 

The attendance levels at Juniata 
College vary from sport to sport. 
Men’s volleyball matches drew an 
average of 631 fans in 2011 while 
field hockey matches had an aver- 
age of only 79 spectators. 

Both field hockey and volleyball 
are suecessful sports on campus, 
yet the attendance for the two var- 
ies greatly. The large difference in 
attendance is due to a combination 
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of factors: the location of the sport, 
game time, general interest, arid 
fan’s busy schedules. 

“| just don’t have that kind of 
time,” said senior Jake Hartberger, 
when asked why he didn’t attend 
certain sporting events. 

Games that are scheduled dur- 
ing the day or before dinner tend 
to have a lower number of fans 
because students are in class or 
working. 

Students find it easier to attend 
games held in the evening, In addi- 
tion to timing, interest plays a key 
role in why people do or da not at- 
tend sporting events. 

“I go to games because I know 
who's on the team and [ enjoy the 
sport,” said senior Tine Guldbrand. 
“I don’t go to some because | am 
working or the sport doesn't inter- 
est me,” 

While some sports teams on 
campus struggle at times to fill 
the seats, most teams are well 
supported by both the Juniata and 
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Huntingdon communities, 

“I think on the whole we can say 
most of our teams are pretty well 
supported especially by the student 
body,” said Assistant Athletics Di- 
rector for External Relations Peter 
Letresne. Athletes too, feel that at- 
tendance at events is good overall. 

“Y feel we get great support, 
we’re probably the most consis- 
tently attended sporting event on 
campus along with basketball,” 
said senior volleyball player. Mike 
Kraft, 

However, it’s not only about the 
number of people at matches, but 
how they act while in. attendance. 
“{Our fans are] loud, they’re noisy, 
they’re enthusiastic... this is not 
regarded as a place that other 
teams look forward to coming 
into,” said Lefresne when. asked 
about the fans who attend home 
sporting events. 

The close proximity of the 
stands to the court is something 
most teams aren’t used to when 
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visiting Juniata. With the fans 
closer to the court they can really: 
impact the outcome of a game. 

“ve always liked loud and ob- 
noxious, whether they are our fans 
or our opponents because | thrive 
off that,” said Kraft. 

“i love competing in a com- 
pletely packed gym with a crazy 
crowd who’s really into the game. 
it gets me so much more pumped 
up and focused,” said sophomore 


| track member, Samantha Ringer, 


Players find it difficult to mo- 
tivate themselves and their team- 


small. 

“It’s hard for us because we're 
not used to it,” said Kraft. “We had 
more fans than Ohio State did the 
last time we played them.” 

“Not just here but anywhere, 
you will see that success is re- 
flective with what you see in the 
stands,” said Lefresne. 

Athletes also agree that having 
the stands filled with loud noisy 
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fans cheering for or against them is 
beneficial. 

“Even if the majority of the 
crowd is for the other team... its 
just more motivation to win,” said 
Ringer. : 

While most teams on campus 
have a great tumout of fans and 
spectators some sports teams hope 
to improve the attendance at their 
matches. 

“I don’t think there’s necessar- 
ily an easy answer to [improving 
attendance], we're always: trying 
to find creative ways to generate 
interest in teams. Certainly the 
success of the teams themselves 
helps a lot,” said Lefresne when 
asked about how the college could 
improve attendance at sporting 
events. 

“I think they just need to adver- 
tise better,” said Kraft when asked 
about teams that don’t draw a large 
audience. 

While advertising can be part of 
having a successful turnout, others 
believe more fan involvement and 
engagement would be beneficial. 

“They could start having pep 
rallies or more giveaways. Maybe 
even events leading up to the game 
day like school wide contests,” 
said freshman Alison McCautey. 

“The more willing people are 
going to participate in covering 
their body in school- colors and 
yelling crazy things in support of 
our teams, people just need to let 
go and the more ridiculous they are 
the better,” said McCauley. 

Juniata has some of the most 
passionate fans who are willing 
to support their friends and class- 
mates regardless of a team’s re- 
cord. 

A loud and foaring crowd for 
most sports teams at Juniata of- 
ten transfers to success on the 
field and the cout. Juniata Col- 
lege is a place where winning 
isn’t the only factor in creating a 
large interest in a sport, it’s the 
‘members and personalities of each 
person on the tearm. 
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By TrisTAN BENSON 





You know what really burns 
my biscuit? Lady Gaga Haters. 

I honestly do not understand 
how someone could genuinely 
not like her. She is really every- 
thing that our world needs right 
now. She is an amazing vocalist, 
and it burns my biscuit when I 
hear people say that she cannot 
sing. Have they heard her live 
acoustic work? I mean, if you 
can sit down and listen to her sing 
“The Edge of Glory” with noth- 
ing more than her amazing voice 


and a piano, and not be brought - 


Juniatian 


to tears, you have NO soul. 

Aside from the soul-less idiots 
out there, I hear people ripping her 
style. I am well aware that some 
of the things she wears are a little 
bit out there, but have any of the 
haters cared to listen to her speak 
about why she wears what she 


_ does? 


I think not, because if 
they would, I am pretty sure 
they’d shut their mouths. An 
example of her “out there” looks is 
the infamous “meat dress” that she 
wore to the 2010 MTV Video Mu- 
sic Awards. First off, PETA shut 
up, no one cares about you. People 
are going to keep eating steak and 


taking the vocal chords out of their — 


poodles (yes, Paris Hilton, that 
means you). Aside from the animal 
loving freaks, we may have heard 
people freaking out, because it was 
just too out there and gross. 
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“People will always talk, so let’s give them something 
to talk about!” Well Lady Gaga haters, let’s talk. 


Personally, I don’t like to smell 
of meat and I am sure many of you 
don’t either. But the fact that she 
would “bite the bullet” and smell 
of fresh cut beef, just to make a 
statement, which she explained 
later to be, “As -you know, I am 
the most judgment-free human 
being on the earth. However, it has 
many interpretations. 

For me this evening, if we don’t 
stand up for what we believe in 
and if we don’t fight for our rights 
pretty soon, we’re going to have 
as much rights as the meat on our 
bones. And, I am not a piece of 
meat.” How can you honestly hate 
someone that has a mind of their 
own and finds creative ways to ex- 
press their ideas. 

On top of the people who say 
she can’t sing, or that she is a freak 
because of how she dresses, there 
are people who say that she steals 


everything from Madonna. RE- 
ALLY?! You really want to say 
that?! Before I say what I am go- 
ing to, I need to make it clear that I 
love Madonna as much as anyone 
else. But have you heard Madorina 
sing? She doesn’t have half the 
pipes that Gaga does. 

I’m sorry, but if I were going to 
steal music from someone I would 
at least pick someone that has a 
good of a vocal range/tone as I do. 
Sure, the background music behind 
“Born This Way,” does sound odd- 
ly similar to Madonna’s “Express 
Yourself.” SO WHAT? It also fol- 
lows the same chord. progression 
as “Sweet Home Alabama” how 
many of you noticed that?! Does 
anyone even think about how close 
Madonna’s “Like a Prayer” sounds 
to Abba’s “The Winner Takes It 
All?” 

Don’t play this game with me, I 
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know music. 

Really what has Madonna done 
with her celebrity? Stole some ba- 
bies from Africa, dated someone 
who could be her grandchild, put 
out a book of erotica, and apolo- 
gized to some hyacinths? 

Yep, that’s about it. I mean, | 
at least Gaga tries to make the 
world she is in better. Look at the 
effort she put into bringing an end 
to “Don’t Ask Don’t Tell” (Which 
as of last week is no more). Did 
anyone watch the videos of her 
calling her senator to voice her 
opinion as a responsible American 
voter? I DID! 

In short, sort your life out, do 
some research, acquire a taste in 
music, don’t just listen to the Gaga 
that. plays on the radio, and don’t 
compare a fame whore to an amaz- 
ing person, because it really burns 
my biscuit. 





What you do not know about Sodexo’s menu 


There are many exciting things 
students can order at Baker and 
Muddy that are not quite known 
to all! Call it our version of the 
Starbucks “secret menu.” Instead 
of settling for the mundane meal- 
exchange or set menu, excite your 
palate with these new options. 

I. Grilled cheese as veg- 
etarian meal exchange (even if you 
are not a vegetarian) at Grille 145. 

I. Ask for double meat on 
your turkey sub at Sub Connec- 
tion. 

I.‘ Branch out your salads 
from Cyclone Salad by getting 
green peppers and banana peppers 
from Sub Connection, and even 
adding tomato salsa from Salsa 
Rico. 


CHOOSING WHICH NEWS CHANNEL OU 
WANT TO WATCH TS LIKE CHOOSING 
WHAT LIES 4OU WANT TO BEL TEVE, 





IV. If you do.not like Gen- 
eral Tso’s chicken at Baker, ask 
for “popcorn chicken” instead! It 
is simply the chicken without the 
General’s sauce. 

V. Grab a bagel, toss some 
tomato sauce on it and ask for 
cheese and pepperoni from the 
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Ciao! line at Baker. And you got 
yourself a pizza bagel! 

VI. Milkshakes of all kinds 
at Jitters and Mocha Run! Choco- 
late, vanilla and strawberry, for 
example. They are $5.00 each, 
but well worth it and definitely 
hits the spot. , 


WES YOU SHOLLP CARE! 


4OU SHOLLON'T ACCEPT WHATEVER 

TWIST ON THE TRUTH OU WANT TO FF 
HEAR OR YOULL BE BUYING INTO 
{OUR ON FORM OF REALITY! 





This way to Hogwarts 
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If you miss the train, you'll never be able to fight 
Voldemort. But never fear— you’re sure to know the 
time thanks to the new clock in the quad! . 


wl QON'T WANT 
TO BELIEVE YOU. 
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Juniata’s first theater performance opens Oct, 2 
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Hands-on biomedical experience gained through new National Science Foundation grant 


By ALLISON BLUMLING 


At the pinnacle of the shift to- 
wards personalized medicine, five 
Juniata microbiology _ students 
have teamed up with faculty mem- 
bers to incorporate the most recent 
technology into the College’s biol- 
ogy curriculum. 

The technique, called next gen- 
eration sequencing, facilitates the 
assembly of an individual’s entire 
genome in a form that can then be 
interpreted to determine potential 
health risks. 

“Tt’s a process that’s revolu- 
tionizing medicine and ecology 
and evolution,” said Dr. Vincent 
Buonaccorsi, associate professor 
of biology. “You're filtering tens 
of thousands of genes and bil- 
lions of nucleotides for individual 
mutations that are likely to cause 
disease or damage the genes and 
likely the proteins and therefore 
the tissues of these people.” 


the College was a challenge for 
Buonaccorsi. “Being at a small lib- 
erakarts-eollege without the budget 


of a research university, you can 


decide to sit on the sidelines and 
just watch the world pass you by, 
or make an effort to get involved,” 
he said. “Mike Boyle and I have 
been working for several years to 


Dr. Buonaccorsi and seniors Monica Dhaduk and Rebecca Shuke go over possible genomes in their case study. 


The technology that the students are using was provided by the Research Coordinator Network Incubator grant. 


- -§ntreducing this technology~at*=find-waysto”"get Juniata involved = - 


in next generation sequencing.” 
After attending a conference 
for the Genome Consortium in 
Active Teaching (GCAT), Dr. Mi- 
chael Boyle, William J. von Leibig 
chair of biomedical sciences, 
wrote a proposal to allow smaller 
liberal arts colleges to access se- 
quencing technology owned by 


Juniata then -received a net- 
working grant from the National 
Science Foundation, called the 
Research Coordinator Network 
Incubator grant, to establish a new 
sequencing group called GCAT- 
SEEK. They then had a meeting 
this summer with twelve small col- 
leges and the genomics corps at the 


discuss networking opportunities. 
“Now we have a series of domi- 
noes in place - we’ve got access 
to the sequencing, people who 
know how to do the analysis, and 
a catalyst in Dr. Buonaccorsi,” said 
Boyle. “And now he’s looking at 
the process with five of our seniors 
to see how we can bring that from 


the cutting edge of science into the 
Juniata undergraduate classroom.” 

The members of the microbiol- 
ogy lab section are seniors Monica 
Dhaduk, Megan Russell, Becca 
Shuke, Shawn Shumaker and Kel- 
ly Yingling. 

“These students are both ac- 
tive participants as representatives 
of students, and also pioneers in 
trying to understand why certain 
things don’t work and then what 
they can do with all of this stuff,” 
said Boyle. “All of that time over 
the semester is to figure out where 
the bottlenecks are, where the real 
difficulties are in students under- 
standing it, so that when it gets 
brought into the classroom for the 
first time, it won’t be a nightmare.” 

“Tf it seems fairly straightfor- 
ward as we get through everything, 
then it might be something that the 
freshmen labs would do. If it’s a 
little bit more tricky, well do it as 
a sophomore lab. If it’s still kind 


SES Fo PS’ Pennsylvania=State- University.to~-~..of-questionable, then-Dr--Buonac-- 


corsi was saying he might try and 
implement it in a bioinformatics 
project that he does with his genet- 
ics class,” said Russell. 

“Tt’s interesting to see, it’s al- 
most like you put yourself in a 
professor’s seat when they’re 


> see STUDENT GENES page 6 


A Professor returns | Planting Seeds for the community 


Dr. Baran discusses his refreshing sabbatical 


By SeTH RuGGIERO 


Dr. Peter Baran, associate 
professor of chemistry, returned 
to Huntingdon after a year long 
sabbatical outside of the United 


~ States. While abroad, Baran visit- 


ed Slovakia, the Czech Republic, 
Germany and China. 

“T have no regrets about my 
sabbatical,” said Baran. “T liked 
going abroad for the whole year. 
It was very refreshing, highly 
inspiring and relaxing. I have a 
huge collection of ideas, which I 
want to use for not only the next 


Six years, before I can apply for 
another sabbatical, but probably 


for a much longer time.” 

Baran and his wife Lubi, who 
also works on Juniata’s campus, 
being natives of Slovakia, began 


~ their travels in familiar territory. 


“We always look forward go- 
ing back to Slovakia where my 
and my wife’s parents, siblings 
and families live,” said Baran. 
“We feel like we are going home 
when we visit Slovakia. How- 


~ ever, we feel at home in Pennsyl- 


vania, too. Things get complicated 
after you have lived for a longer 
period of time at different places 
in the world. You cannot simply 
say where your homie is unless you 
are willing to admit that you have 
more than one home.” 

Before moving to Pennsylvania 
and joining Juniata’s faculty in 
2004, Baran also resided in Ger- 
many, Greece’and Puerto Rico. 

“It’s very cool to be able to 
travel and see the world the way 
Dr. Baran has, and I think this has 
definitely influenced his style of 
teaching,” said sophomore chem- 
istry student Ryan Dempsey. 

“He has a very unique style 
of teaching, which may be due 
to the many different cultures he 
has experienced. In the future I 
would love to travel the world 
the way Baran has, and not be 
able to call just one place home,” 
said Dempsey. 

After reuniting with both of 
their families and absorbing their 
customary Slovakian culture, 
Baran and his wife drove three 


> see BARAN page 7 


Interfaith initiative to spark new dialogue between religious groups 


By Bessie WEISMAN 


Starting this year, Juniata is 
responding to President Barack 
Obama’s challenge to colleges 
and universities across the country 
to promote interfaith community 
service through a program. called 
Planting Seeds. 

This program aims to tie to- 
gether existing community service 
projects and interfaith work to pro- 
mote diversity and togetherness 
across campus and throughout the 
Huntingdon community. 

. “The specific challenge from 
the White House was for the 2011- 
2012 academic year. We will be 
reporting back to the White House 
on the types of service, projects 
that we’re doing,” said Inter- 
faith Service Coordinator Lauren 
Seganos 711. 

Seganos’s title was created this 
year as an AmeriCorps position. 
During her internship with Rev- 
erend David Witkovsky, college 
chaplin, she had written the origi- 
nal proposal: for Planting Seeds. 
This made her a first choice in the 
selection to spearhead this project. 


“There are over 250 schools 
across the country that are answer- 
ing this challenge, and it’s taking 
the form of many different projects 
depending on the community and 
depending on the school,” said 
Seganos. “At Juniata we are fo- 
cusing on local issues surround- 


ing food, hunger, farming and 


the environment.” 

“7 think that this particular focus 
for the program is really pertinent 
to our community right now,” 
said sophomore Miranda Wales. 
“There are a lot of options here in 
Huntingdon to make a difference 
regarding environmental issues 
and the hunger needs. of the local 
people in this town.” 

“Planting Seeds is a twofold ti- 
tle. It refers to the literal process of 
planting seeds on farms and doing 
that labor outside and working in 
that way. But it’s also about plant- 


" ing metaphorical seeds of religious 


understanding and respect between 
communities,” said Seganos. 
There is already an awareness of 
Planting Seeds on campus, and the 
enthusiasm for this collaborative 
interfaith service project is already 


growing. 

“This project is so great to me 
because. all of this inter-religion 
and inter-belief work will be hap- 
pening in the context of service, 
and we are actually putting action 
behind our faiths,” said sophomore 


‘Becca McFadden. “I feel like we 


are really at a point where all of our 
faiths intersect.” 

Not only will Planting Seeds 
aim to strengthen Juniata’s sense 
of interfaith unity, but it will tie 
together many different com- 
munity service projects that are 


independently . functioning on 


campus as well. 

Projects within the Student Food 
Initiative and the Community Ser- 
vice Office will most likely get 


involved in the agenda of Plant- . 


ing Seeds. The International Of- 
fice, where much of Juniata’s 
religious diversity derives, will 
also collaborate with the Planting 
Seeds program. 

“One of the reasons I liked this 
project is that I think it was in part 
an attempt for us to just have a 


> see INTERFAITH page 5 
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Juniata students take cooking into their own hands, offe 
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Freshman Oliver Herrine and sophomore Ross Madden are preparing food in the Sunderland kitchen. These two 
students have been making dinner available to sell and deliver every Wednesday for only $5.00. 


By RArLyn LAyNE 


Two students have been 
making and selling food every 
Wednesday night, referring to it 
as Hump Day Dinner. The pro- 
duction and selling of food on 
campus has the potential to be 
perceived as going against Juni- 
ata’s contract with Sodexo. 

Freshman Oliver Herrine and 
sophomore Ross Madden are 


the students behind this operation. 
“Our main purpose isn’t to feed 
people per se, but it’s to give them 
good food that they enjoy eating. 
We love to cook so we like to share 
what we do with other people,” 
said Herrine. 

“We decided to start a little busi- 
ness called the Hump Day Dinner. 
We cook quality food on Wednes- 
days and serve it to Juniata students 
for a cheap price,” said Madden. 


Herrine added, “We got started 
because we live on the same hall 
and we both love to cook, so we 
were cooking together and thought 
it might be a good idea to try out a 
new service.” 

Each week a new dish is selected 
and posted throughout the campus 
residence halls for either pick up or 
delivery. 

“We try and change it up every 
week, we started with pasta red 


) vis. 
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Hump Day Dinner causes tasty controversy 


sauce and then we went to French 
toast, now we’re cheesesteaks and 
then next week we’re doing burri- 
tos. We’re going all over the place, 
trying different things,” said Her- 
rine. Word about the dinners has 
spread and has caught the attention 
of many people on campus. 
Freshman Feleen Nancarvis 
explains that she first heard of the 
dinners by word of mouth. “I heard 
of Hump Day Dinner through a 





only attended Hump Day Dinner 
once, I thought the food was ex- 
ceptionally delicious, they claimed 
to have made the sauces them- 
selves,” said Nancarvis. 

Freshman Nathan Zimmerman 
has not yet tried the dinners, but is 
willing to do so in the near future. 
“T have not attended an event like 
this yet but I might if I become 
very hungry for [a] home cooked 


r meals to students for $5.00 a plate 


meal,” Zimmerman. 

While some students are in- 
trigued by the idea of Hump Day 
Dinners, others are avoiding the 
service, 

“I haven’t participated thus 
far, so I probably wouldn’t,” said 
freshman Chelsey Beaver. 

Jessica Jackson, director of 
student activities, acknowledged 
the possible risks of the business. 
“There are a few concems with 


friend. There the event, 
were also one _ being 
signs posted you’re hay- 
in our dorm,” ing an event 
) said Nancar- where you 
Our main purpose isn’t to feed are cooking 
‘I have people per se, but it’s to give food and so 
heard about ; we want to 
Hump Day them good food that they enjoy hale — sand 
Dinner, I’ve eating. We love to cook so we that the food 
seen the signs like to share what we do with is prepared 
hanging all : appropriately 
around Sun- other people. especially 
derland’s - Oliver Herrine, ‘15 if you're 
dorm,” said 9 charging stu- 
sophomore dents a price 
Caitlyn Pin- for it,” said 
gatore. “T have Jackson. 


“We heard somewhere that the 
prices help cover the cost of sup- 
plies, which we definitely under- 
stand, but it’s more making sure 
there is appropriate food safety,” 
said Jackson. 

“We think the money is to cov- 
er the cost, but we aren’t sure if 


> see HUMP DAY DINNER page 7 





The life and legacy of Steve Jobs: 1955-2011 


Apple’s co-founder passes away, students reflect on his accomplishments and the future of the company 


By Dyan J. STROMAN 


“Almost everything--all ex- 
ternal expectations, all pride, all 
fear of embarrassment or failure- 
-these things just fall away in 
the face of death, leaving only 
what is truly important. Remem- 
bering that you are going to die is 
the best way I know to avoid the 
trap of thinking you have some- 
thing to lose. You are already na- 
ked. There is no reason not to fol- 
low your heart.” 

In the illustrious words of Steve 
Jobs, the American entrepreneur 
and founder of Apple Inc., this 
quote was apart of a candid speech 
given to the graduates of Stanford 
University in June 2005, one year 
after he was initially diagnosed 
with cancer. While Jobs was most 
well known for the inimitable co- 
gency with which he marketed 
Apple products, in his increasingly 
esteemed Stanford Commence- 
ment Address, Jobs gave insight on 
several pivotal stories of his life. 

While Jobs was, for the most 
part, particularly reserved with 
regard to the disclosure of private 
background information, this ad- 
dress serves as one of very few pri- 
mary sources in which Jobs openly 
delves into his personal life. After 
attending Reed College for a pe- 
riod of six months, Jobs, uncertain 
of his life goals, dropped out of 
school and began only attending 
classes and seminars that were of 
his particular interests. According 
to Jobs, had he not dropped out 
of college early, he most probably 
would not have chosen the path 
that led him to the founding of 
Apple Inc. 





At age twenty, Jobs and his co- 
founder Steve Wozniak started 
Apple in his parents’ garage. In ten 
years’ time, Apple grew into a $2 
billion company with upwards of 
4,000 employees. However, soon 
after Jobs’ thirtieth birthday, he 
was fired from Apple by the newly 
appointed CEO, John Sculley, who 
Jobs had originally hoped would 
make a promising leader that 
would take charge of running the 
company while he shifted focus to 
product development. 

While the average response to 
such a circumstance would war- 
rant unfathomable disappointment, 
Jobs stated that getting fired from 
Apple was the best thing that ever 
happened to him as it allowed him 
to be a beginner again and refresh 
his creativity. It was at this stage in 
his life that Jobs founded the com- 
pany Pixar, which was responsible 
for the creation of Toy Story, the 
first computer-animated feature 
film in the world. After Jobs’ con- 
tinued success with Pixar and his 
other company, NeXT, Apple rec- 
onciled its prior contentions with 
Jobs and purchased NeXT. From 
that point forward, Jobs and Apple 
built onto the technology that he 
developed at NeXT, which to this 
day serves as the framework for 
the Macintosh. 

Upon Jobs’ recent death at the 
age of 56, he has receiveda colossal 
amount of media attention, making 
the front page of a large number of 
newspapers and drawing heartfelt 


reactions from the masses, includ- 


ing Microsoft founder Bill Gates 
and President Barack Obama. 
Even those who regularly oppose 
Apple made positive and support- 
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Steve Jobs passed away on October 5th due to a form of rare pancreatic 
cancer. He was 56 years old and “died peacefully” according to his family. 


ive comments about Jobs and his 
life achievements. 

“Steve Jobs was one of the 
most creative and intuitive people 
that mainstream media has set its 
eyes upon in the past 30 years,” 
said sophomore Aric Koestler, 
“He set a quality standard that his 
competitors and the technologi- 
cal community have a lot of dif- 
ficulty meeting, which is essential 
for the growth and development 
of technology, in my opinion.” 
Koestler, an avid Windows user, 
symbolizes the fact that those on 
both sides of the ordinarily heated 


Apple vs. Microsoft rivalry re- 
spect Steve Jobs for his unparal- 
leled contributions to the world 
of technology. 

Senior Andy Waplinger referred 
to Jobs as both “an incredible in- 
novator with an amazing passion 
for art and technology” and “the 
father of modem computing.” 
When asked to elaborate on Jobs’ 
most significant accomplishment, 
Waplinger stated, “Jobs’ greatest 
achievement actually is the in- 
vention of the modem computer. 
Computers would not exist as they 
do today without the ideas that 





Jobs and his team had back during 
the 80’s.” 

The death of Jobs has caused 
many to speculate regarding the fu- 
ture of Apple Inc., and whether or 
not the company will continue on 
its current path of success. When 
asked if Jobs’ death would impact 
the stability of Apple, Koestler 
said, “Yes, beyond a doubt. Nega- 
tively, I might add. He truly was 
a visionary and I feel that Apple 
needs that strong, iconic figure- 
head to keep overcoming itself.” 

Waplinger, on the other hand, is 
decidedly convinced that Apple’s 
new CEO Tim Cook was the best 
decision the company made since 
Jobs’ return to the company in 
1997. “Cook had taken over for 
Steve during his multiple medi- 
cal leaves over the past several 
years, and he’s shown that he’s 
incredibly stable and was the best 
choice as Apple’s next CEO, Even 
looking at Apple’s stock, under 
Cook’s direction Apple has hit re- 
cord highs continuously, making 
them the most valuable company 
in the world.” 

Despite Jobs’ particularly short 
lifetime, his legacy will undoubt- 
edly live on for centuries to come. 
As the father of the Mac, the iPod, 
the iPhone, the iPad, and a com- 
pany worth over $220 billion, 
at least one of Jobs’ inventions 
lives on in the pockets of mil- 
lions upon millions of Americans 
today. In the words of President 
Barack Obama, “The world has 
lost a visionary. And there may be 
no greater tribute to Steve’s suc- 
cess than the fact that much of the 
world learned of his passing on a 
device he invented.” 
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By Vicroria Lecurr 


Woody’s Bar B Q on Route 22 
has been the talk of the town since 
it opened this spring, with rumors 
ranging from the promise of food 
poisoning to off-the-charts excel- 
lence. 

Mike Delberian of Brooklyn, 
NY and his wife Renee opened 
Woody’s Bar B Q and Grill on 
May 16, 2011, after a big move 
from Wall Street. 

“T love the area. I wanted to live 
out the rest of my life in Hunting- 
don and do something other than 
retire from Wall Street. I thought 
that this would be the best fit,” said 
Delberian. 

There has been some negative 
talk about Woody’s, and I had to 
assume that these rumors did not 
just start themselves. I talked to a 
few people and found varied feed- 
back. 

“T had a barbecue chicken sand- 
wich, and it gave me food poison- 
ing,” said senior Nicole Houck. 
This cannot be confirmed, but 
Houck had more to say. 

“T think upon opening every 
new restaurant goes through an ad- 
justment period where it works out 
all the kinks before it runs smooth- 
ly,” said Houck. 

“The food was good, and the 
people were friendly, so I would 
probably go back again” said 


WwooDYy's 





Houck. “I just don’t think I’d or- 
der the pulled chicken sandwich 
again.” 

For some, more than one quality 
of the restaurant is off-putting. “It’s 
barbeque on the side of a highway 
in Huntingdon, PA. What do you 
expect?” said junior Sam Elder. 
“Frankly, I don’t want to eat any- 
where named Woody’s.”” 

For others, their Woody’s expe- 
rience was positive. “I’d say it was 
a solid place to go for some good 
barbeque, especially in Hunting- 
don where I didn’t really expect 
it,” said junior Frank Filkosky. 

“When we first opened up there 
were a few little tweaks that we 
needed to [be] done in the kitchen,” 
said Delberian. “It’s been getting 
better and better. That comes with 
anything that you open up new and 
you get people that haven’t done 
this before.” 

Woody’s experienced an influx 
of customers during its first few 
weeks of operation, with many 
people wanting to try the new cui- 
sine. 

“Some people have to be edu- 
cated on the southern type of bar- 
beque and the different types,” said 
Delberian. “It’s different than reg- 
ular barbeque. Our food is great. 
It’s fresh meat. It’s not frozen and 
everybody loves it.” 

As a result of this overwhelming 
turnout and the cleverness of some 
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locals ordering take-out instead of 
waiting to be seated, Woody’s ex- 
perienced a rocky opening. 

“T went to Woody’s the first 
week it was open, and my experi- 
ence wasn’t that great. It took us an 
hour to get our food, and it wasn’t 
very hot when it arrived,” said 
Houck. 

Delberian explained that be- 
cause of the take-out issue, he had 
to put a stop to those types of or- 
ders for a few dinner services, just 
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New Huntingdon restaurant put to the test 


Woody’s Bar-B-Q Grill & Bar owner looks to attract college students with southern-style cooking 


so the restaurant could get on its 
feet and find its pace. 

This could explain some of 
the negative reactions from 
some community members. You 
can’t always get what you want, 
Huntingdon. 

“Tt wasn’t bad; there just wasn’t 
anything exciting about it. I had 
a salad, but I don’t remember if I 
liked it or not,” said senior Steph 
Metz. 

“{The] food was alright. [It was] 
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Woody's Bar and Grill is a relatively new spot that has been causing quite the stir of opinions. Woody’s is open 
every day of the week and is located right next to the Sheetz on Route 22, just across the river from downtown. 


a nice change of scenery from the 
other places in town,” said senior 
Jared Clark. 

After hearing a range of re- 
views, I went to Woody’s myself 
to check out what it was all about 
and was pleasantly surprised. For 
a building that used to be a mini- 
strip mall, the atmosphere seemed 
relatively authentic, with a faint 
barbeque smell in the air. 
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Forgiving student loans? 


Nationwide petition urges Congress to dismiss debts 


By Diane NGuyEn 


With the state of the United 
States’ economy and pending stu- 
dent loan repayments on every- 
one’s mind, many are signing an 
online petition to forgive student 
debt as a means to stimulate the 
economy. 

Rep. Hansen Clarke (D-MI) 
introduced a bill, H. Res 365, in 
July 2011. One aspect of the bill 
includes forgiving student debt. 
Since then, there have been peti- 
tions to urge Congress to pass this 
bill. 

Robert Applebaum, a member 
of MoveOn.org, states in his peti- 
tion: “Forgiving the student loan 
debt of all Americans will have 
an immediate stimulative effect 
on our economy. With the stroke 
of the President’s pen, millions 
of Americans would suddenly 
have hundreds, or in some cases, 
thousands of extra dollars in their 
pockets each and every month 
with which to spend on ailing sec- 
tors of the economy. As consumer 
spending increases, businesses will 
begin to hire, jobs will be created 
and a new era of innovation, entre- 
preneurship and prosperity will be 
ushered in for all.” 

Despite this proposal pos- 
sibly boosting the economy, 


people identify possible flaws 


with the reasoning provided by 
Applebaum. 

A chance of greater risk-taking 
is one of these flaws. “It creates a 
big incentive for students to bor- 
row a lot of money because they 
know that they don’t have to pay 
it back,” said Dr. Bradley Andrew, 
professor of accounting, business 


and economics. 

“That kind of strikes me as 
equivalent to some of the bailouts 
that Wall Street firms had because 
they often borrowed money. It 
didn’t work out so they got tax 
payer-funded bailouts,” said An- 
drew. 

Another potential problem that 
may arise is setting a precedent 
for more student debt forgiveness 
in the future. “You sort of create 
this notion that, ‘well, if things are 
going really bad, we’re just going 
to forgive the debt,’” said Provost 
James Lakso. “And what does 
‘forgive the debt’ really mean? 
Lenders don’t get paid? Does it 
mean that the government sim- 
ply assumes the debt ... or does it 
mean that private institutions bear 
some of this loss?” said Lakso. 

When asked if passing the bill 
would affect the College in any 
way, it seems that the effects would 
be minimal. 

“The effect would be on lend- 
ers and the other agencies who are 
actually the holders of the loans,” 
said Valerie Rennell, director of 
student financial planning, “I don’t 
know of any impact it would have 
on Juniata unless, because of re- 
duced available funding as a result 
of the ‘forgiveness,’ the federal 
government would limit the loan 


funds that are available for future 
borrowers.” 
Additionally, other factors 


should be considered because not 
all loans are the same. “Any debt 
forgiveness would have to be tar- 
geted rather than universal,” said 
Lakso. “There may very well be 


-people who are in a position where 


it would make sense to think about 


ways to forgive debt for them.” 

“T think I would tie it to their 
need. I would tie it to their income. 
I would tie it to the size of their 
debt,” said Lakso. 

With the petition targeting col- 
lege students who must face loan 
repayment after graduating, Junia- 
ta students give their opinions on 
the petition. 

Some students believe that sign- 
ing this petition would be an ap- 
propriate action to help stimulate 
the economy. 

“Like the proposal said, we are 
the next generation,” said junior 
Matt Hill, “so, therefore, our eco- 
nomic situation is in our hands. So 
if we’re spending all of our money 
that we make paying back student 
loans, how is our economy sup- 
posed to prosper?” 

“Well, I am no economist, but I 
think it would be a good idea,” said 
senior Marie Boller. “As college 
graduates and graduates of profes- 
sional schools, it can be very crip- 
pling to graduate with hundreds or 
thousands of dollars in debt, and 
I think [that debt] would prevent 
you from doing things like buying 
a house ... If there were a way to 
cross [that debt] out, that would be 
great.” 

While forgiving student debt 
seems ideal to those concerned 
about paying off their loans, the 
petition has also met with some 
doubt from members of the Col- 
lege. 

“T think it is very unlikely that 
this [petition] is going to happen. It 
doesn’t mean that it’s impossible, 
but I think the probability of this 


> see STUDENT DEBT page 7 
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By Corry Lacey 


In their final year at Juniata, stu- 
dents with elementary and second- 
ary education Programs of Em- 
phasis’ undergo a challenging and 
rewarding year of pre-student and 
student teaching to prepare them 
for their teaching careers. 

Similar to an internship, student 
teaching is the final big project that 
education POEs have to complete 
before graduation. “Student teach- 
ing is our final capstone experi- 
ence,” said Kathy Jones, associate 
professor of education 

According to the Pennsylvania 
Department of Education, stu- 
dents that are looking for teach- 
ing certification must complete 
their student teaching. “It is not 
Juniata saying you have to stu- 
dent teach, the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Education is saying 
you have to student teach,” said 
Paula Beckenbaugh, director of 
clinical experiences. 

Juniata education POEs com- 
plete a semester of pre-student 
teaching before they officially 
begin their student teaching ex- 
perience. The difference between 
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pre-student and student teach- 
ing varies depending on the 
student certification. 

“In their senior year, they pre- 
student teach in a placement and 
while taking classes at Juniata. 
In the spring semester, they go 
out-for the whole entire time,” 
said Beckenbaugh. 

For secondary education, pre- 
student teaching starts in the spring 
semester of junior year and stu- 
dents teach in the fall semester of 
senior year. “The advantage for 
the secondary program running 
like that is because if Ihave a late 
joiner, I can get through their pro- 
gram and they can graduate, come 
back to Juniata and do their student 
teaching,” said Jones. 

Student teachers start and finish 
their day similar to a real teacher. 
“You go in early, organize what 
you need for the day, and then 
it’s boom, boom, boom,” said se- 
nior education POE, Mike Kraft. 
Kraft is currently pre-student 
teaching and plans to student 
teach in his spring semester for 
elementary certification. 

Having students place in the 


Juniatian 


same location is beneficial to build- 
ing rapport with teachers at local 
schools. “You stay with that same 
placement no matter which time 
they go out,” said Beckenbaugh. 
“For a lot of other schools they go 
out to one placement for their pre- 
student teaching and then another 
place for their student teaching.” 

The rigidness of the educa- 
tion program is to fit the: strict 
guidelines of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Education. “Every 
college in Pennsylvania has to 
follow their guidelines and stan- 
dards and we have to make a pro- 
gram following those standards,” 
said Beckenbaugh. 

Student teaching is very time 
consuming, yet the student teach- 
ers are enjoying the experience. 
“Tt’s really fun and it is going to 
help me a ton in the future when 
[have a real teaching job. It is like 
I’m areal teacher,” said senior Vic- 
toria Thomton. Thornton is getting 
her certification in math and sec- 
ondary education. 

One of the biggest challenges 
of student teaching is finding 
concepts to keep their students 
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Upperclassmen practice molding young minds 


JC’s elementary and secondary education POE students teach classes at public schools 
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Brittany Spayd student teaches at Huntingdon Area High School. Her 
class is currently writing theses for a paper, and she is going around the 
classroom, giving them pointers and guidance. 


interested and excited. “You got 
to find simple ways that kids can 
understand it; finding ways that 
are interactive and fun for them,” 
said Kraft. 

The student teachers are often 


amazed by their students’ knowl- 
edge. “One of my kid knows anat- 
omy like it’s his job. He can name 
bones, he can name rib cages,” 


> see TEACHING page 7 





Students apply for prestigious opportunities abroad 


Fullbright scholarship offers students the chance to research and teach in foreign countries 


By Atyssa BECK 


The Fulbright Scholarship, 
funded through the United States 
Congress and Department of State, 
is a scholarship that proffers and 
encourages the exchange of lan- 
guage and culture among young 
scholars. Created in 1946, the goal 
of the Fulbright is to afford stu- 
dents the opportunity to discuss 
and witness firsthand issues of in- 
ternational concern. —. 

To date, the scholarship has 
been granted to approximately 
310,000 students, offering these 
scholars the chance to teach or 
do research in a foreign country. 
With enough funding for 8,000 
Fulbright scholarships per year, 
the United States is able to send 
roughly 1,200 students abroad. 
The remaining scholarships are di- 
vided among the scholars in other 
participating countries. 

The Fulbright Scholarship pres- 
ents numerous opportunities for 
Juniata students. Dustin Gee ‘10 
was honored as one of Juniata’s 
Fulbright Fellows to teach English 
at the University of Montenegro 
in the capital city of Podgorica 
through June 2011. 

According to Gee, the experi- 
ence presented him with a num- 
ber of interesting challenges. “I 
was met with a lot of resistance at 
first, but I asked myself what I was 
doing that I could change,” said 
Gee, “T had to adjust and adapt my 
standards.” With persistence, Gee 
found his students to be truly gifted 
and willing to learn. 

“T have learned a lot about my- 
self ... and a country that I knew 
little about,” said Gee. “Montene- 
gro is a hidden gem in the Mediter- 
ranean, and I have made beautiful 
friendships. It has been such an 
enriching experience.” 

Gee gives much credit to his 
time spent at Juniata for all his 
success abroad. “Juniata served 
as my platform to getting where 
I am today, and where I'll con- 


tinue to go,” said Gee. “Much is 
reflected in what I witnessed as a 
student there.” 

Nonetheless, the prestige of the 
Fulbright also comes with many 
demands. “The experience was re- 
ally intimidating,” said Gee. “But 
thinking about the skills that I had 
developed and honed at Juniata, I 
realized that I was definitely ready 
to teach.” 

Currently a graduate student at 
New York University, Gee says 
that Juniata and the Fulbright have 
prepared him well for the aca- 
demic and teaching world beyond 
his time in liberal arts. “It’s been a 
wonderful learning experience,” 
said Gee. 

However, this exclusive schol- 
arship requires a very thorough 
application process. “You have 
to show them who you are in one 
single-spaced page,” said senior 
Alyson Glass, who is applying for 
the Fulbright this year. 

Many students begin writing 
their two personal statements in 


April or May when the applica- 
tion process first opens, despite 
the deadline that lies five months 
away. “I’m on my eighth draft 
now,” Glass said, “and I know I’m 
not finished yet.” 

In addition to their personal 
statements, each student must go 
before a panel of eight judges who 
assess their work. The panel, all 
members of the Juniata faculty, is 
there to ensure that each applicant 
fully understands the level of com- 
mitment required of a Fulbright 
scholar. They also ensure that the 
student has thoroughly researched 
their host country. 

’ After the panel assessment, there 
is a collaborative editing process. 
“But it’s ultimately up to you to 
decide which critiques to address,” 
said Glass. 

With such a demanding appli- 
cation process, one might wonder 
why students would apply for the 
scholarship in the first place, but 
the Fulbright and prestige are seen 
as synonymous. “The Fulbright 
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is prestigious and academic in its 
own right,” said Glass. 

In addition to prestige, the Ful- 
bright presents innumerable op- 
portunities. “The Fulbright really 
presents a great stepping stone to- 
ward other things,” said senior 
Mike Thompson who is applying 
to the program in Taiwan. 

Having studied abroad in China 
last year, Thompson said that his 
goal is to go back. If awarded the 
scholarship, Thompson will have 
the chance to improve his language 
skills, as well as adapt to a different 
cultural experience. 

Thompson is also applying for 
other scholarships, all of which he 
hopes will land him in China. “All 
roads lead to China, in this case,” 
said Thompson. “I’d like to go 
back and perfect my Chinese, not 
half-learn it when I’ve invested so 
much time in it. I want to be con- 
stantly evolving.” 

Senior Ellen Santa-Maria who 
is applying for the scholarship in 
South Africa, said that she would 


like to use this scholarship to teach 
someday. If awarded the Fulbright, 
Santa Maria would be able to teach 
and harness experience that is 
valuable for graduate school and 
her career later on. 

According to Santa Maria, “I 
hope to challenge. myself in new 
ways, teaching in [South Africa] 
would be an enlightening | expe- 
rience. I want to inspire some- 
one while I’m there ... impart 
what I know.” 

Each of the Juniata students 
applying this. year share a simi- 
lar attitude toward the Fulbright 
Scholarship, and each of their pre- 
vious experiences abroad have in- 
fluenced their decision to apply. “I 
don’t want to go to graduate school 
yet and waste more money to fig- 
ure myself out,” said Glass. 

“Applying for the Fulbright just 
seemed like a natural step,” said 
Glass, “I want to go abroad again, 
to make connections and meet new 
people, to learn and to teach are 
both valuable things for everyone.” 
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Oktoberfest Pride 
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Seniors Andrew Hoffman, Mike Haupt, Dave Sill and German student Nicolai Kuhling enjoy beer 
and German music on the quad at Oktoberfest on Oct. 8. The day also involved food and games. 


a] MICHELLE T. MEROLA/JUNIATIAN 
Sophomore Chelsea Medley serves soft pretzels to R.D. Tim Conklin ‘14 at Oktoberfest. Bratwurst 
and apple cider were also served. The event was open to all students and BYOB for those 21. and up. 
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“[It’s] better than Baker, for 
sure,” said sophomore Matt Jo- 
hann, my companion during the 
Woody’s experience. “The ribs 
weren’t spectacular but everything 
else was fantastic.” 

“T liked the four sauces at the 
table to use instead of putting one 
sauce on it,” said Johann. 

Woody’s is not just a place to 
get barbecue. “The restaurant tran- 
sitions from a family establish- 
ment to a sports bar type of feel at 
night,” said Houck, 

“The bar is where it’s at: $1.50 
Yuengling drafts all day, everyday 
and lots of flat screens,” said Clark. 

I ordered 20 wings to share with 
Johann. For those who prefer their 
food a little more mild, beware 
the buffalo ranch sauce for your 
wings. They definitely have more 
of a kick than your typical “buf 
falo” style. 

A major positive point was 
the portion of the meal. Woody’s 
is definitely the place to go 
if you’re extra hungry! After our 
meals, Johann and I were both so 
full we couldn’t even think about 
dessert. But that didn’t stop us 


from trying. 





Newly established BBQ 
joint offers food and beer 


We took some desserts home 
with us to taste when, or if, we 
felt like we could eat again. I had 
the banana pudding, which was 
definitely something I would save 
room for next time. 

My companion had the blueber- 
ry cheesecake and he couldn’t stop 
raving about it. 

“[It] was a great cheesecake 
change-up,” Johann said. “The 
crust [had] a great chocolate ac- 
cent, not too much.” 

Delberian was very interested in 
how we perceived our experience. 

“The owner seemed concerned 
with whether or not we liked the 
food,” said senior James Rixey. 
Hmm, so it wasn’t just because 
the owner knew I was writing an 
article on his restaurant. Good 
to know. 

Delberian understands that his 
restaurant will continue to get bet- 
ter if he keeps listening to his cus- 
tomers. He and his wife have put a 
lot into Woody’s, and are excited 
to see it do well. 

So Juniatians, what’s the bot- 
tom line on Woody’s? If you like 
wings, beer, and anything on the 
barbeque, definitely give Woody’s 
a try. / 


Have you eaten at Woody’s BBQ restaurant? 


Yes, I love BBQ and 
es Dare Q an 


eap beer. 


No thanks, it’s too 


far off campus. 


T would, but I don’t 
have the time or 
money. 


I’m undecided. 


GIS, 


Out of 94 participants 





Recent faith-based program highlights Huntingdon service 


> from INTERFAITH page | 


more collaborative approach to the 
things that we are already doing on 
campus. There are a lot of people 
and groups on campus that are 
already working on food related 
issues and hunger related issues,” 
said Witkovsky. 

A variety of clubs at Juniata 
are taking the opportunity to pool 
together for the common goal of 
feeding the community in an agri- 
culturally sustainable way. 


Participating groups include 
the Christian Ministry Board, the 
Brethren Student Fellowship, the 
Catholic Counsel, Hillel, the Mus- 
lim Student Association and the 
United Spiritual Community. 

“All these groups are involved, 
but it is open to anyone on campus 
who has a passion for community 
service or local issues surrounding 
food and hunger,” said Seganos. 
“It’s really for anyone who cares 
about working outside on farms, 


or someone who has a motivation 
and a reason for doing this service 
because of some belief set or tradi- 
tion that they have.” 

“One of the unique things about 
this project, and about what Cam- 
pus Ministry has been doing, is 
that they really welcome people 
who are not religious and who are 
open to any philosophical back- 
ground,” said Dr. Anne Gilman, 
assistant professor of psychology 
and co-advisor of Hillel. 


“They recognize that people 
who choose not to identify with 
a particular traditional faith want 
to do service and are ethical, con- 
cerned human beings who are in- 
terested in outreach,” said Gilman. 

An idea already in the works for 
this coming spring consists of stu- 
dents helping out on local Amish 
and Mennonite farms. 

Planting Seeds also hopes to 
partake in a bread baking project 
wherein freshly baked bread will 





be distributed to the hungry and 
various other foods will be given 
to the local soup kitchen and the 
local food pantry. 

“What I noticed when I came 
here was that it is really hard to 
make your own food with fresh, 
locally grown vegetables,” said 
German international student 
Nicolai Kiihling. 

- “So these projects sound like a 
good idea to me especially since 
they serve a purpose for people 
who don’t have enough money to 
pay for that expensive, fresh food,” 
said Kiihling, 

With these various efforts is 
a common message or expecta- 
tion. “Hopefully, more people and 
groups will get involved with this 
and the more it will build relation- 
ships, the more we will reach out 
to the college and the community,” 
said Witkovsky. 

Planting Seeds hopes to touch 
on concepts of acceptance and reli- 
gious tolerance that is necessary in 
our world today. 

“The idea with interfaith com- 
munity service, especially in high 
schools and colleges, is that you 
can educate young people in a pos- 
itive way about other religions,” 
said Witkovsky. 

“That can be a preventative, 
proactive way to stop some of the 
religious extremism and terrorism 
and violence that happens and that 
is so common in the-world today,” 
said Witkovsky. 
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Juniata seniors test out their 
future careers in local areas 


> from TEACHING page 3 


said Kraft. 

“All the math classes have made 
my understanding so much better 
so when I go back to high school 
math it is easier to explain to my 
students,” said Thornton. 

Some of the student teachers end 
their days with funny and heart- 
warming stories. “I was getting 
observed by Dr. Jones and one of 
my students whispered to me, who 
is that lady in the back, and I told 
them don’t worry about it, she’s 
just my professor,” said Thornton. 
“They said that they would be ex- 
tra good that day and even one said 
told me that they would dress up 
the next time she comes.” 

When Kraft worked at the Early 
Childhood Education Center, the 
younger girls seemed to gravitate 
towards him. “Whenever I am 
down there, all the little girls flock 
to me. It’s mostly girls and when 





my peers are down there with me, 
they really don’t have anything to 
do,” Kraft said. 

Fortunately, the student teachers 
have not found any problems with 
their students so far. “I think that 
all the students have been pretty 
respectful and when I tell them to 
they need to quiet down they re- 
ally good about it,” said Thornton. 
“There are class clowns but, I like 
them it keeps the other students 
awake and excited.” 

Even underclassmen education 
POEs appreciate the hands-on ap- 
proach of the department. “T really 
love the fact that Juniata has the 
Early Childhood Education Cen- 
ter. It really gives me experience 
early on,” said sophomore Aman- 
da Chamberlain. 

Some of the underclassmen 
have funny stories as well. “I wore 
khaki shorts one time and Nike 
socks and all the kids were like Mr. 
Hill what are you wearing,” said 


Minute to Win It 



























junior Matt Hill. 

The student teachers are satis- 
fied with the program and are look- 
ing forward to working in a school 
district soon. “The effect that you 
can have on a kid lasts a lifetime,” 
said Kraft. 

For students that want to be- 
come a teacher, they need to have 
passion. “If they do not have a 
passion for teaching, I don’t want 
to see them in a classroom,” 
said Jones. 

The supervisors in the Educa- 
tion Department see the difference 
in students as they complete their 
student teaching. “Once they go 
out to student teach, they gain that 
confidence to say I am a teacher,” 
said Beckenbaugh. 

Overall, the department thinks 
that the student teachers com- 
ing from the College are “highly 
qualified” to graduate and become 
teachers. “They are prepared to be 
lifelong learners,” said Jones. 
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On Sept. 30, student government hosted the class competition JC Minute to Win it. Students competed in 
small groups on assorted challenges, such as removing a card from a cup tower without making it topple. 


Biology POEs experiment with DNA 
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trying to plan something for stu- 
dents, and then it’s a good learn- 
ing experience because we’re not 
exactly experts on this either,” 
said Dhaduk. 

“We're kind of the guinea pigs 
here, but it’s cool to be the guinea 
pigs in something that’s totally 
new to the campus,” said Shuke. 
“T’m excited to be a part of it.” 

“The class is the spearhead of 
GCAT-SEEK, and these students 
are going to be the first ones to 
benefit from this of possibly an- 
other ten thousand, twenty thou- 
sand students,” said Buonaccorsi. 
“All of their good work is going 
to be published in some form, and 
be the model for other undergrads 
to follow.” 

Additionally, Boyle mentioned 
that the project is providing stu- 
dents involved with preparation 
for their professional careers. 
“Students who are now going 
into medical school will be faced 
with explaining to their patients 
what their genome sequence data 
means, so the five students in- 
volved are getting a great head 
start to see what it’s actually go- 
ing to be like when they start to 


practice in the real world,” he said. 
“All of the reports on training fu- 
ture physicians are suggesting that 
this is going to be a critical part of 
practicing medicine in 2020 and 
beyond or even earlier.” 

“{Next generation sequencing] 
is exciting because it allows you 
to predict if you’re susceptible to 
something ... or if there’s some- 
thing you can prevent, like you’re 
susceptible to breast cancer, so 
you start early screenings. That to 
me is the most exciting thing, be- 
cause it lets you kind of learn from 
your family history,” said Russell. 
“Eventually it’s probably going 
to be something like your social 
security number. Everyone’s just 
going to get theirs sequenced in 


Yes, it is extremely 
interesting. 


What? I had no idea, 
but that’s awesome. 


I didn’t know, but that 
sounds complicated. 


Did you know that Juniata microbiology students 
have been sequencing their own DNA? 


the future.” 

“T think sometimes students 
don’t realize that what they hear 
in a classroom might not be what 
the students the year before heard, 
and if you don’t have faculty who 
are willing to put in that time, 
then your education suffers,” said 
Boyle. “So a big round of applause 
to Dr. Buonaccorsi for doing all o 
this stuff.” 

“The way that research works 
[at Juniata] is that you learn some- 
thing new and then share those in- 
sights and skills,” said Buonaccor- 
si. “Any efforts towards updating 
our own research credentials are 
ultimately ways of having more 
timely and interesting projects for 
the students.” 
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Potato Farming 


MICHELLE T. MEROLA/JUNIATIAN 


The Student Food Initiative harvests potato crops by hand. The po- 
tatoes were planted and tended to by students over the summer. 
There are two different types of gold potatoes that were planted. The 
potatoes that are harvested are being sold to Sodexo to be used in 
Baker Refectory and eaten by students. 





Tuition dues could be cut 


> from STUDENT DEBT page 3 


going anywhere, in reality, is close 
to zero,” said Lakso. 

Some students are skeptical that 
petitioning to forgive student debt 
will help to stimulate the econo- 
my. “I think it would be nice, but 
I disagree with [the petition],” 
said sophomore Alice Shanklin. 
“T think it would be such a dras- 
tic way to change the economy 
and although it might have some 
really good effects, it’s also go- 
ing to cost a lot and it can never 
be permanent.” 

“T feel like it’s not going to help 
businesses prosper,” said Sopho- 
more Jennifer Arbella. 

“Tt seems like this is not a really 


appropriate way to handle the debt 
that we’re in,” said freshman An- 
drew Gill. : 

Some students feel that taking 
out loans creates an obligation to 
pay those loans back. “If you owe 
something, you pay it back,” said 
sophomore Anshu Chawla. 

“T think it’s your responsibility 


-to pay your own loans if you’re 


going to study here,” said Arbella 

“T think this is a time in higher 
education wheré*there is a lot of 
concern across the board ... there 
is a lot of concern about what is 
perceived to be the amount of debt 
students are graduating with,” said 
Lakso, “And I don’t think anybody 
has got, at this point, a solution to 
that.” 


Would you sign a petition asking to forgive 
student debts? 


Yes; where do 
I sign up? 


Perhaps, but 
Tl need more details. 


No, I'll pay back 


what I owe. 


This is too good 
to be true, 
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Underclassmen chefs offer culinary 
alternatives to the Sodexo meal plan 


> from HUMP DAY DINNER page 2 





they’re just pocketing the money 
as students. When we. get money 
from people especially if you’re 
a club it’s usually for your club 
or you donate the money. I know 
my assistant director [of Student 
Activities] James [D’Amico] had 
discussed things with the resident 
director of Sunderland and also 
the residence life director just as a 
heads up, mentioning the concerns 
of other offices,” said Jackson. 

Hal McLaughlin, general man- 
ager of Sodexo also has concerns 
about the dinners. 

“Well as little as I know now 
about the issue, obviously it’s kind 
of complicated, I have right of first 
refusal on campus for professional 
food service. You would have to 
check with me first on the policy, 
sometimes I’m willing to step 
aside if somebody is doing this big 
annual spaghetti dinner or wants 
to get Domino’s pizza for a dorm 
party,” said McLaughlin. 

“Obviously, I would want some- 
body to go through me, but you 
don’t have to. The whole idea is 
there is safe food that is handled 


correctly, all the stuff. We don’t 
want our students sick or faculty 
and staff. With that said, I think this 
is more of a school issue, then real- 
ly my issue, if these guys are doing 
it, obviously those kitchens aren’t 
designed for commercial use,” 
said McLaughlin. 

Some feel that despite the fact 
that it is currently unclear whether 
the Hump Day Dinners are tech- 
nically allowed on campus, they 
would still go ahead and order 
from Herrine and Madden. 

“T only buy food from Herrine 
and Madden if I am desperate to 
get away from Sodexo food. So 
yes, I would buy food from the 


gentlemen, regardless of the cir- 
cumstances,” said Nancarvis. 

“T would still order from them, I 
think it’s just two college guys try- 
ing to make a couple extra bucks 
and have fun cooking,” said fresh- 
man Nokota Harpster 

Still others are willing to give 
Sodexo the benefit of the doubt. 
“No [I wouldn’t order from them], 
because I am loyal to Sodexo, 
and I appreciate their food ser- 
vice for Juniata,” said freshman 
Chioe Verroye. 

As of now there has been no 
formal request by campus offi- 
cials for the Hump Day Dinners to 
be shut down. 


Would you purchase “home cooked” meals 
from a student for $5? 


Yeah, I need more 
dining options. 


No thanks, how about 
health regulations? 


Depends on the 
quality of the food. 


Is that possible? 
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One JC professor’s global journey 


> from BARAN page I 


hours to Palacky University in the 
Czech Republic. 

Prior to arriving in the city of 
Olomouc, Baran made arrange- 
ments with Dr. Travnitek at 
Palacky. Baran agreed to complete 
scientific research during his stay. 
In exchange, he would have the 
privilege to teach one class. 

Overjoyed by this news, Baran 
began his research through new 
catalysts on the basis of transition 
metal complexes with multiden- 
tate nitrogen-oxide ligands. 

“Dr. Baran is a very different 
type of teacher,” said junior in- 
organic chemistry student Greg 
Hess. “I think it gives him an 
edge among other professors. 
He has a more worldly view on 
the subjects.” 

As he continued to research and 
experiment in the lab, Baran was 
also experimenting in the class- 
room. He was assigned a three- 
hour general chemistry lecture. 
This block-scheduled class of 36 
students consisted of lectures, lab 
sessions and workshops. 

Although teaching was his pri- 
ority, Baran used this classroom 
setting as a viable learning tool. 

“My goal was to prove or bust 
my perception on differences be- 
tween students in the United States 
and in the former Czechoslova- 
kia,” said Baran. 

As he concluded his stay in the 
Czech Republic, Baran traveled 
west to the University of Nurem- 
burg in Erlangen, Germany. 

Similar to Palacky Univer- 
sity in the Czech Republic, sci- 
entific research awaited him in 
Erlangen. This time the results 
of his studies rewarded him on a 
more public level. 

After nine days of intensive re- 
search, from Feb. 13 through Feb. 
22, Baran used his laboratory find- 
ings to pursue publication. 

“Results from Germany will be 
published soon,” said Baran. “For 
almost half of the century, inorgan- 
ic chemists argued about existence 
or nonexistence of phenanthroline- 





dioxide that, if exists, would be an 
important ligand for coordination 
compounds.” 

“In Germany, I was repeating 
the synthesis of the ligand to make 
more complexes before I publish 
my article. This should finalize the 
60-year old story of many chem- 
ists trying to make complexes 
with phenanthrolinedioxide,” 
said Baran. 

Upon completing his research 
at the University of Nuremburg, 
Baran traveled a less famil- 
iar route. This path led him out 
of Europe entirely, and into Zheng- 
zhou, China. 

“Not having my wife with me, I 
would have probably felt very iso- 
lated,” said Baran. 

According to Baran, “Zheng- 
zhou is not a tourist destina- 
tion, and being a foreigner who 
does not speak Chinese, it was 
very complicated.” 

Soon after arriving in China, 
Baran began teaching two chem- 
istry classes at Zhengzhou Uni- 
versity. Adding to this sense of 
isolation, Baran realized that he 
was the only foreign teacher in the 
entire institution. 

“Wherever we went, people 
hardly hid their curiosity,” said Ba- 
ran. “T particularly loved reactions 
from small children who are un- 





PHOTO COURTESY OF DR. PETER BARAN 
Photo taken on Dr. Baran’s sabbatical in the 2010-2011 academic year. 


able to pretend. Their faces spoke 
for them once they saw me. It was 
a strange feeling.” 

“The first weeks, I almost felt 
like a species in a zoo. But I got 
used to it relatively quickly and 
I started liking interactions with 
Zhengzhou residents,” said Baran. 

Throughout the entirety of his 
yearlong sabbatical, Baran and 
his wife made time for recreation. 
From pitchblende mines in Jachy- 
mov, Trnava fairs in Slovakia and 
a visit to the terracotta warriors of 
Xi’an, Baran was constantly im- 
mersed in culture. 

“Baran’s trip last year sounds re- 
ally amazing,” said junior chemis- 
try student Sarah McMichael. 

“He has learned so much and 
implements a great deal of what he 
learned into his teaching. I wish I 
had the opportunity to experience 
different cultures the way he has.” 

Baran gained knowledge and 
priceless experience through his 
travels. Amidst everything he has 
learned, Baran offers simple ad- 
vice. “Do not stay at home, how- 
ever lucrative or comfortable it 
might look,” said Baran. 

‘Do not stick with your cul- 
tural setting. Open your hori- 
zons by immersing yourself into 
a different culture and do it with 
an open mind.” 
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How much authority does your RA have? 





One of the most important 
student jobs at Juniata, and one 
of the most sought after jobs on 
any college campus due to its ben- 
efits, is the RA position. Benefits 
of being an RA include free room 
and a stipend of about $1,500 for 
the academic year. Though, the 
benefits of being an RA stretch far 
beyond monetary gains. 

Each college has its own dis- 
tinctive definition of what an RA 
actually is. While Juniata does not 
have its own Webster dictionary- 
like definition of an RA, Juniata 
emphasizes that the community is 
a “small, intimate learning com- 
munity preparing students for 
usefulness and service through in- 
tellect, imagination and basic val- 
ues,” according to the 2011-12 RA 
manual. 

Residential life expects leader- 
ship, community, socialization and 
empathy from all of its employees, 
whether it is the RA or the RD. 
Then why is it that most students 
are afraid of RAs? What is the 
negative connotation of RAs? And 
what exactly can and can’t RAs 
and RDs do? 

The main job of an RA is to 
maintain order in the hall, plain 
and simple. This sounds very utili- 
tarian, but it is actually very sim- 
ple. During the week, this means 
making sure that all of an RA’s 
residents behave, get along and 
are cohesive. Sounds simple. Dur- 
ing the weekend, this can get quite 
complicated. 

All three aforementioned facets 
are incredibly important during 
weekends, but due to the increased 
consumption of alcohol during the 
weekends, an RA’s job becomes 
a bit more difficult, and issues of 
privacy, and even morals, can get 
a bit sticky. 

So, what can an RA do? The de- 
cisions of an RA, while governed 
by the RA manual, are strictly up 
to the RA’s discretion. In layman’s 
terms, each RA is unique and dif- 
ferent. Some can be stringent, 
some can be lax. 

However, the main rule that 





“How can current students con- 
nect with Juniata Alumni in 
regards to finding internships 
or jobs?” 


Juniata College has a number 
of ways for students to connect 
with our dedicated alumni. The 
Career Services Office helps to 
leverage these connections by 
creating experiential learning 
opportunities for students. 

One of the more effective ways 
to forge relationships with alum- 
ni who are unable to make it 
back to campus is by logging 
on to Juniata Career Team. This 
online site helps connect current 
students with former students via 
a safe and secure portal. The col- 
lege has also created an addition- 
al online networking site known 
as Juniata Connect. These two 
online resources allow students 
to view over 1,200 alumni con- 
tacts and to search by position, 
and geographic area, in order to 
find contacts that could lead to 
job and internship opportunities. 
Despite all of the online tools 


RAs live by is that if a party is in 
a room, with the door shut, the 
RA cannot do much except tell the 
room to quiet down. If the room 
is noncompliant, in the future, the 
RA can take further action, in- 
cluding shutting the party down 
or writing all of the partygoers up. 
Whether the RA steps up and tells 
the room to settle down is up to 
whichever RA is dealing with the 
situation. 

What an RA cannot do, how- 
ever, is come into a room unan- 
nounced. While lounges are free 
game, along with kitchens and_ 
study rooms due to their public 
use, RAs cannot come into a dorm 
room or bathroom unannounced, 
unless circumstances are extenu- 
ating and serious. The RA cannot 
bribe students to benefit them- 
selves instead of writing the other 
student up. For example, an RA 
cannot.ask a student to do their sta-;__ 
tistics homework in lieu of being 
written up. 

As for RDs, they have more 
power. However, that does not 
mean they are bound to different 
rules than the RAs. RDs still can- 
not go anywhere unannounced (as 
in the abovementioned examples). 
But RDs can authorize room 
changes, roommate swaps and 
deal with monetary things, such 
as fundraising and programming 
my dorm. If you’ve ever been to a 
dorm room fundraiser, you can 
thank your RD for getting the 
money for it! 

The sad part is, most students 
do not know their RD. But, that is 
technically okay. Not only are RDs 
employees of the residential life 
staff, they often hold another job 
such as in the sports department or 
the international office, for exam- 
ple. This makes them incredibly 
busy and sometimes unavailable. 
A reason why a student would go 
to an RD would be if they had a 
serious problem with an RA or 
if they had a serious problem 
with a roommate. Going to the RD 
would just lessen the time it takes 
to get a situation dealt with, as 
for roommate issues would most 
likely be ultimately handled by the 
RD. 


and resources students have 
at their disposal, I believe the 
most effective way to network 
and interact with alumni is by 
meeting them face-to-face. 
There are several network- 
ing opportunities and events 
throughout the year that stu- 
dents should take advantage 
of, which include but are not 
limited to: networking dinners, 
Juniata Career Day, Alum- 
ni Council meetings (when 
appropriate), and many other 
events jointly sponsored by the 
Career Services and Alumni 
Relations Offices. 

Though we have a strong 
and loyal alumni base, stu- 
dents must be proactive, and 
not reactive, since the job and 
internship market is more com- 
petitive than ever. There are 
more and more people vying 
for fewer and fewer jobs and 
that means students have to 
be more aggressive in making 
connections. Likewise, the col- 
lege has become more aggres- 
sive in leveraging our alumni 


If a student wanted to get a 
roommate switch, for example, the 
RA cannot really do much about it. 
The RA would go to the RD who 
would eventually get the situation 
dealt with, either through media- 
tion or a complete roommate swap. 
Still, why are students mainly 
afraid of RAs? Well, it is kind of 
similar to a driver sharing the road 
with a police officer. If a driver 
sees a police officer, most likely, 
they will slow down. Most likely, 
they will signal if switching lanes. 
Most likely, they might tum down 
their music. 

If a student sees an RA, espe- 
cially on the weekend, most likely, 
they might lower their voice. They 
might, if intoxicated, pretend to act 
sober. Most likely, they will chew 
gum to hide the smell of alcohol on 
their breath. 

The “fear” of RAs is the simple 
fear of getting caught, and is abso- 
lutely absurd. Along with JCPS, 
RAs are not out to catch you like a 
baseball pitcher picking off a run- 
ner on second base. The RAs job 
is to get you back to your room 
safely, soundly and quickly. The 
same goes for JCPS. 

The RA cannot write a student 
up simply for being intoxicated, 
just like a police officer cannot 
just simply ticket a teenaged driv- 
er for driving with other people 
while having a learner’s permit. 
Both the RA and police officer 
need to find something else; it is 
a secondary offense. If a student 
is simply intoxicated, the RA can- 
not write them up. However, if the 
student is being incompliant, and 
is drunk, there is a higher chance of 
that student being written up. 

The somewhat innate fear of an 
RA is simply foolish and frankly 
unsafe. All RAs want is to ensure 
safety. Most students will be sur- 
prised at the type of friendship one 
can have with their RA. As much 
as professionalism is stressed to 
all RAs, most RAs remain friends 
with their residents far past col- 
lege. So, get to know your RA, 
and understand that RAs are not 
monsters with radios, but more so 
guardians. 


in helping to create more oppor- 
tunities, and in reaching out to 
alumni working. throughout the 
United States at Fortune 500 
companies. 

If you need help finding an 
internship, or job opportunity, 
it is imperative that you take 
the time to stop by the Career 
Services Office, in the basement 
of Ellis Hall, to ask questions. 
Please e-mail Dr. Darwin Kysor 
at kysord@juniata.edu , or 
Mike Pennington at penninm@ 
juniata.edu with questions or to 
schedule an appointment. We 
are truly here to help guide you 
throughout the job and intern- 
ship search processes. 


-Mike Pennington, Assistant 
Director of Career Services/ 
Alumni Liaison 





Artist’s Political Perspective 


Cartoon by Jacqueline Barnett 


CORRECTIONS 


In the Sept. 29 issue of The Juniatian, “The Dark Knight” was 
mistakenly referred to as a production of Marvel Comics. It is 
actually an origination of D.C. Comics. 

The Juniatian regrets this error. 





Dear Editor, 


From the last publication of the 
Juniatian, I had an issue with the 
article that ran titled “Burns My 
Biscuit” about Lady Gaga. As a 
student here at Juniata, I was of- 
fended to see that published, even 
as a back page article. From what 
I have seen of the newspaper, the 
back page is often full of humor 
and satirical pieces. This particular 
piece did not seem to be either of 
those. Instead it felt like a rant that 
was out to tell the readers that they 
sucked because they did not like 
Lady Gaga. 

I will state this upfront; I am 
not a fan of Lady Gaga. I know 
plenty of people who are, but none 
of them have ever told me that I am 
a soul-less idiot who has no musi- 
cal taste at all. The piece started 
off with the concept that the author 
could not understand that people 
couldn’t like her, which is frus- 
trating because I thought we were 
not all robots liking the same exact 
thing. People are allowed to have 
different opinions. Some people 
do support PETA, so I found it 
offensive for the line “First off, 
PETA shut up, no one cares about 
you” to be published. 

To see this published in the 
newspaper I enjoy picking up every 
other week, offended me. I don’t 
understand how that is relevant 
to life, especially at Juniata where 
the campus is so open-minded and 
respectful of people. Instead, there 
was this demeaning quality to the 
tone of “Burns My Biscuit” that 
concerned me as I read it. 

That open-mindedness is some- 
thing that drew me to Juniata. It is 
something I tell people who are 
thinking about coming to this won- 
derful campus. To see an article 
bashing people who are different 
from the author really upset me. 
Not only was I upset because I 
personally do not like Lady Gaga, 
but also because of how loaded 
the author’s language seemed to 
be throughout their entire piece 
toward multiple groups of people. 
I love Juniata and I really enjoy 
the campus newspaper that the Ju- 
niatian staff produces, but I found 
“Burns My Biscuit” gave me a re- 
ally unsettling feel when I read it. 


From, 
Anonymous JC student 
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‘Sirens of the stage’ perform Greek myths 


Tony-award winning “Metamorphoses” to be a modern telling of Ovid’s tales of transformation 


By Dan ENDRES 


On Oct. 21, the Juniata theatre 
department will be hosting their 
first performance of the semester, 
“Metamorphoses.” Instead of a 
singular central plot, the play will 
feature several different stories that 
revolve around a central theme. 
After the play’s opening weekend, 
it will run for two more weekends. 

“Metamorphoses is based on 
Ovid’s stories. Some examples 
that are famous are the stories of 
Midas, Eros and Psyche, Pandora 
and Narcissus,” said Kathleen 
Clarke, assistant professor of the- 
atre arts. 

“This is a modern retelling of 
these stories. There’s a lot of hu- 
mor,” said Clarke. “I would say that 
the overarching theme of this play 
is people transforming because of 
these huge situations that they find 
themselves in,” said Clarke, “basi- 
cally in every story some sort of 
transformation happens.” 

“One scene might have a heavi- 
er feel when the next scene might 
be hilarious. You can feel that 
it’s almost palpable,” said senior 
Quintin Hess. 

Work for the play began early. 
Auditions were held the first week 
of the semester. “I gave the actors 
about four days to get off the book 
so they started completely know- 
ing their lines,” said Clarke. “We 
rehearse every night from 6:30 
p.m. to 10:30 p.m. and Saturdays 
from 1:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m.” 

Clarke is very happy with the 
level of dedication her students are 
displaying. “They work hard; and I 
mean everybody. The tech people 








Freshmen Megan Smith and Emily White, with sophomore Sara Lucchini act in a scene in “Metamorphoses.” 
Juniata theatre will host this performace in the Suzanne von Liebig Theatre Oct. 24-22 and Oct. 27-29. 


have been in there making this 
happen and the actors are so dedi- 
cated to their work,” said Clarke. 

One of the unique aspects of 
Metamorphoses is that every actor 
performs multiple roles. Senior Su- 
sanne Makosky, who will be play- 
ing the parts of Lucina, Eurydice 
and Baucis, along with narrating 
for “Pomona and Vertumnus,” 
speaks to the challenges regarding 
this aspect of the play. “The diffi- 
culties are first of all memorizing 
all the lines as different people,” 
said Makosky. 

“You have to’ give everyone a 
background story. You have to 


know their likes and dislikes. You 
have to know these people inside 
and out,” said Makosky, “even if 
they’re people from history or they 
do something that’s well known, 
you have to make it personal. 
That’s tough because you have to 
put yourself into every character 
that you play.” 

“With this show in particular 
there was a lot of outside home- 
work for us to do. We had to re- 
search all of these myths and know 
these people inside and out, know 
every variation and know how 
these gods and goddesses changed 
over the years,” said Makosky. 


Giving multiple roles to single 
actors was not a limitation placed 
on the department, but a con- 
scious decision based on the needs 
of the play. 

“The show originally only 
had about 10 actors, but to make 
the show the best that it can 
be, it required a bigger cast,” 
said Makosky. 

Another unique aspect of Meta- 
morphoses is the stage. The main 
feature of the set will be a pool in 
which most of the main action will 
take place. Sophomore Sara Luc- 
chini discusses how it has affected 
the production. 


“Everyone is really excited 
about the pool,” said Lucchini. 
“Tt’s not the most intense set we’ve 
had, but it’s an intense building 
process because of the aspect of 
water which affects everything.” 

According to Clarke, ““We’re 
going to be doing a lot with pro- 
jections and film images [in the 
water] that we’re going to be pro- 
jecting from above. It should be 
very visually stunning.” 

“This is our biggest set of the 
year. We have a departmental 
budget we work with to do all of 
our plays and because the rest of 
our season is pretty bare-bones in 
terms of what people are going to 
need, we’re able to put more of our 
resources towards this one,” said 
Clarke. “Usually there’s one play 
during the season that gets the spe- 
cial resources.” 

“This play is definitely some- 
thing different. There are people 
getting thrown in the water and 
submerging themselves. It’s 
an integral part of the show,” 
said Lucchini 

As well as the story and the 
stage itself, music is going to play 
a major role in the production. 
“The way that the play is evolving 
is that each of the stories will have 
a different color, feel and musical 
tone,” said Clarke. 

“It’s sort of like if you ever read 
graphic novels there will some- 
times be one illustrator for one 
chapter and the story will go on, 
but there will be a new illustrator 
for the next story.” 
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We're wasting away Food fight on Route 22 | 


A look at students’ invididual 







PAT OELSCHLAGER 


Have you ever been near a lake 
or stream and smelled the aw- 
ful stench of rotting fish coming 
off the water? The unmistakable 
smell of a fish kill is often a putrid 
reminder of a bigger problem. It 
reminds us of the literal and meta- 
phorical truth that when people 
make choices with small but nega- 
tive environmental impacts, those 
impacts add up downstream. 

Some people are well aware that 
individual actions can have a sig- 
nificant impact when combined. 
But some may not be aware of the 
effects of their seemingly insig- 
nificant actions. And still, others 
may not really care. What all of 
these people should realize is that 
someone has to deal with the con- 
sequences of their actions. 

Today’s environmental pol- 
lution issues center around the 
principle of “cumulative effect.” 
While factory waste and other 
large-scale pollution sources were 
a large problem in the U.S. before 
much of the environmental leg- 
islation of the 1960s and 1970s, 
much of that pollution has been 
significantly reduced. The most 
abundant source of pollution in 


environmental waste impact 


today’s world is small-scale pol- 
lution, the type that comes from 
individual homes, farms, and 
businesses, among other sources. 
Much of it does not seem like 
enough to do any real damage, but 
when added together it can have 
devastating consequences. 

One common type of this small 
scale pollution is runoff from 
agricultural fields. Farms are of- 
ten found in river valleys, where 
ground is fertile. However, farm- 
ers often add additional fertilizers 
in order to help their crops grow. 
When this fertilizer runs off into 
nearby streams and rivers, it can 
cause the water to be depleted of 
oxygen, causing massive fish kills 
if concentrations are high enough. 

The amount of. fertilizer re- 
quired for this to happen, rarely 
comes from a single farm. Because 
of this, many farmers are unaware 
of the negative impacts their fer- 
tilizer can have on the watershed. 
But when several farms all use fer- 
tilizers that run off into the stream, 
concentrations downstream of the 
farms can be bad for water quality 
and potentially harmful for any- 
thing living in the stream. 

At Juniata College, there are 
many instances where seemingly 


harmless actions can add up to- 


have significant environmental im- 
pacts. One obvious example is the 
amount of waste generated by the 
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Similar, but different: Tops, Miller’s in a unique - 
menu, decoration and atmospheric diner duel 


STEVEN 
GOEHRING 


Usually I try to keep “Around 
Town” topics within walking 
distance of campus, but there’s a 
comparison article just begging to 
be written just east of town about 
3 miles. There, sit two diners, a 
half-mile apart, both worth check- 
ing out. So, which will it be: Tops 
Diner or Miller’s Diner? Let’s 
take a look at both, one category 
at a time. 

What can you expect from both 
diners? Well, both locations have 
plenty of that traditional diner at- 
mosphere, from the stool seating 
in front to the super-friendly staff. 
Both diners seem to attract a steady 
following, with some regular cus- 
tomers seated at bar stools and din- 
ing room tables sparsely filled with 
a generally older clientele. 

So, how does each diner work? 
Tops is your traditional diner: go 
in, pick a seat, order, wait, eat, get 
your check, pay at the exit and so 
on. The wait seems a little long, 
but the servers bring your sides 
out before the meal, so it makes 
waiting for the main course easier. 
Miller’s works on the same system, 
but you wait to be seated instead of 





choosing your own spot. If you’re 
there before 11:00 am. any day 
of the week, there’s a breakfast 
buffet to eat from while you wait 
for your main course. The wait 
seemed very short at Miller’s when 
I’ve gone there the past few times, 
which is always nice. 

How about the menus? Well, 
these too are largely comparable. 
Burgers, chicken, sandwiches, and 
so on are the mainstays. I greatly 
enjoyed my shrimp basket at Tops, 
while others in my group ordered 
chicken & waffles, country steak 
(a lightly breaded and seasoned 
steak) and chicken parmesan. I’ve 
tried the haddock, a hot turkey 
sandwich and more from Miller’s, 
and never yet gone home hungry 
or disappointed. So, I can’t rec- 
ommend one diner over the other, 
but I can say that if you tire of one 
menu, go to the other. 

When it’s time for desert, you'll 
again find comparable menus of 
mouth-watering treats. Méiller’s 
offers close to 10 different kinds 


of pie, from peach to sugar-free’ 


apple, and also a few varieties of 
cheesecake. All are delicious, and 
ice cream sundaes are also adver- 
tised. Tops also offers a selection 
of pies and ice cream. My whole 
group of six on my last visit to 
Tops ordered black raspberry pie 4 
la mode, and I think it’s safe to say 
we were all delighted with it. My 
reaction was the same to pumpkin 
cheesecake at Miller’s. 





What about the décor? Here 
is where we find differences and 
ways in which one diner works 
better than the other. Miller’s is 
easy to describe: they decorate to 
match their slogan, “Train Stop- 
pin’ Good!” Railroad models, pic- 
tures, and so on are displayed on 
the walls. And lest you forget the 
theme, you will occasionally hear, 
and slightly feel, the rumble of 
trains zipping past on the railroad 
right behind the restaurant. It’s not 
obtrusive to the dining experience, 
but if you have friends or little kids 
who love trains, this may just make 
their meal. The diner’s inside is 
spacious, not crowded and well- 
lit, making this an ideal place to 
gather as a large group, especially 
if you’re there during breakfast 
buffet hours. 

Tops has a different flavor to 
it, one more subdued, sleeker and 
more retro. The most prominent 
decorations are the huge angled 
windows. At first I thought there’s 
not a whole lot to see, with Route 
22 and the parking lot taking up 
much of the visible space. But I’m 
sure that’s a very different story 
when fall foliage is at peak, or 
when there’s a fresh snow cover- 
ing the valley vista outside those 
huge windows. The back wall of 
the diner features a giant paint- 
ing of a wooded mountain lake, 
and the whole diner has dimmer 
lighting and quite a bit more at- 
mosphere. This seems like the 
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National Coming Out Day 





PHOTOS COURTESY OF DANI GAISOR 
Right: Students celebrated by “coming out” with confessions 
written on the sidewalk outside of Ellis Hall. 


Left: Junior Corby Hess and senior Amidia Frederick recognize National Coming Out Day in front 
of Ellis Hall. 








Number four in the series, but first in our hearts 
The critic strikes back: Why “A New Hope” remains the best of the saga 





I wish “Star Wars: A New 


Hope” had not created the fran- 
chise that exists today. It pains 
me to write this, but in my career 
in journalism, I have never devi- 
ated from the truth, and I will not 
pursue that practice now. The 
magic in Lucas’s third feature 
film has been dissolved by de- 
cades of merchandising, cultural 
saturation, and of course, declin- 
ing artistry. These agents. of ru- 
ination exist in opposition to the 
elements that make the first/fourth 
film shine as a triumph in filmmak- 
ing. 

However, before I proceed, I 
want to preface my argument with 
the disclaimer: “A New Hope” is 
nowhere close to perfection. In- 
consistent dialogue (it bounces 
from terrific to head scratching 
to bad within seconds) and plot 
holes (try graphing out the Death 
Star Bombing Run: the sheer ge- 
ometry and physics involved with 
the torpedoing of the thermal ex- 
haust shaft are quite problematic, 
especially in their onscreen ren- 
dering) exist as dents and flaked 
paint on the narrative. But, I look 
at these imperfections with love, 
like I do those present on my 1994 
Mercury Cougar. 

The first aspect of the film that 
cements it as one of my favorites 
is its photography. Lucas’s strength 
as a storyteller is not concentrated 
in his dialogue, (as Harrison Ford 
said during filming, “George, you 
can type this ****, but you sure as 
*#** can’t say it,”) but through the 
images he paints on the screen. 

One of my favorite moments in 
the film occurs after Luke’s argu- 
ment with his uncle about his fu- 
ture. Lucas frames Luke looking 
at the darkening sky with a long- 
ing that all of us have felt at one 
time. We know that he does not 
belong to his life of desert domes- 
ticity, which eliminates the need 
for some of the preceding dialogue 
in the argument between Luke and 
his uncle. 

The best way to understand 
how dialogue dilutes the visual 
language is to examine a simi- 
lar shot in John Ford’s western 
“The Searchers,” whose status as 
an influence on the film may not 
come as a surprise. At the end 
of the film, John Wayne’s char- 


actor, Ethan Edwards, is framed 
outside the house where a joy- 
ous reunion is transpiring inside. 
From the posture, expression and 
the hints peppered about the char- 
actor’s past, the audience learns 
that this man will never connect 
to the civilized life on the frontier, 
but will always live on the reced- 
ing barrier between the frontier 
and civilization. However, Ford 
left this scene absent of dialogue: 
he did not have the sidekick com- 
ment, “Oh, I guess that he’Il never 
settle down,” or something as in- 
sultingly obvious. 

Another aspect of the film 
that makes it work is one of the 
components of the narrative: the 
characters. Along with Luke, “A 
New Hope” has a cast of flawless 
characters whose arcs ran out of 
juice as the sequels expanded the 
mythology. Take Darth Vader, for 
instance. After the melodramatic 
meltdown of Episode If, and a 
revelation in Episode V, audiences 
learn that Darth Vader was a Jedi 
who was corrupted by the dark 
side of the cosmic power known as 
the Force. 

But, the backstory undermines 
how effective the character is 
onscreen. The decision to give 
him a backstory is one of the 
contributors to Hollywood’s cur- 
rent obsession of supplying un- 
necessary backgrounds who do 
not require them. Vader worked 
well in this film because he was 
like the shark in “Jaws (inciden- 
tally another series that should 
have terminated after the first one. 


They blew up the shark how many 
times?) There was minimum back- 
story, and that works because the 
audience cares not about the cur- 
rent state of his soul, but how 
much destruction he unleashes. 
Thanks to the sequels, the mys- 
tique is as solid as Alderaan, and is 
the character has been demoted to 
a pawn of fate. 

The last aspect of the film that 
sealed the film’s status in my 
heart is connected with the pre- 
ceding two:-it is what I like to 
call the “Dirty Harry” moment, 
but spread across the film’s entire 
running time. Now, the moment 
refers to the end of the classic 
seventies cop film when the vil- 
lain, Scorpio has hijacked as bus 
full of schoolchildren. During the 
final act, audiences are wondering 
how Detective Callahan (played 
by Clint Eastwood, who would 


eventually be modeled as the 
bounty hunter Boba Fett in “Em- 
pire Strikes Back”) is going to stop 
the villain. There is a terrific mo- 
ment when the school bus makes 
a turn and we see Inspector 77 
himself standing on top of a bridge 
crossing the road the bus is travel- 
ing. It is at this moment that the 
viewer realizes that anything can 
happen and the magic of cinema is 
most potent. 

Thus, this semi-metaphysical 
moment is spread over the en- 
tirety of “A New Hope:” the uni- 
verse Lucas created has magic, 
and anything can happen, enabling 
the imagination to soar to unfath- 
omable heights. After all, a slain 
knight (Obi Wan) conquers death 
and guides his young protégé to 
singlehandedly turn the tide in the 
war against a fascist regime. How 
cool is that?! However, the imagi- 





native scope of the mystical Force 
in the sequels became even more 
constricted, thus turning it into a 
psychic hotline for those in dis- 
tress. 

Lame. 

So, these shining facets sepa- 
rate “A New Hope” from the 
science-fiction coals that have 
been produced since. In a way, 
I wish the film had followed a 
path similar to “Halloween III:” 
where it met minimum success, 
but stood its own ground over 
time. While the critical side of 
me champions this outcome, the 
Dionysian half is in disagreement: 
the Slave Leia sculpt, as well as 
full-scale pilot helmet in my room 
from “Episode I,” attest to the love 
I have for the franchise as a rabid 
filmgoer. In a way, it is a love-hate 
relationship: like the reception for 
the Blu Ray revisions. 


ONYDER’S RUN COTTAGE RENTALS 


3 Miles off Rt. 22, Huntingdon * 1 Mile to Raystown Lake Access 





Excellent Access To Fishing, Hunting and Boating. Daily, Weekend and Weekly Rates. 
Fully Furnished, Air Conditioned, Dish TV, Tub and Shower, Refrigerator, Stove, Oven, Microwave, Linens, 
Kitchen Utensils, Picnic Table, Gas Grill, Gas Fireplace (in gray cottage). 

4 Cottages Sleep 2-6 and the Two-Story House Sleeps 10. Log Cabin Sleeps 3 (without stove/oven) 

Seasonal Boat Parking and Permanent Camping Sites Available. 


OPEN YEAR ROUND 


JSM REALTY 


50 Valley St., Lewistown, PA 17044 


1-800-633-1304 (Watson’s) ¢ 717-994-1265 or 717-242-2721 





www.traystown.org 
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One wild trip to space and beyond, in literature 


| Morally 
s Bankrupt 


DANI GAISIOR 





Science fiction. Now most 
people would associate this 
genre of book with the nerdy kids 
who watch Star Trek and go to 
conventions dressed up as their 
favorite character from whatever 
sci-fi show or book they read. 
Others may think of it as SyFy, 
a network known for its terrible 
sci-fi movies such as “Mega 
Shark vs. Giant Octopus”... 
which I have watched and 
enjoyed immensely at 2:00 a.m. 

According to Wikipedia, 
science fiction is, “a genre of 
fiction dealing with imaginary 
but more or less plausible content 
such as future settings, futuristic 
science and technology, space 
travel, aliens and paranormal 
abilities.” Now, that definition 
can fit a lot of different books, 
shows and movies. In fact, it 


could fit books that you’ve never 
considered to be science-fiction 
before. 

Thinking in terms of classic 
literature, both Mary Shelley’s 
“Frankenstein” and H.G. Wells’ 
“The Time Machine” are forms 
of science fiction. Both have 
ridiculous aspects of science, 
with major plot points that are 
not considered to be plausible 
such as going back in time or 
making a creature from different 
cadavers. “Frankenstein” is 
considered to be more of the 
horror genre nowadays, but in 
its prime, it was considered to be 
one of the first works of science 
fiction. 

Within the main header of 
science fiction, there are many 
different types of subgenres. One 
of these types is called military 
science fiction. You can probably 
guess from the title what it deals 
with: soldiers, war, intergalactic 
wars, fun stuff like that. I had to 
read a book of this type for the 
class I took my sophomore year 
called, you guessed it, Science 
Fiction that professor Peter 


Goldstein teaches. 

“The Forever War” by Joe 
Haldeman was one of my 
first tastes of military science 
fiction. This book is an excellent 
example of science fiction 
dealing with the military. After 
reading this book, famed author 
Stephen King said, “If there 
was a Fort Knox for science 
fiction writers, we’d have to lock 
Joe Haldeman up.” Haldeman 
actually wrote this novel in 
response to the Vietnam War. 

The novel looks at the 
psychological effects ina manner 
that most people may not see on 
the first read though. It is a great 
novel and if you are looking for 
something that’s an interesting 
read, what have you got to lose 
other than a couple hours? 

Another book I had to read 
for the class was Philip K. 
Dick’s “Ubik.” The only way 
for me to describe this novel: 
a bad acid trip. I spent most 
of the novel confused. It was 
certainly interesting, but I spent 
so much time being confused at 
the beginning until some of it 


clicked at the end, but it’s meant 
to screw with your head. 

With the way the entire thing 
is structured, there is a lot of 
considering what real and what 
is not. “Ubik” is considered to 
be a work of soft science fiction, 
which roughly means that it is 
science fiction that isn’t entirely 
focused on physics, engineering, 
or chemistry but rather sciences 
such as anthropology, sociology 
or psychology. 

A book that I haven’t got the 
chance to read but really, really 
want to is “The Handmaid’s 
Tale” by Margaret Atwood. This 
novel can be considered science 
fiction, dystopian fiction or 
speculative fiction. 

Atwood’s novel was inspired 
by Geoffery Chaucer’s “The 
Canterbury Tales” [which I 
have read and enjoyed, thanks 
Amy]. Within “The Handmaid’s 
Tale,” the concept of women in 
subjugation in the near future 
and how they gain agency in this 
subjugated world are explored. 
It also critiques numerous social 
aspects such as contemporary 


feminism and modern religious 
movements, 

So science fiction isn’t just 
for the nerdy kids who got 
shoved into lockers during 
high school. Science fiction 
is such a broad concept that 
some of your favorite books, 
shows or movies may already 
be under the umbrella. 

Science fiction is not just 
about aliens and rocket ships, it 
is so much more vast than that. 
This is one of those types of 
genres where there is absolutely 
something for everyone out 
there. Sometimes you just need 
to look around until you find 
something that fits. 

While stumbling around my 
own science fiction interests on 
the Internet, I found a quote that 
sums up my feelings about. what 
science fiction embodies for 
me. This quote comes from the 
most badass character I’ve ever 
encountered in science fiction, 
“What if we had ideas that could 
think for themselves? What if 
one day, our dreams no longer 
needed us?” 





A little trash leads to big problems Performance focuses 
on its many sets to 
shock the audience 


> from ENVIRONMENT page 9 


College each year. When you get 
food to goin a plastic container, 
you. probably don’t think twice 
about throwing it out when you’re 
done. After all, it’s just one plastic 
container, right? 

Well, add up all of those plas- 
tic containers, along with all the 
other waste generated by the Col- 
lege, and it totals between 600,000 
and 900,000 pounds of trash 
per year, according to statistics 
gathered by the College and used 
in their climate action plan to cal- 
culate Juniata’s carbon footprint. 
900,000 pounds is a lot of trash! 

The College does not pile all of 
its trash in the center of campus for 
students, staff, and faculty to see 
and smell. But all of the trash has 
to go somewhere; it may not affect 
us, but it can have serious impacts 
on others. 

Juniata’s trash is hauled away to 
landfills. Those living near land- 
fills face very real consequences 
associated with the high amount 
of waste we generate. A quick In- 
temet search on health effects as- 
sociated with landfills will provide 
links to pages about childhood 





leukemia, birth defects and central 
nervous system disorders, among 
many other health problems. The 
EPA recognizes that gases emit- 
ted from landfills can cause cancer, 
central nervous system disorders 
and respiratory illness if they are 
not properly controlled. 

So should students at Juniata 
feel responsible for the suffer- 
ing of those affected by landfill 
emissions? Not necessarily, but 
they should realize that they are 
a part of the problem, along with 
everyone else. As with stream 
pollution, the College’s contribu- 
tion to landfills and the associated 
health concerns may not be sig- 
nificant on its own. But when ad 
ded to all the other waste contrib- 
uted to a specific landfill, it creates 
a serious problem that can cause 
great harm to innocent people 
“downstream” in the waste dis- 
posal process. 

Juniata as a whole has made 
efforts to reduce the amount of 
waste it produces. Since begin- 
ning its recycling program, the 
College has significantly reduced 
the amount of waste it sends to a 
landfill each year. Juniata also en- 
courages students to use their own 


“Your Family Fun Center 


Glow Bowling 


Friday: 9:00pm—Midnight 
Saturday: 8:00pm-—1:00am 
Sunday: 7:00pm—10: OGpm1 


mugs for coffee, and allows stu- 
dents to bring reusable containers 
to Eagle’s Landing to use for meals 
to-go. 

The College provides these 
and other ways to create less 
waste, but it is up to students to 
make use of these opportunities. 
We need to realize that just as 
we contribute individually to the 
problem, we can contribute indi- 
vidually to the solution. The col- 
lective amount of waste in landfills 


could be significantly lessened if. 


individuals simply reduced the 
amount of trash they throw away. 
And when you think about it, 
there are a lot of things we throw 
away that we could just as easily 
do without from the start. 

Plastic bags from grocery stores, 
disposable utensils and containers 
and individually wrapped food 
items are just a few examples 
of easily avoidable waste. Take 
your own bag to the grocery 
store, buy a cheap set of real sil- 
verware, and get your snacks in 
larger quantities with less pack- 
aging. It’s not that hard, and 
it can help keep serious problems 
from arising for others further 
down the line. 





AIMEE RADIC/JUNIATIAN 
Senior Kevin Whitmire and 
sophomore Jessica Haggerty-Deni- 
son dance in a scene for “Metamor- 
phoses.” Movement is, integral in 
this production. 


11862 William Penn Hwy—Huntingdon, PA 16652 
‘Phone: (814) 643-1399 —Vax: (814) 643-3951 
Email: holidaybowthuntingdon@comeast.net. 
http://www:huntingdenholidaybowi.com 





Coming Soon! 
We will be opening at Noon weekdays 
Watch our web page for weekly. Bowling 
~ and Lunch Specials 


Juniata College Intramural League information on 
our website. Check out the information and sign up 
today 
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According to freshman Emily 
White, the play will involve both 
pre-written and original music. 
“Kate Clark is working off an al- 
bum called Hadestown which is 
folk opera, but we have a lot of 
original stuff too. It’s a lot of folky, 
breezy stuff” said White. 

“We always have really cool 
music for our shows, but we’re 
really expanding with this show,” 
said Makosky. “We found that a 
lot of people could sing, and we 
have a lot of very talented musi- 
cians in our cast.” 

According to Makosky, “In 
particular, Andrew Orsie has 
brought much of his knowledge 
and experience into the show.” 
Orsie will be playing the roles of 
Erisycthalon, Hades, Phaeton and 
Philemon as well as standing i 
n as music director for Metamor- 
phoses. 

Despite the department’s con- 
fidence in the production, Clarke 
admits that she cannot predict ex- 
actly how the audience will react. 

“One of the things that you can’t 
really control is what an audi- 
ence’s reaction is, but I certainly 
hope that people enjoy it, are 
moved by it and think it’s fimny,” 
said Clarke. 

“There’s a lot of comedy and 
a lot of incredibly beautiful writ- 
ing. I think there’s something 
for everyone in this. It’s not one 


. thing, I think it’s going to be 


incredibly cool. I’m really excited 
about it,” said Clarke. 

“Everyone iS so passion- 
ate. That’s something that you 
don’t get with community the- 
atre,” said Lucchini, “Everyone 
wants to be here. Being in that 
environment pushes everyone to 
be the best that they can be.” 

With the raise of an eyebrow 
and a smile, White sums up her 
feelings on Metamorphoses. “It’s 
going to be pretty banging.” 
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Juniata Hall of Fame is highest achievement 
Committee considers multitude of factors in determining the best of the best 


By Mart Fritz 


Every Juniata athlete dreams of 
it. Few, are able to make it a real- 
ity. It’s what all the hard work and 
dedication is for, to know that you 
are one of a small group of athletes 
to say that they’ve done it. 

The Juniata Hall of Fame is 
going on its 17th year in housing 
some of Juniata’s best athletes 
that have excelled at the highest 
level for the blue and gold. Rela- 
tively new, the Hall of Fame room 
is situated on the second level of 
the Kennedy Sports and Recre- 
ational facility looking out towards 
Beeghly Library. 

However, when people think of 
the Hall of Fame, they often for- 
get the importance of the people 
who are making some of these 
difficult decisions. Joe Scialabba, 
who used to be on the committee 
as J-Club Advisory Representa- 
tive from its inception in 1995 un- 
til 1998, was one of those people 
who had to make some of these 
tough decisions. 

“When we started in the 90’s we 
wanted to take a look at the long 
history of athletes who were true 
legends during their college ca- 
reers,” said Scialabba. 

In order to be eligible to make 
the Juniata Hall of Fame, the ath- 
lete has to have been out of school 
for at least ten years. That has been 
a foundation in the criteria of the 
Hall of Fame since its beginnings 
in 1995. “The big thing is that it 
was set up to recognize former 
athletes that have excelled in their 
athletic careers,” said Scialabba. 
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The Hall of Fame room features plaques commemorating those inducted from all eras of Juniata’s respected 
athletic history. The plaques include descriptions of each athlete's accomplishments along with a description 


of the athlete. 


Linda Carpenter, who is Ex- 
ecutive Director of Constituent 
Relations here on campus and 
was once also a part of the Hall 
of Fame committee, says there 
was a lot of time to make up from 
the beginning. 

“The first several years were 
spent catching up because we had 
people from the 20s, 30s, and 40s, 
who have never been inducted,” 
said Carpenter. 

As for the committee, it mostly 
consists of athletes and coaches on 
the athletic staff. 

“Most of the athletic staff who 
are on the committee are appoint- 
ed by the director,” said Carpenter. 
“Usually they are athletes because 
they remember what it was like in 
their time when they were here.” 

Carpenter also said that one im- 
portant thing that people do not 
realize is that anyone can vote. 


“Whether you are a coach, player, 
or even a student at Juniata, any- 
one can have a vote.” 

Inductions into the Hall of Fame 
will take place on a biennial basis 
that started in 2010. That means 
the next five inductions for the Hall 
of Fame will take place in 2012, 
2014, 2016, 2018 and 2020. Each 
induction year the committee may 
select up to five inductees who are 
living or deceased. “Five was the 
number we thought would fit to 
keep us going,” said Scialabba. 

Scialabba also mentioned. that 
there have been years where there 
were less than five inductees who 
were inducted into the Hall of 
Fame. “We have had a couple of 
years Where we have had only four 
or sometimes even three inducted 
in one year.” 

Carpenter also made it clear that 
the actual bylaws to the Hall of 


Fame criteria are in fact subject to 
change. “Now that we have caught 
up, we are making some consider- 
ations right now of changing the 
bylaws so that those four alumni 
representatives, represent the four 
most recent decades,” said Carpen- 
ter. “Those representatives are a lit- 
tle more in tune as to what was go- 
ing on in athletics in their decade.” 

Carpenter believes that in chang- 
ing that would give the committee 
a better representation of some of 
the earlier decades. 

There are many things that go 
into consideration when athletes 
are nominated, but Scialabba be- 
lieves there are certain things that 
need to stand out. 

“We really wanted to recognize 
the on-field performances of these 
athletes, especially ones who were 
multi-sport athletes and who were 
all conference award winners in 


both sports,” said Scialabba. 

Scialabba also said that each 
committee member has their own 
way of picking who deserves to be 
in the Hall of Fame. “We utilize as 
much information as we can and 
the committee is willing to talk 
about candidates and give. ideas 
to why one person is deserving,” 
Scialabba said. 

Perhaps one of the most difficult 
parts to being in the Hall of Fame 
Committee is the toughness of 
deciphering who is deserving and 
who is not. 

“Tt was always difficult because 
you wanted to make sure you 
didn’t miss anybody,” said Scial- 
abba. “You just try and be consis- 
tent year in and year out.” 

Adding to the difficulty is the 
fact that Juniata has had a much 
storied tradition in their athletics. 
“We have had a lot of successful 
programs and particular era’s that 
were stronger,” said Scialabba. 
“You just have to look at it as fairly 
as you can each year.” 

Statistics have made it only 
harder for these committee mem- 
bers to make these decisions. 
“There are so many more statistics 
now in the modern era than there 
were in the 30s, 40s, and 50s,” 
said Scialabba.” 

When. asked what he thinks of 
when thinking of a Juniata Hall of 
Famer Scialabba said, “I think of 
the student athlete who was suc- 
cessful and an athlete who had the 
most impact to their team but also 
was a team leader.” “When you 
think of a sport, this is the person 
who would come to mind.” 





Women’s cross country faces early adversity 


PR’s provide hope for fulfilling preseason ranking 


By CAMERON ANDREW 


Being picked to win a confer- 
ence can be a heavy burden. Then 
add the obstacles of athletes quit- 
ting and injuries. These factors can 
cause teams to falter and fall off. 
For this women’s cross country 
team this has not been the case. 

In mid august the team was 
picked in the annual preseason poll 
to be the eventual winners of the 
Landmark Conference. 

However, factored into this poll 
were a number of athletes who 
now are no longer members of 
the team. 

“We never really take [the polls] 
too seriously, and it also probably 
wasn’t too accurate because it had 
a lot of people on the team that are 
now not on the team,” said senior 
Mary Howser. 

“Tt was a combination of just 
quitting and another runner was 
abroad so she wasn’t able to run 
and she couldn’t get the summer 
workouts in,” continued Howser. 

Not only this, but Howser her- 
self, a senior leader, has been hurt 
since last year and has yet to com- 
pete to a race thus far. 

“T am getting back to running. 
I probably won’t be competing 
this cross country season but I 
hope to be back for track season,” 
said Howser. 

Despite all of these setbacks 
the Eagles are still determined to 


push themselves to be the best that 
the can. 

“T wouldn’t say it has affected 
us too much. We still have a re- 
ally great team and a lot of po- 
tential. And the polls are never 
100 percent accurate anyways,” 
Howser said. 

The Eagles returned a number 
of strong runners in senior Casey 
Hoffman, junior Caroline Morgan 
and sophomore Katrina Woods. 

“Katrina Woods has been get- 
ting a lot of [personal record] re- 
cently and continuously improving 
which is great. Casey Hoffman and 
Caroline Morgan both had recent 
PR’s [personal records]on the 6K,” 
said Howser. 

Even though the team has had 
had some setbacks they have con- 
tinued to run well and work well as 
a cohesive unit. 

Runners are racing alone to 
set the best time, without a com- 
bined team effort, there can be 
no success. 

“T’ve really like the closeness of 
the team and the fact that everyone 
can push each other,” said Howser. 
“Three of the freshman girls, Alys- 
sa [Cousins], Courtney [Peterson] 
and Haley [Schneider] are all run- 
ning around the same times so they 
are able, even though they just met 
each other this fall, are able to 
push each other and I think that is 
really great.” 

With the runners still on the 


team running well, the Eagles have 
put the early season predictions 
and obstacles behind them and are 
focused on running. 

“T think overall, the team has 
been doing really well. They just 
had their first 6K this past weekend 
[Sep. 24] so a lot of the freshman 
that was different for them to run 
a longer race,” Howser said. “Be- 
cause before all of the races were 
5K’s. So they will be getting used 
to running the 6K after this.” 

Now that the team has their feet 
back underneath them and have 
begun to really hit their own stride 
they have started to look forward 
to their Landmark Conference race 
on Oct. 29. 

“Tt’s the big important meet 
that we have, the other ones are 
important because of training, but 
this is one where is counts,” said 
Howser. “From here on out it is 
just putting the work in, getting 
every thing done and just doing 
what you are supposed to do to get 
to Landmarks.” 

The Landmark Meet polls no 
longer matter and it’s up to runners 
to perform and extend their season. 

Based on how: they have per- 
formed thus far, it seems as if 
the Eagles still have a legitimate 
chance to make a run at the title. 

“Honestly I’m not really sure, 
but I’d say we can still finish in 
the top two or three teams,” said 


Howser. “Tt’s normally all up in the 


air, you can guess all you want but 
really it all depends on the day of 
the race and anything can happen.” 

The Eagles never let any of 
the adversity that they faced af- 
fect them, focusing on what they 
can control and not the things 
they can’t. 

As the Landmark Conference 
Meet quickly approaches the 
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The women of the cross country team take to the track at Knox Stadium. 
The team has been affected by injuries, but strong individual performanc- 
es have weathered the injury bug as the team prepares for future meets. 


team can only focus on improv- 
ing and leaving it all out there. 
“We are ready for Landmarks,” 
said Howser. 

The Eagles next contest is Oct. 
15 at the Gettysburg Invitational. 
This will be the last practice before 
they take on the rest of the Land- 
mark Conference at the Landmark 
Championships on Oct. 29. 
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By Curis BEALL 


When buying something online, 
like a cool shirt or a nice pair of 
sneakers, you’re not really sure 
how it is going to look on you— 
so you go to the store to try them 
out. This is what recruiting is like. 
In shopping, you try to see what 
sneaker is the best fit. Recruiting is 
to see what player is the best fit for 
the program, and vice versa. 

First year head football coach 
Tim Launtz knows the importance 
of recruiting and how it helps 
build the team and the future of 
a program. 

“I believe that gives a recruit 
the opportunity to see the real dy- 
namic of the college, you know to 
see how his future teammates act, 
how they really are as people, the 
activities they’re involved in. Also, 
to see if they will relate with the 
type of students we have at Juniata 
College,” said Launtz. 

Although recruiting visits are 
meant to be enjoyable and excit- 
ing both for athletes and recruits, 
there are precautionary measures 
and responsibilities that coaches 
inform their players of before the 
process begins. 

In the school “Pathfinder,” it 
states that each student is respon- 
sible for any visitors and their 


behaviors. Coach Launtz applies 
this rule to recruiting. “We inform 
our recruiters the same thing. This 
isn’t about bringing a recruit here 
and them having a decadent time. 
There’s a purpose behind this, and 
we inform our players they are 
responsible and exercise extreme 
caution when they have a recruit,” 
said Launtz. 

Coaches usually have methods 
of making sure their recruits have 
the best Juniata experience while 
they are here. A big part of this is 
who the recruit will be matched 
up with. Launtz bases each host- 
recruit match up on personality. 

“You put a guy with a recruit 
that you feel that they will relate 
and who will give them very hon- 
est answers. Sometimes you put 
guys together from the same area. 
There are many variables that goes 
into deciding who to put a recruit 
with,” said Launtz. 

Athletes have many options of 
what to do when hosting a recruit. 
There is the typical way of bring- 
ing arecruit to a party and to show 
them a good time, hoping they will 
decide to come here to keep having 
a good time. 

Another way to do so is to have 
a team activity. This incorporates 
the recruits with the team to see if 
he or she fits with the team rather 
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than simply going to a party. This 
is what the women’s volleyball 
team does. 

“We keep it simple. We actually 
have a movie night. First we intro- 
duce them to the men’s volleyball 
team so they can get to know other 
people on campus. We just go back 
and chill and watch a movie. We 
try to get to know the personalities 
of the recruit to see if they will fit 
with our program. We try to make 
it as normal as possible,” said ju- 
nior Kelsey Fuller. 

The football team also tries to 
incorporate their recruits with the 
team. Throughout the day recruits 
have a tour of the campus and then 
eat lunch with some members of 
the team. 

This is where parents and re- 
cruits ask questions of current 
members of the team to get a bet- 
ter feel for what life as a Juniata 
student-athlete is really like. 

“We take [the recruits] to lunch. 
[During this time, there are] a lot of 
personal questions from the player, 
their parents ask questions, what 
we like about the coaches, what 
we like about the school, it’s also 
a lot about what I like personally 
about the school,” said junior wide 
receiver Julian Valdiserri. 

After lunch and all of the ques- 
tions, the parents usually leave 
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Athletes play major role in attracting recruits 
Players pursue prospective teammates in opportunity to contribute outside the lines 


their child in the care of the recruit- 
ing player. “It becomes more of a 
personal experience. We gather all 
of the recruits at night so they can 
become friends with the other re- 
cruits as well as the upperclassmen 
then we just hang out all night. 
Depending on the night, we go to 
parties and hang out with them. 
We make sure that they are respon- 
sible, and being their host we are 
responsible for our recruits and we 
make sure that they don’t get in 
trouble,” said Valdiserri. 

When a player is told that they 
will be hosting a recruit, some 
people might take it as a burden, 
just more work for them to do 
or a damper on their social life; 
however, many players see it as a 
great opportunity. 

“T look forward to doing it, I 
want to benefit the team and help 
the team out. So, when the coaches 
come to me and say they need a 
recruit, I kind of look forward to 
meeting a recruit and doing my 
best to get them to come to Junia- 
ta,” said Valdiserri. 

Junior Ryan Edley, a member of 
the baseball team on campus, also 
likes to see the brighter side of re- 
cruiting. “I have to act professional 
when I see their parents and I look 
my best. Then [the parents] say 
goodbye. Then we take down Ju- 


niata, piece by piece, I take them to 
parties that I feel would be appro- 
ptiate for them to hang out in. We 
go and if he likes it then we stay, if 
he’s not then we jump to the next 
party. An appropriate party would 
be one that he would have the best 
time at,” said Edley. 

Although honesty and ensuring 
a player will fit well at Juniata is 
paramount in the process, some re- 
cruiters may do whatever is neces- 
sary to ensure a player will come to 
their school. : 

“Tm going to say they lied a lit- 
tle bit. It wasn’t their fault though. 
I mean if] was in their shoes look- 
ing back, I’d probably do the same 
thing,” said freshman quarterback 
Ward Udinski. 

“T would definitely say I’m bi- 
ased, but at the same time you 
have to be biased if you’re recruit- 
ing. Compared to our other com- 
petition, our school is looked down 
upon. So the small things that we 
have that are positive, we got to 
make them big,” said Valdiserri. 

Although it can often be a sen- 
sitive process, recruiting brings 
potential college athletes and their 
future teammates together. It is a 
time for current players, coaches, 
and future athletes to test the wa- 
ters and hopefully find the best fit 
for all parties involved. 





International students pursue varsity athletics 
Visitors acclimate to America through sport while bringing their own unique backgrounds 


By Jor PLuMER 


The student sits on a plane, 
inbound to New York’s John F. 
Kennedy Airport. As the plane de- 
scends, thoughts of being a world- 
renowned sports star swim in his 
head and a smile slides across his 
face. America; the land of oppor- 
tunity, and a high-risk, high-re- 
ward playing field in the world of 
professional sports. 

Well, the more likely scenario is 
that Juniata’s international students 
are departing their home countries 
to bask in Juniata’s rich academic 
environment. Nonetheless, a few 
foreign students will be experienc- 
ing the college through both the 
studious and athletic standpoints. 

So how do these athletes find 
their way onto the teams? The 
recruiting process internationally 
is almost nonexistent. Head ten- 
nis coach Beth Bleil said, “It’s 
minimal. What I do is contact the 
Center for International Education 
to see if any of their internationals 
play tennis. We have a good op- 
portunity of getting internationals 
because tennis is an international 
sport. So I reach out and try to get 
them while they are here.” 

Dan Dubois, the head coach of 
Juniata’s men’s soccer team, noted 
a similar experience. “A lot of in- 
ternationals that we recruit are peo- 
ple that have found the college and 
have shown an interest in soccer,” 
said Dubois. “We try to see who is 
serious about competing and who 
just wants to play.” 

The international students bring 
varying types of experience from 
their home countries. One exam- 
ple of this is men’s soccer player 
Rubén Trujillo, from Quito, Ec- 
uador. His athletic background 


comes from both school and club 
play. “In Ecuador it was mostly a 
club that’s called GRAF. It’s basi- 
cally a school of soccer that was 
founded by Gustavo Rueda,” Tru- 
jillo said, “We’ve played the top 
teams of our national league in 
some championships.” 

The impact of the  inter- 
national students is not to be 
underestimated. 

“Rubén comes in with a lot of 
experience playing defense. Even 
though he’s only been here for a 
year, he brings a lot of calmness to 
his game, Dubois said.” 

Trujillo has played in five games 
this season and started one of them 
in the backfield. 

Dubois also spoke of freshman 
midfielder William Kim, from 
Seoul, South Korea. 

“He is an excellent attacking 
player. He’ll have to learn a bit 
about the position, because we 
play differently than he did in high 
school. He’s going to be an excep- 
tional player for us for the next 
four years,” Dubois said. 

The tennis team has also been 
impacted by four very talented 
players. Daisuke Miyakoshi from 
Hyogo, Japan, is currently playing 
number one singles and doubles 
for the men’s side. His team- 
mate, Clarence Yeung from Hong 
Kong, China, is the number eight 
seeded player, and participates in 
number six singles and number 
three doubles. 

The women’s team features two 
players from Germany. Stepha- 
nie Steinhauer is from Spall, 
Germany, and Lisa Hauptman is 
from Lorsch. Steinhauer is the 
one seed and Hauptman is the two 
seed; they play together in the one 
doubles spot. 
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International students, Ruben Trujillo and William Kim, play an important role as members of the Juniata Men’s 
Soccer team. Trujillo and Kim are two of the internationals who are contributing to Juniata athletics this fall. 


Many coaches will say they do 
not play favorites based on the ath- 
letes’ time at Juniata. “If they’re 
here for a semester, most likely we 
are in season,” said Bleil, “and if 
they’re in our top six, they get to 
play. Playing time in tennis is de- 
cided by order of strength.” Stein- 
hauer will only be here for one se- 
mester, yet she is the number one 
singles player. 

Dubois’ stance was similar. He 
said, “Their playing time is earned. 
If they’ll help the team be in a bet- 
ter position to win matches, then 
they get the same opportunity. If 
they’re only here for a year and 


they don’t work that hard, there 


won’t be a lot of playing time for 
them.” 

Sometimes there can be a lan- 
guage barrier when international 
athletes are new to an English 
speaking team, but Trujillo, from 
the Spanish-speaking Ecuador, did 
not find it to be an inconvenience. 
“Tt was a problem in the beginning 
to adopt the specific words they 
use to talk on the field, but it hasn’t 
been a big thing,” Trujillo said. 

Steinhauer has had some dif- 
ficulty adjusting to the intensity 
of collegiate American athletics. 
She said, “It’s been very difficult. 
In Germany, sports are separate 
from -university, so you play for 


your town mostly. You practice 
two hours per week. And here it’s 
two hours per day. We don’t even 
have a campus at home, it’s totally 
different. In Germany they don’t 
take it so seriously, it’s just having 
a good time.” 

Overall, many international 
students are pleased with their 
experience competing for Juniata 
athletics. “I’m glad I came here,” 
said Trujillo, “Juniata was my first 
option when they gave me the 
choice. I investigated and found 
out they had a soccer team, and 
since I learned that, I just knew I 
had to get.on the team. I made that 
goal and I’m glad I got it.” 
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JC athletes on the road 


Players reveal an overlooked aspect of team life 


By Diwirri Ross 





Juniatia sports teams are con- 
stantly on the road throughout 
the year and the mini bus be- 
comes their second home during 
the season. Although the main 
focus of each expedition is the 
match waiting at the end of the 
road, there is a lot more that goes 
with those road trips than just the 
games themselves. 

One of the great parts about 
traveling is that athletes get to go 
places that they may not have gone 
otherwise. A large part of the col- 
lege sports experience is getting 
to see different places and Juniata 
student athletes certainly cover 
a good bit of ground during their 
time here. 

“The basketball team is going 
to Canada this year so I’m pretty 
excited about that. It is going to 
be a really long drive, but it will 
be worth it. I hear Ottawa is pretty 
nice so it will be a new experience 
that I really look forward to,” said 
sophomore Luke Mellott. Each 
year there are new trips teams go 
on along with some annual ones, 
like the baseball team’s spring 
training in Florida. 

“Going to Florida last year was a 
fun experience for me. Having the 
opportunity to hang out with my 
teammates over spring break was 
great,” said sophomore baseball 


player Dan Gray. 

Although all people can rec- 
ognize the destination aspect of 
travel, a big part of those trips that 
is overlooked by many outsiders 
is the ride there. Sitting down for 
hours at time in close proximity to 
one’s teammates is draining and 
players all have their own unique 
ways of dealing with passing the 
long stretches of time as quickly 
as possible. 

‘Til usually just throw some 
music on for the ride. It gets me 
pumped up and also makes the 
ride go by quicker,” said Gray. 
Other teams bring entertain- 
ment for the whole team rather 
than just individually bringing 
something along. 

“We will usually have a movie 
playing on the bus for those longer 
trips. The movie speeds the trip up 
for me. Sometimes I will just take a 
nap. By the time I wake up we are 
usually almost there,” said Mellott. 

While there are ways to try to 
get mentally prepared for games 
that are far away, the majority of 
athletes still say it is harder to get 
pumped for them. Some believe it 
is a result of stiff legs while others 
blame it on not having as many 
fans. Regardless of the reason, it is 
a general consensus that it takes a 
lot more effort and concentration 
to win on the road than at home. 

“T would definitely say it is a lot 


different from playing at home. 
You never know what type of en- 
vironment you will be walking 
into so you have to be prepared 
for anything. Over the years I have 
learned how to prepare myself to 
go on the road so it comes second 
nature now,” said junior field hock- 
ey player Jill McNeish. 

“JT always find it harder to have 
to get right off of the bus and play. 
You have to make a conscious ef- 
fort to’ focus mentally. Also, we 
have way less fans on the road 
so we have to rely on each other 
to provide the energy,” said Gray. 
While many athletes agree road 
games are more difficult to pre- 
pare for due to uncontrollable 
conditions— energy of the crowd, 
length of the trip— some take 
them in stride. _ 

“J don’t mind road games too 
much, It takes a little while for the 
legs to loosen up, but after that it is 
not too bad. Crowds can be pretty 
nasty sometimes, but that makes it 
even better when we can pull off a 
win. Also a lot of our parents travel 
with us so we usually have some 
familiar faces in the crowd, which 
helps,” said Mellott. 

While the majority of athletes 
would rather play at home, some 
really memorable moments of- 
ten come out of these trips. Some 
moments are funny while others 
are just bizarre, but they are all 
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The men’s soccer team loads two vans for their away game Oct. 11. 
Teams get well acquainted with life on the road over the course of the 


fall season. 


memorable nonetheless. 

“J remember last year when we 
played Goucher in Baltimore, our 
bus driver got us stuck in the park- 
ing lot. There were huge mounds 
of snow behind us and to the right 
of us so we were kind of wedged 
in. Our bus driver just couldn’t 
get us out. It felt like we were 
stuck there for a solid half hour,” 
said Mellott. 

“Last year in Florida we started 
a little team prank. We would lean 
buckets of water on guys’ doors 
so when they opened it the buck- 
et would tip over. We made sure 
to clean everything up after, but 


it was well worth the clean up,” 
said Gray. 

“T don’t really have one moment 
from a trip, but we tend to get lost 
relatively often. I’m not sure why, 
but that has definitely happened 
on more than one occasion,” 
said McNeish. 

Juniata student athletes will con- 
tinue to travel and compile stories 
they will remember forever— not 
just the wins and losses. These 
long road trips are a vital part of 
the Juniata College athletic experi- 
ence and they ensure that alumni 
will always remember their time in 
blue and gold. 





Wrestling with a 
wrestling program 


Student opinion supports reinstatement 


By Ros Scaurrz 


Champions, athletic heroes and 
records come and go just like the 
final seconds expire in a playoff 
game. While the players within 
a sport often fade into the depths 
of history and are soon forgotten, 
the sport itself that these athletes 
share remains. 

The Juniata wrestling program 
is a faint memory for many fac- 
ulty members and most students 
are probably unaware of the 
program’s existence, which had 
a rich history and held many re- 
cords including multiple Juniata 
Hall of Fame inductees. 

However, despite the strength 
of the wrestling team, it was 
discontinued in the fall of 1996 
alongside golf, swimming, and 
tennis. These programs were 
dropped due to budgetary reasons 
and the need to act in accordance 
with federal Title IX regulations. 

While the sport is no lon- 

‘ger on campus, some students 
believe both the college and 
athletes would benefit from 
its resurrection. 

“Tf 1 could wrestle and play vol- 
leyball at the same time I would,” 
said sophomore Ben Krouse, 
who wrestled in high school. 
“The sport tests you mentally and 
physically and I would really like 
to see how coach Smith could 
tailor his workouts to a wrestling 
program,” said Krouse. 

Students at Juniata would wel- 
come the wrestling program as 
another way to support athletics 
at the college both through atten- 
dance and participation. 

“Not only would I attend the 


matches, I would be perform- 
ing in these duals representing 
the school,” said senior Erick 
Wilson. Some non-athletes also 
believe that having a wrestling 
team would provide something 
fun to watch. 

“T mean sure why not?” said se- 
nior Katie Graves when asked if 
she would attend home matches. 
Although some students would 
fully support a wrestling team, not 
everyone feels similarly, 

“My high school wrestling pro- 
gram had state champions but no 
one really showed much school 
spirit or ever went to match- 
es,” said senior Tristan Reid. “I 
can’t imagine it would be much 
different here.” 

Despite mixed beliefs about 
the re-addition of wrestling, 
members of the Juniata commu- 
nity believe that the addition of 
wrestling would not only give 
students another way to support 
their school but they feel it would 


create more revenue for 
the school. 
“This wrestling program 


would bring in more revenue to 
our athletic department. It 
would provide students and 
faculty with a new and excit- 
ing sport to watch,” said Krouse. 
“Wrestling has’ been an up-and- 
coming sport for the past few 
years and I feel Juniata needs 
something like this to liven up 
campus culture.” 

Although the Juniata wrestling 
program is a thing of the past and 
its return is not actively being 
considered, some students hope it 
will be back one day for both so- 
cial and athletic purposes. 
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Junior Myrl Hersh and sophomore Christian Coughlin demonstrate defense techniques at a club meeting in the 
Kennedy Sports and Recreation Center. The club has seen increased participation and hopes to grow in the 


future. 


Mixed martial arts club on campus 
Students’ dedication leads to increased participation 


By Ros ScauLtz 


The first rule of fight club 
clearly states that “You don’t talk 
about fight club.” Luckily Juniata’s 
Mixed Martial Arts (MMA) club 
doesn’t follow this rule because 
with recent improvements and ad- 
ditions the club is quickly causing 
campus wide chatter. 

While upgrades and new equip- 
ment aren’t currently in place, 
plans to purchase new materials 
and improve existing items are in 
the works. 

“We haven’t purchased any 
equipment yet, but we can expect 
more boxing gloves, shin pads, 
hand wraps and possibly a grap- 
pling dummy if we feel like going 
crazy,” said club president junior 
Dan O’Neill. 

“Coach Smith got us a new 
heavy bag and speed bag, which 
was really nice of him. The heavy 
bag in particular really helps with 
our training,” said O’Neill. 

The MMA club meets from 


7-8 pm in the mat room Monday 
through Friday and each night has 
a different emphasis on what will 
be taught and practiced. These 
programs range from boxing and 
kickboxing to ladies night and sub- 
mission wrestling. 

Although the club focuses on 
different technical styles of fight- 
ing each night, it also makes sure 
participants meet their own goals 
while also pushing members to 
complete a full body workout: 

“My favorite part about the club 
was seeing the look of accomplish- 
ment on everyone’s face at the end 
of every practice,” said former 
member Camron Keshavarz ’11. 
“One of my most frequent quotes 
was, ‘If you can’t do the exercise, 
cheat, but don’t stop working.’ I 
could write a book on all the corny 
sayings I had to motivate people,” 
said Keshavarz. 

The club has a vigorous but flex- 
ible schedule that allows students 
to participate whenever they can. 

[Attendance] varies from day 


to day. Friday kickboxing is pretty 
successful and we get about eight 
people for that,” said O’Neill. “The 
fewer students we have the more 
individualized instruction we can 
give. Still, I would like attendance 
to increase in every session.” 

The future of the club seems to 
be bright and the club is on the 
right path to increasing attendance. 

“T would love to see the club 
flourish. More members is always 
a good thing because the club is 
dependent on knowledge of mar- 
tial arts,” said Keshavarz. 

“Higher attendance is always a 
main goal of the club. The more 
people you’re training with, the 
more styles of martial arts you are 
exposed too, A more ambitious 
goal of mine is starting somewhat 
of a competition team. We have 
some really good talent in the 
club,” said O’Neill. 

The MMA club has dedicated 
members and leaders, which has 
allowed it to thrive and see the im- 
provements it has so far this year. 
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The Top Ten Differences between Steve Jobs and Charlie Sheen 


. You can force quit Apple applications. You can’t force quit Charlie Sheen. 

. That one night Steve Jobs left an unreleased iPhone 4 at the bar. Charlie 
Sheen- well he left his dignity. 

. Steve Jobs created error messages to stop you from doing something 
stupid. Charlie sees the message, does a line and keeps on going. 

. Charlie Sheen was on “Two and a Half Men.” Steve Jobs did the work 
of two and a half men. 


. For Steve Jobs it was always about iPods, iPads and iPhones. 
For Charlie Sheen it’s always been a lot of “iCantquits.” 


. Steve Jobs made devices you keep in your pants. Charlie Sheen couldn’t 
keep it in his pants. 


. To Apple, Steve Jobs is irreplaceable. To CBS, it was Ashton Kutcher- 
Eiouaienia said. . 


6 
7 
8. You have to wait in line for Apple products. Charlie Sheen does lines. 
9 
0 
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. Steve Jobs drank Coke. Charlie Sheen snorts it. 


. Steve Jobs used the names of preunerye cats for his operating systems. 
Charlie Sheen likes their blood. 
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Tired of those terrible nights at East? 
Sick of going to Sunday 
brunch hungover? Well, try the 
Juniata-sponsored Sober Kit! Includes: 








Beer Goggle Goggles 


Corrective lenses for the drunken nights 


Drunk Text/Call Proofer 
No more embarrassing expiainations! 
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‘Do you know where the above picture was taken? Send your guess to “The Juniatian” at 
juniatian@juniata.edu. 





Stabilizing Insoles 
Keeps you from ipping aver! 


And Much More for only $19.99! 


Dowt trust us? Read 
T can see clearly now, the beer is gone?’ 
Said singer Johany Nash. 
“tye bad upto 70 percent jess bruises since 
x purchasing the Sober Kit!” 
“) kept my gitiriend wih fis package!” 
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Tapping student interests: FISHNs don’t have to be a chore 


From chemistry of wine to sexuality and literature, required liberal arts credits contain options 


By ALLISON BLUMLING 


From French literature to 


fine dining to fairy tales, the 
College’s curriculum offers a 
diverse array of course topics 
designed to fulfill the liberal arts 
requirements needed to earn a 
Juniata undergraduate degree. 

In addition to the courses 
contained in a _ student’s 
individual POE, they must 
complete ten distribution courses 
under five designations: fine arts 
(F), international studies (1), 
social sciences (S), humanities 
(H) and natural sciences (N). In 
three of these five areas, one or 
both of the courses taken must 
be at the 300 level or have a 
prerequisite. 

One of the upper-level ‘N’ 


credits commonly used to fulfill 
these is a wine chemistry course 
taught by Dr. Peter Baran, 
associate professor of chemistry. 
“This class gives students 
hands-on experience learning 
about the chemical processes 
behind the creation of wine,” 
he ‘said. “I teach chemistry of 
wine such that students who 
never had chemistry or had one 
year of chemistry in high school 
can still understand what those 
compounds in wine are.” 
“Because I’m a chemistry 
major, I kind of wish. there 
was a little bit more chemistry 


_involved with it, but for people 


that aren’t chemistry majors it’s 


definitely low-key with just the 


Standardized test prep 
How to gear up for the GREs, MCATs and LSATs 


By Brsste WEISMAN 


Each year, thousands of stu- 
dents nationwide sign up to take 
the Graduate Record Examina- 
tions (GRE), the Medical Col- 
lege Admission Test (MCAT) or 
the Law School Admission Test 
(LSAT). The commitment to grad- 
uate school, medical school or law 
school invites the pressures of pre- 
paring for these enduring standard- 
ized tests, which hope to capture 
your capacity as a student. Many 
‘students become anxious in prepa- 
ration for such largely important 
exams. However, at Juniata there 
are several suggestions made by 
professors and students to help you 
get prepared. 

“T found that I wasn’t as stressed 
for the test because I had started 
studying earlier,” said senior Lau- 
ren Chambers who took the GRE 
in September. “So start studying 
early. If you only open the book 
a month in advance, you will be 
completely overwhelmed; not only 
because it’s ‘the big GRE’ but be- 
cause there is so much to make 
sure that you know.” 

In addition to studying early, 
taking constructive courses could 
lessen your level. of stress overall 
and prepare you more proficiently. 

“The cultural analysis and inter- 
disciplinary colloquia courses are 
valuable because there are a lot of 
comparative analyses being made, 
challenging texts are read and vo- 
cabulary is being expanded,” said 


Sarah May Clarkson, director of 
Academic Support Services and 
lecturer in English. 

“Any writing intensive course is 
helpful,” said Clarkson. “T’ll give a 
shout out to any of the history fac- 
ulty who are having students use 
multiple types of sources, write 
document-based questions and 
responses, do a lot of intensive re- 
search and write and revise. I think 
all of these processes are good and 
useful.” 

In a similar light, Dr. Jack Bar- 
low, Charles A. Dana professor 
of politics, said, “I also think that 
the appropriate preparation for [the 
LSAT] in particular has to do with 
taking courses that are rigorous 
and challenging, and doing that 
consistently throughout college.” 

“IT know Jack Barlow would 
say take a foreign language for the 
LSAT, and I would say the same 
thing for the GREs,” said Clarkson. 
“T think the mental gymnastics of 
{learning a foreign language] are 
so hugely beneficial. The benefits, 
I have to believe, are so manifest 
for these tests because you have to 
interpret things in different ways 
and you have to translate things. 
I think the study of a foreign lan- 
guage at the college level helps 
you to do that.” ; 

Also, there are test prep cours- 
es offered here to aid students 
in their planning for the GRE 
as well as the MCAT. Finan- 


> see TEST PREP page 3 


general interest in wine,” said 
senior Andrew Ickes. 

“Over the last ten or twelve 
years wine making is really 
blooming in Pennsylvania, 
so I wanted to offer students 
something practical they could 
do if they decide to do farming 
here,” said Baran. “T also thought 
that wine making is a good thing 
because it teaches the culture 
which is associated with drinking 
of wine. Because drinking of 
wine something very different 
than drinking other beverages 
like beer. I like drinking beer, 
but it’s a different approach than 
drinking wine, really.” 

Another class that transcends 


from students’ minds to their 





stomachs is offered through the 
history department, concerning 
the history of food. “One 
of the courses that I started 
teaching early in my career 
here was a called ‘The New 
South;’ and from the first time 
I taught that class, I assigned a 
cookbook for the very final thing 
that we read,” said Dr. James 
Tuten, assistant professor of 
history. “So we’d do that in class 
and then that night we would 
have the New South potluck. 
The students were all supposed 
to cook their own thing, then 
they’d come to my house and we 
would have this meal that was a 
always a lot of fun.” 

In designing his new course, 


Boys in Bras 


Tuten decided to combine this 
potluck idea with a transnational 
perspective on food. Any 
student can take it to fulfill an H 
distribution requirement. 

“Of the twenty students that 
are in the class [this semester] 
they probably come from ten 
or twelve departments. It’s a 
pretty rich and diverse array, I 
always think it’s been one of 
the fun elements of the course,” 
said Tuten. “And we certainly 
try to draw upon these different 
things - Dr. Hark from chemistry | 
has always given up a day of 
his time to come in and give 
an introductory demonstration 


> see FISHN page 6 
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Colleges Against Cancer hosted the Bra fashion show from in Baker Refectory on Thursday, October 27, 
2011 for Breast Cancer Awareness. Left: Junior, Ryan Edley, had no shame dancing in front of campus in his 
sexy beaded bra. Right: Senior, Sam Hulse, also got into the action showing off his bedazzled bra. 


Juniata embraces internationals 
Visiting students come from outside the exchange program 


By Corey Lacey 


Over the - years, students 
outside of Juniata’s traditional 
exchange program have .been 
given the opportunity to 
experience a world outside of 
their native country and learn 
American culture. This has been 
a unique occasion for students 
who live in countries that the 
College does not have a. direct 
exchange program for American 
students to visit. 


Classifying as non-degree 
students, these international 
students generally visit Juniata 
for one semester or the whole 
year and are not here to receive 
a degree. 

“They [non-degree students] 
usually come to us through 
outside. organizations and 
all these different kind -.of 
educational organizations,” said 
Kati Csoman, assistant dean of 
international programs. “Most 
of these students who come on 


“not limited to, 


these programs are coming from 
not wealthy families at all.” 
Many of these non-profit 
organizations provide _ state 
department funding for 
international students to 
come to America. These 
organizations include but are 
International 
Research & Exchanges Board 
(IREX), World Learning 
and Institute of International 


> see INTERNATIONAL page 7 
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2 News & FEATURES 


By RAE LYN LAYNE 


Social Dancing Club (SDC) is 
an interactive club, which allows 
students to get involved in social 
dancing. The club offers an envi- 
ronment where students of all skill 
levels can learn how to dance. 

“The Social Dancing Club was 
originally started by Matt Lovell, 
Susan Peters and Katy Weyforth. 
A professor who went by the 
name ‘Huck’ used to teach East 
Coast and Lindy Hop on Mon- 
day nights in the Ballroom. When 
he retired, the three went through 
the paperwork to get funding 
and basically learned off of each 
other. What we teach today has 
mostly been passed down from 
these folks,” said senior Sarah Mc- 
Cann, president of SDC. 

SDC is a unique and carb burn- 
ing night filler that gets students 
up and moving. The club not 
only offers an opportunity for 

students to pick up a new hobby, 
but also a new venue in which to 
socialize. 

“Tt’s a safe environment; danc- 
ing can be intimidating and so- 
cializing can be intimidating in a 
world of technology, so it’s a very 
safe and fun practice,” said senior 
Sara Holtzinger. 

“T think the interesting thing 


about Social Dancing Club is that 
you’re learning a skill while you’re 
there but it’s a different way to re- 
late to your peers. You’re there 

and you dance with a boy so in- 
stead of just chatting on the Inter- 
net you’re physically touching, 
talking and having conversations, 
so it’s very social,” said Holtzinger 

Dancing appears to be hard to 
pick up to the average observer; 
however, the club welcomes danc- 
ers of all skill levels. 

“T couldn’t dance at all when 
I signed up,” said senior Michael 
Huffaker, who is now the treasurer 
of SDC. 

Currently one of the designated 
teachers for the club, Huffaker 
has climbed the ranks of the club 
since first joining. “I joined my 
freshman year at the beginning 
of the year, [I] saw it at lobster 
fest, signed up and went to the first 
meeting. We didn’t do very 
much; we just learned one turn 
that we did over and over again. 
It was a lot of fun and I met some 
people, which is what I wanted 
to do. I liked dancing, I liked 
music, so I decided I’d come 
back,”-said Huffaker. 

“When I was a freshman my in- 
bound leader had mentioned that 
she was apart of it, so I looked 
for it at lobster fest and signed up. I 
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have been doing itnow for 3 years,” 
said junior Robert Parker. During 
those three years, Parker has slowly 
advanced his skills through attend- 
ing club activities. 

The main dancing focus in SDC 
is East Coast swing. “We start out 
with just basic East Coast swing 
and then we start to learn more ad- 
vanced moves,” said Parker. 

“That [East Coast swing] is 
what the teachers at the time 
knew and this year most of what 
we know is East Coast swing, but 
we’ve actually branched out a little 
bit more,” said Huffaker 

Aside from weekly meetings 
on campus, the club also travels 
to State College and other colleges 
for some dances. 

“We take a lot of trips up to 
state college,” says Holtzinger, 
“We have social dancing clubs 
from Lycoming and different 
places coming to us as well so 
we’re sharing and connecting with 
schools. We have a lot of bonding 

time and we make a lot of 
great friends because we’re not 
just dancing. We do things like 
a movie night, we’ve also done 
a retreat to Groves Farm and it’s 
just a great chance to bond.” 

“J think it’s a lot of fun, it’s a 


> see DANCING page 5 
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Juniata students learn to shake a leg with Social Dancing Club 
RSO offers encouraging environment for East Coast swing, Lindy Hop, Blues enthusiasts 





Junior Robert Parker and freshman Rebecca Brumbaugh practice their 
dance moves. The swing dance club meets every Monday night. 





Administration welcomes latest addition of professor Brundage 
New adjunct instructor enters JC art department scene to teach beginning drawing course 


By DiANnE NGUYEN 


Professor Susan Marie 

Brundage, lecturer in art, came 
to Juniata College as an adjunct 
professor teaching Beginning 
Drawing. 
_ Brundage’s interest in art 
began at an young age. “I have 
been interested in art, in making 
art and looking at art since I was 
a little kid. In some way, that’s 
how I defined myself from an 
early age,” said Brundage. 

“My earliest memory is 
watching .my sister color, and 
she was seven years older than 
me, but when you’re a little kid, 
you don’t realize that.” Brundage 
recalls how well her sister could 
color, and she practiced until she 
could color just as well. “I kind 
of had this thing where I would 
just work and work until I could 
color exactly like her. 

For her undergraduate 
education, Brundage studied and 
received her Bachelor of Fine 
Arts at the University of Texas 
in Austin. She went on to receive 
her Master of Fine Arts at the 
Massachusetts College of Art 
and Design. 

Surprisingly, Brundage did not 
always envision herself teaching 
art to others. “It’s only recently 
that I started teaching art. I’ve 
always defined myself as a 
visual artist and found that I had 
a desire to share my enthusiasm 
for art with other people, and 
then I only recently focused 
at ... educating others,” said 
Brundage. 

Before teaching at Juniata 
College, Brundage was the 
Emerging Artist in Residence at 
Penn State Altoona during the 


spring of 2011. While there, she | 









taught a painting class. Brundage 
was also a teaching assistant at 
Bucknell University. 

When asked why she chose 
to teach at Juniata, Brundage 
said, “I was attracted to the 
position because of being a 
teaching assistant’ at Bucknell. 
I’m familiar with that liberal 
arts environment ... I like the 
interdisciplinary kind of climate 
that is on a small liberal arts 
school.” 

“For me, the biggest thing that 
I hope to accomplish is to have 
students recognize that they 
have the capacity for creative 
expression. A lot of people say, 
‘Oh, I can’t draw. I can only draw 
stick figures ...’” said Brundage. 
“T want to sort of open their eyes 
to that ability within them and 
help them expand their range of 
communicating rather than just 








communicating verbally.” 

Before Brundage arrived on 
campus, a Beginning Drawing 
course was not available at 
Juniata. A search committee was 
formed within the art department 
and in order to find an instructor 
for the class, advertisements were 
placed in different newspapers 
and academic journals such as 
the College Art Association. 

When asked what were good 
qualities in an art instructor, 
Monika Malewska, assistant 
professor of art and art history, 
said, “Someone who was a 
practicing artist and had a strong 
portfolio.” 

In her class, Brundage takes 
into consideration the different 
levels of experience of each of 
her students. “I’m very sensitive 
to the fact that I have students 
that have a broad range of 
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3 Miles East of Huntingdon, on Rt. 22 


643-3418 


experience,” said Brundage. 
“Some students have a lot of 


art experience that come into — 


that class from high school, 
[while] some have never drawn 
before at all, and in that context, 
you have to shape lessons so that 
they’re meaningful for a broad 
range of students and also [so] 
that all students are able to gain 
benefits from [those lessons],” 
said Brundage. 

“As a teacher, she does a 
good job at paying attention to 
everyone’s progress, which is 
very good because she’ll see 
how certain students are doing, 
especially ones who haven’t 
had the experience a lot of other 
students have,” said senior 
Jordan Yu. “She gives them-as 
much attention as they need 
without drawing away from the 
rest of the class.” 





As a student of Juniata College, you will receive a 10 percent discount on 
all our menu itemsand featured items with your sident ID card 


(some examples): 


* Maryland Style All Lump Crab Cakes * 
* Shrimp Scampi * Burgers, Clubs and More 
Soups & Appetizers 


* Steaks * 


* Our New Malted Milkshakes 


STOP AT MILLER’S DINER, WHERE THE FOOD IS “TRAIN-STOPPIN’ GOOD” 






Shrimp in a Basket 


“J learned drawing before in 
China, but it’s totally different 
between China and the 
[United States],” said sophomore 
Mingwei Song. “I learned more 
and I improved faster here ... 
It’s real hard at the beginning. I 
don’t think it’s for the beginners, 
but you will improve a lot at the 
end of the class.” 

“As a class, I think it’s very 
open to beginning drawers,” said 
Yu, “She takes the appropriate 
steps to make sure people are on 
the right track to improving.” 

“It’s really interesting,” said 
Song. “She’s really good at ... 
training people to draw.” Song 
appreciates the freedom in 
Brundage’s class. “In China you 
have to draw specific things by 
a specific way from lines and to 
the circles to the whatever, but 


> see art page 4 
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Japanese Dinner 
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Top: The art competition at the dinner was a big hit with Will Kim being 
named the winner. Top Middle: The night was filled with entertainment that 
included dancing, singing, art, martial arts, and a finishing act by the whole 
club dancing and singing. Bottom Middle: The food was all homemade and 
given out by the gracious students in the Japanese club. Bottom: The club 
performed a very important Japanese tradition, the Wedding Dance, at the 
end of the night. . 


. opportunity 
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Huntingdon celebrates Jewish culture 


Hillel partners with snyagogue for Shabbaton celebration 


By AtyssA Beck 


On Saturday, Oct. 22, Hillel, 
Juniata’s Jewish student 
organization, in partnership 
with the local synagogue, held 
Shabbaton to recognize Jewish 
presence both on campus and in 
Huntingdon. 

Shabbaton traditionally 
means “a day of study,” and 
is usually used in congruence 
with celebration. “Shabbaton 
is both a teaching and learning 
about Judaism, 
culture, history and language,” 
said James Tuten, professor of 
history. 

According to Tuten, “[This 
shabbaton] is symbolic of two 
things: the new relationship 
between Juniata students and the 
central Pennsylvanian Jewish 
community; and an exploration 
of the presence and history of 
Jews in Pennsylvania.” 

Like Greek housing for 
fraternities and sororities, Hillel 
chapters from larger universities 
and colleges usually provide a 
Hillel house where students can 
either live or simply have a place 
to meet and socialize with other 
Jewish students. Fortunately, 
since Juniata does not offer this 
type of housing, the synagogue 
in Huntingdon agreed to allow 
Hillel to use its facilities for 
future meetings and events. 

“Having a Hillel house 
might help Juniata recruit more 
students — and give students a 
greater voice on campus,” said 








"MICHELLE MEROLA /JUNIATIAN 
History of Food students set up for the first ever Shabbaton event hosted 
by Hillel. Pictured (From left to right) are club advisor, Professor Jim Tuten, 


Claire Wayman, Mariah LaChance, Myrl Hersh, and Maggie Albright. 


sophomore Amy Rubin, secretary 
of Hillel. “I was really active in 
my youth group in high school, 
but I think Hillel has really made 
me more religious and observant 
of my faith,” said Rubin. With a 
place of their own, prospective 
Jewish students may be more 
inclined to choose Juniata. 

For this particular 
celebration, the day began 
at 10am. with a traditional 
morming service, consisting of 
certain prayers thanking God 
for light, freedom, 
things that are normally taken 
for granted. These prayers were 
then followed by a Torah reading 
and D’var, a lesson or expansion 
on the Torah reading and how it 
applies to everyday life. 

After a break and catered 
lunch, the’ congregation 
reassembled in Neff lecture 


and the 


hall for the educational portion 
of the celebration. Penn State 
professor, Nathan Krauss gave 
a presentation on his studies of 
Jewish migration throughout 
central Pennsylvania. He also 
discussed his own family 
experiences, how and why they 
were affected by the move. 

The lecture coincided 
with Tuten’s latest proposal 
to archive the influence and 
settlements of Jewish families 
throughout Huntingdon and 
neighboring areas like State 
College, Bellefonte, and 
Northern Cambria. The project 
would be an interdisciplinary 
effort and incorporate different 
departments on campus as well 
as Beeghly Library. 

Following the lecture in 


> see SHABBATON page 5 





Preparing for life after college graduation 


> from TEST page | 


cially, Juniata prep courses are 
less straining on your wallet than 
those offered by organizations like 
Kaplan or Princeton. 

“The cost of the MCAT and 
GRE course offered here is an 
order of magnitude cheaper than 
it is for the Kaplan course. I think 
that one is around $2,000 and ours 
is $140. And it’s not as inten- 
sive as a Kaplan, but it still takes 

a student through a semester 
of preparation,” said Dr. Debra 
Kirchhof-Glazier, professor of 
biology and director of the health 
professions program. 

“They’ve changed a lot of things 
about the class to make it a little 
bit easier and a bit more helpful,” 
said senior Nick Bauer. “It was too 
overwhelming for most people to 
stay caught up with the work last 
year. This year they have half of 
the weeks devoted to professor in- 
struction. Every other class, when 
there isn’t a professor, all the stu- 
dents get together to work on the 
problems by themselves or with 
each other.” 

For students planning on taking 
any of these three tests, it is also 
suggested to take practice tests in a 
setting akin to the environment of 
the actual test. : 

“Whether they take our prep 
course or not, it is critical for stu- 
dents to take full length MCATs 
for practice, and that they take that 


as often as they can,” said Kirch- 
hof-Glazier. “And I tell students, 
do not take those practice tests 
with your bunny slippers and a cup 
of tea. Take it without stopping, 
and time yourself like you are ac- 
tually taking it,” 

“The practice tests were help- 
ful for me,” said Bauer. “And 
they have self-diagnostics, so if 
you get a question wrong it will 
tell you why you got it wrong, 
and that was useful. After I took 
about three or four practice tests, I 
was able to find out what my weak 
points were. The average that I got 
on those tests ended up being my 
score on the actual test.” 

Senior David Sill also recom- 
mends taking practice tests to 
prepare for the LSAT. “It has 
been proven that if you take an 
hour or two a day over a period 
of six weeks before the LSAT 
to do practice tests you will do 
well,” said Sill. “I would suggest 
taking the LSAT in the summer 
and taking the free time while at 









Yes, I’m too 
busy to answer this. - 


Perhaps, I haven't 
made up my mind. 


No, I am getting a 
job after graduation. 


You need those 


__ for grad school? on 


Is a graduate entrance exam looming 
in your future? 


home to prepare for it and you will 
do much better.” 

On a more minimal level, there 
are measures you could take in 
your everyday routine to get your 
brain primed for the exertion it will 
undergo on your planned test day. 

“I strongly recommend that 
students do a question each day 
from the LSAT material,” said 
Barlow. “And I also think it’s im- 
portant to think about how you 
spend your leisure time. I think 
a student who spends their leisure 
time playing chess, or bridge, 
would have an advantage over a 
student who spends their leisure 
time watching TV or napping.” 

“I would tell people not to worry 
if you have prepared yourself,” 
said Chambers. “As long as you 
shoot for a specific score, and you 
get it, that’s great. But don’t freak 
out about it, because you will end 
up doing worse on the exam. If 
you honestly feel prepared and you 
think that you tried your best, then 
ou will do well for yourself.” 
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By Victoria Lecuit 


For those who do not know 
about Walt’s, it is a teeny little 
_ café, where the waitresses 
are» friendly and the food is 
incredible, and you don’t have to 
break the bank to get a good, hot 
meal. 

Plus, last night’s mistakes will 
not come back to haunt you; they 
are all in line for Baker. 

On Aug. 21, Walt’s Café 
celebrated its 18th year of 
business. As you might have 
guessed, Walt’s is not a place that 
prides itself on its infamy within 
the Huntingdon community. The 
focus, it seems, is more on the 
people. . 

“Walt is super nice. He 
heard me mention to some of 
my girlfriends that I should 
have tried the hash browns and 
he sent an order over to me 
so I could try them,” said senior 
Nyssa Matter. 

“Walt’s was a very quaint 
place to eat. It was small, cozy, 
and had a feeling of home,” said 


junior Gabbi Ricciardi. 
It seemed, from our 
time there, that with the 


pictures hung up, the . open 
kitchen, and the writing literally 
on the wall, we were welcome to 
settle in, sweatpants and all. 

“It was cute. The pictures 
on the wall were kind of 
scary though,” said senior 
Ellie King. “But, I love 
breakfast. Om nom nom.” 


“My teenage son thinks that - 


Walt’s is the greatest place in the 
‘world for breakfast,” said Emil 


Nagengast, chair of the politics _ 


department. 

“The clientele that comes in 
here are fun, happy-go-lucky 
kind of people,” said Susie 
Harris, a waitress at Walt’s. 
“They can come in and they 
can be themselves. We love the 
people we get.” 

“[It] definitely [has] a casual, 
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_ Waltz into Walt’s: Huntingdon’s 18 year old secret finally revealed 
Small locally-owned diner on Fourth and Washington streets offers best breakfast in town 


MICHELLE MEROLA/JUNIATIAN 


Walt’s Café is a small, single-owner diner located at 422 Washington Street in Huntingdon. In addition to an 
excellent breakfast menu, they are known for their friendly staff and pie. 


cozy, down-home sort of feel,” 
said senior Heather Kostick. 

I noticed that, too, on the chilly 
morning we ate there. 

‘My least favorite part 
was that by the door there 
was a cold draft,” said Ricciardi. 
Definitely don’t sit near the door 
if you’re trying to keep warm. 

“We can joke and kid around 
with just about everybody, 
college kids included,” said 
Harris. 

This much, I can tell you, 
is true. Our waitress (who 
was not Harris) was very 
friendly and was able to joke 
around with our table effortlessly 
over some Sunday: morning 
chocolate milks. 

Some students live a pretty 
big distance from Juniata, and 
as one of them, eating at Walt’s 
definitely made me feel a little 
less homesick. 

Going to Walt’s has even 
become a holiday tradition for 
some. 

“Every Thanksgiving my 
uncle comes from Brooklyn, NY 


to visit me in Huntingdon. Every 
year he demands that I take him 
to Walt’s. He loves it there,” said 
Nagengast. 

“For some students, like 
me, who are unable to have a 
family meal at home, Walt’s is a 
great place to go with friends 
to fill the void,” said 
Ricciardi. 

For those who had not heard 
about Walt’s until I dragged 
them down there early on a 
Sunday morning, it was pleasant 
surprise and a nice chance at 
recovery from the previous 
night’s activities. 

“TWalt’s had aj _— great 
atmosphere and friendly people. 
[The] home fries were really 
good,” said King. 

Being the problem child of 


‘the group, King was concerned 


about her dietary restrictions. 
“There weren’t many 
vegetarian options, but I feel that 
they would have been flexible 
had I asked,” said King. 
Do you know what I enjoyed 
most? The bacon. It was crispy, 


Brundage encourages creative expression 


> from art page 2 


here you can just start wherever 
you want,” said Song. “If you 
have any problems or questions, 
you can just ask her, and she will 
help you with that, so I feel that 
I have more space to improve 
and to create something for my 
own.” ‘ 

Yu enjoys how the class can be 
both calming and challenging at 
times. “It’s very relaxing for me 
because it’s not too demanding.” 
said Yu, “It’s not too intense, 
but if I do want to challenge 
myself, I can always try and 
push the assignment to a more 
difficult level, like choosing a 
more challenging subject. Like 
something with a lot of texture, 
something that has a lot of minor 
details that you have to pay a lot 
attention to.” 

When Brundage is not 
teaching, she focuses on her 
life as an artist by working on 
her artwork or looking at art. “I 
am an active visual artist,” said 


Brundage. “When I’m not [at 
school], I’m mainly a painter.” 
_ Herartworkhas been displayed 
in exhibitions both regionally 
and nationally. “In the spring, I 
had a solo show in Penn State 
Altoona in their gallery there,” 
said Brundage. Her artwork has 
also been displayed in galleries 
in New York and Philadelphia. 
Brundage has also been 
accepted into the Drawing 
Center’s curated artist registry. 
“The Drawing Center is a non- 
profit organization based in New 
York City that focuses on the 
exhibition of drawings, both 
historical and contemporary, 
and provides opportunities for 
emerging or under-recognized 
artists working in the field 
of drawing,” said Brundage, 
“The artist registry is used as 
a resource not only by The 
Drawing Center’s curatorial staff 
as well as by curators, art dealers, 
and scholars for exhibitions and 
research.” 


Brundage. looks to many 
different sources of art for 
inspiration. “I am passionate 
about looking at art and art 
history and contemporary artists, 
so it’s hard to narrow down,” 
said Brundage. She is currently 
looking at contemporary 
artists, Gerhard Richter and 
Peter Doig, and historical 

artists, Pieter Bruegel and 
Utagawa Hiroshige 

“T think: it’s important for 
people to realize that art is [a] 
natural human need to express 
things ... I think it’s important 
for people to relate to art, 
artists and the work that they 
produce in sort of a different 
context, in a more humanistic 
context it’s a document, 


it’s a document of how they ~ 


were feeling, a historical 
document [and] a sociological 


document. So for me, art 
is definitely a necessary 
human expression,” said 
Brundage. 


‘though, 


flavorful, and cooked well, 
very much unlike my bacon of 
Baker’s past. It was a delightful 
experience. ; 

“The food was delicious 
and I would go back for a 
bangin’ breakfast any time. 
After seeing the two pancakes 
Bridget [Kirkwood] ordered 
I don’t. know that 
I would order them, only 
because I don’t have the stomach 
of an elephant,” said Kostick. 

“Since the prices are super 
reasonable I would love to go 
back and try something else,” 
said Kostick. 


“Walt’s was yumtastic! My 
pancakes were awesome. It was 
a lot of food for 5 bucks,” said 
senior Bridget Kirkwood. While 
Kirkwood imagined that word 
into creation, she couldn’t have 
imagined how big her pancakes 


were. 
“T .went there last 
. year for breakfast during 
finals week with some of 


my friends. They have the best 
pancakes ever and I don’t even 
really like pancakes,” said 
Matter. 
Affordability and amazing 
food seem to be a trend here. 
“Get the ultimate breakfast. 


_ It’s got a pancake that’s like 


the size of a plate and- about 
a half an inch thick. It’s got 
bacon, sausage, home fries, and 
coffee for like $6.75. It’s a 
really good deal,” said junior 


' Michel’Le Bennett. 


Here’s my final conclusion 
Juniatians (if you couldn’t 
already tell): Walt’s is a great 
Baker-getaway where you can 
sit down with your friends 
and not worry about who’s there 
to overhear your conversation. 

Joking around is encouraged 
and plus, you get a pretty 
decent meal out of the whole 
excursion. 

So if youre as afraid 
of Dr. Nagengast as I am, 
take heed of his words: “Walt’s 
is the best café in PA. You cannot 
find better, cheaper breakfast 
anywhere. Eat at Walt’s!” 


Have you ever been to Walt’s cafe? 


T have. It’s great. 
Just like Mama makes! 


I've heard of Walt’s, 
but I’ve never eaten 


there. 


What is Walt’s? 








Shak-A-Thon 





AIMEE RADIC/JUNIATIAN 





Senior Megan Russell, officer in Habitat for Humanity shows off her enthusi- 
asm as she sleeps in a box to symbolize for all the homeless. 
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Dancers get their groove on 


> from DANCING page 2 


fantastic way to burn off stress 
and it’s a lot of fun. You learn 
a skill, something not a whole 
lot. of people know how to do. 
But it gives you a unique thing 
that you can,” said Huffaker. 

As week 10 of the semester 
looms on and begins to come 
to a close, many students may 
be apprehensive about joining 
the club this late in the semester. 

Current club members stress 
that now is as good a time as any 
- to join. 

“If you’re interested now there 
are still so many opportunities 
built into the club for you to 
start from scratch. If you come 
and say ‘hey, I’ve never danced 

a day in my life,’ Michael 
[Huffaker] and I or the other two 
teachers, Sarah [McCann] and 
Pat [Oelschlager] will pull you 
aside and start teaching you the 
basics. We'll be teaching you 
how to start from scratch, 
to-do a basic step, how to hold your 
hands right eto,” said Holtzinger, 


Not only will the SDC be di- 
verging into blues dancing in 
November, they will also be 

touching upon several other 
genres as well. — 

“[We] are starting eight 
count/Lindy Hop. We will also 
teach some 20s and 30s/40s 

Charleston. In November we 
are attending PittStop Lindy Hop 
and will be hosting our own S 
ock Hop on Nov. 19,” said Mc- 
Cann. 

A simple desire and ap- 
preciation for dance can 
unite people of all walks of 


life. The club is open and 
welcoming to all new 
members. “There are no 


requirements at all, we start from 
the beginning,” said McCann. 
SDC meets in Ellis ballroom 
Monday nights from 9:00p.m.- 
11:00 pm and Wednesday 
nights from’ 8:00p.m- 
9:00p.m. The first hour is solely 
for instruction and the second 
hour is for free dance. For more 
information, the SDC can be 
contacted at swingdancing@ju- 
niata.edu. 


Ever had a desire to swing dance? 


I've always wanted 
to try it. 


T break feet when 
I dance. 


Tm not sure. 
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Community learns history of Judaism 


> from sHABBATON page 3 

Neff, festivities » concluded 
with a tasting session in Sill 
Boardroom. : 

The students and community 
members participating in 
Shabbaton were not the only 
ones learning that day, as the 
food for the celebration was 
prepared by students in Tuten’s 
History of Food class. 

“T want to encourage students 
to learn in profound ways. Food 
that’s quite different from what 
we’re used to takes us a step into 
a culture that we’re unfamiliar 
with. It’s accessible, but new at 
the same time,” said Tuten. 

While  Tuten’s students 
had previously discussed and 


- sampled the dishes before in 


class, most of the students 
had little experience cooking 
Jewish foods. Kugel — a type 
of baked pudding or casserole 
and tsimmis — with sweet 
potato, squash, and honey were 
among the dishes served, as 
well as the traditional gefilte 
fish, brisket, and matzo ball 
soup. 

“Tt was nerve-racking, but a lot 
of fun,” said senior Laura Crelli 
about the preparation process. 

Even those students familiar 
with cooking learned about 
different foods and inventive 
ways to use them together. “I 
would never think to put pasta 
in a dessert,” said senior Maggie 


Albright. “It was definitely an 
entertaining and educational 
experience.” 

Though the students may 
have been inexperienced in 

traditional Jewish cooking, 
the dishes disappeared rather 
quickly, which is a good sign to 
most cooks. 

“I was a little surprised at 
how appreciative everyone was; 
they’ve been eating these dishes 
for years 
time any of us attempted to make 
it,” said junior Myrl Hersh. “It 
was nice to be able to share this 
with them.” 

As everyone gathered around 
for their meal, Shabbaton 
demonstrated the importance of 
food and eating with one another 
in the celebration process. 

Applying what she learned 
from the history course to the 
event, Albright said, “It definitely 
illustrated commensality. 
Cooking for a. group of 





... but it’s the first . 


How many Hillel events have you 
attended? 





people -is much _ different 
than cooking for yourself. 
Cooking for yourself is often 
about convenience, whereas 
cooking for others takes on new 
meaning; you want others to 
truly experience and enjoy what 
they’re eating.” 

The event was proved to be 
educational in other ways as 
well. “Coming from an area in 
Pittsburgh where the Jewish ~ 
community is more prevalent, — 
I really wasn’t aware of the 
community in Huntingdon.” 
Crelli said. “It was eye-opening.” 

“Big moments happen when 
you see the differences, the 
underlying culture in what you 
take for granted,” said Tuten. By 
strengthening the relationship 
between students and 


“community members, as well 


as making their voices heard on 
campus, many students hope that 
there will be more of these 
moments to learn, to celebrate, 
and to give thanks. : 
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Museum of Art houses student works 
Carnegie Hall displays feature exhibits, fine art collection 


By Seth Ruggiero F 


The Juniata College Museum of 
Art, or JCMA, is located directly 
- on Juniata’s campus in Carnegie 
Hall. Similar to the von Liebig 
Center for science students, the art 
department utilizes the museum. It 
offers both showrooms for art and 
classrooms for learning. 

“Art is a way people have com- 
municated, expressed themselves, 
told stories about their cultures and 
lives and their hearts and souls, 
so it’s an enormous education to 
come to the museum,” said Judy 
Maloney, instructor and director 
of the museum. “But on a smaller, 
more personal level, I think that 
it’s a wonderful escape. It’s a kind 





of solace to come and stand in 
front of a work of art that’s visually 
beautiful, but then also somebody 
has, just using paints and brushes 
and canvas, made some meaning 
or emotion visible that can be pow- 
erful and moving. Who doesn’t 
need that?” 

Within the two showrooms, 
works of art are on display. One 
room features exhibits whose 
themes vary throughout the year. 
The other room contains the mu- 
seum’s permanent collection of 
fine art. 

“The permanent collection is 
a very, very good collection,” 
said Maloney. “We have: [James 
Abbott McNeill] Whistler, Rem- 


brandt [van Rijn] and Hudson 
River School Landscapes. It’s defi- 
nitely worth seeing.” 

Almost every piece of art inside 
the museum was donated. One in- 
dividual contributed the majority 
of the permanent collection. 

In 1998, Quayton R. Stottlemyer 
‘51 contributed a collection of over 
300 drawings, paintings, prints and 
portrait miniatures. Stottlemyer 
and his brother Carmen inherited 
these pieces after the death of their 
father in 1951. 

“When the Stottlemyer gift was 
given, there were pieces that were 
definite highlights by very well 
known artists and very fine ex- 
amples, plus very valuable,” said 


St. Huntingdon, P, 





Maloney. “T also think that the di- 
rector before me, and I, would like 
to bring more contemporary work 
into the permanent collection. 
That’s becoming more and more 





JEFF BRUZEE/JUNIATIAN 
The Juniata Museum of Art at Carnegie Hall houses. art shows by both 
students and traveling professionals from around the world. The museum 
is open Monday through Friday 10-4 and Saturdays 12-4. 


of a small strength in there.” 

Across the hall of the museum, 
another room operates as an art 
showcase. Unlike the permanent 
collection, the walls of this space 
are changed periodically. 

“The exhibitions, both perma- 
nent and temporary, serve as teach- 
ing tools for the museum studies 
and studio art students,” said Jen 
Streb, assistant professor of art 
history and curator of the muse- 
um. “The JCMA offers students 
the opportunity to see works by 
well-known artists including Rem- 
brandt, Thomas Cole and Albert 
Bierstadt, as well as lesser-known 
and contemporary artists working 
in a variety of styles and media.” 

Students who choose to study art ” 
at Juniata benefit in various ways. 
These individuals gain both studio 
and art history experience. 

“You can take a break from your 


“work and gain inspiration from 


amazing artists,” said junior Alex 
Willis. “I’m an art major, so taking 
studio classes in an actual museum 
where I’m surrounded by pieces of 
incredible art is very helpful.” 


Through the museum,  stu- 





> see MUSEUM page 7 
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to a participant in the soccer skills event. 


Special Olympics 


JUNIATIAN 


STEPHEN NOLAN/ JUNIATIAN 
Left: Freshman, Kelsey Miles, presents an award Right: Volunteers pose with winners from the soccer skills event 


during the Central Pennsylvania Special Olympics on Oct. 9. 


Captivating courses not to be missed 


> from FISHN page I 


and talk about the way in which 
cooking is fundamentally an act 
of chemistry.” 

“My actual POE is chemistry, 
but I'd like to go into the food 


industry and food chemistry,” 


said senior Chelsea Homes. 
“So I thought this would be a 
perfect class to learn about food 
history and how it’s evolved and 
changed —I loved the class, it was 
my favorite class all semester.” 

Another humanities course 
offered is storytelling, taught 
by Dr. Grace Fala, professor 
of communication and special 
assistant to the President for 
Diversity & Inclusion. “This 
course first and foremost 
highlights the importance of 
stories and how relevant stories 
are to our sense of humanity 
and our sense of awareness of 
ourselves in the world,” she 
said. “But it is a performance- 
based course, and by that I mean 
that the course is predominately 
about how the students can 
present and tell stories better in 
their lives.” é, 

Storytelling can also be used 
to fulfill a speech requirement 
(CS) as well, which is what 
junior Zalina Smith did. “TI felt 
like I needed a public speaking 
class but I didn’t want to take 
public speaking, so storytelling 
was the best thing,” she said. “I 
thought it was interesting the way 
Grace structured it — basically 
you told a new story every 
week and discuss it with the 
class, and then the end was really 
fun because you got to make 
your own story book.” 

“Our hope through this class 
we awaken the hidden storyteller 
inside of each of us,” said Fala. 
“But it’s also about sharing our 


original creativity with one other. 


and building human relationships 
through communication 
that’s why I think students like it, 
because it’s not just about ‘me’, 
it’s about ‘us.’” 

Sexuality and Literature is 
another narrative-based course 
that explores literary avenues, 
albeit in a much different realm. 
“In literature in particular, it 
seems to be very bothersome 
when authors try to explicitly 
or openly address the question 
of sexuality,’ Dr. Michael 
Henderson, associate professor 
of French and international 
studies. “And so putting together 
the course here, I think very 
much that sexuality is a product 


of culture, that the language that 
we use in particular to talk about 
sexuality or write about sexuality 
is in fact culturally shaped and 
has a cultural history.” 

“T like [the course] Sex and 
Lit because we read things that 
you normally wouldn’t pick up 
on bookshelves in the library, 
like how often do you walk into 
Beeghly and pick up erotica? 
You don’t,” said sophomore Zach 
Strouse. “It’s definitely a class 
about perspectives; Henderson 
really makes you look at it from 
an outsiders’ point of view, so we 
look at how this erotic literature 
is affecting our society and how 
we perceive sexuality.” 

Henderson does not have 
prerequisites for the course, 
but does assert one necessity in 
those taking the course. “This 
is a class for mature students; 
I make the warnings explicit 
before we actually talk or read 
about anything that if you’re 
going to be uncomfortable 
talking openly about these topics 
then this is not the course for 
you.” 

“You have to go in to 
[Sexuality and Literature] 
without any expectations 
about it because it’s just so far 
from any of the other -classes 
people have taken here before, 
and it’s so worth taking,” said 
senior Dianna Lovins. 

“Most students take Sexuality 
and Literature as a CA, but it 
still has an ‘H’ and an ‘I’,” said 
Henderson. “One of the things 
that I came to realize is that there 
are a lot of students on campus 
who are interested in topics 
related to gender and sexuality. 
But we .actually have very few 
courses addressing those topics, 
in particular sexuality.” 

Another class exploring 
literature and gender issues 
is a CA course taught by 
Dr. Lynn Cockett, associate 
professor of communication. 

“T think the Cinderella story 


‘is really fascinating; I had 


a desire to develop a course 
about it for a really long time,” 
said Cockett. “In my masters’ 
program, my thesis project was 
a cross-cultural analysis. of the 
Cinderella story, and the reading 
and the discussion [for this class] 
is similar to what I did for my 
research.” 

“T loved the class because you 
could see that Cinderella wasn’t 
just the movie or the Grimm’s 
fairytale, it was actually a story 
that was all over the world and 
expressed in different cultures 
in different ways,” said senior 
Katie Peters. 

“I think because almost 
everybody knows the story, 
the class interests students on 
sort of a pop culture level, like, 
‘what could I possibly learn in a 
class about Cinderella?’ Almost 
in the same way a class about 
Lady GaGa would,” she said “It 
ends up really being a gender 
class because how can you 
do Cinderella without talking 
about beauty and marriage? The 
woman being saved by the man 
and the handsome prince, all of 
that is all about gender.” 

“Tt being my senior year when 
all of my regular requirements 
were done, I was looking at 
fulfilling some of my minor 
little FISHNs that sort of fell 
through the cracks,” said Lovins. 
“But [they] have really helping 
me expand beyond what my 
comfort zone is.” 

“{I think] it’s pretty cool how 
professors seem to just be able 
to create whatever class they 
choose to here,” said Strouse. 

“T think it would be really cool 
to do a class about chocolate. 
You know, because chocolate 
is really political, it’s really 
sexual, and everybody has 

an opinion about it,” said 
Cockett. “Basically if you can 
think it,’ you can teach it [at 
Juniata]. You just have to find 
the rationale for why it helps 
students become more liberally 
educated.” 


Would you consider fulfilling your FISHN 
credits a fun part of the college experience? 


I loved every class 
I took. 


Some were OK. 


I barely completed — 
them. 


Sey 
Out ef 87 participants 
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Rembrandt, Whistler paintings donated to campus museum for show 


> from MusEUM page 5 


dents learn to curate exhibits that 
feature both classical artists and 
other scholar’s work. In effect, 
Juniata students have gained 100 
percent placement in graduate 
programs for museum studies and 
art history. 

“IT have been extremely im- 
pressed by the art department 
here at Juniata,” said junior Eric 
Huet. “I’m taking museum stud- 
ies this year and, not only do I find 
much of the information interest- 
ing, but I am really able to grasp 
all of the concepts.” 

Although the museum offers an 
escape for both students and the 
public, upgrades are necessary. 
This summer, Juniata received a 
$7,190 grant from Heritage Preser- 
vation and the Institute of Museum 
and Library Services. 


“The grant provided a team 
of assessors to come in and look 
at the museum and what we do 
and what we need to do,” said 
Maloney. “One assessor came 
and looked at the condition of 
the collection, the way that it’s 
kept, the staffing, just to 
make sure that everything is 
being done for the best care of the 
collection.” 

Over 30 recommendations came 
from the assessment. These in- 
cluded adding a full-time registrar 
and photographer, acquiring a mu- 
seum committee, hiring and train- 
ing extra guards and establishing 
an emergency preparedness plan. 

“Another team of assessors just 


looked at the building itself,” said 


Maloney. “They were very im- 
pressed with our facilities depart- 
ment and the care it takes for the 
building.” 


JUNIATIAN 


New York architect Edward 
Tilton built Carnegie Hall, where 
JCMA resides, in 1907. This space 
served as Juniata’s college library 
until 1963, when the L.A. Beeghly 
Library was built. 

Carnegie Hall then became a 
fine arts studio and exhibition 
center. In 1998, when the Stottle- 
myer collection was donated, the 
structure finally grew into the fully 
functional Juniata College Mu- 
seum of Art. 

“The building itself is really 
cool,” said Huet. “The dome and 
the stained-glass, especially, give 
the building an amazing look an 
feel.” . 

While the elegant showrooms 
and stunning works of art con- 
tinue to amaze, students and staff 
wonder why more people 

do not visit the museum. Students 
seem to forget about the JCMA. 
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A solution may come in the 
form of a sculpture, which will 
be crafted by a local sculptor 

and placed on the museum 


‘grounds. The timeline for this 


project is unknown, but once the 
sculpture is finished, the piece 
would serve as a prominent re- 
minder to take a peek inside. 

“Join us on Facebook and watch 


the announcements for informa- 
tion about new exhibitions,” said 
Streb. “And take classes in the 
art department. While the mu- 
seum is open to the public, and 
students can visit any time 
during regular hours, if they take 
classes in the -art department, 

they might even get to 
work with objects in the museum.” 


Have you visited the College’s museum? 


Yes I have, It’s great! 


T haven't, but I 
intend to. - 


No, art is not my thing. 





Out ef B7 participants 





Morocco, Pakistan, Burma represented at JC 


> from INTERNATIONAL page | 


Education (IIE). The non- 
profits also check to make sure 
that Juniata is proficient in 
accommodating the needs of 
non-degree students. 

“There is a negotiation that 
happens between us and the 
nonprofit organizations to make 
sure that the College is a good 
fit,’ said Csoman. “That the 
students they send us are going 
to do well here and we have to 
offer what the students will need 
while they are here.” 

Many of the non-degree 
students are required to take the 
English as a Second Language 
(ESL) classes. “Our intensive 
English program does a lot about 
study skills and understanding 
the academic culture,” said 
Csoman. iets 

Also, some non-degree 
students have different tasks to 
complete along with their classes. 
“They have to do community 
service, they sometimes have. to 
do internships or they have to do 
cultural presentations on their 
home country,” said Csoman. 

One of the main reasons non- 
degree students come to study at 
Juniata is to build relationships 
with countries that the United 
States does not already have 
strong ties to. “It is. creating 
diplomacy but in a very simple 
way,” said Csoman. 

Many non-degree students 
cannot help but notice the 





differences between their 
home schools and Juniata. 
“Here, I can feel that the 
professors accept the students 
ideas and way of thinking. 
The atmosphere here is more 
informal,” said Ani Nikova, a 
non-degree seeking student from 
Bulgaria. Nikova is here through 
an opportunity with Bulgarian 
Young Leaders program. 

At some international 
universities, students do not have 
many options when it comes to 
scheduling. “Professors do not 
really care. They do not have 
office hours. You only have 
two exams, a mid-term and 
a final. You cannot drop a class 
and you cannot choose your 
classes,” said Joumana El Alaoui 
on her experience in a French 
college. El Alaoui is a student 
visiting from Morocco _ that 
discovered Juniata through her 
brother who is currently a senior 
at Juniata. 


Some non-degree students 


have a hard time adjusting to | 


the short class schedules at 
Juniata. “In my country, I am 
in the university from 9:00a.m.- 
3:00p.m. Here I am free from 
classes but homework is full- 
time,” said Dinara Shokabayeva 
who is visiting from 
Kazakhstan through a 
scholarship program at her home 
university. 

Another adjustment for many 


- international students is the use 


of e-mail that many professors at 


Juniata College Intramural League information on 
our website. Check out the information and sign up 
today 


Juniata rely on. “They do not use 
e-mail probably in their home 
universities as much as we do. 
Think about it, your professors 
can write to you at any point 
during the day,” said Csoman. 

Many international students 
adjusting to Juniata education 
systems are not accustom to 
going to class every day so 
Juniata provides workshops for 
those students. “Coming here 
to Juniata where you have to 
go to class, where you’re not a 
number you’re a name and the 
professor knows your name and 
you have to participate, for a lot 
of them that is very different,” 
said Nathan Anderson, residence 
director and international service 
coordinator. 

There are on occasion some 
American cultural customs 
that often frustrate visiting 
international students. “When 
someone asks you ‘hi, how are 
you doing?’ and I start to explain 
how I’m feeling and then I realize 
that they are three [or] four steps 
away. They [Juniata students] are 
not actually interested in hearing 
how you feel,” said Nikova. 

The style of dress is also hard 
for international students to get 
used to. “Here, people do not 
hesitate to wear pajamas but in 
our country nobody would go 
in flip flops and pajamas on the 
street,” said Shokabayeva. 

Getting use to the food is a 
hard adjustment for some of 
the students. “We have. very 
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Ani Milenkova Nikova is a non-degree seeking international student from Bul- 
garia. She came to Juniata through the Bulgarian Young Leaders program. 


tasty food, and here you are 
eating a lot of crap. I cannot 
believe that you eat this food and 
actually think that it is tasty,” 
said El Alaoui. 

Juniata’s central Pennsylvania 
location is also hard on many 
internationals who come from 
big cities. “It is a real challenge 
for me because I am more of a 
big city person, and I am used to 
doing different things and seeing 
different people, Everything here 
is connected to studying and 
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interacting with limited number 
of people,” said Nikova. 

In order to ease this transition, 
Juniata uses Global Village, 
which is comprised of the 
Intercultural Floor and La Casa 
Hispanica ‘as a way to help 
international students acclimate 
to life at the College. 

“We have a bi-weekly dinner 
and basically two people on the 
floor will lead the cooking and 
they will cook something from 
their homeland or just something 
of a different culture that we 
wouldn’t have every day,” said 
Jess Matlack, sophomore and 
Global Village co-coordinator. 

Anderson recommends Juniata 
students that the best way to make 
an international student feel 
comfortable is to make the first 
connection. “I believe the first 
starting point is being the first 
one to make that conversation,” 
said Anderson. 

Overall, the non-degree 
students are enjoying their 
time at Juniata and are very 
happy with their experience in 
America. “That I should ask 
questions and I will find the 
answer. To communicate more 
and to learn to distinguish people 
who will be useful for me,” 
said Nikova, on her learning 
experience in America. 

To learn more about the non- 
degree students, take a trip to the 
Oller Center or attend cultural 
events on campus. 
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The end of our undergraduate education? 





Over the past 50 years, the per- 
centage of the population obtain- 
ing a graduate degree has increased 


by leaps and bounds. Today it is” 


commonplace for students to in- 

clude graduate school in their edu- 
~ cational plans as early as applying 

for.college. © : 

Across the U.S., colleges and 
universities send on average 26 
percent of each graduating class 
to graduate school within the first 
year after graduation. Some career 
paths, such as medicine and law, 
require graduate degrees, while 
many other careers are solidified 
by the attainment ofthe postgradu- 
ate degree. Then there is also the 
percentage of students who-move 
to graduate school as they ride out 
a recession, hoping to hit the job 
market at exactly the right time. 

No matter the subject, the path 

‘to a graduate degree starts with en- 
trance exams such as the MCAT, 
GRE and LSAT. These exams are 
similar in nature to the SAT and 
ACT exams students take prior to 
applying to college. The exams are 
designed to test the knowledge of 
the individual as well as their abil- 
ity to use, analyze and apply infor- 
mation. Graduate school exams 
are given fo individuals who hold 
undergraduate degrees. The first 
step to graduate school begins on 
the first day of college. _ 

Prep courses and books have 
become a common routine for 
students to achieve the neces- 
sary scores to be accepted to their 
school of choice. But if we have al- 
ready attained a Bachelor’s Degree 


Presidential 
Perspective 


As many of you know, we have 
been working on a new campus 
master plan envisioning what Juni- 
ata might look like in 2021. Much 
of what is on the plan awaits gifts 
to the College from our alumni and 
friends for specific projects. There 
was, however, urgency in complet- 
ing the plan because we intend to 
build a new residence hall within 


the next two years. This will be . 


Juniata’s first major new residence 
hall since 1969. Clearly there is a 
need for more beds as enrollment 
‘has gradually increased and we 
need to return some areas, which 
were taken for beds to their origi- 
nal purpose in other residence 
halls. The campus master plan 
suggested a number of places for 
new residence halls on campus. 
And we will shortly select one 
for the new dorm: A committee 
chaired by Dean Clarkson and 
made up of students and staff has 
already begun to discuss possible 
~ options for the new residence hall. 
The entire project will contain be- 
tween 40 and 60 beds. Since we do 
not have many singles on campus, 
many of these beds will be in sin- 
gle rooms in two layout schemes. 


1. Two story townhouse layout 
for five to six students including 
a common area and small kitchen 
and. 

2. Suite housing including two or 


four single bedrooms with shared © 


common area and bathroom. 


should we need to take these prep 
courses to score well on such tests? 
Are our undergraduate schools not 
properly preparing us for graduate 
study? With the increased numbers 
of people interested in applying to 
graduate schools should colleges 
and universities consider aligning 
their courses and teach to the test? 
Studying for graduate school 
exams take up large portions of 
time. It is, however, necessary to 
prepare rigorously in order to be as 
equipped as possible. Prep courses 
and books are not only helpful for 
reviewing materials; they provide 
insights into the layout of each re- 


- spective test. 


The course can also provide 
helpful strategies for the most ef- 
fective ways to attack various types 
of questions, how to pace yourself 
during the test, and teach informa- 
tion that is historically found on 
the test. Prep courses include ex- 
ample tests and questions, which 
students find particularly useful. 
These courses are very effective 
tools to methodically and timely 
review vast amounts of materials. 

Graduate schools do not make 
it mandatory to complete a prep 
course prior to taking the test. 
The designers of the exams state 
the tests are designed to test the 
knowledge of college graduates. 
They also strongly recommend 
that a period of three months be 
allocated to review prior to taking 
the exam. 

However, reviewing material 
from previous classes is not the 
most effective means of preparing 
for the tests, since the tests contain 
some subjects that may have not 
been touched upon in the class. For 





Have a topic that you would 
like President Kepple to write 
about? Simply e-mail your sug- 
gestion to juniatian@juniata. 
edu. 


The residence hall would also 
have a laundry room and exterior 
courtyard with tables and chairs. 
There might also be a coffee shop 
and other lounge and meeting 
spaces serving the new residence 
hall and others on campus. 

Many more details will have 
to be worked out once we hire an 
architect for the project, but any 
suggestions you may have would 
be very welcome. Feel free to send 
them on to Dean Clarkson. 


TAS 


example, fetal circulation and the 
cardiovascular system are..com- 
monly tested MCAT subjects. Yet, 
throughout Juniata’s Biology J, II 
and III courses, neither of these 
subjects is touched upon. Having 
only reviewed what was presented 
in a class; these subjects would be 
skipped and easy points would be 
missed. So-long Harvard Med. 

In the primary education system, 
there is a debate about the merit of 
the standardized testing system 

.that dictates the appropriation of 
state funds to schools whose stu- 
dents score well on the tests. It is 
believed that this causes the prima- 
ry education teachers to be forced 
to “teach to the test” in order to get 
funding for their school. 

Focusing solely on test material 
causes other subjects to be missed 
resulting in the destruction of a 
well-rounded and diverse educa- 
tion. Colleges rely on funding as 


well, whether public or private, © 


and the success of their graduates 
dictate funding success. To insure 
success will colleges be tempted to 
“teach to the test?” 3 

Hopefully this practice will not 
find a home at Juniata or other col- 
legiate arenas. The undergraduates 
would be turned into a mass of stu- 
dents receiving a marginal educa- 
tion at best. Critical thinking, the 
interest to do research, the desire to 
delve deeper into a subject would 
all be stunted. 

The student not planning on tak- 
ing a graduate exam as part of their 
educational plan would be most 
at risk. Teaching to the test would 
leave huge gaps in course informa- 
tion, but more importantly would 
stunt the incentive to learn and in- 


vestigate different disciplines. For- 
tunately, Juniata continues to offer 
well-rounded courses providing 


students with a quality education. - 


broad in nature, yet specific to the 
each individual student. 

Even though our well-rounded 
education comes at a cost, the 
courses at Juniata leave the stu- 
dents well prepared. After weath- 
ering four years of tuition, JC 
students aspiring to a graduate 
education have to pay for a prep 
course and materials. If our cours- 
es left JC students completely un- 
prepared for these tests, then-yes, a 
well-rounded education would not 
be worth the cost. But the fact is 
the portions of the graduate exam 


subject matter that are covered _ 


have been well taught. JC students 
understand the material well and 
are able to recall the information 
with confidence during review. 
The real value of the prep course 
is the format and structure it pro- 
vides for timely review of basi- 
cally four years of courses. As for 
the monetary. cost of prep courses, 
Juniata offers courses at discount- 
ed prices to insure that students do 
not have to spend inordinate sums 
of cash. With courses costing from. 
$400 to over $2,000 ‘the initiative 
of Juniata to reduce these costs ad- 
dresses the needs of the students. 
The true problem lies not with 
the education colleges and uni- 
versities such as Juniata provide 
undergraduates, but in the manu- 
facturers of the graduate exams. 
These tests are made in such a 
way as to set all students on equal 
ground regardless of where they 
completed their undergraduate 
education. This system however is 


The Sheep Crisis 





“How is the steam plant used to 
heat campus?” 


The central boiler plant is lo- 
cated in the facilities building. 
Here there are three steam boilers. 
Natural gas is used to heat the boil- 
ers, which produce high-pressure 
steam at 85 pounds. 

The steam goes through a pres- 
sure-reducing valve and out into 
the campus loop at 12 pounds 
of pressure. The loop is actually 
an underground system made up 
of two pipes. Lines that go off of 
this loop feed buildings like Ellis 


| and von Liebig. The steam goes 


through a converter and heats 
up water in most places. The 
heated water is then what heats 


Cartoon by Jacqueline Barnett 


Ask the Administration 


the buildings. 

Besides just heating Ellis, So- 
dexo uses the steam for part of 
their cooking, food prep, sanitizing 
and cleaning dishes. 

As the steam in the first pipe 
cools down, it condenses. The wa- 


ter goes into the second pipe, which _ 


is the condensate return line. Wa- 
ter in this pipe gets pumped back 
to the boiler room to be recycled 
and used again.to make the steam. 


—As told by David Coder, archi- 
tectural trades supervisor 


Confused about something? Ask 
the administration! E-mail your 
suggestion to juniatian@junia- 
ta.edu. 

\ 


ultimately failing. 

Not all educations are the same. 
Neither are all prep courses. And 
what of the students who cannot 
afford a prep course? Why should 
they be penalized for being unable 
to pay for a supplementary course, 
which as it turns out, is not truly 
supplementary? Standardized tests 
that students spend so much stress- - 
ful time preparing for are making 
these courses mandatory and nec- 
essary versus supplementary. 

A diverse education, compara- 
ble to the kind received at Juniata, 
is the most ideal form an institu- 
tion of higher learning can offer 
Students. Graduate exams should 
focus on representing this ideal 
and thereby promoting a broad 
education. 

The graduate examinations pres- 
ently are forcing students to take 
additional courses geared specifi- 


‘cally to prepare them for the test. 


The tests in their current form are 
casting a shadow over what should 
be a bright and enlightening un- 
dergraduate education to an even 


~ fuller career. 
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Informal theater perfomances at Juniata 


With Cyclops, theater POEs are nee ie to let their creativity and imagination run wild 


By Dan ENDRES 


Starting this semester, the Ju- 


niata theatre department began 
holding an in-house workshop at 
the end of every month known as 
Cyclops. The program allows stu- 
dents with a program of emphasis 


in theater to display their work.-” 


Kate Clarke, assistant professor of 
theatre arts, organized and moder- 
ates the workshop: 

“This is an experiment that I de- 
cided to start this year because we 
do so much devised work in our 
department,” said Clarke. “I was 
noticing that people were making 
work in their dorm room or put 
together some little skit and it’d 
be hilarious: I just felt that there 
should be a place for them to take 
that out of the dorm room and put 
it on the stage.” 

Acts are capped at seven min- 
utes and can consist of any number 
of performance styles. ‘If someone 
wants to try out a monologue that 
they’re going to audition with, if 
someone wrote a piece and wants 
to try that, if someone wants to 
read poetry or play their guitar, it 
doesn’t matter. You can do it,” said 
Clarke. 

Sophomore Emily Evey will 
be performing at the Novem- 
ber Cyclops along with fresh- 
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Left: Junior Kaetlyn Kuchta performs as part of a musical number. Right: Senior Andrew Orsie Is performing a 


’ well choreographed dance from a Korean pop song called “Hot Summer” 


men Andrew Kilpatrick and 
Heidi Kleber. Though they are 
keeping the details of their per- 
formance under wraps for now, 
the three have been rehears- 
ing twice a week in prepara- 
tion for their piece. “It’s nice 
because I am working with two 
lovely freshmen I wouldn’t get the 
chance to work with without Cy- 
clops,” said Evey. 

Though open to audiences out- 
side the: theatre department, per- 
formances at Cyclops are not in- 
tended to be perfect. 

“The idea of Cyclops is that 
it’s not any kind of finished prod- . 
uct. It’s works in progress. It’s 
whatever they’re working on,” 
said Clarke. “We ask people to 
be supportive. We don’t want 
people who don’t care about the- 
atre or think it’s stupid to come. 
We want people there who are re- 
ally interested in seeing what peo- 
ple are working on and are ready to 
be supportive of that. I wan to keep 
ita very safe space for people to do 
their work.” 

Despite these __ restrictions, 
Clarke emphasizes the positives of 
creating such an environment for 
the performers. 


> see CYCLOPS page 10 





Nature: Itis closerthan youthink The outdoor HQ 
NOUCINE the vast environment around us 





F =) PAT OELSCHLAGER 

When people talk about “the en- 
vironment,” what do you picture? 
Is it a pristine wilderness deep in 
the heart of the mountains? Tidal 
pools along a rocky coastline teem- 
ing with life? Or rolling plains as 
far as the eye can see, with fields of 
wildflowers swaying in the wind? 
These are just a few common pic- 
tures of the “environment.” But all 
of them are missing something es- 
sential: us! 

When people picture the en- 
vironment, they tend to think of 
places where human impacts are 
minimal. But in reality, the envi- 
ronment is not just “out there.” By 
definition, “environment” is “the 
aggregate of surrounding things.” 
The environment is everything 
around us! 

Many of today’s environmental 
problems stem from the mistaken 
idea that humanity is somehow 
disconnected from our surround- 
ings. And in modern society, this 
is largely true in a practical sense. 
People get their food from the gro- 
cery store, their water from the tap 
or from a plastic bottle and use rest- 
rooms that flush waste out of sight 
and out of mind. Furniture comes 
from Ikea and heat for the house or 
apartment comes on when you turn 
up the thermostat. 

Because of this disconnect, some 
people know relatively little about 
environmental processes and as a 
result, really don’t care about the 
environment. An important part 
of protecting the environment is 
to teach people about it and allow 





them to develop a connection with 
it. One of the most effective ways 
of doing this is to show people im- 
portant environmental interactions 
that happen all around them every 
day. 

What many people do not real- 
ize is that you don’t need to go far 
to observe these environmental 
interactions. At Juniata, this is es- 
pecially true. The Huntingdon area 
is full of opportunities to observe 
nature that will give the spectator 
a greater appreciation of the envi- 
ronment in which we live. 

Within walking distance are the 
cliffs and the Peace Chapel, both 
popular sites for students to spend 
time relaxing or hanging out with 
friends. Both of these places offer 
spectacular views, especially in 
autumn, that are inspiring to many 
who have taken them in. And for 
those who look a bit more deeply 
into things, these two places can 
teach several other environmental 
lessons as well, such as secondary 
succession. 

Secondary succession is the 
process by which an area “grows 
up” from a field or pasture into a 
forest once it is no longer main- 


_ tained. The area on the hillside 


across from the Chapel itself is an 
example of this succession in prog- 
ress. This is almost like watching a 
child grow up, this natural process 
is a very reflective, life-like trans- 
formation. 

At the cliffs, visitors can ob- 
serve the result of processes that 
occurred over a much longer pe- 
riod of time. The river valley be- 
low the cliffs is the result of many 
years’ worth of erosion caused by 
the river. The river wears away at 
the rock beneath it as it flows, pick- 
ing up sediment and depositing it 
downstream once the river has 


slowed down. This process of ero- 
sion and deposition creates many 
of the fertile farmlands use to pro- 
vide our food, since the fine sedi- 
ment deposited in river valleys is 
often nutrient-rich and helps crops 
grow. 

And even on campus, those with 
a keen eye can notice environmen- 
tal processes taking place. Cracks 
in sidewalks and uneven brick 
walkways are the result of water 
in the soil freezing and thawing 
throughout the winter and into the 
spring, causing the ground to shift. 
This water in the soil plays an im- 
portant part in plant growth each 
spring, when the frozen ground 
melts and water is taken up by 
plant roots. Some of this water 
also runs off into the streams and 
rivers, where is plays an important 
role in other ecological processes 
and provides a habitat for count- 
less organisms. Still more of it fil- 
ters down into the ground and be- 
comes groundwater. From there, it 
is drawn into wells that provide us 
with much of our water for drink- 
ing, cooking, showering, and other 
things. 

Just a few minutes further from 
campus are countless other oppor- 
tunities to observe natural process- 
es at work. Just five minutes from 
campus is State Gameland 322 on 
Petersburg Pike, where visitors can 
spend time hiking, riding horses 
and hunting, or engaging in other 
outdoor activities. Trough Creek 


State Park, about 25 miles south of- 


Huntingdon on Route 26, provides 
another excellent placé to hike and 
observe beautiful scenery. 
Rothrock State Forest is com- 
posed of thousands of acres of 
land, much of it within a half-hour 
drive of campus, open to hunting, 


> see NATURE page 11 


GOEHRING 


Let’s face it: college can be 
a pain around this time of year. 
Classes demand more and more, 
while all you want to do is get 
away from it all. 

Well, if you want to take a break 


from the grind and go do some- © 


thing healthy instead, Rothrock 
Outfitters can help. They’re an 
outdoors store uniquely, suited to 
Huntingdon’s biking, paddling 
and other outdoors needs. Conve- 
niently located at 418 Penn Street, 
it’s an easy stop on the way to most 
of the best local hiking, biking or 
canoeing locations. Their web- 
site, http://www.rothrockoutfitters. 
com, is well worth visiting and 
provides a wealth of information 
on the store’s services. 

Probably the most visible part of 
Rothrock is the collection of kay- 
aks and canoes outside the store- 
front. You'll find a wide variety 
of boats on display inside, too. I 
don’t claim to know much about 
paddling, but Rothrock looks like 
a place to find complete stocks 
of paddles, boats, floatation vests 
and accessories. The store website 
advertises useful services such as 
rentals, shuttles, guides to local 
paddling waters and more. 

In keeping with the local water- 
ways, Rothrock offers very little 
for whitewater rafting, because all. 
the waterways in the area are more 
for recreational paddling. And with 
the high quality of the waters in the 
area, you really should squeeze in 





A place to find your inner wilderness 


‘a trip before the mild weather is 


gone ... or plan your grand adven- 
ture for this spring! 

While canoes and kayaks are 
only of interest to some, most of 
you will want to know about Ro- 
throck for its extensive bike shop. 
The staff is friendly, the store is 
well stocked on all sorts of parts 
and you can even choose from a 
wide selection of complete bikes 
right there in the shop. They have 
several major bike brands in stock, 
and many styles. The ones I saw 
included a large town bike with 
two baskets, a slim, agile-looking 
mountain bike, and a “fat bike” 
that looked like it had stolen its 
tires off somebody’s Harley. 

The group of store staffers and 
regular customers present during 
my visit informed me that this new 
type of bike works well in almost 
any set of conditions, from street 
to gravel to snow. Apparently it 
works on ice too, and Rothrock 
offers guided winter rides on these 
nifty “new ideas” in off-road bik- 
ing. 

After wandering through the 
rather large store, I asked an em- 
ployee if they not only sold bikes, 
but repaired them, too. Boy, do 
they ever! Rothrock includes an 
extensive bike repair shop, well 
equipped with tools and parts. 
I’m told it’s managed by a Juniata 
graduate, so they should know ex- 
actly what a college cyclist needs. 
So if your on-campus bike ever 
needs servicing or repair, Rothrock 
is THE place to go. : 

Want to do more riding? Ro- 


‘throck isn’t the headquarters of the 


Raystown Mountain Biking As- 
sociation for nothing. They offer 
all sorts of rentals, guide services, 
informative clinics and informa- 


> see ROTHROCK page 11 
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Are you looking for something 
more exciting than a run on the 
treadmill to get into shape or im- 
prove your fitness? It’s not as hard 
as it sounds, there are plenty of 
easy ways to keep up with your 
health at Juniata. 

If you need some motivation 
from your peers, student led fitness 
classes might be something worth 
checking out. 

Zumba classes are held every 
Tuesday at 7:00 p.m. and Thursday 
at 6:00p.m. in the dance studio, lo- 
‘cated in the basement of von Li- 


ebig Center for Science. With the 
tag line, “Ditch the workout, join 
the party!” Zumba classes promise 
to be a thrilling new way to spice- 
up any workout routine. Inspired 
by Latin dancing, Zumba incor- 
porates popular music with songs 
from Pitbull, Katy Perry, Iyaz and 
Flo Rida, along with more Latin- 
based music. _ 

If you are. looking for a more 
easygoing workout, or simply want 
to try something new, why not start 
the day with yoga? Classes. are 
held Tuesday and Thursday mom- 
ings at 7:00a.m., also in the dance 
studio. Learn basic yoga moves 
and positions, like the warrior pos- 
es for confidence and strength, and 
downward dog for centering. Deep 
breathing and relaxation tech- 
niques are also inherent aspects of 
yoga, as well as an excellent way 
to de-stress and wake yourself up 
before classes. 
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Not an early bird? Coach Smith, 
Juniata’s strength and conditioning 
coach, has “noon-day workouts” 
every day at 12 noon. Like the 
popular P90X workouts, Coach’s 
routines alternate each day, from 
running bleachers and abdominal 
exercises, to lunges and intense 
cardio sessions. If you are interest- 
ed in a more extreme workout, talk 
to Coach Smith for details. . 

Ifyou don’t have time for a struc- 
tured workout, orhatethe thought of 
group exercise, there are little ex- 
tra steps you can add to everyday 
to make a difference. Pick up the 
pace! Brisk walking for five min- 
utes can burn up to 30 calories 
for the average person. Take the 
stairs in Founders instead of the 
elevator. Walk to Weis instead of 
driving to Giant or Wal-Mart. If 
you do drive to Giant or Wal-Mart, 
park as far away from the doors 
as possible. That way, you have 
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Zumba, yoga are just two ways of staying fit 


The many opportunities to stay in shape on campus, other than nunnieg on a treadmill 





to walk a little farther. Bored? 
Need a break? Take a walk! The 
cliffs and the Peace Chapel are 
great places to clear your head, 
plus it will take a little calorie- 
burning to get there. 

Remember — every little bit 
helps! Cardio and strength training 


AIMEE RADICIJUNIATIAN 
Coach Smith leads a group of students, faculty, administrative and neigh- 
boring Huntingdon residents in a strengthening workout at noon everyday. 


are both extremely important when 
it comes to fitness. In addition to 
improving physical health, exer- 
cise has been shown to help lessen 
symptoms of depression, reduce 
stress, and improve the quality of 
sleep. Do your body, (and brain) 
some good — go break a sweat! 





The subconscious bladder 
Rude awakenings from demanding urges 





On the first night after returning 
from fall break, I awake at 2:00 
a.m. to the unpleasant wooshing 
sensation that can only be caused 
by the accumulation of liquid in 
an already tiny bladder. It is as if I 
can feel my kidneys, having finally 
deemed. the fluid within them to 
be purified enough for expulsion, 
gleefully releasing drop after drop 
solely for the purpose of my dis- 
comfort. 

While I busy myself with my re- 
cent habit of cancelling each nega- 
tive thought with a positive one, in 
this case thanking any and all dei- 
ties that I do, in fact, have function- 
ing kidneys, I am still left with a 
decision. 

Wait patiently in my bunk un-- 
til my alarm goes off at 7:15 a.m. 
and then get up to relieve myself, 
or fumble around with my poor 
night vision and walk the hundred 
yards or so to the restroom in my 
residence hall. 

I lay there for what feels like an 
hour, weighing the risk of waking 
my dozing roommate in my at- 
tempts to locate my flip flops and 
unlock our door against my grow- 
ing agitation at the thought of at- 
tempting to sleep for the next five 
or so hours with what feels to be a 
freezer-bag-sized sieve of liquid in 
my pelvis. 

This is a surprisingly difficult 
decision for me, partially because I 
am trying to draw out this period of 
distraction as long as I can before 
coming to terms with the obvious 
solution to this dilemma. 

I can practically feel my kid- 
neys laughing at my distress. But 
the flip flops are so far away, and 
I have yet to close our third-floor 
door, the wood still expanded due 
to the late October humidity, with- 
out considerable force. 


After ten minutes of contempla- 
tion, I reach the inevitable conclu- 
sion that trying to sleep until 7:15 
a.m. is neither productive nor con- 
ducive to good mental health, and 
leave the comfort of my bed. 

My shoes prove to be easier to 
locate than expected, and I manage 
to achieve only a few light slams of 
our door before I am released from 
my prison of indecision. The hall- 
way that normally seems dimly lit 
is a striking contrast to the darkness 
Ihave just escaped, and my retinas 
scream in protest, But I have com- 
mitted myself to this quest now, 


GC 


I can practically feel 
my kidneys laughing 
at my distress. 
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and there is no turning back. 

With the sharp thwack of rubber 
against flesh seemingly magni- 
fied to a thousand decibels in the 
early morning solitude, I walk past 
door after door after door, finally 
rounding the comer and practi- 


cally sprinting the last few feet to 
the stall. 

A few more frantic seconds later 
and my bladder is applauding me, 
crying a fountain of joyful tears as 
it forgives me for my moment of 
hesitation in the hall. 

I pause briefly at the sink, ac- 
cidentally using hand sanitizer in- 
stead of soap, and saunter back to 
my room. I’m taking care to dull 
the sound of my flip flops this time, 
but the walk back still feels expo- 
nentially shorter. The door has its 
moment of mockery in which it 
slides open and closed without 
much effort, and I collapse in my 
bed, satisfied. 

However, after about half an 


hour of attempted thought-clearing ~ 


and a brief series of the sort of ab- 
surd contented sighs that only car- 
toon characters make, I realize that 
my eyes are having their revenge 
for the unexpected surge of fluo- 
rescent light in the dead of night. 
Sleep eludes my wandering sub- 
conscious for another hour before 
I finally surrender to insomnia and 
creative impulses, the result being 
this essay you’re currently reading 
that I wrote at four a.m. about the 
most satisfying pee of my life . 


EXTRA 5% 
PAID WITH 
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Improv experiment 


> from CYCLOPS page 9 


“It’s really fim,” said Clarke. 
“People have so many crazy char- 
acters that they do. in their room, 
so they’re bringing them out and 
doing them on stage. It’s not go- 
ing to be a polished performance. 
Some things might fall flat. That’s 
one of the great things about it. 
There’s permission for things to 
not work.” 

Performances at Cyclops are 
limited to one only registered 
theatre arts POEs. However, 
sophomore Kelly Russo and ju- 
nior Luke Thompson have both 
shown interest in the program 
being opened to including non 
theater POE students. This would 
open it up to everyone on campus, 
giving an air of true improvisation 


_ and learning through experience. 


“Tt sounds like a great program, 
although I think other students 
should be able to participate,” said 
Russo. “They should have to-au- 
dition though. It sounds really in- 
teresting and I would be interested 
in seeing it.” 

“Tt sounds like a great way 
to get students’ voices heard. 
Open registration should be 
considered by the theatre depart- 
ment. I don’t know enough about 
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it to say either way, however,” 
said Thompson 

On the other hand, Evey ex- 
plains her perspective on why she 
believes Cyclops should remain 
exclusive to theatre arts POEs. 

“Cyclops is a way to not 
only share that which we are 
working on or are doing for 
fun, but is also a way to get feed- 
back from our theatre community 
and share work that may be dif- 
ferent from what other students 
outside of our community might 
expect. I completely understand 
the interest of other students and 
I am glad that the arts are being 
taken in as an interest. However, 
this is a way to achieve better 
work as a department. It is hard to 
say who should be allowed to sign 
up,” said Evey. — 

Cyclops is held from 11:00 p.m. 
to 1:30 a.m. on the last Friday of 
every month that classes are in 
session, and have a new theme 
to each performance, each time 
“T really am a huge fan of late 
night venues,” said Clarke. It’s 
informal. It’s fun. It’s supportive. 
People can look at the work that 
they’re doing and do it in front of 
a really supportive audience.” 

Cyclops’ next performance will 
be Nov. 18! 
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The intertwining family role 


The familial aspect in Christopher Nolans’ films 





When one examines the films 
of Christopher Nolan, they will 
notice that his blockbusters are all 
connected by a strong strand of 
thematic tissue: family. From this 
strand are many rich fibers such as 
the destruction of the family unit, 
the transition from a working fam- 
ily into a family, among many oth- 
ers. However, in sifting through all 
of these viable scenarios, I decided 
to examine one of the more over- 
looked ones: the destruction and 
reconstruction of the relationship 
between a father and son. There 
are two films that experiment upon 
this theme in different quantities 
and: methods: “Batman Begins” 
and “Inception.” —s - 

The source of the paternal con- 
flict stems from the murder of 
Bruce’s father, Thomas Wayne 
(Linus Roache). Nolan allocates 
several scenes to flesh out the 
Bruce Wayne’s father, who re- 
mained a background presence 
in the Burton-Schumacher series. 
Thomas Wayne is depicted as the 
ideal father, the “Ward Cleaver” 
of this universe. One scene that 
highlights his strengths as a father 
occurs when the family leaves for 
that fatal night at the opera. 

Instead of taking the car to the 
theater, he decides the family will 
take the monorail he developed, re- 
marking, “Gotham’s been good to 
our family, but the city’s been suf- 
fering. People less fortunate than 
us have been enduring very hard 
times. So we built a new, cheap, 


public transportation system to 
unite the city.” He also reveals that 
he prefers remaining a doctor, by 
leaving the running of his billion 
dollar company to “better men.” 

This disregard of wealth and 
emphasis on improving the lives of 
others, as well as love for his fam- 
ily, amplifies the pain of his mur- 
der for Bruce, especially when the 
killer was one the people he was 
trying to save. 

During the sequences intercut- 
ting those of Bruce with his two 
other fathers, Alfred (Michael 
Caine), experiences a unique pro- 
gression. If we consider Thomas 
Wayne the Ward Cleaver of this 
franchise, Alfred starts out as the 
father from “The Prodigal Son.” 
However, he evolves through the 
film by offering guidance and 
dousing Bruce’s despair when his 
everything literally comes crash- 
ing down, and also enables his 
campaigns against crime: he helps 
coordinate the technical aspects of 
vigilantism, in addition to tackling 
the social aspects of the social and 
economic problem plaguing the 
city. 

However, the father and son 
dynamic retums in Nolan’s most 
recent film, “Inception.” This time, 
it involves a dying energy industri- 
alist, Maurice Fischer (Pete Postle- 
thwaite), and his son, Robert (Cil- 
lian Murphy). Their relationship is 
the inverse of the structures present 
in “Batman Begins:” it is broken, 
but not because of external forces 
besieging it, but from within. 

What makes the depiction of 
this relationship unique is that it 
relies upon visual storytelling, 
and minimal dialogue. The audi- 
ence first encounters the two men 
near the end of their relationship: 
Maurice Fischer unintentionally 
knocks a framed picture off his 
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bedside table. Robert Fischer re- 
veals that he placed the photograph 
by his father’s side to remind him 
of one of the few best outings they 
had together —he is shown holding 
a pinwheel he presumably made 
for his father- but the dying man 
did not notice it. 

Later in “Inception” — which I 
am not going to summarize nor ex- 
plain, as it would take up an entire 
article of its own — the audience 
encounters the photograph again. 

Fischer (Postlethwaite) opens 
the vault beside his dying father’s 
bedside and discovers that his fa- 
ther cherished the picture and pin- 
wheel. This confirmation of love 
prompts him to dissolve the mo- 
nopoly his father’s company had 
on the energy industry, and pursue 
his own interests. While the sub- 
plot was not allocated as many 
scenes as its counterparts in “Bat- 
man Begins,” the few that were in 
the film were just as powerful. 

Whether it is donning a rubber 
Kevlar reinforced suit and combat- 
ting crime by night, or rejecting 
billions of dollars, the stakes for 
a loving relationship with a father 
have been high in Nolan’s films. 
Thus, this leads to my final argu- 
ment: the plots of his films while 
multi-tiered are very accessible. 

Peeling away the epic battles 
and chase scenes or comic book 
trappings, one will find a narrative 
that is more far more interesting , in 
depth and enlightening, and maybe 
a bit surprising: the reconstruction 
of a battered relationship between 
a father and son. One that anyone 
can empathize with. One that any- 
one can sympathize with. And one 
that can bring about normality. 

And I will take that over any 
other alternate realities or Joker- 
breaking-out-of-Arkham-again 
scenario every single time. 





Natural fun 


> from NATURE page 9 


fishing, boating, hiking, horseback 
riding, mountain biking and many 
other outdoor activities. One area 
of particular interest in Rothrock 
State Forest is the Alan Seeger 
Natural Area, which is a section 
of old-growth forest that has never 
been logged and shows what a 
forest looks like when allowed to 
mature with minimal human inter- 
ference. 

The Thousand Steps, the Old 
Crow Wildlife Observation Area 
and the thousands of acres of land 
owned by the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers surrounding Lake Raystown 
are a few more of the many places 
to spend time in nature close to 
campus. 

Take a hike through the woods 
at the Peace Chapel, or spend 
some time observing waterfowl at 
the Old Crow Wildlife Observa- 
tion Area, Spend some time notic- 
ing the things you overlook when 
you’re in a hurry. 

You may not think you will find 
any “nature” on campus or close at 
hand, but if you look closely you 
will be surprised by what you find. 
But while driving out of the cities 
to Huntingdon, you will find your- 
self immersed by the natural sce- 
nary. Grasping for it, it calls to you. 
Explore, appreciate it, learn about 
it and apply it. You never know 
what you may discover about 
yourself and the environment. 








Rothrock Outfitters 


> from ROTHROCK page 9 


tion on local trails. Either stop in 
to pick up brochures on local trails, 
or go to the store’s website for 
links and even a blog from the 
Association’s very active presi- 
dent.. You can hire guides by 
the hour or day, and you can sign 
up for clinics on the store website. 
There are clinics coming up where 
you bring your own bike to the 
shop and learn more about main- 
tenance, and these sessions aré 
meant specifically for Juniata stu- 
dents. Register online, grab your 
bike and head downtown! 
Whether you paddle or 
pedal, Rothrock Outfitters is 
a great resource to have in town. 
The sales, service and rentals of- 
fered make outdoor recreation 
much more fun. So don’t delay 
and let the daily temperatures fall 
any lower! Get out and experience 
the area’s awesome outside spaces 
before the cold weather and nasty 
class workloads get any worse. 


Walking (or biking) directions: 
Walk west (towards the Good Hall 
side of campus) on 18th Street and 


| continue straight until you cross 


Mifflin Street. Halfway through 
the block between Mifflin and 
Washington, turn left into the al- 
ley. The alleys of Huntingdon 
are the safest and fastest way to 
get downtown on foot or bicycle; 
since they carry very little auto- 


motive traffic and are clean, open 
and as crime-free as any other 
part of peaceful little Hunting- 
don. Continue straight down 
this alley until it ends, at the 8th and 
Washington traffic light. Make the 
slight left to cross 8th Street, but 
don’t attempt crossing Washington 
here, since a right turn traffic light 
sends a near-constant stream of 
traffic that way. Cross Wash- 
ington on the far side of the in- 
tersection and continue south 
to Penn Street. Turn left and keep 
walking downtown on Penn, 
crossing to the right (southern) 
side of the street when you can. 
Rothrock Outfitters is just beyond 
the open square at 5th and Penn 
Streets. 


Driving directions: Head into 
town via Moore Street, pass- 
ing the bend at 9th St. and 
tuming right on 7th St. When 
Moore becomes one-way. Con- 
tinue straight through three traf- 
fic lights and take a left on Penn 
Street. Rothrock Outfitters is 
easily visible just past the 5th 
Street traffic light, with a mural 
of The Cliffs painted high on the 
building, and usually a bunch of 
canoes, kayaks, and bikes out- 
side. There is plenty of metered 
parking on Penn Street, and for 
you penny-pinchers, there are free 
parallel parking spaces just one 
road closer to the railroad tracks, 
on Allegheny St. 














From Page to Film 
From Book Page to Hollywood 


| Morally 


Bankrupt 


DANI GAISIOR 


You know you are nerdy when 
inspiration for your column strikes 
you when watching a historically 
based film. While watching the 
movie “Gettysburg” I realized: 
damn, this entire movie, one of 
my favorite movies, is based off 
a book. So while I may be waltz- 
ing a bit toward one of my fellow 
columnist’s area of expertise, I de- 
cided that I wanted to look at just 
some of the books I’ve read that 
have wound up on the big screen. 

Since “Gettysburg” is what in- 
spired this column, I might as well 
start there. The movie was based 
off a book called “Killer Angels” 
by Michael Shaara. The book and 
movie are pretty self-explanatory. 
It’s all about the Battle of. Get- 
tysburg and what happened those 
three days in July 1863. What’s 
really cool though is that the book 
focuses on a few protagonists that 
some people might not think about 
when looking at the Battle of Get- 
tysburg. 

For example, the Second Day 
of Battle follows mainly Colonel 
Joshua L. Chamberlain, who was 
in charge of the 20th Maine Regi- 
ment that held off the Rebel ad- 
vance on Little Round Top. When 
the book went to the big screen in 
1993, it actually followed the book 
closely, compared to what can 
happen with other historical movie 
adaptations. For the nerdy history 
folk out there, this is actually a re- 
ally good pair to read and watch. 

One of the movies I watched be- 
fore I read the book was “Girl, In- 
terrupted,” based on the memoir of 
the same title by Susanna Kaysen. 
The book and movie follow the life 
of Kaysen as she goes though 18 
months in a psychiatric ward. 

Once there, we meet more of 
the other patients there, many of 
whom are in worse shape than 
Kaysen. The movie focuses on the 
interactions between the characters 
of Susanna and Lisa Rowe, the 
resident sociopath, rather than fo- 
cusing on all the characters in the 
book. While the two differ, they 
are still both an excellent choice 
if you’re in the mood to be trans- 
ported into a psychiatric ward. 

“The Shawshank Redemption” 
was a movie I used to watch when- 
ever it came on TNT. I honestly 


never realized that it was actu- 
ally based off a novella by Stephen 
King. Stephen King to me was the 
entire concept of the horror genre 
and things like “Carrie.” Well, that 
and the* whole scarring to small 
children movie/book, “IT,” but 
that’s a different story for a differ- 
ent time. 

However, in my CWS class, my 
instructor decided we were going 
to read “Rita Hayworth and Shaw- 
shank Redemption,” which is the 
entire basis of the movie. I was 
quite used to movies created from 
books deleting important scenes, 
adding things that never happened, 
and things of that nature. 

I was pleasantly surprised when 


I realized that in fact, the movie 


script followed what Stephen King 
originally wrote pretty closely. 
Sure, there were some deletions, 
but they were ones that made sense 
instead of major plot concepts. 

Lusually end up working “Harry 
Potter” into one of my columns at 
least once a semester. I have only 
once set out to exclusively include 
it, but the more topics I cover, the 
more it fits in. The Harry Potter 
series by J.K. Rowling created a 
generation of seven books then 
morphed into eight movies. In 
my personal opinion, the first two 
movies are the ones that follow the 
actual plot of the books the best. 

“Harry Potter and the Prisoner of 
Azkaban” left some people I know, 
who had never read the books, 
wondering if Sirius Black was a 
good guy or a bad guy. That’s an 
issue, of course, but so is the fact 
that the only year that Quidditch 
really, really mattered in the early 
books, the filmmakers decided to 
cut it. Seriously, Gryffindor wins 
the Quidditch Cup and you cut that 
out?! 

Many books have made the jump 
from written words on pages to the 


_ Silver screen full of special effects 


and in some cases explosions. Just 
like with anything, there is always 
the chance that the original will be 
better than whatever Hollywood 
decided to do. “Harry Potter” goes 
both ways, I mean there are eight 
movies so some things had to go 
right while others went awry. 

I think this is how it will all con- 
tinue on; there is always a 50/50 
shot that the next book you adapt 
to the big screen will be a total flop. 
It’s happened before and it is not 
going to stop happening. Hope- 
fully, the big names out in the film 
world don’t destroy your favourite 
book, one can only hope and wish 
that they don’t. 
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JC football stays motivated despite lack of success 


Players and coaches focus on improvements rather than win-loss record this season 


By Cameron Andrew 


Michael Jordan once said, “I can 
accept failure, everyone fails at 
something. But I can’t accept not 
trying.” JC football has not had the 
success this year that it was hoping 
for. Despite this fact, the coaching 
staff and players sat motivated, in- 
tense and focused on improving. 

Early struggles forced the Eagles 
to not be as competitive in games 
as they would have liked. Both the 
coach and players recognized this 
and went to work on improving the 
weak spots. R.: 

“T think the frustration of not be- 
ing as successful as we want to be 
and having to keep it in perspec- 
tive,” Head Coach Tim Launtz 
said in regards to struggles he has 
seen this season. 

The players have also recog- 

‘nized some of the struggles and 

obstacles that the eagles have had 
to face throughout the course of the 
yeat. 

“The biggest struggle from day 
one, and I’m sure it will be until 
the end of the season, is our lack 
of depth,” senior captain Andrew 
Masullo said. “Across the board 
we only have two or three deep at 
each position, and like any other 
team we have had injuries so peo- 
ple had to learn new positions and 
play at a position that they weren’t 
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On Sat. Oct. 22nd Juniata played Muhlenberg at Knox field in a 28-3 loss. (Above) Sophomore Running Back 
Zack McCaulley narrowly dodges a tackle. The Eagles’ next game is Sat. Nov. 5th at Moravian College. 


comfortable with.” 

However, the Eagles will not let 
the losing and constant adversity 
point toward a collapse and total 
let down of the season. Junior wide 
reviver Julian Valdiserri said, “We 


have had some of our teammates 
quit, and as Coach Launtz would 
say, ‘its all part of the process, if 
you want to quit then quit, because 
the guys that are here now want to 
be part of the process.’ And even 


Close calls doom young, talented team 


Men’s soccer season ends with five winless overtime contests 


By MattFriz 

It’s too late now, but if the Junia- 
ta Men’s Soccer team could restart 
their season, they would. 

The Eagles are 0-3-2 in- over- 
time games this year, while also 
ending up on the losing side of five 
one-goal deficits. 

Senior Midfielder David Grim 
knows it’s those types of numbers 
that are the difference between 
making the playoffs or being on 
the outside looking in. 

“Obviously it’s been a frustrat- 
ing season in terms of the results 
we’ve had,” said Grim. “Ifa couple 
of those games would have swung 
our way, that could be the differ- 
ence between being represented in 
postseason or not.” 


Prior to the 2011 season, ex- 
pectations were high for the team, 
returning a solid group of five se- 
niors, and bringing in a talented 
freshman class. 

“T think the skill level on the ros- 
ter hasn’t really been represented 
in the results we’ve obtained,” said 
Grim. “It’s a good team, and prob- 
ably the best team I’ve been a part 
of here at Juniata.” 

The Eagles did start off the sea- 
son a respectable 5-4, but they fol- 
lowed that by dropping three out 
of their next five games, all against 
Landmark Conference opponents. 

In their game against Misera- 
cordia, however, the Eagles took a 
very good Cougar team into over- 
time, a game that resulted in a 1-1 


tie. Miseracordia came into the 
game 11-2-2, and before the 2011 
season, was ranked 15th in the na- 
tion and second regionally. 

The Eagles played host to. the 
Royals of Scranton on Nov. Ist. 
after the game got postponed due 
to snowy conditions. 


The squad dropped another . 


game by a one goal decision 2-1 
Tuesday night as The Royals put 
in the winning shot at the buzzer, 
ending Juniata’s season at 5-8-2. 

With the Eagles not making the 
playoffs, they are looking to im- 
prove next season. 

“Tt’s important to have as many 
people as we can see the field to 
get them experience leading into 
next season,” said Grim. 


Women’s soccer falls short of postseason play 
Loss to Scranton ends Eagle’s season with overall 5-9-3 record 


By Matt Fritz 


It took the last game of the sea- 
son to determine the fate of the 
Juniata Women’s Soccer team. A 
win against Scranton, a team who 
came into the contest undefeated 
in the Landmark Conference, and 
a loss by Drew was all that needed 
to happen. 

The Royals jumped out to an 
early 1-0 lead that quickly got to 
be 3-0. 

The Eagles fought back and 
made it a game in the second half 
on a goal scored by sophomore 
Molly Sellers, but that would 
prove to be the only goal scored by 
the Eagles ina 3-1 defeat. . 

The Eagles have lost several 
close games this year, and Junior 


Forward Katie Keating believes 
there is a reason ‘for why that 
they have been coming up short. 


-“T think we need to get better at 


finishing games, that should be 
our main goal for next year,” said 
Keating. “We possess very well, 
we're really good at possessing, 
but our finishing just needs some 
tweaking.” : 

The Women’s squad has come 


up on the short end of many close 


games. They have lost a total of 
five games by just one goal, two of 
those games being Landmark Con- 
ference games. 

“We lost a lot of close games, 
and really gave a lot of our effort, 
but we just came up short a lot of 
the times,” said Keating. 

The Eagles will finish their sea- 


son with a Landmark Conference 
record of 1-4-1 and an overall re- 
cord of 5-9-3. 

The team will be losing four se- 
niors after this year, but a team that 
has a total of 19 underclassmen 
gives reason for hope in the 2012 
season. 

“T think we have a lot of po- 
tential on the team, and I think 
we can be really good,” said Ke- 
ating. “Everybody on the team 
is always really positive, and 
we will continue to work haid 
in the offseason.” 

“Coach McKenzie always tells 
us; eat an elephant one bite at a 
time,” said Keating. 

The Juniata Women’s Soccer 
team will now have plenty of time 
to get better, one bite at a time. 


though we are losing we are start- 
ing to get on longer drives, and I 
guess you could say we are start- 
ing to see the light at the end of the 
tunnel.” ‘ 

“Do we want to be successful, 


absolutely, but we have to un- 
derstand that to be successful we 
have to do all of these things in the 
process and it will take care of its 
self,” Launtz said. “We can’t lose 
focus of what the plan is and of 
what we need to do to get better.” 

Despite not playing to the self- 
held expectations, the Eagles 
refuse to give up on the season, 
staying motivated and intense in 
practice and games. 

“Like every team, coming off a 
loss, no matter what the previous 
record was and what our hopers 
were going into the game, we have 
that sense of regret about what if 
we could have done this or what if 
we had made that play, but I think 
in terms of intensity going into 
each game and looking into every- 
one’s eyes no matter who we are 
going against we have the belief 
that we are going to win,” Masullo 
said. 

To keep that competitive drive, 
the players and coaches constantly 
have to come up with new things 
to do in and out of practice to keep 
everyone motivated and intense. 

“We are doing a lot of one on 
ones instead of throwing a bunch 
of guys out there, so that keeps it 
really competitive during prac- 
tice,” Valdiserri said. 


> see FOOTBALL page 15 


Men’s basketball team 
opens season in Canada 
Eagles travel up north for competition 


By Dimitri Ross 





For the average Juniata Col- 
lege student, fall break is a time 
to go home and relax with family. 
This was not the case for the men’s 
basketball team, who traveled 
across the border to Canada for a 
couple of exhibition games along 
with a cultural experience that will 
never be forgotten. — 

It was about noon on Oct. 14 
when we arrived at customs. The 
bus was silent as the police officer 
stepped on to check passports. He 
had a very serious look on his face 
sO we were not sure what would 
happen. Everyone had their pass- 
ports, but it was just a very tense 
situation. Luckily everything 
checked out and we were on our 
way. 

When we pulled into Ottawa 
we were greeted by tall buildings 
and busy streets. There was a two- 
mile long stretch of restaurants 
and stores lined up side by side. 
Hundreds of people zoomed past 
one another on the sidewalk as we 
rode by; It was the polar opposite 
to Huntingdon, PA. While the city 
was very nice, we never lost sight 
of what we came there for. To win 
games. 

“The two teams we faced 
would give us an early look at the 
competition we will be facing all 
year,” junior Alex Raymond said. 

The first game was against 
Division I University of Ottawa 
Gee Gee’s. Ottawa was a very 
talented team with high caliber 
athletes. One of their players is a 
member of the Canadian Develop- 


ment Men’s National Team. We 
were able to hang with the Gee 
Gee’s for a while, but could never 
get over the hump. 

“T think the trip was very ben- 
eficial. We got the opportunity to 
play some top competition which 
is always good. We did not play 
as well as we would have liked 
against Ottawa, but it gave us an 
idea of where we stood and what 
needed to improve,” sophomore 
Jeremy Hays said. 

“T thought Friday night we 
played a little tense. It was appar- 
ent that we were tight and did not 
play up to par as a result,” senior 
Austin Ankney said. 

The next afternoon we went 
across town to play Algonquin 
College who had a record of 19-1 
last season. Algonquin had us 
down by as much as 17 points in 
the second half, but we refused to 
leave Canada winless so we ral- 
lied. Little by little we were able to 
chip away at the lead. 

’ The deficit was down to two 
points with about 14 seconds re- 
maining in the game and we had 
the ball. There were four seconds 
left on the game clock when soph- 
omore transfer Kevin Stapleton 


- pulled up for a three pointer from 


the left comer. It dropped and the 
bench erupted. It was only an exhi- 
bition game, but the way we won it 
made it special. 

We showed a great deal of 
character in the second game. We 
could have easily felt sorry for 
ourselves and given up once we 
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By Matt Fritz 

In today’s sports we see a count- 
less number of shutouts, domi- 
nating performances and uneven 
matchups between teams. In base- 
ball we’ve watched the New York 
Yankees dominate the post-season 
year after year while teams like the 
Chicago Cubs have waited over 
a hundred years for a champion- 
ship season. To combat a similar 


uneven fate in college athletics at 


Juniata, the school decided to join 
the Landmark Conference. 

The Landmark Conference is 
comprised of Drew University, 
Goucher College, Juniata College, 
Moravian College, Susquehanna 
University, The Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, The University of 
Scranton and US Merchant Marine 
Academy. All of Juniata’s sports 
teams participate in the Landmark 
Conference with the exception of 
men’s volleyball (Continental Vol- 
leyball Conference) and. football 
(Centennial Conference). 

Juniata College switched from 
the MAC (Middle Atlantic Confer- 
ence) to the newly created Land- 
mark conference after the ‘06-‘07 
season. The switch from the MAC 


to Landmark Conference occurred 
largely in part due to the Juniata 
football program accepting.an in- 
vitation to the Centennial Confer- 
ence. With the football program 
playing outside of the MAC, other 
Juniata sports teams were unable 
to continue to participate in the 
MAC. 

Football aside, another large 
reason for making the switch 
was academics. The Landmark 
Conference seeks to ensure that 
Juniata teams are playing similar 
institutions in terms of athletic tal- 
ent (NCAA Division III) and aca- 
demic values. 

“T think playing similar schools 
increases the competition level and 
helps reinforce the academic stan- 
dards Juniata expects from their 
students,” said Rebecca Goodby 
’99. Current athletes also believe 
that academics play a large part in 
their lives, even on the field. 

“Academics are the most im- 
portant factor in any students col- 
lege career even if they’re athletes. 
That’s why we attend a Division 
Il school, to earn an education 
while still having the opportunity 
to play our sport on the side,” said 
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Athletics and academics unite: The Landmark Conference 


JC now matches-up against similar institutions and players enjoy strong annual competitions 


junior field hockey player Janelle 
Howard. 

Although Juniata athletics may, 
at first glance, seem to be run sole- 
ly by the athletic staff, one very 
important member of the academic 
community pushed for the switch. 

President Thomas  Kepple 
played an essential role in this 
pivotal athletic decision by send- 
ing a letter to similar institutions 
like Juniata expressing interest in 
creating a new conference. Kepple 
believed creating a new confer- 
ence brought positive changes to 
Juniata athletics and the school as 
a whole. “I think for the students it 
means we’re playing on an equal 
playing field, we’re playing with 
institutions whose academic stan- 
dards and general kinds of students 
are a lot like ours. The students are 
top-notch academic students,” said 
Kepple. 

Student athletes feel that the 
conference is a good change for 
the school and blends together a 
perfect mix of competition, talent 
and institutional values. 

“Conference play has always 
been the most intense out of all of 
our games,” said Howard. “The 
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Landmark Conference is very 
competitive and that makes it so 
much more enjoyable. Landmark 
games are always tougher because 
each team is fighting for that top 
spot in the conference.” 

A top spot in the conference ul- 
timately decides the teams that are 
placed in the post season. Winning 
within the conference is a huge 
factor in the playoff picture, but 
it is also an integral part to power 
rankings. 

The switch to the Landmark 
Conference has proved to be a 
large success for some athletic 
teams and hopes for continued 
success within the field hockey 
program this season continue to 
remain high but realistic. 

“We’ve won the conference 
championship for the past four 
years and I hope in my senior 
year to continue the tradition. This 
year Catholic has a very strong 
program, and they’Il likely be our 
greatest challenge,” said senior 
Kim Amrod. 

Overall the Landmark Confer- 
ence has helped usher in a new era 
for Juniata sports teams. The con- 
ference ensures a more equal play- 


ing field in terms of talent and aca- 
demics and is constantly reviewed 
favorably by faculty and students 
at Juniata. 

“T think it’s nice the school con- - 
tinues to find ways to focus on 
what’s best for the student body,” 
said Bill Hirt ’99. “Juniata’s al- 
ways played a role in the success 
of students both academically and 
athletically.” 

“The conference has gelled and 
I think there is a nice competition 
that has developed. No one partic- 
ularly dominates the conference. 
We are very happy with being in 
the Landmark, it’s a great confer- 
ence from my point of view,” said 
Kepple. 

“T enjoy the Landmark Confer- 
ence because it is made up of very 
competitive and strong programs. 
The more challenging Juniata’s 
conference is, the more prepared 
we are as a team to enter NCAA’s,” 
said Amrod. 

Juniata College continues to set 
and uphold the values they believe 
to be most important to a student 
athlete and continues to tweak and 
tailor their programs to benefit the 
school’s image. 


A different kind of winning, athletes give back 


Varsity teams organize fundraisers and volunteer in the Huntingdon community 


By Joe Plumer 





Sorting through America’s 
sports headlines, it is hard to lo- 
cate charitable acts in professional 
sports, though they do exist. This is 
exemplified best by Eli and Peyton 
Manning, Tim Wakefield, and Ma- 
rio Lemieux. 

Eli and Peyton Manning, both 
NFL quarterbacks, are notable 
for flying supplies into the New 
Orleans area following Hurricane 
Katrina, as well as dedicating con- 
tinued support for the Red Cross. 

Tim Wakefield, an esteemed 
knuckle-baller for the Boston Red 
Sox, has been nominated for the 
Roberto Clemente award eight 
times, which is given to the MLB 


_player with the most significant 


balance of sportsmanship and con- 
tributions to society; he won the 
award in 2010. 

Mario Lemieux, who helped the 
Pittsburg Penguins win the Stanley 
Cup twice on the ice, has since set 
up the Mario Lemieux Foundation, 
which gives money to medical re- 
search ventures. 

With Juniata, it is much easier 
for athletes to garner positive 
and charitable recognition. Many 
teams are involved with charitable 
acts, including the baseball team, 
women’s volleyball, men’s and 
women’s basketball, and even the 
cheerleading squad. 

These teams come together to 
provide service for those in need 
in the Huntingdon region and be- 
yond. 

One of the more popular aspects 
of this is doing fundraising for can- 
cer research and treatment. The 
women’s volleyball, basketball, 
and cheerleading squads all plan 
and hold events to raise money. 
One such event is the women’s 
volleyball annual Dig Pink match. 

“We do the Dig Pink match ev- 
ery year, which Steph Strauss (’11) 
started a few years ago. We’ve had 
issues with cancer on the team, 
we’ve all known people who have 
suffered from breast cancer or 
some other form, and it was a way 
to raise money for something we 


all know, for a good cause,” said 
senior Amanda Schmidt. 

Different fundraising events 
occur at the Dig Pink match. 
“Throughout the season, we ask 
the girls for ideas to come up with 
money, such as the Pizza Scream 
and Chinese auctions,” said 
Schmidt. 

“Nothing different goes on for 
the game, but we wear the pink 
uniforms that Asics donated.” 

The cheerleading team did their 
fundraising at the football’ team’s 
“pink” game. 

“We made whoopee pies and 
people brought cupcakes and rib- 
bons to sell at the game. Also, 
our assistant coach works at JC 
Blair, who sponsors it with a little 
bag about breast cancer. We gave 
it to all the women at the game,” 
said junior cheerleader Savannah 
Trabosh. The team raised $235 this 
year, which is going to JC Blair’s 
Alliance for Breast Cancer. 

Women’s basketball, too, has 
done a variety of events includ- 
ing breast cancer support among 
others. “We did the Susan G. Ko- 


men breast cancer screenings at 
JC Blair. We also do Toys for Tots 
every year at Christmas. We. do 
the Mill Creek gun raffle, we go 
and we’ll serve food to those who 
come and pay, and we’ll go sell 
tickets that go to the fire company,” 
said senior guard Ashton Bankos. 

Her teammate, Meagan Raville, 
commented on the breast cancer 
screenings. “We got to walk around 
with a woman who couldn’t afford 
to get a breast screening,” said 
Raville. “We took them from sta- 
tion to station and provided sup- 
port for them.” 

The men’s baseball team 
worked in a different direction, 
helping with the Special Olympics 
event held at Juniata. 

Head coach Jesse Leonard de- 
scribed the process. “As a team, 
we formed an arch with bats for 
them to walk under, and they had a 
pretty good time getting to see the 
guys in uniform. The flame bearer 
and the banners were brought out 
under the arch for the ceremonies,” 
said Leonard. 

Not only did the athletes partici- 


pating in Special Olympic appreci- 
ate the baseball team’s support, the 
players themselves felt an impact. 

“The purpose of volunteering is 
not to be ‘voluntold’, but we did 
have almost 100% participation 
from the team. I asked them to do 
it; it’s important for me to develop 
them holistically as young men 
off the field, as part of the college 
experience. Most of the time, you 
don’t realize how important it is 
for you as well. It’s rewarding for 
everybody,” said Leonard. 

The men’s basketball team goes 
to Westminster Woods, a local re- 
tirement home for its service proj- 
ect. Junior guard Alex Raymond 
explained the event. 

“Once a year, we have lunch be- 
fore a Saturday game with them,” 
said Raymond. “They like to go 
back in time and tell their college 
stories, a lot of them went here,” 
said Raymond. Unlike the other 
athletic team’s events though, this 
is mandatory for the team. 

Raymond’s teammate, junior 
Nate Higgins does not believe it 
being mandatory means it is a bur- 


den, however. “I just like sitting 
there and listening to their stories. 
A lot of them come to our games. 
They had a candle ceremony and 
we laid them out for them. They 
really look forward to it. It’s an 
impact on the community,” said 
Higgins. 

The effect of community service 
done by Juniata teams is greatly 
felt by the athletes. “We make sure 
before every season to go to coach 
and say, ‘What are we doing this 
semester?’ and she finds us things 
to do. I really like getting to know 
the community,” said Bankos. 

Other teams. beliefs reflect this 
mentality as well. “You’re not just 
an athlete, other people will look 
up to you as an athlete though. I 
like being able to hélp other peo- 
ple, to give back in a small way. It 
makes you feel good,” said senior 
first basemen Russel Gray. 

The service trends will likely 
continue and possibly grow as 
well. “They have wheel-chair_ 
friendly fields and that’s my next . 
goal, to get some kind of game go- 
ing for the spring,” said Leonard. 
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Going to college and being away 
from home for the first time can be 
hard on any student even if mom’s 
home-cooked meals are only a few 
hours’ drive away. For some oth- 
ers however, students from all the 
way across the country, places like 
California, Texas and even Hawaii, 
this is very far from reality. They 
can click their ruby slippers all 
they want to, but they are “not in 
Kansas anymore, Toto.” 

Although most Juniata stu- 


dents are from Pennsylvania be- 


cause many choose to stay closer 
to home, another draw that pulls 
some from distant areas is athlet- 
ics. 

Men’s volleyball head coach 
Kevin Moore feels it is very vital 
to have athletes from all over the 
country because geographical dif- 
ferences are good for the team. 

“T think you don’t want to have a 
bunch of clones. So to put together 
the best team, you have to look at 
the best players from across the 
country. And so much about the 

‘college experience is about learn- 
ing about who you are and learning 
about other people and expand- 
ing your view of the world. That 
comes through opportunities to in- 


teract with people from other states 
and other parts of the country. And 
what better way to do that than 
through athletics,” said Moore. 

Head women’s volleyball coach 
Heather Pavlik also feels like long 
distance recruiting brings some- 
thing to the team. 

“T think it does bring something 
to the table as far as in having 
some geographic diversity within 
your.team just because you'll get 
players who have slightly different 
backgrounds from a different area. 
I think it adds something to the 
locker room,” said Pavlik. 

-Both volleyball coaches be- 
lieve playing in a variety of areas 
throughout the nation helps attract 
players from far away. 

“With Juniata we have traveled 
enough around the country over 
past years that we think players in 
those areas have become familiar 
with us. So sometimes they will 
actually contact us first, having 
seen us play on the west coast or 
in Texas. I know we went to Vir- 
ginia a couple years ago and after 
that we started seeing interest from 
Virginians,” said Pavlik. 

“T will travel to tournaments 
across country. So I will go to a 
national recruiting schedule and 
attend tournaments, not just in 
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Pennsylvania. We go up and down 
the east coast, New York, Virginia, 
where the pockets are for volley- 
ball. Then also out to Chicago and 
southern California,” said Moore. 

Athletes themselves also be- 
lieve it is vital to have players from 
around the country on the team and 
feel diversity strengthens the team. 

Sophomore Alex McColgin, 
a player on the men’s volleyball 
team, likes taking advantage of op- 
portunities to meet athletes from 
outside of the area. 

“T really like the fact that I get 
to interact with guys from all over. 
I’m used to playing with guys 
from New York and Pennsylvania. 
But being able to play with guys 
from all over, like Texas, is pretty 
cool. They really help the team and 
it brings a whole new aspect_and 
style to the team. It helps me pick 
up my play too,” said McColgin. 

Players have several reasons 
why they choose Juniata. Most of 
the athletes are recruited and others 
choose to come here then decide to 
play sports. 

Freshman Adam Masood was 
recruited from Texas to the men’s 
volleyball team and being far away 
did not pose an issue. 

“T got recruited here. It was a 
smooth and easy process. I liked 
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Coach Moore from the day I met 
him and still to this day do like 
him. It played a major role when I 
was being recruited. I also learned 
of this school and grew interest of 
Juniata because one of my friends 
from high school plays volleyball 
here too,” said Masood. 

Junior Caitlin Davies, a field 


. hockey player from Minnesota, 


also feels as though her recruiting 
process was pain free. She believes 
her playing style is what helped her 
in the recruiting process, 

“My recruiting process was very 
easy going. Coach [Gillich] is in- 
terested in having girls come to 
play who love the sport and want 
to play hockey at the next level 


‘and I love everything about the 


sport. So I feel like this helped the 
recruiting process tremendously,” 
said Davies. 

In contrast, other athletes like se- 
nior soccer player Boddhi Karzen 
from Hawaii, are not'recruited at 
all to Juniata. 

“T learned about Juniata from 
my guidance counselor in high 
school. I got some interest in the 
school and their academics. Then 
I wanted to walk on to the soccer 
team. Things went my way and 
I’m on the team,” said Karzen. 

Players all have their different 
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Long-distance recruiting adds to team chemistry 
Athletes far from home have different ways of dealing with living “somewhere over the rainbow” 


ways of coping with being so far 
away from home— and being half 
way across the country, it is neces- 
sary to do so. 

Davies feels that family plays. 
a big role in this. “It is hard being 
so far away from home, especially 
now living in Minnesota but you 
get used to it. I cope by making 
sure I keep in very good touch with 
my family and by knowing that I’ll 
be able to go back for breaks,” said 
Davies. 

Freshman volleyball player 
Catherine Scholl also counts on 
people to get her through tough 
times but tends to lean more on her 
friends. “It is definitely a change 
from what I’m use to, and some- 
times I miss home, but everyone is 
so welcoming and the team is.like 
my family so it makes everything a 
lot easier. I turn to people close to 
me and I also try to talk to my fam- 
ily and friends back home as much 
as I can,” said Scholl. 

Masood doesn’t feel as though 
he has to do anything major to cope 
with being far away. The saying is 
that the clothes make the man and 
to Masood, it also is a good way 
to cope. “I just wear Texas cloth- 
ing. It reminds me of home and it 
makes being so far ave easier,” 
said Masood. . 





JC expands cultural horizons 


> from CANADA TRIP page 13 


got down by that large amount. 
Instead we regrouped and took on 
the challenge. 

“We finally settled down and 
played the game to the caliber we 
are capable of which led to the 
win. This showed us the mindset 
and level of focus we will need 
going into conference games. We 
are going to have losses and we 
will need to be able to bounce back 
quickly and win the next day,” An- 
kney said. 

“We really pulled together as a 
team in that game. I think we did 
a really good job of fighting back 
when we got down,” Raymond 
said. 

The comeback win put the team 
in a great mood for a night on the 
town. We would be heading back 
to America the next morning so we 
wanted to enjoy our final evening 
in Canada’s capital. 

Ottawa had a great deal to of- 
fer. We got the opportunity to see 
historical and political landmarks 
such as Parliament as well as a 


World War I & II monument. 
There were also cool cultural spots 
like the Irish Village as well as the 


Hard Rock Café of Ottawa. It was 


interesting to see some important 
attractions and buildings in a for- 
eign country. It was surprisingly 
very similar to a big city in the 
United States. 

“Tt was great being able to see 
the city of Ottawa and have some 
memorable experiences with my 
teammates. I will definitely re- 
member this trip for the rest of my 
life,” Ankney said. 

“I had never been to Canada 
before so it was certainly an unfor- 
gettable experience. I got to see a 
foreign country and play basket- 
ball. I would love to go back some 
time,” Hays said. 

We all had a great time in Cana- 
da. We got the chance to play ball 
and bond with our brothers. We 
knew the trip would end and we 
would have to come back to real- 
ity, but the memories will never go 
away. The trip made our close knit 
group even closer. 


Turn It Around With 
A New Cut or Color! 
Walk-Ins Welcome 


NSTYLE Shing Salon 


643-1180 - 514 Penn Street, Hunitngdon 


Intense practices fuel progress 


> from FOOTBALL page 13 


The coaches have a huge influ- 
ence on how intense practices and 
games are going to be, and coach 
Launtz and the other coaches do 
whatever they can to keep every- 
one motivated. 

“As a coaching staff we coach 
every play in practice and in a 
game we do what we can to keep 
our kids in the game in regards 
to staying focused,” Launtz said. 
“Coaches can never expect their 
players to generate enthusiasm, 
coaches have to be part of that, but 
this bunch plays. hard and never 
gives up” 

Over the past few weeks the 
Eagles have improved both on 
offense and defense. This has al- 
lowed them to be more competi- 
tive in games and expect more 
from the future. When talking 
about the recent 21-7 loss to Ursi- 
nus on Oct. 15, coach Launtz said, 
“Our execution both offensively 
and defensively, our kids played 
well. On defense we played a real 
good football game in regards to 
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Freshman Ward Udinski moves downfield on the quarterback keeper 
against a Muhlenberg Mule squad that has the second ranked defense 
in the Centennial Conference. The Eagles only managed three points in 
the game, but scored scored 19 in their next contest against McDaniel. 


making plays when we needed to.” 

“Offensively we generated our 
offense but also we shot our selves 
in the foot with turnovers and had 


Our Team: Jo Davis, Donna Shetrom, Ann Yarnell, Stacey Cogan & Penny Miller 





some penalties at times that sure 
wasn’t beneficial to us,” Launtz 
said. “But we are improving as a 
football team.” 

“T think we have always had 
the physicality as a team both on 
offense and defense. On the offen- 
sive side it was more learning the 
plays and getting comfortable with 
them,” Masullo said of the recent 
improvement. “And the defense 
being confident with their assign- 
ments as well, so really the effort 
was there the whole time.” 

“The one thing I will say about 
this group I that this team has nev- 
er given up. They are in it for the 
long haul,” said Launtz. “There 
are a couple different ways that 
you can react to adversity and this 
football team has never taken a 
negative approach to adversity. We 
are all going to have to deal with it 
someday and we won’t run away 
from it, we just keep going and 
we’ve asked our team not to quit, 
keep playing every play and try 
to improve every opportunity and 
that’s what they’ ve done.” 
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e Facts about flightless birds or Somethinc 
Top 10: : - 


By: Shope and Slaff 


We Know about Emil Nagengast 


ya sat down one day and wondered about flightless birds? Ever sat down one day and wondered about Professor Nagengast? Well, the Juniatian un- 
derstands if you have, which is why we have hidden 5 facts about each subject in this list of 10. Now, ask yourself, are these facts about NERS birds, or 


something we know about Emil Nagengast? 


1 

2. Has a deep interest in German history. 
3. Has been called a “bird brain” before. 
4. Known to bite its competitors. 

5. Can reach speeds of up to 45 mph. 

6. Can lay up to 100 eggs in a lifetime. 

7 

8 

9: 

1 


Enjoys watching Glee. 
Hails from Detroit. 


Buries its food before winter, only to find later in the springtime. 


On hot days, known to use lungs as evaporative coolers. 


0. Designed the trunk locking mechanism for the Pontiac Fiero. 








Underwear Horoscopes: 


Step 1: I, th i t 
Foreseen by local prophets Brea Neri and Miya Williams id Seger ee 


Step 2: Decide “Hmmm, I should probably write 
that essay tonight.” 
Step 3: Don’t do essay tonight 


Hipster: You're probably too Gia datChasise n topic 


cool to read this fortune. Step 5: Spend 5 minutes researching topic on Wiki | 
a , pedia” 
: Step 6: Update Facebook status, “THIS ESSAY IS 
Thong: You will be pants-ed RUINING MY LIFE!” 


at the next East Party you attend _ Step 7: Spend 25 minutes scrolling through friend’s 


and everyone will see your rear. photos on Facebook 
Luckily, everyone will love it and ore ; eps 3 80 to ese! = food 

s ‘ ” B pens munutes in Mu Ly ig to 
break into ‘The Thong Song. feels hod Sax-adieviiatt ame 


sions eee : Step 10: Return to essay 
he > 
Bikini: You're wishing for the Seo i: Stucar bhniane Guano 


beach, but you'll get wet in a Step 12: Change margins to 1.5 inches 
very unpleasant manner; rain is | Step 13: Write a thesis 
in your future. 


Boxer-briefs: Congratulations, 
you're going places in the world, 
but don’t get too excited; you're 
only a step up from tighty- 
whities. 


Commando: You'll have a moment 

.¥. of panic when someone comments 

~ on your open barn door. Thank god 
for No-Shave November. 


Lace: Your actions may seem 
coy, but people will see right 
through you. 





WELL I'M THE DOCTOR 


Step 19: 
Step 20: 
Step 21: 


Step 22: 
Step 23: 


Step 24: 
Step 25: 
Step 26: 
Step 27: 





JC Edition: How to write an essay 


Step 14: 
Step 15: 
Step 16: 
Step 17: 
Step 18: 


Change font to size 14 

Write a few lines 

Play Words With Friends 

Literally bang head against tabletop 

Read through 16 pages of Texts From Last 
Night ... 17 would be procrastinating 
Write a conclusion 

Bang head against wall 

Complain to friends about professor who 
assigned essay 

Watch most recent episode of South Park 
Have a meltdown because it’s 2:59a.m. and 
you only have one page written 

Swear profusely 

Consume excessive amounts of caffeine. 
Write essay 

Drink heavily 

















Architects commence Knox Stadium plan for new turf field 
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$125 million renovation is early implementation of Campus Master Plan, hopeful for fall 2012 


By Sera RuGcmro 


The Juniata College Board of 
Trustees took the first step in ac- 
quiring field-turf on campus. Ar- 
chitects were hired and are prepar- 
ing to renovate Knox Stadium with 
field-turf and stadium lighting. 

The long-awaited news is an 
early project within the Campus 
Master Plan, set forth during this 
year’s October Board Meeting. 

“The resolution that was ap- 
proved by the board was to hire 
architects to do the planning for 
the project,” said Rob Yelnosky, 
vice president of finance and op- 
erations. “There have been no final 
decisions made about when con- 
struction will start, The location of 
Knox field being the first location 


is pretty well set though.” 
The master plan is a 20-year 


outline containing the blueprint for 
improvements and opportunities 
throughout Juniata’s campus. Sta- 
dium lighting and field-turf is the 
first of many undertakings in the 
extensive plan. 

“The architects will do the de- 
sign for both turf and lights on 
Knox Stadium,” said President 
Kepple. “One of the things that 


we have to do first is find out how’ 


much it will cost, and that’s why 
the architects are involved. Obvi- 
ously there are all sorts of costs, 
from the turf itself to finding out 
what is underneath the field. The 
hope is to have the project done for 
fall of next year.” 

If the fall of 2012 is the goal to 
reach, the architects biggest chal- 
lenge will be what is beneath the 
gridiron. 

“The reality of what’s under- 


neath that field and how much 
money we have to raise will de- 
termine when we can do it,” said 
Kepple. “At one point, a long time 
ago, that was a town dump. We 
also know that there is a pretty sig- 
nificant drain and we have to fig- 
ure out what that is. Can you build 
over it or do you have to move it? 
I don’t know what the issues are 
there so we have lots of things to 
figure out. We want to get it right 
on the first try. My guess is if it’s 
not next year, it will be the follow- 
ing year.” 

With an estimated cost of over 
125 million dollars, Juniata’s bud- 
get is tight and funds must be col- 
lected in various ways for the proj- 
ect to ready for next fall. 

“Tt depends how big or small the 
number ends up to be,” said Yel- 
nosky. “It’ll probably be a combi- 


nation of debt and fundraising, just 
like the track project. So there will 
be interested donors and us taking 
on some debt.” 

While the college searches for 
means of payment, the project will 
count on an always-reliable source. 

Dave Goodman, who passed 
away in mid-August, was a former 
student and trustee at Juniata. A 
portion of Goodman’s estate will 
go towards bringing lights and turf 
to the Knox Stadium field. 

“Dave had lots of things that he 
supported around here and he’s al- 
ways been a friend of athletics. He 
was the one that really started the 
locker room renovations and got 
that going,” said Yelnosky. “Dave 
recognized projects that touched 
everyone are important. I think 
he’d be pleased to see us move 
forward on this project and use his 


estate in this way.” 

As the architects begin evaluat- 
ing the stadium and field condi- 
tions, student-athletes and coaches 
anxiously await the announcement. 
When will Juniata College roll out 
the green carpet and step into the 
21st century? 

“T feel that a turf field will en- 
hance the Juniata athletic expe- 
rience so that athletes who uti- 
lize that turf field can maximize 
their athletic potential,” said Tim 
Launtz, head football coach. “We 
want to recruit speed and that will 
benefit us when we try to recruit 
that speed. I’m sure there are some 
old-school guys out there who like 
to play on grass, but after this fall, 
they’re few and far between with 
the amount of rain we got.” 


> see Turr Fieip page 3 





New course in philosophy 
Class to address subjects of love and sexuality 


By ALLISON BLUMLING 


In the spring semester, the phi- 
losophy department will be offer- 
ing anew course addressing a topic 
that is close to many students’ and 
professors’ hearts — love. 

Dr. Xinli Wang, professor and 
department chair of the philosophy 
department, wrote the course. “Af- 
ter studying so many years of phi- 
losophy, I think there are only three 
basic philosophy issues that every- 
body should be concerned with: 
life, death and love,” said Wang. “I 
taught a class called ‘Life, Death, 
and Meaning’ in the past two years 
that was quite successful, so then 
I wanted [to write a class] to deal 
with the most essential, controver- 
sial, interesting significant part of 
life - love.” 

The topics covered in the class 
will be divided into two sections, 
the first part examining the de- 
velopment of the basic notions of 
love. “We’ll start with Plato’s eros 
tradition and his classic essay on 
love of absolute beauty, then move 
to the Middle Ages and gentle- 
man’s love, then we’ll read about 
romantic love,” said Wang. “Then 
we'll study the common criticisms 
of romantic love, and analyze 
some peoples’ claims [related to] 
death of romantic love nowadays 
and other continuous issues.” 

The second part of the class will 
take amore analytical approach an- 
swering common questions about 
love. “These conceptual analyses 
will use of philosophic methods 
to analyze what we mean by love, 


how we define love,” said Wang. 
“For example, is love virtually 
self-love; in loving other people 
you want to make the other person 
happy, but virtually this is to make 
you happy, because when [they’re] 
happy, you’re happy. We’ll discuss 
all controversial thought.” 

Wang maintained that the ap- 
peal of the class is greatly due to 
its universal nature. “I could teach 
[a class] about ecology that dis- 
cusses what’s the most real sub- 
stance of the environment, the 
body and related issues and many 
people just turn off of that, think- 
ing ‘It has nothing to do with me.’ 
But love has everything to do with 
you,” said Wang. “With another 
philosophy issue that is very ab- 
stract, people have nothing to say 
because they have no knowledge 
whatsoever, but this topic is like a 
religion. Whenever you talk about 
love, I’m pretty sure everyone has 
something to say.” 

Senior psychology POE An- 
drew Masullo, who plans to take 
the class in the spring, agreed. 
“Love and sexuality are two of 
the biggest components of hu- 
man emotions, they’re the most 
powerful,” said Masullo. “I’ve al- 
ready seen them through the light 
of psychology, and I think it’ll be 
interesting to see them through the 
perspective of philosophy.” 

“The class doesn’t just touch on 
the phenomena of love, like a psy- 
chology class. We study the notion, 
and conceptually discuss many di- 





> see PuLosopny page 4 





— Celebrity Bartender — 
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On Nov. 11 2011, the class of 2012 hosted a Celebrity Bartender at Memories Bar and Grill. The event was 
a fundraiser for the seniors. Students voted for which faculty members they wanted to serve as bartenders. . 





Liquor Control Board grant to JC 
$15,000 allocation to fight underage drinking on campus 


By Victoria Lecuir 


Recently, Juniata has received a 
$15,000 grant from the Pennsylva- 
nia Liquor Control Board to help 
fight against underage or poten- 
tially dangerous drinking on our 
campus. 

This grant is different than those 
of previous years. “[Previous 
grants] have included things like 
social norms campaigns,” said Dan 
Cook-Huffinan, assistant dean of 
students, “where we put posters up 
in the restroom stalls around cam- 
pus with things like statistics [that] 
come straight out of surveys that 
we’ve given Juniata students.” 


“This [grant was one where] 
they were awarding up to $15,000 
per entity, whether you’re a school 
or a community, to combat under- 
age and dangerous drinking,” said 
Cook-Huffinan. 

Cook-Huffman explained that 
there are four general components 
to this grant, the first being aid for 
the new program in College Writ- 
ing Seminar Labs, Alcohol EDU. 

Alcohol EDU is a scientifically 
based program that all students 
must complete with an 80 percent 
or higher as a freshman. 

“[It] helps inform students of the 
characteristics of alcohol, the re- 
percussions from drinking certain 


amounts, and the law,” said Cook- 
Huffman. “It’s a very well vetted 
program. It’s been around now for 
several years. A lot of colleges and 
universities have adopted it.” 
Cook-Huffman explained that 
Juniata had paid for this program 
out-of-pocket in previous years. 
“We thought ‘Great, we can get 
some support for that,” said Cook- 
Huffman. “T think $8550 goes to 
providing Alcohol EDU programs 
for the first year students in CWS 
lab.” 
Student thoughts on whether or 
not this program is actually work- 





> see LIQUOR CONTROL page 5 
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By Corry Lacey 


As a number of different clubs 
have begun to emerge on cam- 
pus, one is raising awareness and 
catered to a cause. Strong Voices 
is the College’s latest club, focus- 
ing on sexual assault awareness, 
prevention and empowerment for 
Juniata. Strong Voices emerges as 
a safe haven with a powerful yet 
clear message to increase an open 
discussion on the issue. 

The idea to launch for Strong 
Voices dates back to last year 

_when sophomore Rachel Krantz 
and fellow Juniata student Skukura 
Woods chose to create a series of 
events for National Sexual Assault 
Awareness Month. 

“We came up with the idea to 
host a panel which included a 
number of faculty members and 
students giving their perspectives 
on the issue and in addition to that, 
we also hosted a candlelight vigil 
for victims of sexual assault,” said 
Krantz, founder and president of 
Strong Voices. 

The panel helped Krantz and 
Woods to realize the emerging 
need for a group the raise aware- 
ness. “It’s an issue that is often 
ignored especially on a college 
campus setting and I think that 
everyone is aware that it goes on 
but people tend to label it as some- 
thing that doesn’t happen to them 
or anyone they know,” said Rachel 
Krantz. 

Based on the feedback that they 
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received on the events, creating 
Strong Voices was an easy deci- 
sion. “We really thought that was 
an issue that students cared about 
and we wanted to be able to host 
events and functions like this in the 
future so why not make it a club 
and actually be able to give it a 
name and funding,” said Krantz. 

The title “Strong Voices” fits the 
club’s aim for strengthening stu- 
dents. “We really wanted to make 
an impact with empowering stu- 
dents and making them remember 
that they have control and power 
over their lives,” said Krantz. 

Strong Voices is different than 
the typical sexual assault groups 
found on college campuses. “To 
my knowledge, we have not had 
a sexual assault prevention edu- 
cation club. We have had sexual 
assault survivor groups,” said Pat 
Hunter, college counselor and the 
advisor for Strong Voices. 

Hunter hopes that having Strong 
Voices as an active group on cam- 
pus will allow for students to seek 
help easier. 

“Students are going to be more 
willing to ask for help if they know 
they’re supported,” said Hunter. 
“Strong Voices lets students know 
there is a concern there and a will- 
ingness of individuals that do want 
to make sure that the issue is ad- 
dressed and it is important and 
should not go unrecognized.” 

In addition to continuing the 
panel and the candlelight vigil, 
Strong Voices is planning a vari- 
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New empowerment, prevention and awareness club on campus 
Strong Voices brings issues of sexual assault and harassment to the forefront for discussion 
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The Strong voices club is a new club on campus this semester. Being led by sophomore Rachel Krantz, it was 
created for women who want to speak up against sexual assault. The weekly meetings take place in the Unity 
House and they have been raising money by selling club t-shirts. 


ety of events on campus including 
t-shirt sales with the phrase “Con- 
sent is Sexy.” “Even though it’s 
been viewed as a funny message 
for a t-shirt to say, I really think 
there is a strong message there. 
Even when it is kind of a joke, 
it’s something really powerful,” 
Krantz said. 

The club is also working on a 
new event called “The Shoe Proj- 
ect.” With this project, the club 
is going to collect shoes ranging 
from a child’s sneaker to a wom- 
an’s high heel and place the shoes 


around campus with a first person 
story on sexual assault. 

“The stories are sort of graphic 
and emotional but the message be- 
hind the Shoe Project is that sexual 
assault is not just an issue that is 
pertinent to women or even a cer- 
tain age group,” said Krantz. “It af- 
fects everyone including children, 
elderly, and men.” 

Strong Voices is also fighting to 
break down the negative stereo- 
types that sexual assault survivors 
can often experience. “On a daily 
basis students make comments that 


make sexual assault sort of degrad- 
ed and our society looks for ways 
in which victims of sexual assault 
deserved what was done to them 
or blame certain behaviors in the 
way they act or how they dress,” 
said Krantz. “And that mentality is 
really what needs to change if this 
movement is to be successful.” 
Students also acknowledge the 
fact that sexual assault can be a 
hard topic to swallow and even 
harder to talk about. “You definite- 


> see STRONG VOICES page 6 





‘The Age of Bears’ put on display at Carnegie Hall 


Presenting artist Rebecca Strzelec expresses personal life experiences through self-portraits 


By Brsstz WEISMAN 





From Nov. 10 to Feb. 4, the Ju- 
niata College Museum of Art is 
exhibiting artist Rebecca Strzelec’s 
show entitled “The Age of Bears 
and Other Self Portraits.” This ex- 
hibition presents a technologically 
modernized technique used by 
Strzelec to portray non-represen- 
tational self-portraits among other 
pieces. 

Strzelec is the program coordi- 
nator of Visual Arts Studies as well 
as an associate professor of visual 
arts at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity Altoona. Throughout her 
career, her art has been displayed 
at museums in Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington DC and New York City 
among other places. 

For the pieces being displayed 
in this particular show, Strzelec 
was inspired by a camping trip she 
attended in 2005 wherein she was 
serviced to a lecture on the local 
black bear population. She became 
fascinated with the process by 
which scientists determine the age 
of a bear. She found a correlation 
between this scientific process and 
her own creative methods. 

“Apparently, each time a bear 
hibernates, it builds up a layer of 
calcium on its teeth so that they 
don’t decay during their period 
of hibernation,” said Dr. Jennifer 
Streb, assistant professor of art 
history and museum curator. “The 
only way to fully tell the age of a 
bear is to do a cross section of a 
tooth and basically count the rings 
in that tooth, like you would on a 
tree.” 

The correlation between sci- 
ence and art comes from Strzelec’s 
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Artist Rebecca Strzelec poses in front of her newest addition in her line of artwork. Her show, “The Age of Bears 
and Other Self Portraits” can be viewed at the museum of art until Feb. 4, 20114. 


use of a Computer Aided Design 
(CAD) technique called Rapid 
Prototyping (RP). “She designs 
everything on a computer and 
she uses a machine that basically 
builds the very thin layers of the 
pieces, layer by layer,” said Streb. 
“CAD and RP are great because 
you can sort of make objects that 
defy gravity and you can make 
forms that are not usually made in 
other ways,” said Strzelec. “If you 
make a mistake, you’re just losing 
time, you’re not losing expensive 
material, and you’re not burning 
your fingers [as with other 3D tech- 


niques]. So the risk is really differ- 
ent. That’s basically why I stuck 
with it. Now, more importantly, it’s 
just my way of working.” 

“She’ll make a three-dimen- 
sional model in real life and turn 
it into a three-dimensional model 
on her CAD program,” said senior 
Tim Cam, gallery manager. “You 
can actually see how it’s a bunch 
of different layers of plastic resin 
which make up the pieces. It’s a re- 
ally interesting technique and we 
are going to put up a video of the 
process so people could actually 
see how it’s done.” 


“T really like the video. I think 
that a lot of people who first see 
the pieces don’t understand what 
goes into making them,” said ju- 
nior and museum practicum stu- 
dent Elyse Williams. “I think it’s 
really interesting watching the 3D 
printer and just seeing the process. 
It gives you a better understanding 
of how these pieces are generated 
and what’s behind their creation.” 

‘I’ve personally never seen 
anything like this — printing in 
3D is a new concept for me,” said 
senior and art student Elaina Rob- 
ins. “And at first glance you might 





think it’s very simple, but once you 
delve into it you realize that’s not 
the case.” 

“Also, everything in the show 
is wearable,” said Streb. “There 
are a couple of neck pieces, one of 
which is inspired by the time that 
she’s been with her husband and 
it’s color-coded. Certain links are 
different colors based on the per- 
centage of time they were dating, 
the percentage of time they were 
apart, and the percentage of time 
they have been married.” 

Some other pieces in the show 
include the evolution of Strzelec’s 
teeth as seen through her school 
portraits and various wearable 
broaches which each express dif- 
ferent subjects. 

“None of the exhibition is re- 
ally about anything I wouldn’t talk 
to someone about,” said Strzelec. 
“But there are a few pieces that 
people might say are embarrass- 
ing, like the old school photos, or 
my husband’s sperm count; but 
that is all leading up to [my daugh- 
ter Stella]. It’s all important and 
Stella is a milestone in my life.” 

On the particular subjects of her 
art, Strzelec emphasizes the neces- 
sity to express aspects of her own 
personal life through her work. 
She upholds the reasons behind 
creating non-representational self- 
portraits in general. 

“Tf the things that are in your 
head are floating around there all 
the time and you’re not able to ar- 
ticulate them in your work, or you 
choose not to, I think it’s kind of 
a disservice,” said Strzelec. “Ev- 
erything else in the world has been 


> see REBECCA STRZELEC page 6 
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In the ceramics studio located near the soccer fields there are several types of kilns that are used to glaze/place 
the finishing touches on works of pottery. These two kilns are electric and are commonly used by art students 
and members of the mud junkies club. Next the mud junkies will be using the much larger wood kiln. 


Mud Junkies members get hands dirty 


An inside look at Juniata’s ceramics studio, ‘The Pot Shop’ 


By Diane NGUYEN 


In its sixth year, the Registered 
Student Organization, Mud Junk- 
ies has carved its niche in Juniata’s 
ceramics studio. Mud Junkies of- 
fers students with different levels 
of experience working with clay 
an opportunity to create different 
pieces that are uniquely their own. 

Many students on campus are 
unaware that Juniata College has 
a ceramics studio, commonly re- 
ferred to as the “Pot Shop.” The 
Pot Shop is located behind Sunder- 
land Hall across the street. 

“T’ve lived in Sunderland, and 
I’ve never even seen the ceram- 
ics studio,” said freshman Andrew 
Gill. 

“I knew Ceramics courses were 
offered, but I never knew where 
they were held,” said sophomore 
Briana Maddalena. 

The ceramics studio is open 24 
hours a day. However, according 
to senior, and secretary of Mud 
Junkies, Nick Brown, “It’s not re- 
ally open to the Mud Junkies. They 
[the club members] can only come 









in during the meetings ... There’s 
an adult course, so it’s technically 
open to anyone who wants to do 
that. There’s a fee associated with 
participations just because the 
clay’s really expensive.” 

The studio is also available at all 
times ‘to students taking ceramics 


courses such as wheel-throwing or, 


ceramic sculpture. These classes 
often have an average of 14 stu- 
dents enrolled. 

There are several kilns located 
in the ceramics studio: two electric 
kilns, one gas kiln, one soda kiln 
and an anagama kiln. The anaga- 
ma kiln in Juniata’s ceramics stu- 
dio is a wood-fueled kiln and one 
of the first of its kind built on the 
east coast. 

Currently, the anagama kiln is 
being fired, a process that takes 
five to seven days straight to com- 
plete. 

“The anagama is a huge kiln. It 
takes a lot of work to fill it,” said 
sophomore and Mud Junkie presi- 
dent, Kelsey Kohrs. “There [are] 
sections of it, and the sections have 
wood in them, and the wood is ba- 


MILLER’S DINER 


3 Miles East of Huntingdon, on Rt. 22 


643-3418 


sically on fire. More wood keeps 
on getting added for five to seven 
days continuously, so it gets re- 
ally, really, really hot.” In order to 
sustain the heat, students take on 
three-hour shifts so that the fire is 
maintained constantly. 

“Depending on‘where [the clay] 
is in the kiln, it can have different 
colors like browns or greens or dif- 
ferent things, and then after the fir- 
ing is over, we have to let it cool 
for a while,” said Kohrs. “When 
you take it out, it has a very organic 
look to all the pieces.” 

Being involved in Mud Junk- 
ies or taking some of the Ceram- 
ics courses can also be a learning 
experience in disciplines outside 
of art, according to sophomore, 
and treasure of Mud Junkies, Tay- 
lor Cox. “T didn’t know that there 
[was] so much chemistry behind 
[things] like the kilns ... How you 
position the clay even affects the 
chemistry within the clay,” said 
Cox. 

“Some of it was harder than O- 


> see Mun Junkies page 7 


As a student of Juniata College, you will receive a 10 percent discount on 
all our menu itemsand featured items with your student ID card 


(some examples): 


* Maryland Style All Lump Crab Cakes * Shrimp in a Basket 
* Shrimp Scampi * Burgers, Clubs and More 


* Steaks * Soups & Appetizers 
* Our New Malted Milkshakes 


STOP AT MILLER’S DINER, WHERE THE FOOD IS “TRAIN-STOPPIN’ GOOD” 
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Tapas Dinner 
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Top: Senior Anne Ziegler.enjoys some Spanish food at the Interna- 
tional Tapas Dinner held on Nov. 12. The dinner was hosted by the an- 
thropology and archaeology club so students could enjoy finger foods 


from a variety of cultures. 


Bottom: Macaroni and cheese with bacon in it was one of the favorite 
foods at the dinner. Another popular favorite was bacon dipped in 


chocolate. 





Athletes to play on new ground 


> from Torr Fietp page | 


Once the field-turf is in place, 
both football and field hockey will 
use it to practice and host games. 
The addition of stadium lighting 
will accommodate for lack of day- 
light and teams will finally be able 
to practice after nightfall. 

“Having turf would positively 
affect the season because we 
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would actually be able to practice 
on the type of surface we would 
play our games on,” said Emma 
Dahmus, sophomore field hockey 
player. “Although we still work 
hard at practice and our team has 
a lot of skill, we cannot play the 
same game on turf as we practice 
on grass. If we got the chance to 
regularly practice on turf, I think 
we would definitely go further in 
NCAA's,” 

While field hockey and football 
would reap the immediate benefits 
of a new field, other sports, like 
soccer, will not walk away empty- 
handed. 

“[’m okay with not playing on 
turf,” said junior soccer player 
Greg Hess. “Even if it means we 
could possibly get a practice field, 
our game field wouldn’t turn to 
straight mud. That would help us 
mightily.” 

Many student-athletes will ben- 
efit from the addition of artificial 
grass and lights. Although, stu- 
dents who pick the walls of a class- 
room over the lines on a field will 
also bask in the soon-to-be glory of 
Knox Stadium. 

“Aesthetics are very impor- 
tant on any college campus,” said 
Launtz. “While Knox is very well 
kept, a turf field will enhance this 
side of campus and its appearance. 
It will be a positive for the im- 
provement of our programs.” 
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Left: Junior Goran Skinder teases the audience while attempting to increase the bids being made on him during the 
annual men’s rugby meat market fundraiser. Right: Sophomore Richard Schur dances with a member of the audi- 
ence in between parading around stage. 
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Studying matters of the heart 
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mensions [of love],” said Wang. 

“[Philosophy] classes are al- 
ways really interesting and they 
seem to overlap into everything 
else I’ve taken and into my POE, 
which is Peace and Conflict stud- 
ies,” said senior Jess Koenig. “I’ve 
also studied gender and taken a lot 
of gender and conflict courses, so 
I think this will tie in really nicely 
for my senior year.” 

In addition to addressing various 
dimensions of a relatable topic, 
this class provides an outlet for in- 
terested students to explore the de- 
partment. “[This class] allows me 
to allure or seduce so many young 
minds who come to take a first 
taste of philosophy class. Because 
many people have no idea about 
philosophy, they have never taken 
philosophy in high school like stu- 
dents in European countries do,” 
said Wang. “Initially I thought I'd 
have to advertise the class more, 
but the sexy title alone had it filled 
in registration.” 

“T’ve taken a bunch of [Wang’s] 
classes, and he’s a fantastic phi- 
losophy teacher,” said senior Joe 


Aultman-Moore, who is also reg- 
istered for the class. “And I’ve 
never really read any philosophy 
on love and sexuality, so I’m sure 
he’ll make it interesting.” 

While the course is already filled 
now, Wang would be willing to 
open it for interested students. “If 
students are not sure what philoso- 
phy is all about, this is a good start. 
And if the class looks closed but 
you have tremendous interest and 
think you are ready for it, come to 
talk to me and I might add you in,” 
he said. 

Wang also emphasized the 
importance of philosophy to all 
POEs. “The basic way to reach any 
POE not in philosophy by taking 
this class is this — they are learning 
philosophic conceptual analyses 
and methods to deal with any other 
notions,” he said. 

“If you study philosophy, you 
learn how to think, and that’s the 
most important skill you can learn 
from college. All others you can 
pick up from books — if you give 
me some time, I can study the con- 
tent of anything. But if you know 
how to think, that’s the most im- 
portant.” 


Psychology department research offers authentic lab experience 
Students work with Widman, Gilman and Dunwoody for experience in social issue projects 


By Raelyn Layne 


There several research projects 
underway in the psychology de- 
partment, including a religious 
behavior study, bilingualism and 
an authoritarianism study. Each 
headed by a professor, students 
who take these courses are getting 
hands on experience in social issue 
research. 

“We're generally interested in 
evolutionary psychology, the idea 
... [that we] are able to understand 
modem human behavior while 
looking back at the conditions un- 
der which we evolved,” said David 
Widman, professor of psychol- 
ogy who is currently undergoing a 
project on religious behavior. 

“Specifically we’re interested in 
religious behavior but I don’t want 
to go into any more detail than 
that. One of the things we have to 
be concerned about in psychology 
is what we call demand charac- 
teristic. If the participants are too 
aware of what’s going on when 
they come into the lab then that 
may influence what they do and 
we want them to just to behave,” 
said Widman 

Phillip Dunwoody, associate 
professor of psychology and Anne 
Gilman, assistant professor of psy- 
chology are also heading in-depth 
projects on campus. 

“I have two research projects 
right now that I’m focused on,” 
said Dunwoody. “One is devel- 
oping a measure of physiological 
critical thinking so we can have 
some way of measuring how much 
develops in our students from 
freshman to senior year.” 

“I’m also developing a measure 
of authoritarianism, which looks 
at how willing people are to trust 
those in authority. It deals with a lot 
of political issues, how comfort- 
able people are in giving up civil 
liberties for safety because they 
trust the leader to give them secu- 
rity, or are they skeptical of those 
in authority,” said Dunwoody. 

“Essentially it compares our 


measure with some previous mea- 
sures of authoritarianism and looks 
at how well they predict certain 
variables of authoritarianism. This 
was designed to help explain. or 
predict political intolerance and 
prejudice, so we also use a number 
of racism and sexism,” said Dun- 
woody. 

Dunwoody has spent the past 
four years collecting data and is 
now currently writing a manu- 
script, “I have three students in 
my lab who are helping me cre- 
ate some tables and what not 
for the manuscript. I have. stu- 
dents who do research with me 
every semester and so they’re in- 
volved as well. Actually I think 
they’re presenting some of it at 
NCUR or will be submitting to 
present at NCUR.” 

NCUR is the National Confer- 
ences on Undergraduate Research. 
Many students in the psychology 
department will be submitting to 
NCUR this spring. 

Gilman has been working on 
a study of bilingualism. “I have 


a couple projects running, one is 
a project we started last year and 
we will continue all this year to 
build on what we already know 
about evidence for bilingualism. 
People who speak more then one 
language may respond differently 
to certain pictures or word stimu- 
li,” said Gilman. 

In terms of goals Gilman, Wid- 
man and Dunwoody agree ad- 
vancing knowledge is key. “On a 
scientific level all three projects 
relate to how we store knowledge 
and how that influences short 
term processing of the input we 
may have in class or listening to 
music or listening to someone 
or trying to remember that infor- 
mation looking how the long term 
knowledge we have has an impact 
on how we process short term,” 
said Gilman. 

“The training we received in 
graduate school was to be able to 
advance knowledge and so ulti- 
mately, I think [that] the goal for 
most of us is to advance knowl- 
edge. That said though, the goal 
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here at Juniata is a little different, 
at least it is in my mind, My pri- 
mary goal and thing that I want to 
have is students working in the lab, 
I want them to be getting an au- 
thentic laboratory experience and 
that’s really what I’m trying to do. 
If I happen to get a paper out of it 
or if I get something published off 
of it I consider that a bonus,” said 
Widman. 
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My primary goal and 
thing that I want to 
have is students work- 
ing in the lab 
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Seniors Lyndsey Gianella and 
Andrew Masullo are both work- 
ing on individualized projects. 
Gianella is currently interested in 
entering a Ph.D program in school 
psychology and has been working 
alongside the psych department to 


vs othe 


create her own project. 

“I’m doing an honors project in 
psych this year, which basically 
entails me doing my own research 
project and writing my own tre- 
search manuscript. I’m doing it on 
death anxiety and belief in an after 
life in college students. I’m plan- 
ning on taking it to NCUR,” said 
Gianella. 

“My favorite part is finally be- 
ing involved in the whole process. 
Since I was a freshman we have 
been talking about literature that 
is associated with psychology and 
this mythological data that every- 
one collects so its kind of neat and 
surreal at the same time being a 
part of that process that collects all 
the data and is used to analyze it 
and actually infer things from it,” 
said Masullo. 

If you are interested in joining 
the psychology club and to find out 
more information about psychol- 
ogy classes, events and research 
you can contact Gianella, the club 
president, at GIANELM08@ju- 
niata.edu. 
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it’s your turn for a little SSCC spot light. The PA system will be 
set up and the mic will be on for a night of local community 
entertainment. Either call in or come early to sign up for a slot 
ahead of time. Poetry of musical performers are welcome. 
Come and support your friends or family and 

enjoy a great night together! 
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Left: Junior Jamie Brace passes a thrown ball to her teammates at the rugby formal tournament. Right: Juniata’s Hellbenders go up against Franklin and Marshall on Saturday, Nov. 5 
2011, at the annual Rugby Formal tournament. The Hellbenders also played against Grove City, and went on to win both games, as well as the whole tournament. 


Money to pay for Alcohol EDU and Public Safety civility patrols 


> from Liquor Controt page 1 


ing were mixed. 

“Well, that certainly seems 
like something that our freshmen 
could have used at the beginning 
of the semester,” said senior Andy 
Waplinger. 

“Tt sure seems to help the fresh- 
men,” said senior Lucia Cappiello. 
“{And] more mock-tails would be 
legit.” 

“] think maybe it would be ben- 
eficial for freshmen who may not 
honestly have much experience 
with alcohol - but it could also 
scare the pants off of them,” said 
senior Heather Kostick. 

The second component of the 
grant is more hands on than the 
first. 

“The Pennsylvania Liquor Con- 
trol Board is actually a sub-agency 
of Pennsylvania State Police,” said 
Cook-Huffman. “Because PLCB 
has both an educational compo- 
nent that is also a law enforcement 
agency, they encourage grants that 
have an enforcement aspect to 
them as well.” 

“You my have heard of this 
thing that our Public Safety does 
called Civility Patrols,” said Cook- 


Huffman. “At certain periods dur- 
ing the year on Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday nights, they bring in 
extra coverage, and they patrol the 
area from the college to the area of 
Memories and Johnny’s.” 

“Obviously we have a fair 
number of students who on those 
particular nights travel down to 
those places to drink,” said Cook- 
Huffman. 

“We’ve had some difficulty 
over time with students walking 
through people’s back yards, being 
loud even occasionally, [or] not 
often but occasionally, damaging 
something.” 

“Civility Patrols are designed 
not to arrest students,” said Cook- 
Huffman, “but to maintain a pres- 
ence in that area during those peak 
times and to encourage students [to 
be on their] best behavior.” 

“That’s somewhere around 
$4500 which is almost the rest of 
it,” Cook-Huffinan said. 

“(Another piece which is] in 
support of the Civility Patrols 
provides another radio for that ex- 
tra officer,” said Cook-Huffman. 
“Those radio communications that 
they use are actually very expen- 
sive Motorola outfits.” 


“Finally, the Liquor Control 
Board puts on an annual confer- 
ence in the spring,” said Cook- 
Huffman. 

“The grant money will also pro- 
vide support for three people from 
Juniata to go to that conference. 
And it would [most likely consist 
of] two public safety officers and 
one of our counselors, people who 
are very involved in alcohol efforts 
on campus, both in enforcement 
and in education.” 

“We're trying to get students to 
be responsible and not dangerous 
about their alcohol consumption,” 
said Cook-Huffman. 

“As long as Juniata uses the 
money in an appropriate way, there 
could be a lot of progress made to 
lessening the underage and dan- 
gerous drinking that goes on,” said 
sophomore Scott Thomas. 

The grants of years prior had 
consisted of a more hands-off ap- 
proach to alcohol education. 

“Tt’s called social norms cam- 
paign where you try to encourage 
people,” said Cook-Huffinan, “that 
there are actually a lot of [other] 
people who chose not to drink and 
find other activities or things to do 
besides getting drunk.” 


“Tf you get the message that not 
everyone does [drink and] there 
are people who make other, more 
responsible, engaging, socially 
responsible choices then maybe 
more people are inclined to do 
that,” said Cook-Hufiiman. 

“Because we’re doing those 
things with this grant money,” 
Cook-Huffman said, “that does 
free up some other staff time and 
other resources that we can con- 
tinue trying to do different things 
to encourage students to do other 
things besides just drinking.” 

“Honestly, I had no idea that JC 
was trying to combat a ‘drinking 
problem,” said senior Ellen Santa- 
Maria. “I think that as long as there 
is the institution of college, kids 
are’ going to binge drink and find 
themselves in compromising situ- 
ations. 

The only way to change it for 
the better, in my opinion, is to lead 
by example, and even then, I think 
that sometimes learning a lesson 
is more valuable than being told 
what to avoid.” 

“Throwing out statistics that 
are based from Juniata surveys, a 
significant number of people, to 
everyone’s surprise,” said Cook- 


ower Down Dinner 


Huffman, “don’t drink or drink 
very infrequently and when they 
do drink, they don’t do it in ex- 
cess.” 

“Tt’s just a small portion of peo- 
ple that tend to overdo it and end 
up getting sick or in the hospital,” 
said Cook-Huffiman. 

“T think it’s more our country 
has a drinking problem. Kids come 
to college - any college really, and 
drink a lot really recklessly,” said 
junior Austin Moffa. “They don’t 
know any better and it’s because 
for a lot of them this is their first 
exposure to the. freedom of it all. 
If we weren’t so damn puritanical, 
people wouldn’t be going to the 
hospital.” ; 

“Juniata students are really good 
people. They care for one another; 
they watch out for one another, 
they’re not mean-spirited,” said 
Cook-Huffiman. 

“That’s the real beauty about 
this community is that we really do 
try,” Cook-Huffiman said. “We still 
want to continue our efforts to try 
to improve that and to get people 
to use their best judgment and not 
to drink to excess. So that’s what 
this grant and those efforts are all 
about.” 


JEFF BRUZEE / JUNIATIAN 


On Thursday Nov. 3, 2011, staff and students joined together in a Power Down Dinner, the proceeds benefited the power up Gambia club.The attendees were treated to a delicious dinner 
cooked with little electricity. Meals were consumed by candlelight and accompanied by acoustic drummers for entertainment. 
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RSO focuses on addressing stereotypes 
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ly get groups of people where you 
can have great discussions about it 
and feel very safe and secure but 
there are also people who don’t 
take it seriously and will bash it 
and don’t feel comfortable,” said 
junior Kaitlin Krueger. 

The club has had some strong 
support so far. “Health and Well- 
ness has offered us any support 
that we need, be that financial aid 
for materials or help with plan- 
ning events. I have spoken to sev- 
eral RAs who have been more than 
willing to distribute any materials 
that the club might need,” said 
Krantz. “Even Juniata’s Office of 
Public Safety has come to one of 
our meetings and offered their sup- 
port and financial assistance.” 

Strong Voices and the Office 
of Public Safety are collaborat- 
ing together to provide a positive 
campus environment. “In those 


unfortunate situations, it’s very 
impactful on a student and some- 
times their first experience is going 
to be with a public safety officer or 
a residential assistant,” said Jesse 
Leonard, director of public safety. 

The Office of Residential Life 
has also agreed to help the cause 
and feels that their RAs can help 
increase awareness. Resident As- 
sistants participate in a week long 
training teaching them how to 
respond to a variety of situations 
such as the event of a sexual mis- 
conduct. 

“T think it’s something that we 
all take very seriously in preparing 
all of our RAs for every situation,” 
said Lauren O’Donnell, acting di- 
rector of residential life. 

Club turnout by students has 
been strong and continues to grow. 
“I have been pleasantly surprise 
with the turmout so far. I think that 
once we start to have more and 
more events and people are aware 


that the club exists that there is go- 
ing to be an even bigger and better 
turnout,” said Krantz. 

Students see the benefit of hav- 
ing Strong Voices on campus. 
“Everyone thinks that this kind of 
thing is clear cut and there is a lot 
of middle ground and I think this is 
really important to discuss where 
that line is drawn in the middle 
ground,” said senior Tess Ginley. 

Students attending Strong Voic- 
es meetings are satisfied with how 
the club is progressing. “I think 
the club fills a gap that was sorely 
needed on Juniata’s campus,” said 
Luke Thompson, junior and resi- 
dential assistant. 

“T think that this campus par- 
ticularly has a lot of compassion- 
ate people and professors,” Krantz 
said. “We are good people at heart 
at Juniata and I think we are ready 
to start a movement like this but 
just be extra aware of how we com- 
municate about sexual assault.” 





Eagles football gets the victory 


Win Is sweeter against main rival: the Crusaders 


By Jason Greenberg 


The game was not of the same 
magnitude as the Giants’ victory 
over the patriots in Super Bowl 
XLIU, nor did it have the same his- 
torical implications as the “Miracle 
on Ice.” However, for Juniata foot- 
ball, beating Susquehanna in the 
annual “Goalpost Game” is the 
most important win the program 
has had in a long time. 

The Eagles took back the goal- 
post trophy Saturday with a last 
second field goal to win the game, 
17-16, and capture their first vic- 
tory since 2009. 

“These kids never gave up 
all season,” said first year Head 
Coach Time Launtz. “They never 
stopped believing and they never 
stopped competing.” 

The game featured an ironic 
twist of having multiple come- 
backs within the comeback win 
for Juniata. The Eagles were down 
13-0 going into halftime and had 
to climb their way out of that hole 
in the third quarter with two touch- 
downs. 

The team again found them- 
selves behind 16-14 with exactly 
two minutes left after a Susque- 
hanna field Goal. Yet again, the 
Eagles would come back thanks 
to a “David Tyree-like” catch by 
junior receiver De’Sean Popley for 
39 yards down to the Susquehanna 
three yard line. 

The grab was a personal come- 
back for Popley who had dropped 
a long pass down the sideline ear- 
lier in the game. “Tt was just a great 
pitch and catch by Ward [Udinski] 
and De’Sean Popley.” Launtz said. 
“[Popley] has had some opportuni- 
ties this season, but he kept com- 
peting and never gave up.” 

“All I thought about on that play 
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Freshman Silas Robinson, freshman Hunter Phillips and sophomore Greg Nixon 
work together to tackle a Susquehannah player. 


was making up for the drop in the 
first half,” Popley said. “My team- 
mates, my coaches and the whole 
team just kept believing in me.” 

The Juniata program in itself 
came back with their first win in 
23 games, but to add to the satis- 
faction, was the fact that it came 
on senior day. The 13 seniors have 
had the same number of wins as 
head coaches in their four years 
on college hill, three. “I’m just 
so happy for our seniors,” Popley 
said. “It’s really emotional. Guys 
are hugging and crying right now. 
It’s great.” 

The Eagles have even more 
cause for celebration because of 
the Juniata-Susquehanna rivalry, 
in which the two teams have com- 
peted against each other more than 


any other school in Juniata’s his- 
tory. “The fact that it is a rivalry 
game means everything,” Launtz 
said 

“To win the Goalpost Game and 
get off on the right track for the 
2011 season, it just sets the tone for 
2012,” Popley said. 

The Eagles are hoping the win is 
what they need to give them some 
momentum going into the offsea- 
son, but for now, it is time to enjoy 
the victory. 

“This is for all those alumni 
who have supported us and had 
to wake up and see those nega- 
tive headlines in the newspapers,” 
Launtz said. “I can’t wait until they 
pick up the newspaper tomorrow 
morning. I hope their coffee tastes 


great.” 





Latest art exhibit inspired by camping 


> from REBECCA STRZELEC page 2 


said, and I could comment on any- 
thing, but what other people can’t 
do is comment on what I’m living. 
So they’re self-portraits, but they. 
are loosely based.” 

‘Tm really excited for the 
show,” said Streb. “It’s different 
type of work then we’ve ever had 


in the gallery before. We have done 
some sculptural things before, but 
it’s usually ceramic art. This is 
something really contemporary, 
it’s really new.” 

“T think that this show is really 
nice because it is displaying a real- 
ly contemporary form of art,” said 
Williams. “When people think of 
art, they usually think of paintings, 


drawings, etchings and that type of 
thing. 

I think this exhibition is really 
showcasing that all of the new tech- 
nology available with our genera- 
tion can be harnessed for art, and 
new technology is not necessarily 
just useful for science. It can be 
used for creative methods and ex- 
pression.” 
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New kiln, the anagama, to set the entire art scene ablaze 


> from Mun JunxtEs page 3. 


chem [Organic Chemistry],” said 
Cox. “Tt deals a lot with ... ther- 
modynamics, and depending on 
the heat inside the kiln, it can af- 
fect the ... chemicals of the clay. 
If you don’t get all the bubbles out 
of your clay, the heat will cause the 
air in your clay to expand and then 
[the clay] will explode.” 

The clay used in the studio is 
made on site by studio technicians 
and students in advanced courses. 
“We have a 1940s bread-mixer ... 
from an old grocery store, and it 
basically hasn’t been changed at 
all,” said Brown, “We just pour 
in 50 pound bags of dry material, 
and we can make ... hundreds of 
different types of clay. It’s pretty 
nice.” 

When asked where the materi- 
als to make the clay come from, 
Brown said, “There [are] ceramics 
supply companies from Harrisburg 
and Pittsburgh, so we could just 
buy clay from them, but it’s expen- 
sive.” 

Students in the club have vary- 
ing degrees of experience with 
clay and making pottery. “[Mud 
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Senior Sara Pilchman, vice president of Mud Junkies is helping a ceramics class- 
mate senior Dominic Bornman load the Wood Kiln behind the Ceramics studio. 


Junkies] is open to everyone,” said 
Kohrs. “If someone has never even 
touched clay in their entire life, 
they are more than welcome to 
come [as well as] the people who 
know exactly what they’re doing. 
Everyone’s welcome.” 

At a typical meeting, members 
are shown ways of creating dif- 


ferent kinds of pieces; howéver, 
what they choose to make during 
a meeting is ultimately up to them. 
Many students in the club elect to 
make small projects such as cups, 
bowls or pots out of clay. 

“At Mud Junkies, we usually, 
depending on what type of experi- 
ence levels are there, let [the club 
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members] kind of make what they 
want. Whether they want to make 
a bowl [or] if there [are] any up- 
coming events that they want to 
make a cup for, they generally 
make it in the first meeting,” said 
Kohrs. “The meeting after, we 
glaze it. Then a couple of meetings 
later, it’ll be ready to take home af- 
ter being fired in the kiln.” 

“Mostly Kelsey or Nick will tell 
us if there’s going to be a specific 
kind of firing. They’ll give us up- 
dates on the anagama or if they’re 
going to have the soda firing 
soon,” said Cox. “We can get clay 
and make any kind of piece that we 
want.” 

Members of the club were at- 
tracted to Mud Junkies for differ- 
ent reasons. “TI just thought it was 
cool. I like the hands-on [experi- 
ence], and I like doing something 
different,” said Cox. “I don’t know. 
I guess I just like getting my hands 
dirty.” 
Cox, who is a marine science 
POE, also enjoys meeting people 
outside of her POE. “Some people 
there aren’t science majors, so it’s 
cool meeting them,” said Cox. 

“We’re more of getting people 


into the ceramics shop, you know, 
trying to see, ‘Oh is this something 
that I want to do?’ [or] ‘Is this a 
class I want to take?’,” said Kohrs. 
“T really like the ceramics studio 
in general. In high school, I never 
took one pottery class or.anything. 
Then Mud Junkies got me into it.” 

Most of the funding for the club 
comes from different sales held 
throughout the year. A major char- 
ity fundraiser that Mud Junkies 
involves itself in is Empty Bowls, 
which takes place in the spring se- 
mester, 

Empty Bowls is a dinner in 
which members of both the Juniata 
and Huntingdon Community are 
invited. 

After making a donation, people 
can select a handcrafted bowl and 
fill it with soup. Once the dinner is 
finished, they take home their new 
bowl. 

Other fundraisers are done in 
conjunction with other clubs on 
campus, in which the members of 
Mud Junkies offer their projects 
for sale. 

Mud Junkies meets from 8:30 
p.m. to 9:30 p.m. every other Mon- 
day in the ceramics studio. 





An inside look at the funding for facilities, College 


Students and faculty participate in writing grants. and maintaining past and present funders 


By Dan Endres 





Despite the price tag of at- 
tendance, Juniata ‘College is 
funded by more than student 
tuition alone. Many of the pro- 
grams and facilities on campus are 
financially supported through the 
grant process. 

“What I like to think that grants 
are all about for Juniata College is 
that these pay for things that we 
want to do but would otherwise not 
have the money or the resources to 
be able to do them,” said Michael 
Keating, director of corporate and 
foundation support. 

“We’re a combined office,” 
said Keating. “We do both in- 
stitutional grants and individual 
grants. Institutional grants serve 
the broad college and then we will 
have individual grants that will 
serve a particular faculty member 
in their research or a particular 
administrator in their area of inter- 
est.” 

Senior Arielle Webster is one 
student that has benefited from the 


grant process. 

“It’s really important for us in 
earth and environmental science,” 
said Arielle. 

“The grants allow us to set up 
eco-systems that we can control. 
If not for the grants, we would not 
be able to do the level of research 
that.we do. To be as blunt as pos- 
sible, we have an octopus. That’s 
just cool.” 

Dr. Neil Pelkey wrote the pro- 
posal that allowed the renovation 
of the marine biology lab over this 
past summer. However, the grant 
process is competitive, and there 
was no guarantee of that proposal’s 
success. 

“If we do everything right 
we will get the grant about 
30 percent of the time from the 
funders,” said Keating. “That’s the 
industry standard. You’re going to 
be rejected 70 percent even if you 
do everything right. They will al- 
ways have more people asking for 
money than they have money to 
give.” 

Even if a grant is rejected, how- 


ever, Juniata does not give up on 
that funder. 

“One of the discussions that 
we have with a potential funder 
is that if they say ‘no’, we ask if 
they know of somebody else who 
might be interested in funding a 
particular project,” said Keating. 
“We have an expression that we 
call ‘the next grant.’ We’re looking 
for a long term relationship with 
these funders.” 

Furthermore, Juniata does not 
rely solely on grants to function. 

“A lot of the stuff that we have 
Dr. Pelkey has built,” said Ari- 
elle. “Most of it is PVC pipe and 
different silicons to hold it all 
together. It gives us a bit more free- 
dom and is cheaper than getting the 
very specific scientific stuff. We try 
to save money in this lab, but it is a 
very money driven system. It costs 
a lot do science. There’s no way 
around that.” 

Assistant Professor of Physics 
Matthew Beaky discusses the pro- 
cess of writing a grant proposal. 

“The first step is to identify a 


funding source,” said Beaky. “In 
my case with physics, that’s usu- 
ally the National Science Founda- 
tion, sometimes NASA. The first 
thing is to find a source that is so- 
liciting proposals in your particular 
area. Then you have to develop a 
proposal for the money that satis- 
fies their particular criteria.” 

Criteria can include everything 
from what the proposal is asking 
money for to the formatting of the 
document itself, 

“The National Science Foun- 
dation for example might have at 
any different time dozens different 
solicitations which are requests for 
proposals. Each one might fund a 
different thing like polar explora- 
tion or upper atmospheric science. 
Each one is very specific.” 

Deborah Roney, assistant pro- 
fessor of English and director of 
Language in Motion speaks to the 
challenging nature of grant writ- 
ing. 

“You have to write clearly for 
your audience while not giving up 
your own content,” said Roney. 
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“You have to not just make up 
things because they want to hear 
it. You have to be truthful, but you 
also have to think about what they 
value.” 

“The Arthur Vining Davis 
Foundations were interested in 
Language in Motion because 
their primary focus in their sec- 
ondary education grant program i 
s-on improving the quality of 
high school teaching. We had 
to emphasize how Language in 
Motion impacts high school teach- 
ers ” 


Professor Roney has written 
four successful grants. She is cur- 
rently working on a proposal for 
Language in Motion that will soon 
be submitted to funders for review. 

“There is a grant review pro- 
cess,” said Beaky. “That is the 
stage where’the reviewers and the 
director of that part of the organi- 
zation looks over the budget that 
you propose and will get back to 
you if they feel that some budget 
categories are much too high or 
even much too low.” 

Juniata maintains a growing list 
of past and potential funders that 
could fund projects in the future. 

“There are 55,000 private 
foundations in the United States 
alone,” said Keating. “We’re 
constantly in touch with those 
people who have regularly funded 
us and we’re always trying to add 
to that list. We have several dozen 
foundations that have funded Ju- 
niata College more than once and 
we keep going back to them asking 
them for more money for different 
purposes.” 

“I think it’s important for any 
college or university to support 
the grants writing process,” said 
Roney. 

“T think that especially now 
when there is so much difficulty 
economically, there is obviously 
an increased need for money on 
campuses. You have to have staff 
support, which is why having 
people like Mike and Genna is 
So critical.” 
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The season of giving thanks is here, or is it? 





The week off that gives us a 
glimpse of the sweet freedom 
that is winter break is approach- 
ing quickly. Thanksgiving is right 
around the corner. In fact, on the 
day that this issue of “The Junia- 
tian” hits stands around campus, 
it will be exactly one week be- 
fore Turkey Day. In America that 
means a couple of things. Food, 
football, parades and shopping 
will be on everyone’s minds next 
week. But perhaps we have lost 
sight of what Thanksgiving really 
stands for. 

According to “National Geo- 
graphic,” Americans will serve 
up 46 million turkeys on Nov. 
24, 2011. This is roughly 735 
million pounds of turkey meat. 
That is nearly 110,000 grams of 
tryptophan, the stuff your Uncle 
Dave says makes you tired, even 
though you know better. We will 
also consume millions of pounds 
of cranberries, sweet potatoes and 
pumpkins. All of this will come at 
the expense of our waistlines, and 
many of us will undoubtedly ex- 
perience that after-dinner lethargy 
so affectionately referred to as a 


“food coma.” 

Many of the foods we will be 
eating, including pumpkin pie, 
cranberry sauce and sweet pota- 
toes were not even present at the 
first Thanksgiving. Sweet potatoes 
were not yet consumed by many, 
sugar was too expensive to make 
the cranberry sauce, and the ingre- 
dients necessary to make the crust 
of the pie were not available. If you 
wish to have a Thanksgiving as 
traditional as gets, check out http:// 
www.plimoth.org/learn/just-kids/ 
recipes. Here you can find recipes 
that would have been more likely 
to be there during that first meal 
shared between the Pilgrims and 
their gracious Native American 
hosts. 

Of course Thanksgiving these 
days would not be complete with- 
out the Macy’s Thanksgiving Day 
Parade. Here, corporate sponsors 
float mammoth balloons shaped 
like their mascots and characters 
through the streets of New York 
City, convincing us to go out the 
next day (Black Friday) and avoid 
being trampled by soccer moms 
trying to get this year’s Tickle- 
Me Elmo. More than 44 million 
people tuned in on Thanksgiving 
2010. There’s music and elaborate 


floats, and more than a few of us 
will be glued to the screen remi- 
niscing in seeing the parade as a 
kid and thinking there were few 
things more magical. 

In many households, a desper- 
ate power struggle will exist over 
the remote. Some will want to be 
watching the parade, and yet a 
number of family members that 
have gathered together will be 
more interested in football. The 
NFL on Thanksgiving has been 
a regular occurrence since 1934, 
and every year you can expect to 
see the Detroit Lions taking to the 
field, receiving a heaping serving 
of smack down, with a few years 
of lucky breaks sprinkled in here 
and there. Of course the power 
struggle subsides as the parade 
nears its end, and everyone wants 
to see Santa Claus. 

The sight of the man in red 
sparks something inside the head 
of the American consumer, and 
the official holiday shopping sea- 
son begins. Christmas infringes on 
Thanksgiving, and people rush out 
the next day to see what deals they 
can snag on Black Friday. Ameri- 
can consumers spend somewhere 
between $15 billion and $20 bil- 
lion on this day. Thanksgiving has 


been tumed into a way to generate 
income for large companies and 
bolster Christmas sales. 

With our vision clouded by mass 
amounts of consumables, flashy 
parades, star-studded football and 
Christmas preparation, perhaps we 
have forgotten the true meaning of 
Thanksgiving. 

Thanksgiving is a time for fam- 
ily. It is a time to reconnect with 
relatives that we have not seen in 
some time. It’s a time when we 
can pick on younger siblings, be 
picked on by older cousins, and 
have a chat with grandma about 
the things that grandpa does that 
annoy her. 

Thanksgiving is a time for us to 
recognize the things that we are 
thankful for. All too often we fall 
into the trap of becoming the un- 
grateful college student. Especially 
around this time of year, profes- 
sors pile on the work. It seems 
everyone is trying to cram a test 
or paper in before break, or they 
need something from us the day 
we get back. It takes no foresight 
to look ahead and see that only a 
few weeks exist beyond our return 
from Thanksgiving break and fi- 
nals week. A time in which there 
will undoubtedly be a scramble to 
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Dear Editor: 


November, among other things, 
is a time when gentlemen elect to 
put down the razor and raise mon- 
ey for charity. In Australia, this ef- 
fort is centered on men’s health is- 
sues, which receive less attention. 
Juniata was abuzz with activity for 
Breast Cancer Awareness month, 
but for every 13 women who are 
diagnosed with breast cancer, 17 
men are diagnosed with prostate 
cancer. Would a campaign for 
prostate cancer research be equally 
embraced on campus? 

When Americans think about 
gender equality, their first thoughts 
are probably of women, but isn’t 
this leaving someone out? The 
time is ripe for feminists to reach 
across the gender divide and wel- 
come a new, deeper voice to the 
table: masculism. 

Masculism promotes the rights 
of men and boys, and is too quick- 
ly dismissed by critics as chauvin- 
istic. A true proponent of gender 
equality should recognize all acts 
of discrimination, whether directed 
towards men or women. 


Men are expected by society 


to commit and receive violence. 






ration 


Cartoon by Jacqueline Barnett 


Men are required to register for 
the draft, and men who are raped 
face disbelief about whether men 
can be rape victims. Compared to 
women, men receive dispropor- 
tionate penalties and longer jail 
sentences for similar crimes. Men 
also pay more for auto and life in- 
surance. As parents, men face dis- 
crimination with regard to child 
custody and alimony. Suicide 
rates among young men are four 
times higher than among young 
women. 

In school, boys receive lower 
grades and attend college less of- 
ten than their female classmates. 
Men later face stricter entrance 
criteria for occupations in the 
army, police, and fire service. 

I can’t watch television without 
seeing a lazy, helpless husband 
with an intelligent, in-charge 
wife. As if to make up for previ- 
ous depictions of comically in- 
competent women in shows like 
“T Love Lucy,” society seems to 
have done a 180-degree turn. A 
T-shirt with the slogan, “Boys 
are stupid, throw rocks at them!” 
outraged masculists. Imagine if 
that slogan were reversed. The 
message to children is clear: it’s 


CORRECTIONS 


In the Nov. 3 issue, The Juniatian misreported Morocco and 
Burma in the headline of the international article continuation 
on page 7. These countries are not represented by nondegree 
students. 


Joumanna El Alaoui is a regularly enrolled degree student, not . 


a “visiting” nondegree student as reported in the international 
article. 


The Juniatian makes every effort to avoid errors in its articles. 
However, some mistakes will inevitably occur. The Juniatian will 
print a retraction for any printed, factual item proven to be incor- 
rect. Readers who believe they have spotted an incorrect fact 
should e-mail juniatian@juniata.edu with “correction” in the 
subject line. 





alright for girls to make fun of 
boys, but the opposite must never 
happen. Why? 


Even as a woman, I believe a 
line has been crossed. These is- 
sues do not get the attention they 
deserve because the enthusiasm to 
help women often leaves men in 
the dust. Masculism raises valid 
concems about gender equality 
that need to be discussed as a com- 
plement to women’s progress. 


- Senior Cheryl Mariani 


Dear Editor, 


I am writing in response to the 
article, “Juniata embraces in- 
ternationals” in the November 
3rd issue of the Juniatian. I was 
pleased that the purpose of the 
article was to positively feature a 
specific group of nondegree inter- 
national students. These students 
were selected by their sponsoring 
organizations for prestigious and 
competitive placement at schools 
in the US through the Department 
of State based on their academic 
merit and other achievements. 

Regrettably, erroneous informa- 


tion, unfortunate generalizations, 
and incomplete quotes which ap- 
pear in the article have upset some 
students. This was doubtless not 
the intent of the writer nor of those 
students who were quoted in the 
article. I am particularly sorry that 
one quote from me offended some 
students. I appreciate all students 
for their unique backgrounds and 
varied perspectives and am glad to 
work in an environment in which 
meaningful conversation with stu- 
dents is not only valued, it is a part 
of my daily responsibilities. 

I encourage students who have 
questions regarding the article to 
discuss their concerns with me, or 
with the Faculty Advisor for the 
Juniatian, or with members of the 
Juniatian staff, or with students 
who were quoted in the article. 
Understanding requires a willing- 
ness to engage with one another in 
open and respectful dialogue. 


Thank you. 
Kati R. Csoman 


Assistant Dean Center for Inter 
national Education 


complete last minute assignments, 
papers and cram in a few last tests 
and quizzes that were misplaced 
somewhere along the way, likely 
by Mountain Day. 

But in this hectic time, it is im- 
portant for us to stop and observe 
all the things, big and little, that 
make our lives better. What we are 
thankful for. Things like the fact 
that we are all receiving a well- 
rounded education. We have facul- 
ty who wish to see us succeed. Be 
thankful for the network of friends 
that supports you, and listens to 
you complain about how stressed 
you, despite the fact that they are 
too. Be thankful for the roof over 
your head, the clean water to drink, 
and yes, even the food from Baker 
that sustains you. 

When you start to count all the 
things that you are thankful for, 
you will most likely find that there 
are more things to be thankful for 
than to let get you down. That is 
what Thanksgiving is really all 
about. “The Juniatian” is thankful 
for all its readers, and thankful that 
we have the opportunity to be a 
part of your lives. So what are you 
thankful for? 
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Juniata Concert Choir highlights music of the Holocaust 
Multi-choir performance showcases Eastern European music of the WWII era 


By ALYSSA BECK 


Juniata Concert Choir per- 
formed “Voices of the Holocaust” 
on Saturday, Nov. 5 in Rosenberg- 
er Auditorium. Accompanied by 
The State College Choral Society 
and the Concordia Singers of the 
Nittany Valley Children’s Choir, 
the Concert Choir delivered a 
22-piece collection on songs that 
emerged from the Holocaust. 

In 2002, Phil Klein, Professor 
Emeritus of Economics at Penn 
State commissioned Dr. Russell 
Shelley, Elma Stine Heckler pro- 
fessor of music and chair of Ju- 
niata’s music department, to help 
him collect songs that were not 
only written about, but came out of 
the Holocaust. 

Having grown up listening to 
LPs of Holocaust songs, creating a 
compilation was a passionate goal 
of Klein’s. “We spent an entire 
year collecting songs wherever 
we could find them,” said Shelley. 
“One night, we sat down and went 
through all of it. After we had nar- 
rowed it down to forty, I left and 
had [Klein] decide on the final 


songs.” 

After Klein and Shelley had 
their songs, they needed a compos- 
er. They contacted Gary Graffman, 
director of the prestigious Curtis 
Institute of Music in Philadelphia, 
looking for a possible candidate. 
He willingly directed them to 
Sheridan Seyfried, a Curtis fresh- 
man in the spring of 2004. An ap- 
prehensive Klein and Shelley met 
with Seyfried one afternoon. “We 
put it all on the line with this kid,” 
Shelley said. “But by the end of the 
meeting, he had impressed us both 
... So we hired him.” 

The program consists of 22 
movements and lasts approximate- 
ly 85 minutes. Since its debut in 
State College in 2004, the collec- 
tion has been performed six times 
in the United States and four times 
in Brazil. 

Usually commissioned pieces 
are performed once and they die. 
We made it clear to Sheridan that 
that wasn’t what we wanted,” 
Shelley said. 

“The program is very different 
from what we usually do,” said 
senior Sara Garside. “Knowing 


the backstory, being put in their 
shoes, makes it so much more 
meaningful. Even how it’s dis- 
played through the music is still 
so powerful.” 

The pieces were designed to 
take the performers and audience 
on an emotional journey. “The 
program progressed through six 
different perspectives of the Ho- 
locaust, which provided a really 
unique commentary on one of the 
most horrific crimes against hu- 
manity in recent history,” said se- 
nior Nick Talisman. 

One song chronicles a mother’s 
dying words as she asks her child if 
the child can remember how to use 
a revolver — because the Gestapo 
will soon find them, and she will 
not be alive to shoot them. Anoth- 
er, “The Street Singer of the War- 
saw Ghetto,” is an ironic piece, 
where the men sing to an upbeat 
tune about the poor living condi- 
tions in the ghetto. 

“One of my favorites,” said 
Garside, “is ‘Treblinka,’ and is 
sung only by the men.” Treblinka 
was one of the three major death 
camps. “If you were sent to Treb- 


linka, you were going to die,” said 
Garside. “The song says it’s the 
largest grave in the world. It gives 
me chills.” 

“Reading over some of the piec- 
es made me understand the reality 
of it all. One of the songs is about 
a boy who’s out searching for a 
job to feed his family. He’s killed 
before he even turns thirteen,” said 
senior Josh Boyce. 

Though many of the songs were 
about despair, there are pieces 
throughout that are meant to be 
uplifting. “There’s a feeling of 
pride,” said Boyce. “We’re chan- 
neling the voices of those who 
couldn’t be here themselves to tell 
their stories.” - 

It had also been a long-time 
dream of Klein’s to perform “Voic- 
es of the Holocaust” at Goucher 
College in Maryland. Despite his 
recent passing earlier this year, the 
Concert Choir, State College Cho- 
ral Society and Concordia traveled 
to Goucher College to perform 
on Sunday. 

“There were at least a couple 
dozen Holocaust survivors in the 
audience,” said Boyce. “Sing- 


ing the final song, watching them 

. it was hard because you re- 
ally can’t relate to what they’ve 
been through.” 

In Rosenberger Auditorium, the 
performers received a standing 
ovation. “As a person born into a 
heavily Jewish community, and 
as a Jew myself, I have been con- 
sistently reinforced to remember 
the Holocaust as an important, yet 
tragic stage in history for my an- 
cestors, as well as in the history of 
the world,” said Talisman. “I have 
had the opportunity to experience 
countless Holocaust commemo- 
rations and remembrances in my 
life, and this was one of the most 
evocative and fitting I have had the 
honor of attending.” 

At the heart of the performance, 
there is a message. “I want the au- 
dience to walk away with a deeper 
understanding of what [the Holo- 
caust] was about,” said Shelley. 
“Sheridan was able to weave a 
sense of resilience throughout the 
piece. ... The human spirit rises 
above it. In the midst of the depth 
of sorrow... there is hope.” 





Giving out thanks for generosity 
Highlighting the most considerate businesses in town 





“Three is a magic number.” Or, 
so the swell tunes of Schoolhouse 
Rock taught us when we were 
younger. It’s been nearly three 
years since I’ve written “Around 
Town,” and looking back on it all, 
I recall three businesses that truly 
stand out as the friendliest I’ve 
ever visited, 

I’m discrete when I visit places 
on reporting duty, but at certain 
moments, these establishments 
learned I’m a columnist (or in one 
case, before I even heard of the 
place). Due to this, they have gone 
out of their way to share the best 
of their business with me, insisting 
that my visit was “on the house.” 
I look back on these experiences 
not as good luck or journalistic 
freebies, but as the very threads 
that link a small-town economy 
together, and differentiate it from 
larger communities. 

The web of good deeds and fa- 
vors that small-town entrepreneurs 
share gives towns like Hunting- 
don a uniquely deep charm. On 
the other hand, most comparable 
“favors” in New York or Chicago 
are handed out by fellas whose 
goons will give you a free pair of 
concrete boots if you don’t play 
along nicely. 

Huntingdon’s local cave, Lin- 
coln Caverns, was the first busi- 
ness to really go out of its way 
for me. I visited on a very quiet 
afternoon, with hardly any other 
customers in sight. As I tried to 
wander about the gift shop incon- 
spicuously (it’s hard to be discrete 
when you’re rapidly scribbling in a 
notebook), the cave’s owner, Ann 
Dunlavy, started talking with me. 


She insisted that I should take the 
cave tour at no charge. I was so 
surprised by this that I was hesitant 
to accept! But Ann is a class act of 
kindness and community involve- 
ment, and now, her offer of a free 
tour makes perfect sense to me. 

Juniata is a big part of the lo- 
cal community, and, members 
of the community all help each 
other out in little ways. So if 
you want to feel good about your- 
self, go support this great commu- 
nity-minded establishment, just 
two miles or so west of town on 
Route 22. 

Huntingdon Gift Shop was 
the next local store to show ex- 
ceptional generosity, as I scoped 
it out for the paper. It was early 
December, and I was at work on 
my holiday shopping special for 
2010. I wandered into this little 
storefront on 8th Street (near 
the intersection with Washing- 
ton), not knowing quite how to 
approach this topic. So as the 
shopkeeper greets me and asks 
how she can help, I blabber out 
something about column writing 
and holiday shopping around 
Huntingdon. 

“Oh, you write for the Juniata 
paper? Here, let me give you ...” 
20 minutes or so later, I left the 
shop with a Huntingdon Gift Shop 
reusable shopping bag, a bar of 
goat’s milk soap to give my mother 
and more knowledge of other local 
shops than I could ever have hoped 
to gather myself. 

This is exactly why I think the 
generosity I found is more than just 
giving free stuff in exchange for 
newspaper coverage. The bag is a 
handy tool for shopping at other 
local stores, and the soap bar was 
made at home by the shopkeeper 
herself, and was given as a sample 
to help establish her own little 
side business. 

It draws all the elements of com- 
munity together, and I hope you 
(yes, you with your nose in this 


mass of printed pulp!) went out to 
the store and played your part in 
the generous local economy: buy- 
ing stuff! I know I went back to 
Huntingdon Gift Shop. 

My most recent experience 
with a generous local busi- 
ness is Woody’s Bar-B-Q. This 
delightful new restaurant was 
featured in this semester’s sec- 
ond “Juniatian,” but no article 
can describe the great welcome 
that Woody’s proprietor, Michael 
Dilberian, offered me. Movie 
columnist Joel Frehn found me 
one day and said that a local busi- 
nessman his mother knows had 
invited us to try his food. So, Joel 
and I headed over to Woody’s 
in early October for what 
proved to be a smorgasbord of 
great-tasting food. 

Our visit went something like 
this: we walk in, a hostess seats us, 
I hang up my hat and pull out my 
notebook. As I look over the menu 
and write down trivial comments 
on the interior décor, my half-at- 
tention to Joel’s film commentary 
is momentarily interrupted by a 
man asking if we were the col- 
umnists from Juniata. Now, that’s 
something you don’t admit to in 
polite company! Sure enough, it’s 
Michael, who invites us and said, 
“sit back and relax, and I’ll set 
you up.” 

This is a nice restaurant no 
matter who’s paying for din- 
ner. A Southern-style steakhouse 
with all the blues-rock and BBQ 
sauces you could want, Woody’s 
is not like any other restaurant 
in town. As Michael brought 
plates of different samples out to 
Joel and me, I was amazed at the 
variety. But you can read the other 
article for that. 

Suffice to say, there are many 
flavors of meats, each having a 
changing progression of interest- 
ing and sweet flavors and after- 


> see GENEROSTIY page 10 


Wind Symphony Concert 


STEPHEN NOLAN /JUNIATIAN 


Senior Alexa Zimbicki is playing the French horn, and Sophomore 
Maggie Burkett is playing the trombone for the Juniata wind Sympho- 
ny performance, which occurs once every semester. This symphony 
took place on Sunday Nov. 13, 2011, in Rosenberger auditorium. 





The slippery slope we share 


Implications of a water shortage on our world 





Currently, there are many is- 
sues that are hot topics of con- 
versation. Hard economic times, 
illegal immigration and foreign 
policy are just a few of the topics 
sure to generate lively discussion. 
But one, often-overlooked issue 
that affects the U.S. and the world 
at large is the challenge of meet- 
ing demands for fresh water. 

Water covers about 70 percent 
of the world’s surface. With all of 
this water on the planet, it might 
seem strange to say that there is 
not enough water to go around. 
However, most of Earth’s water 
is saltwater found in oceans. Less 
than three percent of the planet’s 


| PAT OELSCHLAGER 


water is fresh water, and about 
two percent of that water is frozen 
in glaciers near the poles. 

Plants, animals, humans and 
even microscopic organisms all 
depend on less than one percent 
of Earth’s water in some way to 
survive. So, with global popula- 
tions growing, water becomes a 
huge concern! 

And populations aren’t the only 
thing growing. In today’s world, 
water is not only used for drinking 
to sustain life, but for agricultural 


. and industrial purposes to sustain 


our modern way of life. And with 
many nations quickly becoming 
more industrialized, water de- 
mands per person are higher than 
ever and rising. 
Environmentalists often ex- 
press concern about the amount 
of energy used in industrial pro- 
cesses. And industry does rely 


> see WATER page 10 
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“But, it doesn’t have Michael 
Myers in it!” 

The exclamation caused a hush 
to fall over the room. I sat, absent- 
ly staring at the latest outburst of 
trolls on a forum I frequent, trying 
to process what an acquaintance 
had just told me. Since you, dear 
reader, were not there, let me elab- 
orate on how this discussion re- 
vealed the problem audiences have 
toward Tommy Lee Wallace’s di- 
recting debut, the appropriately 
titled, “Halloween III.” 

The film, which was _ blast- 
ed upon its release in 1982 
by individuals such as the one I 
have quoted for not having one 
of audience’s favorite masked 
maniacs, is actually one of the 
best sequels to John Carpenter 
and Debra Hill’s classic, because 
nestled beneath its science fiction 
and horror coated shell, there are 
is a passionate political subtext. 
One as relevant as it was nearly 29 


years ago. 

Consumerism, root of 
the messages, is intertwined 
with the main narrative thread. 
“Halloween IQ’ tells the story 
of a doctor’s investigation into 
the murder of one of his patients, 
which reveals a conspiracy to en- 
act one of the largest acts of ter- 
rorism, but through a different 
engine: children. 

Silver Shamrock Novelties — the 
company behind it — aims to com- 
mit a massive act of domestic ter- 
rorism by selling Halloween masks 
that release a destructive spell 
through a spell powered by the oc- 
cult and modern technology. The 
use of children transpires through 
heavy economic saturation: all of 
the televisions and radios in the 
film play the advertising jingle (a 
stylized reworking of “London 
Bridge is Falling Down,”) tap- 
ping into this group’s impulse 
of uniformity through 
temporary fads. 

Tommy Lee Wallace supports 
this concept by showing many 
images of children swarming to 
purchase the masks, as well as 
showing children wearing them on 
Halloween night across the coun- 
try. This idea of an economic craze 
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generated among children is not an 
idea disconnected from the pipe- 
line of my generation. Parents and 
others alike will recall the rabidity 
that seized the nation when Poké- 
mon was released, or as recently as 
the mindless first person shooter, 
“Call of Duty: Black Ops.” 

And this idea raises many seri- 
ous questions about the nature of 
economic fads among children. 
Parents try their best to protect 
their children, but like deadly Hal- 
loween candy, evil manages to slip 
through their defenses and wreak 
havoc with their lives. 

This anti-corporate message is 
not a background element, but in 
the foreground. Still in the movie, 
Conal Cochran (Dan O’Herlihy) 
wants to commit large-scale mur- 
der to restore the holiday to its 
proper pagan origins through 
sacrifice. This plot reinforces the 
message by making a separate, 
but connected argument: that the 
corporate assimilation of the holi- 
day has destroyed the religious/ 
cultural tradition behind it, but 
also promotes domestic paranoia 
and an unconditional trust for 
the corporation. 

Think about it: whenever the 
holiday arrives, people flock to 
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“Occupy the Big Screen:” Corporate America on trial 
“Halloween 3” stylizes sensitive, social issues in a real, yet spooky, direction 


the stores to stock up on mass pro- 
duced sweets, and have their fears 
of evil resting within the fellow 
next door amplified by the rein- 
forcement of an urban legend. The 
two often cited examples of tam- 
pered candy have been re-contex- 
tualized and saturated to the point 
of where trust in communities is 
for the most part, dissolved. 

So, the trust is allocated to 
Corporate America, an entity 
that should not be allocated any 
amount of it. But, remember, if 
Mitt Romney says that, “corpora- 
tions are people, too,” then, golly, 
they must be. 

Another vestige of this anti- 
corporate sentiment comes from 
the destruction it wreaks upon the 
small merchants. This idea surfac- 
es when Dan Challis (Tom Atkins), 
visits the toy shop of his dead pa- 
tient, with the man’s daughter 
(Stacy Nelkin), to start his inves- 
tigation. She replies that children 
brought the shop to life for her fa- 
ther; but, the mall drew them away, 
along with business. Here, we see 
a retelling of the reality that these 
temples of consumerism are det- 
rimental to the life force of small 
communities, as it destroys indi- 
vidual dreams and histories. 


This is further highlighted when 
one of the kids she referred to stops 
by to,ask when her father is return- 
ing In a way, this is more than a 
device to acquire mileage out of 
the death. It’s the depiction of the 
death of small America, the place 
where immigrants moved to real- 
ize their dreams. And, when the 
last dreamer is gone, all that is 
left is a pile of meaningless sym- 
bols and mass produced items 
without soul. 

Tn conclusion, I have one final 
remark: while “Halloween II” 
draws on a rich tradition (“Inva- 
sion of the Body Snatchers,” for 
one) it is not a perfectly made film. 
It had to cater to market demands 
of the 1980s, and so there are 
scenes of over the top violence that 
really disrupt the music. 

I will not recommend it, as hor- 
ror is a genre that has split reac- 
tions among audiences. If I may 
use an analogue, it may be Thun- 
derbird to some, but to others, such 
as myself, it’s a decent vintage. 
After all, what better way to attack 
Corporate America than taking 
one of its franchises and using it as 
the means to liberate viewers from 
the sludge being reheated each cin- 
ematic quarter? 





Changes, remedies for the freshwater crisis |Kindness 


> from WATER page 9 


heavily on energy production. For 
instance, all the electricity used in 
industry must be generated some- 
how, by burning fossil fuels, by nu- 
clear power or by other methods. 
These two processes in particular 
are tied: to serious environmental 
concerns. ; 

But the focus on these and other 
energy production issues often 
shifts focus away from the less ob- 
vious issue of industrial water use. 
Water is used to make everything 
from the food you eat to the shirt 
on your back to the car you drive. 
Industrial water use accounts for 
about 22 percent of the world’s 
fresh water supply. 

Water use in industrial processes 
is necessary and inevitable. How- 
ever, the high level of consumer- 
ism in today’s world means that 
more shirts are being produced 
than the world really needs, only to 
be thrown in a dump when they get 
old or have a small tear in them. In 
a similar situation, people also con- 
sume more food than they need, 
and food is all too often thrown 
away or wasted as well. 

This wasteful way of living 
places severe strains on the world’s 
water supply. Right now over 700 
million people live in areas of wa- 
ter scarcity worldwide. Areas like 
Jordan and Syria, who rely solely 
on the Jordan River for a water 
supply, face serious water short- 
ages, and even in the U.S., water 
is a pressing issue in parts of the 
country, especially the Southwest. 
Many more people live in water- 
stressed environments, and these 
numbers are only projected to rise. 
So what can we do about it? 

Experts agree that at our current 
level of water use per person, there 
is not enough water to sustain cur- 
rent world populations, let alone 
populations projected for the fu- 
ture. Steps need to be taken to re- 
duce water use so there is enough 


water to go around. 

One change that can be made is 
updating the infrastructure of our 
cities and towns to reduce water 
leakage. Many older cities, such as 
London, England, have infrastruc- 
ture that is hundreds of years old. 
Some cities still have pipes made 
of wood! Leaks in these systems 
cause a lot of water to go to waste. 
While it is not cheap to update 
them, it would greatly reduce the 
water usage of those places with 
poor infrastructure. 

Another change that could be 
made to reduce water use is a shift 
in agriculture towards more water- 
efficient crops. Crops like barley 
and oats use much less water than 
wheat, but many countries subsi- 
dize wheat and not these other, less 
thirsty crops. If subsidies were to 
shift to support farmers who grew 
these other crops instead, less wa- 
ter would be needed for agricul- 
ture, leaving more available for 
drinking and other uses. 


Reusing wastewater is another 
good way to lower water use. Af- 
ter going through filtration, waste- 
water from water treatment plants 
can be re-used as water for toilets, 
irrigation and other uses, leaving 
more groundwater and surface wa- 
ter for human consumption. With 
good enough filtration, wastewater 
can even be made fit for human 
consumption again. 

While some people are uncom- 
fortable with the idea of their tap 
water coming from a sewage treat- 
ment plant, the fact of the matter is 
that it is a viable option to reduce 
water use. Singapore has taken an 
initiative to reduce water use, and 
reuses 20 percent of its wastewa- 
ter. Australia is also heading in 
the direction of reuse and plans to 
increase water reuse to 80 percent 
within roughly the next decade. 

Finally, as with any large-scale 
problem, individuals making 
small-scale change play an im- 
portant part in the solution. If ev- 





duniata College Intramural League information on 
our website. Check out the information and sign up 


today 


eryone made a conscious effort to 
use less water, demands would be 
lessened considerably. 

In the U.S., people use approxi- 
mately 150 gallons of water each 
day on average. Here at Juniata, 
the campus uses about 22 mil- 
lion gallons of water each year. 
That’s a lot of water! And it hardly 
seems fair that we should use so 
much, with water in limited sup- 
ply worldwide and people dying of 
thirst elsewhere. — 

We can all individually take 
small, meaningful steps to reduce 
water use, like taking a shorter 
shower each day, turning the fau- 
cet off while we brush our teeth or 
wearing clothes that are still clean 
more than once. We can encour- 
age other people to do the same, 
reminding them that we are not 
the only ones who need to use the 
many resources the world pro- 
vides us. We all have to live in this 
world; we may as well make it a 
little nicer for everyone. 


> from GENEROSITY page 9 


tastes. I left with a bottle of my 
favorite BBQ sauce and the sweet 
taste that Michael’s hospitality had 
left behind. I hope this column 
does justice to his act of generosity. 
In other words, skip Baker, I know 
where you should go for a real car- 
nivore’s dinner! 

Accepting free services and 
stuff in exchange for news cover- 
age is business as usual for some 
journalists and I’ve never 
been one for business as usual. I 
can’t emphasize enough that all 
of these business owners did so 
much more than help me write an 
article. They’re staying true to the 
bonds of community that make 
Huntingdon the wonderful place 
it is. You haven’t lived the true 
Juniata College experience until 
you’ve experienced these amazing 
local businesses, and the kindness 
that the locals freely share with 
their community. 


11862 William Perm Hwy—Huntingdon, PA 16652 


Phone: (814) 643-1399 — 


Fax: (814) 643-3951 


Email: holidaybowlhuntingdon@comeast.net 
hitp://www.huntingdonholidaybowl.com 
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November: Books, books, more books during the final stretch 


Surviving the lead-up to exams, end of semester with literature for pleasure and academics 


Morally 


Bankrupt 


DANI GAISIOR 





November. 

The mere sound of this month’s 
name makes me want to curl 
into a ball and not come out. ’m 
sure you’ve seen other seniors 
around campus twitching as 
they order an extra large coffee and 
grab a Red Bull to go. Students are 
drowning in- books, papers, the- 
ses, tests and essays all over the 
library and campus in general. 
Yes, this is the month of pain and 
suffering for many students, espe- 
cially seniors. 

So, how do we, as students and 
seniors, cope with the stress, pain 
and suffering? For those of you 
21 and over, you could spend time 
drinking alcohol either at a friend’s 
place, your own place or at the bar. 
Even then, some of us may not 
have the time or money to even en- 


joy a few drinks with friends relax- 
ing. I know I fall into that category 
some of the time, and it’s bloody 
annoying. 

So November, there are multiple 
things that one could do in Novem- 
ber amongst everything else being 
due and all the suffocating assign- 
ments. 

I know this may sound a little 
crazy, but you could do some 
joyful reading. Trust me, I under- 
stand that reading is the absolute 
last thing you want to do as you 
have other library books piling up 
around you. However, build a chair 
out of those library books taking 
over your desk and pull out one 
of your favorite books. Just spend- 
ing some time rereading a book 
that you enjoyed from a time be- 
fore you were dying in class work 
can, in fact, be helpful for your 
mental stability. 

I know if I can get out from un- 
derneath my own course work, [’ll 
probably spend some time reread- 
ing many of the books that I’ve 
mentioned in the past year and a 
half. Books such as “A Great and 
Terrible Beauty” by Libba Bray, 


Markus Zusak’s “The Book Thief” 
and “The Giver’ by Lois Lowry 
are a few that I would love to revis- 
it. Harry Potter currently is not on 
my list because those are wrapped 
up in my own thesis. 

Reading something for fun 
can be relaxing and give you the 
time to clear your head and refo- 
cus on whatever work you are at- 
tempting to complete at the time. 
Even some of your professors 
do this from time to time. Seri- 
ously, young adult fiction can be 
great for this and you do poten- 
tially have a professor who enjoys 
YA works. I actually have a 
couple of professors like this, 
they’re awesome. 

Quick tip kids: if you are going 
to do a thesis, ever, be prepared to 
never stop reading. I’m not kid- 
ding. That being said, interlibrary 
loan will become your best friend 
alongside, Google books. 

If you currently have insomnia 
and can’t focus on school work, 
but you also can’t calm down 
enough to relax, there is always the 
concept of doing NaNoWriMo. 
For those of you who are unfamil- 


iar with “NaNo,” it is in celebra- 
tion of National Novel Writing 
Month, which just so happens to 
be in November. It is an attempt 
to write a 50,000 word [approxi- 
mately 175 page] novel in the span 
of a single month. Writers start at 
midnight Nov. 1 and have until 
11:59:59p.m. Nov. 30 to complete 
their goal. Those taking part in 
NaNo can write any sort of novel 
they want, even one with tons of 
porn scenes. 

One thing that is interesting 
about NaNo is the pep talks that 
you get from known authors and 
from others who have completed 
the insanity that is writing 50,000 
words in the span of 30 days. 
Some of the authors who have 
given pep talks in the previous 
years are Holly Black, Meg Cabot, 
Neil Gaiman and John Green. 
That’s just the start. Tons of other 
prominent, current authors both 
from young adult fiction and gen- 
eral fiction have lent their voices 
to helping writers of NaNo get to 
work on their goals. 

I know the concept of doing 
more and more work while you’ve 


got a ton of other things going on 
seems like insanity. However, you 
could just use NaNo as a stress re- 
liever and personify your stresses 
and tensions into something you 
can control, 

I’ve tried to do NaNo before, 
but I’m not participating this year. 
I do know of people on campus 
that are making the attempt, some 
of whom are making pretty good 
progress on their novels. They 
have my congratulations and 
my encouragement. 

November isn’t the best month 
to be a college student. All we can 
really do is trudge on and keep 
treading water. There are plenty 
of survival methods to this hell- 
ish month that swallows us sud- 
denly each and every year. Some 
of you may want to forget work 
for a while and if you can handle 
looking at more words, there is 
the possibility of some mindless 
reading [please, no “Twilight”]. If 
you want a bit more of a challenge, 
there is NaNo to keep you occu- 
pied. However, if you do get fius- 
trated with your own novel writing 
... don’t blame me, 





Eating healthily on campus is a no-brainer 
Little things make a big difference when trying to pick your meals, what to eat 





The World Health Organization 
defines health as “a state of com- 
plete physical, mental, and social 
well being and not merely the 
absence of disease or infirmity.” 
Naturally, healthy foods should 
be ones that support a healthy life- 
style, right? 

With so much contradictory 
literature on what is healthy, how 
can the everyday consumer — or 
student - truly decide what to buy 
and eat? Are eggs good? Are they _ 


bad? Is it just the yolk or the white 
you should not eat? As often is the 
case, the truth lies somewhere in 
the middle. 

In general, the rule is simple, eat 
natural products — the less process- 
ing the item goes through, the bet- 
ter — and eat a lot of colors. Sorry, 
but no, I don’t mean Skittles, 

There are studies that suggest 
food additives may contribute to 
the development of cancer, while 
other studies remain inconclusive 
or claim that there are no negative 
effects. Evolutionarily, the body 
has grown and adapted to digest- 
ing these products and using them, 
whereas introducing new com- 
pounds — like the artificial sweet- 
ener aspartame — force the body 
to confront chemicals that it is not 
equipped to deal with in excess. 
That being said, an occasional 
packet of Equal in any form is not 


going to kill you. 

A student living on campus is 
fairly locked into meal plan op- 
tions, so rather than buying organic 
groceries from Giant, Baker and 
Eagle’s Landing provide a major- 
ity of the foods most students eat. 
While Baker and Eagle’s Land- 
ing may get a little monotonous, 
it does not mean that they have to 
be unhealthy. 

How does a health-conscious 
student decipher the options? In 
Eagle’s Landing, a.k.a. Muddy, 
there are items at each station that 
are ‘healthier than others. For in- 
stance, at SubConnection or the 
[sandwich line in Baker] choose 
whole grain bread over the Italian 
or cheddar rolls, or wheat wraps 
instead of white flour wraps. 
Whole grain products contain all 
three components, bran, germ and 
endosperm of the grain’s seed, in- 


stead of only one, like white flour 
does. These three parts provide 
extra fiber, which will help you 
feel full faster and for a longer 
period of time. The fiber in whole 
grains can also bind to toxins for 
removal — which could help de- 
crease the risk of certain cancers, 
You can also find the same benefits 
with the whole grain cereals on the 
cereal bar. 

At Jump Asian, create your own 
stir-fry with a lot of vegetables, but 
go light on the sauces — they are 
usually high in sodium. Salsa Rico 
offers an assortment of healthy op- 
tions. Rice, beans, and vegetables 
are good, along with the pico de 
gallo and corn or black bean sal- 
sas. Go easy on the cheese and 
sour cream, though. It’s high in 
saturated fat. 

When it comes to “sides,” opt 
for baked chips like Lays Baked 


options or Sun Chips. Popcorn is 
also not a bad choice, as long as 
it’s not loaded with butter. Don’t 
forget about the fruit, either! If you 
have a sweet tooth, a piece of fruit 
might just be the best thing to help 
you curb sugary cravings. 

Baker has also started to use 
brown rice instead of white rice, 
and the Balanced Plate signs will 
help point you in the right direction 
for healthy choices. Remember, if 
there is something you would like 
to see more of — or less of, for that 
matter — speak up! No one will 
know your concerns if you do not 
voice them. 

If you eat when you are truly 
hungry and you eat what your 
body needs you to eat, chances 
are you will not go wrong. Limit 
things like French fries and sodas 
and eat more natural foods. Your 
body (and brain) will thank you! 


How caffeine has made its way into students’ lives 
Examples of our battle against coffee, Red Bull, other revitalizing drinks 





“Blecccecchhhhh!” I exclaim as 
lower the Styrofoam cup from my 
lips, disgusted. I stare down at the 
offensive light brown liquid, angry 
with it for tainting my ten-year-old 
taste buds. “See,” my mom says to 
me, “coffee isn’t all it’s cracked up 
to be.” 

I later learned that this unfor- 
tunate first experience with this 
caffeine-saturated beverage was 
in fact plotted by my parents; they 
planned to allow me to try this 
forbidden coffee in probably its 


most disgusting form. Lukewarm. 
Black. From a little sample pack- 
age of low-quality beans, not the 
treasured reservoir of Maxwell 
House they prepared for them- 
selves in a special grinder every 
moring. I know now that all of 
this was a strategic maneuver to 
preserve me from the caffeine de- 
pendency they had come to know, 
and I appreciate their efforts at the 
time. I had always watched my 
mom at the dentist, having coffee 
stains plucked from her enamel 
with a foreboding metal instru- 
ment, but somehow I still wanted 
this adult experience for myself. 

I saw my dad wake up in the 
morning, not totally functional be- 
fore a serving and a half from his 
treasured Pittsburgh mug with the 
chip in the handle, but at the time 
I felt it was a mature privilege, that 
a first cup of coffee was a sort of 
coming of age experience, much 
like a Bat Mitzvah. I wanted to 


try it desperately, but my parents 
didn’t want me to become addict- 
ed at such a young age. So while it 
might have seemed cruel for them 
to purposefully make sure that my 
first experience with coffee was 
a negative one, it makes sense to 
me now because I lost interest in 
it entirely until my senior year of 
high school. 

Until I was 18 or so, my coffee 
shop order usually consisted of hot 
chocolate and a raspberry scone. 
Sometimes a caffeine-free double 
chocolate chip Frappuccino com- 
plete with whipped cream and 
chocolate dust, but never a trace of 
the offensive coffee flavor. But one 
day in the spring of my senior year 
of high school, plagued by fatigue 
from late-night studying for AP ex- 
ams, I arose and filled one of my 
dad’s travel mugs with a steaming 
serving of hazelnut coffee from 
my mom’s new Keurig coffee 
maker. As I boarded the bus in the 


early-morning chill, the warm cof- 
fee seemed to course through my 
body, warming me more deeply 
than the flaming surge from the 
heating system. The taste wasn’t 
great, but not as bad as I’d remem- 
bered (especially with the addi- 
tion of a small shot of cream and a 
sugar cube). 

By the time I arrived at school, 
a new clarity seemed to pierce the 
7:00 am. haze. I peered around 
at the other students in my home- 
room, stunned at how bleary-eyed 
they appeared. Did I look like 
this every other day too? I went 
through the morning more alert 
than I remember feeling all year. 

Ever since that day, caffeine has 
definitely become a vice for me 
in college. Especially as study 
sessions go later and later into 
the night, I find my 10am cup of 
coffee becoming a daily ritual — 
to later be extended into a 10:00 
a.m., 11:15 am. and lunch ritual. 


My roommate and I are already 
on our second coffee maker of the 
year — the first one broke the third 
week of classes, and we noticed its 
absence immediately. 

Although sometimes I do opt for 
a nap instead of a mug, as the se- 
mester gets busier I only expect my 
coffee consumption to rise. Even 
the other day when I went in to Jit- 
ters to order my usual tall café au 
lait and a Red Bull (for later), the 
Sodexo associate running the reg- 
ister asked me, “just one of those 
days, huh?” It was in fact Monday, 
which in itself seems to require 
more caffeine, but as the end of the 
semester approaches I’ve found 
that “those days” seem to include 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and so on for 
myself and friends. Early-morming 
haze seems to be more and more 
difficult to penetrate as finals ap- 
proach, after which I plan a brief 
winter-break caffeine hiatus... 
maybe. Maybe. 
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Bragging rights: 2010-2011 Juniata team rankings 


Women’s volleyball and field hockey lead the charge 


By Matt Fritz 


Every sports team on campus 
believes that they are number f, but 
which teams really have the right 
to brag? Here are our rankings of 
all the 2010-11 sports teams. These 
rankings do not include the ongo- 
ing 2011 fall seasons, but factor 
win-loss record, rank in confer- 
ence and overall state of the pro- 
gram based on last year’s results. 

1. Women’s Volleyball 

2. Field Hockey 

3. Men’s Volleyball 

4. Women’s Basketball 

5. Men’s Cross Country 

6. Women’s cross country 

7. Women’s soccer 

8. Women’s Track and Field 

9. Men’s Track and Field 

10. Baseball 

11. Men’s Basketball 

12. Men’s Soccer 

13. Women’s Tennis 

14. Swimming 

15. Men’s Tennis 

16. Softball 

17. Football 

Coming in at the top spot of the 
rankings is the Women’s Volley- 
ball team. Last year they finished 
with an overall record of 34-6 with 
a perfect record of 6-0 in the Land- 
matk Conference. When people 
think of Juniata athletics, the wom- 
en’s volleyball team usually comes 
up first, and rightfully so. 

The women’s volleyball team 
has won the conference title an as- 


while football takes the basement 
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Sophomore setter Courtney Greenberg sets the ball outside to sophomore outside hitter Rachelle Wiegand in the 
Landmark Conference championship match. The Eagles defeated Susquehanna University 3-1 in the contest. 


tounding 31 straight years. Year in 
and year out the women’s volley- 
ball team is ranked nationally for 
their success, 

Number two on the rankings is 
the field hockey team. It’s unfortu- 
nate that there can only be one team 
at the top, because the Juniata field 
hockey team has been recognized 
as one of the better field hockey 
programs in the region. Last 
year was nothing new, finishing 
with an 18-5 record, while going 
a perfect 6-0 en route to winning 
the conference. 


Senior Midfielder Molly Snyder 
believes the field hockey team de- 
serves to be ranked high, especial- 
ly because of their recent success. 
“J think we have every right to be 
ranked this high since we have had 
very successful seasons in the pre- 
vious years,” said Snyder. 

Snyder also believes that the 
successes will continue for years 
to come. “Because we’ve had suc- 
cessful seasons, we keep bringing 
in solid recruiting classes,” said 
Snyder. “We are all dedicated to 
working hard and want to live up 


to the standard we’ve set so that 
also contributes so the success 
we have.” 

In the third spot sits the men’s 
volleyball team and, much like 


the women’s volleyball team, the 


men’s have had quite the storied 
history. Last year the men’s team 
tallied a total of 18 wins and 12 
losses, while finishing a perfect 8-0 
in the conference. 

Ranking fourth is the women’s 
basketball team, who had them- 
selves one of the best years in team 
history in the 2010-2011 season. 


The Eagles were crowned confer- 
ence champions for the first time 
in their history, going an impres- 
sive 12-2 in the Landmark Confer- 
ence and finishing with an overall 
record of 22-7. 

Prior to the start of the 2011 sea- 
son, the Eagles were: picked first 
in the preseason polls, and Senior 
Guard Meagan Raville believes 
they have every right to be picked 
number one in the preseason polls, 
and in the top three here at Juniata. 
“This team definitely deserves to 
be ranked in the top three here at 
Juniata,” said Raville. “We are 
dedicated to this sport year round 
and our work ethic can be seen in 
the past few seasons.” 

Ranking fifth and sixth on the 
list is the men’s and women’s cross 
country teams. Sometimes these 
two teams fly under the radar, but 
last year both had solid years. The 
men’s cross country team finished 
with a total of 61 points, good 
enough for second in the Land- 
mark Conference. The women’s 
team finished third in the confer- 
ence with 85 points. The men’s 
cross country team was projected 
to finish third in the Landmark 
Conference this year. 

Seventh on the rankings is the 
women’s soccer team. Last “year 
the team posted an overall record 
of 9-8-1 and a conference record 
of 3-3-0, good enough for third 
in the conference and a spot in 
the playoffs. 

Ranking next is the men’s and 
women’s track and field teams. 


> see RANKINGS page I5 
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JC cheerleaders support the football team as they beat Susquehanna 17-16 


Sport, or not a sport? 
In D-E-F-E-N-S-E of Eagles cheerleading 


By Curis BEALL 


Ask any cheerleader what both- 
ers them the most, and the answer 
will assuredly pertain to the de- 
bate over whether cheerleading is 
a sport or not. Cheerleaders have 
been fighting that battle since the 
invention of pom poms. 

Juniata has its own cheer squad, 
who also deal with the fact that 
no one sees them as a real sport. 
However, the cheerleading squad 
at Juniata is not included with 
the other sports on the athletics 
Web site. 

Coach Kristy Launtz is the 
cheerleading coordinator and the 
assistant coach of the Eagles cheer 
squad. She has been coaching the 
cheerleading team for eight years 
now. “Cheerleading is not consid- 
ered a sport. We do fall under the 
athletic umbrella and are required 
to follow all the same guidelines as 
the athletic teams,” Launtz said. 

There is a new emergent cheer 
sport called stunt. This is now un- 


der consideration with the NCAA. 
“Now we have and had individuals 
and stunt groups that competed. In 
fact, there is a group competing in 
State College on November 20.” 

The team cheers for several 
teams and will do so for any team 
upon request. “Our main focus is 
to support all and any sports on 
campus. We are always available 
to cheer when requested, depend- 
ing on schedules. We participate in 
community service activities and 
special events,” Launtz said 

The Eagles’ squad mainly cheers 
for Football and Men’s Basket- 
ball. But there are also times when 
they have cheered for Volleyball, 
Field Hockey, Women’s Basket- 
ball and Soccer. 

“We are always happy to attend 
any event,” Launtz said. 

Under the direction of Launtz, 
the team has gone from an eight- 
member squad to over twenty 
members. Today it recruits 

from all over Pennsylvania and 
even New Jersey. 


S) Eagles look to defend title 


Women’s basketball fired up and ready to repeat in 2011-12 


By Dimitri Ross 


While the average student spent 
their fall settling into another year 
at Juniata, the women’s basket- 
ball team was working hard with 
one goal in mind: Winning the 
Landmark championship. The 
team worked hard this preseason 
in hopes of defending their title as 
conference champions. 

“I think the preseason went 
pretty well. We had two scrim- 
mages against Division II teams 
and we held our own against both 
of them, so I think that is a good 
sign,” senior Captain Ashton 
Bankos said. 

“We had workouts with Coach 
Smith all preseason, which re- 
ally helped us get into good shape. 
Once we got into actual practice 
we continued conditioning. We 
also have worked hard at our fun- 
damentals to make sure they are as 
sharp as possible by game day,” 
sophomore Kate McDonald said. 

“Tt has been a slow process 
this season with such a young 
team. Things are a bit inconsis- 
tent at times and the youth shows, 
but I think they have done a 
good job of handling the transi- 
tion,” Assistant Coach Claudia 
McDowell said. 

The team also has to usher in 
five new freshmen to the pro- 
gram. “Coming from high school 
to college is tough, but I think our 
freshmen have done a good job 
making adjustments. I’m starting 
to see a lot of them come out of 


their shells on the court so I have 
lots of faith in them and think they 
will be able to do some good things 
for us,” Bankos said. 

While the team brought in 
new talent, they will still be 
hard pressed to fill the void left 
by Landmark Conference Tri- 
player of the 2010-11 season, 
Jen Hnatuck. Hnatuck was one 
of only two seniors to graduate 
last season, but she will be greatly 
missed in the team’s frontcourt 
this year. 

Hnatuck averaged 12.3 points 
per game along with 8.1 rebounds 
and was the centerpiece to the 
team’s offense that was number 
one in the Landmark Conference 
averaging 70.3 points per game. 

However, the Eagles are confi- 
dent that they will be able to make 
up for Hnatuck’s absence this sea- 
son with speed and defense. 

“We'll definitely be a lot smaller 
this year with our tallest girl being 
5°11. That is why we have worked 
at our fast breaking game as well 
as pressure defense to make up for 
our lack of size,” McDowell said. 

“We have had to change our 
gameplan a little bit since we don’t 
have a back to the basket post. 
We’re running more of a spread of- 
fense since we have so many inter- 
changeable parts. I think that could 
cause some matchup problems for 
some other teams.” 

It will be interesting to see 
how the team’s new strategy 
plays out once conference play 
begins. There are still high ex- 


pectations for the squad, as they 

were picked first in the preseason 
rankings. While the ranking is an 
honor, it could add a bit of pressure 
on the team to perform. 

“Tt will be a target on our backs 
because of last year, but it is a 
new season and a new team so we 
just have to stay focused on be- 
ing the best we can be this year,” 
said Bankos. 

It will be imperative that the 
Eagles do not allow the pressure 
of being defending champions 
to overwhelm them. They must 
understand that teams will be 
gunning for them and accept the 
challenge if they want to achieve 
all of their goals. 

“Our main goal is to win the 
Landmark championship again. 
We will get to that goal by get- 
ting in the gym and working to 
get better every day. We’re not 
where we want to be right now, but 
if we stay focused and work hard, 
I’m confident that we can get 
there,” McDonald said. 

“T think it is very realistic to have 
the goal of winning the confer- 
ence again and advancing further 
in the NCAA Tournament than 
we did last year,” McDowell said. 
“With that being said, we always 
tell our players to focus on the 
little things. If we do all of the little 
things, then we will get the result 
we want in the end. 

The Eagles got off to a good 
start with an 82-51 win Tuesday at 
Penn State Harrisburg. Their next 
game is Friday against Widener. 
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Field hockey reflects on trying season 
Eagles riddled with close one-goal losses throughout 2011 


By CAMERON ANDREW 


The Field Hockey team came 
into the season with high expecta- 
tions from others and themselves. 
As Landmark Conference cham- 
pions the past four years, they 
were expected to do the same 
once again. 

From the beginning they played 
a very tough schedule and had a 
multiple heartbreaking loses. 

“Tt’s a brutal game,” said head 
coach Caroline Gillich. “You re- 
ally can dominate and lose and that 
is something this team dealt with 
on multiple occasions. Most of our 
games were one or two goal differ- 
entials one way or the other.” 

One of these closes loses was 
to Catholic University of Amer- 
ica in the Landmark Conference 
semi-final. 

“Losing the Landmark Semi- 
final was a tough one as the team 
played one of its best games of 
the year and senior Shauna De- 
schenes tied the game up with less 
than three minutes left on a penalty 
stroke, and the game went to over- 
time,” said Gillich. 


However, the Eagles could not 
hold on in overtime and ended 
up letting one slip past on penalty 
comer. “When I got to the huddle 
it was silent,” said Gillich. “We 
stayed on the field together longer 
than Catholic, its rare to lose and 
not want to leave the field, but 
truly we didn’t not want to leave, 
not because we didn’t feel we 
gave it all we had, but because we 
felt we did.” 

Despite being knocked out of 
the Landmark Conference tourna- 
ment they Eagles had another tour- 
nament ahead of them that they 
had to starting looking towards. 
“T think that losing the semi-finals 
was a good eye opener because we 
tried really hard and we all had a lot 
of fun that last game even though 
we lost,” said junior Caroline Phil- 
lips. “We realized at that point it 
wasn’t all about winning because 
we could play well and still have 
fun with it.” 

This allowed the Eagles to ap- 
proach the ECAC (East Coast 
Athletic Conference) toura- 
ment in a different light. “We 
went into the ECAC postseason 


with a more open attitude about 
how we were going to succeed and 
what we were going to do and the 
attitude we were going to have,” 
said Phillips 

This worked for the Eagles 
in the first round of the ECAC 
tournament. However, they end- 
ed up falling the flowing day 
to in the semi-final against Alver- 
nia University. 

This brought they season to an 
end for the field hockey team and 
although losing is hard, the Eagles 
have to keep moving forward and 
start looking towards next year. 

“Next year I hope we can take 
with us how much we need and 
rely on each other to be a strong 
and positive force. We are gradu- 
ating a big senior class so we will 
be recruiting a lot in the off season 
and will certainly continue to work 
on putting goals in and keeping 
them out,” said Gillich. 

Losing 12 seniors will be tough 
on the team but they fully expect 
to be back at the top of the Land- 
mark Conference and continue to 
compete in the NCAA tournament 
in future years. 
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Athletic website facelift 


Updates improve asthetics and functionality 


By Curis BEALL 


Juniata College athletics has a 
brand new Web site. The update 
has been a work in process, which 
came into effect in early October 
of this year. 

Pete Lefresne, of the Sports 
Information Department, headed 
the process of getting this new 
website. “It’s something that sort 
of has been floated around from 
different times over the last couple 
of years,” he said. “The Web site 
that we had was pretty good, but I 
think a lot of people were coming 
into recognition that it could use 
some improvement and definitely 
use some upgrades in some areas.” 

Although Lefresne was the lead 
in the process, there were several 
people involved. “Greg Curley 
was certainly a huge catalyst in 
saying we need to look at this 
and need to address _ this. 
He also helped to find some 

of the funding to make this take 
place,” Lefresne said. 

Lefresne also cites Joel Pheas- 
ant and his crew at the TLT as 
people that helped along the way. 


“Tt involved Joel Pheasant and 
some of his crew over in TLT, 
Rick Stutz, who’s the college’s E- 
communication coordinator over 
at communications and market- 
ing. So you really had a whole 
lot of people who were spend- 
ing a whole lot of time trying to 
maintain the athletics website,” 
Lefresne said. 

Not only does the web- 
site look a lot better, but ac- 
cording to Lefresne it also is a 
lot easier to maintain. 

“We don’t really need the assis- 
tance from anyone outside this of- 
fice in terms of uploading photos 
onto the web,” Lefresne said. “It 
just enables us to focus our time 
in this office to worrying about 
content for the Web site rather than 
how to code it.” 

Students have noticed the 
change and so far there has been 
nothing but positive opinions 
about it. “It looks good,” fresh- 
man Chris Fulton said. “One 
thing that I like is that it will 
be good for incoming recruits 
because of the many features 
that it has.” 


Athletics beyond the NCAA: club sports at Juniata 


From quidditch to rugby to archery, JC has a bounty of options available to students 


By JOE PLUMER 


At Juniata, 300 students partici- 
pate in athletics; this is almost one- 
fifth of Juniata’s enrollment. For 
the other four-fifths of the popula- 
tion, one can turn to the multitude 
of club sports on campus. 


Through the hard work of its" 


members, there are many active 
club sports on campus. The vari- 
ety ranges from the always-pop- 
ular, hard-hitting rugby teams to 
the equally dedicated martial arts 
clubs, and to most sports you can 
think of. Eight of these clubs are 
in full swing or are preparing for 
their upcoming seasons. 

Men’s Rugby 

Juniata’s men’s rugby team, 
the River Rats, can often be seen 
playing matches on the fields be- 
tween Baker and East. The club 
holds practice Monday through 
Friday, and plays in both the fall 
and spring. Senior and scrum cap- 
tain David ‘Jimbo’ Thorpe said, 
“We had five or six games this 
season. Our spring season is usu- 
ally friendly matches and tourna- 
ments.” The- club will likely con- 
tinue its popularity with a large 
batch of rookies. “Membership’s 
been in and out all the time,” said 
Thorpe, “This year we got about 
ten freshmen.” 

Anyone considering 
joining the rugby team should 
not have a problem, as the only 
requirment is a small fee. “Thirty 
dollars this year in dues,” said 
Thorpe. One should be cautioned, 
however, that injuries are not un- 
heard of. Thorpe said, “Pretty 
much everyone on our team has a 
reoccurring injury.” 

However, the emphasis on a 
friendly rugby environment is 
present. “Realistically we like 
winning, but one of our biggest 
things is spreading brotherhood 
throughout the team and teach- 
ing people about the sport,” 
Thorpe said. 

Women’s Rugby 

The women’s rugby team, called 


the Hellbenders, has seen much 
of the same things as the men’s 
team. The club, in its thirtieth year 
at Juniata, is having a very active 
season. Senior and club president 
Anne Mueller said, “We’ve played 
four games, through the Allegheny 
Rugby Union, which is the group 
that organizes the games. We have 
practices five days a week.” They 
saw similar trends in membership 
as well. “We have a pretty large 
batch of new freshmen, six or 
seven dedicated players on top of 
the girls we’ve been seeing for a 
while,” said Mueller. 

The widespread popularity of 
rugby is evidenced on the side- 
lines. “We usually have people 
who come to our games,” she said, 
“whether they’re friends with peo- 
ple on the team or just interested in 
rugby.” She also commented on the 
injuries. “There aren’t any extreme 
injuries. Every year there’s a cou- 
ple concussions and sprains, but I 
haven’t played where there have 
been broken bones,” said Muel- 
ler. “It’s not any more dangerous 
than any other sport you 
would play.” 

Ultimate 

Passing by Sunderland’s lawn 
around dinnertime on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Thursdays will 
give a spectacular showing of Ju- 
niata’s Ultimate team, named the 
Irish Elks. Club president and four- 
year member James Rixey is look- 
ing to both keep the club active and 
to create a more successful team. 
“We do okay as is, but I obviously 
want to do better. We’re starting 
to work better with Penn State Al- 
toona, in the spring semester we 
might go there sometimes just for 
practice,” Rixey said. “You want 
to grow because we like Ultimate, 
and we think if people knew about 
it, they would too. But we can’t 
improve unless the entire team gets 
on a higher level.” 

Rixey has aired concérns about 
membership. He said, “It’s going 
to hurt when our year graduates, 
since we have thirteen ‘or fourteen 


[seniors] on. the team. Recruit- 
ment was fine this year but we’re 
going to lose a significant portion 
with our graduates.” He was more 
troubled with a lack of cooperation 
from those in charge of allocating 
field space. “We need to try to or- 
ganize tournaments here at school 
to raise money, and we couldn’t 
get field space at all for the event. 
We’re only allowed to use the 
space outside of East. If we only 
needed space for one field, it’d be 
fine, but we need five, and that’s 
an issue.” 

Joining the club should be easy 
for anyone, according to Rixey. “If 
you want to show up, you show up 
and play,” he said. “Typically we 
don’t even do rookie hazing any- 
more.” Those concerned with in- 
juries might be deterred, however. 
“There are injuries, yeah, I got a 
pretty massive concussion where 
I couldn’t eat food for a couple 
days. We’ve had ankle problems, 
concussions, some broken wrists. 
But you don’t need an ambulance 
or medical staff ready because 
it’s supposed to be a non-contact 
sport,” said Rixey. 

Quidditch 

Juniata’s newest club sport was 
formed last spring by now-sopho- 
more Anshu Chawla. Comment- 
ing on the difficulty of finding the 
club, Chawla said, “Like any other 
club, you have to start somewhere 
and you have to have a passion for 
it. If you don’t have those, it’s just 
a waste of time.” The member- 
ship has been seemingly sluggish, 
however. “It has gotten positive 
feedback and we are known on 
campus, but we need to have more 
people get into it. That will come 
with time,” said Chawla. 

An important part of the club’s 
development has been discover- 
ing strategies. “We do have strate- 
gies. We try to focus more on the 
core strategies of rugby in terms 
of the tackling, in terms of the 
blocking we would focus on bas- 
ketball and even hockey because 
the three chasers are considered of- 


fensive players that have to get to 
the other side,” Chawla said. “We 
have a strategist who is in charge 
of looking for strategies for the 
team’s dynamics. We don’t have 
a playbook yet, but we’re develop- 
ing plays. 
JC Downhill 

The downhill skiing club is close 
to kicking off its season, which is 
controlled by the whims of Mother 
Nature. President of the club Mi- 
chelle Roy seemed pleased by the 
club’s attendance. “I think we’re 
pretty steadily increasing. We had 
a really good turnout at Lobster- 
fest,” said Roy. Activities in the ski 
club are fairly limited when there 
is no snow, but activity picks up 
heavily in the winter. Roy said, 
“Our major trip is to Lake Placid 
over winter break, and we’re going 
to Mount Tussey probably every 
week. It’s pretty much December 
through March.” 

The club is always ready to have 
new members. “If you’ve never 
been on a snowboard or been ski- 
ing, we’re welcoming,” said Roy, 
“We also just created a Facebook 
page, just an easy way to reach out 
to them.” 

Equestrian 

One of the hardest parts of com- 
ing to Juniata for some is leaving 
their horse behind. Fortunately, Ju- 
niata’s equestrian club is alive and 
well. Headed by Heather Kostick, 
the club tends to stay small. “Gen- 
erally the teams are small, between 
five and fifteen people depending 
on the year,” said Kostick. This has 
not kept the spirit low, however, 
and the team remains quite active. 
“We participate in the Intercolle- 
giate Horse Show Association, and 
we have an English and a Western 
team,” Kostick said, “We are in a 
region and we go to.shows within 
that region.” 

The goals of the club are quite 
simple, according to her it is “to 
give students a chance to horse- 
back ride. You don’t have to have 
any horse experience to: ride. 
There’s-no prerequisite,” she said. 


“We want to give people a chance 
to continue a hobby and start a 
hobby; it’s a stress-reliever.” 
Archery 

In fall 2008, Sarah McCann 
founded Juniata’s archery club, 
Three years later, she remains the 
club’s president and is optimistic 
about the club’s direction. “We’ve 
got about 15 faithful members 
who show up pretty much every 
time we meet, plus a ton of other 
members who come when their 
schedules permit,” said McCann. 
The club has developed into a 
strong and consistent force on 
campus. She said, “We’re finally 
settling into a regular schedule 
and shooting on campus. Our first 
and second years we shot a few 
times at a local range. Last year we 
started shooting on campus, but 
this year is much more regular.” 

Expansion is likely to continue 
in the future. “We are members 
of the College Archery Program, 
a division of the National Ar- 
chery Association,” McCann said, 
“Through the CAP we can shoot 
in a number of different com- 
petitions, including the Indoor 
Nationals in Harrisonburg, Vir- 
ginia, which we plan to attend in 
March 2012.” 

Racquetball 

Perhaps the most laid back of 
all the club sports is racquetball. 
Led by senior Jeff Yoder, the 
club meets only for individual 
matches and rarely as a whole. 
“Usually a lot of the guys get to- 
gether by themselves, and we’ve 
had one racquetball tournament. I 
want to have another, but it’s hard 
with people’s schedules,” said Yo- 
der. Joining the club is easy, too. 
He said, “If we need equipment, 
we have extras that are in OSA 
right now. If you. want to learn 
how to play, we can always teach 
you.” There has been one source 
of. conflict in Yoder’s mind, 
however. “There’s a lot more 
upperclassmen. and incoming 
freshmen that wanted to- play,” 
Yoder said. - a > 
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Swim team makes a splash on campus 
Early wins and strong chemistry fuel squad this season 


By Ros Scautrz 


Michael Phelps once said, “T 
think that everything is possible as 
long as you put your mind to it and 
you put the work and time into it. J 
think your mind really controls ev- 
erything.” In other words, success 
is always possible no matter what 
challenges you may face as long as 
you are willing to work for it. 

Establishing a winning and suc- 
cessful sports team does not hap- 
pen overnight, Years, sometimes 
even decades, pass as teams try to 
establish a winning formula and a 
strong foundation. 

While some students may have 
yet to notice, the Juniata swim 
team is beginning to make a big 
splash around campus. The team 
continues to grow in both talent 
and numbers and is beginning to 
make a real presence on campus. 

The Juniata swim team is cur- 
rently 4-1 and both the coach and 
team members have realistic and 
positive outlooks on the season. 
Many of the wins the swimming 
team has this year have been by a 
pretty significant margin. 

“Last year we were 5-11,” said, 
head .swimming coach, Lauren 
O’Donnell. “We finished sixth in 
the Landmark, and this year they 
have added a team to the Land- 
mark Conference for swimming,” 
said O’Donnell. 

“T think the goal this year is to 
finish sixth again. We'd like to be 
fifth, but I’m not sure if we’re there 
yet,” said O’Donnell. 

“We’re all performing to our 
best ability and developing into 
a very strong team,” said sopho- 
more, Kelsey Miles. “We always 


swim our hearts out in every meet.” 

“T’m really happy with how the 
season has been going so far,” said 
Meghan Swavely, a freshman on 
the swim team. 

One of the most important facets 
in many of today’s sports deal with 
building a team identity; however 
playing to your own strengths is 
also crucial. 

“Individually, we’re always try- 
ing to better our times and go faster 
than the swimmers next to you,” 
Miles said. 

When asked about how she felt 
about the team overall, Miles said, 
“We always have to keep each oth- 
er’s best interest in mind and con- 
stantly think about how our races 
benefit the team as a whole.” 

“All of the girls on the team are 
really getting along and starting to 
connect more,” Swavely said. 

“Our team last year was ex- 
tremely close and I know that is 
an aspect that the returners are try- 
ing to keep, a family, instead of a 
team,” said Miles. 

Over the past few seasons the 
swim team has seen greater inter- 
est and more success. It seems this 
trend is largely in part due to the 
relationships between members on 
the team. 

“The greatest part of being on 
the swim team is how close we 
are,” said Miles. 

“The best part of swimming 
here at Juniata is the feeling of 
being apart of a team. It’s nice to 
be able to have a group of friends 
who all have the common interest 
of swimming,” Swavely said. 

When asked about the growing 
interest in the swimming program 


Win-loss record and state 


> from RANKINGS page 13 


The men’s team finished third in 
the conference in 2010 tallying 
168 points, while the women’s 
team finished fourth with a total of 
94 points. 

Ranked tenth on the list is 
the baseball team, who finished 
with an overall record of 16-21 
last year and finishing fifth in the 
conference, missing the playoffs 
by one game. 

The Eagles look forward to 
the 2011 season as they will 
be starting it with a new head coach 
in Jesse Leonard. Leonard was a 
two sport athlete here at Juniata 
College, playing both baseball 
and football. 

While they are excited about the 
new head coach Jesse Leonard, 
they will however miss a tremen- 
dous baseball player in Johnny 
Martinez, who was named 2010 
Landmark Conference Player of 
the Year along with First-Team 
ECAC South Division All-Star. 

Junior Outfielder Ben Mersky 
believes it will not be long before 
the Eagles baseball team joins 
the likes of the volleyball teams 
and the field hockey team at the 
top amongst Juniata Athletics. 
“Coach Leonard has a good re- 
cruiting program going here now 


and he’s going to bring in a lot of 
good talent and pitching,” 
said Mersky. 


Right behind the baseball 
team on the rankings list comes 
the men’s basketball team, led 
by new Athletic Director Greg 
Curley, who is going into his 


11th year as head coach of the 
team. Last year the squad had its 
up’s and down’s and finished with 
an overall record of 12-13, while 
going 5-9 in the very competitive 
Landmark Conference. 

The team finished sixth in the 
conference last year, and is pro- 
jected to finish in that exact spot 
for the 2011 season. 

Ranking 12th is the men’s Soc- 
cer team, who had their first win- 
ning season since 1992 last year, 
finishing with an overall record 
of 9-8-1. However, what hurt the 
Eagles was conference play, where 
they only won one game. 

The swimming team owns 
the 13th spot in the rankings 
based on last season. The team 
finished sixth at the Landmark 

Conference Swimming and Div- 
ing Championships, and_ that’s 
exactly where the Eagles are pro- 
jected to finish this year. 

The team brings back All-Land- 
mark Conference honoree Kelsey 
Miles, who currently holds the Ju- 
niata record in the 200 Free with a 
time of 1:57.09. The Eagles also 
bring back Kathryn Viola, who 
finished fourth in the Landmark 
Conference Championships last 
year, in the 200 IM. The Eagles 
also bring in a large freshman 
class of seven girls, which brings a 
bright future to the program. 

Ranking 14th is the men’s ten- 
nis team. Last year the team fin- 
ished the season fifth in the con- 
ference with an overall record of 

8-9 and a conference record of 
3-4, The team has brought in a to- 


at Juniata, Lauren O’Donnell said, 
“I think people are starting to be 
more excited and interested in 
coming to Juniata. The recruiting 
of the freshman class increased 
and we have a couple sophomores 
on the team that didn’t swim 
last year.” 

“Tt is great this year that we have 
more girls because we’re now 
able to win meets that we weren’t 
able to last year due to our size,” 
said Miles. 

The swim team believes a 
large part of the success is due to 
coach O’Donnell. 

“We all love our Coach. We are 
always doing our best, not only for 
ourselves and the team, but defi- 
nitely for our coach,” said Miles. 
“She puts so much into the team... 
we always try to give her every- 
thing we have as well.” 

With an exciting start to the 
season, the swimmers are anx- 
ious to continue competing in 
future competitions. 

“T’m looking forward to the rest 
of our meets this season. Hopeful- 
ly, we will end with a better rank 
in the Landmark Conference than 
we did last year,” Swavely said. “I 
also hope the program will con- 
tinue to grow throughout the next 
few years so that we can add some 
more depth to the team.” 

“Tt’s really cool to see the growth 
starting to happen. The returning 
swimmers have really started to 
build on the beliefs and what is 
going to become the culture of the 
team,” O’Donnell said. “To watch 
them guide the freshman and new- 
comers to be what they want the 
program to be is pretty cool to see.” 
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Changing of the guards 


Women’s volleyball falls in regional final 


By CAMERON ANDREW 


The Women’s volleyball team 


began another year with a quest 
for its third NCAA national cham- 
pionship. Losing two key players 
on their team from last year, they 
knew that this season was going to 
be an uphill climb. 

“We knew coming into this sea- 
son that we were going to be young 
but out expectations were still to 
have a National Championship,” 
said junior Kelsey Fuller. “Being 
young was just one of the barriers 
we faced, but I think throughout 
it all we have become one of the 
most experience teams in such a 
short amount of time.” 

This past weekend, the Eagles 
ended up falling in a tight four set 
match in the regional finals to East- 
em University to the scores of 25- 
18, 18-25, 34-36, 25-28. This was 
the first time in 31 years that the 
team did not move past the region- 
als of the NCAA tournament. 

The ending of a season marks 
the end of the careers for two 
stellar athletes in middle hit- 
ter Amanda Schmidt and libero 
Libby Morrison. 

Both Schmidt and Morrison 
went out with a bang. Morrison 
tallied 44 digs in the match, which 
was almost half of Juniata’s entire 
digs for the match, twice as many 
as any player on Eastern, and her 
career high, while Schmidt put 
down team high 21 kills for a 
match high .562 attack clip. 

“It’s bittersweet, you know it’s 
coming and you prepare for the 
season to be over but you’re still 
going to miss everything about it 
and all of your teammates,” said 


Schmidt. “I’m definitely going to 
miss it a lot and it really difficult to 
go out on a loss.” 

The expectation for Juniata 
women’s volleyball is very high 
and they always hold themselves 
to a great standard of play. 

“We always set the goal of a Na- 
tional Championship and we know 
every year what that requires and 
how much work that takes, so our 
expectations this year were set 
very high and we knew it was go- 
ing to be tough but we worked re- 


66 


Throughout it all we 
have become one 
of the most experi- 

enced teams in such 
a short amount of 


time. ) ) 


ally hard all year,” said Schmidt. “It 
just didn’t happen for us this year.” 

The Eagles will be returning all 
but two players next year so hope- 
fully the experience the younger 
players gained this year will lead to 
success in the future. 

“We didn’t meet our expecta- 
tions for this year, but it a learning 
experience and I hope that we can 
take what we learned this fall and 
really put it into out spring season,” 
also said Fuller. 

Just like every year, the bar will 
be set high when the Eagles take 
the court in Fall 2012, and they are 
ready for the challenge. 


of the program help determine position 
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Senior Brittany Kauffman scores the winning goal in the Eastern College Athletic Conference tournament quar- 
terfinals vs. Ramapo College. They fell in the semifinals to Alvernia University 2-0, ending the 2011 season. 


tal of five new freshmen to help get 
over the hump and into the top four 
in the conference. 

Women’s Tennis comes in 
at the 15th spot after finishing 
with an overall record last year 
of 5-12. The Eagles were unable 
to get a win in the conference as 

they finished 0-6 and seventh 
in the conference. The Eagles 
are bringing in three girls for 
the 2011-2012 season in hopes 
that they can provide a spark in 
the conference. 


16th on the list is softball 
team. It was a rough season for 
the 2010 softball team as they 
finished with an overall re- 
cord of just 3-27, while getting 
just one win in the Landmark Con- 
ference. Nine out of Juniata’s ros- 
ter of thirteen girls are underclass- 
man, which gives the Eagles hope 
for future seasons. The Eagles 
brought in four talented freshmen in 
Ali Vogatsky, Nokota Harp- 
ster, Katie Schroeder, and 
Nicole Dengler. 


Ranking last on the list of Ju- 
niata Athletics is the Juniata 
Football team, who failed to win 
a game last year, finishing last 
in a very good Centennial Con- 
ference comprised of ten teams. 
Since joining the conference in 
2007, the Eagles have just three 
total wins, one in the conference. 

Taking over the reigns is 
Tim Launtz, who has spent the 
past 15 years with Juniata 
Football, coaching on both sides of 
the ball. 
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Shoe Horoscopes: 


Foreseen by local prophets Brea Neri and Miya Williams 


Flats: You're going to want to 
have people notice you today. 
Unfortunately, they will only 
-’ notice how short you truly are. 












Heels: You're going to think 
very highly of yourself then suf- 
fer a terrible fall. Think twice 
about looking down at someone. 















Bare feet: You want to get back 
to nature and enjoy the free- 
dom. However, your roommate 
will neglect to tell you about the 
vomit on the carpet. 





Moccasins: You want to wear 
something comfortable yet styl- 
ish, but everyone will know you 
just want to wear slippers as 
shoes. 





Boat shoes: You will want 
to impress a fellow classmate. 
Your attempts will fail. Howev- 
er, you will have “I’m On a Boat” 
stuck in your head making you 
feel better. 


Flip-Flops: You will look to the 
ease and freedom of flip-flops 
for class soon. Sunny weather is 
in your future. 











. Was a previous wielder of the Elder wand. 

. Considered to be the most powerful wizard of his time. 

. Has been spotted using Meal Exchange from time to time. 

. Listed as one of Harry Potter’s mentors. 

. First car was a 1958 Oldsmobile - got 12 miles to a gallon. 

. Founder and chair of the Tuition Plan Consortium. 

. Most famous for his defeat of Gellert Grindelwald and the discovery of 
12 uses of dragons blood. 

. Was a4 year letterman in Swimming at Westminster College and 
captain of the team his sophomore, junior and senior year. 

9. Was the captain of his high school’s bowling team — and was 


10. Considered a Muggle lover. 


1 0: Something we know about Albus Dumbledore, or 


facts about Tom Kepple 



















JC Edition: Thanksgiving break 


Day 1: Departure Day 4: Black Friday 


1, Pack 2.5 weeks worth of dirty laundry. 20. Sleep late. 

2. Think: “T really should get ahead while I’m 21. Eat. 

home so I won’t be so stressed out...” 22. Sleep/TV/MW3. 
3. Put the thought off and keep packing your car. 23. Eat. 


4. Get in your car, start the engine. 24. TV. 
5. “... I should read that chapter for the test.” 

6. Run back to dorm, find textbook under bed. 
7. Return to car. Drive home. 

8. Hand off dirty laundry to mom. 

9. Text best friend - “You home yet?” 

10. Go out with best friend, come home late, 
pass out. : 
Day 2: Veg-out 

11. Wake up at noon. 

12. Catch up with family, proceed to the TV. 
13. 8:00 p.m. - Receive texts from friends. 

14. 9:30 p.m. - Bar hopping... Bed at 3:00 a.m. 
Day 3: Thanksgiving 

15. Wake up hungover. 


25. Sleep. 

*Black Friday shopping 

Day 5: Procrastination 

26. Repeat steps 18-24. 

27. Go to sleep at an ungodly hour. 

Day 6: The Return 

28. Gather clean laundry and leftovers. 

29. Find textbook under dirty underwear (the ones 
from the night you got home). 

30. Think, “Why’d I even bring this with me?” 
31. Drive back to school ... back to the grind. 

32. Procrastinate studying. 

33. Complain about weight gain to friends. 

34. Hang out with roommates (you were all gone for 


16. Proceed to usual family gathering. so long!). 

17. Fantasize about murdering younger cousins 35. Sleep. 

and siblings. 36. Wake up, go to class... Forget you had a test the 
18. Consume copious amounts of food. next day (so that’s why you took that book home with 
19. Pass out. you...). - 


Weriee Ob ninene ane 
PURE UNADULTERATE? ANTICIPATION FOR, WHAT WE 
READY SOL? TO THE PARENTS OF TODAY'S AUDIENCE! 
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Afghani student nine her fer S MeeenSe experience 
Faiz Qaisary shows positive progress among the women in Afghanistan erauey a documentary 


By ALLISON BLUMLING 


Many American women face 
remarks that attribute their driving 
skills to stereotypes. One student’s 
documentary about earning her li- 
cense in Afghanistan, “Look, Who 
is Driving” shows that driving 
presents even more of a challenge 
for women there. 

“In Afghanistan it’s very chal- 
lenging for women, especially to 
drive,” said freshman Airokhsh 
Faiz Qaisary, who produced and 
starred in the film. “There are peo- 
ple who encourage you to drive, 
but on the other hand there are 
people who don’t like the women 
to come out of their houses; tradi- 
tionally they think women should 
stay home and do house work.” 

Faiz Qaisary made the film for 
an organization called Afghan 
Voices, which trains student film- 
makers and gives them an oppor- 
tunity to have their work presented 
at a film festival in London. “Since 
it was an international film festival 
and we were representatives of our 
country, my idea was to show pos- 
itive progress among the women 
in Afghanistan.” 

In producing the film, Faiz Qa- 
isary was able to chronicle her 
own experience in learning to 
drive. “Culturally, it was difficult 
both to participate in the lessons 
because I was the only girl among 


all the men, and to get the license 
itself,” she said. “But I hope that 
there will be more girls coming out 
and driving so that people will get 
used to it.” 


Faiz Qaisary is involved with the 
Communication and Media Club 
(CMC) on campus, which showed 
a screening of her documentary on 
Nov. 16. The screening was part 





JEFF BRUZEE / JUNIATIAN 
Freshman Airokhsh Faiz Qaisary, who filmed a documentary entitled “Look Who’s Driving,” was able to display. the film, which 


was made in Afghanistan in front of several Juniata staff and students thanks to the help of the Communication & Media Club. 


of an effort by CMC to expose the 
campus to more film and media as- 
pects of communication. 

“For a long time the name of the 
club was ‘Speak,’ and it represent- 


ed just one aspect of communica- 
tion, which was public speaking,” 
said CMC faculty advisor Sarah 
Worley. “More recently, students 
wanted to expand the kinds of 
events that CMC offered, in ad- 
dition to things like the soapbox 
speeches and the Bailey Oratori- 
cal.” 

“[{Airokhsh] is part of our club, 
and she mentioned the film at one 
of our meetings and we were really 
excited about it,” said sophomore 
Mike Melvin, who serves as the 
CMC secretary. “So we definitely 
jumped on it and planned a show- 
ing, and it turned out really well.” 

“We thought it would be a per- 
fect way to embrace the media film 
aspect of communication and bring 
it to the campus by also showing 
student work,” said Worley. 

“Tt was a really great opportu- 
nity to showcase the skills that 
Juniata students have. Her docu- 
mentary received many honors 
abroad when she made it,” said 
senior Maeve Neiswanger, CMC 
co-president. “T thought it was just 


.. Teally interesting to see something 


from a different perspective that is 
completely and totally created by a 
Juniata student.” 

“What CMC is trying to do with 
student work is promote it a little 
bit more, so we get more students 


> see AFGHANISTAN page 4 





Seniors write final research thesis 
Supplementary course helps students through process 


By Diane NGuYEN 


With the first semester of the 
year coming to a close and gradu- 
ation on seniors’ minds, many are 
finishing or continuing to work on 
their senior thesis. The senior the- 
sis is a research-based undertaking 
that seniors may either elect to do 
or are required to do, depending 
upon their Program of Emphasis. 

“A senior thesis is an opportu- 
nity to own a large project of your 
own interest that takes advantage 
of your accumulated skills,” said 
James Tuten, associate professor 
of history. “It can be unique and 
show ways that you are creative, 
hard-working and the owner of 
genuine skills and knowledge.” 

“Tt ... give[s] students the oppor- 
tunity to develop an interest and an 
expertise that they might not oth- 
erwise be able to develop,” said 
professor James Barlow, Charles 
A. Dana professor of politics. “T 
think that it also is designed to pull 
things together for students.” 

While work for the thesis begins 


senior year, professors encourage 
students to begin thinking about 
their thesis earlier. “In a way, all 
four years should have been prepa- 
ration,” said Barlow. 

“Most who are interested will be 
invited at some point during their 
junior year, sort of towards the 
middle of their spring semester,” 
said professor Lynn Cockett, asso- 
ciate professor of communication, 
about seniors who have a POE 
in Communication. “We talk to 
people all along. Like sophomore 
year, if someone’s a really strong 
student, we already start saying 
things like ‘When you’re a senior, 
if you do. a thesis, you might think 
about x, y, z.’” 

“When we see people have in- 
terests in different kinds of things 

.. we sort of plant it in their heads, 
so that they can plan ahead,” said 
Cockett. 

Typically, there is a course for 
seniors to take to help with the 
preparation of a thesis. “There 
is no single standard by which 
all departments have to abide,” 


said Cockett. “However ... it’s a 
course, right? So people have to 
register for the credits, whether it’s 
research credits or thesis credits. 
The college has a faculty commit- 
tee that’s the Curriculum Commit- 
tee. So in order for anything to get 
accepted, as a course, it has to go 
through this Curriculum Commit- 
tee.” 

Because there is no single stan- 
dard to follow, each department 
handles the senior thesis differ- 
ently. Some departments choose to 
make the senior thesis mandatory 
in order to graduate with a par- 
ticular POE while others choose 
to make it optional for students. A 
senior thesis may be a semester or 
a year-long endeavor. 

For students in the History de- 
partment, they must register for a 
course during the spring semester 
of the junior year and find a his- 
tory professor to act as their thesis 
advisor. They will meet with their 
thesis advisor during this time 


> see Srupent TuHEsis page 4 


JCEL Competition ends 


Weazel, LLC. rolls away with first place 


ByAwyssaBrck 


On Thursday Nov. 17, the Ju- 
niata Center for Entrepreneurial 
Leadership (JCEL) held the final 
round of its first business plan 
competition in room C225 of 
Brumbaugh Academic Center. 
The competition was open to stu- 
dents of all years and disciplines. 

Part one of the application pro- 
cess required that students sub- 
mit a one-page typed proposal 
outlining a general business 
proposition. 

If accepted into the competi- 
tion, students then had to refine 
their ideas and write an official 
business plan stating their target 
consumer population, location, 
funds and expenditures and any 
difficulties they might face while 
starting or running their business. 

Participants then spent the next 
ten weeks researching and con- 
ferencing — via email, telephone, 
or Skype — with a designated 
mentor who had some business 
experience in a field related to 


their proposal. 

After the second submission 
date on Oct. 21, the 29 original ap- 
plicants were narrowed down to 
the top five competitors: juniors 
Ezra Cassel and Vinny Smith, 
and sophomores Domenic Cuzzo- 
lina, Nathaniel Fischer and Kevin 
Slomkowski. 

Rolling in on a skateboard with 
a long hand-held paddle, competi- 
tion winner Nathaniel Fischer in- 
troduced Weazel, LLC., a compa- 
ny that sells long paddles for skate 
boards and surfing, 

Fischer based his product off 
of stand-up paddle boarding, a 
Hawaiian sport for which there 
are few vendors. Establishing his 
place in the market, Fischer creat- 
ed a product that was easily trans- 
ported and priced right between his 
competitors. 

As the overall winner of the 
competition, Fischer received a 
check for $2,500. The prize money 
was allotted by the Student Seed 


> see JCEL page 5 
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Fruit and Wine club expands 


Student organization teaches all aspects of wine making | Alan Fletcher ‘SO shares experiences 


By Brsste WEISMAN 


The Fruit and Wine Club has 
been educating its members on 
the varying aspects of wine and its 
creation since its establishment in 
the fall 2010 semester. The club 
has partaken in various activities 
such as going to wine tastings and 
helping to cultivate Juniata’s little 
known vineyard behind Brum- 
baugh Academic Center. 

The club began simply as a 
means for upkeep of Juniata’s re- 
cently planted vineyard. “It was 
really just a way to get people to- 
gether so the vineyard could be 
landscaped while Dr. Baran was 
away on sabbatical because no one 
would be around to take care of it 
otherwise. Now we are evolving 
slowly,” said senior and president 
of the club Vince Beresford. 

When the club pitched itself at 
Lobsterfest this year, many stu- 
dents displayed great interest. “Ev- 
eryone liked the name of the club 
initially because there is ‘alcohol’ 
in the title so, naturally, a lot of 
people signed up,” said Beresford. 

A comforting aspect of the 
group is the fact that all students 
of any age are welcome to join. 
There is no age restriction, but 
members obviously must be 21 
years of age to drink. Regardless, 
there are plenty of non-alcohol 
related activities in which one can 
participate. 

Now, its solid composition of 
about a dozen members aims to get 
involved with various wine-related 
events on and off campus. Since it 
was created, club members have 
contributed in the alumni-parent 
wine tasting at homecoming week- 
end. “That has been sort of our big 
event in the fall,” said Beresford. 
“Tt gets out club known to a bunch 
of people, and we get alumni and 
parent support.” 

Additionally, the club members 
have visited the Mount Nittany 


Vineyard & Winery. “We got a tour 
of the factory and we got to leam 
how they tend to the vineyard,” 
said junior and club vice-president 
Vinny Smith. “It was definitely a 
worthwhile experience and a really 
nice afternoon.” 

“Tt was cool because it was 
one of the first things the club re- 
ally had ever done as far as a trip 
like that so J think it was neat to 
be a part of it,” said sophomore 
and club treasurer Domenic Cuz- 
zolina. “I learned some of the 
processes [of making wine] on a 
larger scale. For example, I learned 
more about how and where grapes 
are fermented and how white wine 
is created differently than red 
wine.” 

As for taking care of the vine- 
yard, the club contributes to its 
upkeep alongside of Dr. Baran’s 
Wine Chemistry course. Although 
recently, there has been more of 
an effort from the members to di- 
versify club endeavors in order to 
give the group more distinctive- 
ness apart from the course. 

Members still contribute to 
grooming and pruning the vines 
to keep them healthy. “Pruning 
describes the method of cutting the 
vines so you are training them to 
grow a certain way,” said Beres- 
ford. “Tn this case, they would be 
growing up, like bamboo shafts. 
We want to prune off, or cut off, 
any new growth so that the oldest, 
most stable part of the vine will 
keep growing. That will start the 
basis for the shoots of next year’s 
grapes.” 

In the way of future plans, 
Beresford hopes that the club can 
get engaged in the possibility of 
planting an orchard on campus. 
This would expand the scope of 
club activities as well as add an- 
other feature to Juniata’s already 
picturesque environment. 

“This is something this school 


would benefit from and we could 
utilize,” said Beresford. “It’s not 
necessarily that only the club 
would head the project, as there 
have been a lot of ideas of getting 
Sodexo involved, [among other 
entities].” 

“Tt’s also been proposed as a 
class gift from my class. But no 
matter what, someone in the fu- 
ture will have to take care of those 
trees; if that will become a role of 
our club, there would be an inter- 
ested group of people there to do 
so,” said Beresford. 

“T think it would be a great 
project to take on and it could 
really expand the  club’s 
projects and [add something to 
our campus],” said Cuzzolina. “I 
mean, how many campuses have 
orchards? Also, it would be cool 
to have fruit that we grow from 
the orchard being served here in 
Muddy and Baker.” 

Also, the prospect of actually 
making wine may be a part of the 
club’s long-term goals. 

“Eventually, we will get to the 
point where we could make some 
wine, but I think that’s about three 
to five years out in the future for 
the grapes to be ready,” said Smith. 

In the meantime, the group will 
be focusing on various other wine- 
related activities and fundraising 
for itself. “From the wine tasting 
we went to last year, we actually 
got a bunch of empty wine bottles 
from the winery,” said Smith. “The 
members of the club painted them 
with cool designs and then we 
drilled a little hole in the bottom to 
put Christmas lights inside of the 
bottles.” 

These wine-lamps are currently 
for sale along with Fruit & Wine 
club t-shirts. Anyone is inter- 
ested in purchasing these items, 
or joining the club, can contact 
Domenic Cuzzolina at cuz- 
zodl10@juniata.edu. 





Alumnus visits campus 


By SETH RUGGIERO 


Alan Fletcher ‘50, a Juniata Col- 
lege alumnus and retired writer, 
recently returned to campus. On 
Nov. 13 and 14, Fletcher spoke on 
three occasions, lecturing on how 
modern science revolutionized the 
agricultural world. 

“About a year ago there was 
an announcement in the Juniata 
Alumni Bulletin that Dr. [James] 
Tuten had published a new book 
about rice culture in the colonial 
Carolinas,” said Fletcher. 

“JT contacted him for more infor- 
mation about the book, and I hap- 
pened to mention that I had been a 
visiting scholar at the International 
Rice Research Institute IRRD, in 
the Philippines,” said Fletcher 


the Managing Editor for, at the 
time, the world’s leading monthly 
tropical fish hobby publication 
“The Aquarium.” 

“T was never really comfort- 
able in the commercial business 
side of journalism,” said Fletcher. 
‘But my eight years as editor of 
‘The Aquarium’ magazine were 
fascinating.” 

Continuing onward with his ca- 
reer, Fletcher briefly left monthly 
publications and tabloids in his 
trail, and ran with textbooks. 

Fletcher was hired as a senior 
science editor in the education 
division of Doubleday and Com- 
pany, Inc. After a brief two-year 
stint with Doubleday, he took the 
same position, but at J. B. Lippin- 


According to Fletcher, “He re- —_cott Company in Philadelphia. 
plied that he had never met any- Both companies hired Fletcher 
one who had ever worked at IRRI, to develop and edit textbooks. 
much less a Juniata alumnus. He “T had spent nearly 20 years 
asked if I in the  publish- 
might be in- ¢ ¢ ing industry,” said 
terested in Fletcher. 
coming to 2 According to 
esas 2a \ can't praise My De aheicher “Seine 
speak.” niata education highly of it was interest- 

Fletcher’s Weal i i 

enough,” said Fletcher. ing and reward. 
first lecture, | gh, ing, but I never felt 
on Nov. 13, “It gave me a breadth rable with 
one of knowledge and un- the crass side of it. 
“Feeding derstanding in biology 1 once offered to 
a Hungry & “ By give a Mercedes 
World: The that would be difficult Ban sedan to a 
Green Revo- _ to obtain today. 99 distinguished em- 
lution and bryology professor 
the Role of 


the International Agricultural Re- 
search Institutes ([ARCs).” The 
following day he presented “A 
Brief Primer on Rice,” a slide pre- 
sentation based on his year as a 
visiting communication scientist 
at IRRI. 

Fletcher was originally sched- 
uled to give two presentations, 
but committed to another while 
observing Dr. Jill Keeney’s “Fron- 
tiers in Biology” class. 

“He talked about his time in 
journalism and his career,” said 
Dr. Keeney. “He also talked about 
courses and comprehensives when 
he was a student. The students re- 
ally enjoyed hearing his stories. 
‘I’m very glad that he and his 
wife, also a JC grad, still have the 
health and energy to come visit. It 
was so enjoyable listening to their 
stories.” 

Fletcher, a 1950 graduate of Ju- 
niata, gave biology students price- 
less insight on his remarkable ca- 
reer, and life after college. 

“T feel very motivated after 
hearing stories about his life,” said 
sophomore Taylor Cox. “I know 
that it is a different time now, but 
I like hearing that he did not go to 
graduate school and that he still 
became so successful in what he 
loves. I really hope that I can do 
something like that.” 

Fletcher graduated with a Bach- 
elor of Science degree in biology. 
He continues to credit Juniata for 
giving him a first-class education 
and a blueprint for success. 

“T can’t praise my Juniata educa- 
tion highly enough,” said Fletcher. 
“Tt gave me a breadth of knowl- 
edge and understanding in biology 
that would be difficult to obtain 
today. I was educated in the age of 
‘descriptive’biology, and I worked 
as a journalist and editor in the 
field as the transition to ‘modern’ 
biology was taking place.” 

After graduating, Fletcher ex- 
hausted 12 years as a teacher and 
journalist, including working as 


if he would write 
an embryology textbook for us. 
He went to another company!” 

In 1969, Cornell University of- 
fered a captivating opportunity 
that Fletcher could not ignore. 

“When I had an opportunity 
to come to Comell as editor and 
sales manager of Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, I seized it and never 
looked back,” said Fletcher. 

“TJ shortly discovered that I re- 
ally liked the faculty in the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, and I moved 
over there as head of publications. 
That carried a faculty appoint- 
ment with it,” said Fletcher. 

While Fletcher was head of 
publications at Cornell, he man- 
aged an editorial and production 
group that produced hundreds of 
various publications each year. 

Although Cornell served him 
and his wife well for almost 10 
years, Fletcher left Ithaca, New 
York in 1978. His nose for adven- 
ture caught the scent of a journey 
Fletcher could not pass up. 

“While I was at Cornell I was 
invited to spend a year at IRRI, 
and I accepted,” said Fletcher. 
“Shortly before we were to leave 
for the Philippines, I received 
a call from the [University of] 
Georgia agriculture dean asking 
if I might be interested in being 
head of their department of Agri- 
cultural Communication.” 

According to Fletcher, “I said 
I was interested, but I had made 
a commitment to go to IRRI for 
a year. I would accept the job if 
they could give me the appoint- 
ment and put me on immediate 
leave status.” 

“They worked it out, after 
much hemming and hawing. SoI 
was a Georgia faculty member for 


_ a year before I ever went there,” 


said Fletcher. 

After returning from the Philip- 
pines, where Fletcher was a senior 
staff member in the institute’s Of- 


> see FLETCHER page 4 
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EARTH TO JUNIATA 


CURRENT EVENTS FROM THE OUTSIDE WORLD 


I. SANDUSKY SCANDAL: 
JERRY’S SIDE OF THE STORY 


Jerry Sandusky, former Penn State assistant football coach, 
gave an interview for the first time since his indictment recentl 
Sandusky claims that former head football coach, 
never approached him about anything con 
duct with minors. 

These accusations are what affec 
football coach be fired. Sandusky 
molest any child. Sandusky 
to the disadvantaged b 
to build a sense of try 


Herman Cain, ori¢ 
didate, recently susp 
after accusations of a 1 
these accusations are false 
the toll these “rumors” have 
Ginger White, the woman in q 
to announce their affair, stating that “1 
hard as that is for me to say.” 


V. EURO CREATOR CLAIMS 
PLANS WERE NEVER FOLLOWED 


Jacques Delors, a main contributor to the euro, has stated re- 
cently that his plan was “flawed from the beginning” in terms of 
the Eurozone. Delors blames the execution of the plan and the 
overlooked fact of the imbalances and the differing economies of 
some countries within the Eurozone. Germany was singled out 
as the ‘weakest link,’ with Delors citing the Germanic ideal of 
monetary control as well as “the absence of a clear vision from 
the other countries.” 

German Chancellor Angela Merkel warned that the future of 
the euro was “indivisibly linked to the unification of Europe.” 


sy Victoria Lecuit 


VI. AUSTRALIA SELLS URANIUM 
TO INDIA 


As of Sunday, Dec. 04, 2011, the ruling party of Australia, the 
rty, has accepted plans to allow sales of uranium to 
e. India, a non-signatory in the Nuclear Prolif- 
Asia’s third largest economy. The coun- 
rgy, with plans to have 30 nuclear 


e world’s know uranium . 
pplied in the world 


urgh at 1 p.m. on Saturday. 


N CLAIMS TO HAVE 
DOWNED US DRONE 


The armed forces in Iran claim to have recently gunned down 
an “unmanned US spy plane” that crossed Iran’s eastern bor- 
ders. The drone was identified as a type RQ10 and was not ex- 
tensively damaged. It is now in the hands of the Iranian govern- 
ment. 

The dispute between Iran and its Western counterparts is over 
Iran’s nuclear programs. The United States maintains that this 
nuclear activity involves the production of weapons, whereas 
Iran affirms that all production is entirely peaceful. This is not 
the first incident of its kind. Previous events occurred in July of 
this year and January of last year. 
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“Look, Who is Driving” shown on campus 


> from AFGHANISTAN page | 


to produce work and build portfo- 
lios towards graduate school or 
even getting a job straight out of 
college,” said Melvin. 

The film gave students in 
attendance an opportunity to 
learn more about cultural norms 
in Afghanistan. “When I see 
people here, the only thing they 
know of Afghanistan is the ter- 
rorism and the wars, explosions 
and Taliban, women in- burqa, 
and I mean, that’s not all of 
what happens there,” said Faiz 
Qaisary. “There are many other 
positive things going on, people 
just do their normal daily tasks like 
they do here.” 

“[Before the screening] I didn’t 
really know a lot about Afghani 


culture and if women were allowed 
to drive or if they weren’t, so it was 


6G 


Since it was an inter- 
national film _ festival 
and we were representa- 
tives of our country, my 
idea was to show posi- 
tive progress among the 
women in Afghanistan. 


interesting to go and see that,” said 
sophomore Zach Lemon, who at- 
tended the screening. 

“Tn Spain I study Arab culture 
and Muslim religion and traditions, 


so I knew a bit about their culture 
already,” said senior international 
student Inma Quifiones. 

“T learned that the role of wom- 
en in her country is that they are 
inferior to men, because men don’t 
think they have the ability to drive 
a car or study. I think that Airokhsh 
is really brave person fighting to 
achieve the equality of women.” 

“T want the people in the Ju- 
niata campus, and people all over 
the United States to know that 
what they see in the media is not 
what really happens in countries 
that are now in conflict,” said Faiz 
Qaisary. “A few days ago, one of 
my friends asked if we have ice 
cream in Afghanistan and I’m like, 
“Come on! Of course, we have ev- 
erything [you do]!’ It’s normal, just 
like here.” 





December 8, 2011 


Talking the environment, rice 


> from FLETCHER page 2 


fice of Information Services, he 
immediately began his work as 
Georgia’s department head of ag- 
ricultural communications. 

“T really liked Georgia,” said 
Fletcher. “But, alas, after five 
years, I received a phone call from 
the director of a distinguished in- 
ternational agricultural research in- 
stitute located in the Netherlands, 
asking if I might be interested in 
being head of their communication 
department.” 

“Our basic wanderlust got the 
best of us, and we spent the last 
seven years of my working life 
there. It was delightful,” said 
Fletcher. 

Fletcher returned to the United 
States in 1991. Since then, Fletch- 
er has fully retired, but still makes 


himself available for private con- 
sultations regarding science com- 
munication. 

On top of his illustrious career, 
Fletcher also found time for pro- 
fessional photography and is the 
author many books, including a se- 
ries of children’s books on fishes, 
which was bought by “Reader’s 
Digest Books” and is still on the 
market today. 

“His career has been excellent 
and I really admire the fact that it 
exhibits two qualities,” said Tuten. 

“T try to tell my students to culti- 
vate: be flexible in your career and 
leverage all the parts of your edu- 
cation. Fletcher is emblematic of 
the kind of person Juniata has long 
tried to shape: adventurous, glob- 
ally engaged and knowledgeable 
about many things,” said Tuten. 





Graduating with honors, distinction varies between academic departments 


> from Senior Tuesis page | 


to discuss possible topics for the 
next year. 

A one-semester thesis in the His- 
tory department is generally 25 to 
30 pages, while a two-semester 
thesis is typically about 40 pages. 
For students who are studying his- 
tory, a senior thesis is a graduation 
requirement. 

In the Politics department, there 
are two separate tracks: an honors 
research, which is a year-long proj- 
ect, and a one semester project. 

“Tf the students meet the facul- 
ty’s standards at the end of the day, 
then the students will get distinc- 
tion in the department,” said Bar- 
low about the honors research. 

“The other track, though, is to 
take our Senior Seminar,” said 
Barlow. “There, the senior thesis 
is a less ambitious sort of project. 
It’s a one semester project where 
students do a serious paper, but 
not necessarily of the sort of mag- 
nitude that they would do for an 
honors thesis.” 

Unlike the mandatory senior 
thesis in the History and Politics 
departments, the thesis in the Com- 
munication department is optional. 
“In the Communication depart- 
ment, a senior thesis is something 
that [students do] only if they elect 
to do it,” said Cockett. 

When asked if there are pa- 
rameters for a senior thesis topic, 
Barlow said, “No, not really. It has 
to be something that they’re inter- 
ested in and something that they’re 
willing to devote serious attention 
and time to.” 

For senior Mike Thompson, 
who will graduate with a POE in 
International Politics, this entails 
the developmental impact of eco- 
nomic cooperation between China 
and Angola. 

‘Tm looking at foreign direct 
investments, business relations, as 
well as explicit aid and sort of the 
impact on institutional growth and 
the impact on good governance,” 
said Thompson. 

Thompson is currently research- 
ing his topic for the first semester 
and preparing to write his paper in 
the second semester. “I’ve been do- 
ing research, and I'll end up writ- 
ing a paper, which will probably be 
anywhere between 25 to 50 pages 
next semester,” said Thompson. 

With so much work involved 
in a senior thesis, students are en- 
couraged to do research on a topic 
that interests them. “I find that the 
best theses come from interest or 


research that the student already 
has done,” said Belle Tuten, W. 
Newton & Hazel A. Long profes- 
sor of history. This wide variety in 
interests leads to many different 
thesis topics. 

“Last year, one of the students 
did an inquiry into the portrayals of 
the presidency in the “West Wing’ 
TV series, and measured that por- 
trayal by a political scientist’s defi- 
nition of attributes of a successful 
presidency,” said Barlow. 

“One student did her thesis 
on nonverbal communication on 
field hockey players,” said Cock- 
ett. “She analyzed’ game tapes 
and how the players’ body lan- 
guage was different when they 
scored versus when they were 
scored against.” 

For students who choose to do a 
senior thesis that involves people, 
certain protocols must be met, 
particularly IRB approval. “The 
IRB is the Institutional Review 
Board for the Protection of Hu- 
man Subjects, and in order to col- 
lect any data related to people, you 
have to go through training and 
you have to have IRB approval,” 
said Cockett. 

Students must receive training 
and receive IRB approval to be.a 
researcher at Juniata, then submit 
their project to the IRB for review. 
This standard must be met in any 
department. “That’s really impor- 
tant,” said Cockett. “That’s a fed- 
eral regulation.” 

In the Communication depart- 
ment, there is also a special addi- 


tion the senior thesis process. “We 
don’t have a page requirement or 
limit, but our requirements have 
more to do with the originality 
of the project,” said Cockett. “So 
people have to come up with their 
own idea and identify that project, 
do a review of the literature and 
some sort of analysis, write all that 
up and then they have an oral de- 
fense of the project.” 

For the oral defense of the thesis 
in the Communication department, 
students must defend their project 
before three people: the advisor of 
the department, one faculty mem- 
ber from the department and some- 
one from outside the department. 

“That’s an hour-long conversa- 
tion where [the students] defend 
what they’ve done, so you don’t 
graduate with distinction in the 
POE here unless you’ve passed 
that defense,” said Cockett. 

Outside the reason of working 
on a thesis as a requirement, stu- 
dents elect to work on a senior the- 
sis for a variety of reasons. When 
asked if he, as a student, recom- 
mended working on a senior the- 
sis if it is optional, Thompson said 
both yes and no. 

“T think it depends on what you 
want to do, and I think it depends 
on what your senior year looks like 
because if you’re like me and you 
have a lot of credits that you need- 
ed to cram into this year because 
you were abroad or if you changed 
your major a million times or both, 
then it might not be very smart,” 
said Thompson. 


“Or if you can get it done or a 
chunk of it done before application 
time, and you’re thinking about 
going to grad school or applying 
for research positions or doing 
something else abroad, it can be a 
really nice thing,” said Thompson. 

In doing a senior thesis, seniors 
will work with one advisor from 
the department or more if the topic 
touches upon other disciplines. 
“There is a one-on-one focus be- 
tween students and their thesis ad- 
visor,” said James Tuten. 

“Certainly everybody who’s 
interested in graduate school con- 
siders it. Most do it,” said Cockett. 
“So people think ‘I definitely want 
to go on and continue my educa- 
tion in an academic way as op- 
posed to a practical way.’” 

“Tf you’re going to go get an 
MBA [Masters in Business Ad- 
ministration], that’s a really prac- 
tical degree. It’s not a research- 
based degree, but if you’re going 
to go get a Masters and potentially 


slightly different. “That’s a little 
bit more tricky, just like doing the 
individualized POE, because you 
have to negotiate that between a 
couple of people,” said Cockett. 
“We had a student a number of 
years ago who did that, who was 
in Communication and Politics 
... It was really interesting. It was 
about the lost girls of Sudan, and I 
think she had two advisors on the 
thesis.” 

Belle Tuten offers this advice for 
freshman, sophomores and juniors 
who are considering or required 
to do a thesis: “Think about what 
kind of senior experience is most 
logical for you in what you want 
to do with your life. So think in a 
career-oriented way. 

Then think about what topic or 
what general area of topic inter- 
ests you so much that you can live 
with it for a year and not get sick 
of it because if it’s something that 
you’re not all that interested in in 
the beginning of the year, that is 


a Ph.D., it’s really smart to do a \ not going to get better.” 


thesis because then you have expe- 
rience doing a major research proj- 
ect on your own,” said Cockett. 

“A thesis is particularly good for 
people who think that think that 
they’re going to go on to a career 
where they might need writing 
because that’s something that you 
can say to a potential employer, 
‘ve done research. I’ve done 
writing. ve done a big project’,” 
said Belle Tuten. 

For students who elect to do an 
individualized POE, the process is 


If the senior thesis is optional, 
there are students who choose not 
to work on a senior thesis. “Some 
people just choose to do more in- 
ternships or more coursework be- 
cause they don’t want to focus on 
one thing that they have to do all 
year long,” said Cockett. 

“A thesis is a chance to grow 
from highly structured and guided 
classroom work to designing and 
executing independent projects 
which many professionals have to 
learn to do,” said James Tuten. 
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Grand opening of Lil Deb’s downtown Fischer wins the contest 


Junction with the Daily Sco 


By Ragtyn LANE 


In April 2009 Debra Tomlin, 
mother of sophomore Corby Hess, 
was struck by an unexpected 
heart attack. 

Having adopted a baby boy just 
a few years prior and already a full 
time stay at home mom, Tomlin’s 
jarring heart attack sparked her 
to pursue her passion of making 
stained glass to the fullest. 

Tomlin decided to open up a lo- 
cal shop where she could display 
and sell her artwork. Thus, Lil 
Deb’s was born. 

Lil Deb’s is a boutique full of 
handmade stained glass and other 
pieces of art, located on 628 4th 
Street in downtown Huntingdon. 

“She met with the owners. of 
the Daily Scoop who were also 
thinking about reopening their res- 
taurant and they made a deal, got 
things going and now she has her 
own shop,” said Hess. 

Lil Deb’s, a junction of the Daily 
Scoop opened at the beginning of 
November. 

The Daily Scoop is a café lo- 
cated in town; it sells bagels, deli 
sandwiches, ice cream and coffee 
and has over four different news- 
papers to select from. It’s a great 
place to go and enjoy quality food 
and unload in their cozy booths. 

A multitude of interesting and 
beautiful art is collected and sold 
at Tomlin’s shop. “She sells her 
stained glass that she makes; she 
does picture frames, lamps, dif- 
ferent designs and other little odds 
and ends,” said Hess. 

However, stained glass isn’t all 
that Tomlin’s shop has to offer. 
“She also collects from some other 
local artists in the area, two ladies 
do custom jewelry and there’s a 
guy that makes walking sticks and 
another who also carves tractors 
and cars out of wood,” said Hess. 
“There’s a woman who makes 
teddy bears out of old coats and 
stuff like that as well as a lady who 
makes ceramic tables. It’s a lot 
of really cool stuff, very creative 
and something very unique to 
the area.” 

Looking back Hess said, “She 
has done custom stain glass since 
I was a little kid, and she mostly 
just did it for friends and family as 
a hobby. 

But two years ago in April she 
suffered a heart attack and after a 
couple months of going through all 
that she decided that she wanted to 
go into [making stained glass] full 
time.” 














As a student of Juniata College, 





op provides added business 


BRUZEE/JUNIATIAN 


Debra Tomlin’s new shop, Lil Deb’s Stained Glass is an exciting local busi- 
ness offering custom stained glass projects, as well as do it yourself projects. 
Lil Deb’s is open weekdays 9:00 - 6:00 and Saturdays 9:00 - 5:00. Visit Lil 
Deb’s, which serves as a junction in the same building as Huntingdon’s new 
cafe, The Daily Scoop, on Fourth Street, just around the corner from Boxers. 


Even though Lil Deb’s is barely 
a month old, students around cam- 
pus are beginning to buzz with 
interest. “I heard about Lil Deb’s 
through a friend and have been 
trying to find time to go down and 
check it out. I’m really into eclec- 
tic, quirky knickknacks and from 
what I’ve heard that is what Lil 
Deb’s has to offer,” said freshman 
Chelsey Beaver. 

“T also heard that it was really 
affordable which is exciting and 
refreshing. With Christmas com- 
ing up I want to be able to buy my 
loved ones unique gifts at a price 
that is suitable for my wallet, I 
am of course a college student,” 
said Beaver. 

“T was at the Daily Scoop the 
other day with some friends and 
noticed that Lil Deb’s had opened 
up shop. At first I wasn’t really 
interested but the stained glass 
caught my eye, after checking it 
out I was really impressed,” said 
freshman Caitlyn Pingatore. “I 
think I may even go back to buy 
some jewelry.” 

In terms of holiday shopping 


MILLER’S DINER 


3 Miles East of Huntingdon, on Rt. 22 


643-3418 


there are many one of a kind, 
unique and beautiful things sold at 
Lil Deb’s all at reasonable prices. 
“T know they have a lot of gifts 
that are under $20, lots of cool gift 
ideas for your parents or friend,” 
said Hess. 

“T have yet to hear about Lil 
Deb’s and I’m not entirely sure it 
would be a store I would check out 
even if I had heard of it. 

But it sounds like something 
that would appeal to moms or 
grandmothers; and with Christmas 
coming up I still need that special 
something for the women I love,” 
said sophomore Keith Stewart. 

With the season of finals ap- 
proaching, Lil Deb’s is a great 
place to get away, it’s connected 
to the Daily Scoop and is a quiet, 
peaceful place to get coffee, relax 
and study. 

According to Hess, “It’s also 
really convenient because it is 
comnected to the restaurant the 
Daily Scoop so if you want to go 
shopping and grab something to 
eat afterwards you can do it all in 
one place.” 


you will receive a 10 percent discount on 
all our menu itemsand featured items with your student ID card 


(some examples): 


* Maryland Style All Lump Crab Cakes * Shrimp in a Basket 
* Shrimp Scampi * Burgers, Clubs and More 


* Steaks * Soups & Appetizers 
* Our New Malted Milkshakes 


STOP AT MILLER’S DINER, WHERE THE FOOD IS “TRAIN-STOPPIN’ GOOD” 
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Capital, which also provides funds 
for any student who wants to de- 
velop a business plan through the 
Next Step Fellowship Process. 

Cassel, a fellow competitor, 
entitled his business idea Light 
House Energy, Inc. 

The organization would em- 
ploy the use of solar panels as an 
alternative energy resource. “The 
landscaping company I work 
for started doing green roofs on 
houses. I’m really interested in 
solar energy as an alternate energy 
resource, so that helped me formu- 
late my idea,” said Cassel. 

With a secondary emphasis in 
environmental studies, Cassel also 
planed to incorporate an educa- 
tional portion into his business, of- 
fering consumers a chance to learn 
about the product that they are 
buying and its benefits. “It’s kind 
of scary,” said Cassel, in reference 
to starting a business. “You have to 
set yourself apart from the rest of 
the crowd, because so many busi- 
ness ventures fail.” 

The second contestant, Do- 
menic Cuzzolina, decided this 
summer that no online market was 
entirely comprehensive, so he be- 
gan to think of a new system. He 
described his business proposal, 
Bargains&Buddies, as a hybrid be- 
tween eBay and Facebook. “The 
site’s main attraction is its secu- 
rity and that it’s user friendly,” said 
Cuzzolina. 

The site would allow users to 
buy and sell from people in their 
networks and those who they ac- 
cept as friends — much like profile 
settings work on Facebook. “One 
thing I’ve learned is that you can’t 
do anything 100-percent by your- 
self. Even just sitting down and 
talking to [my mentor] was a use- 
ful tool, and I’m glad I took advan- 
tage of that.” 

Kevin Slomkowski found inspi- 
ration for his business idea from 
his university in Lille, France. “In 
Lille, there are only clubs and res- 
taurants — no dorm rooms. Spend- 
ing time with your friends also 
means spending a lot of money,” 
said Slomkowski. 

He proposed an idea where a 
group of ten to 30 students could 
rent space for an evening or night 
to host a dinner or party. Since 
there are currently no competi- 
tors and a large market for his 
service, Slomkowski feels that 
his venture would attract a large 
consumer base. 





The final contestant, Vinny 
Smith introduced his plan for So- 
cial Media Management; helping 
small business owners to promote, 
advertize, and receive feedback for 
their businesses using means like 
Twitter and Facebook. 

While many business owners 
would like to utilize the free soft- 
ware that the Internet offers, some 
simply do not have the time or do 
not know how to use it. Smith’s 
company would act on behalf of 
the business owner, facilitating 
these tasks. 

Each contestant had ten minutes 
to present his business proposal, 
and five minutes to answer ques- 
tions from a panel of judges. The 
judges were a combination of Ju- 
niata alumni and business profes- 
sors, all who had experience in 
entrepreneurial leadership or busi- 
ness ventures. 

Among the judges were Mike 
Bamett, Juniata grad and co- 
founder of Romp’n’Roll; Paula 
Beckenbaugh, Juniata Director of 
Clinical Experiences; John Hille, 
Executive Vice President for En- 
rollment and Retention; as well as 
Prof. Marlene Burkhardt and alum 
Mike Layman.. 

“Tt’s nice to have people who 
are honest with you,” said Cuz- 
zolina about the judges. “If you’re 
providing a service, you want 
feedback. There’s always room 
for improvement.” 

The competition was streamed 
online so that students, faculty, and 
family members could watch from 
their own homes and computers. 

“My mom was able to watch 
from Pittsburgh. My aunt and 
brother did, too,” said Smith 
whose aunt served as an inspira- 
tion to his business plan. “It’s nice 
that my friends at other schools 
got to watch [the competition]. It 
gets Juniata’s name out there, be- 
cause a lot of people don’t know 
what it offers.” 

Viewers were allowed to vote 
for the finalist whose plan they 
liked best. Smith, the winner of the 
text-in vote received a $100 Visa 
Gift Card. All finalists received a 
reward of $625. 

“The competition should be- 
come an annual fall event,” said 
Nick Felice, Executive Director of 
JCEL. “TI hope to see JCEL gain a 
stronger presence on campus.” 

“JCEL is definitely an under- 
utilized resource at Juniata,” said 
Smith. Along with the competi- 
tion and Next Step Fellowship, the 
YES Club is also another asset that 
goes unnoticed. 

“The Young Entrepreneur Soci- 
ety is a collegiate entrepreneurial 
organization,” said Fischer. “Each 
fall, we travel to an entrepreneur- 
ial convention where businessmen 
come to talk about their experi- 
ences and what’s going on in the 
business world.” 

Last year, the conference was 
held in Chicago, this year in Texas. 
Membership in the club gives the 
opportunity for students to travel 
and gain knowledge from those 
who are experienced in their field. 

“Within a collegiate program,” 
said Felice, “an administrator is 
always looking for new ways 
to spread awareness.” The busi- 
ness plan competition was always 
something Felice considered doing 
to spark interest among the student 
body. 

“Clichéd as it sounds ...” said 
Cuzzolina about the competition, 
“it was a great experience.” 
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Poetry Reading 








AIMEE RADIC / JUNIATIAN 
English professor Peter Goldstein introduced Juniata’s first annual poetry reading for his class by holding up the 
stuffed animal representing the theme of the night “Dolphins, friend or foe.” According to Goldstein, “It is an push 
pillow that is supposed to be a shark that looks like a whale but for tonight, we are going to call it a dolphin.” 
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Kwanzaa Dinner 


The African American Student Alliance hosted a Kwanzaa Dinner Sunday, Dec. 4 in the Sill Board- 
room of the von Leibig Center for Science. Proceeds from the dinner will be donated to the Power 
Up Gambia Fund. Among the traditional foods served were: cornbread, fruit kabobs, fried plantains, 
candied sweet potatoes, collard greeens, vegetable and chicken peanut soup, and fried catfish. 


Dear Editor, 


We live in a time where a kid’s 
meal satisfies the caloric needs of 
an adult, and an adult meal satisfies 
the caloric needs of a large preda- 
tory mammal. 

A food-scape where we have 
to avoid several food options to 
satisfy our nutritional needs is not 
one that promotes health. Col- 
lege students gain half a pound a 
week at school; that’s 11% more 
than non-students in the same age 
bracket and 20% more than adults. 
While we would love to blame 
the freshman fifteen—which 70% 
of college students claim to ex- 
perience—on beer and booze, it 
does not seem like a wide enough 
net to explain this phenomenon 
(quite literally). 

The “Fuel for Thought” column 
in the last edition of The Juniatian 
offered some insight about what 
we might be able to do to improve 
our eating behaviors. The author 
provides some strategies: eat fewer 
fries, drink less soda, go light on 
sauces, etc. 

These are ail great suggestions, 
but I would like to point out that 
having to eat less of some kinds of 
food because there is no adequate 
alternative is a compromise, not a 
solution. Part of being healthy can 
mean eating a limitless amount of 
some foods. There’s no such thing 
as eating too many vegetables (you 
can eat too many beans, but that is 
for social reasons). The bottom 
line is that we cannot make healthy 
decisions if they are not there. 

Maybe we would eat more fruits 
if the apples weren’t so mealy? 
Maybe if there were more than 
7 out of 98 items available in the 


BAC café that are classified as 
“healthy,” we would choose them. 
And if more than one of those 7 
options was an entrée, we could 
even make a lunch of it. How 
about a portabella and kale wrap 
with a ginger dressing? 

Take a look in the bottle-fridges 
on campus and there you will find 
only one drink option that is not 
made of corn syrup and food-dye, 
and that option is available for 
free anywhere on campus: water. 
Could we stock our shelves with 
Honest Organic tea or juice (the 
kind made with fruit)? Or self- 
serve juicers instead of soda ma- 
chines in Baker? What if our salad 
bar went organic? Or artichoke 
burgers instead of soy? In short, 


‘$40 Offer Valid Through 
12/31/2011 


we need to create better choices, 
not better compromises; and it 
might be as simple as asking for it. 
The new bakery breads, wok-your- 
way, the L.O.VE Line and the 
bigger salad bowls were all things 
asked for and delivered. 

There is no one employed here 
by Sodexho that doesn’t want to 
make our experience with them 
better. We are their customers. It’s 
not about Sodexho being evil. It’s 
partially, about Sodexho not be- 
ing able to make the changes they 
never hear about. 

We don’t all have to be dogmatic 
puritan-granola-eating-herbivores; 
we can have our healthy food and 
then our cake too. There is nothing 
elite about treating your body well, 
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and eating organic doesn’t termi- 
nate your subscription to the 99%, 

You are you most vital asset, so 
take care of yourself and make the 
environment surrounding you nur- 
ture that desire. We should learn 
to expect more from our dining 
service and college than eating 
less and drinking water. At this 
junction in our lives, we should be 
given the opportunity to either be- 
gin caring about the food we eat, 
or simply regarding food as fuel 
that sometimes tastes salty, biter, 
sweet, or sour. 

When our choices are reduced 
to mayonnaise-and tuna or mayon- 
naise and egg, or between Coke 
and Pepsi, we are set up to fail. 
We have an incredible imagination 


Hoss’s Family 
Steak & Sea 


Rt. 22, Huntingdon 
(814) 643-6939 


www.hosss.com 


BAND? BIRD GIFT 
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and privilege as students. We can 
develop new ways of feeding our- 
selves with options that inspire us 
to be healthy. Students can create 
meaningful change. 

The Student Food Initiative, a 
student club I helped found, has 
been committed to the question, “If 
we are what we eat, what are we?” 
After four years, helping to start 
a garden and a farm, and hosting 
many dinners and symposiums, I 
don’t have much of an answer, but 
I do know that when it comes to 
eating, we are never meant to be 
passive. Send your suggestions to 
the head of the student food com- 
mittee, Chris Clarkson, over break. 


- Marcin Jaroszewicz ‘12 
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The graduate school application headache 





As the air gets colder and the 
sky begins to threaten snow, many 
students start to think of winter 
break— snowmen, Christmas 
moming, mom’s home cooked 
dinners and a good night’s sleep in 
their own bed. However, for some 
college seniors, the chilly weath- 
er is just one of many remind- 
ers that grad school application 
deadlines are looming just around 
the corner. 

December through February is 
peak application time and thus, 
peak headache time. As all college 
students and many high school 
seniors know, the application pro- 
cess for undergraduate universi- 
ties is a stressful time, but is often 
tempered by The Common App, 
which many universities accept, 
and a set of norms. These include 
January application deadlines, ac- 
ceptances and denials in March 
and decision time in May. So how 
about for grad school applicants? 
Sorry. No norms. No Common 
App. No ‘rule of thumb.’ Grad 
school applications are vastly dif- 
ferent (and much more aggravat- 
ing) than undergraduate applica- 
tions not so much in content, but 
rather in deadlines, requirements, 
and small details. 

The most noticeable difference 
between most grad school applica- 
tions is their deadline. While many 
lie within the same spectrum as 





undergrad (early December and 
January deadlines), many are in 
June or July for fall admission. 
Therefore, applicants may send 
some schools transcripts and in- 
formation only through junior year 
whereas others will get informa- 
tion through the first semester of 
their senior year, which, depending 
on student’s individual situations, 
could have an impact on their ac- 
ceptance. This time discrepancy 
also begs the question of how 
students are expected to plan for 
grad school when they will have 
only heard back from a number 
of their schools by the time March 
comes around. Say a student’s first 
choice school has a June deadline, 
they get accepted to a school with 
a December deadline, and have 
to make a decision. They poten- 
tially will not have heard back 
from their number one school and 
have another program waiting for 
an answer— the pressure builds. 

Another key issue with the ap- 
plication process— university ad- 
missions are persnickety. A num- 
ber of institutions have adopted 
a paperless system where every- 
thing from the letter of intent to 
recommendations is done online. 
Although this is fantastic environ- 
mentally, not all schools have fol- 
lowed suit; many universities still 
faithfully rely on good old fashion 
snail mail. 

Here’s the issue: for some 
schools, materials need to be sent 
directly to a department or pro- 


gram (or admissions or graduate 
school or ...) piece by piece, while 
others will be rejected unless they 
are all in one sealed packet, and 
still others will not accept mailed i 
n pieces of the application until the 
online portion is submitted. On- 
line? One packet? Pieces— when 
will the pieces arrive? Did every- 
thing go to the right place? This is 
when the headache of applying to 
grad school goes from “I’m com- 
ing down with something and need 
a glass of water,” to full-blown 
migraine. Also, none of the above 
even touches on content— all of 
these details are based on how the 
application will be received. 
Which, incidentally, brings us 
to content. For the most part, each 
program requires many of the 
same elements: online application, 
three letters of recommendation, 
Graduate Record Examination 
(GRE) scores, curriculum vitae 
(CV) or resume, and letter of in- 
tent or personal statement. The 
last piece is the most important, 
however, it should be noted that 
GRE scores are only necessary 
for some programs and schools. 
The issue here is most students 
have to plan to take the GRE, 
study, and take the exam long be- 
fore they narrow down exactly 
which programs they will be ap- 
plying to. While it is generally a 
good idea for someone planning 
on attending grad school to take 
the GRE, it still adds a degree of 
stress— because really, who wants 


to sit in a small, stuffy room on a 
computer taking a timed exam for 
six hours when they may not need 
to? Back to the personal statement. 

The personal statement or letter 
of intent is an element of the ap- 
plication that most schools have 
in one form or another. Some are 
very open-ended and others have 
specifically directed questions. 
If two schools a student is apply- 
ing to have one of each, this adds 
at least one extra essay on the 
‘to-do’ list. However, the same is 
true even if every school simply 
asks for an open-ended statement 
of purpose because each essay 
must be tailored to the specific 
program. This is one of the most 

painstaking pieces of the ap- 
plication process and where it 


. greatly diverges from the under- 


grad experience. 

Potential grad school students 
often must identify a faculty advi- 
sor they will work with during their 
master’s program and identify cer- 
tain faculty in their statements. In 
some cases, students will not even 
be accepted until they find, and 
communicate with, their future 
advisor at that university. Students 
must spend a significant amount 
of time researching and contacting 
university faculty in order to write 
a successful personal statement for 
each program they are applying 
to. At Juniata, some say O-Chem 
is a ‘weed-out’ course. Whether or 
not this is accurate, the statement 
of purpose portion of applications 





Ask the Administration 


“How is the steam plant used to 
heat campus?” 


The central boiler plant is lo- 
cated in the facilities building. 
Here there are three steam boilers. 
Natural gas is used to heat the boil- 
ers, which produce high-pressure 
steam at 85 pounds. 

The steam goes through a pres- 
sure-reducing valve and out into 
the campus loop at 12 pounds 
of pressure. The loop is actually 
an underground system made up 
of two pipes. Lines that go off of 
this loop feed buildings like Ellis 
and von Liebig. The steam goes 


through a converter and heats up 
water in most places. The heated 
water is then what heats the build- 
ings. 

Besides just heating Ellis, So- 
dexo uses the steam for part of 
their cooking, food prep, sanitizing 
and cleaning dishes. 

As the steam in the first pipe 
cools down, it condenses. The wa- 
ter goes into the second pipe, which 
is the condensate return line. Water 
in this pipe gets pumped back to 
the boiler room to be recycled and 
used again to make the steam. 

-As told by David Coder, archi- 


-tectural trades supervisor 








Black Friday 





Cartoon by Jacqueline Barnett 





Dear Editor, 


It could be just my perception, 
but I have observed. that there are 
more students (and maybe staff/ 
faculty) smoking on campus this 
year than in recent years. A prob- 
lem I have particular noticed is that 
it appears that many of these indi- 
viduals are unaware of the campus 
smoking policy. In particular this 
element: 

“The designated smoking area 
will be located at least 20 feet from 
the main entrance or at containers 
provided for the disposal of tobac- 
co by-products.” 

As the Juniatian pointed out in 
2008 there is some ambiguity here, 
it is not clear that the disposal con- 
tainers are to be 20 feet or more 
away from entrances to buildings 
or if they can be placed anywhere 
and their presence indicates a 
smoking area. 

My interpretation of the policy 
(which may be wrong) is that the 


disposal containers should be 20° 


feet or more away form building 


entrances, but the fact that the dis- 
posal containers are not fixed to 
the ground means that they can 
be moved. I have watched people 
move these containers, especially 
on days of inclimate weather, 
closer to the entrances. This year 
I have also observed is an increase 
number of smokers smoking im- 
mediately outside of building en- 
trances as well as in specifically 
designated “No Smoking” zones. 
For instance, the new terrace area 
outside of BAC outside of ala 
Cart is designated Non-Smoking 
(there is a designated smoking area 
out the back door behind BAC. I 
can be a bit of an aggressive 
non-Smoker, I will call people 
on smoking within 20 feet of an 
entrance. I will move containers 
back to 20 feet away from an en- 
trance. I will try to do these things 
politely, but if given “attitude” I 
will have a tendency to return that 
attitude with significant embellish- 
ment. 


Randy Bennett 


CORRECTIONS 


In Issue 4 of The Juniatian, the headline for the new turf field 
article incorrectly stated that the field would cost $125 million. That 
amount is actually the estimated cost for all projects proposed in the 
entire campus master plan. Currently, the exact cost of the turf field 


has not been determined. 


) 
Jaime Brace’s name was spelled incorrectly in the caption of the 


rugby formal photo. 


Jeff Yoder was incorrectly identified as a senior, he is a junior. 


The Juniatian makes every effort to avoid errors in its articles. 


However, some mistakes will inevitably occur. 


The Juniatian 


will print a retraction for any printed, factual item proven to be 
incorrect. Readers who believe they have spotted an incorrect 
fact should e-mail juniatian@juniata.edu with “correction” in the 


subject line. 





is grad school’s parallel due to the 
necessary extra-mile mentality ap- 
plicants must adopt to have their 
statement stand out. 

The above being said: grad 
school applications are, plain 
and simple, a pain. However, 
all the little frustrating details 
do serve a purpose: they show 
who is dedicated and who is 
not. Applicants who send all of 
their information in one sealed 
packed, in pieces, with GRE 
scores, to the right location, on 
time show simply through ac- 
tions they want to attend that 
university and respect the pro- 
gram to which they are applying. 
Therefore, although many grad- 
uate-bound students would love 
to see more consistency among 
applications (or even a grad 
school Common App), they do 
serve a useful purpose. So to all 
seniors feeling the winter chill of 
application deadlines: heads-up 
and jump through the hoops. It 
will all be worth it when you are 
holding that acceptance letter. 
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No program of emphasis, no problem for certain students 
Juniata’s accomodating music field allows for mise SRROELEIIHES for Sreauyaty 


By Corry LAcry 


Though Juniata does not offer 
a Program of Emphasis for mu- 
sic, the music department caters 
to students who still want fulfill 
their musical desires, but in a low- 
stress, relaxing environment. 

The College music department 
has changed over the years. “Ev- 
erything has really expanded. The 
number of students taking private 
lessons to the number of teachers 
to teach them, we had a huge boost 
way beyond what we expected,” 

“said Dr. James Latten, associate 
professor of music. 

The Juniata’s music department 
always offers a variety of different 
ensembles, bands and choirs that 
students can join outside of music 
classes and music lessons. 

This semester, the music depart- 
ment offered a course in “sight- 
seeing,” which teaches students 
how to look at music and sing the 
song without the accompaniment 
of a piano. 

“Many elementary, middle and 
high schools are not teaching that 
skill in the United States anymore. 
When students come here and 
they join a choir, they look at the 
music and the words and not the 
actual music notes,’ said Rus- 
sell Shelly, chair of the music de- 


partment. “We are trying to pick 
up the slack.’ 

There are supporters of the cre- 
ation of a music POE, however, 
they also recognize the drawbacks 
that a formal POE would create. 

“T would love to have music ma- 
jors and minors because then there 
would be a core dedicated group of 
students that it would be their duty, 
their job, and their livelihood to 
practice,” said Latten. 

However, Latten sees the benefit 
of not having a music POE. “Our 
students appreciate being in the 
group so much because everyone 
wants to be here not because they 
have to,” said Latten. 

Every semester, a sizeable num- 
ber of students partake in music - 
classes while at Juniata. “In any 
given semester nearly 25 per- 
cent of the whole student body 
is enrolled in something music,” 
said Latten. 

Another benefit of not having a 
music POE is that the department 
can bring in students ranging from 
proficient level of music to the 
beginner level. “At most schools, 
you have to come in with a mini- 
mum proficiency level before they 
would allow you to study,” said 
Shelly. “If we had majors and mi- 
nors, 80 percent of the students in 
the music department would not be 


in the music department.” 

Along with most departments 
at Juniata, the music department 
is hands on. “It’s really student 
focused. The concert band got 
to pick one of the songs for their 
performance. Dr. Latten is a really 
easy guy to talk to and definitely 
there to improve the ensemble,” 
said sophomore Aric Koestler. 

Students appreciate the fact 
that Juniata does not have a music 
POE. “T knew that even though I 
love music I didn’t want to ma- 
jor in it because I didn’t feel like 
I want to a performance major,” 
said junior Olivia Moody. ‘“T just 
wanted to be able to continue my 
music in a fun environment.” 

The environment and feel of the 
music department is what appeals 
to many of the students. “I kind 
of like the more laidback setting. 
There’s not as much pressure be- 
cause it’s not something full time,” 
said junior Melissa Famularo, 

“T like that it was a small 
knit group so we could tune re- 
ally closely to one another,” 
said sophomore Emily King on 
her experience in the Women’s 
Chamber Choir. 

Some wonder if the music de- 
partment is not getting noticed 
on campus by students. “I do not 
think that they are advertised well 








STEPHEN NOLAN /JUNIATIAN 


On Thursday December 1 at 7:30 p.m. in Rosenberger auditorium the 
once a semester percussion ensemble performance took place. Laura 
Vannucci is playing a xylophone to the piece “Allegro” from water music. 


enough,” said King. 

Some recent changes that hap- 
pened this year in the music de- 
partment are the addition of new 
pianos in Swigart Hall. “As far as 
improvement goes, it’s a matter 
that the facilities that we do have 
is functioning at the highest level 
possible so that we are not going 
backwards in any way only for- 
ward,” said Shelly. 


The biggest challenge to the 
music department is the current 
conditions of Swigart Music Hall. 

“Picture me trying to paint a 
painting and being very careful 
with my artwork, but meanwhile 
in the same room somebody is 
sandblasting and repainting a 1968 
Ford Mustang and the paint par- 


> see MUSIC page 10 





The H-Line: The route to holiday treasures 
The shortcut to finding great end-of-the-year presents for anyone 


GOEHRING | 


“Things are all lined up.” 
“You’ve got all your ducks in a 
row.” “Bingo!” So many expres- 
sions of joy and simplicity use 
metaphors of having everything 
lined up in one easy path. Imag- 
ine, in this time of stress, unend- 
ing work and running all over the 
place, that you can just hop aboard 
a bus or streetcar bound straight 
for your destination. Couldn’t 
something in life be this simple? 

In a season themed with good 
things and childlike joy, let me 
guide you along an amazingly 
convenient route that will let you 
accomplish all your holiday shop- 
ping in one swipe. I call it “The 
H-Line” for Huntingdon, Holiday 
and “Hooray! I actually shopped 
locally this year instead of selling 
out to Wal-Mart and its cronies!” 

But, back to the H-Line. Your 
only fare for your ride is fives 
minutes of attention spent reading 
this column. The payoff could be 
checking off everything on your 
gift list, affordably. So step aboard 
the H-line, the route of Hunting- 
don Holidays, with stops at all the 
best local gift stores! 

We start out at 9th and Miff- 
lin Street, heading south and east 
into Huntingdon’s downtown. 
The whole route goes as follows: 
right on 8th Street, left at 8th and 
Washington, right again at 5th and 
Washington, left at 5th and Penn, 
right at 4th and Penn, and right 





again into the route’s end in the 
Lake Raystown Shopping Center, 
second right after you cross the 
river. Now let me point out the fin- 
est of gift shops that we’ll pass on 
this route. 

Huntingdon Gift Shop- On the 
right on 8th street just before 8th 
and Washington, this shop has 
plenty of Pennsylvania sports met- 
chandise and other great gifts. A 
wonderful locally-made product is 
goat’s milk soap, made by one of 
the shopkeepers. 

Thrift Stores- The H-Line 
passes three thrift stores: Twice 
Upon a Time, Little Hearts and 
Goodwill. The proximity here this 
allows you to compare their mer- 
chandise and even return to one of 
the earlier shops if you don’t find 
anything better at the later ones. 
Right after turning onto Wash- 
ington Street, you'll see Twice 
Upon a Time on your right. The 
store has mostly women’s clothes, 
jewelry, accessories, a good stock 
of toys and games and of course 
and the usual mix of clothing for 
anyone. The next thrift shop is on 
the left at the comer of 6th and 
Washington. Little Hearts has the 
largest selection of furniture and 
antiques (from magazines to bot- 
tles to 100-year-old books). They 
have a good balance of men’s and 
women’s clothing and accessories. 
The final thrift store is Goodwill, 
in the shopping plaza at the end of 
the route. The largest of the thrift 
stores, Goodwill has huge amounts 
of clothing for all sorts of people, 
with some general secondhand 
merchandise (toys, decorations, 
etc) as well. Again, if you aren’t 
sure about buying something at 
one of the earlier stores, move on 
and see what the other ones have. 
You can always stop again on your 


way back to campus. 

Gardiner’s Candies- This de- 
lightful chocolate shop can fill all 
sorts of holiday gift needs. With 
chocolates, treats, and candies of 
all kinds, the store has something 
for everyone’s sweet tooth. The 
good selection of plush animals is 
great for children, too. 

Grove’s Office Supply- This 
store on the right before Sth and 
Washington defies categorization, 
but calling it something like “Sta- 
ples + craft store + fashion outlet” 
comes pretty close. Grove’s has 
gifts for all the crafters you know, 
from scrapbooking to painting. 
They also stock Vera Bradley mer- 
chandise, best known for their col- 
orful purses. General school and 
office supplies can fill the need for 
practical gifts for the students and 
professionals on your “nice” list 
this year. 

Vintage Art Glass & The Foxy 
Grape- I simply adore this delight- 
ful small-town artisan shop at Sth 
and Penn. A stained glass shop 
with a good stock of all kinds of 
ornaments, plus a bead shop fea- 
turing hand-knitted scarves, com- 
plete with the sweetest shopkeep- 
ers and two of the friendliest cats. 
And who doesn’t like cats?! You 
can see why I highly recommend 
this place! Drop by for all kinds of 
jewelry, ornaments, window deco- 
rations, lamps, or bead crafts sup- 
plies, and a few purrs from Latté, 
the feline greeter, a union worker. 

Reeves Gift Boutique- a unique 
little gift shop tucked just past 
5th Street on Penn, Reeves is the 
place to go for all the women and 
girls you need to buy gifts for. 
Headbands, fancy hats, clothing, 


jewelry, purses and classy fash- 


> see HOLIDAY page 10 


Hollywood naughty, nice list 


What | want to see next year from the big screen 





With Christmas rapidly ap- 
proaching, I thought I would 
change my column idea for my 
end of the semester/year column. 
Instead of a review, retrospective, 
or straight news, I thought I would 
tender my cinematic wish list. 
This list is not addressed to Santa 
— unless he is the invisible puppe- 
teer guiding mainstream cinema 
— but, to an avatar of the industry. 


1.) Stop pretending that you are 
making original horror films. 


There has not been an original 
horror film shot since Hitchcock 
introduced audiences to a creepy 
innkeeper in 1960. Talk about a 
real lady killer. 

In all seriousness, every hor- 
ror film post “Psycho” has been 
a retelling of a film made before 
1960. The only anomaly to this 
paradigm is the so-called “found 
footage” offshoot, but I do not 
consider that a genre, but more 
of a gimmick, such as 3D pro- 
jection. It’s quite tiring when 
one watches a trailer and the an- 
nouncer proclaims, “...and the 
terrifying new film from the di- 
rector of (insert name of random 
slasher fim here.)” It should go, 
“and, the rehashed and carnage 
coated entry from the most suc- 
cessful bozo with no imagina- 
tion...” Along with evoking one 
of the purest emotions, fear, it also 
helped us confront social or polliti- 
cal calamities (such as the “Pod- 


people” films representing the 
Cold War Menace). Nowadays, 
most of the films are designed to 
induce one of the lesser bodily 
reactions, vomiting, from either 
force-feeding the audiences im- 
ages of misogyny and depravity. 
Ascertaining the reservoir of ideas 
has been dry for quite some time, 
and actually try to make a film, 
instead of a horror film. Think 
about the form, before the func- 
tion. I like to remind people that 
one of the most disturbing films 
(aside from “‘Antichrist”) was ac- 
tually a Lifetime film: “Cabin by 
the Lake.” The film, and its se- 
quel, were quite good in that they 
understood how to use the black 
comedy genre well, and it had a 
terrific lead: Judd Bender Nelson. 
His performance as a murderous 
author is as chilling as that time 
Jack Nicholson played himself as 
an author in “The Shining.” 


2.) Stop Sexualizing Performers. 


Now, how many times have 
you watched a trailer and became 
quite irritated with the frequent 
close-ups of actors in provocative 
poses or garments? Audiences 
persecuted Joel Schumacher for 
his close-ups in his two Batman 
films, yet this collective brushes 
aside the fact that it sexualizes 
performers to an unhealthy de- 
gree. Figures such as Megan Fox, 
Angelina Jolie, Ryan Gosling and 
a significant number of the block- 
buster male leads have ascended 
to the primary billing because of 
their physique, and not their per- 
formance. This. is an example of 
the symbiosis between the studios 
and American audiences, like that 


> see MOVIE page 10 
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Sto en healthy, fit during your exam week 


sete are many ways to maintain wellness while enduring the last few weeks of college 





We’ve hit that time of the se- 


mester where “stressed” doesn’t. 


quite seem to cut it. We have final 
papers, projects, presentations — all 
which seem to be due on the same 
day, or within a very short period 
of time. 

Because our mental abilities and 
our health are greatly impacted by 
our stress levels, it is extremely 


important — especially at times like 
this — to make sure that we do what 
we can to keep stress at bay. 

While many students may be- 
lieve that they have too much work 
for sleep, the reality is that they 
really have too much work not to 
sleep. Sleep allows for the reduc- 
tion of inflammation in body tis- 
sue caused by an increase in stress 
hormones. Inflammation has been 
linked to cancer, diabetes, and 
heart-related conditions. 

A lack of sleep also increases 
stress. This is thought to have evo- 
lutionary influences; for our ances- 
tors, sleep deprivation most likely 
meant that they were under attack, 
or that their environment or well- 
being was threatened, This need 
to be on the alert increased blood 
pressure and the production of 


stress hormones. 

Most importantly for academic 
function, sleep helps boost mem- 
ory. While a person sleeps, he or 
she also dreams. Though dream 
research is not conclusive, it is be- 
lieved that the brain is able to sort 
through a person’s interactions 
and emotional processes from the 
previous day during sleep. That 
memory consolidation occurs dur- 
ing sleep supports this theory. This 
time is important for your brain to 
take what it has learned and make 
deeper connections with old, but 
relevant information, making it 


-easier to retrieve for later use. 


While some students would 
like to get more sleep, they simply 
can’t. Their stress levels physically 
(and possibly emotionally) keep 
them from doing so. If you are one 


of these students, there are ways to 
counter-act these tendencies, 

Researchers and health experts 
have pushed the benefits of exer- 
cise in regard to sleep for years. 
Exercise reduces the production of 
stress hormones, which translates 
to a better, easier night’s sleep. 
Don’t have enough time to work 
out? Only 30 minutes a day is all 
it takes — and they don’t have to 
be all at once. If you separate a 
30 minute cardio session into 3 
10-minute sessions, you still can 
reap the same benefits. 

Another way to reduce stress 
and get sleep better is by medita- 
tion. Not only will it help these 
two aspects of life, but in doing 
so, it also reduces the risks for and 
symptoms of many other chronic 
diseases. A study published in the 


American Journal of Health Pro- 


motion found that a group of par- 


ticipants who incorporated Tran- 
scendental Meditation into their 
routines decreased their health and 
medical-related expenses by 28%. 
Very few other treatments have had 
this profound of an effect. What’s 
more is that — it’s completely free. 
Just Google Transcendental Medi- 
tation for more information and 
some techniques. 

The most important thing to re- 
member is that... if you take care 
of your body, it will take care of 
you. Assignments and deadlines 
are important, but you cannot 
do your best work, or meet your 
deadlines if you are not function- 
ing well. Get the rest you need and 
trust that you’ll get your work fin- 
ished. 





Living with humility in our magnificent, immense world 
The idea of humans saving the world for themselves: true or ridiculous? 





Have you ever seen a sunrise 
on a crisp October morning, with 
light bringing life to the magnifi- 
cent colors of the world? Have you 
stood at the base of a mountain and 
looked up, humbled and power- 
fully belittled by its magnificence? 
Or have you stood in the torrents 
of a midsummer’s thunderstorm, 
violently and wonderfully shaken 
by the forces of the thunder, light- 
ning, wind and rain? 

If you have, then you know the 
power that nature holds and the 
awe it can inspire. At times like 
these, we are reminded how small 
we are as humanity in comparison 
to the intricate and amazing world 
in which we live. But all too often, 
we go about our day forgetting 
these things as we focus on our 
schoolwork, our jobs and our own 
lives. 

The times we do notice the 
world around us are usually when 
things don’t seem quite right. 
We take for granted the wonder 
around us every day, noticing our 
environment when it affects us in 
obvious and inconvenient ways 
but rarely otherwise. 

In today’s world, people are 


taking more and more notice of 
the environment as changes take 
place that have serious impacts 
on their lives. Natural disasters 
seem a dime a dozen as tsunamis, 
earthquakes and hurricanes cause 
destruction and hurt around the 
globe. “Climate change” is a buzz- 
word as people talk about the melt- 
ing of the glaciers, rising sea levels 
and potential for disaster. And con- 
troversy is sparked as scientists, 
politicians and others fight about 
what is really going to happen and 
what we can do to stop it. 

The truth of the matter is that we 
do not have the answers or expla- 
nations to any of these questions or 
concerns. Despite this, science has 
made many predictions regarding 
what will happen as the Earth’s 
climate shifts. It has also blamed 
much of this shifting on human 
impacts, which have almost unde- 
niably played a role in the process. 
And it has suggested ways for us to 
“save the Earth” from the impacts 
of the atrocities committed against 
it by humanity. 

Humanity has certainly done 
plenty to place a strain on our 
environment. From clear-cutting 
forests to polluting streams to de- 
stroying the ozone layer through 
the buming of fossil fuels, we 
have had significant impacts on 
our world. 

But the idea of “saving the 
Earth” makes three important and 
almost certainly incorrect assump- 


tions: a) that the Earth needs to be 
saved, b) that we even care about 
the Earth at all and c) that we are 
able to do anything about it. 

Let me first address the assump- 
tion that the Earth needs to be 
saved. Many people say that we 
are destroying our world, but in 
reality what we are destroying is 
only the world as we know it. 

This may not seem much bet- 
ter - until you consider the fact that 
the complex environmental inter- 
actions that make up our world are 
constantly changing, adapting and 
adjusting in response to each other. 
Almost all scientists agree that 
humans have sped up the rate at 
which our world, and specifically 
our climate, is changing, but they 
also agree that the Earth has gone 
through these sorts of changes be- 
fore. And in every case of global 
climate change studied from the 
past, the Earth has managed to pull 
through. 

The real threat, then, is not to the 
Earth, but to humanity. The idea 
that humans, a single species and a 
small part of the world’s complex 
interactions, can destroy Earth is 
both arrogant and, quite frankly, 
ridiculous. And the idea that peo- 
ple care about saving the Earth for 
the Earth’s sake is a bit comical 
as well. 

Let’s be honest: do you care 
if the Earth survives if humanity 
doesn’t? The simple answer is no: 
you would not be able to care, be- 


cause you would be history along 
with everyone else! If we want to 
make any progress in addressing 
environmental issues, we need to 
cut straight to the point and admit 
that we are trying to save the hu- 
man race. 

Caring for the environment is 
important because we are a part 
of it! If we do not care for the en- 
vironment, we are not caring for 
ourselves. And the sooner we real- 
ize this, the less harm we will all 
suffer before the world straightens 
itself out. 

Once we realize that the harm 
we cause to the environment is 
also harming us, the next question 
is what do we do about it? There 
are many ways to lessen the harm 
we cause to the environment and 
ourselves, but the fact of the mat- 
ter is that we may not be able to 
do much. 

Throughout history, people have 
tried to control nature and failed. 
Our attempts to “fix” the environ- 
ment are, in my opinion, not likely 
to fare much better. One of the 
reasons I believe this to be true is 
that humanity overestimates our 
own knowledge, power and con- 
trol over nature. And with modern 
technology, it is easy to see why. 

People have exercised a great 
amount of control over nature, 
from damming rivers to moving 
mountains, to suit our own desires. 
But the fact of the matter is that we 
are still not in control. Hurricanes, 


blizzards, earthquakes and other 
natural disasters are reminders of 
this. Perhaps all of these things are 
occurring more frequently because 
humanity needs to be reminded of 
our humble place in this world. 

All of this may come across 
as rather bleak and hopeless. If 
you are reading this on a dreary 
day, it might be especially easy 
to feel that way. There is hope in 
the efforts people are making to 
decrease our negative impacts on 
the environment and ourselves, to 
help others affected by the impacts 
we have on the environment and 
to raise awareness of the things 
we can do to make our world a 
better place. 

While the news might tell you 
that things are bad and getting 
worse, there are good people who 
do good things every day that 
yow’ll notice if you look for them. 
And there are good things that 
you can do every day to make the 
world better as well. 

The key is to change the things 
we can, to accept the things we 
can’t, and to have the wisdom and 
humility to know and acknowl- 
edge the difference. In this way we 
can find hope in hardship as we do 
what we can to help this world and, 
more importantly, each other. 

And in a world so complex and 
far beyond our understanding, this 
is all we can really ask of our- 
selves: to change the world, one 
step at a time. 





Fine melody to musicians’ ears 


> from MUSIC page 9 


ticles from that are getting on my 
artwork,” said Latten on the effects 
of non-sound proof rooms. 

“[Swigart is] a nice little place 
to go relax and practice, but profes- 
sionally it’s not really that good of 
a practice space,” said King. 

The size of the music depart- 
ment has grown yet the department 
is affected by numerous activities 
that a student can do. “Studying 
abroad, while a really good thing 


for everyone to do, leaves a hole in 


the ensemble while they are gone,” 
said Latten. 

The lack of size has an effect 
on the opportunities for music stu- 
dents. “I know I use to do march- 
ing band in high school and we 
simply do not have the manpower 
to do something like that,” said 


Koestler. 

Rehearsal times also become a 
problem for many students. With 
their time already spread thin, 
practicing for an elective music 
group is not always high on their 
priority list. 

“Tf I have a test on Thursday 
morning, going to wind ensemble 
on Wednesday night is not the 
number one thing on my list,” 
said Koestler. 

Overall the music department 
has found a balance with rehearsal 
time. “I recognize that if I ask more 
than three hours, I know we would 
lose students,” said Latten. “I 
know that if we rehearse less than 
three hours the concert would not 
sound as good.” 

Check the announcements for 
upcoming events from the music 
department. 


Buying gifts without spending the big bucks 


> from HOLIDAY page 9 


ion items of any sort are avail- 
able. A selection of decorations, 
cards and ointments complete this 
cozy boutique. 

Thompson Candle Co.- This is 
the third time I have mentioned 
this amazing local business, but 
it’s completely worth it. The lo- 
cal candle factory at 4th and Al- 
legheny is the best place when 
gift shopping. If I can’t 
find something for anyone on my 
list, I go with something sweet- 
smelling from Thompson’s. In fact, 
I’m planning to get a wax warmer 
for two friends I’m studying with 
right now. If you get these metal 
lamps (similar to night lights), you 
can use a variety of wax “crum- 
bles” to get the same great scents 
of candles, but while staying in 


Juniata’s Res Life policies. And f 
or the folks who don’t live on 
campus, there are many varieties 
of candle. 

The Bookstore- Last stop 
(aside from the above mentioned 
Goodwill) is The Bookstore, a 
Hallmark-meets-bookshop-meets- 
movie rental store.. In the middle 
of the Lake Raystown Shopping 
Center, The Bookstore stocks 
many well-known lines of deco- 
rations, such as the iconic Wil- 
low Collection statuettes. Books, 
magazines, movies, video games, 
cards, gifts and more are all avail- 
able for sale. And this shop is even 
open on Sundays! 

I hope you find the convenient 
“H-Line” useful for guiding your 
local holiday shopping. With all 
the best shops in one area and di- 
rection, why not take a drive or a 


stroll and grant the holiday wishes 
of your family and friends? 

So, now that you’ve just read 
all this useful information, will 
you still fall suit to the irresistable 
Wal*Mart? Will you shop online? 
Or will you try to do shopping, the 
good ol’ fashioned way? 

Making connections at family 
owned stores is one of my favor- 
ite things about writing this col- 
umn, and one of my favorite things. 
about Huntingdon, itself. 

Give these stores a shot. You'll 
find amazing deals and make the 
days of all the shop owners in 
town. And what better time to do it 
than the holidays. 

(And if anyone grants my 
Christmas wish for a nice vintage 
transit bus and a CDL with passen- 
ger certification, I’d even drive you 
to the stores!) 
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A final adieu from me to you 
What you need to remember about my column 


Morally 


Bankrupt 


DANI GAISIOR 





For the last year and a half, I 
have brought you articles in each 
“Juniatian” issue ranging on a 
number of literary topics, rife with 
my own brand of sarcasm. We’ve 
ranged from talking about genres 
of books to my personal own opin- 
ions on drivel like “Twilight.” 

Throughout all of this, I’ve at- 
tempted to keep an honest and 
frank tone. Why? Because who re- 
ally wants to read something that’s 
fluffed up, where you know words 
have been added just to make 
length? [know I don’t want to read 
something like that, so there was 
no point in me trying to be any- 
thing but myself in my column. 

I have loved this column over 
the last three semesters. It’s been 
a joy to sit down and write some- 
thing I hope the readers would en- 
joy. For all you who have-come up 
to me after a publication and told 
me that you enjoy my column... 
thank you. I wrote the column for 
people like you. 

I always figured that if I could 
entertain one person with my 
scathing remarks and Harry Pot- 
ter nerdiness, then I was doing 
okay. Those of you who were en- 
tertained, I. hope you enjoyed the 
ride. The people who thought my 
column sucked...eh, whatever. 

There are some basic things you 
should always remember: 

Number One. “Twilight” al- 
ways has and always will suck. 
Edward is not your prince; he’s a 
man that sparkles in the sun. I’ve 
told you this before and I’ll say 
it once more: only gay men are 
supposed to sparkle the way he 
does. Glitter is and will always 
be their war paint, not a 108-year 
old “vampire’s” who ‘is still in 
high school. 

Number Two. “Harry Potter” 
is cool and better than “Twilight.” 
Hands down. Hell, my thesis has 
grown out of my love for Harry 
Potter and the impact that it has 
had upon me. From this, we can 
also remember that young adult 
books aren’t always what they 
seem. Case in point, “Harry Pot- 
ter” is so full of both historical 
and literary concepts that it can be 


useful for so many people. Were- 
wolves are more than just creatures 
of the night, especially if they are 
named after myths. Things be- 
come so interesting... 

Number Three. Read something 
you might not have thought you 
would have enjoyed. If you think 
you hate science fiction, ask pro- 
fessor Peter Goldstein for a recom- 
mendation before you write it off 
entirely. If you can’t handle Stein- 
beck or O’Connor, skip down the 
hall and ask professor Carol Peters 
what her favourite works by them 
are. Before you write something 
off entirely, check out something 
that the people you are entrust- 
ing to educate you think you may 
enjoy. Another good person to 
ask is a librarian. In high school, 
I used to ask the librarian, “So, 
what book should I read today? 
Any recommendations? Hell, pick 
something off the shelf you think I 
should read.” 

Number Four. Young Adult Lit- 
erature isn’t just for young adults. 
I am 21. I am an avid reader of 
what would be considered Young 
Adult Lit. ’m not ashamed of this. 
We have a class here that is just 
focused on this genre of literature. 
An excellent class.. One of the 
greatest things I have found about 
YA Lit is that I can kind of check 
my brain at the door and just delve 
into a place that I don’t have to 
think about all the stresses going 
on. I can just read. 

Number Five. It is okay to 
hate most of the books you read 
in high school. For some reason, 
people tend to think that in order 
to learn about literature, you need 
to read stuff that old dead white 
guys wrote. Now, some of the stuff 
isn’t so bad. Shakespeare is pretty 
cool if you actually sit down and 
read it. Screw it, just Renaissance 
drama in general is awesome. 
There’s death, jokes about penises 
and you can see the similarities 
between this and even Star Wars.. 
Where can you go wrong? Now, 
“The Scarlet Letter” is boring and 
there is nothing in the world that 
could make this interesting for me. 
Same thing goes for “Wuthering 
Heights,” because that was painful 
to get through a first time. I don’t 
think I could do it again. 

Number Six. It is possible to get 
free books off the intermawebs, 
both legally and illegally. I do not 
advocate for illegal means, but 
if you’re ina bind and need just 
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a couple specific pages, always 
check Amazon and Google’s 
book previews. Most people for- 
get that one can pirate anything 
on the intermawebs. Sure, people 
think about movies, television 
shows, and music... but books 
are always given the back seat. 
PDFs are useful for more than just 
your resumes. 

Number Seven. If you don’t 
like how a book ended, write out 
your own head canon. Remember, 
canon is what actually happens in 
the book, while your head canon 
is how you wished things would 
have turned out. So many people 
write fanfiction for all sorts of me- 
dia, but some books and book se- 
ries have the most listed works on 
the Internet. 

Number Eight. Book censoring 
is bad. Every year, there is Na- 
tional Banned Books Week that 
brings attention to the amount of 
literature that has been censored, 
banned or just challenged. Books 
have been challenged due to con- 
tent, language used or just because 
the person doesn’t agree with how 
the author presents their work. 

Number Nine. Webcomics and 
graphic novels are as good as other 
forms of literature. They are fun, 
interesting and an excellent way to 
procrastinate when you have a pa- 
per due in three hours. Even if you 
don’t have the time to read some- 
thing substantial, you can’t say that 
you don’t have five minutes or less 
to read a couple webcomics. Well, 
this is Juniata and it could be said 
that you don’t have five minutes to 
even eat. 

Number Ten. Always keep read- 
ing. Even when your brain threat- 
ens to go on strike, curl up with 
a cup of your favourite drink and 
escape the world ‘for just a bit. 

This is it. The end of the line for 
“Morally Bankrupt.” Throughout 
the three semesters I have spent 
writing this column, all the other 
entries were easier to write than 
this. This has been the hardest col- 
umn for me to write, and to write 
well. I’ve enjoyed the ride and I 
hope you have as well. It’s not like 
Tam leaving the world or anything, 
but I am going to be attempting to 
put all available energies into writ- 
ing the bulk of my thesis. 

I would rather give up doing a 
column I love than to just hobble 
together pathetic, sad excuses for 
columns and expect you to read 
them. As my readers, you deserve 
better than that. 
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How I get to class 
An academic walk of shame 





Bzzzzt! 


Bzzzzt! Bzzzzt! 
Bzzzzzzzzzt! Punching the top of 
my alarm clock, I realize that the 
snooze button has failed me once 
more as I search my room for some 
semblance of acceptable class at- 
tire. Once dressed, I meet the gaze 
of several sympathetic hall mates 
as I hustle down the hall towards 
the bathroom with my toothbrush 
already engaged. I leave the dorm 
with five minutes to spare, catch- 
ing the door from a fellow student 
with a presumably sleepy start to 
the day. 

Somewhere in my haste to- 


66 


even though my 9:00 a.m. class 
ticks closer by the second? Or 
worse, press on in this race, either 
filling the space with idle conver- 
sation or trying to ignore the lack 
thereof? He’s not breaking pace, 
and neither am I. - 

We continue on like this until the 
crossing at Moore Street, where 
breath is bated as we silently hope 
that the other will tum off toward 
Good or Humanities. But alas, we 
realize that we are both headed to 
BAC, and shuffle across Moore in 
awkward companionship. 

It can happen anywhere. Dur- 
ing the mad rush to Baker at 
noon. In highly trafficked areas 
such as the former 18th street that 
ran through campus from Ellis 
hall, which students traverse on 
the way to almost any academic 
building. . Basically anywhere 
along the stretch from VLB to 
Beeghly library. Caught in a 
dance they didn’t choose, unsus- 
pecting students find themselves 
locked into a sort of chase with a 


Caught in a dance they 
_ didn’t choose, unsuspect- 
ing students find themselves 
locked into a sort of chase 


ward BAC, I realize that the stu- 
dent who left my dorm when I 
did is still alongside me, precisely 
matching my stride. Unlike state 
universities, where the odds of 
seeing the same person twice are 
approximately one in 10,000, 
it’s safe to say that most Juniata 
students have met or interacted 
with at least 70 percent of the 
student body. 

However, a brief (and hopefully 
subtle) assessment in my periph- 
eral vision tells me that I’ve never 
seen this particular guy in class, 
Baker, or anywhere on campus. 
I think he realizes it at the same 
time I do, because a perceptibly 
awkward haze descends over the 
pair of us, and I’m unsure of how 
to proceed, 

Do I rush ahead briefly, and 
thereby risk him catching up 
with me anyway? Pretend I for- 
got something and double back, 
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previously unknown opponent. 
Unsure whether to engage the 
person or advance forward or 
back, they’re left with a choice 
between the awkward and the 
tremendously awkward. 

The ideal response would prob- 
ably be to have a laugh over the 
situation, but not everyone is as 
outgoing or capable of being so 
cavalier. Maybe it’s an early class 
and the energy can’t be mustered, 
perhaps the route is propelled 
by hunger and won’t be both- 
ered, or possibly there’s another 
source of tension in the interac- 
tion like an embarrassing past 
incident on the weekend: either 
way, there’s not much to be done. 
It’s a simple stressor, barely even 
noteworthy. But this tango stirs 
enough turmoil that invokes a 
brief subconscious panic, de- 
manding at least a small sigh of 
relief when past. 





A few remarks on the lack of creativity, loss of the plot 


> from MOVIE page 9 


of the sea anemone and the clown 
fish. Studio executives cast these 
performers who have the physique 
and versatility of a Greek statue 
because the drooling automatons 
will fill the seats. Among the many 
problems posed by this issue is the 
way it shapes the self-image of the 
performer. How would you feel if 
you lost a job because your boss 
did think you were lustworthy? 
Or, conversely, how would you 
confront the reality that millions 
of people were thinking of hay- 
ing sex with you while viewing a 
performance that took you weeks 
to calibrate? Sure, there are quite a 
few talented performers who are in 
athletic shape, but their condition 


is anecdotal to the overall prob- 
lem. Until audiences reconcile this 
problem, the overall quality of per- 
formances in mainstream releases 
are going to remain in the mid to 
lower percentile. 


3.) Retire the World War II Fetish. 


Make no mistake: I love learn- 
ing about the second World War. I 
have a collection of memorabilia 
and have am blessed to be ac- 
quainted with many servicemen 
from the period. When I ask to 
retire the “fetish,” I am not asking 
for the films depicting it to cease, 
but the usage of it as a cheap plot 
device. It seems that whenever 
someone is doing a genre film, the 
quickest way to frame the story 
and acquire the cheapest and low- 


est allegory is to set it in World 
War II. So, the resultant filmogra- 
phy is depressing, as it seems easy 
to impose supernatural constructs 
(werewolves, mad scientists, zom- 
bies, vampires, and so on) on Na- 
zi-Germany. By using the war as a 
gimmick, it cheapens the serious- 
ness of the sacrifices made, as well 
as the resultant calamities. Plus, 
likening the monsters of the film 
to Nazis or making them Nazi- 
Werewolves, for instance, it serves 
as a cheap way to attack Germany. 
Now, make no mistake: the geno- 
cide committed before and during 
the war is nothing to dismiss, but 
using it in a blockbuster or C-mov- 
ie is not the way to confront and 
examine the reality. As mentioned 
with the servicemen, it cheapens 
the suffering for a quick buck, 


which is an artistic low. 


4.) Stop with the 3D releases as 
well as digital conversion. 


I shan’t say much more, as I wrote 
about it last year. My thoughts re- 
main the same. In short, digital is 
not cinema. 


5.) Stop with the twist endings. 


When they were first imple- 
mented, they were novel and were 
used to cause the viewer to ques- 
tion the construction they had held 
to be real. Nowadays, it is used as 
a cheap gimmick to segue into an- 
other sequel. Please, Hollywood, 
return to the standalone film: I do 
not want to spend two and a half 
hours plus $20 of my hard earned 


money to find out the film was an 
advertisement- for another film. 
If you make a good enough film, 
I will return to see it: just don’t 
force the sell upon me. Yes, I know 
the madman in the mask will not 
survive being ejected from the air- 
lock, but let me enjoy the fiction 
that he is dead before retconning it. 

In the words of Porky Pig, “T- 
t-that’s it, ffolks!” I can hope 
that Hollywood will read this 
and decide to fulfill the wishes of 
this embittered critic, but I real- 
ize that it will not happen. So, 
all I can do is close my eyes and 
count to ten, while my actual 
Christmas gift — a 3D, found 
footage Nazi Zombie Slash- 
er starring Ryan Gosling and 
Angelina Jolie — rests beneath the 
lump of coal in my stocking. 
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Women’s hoops picks up where they left off 


An 8-0 start has Eagles thinking NCAA tournament for a second straight year 


By Matt Fritz 


The Juniata Women’s Basketball 
team had one of its best seasons in 
school history in 2010, posting an 
overall record of 22-7, and captur- 
ing the first conference champion- 
ship in its team’s history. If the first 
seven games of the 2011season is 
any indication for what is to come, 
it looks as though the Eagles are in 
for another magical season. 

So far the squad has yet to be 
beaten in the 2011 campaign, 
winning games on the road at 
Penn State Harrisburg, Widener, 
Desales, and St. Vincent, while 
beating Mt. Aloysius and Frost- 
burg State at home. They defeated 
Widener in the Semi-Finals of the 
Desales Tip-Off Tournament 68- 
63, and then took home the title by 
defeating the host team Desales, 
59-43. They have also gotten off to 
a 1-0 start in the Landmark Con- 
ference after beating Susquehanna 
83-53 on Saturday, Dec. 3. 

Senior point guard Ashton 


Bankos attributes the early success 
to the hard work during the pre- 
season. “We’ve had to work pretty 
hard for it,” said Bankos. “The 
weeks we’ve put in without games 
and the hours and the sweat, its 
well worth what we’ve been put- 
ting in and it’s nice to see it finally 
all coming together.” 

Bankos returns for her last year 
as the floor general for the Eagles 
as a two-time Second team All- 
Landmark Conference honoree, 
and already has been named twice 
as Landmark Conference Player of 
the Week this season. Through six 
games, Bankos was second in the 
conference in scoring at 17 points 
per game, and third in assists, aver- 
aging just a shade fewer than four 
per game. 

However, a great deal of the 
Eagles’ success has been due to the 
fact that multiple girls have been 
stepping up and contributing day in 
and day out. In six out of the seven 
contests the Eagles have played 
in, the team has had at least three 


girls put up double digits in points, 
including six girls reaching double 
figures against Susquehanna. 

Head Coach Danny Young- 
Uhrich sees this as a huge advan- 
tage moving forward to conference 
play. “It’s a huge plus when you re- 
ally have essentially seven differ- 
ent girls who can step up and score 
points for the team.” 

The Eagles are averaging a con- 
ference best 72.7 ppg through six 
games, but that does not surprise 
Bankos or any of her teammates. 
“I know we’re capable of scoring a 
lot of points and it’s going to help 
us out in the long run because we 
have the ability to have any girl 
show up at any time,” said Bankos. 
“They can’t just try and focus on 
just one or two girls, we have at 
least seven girls that can come out 
and shoot lights out.” 

However, Young-Uhrich knows 
there is always room for improve- 
ment. “We are a small team, so 


» see WBB page 15 
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Senior Meagan Raville fights off two Frostburg State defenders while look- 
ing for a teammate up court. The Eagles improved to 8-0 Tuesday night. 





Training room fixes bumps, bruises, and boo-boos 
Trainer Jeff Leydig recalls favorite memories and discusses mecca of Juniata athletics 


By Curis BEALL 


When we were little, our moms 
and dads would be there to kiss our 
scrapes and bruises. This some- 
how seemed to fix any pain that we 
felt when we were children. Well 
now that we are a little older, Jeff, 
Dodie, and Sam are here to “kiss” 
our scrapes and bruises. 

Jeff Leydig, Dodie Edwards, 
and Samantha Morgan are the ath- 
letic trainers at Juniata College. 
Jeff is the head athletic trainer, 
while Dodie and Sam are the assis- 
tant athletic trainers. Jeff began do- 
ing internships for training around 
October of 1994 and has been here 
ever since. In the years of 1999 
and 2000, Jeff took over the head 
trainer position. : 

The training room is is a key el- 
ement for every team on campus 





because so many athletes need 
medical attention throughout the 
year— in and out of season. “The 
training room is for the use of var- 
sity athletes. We try to ensure that 
when injuries happen we get ath- 
letes back to action as safely and 
quickly as we can. We do rehab, 
pre-practice preparation, pregame 
preparation, or the athletes could 
even just come grab some ice or 
a band-aid when they need it,” 
said Leydig. 

Several student-athletes come in 
for the trainers’ help everyday. Ju- 
nior Julian Valdiserri thinks of the 
training room as his home away 
from home. “I’m in there all the 
time during football season. With 
football, you always have those 
nagging injuries that just seem to 
stay around for a while. Jeff, Dodie 
and Sam are great in helping you 


stay on the field and perform at 
your highest level. Without them, 
I know of quite a few people that 
wouldn’t be able to finish out a 
football season,” said Valdiserri. 

Although the main purpose 
of the training room is physi- 
cal athletic preparation and 
dealing with injuries, relationships 
between trainers and athletes are 
secondary outcomes. 

Leydig feels that is necessary to 
do this job well. “T try to get along 
well with all athletes. I hope that all 
athletes feel that the training room 
is a place that they can get the help 
they need when they need it. I love 
seeing athletes that are injured re- 
turn to compete successfully. De- 
veloping lasting friendships with 
athletes is one of the neat things 
about working a college setting. 
The hours are long but the sacri- 
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Students wait in. the athletic training room where athletes go to recieve pregame and postgame treatment, as well 
as injury prevention and recovery. The athletics staff includes Sam Morgan, Dodie Edwards and Jeff Leydig. 


fices are far exceeded by the ben- 
efits,” said Leydig. 

Junior football player Quadir 
Christian feels that the training 
room is a place to hang out in and 
not just somewhere to get medical 
attention. “I spent a lot of time in 
the training room this season be- 
cause of my shoulder. But I came 
in just to watch a movie in between 
classes or just sit on the training ta- 
bles and hang out. It makes it that I 
don’t have to walk all the way back 
to East between classes. I can just 
chill and talk to the trainers or oth- 
er students in the training room,” 
said Christian. 

Sophomore Brad Medellin feels 
that the training room is for more 
than just hanging out or getting 
attention for his injuries. Medel- 
lin said, “T can go in there and talk 
about anything with the trainers. I 
ask advice for my injuries, I talk 
about schoolwork, but I also can 
talk to them about my personal 
life. It’s so easy to talk to them and 
it makes it easier to come in here 
when I need them.” 

Another part of this job is the 
stories over the years that have 
come from it. Leydig has his fair 
share of stories, from memorable 
wins to crazy injuries. 

“There are many war stories. 
From winning and losing close 
games. Beating Susquehanna this 
year in football is near the top of 
the list. It was such a close game 
and the guys really deserved that 
win because they fought for every 
minute. Dan Sekulski’s shot to beat 
Catholic last year is also up there. 
It was a half court shit as time ex- 
pired to win the game, Conference 
titles in Field hockey, basketball, 
baseball and volleyball were some 
of the most fun,” said Leydig 

Over time there have been crazy 
injuries that have stuck in Leydig’s 
mind as well. “A Gallaudet player 
was face down with a neck injury. 
The problem? He was deaf. That 
made it kind of hard to communi- 


cate with him. There was a base- 
ball pitcher that took a line drive 
off the head. That is never pretty 
to witness. A dislocated elbow 
at the Molten Championships,” 
said Leydig. 

“Then we had some weird stuff. 
The football team caught two fiat 
tires on the way back from Mora- 
vian, Coach Larry Bock sitting 
on a coffee cup 2 miles out of 
Huntingdon on the way to Iowa, 
and then there was the infamous 
Juniata/Moravian coaches flap in 
Chandler, Arizona. We don’t get 
along no matter what time zone 
that we are in.” 

All the crazy and fun stories 
are just a piece of what makes 
athletic training so exciting; the 
hectic schedule is another one of 
those factors. There is practice 
preparation, game preparation, and 
they even get the water ready for 
each team. 

“Most fall Saturdays are very 
busy. We usually get in around 
nine and start taping/prepping for 
whatever teams are here, includ- 
ing visiting non-football teams. 
When teams are ready, it is game 
coverage and water running. The 
student assistants are invaluable in 
getting game day stuff ready and 
making sure things run smoothly 
throughout the day. Post game 
treatments and cleanups . usually 
are done by six and we leave to go 
home. Non-game days start about 
the same time with rehabs lasting 
until between two and three. Pre- 
practice prep and coverage begins 
at that time. Post practice lasts 
until between seven and eight,” 
said Leydig. 

The training room is an essential 
piece of the puzzle for every var- 
sity team on campus. Every day no 
matter the season the trainers are 
always there to kiss the “owies,” 
play therapist, hang out when stu- 
dents need a little. down time and 
generally take care of athletes to 
keep them at the top of their game. 
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Team hopes to overcome lack of size to compete for first ever Landmark Championship 


By CAMERON ANDREW 


The men’s basketball team is off 
to a strong start this year, 6-1, and 
is looking to continually improve 
and keep winning. 

“The first step is that the guys 
came back this fall in really great 
shape,” said Head Coach Greg 
Curley. “I thought we had a great 
preseason that set us going into 
the year and all the work that the 
guys put in gave them a lot of con- 
fidence and an understanding of 
what it takes.” 

Not only did the team return in 
great shape, but they returned a 
veteran group of players that are 
used to the competitive collegiate 
level. “We don’t have a freshman 
playing in the rotation, and any 
time you have that situation, and 
guys put the work in and know 
what their coming into, it usu- 
ally sets you up for good things,” 
said Curley. 

The Eagles have accomplished 
many good things so far this year, 
including the defeat of Lynchburg 
in the championship of the Mount 
Aloysius Coaches vs. Cancer Tour- 
nament on Nov. 19, in an overtime 
thriller to the score of 101-95 

The players also seem to realize 
how having multiple experienced 
players can allow for a team to 
be successful. 

“With our point guard Alex 
(Raymond) and Nate (Higgins) 
our big man, and with me in there 
we have all been together the past 
couple years and the younger guys 
have molded right into us,” said se- 
nior guard Dan Sekulski. 

Sophomore guard Jeremy Hays 
has picked up on another factor, 
besides experience, that has con- 
tributed to the success of the team. 
“T would say our team chemistry is 
pretty good this year, we all know 
each other and know where ev- 
eryone else is going to be on the 
court,” said Hays. 

However, every good team does 


have its weaknesses, and for this 
year’s team, height seems to be the 
largest obstacle. 

“Overall we’re not big, we’re 
not small, but there are some 
teams in our league that are very 
big, and physically we are going to 
have some mismatches at times,” 
said Curley. 

The Eagles accept the fact that 
they are small this year, but it’s 
not going to let this obstacle affect 
them. They use what they have and 
try to make the other teams play 
their type of game. 

“Our game is getting out and 
running, we are a pretty fast team, 
our big men can run up and down 
the floor and not get gassed,” said 
Sekulski. “If we are playing a big 
team and can out run them, than 
that negates the size that they 
do have.” 

Hays felt very similar to his 
teammate saying, “Height is defi- 
nitely an issue for us because we 
don’t have the biggest guys, but if 
we get a stop on the defensive end 
and can get out and go, not many 
teams can keep up with our speed.” 

With success come confidence, 
however becoming over confident 
can cause a team to lose focus and 
not perform as well as they should. 

Coach Curley does what he can 
to keep his team focused, but he 
thinks the players do that mostly 
themselves and know they must 
stay focused to keep winning. 

“Our only goal is to win the 
Landmark Conference champi- 
onship, and we haven’t played a 
landmark game yet,” said Curley. 
“Tf you look at the Landmark Con- 
ference standings we aren’t the 
only team that is at 6-1, and our 
guys know that.” 

Continuing to talk about the 
mentality of the team Coach Cur- 
ley said, “we know how tight of 
a race it is in our league, how tal- 
ented it is, how competitive it is, 
so I think our veteran guys, hav- 
ing gone through it a couple times, 
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Men’s basketball squad off to a strong start 
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On Saturday Dec. 3, the Juniata men’s basketball team gets ready to face off against Susquehanna University. The 
Eagles cruised past the Crusaders on their way to a 71-56 victory and a 1-0 record in the Landmark Conference. 


know that there’s a long way to go 
and its all about getting better and 
staying focused right now.” 

The players agree that focus is 
key right now if the Eagles are to 
continue their good play. 

“The biggest thing we have 
to focus on is paying attention to 
that game and not looking forward 
to the next game and possible the 
playoffs and the conference cham- 
pionship and all,” said Hays. ““We 
just have to focus on the game 
at hand.” 

Even though the players know 
that games within the conference 


are going to be tough, they are 
looking forward at facing their first 
Landmark opponents. 

“We are definitely excited to 
start within the conference, be- 
cause non-conference games just 
prep you for conference play,” 
said Sekulski. “Tt doesn’t matter if 
you go 9-0 or 0-9 in non-confer- 
ence because you can still make 
the playoffs.” 

However, looking forward to- 
ward the rest of the year Coach 
Curley is excited about the talented 
player he has and the potential to 
do great things. 


“We've got a lot of guys that 
can to a lot of different things and 
are pretty versatile and as long as 
we continue to work, as long as 
we continue to play together, and 
as long-as we value the ball-and 
defend I think we’ve got a chance 
to be really successful this year,” 
said Curley. 

The Eagles won their first in 
conference game over Susquehan- 
na on Dec. 3 to the score of 71-56 
The Eagles host the Doc Greene 
Tournament at the Kennedy Sports 
and Recreation center on Friday 
Dec. 9 and Saturday Dec. 10. 





Talkin’ Eagles: MERF radio highlights athletics 


Coaches and staff talk Juniata sports Thursday mornings at 8:45a.m. on 103.5 FM 


By JOE PLUMER 


For many in the Huntingdon 
area, it is a familiar event to hear 
the following crackle through the 
car radio: “MERF Radio is Talkin’ 
Eagles! It’s your chance to hear 
thoughts and comments from the 
coaches and athletes of Juniata 
College sports teams!” Local 
morning show host Rocco Pallot- 
to’s introduction is a precursor to a 
discussion with a particular coach 
or staff member, in which they talk 
about many topics concerning Ju- 
niata’s athletics. 

Recently, football head coach 
Tim Launtz has been at the mi- 
crophone. According to him, the 
focus of the conversation is varied. 
“Tt runs a gamut of things,” said 
Launtz, “We’ll talk about the pre- 
vious game or the game that week, 
and we’ll talk about individuals, 
even the focus of the program and 
the philosophy of the program. 
Sometimes he’ll throw in some- 
thing that has to deal with football 
in the NFL. But he stays pretty fo- 
cused on Juniata as a whole.” 

Sports Information Director Pe- 


ter Lefresne voiced a similar expe- 
rience. “I was on a few times in the 
summer; the perspective I offered 
was a bit of a recap of the spring 
teams and how they were doing,” 
said Lefresne. He appeared on the 
show ten times between April and 
July in 2011. 

Launtz’s had seven appearanc- 
es this season,. talking about the 
tumultuous football season, and 
recently handed off the baton to 
assistant coaches Greg Gasparato, 
Will Lawing, and Joe Battaglia. 
Pallotto uncovered the coaches’ 
backgrounds and _ philosophies 
in these interviews to establish a 
biography of each of them so the 
listeners could get to know and un- 
derstand the JC staff better. 

While the show mostly high- 
lights basketball and football, other 
teams are also represented. Prior to 
the fall semester beginning, Pal- 
lotto featured the head coaches for 
men’s and women’s soccer, field 
hockey, and women’s volleyball. 

Men’s Head Soccer Coach Dan 
Dubois was not terribly bothered 
by the domination of football and 
basketball interviews though. “T 


don’t know if I’d want to go the 
route where football does. But 
it wouldn’t be a horrible thing 
for coaches to go on and give 
an update.” 

Dubois was impressed by the 
size of the audience. “I think 
right now a lot of people listen 
to MERF... I heard from a lot of 
people that said they heard me on 
the radio,” said Dubois. 

Launtz agreed. “I have to tell 
you, I was really amazed at the 
number of people that say they 
hear the radio show. I think it has 
a very positive impact. I’ve had 
some players inform me that they 
listen,” said Launtz. The audience 
size is also subject to the coverage 
area of MERF, which broadcasts 
for both Huntingdon on 103.5 FM 
and for Lewistown on 95.7 FM. 

The impact on Juniata’s athletes 
themselves is seemingly scarce, 
however. When asked whether his 
athletes listen to the program, Du- 
bois was skeptical. 

“T don’t know, my assumption 
is probably not, because most of 
them aren’t from this area. I’m 
sure if I told them I was going to 


be on the radio, they’d find a way 
to listen to it,” said Dubois. He 
also was doubtful of a correlation 
between the program and atten- 
dance at games. “A lot of the peo- 
ple that come to the games would 
come anyways.” 

So far, students have not ap- 
peared on the show. “We didn’t 
have any student athletes on the 
show this year,” said Launtz. “It’s 
a great idea and I’d like to see it 
expanded, that our student athletes 
would have that opportunity.” 

As the year transitions from 
the fall to winter season, Pallotto 
turns from the football staff to the 
men’s basketball coach and Ath- 
letic Director, Greg Curley, and the 
women’s basketball coach, Danny 
Young-Uhrich. The two will alter- 
nate weeks through late February. 

In his first appearance on the 
show since the previous basketball 
season, Curley discussed a slew of 
topics with Pallotto. The conver- 
sation opened with a commentary 
on the football team’s “win at the 
buzzer” against Susquehanna Uni- 
versity. The two then moved on to 
Curley’s team, where they talked 


about the progress of the team. 
Then, the topic broadened to a pre- 
view of the men’s and women’s 
doubleheader against Susquehan- 
na. The show concluded for the 
week by discussing Juniata’s Toys 
for Tots campaign. 

Though the Talkin’ Eagles pro- 
gram is not run by Juniata’s own 
radio station, Launtz does not 
think that it would be unrealistic. 
“I can see having a program on 
the Juniata radio network,” said 
Launtz. “But I’m not sure it would 
have the same impact as being 
on MERF. MERF probably has a 
larger audience.” 

Overall, Launtz was very en- 
thusiastic about the Talkin’ Eagles 
program. “T think what MERF’s 
doing is providing us with an out- 
standing avenue, in terms of get- 
ting sports information out to the 
local community, and I hope it 
continues,” Launtz said. 

Lefresne was of a similar opin- 
ion. He said, “I think it’s done a 
very good job of letting people 
stay connected to the program. It’s 
a good way for fans and alumni to 
hear from coaches.” 
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Men’s volleyball begins anew 
Players sets their eyes on national championship 


By Ros Scauttz 





To have a team you need mem- 
bers. To have a good team you 
need dedicated members. To have 
a great team you need talented, 
dedicated members. But to have 
a national championships team, 
having talented, dedicated mem- 
bers barely scratches the surface. 
As the Juniata men’s volleyball 
team prepares to take the court this 
spring, they are faced with many 
challenges but have their eyes on a 
national championship. 

The team believes a national 
championship is possible because 
of the members who make up the 
team. “With the level of talent we 
have on our team, we would all 
agree anything less than winning a 
national championship would be a 
let down,” said sophomore outside 
hitter, Alex McColgin. 

The coming season seems 
promising despite losing key tal- 
ents from last year, including first 
team All-American outside hitter 
Chris Vrooman °11. 

“Tm excited for the upcoming 
season. The team has a lot more 
depth than last year, and we have 
the potential to do great things,” 
said McColgin. This depth will be 
tested early when the Eagles will 
take on some of the best compe- 
tition in the nation, including the 
2010 national champion Cardinal. 

“We are opening up our sea- 


son in January, out in Palo Alto, 
at Stanford University. They have 
lost some key players but so have 
we losing Dan Follet and Chris 
Vrooman who were major con- 
tributors to our program for their 
four years here,” said senior setter, 
John Almquist. 

Despite losing some key players 
the team has acquired new talents 
through the incoming freshman 
class. These new players to the 
volleyball team have adapted well 
to the new setting and have already 
begun to make a strong case for 
playing time. 

“They bring great competition 
to the gym, and many of them will 
be competing for a starting posi- 
tion,” said McColgin. The senior 
members of the team reflect this 
belief as well. 

“We have some really talented 
freshman that will contribute early 
this year for us,” said Almquist. 

“The freshmen function re- 
ally well. They are responsive 
and bring a great deal of energy 
to the gym. Some have had inju- 
ries because of the heavy dose of 
workouts that they didn’t receive 
in high school,” said senior Mike 
Kraft. “It’s just a matter of putting 
this talent together on the court,” 
said Kraft. 


Preparations have remained 


mostly the same entering this. sea- 
son but extra emphasis has been 
placed on establishing a dominat- 
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Senior Ashton Bankos, twice named Landmark Conference Player of the 
Week, gets ready to play defense against Frostburg State on Nov. 27. 
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ing middle position. 

“We need to be more commit- 
ted to establishing our middles 
to win a championship. I feel the 
team is and has been focused, but 
focus does not lead to execution,” 
said head coach Kevin Moore ‘02. 
But increasing the middle attack 
and focus are not the only two el- 
ements the team must spotlight; 
leadership roles will also factor 
into their success. 

“An early test will be for guys 
adjusting to a bigger role with the 
team this year whether they are a 
freshman, sophomore, or junior. 
We will need big contributions 
out of younger guys this year,” 
said Almquist. 

Injury prevention is also some- 
thing that the team focuses on due 
to previous injuries in past seasons. 

“A number of us are dealing 
with some sort of injury. It is very 
important for us to remain healthy 
to be successful this season,” 
said McColgin. 

“This season looks promising if 
everyone can stay healthy, we’ve 
had a lot of younger guys get 
banged up and injured towards the 


end of this fall. As a team we look 


to stay healthy, keeping our goals 
of a championship alive this year,” 
said Almquist. 

Amidst role changes, challeng- 
ing workouts, new team additions 
and lofty goals there is one more 
big change this season the team 
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Sophomore outside hitter Ross Madden passes the ball in serve-receive. The 
Eagles will open up competition Jan. 13, 2012 against Stanford University. 


must take into account. 

“With division three adding a 
national championship we have 
switched conferences from the 
EIVA, a Division 1 conference, to 
a brand new Continental Volley- 
ball Conference (CVC), a division 
three conference. The competition 
level and format has changed but 
our mindset of winning a national 
title has not,” said Almquist. 

This conference change brings 
not only new competition, but 
changes to the old format of play. 

“We will play more tourna- 
ment type style matches, like the 
women’s team plays, which we’re 
not used to here at Juniata. We 
have always just played one match 
a day, now we will be pressed to 
play two, maybe three matches in a 
day,” said Almquist. 

With continued handwork, 
teamwork and dedication the team 


believes they have a great shot at 
bringing home a national cham- 
pionship. They acknowledge the 
difficult challenges ahead but use 
these as motivators. Despite the 
overall goal of wining the national 
championship title, the team holds 
other goals for the season. 

“We want to win our confer- 
ence, go undefeated at home and 
we want to beat Springfield,” 
said Almquist. 

“As a senior, I feel as this is our 
last chance, so every second in 
the gym and at practice matters,” 
said Kraft. 

The men’s volleyball team 
is excited and looks forward to 
starting off the new season. High 
expectations held by players fuel 
what looks to be a promising sea- 
son for both new talent and those 
playing their last season in the blue 
and gold. 


No. 17 Juniata looks strong early on 
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we have to work extra hard to 
out-rebound teams, and that also 
plays into how we have to be 
that much better on defense,” 
said Young-Uhrich. 

Just about every team in the 
country has room for improvement 
in their defense, but you wouldn’t 
know it with this team, who is not 
only the highest scoring team in the 
conference, but also the team who 
has given up the fewest amount 
of points thus far at just 52 ppg. 
“Defense is always something you 
need to focus on, but every game 
there is always something else that 
we can work on,” said Bankos. 


Even though there is room for 
improvement, the Eagles know 
they have a target on their back. 
“We most definitely have a target 
on our back, but our team never 
backs down from anything and it’s 
just making us work even harder 
than before,” said Speck. 

Prior to the 2011 season, the 
team was picked as preseason fa- 
vorite to win the Landmark Con- 
ference, and Bankos believes that 
most teams would fold under the 
pressure of knowing that they have 
a target on their back. “A lot of 
teams could see that and just kind 
of fall apart or just get real cocky, 
but that’s not what I’m seeing from 
our team at all,” said Bankos. 


Coach Young-Uhrich is also 
pleased with the way her girls 
have been handling the fact that 
her team has a bull’s-eye on their 
backs. “I’m really happy with the 
way the girls have responded to it,” 
said Young-Uhrich. “They don’t 
really let it affect the way they 
play. They just go out. and control 
what they can control.” 

The Eagles have controlled just 
about every game this season, but 
the team will know much more 
about themselves after a stretch of 
upcoming games where they will 
face Dickinson at home, and then 
travel to New Jersey to take on 
the number six ranked team in the 
country, William Paterson College. 





Teams sacrifice winter break for greatness 


Accomodations at Baker House and Baker refectory hold players over until spring 


By Dimitri Ross 





Christmas break is a time for 
most Juniata students to head 
home for the holidays and relax 
with friends and family. However, 
there will be several athletes at Ju- 
niata who will be sacrificing rest 
and relaxation, and instead, will be 
using the time to work towards be- 
coming champions. 

There will be three teams on 
campus over the break. Those 
teams are both men’s and women’s 
basketball, as well as the men’s 
volleyball team. They would love 
to be spending time with family 
like the rest of their classmates, but 
understand what has to be done in 
order to.accomplish all of the goals 
they set. 

“I definitely enjoy having a few 


days at home with family, but I 
think being on campus over Christ- 
mas break helps to build chemistry. 
We are the only people on campus 
so we grow closer together over 
that time. I think that is key for 
late season success,” said sopho- 
more men’s basketball player 
Kevin Snyder. 

“We have a pretty long pre- 
season so I enjoy coming back 
for practices over break. That just 
means we are that much closer to 
playing games, which is what we 
put in the work for. I think those 
practices are a great opportunity 
for us to make strides as a team,” 
said sophomore volleyball player 
Will Powers. 

The athletes have practices over 
the break, but that still leaves sev- 
eral hours of the day. They often 


have to find creative ways to oc- 
cupy the idle time. 

“Last year we played lots of 
video games over break. “Call of 
Duty” was getting lots of action,” 
said Snyder. 

“We will usually get together 
and do different things like go to 
the Clifton 5 and watch a movie or 
sometimes just go bowling, Those 
things do not seem like much, but 
when we are on campus with no 
one else those activities help oc- 
cupy our time. It is a way for us to 
get off campus and have some fun 
at the same time,” said women’s 
basketball player Jordan Hileman. 

There was a time when the ath- 
letes had subpar accommodations 
over break. In recent years the ac- 
commodations have gotten much 
better though. The players lived 


off of cereal and cold cut sand- 
wiches in the past, but now Baker 
remains open for them to dine in 
three times a day. 

Athletes who live in East are al- 
lowed to stay in their room over 
break while those who live in other 
dorms stay in Baker House. 

“Tt is really not bad at all. We 
eat just as often as we do when 
school is in session and are all 
given a place to stay. I don’t know 
what more we could ask for,” 
said Powers. 

“Tn all honesty I think the food in 
Baker is better over break. I don’t 
know why, but it just seemed better 
to me. Baker house was cool too. It 
gave us a chance to just all be to- 
gether and hang out,” said Snyder. 

While practices are a vital part 
of the break for teams, they will 


also be playing games. Since 
most students are at home, the 
bleachers are not usually filled for 
these games. 

“It is a lot different playing 
games over break than playing 
during the semester. There is not 
much crowd support during break, 
but that can be a plus. It takes off 
some of the pressure of performing 
in front of a crowd. It allows us to 
just focus on what we are doing,” 
said Hileman. 

All teams who stay on cam- 
pus over break put in a great deal 
of work during that time in order 
to keep up Juniata’s rich winning 
tradition. That time helps the bas- 
ketball teams prepare for a tough 
conference schedule while it preps 
the men’s volleyball team to have a 
strong start to their season. 
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Alchy-scopes: 


Foreseen by local prophets Brea Neri and Miya Williams 






Various Bottles: People will 
think you are up to some- 
thing with red liquid in 
. your water bottle, but you 
_ really just ran out of clean cups. 


| Do your dishes. 


a 
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Solo Cups: You will give 
all your guests solo cups for 
easy clean up. That’s at least 
what you thought until your 
friends create a giant tower 
of the used solo cups, which 


soaks your floor. 





Shot Glass: You will be late to 
your social gathering this week- 
end and will want to catch up. 
The first six beers will come with 
ease, but tehn yuo'll strat to feel 
a ltitle fnuny. 


Flask: You will want to drink 
in style this weekend. How- 
ever, when you break out the 
old flask people will think you 
have a drinking problem while 
they drink out of their various 
bottles. “Do you always carry 
that around man?” 











Right Outta the Bottle: Things 
% will start to get a bit crazy when 
you drink straight out of the 
bottle. While people think your 
friend with the flask has a drink- 

F ing problem, theyre cheering 
you on. You'll be the life of the 
party this weekend! 


THE BACK PAGE 


* Facts about Iguanas or Something We 
Know about Kristin Stewart 


Known to make only one facial expression. 
Walks around naked. All the time. 
Favorite musical artist is Van Morrison. 

Known to be able to stay under water for 28 minutes. 
Known best for falling in love with a vampire. 

Has no talent. . 
Is a herbivore. 
In a public feud with Perez Hilton and Adam Brody. 
Sheds it’s skin each winter. 

0. Is a pole dancer. 
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JC Edition: O-Chem Finals 


1. Wake up at 7:45 a.m. 

2. Camp out at library until 
it opens at 8:00 a.m. 

3. Rush up the stairs and 
drop all of your studying 
materials in a study room. 
4. Leave library. 

5. Go back to sleep. 

6. Wake up at noon. 

7. Return to study room 
and open O-Chem book. 

8. Read the first four words 
of chapter 14 and decide 
that you’d be more pro- 
ductive after grabbing 
some Muddy. 

9. Go to Muddy. 

10. Spend 45 minutes eat 
ing at Muddy... Then 
spend another hour and a 
half complaining with your 
classmates about every 


thing on the final. 

11. Return to studying. 

12. Alkanes, alkenes, al 
kynes... Bromination and 
oxidation... Shells and 
subshells. .. The list is nev 
er ending. 

13. Moving on. Practice 
test time. 

14. “Oh, wow... There is a 


lot I don’t know on these... 


Guess I should’ve read the 
spectroscopy chapter.” 

15. Don’t read the spectros 
copy chapter. 

16. Realize its 1:00 a.m. 
and head to dorm. 

17. Have a mild break 
down at 3:36 a.m. 

18. Start looking up online 
McDonald’s applications- 
a fry cook shouldn’t need 


to know organic chemistry. 
19. Sleep for a few hours. 
20. Wake up and continue 
onward... Ketones and al 
dehydes... Carbocations 
and nucleophiles... and 
everyone’s favorite one of 
all, the backside attack. 
21. Cram until right before 
the exam. 

22. Hyperventilate as you 
walk into A100- knew I 
should’ve brought that pa- 
per bag. 

23. Calm yourself. 

24. Take test. 

25: Cry yourself to sleep 
for many nights to come 
(approximately five on av 
erage). I guess I should’ve 
read about spectroscopy 
afterall... 
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dinto Juniata Sports Hall of Fame 


Banner commemorating his coaching achievements now hangs in rafters of Kennedy gymnasium 


By Seta RuGGIERO 


Volleyball coaching legend 
Larry Bock was inducted into the 
Juniata Sports Hall of Fame Sun., 
Feb. 4 in front of a jam-packed 
Kennedy Sports and Recreation 
Center. Between the second and 
third sets of the men’s volleyball 
match against George Mason, 
Bock accepted this accolade and 
watched his name ride a ban- 
ner into the rafters. Bock’s 1,352 
coaching victories give him the 
most victories in NCAA history, 
regardless of division. 

“Tm not a numbers guy, or a 
counter or care about records,” 
said Bock. “T did very little; maybe 
a common denominator among a 
lot of people. This is more than just 
one person. The people’s shoul- 
ders I stood on, it was recognition 
for them.” 

Amidst the relentless “Larry” 
chants and “we love you” shouts, 
Bock, who was introduced by 
President Kepple, gave an endear- 
ing speech. As chills climbed up 
the spines of former players and 
fans, Bock delegated the credit 
away from himself and presented 
it to his family, coaches, players 
and close friends. 
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On Feb. 4, 2012 Coach Larry Bock was inducted into the Juniata Sports Hall of Fame as the Most Winningest Coach in NCAA 
Women’s Volleyball history. President Tom Kepple delievered a speech to a packed gymnasium in Bock’s honor. 


“He’s never one to really like be- 
ing in the spotlight,” said Heather 
Pavlik, current head women’s vol- 
leyball coach, as well as Bock’s 
former player and assistant coach. 
“However, I think over the years 
he’s had to get used to it a little bit 
as it just comes with as much suc- 


cess as he has. He’s always some- 
one that spreads the credit around. 
Larry probably does shy away 
from taking as much credit as 
he deserves.” 

Bock had no choice but to ac- 
cept the spotlight on this night. He 
was the only hall of fame inductee 


in this year’s class. 

“His induction was kind of ex- 
pected,” said Steph Strauss, former 
player for Bock and current as- 
sistant coach at Juniata. “I’m glad 
they made him his own class in the 
hall of fame, because it is so well 
deserved. He’s in his own league 


in the coaching ranks, not only at 
Juniata, but in the whole country in 
any sport.” 

The all-time leader in NCAA 
women’s volleyball coaching vic- 
tories, Bock amassed a 1,252-192 
record over his 34-year career on 
the sideline. He also coached the 
Juniata men’s volleyball team for 
six seasons, adding 100 victories 
to that already astounding total. 

“This was the easiest induction 
in the history of Hall of Fames,” 
said Greg Curley, Athletic Director 
and men’s basketball head coach. 
“T just can’t tell you how fortunate 
we all are to have had the chance 
to work with him. He was very 
demanding, but at the same time 
he was always under control and 
always patient enough with those 
around him to let them succeed oi 
fail on their own.” 

“T walked away loving every- 
thing about the sport because of 
Larry,” said Katie Charles ’05, a 
2004 national champion. “I never 
really wanted it to end. He taught 
us to be compassionate. Juniata 
volleyball is a very special place 
because of him.” 


> see LARRY BOCK page 6 





Shaking up the classroom 
Unique teaching tactics inspire students 


By James DULANEY 


Since the dawn of civilization 
the teacher has held a valuable, if 
not somewhat controversial, role 
in society. Meeting in museums 
or in public squares, teachers of 
old would impart upon their stu- 
dents the knowledge they needed 
to evolve as thinkers and the in- 
spiration they needed to act in the 
world. This ancient tradition con- 
tinues in Juniata’s classrooms. 

Though every professor has 
done his or her respective part 
to contribute to Juniata’s learn- 
ing environment, professors Ron 
McLaughlin, Richard D. Ma- 
honey, Kathy Jones and Andrew 
Murray have been noted for hav- 
ing teaching styles that are particu- 
larly unique, unorthodox, inspiring 
or a combination of the three. 

“To be quite honest, I really 
don’t know what I do that would 
be considered that unusual,” says 
McLaughlin, professor of psychol- 
ogy, “that could be said for any- 
body who teaches, because every- 
body makes his or her classroom 
his or her classroom.” McLaugh- 
lin has definitely succeeded in 
making the classroom his own. 

A defining aspect of McLaugh- 


lin’s teaching style is his tendency 
to address multiple unrelated sub- 
jects during the course of a lec- 
ture. “I’m well known for getting 
off-track and talking about things 
I hadn’t really planned to talk 
about,” admits McLaughlin. 

“What I prefer to have for a 
classroom environment is some- 
thing more informal and more 
relaxed, so I tell stories some- 
times,” McLaughlin explains. “I 
try to create an environment where 
people are relaxed, it’s somewhat 
informal and people feel free to ask 
questions. It’s not, ‘I’m sitting up 
here lecturing you,’ I try to make it 
a conversation.” 

“You learn a lot of different 
things you did not expect to learn 
when you go into his classroom,” 
said junior Kieran Cavallo. “I also 
respect that he is not afraid to dis- 
cuss controversial subjects.” 

Juniata gives McLaughlin free 
reign to discuss what he wishes 
in class, an opportunity he has not 
always had. McLaughlin began 
teaching at Juniata after being dis- 
missed from a Catholic college for 
discussing abortion in a social psy- 
chology class. 


> see TEACHING page 2 


Inn experiences supernatural activity 
City Lights Paranormal Society makes visit to Huntingdon 


By Kayct NELSON 


Debra Saussure, owner of the 
Inn at Edgewater Acres in Alex- 
andria, PA, has experienced para- 
normal activity since acquiring the 
estate over four years ago. City 
Lights Paranormal Society (CPLS) 
has met with Saussure four times 
to determine who or what is pres- 
ent in the house. 

“T originally owned a restaurant 
along with my husband Mark sev- 
eral years ago. After we owned the 
restaurant for a while, we really 
wanted to buy a property some- 
where in Huntingdon,” said Sau- 
ssure. “Somehow, word got around 
we were looking for property and 
the previous owners of Edgewater 
Acres called us asking to buy.” 

The first visit from CLPS took 
place over three years ago. To date, 
CLPS has investigated the Inn on 
three different occasions. CLPS 
explains their experiences on their 
website from their March 27, 2010 
investigation of the Inn. 

The CLPS team consists of El- 
len, Kathy, Deb, Marissa, Oscar, 
Joe and Ed. While investigating, 
the team attempted to disprove the 
claims before declaring the build- 
ing haunted. However, in the ini- 


tial walk around, Joe and Deb wit- 
nessed a fleeing apparition. 

“Some guests have told me they 
hear children running up and down 
the hallway. Three weeks ago, 
guests that were staying in a room 
thought they heard something like 
a chandelier fall through the ceil- 
ing. After we searched every floor, 
there was no object or person to be 
found,” said Saussure. 

The premises include a main 
building, a barn, a stable and an 
implement shed. Originally, the 
Inn was a two floor log cabin. The 
cabin is where a majority of the al- 
leged hauntings take place. 

The CLPS team placed equip- 
ment inside the house and out- 
side the building.. CLPS states, 
“Intelligent hauntings tend to run 
away from unusual activity and 
go to quiet secluded locations.” 
The team split into three groups at 
11:15 p.m. with Ellen, Kathy and 
Deb as team one, Marissa and Os- 
car as team two, and Joe and Ed as 
team three. 

Throughout the night, team one 
heard voices in the building and 
knocking sounds. Team two heard 
voices as well and experienced 
more direct incidences. Team three 
heard unusual shuffling in the 


gift shop. 

“T do not believe ghosts or spir- 
its actually exist. However, visiting 
the Inn at Edgewater Acres would 
actually allow students in Hunting- 
don to check out something new 
and find out for themselves wheth- 
er the building is haunted,” said 
sophomore Kate McDonald. 

Saussure has previously stated 
seeing figures darting by and glid- 
ing across the room. She has also 
opened the doors to the dining 
room and found silverware rear- 
ranged on the tables. Footsteps and 
voices are commonly heard from 
the second floor when no one is 
there as well. 

“I would definitely visit the 
house,” said senior Stephanie Metz. 
“T don’t think it will actually attract 
more people to visit Huntingdon, 
but I think it would definitely be 
exciting for the people of Hunting- 
don to experience these claims of 
paranormal activity.” 

From there, the team spent half 
an hour in the stables. CLPS heard 
a female’s voice, a male’s voice, 
responsive knocking noises and 
a blast of air as if someone had 
charged at them. 


> see HAUNTED page 5 
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2 News & FEATURES 


By Ketsey MoLsEep 


Professor Jim Tuten’s sopho- 
more colloquium history class will 
be collaborating on an encyclope- 
dia about Juniata. The encyclope- 
dia will cover Juniata’s past and 
present, with topics ranging from 
important people to traditions and 
sports teams. 

Sophomore colloquium is a 
required class for sophomore 
history majors, which focuses 
on the development of research 
skills and various types of histori- 
cal writing.. While most history 
classes are content based, sopho- 
more colloquium is much more 
skills-oriented. 

In order to expose students to a 
precise type of historical writing 
and research they may not have 
encountered in other classes, Tuten 
decided to assign the encyclopedia 
project, which “requires students 
to put their noses into primary 
sources in an archival setting I 
adapted the formatting guidelines 
from one of the most highly-re- 
garded University presses, so the 
editorial standards are very high,” 
said Tuten. 

Tuten has assigned similar proj- 
ects in the past. His history of food 
class publishes recipes in a cook- 
book, and his Civil War and Re- 
construction class writes articles, 
or “episodes,” for the “History 
Engine” website. The new ency- 
clopedia assignment is similar to 
these past projects. 

Students are given a list of topics 
to choose from, and each student is 
required to write a roughly 1000- 
word encyclopedia entry about the 
topic. Students have been looking 
for information on everything from 
the library archives to old copies of 
“The Juniatian.” 

“There have been a few books 
written on Juniata,” said sopho- 
more Elena Ostock, who is work- 


ing on the Mountain Day ency- 
clopedia entry, “I also looked 
through all of the old year- 
books.” Junior Gabbi Ricciardi, 
who did not take the class during 
her sophomore year, is research- 
ing women’s soccer for the assign- 
ment. 

“Tt’s been really neat looking 
at all the archival stuff and seeing 
how much Juniata has gone 
through,” said Ricciardi. “I want 
to become a museum curator, 
so I’m really interested in all of 
the research.” Other students 
will be writing on topics such 
as Calvert Ellis, May Day, and 
Juniata football. 

Only a few weeks into the as- 
signment, some students are run- 
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ning into difficulties. Relatively 
little information exists on many of 
the topics, and much of the original 
documentation has been lost over 
the years. 

“There’s only so much pub- 
lished literature on Juniata Col- 
lege,” said Tuten. “There are a 
number of books; there are cer- 
tainly articles out there. There are 
lots of primary sources, though 
not a lot of secondary sources.” 
Tuten put as many resources as 
he could on reserve at the library, 
although students will still need 
to search elsewhere for additional 
research. 

“Definitely one of the chal- 
lenges is finding the information,” 
said Ricciardi. Much of her topic’s 
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Tuten inspires students to delve into Juniata’s history of past, present 
Sophomore colloquium collaborates on encyclopedia, learns historical writing, research techniques 
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Dr. Jim Tuten stands in front of books that his sophomore history students will use to in their research for juniata encyclopedia. 


information was moved around 
campus and has been lost in the 
process. However, she has found 
the process helpful in her history 
education. 

‘I think that Sopho- 
more Colloquium is_ trying 
to build history students and give 
them the foundation to be able to 
do all the research for all of their 
other classes,” said Ricciardi. “I 
hope that I’ll be able to use this 
class as a background for my pro- 
fessional life.” 

A large amount of the infor- 
mation Ostock has found on past 
Mountain Days has been about 
weather conditions, informa- 
tion that is not useful for an en- 
cyclopedia. However, she too 


has found: the project beneficial 
and enjoyable. “I’ve been talking 
to Dr. Sowell, who’s been writing 
a bookend seminar on the myth of 
Mountain Day,” said Ostock. “The 
story was that it was a smallpox 
epidemic, but it was actually, they 
think, just a very severe case of 
chicken pox.” 

Ostock has also learned things 
about Juniata outside of Moun- 
tain Day. “It’s been cool looking 
back through Juniata’s history,” 
she said. 

“Most of the time, when a 
class is over, that’s the end of the 
work,” said Tuten. This time the 
end of the semester will not nec- 
essarily mean the end of the en- 
cyclopedia project for Sophomore 
Colloquium students. 

The plan currently is to have 
the encyclopedia published online 
rather than in print, although Tu- 
ten says that a hard-copy may be 
a possibility. 

“Server space is relatively cheap 
and has the potential to reach 
a bigger audience over time, and 
people increasingly turn to the 
web for that kind of information,” 
he said. 

Tuten hopes students will be 
driven to submit their highest 
quality work, recognizing that 
the encyclopedia might be pub- 
licly available on the Internet. 
Publishing the project makes 
success about more than just a 
grade, because the final project 
may be presented to a very big 
audience. “There’s some sense of 
personal pride associated with it,” 
said Tuten. 

This year’s class of nine students 
will develop the first nine encyclo- 
pedia entries. Tuten also hopes that 
the project will be on-going over 
several years, with each in-coming 
class of Sophomore Colloquium 
students adding new entries to the 
encyclopedia. 





Unconventional teaching exposes students to different ways of learning 


‘> from TEACHING page I 


Any students taking classes with 
Professor Richard D. Mahoney, 
Elizabeth Evans Baker Profes- 
sor of Peace & Conflict Stud- 
" ies, can expect to be challenged 
and to rely upon their own opin- 
ions and insights on the real world 
for assignments, not just regurgita- 
tion. 

“Tn this particular field, when we 
say ‘our mission is to study wars, 
human problems and issues of hu- 
man potential, if that’s not the real 
world, then it’s fakery, it’s ideol- 
ogy,” says Mahoney. “We really 
need to understand what’s going 
on out there.” 

To promote this understanding, 
Mahoney makes sure everyone in 
his class participates and invites 
opinions covering the entire politi- 
cal spectrum. 

“It’s a personal continuum of re- 
lationships between professors and 
students and professors amongst 
themselves, and a continuum of in- 
tellectual exchange. To me, that’s 
what this business is about,” said 
Mahoney. 

Mahoney also utilizes classroom 
simulation to prepare @@uents for 
real world events. A course he 
taught on jobs in national secu- 
rity spent months preparing for a 
mock-National Security Council 


meeting and brought three national 
security employees in from Wash- 
ington to participate. 

For Mahoney, “this shows you 
can take a classroom and bring it 
as close to real life as possible.” 

Students also find his in-class 
personality to be one of his teach- 
ing tools. “Professor Mahoney is 
an actor,” says senior Alex Olthoff. 

“Tn class he puts on an aura 
of competitiveness and confi- 
dence and uses that as a means 
of getting his message across to 
people who may otherwise not 
take him seriously if they knew 
what a teddy bear he was in his of- 
fice,” said Olthoff. 

Down the hall from Mahoney’s 
office is the office of Andrew Mur- 
tay, Baker Professor of Peace and 
Conflict Studies, Emeritus. Mur- 
ray began teaching at Juniata in 
1971 and continues to teach into 
his retirement. 

But despite Mahoney’s years of 
experience and the disagreement 
of his students, he has never con- 
sidered himself a good teacher. 

“T certainly never intended to be 
a teacher. I kind of fell into it,” says 
Murray. “I came here as chaplain 
and my appointment as chaplain 
included an appointment in the de- 
partment of religion.” 

Since then, he has taught classes 
in subjects varying from peace and 
conflict studies to music to infor- 


mation technology. He attributes 
his broad teaching palate to “hu- 
bris” and a “need for new chal- 
lenges.” 

“T get bored easily. I could never 
do the same thing year after year. 
I’ve taught many different sub- 
jects, and I’ve enjoyed it for my 
own interest and my own develop- 
ment,” says Murray. 

“Teaching is something you can 
never get exactly right, so anyone 
who stays with it has to be thinking 
of refining how they do the teach- 
ing and do the preparation,” 
said Murray. 

He considers teaching a partner- 
ship with the students and enjoys 
creating a “learning dialogue” in 
the classroom. For instance, he 
finds he learns much whenever 
his peace and conflict classes write 
and perform simulations of politi- 
cal conflicts. 

Similarly, his class, Water & 
Conflict, features a test on a glos- 
sary made entirely of words, terms 
and dates provided by the students. 

Professor Mahoney  de- 
scribes Murray as embodying 
the open-minded, solution seek- 
ing mindset of the peace and 
conflicts department. 

“He is an idealist; a lot of this 
field is about idealism, it’s about 
doing it a different way, a better 
way and a different way,” says 
Mahoney. 


“T’m really interested in the stuff 
I’m teaching. If that inspires peo- 
ple, I’m glad,” says Murray. 

Kathy Jones, associate professor 
of education, strives to inspire oth- 
ers to become inspiring teachers. 

Since Jones was a child, she has 
had a very “hands-on” approach 
toward learning and this inspired 
her teaching style. 

“That’s my primary modality of 
learning. It worked for me and I 


‘knew it would work for other peo- 


ple,” says Jones. 

“A lot of students don’t realize 
they are kinesthetic learners and a 
lot of teachers, because the modal- 
ity of teaching is still the lecture 
style, assume then that all children 
can learn in the same manner,” 
said Jones. 

“We know now that students 
need to be exposed to many differ- 
ent ways of learning,” said Jones. 

Jones spent 17 and a half years 
teaching secondary school level 
agriculture and natural science and 
fondly remembers the classroom 
activities she developed. 

When Jones left to teach at the 
college level, she recalls her stu- 
dents insisted she not leave so their 
younger brothers and sisters could 
experience her classroom. The 
students were placated, though, by 
the idea that she would be instruct- 
ing young teachers how to teach 
like her. ~ 


Jones developed teaching 
through costumes, as well as 
characters like Amelia Earhart 
and Benjamin Franklin’s twin 
sister Beatrice, while working at 
the secondary-school level and 
now instructs her education stu- 
dents on how to employ these 
methods themselves. 

“T do this to show them, espe- 
cially my secondary education 
students, how putting something 
else on and coming in as different 
characters shows how a subject 
can come alive,” says Jones. 

According to Jones, “I want 
them to think about how they can 
use costuming in the classroom 
and how they can get involved.” 

“Her projects and her assign- 
ments deal with real life, prac- 


tical situations,’ said junior 
Nathan Salamone. 

According to Sal- 
amone, “She also __ tries 


to incorporate. information that 
is useful in a real world life. Her 
energy is unmatched by any Ju- 
niata faculty. She inspires her 
students to learn while simultane- 
ously attempting to make them 
better people.” 

Many attribute Jones’s energy 
and imagination as the two quali- 
ties that will serve her best in her 
newly appointed position as head 
of the education department. 
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By DIANE NGuyEn 


After a long application process, 
six seniors from Juniata College 
have been selected as Fulbright 
Fellowship finalists. Seniors Kat- 
erina Korch and Ceth Parker have 
both applied for research positions: 
In contrast, seniors Mike Thomp- 
son, Alyson Glass, Kathleen Con- 
nelly and Jared Edgerton have all 
applied for English teaching assis- 
tant positions. The finalists explain 
what their plans involve should 
they receive the fellowship. 

In the spring semester of 
2011, Dr. James Tuten, associ- 
ate professor of history and the 
Fulbright advisor on campus, 
began recruiting students for the 
Fulbright Fellowship. 

The Fulbright Fellowship is a 
program funded by the U.S. De- 
partment of State. “It’s seen as 
accomplishing a couple of goals 
at once,” said Tuten. “One is a dip- 
lomatic goal. Everyone who wins 
a Fulbright is to see themselves, 
in part, as a representative of the 
United States.” 

The fellowship is comprised of 
two main categories: an English 
teaching program and a research 
program. . 

Korch applied to go to the Neth- 
erlands. When asked how she 
chose the Netherlands prograni, 
she said she looked for coun- 
tries that did not have a language 
requirement since she speaks 
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Three of Juniata’s six finalists for the prestigious Fullbright Fellowship Program 
stand in front of Founders Hall on a cold and snowy afternoon. Pictured from left 
to right: Seniors Katerina Korch, Ceth Parker, and Kathleen Connolly. Not pictured 
above are seniors Jared Edgerton, Alyson Glass, and Michael Thompson. 


only English. 

“The Netherlands didn’t have 
that kind of requirement, so that 
sort of narrowed my list down, 
and then just talking to the differ- 
ent professors,” said Korch. “The 
part of the Netherlands, the north- 
er part that I would be going to, is 


. really close to Germany, so there’d 


be a lot of opportunities for me to 
travel.” 
Because Korch does not know 


Dutch, she would attend a Dutch 
school before the start of her fel- 
lowship as part of her application. 
As part of the research program 
of the Fulbright Fellowship, Korch 
was required to develop a research 
proposal with a research advisor 
in the Netherlands. Korch, who 
hopes to go to graduate school for 
chemistry, entitled her research 
proposal, “Catalytic Asymmetric 
Carbon-Carbon Bond Formation 
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with Organolithium Reagents.” 
“T’m looking forward to meeting 
my research advisor because I’ve 
only ever ‘contacted him through 
e-mail,” said Korch. “He seems 
like a really nice guy, so I would be 
really excited to meet him and to 
work in his lab on the project. I’m 
really excited about the project.” 
“Science is really an interna- 
tional community,” said Korch, 
“You're collaborating with all 
these different groups and reading 
other groups’ papers, so it would 
be nice to know the context of 
what it’s like to work in that kind 
of environment. And definitely, if 
I can foster relationships with my 
mentor that I can bring back to the 
U.S., that will certainly help me in 


many of my endeavors.” 


Parker, who had lived in Africa 
when he was younger, applied for 
a research position in Botswana. 
During an internship at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology this 
past summer, Parker met a contact, 
Max Essex, who does research on 
AIDS in Botswana. 

“The grant that I applied for 
was to. the -Botswana-Harvard 
AIDs Initiative in Botswana, and 
I’m going to do AIDS research,” 
said Parker. 

One of the experiences that Park- 
er would be most excited about is 
being a part of the initiative. “Bo- 
tswana has the highest prevalence 
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Six seniors advance to final round for Fulbright Fellowship program 
Students share their aspirations to expand horizons through international research, leadership 


of AIDS, almost 24 percent of the 
population is infected with AIDS, 
which is a preposterous amount,” 
said Parker. 

“Tt has the most advanced tech- 
nologies and scientists working 
towards it, so that would be really 
neat to work in that kind of brain 
trust,” said Parker. “And also it 
would be great to be in Sub-Saha- 
ran Africa.” 

Connelly, who had originally in- 
tended to apply for a research pro- 
gram in England, decided to apply 
for an English teaching assistant 
position in Malaysia. 

If Connelly were to receive the 
fellowship, she would spend 10 
months in a rural part of Malay- 
sia. In that time, she hopes to work 
with the school to bring some of 
the ideas and experiences she ob- 
tained from working with Science 
in Motion. 

“T didn’t realize until the middle 
of the summer that the admission 
rate for getting a Fulbright in the 
U.K. is like a 3 percent chance be- 
cause so many people apply to the 
U.K. and they only take 15 [appli- 
cants],” said Connelly, “So I ended 
up deciding that I wouldn’t apply 
for a research fellowship.” Con- 
nelly had also tried to apply for a 
research fellowship in Italy; how- 
ever, the research institution did 
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EES Capstone looks to set into motion the creation of functioning farm 
Seniors develop five year infrastructure plan, focus on building sustainable housing near Peace Chapel 


By Taytor Cox 


As part of their environmental 
science senior capstone project, a 
small group of innovative students 
is attempting to set up a fully func- 
tioning farm near the Peace Cha- 
pel. The group of seniors is work- 
ing with Dr. Neil Pelkey, associate 
professor of environmental sci- 
ence, and a few other professors, 
to write the plan for the farm. 

The students have many of 
hopes for the farm, but Pelkey 
pointed out the major function of 
the Capstone course. 

Pelkey said, “The first thing is 
for student experiences, that stu- 
dents get to come and learn about 
organic and sustainable systems.” 

The group has a lot of excellent 
goals for the farm and many of 
them deal with being environmen- 
tally friendly. The students work- 


Corner of 13th | 
& Mifflin Street 


814-643-4545 


ing on this project are each work- 
ing on different aspects. Senior 
Darrin Foltz talked about the goals 
for the farm. 

“The goal of the whole project 
is to develop a 5 year plan ... to lay 
down an infrastructure and get it to 
a point where we can pass it on to 
the next year’s class,” said Foltz. 
Writing the plan for the farm will 
require a lot of work. 

Within the five-year plan, the 
seniors want to improve certain as- 
pects of the farm. Foltz said, “Our 
five year plan is to ... improve 
drainage, rebuild the shed so that 
the potatoes do not rot and ... build 
sustainable housing.” 

Last year, about two acres of po- 
tatoes were grown and harvested, 
but the fields did not drain well and 
the potatoes began to rot in the cur- 
rent storage shed. 

Foltz said that he and senior 


Elyzabeth Engle are working on 
“".. getting a composting system.” 
Foltz said, “We are going to start 
small and try to do the pre-con- 
sumer waste in the love line.” This 
way they will know what is going 
into the compost heap; only certain 
foods can be used to make an ex- 
cellent compost heap. 

For right now, they do not know 
where to put the compost heap 
or what to do with it since much 
of the project has yet to move to 
the farm. Foltz said, “We know 
someone in Belleville that can 
take a bunch of our waste and 
compost it for us, which might be 
what we have to do in the begin- 
ning. Eventually, we would like to 
be self-sufficient.” 

Additionally, senior Eleanor 
Provias is working on organizing 
another goal for the farm. Provias 
said her goal is “creating a sustain- 


Mic Night 


Sat. Feb. 25 
7:30-10:30PM 


It's your turn for a the SSCC spot light! 


Join us for a night of local community 
music and poetry. Sign up by phonecall, 
at the counter, or before the event. 
Come and support your friends or family 
and enjoy a great night together! 


Visit us on the web @ 
www.standingstonecoffeecompany.com 


able living situation on the farm.” 

“We are hoping to be as much 
off the grid as possible,” said Pro- 
vias. The group is looking into 
using composting toilets and sus- 
tainable building materials. The 
seniors want the farm to be as en- 
vironmentally friendly as possible 
and to create very little waste. 

Another way to increase the 
sustainability of the farm is to use 
recycled energy. The group has 
thought about possible energy 
sources, two of which are vegeta- 
ble oil and biodiesel. 

Senior Erin Burt said, “We 
were considering using all the 
vegetable oil we have here and 
we can get quite a lot from So- 
dexo. What we are thinking of 
doing is using the vegetable oil to 
generate power and heat for the 


‘ sustainable housing.” 


In the housing at the farm, they 





could use the vegetable oil to pow- 
er a generator, which would pro- 
vide heat and electricity. 

The farm could also be powered 
by biodiesel, but Burt said, “Bio- 
diesel is adding another step and 
gives a byproduct.” The biodiesel 
process produces a substance that 
can be used in soap, but it may not 
be efficient or environmentally 
friendly to make the soap. 

“Right now we are looking 
at using a diesel generator and 
modifying it to use vegetable oil,” 
said Burt. 

It is still undecided whether the 
farm will use vegetable as a heat 
source, or convert it to biodiesel. 
The energy just has to be made as 
efficiently as possible. 

Senior Marcin Jaroszewicz is 
working closely with the capstone 
farm project, but is not an environ- 
mental science POE himself. For 
his part of the project, he is figur- 
ing out how to deal with the dis- 
tribution of food produced on the 
farm. 

Sodexo bought a large quantity 
of the potatoes grown on the farm 
last year, so they may be a useful 
company to sell the surplus of food 
produced on the farm. 

Jaroszewicz hopes that a com- 
munity will form around the farm. 
“I would like to see a culture of 
food sovereignty and some kind 
of community that cares for one 
another around food,” said Jaro- 
Szewicz. 

Jaroszewicz went on to describe 
food sovereignty as taking “own- 
ership of what we eat, what it af- 
fects, and who gets to eat.” 

Settige’? a farm requires peo- 
ple, money, organization and an 
interest. The seniors working on 
the farm project have provided all 
of these things with hope that the 
farm continues to grow in all of 
these aspects. 
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Sophomores aim to promote transparency 
Class of 2014 takes advatange of position to implement change 


By Allison Blumling 





Since the beginning of the spring 
2012 semester, the Student Goy- 
ernment officers from the class of 
2014 have made efforts to formal- 
ize student Senate procedures, in- 
crease government efficiency, and 
promote transparency within the 
JC student body. 

Sophomore class President Mi- 
chael Melvin, vice president Zach 
Strouse, treasurer Derrick Magnot- 
ta, and secretary Jake Messer first 
presented their proposal at the reg- 
ular Senate meeting held on Feb. 2. 

“As sophomores, we’re in a 
unique position on campus; three 
out of us four will not be running 
for reelection this spring because 
of the usual interruptions of junior 
year,” said Magnotta. “So at this 
point, we feel that our efforts will 
be best directed to building our in- 
stitutional integrity rather than the 
usual of a class.” 

“The sophomore class ap- 
proached the executive board with 
some ideas that they feel, and we 
agree, will make Senate procedure 
and profit a lot more efficient,” 
said executive board president se- 
nior David Grim. “It will allow 
people’s ideas to be heard clearly 
and respectfully.” 

As part of their proposal and 
ultimate goal to amend the consti- 
tution and bylaws, the sophomore 


officers suggested that the Senate 
becomes more of a vehicle for 
change. “We hear an onslaught of 
complaints yet recognize few re- 
sults,” said Magnotta. “We would 
like to see floor time reserved for 
an open discussion of student is- 
sues.” 

Part of this change involves 
sending Senate meeting agendas 
out to students with the daily an- 
houncements, to encourage more 
attendance and interest from the 
student body in legislative affairs. 
The previous meeting’s minutes 
will then be sent out the following 
Friday. 

Both of the aforementioned 
changes met approval by the other 
class officers, but the third raised 
some controversy: the use of a roll 
call vote in making decisions. This 
would involve each Senate mem- 
ber voting aloud after their name 
is called by the executive board 
secretary. 

“T think the advantage of that is 
that it allows a recording of how 
everyone votes, which could then 
be published and sent out with the 
meeting minutes,” said Messer. 
“And if people don’t like how 
you’re voting, they won’t vote for 
you again.” 

“There’s so much peer pressure 
in that,” said junior class president 
Jade Wronowski. 

Rob Strauss, the junior class 


vice president, agreed. “The prob- 
lem with that is that an anchoring 
bias; if you see that one person 
votes ‘yes,’ the chance of the next 
person voting ‘yes’ will skyrocket 
up,” he said. 

Ultimately, the executive board 
decided to compromise by record- 
ing each vote on a computer data- 
base under the Senate members’ 
name. This will allow voters to not 
influence each other while still re- 
cording each vote to be published 
to the campus. 

This proposition was approved 
when the Senate reconvened Feb. 
8, but the final vote will not occur 
until the next meeting on Feb. 16. 

According to its Constitution, 
Student Government is established 
for “the communication of student 
needs and desires'to other constitu- 
encies of Juniata College.” 

As a primary representation of 
Juniata College, the student gov- 
ernment and executive board pro- 
mote leadership, incite change, 
and provide a voice for JC students 
and the community at large. Their 
duties include processing financial 
allocations, approving new RSOs, 
and conducting. regular meetings 
to address student affairs. 

Student senate meetings con- 
vene every other Thursday at 9 
p.m. in BAC C225. Student atten- 
dance is both allowed and encour- 


aged. 
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Lauren O’Donnell joins administration as director of residential life 
Current Juniata women’s swim coach replaces Tim Launtz, expects to continue learning in new position 


By Gavin EnGerton 

Since joining Juniata College 
in 2009 as the head swim coach, 
Lauren O’Donnell has been a very 
active member of the community. 
O’Donnell’s newest role on cam- 
pus is Director of Residential Life. 

Over winter break O’Donnell 
was offered the position of Resi- 
dential Life Director after her pre- 
decessor Tim Launtz was named 
the new head football coach for 
the Eagles. 

As a Division II All-American 
swimmer, O’Donnell has had 
many doors opened to her through 
athletics. “I swam and played soft- 
ball in high school,” O’Donnell 
said, “and then I went to TCNJ 
[The College of New Jersey] and 
swam there. It was really-my pas- 
sion and what got me coaching.” 

On top of O’Donnell’s hard 
work rejuvenating the swim team 
she also worked as residence direc- 
tor of Cloister, a position she was 
not too familiar with . “When I was 
originally hired as the RD I hadn’t 
had much experience in Res. Life, 
I lived in a dorm in college but that 
was about it. I think there are a lot 
of similarities between Res. Life 
and athletics. Being in charge of 
your RAs is like being a leader on 
a team.” 

After being named Head of 
Residential Life, O’Donnell had 
to forfeit her position as RD of 
Cloister. She did not understand 
what she was leaving behind. “It 
was nice having free housing and 
a free meal plan. I never realized 
the value of that until now that I’m 
paying my own rent.” 

O’Donnell definitely sees the 
benefits of the move, however. 
“I love Huntingdon, I walk to 
work almost every day and I 
have a little dog who appreciates 
the backyard.” 

O’Donnell can be seen on 
campus and around Huntingdon 
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Recently appointed Driector of Residential Life and head women’s swim coach, Lauren O’Donnell, plans to 
use her previous two years of experience as a Resident Director of Cloister to succeed in her new position. 


taking a stroll with her terrier 
breed, Winnie. 

Despite a busy work schedule, 
O’Donnell finds time to cheer for 
her beloved Phillies, watch Col- 
lege Football and, if she has the 
time, play football. 

O’Donnell loves competing 
and has reaped the benefits that 
sports have given her. Speak- 
ing about the progression of the 
swim team, O’Donnell says, “We 
have been growing each year and 
getting better.” 

As a testament to O’Donnell’s 
competitive nature and love of 
coaching she will go the extra dis- 
tance to prepare her swimmers as 
best she can. Freshman swimmer 


Shayna King said, “As of right 
now she [O’Donnell] isn’t letting 
us shave our legs just to slow us 
down a [few] milliseconds so that 
we will be that much faster when 
we shave right before the champi- 
onship meet. She does a lot to help 
us. When we were training in Flor- 
ida we were all dying and Lauren 
dove into the pool and swam a fifty 
meter lap underwater just kicking 
to prove to us we can do it too.” 

Through coaching at Juniata 
College, O'Donnell was able to 
secure a position as RD of Cloister, 
which introduced her to working 
in Residential Life. 

As a former RD, O’Donnell ap- 
preciates the importance of what 


RD’s and RA’s [Residence Assis- 
tant] do. “My experience prepared 
me for this job. You learn as you 
go, and I expect to keep learning as 
a Director of Res. Life.” 

To compliment O’Donnell’s 
work experience she also had a 
great amount of higher education 
under her belt. 

“I have my Master of Ad- 
ministration so there are things 
that happen in real life that you 
don’t learn at school and at the 
same time you find yourself ap- 
plying things that you learned 
at school.” 

Hard work and passion are two 
adjectives that are commonly used 
to describe O’Donnell’s life and 


rightfully so, her credentials speak 
for themselves. 

Prior to joining to Eagles in 
2009, O’Donnell was an assistant 
coach at SUNY New Paltz, where 
she served as an advisor to the 
school’s Student-Athlete Advisory 
Committee. 

Before spending time at New 
Paltz O’Donnell was coaching 
club teams in the area surround- 
ing TCNJ as well as coaching at 
her alma mater. “I was a gradu- 
ate assistant coach for women’s 
swimming at TCNJ helping run 
drills, dry-land training, weight 
room workouts, and practice plans 
for different swimmers,” said 
O’Donnell 

While working as the assistant 
coach at TCNJ, O’Donnell found 
free time to work as head coach of 
the Greenwood Park Swim Club 
and assistant coach with the East- 
ern Express Swim Club, both local 
club teams. 

Since she spends so much time 
in and around the pool, O’Donnell 
has earned certifications, in pool 
operating, lifeguard training in- 
structor, CPR for the professional 
rescuer, First-Aid, automated ex- 
ternal defibrillators and O2. 

This summer O’Donnell will be 
traveling to help coach swimming 
camps at the University of Georgia 
and the University of Texas, two 
prestigious swim programs. 

O’Donnell will be working with 
Georgia’s head coach Jack Bauer- 
le, who was the 2008 USA Olym- 
pic team women’s swimming head 
coach, and has been named South- 
eastern Conference Coach of the | 
year 11 times and National Coach 
of the year five times. 

As the recently appointed Direc- 
tor of Residential Life, O’Donnell 
plans to stay at Juniata College for 
quite a while to continue her pas- 
sions for swimming, coaching and 
leading. 
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not respond in time. 

When asked if she regretted not 
being able to do the research, Con- 
nelly said that she did not regret it 
at all. “However, the angle that I 
came at with teaching Fulbright is 
that if I want to go into veterinary 
medicine ... part of being a vet- 
erinarian is teaching people new 
things,” said Connelly. “So I actu- 
ally like the idea of going to an- 
other country and teaching people, 
learning from them and getting 
some practice for myself interact- 
ing with people.” 

“What I like about the Fulbright 
is that it’s very difficult for people 
our age to pick up and move to an- 
other country, either to do research 
or to teach. It’s just not something 
that’s easy to do economically, fi- 
nancially and socially.” said Con- 
nelly, “Fulbright gives a lot of 
support to students ... They really 
‘make it easy for kids our age to go 
to another country and to get these 
great experiences.” 

Edgerton applied for an Eng- 
lish teaching assistant position 
in Kosovo. “It’s a good career 
step,” said Edgerton, “and I 
was interested in going back to 
Eastern Europe.” 

Before applying for the Ful- 
bright, Edgerton had studied 
abroad for a semester in the Czech 
Republic and another semester in 
Morocco. Edgerton also worked 
in the State Department over 
the summer. 





“Kosovo brought together the 


- three countries because of the 


NATO [North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization] Intervention in the 90s, 
I would be going back to Eastern 
Europe and it’s a Muslim country 
like in Morocco, So it was for three 
reasons, and that’s how I basically 
pitched it in my personal state- 
ment,” said Edgerton. 

“They [the people who review 
the Fulbright applications] get so 
much, that I heard they like some- 
thing interesting,” said Edgerton. 

When asked what he would do if 
he won the Fulbright Fellowship, 
Edgerton replied, “I’m: hoping to 
work with the Army War College 
in the summer, then go to Kosovo 
because that would be a natural 
step for peace-keeping, and then I 
want to go to graduate school for 
international relations.” 

Glass, who studied abroad last 
year in the Czech Republic, ap- 
plied for the Macedonia program. 

“To be honest, it’s not like teach- 
ing English is my end-all-be-all 
job, but what I was excited about 
for Macedonia was that it’s not 
just teaching English, but it’s also 
for teaching American history and 
American culture, which is cer- 
tainly more exciting to me than 
teaching English,” said Glass. 

Thompson, who had studied 
abroad in Dalian, China for a year, 
applied for a program in Taiwan. 

“Tt’s actually a really good op- 
portunity to get back to China for 
me. That was one of my goals for 
after graduation.” said Thompson, 
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“To go back, to work on my lan- 
guage skills and also do something 
that I could build my resume on.” 

“T sort of asked to be placed or 
let it be known that I would be 
okay with being placed in a rural 
setting because I thought that that 
would not only make me more 
competitive but I also think I could 
learn a little bit more about the cul- 
ture,” said Thompson. 

Thompson is most looking for- 
ward to emerging himself in the 
Chinese culture again. “I think it 
would be really great to get back 
into the swing of my Chinese,” 
said Thompson. “Tt’!I be nice to re- 
turn to that after a year ... and I’m 
also looking forward to working 
with the kids.” 

Some of the finalists recall the 


most terrifying part of their experi- ° 


ence in applying for the Fulbright. 

“{’m actually more nervous now 
than ever before,” said Thompson, 
“The second part of the Fulbright 
doesn’t come back at a set date ... 
They say before May 15, but I’ve 
already had people contact me 
and ask me what I’m doing and 
T have to tell them, ‘Well, I don’t 
know because I’m waiting on the 
Fulbright.’ ] may not find out until 
April, which is around the deadline 
for accepting graduate programs,” 

“The most nerve-wracking part 
of the application was, four days 
out from the application being 
due, my advisor saying that the 
grant that I had proposed would 
be a million dollars, take four year 
to get running and take a hundred 


Fletcher, Cook-Huffman venture to Rwanda 
Graduate accompanies professors to establish study abroad site 


By Natasna D. LANE 


Professors Allison Fletcher 
and Celia Cook-Huffman along 
with Lily Kruglak ‘11, a Juniata 
graduate, plan to travel to the Af- 
rican country of Rwanda late this 
month in hopes of starting a study 
abroad program with one of the 
local universities. Currently, they 
plan for the program to begin in 
the summer of 2013 and to last for 
three weeks. Despite Profes- 
sor Fletcher taking the forefront on 
this program she doesn’t take any 
credit. “I think that it originated 
very much from a student who has 
now graduated called. Lily Krug- 
lak. She went there for her study 
abroad. And when she returned to 
campus she felt a strong desire to 
raise awareness about genocide on 
campus and so last year we had a 
Genocide Awareness and Action 
Week,” said Fletcher. 

Both professors wish for 
the program to be open to students 
ofall POEs. “I think there are other 
reasons for thinking about Rwanda 
for students and it’s not directed at 
students in a particular discipline. 
We would imagine students from 
many different disciplines would 
be interested in something like 
this,” said Fletcher. 

Cook-Huffman believes 
that this program will add variety 
to Juniata’s study abroad options. 
“Tt’s also about the college’s stra- 
tegic planning initiative to develop 
more programs with Africa. It’s 
an opportunity for us to stand and 
expand programs that Juniata of- 
fers on that continent,” said Cook- 
Huffman. “There are very few 
academic institutions here that 
have study abroad opportunities 
in Rwanda so we would be on the 


cutting edge of that,” said Fletcher. 

Currently, the only Juniata study 
abroad program in Africa is in The 
Gambia. Many colleges lack pro- 
grams in Africa due to people’s 
ignorance and the negative stigma 
Africa holds. Fletcher believes this 
is a growing problem. “That’s why 
I like to teach African History, to 
try and disrupt those stereotypes,” 
said Flecther. 

Cook-Huffman believes one 
challenge will be to simply edu- 
cate people about Africa the con- 
tinent. “We tend to talk about a 
continent as a country. We talk 
about African culture instead of 
African cultures. To be more spe- 
cific, Rwanda culture would be 
very different from South African 
culture and the many other differ- 
ent cultures in Africa. We tend to 
see it as one lump place instead of 
a place of multiple peoples,” said 
Cook-Huffinan. 

Fletcher explained why both she 
and Cook-Huffian have personal 
interest in traveling to Rwanda. “I 
teach classes on genocide so I’m 
particularly interested on going 
and Ceilia is interested because 
she’s Peace and Conflict Studies. 
Rwanda is an ideal site to think 
about post-genocide reconciliation 
practices,” said Fletcher. 

The Juniata representatives 
will begin the trip by going to the 
National University of Rwandda 
in Butari to talk about academ- 
ics. They will then talk to people 
working in the country, especially 
at Non-Government Organiza- 
tions (NGOs). But they will not 
be staying in one place, instead 
traveling all over the country and 
visiting different genocide memo- 
rials. “As faculty members our 
goal. is to make contacts, estab- 
lish relationships so that we can 


than plan a trip to take students 
for a short term study abroad trip,” 
said Cook-Huffman. 

Kruglak is excited to have the 
opportunity to help start this pro- 
gram. “It was definitely a very 
rewarding experience for me and 
looking at Juniata study abroad 
opportunities, there are many of 
them, but there are none like this. 
And I think coming from a Peace 
and Conflict Studies POE, having 
a program accessible to Juniata 
students that really does look at a 
society that has had the experienc- 
es Rwanda ... it’s a very valuable 
context to learn in,” said Kruglak. 

Kruglak believes that if the pro- 
gram is developed it will be a pop- 
ular study abroad destination. “T 
think it provides an opportunity for 
that kind of study. After the Geno- 
cide Awareness and Action Week 
last year, there was an interest that 
people had to study in Rwanda and 
learn more. I think the interest is 
definitely there and if we create the 
opportunity to go people will want 
to go,” she said. 

Some students already seem ex- 
cited about the idea of having an 
opportunity to travel to Rwanda. 
Freshman Stephanie Gioia, be- 
lieves that this program would be 
good for Juniata and its students. 
“T think it’s a good idea. It’s a new 
place and we’ve never gone there 
before so it’s a good opportunity 
for kids to explore somewhere 
new,” she said. 

The fact that several students are 
already interested in the program 
is a good sign. Freshman Natasha 
Rosler thinks studying in Rwanda 
will be an interesting learning ex- 
perience. “It’s sounds interesting,” 
said Rosler. “It would probably be 
a good chance for students to learn 
more about Africa.” 
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Fellowship finalists share helpful advice, information to future applicants 


people. Rewrite the grant, he said.” 
Parker recalled. 

“The next day, I tried contacting 
people. Had nothing.” said Parker, 
“And then finally got in contact 
with somebody two days out. 
Then, the day before it was due, I 
spent about 18 hours writing an e- 
mail. I started it at noon and went 
until five o’clock the next day, 
when it was due. It was horrific. So 
don’t do that.” 

“Finding out what to say in an 
essay,” said: Connelly. “TI really 
wanted to do teaching English in 
Malaysia, partly because I’ve 
been abroad and I know that ... 
being able to interact globally is 
really important.” 

“Tt can give you a great new per- 
spective on things, but it’s hard not 
to say, ‘I really want to help these 
kids so that I can help broaden 
their horizons,’ without that sound- 
ing really condescending and belit- 
tling.” said Connelly. “When you 
really think about it, they are es- 
sentially becoming bilingual, and 
most people in Malaysia speak 
English, which is actually more 
than can be said for a lot of Ameri- 
cans.” 

The finalists offer their advice to 
anyone who is considering apply- 
ing for the Fulbright Fellowship. 

‘Do your research,” said 
Thompson. “Don’t just spin the 
globe, put your finger on it, and 
pick a country and then write 
an essay about how you find the 
culture. in, say, Nigeria fascinat- 
ing. Do your homework and find 





something in Nigeria that relates 
to you and something you want to 
explore there.” 

“Tn the midst of applying, don’t 
take critiques too personally.” said 
Glass, “Find a core group of peo- 
ple who will edit your things, just 
keep doing rough drafts and save 
all your drafts because I wound 
up changing something and some- 
one would tell me, ‘No, that’s 
even worse than what you had 
written before.’” 

“T would definitely say it’s large- 
ly about who you know, especially 
for the research one,” said Parker, 
“Tt’s good to have worked in dif- 
ferent labs, so you can get different 
scientists to write your recommen- 
dation letter.” 

“You can get advice from Dr. 
Nagengast, Dr. Tuten and Dr. Bar- 
low early,” said Edgerton. “They 
have a good track record for get- 
ting people through.” 

“I would encourage freshmen 
and sophomores to look into what 
kind of opportunities there are, 
what kind of scholarships and fel- 
lowships they would be able to ap- 
ply for come junior and senior year 
because sometimes it’s helpful to 
know what kind of places you can 
go to, so that if you step back a few 
years you can work on building to 
get there,” said Connelly. 

“For juniors who are thinking 
about applying for the Fulbright, 
start working on it early, espe- 
cially if you’re thinking about ap- 
plying for research fellowship,” 
said Connelly. 
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The Edgewater Inn acts as an inn, hotel and restaurant/bar off of River 
Street on the way to Alexandria. As of right now, it has been visited three 
times by supernatural teams and the owners are re-vamping the inside 
of the inn adding both a porch and a bar. 


Ghosts haunt Alexandria 


> from HauNTED page | 


The CLPS team ended the in- 
vestigation with 2000 photos and 
60 hours of video and audio to re- 
view. 

Teams one and three also docu- 
mented numerous electronic voice 
phenomena (EVPs). Before the 
team felt the cold blast of air, the 
EVPs uncovered a male’s voices 
saying, “Halt.” 

“Given the time, I would defi- 
nitely like to visit Edgewater Acres 
and attempt to make contact with 
any presence that might be in the 
house,” said Andrew Dudash, head 
of reference services. 

“After reading the article from 
the “Huntingdon Daily News,” it 
definitely seems like an interest- 
ing place to visit in Huntingdon,” 
said Dudash. 

The Inn at Edgewater Acres, 
originally owned by John Penn, 
grandson of William Penn, was 
built in 1762. The Inn is ten miles 
west from where the Juniata In- 


dian tribe originated sitting by the 
Juniata River. The river was used 
as an advantage point of attack for 
the Indians in the French and In- 
dian War. 

“The house is very old so we 
have had to do a lot of renovations 
recently,” said Saussure. “We are 
really trying to get more people 
aware of the house and what a his- 
torical feature it is to the Hunting- 
don area.” 

After reviewing the information, 
CLPS concluded the Inn at Edge- 
water Acres is haunted. Additional 
ghost hunting crews and talk of 
producing a film about Edgewater 
Acres are underway. 

“T always feel like I’m in the 
presence of something a little odd. 
I use to think I was just tired or los- 
ing my mind seeing these things 
and feeling what I feel. I was al- 
ways told stories about the house 
before I bought it and now that I’m 
here, I just thank goodness I feel 
like something good is here,” said 
Saussure. 
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Coach Smith enforces rules for safe gym 
Requests that students respect equipment, etiquette, others 


By HALey SCHNEIDER 


For students at Juniata College, 
using the gym in Kennedy Sports 
and Recreation Center is a privi- 
lege that may be revoked if they 
fail to obey the rules. 

Coach Smith, the strength and 
conditioning coordinator, says that 
the rules are important because 
they help maintain order and safety 
in the gym. 

“Keep it nice, keep it clean, keep 
it safe. That’s what all the rules are 
for, and that’s the only reason we 
have rules,” said Smith. 

Like other privileges, such as 
driving, there are consequences for 
those who don’t follow the rules. 

“This is a privilege to come 
here,” Smith said. “We’re not go- 
ing to let somebody come in here 
and put somebody else at risk.” 

Smith explained that most gyms 
would immediately revoke some- 
one’s membership if they were dis- 
respectful. The Gym in Kennedy 
is a little more lenient, however, 
Smith has had to ask students to 
leave. This has occasionally been 
necessary, since refusing to com- 
ply with the rules can put everyone 
in danger. 

“The most important rules to 
follow are all the rules pertaining 
to safety,” Smith said. 

Ronnie Shrift, the strength and 
coordinating intern, agrees. “We 
don’t want anyone to get hurt 
here,” said Shrift. 

Safety is especially important 
when working with the weights. 
Smith requires those lifting heavy 
weights to have spotters. When us- 
ing the bench press, students must 
put collars on the weights to make 
sure they are secure. 

For students who use the dumb- 
bells, it is important to remember 
not to leave them on the benches. 
Besides causing tares and damage 
to the benches, they could roll off 
and hurt somebody. In addition, 
the dumbbells should be put back 
where they came from immedi- 
ately after being used. 

Some students who use the gym 
feel that some rules are too strict. 
Freshman Lily Dudek, who is on 
the women’s soccer team, espe- 
cially does not understand why 
headphones cannot be worn every- 
where in the gym. Since she does 
not always like the music that is 
played in the gym, she wishes that 
she could listen to her own music 
while lifting. 

“Tf you have headphones on, you 
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Coach Smith preaches safety, clean shoes, and absolutely no gum-chew- 
ing while working out in Kennedy Recreation center. Headphones are 
prohibited while using weights but are allowed on cardio equipment. 


can’t communicate with people,” 
Smith said. Communication is im- 
portant when lifting heavy weights 
to ensure everyone’s safety. 

Headphones are only allowed 
on the aerobic equipment. Stu- 
dents are not permitted to wear 
headphones at any time using 
the weights. 

Shrift, who uses the gym him- 
self when he is not working, wor- 
ries the most when students use 
improper technique when they are 
lifting. He tries to help students 
correct their technique so that they 
don’t get hurt. 

According to Smith, the hardest 
rules to enforce are the ones that 
deal with cleanliness and hygiene. 
Gum is not allowed in the gym be- 
cause of the risk of students putting 
it on the machines when they are 
done with it. 

“T really don’t care if people 
chew gum, but because of this, we 
don’t allow them to chew gum,” 
said Smith. 

Clean sneakers are also a neces- 
sity, as dirty shoes will track mud 
around the gym floor. Smith rec- 
ommends that students who use 
the gym keep a separate pair of 
gym shoes that they do not wear 
outside. 

“J think the students do a really 
good job of following the rules, 
for the most part,” Shrift said. In 
his experience, students are some- 
times lax about the rules upon re- 
turning from a break, but they eas- 
ily adjust when they are reminded. 

Smith suggests that students 


who are new to the gym read all of 
the signs around the gym. 

“We try to post all the rules and 
regulations,” Smith says. How- 
ever, not all students notice these 
postings. Freshman Dan Attner 
was unaware of any particular 
rules. 

“T didn’t know there were any 
tules,” Attner said. Attner assumed 
that students should use their own 
judgment when using the gym 
and not do anything to disrupt the 
other students. 

Smith also advises students to 
use their common: sense in the 
gym. There are many unwritten 
rules that are just common cour- 
tesy. Many of these rules deal 
with sharing space. There is lim- 
ited room in the gym, and students 
must be aware of what others are 
doing at all times. 

Most importantly, students must 
be respectful. Students should be 
respectful to other gym users, and 
be mindful of safety procedures, so 
that everyone can enjoy the gym. 

“First of all, it’s about the stu- 
dents who go here,” Smith said. 
The rules are there to ensure that 
every student can enjoy the ben- 
efits of the gym. 

If a student does not know 
something or feels unsure about a 
certain piece of equipment, they 
should ask. Shrift says that those 
who work in the gym will always 
to help students who are uncer- 
tain of what is expected of them. 
“We're here to help you with what- 
ever you need,” said Shrift. 


JC recognizes athletic accomplishments 


> from Larry Bock page | 


volleyball is a very special place 
because of him.” 

Bock’s ability to teach his play- 
ers and his thirst for competition 
and success were easily recog- 
nized. Throughout his 34 year 
coaching career, he was named 
the American Volleyball Coaches 
Association (AVCA) “National 
Coach of the Year” five times, as 
well as the Volleyball Monthly/ 
ASICS “National Coach of the 
Year” three times. 

Under the leadership and direc- 
tion of Bock, Juniata was the only 
team to appear in all 30 NCAA 
Division II Tournaments, reach- 
ing at least the quarterfinal round 
each time. But Bock’s most pres- 


tigious achievement came in ‘04 
and ‘06, when he led the Eagles 
to the program’s first and sec- 
ond NCAA Division III National 
Championships. 

As a result of his unparalleled 
career, Bock was selected as a 
member of the first class in the 
AVCA Hall of Fame and as a char- 
ter member of the Pennsylvania 
Volleyball Coaches Association 
Hall of Fame. 

“Some coaches are really good 
at the motivation aspect, while oth- 
ers are experts in the Xs and Os 
or recruiting,” said Abby Leonard 
°06, member of Juniata’s first na- 
tional championship. “Larry sim- 
ply has got it all. He always had 
high expectations for his players 
and the faith in our abilities that we 
could do some very special things. 
He was very good at getting our 


teams to set goals and work to- 
gether to achieve them.” 

As the night continued and the 
third set of the men’s match be- 
gan, the Eagles seemed to bottle 
up some of the night’s magic. The 
men’s volleyball team fought back 
from an 0-2 set disadvantage to 
win the match against George Ma- 
son; capping off an already unfor- 
gettable evening. 

“Tt was a very special night,” 
said Bock. “My old high school 
basketball and baseball coach Jack 
Dickey was in attendance. If I ever 
wanted to coach like anyone, it 
was Coach Dickey. He was a real 
teacher and a real coach.” 

It’s safe to say, just as Bock 
looked up to his former high 
school coach, so have many Ju- 
niata student athletes looked up to 
Bock. 
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By Patrick McEvoy 


After serving 14 years at Junia- 
ta, President Tom Kepple will be 
retiring following the 2012/2013 
school year. The presidential 
search committee has started the 
search for his replacement. 

The presidential search com- 
mittee members include Gerald 
Kruse, Wei-Chung Wang, Belle 
Tuten, Rob Yelnosky, Athena 
Frederick, Frank Pote, Gayle Pol- 
lack, Bud Wise, Mary White and 
student representative Rob Strauss. 
The committee started the process 
during this past summer, but did 
not have a committee meeting re- 
garding the search until September 
2011. 

The first step taken was the 
hiring of search consultant Stan 
Hales, from Academic Search, in 
early December. Hales will assist 
in creating the job profile for the 
next president of Juniata as well as 
aid in the recruiting process. 

The job profile is a six to eight 
page summary of what the com- 
mittee would like to see out of 
the next president. The profile in- 
cludes the current status of Juniata, 
the challenges and opportunities 
that currently exist at Juniata, as 
well as the type of person, both 
professional and personal charac- 
teristics, that Juniata is looking for 
in the next president. The commit- 
tee hopes to have the job profile 
completed by the end of February. 

Right now the search com- 
mittee is in what is known as the 
pre-search study. The search com- 
mittee has gathered information 
from the faculty, administration, 
students, and the Juniata commu- 
nity in order to accurately see what 
people want in the next president 
of Juniata. 

Lynn Cockett, associate profes- 
sor of communications said, “They 
have to know what they’re doing 
in the business sense. They have 
to be able to raise money. They 
have to be able to think creatively 
about higher education. Continue 
to work hard to grow our endow- 
ment.” 
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Juniata presidential search commences with open forum discussion 
Dialogue directed toward most sought-after professional, personal characteristics for Kepple’s replacement 
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Student government members gather in Neff Lecture Hall on Monday, Jan. 31, 2012 to ask questions and 
make suggestions about Juniata’s next president. This discussion was led by Dr. Stanton Hales, a search con- 


sultant for Academic Search. 


The search committee has pro- 
vided students, faculty, administra- 
tors and the community with many 
opportunities to voice their opin- 
ions and say what they want to see 
in the next president of Juniata. On 
Jan. 30 and 31, Hales spent both 
days gathering information on 
what people wanted from the next 
president. 

A lunch was held in which Hales 
went from table to table asking 
questions and getting feedback. 
There was also an Open Campus 
Forum in which students, faculty 
and members of the community 
could voice their opinions. Bud 
Wise, co-chair of the search com- 
mittee, said “We were thrilled to 
have the student input on Jan. 30 
and 31 to help shape the job pro- 
file.” 

Strauss feels that student input is 
crucial to the selection process. “T 


think it’s very important because 
without the students none of this 
would be here. The whole reason 
for college is to educate the stu- 
dents, so we want the students to 
be happy, we want the students to 
strive, we want to be able to bring 
in great students, and also maintain 
the students that we’ve been keep- 
ing here for all four years,” said 
Strauss. The committee wants to 
find a candidate that meets the cri- 
teria of the student body and will 


take the student voice into consid- 


eration when deciding on the next 
president. 

Elise Mihranian, sophomore, 
said “I think the next president 
of Juniata really needs to under- 
stand what we embody and what 
is important to both students and 
faculty. The next president should 
be someone who is willing to be- 
come part of our identity rather 


than make the college part of his.” 
At the open forum on Jan. 31, stu- 
dents that attended stated that find- 
ing a president that met the needs 
of the Juniata identity was impor- 
tant to them. 

Some students, like Anthony 
Glossner, sophomore, want a pres- 
ident that will show support to all 
clubs and hopefully eliminate the 
underfunding of clubs on campus. 
“T want a president who shows sup- 
port for underfunded clubs,” said 
Glossner.Nikki Halstead, a fresh- 
man, said “They need to be willing 
to take some risks, Continue being 
involved with the students, maybe 
even more so if possible.” 

At the open forum on Jan. 31, 


students expressed their apprecia- ° 


tion for President Kepple and his 
ability to connect with the student 
body and said they wanted to see 
that kind of mentality continue af- 


ter the choosing of the next presi- 
dent. 

Gathering student input is one of 
the main strategies the search com- 
mittee will use to create the job 
profile, and determine the criteria 
for possible candidates. 

Once the job profile is complete, 
there will be a period from March 
to early May when the commit- 
tee will publicly announce that 
President Kepple will be leaving 
following the 2012/2013 school 
year. There will be an advertise- 
ment in “The Chronicle of Higher 
Education.” “The search commit- 
tee’s goal is to be as transparent 
and communicative as we can, 
but without breaching the com- 
mitment to confidentiality in the 
search,” said Wise. 

The upcoming summer will be 
a recruiting period devoted en- 
tirely to finding and receiving in- 
formation on possible candidates. 
Hales and Academic Search will 
be selecting from a pool the pool 
of 2500-3000 candidates. Once 
school has gotten back into ses- 
sion and committee members have 
returned, the committee will meet 
and discuss the information Hales 
and Academic Search have gath- 
ered over the summer and narrow 
the list down to 12-20 candidates. 
The candidates that are selected 
will meet with the committee and 
answer a variety of questions that 
will allow the committee to select 
three finalists. 

Following the selection of the. 
three finalists, each candidate will 
visit campus for two days in Oc- 
tober and continue to meet with 
members of the committee as well 
as members of the community and 
answer any questions people might 
have. There will be open forums 
that people may attend to gather 
information on the three finalists 
as well. 

After the year-long process, the 
search committee hopes to have a 
final decision made by December, 
before the end of next year. For 
more information and periodic up- 
dates, see http://www.juniata.edu/ 
president/search/. 





Student body expresses opinions on 2012 U.S. presidential elections 
With Republican party nomination still up in the air, college community anticipates emergence of front-runner 


By Laura Bancroft 


The Presidential Election is a 
time in which political hopefuls 
may spill each other’s blood, bash 
each other’s views, and battle it 
out for the presidential position. 
Every four years this event comes 
around that occupies the headlines 
of newspapers and reports for 
months, bringing controversy and 
debate into conversations across 
the nation. 

During the last election, the 
United States saw more uproar and 
dispute in one election than they 
may have ever seen in previous 
ones. Two strong-willed female 
candidates, Republican Sarah Pal- 
in and Democrat Hillary Clinton, 
were up against the first African 
American candidate, Democrat 
Barack Obama. 

This time around, Republican 
candidates Mitt Romney, Newt 
Gingrich, Ron Paul and Rick San- 
torum are not only up against each 
other, but also declared Democrat- 
ic candidates Barack Obama and 
Randall Terry. 


Right now, leading Republican 
candidate Mitt Romney seems 
to have gained the most popular- 
ity and support from Republican 
voters considering he beat Newt 
Gingrich 31 percent to 26 percent 
in the GOP nomination. Though 
this was not a landslide win, recent 
polls have shown that Republican 
voters see Romney as a more sin- 
cere presidential hopeful in com- 
parison with Gingrich. 

On the liberal side of the elec- 
tion, leading Democratic candidate 
Barack Obama has decided to en- 
ter to the race once again, declar- 
ing himself a strong, Democratic 
competitor who will not give up 
without a fight. Four years ago, 
we saw him heavily influence the 
views held by not only Americans, 
but also people around the globe. 
He utilized an effective strategy, 
which helped him maintain his 
Democratic supporters and win 
over many Republicans as well. 
This came as a shock to govern- 
ment officials and the general pop- 
ulace alike. 

Candidates who are in the run- 
ning to be the next President 


dedicate all the time they have to 
campaigning their cause and win- 
ning over the votes of Americans 
across the nation. Campaigns are 
financed by public funding from 
the federal government for prima- 
ry and general elections. It is still 
early in the campaign process con- 
sidering the fact that Americans 
will not be casting their votes until 
early November. It is very impor- 
tant for each presidential candidate 
to be making himself and his goals 
as president known to the general 
populous of the country. 

Though this was the case four 
years ago during the 2008 Presi- 
dential Election, recent polls have 
shown that some Americans have 
grown increasingly frustrated with 
the ways Obama has dealt with 
certain government decisions and 
policies. Some think this will hurt 
his chances of re-election. Others 
hope that his success in the 2012 
campaign will provide all the an- 
swers American voters are cur- 
rently seeking. 

Voters and politicians are unable 
to predict the future, but America 
should hope that politicians will 


carry out their platforms. 

It is vital that any election is tak- 
en seriously, especially presiden- 
tial elections. Because Americans 
thrive under a democracy, the na- 
tion is able to contribute thoughts 
and opinions regarding the govern- 
ment and its policies. 

Young adults are the voice of 
the future. Juniata College students 
should recognize the importance of 
getting involved, being informed, 
representing their opinions, and 
defending their arguments. “You 
should know all the qualifications 
that a president should exhibit 
because your vote impacts many 
people,” said freshman Arielle 
Maines. 

“Tt’s important that students par- 
ticipate. in every election, not just 
this one in particular. But with an 
incumbent in President Obama 
running for re-election, it will cer- 
tainly be an exciting election. And 
students should care about poli- 
tics and the law and their rights as 
Americans. They should vote to 
represent their views,” said senior 
David Grim. 

Presidential candidates must 


make it their duty to address the 
main issues that are relevant across 
the United States. In the past year, 
America has experienced econom- 
ic trouble, the loss of jobs because 
of such economic turmoil, and a 
persistent battle over whether or 
not the war in Iraq should come 
to an end. “I think the general 
consensus of the public is that the 
economy is the biggest issue right 
now,” said Grim. 

There are many layers to any 
election and campaign, especially 
presidential ones. Politicians dedi- 
cate years of their lives in order 
to serve the American people, 
demonstrate good character, and 
to make sound decisions regard- 
ing laws and policies on behalf of 
the citizens of this nation. Ameri- 
can voters of all ages should stay 
knowledgeable and defend what 
they stand for politically. 

Grim said, “In general, making 
sure I’m informed in understand- 
ing that there’s a wide array of is- 
sues, not just what the media wants 
to portray the election as. There’s 
a lot more to it than just the sound 
bites and the clips.” 
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“SOPA” pushed to the back-burner, internet censorship still at large 


When Republican Representa- 
tive Lamar Smith originally pro- 
posed the Stop Online Piracy Act 
(SOPA) in late October of last 
year, the bill was quick to receive 
opposition from numerous legila- 
tors, companies, organizations, 
and websites. This legislature, if 
passed, would allow the United 
States law enforcement to combat 
the spread of copyrighted intel- 
lectual property as well as coun- 
terfeit goods over the Internet. In 
short, this act and others similar 
would grant the United States 
government the right to police 
the Internet, effectively under- 
mining the freedom that is Net 
Neutrality, which we. all have 
enjoyed since public internet pro- 
viders began to surface in the 
late 1980s. 

Through the efforts of web- 
sites such as Wikipedia, Reddit, 


Google and a multitude of other 
popular companies, an innumer- 
able amount of Americans learned 
of the dangers presented by SOPA 
and its counterpart PIPA, or the 
Protect IP Act. On January 18, 
2012, these websites and over 
7,000 others held 4 24-hour ser- 
vice blackout to protest these bills, 
offering options on their home 
pages for users to write to their lo- 
cal congressmen about stopping 
the bill. Having rallied the support 
of millions of Americans nation- 
wide, one by one the former sup- 
porters of the bill announced on 
their own various web-feeds that 
they would no longer stand behind 
SOPA. The consensus among 
many was that the bill was 
now dead and that the war had 
been won. 

While this massive protest- 
ing campaign may have stopped 
SOPA dead in its tracks, the United 
States government’s efforts to 
police the Internet have not dimin- 


ished in the slightest. On January 
19, 2012, the day after the blackout 
protest, The United States Justice 
Department seized and shut down 
the domains of Megaupload Limit- 
ed, an online file sharing company 
based out of Hong Kong. While 
Megaupload, like any other file 
sharing website, did contain its fair 
share of illegally pirated material, 
it is no question that there were just 
as many legitimate users on the 
website who used it for the legal 
purposes of storing personal files. 
However, in the eyes of the 
United States Justice Depart- 
ment, Megaupload was deemed 
“an organization dedicated to 
copyright infringement.” And just 
like that, with zero SOPA or PIPA- 
related bills having actually passed 
through Congress, a non-Ameri- 
can website with over 180,000,000 
registered members was seized 
and shut down. The company’s 
founder, German national Kim 
Dotcom, as well as three other 


Megaupload executives, were all 
arrested in New Zealand and ex- 
tradited to the United States. 

In a world where the German 
owner of a website operated out 
of Hong Kong can be arrested in 
New Zealand per the request of the 
United States, it is-plain to see that 
the days of true Internet freedom 
are numbered. Whether or not Kim 
Dotcom and his colleagues were 
guilty of the indictments alleged 
against Megaupload, the shutting 
down and seizure of a website 
that was a legitimate source of 
storage for millions of paying us- 
ers mirrors the exact censorship 
threats presented by the suppos- 
edly “dead” SOPA. The United 
States took down this website 
without a trial and without any 
new laws like SOPA even being 
in place. 

In response to the swift and 
trial-free termination of Megaup- 
load, a number of other file host- 
ing websites have shut down their 


services in fear of facing a similar 
fate. .While some larger hosting 
companies such as MediaFire 
and RapidShare have expressed 
an indifference to this incident, 
justifying the legitimacy of their 
businesses, smaller hosting sites 
such as FileSonic, FileServe, and 
Uploadstation have limited the 
functionality of their services and 
have removed sharing options. 

The free and open Internet that 
we have all grown up enjoying 
the fruits of seems to be approach- 
ing its last branches. Despite the 
outstanding efforts on the part of 
millions of American citizens to 
combat this censorship, the Unit- 
ed States government, with the 
gargantuan amount of monetary 
support from companies such as 
the Motion Picture Association 
of America and the Recording 
Industry Association of Ameri- 
ca, will not hesitate to continue 
pushing for the right to police 
the web. ; 





Presidential Perspective | Ask the Administration 





You have heard all the medi- 
cal reasons to quit smoking. And 
I know the impact is real having- 
watched a number of my friends 
and family pass away from the im- 
pact of lifelong smoking. But now 
there is another compelling reason 
to quit — you may not get a job! 
According to a recent article in the 
USA Today, “Baylor Health Care 
System, one of the Dallas area’s 
largest employers, has taken sev- 
eral savvy steps in its fight against 
smoking. It has offered free smok- 
ing-cessation programs to work- 
ers, made its campus smoke-free 
and slapped a health insurance sur- 
charge on employees who smoke.” 
Increased cost of health insurance 
should be a big incentive to stop. 


But Baylor has now gone one step 
further by no longer hiring smok- 
ers. Again, from the USA Today, 
“Baylor says that as a healthcare 
organization, it wants to practice 
what it preaches: discouraging 
one of the nation’s deadliest health 
habits.” In fact, today 21 states 
permit organizations to refuse to 
hire smokers. And other organi- 
zations like Georgia Power, Geis- 
inger Health System and Cleve- 
land Clinic have also stopped 
hiring smokers. While we have 
not yet banned smoking on cam- 
pus, Juniata protects those who do 
not smoke by banning smoking 
in buildings. In addition, we help 
smokers quit by providing cessa- 
tion resources through the Health 
and Wellness Center and Human 
Resources office. 

The message is clear — stop 
smoking now. Cigarettes are ex- 
pensive, you, and those .around 
you, are likely to have negative 
health effects from smoking, your 
health insurance may cost more 
and now you might not get that job 


pas 


Have a topic that you would 
like President Kepple to write 
about? Simply e-mail your sug- 
gestion to juniatian@juniata. 
edu. 





Censorship 








Cartoon by Jacqueline Barnett 


“What is the policy on students 
missing class due to serious ill- 
ness? How much school can they 
miss before they have to take a 
leave of absence?” 


When a student informs us of 
a serious illness we do every- 
thing possible to provide support 
and guidance to help the student 
through the situation. 

If it seems the student will be 
able to complete courses or com- 
plete a' reduced course load, we 
will work with the student and her/ 
his professors and advisors to pro- 
vide the support needed for suc- 
cess. We can also explore other 
options like incompletes. Each 
situation is unique and includes 
many variables like the timing of 
the semester, the seriousness of the 
illness, whether the student will be 
absent from campus, and the na- 
ture of the classes they are taking 
(do they have lab components that 
will be difficult to recreate, etc.) 
There is no ‘formal rule’ about 


when a student must take a leave 
of absence because of serious ill- 
ness. Instead we try to determine 
the best course of action for each 
student in the context of the partic- 
ular situation. The hope is that we 
help students complete a semester 
when that makes sense and won’t 
cause undue stress or a negative 
effect on their health. When it 
seems like the obstacles to suc- 
cessful completion of a particular 
semester are too high and will cre- 
ate a significant toll on the student 
academically, emotionally, and/or 
physically, we encourage the leave 
of absence. In situations like this, 
we often say “completing college 
is not a race. You want to do it as 
best you can.” 


-Dan Cook-Huffman, assistant 
dean of students 


Confused about something? Ask 
the administration! E-mail your 
suggestion to juniatian@junia- 
ta.edu. 


CORRECTIONS 


In issue 5 on December 8, 2011, the “Training room fixes bumps, 
bruises, and boo-boos” article had a misprint in a quote from ath- 
letic trainer Jeff Lydig. The statement from Lydig should have read, 
“Tt was a half court shot as time expired to win the game.” 


The Juniatian makes every effort to avoid errors in its articles. 
However, some mistakes will inevitably occur. The Juniatian will 
print a retraction for any printed, factual item proven to be in- 
correct. Readers who believe they have spotted an incorrect fact 
should e-mail juniatian@juniata.edu with “correction” in the 


subject line. 
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Juniata Theater Department Presents “Three Sisters” 
Chekhov play adaptation becomes a relatable experience for all audiences 


By ADAM LESCALLETTE 


The Juniata College theatre 
department is proud to present 
“Three Sisters,” the next play to 
be performed in the Suzanne von 
Liebig Theater. 

“Three Sisters” is a 1901 Rus- 
sian play by Anton Chekhov. It is 
a naturalistic play about three sis- 
ters who live in a provincial Rus- 
sian town but dream of returning 
to Moscow. Its main theme is the 
search for meaning and purpose in 
a constantly changing world. 

Junior Sara Deppenbrook, soph- 
omore Jessi Haggarty-Denison 
and sophomore Libby Casey play 
the roles of the sisters, Olga, Irina 
and Masha. 

The play also stars sopho- 
more Chris Ingersoll as Andrey, 
freshman Genevieve Boutilier as 
Natasha and junior Ben Mahan 
as Vershinin. 

Director KJ Sanchez gave in- 
sight into the show. “It’s prob- 
ably one of the top 20 plays of all 
time,” said Sanchez, “The acting 
is so genuine. It really represents 
life on stage.” 

When asked how “Three Sis- 
ters” differs from other plays, 
Sanchez said, “It requires attention 
from the audience.” The play has 
four acts and is three hours long, 
requiring a definite commitment 
from the audience. “It’s the oppo- 
site of today’s media,” said San- 
chez. 

The play is relatable and there- 
fore makes it an entertaining des- 
tination for any student. Many dif- 
ferent emotions are involved in the 
plot, providing an opportunity for 
the audience to connect with the 








JEFF BRUZEE/ JUNIATIAN 


Under the guidance of show director, KJ Sanchez, and stage manager, senior Jess Spirko, the cast and crew of 
the upcoming play “Three Sisters” rehearses on stage. The play will begin Feb. 16 2012 at 7:30 p.m. and run 
through Feb. 25. Check the Juniata webpage for more information. 


people onstage. 

According to Sanchez, “It rep- 
resents an honest and thorough 
examination of the human heart 
and what it means to be human.” 
With enough thought, the play 
might even inspire a re-evaluation 
of one’s life. 

Sanchez commented on the 
timelessness of the play, saying 
““Three Sisters’ is something that 
“doesn’t need to be contempo- 
rized,” even though it was written 
over a century ago. 

It takes a lot more time and 
effort to prepare a show than 
it might seem. Senior Jessica 
Spirko, the stage manager for the 
show, explained what went into 


the preparation. 

“Auditions started last semester, 
and rehearsals started the first day 
of this semester,” said Spirko. Re- 
hearsals take place weekly, Mon- 
day through Saturday. 

First, the actors spend a few 
weeks memorizing lines and per- 
fecting their performance. There 
are thirteen actors total. Spirko’s 
job is to organize and communi- 
cate cues between the actors, direc- 
tor and electricians. 

“This cast has been amazing. 
They’re extremely cooperative, 
respectful and fun,” said Spirko 
about her crew. “They make my 
job easy.” 

Even though the play itself is 


aged, Spirko said the actors bring 
a “slightly modern twist.” They 
bring their own character, even 
some humor, both naturally and 
on purpose. 

“You still feel connected [to 
the actors], even though it might 
be depressing at times,” said 
Spirko about Juniata’s rendition 
of “Three Sisters.” “They’re all 
extremely talented.” 

Josh Beckel ‘09 will also. be 
starring in the play, according 
to Spirko. 

Spirko commented on her posi- 
tion as stage manager. “It’s a fun 
process, everyone is always. very 
invested. It’s something I take 
pride in here,” said Spirko. 


Line memorization and acting 
are not all that goes into the pro- 
duction of such a play. Freshman 
Alex Heicher; one of the two mas- 
ter electricians for the show, gave 
some background to the technical 
aspects. As master electrician, it is 


’ his job to help hang, focus and run 


the lights, 

“We started hanging and setting 
up the lights about two weeks prior 
to the show. But the set took since 
the beginning of the semester to 
build,” said Heicher. 

While the actors are busy prac- 
ticing their acting, the tech crew is 
hard at work building everything 
and preparing the lights. 

Building a set and setting up 
lights is a lot of physical. labor. 
“The tech team never gets enough 
recognition for the amount of work 
we do,” said Heicher, “it’s disap- 
pointing to see most people per- 
ceive the lights and set as only the 
background of a show.” 

After the actors have finished 
their part, the tech crew must en- 
dure tech weekend, or the final 
stretch of technological prepara- 
tion before the performances. . 

Setting up a show really takes 
dedication from both sides of the 
theater crew. Everyone needs to be 
involved, cooperative, and ‘dedi- 
cated to the objective. 

Spirko spoke for the entire the- 
ater crew. “We really dedicate our- 
selves fully ... It’s gonna be a long 
one, but it’ll be worth it.” 

“Three Sisters” will be per- 
formed in the Suzanne von Liebig 
Theatre from Feb.16-18 and 23- 
25. General admission tickets cost 
$7 and student tickets cost $4. 





Things Happenin’ | Yodeling becomes mainstream 
Put a rubber on it, save money 





Hi everyone! My name is Jamie 
Collier. While I am a junior here at 
Juniata, this is my last year here. 
Next year, I am off to New York to 
study engineering. 

My favorite phrase is, “things 
happen” because it’s true: things 
do happen all the time. That’s life. 
Generally, I like random activi- 
ties. Whether it’s a simple, made 
up game, or something with more 
complex rules, anything that you 
can just get up and go do, I am all 
for. So from this, I like thinking 
about strange or unique uses for 
things, or ways to combine objects 
to make something unique. That 
is pretty much what this column 
will be about, and I am starting it 
off with 13 uses for a rubber band. 
Let’s get to it. 

A Universal Object Holder. 
This is a classic, which most of you 
probably already use a rubber band 
for. It just works: securing pen- 
cils, posters and even other rubber 
bands, it is the intended use for this 
practical object. 


A Distraction. 
Have you ever been stuck in a 


y} room or conversation looking for 


a way out? A rubber band could 
create the perfect diversion for you 


|| to escape. Next time, try it, and see 
| if you can get out of that awkward 
situation in style. 


A Hair Tie. 

Very unexciting use, but a rub- 
ber band can be useful to keep your 
hair in check when your hair band 
is MIA. 

A Finger Workout. 

I’m sure many of you work out, 
but most of you probably don’t 
exercise your most valuable tools: 
your fingers. So, go get a rubber 
band and get your fingers ripped in 
no time. 

A Wallet. 

Ina tight spot, a rubber band can 
hold together all your credit cards 
or money in a simple and secure 
fashion. This is great for those with 
bulky wallets, because it is prob- 
ably the most minimalistic wal- 
let you can find, and has a trendy 
hipster-esque fashion. 

Aid In Making Funny Faces. 

Wrap a rubber band around your 
face to distort it in ways you never 
thought were possible. Granted, it 
may be a little painful, but laughter 
is always worth it. 

Jewelry. 

It may not be the flashiest of 


> see BANDS page 10 


How this obscure genre is creeping its way up the charts 


Musical 





NICOLAI KUHLING fg 


Germany has stopped listening 
to its own music. Only 18 percent 
of the Top 100 songs in the Ger- 
man singles charts are German. In 
America, other than in my home 
country, 78 percent of the Top 100 
artists are genuine Americans, and 
virtually all songs are in English. 
Isn’t that a sad sign of poor appre- 
ciation of my rich German culture? 
Maybe even an indicator for a lack 
of national patriotism? 

Maybe Germany needs a regu- 
lation like our neighbors in France 
have. There, 40 percent of all songs 
on the radio have to be national, by 
law, to sustain the French language 
culture. Not a bad idea. If there’d 
be more German songs on the air 
in Germany, people would prob- 
ably buy more of it too. This way, 
Germany could get back to a more 
truly German charts list, like it was 
back in the 1970s. 

There’s something else that 
seems interesting: comparing 
American and German charts. 
Americans really seem to like—and 
buy-a lot of country songs. The 
German equivalent to that would 





be “volksmusik,” or folk music: 
traditional songs with German lyr- 
ics in common time (sometimes, 
even in waltz time). 

The artists are dressed in garbs, 
suits or ballroom-dresses. And 
most of them seem to be in their 
mid-life crisis, which doesn’t keep 
them from smiling broad bleached- 
teeth smiles continuously. Young 
teens are popular performers, too, 
because frankly, they look cute 
when they sing. So, there’s a good 
chance to make some money. All 
it takes is some mediocre singing 
and/or accordion skills and the 
willingness to commit social sui- 
cide among your peers. 

The audience for this genre is 
best characterized by their ad- 
vanced age. 54 percent of the 60- 
69 year olds say “Volksmusik” 
was their favorite music genre, 
according to MIZ, the German 
Center for Musical Information 
in Bonn. Among the age group 
of those older than 70, it’s even 
72.7 percent. 

Just like the American coun- 
try scene, the German folk music 
business has a high output. The 
typical music shows of this genre, 
broadcasted at prime time on Sat- 
urday evening and Sunday morn- 
ing at 11:00 on the state channels, 
regularly gain a market share of 
around 20 percent. No doubt, the 
data displays a highly popular 
genre within the German music 


market. Unfortunately, it indicates 
a big recruitment problem. 

Young people like me, ages 20- 
29, simply just don’t like it. Only 
5.1 percent admitted listening to 
traditional German music in the 
MIZ 2010 poll. Even worse, they 
make fun of it. I personally like 
to blast those-so called “grandpa- 
channels” on the radio in my car— 
because it’s a great way to annoy 
everybody in it. Except for when 
I’m giving my grandma a ride to 
one of her many doctors appoint- 
ments. Then I’m usually the one 
who’s most annoyed. 

Joking aside though, there is 
one subgenre of volksmusik that 
has always fascinated me: yodel- 
ing. It is definitely the part of Ger- 
man folk music that is derided 
most. But everybody who does not 
dread awkward stares should try it 
once. Preferably right now: yodel- 
adle-eedle-idle-odle. It’s tough, 
isn’t it? Admittedly, yodeling 
sounds ridiculous. 

Vicco von Biilow, also known 
as Loriot, a world famous German 
humorist, played with this fact in 
his sketch about a house wife, Frau 
Hoppenstedt, who does her “own 
thing” and gets a “Yodel Diploma” 
at a the newly founded local Yodel- 
ing School. There’s a version on 
Youtube with an English transla- 
tion, look it up; it’s genius. 


> see YODEL page 10 
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Coffee Shop Decor: Good or bad? 
Is it what draws you in, or what repels you? 





As the glass door swings open 
and chiming bells announce the 
arrival or departure of passerby, 
the crisp aroma of roasting coffee 
beans wafts past. Newcomers step 
into relief, whether from winter 
chill or summer haze, eager to re- 
charge from the day’s fatigue. The 
air is thick with the metallic whirr 
of grinders, conversation and 
muted Jack Johnson-esque acous- 
tics playing from hidden speakers. 
Brocade poufs and armchairs sur- 
round low chestnut tables, each 
supporting a myriad of caffein- 
ated delicacies. Demi, tall, grande, 
or for the connoisseur or severely 
sleep-deprived, venti. All kinds of 
people from various walks of life 
come to sip old favorites, partake 
of some easy-listening tracks or 
use free Wi-Fi. 

Over winter break, especially 
during the latter half, I spent a lot 
of time in coffee shops. Its dark- 
paneled allure is one that has won 
frequency with college students, 
sipping chai over textbooks and 
laptops, soccer moms wanting to 
catch their breath between prac- 
tice and music lessons or mid- 
dle schoolers desperate to eam 
cool points but whose taste buds 
haven’t yet come to appreciate an 
espresso or café au lait. 


T’ll admit to being one of those 
middle schoolers, but until this 
break I’d never fully understood 
what it is about coffee shops that 
make them so comfortable. It’s 
not the macchiato or loose-leaf tea, 
delicious as they are; these can be 
had anywhere, especially since the 
advent of those ingenious Keurig 
coffee machines. Nor was it the 
furniture; the same cushioned ex- 
perience can be easily provided at 
Ashley or IKEA from 10:00 a.m, 
to 9:00 p.m., plus weekends, The 
conversation and web browsing 
that occurs could even be con- 
ducted elsewhere, but there is just 
something about Panera Bread or 
Starbucks that provides a more in- 
viting backdrop for these activities. 
They all had something im com- 
mon, but it was a quality I couldn’t 
place until recently. 

One day, in Atlanta Bread over 
an overpriced bowl of lentil soup, 
I realized what it is that lends such 
a unique, distinguished warmth to 
coffee shops: the wall color. Often 
given trendy titles after some type 
of fruit or gourd, the wall colors in 
almost every one of these shops 
are muted, earth toned and often 
fairly putrid on their own. Sun- 
dried Kumquat, Butternut Squash, 
Dark Autumn Pear II. Eclectic, un- 
appetizing shades that can only be 
likened to vomit or other forms of 
bodily excrement. 

Maybe it’s a difference of opin- 
ion, but I’m not sure that these 
paint colors could be perceived 
as elegant in any other context. 
I haven’t really seen them any- 
where except in these shops. But 
for some reason, in a coffee shop, 
it seems to work. Maybe it’s be- 
cause of the combination with the 


rest of the décor. Or because of the 
memories made there: first meet- 
ings or reunions or just a simple 
reprieve from stressful times, with 
the same people you already see 
every day. : 

Some of my favorite memories 
have taken place in coffee shops: 
first dates, when an acquaintance- 
ship first shows potential to be- 


come something more significant. ” 


Three-hour catch up sessions with 
high school friends involving gos- 
sip from old classmates, crazy sto- 
ries from campus or if you’re at 
Standing Stone: board games. Or 
even just a solo venture: just me 
with my laptop or a few newspa- 
pers, siphoning foam off the top of 
my latte while writing, reading or 
simply recharging. 

Coffee shops have housed their 
share of unkind memories too: 
a neutral place to exchange re- 
hearsed dialogues of what did and 
didn’t work in a relationship, awk- 
ward meetings with friends who 
don’t feel like friends anymore or 
with whom the distance is simply 
too great to relate anymore. Or just 
a bad overpriced panini or bowl of 
rich soup that settles poorly and 
cramps your midsection to obliv- 
ion (God forbid I eat one more 
bowl of gourd soup that takes me 
a day and a half to recover from). 

Any and all coffee shop expe- 
riences can be vomit-inducing, 
whether in an indigestive way or 
pleasant, first-kiss-jitters type of 
way. But they’re still comforting 
with their dark paneling and com- 
fortable poufs and lounges. Coffee 
shops are appropriately decorated 
for the jitters they invoke, both 
physically and metaphorically. 


How these bands help in a sticky situation 


> from BANDS page 9 


jewelry choices, but it is a good 
way to keep an extremely useful 
object close by. Keep it as a brace- 
let or a necklace. Just be sure you 
have a big enough rubber band be- 
fore trying to use one around your 
neck. 

A Ball. 

If you happen to have hundreds 
or thousands of rubber bands, you 
can use them together to make a 
bouncy ball. Just bundle a few to- 
gether, or use a small ball to start 
your rubber band ball, and soon 
you will have something that every 
kid dreams of owning. 

To Hang Things. 

This is especially useful if you 
have ceiling tiles. You can secure 
the rubber band under one of the 
tiles and hang things from it. Great 


for a college dorm. 

An Object Identifier. 

Have you ever had your drink 
at a social gathering lost in a sea 
of other drinks? If you have your 
nifty rubber band bracelet, you can 
attach it to your drink, and you will 
know which one is yours. Never 
lose things in the crowd again. 

An iPod Holder. 

If you like running while listen- 
ing to music you probably know 
how much iPod cases can be. As 
an inexpensive alternative you can 
use a few rubber bands to secure 
your iPod to your body. Not only 
can you secure an iPod to your 
body with a couple of these cheap 
rubbers, but you can also use a few 
around the edges of your iPod for 
protection, 

Make Your Own Spork. 

Simply use a rubber band to se- 
cure a spoon and a fork by each 


end, and you can have what you 
have always wanted. 

The ability to eat two types of 
food with one utensil is highly 
underrated these days. Give it a 
try and experience the beauty of 
the spork. Hey, you might even 
be able to work a knife into your 
fancy utensil designs. 

And of Course...A Slingshot. 
As you all know, a rubber band 
happens to be a perfect object for 
catapulting things across the room. 
Or you can even fling the rubber 
band itself. Either way it is a blast 
and brings you back to your child- 
hood of pestering your friends and 
family. 


That is all I have for now. There 
are obviously many other ways a 
rubber band can be used. Go ahead 
and get creative with it. You never 
know what you might find. 





Jodelmusik: For adults or for young people? 


> from YODEL page 9 


As funny as this may seem, the 
origin of yodeling lies in utility. In 
the Alps, when people had to herd 
their cows in heights well over 
3,000 feet, and before the rise of 
communication technology, yodel- 
ing served as a way to communi- 
cate over long distances from crest 
to crest. 

For example, when the weather 
conditions seemed to change and 
threaten a safe descent. Back then, 
the funny random syllables had 
meaning. 

Now, there are slight signs that 


yodeling might become cooler 
again, as music. Swiss yodel art- 
ist Christiné Lauterburg yodels 
almost traditionally to oriental 
sounds and percussion, sometimes 
even E-Guitars. 

Produced with lots of hall and 
old fashioned drums mostly, she 
is creating a completely unheard 
relaxing kind of music. 

In Switzerland, some of her col- 
laborations with other artists al- 
ready charted. She has contributed 
to 24 albums, some of which are 
available on Amazon and iTunes. 
HER newest album, a collabora- 
tion with Barbara Berger, is called 


“Voodoo-Jodel.” Sounds cool, 
doesn’t it? 

Given the large popularity of 
country music in the American 
charts, there might be a chance 
for the yodel to rise again, due to 
its success in Germany. Also, we 
have found ways to communicate 
in the Alps without learning the art 
of yodeling. 

Yet, it is amazing what a big im- 
pact this underrated subgenre of 
German folk music has, once you 
take a closer look. It unfolds its 
true artistic value as soon as you sit 


down and listen to it. 


But yes, it sounds hilarious. 
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Valentine’s Day wor- 


thy romances in film 
Is it brains, looks or even both 
that brings a couple together? 





One of the paradoxes of film 
criticism is the disparity between 
acknowledged and perceived 
masterpieces. Thus, when writ- 
ing the holiday special of my 
column, I was faced with the 
problem of writing a feature on 
the best cinematic romance. If I 
had to sample the readership, the 
responses would cover all of the 
acclaimed classics: “The Note- 
book,” “Gone With the Wind” and 
the adaptations of the loathsome 
Jane Austen novels. However, 
these standards exert a pressure 
on the critic whose tastes run to 
the contrary, and does not want 
to allocate the title of favorite to a 
film that is not part of my personal 
canon. As a result, today’s con- 
fession - my favorite cinematic 
romance - will prove somewhat 
shocking to those unacquainted 
with me. 

My favorite onscreen romance 
was in a terrific film called, “A 
Scandal in Belgravia.” Before 
proceeding, I have to suppress 
the inevitable fires that will erupt 
about the medium of the selection. 
It is easy to decry the decision on 
the grounds that it is not a film, in 
the traditional sense. “A Scandal 
in Belgravia” is the first episode 
in series 2 of the BBC program, 
“Sherlock.” However, there are 
two aspects of it that confirm its 
status as a film. 

The first aspect is the run 
time: while traditional _ pro- 
grams run anywhere from 22 
to 45 minutes, “... Belgravia” 
runs 89 minutes, the run time 
of a standard feature length 
film. Supplementing the valid- 
ity of the run time is the fact that 
the creative: team has repeat- 
edly acknowledged that the epi- 
sodes are made as films, instead 
of episodes. 

“A Scandal in Belgravia” is 
a retelling of the Arthur Conan 
Doyle novella “A Scandal in 
Bohemia.” “... Belgravia” de- 
picts Sherlock Holmes (Benedict 
Cumberbatch) trying to acquire 
a cellular phone owned by domi- 
natrix Irene Adler (Laura Pulver) 
that contains information that is 
compromising to the crown and 
national security. During their 
first encounter, Holmes fulfills 
his objective, but loses to Adler. 
It may come as a surprise that 
the defeat marks the formation of 
a romance. For Holmes, whose 
intelligence is depicted as alien- 
ating, Adler is a welcomed dis- 
traction, as her intelligence rivals 
his own. 

Intimacy between the two is de- 
fined primarily on the intellectual 
plane, instead of the physical. This 
deviation from the overused for- 
mula is refreshing and appropriate 
for the characterization. On one 
hand, there is Sherlock Holmes, 
a detective. His way of sleuthing 
almost seems like voyeurism: in 
“Blue Velvet,” Laura Dern’s char- 
acter asks Jeffrey Beaumont (Tom 


McLaughlin) if he is “a detective 
or a pervert.” This line of dialogue 
encapsulates almost all of the de- 
tective fiction, starting from Oe- 
dipus and reaching Jake Gittes in 
“Chinatown.” 

However, this retelling of 
the Sherlock Holmes canon 
reinforces its thesis: knowl- 
edge. can be acquired not from 
the invasion of privacy, but rath- 
er, through observation. When 
Holmes is introduced to Adler 
through glossy 8x1lls from her 
website, he finds himself in the 
position of his associate, John 
Watson, and the audience. Here, 
pleasures of the flesh represent the 
territory he has not tread before: 
his unfamiliarity is not through 
ethics or morals, but rather, the 
lack of science behind the indus- 
try. Pleasure is an abstraction, 
something that cannot be quanti- 
fied, not matter how hard the sci- 
entific community tries. 

On the other end of the relation- 
ship is Adler. She is a woman who 
has made a life out of fulfilling the 
socially unacceptable impulses of 
her clients, and is constantly ac- 
quiring and utilizing information 
from her occupation. She uses her 
observations to acquire informa- 
tion that is restricted by society or 
the government. Adler is the in- 
version of Sherlock Holmes: her 
mystery is continually renewed 
with each client: how, and what 
information can I extract from this 
individual? Desperation drives 
clients to her as it does to Holmes; 
at the end of the day, solving a 
murder, or having someone fulfill 
one’s most depraved torture fan- 
tasy are two sides of a coin. The 
contract between the client and 
information seeker-supplier is 
monetary and secret. 

As a result, what sounds like 
an impossible romance becomes 
viable due to the connecting tis- 
sues shared between the profes- 
sions and personalities. Thus, the 
screen time shared between the 
two individuals is as potent as that 


‘allocated to any of the other cel- 


ebrated lovers in cinema. One ter- 
rific sequence has the two of them 
determining the cause of a death. 
The interplay between them pos- 
sesses a fluidity unseen in most ro- 
mances, as there are no whimsical 
declarations of love (or thank- 
fully, anyone writing their lover’s 
name on tree bark,) but a beautiful 
progression as they release they 
summon the best aspects of each 
other. 

He causes her to emerge 
from the veil over her intel- 
ligence that is imposed by the 
gender expectations of her pro- 
fession: while she is the one in 
charge, she cannot appear to be 
mentally superior to her clients, 
even though she manipulates 
them. She, on the other hand, dis- 
solves the self-imposed barrier 
over his emotions, and causes him 
to love, a reaction that paints the 
future betrayal and reaction even 
more beautifully. 

Now, there will always be cult 
romances like I mentioned earlier 
in “The Notebook,” for example, 
but when you really look at it, 
nothing even comes close to the 
Sherlock romance here. 
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As we approach the fifth week 
of classes, students and profes- 
sors alike are probably in need 
of a good laugh. But, what is 
it about laughing that feels so 
good? 

Laughter works a myriad of 
ways. Laughter has been shown 
to increase blood flow by caus- 
ing blood vessels to dilate. In do- 
ing so, the blood vessels release 
nitric oxide, which helps reduce 
cardiovascular inflammation — a 
key cause of cardiovascular dis- 
ease. With increasing amounts 
of stress today, cardiovascular 
disease is on the rise and one of 
the leading causes of death in the 
USS. To think that laughing could 
help reduce your chances is mind- 
blowing! 

Like exercise, laughing re- 
leases endorphins, which give 
the person laughing a feeling of 
well-being. In addition to this, 
however, endorphins also act as 
a pain depressant, which means 
that laughing can actually help 
dull physical pain. 

Also, when a person is stressed, 
the body responds by releasing a 
steroid hormone called cortisol. 
While a little is good, too much 
can hamper immune system func- 
tion, decrease bone mass, and in- 
crease blood sugar. Laughter helps 
reduce cortisol levels, as well as 
boost the production of anti-bod- 
ies, so the immune system ben- 
efits twofold. 

While genuine laughter results 
from happiness and comedy, you 
can also trick yourself into think- 
ing that you are happy, because 
the human brain cannot tell the 
difference between fake laughter 
and genuine laughter. As a result, 
you should feel better. 


This strange phenomenon has 
been used to create fitness and 
wellbeing programs that imple- 
ment the benefits of laughing. 

Laughter Yoga, which combines 
laughing for no reason and deep 
breathing, was developed in 1995 
by Indian physicians Dr. Madan 
and Madhuri Kataria. Today, there 
are over 6,000 Social Laughing 
Clubs in sixty countries around the 
world. 

Like smiling, laughter is con- 
tagious. These Social Laughing 
Clubs begin by asking participants 
to make eye-contact. After a few 
minutes, laughter results, melt- 
ing the interpersonal tension in 
the group. After an hour or so of 
laughing, participants leave feeling 
happy and rejuvenated. 

These exercises are now be- 
ing implemented into prison and 
hospital systems throughout In- 
dia, Europe and the U.S. as a 
method of stress reduction and 
management. In fact, the movie 
“Patch Adams” came out in 1998, 
documenting the true story of Dr. 
Hunter Adams, the doctor who 
founded the Gesundheit Institute — 
anon-profit organization dedicated 
to an alternative type of health 
care. 

Patients are treated with com- 
passion, like friends of the doctors 
and health staff. At the center of 
the free treatment is the ideal that 
laughter can ease pain. Since its 
conception in the late 1960s, the 
Gesundheit Institute has treated 
thousands of patients and its prac- 
tices have been adopted by over 
sixty countries. Something must 
be working, right? 

When you feel yourself getting 
stressed, just laugh it off. Call up 
a friend or watch your favorite 
comedy. Or even better, watch 
your favorite comedy with a 
funny friend! It doesn’t matter how 
you do it, the point is simply that 
you do it. 

So live a little — find humor in 
eveyrthing, and laugh a lot. Don’t 
believe me? Look it up on You- 
Tube. Trust me, you’ll laugh. And 
right there’s your start! 
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Another chapter has been writ- 
ten in the long-running series of 
Huntingdon’s downtown _ busi- 
nesses. The old buildings, many 
displaying National Register of 
Historic Places plaques, occasion- 
ally close down, change hands and 
open up again as a new business. 

Last year, the building at 4th and 
Penn street, formerly occupied by 
the Bric-A-Brac Café, re-opened 
as The Daily Scoop, an ice cream 
shop, soup & sandwich café and 
newsstand. The Daily Scoop is a 
great addition to the downtown. 
For example, it’s a wonderful 
place to pause and get a sandwich 
while awaiting a train at the nearby 
Amtrak station. Better still, it’s 
within an easy walk of both of the 
delightful parks of Huntingdon. 
Even a sloth could get ice cream 
from The Daily Scoop and still 
make it 3 blocks to the entrance to 
Portstown Park before it melts! 

So, for a store sandwiched be- 
tween Boxer’s Café and Mimi’s, 
what does The Daily Scoop offer 
to make it appealing to passing 
customers? Well, it has a rotating 
menu of various sandwiches, all of 
which are made fresh right in front 
of you. They include anything 
from a chicken salad to a Reuben, 
from feta and vegetables to a very 
Italian-style sub. Baked goods like 
bagels, muffins and giant cupcakes 
are also available. You may have 
tasted The Daily Scoop’s soups 
at various community events that 
they contribute to, and the locals 
highly recommend them. 

For drinks, you can choose from 
coffee, tea, hot chocolate, Pepsi 
sodas and even the old-fashioned 
Big Ben’s sodas. When was the 
last time you had a soda with a 
short ingredients list where you 
can pronounce each ingredient? I 
highly recommend Big Ben’s, and 
not just because I’m a transplant 
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from an era when metal bottle caps 
and “deposit bottles” that can be 
returned for a small refund were 
central to the everyday scene. 

But don’t think for a moment 
that The Daily Scoop is just a take- 
out joint. When you see the lovely 
interior, you’ll want to stay long af- 
ter your food is gone! The building 
has a timeless charm to it, from the 
silvery metal ceiling tiles to the old 
soda bottles and other vintage café 
décor. While you’re there, check 
out the knitted items displayed 
next to the ice cream bar. 

They have several nifty items 
on sale, ranging from purses to gi- 
ant checkerboards. You can also 
wander back to an interesting little 
artists’ mall in the back half of the 
building, displaying all sorts of 
crafts. I was most captivated by the 
carved walking sticks, including a 
squirrel eating corn on the cob, all 
carved into the top of one piece of 
wood! If you’re not the wander- 
ing type, you can take a seat at the 
tables, the booths, or one of the 
couple of bar stools. 

The Daily Scoop also has a 
pretty good selection of newspa- 
pers available for sale. You may 
even find a paper you used to read 
back home. “The Philadelphia In- 
quirer” and “USA Today” both sell 
for $1.00 per issue, and you can 
pick up the “Washington Post,” 
“Tribune-Review” and the “Patri- 
ot-News,” each costing $0.75. Lo- 
cal papers like “The Huntingdon 
Daily News,” “Altoona Mirror” 
and “Centre Daily Times” all cost 
just $0.50. There are two free pub- 
lications, too: “The Earth News” 
and the “Women’s Journal.” That 
should be plenty of reading mate- 
rial to last you well past the end of 
your food. : 

But rather than walk out when 
you’re done your meal, get some 
ice cream! At just $2.50 for a gen- 
erous bowl or cone, you can hardly 
go wrong with the delicious frozen 
treats. I’ve tasted such interest- 
ing flavors as Pumpkin Pie, Black 
Raspberry and Cheesecake, and 
I’ve loved every one of them. I 
mentioned before that The Daily 
Scoop is convenient to the local 
parks, so if this year’s turbulent 
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Laughyourwaytohealth Get your chicken soup at The Daily Scoop 
A fun, easy way to stayinshape _ Enjoy coffee and 


a newspaper right next to the parks 


weather throws us another unsea- 
sonably-summery curveball, head 
for The Daily Scoop and order 
yourself a taste of frozen sum- 
mer joy. Then you can either cross 
the 4th Street bridge to get to the 
developing park on the edge of 
Smithfield, or walk west on Penn 
Street for 3 blocks, until you see an 
arched passage under the railroad 
tracks. This leads to Portstown 
Park, where I took my I.T. team, 
ice cream in hand, after a business 
meeting at our nearby client com- 
pany. So if anyone saw some crazy 
guy in a suit and fedora on the 
swingset with ice cream in hand, 
that was me. And you may just go 
slightly crazy over the ice cream at 
The Daily Scoop. It’s truly amaz- 
ing! 


Walking Directions: The fast- 
est way downtown is the second 
alley away from campus (and of 
course it’s safe, it’s Huntingdon). 
Head west from campus, crossing 
Moore and Mifflin Street. Turn left 
halfway from Mifflin to Washing- 
ton and follow the alley straight 
until it ends at 8th and Washing- 
ton. Cross carefully to the opposite 
comer and walk down the hill on 
8th Street before turning left onto 
Penn. Follow Penn east about 4 
blocks, crossing to the south side 
when you can. The Daily Scoop 
will be on your right just before 
you reach 4th Street. Expect a 
25-minute walk. 


Driving Directions: Follow 
Moore Street south from campus, 
left around the bend at 9th Street 
and tuming right on 7th when 
Moore becomes one-way against 
you. Continue straight past 2 traf- 
fic lights and turn left onto Penn 
Street. Watch out for on-street 
parallel parking on your right. If 
you get to 4th Street and haven’t 
parked, you can either turn left, 
then right into the metered lot 
across from the Library (for con- 
ventional parking spaces), or turn 
right then right again and look for 
free parallel parking on Allegheny 
Street. 


You won’t be sorry! 





Environmental activism can be dangerous and ineffective 
How environmentalist actions affect not only the Earth, but the community 





© PAT OELSCHLAGER 


Ever been hit in the face with 
a twelve-foot long piece of a bro- 
ken sawmill blade? Or had your 
home destroyed by a flood of 
black sludge? Neither one sounds 
like very much fun. And both 
are results of extreme actions of 
people or groups involved in en- 


vironmental issues surrounded 
by controversy. 
Many people have strong opin- 


ions on environmental issues. But 
some people’s opinions are so 
strong that they lead to actions that 
actually end up harming others. 

In several Oregon old-growth 
forests, some extreme environ- 
mentalists cared so much about 
saving the trees that they sank 
metal spikes into timber that 


was surveyed to be cut, hoping 
to stop timber companies from 
harvesting the trees because of 
safety concerns. 

Even after mill workers like 
George Alexander were severely 
injured when saw blades hit spikes 
in the logs and broke, the timber 
companies continued to log in ar- 
eas where trees had been spiked by 
environmental activists. 

The problem with this approach 
is that the activists’ “enemies” in 
the environmental war, the timber 
companies, were not dissuaded 
from cutting the trees down. 

Even after Alexander’s injury, 
and many more became common, 
old-growth forests continued to 
be timbered. The only difference 
is that many of the activist groups 
who still endorsed tree spiking de- 
clared that the injuries potentially 
caused by their activities were a 
necessary cost to save the trees. 
This caused them to lose much of 
the credibility they had as they es- 
sentially declared trees more valu- 


able than human lives. 

While protecting the environ- 
ment is incredibly important, my 
views differ greatly from those 
who hold nature sacred, placing it 
above humanity and proclaiming 
our worthlessness in comparison. 
What many of those people often 
forget is that people are part of the 
environment too. 

We are all tied to the environ- 
ment and each other. And to me, 
it makes little sense to declare “the 
environment” more valuable than 
human lives, since people are a 
part of our environment as well! 

With all this said, I do not be- 
lieve we should ignore pressing 
environmental issues. But, I am 
saying that we should consider the 
consequences of the ways in which 
they are addressed. 

When extreme environmental 
activists take rash actions to for- 
ward their cause and harm oth- 
ers in the process, they also harm 
themselves and those trying to ad- 
dress issues in legitimate ways by 


destroying their reputation. With- 
out the respect of your opponents 
and, more importantly, the public, 
it is very difficult to make progress 
in forwarding your cause. 

But these activities will never 
be stopped and the companies will 
never be held responsible if envi- 
ronmental activists cannot create a 
positive image for themselves, win 
public support, and focus their ac- 
tions in the right direction. 

As shown in the case of Alexan- 
der, who almost lost his head to a 
flying saw blade after cutting into 
a spiked tree, all people involved in 
some sort of environmental injus- 
tice are not the “enemy,” as many 
activists make them out to be. 

Alexander was just an aver- 
age guy working at a saw mill, 
trying to make money to support 


. his family. 


Later in interviews, he revealed 
that he himself disliked the timber 
company for which he worked as 
the activists trying to shut it down. 
He stated that he had no desire to 


destroy Oregon’s old-growth for- 
ests; he just wanted to earn a liv- 
ing. But because of extreme activ- 
ist views, he almost lost the life he 
was trying to make for himself. 

The spiking of trees in Oregon’s 
old-growth forests focused on di- 
rect action, hoping to generate di- 
rect results. 

But this direct action had high 
consequences for people like Alex- 
ander, and, as a result, for the repu- 
tation of the environmental groups 
involved. 

Luckily, not all environmental 
groups are so extreme in their ap- 
proaches. But as the saying goes, 
it only takes one bad apple to ruin 
the bunch. 

The sooner environmental 
groups can unite under a more 
moderate approach that gains pub- 
lic support and places focus on the 
injustices caused by greedy corpo- 
rations, rather than their own radi- 
cal antics, the sooner we can make 
strides toward justice for the envi- 
ronment and the people in it. 
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BiggerisnotbetterforJCWB 


Women’s basketball clinches homecourt advantage 


By Dimitri Ross 





One would think that when the 
Juniata Women’s basketball team 
lost the Landmark Conference 
player of the year, a D3Hoops. 
com All-Mid-Atlantic Region 
third team selection and an ECAC 
South All-star Second team selec- 
tion, a drop-off from the previous 
season would be likely. 

However, despite losing Jen 
Hnatuck and failing to return any 
six footers, the 11th ranked Eagles 
have actually exceeded last year’s 
win total with a 23-1 record and 
their playoff outlook seems as 
promising as ever, 

“T had people come up and tell- 
ing me we weren’t going to be 
good this year because we didn’t 
have a six footer down low and we 
were young,” senior guard Ashton 
Bankos said. 

“I knew we were going to be 
good and prove everyone wrong. 
We just worked hard from day 
one and we were ready to show 
people that: just because we 
don’t have a six footer doesn’t 
mean we can’t go out and run 
our conference.” 

Bankos and her teammates 
are undefeated in 13 conference 
games with their final regular sea- 
son matchup coming Saturday, 
Feb. 18 at Susquehanna. 

Many of the players feel like los- 


ing their star center, Jen Hnatuck, 
may actually be propelling them 
to previously unreached heights 
this season. 

Sophomore Kate McDonald is 
one of those players. 

“T think we are more versatile 
because we don’t have a bigger 
girl who slows us down,” McDon- 
ald said. “We’re quicker than a lot 
of teams we play. It’s more of a 
running game and that’s when we 
are best.” 

“We don’t have anyone sitting in 
the paint,” Bankos said. “It really 
opens the court up for our guards 
driving to the basket. And when 
we drive to the basket it opens up 
outside shots.” 

Head Coach Danny Young- 
Uhrich likes what the smaller 
lineup has done for her team, but 
did not necessarily choose to have 
such few post players. 

“You see very few bigs on our 
[recruiting] board. If you’re six 
feet tall and can chew gum and run 
up the court you are going to get 
a scholarship,” Young-Uhrich said. 
“But I would rather have too many 
guards than too many bigs. Bigs 
are only as good as their guards 
make them.” 

The trend of playing a small 
lineup may be catching on. 

“Tt seems like at all levels that 
post demanding the ball is al- 
most non-existent. The game 


is changing. It’s more versatil- 
ity. I did not think our game was 
going to be so perimeter ori- 
ented. But that’s how it evolved 
and that’s what’s successful for us 
and it’s hard to matchup to that,” 
Young-Uhrich said. 

With their running style Ju- 
niata clinched homecourt advan- 
tage in the Landmark Conference 
playoffs with two wins this 
past weekend against Catholic 
and Goucher. 

The Eagles are now in the posi- 
tion they wanted to be in at the be- 
ginning of the year and accept the 
good and the bad that comes with 
their success. 

“Tt’s a lot-of pressure being un- 
defeated in the conference and 
playing in front of a full crowd,” 
Young-Uhrich said. “There’s a re- 
sponsibility that comes with it and 
I think it hurts us a little.” 

That pressure will not be lifted 
as Juniata continues their ascent 
up the rankings and seeks a second 
consecutive Landmark Confer- 
ence championship. 

“T think the big thing is we 
have homecourt advantage and it 
definitely is an advantage,” Young- 
Uhrich said. 

The high expectations are build- 
ing as the playoffs approach. 

“Honestly, no one can take it 
from us. If we lose it’s going to-be 
because we beat ourselves. If we 
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Sophomore Jordan Hileman fastbreaks in an Eagles victory over Goucher 
College on Feb. 11. They are currently ranked 11th in the nation and will 
host Moravian in the Landmark Conference semifinals on Wed, Feb. 22. 


keep playing the way we are play- 
ing no one-should be able to stop 
us,” Bankos said. 

“We are definitely beating a lot 
of good teams by a substantial 
amount and we are really playing 
well together toward the end of the 
season,” McDonald said. 

Setting goals for the rest of the 
season is difficult at this point be- 
cause being a nationally ranked 


team and in contention for a run in 
the national tournament is unprec- 
edented for the blossoming wom- 
en’s basketball program. 

“T think it would be awesome if 
we could make it far in the NCAA 
tournament—sweet 16, I don’t 
know,” freshman Kelsey Livoti 
said. “We have a big target on our 
back. We have to look at. it one 
thing at a time.” 





Men’s basketball poised for historic season 


Eagles currently second in conference; prepare to play for first Landmark Championship 


By CAMERON ANDREW 


Lately the women’s _basket- 
ball team has been getting all 
the attention with their historic 
season. However, the men’s 
side is also making a run for 
their best season in program his- 
tory and a potential Landmark 








Conference Championship. 

The team is currently sitting in 
second place with an in-confer- 
ence record of 9-4 and overall re- 
cord of 17-7. However, their final 
games are the most important of 
the season. 

“These next games are about as 
important as it gets,” Head Coach 





Greg Curley said. “And I think 
that’s what is exciting about it.” 
“Tm just really excited for the 
guys, and I hope they go out and 
take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity that they have created for 
themselves, and that’s what I keep 
telling them,” Curley said. 
The players also recognize the 
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Senior Dan Sekulski takes a free throw in Saturday's game versus Goucher College. The Eagles went on to win the 
game 67-49. Their next game will be at Susquehanna University on Feb. 18, which will decide Landmark seeding. 





importance of their final games 
and, for some, it is the last time 
they will have a chance to compete 


ina setting like this. 


Senior Dan Sekulski is in the 
final stages of his collegiate bas- 
ketball career, and is playing 
for an opportunity he has never 
had before. 

“They are probably the most 
important games that I have ever 
played in,” Sekulski said. 

_ With important games in the 
future the team was ready and ex- 
cited to be in high-pressure games 
in front of the Juniata home crowd. 

When asked about the team 
mentality headed into the home 
games Sekulski said, “Hungry, 
we are all excited, we are all ready 
to go, we have spent the last two 
weekends on the road and we are 
ready to play in front of everybody 
at home,” 

“Our mentality is that as long as 
we play our game we will always 
give ourselves a chance to win 
each game and we have proved 
that all season long,” junior guard 
Alex Raymond said. 

The Eagles did take advantage 
of two such opportunities on Feb. 
10 and Feb. 11, securing wins over 
Catholic University of America 
and Goucher College respective- 
ly. These wins clinched the sec- 
ond seed in the conference and at 
least one home game in the confer- 
ence playoffs. 

Now, being a step closer toward 
the Landmark Conference play- 
offs, the Eagles can start thinking 
about goals that they set for them- 
selves at the beginning of the year. 

“Our goal the whole time has 


been to win the Landmark cham- 
pionship,” Curley said. “And that 
hasn’t changed, but it is just get- 
ting more and more exciting as we 
continue to create opportunities for 
ourselves where that is realistic.” 

Raymond reiterated the words 
of his coach when he said, “The 
goal for our team is the same as it 
was all year, which is to win a con- 
ference championship.” 

Winning the Landmark Confer- 
ence is something Sekulski has yet 
to accomplish in his career and do- 
ing so in his final season would be 
a great way to end a stellar career. 

“Tt would mean a lot to me hon- 
estly, I know it is just DI basket- 
ball, but the amount of work and 
time that you put into it, just every 
athlete in general putting the time 
in and coming out with a champi- 
onship is amazing,” Sekulski said. 
“And doing that in my last season, 
probably the last time I’ll be play- 
ing for a collective team, would re- 
ally mean a lot.” 

When asked about the team’s 
chances of winning the Land- 
mark Conference Curley said, “If 
we continue to improve upon the 
focus and energy we have played 
with, if we continue to draw 
from our work ethic and our atti- 
tude and add a little execution in 
there, I think we can be as good 
as anybody in the league and 
we have as much of a chance as 
anybody else.” 

The Eagles play their final reg- 
ular season game on Feb. 18 at 
Susquehanna University, and the 
Landmark conference semi-finals 
and finals are on Feb. 22 and Feb. 
25 respectively. 
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New NCAA DIII conference, new young players, new opponents ... no problem 


By Ros Scaurz 


Men’s volleyball has begun its 
first season in the newly formed 
Continental Volleyball Confer- 
ence (CVC) and started off with an 
overall 8-4 record. 

This is one of the new NCAA 
division II men’s volleyball con- 
ferences and will pit the Eagles 
against different opponents as 
well as fewer DI schools as in 
previous seasons. 

This change of conference is 
only one of the factors that the men 
believe will make them tougher 
and prepare them for the end of the 
season and a possible playoff run. 

“The transition into the new 
conference is probably the tough- 
est for the seniors simply because 
for the last three years, we’ve been 
accustomed to having multiple D1 
opponents on our schedule,” said 
senior outside hitter Mike Kraft. 

“This year, we only have a few 
D1 opponents due to regulations 
on the number of games that need 
to be played within your own con- 
ference in order to be eligible for 
the National tournament,” said 
Kraft. Head coach Kevin Moore 
also feels the change of conference 
has impacted the team. 

“We are able to use more sub- 
stitutions so we are learning to 
adjust our style and game plan,” 
said Moore. 

“The other change we are learn- 
ing to adjust to is the new libero 
tule, we used to designate the li- 
bero for the set, now we designate 
them for the match.” 

In addition to the change of con- 
ference, another challenge the Ea- 
gles face this season is the addition 
of new, young players; however, 
they feel this is largely beneficial 
because it adds depth. 

“1 think the combination of 
experience and youth is mixing 
well,” said Moore. “They [the 
seniors] are doing a great job of 
demonstrating patience. One of the 
hardest parts of being a leader on 
the team is not hovering over or 


overwhelming the freshmen,” said 
Moore. The freshmen, too, have 
their own adjustments to make. 

“The biggest adjustment for me 
from high school to college volley- 
ball was the amount of time it con- 
sumes and the speed of the game,” 
said freshman volleyball player, 
Paul Kuhn. 

“I struggled a little at first 
with this but I feel as though I 
am improving and will continue 
to improve.” 

In contrast to the freshmen’s 
learning curve, the seniors have 
found additional drive in their final 
season in the blue and gold. 

“Having a taste of winning a 
National Championship my fresh- 
man year makes that feeling even 
more intense, As you get older, 
everything goes so much faster,” 
said Kraft. 

To start the senior’s final sea- 
son, the team took a trip quite far 
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from the rolling hills of Pennsyl- 
vania. “The California trip was a 
cherishable, stress-relieving and 
worthwhile trip overall. It was a 
time for guys to get to know one 
another both on and off the court,” 
said Kraft. 

“T think we learned where our 
strengths are and the areas that we 
will continue to work on for the 
season.” Kraft also feels the trip 
was tough, yet beneficial and a 
good way to start the year. 

“The competition was tough and 
because it was our first 3 matches 
of the season, we were really 
forced to overcome some hurdles 
including fatigue, traveling, time 
change, and most of all trying to 
“click” on the court,” said Kraft. 

“At the beginning of the season, 
you try to figure out who plays 
well where on the court and who 
plays well together. Essentially, 
you’re trying to find that mesh on 
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Men’s volleyball adjusting well to challenges 


the court that will ultimately win 
you a National Championship,” 
said Kraft. 

After the men faced their ini- 
tial challenges on the West Coast, 
they came back and found more on 
their plate with many matches go- 
ing to five games. 

“Strengthening your endur- 
ance makes you mentally stron- 
ger, which is extremely important 
in long matches. We know from 
past matches, it only takes a few 
points, a few mental lapses to lose 
a heartbreaking five game match,” 
said Kraft. 

The team believes these long 
matches have played and will play 
a large role in the current season. 

“These matches give us the 
physical strength as well as the 
mental strength in regards to de- 
termination and the confidence 
needed to pull out matches. I truly 
think we’ll need this strength when 





RACH MU HY / JUNIATIAN 
Left: Sophomore Ross Madden was second in kills with 11 as he helped lead the team to a 3-2 victory against George Mason University on Feb. 4, 2012. 
Right: Sophomore Paul Ejups, senior Ben Wolff and senior Mike Kraft successfully block the ball against the offense of George Mason University. Their 
next home match will be Feb. 24 vs Nazareth at 4:00pm at the Juniata Tournament and next match will be at Stevens University on Feb. 18 at 12:00pm. 
The team currently has an 8-4 record and will begin conference play vs Thiel College at home on Feb. 29 at 7:00pm in Kennedy Sports and Rec. Center. 


it comes playoff time,” said Kraft. 

The Eagles have faced many 
challenges thus far during the 
season and will undoubtedly 
face more before the final whis- 
tle is blown and all of the men 
hope to be celebrating when that 
moment comes. 

“To be a part of the men’s vol- 
leyball team at Juniata is an amaz- 


_ing feeling. The legacy of volley- 


ball here is why I chose to come 
here. I hope to carry on that legacy 
and help hang a few more banners 
in the gym,” said Kuhn. 

“When I go into a match this 
season, I say to myself, this is the 
last time this is going to happen 
as a player at Juniata, Of course, 
people most commonly say they 
do not want to regret anything, 
which is my case, but I know I 
won't regret anything if I know I 
have played my hardest and given 
it my all,” said Kraft. 


“Just keep swimming, just keep swimming” 


Women cap off best season in program history with fifth place finish in Landmarks 


By Warp UDINSKI 


Although the season may be 
over, the swim team has just begun 
to get their feet wet. 

The squad has _ officially 
wrapped up their season with the 
first winning record under Head 
Coach Lauren O’Donnell. After 
finishing last season with a record 
of 5-12, the Eagles were able to 
finish the regular season with a 
much improved record of 10-5 and 
a program-best fifth at the Land- 
mark Conference meet. 

The newfound success is due 
to an increase in participants. Last 
year the team competed with a five 
girl roster. They competed with 12 
this season. 

Coach O’Donnell knows the 
importance of having more swim- 
mers on the team. “It has helped 
dramatically. We always had tal- 
ent, but when your numbers are 
so small there is only so much 
that you can do with that talent. 
Now we have a lot more depth 


and a lot more talent. It really 
puts us in a position to win more,” 
O’Donnell said. 

Sophomore swimmer Falon 
Snyder agrees that the depth has 
helped the team this year. “We 
have had some meets in the past 
where we lost only because we did 
not have enough numbers to get 
more points,” Snyder said. 

Much of the team’s success this 
season can be accredited 'to recruit- 
ing. This was O’Donnell’s' third 
season as the head coach, but she 
has quickly turned the program 
around. She feels that a lot of the 
success is because of the recruiting 
that they have done. 

“Tn any sport it is going to take 
a while to turn something around, 
but I think recruiting is probably 
one of the biggest reasons for our 
success,” O’Donnell said. 

Coach O’Donnell’s success in 
recruiting is going to help the team 
improve down the road. However, 
O’Donnell does know that it will 
take a lot of work to become an. 


elite team. “As far as our confer- 
ence is concerned the top two 
or three schools are real power- 
houses. But one of my goals is to 
eventually have people qualify for 
nationals,” O’Donnell said. 

Before the Landmark Cham- 
pionships, Coach O’Donnell 
expressed her excitment about 
the team’s chances at the end of 
the season. 

“Last year there were seven 
teams in the Landmark and we 
finished sixth. This year there are 
eight teams in the Landmark and 
our goal is to finish fifth. I think 
that is a pretty realistic goal,” 
O’Donnell said. 

Turns out, she was right. The 
team was equally excited and had 
some goals of their own. 

“One goal is to beat the people 
that we have already beaten in 
season. We do not want to di- 
gress. From there if we can move 
up more spots that would be awe- 
some, but we definitely do not 
want to go down,” Snyder said. 


Sophomore Hillary Palmer 
felt that her team had some- 
thing to prove to the rest of the 
Landmark Conference. 

“T think that we have some real- 
ly strong relays. We want to show 
that we have strength in those ar- 
eas,”’ Palmer said. 

The swimmers know that their 
coach has been essential to the 
team’s success. 

“Her coaching is special. We all 
respect her because she did great 
things in college. In Florida ‘she 
came in and swam a set with us, 
and she would run with us in the 
mornings. Her dedication to us 
makes us more dedicated to the 
team,” Palmer said. 

At about the middle of the 
team’s season they took a trip 
down to Florida to train. 

“Almost every swim team goes 
on a trip like that. And the team 
that goes down on that trip is very 
different than the team that comes 
back,” O’Donnell said. 

In Florida the team spent hours 


with each other every day train- 
ing and preparing for the rest of 
the season. Their workouts were 
extremely vigorous and they prac- 
ticed multiple times a day. 

“The workouts are much harder 
than what we have been doing,” 
O’Donnell said. 

The girls saw a difference in 
themselves after they returned 
from their trip. 

“T definitely think that we 
bonded a little bit better. I think it 
was a really good experience for 
all of us. We trained really hard 
and improved swimming wise,” 


~ Snyder said. 


“You.can tell afterwards that we 
bonded a lot. Now we will actually 
miss each other when we have a 
day off,” Palmer said. 

“Last year was the first year that 
I did the trip with them. Last year 
only four girls went on the trip,” 
O’Donnell said. “So going with al- 
most three times as many girls was 
challenging at times but also three 
times as rewarding.” 
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Where did the time go? 


Fall sports seniors close out athletic careers 


By Tuomas Eck 





Wake-up. Go to class. Workout. 
Practice or play a game. For most 
college athletes, this is their daily 
schedule for four years. However, 
these days do not last forever. 

For a senior of a fall sport, this 
reality is all too familiar. The grad- 
uating members of Juniata’s foot- 
ball, field hockey, women’s vol- 
leyball, and men’s and women’s 
soccer teams saw their collegiate 
athletic careers come to a close 
in 2011. 

For some competitors, hanging 
it up is not an easy task. “Men- 
tally, I am definitely not done. We 
didn’t finish out leaving every- 
thing out there. Personally I am 
not done with field hockey,” said 
senior Meghan McGlone, a four 
year member of the Juniata field 
hockey squad. 

For others, years of dedication 
and hard work also come to a 
crashing halt when the final game 
ends. “T have been playing football 
since I was seven. It was a major 
part of my life. Every year since I 
was seven I played, so it goes as 
far back as I do,” said senior Jason 
Marquis, a four year starter for Ju- 
niata’s football team. 

However, the end of a col- 
legiate athletic career is not all 
bad because the experience can 
be translated beyond the field or 
court. For many athletes, playing 
a sport impacted their time at Ju- 
niata in more ways than they could 
have imagined and even resulted 
in having a closer relationship with 
the Juniata. “I actually felt that I 
was contributing to the school in 
other ways than just taking classes 


here and contributing money,” 


said McGlone. 

In addition to academic ben- 
efits, many found social ones as 
well during their time in the blue 
and gold. “It was more or less your 
family and friends for four years. It 
gave you help on the field, and off 
the field,” said senior David Grim, 
a men’s soccer player. 

While playing, wins and losses 
were the main focal point for 
some; now the memories of time 
spent with teammates tends to 
carry the most weight. “I made 
awesome friendships and if I ever 
had a problem with anything, 
school-related, fiiendship-related, 
boy problems, anything, I had 
my teammates,” said senior Nikki 
Hankinson, a four year member of 
the women’s soccer team. 


Athletes are told to leave ev- 
erything on the field, hold nothing 
back, and play as if it were your 
last game. Knowing this was their 
final season, many Juniata seniors 
followed this advice. “Throughout 
the four years I tried to play with- 
out any regrets, have that kind of 
mentality,” said senior Amanda 
Schmidt, a women’s volleyball 
team member. 

Schmidt is not the only senior 
athlete who feels this way. “T think 
when it really comes down to it, 
we all did our level best to make 
ourselves better and make the 
team better. So I do not have any 
regrets,” said Grim. 

Although the days of playing 
competitively are over, the desire 
to remain involved with the sport 
stills burns deep for some. For 
many athletes, there will never be 
a time without their sport. 

Coaching is one of the most 
commonly followed routes by 
former athletes. “From club teams 
before I came to college, some 
coaches have talked to me about 
head coaching positions at high 
schools. I have also been talking 
to our coach about possibly being 
an assistant coach at other college 
programs,” said McGlone. 

Intramural and _ recreational 
leagues are another course to take. 
“Tt is hard to give something up af- 
ter putting so much into it. I will 
definitely try to be in some local 
women’s league or beach vol- 
leyball or something like that,” 
said Schmidt. 

Staying involved with the cur- 
rent team is also a way to be con- 
nected to the sport. ““We (seniors) 
are still really close with the team. 
We spend time with them every 
day,” said Grim. 

Although most seniors deeply 
miss their time playing competi- 
tively as an Eagle, life with no 
sport is not always a terrible thing. 
Without practices or games, many 
seniors’ schedules have freed up 
for other activities. “I miss playing 
but I think having the ability when 
I am done classes to go home and 
cook a meal for myself, that is a 
lot better,” said senior Ellen Santa 
Maria, a teammate of McGlone’s. 

A collegiate athletic career does 
not last forever, so one must enjoy 
it while they can. “That time goes 
faster than you can even imagine. 
Even though it is not always easy, 
appreciate that you can still play 
and love every moment of it,” 
said Schmidt. 
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Junior Jaime Brace, junior Tess Ginley and junior Kaitlyn Kruger won a free pizza by screaming the loudest at half- 
time during the Men's Basketball game as part of the Gold Rush event run by Student Athletic Advisory Committee. 


Gold Rush weekend, part one 


SAAC fundraiser featured during basketball games 


By Curis BEALL 


The gym is packed full of crazy 
fans, wearing matching shirts and 
looking like a sea of gold. Stu- 
dents and people from the commu- 
nity alike all become one yelling, 
screaming and chanting for their 
team: JU-NI-A-TA! Welcome to 
Gold Rush weekend. 

Gold Rush weekend is an event 
held by members of the Student 
Athletic Advisory Committee, bet- 
ter known as SAAC. This is a com- 
mittee co-run by student athletes 
that attend Juniata College and 
the other schools within the Land- 
mark Conference. The first Gold 
Rush weekend that happened this 
year was held for both the men’s 
and women’s basketball teams on 
Saturday, Feb. 11. The second one 
will be held for the Men’s Volley- 
ball team. The date for that Gold 
Rush weekend will be announced 
at a later date. 

Junior Kelsey Fuller is a mem- 
ber of SAAC as well as the wom- 
en’s volleyball team and was part 
of a lot of the decision making for 
Gold Rush this year. “Gold Rush 
Weekend is an event that we do to 
bring all of the sports teams and 
the community together into one 
place to support Juniata athletics,” 
said Fuller. 

Jeff Leydig, Juniata’s head ath- 
letic trainer, is one of the supervi- 
sors for the SAAC club. “This 


event is student run because there 
is more of an appreciation for the 
event by students. If fellow stu- 
dents ask their peers to go, then 
there is more of a chance that they 
get excited about it than if I were to 
ask them. Plus, it has been shown 
that the students come up with way 
more creative ideas than I ever 
could think of,” said Leydig. 

During Gold Rush weekend 
there were several events held, 
which will be similar during the 
second weekend later in the spring. 
These include give-a-ways and 
races during the course of the ath- 
letic event. 

“The events that we had were, 
like always, a relay race, a pizza 
scream, and a three-point shoot- 
ing contest at halftime. The pizza 
scream is for whoever can scream 
the loudest, they will get a free piz- 
za. We had quite a few people win 
the pizza scream, so it’s good to 
see people wanted to participate,” 
said Fuller. 

The relay race is one of the big- 
gest events at Gold Rush. Several 
members of Juniata’s sports teams 
compete in several events and try 
to win the race. Junior football 
player Julian Valdiserri is also a 
member of SAAC and helped 
make Gold Rush weekend suc- 
cessful. “We started out with the 
wheelbarrow race, then it goes to a 
three legged race, after that is a diz- 
zy bat race, then a ping-pong blow, 
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then the last one was a three point 
shot. The teams grabbed letters and 
spelled out ‘JUNIATA’ to win. Our 
Women’s Basketball team won the 
race,” said Valdiserri. 

Senior track athlete Evan Beatty 
was also very instrumental with 
the decision making process for 
both Gold Rush weekends. “For 
the volleyball game, it will be the 
same as we’ve done in years past 
where there will be a serving con- 
test to win free Juniata shirts as 
well as free pizzas and just like the 
basketball weekend, there will be 
another pizza'scream,” said Beatty. 

One of the biggest main attrac- 
tions to Gold Rush Weekend is the 
gold T-shirt that makes the whole 
crowd become one giant sea of 
gold and there were multiple ways 
to get these shirts this year. “The 


‘first 25 were free at each game. 


Then after that we threw them into 
the crowd throughout each game. 
So there were so many opportuni- 
ties to get a free shirt,” said Fuller. 

Don’t worry, even if a person 
does not get a free shirt there will 
be opportunities to still get a pretty 
cheap shirt during the volleyball 
Gold Rush weekend. “The shirts 
are five dollars and any money will 
go towards the SAAC club. This 
money will be used for future Gold 
Rush Weekends and to replace the 
old pictures of student-athletes 
hanging up in Kennedy with new 
ones,” said Fuller. 

Not only will there be fun and 
games at the event, but it really 
benefits the sports team that will be 
playing as the fans pack the gym 
in there gold shirts. The team feeds 
off of the crowd’s enthusiasm and 
it even provides an intimidation 
factor to the game. 

Sophomore forward Brain 
Scholly agrees that it gives an add- 
ed push. “It kind of gave us that big 
game atmosphere... We fed'off of 
the crowd’s energy and were able 
to pull out the win,” said Scholly. 

A lot of students came out to 
Kennedy Sports and Rec. Center 
to support both basketball teams. 
Sophomore Steph Scavone went 
to both games and liked the atmo- 
sphere of Gold Rush Weekend. 

“Tt was a pretty cool day. A lot 
of people came out to support our 
teams and the events held were fun 
to watch, especially the relay race,” 
said Scavone. “It was also good 
that both our teams won during the 
Gold Rush.” 








THO LATE FOR LITTE 
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Deadlines cause existential crisis 


By MARTHA CARPENTER 


Deadlines are funny things. For 
example: today, about five minutes 
ago I logged into my email and 
scrolled down the ever growing 
list of unchecked mail. I remember 
when the only people that used to 
email you were friends, so some- 
thing like, “you have five hundred 
unread messages” would read 
more like, “you have five hundred 
people who love you.” This whole 
college email system, on the other 
hand, is geared towards guilt. “You 
have 500 messages that you were 
too lazy to read. What’s wrong 
with you? These people are wait- 
ing for your reply. You should try 
harder.” Mostly I just stick to read- 
ing the top five, because I figure if 
someone needs to get a hold of me 
that badly they will just keep send- 
ing me emails, and eventually they 
will make it into one of the top five 
lists. 

I digress. Today I received an 
email gently reminding me that 
I had a paper due the very next 
day. Like deadlines, panic attacks 
are also funny things. I chuckled 


slightly and walked away from my 
computer to make myself a cup of 
tea, while part of my brain started 
screaming in terror. Being the good 
college student that I am, I hadn’t 
written a single word for this as- 
signment. And like a good college 
student I have about a million and 
one excuses in my slop bucket 
that amounted to “Things I tell 
my superiors that aren’t entirely 
true, but they sound really good.” 
Post tea making, I returned to my 
computer determined to prove the 
email wrong. Surely this isn’t due 
till next week. My planner says 
next week, and planners are basi- 


_cally a religion. Without them we 


would be free of guilt; there would 
be no written word to hold us ac- 
countable for the four hours of 
“Modern Family” we watched last 
night. Apparently, however, some- 
where there was a mistake. At this 
point my head very maturely stat- 
Therefore, I don’t think that I 
should have to be held accountable 
for keeping my end of that bargain. 
It’s always a week away, always. 
And then suddenly it’s due the next 


I S8Owi I BOUGHT SO MANY 

HEW OUTFITS OVER BREAK. 

I FINALLY HAVE NICE STUFF 
TO WEAR TO CLASS. 


day, and all you can do is sit there 
with your mouth open whining 


~ about “fairness and justice” like a 


two year old caught on the bum 
end of a split cookie deal. 

At this point all progress has 
halted. I’ve been reduced to read- 
ing Kerouac quotes, and wonder- 
ing what life’s all about. I think 
“Existential Crisis” should be con- 
sidered a valid excuse for turning 
in a paper a day late. Although giv- 
en the fact that there are papers due 
almost weekly, at some point your 
professor would have to respond 
“You’ve had seven existential cri- 
ses this month, it’s time to start ac- 
cepting your mortal fate.” 

I suppose as far as difficulties 
go, deadlines are pretty high up on 
the first world problems scale. “Oh 
God, I have a paper due!” seems 
pretty small in comparison to, “Oh 
God, I haven’t eaten in a week.” 
So at some point we should con- 
sidered halting our complaints and 
enjoying the fact that we don’t get 
murdered if we really do turn in a 
paper a day late. Although the way 
some of those professors look at 
you when you do.... 


- ONEDOES NOT 
“SIMPLY 
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By Seta RuGGiErRo 

Three Juniata students reinvent- 
ed a way to photograph earth’s cur- 
vature from space. Seniors Nick 
Bauer and Jordan Yu and junior 
Jamie Collier launched a helium 
‘balloon high into the sky in hopes 
of attaining satellite like pictures. 

“Someone posted a link on my 
[Facebook] wall that had people 
launching a camera into space, and 
I wanted to organize a project like 
that for myself,” said Collier. “But 
once the [fall] semester started I 
didn’t have the motivation to do 
it on my own, so I told Nick and 
Jordan about it. They bring a lot of 
spontaneity and exuberance to the 
group.” 

The students, who partnered 
with Juniata’s physics department, 
began researching and assembling 
their equipment early in the fall 
2011 semester. 

The makeshift spacecraft con- 
sisted of a Styrofoam beverage 
cooler connected to a weather bal- 
loon, using 30 feet of rope. Inside 
the container was a GPS, a barom- 
eter, newspaper for insulation, alu- 
minum foil to reflect radar and, of 
course, a camera. The lens looked 
through a small hole in the wall of 
the cooler and was kept warm by 
store-bought hand-warmers. 

The gear cost nearly $500 and 
was assembled using mostly duct 
tape. 

“We try to support students do- 
ing anything, as long as it’s not 
going to be dangerous to someone 
or wasteful in terms of resources,” 
said Jim Borgardt, William W. 
Woolford Professorship in phys- 
ics. “It was a good idea they had. 
What I was trying to get them to do 
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Students send camera into space for satellite pictures 


Bauer, Yu, Collier partner with physics department to create new way to photograph earth’s curvature 


JEFF BRUZEE /JUNIATIAN 


Seniors Nick Bauer and Jordan Yu stand next to the devices that have allowed them to take pictures from just above the 
Earth's curvature. The devices are made using point-and-shoot cameras and styrofoam coolers tied together and attached to 


a parachute. 


more tests before they actually did 
the experiment.” 

The trio released their first bal- 
loon early last November behind 
Brumbaugh Academic Center. Af- 
ter their flying photographer land- 


ed, they determined its location to 
be four hours to the east, in New 
Jersey. The team then drove to 
retrieve the apparatus, which was 
stuck 80 feet in the air entangled in 
tree branches. 


The camera’s results revealed 
flaws in their initial plan and as- 
sembly of equipment. 

“When we opened it up, and 
looked at the pictures, they were 
all overexposed,” said Bauer. “We 


had the camera on the wrong ISO 
setting, so we didn’t get any pic- 
tures out of it. And then we looked 
at the barometer; we wanted to see 
how high it got, but somehow the 
data set got corrupted. It was just 
like all of this effort and physics 
department money for nothing. 
But it was just part of the learning 
process.” 

Although this attempt did not re- 
veal quality pictures or a clear ba- 
rometer reading, the GPS showed 
that their balloon took on a speed 
of nearly 90 miles per hour. 

“That was quite the heartbreak- 
er,” said Yu. “Our fear for the first 
test was that something would 
have gone wrong, but looking back 
we might have rushed a little bit. It 
was disappointing to see all of the 
pictures overexposed, but the issue 
was identifiable.” 

This trial not only served as 
a learning tool for these Juniata 
scholars; but also for a team of 
middle school students. 

The State College Friends 
School, where Bauer is advising 


_ a space photography elective, ad- 


opted the experiment as a project 
for the class. 

Bauer guides and supervises 
their efforts, but the students must 
design and develop their own 
ideas. 

“The students were given a 
choice between three electives, 


. a third of the students are with 


me working on this project,” said 
Bauer. “The-facility at the Friends 
School was very excited to have a 
Juniata student come in and teach 
this class. The students are prob- 


> see SPACE page 5 





New room draw process instilled |Raune 


Priority numbers based on graduation year, GPA ranges 


By Gavin EDGERTON 


Director of Residential Life, 
Lauren O’Donnell, is implement- 
ing a new room draw process. 
The new procedure will change 
the housing system for. students 
choosing where to live for next 
school year. 

O’Donnell said, “You used to 
get credits for what year you were 
in school, so if you were a current 
junior three points, sophomore 
two points and a freshman one 
point. Students that wanted to live 
together would have these points 
added together, so if you have a 
group of five juniors they would 
have 15 points in total.” 

This process made seniority 
points much more important be- 
cause every student’s year was 
taken into account. A group of five 
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juniors with low GPAs would have 
preference over a group of four ju- 
niors and a sophomore with high 
GPAs. 

“When doing room draw we 
would add the total number of 
seniority points together and put 
them in a pile based on what year 
they are and where they want to 
live. The group with the highest 
number of. seniority points has 
first option to choose that housing. 
Groups with the same number of 
seniority points were then ranked 
by cumulative group GPA,” said 
O’Donnell. 

An example of this would be the 
suites in East Houses. Two groups 
of eight seniors want to house in 
East Houses. They will both have 
24 seniority points, which is the 
highest amount a group of eight 
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living in East Houses could re- 
ceive. If both groups have 24 se- 
niority points they will be in the 
earliest choice pile. To determine 
who gets housing choice first, a 
cumulative GPA of each group 
would be taken. The group with 
the higher GPA would choose first. 

O’Donnell said, “There are no 
more points and no more applica- 
tion process. Basically, we will 
randomize a priority number for 
you based on your anticipated 
graduation year and your GPA. 
There are now ranges of GPAs. A 
random number will be generated 
for every person in the range re- 
gardless of his or her GPA.” 

The ranges for GPAs are 4.0 to 
3.67, 3.66 to 3.30, 3.29 to 3.00, 


> see ROOM DRAW page 5 
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hy fundraising 


Calendars, t-shirts, meat market, more 


By Patrick McEvoy 


“Raunchy” fundraising has be- 
come one of the main advertising 
strategies used on Juniata’s cam- 
pus in order to raise money for 
and various clubs and causes. 

A few fundraisers include the 
Women’s Volleyball team’s “Dig 
Pink” t-shirts, the Zoology club’s 


. “Show me your tits!” t-shirts, the 


rugby team’s “Meat Market” and 
the “Men of Juniata” calendar. 
For the past four years the 
women’s volleyball team has 
been holding “Dig Pink” events in 
order to raise money for the Side- 
Out Foundation, which raises and 
donates money for breast cancer 
research. Over the course of those 
four years, the women’s team has 
raised nearly $15,000. The team 
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sells t-shirts that have some rep- 
resentation of Juniata women’s 
volleyball as well as a slogan that 
could be considered “raunchy.” 

Phrases used in the past include, 
“Save Second Base,” “Remember 
to feel your Boobies,” “We Dig 
Boobs,” and a shirt with strategi- 
cally placed volleyballs, which 
said, “While you’re looking at 
these: we’re looking for a cure.” 
The women’s team also provides 
people with the option of the t- 
shirt without the slogan. 

“I think sometimes people in 
the community do tend to find it 
offensive, but that’s why we also 
sell the shirts where you can get 
it with the saying or without the 
saying. The front we always try to 


> see FUNDRAISER page 4 
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2 News & FEATURES 


By JamMEs DULANEY 


Anot-so long time ago, on a col- 
lege campus we all know, several 
students joined forces to found a 
Star Wars Club. Freshmen Adam 
Weaver, Arnold Schwemmlein, 
Sam Brumbaugh and Steph Far- 
fan all serve as officers in the RSO 
dedicated to the science fiction 
phenomenon. 

“T’m a huge fan of Star Wars, 
and I wanted to find other people 
who were interested as well,” says 
RSO president. and club founder 
Weaver. “I’m a pre-Med/Bio ma- 
jor, so I have a lot of work to do 
and thought it’d be something fun 
to do in the spare time that I have.” 

Weaver and club vice-president 
Schwemmlein, treasurer Brum- 
baugh and secretary Farfan quick- 
ly found the members they needed 
to form an RSO. 

The club has gained campus- 
wide attention by orchestrating 
lightsaber battles on the quad. 
Twelve club members took part 
in the battles, using replica light- 
sabers purchased by Weaver at 
Wal-Mart. 

“We started off as more of a 
communications club,” said Weav- 
er. “We wanted to show there’s a 
little more to the series than what 
meets the eye. But then we also 
thought ‘what’s a Star Wars Club 
on a college campus without light- 
saber battles?” 

Most club meetings take a more 
relaxed tone and feature discus- 





sions about characters, ideas and 
specific events in the series. The 
club often pits two different char- 
acters from the Star Wars universe 
against each other and then dis- 
cusses their merits and weaknesses 
compared to each other. 

“Meetings are really informal: 
and it’s really familiar,” said Far- 
fan. “You really get to know the 
person next to you by the color of 
their light saber.” 

The “Star Wars” series, con- 
ceived by filmmaker George Lu- 
cas and introduced to the world via 
the eponymous 1977 blockbuster, 
occupies a unique place in popu- 
lar culture. To claim to have never 
seen any films in the series would 
undoubtedly raise eyebrows. But 
on the same token, it has spawned 
a deep and complicated universe 
of characters and locations di- 
vulged upon in countless books, 
comic books, animated series and 
videogames. 

Fans collectively refer to this 
apocrypha as “lore” and it can 
keep hardcore fans occupied for 
years. The club invites anyone to 
join, making no distinction be- 
tween amateur Jedi or Sith and se- 
ries novitiates. 

“For people who don’t know 
little to anything about it, it’s great 
because we have an opportunity 
to show them there’s a lot more 
than meets the eye, than just, ‘oh 
that Yoda guy, he’s cool’ or ‘I like 
that Luke Skywalker dude,’” said 
Weaver. “Star Wars has something 
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everyone can appreciate. There’s 
action and combat, but if you’re 
not into the action, there’s a love 
story, there‘re the questions of 
what‘s good and what‘s evil. Any- 
one who wants to be into it for one 
reason or another can get into it.” 
“Star Wars piques the imagina- 
tion, enticing viewers to participate 


playfully in the plot,” said RSO 


adviser Grace Fala, professor of 
communication, herself a long- 
time Star Wars fan who remem- 
bers camping out for the release of 
“Star Wars Episode V: The Empire 
Strikes Back.” 

“The series tickles that ‘you can 
do this too’ temptation. Viewers 
can easily imitate their favorite 
characters. After your first view- 
ing, you feel you know them well,” 
said Fala. 

Weaver has been a fan of the se- 
ries since his father took him to see 
a theatrical re-release of the first 
Star Wars film, “A New Hope,“ as 
a child. 

“T want to put it out there that 
people can step out of their shell 
and say ‘I like Star Wars and I’m 
proud of that’ and make it so peo- 
ple can get together and express 
their love for a series that has cap- 
tivated the minds of millions for 
over 30 years,” said Weaver. 

The club plans to continue hold- 
ing lightsaber battles throughout 
the semester. Anyone interested 
in joining should contact Weaver 
via his school email, Weaveaj11@ 
juniata.edu. 
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On Friday, Feb. 17th, the Juniata Activity Board hosted a Casino Night. Students gathered in the Ellis Ballroom to play 


poker, black jack and Texas hold ‘em, winners cashed in chips for various prizes. 
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Lightsaber battle ensues on quad | Blogs enhance classes 
New Star Wars Club surfaces at a college not so far away 


Professors enjoy reading weekly posts 


By ApAM LESCALLETTE 

Several Juniata instructors use 
blogs in their courses to enhance 
their students’ writing skills. Some 
of the instructors have been using 
blogging for years and some see it 
as anew academic experiment. 

A blog is a “web log,” where 
users can make and archive ei- 
ther public or private posts online. 
Some allow responses to the posts, 
while others only allow the view- 
ers to read the posts. 

The instructors who incorporate 
blogs into their methods of teach- 
ing allow the students to post their 
assignments, which other students 
can post responses to. 

Library instructor Jason Mickel 
just started using blogs experimen- 
tally this semester in his Principles 
of IT course. “I’m thrilled with the 
results so far,” said Mickel, “T truly 
enjoy reading the blog posts every 
wee ” 

Mickel said blogging is the next 
step in getting students to reflect 
and develop their opinions. It al- 
lows students to write freely and 
in a public environment. “I don’t 
have proof for this, but I think hav- 
ing the blogs totally public makes 
the students write differently,” said 
Mickel. 

Students can watch, read or 
listen to videos, articles or audio 
clips on the Internet and respond 
to the social aspects of comput- 
ing outside of class. The blogging 
assignments are then discussed in 
class for further sharing of ideas. 
“Tt provides a real 21st century ex- 
perience,” said Mickel. 

“Principles of IT is an N class, 
so the students who are mainly F, 
H, S, or I majors can communicate 
their ideas with the N students,” 
said Mickel about the communica- 
tion aspect. All of the student posts 
appear on-screen at one time, so it 
is easy to compare ideas. 

When asked what kind of class 
would be most suited for blog- 
ging, Mickel said it is nice to have 
a non-English course incorporate 
writing. “Writing is at the heart 
of everything,” said Mickel. “You 
[the students] may already be writ- 
ing for the world, but may not real- 
ize it.” 

Mickel said it’s difficult but re- 
warding to maintain, and his ulti- 
mate goal is to benefit the students. 

Another staff member who start- 
ed blogging for class last semester 
is Spanish professor Henry Thur- 
ston-Griswold. He uses blogs dif- 
ferently than Mickel does because 
he has a different perspective on 
them. 

“Tt’s a tool that’s flexible,” said 
Thurston-Griswold, “students can 
write and produce and be able to 
make mistakes while giving feed- 
back.” He says it is about giving 
the students practice with writing 
in Spanish. 

Freshman Lauren Kelleher, who 
took Thurston-Griswold’s Span- 
ish Conversation and Composition 
class last semester, said, “I wrote 
more than I ever have before in 
Spanish [during the class]. It was 
really good practice.” 

The class requires that students 
submit 20 posts per semester, mak- 
ing up about 8 percent of their final 
grade. When asked about the small 
number of assignments, Kelleher 
said, “I wouldn’t like a class based 
entirely on blogs, because blogs 
are for opinions.” 

According to Kelleher, 
the role of blogs in Thurston-Gris- 


wold’s class as a tool to improve 
writing is fitting. “The feedback 
was nice because it helped with or- 
ganizing thoughts and interpreting 
the material,”’ said Kelleher. 

While Thurston-Griswold does 
acknowledge the fact that anyone 
on the Internet can read the blogs, 
he does not think many will. “I still 
see myself as the only one reading 
it,” said Thurston-Griswold. 

Freshman Hannah Hostak took 
an introduction to peace and con- 
flict resolution course last semes- 
ter, which also incorporated blogs, 
When asked about how blogs im- 
pact the writing, Hostak said, “It 
changes it a little bit, but it seemed 
like no one ever really went and 
read any other posts.” 

Thurston-Griswold said the 
main idea is to get students to write 
ideas “without overly worrying, 
‘oh my gosh, I’m gonna make a 
mistake on this!’”” According to 
Thurston-Griswold, errors act as 
a barrier to students’ ideas. “They 
[the students] don’t say anything 
when they worry about errors.” 

Kelleher liked the way blog as- 
signments put less pressure on 
the student and allow more time 
for thinking. “They made me un- 
derstand the material better,” said 
Kelleher. “You form an opinion by 
analyzing text.” 

Hostak also agrees that the leni- 
ency of blogs helps develop under- 
standing. “You can focus on what it 
means to you,” said Hostak. “They 
also helped relate it [the material] 
to real-life situations.” 

A more experienced blog user 
is Assistant Professor of English 
Hannah Bellwoar, who has been 
using blogs in her writing across 
media course since 2009. 

“T use a whole class session 
to teach it,” said Bellwoar about 
her particular blog page. Students 
must learn how to blog regularly, 
because every assignment they 
submit will be on the blog. 

Bellwoar enjoys the organiza- 
tion and accessibility of blogs. 
She said the students also appreci- 
ate the organization, and that they 
can also peer-review each other in 
class because of it. 

According to Bellwoar, the on- 
line and forum-like qualities of 
blogs give them a “less formal” 
feel. This allows students to write 
in a more relaxed manner, and 
possibly reflect upon and think 
through their ideas more thor- 
oughly. The students mostly have 
a peer audience as well, adding to 
the casual feel. 

Hostak noted that blogging as- 
signments help the student to think 
about the material outside of class. 
The different working environ- 
ment could perhaps help different 
ideas flow. 

The key element to blogging is 
that everything that is posted needs 
to be public-friendly. Bellwoar 
said she would only recommend 
using blogs to other professors if 
the presence of their writing can be 
public. 

According to Bellwoar, the most 
suitable and likely fields to use 
blogs are those related to market- 
ing, business and politics. “It’s not 
going to be for everybody,” said 
Bellwoar, referring to the public 
nature of blogs. 

“T think a lot of writing is mov- 
ing in the digital way,” said Bell- 
woat, implying that blogging for 
class may become much more 
common in the near future. 
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By TayLor Cox 

Each year, approximately 100 
Juniata students apply to study 
abroad. Elizabeth Valasko, interna- 
tional education advisor, provided 
that of the graduates of 2010, 44 
percent had an international expe- 
rience. The number of students at 
Juniata that study internationally 
increases each year. In the US, 
roughly 1 percent to 3 percent of 
students study in another country 
per year. 

When asked about the benefits 
of study abroad, Valasko said, “It 
opens you up to the ideas of others. 
By learning and walking in some- 
one else’s shoes, it also gives you 
a chance to look at yourself and 
where you’re coming from and 
how you fit into the world.” 

Students that study abroad 
through Juniata must continue to 
pay Juniata tuition. This is so that 
students can continue to receive 
scholarships and loans from Juni- 
ata. Valasko said, “In reality, once 
students bring all of their classes 
back to Juniata, Juniata accepts 
them as if they have taken them 
here, so they need to pay tuition.” 

When students study abroad, 
they are still considered Juniata 





students. 

Senior Abigail Lutz wanted 
to experience the advantages of 
studying in another country. Lutz 
was planning to fulfill her FISHN 
credits outside of her major while 
abroad. Through Juniata, Lutz ap- 
plied and was accepted to study in 
Treland. 

To go to Ireland, Lutz needed a 
way to cover travel expenses. Lutz 
said, “I applied for many external 
scholarships and I thought I had 
outstanding need and credentials 
yet I did not get any of them. They 
are just too competitive.” 

Lutz needed a way to pay for 
the extra study abroad expenses. 
Lutz’s advisor suggested the study 
abroad program at Arcadia Univer- 
sity, which is the School of Global 
Studies. Though she no longer 
received Juniata scholarships, Ar- 
cadia offered the financial aid that 
Lutz desperately needed. 

In applying to the Arcadia pro- 
gram, Lutz said, “It was a huge 
struggle. There were so many 
hoops that I had to jump through 
because I had to take a leave of 
absence from Juniata. It made the 
outcome so much more worth- 
while. My experience was com- 


Student Internships 


Relating school work to the real world 


By Diane NGYUEN 


There are two main types of in- 
ternships: internships for academic 
credit and internships for transcript 
notation. 

“{In an] academic credit intern- 
ship, a student can earn anywhere 
between four and 15 credits,” said 
Darwin Kysor, director of career 
and community services. “To do 
that, you have to be of junior or 
senior status.” According to Kysor, 
very few students elect to do a 
15-credit internship, 

Senior Ellen Santa Maria, who 
has a POE in communication and 
a secondary emphasis in Eng- 
lish comments on how having an 
internship during the academic 
school year helps students become 
more aware of what the internship 
means in terms of their education 
and ultimately their future career 
goals. 

“You’re able to compare it to 
your studies. Since you’re doing 
your internship and your studies 
at the same time, you can look at 
both and think, ‘How do my stud- 
ies coincide with my career,” said 
Santa Maria. 

Students may also elect to do 
non-credit internships for tran- 
script notation. These internships 
often take place during the sum- 
mer, and students must meet a 
minimum requirement of 240 
hours. Non-credit internships can 
take place any time after a stu- 
dent’s freshman year, 

“Tn a typical year, we probably 
have 75 to 100 students doing 
credited internships, and we usu- 
ally have somewhere between 150 
and 175 students doing internships 
for transcript notation,” said Kysor. 

Santa Maria is the Juniata asso- 
ciate for Director of Media Rela- 
tions, John Wall. As part of her in- 
ternship, she works on the “Juniata 
Magazine” that goes out to alumni 
and the “Admissions Magazine,” 
which goes out to prospective stu- 
dents. “I come up with story ideas. 
I compose the stories. I organize 


photos, conduct interviews, re- 
search and write press releases,” 
said Santa Maria. 

According to Wall, “What 
makes a good intern is enthusiasm, 
a willingness to step out of their 
comfort zone [and] being able to 
be critiqued.” 

Senior David Grim, who has a 
POE in politics, is working on an 
internship with the district office of 
State Representative Mike Fleck 
(R-Huntingdon/Mifflin/Blair), 

“T help with constituent services 
if constituents in Mike’s district 
have questions concerning social 
security, tax and rent rebates, filing 
for birth or death certificates, pass- 
port documents or things of that 
nature,” said Grim. 

When asked how well the Col- 
lege aides the students in finding 
and obtaining internships, Santa 
Maria replied, “I think [the College 
is] really good with that. We have 
a really strong network, and if you 
go out and ask basically anyone, 
they’ll direct you to the right per- 
son to talk to.” 

For students who do not know 
where to begin their search, many 
go to the Career Services office lo- 
cated in the basement of Ellis Hall. 

“One of the first things we do 
when students come in with ques- 
tions is, if they’re looking for an 
internship, ask them if they have a 
resume,” said Kysor. 

According to Kysor, “We will 
work with them to get their resume 
updated or create one if they don’t 
have one ... I try to meet with them 
and give them options as they’re 
looking to identify positions.” 

Students come across their in- 
ternships in different ways. “Some 
students already work somewhere 
in the community,” said Kysor. 

They know of other students 
who have worked at wherever or 
they work with their advisors, who 
oversee interns in their department 
... or sometimes they come to us 
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pletely life changing,” said Lutz. 

While discussing the benefits of 
time abroad, Lutz said, “The learn- 
ing was not in the classroom. It 
was about the people and the expe- 
rience.” After her semester in Sic- 
ily, Lutz was able to transfer all of 
her credits back to Juniata. 

The College is also trying to 
bring many high-need internation- 
al exchange students to Juniata. Dr. 
Jenifer Cushman, dean of interna- 
tional programs and associate pro- 
fessor of German, noted that there 
are 150 international students at 
Juniata this year. Currently, there 
are 43 direct exchange students, 
who represent nine countries. 

Cushman said, “In our direct 
exchange program, the Juniata stu- 
dent pays tuition and often room 
and board. The student at the other 
institution pays tuition to their 
home institution, so that they can 
also afford to go abroad. Then we 
just swap the students.” 

The amount that the student 
pays to the other institution de- 
pends on the global economy and 
the economy of the specific coun- 
try. In some countries, such as the 
U.K, students actually pay tuition 
similar to Juniata prices. 
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Studying abroad found to be an expensive experience 


International education proves beneficial for all, but costs build up quickly for exchange students 


Spanish club has been trying 
to raise money for an Ecuadorian 
student who wants to come to Ju- 
niata to better his English. The Ec- 
uadorian student has worked hard 
to save his money and to receive 
many scholarships, but seemingly 
small costs are keeping him from 
coming abroad. Junior Clayton 
Cooper said, “Between health in- 
surance, the flight and other travel- 
ing costs, the little costs are adding 
up.” 

In Ecuador, the exchange uni- 
versity costs about $4,000 per se- 
mester, which is very expensive for 
that area. To come to the States, the 
student needs extensive help finan- 
cially. Cooper said, “BCA is giving 
him a scholarship to cover room 
and board and he has a scholarship 
from where he studies, which will 
cover his tuition.” 

Students should be able to ex- 
perience the benefits of study 
abroad without the extra expenses 
stopping them. Cooper said, “He 
helped us so much while we were 
there and we want him to come 
here too.” 

Sophomore Erica Jackson wants 
to experience the benefits of study- 
ing internationally, so she will be 


Bailey Oratorical 


studying in Sevilla, Spain for all of 
next year. 

Jackson has to pay Juniata tu- 
ition, but she said, “Instead of pay- 
ing for my housing here, I will be 
paying to stay with a host family 
in Sevilla. My bill will go to the 
university in Sevilla not Juniata.” 
Jackson’s bill for next year may 
decrease if the housing and meal 
plan at the University in Sevillla is 
slightly cheaper than at Juniata. 

The college works extensively 
to provide study abroad opportuni- 
ties for all students. Cushman said, 
“Many institutions will simply 
pass the cost of study abroad onto 
the students, which means that 
only the rich students can study 
abroad.” Juniata continues to of- 
fer financial aid to the students that 
study internationally. 

Through the system that the 
school uses, “students can decide 
on their program based on the 
academic fit rather than the price,” 
said Cushman. 

Having an international experi- 
ence provides many benefits for 
students’ future endeavors. Cush- 
man said, “If you can afford to 
come to Juniata, then you can af- 
ford to study abroad.” 
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Top left: senior Ellen Santa Maria speaks at the anual Bailey Oratorical contest. This year's topic asked, “what does it mean 
to live in “interesting times” and what are the qualities of youth that our interesting times demand?” Top right: sophomore 
Zach Lemon speaks to the audience. Bottom: sophomore Elise Mihranian kisses the first place trophy. Mihranian won her 
name on the trophy, as well as $1,000 for her first-place speech. 
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Jay Hosler wins award for graphic novel on evolution 
Biology prof named to list of top fifty “Best Graphic Novels of 2012,” uPRES the Oscars of comics 


By HaAyLey SCHNEIDER 


Jay Hosler, professor of biology, 
has recently been named to the list 
of “Best Graphic Novels of 2012” 
for his book “Evolution: The Story 
of Life on Earth.” 

The American Library Associa- 
tion, or ALA, and the Young Adult 
Library Association, or YALSA 
awards this honor. Each year, these 
groups put out a list of the fifty best 
books published that year. In 2012, 
“Evolution” made the list for the 
graphic novels category. 

“It’s very gratifying, because 
this is a group of people, librarians, 
that read exhaustively. And so for 
them to have gone through every- 
thing and said, ‘Wow, this is in the 
top fifty,’ that’s pretty exciting for 
us,”’ Hosler said. 

“Evolution” is a graphic novel 
written by Hosler and illustrated 
by Kevin Cannon and Zander Can- 
non. It is the first graphic novel that 
he did not illustrate himself. 

Hosler was contacted by “Evo- 
lution’s” publisher, who wanted to 
create a graphic novel about evo- 
lution. Kevin Cannon and Zander 
Cannon had already agreed to il- 
lustrate the novel. Zander Can- 
non, who had worked with Hosler 
before, recommended him to their 
publisher. 

This is not Hosler’s first award. 
“Clan Apis,” his graphic novel 
describing the life of a honeybee, 
received the same award as “Evo- 
lution” in 2002. 

Hosler’s graphic novels have 
been nominated for the Eisner 
Awards, which are often consid- 
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Dr. Hosler believes that using hand-drawn illustrations in the classroom can help students to better grasp scientific principles. 


ered the Oscars of comics. Hav- 
ing his comics nominated is a big 
accomplishment, since he shares 


‘the nominations with well-known 


writers such as Alan Moore, author 
of “Watchmen,” and Neil Gaiman, 
best known for “The Sandman.” 
“Tn these situations, you tend to 
go up against big-name people. So 
every time my books have been 


nominated, and made the short 
list, someone like Alan Moore or 
Neil Gaiman has been on it. It re- 
ally is just nice to be nominated, 
because you’re not going to knock 
off someone like Neil Gaiman or 
Alan Moore,” Hosler said. 

Hosler also received the Xeric 
Award for self-publishing. This 
award provided him with the grant 


money necessary for publish- 
ing his first graphic novel, “Clan 
Apis.” 

“When I first created “Clan 
Apis,” nobody was really inter- 
ested in it. They didn’t think there 
was a market for it, so we had to 
publish it ourselves. It is now in 
print twelve years later, so I think it 
had some legs,” Hosler said. 


Despite his success as a graphic 
novelist, Hosler has had no formal 
training in art. However, Hosler 
has been drawing for as long as he 
can remember, “I’ve always been 
a doodler.” 

Originally, art was just a hobby 
for Hosler, who studied biology at 
DePauw University and acquired 
a Ph.D. in biological sciences at 
Notre Dame. 

“Tt’s only been within the last ten 
years that I started drawing things 
in science,” Hosler said. 

The idea to create his first 
graphic novel began during his 
postdoctoral studies, when Hosler 
was studying bees. To better un- 
derstand his research, Hosler read 
“The Biology of the Honey Bee,” 
by Mark Winston. 

“As I was reading this, I kept 
thinking, wow, this is a great story. 
There’s a great story here about the 
life of a bee. Someone should turn 
it into a comic,” Hosler said. His 
idea for a comic about a honeybee 
became the graphic novel “Clan 


Besides being a_ successful 
graphic novelist, Hosler also teach- 
es biology at Juniata. In addition to 
his biology classes, Hosler teaches 
a course called comics and culture 
with Dr. David Hsiung. 

“Tn comics and culture, we ap- 
proach comics from two direc- 
tions. We approach them from the 
direction of comics as an art form, 
and when we look at them that 
way, what we do-is look at how 
comics work, how they synthesize 
images and pictures. We also look 
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Clubs use sexual references to raise money for good cause 


> from FUNDRAISING page I 


keep it PG and the back is where 
you have the option of putting 
the saying on or not,” said Kelsey 
Fuller, a junior volleyball player. 

The volleyball team’s main goal 
is to promote breast cancer aware- 
ness. “We never really sold them 
for a lot of money, it was more just 
to get people out there to buy them 
and get the cause out there,” said 
assistant volleyball coach Stepha- 
nie Strauss. The women’s team 
hopes to continue to raise money 
in this manner in the future. 

“Tf the shirt was way too out 
there, I would not wear it because 
it could hurt your reputation. If it is 
for a worthy cause, then that would 
be okay.” said Mike Kraft, a senior 
volleyball player. 

On the contrary, “I think that it 
is fine to have shirts and other fun- 
draising items that may be seen 
as having inappropriate meanings 
because college students are adults 
and can choose how they want to 
represent themselves” said senior 
Carly Hinish. 

Another example of this kind of 
fundraising was used in the mak- 
ing of the sophomore student gov- 
emment’s “Men of Juniata” calen- 
dar. The calendar consists of “very 
juicy men all themed throughout 
holidays and certain events that go 
on through the year” said sopho- 
more student government presi- 
dent, Mike Melvin. 

Polls were taken from 10-12 
sophomore girls to determine what 
men would be posing for the cal- 
endar and was initially going to 
consist of sophomore men only, 
but was eventually expanded to all 


of campus. 

“Hopefully it will be. controver- 
sial. We hope it will raise a few 
eyebrows and get some buyers, 
that’s the point,” said Melvin. 

The sophomore student govern- 
ment is thinking about holding an 
initial sales opener, “Breakfast in 
Briefs,” where the men from the 
calendar will sign and take pic- 
tures with people on the balcony 
of Baker. 

The sophomore class is using 
the calendar to ensure that the class 


has enough money to be success-. 


ful in the next few years, including 
events that will be occurring dur- 
ing the class’s senior year and the 
class gift. 

Additional fundraising can also 
be seen in the rugby team’s annual 
“Meat Market.” “Meat Market” is 
an event where volunteers, mostly 
rugby players, tell the audience 
information about themselves and 
then choose a song to perform to. 
Once the performance has begun, 
audience members start to make 
bids on the performers, 

“We pride ourselves on trying 
to do something that is out of the 
ordinary. It has become something 
that everyone will go to whether or 
not they want to make a bid. It is a 
fun event to go to and that is part of 
the reason why we do it as well,” 


. said senior rugby player Ethan 


Nulton. 

The rugby team enforces the 
tule that performers cannot re- 
move their underwear at any time, 
but “the people that want to go 
there are expecting to see a show” 
said Nulton. 

All profits go to the Food Pantry 
as part of their humanitarian event, 
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Class of 2014 president Mike Melvin is giving some advice and direction to Sophomore Sarah Hayes who is.one of the make 
up/costume artists on the Juniata men’s calendar. The calendar is a fundraising project set up by Melvin for the school, each 
month on the calendar will have a theme. This picture will be featured for the month of November, with freshman Cantin Gil- 


len as the shirtless model. 


‘which all clubs at Juniata must 


complete. “As long as there is a 
rugby team there will definitely be 
Meat Market” said Nulton. 

“T think it sells well because it 
strays from typically acceptable 
behavior and it’s just a fun way to 
promote a good cause,” said fresh- 
man Nate Zimmerman. 

However, not all students agree 
with this type of fundraiser. “T 
think it’s unnecessary and there 
are better, other ways to fundraise. 
I think as college students and es- 
pecially, personally, as a future 
teacher, its important to be good 
role models for the community. 
Fundraising like that isn’t setting 


a good example and we should 
practice good moral conduct,” said 
senior Beth McEvoy. 

The Zoology club is selling 
t-shirts that were inspired by a 
bird-watching trip for Vertebrate 
Zoology class last semester. The 
t-shirts will say “Juniata College 
Vertebrate Zoology” on the front 
and “Show me your tits!” on the 
back. “It wasn’t really intended 
to be raunchy or inappropriate. It 
was intended to be a clever, witty, 
joke for people who like birds and 
know the family,” said senior Jen- 
nie Gordon. The t-shirts were not 
meant to be a fundraiser, but could 
be in the future. 


In order for the fundraisers to 
be used, the club or sport must go 
through an approval process. 

“For clubs, they need to submit 

the online fundraiser/solicitation 
form to our office and then my 
office reviews the forms and then 
approves or denies the fundraiser” 
said Jessica Jackson, director of 
student activities. However, the 
student activities office does not 
have authority over the “Dig Pink” 
shirts. 
' “Raunchy” fundraising is be- 
coming more popular throughout 
campus and if its success contin- 
ues, more fundraisers of this man- 
ner are likely to be used. 
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California overturned Proposi- 
tion 8 on Feb. 7, 2012, becoming 
one of many recent major happen- 
ings in the LGBT rights move- 
ment. Proposition 8 had been in 
place for two years in California, 
where it banned same-sex mar- 
rages, 

On May 15, 2008, the California 
Supreme Court found that barring 
same-sex couples from marriage 
rights was unconstitutional. Many 
California same-sex couples took 
advantage of the ruling and mar- 
ried in 2008. 

Opponents of same-sex mar- 
riage were quick to act, and man- 
aged to get Prop 8 on the ballot in 
November 2008. Prop 8 would 
add an amendment to the Cali- 
fornia constitution declaring that 
same-sex marriages would not 
be recognized there. It passed in 
the election with 52 percent of the 
votes. 

The Prop 8 campaign was one 
of the most expensive and contro- 
versial campaigns in recent history. 
Supporters raised $40.5 million, 
and opponents over $46 million, 
earning the issue a great deal of 
media attention. 

“They took a step back by pass- 
ing Prop 8,” said freshman Maria 
Nachbor, recalling her reaction to 





Prop 8. Across the nation, sup- 
porters of the gay rights movement 
expressed similar beliefs. 

Today, members and support- 
ers of the LGBT community are 
celebrating the court’s decision to 
over-turn Prop 8. 


66 


lt was absolutely devas- 
tating when Prop 8 was 
passed. 


-Arielle Webster, ‘12 


9 


“Tt gives us hope,” said senior 
Dani Gaisior, co-president of the 
registered student organization All 
Ways Of Loving (AWOL). Fellow 
senior and AWOL member Arielle 
Webster described the repeal as a 
step in the right direction. 

Webster has a relative in Califor- 
nia who had been planning to mar- 
ry her girlfriend just before Prop 8 
banned her ability to do so. 

“Tt was absolutely devastating 
when Prop 8 was passed,” said 
Webster. “Now my cousin can fi- 
nally get married.” 

The court’s decision came after 
a two-year-long appeal process in 
the case of Perry v. Brown. On 








Senior Dinner 
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Aug. 4, 2010, a U.S. district court 
in California ruled that Prop 8 was 
unconstitutional. Judge Vaughn 
Walker ruled that Prop 8 violated 
the 14th amendment of the U.S. 
constitution. 

Opponents of the judge’s deci- 
sion appealed the case to a circuit 
court of appeals. On Feb. 7, 2012 
the circuit court ruled against the 
appeal, calling Prop 8 unconstitu- 
tional. 

“What’s happening in California 
is really promising because it’s a 
populous state,” said communi- 
cation professor Grace Fala. “So 
much of what happens there be- 
comes contagious elsewhere.” 

However, the court’s decision 
is not yet final and faces’ the pos- 
sibility of being brought before the 
Supreme Court, should opponents 
of gay marriage decide to appeal 
the decision. 

“If Prop 8 is overtumed by the 
Supreme Court, there’s a possibil- 
ity for federally recognized same- 
sex marriage across the nation,” 
said Gaisior. 

Some students are not so sure 
about sending the issue to the Su- 
preme Court. “I’m worried that it’s 
not something that is ready to go 
to the Supreme Court yet,” said 
sophomore Andrew Gill. “I have 
a feeling that it might get turned 


> see PROP 8 page 7 
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Top left: Senior Taressa King signs her name on the Time Capsule poster at the Senior Dinner on Saturday night. All the 
seniors were invited to leave an item in the Senior Time Capsule. Top right: senior David Grim speaks to the senior class 
about using alumni as a resource at the Senior Dinner on Saturday night. Bottom: Senior Sara Holtzinger and Senior Sarah 
Davis enjoy the Senior Dinner on Saturday night. 
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Proposition Eight overturned | Lottery systems utilized 
Some see repeal as step in right direction for LGBT rights 


By Ketsty MOoLsEEp 
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3.99 to 2.67, 2.66 to 2.33, 2.33 to 
2.0 and 1.99 or lower. 

This means that a 3.67 can be 
given a number higher than a 4.0 
because the priority numbers will 
be generated randomly within a 
GPA range. 

The new room draw only de- 
pends on the highest room draw 
number out of the students. “For 
example all rising seniors with a 
4.0 to a 3.67, say there are 50 peo- 
ple in that group, will be random- 
ized a number 1-50. Juniors with a 
3.66 to a 3.30 will be randomized 
a number from 51 to whatever 
else falls into that range. The new 
system is one that if a freshman 
and junior want to live together, 
the students will use the junior’s 
number because it will be a higher 
room draw,” said O’Donnell. 

There will no longer be a cumu- 
lative GPA structure to room draw. 
It will be based off of the room- 
mate with the highest GPA. So 
going back to the example group 
of eight in East Houses, a group of 
seven sophomores and one senior 
have a chance of getting a higher 
priority than a group of eight se- 
niors if they have the roommate 
with a higher GPA. 

In an effort to further mitigate 
the anxiety from room draw, the 
time actually spent on room draw 
has been shortened. 

“The next change is that room 
draw will now only be two nights 
instead of five. The first night will 
be what we call our premium draw. 
It will be for rooms in Mission, 
Hess and any other dorm that is 
not a traditional double. This will 
include East Houses, quads, triples 
and singles,’ said O’Donnell. 
“The first night we will go down 
in that order. The second night will 
be all traditional doubles.” 

On the first night a higher room 
draw number can take a room -in 
East Houses and carry along seven 
other students who had numbers 
that would not have been able to 
choose a room until much later. 

O’Donnell said, “T think it will 
be a lot less stressful of a process 
for everyone involved. Previously 
room draw had lasted a whole 
school week. The new system will 
make it go quicker. Students with 
higher GPAs are definitely go- 


ing to benefit the most from this. 
Before, students with high GPAs 
would have their GPA averaged 
into the group. They will now be 
helped out the most.” 

Sophomore, and East Houses 
resident, Alex McColgin said, 
“The procedure seems like it will 
make everything a lot easier. I 
want to live in East Houses next 
year so instead of trying to ma- 
neuver around my friends who are 
younger and having their points 
averaged in we can just go with 
whichever junior has the highest 
GPA. This system is. easier for ev- 
eryone.” 

To create the new, less stressful 
room draw procedure, a group of 
Residential Directors (RDs) came 
together and researched the best 
way to have room draw. 

“We developed committees of 
RDs and each committee of three 
RDs was given a different proj- 
ect. One specific committee was 
asked to work on room draw and 
look at how our peer institutions 
do it. The room draw committee 
did a ton of research and came 
up with the new process,” said 
O’Donnell. 

The room draw number will 
still go current juniors choose first 
then sophomores and then fresh- 
men. A junior ranked first in their 
class will not have the number 
one draw because of the random 
number generated out of a range 
of students. This top ranked junior 
would not have~had first room 
draw in the old process either be- 
cause their GPA would be aver- 
aged with other students. 

A few weeks after spring break 
students will have a number 
dropped into the mailbox that 
gives them a room draw number. 
The students will gather in Sill 
boardroom on March 20 if they 
wish to have a room other than 
the traditional double. On March 
22 students who want a traditional 
double will attend a meeting inthe 
same location. 

O’Donnell said, “Bringing the 
room draw from five days to two 
days will speed up the process, 
and making the room draw based 
on one person’s number instead of 
all the students involved will clear 
a lot of paper work.” 








First attempt falls short 
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ably smarter than me and have 
come up with similar or better 
ideas for all components of the 
project.” 

Bauer was not the only assis- 
tance the students received. The 
Society of Physics Students (SPS) 
granted the school $500 to finance 
the project. 

“We were very fortunate - to 
receive an SPS grant to cover 
most of the costs of the proj- 
ect,” said Bauer. “J filled out the 
application last semester and Dr. 
Borgardt polished it and sent it in. 
We emphasized that the students 
would design and construct the 
project’s components organical- 
ly; so as to foster a deep interest 
in physics and real-life problem 
solving.” 

These skills will be put to the 
test soon, as the Friends School 
project is nearly complete. 

“We will need to deliver a large 
tank of helium to the school and 


have it stored there safely,” said 
Bauer. 

According to 
“The campus has many 
open areas. from which 
to launch, so that is not an issue. 
The only thing we really need 
to be concerned about is Penn- 
sylvania’s weather; we need 
a day with less than 10 percent 
cloud cover.” 

Before the middle school stu- 
dents launch their first balloon, 
Bauer, Collier and Yu will send 
their second balloon into the 
stratosphere, hoping for improved 
results, 

“I would like to say we have 
a higher chance of getting the 
desired results because we have 
a better idea on which specifica- 
tions to improve,” said Yu. “At 
the same time, as soon as we 
launch the balloon, we don’t 
know what kind of interfer- 
ence the balloon may meet 


Bauer, 


"on the way up or down, but we are 


prepared. 
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Taking sabbatical in Huntingdon 


Professors use time off to improve Juniata curriculum 


By Kayct NELSON 


Nine Juniata professors took a 
sabbatical leave in Huntingdon 
for the fall and/or spring semesters 
this year to further their develop- 
ment as a professional and for the 
institution. 

Donna Weimer, Thornbury pro- 
fessor of communication, took a 
sabbatical leave in the fall semes- 
ter. John Wright, assistant profes- 
sor of computer science, and Uma 
Ramakrishnan, assistant profes- 
sor of environmental science took 
their sabbatical leaves in the spring 
semester, 

Sabbatical leaves are available 
to full-time or pro-rata faculty 
members who have been at the 
College for six consecutive years. 
However, completing the six-year 
requirement. does not automati- 
cally grant a sabbatical. 

“Why do faculty need time off 
to work on different projects? 
The answer is because there are 
not enough hours in the day,” 
said Wimer. “Here at Juniata, 
professors spend 99 percent of 
their time focusing on teaching, 
prepping for classes, grading and 
advising.” 

Sabbatical leaves are designed 
to encourage professional develop- 
ment of faculty members. In turn, 
the sabbatical will advance the ed- 
ucational objectives of the institu- 
tion. Sabbaticals may include writ- 
ing, research, studying at another 
institution, or traveling. 

Weimer worked on three proj- 
ects with the College during her 
fall semester sabbatical. Wimer 
first analyzed if POEs accurately 
describe their programs. The proj- 
ect included surveys, focus groups 
with students and forums with fac- 
ulty. 

“All my projects involved be- 
ing on campus, interviewing and 
talking with people,” said Weimer. 
“A sabbatical leave takes away the 
stress of having classes to prepare 
for and students to advise. It al- 
lows me to just focus on my proj- 
ects.” The second project Weimer 
worked on was analyzing the com- 





munication requirement for vari- 
ous courses. 

Weimer’s final project was initi- 
ating a requirement for all students 
to have an electronic portfolio. “T 
worked with Loren Rhodes and 
Carol Peters on the project. We 
were able to add an additional 
module to the Information Access 
course that deals with electronic 
portfolios,” said Weimer. 

According to Weimer, “Addi- 
tionally, Carol will be instituting 
an electronic portfolio requirement 
using Google sites for all incoming 
freshmen.” 

A proposed project Weimer con- 
sidered was a partnership with the 
University of Alistair in Ireland. 
Juniata discussed an exchange 
program with the University about 
a course on creative technologies. 
The University was assigned to 
write the grant, but money was 
discontinued. 

“T proposed an alternative sab- 
batical because no one was sure 
if the grant money would come 
through,” said Wimer. “If Ireland 
was not going to work out, then I 
decided I would work on multiple 
projects for the College.” 

The Faculty Development and 
Benefits Committee make recom- 
mendations to the Provost based 
on the sabbatical leave proposal. 
Criteria considered when ranking 
sabbaticals include clarity of the 
proposal, viability of the plan, and 
history of the applicant. 

The committee weighs the prac- 
ticality and worthiness of each 
plan. The applicant supplies suf- 
ficient evidence to show that the 
plan is realistic, beneficial, and 
achievable. 

Next fall, Wright is introducing 
a new course pertaining to digital 
media. “Since digital media is not 
my field of expertise, I am trying 
to get up to speed in the area,” said 
Wright. “I am currently attending 
several courses here on campus 
in the digital art and production 
courses to learn more about it.” 

Wright’s second project is rede- 
signing the computer organization 


30 Hour Famine 
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class to introduce more electronics 
and micro controllers. “I have been 
working in the electronics lab and 
getting a lab manual together for 
the course,” said Wright. 

“T did not feel the need to leave 
Huntingdon in order to work on 
the projects I am working on,” said 
Wright. 

According to Wright, “In many 
respects, it would be better if I had 
left because part of the reasoning 
for the sabbatical is to take a leave 
of absences to refresh and gain 
some new knowledge to bring 
back to the College.” — 

Ramakrishnan has worked on 
curriculum changes, international 
programs,. and research during 
her sabbatical. “I am trying to 
spend more time writing since 
I don’t usually have this much 
time to do my research,” said Ra- 
makrishnan. 

Ramakrishnan is conducting re- 
search on the American chestnut 
and heavy metal concentrations in 
coyotes. “I could have completed 
my research without a sabbatical, 
but there is no way I could have 
processed all of the samples, ana- 
lyzed it and completed a write up.” 

Additionally, in an attempt to 

add math modules in more fresh- 
men courses, Ramakrishnan hopes 
to allow students to become ad- 
vanced in Excel before sophomore 
year. 
Last March, Ramakrishnan was 
offered an opportunity to go to 
Australia. The University of Sun- 
shine Coast in Queensland offered 
her a four to six-month research 
position. “I could not make the 
commitment. I have a young child 
so I tried to see if the program 
could be shortened at all,” said Ra- 
makrishnan. “However, they said 
they needed at least a four month 
commitment so I declined the of- 
fer.” 

Weimer addressed a common 
misconception of sabbaticals, 
“Sometimes, the world thinks a 
sabbatical is a vacation when in 
actuality, it is just a different kind 
of work.” 
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Sophomore Hannah Pursel, Sophomore Jeremy Papuga, sophomore Deanna Good, freshman Andrew Pfis- 
terer, sophomore Katie Hilands, and sophomore Valeriya Smithka show off the non-perishables they col- 
lected in a food drive during 30 Hour Famine. Catholic Council hosted a 30 Hour Famine Feb. 17-18 to raise 
money and awareness for fighting world hunger through the organization World Vision. 
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[at Career Services] and we’ll give 
them a lead,” said Kysor. 

Santa Maria found her intern- 
ship by responding to one of the 
Juniata) Announcements, while 
Grim contacted local representa- 
tives and senators, 

A friend. directed sophomore 
Nicole Marks to her job in The 
Sports Information Office. “I take 
the stats for all the athletic events 
at Juniata through the computer,” 
said Marks. “We control a lot of 
the things that are on the Juniata 
Sports website.” 

Many students, faculty and staff 
view having an internship or work- 
ing during the academic school 
year as an invaluable experience, 

“Tt teaches a lot of teamwork,” 
said Marks. “I’ve learned a lot 
about the process of making a 
website [and] keeping up with a 
website ... I definitely can use that 
in the future.” 

“The overall experience that 
you get out of it can develop skills 
in other ways,” said Pete Lefresne, 
sports information director and as- 
sistant athletic director, 


“There are all sorts of nuances 
that you pick up on when you have 
different types. of bosses ... You 
really learn how to behave prop- 
erly in a professional setting,” said 
Santa Maria. 

“Whatever job that you have, 
there is so much that you can learn 
about your coworkers, your boss 
and how to interact with them,” 
said junior Annette Masterson, 
who works in the Sports Informa- 
tion Office with Marks. 

“It’s one thing to leam from 
books or from your professors, 
but you have to apply what you’ve 
learned to real world experiences, 
so I think it’s good practice and it’s 
definitely necessary in terms of job 
searching,” said Grim. 

According to Grim, “There’s re- 
ally nothing better than experienc- 
ing something hands-on, especially 
with someone like Representative 
Fleck who is very helpful in terms 
of making sure everything works 
out with the school and credits.” 

Even those who find jobs on 
campus can adapt their experience 
to their education. Students who 
work on campus say that the fac- 
ulty and staff are supportive in this 
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endeavor. 

Masterson, who has created an 
individualized POE with conflict 
resolutions, applies her POE to her 
job in the Sports Information Of- 
fice. 

“There’s definitely conflict in 
sports in general, so there’s that 
aspect. I think just watching the 
games can be very interesting, like 
how coaches react to other teams,” 
said Masterson. 

“Most of the students that I work 
with are interested in public rela- 
tions and writing,” said Wall, “so 
what I hope they get out of it is 
an appreciation for how hard you 
have to work to get better and how 
hard you have to work at devel- 
oping a sense of what’s news and 
what’s not.” 

Lefresne helps his student 
workers and interns tailor their 
job to their POE. “For someone 
who is a communication POE, 
I might try to get them more 
involved in the writing end of it,” 
said Lefresne. 

According to Lefresne, “I’ve 
got some other students who are 
science POEs and are looking for 
something completely apart from 
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Students find jobs at Juniata through Announcements, friends 


science, but the last thing in a mil- 
lion years they want to do is write 

.. They think it’s neat working the 
events. They like doing things like 
the statistical keeping.” A 

“When I go abroad, there’s a 
possibility that I will be making 
a blog. Pll just know how to set 
things up and convey informa- 
tion in a way that people are actu- 
ally interested in what I’m saying,” 
said Marks when commenting on 
how her job will relate to her edu- 
cation. 

Kysor also adds the benefit 
of applying for internships dur- 
ing a student’s undergraduate ca- 
reer. According to Kysor, while a 
follow-up phone call or e-mail to 
potential employers may lead to a 
rejection, it may also lead to valu- 
able information. 

“One of the things [they may 
say] is, ‘I can find out where 
my deficits are and work on 
them to turn those deficits into 
strengths, so that, when I’m grad- 
ating and I’m looking for full- 
time jobs or applying to graduate 
schools, those deficits no longer 
exist,” said Kysor. 

Despite having to balance 


school work, extracurricular ac- 
tivities and internships or jobs, 
students feel that the experience is 
worth the time and energy spent. 
Many say that they are developing 
skills to use during their academic 
and professional careers. 

“Tf you’re a student and you do 
campus activities and you’re work- 
ing, it’s definitely really hard,” said 
Santa Maria. “Tt makes you more 
able to time-manage. It makes you 
more professional. It gives you the 
ability to network with people that 
you wouldn’t have in the past.” 

“You're learning how to interact 
with people that aren’t necessarily 
grading you or paying you,” said 
Masterson. 

“A lot of people will tell you that 
looking for a career or internship 
is a full-time job. It’s really hard to 
do something like that eight hours 
a day,” said Kysor. “Most students 
can’t do that with classes four or 
five hours a day, but it is something 
that takes effort.” 

“T think the job market today 
is bad, but I feel that if you really 
put forth your best effort, there’s 
a good chance you'll get some- 
thing,” said Santa Maria. 


Opinions differ on campus Art goes from hobby to award-winning 


> from Prop 8 page 5 


down in the Supreme Court, which 
could lead to gay marriage being 
completely illegal.” 

The Prop 8 ruling comes in the 
midst of a surge of events in the 
LGBT movement. Washington re- 
cently legalized same-sex marriage 
in its state, while Maryland has be- 
»» gun to.move in the same direction. 

-= New Jersey governor Chris Chris- 
tie vetoed the state’s gay martiage 
bill, but has proposed to have New 
Jersey citizens vote on the issue in 
November. 

Students have also taken differ- 
ing stances on the idea of having 
citizens vote on gay marriage bills. 
Gay marriage is a state issue. “The 
people of the state are the ones 
who should be making the deci- 
sion,” said Gill. 

Nachbor disagreed with the 
idea, and said, “Non-minorities 
are voting on an issue for minori- 
ties.” Gaisior also opposed sending 
the issue to the ballots. “You don’t 
let a majority vote on a minority’s 
rights,” said Gaisior. 

“The majority of people don’t 
often have the wisdom needed to 
move the country forward,” said 
Fala. Fala said that she believes 





there must be more education 
available about the issue before 
voters make decisions about it. 

Meanwhile there has so far been 
no effort to legalize same-sex mar- 
Tiages in Pennsylvania. However, 
students are finding hope in the 
recent progress elsewhere. 

Gill, a native of New York, said, 
“The ball’s rolling. I think it’s 
going to keep on moving to new 
states.” New York legalized gay 
marriage in 2011. 

“What is happening over there 
is going to eventually effect here,” 
said Nachbor, a student from Min- 
nesota, where the issue is also set 
to go on the ballot. 

“There are so many differ- 
ent kinds of rights that married 
people get that gay couples do 
not get access to,” said Fala, “So- 
cial security, retirement benefits, 
tax privileges; the list goes on and 
on.” 

“Tf we consider everyone equal,” 
said Nachbor, “then it’s only fair 
that everyone be treated equal.” 

“T think that if people are in 
love, then they’re in love, and they 
should have the right to marry,” 
said Gill. “It shouldn’t be based 
on what gender they are. If people 
love each other they should be able 





> from COMICS page 4 


at how culture has affected com- 
ics,” Hosler said. 

Senior Sara Pomanti, who is 
currently taking Neurobiology 
with Hosler, recommends that all 
biology POEs take at least one of 
his classes. 

“His teaching style is really fun. 


Even though he is a hard grader, 
his lessons stick out the most to 
me in my POE,” said Pomanti 
Senior Kimberly Amrod, who 
is also taking Neurobiology, espe- 
cially likes how he integrates his 
artistic talent into the class. Ho- 
sler often draws his own pictures 
to help students better understand 
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the material, which seems to work 
well. 

“Being more of a visual person 
myself, having those pictures to 
go off of, rather than just reading 
a textbook ... it’s easier to see a 
picture, and it actually helps you 
remember better,” Amrod said. 

Juniata students are not the 
only ones learning biology from 
Hosler’s illustrations. Hosler re- 
ceives letters, from elementary 
school to high school children, 
telling him that that they loved his 
books. Hosler has even received 
letters from teachers as far away 
as Florida, who use his novels to 
teach their students science. 

Hosler believes that one rea- 
son why these books help people 
learn science is because they make 
learning fun. 

“I do what I do because I find 
biology fun. I find all this stuff 
interesting. And so my job in the 
classroom is to sort of convey that 
wonder and excitement,” Hosler 
said. 

“If you have a better opinion 
of the topic, you’re more likely to 
read, you’re more likely to listen, 
you're more likely to be interested 
in studying it. That for me is a big 
gain right there. If you can change 
someone’s mind, even just a little 
bit, that’s pretty big,” said Hosler. 
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Recent incidences of violence reveal student-administration disconnect 






“We are peacemakers, not 
peace-breakers.” This message 
was signed by 22 various of- 
fices and groups around campus 
in a recent email expressing dis- 
appointment at the increase in 
campus events that have hurt the 
community. What events are they 
referring to? Well, that isn’t to be 
discussed. 

With rumors of recent and nu- 
merous fights, instances of ha- 
rassment and inexplicable acts of 
hate circulating around campus, 
the administration has kept the 
specifics of any and all situations 
private, only taking time to speak 
out to encourage students to pause 
and think before acting in ways 
that would potentially harm oth- 
ers. With the increase in frequency 
and severity of acts of violence, 
there has also been an increase 
of student concern on campus. 
While the recent email encourag- 
ing peace can be perceived as a 
clear administration-acknowledge- 
ment of an increase in problems 
on campus, how do we truly know 
we can rest assured and that the 
situations are being handled prop- 
erly? 


It has always been a policy of- 


the administration to not discuss 
the specifics of any disciplinary 
case. This however, poses a sig- 
nificant problem. With a lack of 
transparency, students can never 
really know why cases are handled 






in the way they are, or if adequate 
penalties are given for acts com- 
mitted. In the past, Juniata has seen 
students who get expelled one se- 
mester and return the next, as well 
as students who walk away from 
disciplinary hearings with lighter 
sentences than may have been de- 
served. 

In response to backlash, the 
administration has consistently 
denied that allowing students to re- 
turn after expulsion is to maintain 
the student-retention rate, which is 
just one of numerous speculations 
about the seeming lenience when 
it comes to dealing with punish- 
ments. 

Amid _ the denials, however, 
there is a distinct lack of solid rea- 
soning as to why the rulings happen 
as they do. Instead, administrators 
have consistently hidden behind 
policy, stating that they cannot dis- 
cuss cases and doing nothing more 
than referring students to the Path- 
finder to see the rules as they are 
documented. Although seeing the 
outline of vague rules printed on 
the website does little to comfort 
students who have been victims of 
brutal crimes. 

Through this lack of detail pro- 
vided by the administration, we 
lose the opportunity for a system of 
checks and balances in the campus 
judicial system. With not much 
more to go off of than circulating 
rumors, which are often over-ex- 
aggerated or even blatantly false, 
students do not have the opportu- 


nity to make sure that the admin- 
istration is fair in their evaluations 
and rulings. If the concern is that of 
privacy for the students involved, 
the administration does not need 
to specify any names. The main 
concem is in the details of the inci- 
dences so the campus community 
can be aware of what is happening, 
not who is involved. 

This semester alone many stu- 
dents have taken a personal inter- 
est in trying to speak their minds in 
the wake of recent incidents. Some 
students have even gone as far as 
to go to the Dean’s Office to voice 
their opinion on how they per- 
ceive the way situations have been 
handled. This opportunity to speak 
up has only been available for 
students who have heard second- 
hand information, however, which 
is only a portion of the campus, 
and often what they have heard is 
riddled with incorrect facts. Be- 
cause the information is often not 
entirely accurate, students often 
struggle to try to understand why 
things happen the way they do, 
which can lead to frustration for 
both students who feel that they 
are being kept in the dark, as 
well as administration who have 

to constantly discredit false ru- 
mors. 

A consistent concern for stu- 
dents who have gone to admin- 
istration to speak up, regardless 
of the specific situation, has been 
regarding disciplinary measures 
that are too lenient. Most students 


on campus can probably recount 
stories of classmates being kicked 
out one semester only to return the 
next, having been able to petition 
to overturn punishment rulings, as 
well as other students committing 
acts that should have been more 
harshly punished than they were. 
Juniata is certainly a community 
that believes in forgiving and sec- 
ond chances, but how much is too 
much before a person should get 
into more serious trouble? 

The lack of transparency be- 
tween the students and the admin- 
istration as well as potential exces- 
sive disciplinary leniency is the 
underlying problem. All leniencies 
from the administration are not 
negative however, and the: Col- 
lege’s policy of alcohol on cam- 
pus is an example where leniency 
works well. It would be foolish to 
believe that on a college campus 
underage drinking would not oc- 
cur, and while the administration 
in no way supports it, they handle 
it well when it does happen. Ju- 
niata has fostered an environment 
in which students feel comfortable 
asking for help in emergency situ- 
ations that involve alcohol even 
if they are underage because they 
know that the school is there pri- 
marily to help them. 

In that instance, the leniency is 
helpful and potentially life saving 
in extreme situations. This, how- 
ever, is entirely different from le- 
niency in other capacities. In the 
case of punishment, leniency is not 


Are you concerned, enraged, apathetic? 
We want to hear about it! 
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at all beneficial to anyone except 
the person who has caused some 
form of harm to others, which is 
ultimately unfair. In addition, be- 
cause of the lack of specifics given 
about cases, students are not fully 
equipped or able to have an in- 
formed opinion. 

In the end, we as a whole are a 
community. As such, we depend on 
each other to uphold the standards 
of living, and if that falls through 
we depend on the administration 
to appropriately punish those who 
go against the standards. To this 
point, we have blindly trusted the 
administration, putting our faith in 
them that they are appropriately 
handling all disciplinary cases. In 
light of so many recent acts of vio- 
lence, however, that is being called 
into question, as is the opaque sys- 
tem under which the disciplinary 
cases are handled in. So the ques- 
tion arises- do we deserve to know 
more than what we are told, or is it 
enough to trust that the administra- 
tion will handle things? 
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Hey everyone. Hopefully, you 
found some great uses for those 
rubbers, which hopefully saved 
you from some awkward mo- 
ments. I figured we could keep 
going with random uses of things, 
this week, looking at 14 alternate 
uses for a paperclip. Some are 
somewhat useful, while others, 
you might have to try to believe. 
Let’s get to it. 


1. To Clip Paper. It had to be said 


2. Fishing Hook. This may not 
be a prime fishing tool, but if you 
bend a paperclip just right, you can 
make a satisfactory fishing hook. 
Great for an afternoon by a pond. 
Just don’t count on feeding your- 
self this way. 

3. Makeshift Retainer. Have you 
ever have felt left out because all 
of your friends had braces and you 
never went through that experi- 
ence? Even now, years later, you 
might feel the pain, as your friends 
put on their cool mouth gear be- 
fore they go to bed. Well, never 
feel excluded again! If you bend a 
paperclip just right, you can make 
a retainer (for visual purposes of 
course). Just be sure the paperclip 
is clean before putting it in your 
mouth. 

4. Trade it for a House. This one 
may seem a bit farfetched, but it 
has been done before. Through a 
series of 14 trades on Craigslist, 
Kyle MacDonald was able to trade 


from a red paper clip to a house 
in just under a year. Look it up on 
Google, “the red paperclip proj- 
ect.” It is a fairly interesting story. 
5. Clean small objects. The tiny 


3 edges ona paperclip can allow you 


to get dirt out of areas you never 
thought you could remove it from. 
Small cracks and crevasses don’t 
stand a chance against the edge 
of your paper clip. You can even 
clean the dirt out from under your 
fingernails. 

6. Small bug Squisher. If you 
have a pest problem around your 
house, but no way to remove them, 
you can use a paperclip to elimi- 
nate those bugs without ever hav- 
ing to touch them. 

7.A Golf Tee. If you are an avid 
golfer, or even like to drive a few 
golf balls off the cliffs, you may 
already know how essential golf 
tees can be. That, combined with 
how easy they are to break, makes 
it a nuisance to have to purchase 
them. But if you have a paperclip, 
you can make a metal golf tee out 
of one. You can golf knowing your 
tee will never break again. 

8. A toothpick. If you have ever 
had something stuck in your teeth, 
you probably know how much re- 
lief a toothpick can bring. Straight- 
en out a paper clip, and you will 
have a toothpick that rivals its 
wooden counterpart. People may 
look at you funny, but the relief 
will be worth it. 

9. Magnetize things. If you wrap 
a paperclip around a non-metal ob- 
ject, you can then stick that object 
to a magnet. This may technically 
not be magnetizing it ... but, well 
nobody really knows how magnets 
work anyway. 

10. Fix your Glasses. I learned 
this from experience, but if you 


lose a screw to your glasses, a pa- 
perclip is the perfect size to take its 
place. Just put it where the screw 
used to be, and wrap it around that 
spot to secure the clip in place. 

11. Prepare microwavable 
meals. If you have ever put a fro- 
zen meal in the microwave, you 
know you have to poke a hole in 
that annoying plastic. A paperclip 
happens to be the perfect object to 
poke a bunch of holes so your food 
comes out perfect. 

12.  Dreadlock _ Detangler. 
Dreadlocks are a very interesting 
hairstyle choice. They are nearly 
impossible to undo, but with the 
aid of a paperclip you just might be 
able to detangle them for when you 
change your mind. 7 

13. More Jewelry! If you are 
looking for something to go with 
your trendy rubber band bracelet 
and necklace, paperclip earrings 
and a paperclip ring may be the 
perfect choice, offering a sleek, 
simple and elegant metal appear- 
ance that very few competitors can 
offer. 

14. A Finger Extender. Have you 
ever reached for something and 
found that your fingers came up 
just a little short? Well if you bend 
a few paperclips just right you 
can add a couple inches to your 
reach. Securing one to the end of 
each finger may just give you that 
competitive advantage you need. 
You might creep your friends out a 
little bit, but you can reach further 
then your friends. So the joke’s on 
them: ~ e°% 


That’s all I have this time. See 
what else you can come up with, 
and actually try some of these. 
Some can be surprisingly useful 
when the time strikes. 





NICOLA! KUHLING Ia 


About 17 years ago, in a small 
rural village, in a quite room up- 
stairs, a boy of just seven or eight 
years, kicked in the door of his 
wardrobe. The thin spruce wood 
door splintered, catching his foot, 
and, all in all, the loss of this boy’s 
self-control lead to a bunch of un- 
pleasant consequences. 

The point of this issue’s music 
column is: all of the above could 
have been prevented, if that boy 
would have had a Wacka Flocka 
Flame album. Or a ticket to a hard- 
core concert. Or a Vybz Cartel 7,” 
“fresh from outta Kingston.” And 
here is why: this type of aggressive 
music would have calmed him 
down. 

Admittedly, no boy who snaps 
like this over a lost game of 
“Double Dragon” on his Game- 
boy should be given any of these 
things. But in general, aggressive 
music does not necessarily foster 
aggressive behavior. In contrast, 
it helps to deal with it. This works 
with the same mechanism in lis- 
tening to sad music when one has 
a broken heart. 

[heard about the following the- 
ory a couple of years ago in a doc- 
tor’s waiting room, reading an ar- 
ticle in a women’s magazine about 
Damian Rice’s second album “9,” 
and couldn’t stop thinking about 
the idea since. The author of the 
article wrote about how someone 
could use the immense sadness 
that Rice’s music transports to 
overcome lovesickness. 


Instead of putting on happy, 
hopeful music to change your 
heartbroken mood, put on music 
that is as sad as it can be, and go 
with it. Let your own sorrow ride 
along on the sound waves of music 
full of sorrow. Fraternize with the 
musician, channel your sadness, 
and experience it consciously and 
vicariously with the artist. Con- 
front your own sadness with the 
help of the music, using it as a sup- 
port. 

After a while, the CD will end, 
the music will stop, and some of 
the sadness you had will, too. And 
as you sit in silence afterwards, 
you will feel a little bit better. And 
seriously, it works, doesn’t it? 

In fact, there is some neuro- 
logical research from Ohio State’s 
School of Music and Center for 
Cognitive Science that links this 
phenomenon to the hormone pro- 
lactin, a natural comforter that 
helps to deal with psychological 


ain. 

Even though there is no such 
proof for aggressive music, I be- 
lieve, we can do the same thing 
with aggression and anger. By us- 
ing the same mechanism described 
with sadness and lovesickness, you 
can calm yourself down. If you 
feel aggressive, angry, or just plain 
hyper, listen to aggressive sounds 
and put your own emotion in there, 
and then let it go with the end of 


. the song or album. 


But there’s another reason why 
I appreciate aggressive music 
so much: it works the other way 
round, too. Aggressive music is au- 
dible energy. Music is so important 
for many people, because it trans- 
ports, evokes and fosters emotions. 


> see MUSIC page 10 





Seeing outside from the inside 
Nature has something to teach everyone 


PAT OELSCHLAGER 





Those of you who have read my 
column before know I have a deep 
interest in nature and in environ- 
mental issues. Many of my articles 
have focused on specific opinions 
related to those issues: everything 
from water scarcity to the cumula- 
tive effects of pollution on our en- 
vironment. 

I have also written about the 
connection each of us has, or does 
not have, with our environment. I 
have mentioned nature’s intrinsic 
value, and the meaning a natural 
place can have to each of us that 
goes beyond the location itself. 

I have always loved being out- 
side. From the time I was very 
young, I have spent countless 
hours traipsing through fields, for- 
ests, creek beds and everywhere in 
between. My younger days were 
filled with wonder at all the amaz- 
ing things around me. Trees, rocks, 


birds, bugs, frogs, salamanders and 
endless other natural wonders kept 
me entertained and out of my par- 
ents’ hair. 

Years later, I still spend much of 
my time outside, taking in nature’s 
wonders. The beautiful thing about 
nature is that you can spend life- 
times in it and still know nothing 
in comparison to all it has to teach 
you. 

One of the things nature has 
taught me is the incredible power 
of solitude. People speak of “alone 
time,” but true solitude is hard to 
find within the hustle and bustle of 
our lives. Only on a few specific 
occasions have I felt the sense of 
all-encompassing solitude, the 
feeling of stillness that allows me 
simply to be. One such occasion 
was during a deer hunt at my fam- 
ily’s hunting property in northeast- 
erm Pennsylvania. 

It was early December, and there 
was crispness to the air. A light 
snow had fallen early in the morn- 
ing, cloaking the world in a blanket 
of white. I hiked to my spot on the 
edge of a stand of hemlock trees, 
cleared a place to sit and settled 
in. Not long after I did so, a light 


snow began to fall once again. As 
it descended, the world around me 
transformed. The snowfall muted 
everything, quieting all but the 
voice inside me, telling me I was 
alive and witness to a profound 
beauty seldom seen. 

I took in the scene for hours. 
I watched the chickadees flitter 
among the branches of the pines, 
anxious for the snowfall to cease 
so they could venture forth once 
again. I saw several deer walk by. 
They paused in a clearing, creating 
a scene worthy of a postcard, be- 
fore going on their way, untouched 
by the rifle lying forgotten by my 
side. 

Another thing nature has taught 
me, especially as a hunter, is pa- 
tience. There have been days of 
hunting where I had to wait only 
an hour or less before having the 
chance to harvest my quarry, but 
more often, I spend quite a bit of 
time waiting in anticipation. Ac- 
tually, more often than not, a day 
spent afield yields nothing but the 
chance to be outside, enjoying the 
fresh air and sunshine. Sometimes 


> see GREEN page 10 





Can you hear me now? 


With an exhausted sigh, pen 
meets notebook as I turn the page 
to find the first chapter of reading 
for today. It’s Sunday afternoon, 
and I’ve just settled into the quiet 
section of Beeghly with a moun- 
tain of books and a “City and Co- 


‘lour’ Pandora station to get me 


through the day. My eyes are al- 
ready tired, so I’ve broken out my 
glasses to retain some semblance 
of focus — contacts won’t cut it for 
this mission. 

Just as I’m thinking that a twen- 
ty minute nap on one of the many 
couches and armchairs open to me 
might be a good idea, my phone 
announces that my sister is call- 
ing me. For a moment, the studi- 
ous part of me wants to let the call 
go to voicemail. After all, I have 


If | can find somewhere to call 


at least 50 pages of reading, two 
group communication journal en- 
tries and an article draft for tomor- 
row, and it’s already 2:00 p.m. 

But, I haven’t spoken to her in 
at least a week and a half, so it 
would be nice to exchange updates 
and relax a little before starting 
my reading: she’s a close friend 
and one of my favorite people, so 
talking to her before this stressful 
week begins is almost as refresh- 
ing as a nap. 

Almost. 

This indecision takes until the 
third ring, and on the fourth, I cave 
and press the “call” button. “Give 
me a second,” I whisper as I bound 
down the stairs and toward pri- 
vacy. 

As college students, we’ve all 
found ourselves in this situation: 
receiving an anticipated call in an 
inconvenient setting, like when 
we’re walking to class, about to 
start studying or saying goodbye 
to Cindy after leaving Baker. And 
each of us have made the same 
decisions about whether or not to 
take the call, because the situation 


> see CONNECTION page 10 
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Though I’m awful at it, I love 
to run. There’s something freeing 
about it, physically and emotion- 
ally. Unfortunately for me though, 
my knees aren’t quite a fan of the 
constant impact they get from the 
ground. I’m a fan of variety, so 
sometimes I want something other 
than the bike or the elliptical at 
the gym. 

Walking down the hallway of 
Kennedy, I caught a sign posted 
on one of the doors: “Open swim 
canceled today.” 

swim? 

How did I not know about this? 
Okay, maybe I knew about it ... 
but why did I never pay attention 
to it? 

Swimming has many benefits. 
Whether you are an athlete already 
or just looking to relax, you might 
want to consider swimming. 

Swimming is one exercise that 
works virtually all of the muscles 
in your body, so it can be a great 
strength-training activity. In addi- 
tion, it also improves cardiovas- 
cular function, working the heart 
and lungs. 

For those who like to run, swim- 
ming is a great way to switch up 


Nothing interesting about Huntingdon? 


your routine. You’ ll get a similar 
aerobic workout to running, but in 
terms of muscle, you actually get 
to work your upper body while 
swimming, too. Here, you not 
only have an equivalent — and in 
some ways, superior — workout, 
but you'll give your joints a little 
break. All that running can really 
take a toll on your body. : 

Whether or not you feel the ef- 
fects of a runner’s high, you might 
also be able to use swimming as a 
form of meditation. Many people 
who regularly swim report that the 
rhythm of their strokes through the 
water have a mesmerizing quality, 
where they can let their minds drift 
as they sink into a pattern. 

If you’re not a hard core runner, 
you can use swimming to warm up 
before a workout. If you plan to 
go on a run and you are about to 
warm up via the treadmill, ellipti- 
cal, lifting weights or even biking, 
you could instead hop in the pool 
and swim a few laps. The water 
and the motions will help loosen 
your muscles. 

Be careful, though! Swimming 
still requires work from your body, 
so stretch out for a few minutes 
before you jump into the water. 
Try ballistic stretches — swing 
your arms open, then swing them 
back, crossing over each other, like 
you’re hugging yourself. Alternate 
which arm is on top each time. Do 
shoulder rolls, backward first, then 
forward, arid do a few lunges to get 
your legs moving! 

You can also use swimming to 
cool down. Cooling down is es- 
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You need to just keep swimming 





Jump into the pool to stay fit, warm up or cool down 


sential, but often skipped. Letting 
your heart rate slowly return to 
normal helps prevent injuries and 
also takes your mind off of the 
burn that exercise induces in your 
muscles, making you more likely 
to run/swim/bike/kick-box again. 


Regardless of your exercise of 


choice, doing a few nice, slow laps 
across the pool will help you to re- 
lax and bring your heart rate down 
after a workout. 

If you really hate to swim, you 
can still use water’s benefits. Walk 
laps across the shallow end of the 
pool. Because of water’s natural 
resistance, you’ll have to work a 
lot harder than you would walking 
on land. Also, you can tread water, 
do kicking exercises, or use the 
water’s resistance again to work 
your arms. 

A note of caution. You can use 
swimming as part of a weight loss 
plan because it is an aerobic and 


strength-training exercise, both of 


which bum calories and increase 
metabolism. However, many peo- 
ple are often hungry when they 
leave the pool, which makes them 
more likely to eat more when they 
get home. Also, because they have 
just worked out, they think that 
it’s okay to eat more than normal, 
but if you eat too much after your 
workout, you'll undo all of the ex- 
ercise that you just did! 

Sometimes it’s a struggle to hit 
the gym — especially a pool — when 
it’s cold out. But with the weather 
warming up, it shouldn’t be too 
daunting. You might even discover 
a new favorite activity! 


There are great places to shop just around the riverbend 





GOEHRING 


Around Town is all about is all 
about letting you in on Hunting- 
don’s best-kept secrets. But in this 
issue I’m doing things differently 
and sharing a little secret about 
our lovely campus newspaper. 
Once you get past news writing, 
you can write about WHATEV- 
ER YOU WANT. That’s right, 
my topics each issue are blatantly 
arbitrary. And this time, I’m play- 
ing favorites and writing about 
my three top-choice stores in 
Smithfield (the “other” side of the 
river): Ace Hardware, Dunkle’s 
Antiques Mall and Taylor’s No- 
tions/Dixie’s Alterations. 

If you want variety, you found 
it, because the stores featured here 
range from an antique store to a 
fabric shop and tailor shop, run by 
two different people, sharing even 
halves of a converted gas station. 
And you thought there was noth- 
ing interesting in Huntingdon! 

We all know what Ace. Hard- 
ware stores are for, but have you 
ever paused and thought what 
you could do with the products 
they sell? Just because you live 
in a dorm or rent an apartment 
doesn’t mean you can’t put home 
improvement products to creative 
uses. On my visits to Ace, I’ve 
bought such materials as copper 
pipes (for building a xylophone), 


rods and hardware for hanging 
things in my room, house number 
decals for putting durable numbers 
and letters on things, paint for all 
sorts of projects and much more. 

Ace has all sorts of paints for 
everything you could need, except 
perhaps fine artwork. The selection 
of nuts, bolts, screws, hangers and 
other hardware will let you put to- 
gether whatever projects you need, 
or hang up decorations or shelves 
wherever the poster strips on your 
dorm walls let you. They have 
plenty more items for basic au- 
tomotive needs, lighting/replace- 
ment bulbs of all kinds, outdoors/ 
gardening supplies, and plenty 
more that a crafty mind can find 
great uses for! : 

Dunkle’s Antiques Mall is on 
the opposite side of the plaza from 
Hoss’s, This interesting little bou- 
tique is a place where vendors 
sell antiques, gifts and all manner 
of kitschy knick-knacks that can 
really revitalize your dorm dé- 
cor. Dunkle’s is a good place to 
shop for gifts, too, with all sorts of 
hand-dipped candles, soaps, signs 
of funny sayings or local sports 
teams, and much more. The store 
is open from 9:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 
Monday-Saturday, and stays open 
until 6:00 p.m. on Fridays. Stop 
in and take a look sometime when 
you have a spare hour to spend, as 
there is a lot to see! 

Moving on to Taylor’s Notions/ 
Dixie’s Alterations. This shop is 
located on 26, not 22, so you can 
get to it easiest if you make a right 
at the first traffic light on the far 
side of the Penn St. bridge. Con- 
tinue straight until you pass the old 
prison, and look for the little build- 


ing with the disused gas station 
island in the middle of its parking 
lot.. Here you find the fabric/craft 
store that shares half of the build- 
ing with the tailor shop. The store 
is open from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 pm 
all days but Wednesday, Saturday, 
and Sunday, and also 8:00 a.m. to 
12:00 p.m. on Saturdays. 

Now you might be thinking, 
“how appropriate, a Tailor shop 
run by a Taylor!” Well, not quite. 
Dixie runs the tailor shop. Yep, 
thankfully for us, our parents don’t 
predetermine our careers when 
they saddle us for life with a moni- 
ker picked out of a $0.50 book 
from the Weis checkout lane. But 
near-miss naming humor aside, 
both businesses in this location are 
wonderful. Taylor’s Notions has 
a wide array of fabrics, ribbons, 
buttons, patterns, tools, zippers, 
thread, sewing supplies and more. 
If you’re the craftsy type, you re- 
ally need to know about this store! 

If you need any clothing al- 
tered, Dixie’s Alterations is highly 
recommended by the locals I’ve 
spoken with. I’ve seen everything 
from shorts to wedding dresses 
hanging on Dixie’s side of the 
building for alteration, so if you 
need any garment fixed, this won- 
derful shop has probably done 
similar jobs before. The owner is 
very kind and even helped me find 
and gave me the perfect scrap of 
cloth for a difficult project. Which 
reminds me, although I haven’t 
had to send anything to her for 
alteration, I understand Dixie’s 
rates are quite reasonable. So keep 
this in mind when you find a just- 
barely-not-my-size treasure at the 
thrift stores. 
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> from CONNECTION page 9 


might be too awkward to converse 
as we'd like to. 

“Can you hang ona second? I’m 
about to order my lunch.” 

“Aaaah! Sorry, I forgot there 
were stairs there.” 

“Hey I’m sorry but I can’t talk 
now, I’m in the library.” 

Each of these phrases are com- 
monly exchanged with my friends 
and family when trying to call 
them from Juniata, and other stu- 
dents and friends I’ve spoken to 
have mentioned similar instances 
in their phone or Skype calls. The 
truth is that with 1,600 of us living 
in a campus the size of a thumb- 
nail, there simply aren’t enough 
spaces where one can hold a con- 
versation without being overheard. 

And it’s not that we have any- 
thing to hide — it’s just nice to be 
able to have a private conversa- 
tion with someone we don’t see 
every day, without worrying about 
a classmate eavesdropping on it. 
Even roommates’ ears can be un- 
desired, but it’s sometimes difficult 
to find a time that the room is emp- 
ty. I’ve passed enough of my hall 
mates on the phone who fall silent 
until I’m out of earshot to know 
that this basic desire is fairly uni- 


> from GREEN page 9 


I am not even that lucky, and am 
met with miserable, damp: cold, 
and rain that keeps falling. 

What I have learned from these 


days of hunting is that you.only get. 


so much time in the woods, so even 
if the weather is miserable or the 
hunting is slow, you have to make 
the best of it. And eventually, your 
patience will be rewarded with a 
chance to harvest your game. Life 
is much the same; things may not 
go how we want them to, but we 
only have so much time. We might 
as well make the best of it, and en- 
joy it while we can. 

One last thing nature has taught 
me is how small I am compared to 
the vast magnificence of the world 
around me. Often it is easy to get 
so caught up in. the details of life 
that we forget to see the big pic- 
ture. Nature has a way of bringing 
things back into perspective and 
reminding us that our trials and 


> from MUSIC page 9 


And aggression and anger is one of 
the most powerful — ifnot the most 
powerful — emotion. It’s closely re- 
lated to hate. 

Other than happiness or sadness, 
aggression has strong motivating 
and activating powers. A person 
who’s really, really sad, cries a lot, 
but someone who’s really, really 
angry gets up does something. 

-Like punching someone in 
the face. 

Happiness leads to fun times, 
hate and anger to war. Of course, 
this is destructive, even danger- 
ous, energy. But being aware of 
the dangerous potential, you can 
use aggressive music. In the same 
way you channeled your excessive 
aggressive energy onto the music 
earlier to get rid of it, you can also 
extract the energy from the anger 
that is transported in the music. 

Dancehall, for example, is in- 


The troubles a phone call can cause 


Outdoor serenity surrounds us 





versal among students. But where 
can we find this reprieve? 

During the beginning of the 
fall semester. or the second half 
of the spring, this situation is easy 
enough to. remedy: in finding a 
bench or patch of grass outside, 
we can create our own bubble of 
discussion. Sometimes, walking to 
class serves this purpose too, if the 
situation only warrants five min- 
utes or so of conversation. But for 
callers with whom discussions of- 
ten last an hour or longer, it’s usu- 
ally best to find a more lasting situ- 
ation of privacy. This is even more 
difficult during the winter months, 
when such locations are less com- 
fortable. And even when it’s not so 
cold, sometimes the winter winds 
literally blow away your words, 
making them indistinguishable on 
the other end of the line. So, con- 
versations are held in hallways, 
echoing stairwells, or if you’re 
lucky, a vacated study nook in ei- 
ther the library basement, BAC 
or VLB. 

Keeping contact with loved 
ones can be difficult when there 
aren’t many places to talk, but it 
can provide a crucial break from 
all-nighters or writing essays. But 
all awkwardness aside, Skype and 
phone calls are completely worth it 
during a busy semester. 





hardships pale in comparison to 
the world’s awesome majesty. 

It’s hard to stay mad at someone 
when you see a sunrise light up the 
sky with deep, radiant hues of or- 
ange and pink, asserting daylight 
against the darkness. You forget 
the. stress of school or work when 
you witness a summer storm pour- 
ing out upon the world, shaking it 
violently and wonderfully as the 
rain comes down in torrents and 
lightning rips the fabric of the sky. 
And any worry or fear is washed 
away as you sit along a tranquil 
streamside, listening to the waters 
move purposefully onward along 
the path they have shaped for 
themselves. 

All these lessons and feelings I 
have experienced in nature have 
shaped me, and countless others, 
into who we are. 

These gifts of nature give it in- 
credible value, and they are out 
there waiting to be discovered by 
anyone who chooses to actively 
seek them out. 


Aggression through song: healthy? 


separably linked to reggae, which 
promotes love and peace (if you are 
willing to accept the widespread 
intolerance for homosexuals as a 
Jamaican cultural phenomenon). 
An artist that sang about homicide 
and gang crimes on one “riddim” 
today, might sing about mutual re- 
spect on another tomorrow. | 

I do, however, think that one 
must be careful with certain kinds 
of music. Anxious parents may 
think that their children might be 
influenced by the music listen is 
not just be ignored. Even though 
kids do listen to music much more 
critically, reflectively than their 
parents might, music and its mes- 
sage does have an impact. I’m 
convinced that my worldview has 
partly been shaped by music I lis- 
tened to since I was 14. 

By the way, the little boy 
with the untamed aggression, 
that was me. I really sucked at 
Double Dragon. 
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Side characters add a new angle in contemporary movies 
Foils accompany protagonists, antagonists in creating a cinematic experience 





One of the most interesting 
anomalies of the past 40-odd years 
of television and cinema is the 
evolution of side characters. Char- 
acters who are subjected to this 
artificial development lie some- 
where in the spectrum between 
science fiction and fantasy, and 
grow from henchmen to first tier 
villains, and even protagonists, in 
the most recent occurrence. 

This evolution is introduced 
through audience members and 
fans whose embrace of these 
partially developed characters 
has propelled films, action figure 
sales and convention appearances. 
Thus, in this article, I am going to 
dissect three of the most interest- 
ing characters who have ascended 
from subplot and into plot device, 
or from the void of rejection and 
into canon. These three characters 
are Harley Quinn, Boba Fett and 
Agent Coulson. 

Audience participation is not a 
new phenomenon to the Batman 
franchise: in 1988, 5,343 individu- 


als (or, mostly one person, through 
a computer, according to urban 
legend) declared that they wanted 
the current- Robin, Jason Todd, 
to die, through an election run 
by telephone. 

Users called the 1-900 number 
to determine the character’s fate, 
and thus, the snot met his end at 
the receiving end of a crowbar 
by the Joker, and “finished” by 
an explosion. 

However, as we all know, comic 
book characters do not die, and 
thus he was resurrected some years 
back, to serve as another antihero 
for the franchise. But, the rea- 
son this vote is significant is that 
the inversion of it would occur a 
few years later, during another it- 
eration of the Batman mythology, 
“Batman: The Animated Series.” 
During the course of the show, 
the Joker was supplied a sidekick, 
Harley Quinn. 

Harley Quinn appeared in the 
episode, “The Joker’s Favor.” 
Originally, she was supposed to be 
another one of the Joker’s anony- 
mous thugs. However, the show’s 
creator, Paul Dini, fleshed out the 
character and offered it to one of 
his college friends, Arleen Sorkin. 
Thus, the character began appear- 
ing in more installments, as the 
fan’s warmed up to the newest vil- 
lain to the Bat family. 


It is easy to understand why 
she became assimilated into the 
comic continuity: the character 
started out as an intern at Arkham 
Asylum who obsessed over one of 
the recurrent residents, the Joker. 
For her, the Joker is what Charles 
Manson is to his Internet groupies: 
an intelligence masked behind in- 
sanity, and one cunning enough to 
convert her to his demonic cause. 
In short, Quinn is the representa- 
tive of our culture: her treatment 
of the Joker as a rock star mir- 
rors that we have for our own 
“Togue’s gallery.” 

So, each time we laugh at an 
instance of her slapstick or mor- 
bid humor, we are encountering 
our repulsion-compulsion with the 
agents of true evil, and how our 
culture has turned these mental de- 
fects into larger than life villains. 
The only difference between her 
and us is that she has revealed her 
true face, while we wear our masks 
of normalcy. 

On the other hand, Boba Fett, 
the next example, is not a full vil- 
lain, but an antihero. While he 


technically debuted in an animated ° 


sequence in “The Star Wars Holi- 
day Special,” the Star Wars canon 
marks his debut in the second 
film, “The Empire Strikes Back.” 
Instead of the serial killer culture, 
Fett’s heritage stems from a differ- 


ent institution: the Spaghetti West- 
ern, particularly the ones with Clint 
Eastwood. Fett, like the characters 
popularized by Eastwood, is a 
hired gun, and bereft of the human 
weaknesses, such as emotions. He 
speaks little, but makes up for the 
lost expression through his blaster 
rifle. And, like his precursor, he 
also has a trademark sash/cape. 

Fans embraced the character — 
who died early in the first reel of 
“Return of the Jedi,” but through 
his popularity, was resurrected, and 
restored into the canon through a 
short story in the collection “Tales 
from Jabba’s Palace.” Thus, the 
evolution has continued through 
a multitude of novels and a film, 
“Attack of the Clones.” 

Now, the final character I shall 
be examining, Agent Coulson, is 
on the other end of the spectrum. 
Instead of being portrayed by mul- 
tiple performers, like the other two 
characters, he has been portrayed 
by one actor, Clark Gregg. 

Also, the other differentiating 
factor is that he is a hero, instead 
of a villain. Coulson first appeared 
in “Tron Man,” with a screen pres- 
ence restricted to a handful of 
lines. However, like the other two 
characters, he acquired popular- 
ity, and has longer screen time in 
the following films, “Iron Man 
2,” “Thor,” in addition to his own 


short film, “Something Funny 
Happened on the Way to Thor’s 
Hammer.” He evolved into the 
right hand of man of Nick Fury 
(Samuel L. Jackson) who runs the 
MI6 of superheroes in the Marvel 
Cinematic Universe. Plus, Coul- 
son is going to have a primary 
role in the upcoming animated 
television show, “Ultimate Spider- 
man,” where he will be an under- 
cover principal at Peter Parker’s 
High School. 

In May, the character will be re- 
turning to theaters in “The Aveng- 
ers,” where he will be assisting 
Jackson’s character in assembling 
a super hero team to fight the ex- 
tra-dimensional armies of Thor’s 
brother, Loki (Tom Hiddleston). 
In an interview with Aceshow- 
biz, Gregg said, “I got to show up 
and put on the Coulson suit and 
I’ve got enough lines that I have a 
trailer, plus I get to do this amazing 
script by [director] Joss Whedon. I 
don’t know how I got to be a part 
of it, I just feel very lucky about it.” 

In conclusion, the relationship 
between studios and the audi- 
ences is more democratic than one 
would expect. 

At the end of the day, fans are 
the ones who can breathe life into 
characters, or send them back into 
the unconstructed dreamspace that 
lies outside of continuity. 





Juniata Concert Choir to sing abroad in Ireland, U.K. 
Six days abroad, six different cities, 21 different songs in travels over spring break 


By NatasHa D. LANE 


During Spring Break, the Junia- 
ta Concert Choir will be traveling 
to Ireland to perform in several cit- 
ies across the country. - 

The 50-member choir will per- 
form nine concerts containing a 
21 song set list over the six days 
they are abroad. The choir will 
travel to Coleraine, Dungannon, 
Brocagh and Derry of Northern 
Ireland, while touring Galway and 
Clowney in the Republic of Ire- 
land. 

Dr. Russell Shelley, Elma Stine 
Heckler professor of music, chair 
of the music department and head 
of the Concert Choir, decides the 
choir’s destination for spring break 
each year. 

Shelly came to choose Ireland 
through an alumni. “There is a 
former Juniata graduate, Angela 
Tribus, whose grandparents, aunts 
and uncles still live in Ireland. 
They are the people who are host- 
ing us,” said Shelley. 

Though many travel to Ireland 
for the touring, Shelley doesn’t 
hesitate to inform his students that 
this isn’t a vacation; all students 
must audition and many receive 
credit for their membership. The 
students will have just a few hours 


throughout the entire trip to experi- 
ence Ireland. 
“This is mostly a _ busi- 


ness trip. There’s not a whole 
lot of sight- seeing involved,” 
he said. 

Freshman Allison Roemer 
agreed that being a member of 
Concert Choir requires a lot of 
hard work and dedication. “We 
have 21 (songs) that we have to 
memorize. So I guess I’m kind of 
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The Juniata Concert Choir is excited for their upcoming trip to Ireland where they will be performing in numerous 
cities throughout the country. While they are abroad, the group will be singing in a total of nine concerts with a 21 


song set list. 

worried about that ... So gener- 
ally I practice at least an additional 
three to four hours a week and 
that’s probably less than a lot of 
other people,” she said. 

Besides choosing the destina- 
tion of Concert Choir, Shelley also 
decides what songs will be per- 
formed in the concerts. To make 
the set list, songs must meet certain 
criteria. 

“The main reason is educational. 
What will allow the Juniata stu- 
dents to learn about choral singing 


the most? And then so with that 


’ priority we create a list of possible 


pieces. Then, we say okay where 
are we going? So we threw in a 
few Irish folk songs, but mainly 
it’s for academic reasons,” said 
Shelley. 

The two Irish songs include a 
folksong, titled “Carrickfergus,” 
and “Dulaman,” based on a tradi- 
tional Irish poem. Other selections 
include songs by composers from 
all over the world, and use both 
English and Latin lyrics. 


This isn’t the first year that Ju- 
niata Concert Choir has traveled 
outside the country. Previous des- 
tinations have included France in 
2009, Brazil in 2010 and a tour of 
Hungary and Romania in 2011. 
The Concert Choir has also trav- 
eled previously to Ireland in 2003. 

Though it may seem a bit ear- 
ly, Shelley already has an idea 
of where Juniata Concert Choir 
will be going next year. “There is 
a high school in Guatemala that 
Concert Choir has been involved 


in raising money for the last three 
or four years, and that school is go- 
ing to host us there in Guatemala,” 
said Shelley. 

There are many perks to be- 
ing a member of Concert Choir, 
but there is much more than just 
traveling and singing. “Concert 
Choir is a lot of work. It requires 
a lot of dedication. You know, we 
meet four hours in class a week, 
but we put in at least that, if not 
double that, outside the class. Just 
to prepare the music and to make 
sure we know every note and ev- 
ery rhythm,” said freshman Harry 
Cauler. 

Sophomore Andrew Gill is both 
anxious and excited for the up- 
coming trip. 

“T’m a little nervous. I have no 
idea what to expect of Europe so 
this will bea little nerve racking,” 
he said. 

Shelley is looking forward to 
the choir’s trip to Ireland, but also 
holds a few expectations. “I hope 
the students will connect with the 
music in a way that when we get 
back, the experiences they’ve had 
in Ireland and the interactions 
they’ve had with the Irish’ folks 
they’re staying with and interact- 
ing with infuse into the music,” he 
said. 

“Tf, by the time we get back, the 
music will have a life of its own, 
and we'll be able to give that to 
our audiences in the U.S.A.,” said 
Shelley. 

The Concert Choir will per- 
form a Homecoming Concert in 
the Halbritter Center at 3:00 p.m. 
March 24. 
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Lady Eagles take heartbreaking loss in finals 
Team prepares for NCAA tournament berth amid disappointment 


By Warp UDINsKI 


The women’s basketball team 
went undefeated in their confer- 
ence and 25-1 overall during the 
regular season on their way to a top 
ten ranking nationally. 

However, the team’s remarkable 
success all season became sudden- 
ly overshadowed by a 79-69 loss 
at home in the Landmark Confer- 
ence championship on Feb. 25 as 
the Catholic University of America 
took the title. 

“Tt almost negates the fact that 
we went undefeated in the confer- 
ence,” Head Coach Danny Young- 
Uhrich said. 

One of Catholic’s keys to the 
victory was their remarkable 51.8 
percent shooting performance 
from the field. The Eagles also 
allowed a season-high 79 points 
against them. 

“Tt’s nauseating,” Young-Uhrich 
said of her squad’s performance in 
the championship. 

“To win games you either have 
to outscore the opponent or play 
good enough defense. We couldn’t 
outscore them today and we defi- 
nitely couldn’t play defense.” 

The game ended the team’s 17 
game win-streak. However, the 
Eagles are now looking forward to 





By CAMERON ANDREW 


The men’s basketball team fell 
in Landmark Conference champi- 
onship to the University of Scran- 
ton in a close game with a final 
score of 78-70. 

However, before getting 
to the championship game, 
the Eagles had to play twice 
in four days at the hostile 
environment of Susquehanna 
University. 

On Saturday Feb. 18 the Eagles 
entered Susquehanna for their 
final regular season game to a 
packed gym and rowdy and loud 
student section that stayed until 
the very end of the 10 point loss 
for Juniata, 

The squad then had to re- 
turn to Susquehanna for the first 
round of the Landmark Confer- 
ence playoffs. 

“T think the more you're in that 
environment, the more comfort- 
able you get,” said Curley, “so I 
think playing there Saturday night 
and coming back Wednesday 
was and advantage for us probably 
more than for them.” 

The harsh environment can be 
tough for coaches as well. Curley 
embraces this and sees it as a fun 
place to coach. 

“It’s what you do it for. I love 
it,’ said Curley. “But, honestly, 
you don’t really notice it when 
you’re coaching, it’s really only 
brief moments like when you’re 
waiting for halftime to finish 
that you get a chance to crowd 
watch and look around. and 
realize this is pretty cool.” 


what still lies ahead of them. 

The team will now enter the 
NCAA playoffs. They will play 
their first game on Friday, Mar. 
2. They hope to get back to their 


Men’s hoops rally despite tough crowds 
Eagles fall in championship game but earn Landmark awards 


The Eagles actually trailed at 
the half 32-34, but they knew 
Susquehanna had hit them as hard 
as they could and had nothing left. 

“T told them I was proud of them 
because I knew we took their best 
punch,” said Curley about what 
he told his players at halftime. “I 
told them J was proud because 
they can’t put us away and they 
are trying, and I think the guys 
knew it.” 

This seemed to really inspire 
the Eagles as they came out on 
fire and outscored Susquehanna 
45-24 in the second half. In that 
half, Juniata was led by junior 
guard Alex Raymond’s 19 second 
half points. Raymond finished 
with 23 total points, while go- 
ing a fantastic 11-11 at the free 
throw line. 

“Alex has always had the ca- 
pability of scoring and it wasn’t 
that he scored 19 points, but it was 
how he scored them,” said Curley. 

Alex has improved a lot in his 
time at Juniata and he showed 
why he is one of the best guards in 
the Landmark Conference 
during that game. 

“There are guards that can 
score that play the point and there 
are point guards that can score. 
I think Alex came in as the first, 
but has really developed into the 
ladder,” said Curley. “Alex really 

has the ability to score, but sets 

his teammates up and creates for 
other guys. Not only that, but he 
probably had is best defensive 
game of the year as well.” 

Because of his terrific play all 
season, Raymond was named to 


winning ways and make a run at a 
national championship. 

“T feel really sorry for the team 
we will play next because we are 
coming out swinging,” senior Ash- 


the Second Team All-Landmark 
Conference. Teammate and fel- 
low guard, senior Dan Sekul- 


-ski, joined Raymond on_ the 


All-Landmark 
Second team. 

Sekulski now has 917 career 
points and 138 careers steals, 
which has placed him fourth on the 
all-time career leaders list. Sekul- 
ski capped his final Landmark 
Conference game with an impres- 
sive 21 points and added two more 
steals to his career total. 

Raymond led the Eagles this 
year with 12.5 points per game and 
dished out 105 assists this season. 
Raymond averaged 3.9 assists 
per game this year, which ranked 
him third among Landmark Con- 
ference leaders. Raymond now 
has 273 career assists, which 
ranks him sixth all-time at Juniata. 

Not only were the players of 
the Juniata men’s basketball team 
recognized, but the coaching 
staff was as well. Greg Curley 
and his assistant coaches, Nick 
Hager ‘07 and Keith Black ’73, 
were named Landmark staff of 
the year. 

The coaches led the Eagles to an 
18-9 record, the most wins in Ju- 
niata men’s basketball history. 

Despite falling in the Landmark 
Conference championship game, 
the Eagles had a very successful 
season and it is not over yet. 

The men will host eighth seed 
Penn-State Behrend on Wed. Feb. 
29 at 8:00pm at the Kennedy 
Sports and Recreation Center as 
the number one seed in the ECAC 
South Region Tournament. 


- Conference 
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Senior Ashton Bankos puts pressure on a Catholic defender during the Landmark Championship game on Sat. 
Feb. 25 at Kennedy Sports and Recreation Center. Juniata put up a strong fight, but lost the contest 79-69. 


ton Bankos said. “Tomorrow is a 
new day and no team is going to 
want to play us from here on out.” 

The loss puts a damper on an 
otherwise record breaking sea- 


son for the program. The team 
set a record for most wins in a 
season as they marched up the 
national rankings. 

As a testament to their incred- 
ible regular. season run, Bankos 
was named the Landmark Con- 
ference Player of the Year, while 
sophomore Katie McDonald was 
named the Landmark Confer- 
ence’s defensive player of the year. 
Both Bankos and McDonald were 
named to the All-Landmark First 
Team, while junior guard Jordan 
Speck was named to the All-Land- 
mark Second Team. 

Young-Uhrich and her coach- 
ing staff were also recognized as 
the conference coaching staff of 
the year. 

It is an unhappy conclusion to 
a phenomenal regular season, but 
Young-Ulrich does not believe it 
should mask the team’s accom- 
plishments all season long. 

‘Tm hoping in a couple of 
months we will be able to look 
back on our season and really have 
an appreciation for what we ac- 
complished,” she said. 

The success the squad did have 
can be credited to all of the play- 
ers’ hard work and commitment to 


> see WOMENS BBALL page 14 


Changing of the guard 


New tennis coach has high expectations 


By Curis BEALL 


Coming into a college sports 
program as a head coach and try- 
ing to succeed right away can be a 
difficult task. The new men’s and 
women’s head tennis coach is not 
shying away from the challenge. 

Jason Cohen was named the 
head coach: of both men’s and 
women’s teams on Jan. 16. 

Cohen has been around tennis 
for quite some time, even with his 
late start in playing the sport. Co- 
hen started playing tennis in high 
school. Other players had an upper 
hand on him starting much young- 
er than he. 

He jumped right into that chal- 
lenge and developed his skills to 
become quite the tennis player and 
eventually was recruited to play 
and Stevenson University where 
he currently holds school records 
with 39 singles victories and 36 
doubles victories. 

“T started about when I was in 
high school, which is kind of late 
for someone that now makes a liv- 
ing in tennis, then I went on to play 
at Stevenson all four years there,” 
said Cohen. 

After graduating in 2007, Co- 
hen was named the men’s head 
coach for Stevenson and a year 
later was named to the same po- 
sition for the women’s team. In 
2009 and 2010, Stevenson earned 
the right to host the first round of 
the Capital Athletic Conference 
Championships as the fourth seed. 
Cohen is also USPTA certified as a 
tennis instructor. 

“A year after I graduated from 
Stevenson, I became head coach of 


the Men’s team. So I was coaching 
my former teammates, which was 
interesting. Then it was five years 
there before I left to come to [Ju- 
niata],” said Cohen. 

Even with the success that was 
had at Stevenson, Cohen thought 
that making the move to Junia- 
ta would be a better option for 
his career. 

“T thought it was an excellent 
opportunity to further my career 
in tennis. I had played the teams at 
Juniata before while at Stevenson 
and knew some of the kids here. 
They’re a nice team as well as a 
good one. The job changing deci- 
sion was the job here is full-time, 
while the job at Stevenson was 
only part-time,” said Cohen. 

With any changing of the guard, 
with bringing in a new head coach, 
the state of the program is always 
on most peoples’ minds. Even 
though Cohen has just started his 
new job, he feels confident in the 
state of the program. 

“T think it’s very good. The team 
is pretty young, but there is quite 
a bit of talent here. I look forward 
to helping these guys improve and 
having them for multiple years. I 
definitely think these teams can do 
some good things this season and I 
think we have a very good shot of 
making the playoffs,” Cohen said. 

With the change in the leader of 
the program, it is only natural for 
other things to change too. This in- 
cludes coaching style and the way 
the practices are ran. Senior Matt 
Butler notices these changes and 
likes what he sees so far. 


> see TENNIS page 14 
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Men’s volleyball: Getting a fresh perspective on the Blue and Gold 
Underclassmen look to continue Juniata’s winning tradition and make their own marks 


By Divatri Ross 


It’s one thing that sets colle- 
giate and professional sports apart: 
All-Americans graduate, all-stars 
use up their eligibility and start- 
ers on the court start new careers 
once their four years are up. So 
programs look to their youngsters 
to carry on the legacy of 
a program. 

The current underclassmen on 
Juniata’s men’s volleyball team 
are looking forward to their Eagle 
careers and hope to continue the 
success those before them have 
had at JC. 

The volleyball team constantly 
brings in strong recruiting classes 
every year, which is one of the 
key components to the team’s sus- 
tained success. The recruits come 
in with a sense of the legacy they 
are joining and work hard from the 
time they step foot on campus to 
keep it going. 

“I definitely knew. about the 
program’s history while I was 
being recruited. That was hon- 
estly one of the things that helped 
me to make my decision. I wanted 
to be a part of a close knit pro- 
gram with a winning history and 
I think Juniata is the epitome 
of that,’ said sophomore Ben 
Krouse. 

“Coming in I knew it would 
be tough to live up to the expec- 
tations that previous teams have 
created, but that is a challenge 
that I embrace,” said sophomore 
Paul Ejups. 

This year’s recruiting class had 
a similar outlook as last year’s 
coming in. They still have con- 
fidence in what the team can 
accomplish, but are still adjusting 
to the college game. Like any oth- 
er sport, the freshmen expressed 
that there are many differences 
in the high school and college 
game. 

“High school and college are 
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Left: Senior Ben Wolff jumps to hit the ball in Friday night’s game vs. Springfield. After a series of close games 
the Eagles went on to win the match 3-0. Left: Senior John Almquist sets the ball to senior middle Ben Wolff. 


totally different for volleyball. 
I knew that coming in, but you 
cannot fully comprehend the dif- 
ference until you are actually go- 
ing through it. It takes a totally 
different level of focus and deter- 
mination at this level,” said fresh- 
man Paul Kuhn. 

“Tt has not been an easy transi- 
tion from high school to college. 
A lot more work goes into it. You 
have to be willing to work in or- 
der to make it on a team like ours,” 
said freshman Joe Bortak. 

This year’s sophomores can re- 
late to the freshmen because they 
are not far removed from their 
own freshman year. They have 
used that experience from last 
year to make improvements for 
this season. 

“T feel like I have gotten a lot 
better from last year to this year 
both physically and mentally. 


Working with Coach Smith has 
helped tremendously with stay- 
ing in shape. It is hard work, but 
in the end it is all worth it. Having 
an entire year under my belt 
has helped me have an overall 
better understanding for the game,” 
said Ejups. 

Fellow sophomores have also 
seen improvements since their 
rookie season. 

“T have improved as an indi- 
vidual from last year to now, but 
we have made strides as a team 
as well. We have a decent amount 
of guys back from last year’s 
team so we have more chemis- 
try this go around. No we can 
see things developing before 
they actually happen which is a 
huge advantage,” said Krouse. 

With a full year of experience, 
it is easier for the team to reflect 
on last year. The sophomores 


recall some of the goals they 
set that they have accomplished 
as well as others that have yet 
to completed. 

~“Our goal as a team has al- 
ways been to just get better every 
day. I think we have done a good 
job of that thus far. If we do that 
we believe that the results will 
take care of themselves,” 
said Krouse. 

“Our ultimate goal is to win 
a national championship. We 
understand that there is a great 
amount of work that goes into 
achieving that goal, but we are 
willing to make that sacrifice to get 
that ultimate prize,” said Ejups. 

Although they are young, the 
freshman and sophomore vol- 
leyball players have a great deal 
of confidence. They do not view 
their youth as a bad thing; con- 
trarily, they see it as an opportunity 


to learn. 
“The sophomores have been 
really helpful because they have 


‘a better understanding of how 


to do things, but are not too far 
removed from freshman year so 
they understand what we are go- 
ing through. They are kind of like 
older brothers in that sense,” said 
Bortak. The sophomore class par- 
allels this view. 

“We are a year ahead of the 
freshmen, but we still feel together. 
While we have a little more experi- 
ence we still are far from finished 
products so we are all learning to- 
gether,” said Ejups. 

These ambitious underclassmen 
are close knit, but their number one 
concern is the team in its entirety. 

They are very optimistic 
about this year’s team and 
are ready to work hard so the 
team can reach its 
maximum potential. 

“T think we have a really good 
team. If we work hard and stay 
together I believe we can accom- 
plish anything we put our minds 
to,” said Kuhn. 

“We put in a lot of work in the 
preseason and I am_ confident 
that it will all pay off in the end,” 
said Krouse. 

The attitude and swagger of 
the team’s underclassmen will 
definitely be a plus for the team 
moving forward. That combined 
with the leadership and experi- 
ence of the upperclassmen should 
make the team tough to beat 
throughout the remainder of the 
season. 

The men just completed the 
Juniata Tournament this week- 
end where they went 3-1, boost- 
ing them to a 12-6 overall record. 
Their next match will be Wed. 
Feb. 29 at The Kennedy Sports and 
Recreation Center against Thiel 
College in their first conference 
match up in the Continental Vol- 
leyball Conference. 





Players excited about Cohen 


> from TENNIS page 13 


“Coach Cohen brings a lot 
of energy. There is more of 
an emphasis on winning and 
definitely more of an empha- 
sis on doubles than we had in 
years past. We missed playoffs 
by one match last year, so we’re 
improving everything possible to 
make it this year,” said Butler. 

“Personally I love  play- 
ing tennis. So at practice, I 
play a lot at practice with the 
team. I like to get in there and 
show them how it’s done. I 
think it lets the team know I 
am one of them. It is important 
for them to know that so they 
don’t think that I’m not some dis- 
tant person that rules over them 
and that we are in this together,” 
said Cohen. 

Butler also thinks that Co- 
hen’s coaching style wiil translate 
to wins. 

“T like his coaching style too. 
We learn a lot of things each day 
in practice, and I hope that trans- 
lates into winning. His overall 
energy is good and he really 
knows what he’s talking about. 
He is a good player himself 
so he actually shows us how 
to improve. We have been 
watching film on our games 
and trying to improve,” 


Butler said. 

Cohen comes in with high hopes 
for his new teams. He has several 
goals for this season and the sea- 
sons upcoming. : 

“The goal for this season 
is to make the playoffs. We 
think that it is definitely an ob- 
tainable goal for this team, in 
which they haven’t done in 
a few years. I held 
my first meeting with the team 
and we all felt that we can do it. 
In the future we feel that we could 
definitely win some conference 
championships,” said Cohen. 

Sophomore Emma  Dah- 
mus agrees with her coach 
on what the goals should be 
for the season. 

“The main goal of the team is 
to make playoffs this year. Then 
from there, hopefully we can 
make our way to winning the 

conference championship. Then 
once we can make our way past 
those, then maybe we can try 
getting to nationals after that. The 
biggest thing is we want to focus 
on improving every year,” said 
Dahmus. 

The tennis squads have be- 
gun their season by practices 
in Altoona. They begin their 
spring season on Sunday, Mar. 
4, against Elizabethtown in 
Hilton Head, South Carolina. 


Landmark outcome for women’s basketball 
does not overshadow season accomplishments 


> from WOMENS BBALL page 13 


the team. 

Young-Uhrich is extremely 
pleased with the progress that her 
team has made this season. 

“Most of them will just sacrifice 
their bodies and do whatever it 
takes to win,” she said. 

“They play extremely well to- 
gether and they go all out every 
opportunity they get. You can 
never count them out because 
they they’re just going to continue 
to fight.” 

Forward Katie McDonald no- 
tices how hard she and her team- 
mates have worked. 

“Going in every day and work- 
ing hard has really helped us to 
succeed. We have been playing our 
game and not playing down to the 
level of the other teams. Our game 
plan is to run the floor and always 
give 100 percent,” she said. 

Bankos feels that the team’s 
versatility has led to a lot of 
their success. 

“You never really know who’s 
going to show up. There have been 
games with three or four players in 


double figures. and then there are 
times where we have one or two 
players,” She said. 

“Tt’s never the same people. 


Teams don’t know who to guard 


6¢ 


I feel really sorry for 
the team we will play . 
next because we are 
coming out swining. 


9 


because they will try to shut down 


one player but we have two more 
that are going to step up.” 

Young-Uhrich and her two as- 
sistants, Claudia McDowell and 
Anne Millar, were named the 
Landmark Conference coaching 
staff of the year for the second con- 
secutive season. 

Young-Uhrich currently holds a 
138-102 overall record as the head 
coach of the Eagles and has the 
miost wins in the program’s history. 


Young-Uhrich is in her ninth 
season as the head coach of the 
team and has posted a winning re- 
cord in each of the last seven sea- 


‘sons. That is the longest streak in 


the program’s history. 

In each of the last four seasons 
she has taken her team to either the 
NCAA or the ECAC tournaments. 

She credits the success to her 
coaching staff and the job that they 
have done recruiting athletes. 

“1 think that being able to recruit 
the right kids and having consis- 
tent coaching has really helped us 
to build the program,” she said. 

Bankos had an incredible season 
herself as she eclipsed the 1,000 
point mark on Feb. 3 at Scranton. 
She currently stands at 1,067 ca- 
reer points and is ninth among Ju- 


_ Mata’s all-time leading scorers. 


Bankos’ player of the year 
award comes after she averaged 
13.4 points per game, 3.4 assists 
per game and provided the floor 
leadership at point guard. 

McDonald led the league aver- 
aging 9.1 rebounds per game this 
season. She posted a Landmark 
tournament best 16 rebounds in the 
championship against Catholic. 
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Athletes view indoor track as a stepping stone to spring season 
Outdoor provides for more training opportunities and greater participation in all events 


By Rob Schultz 


Most athletes on campus have 
only one season: fall, winter or 
spring. However, track and field 
competitors, especially _ those 
who run cross country during the 
fall season as well, are the excep- 
tion to this rule. 

Juniata’s track and field teams 
finished up their indoor season 
with Landmark Championships 
this past weekend where the men 
finished fifth and the 
women fourth. 

However, the dust will not 
settle for long as members of the 
indoor track team will continue to 
train and stay focused in hopes of 
dominating track and field events 
this spring. 

Although athletes = com- 
pete in the same, or very simi- 
lar events, during the two 
seasons, there are still 
crucial differences. 

“The biggest differences deal 
with how we train, the facilities we 
use, and the attitude of the team. 
Sadly, Juniata doesn’t have an in- 





door track, but I think this almost 
plays to our strengths in some 
ways,” said senior Kaitlyn Shultz. 

“We still go outside to train, in 
the bitter cold, which is good in 
that if we can compete in any con- 
dition, then we surely can com- 
pete in a warm temperature indoor 
track,” said Shultz. 

“However, training in very cold 
weather can take a toll on the body. 
Usually more injuries develop dur- 
ing the indoor season.” Others, 
however tend to see the negatives. 

“Tt’s really not very. fair for 
us here at Juniata; as teams like 
Moravian and Susquehanna have 
an indoor track to train on all win- 
ter long, while we are out training 
on the road not getting any speed 
work,” said senior Nik Klena. 

There are also differences in 
scoring to go along with changes 
in training. 

“There are fewer scoring oppor- 
tunities as only the top 6 in each 
event score points at the confer- 
ence meet, as opposed to the top 
8 in outdoor,” said senior Nick 


They were the best of times... 


Bauer. Athletes are often able to 
work around the differences be- 
tween the seasons yet in some 
cases students are unable 
to compete. 

“Our team has a fairly strong 
thrower group and the indoor sea- 
son lacks several events in which 
we are proficient. Lacking events 
means we are put at a disadvantage 
against other teams in our confer- 
ence,” said Bauer. 

“T only compete in outdoor track 
because my only event is throwing 
javelin. I tried picking up weight 
and hammer, which require a simi- 
lar skill set, but my season last year 
was sub-standard. My passion has 
been in javelin for six years,” said 
Jack Iosue. 

In addition to there be- 
ing differences between  in- 
door and _ outdoor, athletes 
also have their own preferences, 
and many of them feel outdoor 
is the better of the two. 

“T personally prefer outdoor be- 
cause I throw three events. Those 
being shotput, discus, and the 


JC coaches recall standout memories from their careers 


By Tuomas Eck 


Juniata College has produced 
116 All-Americans, 20 Academic 
All-Americans, 46 Conference 
Champions, and eight Division II 
National Championships. 

However, outside of the record 
books, Juniata athletics has pro- 
duced countless memories. 

Whether on the baseball dia- 
mond, football field, or the vol- 
leyball, tennis, and basketball 
courts, there is no shortage of 
unforgettable moments in Juniata 
sports history. 

A perennial contender, women’s 
volleyball’s 2004 national title 
may stick most in the minds of 
those who witnessed it. 

After a member of the team was 
diagnosed with brain cancer in the 
opening weeks of their season, the 
Eagles came together to win the 
program’s first national title. 

Current head coach and assis- 
tant at the time, Heather Pavlik 
*95 remembers the team’s unity. 
“They very easily, when she was 
diagnosed in our second week of 
the season, they could have thrown 
in the towel. They did not, they 
showed maybe the most resiliency 
of any group that I have ever been 
a part of,” said Pavlik. 

Since that time, the women’s 
program has won one other nation- 
al title in 2006. 

The man behind these titles is 
former head coach and recent in- 
ductee into the Juniata Sports Hall 
of Fame, Larry Bock. 

Bock’s historic tenure as head 
volleyball coach brought with it 
lasting memories for many, play- 
ers and coaches alike. 

“When Larry won his 1000“ 
match here; that was really special 
because I don’t think we are going 
to.see that again,” said Pavlik. 

The women’s 2004 national title 
was not the first that volleyball 
brought to the school. 

The men’s volleyball program 
captured Juniata’s first national 
title, claiming a Molten’s Division 
If Championship, in 1998. 


Current head coach and fresh- 
man on the 98 team Kevin Moore 
*02 relives the up and down sea- 
son. “We were 5-14 at one point. 
To go from 5-14 and finish 13-16 
was incredible. . Feeling like wow, 
we can’t do anything right to we 
can’t do anything wrong, we can’t 
be stopped. That was, from a play- 


“ing standpoint, one of my greatest 


memories,” said Moore. 

In recent years, the women’s 
basketball program has etched 
their names into the minds of many 
Juniata fans. 

‘The 2010-2011 squad claimed 
the program’s first ever Landmark 
Conference crown and this year’s 
team was ranked as high as 10 
this season. 

Head coach Danny Young- 
Uhrich ’00 recalls the experiences 
of her players. 

“When I would watch my kids 
cut the net that was pretty cool. To 
know that for most of them, that 
was the first time they had ever 
done that was even better,” said 
Young-Uhrich. 

As a fan, Young-Uhrich remi- 
nisces about the men’s _bas- 
ketball program hosting the 
first round of the 2006-2007 
MAC Championships. 

“That was an awesome atmo- 
sphere. That was a really fun time 
to just be a part of the Juniata com- 
munity,” said Young-Uhrich. 

First year head baseball coach 
Jesse Leonard ’06 was a sopho- 
more on the 2004 baseball team 
that won the MAC Championship. 
Leonard remembers one baseball 
game in particular. 

“We were 4-0 and we were go- 
ing against King’s (College). They 
were ranked in the country and 
Knox Stadium was jam-packed. It 
was just a great atmosphere.” 

Yet, some of his greatest memo- 
ries of Juniata athletics came as 
a fan. 

“I remember going to the bas- 
ketball games and the white- 
outs. The students were two deep 
around the railing and the gym was 
packed. I remember those eve- 


nings when things were rocking,” 
said Leonard. 

Although memories are often 
equated with success, champi- 
onship rings and big wins are 
not always what sticks out most. 
Former men’s and women’s tennis 
coach Beth Bleil ’99 was a mem- 
ber of the women’s soccer team 
during the program’s infancy. 

Struggling for wins in their 
early years, Bleil mentions a loss 
to nationally-ranked Messiah as 
one of the defining moments in 
her career. 

“They quickly scored three or 
four goals. We got into the habit 
of getting into a huddle when 
they would score...Of course we 
lost 10-0 but we really bonded 
as a unit and we were in it together 
the whole time,” said Bleil. 

Head strength & conditioning 
coach and former assistant foot- 
ball coach Doug Smith also recalls 
a time when team unity carried 
the day. 

Trailing to Moravian 
by twenty-plus points late in the 
game one year, he remembers 
how the football team came to- 
gether and battled back for an 
improbable victory. 

“Tt was, ‘I am just going to 
go out there and do my job 
and I am going to do the best that 
I can do.’ It was one of the neat- 
est experiences I have ever seen. 
I was real proud just to be a part 
of it, just to be around those kids,” 
said Smith, 

For some, memories made are 
only the beginning, as their time 
as athletes. However, for many 
Juniata coaches who wore the 
Blue and Gold for four years, it is 
their goal to keep adding to the leg- 
end of Juniata athletics. “I think, 
now as a coach, it is time to pay 
that forward. What can I do to help 
continue creating those memories 
for the current student athletes 
that we have? It is a storied tra- 
dition and we have lots of sto- 
ried programs. Now, hopefully 
I get to contribute to that,” 
said Leonard. 











hammer throw. For indoor I can 
only throw the shot put,” said ju- 
nior Corby Hess. 

“T know that I can speak for 
at least a few other track and 
field athletes when I say that in- 
door track is not the true season 
that I dedicate myself to. Even 
when I participated in indoor track 
and field, it was more of a step- 
ping stone to the outdoor season,” 
said Iosue. 

The differences and absent 
events really set the indoor and 
outdoor seasons apart from one an- 
other. However, the attitude of the 
team also sees a slight shift as the 
indoor season unfolds and athletes 
look ahead to getting outside. 

“Tt’s the attitude of the team. 


Let’s face it, we all love be-- 


ing outside and this definitely 
helps us once outdoor comes 
around. For indoor, of course we 
want to do well and we take it se- 
riously, but we all are really just 
gearing up to have a great out- 
door season and perform big each 
meet,” said Shultz 


By JASON GREENBERG 


With Monday’s news of the 
women’s team’s selection into 
the NCAA tournament, comes a 
shot at redemption for the Eagles’ 
Landmark Conference champion- 
ship loss at home to Catholic on 
Saturday, Feb. 25. 

Their first game will again take 
place at home against the Castleton 
State College Spartans on Friday, 
Mar. 2. 

Castleton State College is in 
Castleton, Vermont and they quali- 
fied for the tournament by winning 
the NAC (North Atlantic Confer- 
ence) championship. 





Analysis: On paper, the two 
teams are similar in that they fea- 
ture balanced offensive scoring 


NCAA Tournament Regional Bracket 


First Round 


March 2 March 3 


NCAA predictions 


JC vs Castleton State College preview 


Second Round 





The team is looking forward 
to a strong season. Each ath- 
lete has their own personal goals 
for the season in addition to 
team goals. 

“I came into the season feeling 
very optimistic and confident be- 
cause I knew I did all I could dur- 
ing the off season,” said Shultz. 
“That’s how I want to feel at the 
end of all this, that I did abso- 
lutely all I could for my team and 
for myself.” 

“As a senior, I’m feeling the 
pressure to dominate before I grad- 
uate. I am looking to succeed in the 
long and triple jumps as well as the 
short sprints. I’m the secret weap- 
on - a caged tiger, if you will,” 


said Bauer. 


“I know I’ve ended past sea- 
sons knowing I could’ve done 
more or I could’ve been more 
positive and encouraging. I don’t 
want to come away with that 
feeling ever again in anything 
I do. So with that in mind, I feel 
great right now and I try to just 
lead by example,” said Shultz. 





while averaging almost 70 points 
per game. 

However, Huntingdon is eight 
hours away from Castleton and the 
homecourt advantage will belong 
to Juniata. 

In addition, Juniata’s record in 
the Landmark Conference carries 
a little more weight than Castleton 
State’s in the NAC. 

The Eagles will also match up 
well against the Spartans because 
their leading scorer and best player 
is forward Vanessa Powers. Pow- 
ers’ matchup is, Landmark Confer- 
ence Defensive Player of the Year, 
Kate McDonald. 

Juniata is motivated after 
coming up short in the confer- 
ence championship and have 
promised to take it out on their 
next opponent. 

Look for a lower than aver- 
age scoring game because Juniata 
Head Coach Danny Young-Uhrich 
was not happy after her team gave 
up a season high 79 points in their 
championship loss. 

She will assuredly drill her 
squad on the defensive end in the 
practices leading up to Saturday’s 
matchup. 


Prediction: Castleton State 55, 
Juniata 63. 





Sectionals 
March 10 


Sectionals 
March 9 
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By Marta CARPENTER 


It has been over a year since 
I first watched David Lynch’s 
disturbing, yet thought provok- 
ing “Twin Peaks.” This has not 
stopped me from waking up some 
nights with that all-too-familiar 
creepy feeling that absolute evils 
are slinking around my room in 
the form of midgets and giants. 
Recently I had one of those nights 
where you are pretty sure if you 
close your eyes something terrible 
will happen, though you have no 
idea what. So, you just sit up think- 
ing about every scary thing you 





After eating the sushi at Muddy, 
the apocalypse begins... 


1. Go to Walmart and get sup- 
plies. But watch out for zom- 
bies in Walmart and also for 
townies who will also be trying 
to hoard supplies. 


2. Self-interest- if your best 
friend is weak, lose her! 


3. Remember, melee weapons 
never run out of ammo. 


4. But if you don’t want to 
use a bat, bullets are your best- 
friend. 


5. Never forget to double tap 
(triple tap if you’re a little over 
zealous). 
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know and do the following: _ 

1. The first thing to do of 
course is make sure that every part 
of your body is covered by your 
blanket. Everyone knows that as 
long as you are under that shield of 
downy comfort you are indestruc- 
tible to whatever may be lurking. 

2. The second thing you do 
is dart your eyes around to all the 
darker parts of your room, mak- 
ing sure that none of them hold an 
even darker shadow. 3. 

By Then you lie still in a 
cold sweating panic for a good 
hour or so waiting for things you 
know aren’t real. 


JC Edition: Zombie Apocalypse Manual 


6. Zombie round up- choose a 
building on campus (let’s say Hall- 
britter..,) and lure the zombies in. 
Then blow it up. 


7. Inside voices should be used 
outside all of the time. 


8. If you see Bill Murray, don’t 
shoot. 


9. Travel light- leave your O- 
chem book at home, it will weigh 
you down as you try to run away 
(unless you want to use it as a 
weapon). 


10. Headshots, headshots, head- 
shots. Get your accuracy up. 


11. Stay off the main roads (this 
isn’t that hard in Huntingdon. ..). 


12. Rules are there are no rules. 


Yo Ec 
5 ps ¥ 
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Axe murderers are everywhere, especially in your closet 


As a kid I always had very prac- 
tical fears, namely, kidnappers. I 
would lie awake at night worry- 
ing about being taken out of my 
second story window. My father 
always told me that no self respect- 
ing kidnapper would want to try 
his luck with me, but that never re- 
ally help my sleepless night much. 

Now, of course my fears are 
much more realistic, namely, 
ghosts. I can tell myself they don’t 
exist, but myself refuses to listen in 
times of nocturnal crisis. I always 
wonder what I think ghosts will ac- 
tually do to me. So, a ghost shows 
up in my room. 





13. Don’t be a hero, that’s for 
guys with capes. 








14. Leave your lightsabers at 
home, they only work on Sith 
Lords. 







15. Get slow friends, you don’t 
have to be faster than zombies, 
you just have to be faster than 
your friends. 








16. Get physical- you can’t 
talk your way out of this situa- 
tion (pinch, punch, steal, deal 
doesn’t apply anymore). 








17. Get fit- there’s that argument 
over whether zombies can run 
or not. But you’ll never know 
until it’s too late. Be safe and 
not sorry, hit up Coach Smith. 
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Okay, disturbing, weird, but 
what is it actually going to do to 
me? But something about waking 
up at one a.m. makes the response, 
“things, it will do things” seem 
both terrible and far too ambigu- 
ous for comfort. So, you just stare 
at the closet door, because if you 
were a potentially all-powerful, 
evil spirit-monster-axe murderer 
with fangs, you would probably 
be in the closet. Or under the bed 
next to the left footed socks, just 
hangin’ out down there, waitin’ to 
grab your ankles. Just waiting for 
you to get thirsty, so that you have 
to get up, because you forgot to 
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grab your water bottle from across 
the room before you went to sleep. 

You could turn on a light, but 
your roommate has a test tomor- 
row and if you wake her up you 
will know the true meaning of 
fear. So you sit in the dark wait- 
ing to be eaten alive or even worse 
stared at. Let’s be honest, all an 
unearthly being really has to do to 
drive you mad is just stare at you. 
Its head slightly tilted to one side, 
its eyes wide, Until you just snap 
and scream, “For God’s sake, do 
something!” But, it won’t. It will 
just go on staring. Watching. Not 
saying a word. 


Movie Horoscopes 


Foreseen by local prophets Brea Neri and Miya Williams 


Animated: That new ani- 
mated movie about the 
talking pastries is coming 
out, and youll complain 
to all your friends about 
how you need to take your 
little brother, but we all 
know you just want to go. 


Action: You'll go to see 
that new action movie 
with your friends. Feel- 
ing like youre inde- 
structible, you'll try one 
of those stunts. A bro- 
ken arm and a bruised 
ego are in your future. 


Documentary: You say 
you want to learn some- 
thing, but you know you 
just want to watch a film 
that nobody has seen this 
year ... you hipster, you. 





Romcom: Coming out of 
that predictable boy meets 
girl, girl and boy hate each 
other, they live happily ever 
after motif, youll come 
across something absolute- 
ly unpredictable. You will 
meet your secret admirer. 


Horror: You think you'll 
be in for a fright when you 
sit down to watch this hor- 
ror film with the family. Un- 
fortunately, you will have a 
fright when that awkward sex 

#Scene comes on and grand- 
ma’s sitting right next to you. 














Awkward Moments 
with Mom & Dad 
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Cindy Murch, Baker i icon, leaves after four years 
Faculty of the Year winner enters retirement for marriage, will be missed by students 


By Seta RuGGIERO 


Cindy Murch, better known as 
the jovial woman who admits stu- 
dents into Baker Refectory, has an- 
nounced her retirement. Students, 
who have become accustomed to 
Murch’s warm greeting and exu- 
berant personality are shocked and 
saddened by her unexpected de- 
parture. 

“Tm really going to miss her 
wonderful smile and cheerful at- 
titude,” said sophomore Ben 
Krouse. “Baker won’t be the same 
without her. She always made my 
day a little bit better.” 

Murch, who worked inside Ellis 
Hall for approximately four years, 
initially planned on retiring at the 
end of March. She was forced to 
accelerate the process as her fiancé 
became ill. 

“The worst part was, probably, 
not being able to say goodbye to 
you, my students,” said Murch. 
“You students lighten up my life. 
I came from a different place and, 
when I got here, everyone was so 
nice. The students are so friendly, 
respectful young men and women, 
and I hope you all succeed in life.” 

A resident of Mount Union, PA, 
Murch gave up her job for the sake 
of her fiancé, Glen’s, health. Glen 
underwent open-heart surgery two 
years ago and has been experienc- 
ing complications since. 
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Cindy Murch, who retired from Sodexo in February, returned to Baker Refectory in March to visit with old friends 
and students. Here, Cindy sits in the same chair she swiped thousands of Gold Cards in throughout her career. 


“After Glen had the surgery, the 
doctor thinks all of the medicine 
and antibiotics he was taking re- 
ally hurt his immune system,” said 
Murch. “At first they didn’t know 
what was wrong, but he’s doing a 
lot better now that they know what 
was wrong with him.” 

During his surgery and month- 
long stay at the VA Hospital in 


JC tuition allocation 


Rising prices become major concern for students 


By Diane NGUYEN 


Higher education has seen a 
steady rise in tuition, and students 
at Juniata College should expect 
to see a five percent increase for 
the next academic school year. 

Many students believe that a 
five percent increase in tuition is 
a drastic rise, but not everyone is 
aware that this has been a pattern 
within the past decades. “TI think 
higher education probably has 
seen tuition rise pretty steadily 
above the rate of inflation 
certainly. since the mid-70s,” 
said Provost James Lakso. 

“It doesn’t sound like it at first 
because five percent is so small, 
but it’s a lot of money when 
tuition is such a large number,” 
said sophomore _‘ Virginia 
Robbins. 

Without any financial aid, 
students would pay $33,370 
for tuition alone for the current 
school year. For the 2012-2013 
academic school year, this 





amount will rise to $35,040 
with the five percent increase to 
tuition. 

Despite this cost, students will 
often receive financial aid in a 
number of ways that range from 
state and federal aid to merit 
scholarships to work study. 

Juniata students also receive 
what the Dean of Enrollment, 
Michelle Bartol, calls the full 
benefit of outside scholarships. 
“When students apply for and 
receive outside scholarships, 
Juniata will not lower their 
financial aid as some schools 
might.” 

“Tt’s added on top of what their 
financial aid is,” said Valerie 
Rennell, director of student 
financial planning. “In fact, we 
encourage students to look for 
outside scholarships.” 

The cost of tuition at Juniata 
College, as well as most 
schools, ultimately falls into the 


> see TUITION page 7 


Pittsburgh, Murch rarely left his 
side. Three times a week, she 
would leave her home in the early 
morning to take a shuttle bus from 
Altoona to Pittsburgh to accom- 
pany him. 

During this trying time, Murch 
received exciting news. 

“While he was in the hospital, 
Glen told me that I was the only 


one that would stick with him,” 
said Murch. “After 21 years of 
dating, he said he wanted to marry 
me. When he told me that, I knew 
he was going to make it.” 

As her fiancé’s health improves, 
Murch cannot wait to tie the knot. 

“He wanted to make sure every- 
thing was okay with him before 
he asked me to marry him,” said 


Murch. “I don’t want to wait any 
longer to get married. I should just 
get married at the football stadium! 
That’s always been my dream, to 
get married at halftime of a foot- 
ball game. But I can’t wait that 
long. We’ ll probably do it this May 
or June.” 

As her excitement builds for the 
future, Murch reminisces of her 
time spent at Juniata. 

“The best moment, I think, was 
when I won faculty of the year 
last spring,” said Murch. “I was 
shocked, very shocked. Words 
cannot describe the feelings I had 
then. When they announced my 
name, I just sat there, I couldn’t 
believe it. That was one of the best 
moments of my life.” 

This honor was well deserved, 
as both students and coworkers 
recognized her dedication to work 
and pursuit of lasting relationships 
and happiness. 

“She was always so happy go 
lucky,” said Jeanette, a fellow So- 
dexo employee. “She’ll always be 
my friend. She was so friendly. Of 
course, the students will miss her 
too.” 

Senior Michelle Roy said she 
will also miss Murch, and remem- 
ber her constant positive attitude. 

“T loved playing the thank you 
game with her,” said Roy. “Every 
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Student research focus: Octopus 


Marine Biology lab in BAC served as home for resident cephalopod 


By Keusty MOoLseep 


Senior Arielle Webster has been 
researching an octopus in Brum- 
baugh Academic Center since Oc- 
tober. The octopus, named “‘Octo- 
ber” after the month he arrived at 
Juniata, resided in a large tank in 
BAC’s marine biology lab until he 
died on March 12. 

Webster looks forward to con- 
tinuing her research when the 
school purchases a new octopus 
for the marine biology lab. “I 
learned more from October than 
I could have ever taught him,” 
said Webster. “I can’t emphasize 
enough how intelligent he was.” 

Webster’s senior capstone in- 
volves researching whether octo- 
puses recognize people based on 
their appearance, or the sounds 
they make. “We’ve been 
looking at whether he can hear us 
talking and recognize people by 
their voices,” said Webster. 

When Webster came towards 
the tank, October typically greet- 
ed her eagerly. However, when a 
stranger entered the room, the oc- 


topus hid in his tank. 

“TfI put on my glasses, it chang- 
es my face and my appearance, and 
he would be less likely to come out 
and play with me,” said Webster. 

“Octopuses have an incredible 
visual sensory system which goes 
well beyond what we can see,” 
said biology professor Neil Pelkey, 
Websters’s research advisor. 

“Some more recent research 
shows that octopuses can’t hear 
within the normal range of the hu- 
man voice,” said Webster. How- 
ever, October seemed to respond 
to human presence before he was 
able to recognize who the person 
was visually. 

“Octopuses are  behavior- 
ally very complex,” said Pelkey. 
“They can change color, shape, 
and texture of their skin.” 

Webster.has noticed that Octo- 
ber shades himself a different col- 
or according to different moods. 

“When he wants to play he’s a 
marble-green color,” said Webster. 
“He turns black when he’s angry; 
and he’ Il stomp around the bottom 


of the tank. When he’s relaxed and 
happy he turns a sandy color.” 

Apart. from studying October, 
Webster spent a great deal of time 
caring for the octopus. “I was in 
the lab with him almost every 
night for a minimum of an hour,” 
said Webster. 

Webster and Pelkey had to 
make sure the octopus’s environ- 
ment was safe and clean, he was 
fed daily, and he was played with. 

Setting up October’s living 
space was a job in itself. Alumni 
Ashley Seroskie helped to set up 
the octopus tank before she gradu- 
ated last fall. “We had to make 
sure the tank was big enough for 
him to grow and flourish in,” said 
Seroskie, “and make sure it cycled 
correctly so he wouldn’t be poi- 
soned by ammonia.” 

The octopus environment in- 
cludes two tanks, one situated on 
the ground, and another on a table 
next to it. The octopus lived in the 
tank on the floor, while the higher 
tank, called a sump tank, is set up 


> see OCTOPUS page 3 
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New LOVE Line policies lead to diminishing responsibilities, 
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Sophomore Carl Douglas serves a pumpkin mash dish to sophomore Robert Dellamotta in the Love Line in 
Baker. The love line features vegetarian friendly food served by students. Students can find the Love Line located 


just underneath the Juanita’s sign. 


By Natasua D. LANE 


Juniata student chefs have been 
working on the Local Organic 
Vegetarian Eatery (LOVE) line 
and providing JC students with a 
variety of vegetarian dishes for al- 
most two years now. 

In the past, students would act 
as chefs and prepare the food for 
their vegetarian peers. These stu- 
dent chefs handled all the duties 
of the line from cooking the food 


to serving it to students. However, 
this is the first’semester that these 
students will be limited to only 
serving the food. 

LOVE line student chefs, like 
all Juniata student employees, are 
paid minimum wage and held un- 
der many of the same expectations 
as their fellow non-student em- 
ployees. Currently, on the LOVE 


line there are four students: Se- 


nior Michael A. Olthoff, senior 


Trip to The Gambia 


Nagengast, Welliver coteach new IC course 


By HALey SCHNEIDER 


On Dec. 30 2012, professor of 
politics and chair of the politics de- 
partment Emil Nagengast and as- 
sistant professor of sociology Dan- 
iel Welliver, with up to 22 Juniata 
students, will depart for the Gam- 
bia, a country in West Africa. This 
trip abroad will be part of a course, 
entitled “African Development,” 
which focuses on development 
and humanitarianism in Africa. 

African Development is a new 
Interdisciplinary Colloquia course 
that is open next year for any 
sophomores, juniors or seniors. 
The course will be co-taught by 
professor Nagengast and profes- 
sor Welliver. Unlike most courses, 
African Development will be a 
yearlong course. Students will 
earn two credits in the fall, travel 
to the Gambia over winter break, 
then earn one credit in the spring. 
Nagengast is excited for the one- 
credit course in the spring, because 
“that will give us a chance to re- 
flect upon the trip.” 

African Development focuses 
mainly on the concept of “drive-by 
humanitarianism,” a concept that 
questions what it means to supply 
aid or take part in the development 
of a country. 

“We Americans love humani- 
tarianism. It makes us feel special. 
But the more I’ve been doing this, 
and in reading and talking to more 
and more people, I’ve been think- 
ing, increasingly, are we really 
helping people? Or is it largely a 
way to make ourselves feel spe- 
cial?” said Nagengast. 

Students who take this course 
will explore this and other top- 


ics during the two-credit course 
in the fall. Then, in the Gambia, 
students will talk to government 
officials, leaders of organizations 
that supply aid, Americans at the 
Embassy, and others who play a 
role in aid and development in the 
Gambia. 

Students will also speak with 
local Gambians to better under- 
stand the culture. With this expe- 
rience, Nagengast and Welliver 
anticipate that students will 
be able to gain a better understand- 
ing of humanitarianism in Africa, 
as well as develop their own opin- 
ions on it. _ 

“We’ll be meeting with people 
who have a role in development in 
the Gambia. And we’ll have op- 
portunities to ask them questions 
about what we’ve studied,” said 
Welliver. 

While in the Gambia, students 
will also take part in a service proj- 
ect, such as working on a farm or 
painting a school, which will give 
students another chance for reflec- 
tion and better understanding of 
the local culture. 

“We have opportunities to con- 
nect globally to things that are go- 
ing on, to systematically look at 
something like development and 
travel and apply it to another cul- 
tural setting and think about our 
role in the United States,” said 
Welliver. 

Nagengast has taken students 
to the Gambia over past sum- 
mets, but this is his first time that 
students will be required to meet 
and reflect on the course after they 
have returned. 


"> see GAMBIA page 7 








Lindsay Partymiller, sophomore 
Ellie Coppes and sophomore Carl 
Douglas. Hal McLaughlin, the 
General Manager of Sodexo at 
Juniata and Patrick Goodman, the 
Executive Chef, over sees them. 
Partymiller, became interested 
in a job on the LOVE line through 
the Student Food Initiative (SFI). 
She has spent this year at Juniata 


working the line for the first time 


and is disappointed in the new 
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changes this semester. “The whole 
idea of the LOVE line was to get 
students involved in cooking lo- 
cal and organic food and we had 
half of that taken away from us,” 
said Partymiller. 

The reasons for the new reg- 
ulations are not official, but 
Lindsay lays the blame on her- 
self and her fellow LOVE line 
student employees. 

“Sometimes we would have our 
dishes out late ... sometimes we 
would eat behind the line and kind 
of hide food behind the counter. 
We were told not to do that, but 
we did it anyways. We took liber- 
ties that the other Sodexo workers 
couldn’t take because we’re stu- 
dents,” said Partymiller. 

Despite the students’ possible 
failure to meet the responsibili- 
ties of the LOVE line, Partymiller 
does not believe the actions taken 
against them were justified. “We 
took the job thinking one thing and 
then to take part of that away ... 
I mean there wasn’t a contract or 
anything, but I feel like it violated 
what we thought we were going to 
be doing,” Partymiller said. 

There have been failed at- 
tempts at a compromise between 
LOVE line student employees 
and General Manager of Sodexo, 
McLaughlin, in terms of returning 
to the past style of the line where 
students both cooked and served. 
Partymiller attributes this failure to 
the student chefs’ past misconduct, 
but also to issues within Sodexo. 

“I talked to Hal recently and 


more work given to Sodexo employees 


asked him if we could come to a 
compromise at least and try to go 
back to the old system, and he said 
‘no.’ And I think a lot of it has to do 
with not the way we’re doing ... 
like our performance, but Sodexo 
is cutting a lot of workers and try- 
ing to keep workers at a minimum 
number of hours because of the 
pay. They’re having trouble with 
finances. I don’t know anything 
about that, but that’s just what I 
heard,” said Partymiller. “It’s all 
about money really.” 

Goodman, Executive Chef for 
Sodexo, believes that the change _ 
is not anyone’s fault, but a simple 
step in improving the LOVE line 
for Juniata students. 

“Tt was basically just to try to 
mainstream, to make sure that 
the students are getting quality 
food on a consistent basis and in a 
timely manner ... just try and help 
smooth out the process, I mean last 
year was the first year we had the 
LOVE line, so it’s basically just a 
work in progress,” said Goodman. 

With students no longer allowed 
to cook the. food, other Sodexo 
workers must prepare the food for 
the LOVE line and give it to the 
students to serve when they arrive 
for their shift. Partymiller believes 
that this takes away from the whole 
experience of the LOVE line and 
is sure that her fellow student em- 
ployees support her in this belief. 

“They feel the same way I do. 


We use to have two people in the 
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Spanish house finds success 


Used to pave way for French, German language dorms 


By Gavin EDGERTON 


Due to the success of the Span- 
ish language house, Juniata Col- 
lege will be expanding the Global 
Village by creating French and 
German speaking houses during 
the 2012-2013 academic year. 

The Spanish House has now 
been active for two years and the 
high participation rate in the cul- 
tural house encouraged the cre- 
ation of the German and French 
Houses. 

According to sophomore and 
Spanish House Coordinator Re- 
bekah Sheeler the success of the 
Spanish House is largely based on 
the strong ties that are formed by 
the roommates. 

Junior, and native Ecuadorian, 
Milagros Villacres said, “It’s a 
really close knit family. The only 
way I can describe it is ‘family’ 
because we joke like a family and 
live like a family.” 

As director of the house, Sheel- 
er, has taken on the role of matri- 
arch of the Spanish House. 

“They call me Mom because I 
am in charge of the house. They 
jokingly ask me if they can throw 
parties, stay up late and ask me 
other goofy questions. They are 
great people, I am so glad to live 
with them because it is just a dif- 
ferent experience,” said Sheeler. 

According to senior, and native 
Ecuadorian, Diana Navas, if Re- 
bekah Sheeler is the mother of the 
house sophomore and native Ven- 
ezuelan Israel Arana is the child. 

Navas said, “Israel is our offi- 
cial dancer and troublemaker. He 
is childish but imperative to the 
house. I would say he is a duel 


child and housewife because he 
cleans everything. That’s why 
we love him.” 

According to Arana the Span- 
ish House paved the way for the 
French and German Houses. 

“The experience of living in a 
language house is very good. We 
built relationships not just with 
people in the house but even with 
their families. It is a very strong 
bond,” said Arana. 

Sheeler said, “I think the French 
and German Houses will be great 
additions to the Global Village. Ju- 
niata created the Global Village to 
expand cultural awareness.” 

The Spanish House has not just 
opened doors for American stu- 
dents to see into Spanish cultures 
but also other Spanish exchange 
students to see how their cultures 
differ from each other. 

“Pablo Del Rio Loira was here 
last semester. He was from Spain 
and he roomed with Israel from 
Venezuela and I was worried they 
might keep to themselves because 
they are internationals,” Sheeler 
said. “It was amazing when he 
came up to me the next day with 
bags under his eyes and told me 
they stayed up until five talking 
about their different cultures.” 

“Spanish is beautiful. Every- 
body is happy and close. Sharing 
and being a part of a culture like 
that is beautiful,” said Villacres. 

According to Sheeler there were 
two major struggles in the house. 
The first being the meaning of dif- 
ferent Spanish words in different 
countries and the second being Is- 
rael Arana’s cooking. 

Arana said, “We fight a lot about 
the meaning of different words. We 


communicate well but it is always 
strange to hear a word you know 
used differently and occasionally 
the meaning of an innocent word 
is inappropriate to someone else.” 

According to Villacres the dou- 
ble meanings of Spanish words is 
the least of their problems com- 
pared to Israel’s cooking. 

“Our house always smells like 
burnt cooking. Earlier in the year 
we had a big potluck and the alarm 
went off it. When the alarm goes 
off it notifies Public Safety and the 
Huntingdon Fire Department. Pub- 
lic Safety showed up really quick 
and said they told Huntingdon that 
it was just Israel’s cooking so they 
shouldn’t bother coming. The look 
on his face. was priceless,” said 
Sheeler. 

According to Villacres the 
housemates like to jokingly blame 
Arana for breaking the oven even 
though he did not. Arana defends 
himself by saying they should 
thank him for getting them a new 
oven. 

As a testament to how well the 
Spanish speakers live in harmony 
Sheeler explained the decision 
making process for picking rooms 
in the House. 

“We played rock, paper scissors, 
shoot to pick rooms. It actually 
worked out really well. We split it 
up immediately so the boys were 
all downstairs and the girls lived 
upstairs. It took the stress out of 
room draw.” 

Sheeler said there is no place 
more fun than the Spanish House. 
“Friday and Saturday nights we do 


fun things. Last Saturday night I 
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A look into the life of married couples at JC 


The leading power couples at Juniata share how they succ 


By Laura BANCROFT 


Juniata College is a small com- 
munity where not only the stu- 
dents, but also the faculty and 
staff are able to get to know one 
another on a more personal level. 
Faculty and students greet each 
other with friendly smiles and hel- 
los. But what is it like to be not just 
acquaintances, but married and 
working in the same environment? 

Juniata is a place where there 
are many .married couples that 
work together in close proximity. 
These couples contribute to not 
only the personable relationships 
that are formed with their students, 
but also a sense of family to the 
Juniata College community, which 
strengthens its kinship. 

“We met at our freshmen ori- 
entation at Juniata College. True 
story,” said Associate Professor 
of Geology Ryan Mathur and 
Assistant Professor of English 
Amy Mathur. 

There is a mutual understanding 
of the profession of which married 
couples are a part at Juniata. “We 
can relate to the kind of challenges 
that we are having or the kind of 
success that we are having. We 
understand the culture that we are 
in,” said A. Mathur, “We can talk 
about students and issues that we 
are having on campus.” 

Couples such as the Mathurs, 
the Clarksons, and the Glaziers, 
to name a few, find a way to 
work well together in the same 
location. “Tt’s not weird, it’s con- 
venient,” said Dean of Students, 
Kris Clarkson. 

The couples are able to enhance 
each other’s professions and sup- 
port each other’s decisions in a 
common and secure work place. 
“We totally understand what it 


is like; the challenges and the re- 
wards of being a professor and that 
has helped,” said Professor of Bi- 
ology and Director of the Health 
Professions Program, Debra 
Kirchhof-Glazier. 

“] think it is beneficial because 
one, you can carpool and two, 
you can develop a lot of the same 
friends and morals from being in 
the same working environment,” 
said freshman Clare Lewis. 

Even the children of the mar- 
ried professors here at the College 
become just as much a part of this 
community as their parents are. 
“Some students would see our 
daughter when she was just a little 
kid in the hallways and they would 
talk to her. One kid asked her how 
long she had been here and she 
said, ‘Oh, since I was a fetus!” said 
Professor of Biology Doug Gla- 
Zier. 

The College makes a strong 
effort to support the faculty and 
staff by accommodating the 
schedules of married professors 
with children. “Both of our de- 
partments are willing to work 
with us on our schedules so that 
Ryan and I never teach at the same 
time,” said A. Mathur. 

“One of us can always be home 
with our children. They take that 
into consideration. We have a great 
lifestyle where we have a great 
amount of family time and the 
ability to travel,” said A. Mathur. 

“We arranged it while our kids 
were growing up that while she 
was teaching, I was doing more of 
the domestic stuff,” said D. Gla- 
zier, “So I was Mr. Mom.” 

The faculty and staff at Ju- 
niata are getting jobs that they 
are qualified for based on their 
expertise and knowledge in their 
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to filter the water that is pumped 
from the octopus tank. 

Floating in the sump tank are 
many ‘bio balls,’ “which provide 
extra space for bacteria to grow, 
and the bacteria help clean the tank 
to keep down nitrates, nitrites, and 
ammonia,” said Webster. 

Octopuses typically — only 
live to be eighteen to twenty- 
four months old, and there was 

no way to tell how old Octo- 
ber was. However, Webster and 
Pelkey are taking no risks when 
purchasing a new octopus, and are 
planning to set up a second sump 
tank for an even safer filtration 
system. 

“With octopus you need to 
make sure that it’s all closed, be- 
cause they’re escape artists,” said 
Seroskie. 

Tf an octopus had the opportu- 
nity, “he’d crawl out, go into the 
next tank, eat everything in there, 
and then go back to his tank,” said 
Pelkey. 

The octopus home also includes 
various toys, rocks, and shells. 
“We had to make sure the environ- 
ment is engaging because octopus- 
es are such intelligent creatures,” 
said Seroskie. 

These objects include a clip the 
octopus has to figure out how to 
get food out of and a rock October 
was trained to swim to when was 
time to be fed. ; 

There are also several small 
shells, which October  pre- 


ferred not to be moved. If a per- 
son moved one of these shells, 
October turned black and hastily 
retumed the shell to where it had 
been. 

“Tt’s amazing how they think,” 
said Seroskie. “If you put a new 
toy in the tank, his reaction is to 
stare. at it for a few minutes, poke 
it, and decide ifhe’s going to climb 
on it or run away from it. It’s really 
cool to watch.” 

“They’re highly intelligent crea- 
tures,” said Webster. “Having the 
opportunity to work with him was 
absolutely fantastic.” 

Many students were not aware 
that an octopus was residing in 
BAC, but were interested to hear 
about it. 

“T didn’t even know they had 
an octopus here,” said junior Nick 
Stoliaroff. “I’m not in marine biol- 
ogy, but that’s pretty cool.” 

Junior Luke Thompson found 
the idea of an octopus at Juniata 
interesting. “I hope that Juniata of- 
fers future opportunities to do this 
kind of research,” said Thompson. 
“Tt sounds like an invaluable op- 
portunity.” 

Webster had been keeping a 
blog about her research with Oc- 
tober, which can be found at out- 
sideinlab.wordpress.com. . “Sadly 
he (October) went off to the reef 
in the sky this moming,” wrote 
Webster, but she remembers 
him fondly. “I never thought I'd 
actually be able to pursue the 
childhood fantasy of working with 
marine wildlife.” 






essfully mesh their lives at work and home 
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Left: Jim Tuten, associate professor of history with Bell Tuten, W. Newton & Hazel A. Long professor of history. 
Right: Kris Clarkson, Dean of students with Sarah Mae Clarkson, director of academic support services. 


areas of study. The same goes 
for married couples that are look- 
ing to teach at Juniata. “We do 
very different things and that is a 

great benefit to the College be- 
cause basically they are getting 
two brains for one position,” said 
D. Glazier. 

With regard to the political 
implications of married couples 
working in the same environment, 
Kirchhof-Glazier said, “Oh we 
love it! It is wonderful,” followed 
by laughter. 

“T think I give Juniata a lot of 
credit,” said director of academ- 
ic support services, Sarah May 
Clarkson. “It could be fraught with 
all kinds of landmines.” 

Juniata students also find mar- 
ried pairs in the work place to 
be beneficial to not only the 


couples’ professions, but also 

their relationships. “There is al- 
ready an established foundation be- 
tween married couples who work 
together. Having this can make 
working together more enjoyable 
and. could benefit the relationship,” 
said junior Meg O’Connor. 

Juniata couples have equal op- 
portunities and are backed by 
many of their colleagues and stu- 
dents. “There is a level of support 
which I am grateful for, and I also 
think there is a sense of humor,” 
said S. Clarkson. 

“Tam talking with parents at ori- 
entation and say, ‘Ya know, I sleep 
with the dean,” said S. Clarkson, 
“And you can laugh about it!” 

A sense of humor is a necessity 
when spouses work together in a 
common place. The key to find- 


Ultimate Frisbee 


ing success in working together 
for Juniata’s couples is being able 
to have a positive attitude about 
whatever may come their way. 

“Luckily Kris and I have a good 
interpersonal relationship and a 
really good working, professional 
relationship,” said S. Clarkson, 
“We do not agree 100 percent 
on everything and that is ok.” 
Couples are able to disagree 
and allow that to only strengthen 
their relationship as opposed to 
hurting it. 

Kirchhof-Glazier said, “It is a 
really rich environment. There 
are so many opportunities, neat 
people, and neat students.” 

K. Clarkson said, “I- cannot 
think of any other place I would 
rather be. It is just great.” 


| ie, 4X AIMEE RADIC / JUNIATIAN 
Top Left: Junior David Robbins prepares to throw a side toss to a teammate against St. Vincent College in the 
Ultimate Frisbee tournament on Saturday, March 17, 2012. 
Top Right: Senior Nicole Lundberg fights off a St. Vincent opponent looking for a fellow teammate. 

Bottom: Juniata’s Ultimate Frisbee team members rest on the sidelines during a time-out in between games. 
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By Taytor Cox 


Many alumni and friends of Ju- 


niata give gifts to help the current 
students. Gifts usually consist of 
cash, which can be used for schol- 
arships, endowments or projects. 
Time is also one of the most valu- 
able gifts given to the College. 

“As you look around, you can 
see the people who wanted to leave 
a legacy at Juniata,” said Barry 
Halbritter ’65. Many. alumni have 
donated money to aid in the con- 
struction and renovation of build- 
ings on campus, such as Halbritter 
Center for Performing Arts, Dale 
Hall and Von Liebig Center for 
the Sciences. 

“Alums are focused on giving 
back in a way that will help current 
students,” said Gabriel Welsch, 
vice president for advancement 
and marketing. Former students of 
Juniata want their name to live on 
in Juniata history, but in a way that 
is beneficial to all students. 

Welsch said that alumni want to 
“enhance the student experience 
and the accessibility of the Juniata 
education for the students with the 
drive and capability.” Alumni val- 
ue the commitment to learning that 
is common among Juniata students. 


“The people who give us gifts 
can direct the use of their gifts,” said 
Welsch. Generally, people want to 
give gifts where they are needed 
most. Gifts can even be used for 
the execution of the Strategic Plan. 

Welsch said, “One of the keys 
to this kind of work is balancing 
institutional priorities with donor 
wishes.” Some donors may want 
to give scholarships for sports, 
which is not allowed at a Division 
If college. 

When donors want to do give 
scholarships for sports or for some- 
thing too specific, the college must 
help the donor find a more suitable 
way to donate. The College wants 
the gifts of alumni to be available 
to every student. 

Most donors ask where their gift 
will be the most useful to the col- 
lege. Welsch said, “We generally 
have people, who ask us what our 
ptiorities are and find one in there 
that appeals to them. It helps them, 
it makes them feel good, it helps 
our students and it helps us reach 
strategic goals.” 

Halbritter was positively im- 
pacted by his experiences at Juni- 
ata, which caused him to continue 
to donate his time and money to 
the college. “I would rather that 
our legacy be a living legacy ... 
our legacy can give to ‘current 
students and touch their lives,” 
Halbritter said. 

“I came to realize that many 
good things that happened in my 
life are related to the people I met 
at Juniata,” said Scott O’Neill ’80. 
While discussing the benefits of 
Juniata, O’Neill said, “How can 
I not want to give back after the 
experiences and opportunities Ju- 
niata gave me?” 

The people that work at Juniata 
impact students every day. O’Neill 
said, “There were people who 
battled for me to help me get ac- 
cepted to Juniata and then contin- 
ued to help me while I was there.” 
The professors give personal atten- 
tion to the students, which greatly 
changes students’ lives. 

The professors, administration 
and the other students impacted 
O’Neill’s life so much that he con- 


tinues to donate his money and 
time to Juniata. O’Neill wants 
to be sure current students get to 
experience all the benefits that Ju- 
niata has to offer. 

Marty Good Wenger ’61 
met her husband as well as life- 
long friends at Juniata. Wenger 
comes from a legacy family of 
Juniata, which instilled the need 
to give back to the College. 

“T really appreciate the prepa- 
ration the College gave us for 
our life,” said Wenger. The col- 
lege presented Wenger with 
experiences and friends that she 
will never forget. When speak- 
ing about her college experience, 
Wenger said, “It was really a ma- 
turing time.” 

Juniata offers a great deal of op- 
portunities to its students. These 
opportunities are highly valued 
by the students and cause them to 
want to give back after graduation. 

While discussing the College, 
Wenger said, “Everyone seems to 
be trying their best.” The profes- 
sors want students to succeed and 
students are working hard to reach 
their goals. 

“There is a good spirit at Junia- 
ta,” said Wenger. The community 
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-Barry Halbritter, ‘65 
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at the college creates a wonderful 
environment for learning and ex- 
periencing new things. 

“The College was there for 
us because previous alumni had 
given their time and money to the 
College,” said Wenger. 

After stating this fact, Wenger 
said, “We need to support the 
school so that everyone can en- 
joy the benefits of the college.” 
The time that alumni, faculty and 
friends of Juniata give to improve 
the school will continue to help 
current students. 

The environment that the 
current students at Juniata en- 
joy was created because of 
donations from alumni and others. 
Students often do not realize what 
past Juniata students have done 
for them. 

“T guess I never really stopped 
and noticed how many alumni 
names you see around campus. 
I’m always walking by Hallbrit- 
ter, but it never occurred to me 
that it was actually a person,” said 
sophomore Anthony Glossner. 

Some students approaching 
graduation have a strong sense of 
gratitude toward the alumni and 
donors that made their experience 
here great. 

“Since I’m a senior, I’ve really 
started to notice all of the things 
around campus that have come 
from alumni or class gifts. In the 
future, if I have the opportunity I 
would definitely give back to the 
College in anyway that I could,” 
said senior Jeff Gring. 

“We look to the future, but 
we must remember that current 
generations stand on the shoul- 
ders of the past generation,” said 
Halbritter. In order to thrive, stu- 
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time I tried to say thank you before 
she could say you’re welcome. It 
was pretty funny. She always put 
me in a good mood.” 

Murch developed her interper- 
sonal communication skills from 
her prior job experience. Before 
moving from her birthplace of 
Lancaster, PA and coming to Ju- 
niata four years ago, Murch held 
numerous positions at various 
businesses. 

She cooked at establishments 
near her residency, as well as 
worked in nursing homes. Murch 
was also a shift supervisor at a lo- 
cal CVS Pharmacy. 

“I love working with peo- 
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JC building legacies One of Sodexo’s friendliest says goodbye 


Alumni give back generously to campus 


ple,” said Murch. “Everywhere 
I worked I was always with the 
public and had a good time. That’s 
why I liked Juniata.” 

Murch has never lost that youth- 
ful attitude. She attributes this 
character trait to one of her un- 
known hobbies. 

“Something not many people 
know about me is I love to dance,” 
said Murch. “I started dancing 
when I was like five years old. I 
never took classes, but me and my 
dad would just go out to places and 
dance.” 

Murch admits that she does not 
do much dancing anymore. In- 
stead, she said she loves playing 
bingo at least once a week, as well 
as going to Juniata sporting events 


like her favorite, volleyball. 

“It’s going to be weird not see- 
ing Cindy all the time,” said senior 
Charlotte Hekking. “I always de- 
pended on her weather reports and 
warnings. Now I’ll never know 
when to bring an umbrella or wear 
my rain boots.” 

Murch positively impacted 
many students, coworkers and vis- 
itors to Juniata. Her relentless posi- 
tive commentary and all-around 
love for life will be sorely missed. 

“Even when I was sad or upset 
about something, once you guys 
came in my line, it was a different 
atmosphere,” said Murch. “I miss 
you all. I love you all. I'll definitely 
come back to see you.” 





Technolo 
room spar 


By JAMES DULANEY 





The push from different profes- 
sors to utilize devices like iPads, 
Kindles and laptops in their class- 
rooms brings about a debate on 
how and if advancements in tech- 
nology should change the academ- 
ic discourse. 

Don. Braxton, J. Omar Good 
professor of religion, strongly en- 
courages students to.use iPads and 
Kindles for reading his classes’ 
textbooks and to submit their proj- 
ects and papérs online. 

Braxton explains this emphasis 
as a reaction to the demands of the 
modem working world. “Students 
are heading into a work environ- 
ment where technology is ubiqui- 
tous. Those students with a famil- 
iarity and ease of use with those 
various devices are at an advan- 
tage over those students who are 
technologically ill at ease,” says 
Braxton. 

According to Braxton, “I tend 
to think facility, that is skill with 
appropriately using digital tech- 
nology in a classroom setting and 
around campus, ... is a vital educa- 
tional goal we ought to attain and 
aspire to build in students.” 

“{There should be] much less 
emphasis on possession of infor- 
mation and much more emphasis 
should be placed on the ability to 
acquire information in a timely 
fashion,” said Braxton. 

Recently in his course, Sacred 
Landscapes, many students had 
difficulties assembling a proj- 
ect on GoogleEarth and, par- 
ticularly, in saving it correctly 
as a .mov file, as the project re- 
quired. In this instance, Braxton 
points out that a related application 
for almost every file type can be 
found easily on Wikipedia or other 
common websites. “Not knowing 
what a file is for is like not know- 
ing a pencil is for writing,” said 
Braxton. 

“When students face a tech- 
nologically significant as- 
signment from me and they 
give it a shot and it doesn’t work, 
they’ll communicate with me, say- 
ing ‘it’s broken, it doesn’t work, I 
don’t know how to make it go.’ In 
other words, they expect it-to work 
automatically for them and when 
it doesn’t they don’t have the abil- 
ity to step back and come up with 
methods to solve their problems,” 
said Braxton. 

Braxton teaches every one of 
his classes with a digital basis and 


use in the class- 


heated debate 


iPads, Kindles embraced by some, shunned by others 
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Dr Braxton utilizes all sorts of computer based devices to teach students 
and encourages students to use those devices at all cost at the same 


time. 


proposes Juniata give an iPad to 
every student as part of their tu- 
ition, allowing more professors 
to follow suit. Sophomore Emma 
Dahmus currently takes his class 
Saints & Sinners and, though she 
does not own a Kindle, makes 
due by borrowing the device from 
her roommate. 

“T like the idea of it, but person- 
ally I like taking notes on paper 
and highlighting and all that,” says 
Dahmus. “Though my Kindle Fire 
allows me to do that, it’s just not 
the same as being able to open my 
book and say ‘it’s right here.’” 
Dahmus overcomes this’ problem 
by buying both digital and print 
copies of the class’s assigned texts. 

Donna Weimer, professor of 
communication, also . considers 
technology as vital to the future 
of education and believes Juni- 
ata should do more to propagate 
its use. 

“The change in technology is 
something we have to keep up 
with. In the early 2000s Juniata 
was really cutting edge and we 
were giving conferences and pre- 
sentations on how it is they can 
incorporate technology into their 
curriculum. In the last couple of 
years we fell behind,’ Weimer 
said. “Whether we think about us- 
ing iPads or how we want students 
to use this technology to do their 
assignments, it requires a much 
greater commitment on the part of 
the administration.” 

“You can’t introduce it 
slowly. We have to jump into 
the deep end of the pool. If 
you’re going to figure out how 
these new technologies are going 
to work in class you have to start 
using, you have to start finding 
apps, you have to be immersed in 
it,’ said Weimer. “I don’t imag- 
ine everyone to want to do this, 
but for the people who do want 
to do it, they ought to be getting 
complete support.” 


Fellow professor of communi- 
cation Grace Fala does not allow 
smart phones, laptops or tablet 
computers because she stresses the 
importance of a “body-to-body, 
mind-to-mind, heart-to-heart” ap- 
proach to communications, but she 
appreciates other professors’ deci- 
sions to use them. Both she and 
Weimer agree that a balance must 
be maintained between tradition- 
ally taught classes and digitally- 
based classes. 

Mark Hochberg, Charles A. 
Dana professor of English, has 
taught at Juniata since 1970 and 
witnessed student technologies 
evolve from the typewriter to the 
iPad and Kindle. Though he al- 
lows the use of devices with Kin- 
dle or iBooks applications in his 
literature classes, he does not allow 
the use of them for note taking be- 
cause of the distracting effect they 
may have on a class, a policy also 
held by several other professors. 

To explain the expanding role of 
modern devices in college classes, 
Hochberg wryly draws upon the 
thought of historian/philosopher 
Thomas Kuhn. 

“[According to Kuhn], a new 
scientific paradigm or theory tri- 
umphs not when it convinces 
all of the believers in the old 
system they were wrong, but 
when the believers in the old sys- 
tem die off. So the younger sci- 
entists who. are adherents of the 
new system become the establish- 
ment,” said Kuhn. “So I’m of the 
generation that people are waiting 
to die off so the iPad can become 
the standard text. ll try to coop- 
erate with it as much as possible, 
but I’m not terribly sanguine about 
how well I'll do. 

Despite the hesitation of some 
over modern devices in class- 
rooms, what strikes Hochberg as 
the most detrimental pedagogical 
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International residences | Juniata losing five faculty members 


hoped for the best. There was not 
too much of an application pro- 
cess because we were worried we 
did not have enough interest in the 
house to start it. We just got very 
lucky that it worked out so well.” 

“Now that we’ve gotten off this 
hump of getting started the Spanish 
House is going to thrive,” Sheeler 
said. “I think that the increase in 
applications shows that.” 

According to Sheeler the surge 
in request for living in the Span- 
ish House for next year is going to 
make the applicant criteria much 
more competitive, 

Sheeler said, “We’re going to 
be interviewing for the Spanish 
House finalist for next year in a 
few weeks. It’s great to see how 
far this program has come in two 
years. I bet the French and German 
Houses share similar success.” 


Dance Show 
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danced salsa in my house all night. 
Other than that we will cook or: 
watch movies. There is always 
something fun going on.” 

The Spanish House keeps it 
door open to all Juniata students 
throughout the entire week. Sheeler 
said, “Ifyou ask how many people 
live in my house I say technically 
eight. If you count the people that 
spend more time there than I do we 
have a ton of residence. There are 
kids that don’t live here that have 
food in our fridge and clothes in 
our hamper.” 

Arana and Sheeler agree the 
success of the Spanish House is 
largely to do with the residents. 
Sheeler said, “We got very lucky 
because they threw a bunch of 
Spanish speakers into a house and 


By Kayci NELSON 


tering retirement within the next 
three years to pursue other inter- 
ests, travel or start a new stage in 
their life. 

From the biology and chemistry 
departments Ruth Reed, Jacob H. 
and Rachel Brumbaugh professor 
of chemistry, Iver Reingold, H. 
George Foster chair of chemis- 
try, and Michael Boyle, William 
J. Von Liebig chair in biomedical 
sciences, are in the process of re- 
tiring. In addition, Robert Reilly, 
Charles A. Dana professor of soci- 
ology and James Donaldson, pro- 
fessor of economics and business 
administration are begging the re- 
tirement process. 

Donaldson has been affiliated 
with Juniata since Oct. 1962. After 
attending the College as a student, 
Donaldson worked in the industry 
for 12 years. In March 1979, he 
became a professor at the College. 

“T turn 67 at the end of the aca- 
demic year which is the primal 
age from the standpoint of social 
security. I could work beyond this, 
but I really do not want to any- 
more;” said Donaldson. “I am in 
the process of arranging my retire- 
ment into doing what I want to do 
amongst.the many options that are 
available.” 

The College has a program 
called phase retirement. The pro- 
gram allows retiring professors to 
teach for three years. Each year, 
professors are allowed to teach up 
to three courses. Donaldson, Reed 
and Reilly are entering phase re- 
tirement. 

“The phase retirement program 
allows the College to benefit from 
professors’ expertise and experi- 
ence while they gradually move 
into their retirement,” said Rich- 
ard Hark, professor of chemistry 
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Senior Brianne Rowan strikes a pose during the contemporary piece in 
the Dance for Life event to help raise money for Relay for Life on 

Sunday, March 18, 2012. 



























and chair of the chemistry depart- 
ment. 
“This year, I taught three 


courses. I instructed the market- 
ing management course in the fall 
and taught marketing strategies 
and marketing management in the 
spring,” said Donaldson. 

“The reason I am doing phase 
retirement is to provide relief to 
the new professors so they can get 
their research started. I will teach 
whatever they need so they can get 
a good start. Most likely, I will be 
teaching the laboratory courses,” 
said Reed. “Also, I will probably 


Five Juniata professors are en- 


coffeecompany.com 


be teaching the infectious diseases 
course with Andrew Fletcher since 
Michael Boyle is retiring.” 

A replacement for Reingold has 
been hired and Reed’s replacement 
is close to being finalized. How- 
ever, replacements for Reilly and 
Donaldson have yet to be decided. 

“Being a good fit is very impor- 
tant. We do not want new profes- 
sors who are just great at organic 
chemistry. We want someone who 
will be a great teacher in organic 
chemistry and someone who will 
work well with everyone at Ju- 
niata,” said Provost James Lakso. 

Once a professor’s retirement is 
official, a job advertisement is cre- 
ated for the position. Once applica- 
tions have been submitted, a de- 
partment committee selects four to 
six people to telephone interview. 
Afterwards, approximately three 
people are brought on campus 
to interview. 

“T have been reading applica- 
tions and involved in the discus- 
sion and I am very happy with 
the person who is replacing me,” 
said Reingold. 

The accounting, business and 
economics department is search- 
ing for two professors. One profes- 
sor will be in the general manage- 
ment and marketing field, while 
the other professor will teach en- 
trepreneurship courses. 

“IT spoke to the department 
chair, Dominick Peruso, and said 
I would be as involved or unin- 
volved in hiring new professors as 
they wanted me to be,” said Don- 
aldson. “I have taught these types 
of courses since 2004 so I prob- 
ably know as much or more than 
anyone else about instructing those 
courses in this particular environ- 
ment. This is probably why they 
told me to be involved.” 

“T am distraught about Professor 
Donaldson leaving the department. 
He always challenges his students 
to put their best work forward. Not 
only does he demand that, but he 
expects your best work as well. He 
has pushed me and made me want 
to better myself,” said junior Vin- 
cent Smith. 

“This is my 42nd year at Junia- 
ta. I have known Bob Riley since 
1974 and I have really enjoyed his 
attitude and good common sense 
approach to things. Jim Donaldson 
and I have worked together for a 
long time and we will really miss 
his managerial insights. Michael 


Professors start retirement process to pursue new interests 


Boyle has been here for only ten 
years but he has done a phenom- 
enal job in mentoring our faculty,” 
said Lakso. 

“That being said, we find’a way 
of identifying strong candidates as 
well. While we will be missing the 
people walking out the door, we 
look forward to the work and en- 
ergy the new people coming in the 
door will bring,” said Lakso. 

So what do these professors plan 
to do with their time after retire- 
ment? Reingold is retiring from 
the College to move to Portland, 
Oregon, as he submitted a written 
request to the Provost for retire- 
ment over a year ago. Similarly, 
after Reed’s retirement in May, 
she plans to go to her house in 
Mexico and advance her fluency 
in Spanish. 

“We want to move while we are 
still young enough to do every- 
thing. We have to develop a whole 
new social structure in Oregon, 
meet new people and travel so we 
want to be young enough to do 
that,” said Reingold. “We do not 
want to be tottering old people in. 
our new home.” 

“T am sort of or have been the 
evil gatekeeper for pre-meds 
and doctors that go on to medi- 
cal school. Students from the past 
24 years have learned organic 
chemistry from me and went on 
to graduate school. Now they are 
professors themselves and have 
their own students to instruct,” 
said Reingold. 

“Professor Reingold has made 
me work for my knowledge physi- 
cally with my time and mentally 
with his high expectations. He is 
a great teacher because he scared 
me into studying,” said sophomore 
Wyatt Hall. 

“What you like to see are little 
clones of yourself in the world. I 
have been lucky to have a num- 
ber of really good students who 
have gone out and made a name 
for themselves. I guess I am really 
proud of that,” said Reingold. 

“Tt is going to be different hav- 
ing all the science professors re- 
tired. I am not sure what labs are 
going to be like now with the new 
professors instructing them,” said 
sophomore Kate Brown. 

Donaldson reflects on his time 
at Juniata too. “This job has nev- 
er been work for me. It has been 
a profession I have enjoyed 98 
percent of the time. There are al- 
ways those moments of angst but 
by large, teaching here has been 
a good experience,” said Donald- 
son. “After 12 years of corporate 
experience, it was relatively easy 
to come back to Juniata. I do not 
know if I would have gone into 
teaching ifthe offer came from any 
other place.” 

“T do not think I will miss any- 
thing because I do not feel like I 
am leaving Juniata. Even though 
I am leaving physically, I will al- 
ways be involved with Juniata,” 
said Reed. 

“These professors have been 
here for 10-plus years and have 
made-a tremendous impact on stu- 
dents. Their legacy will live on in 
the success of the students,” said 
Hark. “There is a sadness think- 
ing of these professors leaving the 
College. But there is also an enthu- 
siasm and excitement about a new 
person coming in who can begin 
the process of creating their own 
legacy and influencing new gen- 
erations of students.” 
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Juniatians make their own brews 
Students and professors craft homemade wine, beer 


By Parrick McEvoy 


Brewing beer and making wine 
outside of the classroom has re- 
cently become more prevalent at 
Juniata recently. There are vari- 
ous faculty members and students 
around campus who partake in 
both the brewing of beer and mak- 
ing of wine. 

Juniata offers the course, The 
Art & Science of Brewing, in 
which students learn about the his- 
tory, technology and process of 
brewing beer. Students must be 
21 years old stbefore attending the 
first class. 

Students have taken to apply- 
ing this knowledge outside of class 
for a number of reasons. “I like 
working with my hands. In an age 
where there are a lot of things that 
you can just buy pre-made, I like to 
accumulate knowledge of how to 
make things from scratch, whether 
it’s food or products that you use,” 
said senior Nathan Frieswyk. 

There are certain supplies need- 
ed to produce one’s own beer or 
wine. The supplies needed for 
brewing beer include grain (pos- 
sibly barley), hops, yeast or a malt 
extract, water and any other neces- 
sary pots and pans. 

Kits can be purchased at a store 
and contain all the parts for brew- 
ing beer. 

A batch of brewed beer is gener- 
ally considered to be five gallons. 
It is cheaper to buy beer from a 
store than to brew it by yourself. 
Many who partake in brewing beer 
enjoy the process over the cost. 

The ingredients for making 
wine include grapes, sugar and 
yeast. Although the supplies are 
fewer for making wine, the pro- 
cess is more time consuming than 
brewing beer. The wine must be 
given enough time to ferment. The 
whole process can take up to.three 
months. 

Frieswyk is currently taking The 
Art & Science of Brewing and has 
also brewed beer outside of class. 
Frieswyk, along with a group of 
friends, decided to brew a batch of 
beer over the summer before his 
junior year at Juniata. 

According to Frieswyk, there 
are many benefits to brewing one’s 
own beer. “You get way more con- 
trol over what you’re drinking and 
you are just closer to your beer. I 
love beer so it’s cool to make what 
you’re drinking and if you make it, 


it’s just a little bit more special,” 
said Frieswyk. 

There are also some faculty 
members who partake in the pro- 
cess as well. Matthew Powell, as- 
sistant professor of geology, and 
Jeffery Demarest, professor of 
biology, each brew beer and Pe- 
ter Baran, associate professor of 
chemistry, makes his own wine. 

Demarest has been teaching The 
Art & Science of Brewing for the 
past five years. “On an industrial 
level or on a home brewing level, 
you are able to control the pro- 
cess if you are careful about it and 
produce a flavor profile that you 
want,” said Demarest. Demarest 
plans to continue brewing beer in 
the future. 

Powell has been brewing his 
own beer for approximately 10 
years. “I try to do things that I 
would like to drink and maybe 
isn’t something that I could just 
buy,” said Powell. 

It is illegal to sell alcohol with- 
out a liquor license. Powell enjoys 
his own brew and shares it with 
friends and family. The process of 
brewing beer can be enjoyed much 
like a chef enjoys making a fine 
meal. 

“T brew because I enjoy doing it 
and I want to do it at a higher level 
than simply people that just cook 
for substance,” said Powell. 

Brewing is a way in which peo- 
ple can apply knowledge into an 
act that requires skill and practice. 
“Beer brewing is a skill. It’s some- 
thing you can practice a lot and get 
better at it. I think I know a fair bit 
about beer and brewing, but when 
it comes to applying that knowl- 
edge, that’s where the difficult part 
is,” said Powell. 

Possible health concerns have 
made some students skeptical of 
the process. “Personally, I would 
be apprehensive and cautious be- 
fore trying a home brewed bever- 
age. I would need to understand the 
process and know the experience 
level of the brewer before putting 
my health or someone else’s at 
risk,” said senior David Grim. 

On the other hand, there are 
some students who are opposed to 
drinking the alcohol that other stu- 
dents make. 

“T definitely would not drink 
their beer. I would always question 
the quality of the ingredients they 
used, the technique and environ- 
ment they brew it in; especially de- 


pending on the experience and the 
background of the brewers,” said 
junior Hannah Breen. 

In contrast, there are some stu- 
dents that would be happy to try 
the alcohol produced by students 
and faculty. “I would be more than 
willing to try beer or wine made 
by students or faculty. If they took 
all the proper steps in making the 
alcohol and truly understood the 
process, I think it would be a great 
way to try something new,” Said 
senior Jeff Gring. 

There are some students who are 
open to trying the beer produced 
by other students on campus. “I 
definitely wouldn’t be scared to 
drink their beer because I’d trust 
that they knew what they’re doing. 
The only thing I would be worried 
about is the taste which could be a 
little funky or different,” said se- 
nior Charlotte Hekking. 

Baran has been making wine 
at Juniata for the past five years, 
but has been around wine-making 
since his early childhood. He is 
a native of Slovakia, a country 
where wine-making is prevalent. 
“Tn that area they would have at 
least several wines in the garden 
for their consumption,” said Baran. 

Baran enjoys making wine 
for his family and friends as 
well as his neighbors. Burcak 
is a way for people to drink 
wine when it is only in the early 
stages of fermentation. It is much 
like soda, but has a cloudy brown 
color which tums away many 
people. 

“When you drink burcak you 
revitalize your intestines. It is re- 
ally good and very beneficial,” 
said Baran. 

The quality of wine produced 
from year to year may vary based 
on the weather. If the weather is 
not suitable throughout the year, 
the grapes needed to make the 
wine could produce an undesirable 
wine. 

“Tt didn’t work for grapes this 
year. The acidity in grapes was too 
high and the sugar was too low,” 
said Baran. Baran admitted he did 
not enjoy the wine he made over 
this past year. 

Whether it is brewing beer 
or making wine, both faculty 
and students alike have made 
an effort to participate in both 
activities and hope to continue 
each process in the future. 





Student controversy over electronics 


> from TECHNOLOGY page 4 


technology has penetrated college 
classrooms with much ease. “Pow- 
erPoint is the worst thing to hap- 
pen to education since the death of 
Socrates,” says Hochberg. “Learn- 
ing how to take notes, figuring out 
what’s important enough to take 
down is a vital skill and that skill is 


going to atrophy if people have all 
the notes on the screen for them.” 
Fala summarizes the current 
situation, saying, “it could be the 
case that [this] generation is the 
experimental generation. Be- 
cause it is so imbued in technol- 
ogy ... but it may be the case 
that when today’s students are 


my age they will be telling their 
children and grandchildren how 
many hours a day they should be 
on computers [as parents nowa- 
days discourage too much time in 
front of the television.]” 


Regardless of how people 


feel about the use of technol- 
ogy in academics, it is a sure 
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Top: Junior, Tim Berguson poses with a poster displaying the numer- 
als in Pi. Middle: Professors volunteered to take a pie to the face in 
honor of Pi Day. Bottom: Pies were served in honor of Pi Day. 


Student chefs in Baker 


> from LOVE LINE page 2 

line most of the time and they miss 
that most of all. Just being able to 
talk to another person and serve 
... it’s just much more fun and the 
people who are getting the food 
feel that. It’s not the same,” Par- 
tymiller said. 

Sophomore Elizabeth Twigg is 
indifferent to who cooks the food 
as long as the ethics remain the 
same. “It was nice to have the stu- 
dents cook it because it was hands 
on experience, but if they’re not 
doing it as long as they keep the in- 
tegrity of the LOVE line it’s fine,” 
said Twigg. 

Despite the regulations placed 
on the students, there is talk of per- 
haps lifting these regulations next 
year so that the LOVE line can 
start fresh with their employees 
and a less tense environment. 

“Yes ... if it’s a definite goal 


that we want to bring students in 
and-involve them even more, it 
may just be more. time in train- 
ing the students a little bit more in 
the kitchen. We could definitely 
be open to going back to it or just 
looking at where they want to take 
the LOVE line, what the next steps 
are,” said Goodman. 

Freshman Jason Ward would 
prefer students prepare the food. 
“I'd rather have students do it be- 
cause at least they probably care 
more ... since the LOVE line is 
everything they grew I think they 
should be allowed to prepare it if 
they want to. I think it should be an 
optional thing,” said Ward. 

‘Despite the uncertainty with 
who will be preparing the food in 


- the future, the LOVE line will con- 


tinue to be a constant, providing 
the Juniata community with deli- 
cious vegetarian options. 


Juniatian 


> from GAMBIA page 2 


‘Tm hoping this will all work 
out as a very interesting yearlong 
process for students. In the past, 
every trip that I’ve done, we meet 
through the spring semester, and 
then we go on the trip and that’s 
it, there’s no follow-up,” said Na- 
gengast. ; 

“Tf there’s no structured fol- 
low-up, there’s no chance for us 
to reflect on the trip,” said Na- 
gengast. “I think that in study 
abroad, probably the most impor- 
tant part of the process is what 

happens after the trip, when they 

get back from the United States. So 
I want to see if we can do some- 
thing really interesting with that 
afterwards.” 

The follow-up course will allow 
students to reflect on their experi- 
ences in the Gambia. Nagengast 
plans to focus mainly on discus- 
sion. There will also be a writing 
requirement, and students may be 
asked to give presentations about 
any readings done in the fall. 

Another interesting as- 
pect of the course is that it will 
be co-taught by two professors, as 
both Nagengast and Welliver add 





News & Features / 
Class focuses on African development 


something unique to the course. 
Nagengast has taken many stu- 
dents to Gambia, and knows the 
country well. Welliver teaches 
sociology at Juniata and has a 
background in the social welfare 
professions. 

‘Tm going to be drawing 

on my academic expertise, but 
also on my background. For 10 
years I was the director of an urban 
community center, in a neighbor- 
hood that had a lot of needs,” said 
Welliver. 
‘ In addition to directing the 
community center,  Welliver 
also spent some time working 
for the state government of Penn- 
sylvania, visiting families or in- 
dividuals to try to assess how the 
government could best help them. 
Welliver feels that his work expe- 
rience has helped prepare him for 
the course, since African Develop- 
ment asks what we can do to help 
others. 

Nagengast and Welliver pro- 
posed the idea of teaching together 
after a trip to the Gambia this past 
summer that they both attended. 
This was Welliver’s first trip to the 
Gambia. 

“He was fabulous on the trip. 


He had a real sharp eye and an in- 
terest for things in the Gambia. I 
could see that he had a real curios- 
ity about things,” said Nagengast. - 

Students who have been to the 
Gambia over the summer gener- 
ally had great experiences, and 
would recommend that other stu- 
dents try it. 

“T did it because it was so vastly 
different, and was a good abroad 
experience,” said senior Matt 
Schmidt. “Your whole outlook 
changes.” 

Sophomore Jackie Swain rec- 
ommends the trip because she 
felt that she and the other students 
were “completely immersed in the 
culture.” According to Swain, “It 
excelled my expectations.” 

Students who are interested 
in this trip can contact Nagen- 
gast and ask to be put on the 
Email list. Nagengast and Welliver 
are hoping to see a lot of interest, 
as they believe that students can 
gain a lot from this unique experi- 
ence. 

“What I love most about 
this is when we come back, 
to see how much the students 
grew from the trip and how much 
they loved it,” said Nagengast. 





Increased college costs unavoidable 


> from TUITION page | 


hands of the board of trustees; 
however, the administration 
of the College will usually 
make a recommendation - to 
the board. “It’s the board of 
trustees that actually have a say 
in determining what the tuition 
would be,” said Lakso. 

Some students feel that they 
should have a say in how their 
money should be used. 

“Of course it’s not that great. 
I’m not saying that I support [the 
rising cost of tuition] unless they 
have legitimate reasons to back 
it up,” said sophomore Anshu 
Chawla, “because I don’t want 
to spend more money going 
here, but if [the College] comes 
up with a plan to use the money 
and give the students the vote to 
say, ‘We need this,’ or ‘We don’t 
need this,’ then I want to vote on 
what they do with the tuition.” 

“T understand why students 
would be upset about it,” said 
sophomore Corey Lacey, “but 
I do see the benefit to raising 
tuition because Juniata has to 
accommodate with the decline 
and economic recession. Also, a 
lot of the students who come to 
Juniata receive financial aid.” 

Some students feel that the 
school needs to put more effort 
in making increases to tuition 
known. “I think you have to pay 
attention to what you’re paying 
to really see how much it’s 
rising,” said Robbins. 

There are means for students 
to find out about decisions 
concerning their tuition. “There 
are student representatives on all 
the board committees so Student 
Government would havea person 
who would be in attendance 
at all the board committee 
meetings, including the business 
affairs committee, where these 
sorts of recommendations come 
from, and then at the full board 
meeting when the vote is taken,” 
said Lakso. 


“T think Juniata students say 
that they can’t find anything 
because it’s not really advertised, 
but they don’t take the time 
out to look for things,” said 
Lacey. “When it comes to a lot 
of things like events happening 
on campus or financial planning 
sessions, students don’t really 
take advantage of that, so I really 
feel like students should try 
to. be more proactive, but I do 
understand that sometimes some 
things aren’t really advertised.” 

“Tt kind of reminds me of how 
tax rises, and unless I know what 
the money’s going towards, I’m 
not going to put the money in,” 
said Chawla. 

When asked how the money 
from tuition is used, Lakso 
responded, “90 percent of our 
budget at [Juniata College], 
which is the maintenance of 
the buildings, the salaries of 
the faculty of the faculty, staff 
and administration, comes from 
tuition.” 

According to Lakso, the steady 
increase in tuition is almost 
unavoidable. “This is an industry 
where it has been—and I’m 
talking like an economist now, 
not a Provost—very difficult 
for there to be productivity 
decreases,” said Lakso. “Usually 
the thing over time that has a 
downward pressure on crises is 
productivity increases.” 

As Lakso describes, it is 
difficult for higher education to 
see a decrease in tuition because 
of the level of work involved 
in running an institution. 
“Manufactured goods get to be 
cheaper and cheaper over time 
because manufacturers figure 
out how to make them faster and 
faster and to use less and less 
labor,” said Lakso. “That same 
sort of productivity increase isn’t 
something that we benefit from 
much in higher education.” 

“You can get that in a number 
of ways. For example, if every 


class you were in had twice as 
many students, then the number 
of student credit hours per 
faculty member would be twice 
as high,” said Lakso. “But the 
reality is people don’t want to 


be in large classes. They have 


a preference to be in small 
classes.” 

“It’s very hard for us in higher 
education in the entire industry to 
do much to get the productivity 
means that you get in other 
sectors,” said Lakso. “One of the 
consequences of that is that you 
get upward costs pressures.” 

When asked if the number of 
students affect tuition, Lakso 
responded that it might not 
necessarily be the case. 

Bartol said, “The number 
of students will be taken into 
consideration when planning for 
the budget but there’s no direct 
relation to the cost of tuition.” 

Bartol also adds that budget 
costs will have a greater impact 
on state schools, rather than 
private institutions like Juniata ° 
College. 

This 


idea is echoed by 


.Lakso, who said, “I think you 


may find that some of the 
biggest increases in higher 
education are going to come 
from the largest institutions. 
Particularly places that are seeing 
big cuts in their budgets like 


- Pennsylvania State University or 


the University of Pittsburgh.” 
Additionally, even with 
discussion about. what future 
plans for the College may entail, 
the Campus Master Plan will 
have no bearings on the cost of 
tuition. “[In terms of tuition,] this 
is what I think the administration 
feels is necessary to provide 
the revenue that we need to 
teach the programs that we 
are currently teaching,” said 
Lakso. “There is nothing in 
this about additional buildings 
or any of that. This is just the 
regular, ordinary garden-variety 
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Intervention in Africa: Should we or shouldn’t we? 





Since the beginning of March, 
Africa has seen a huge amount of 
support for the cause of child sol- 
diers in Uganda, with information 
all stemming from a group called 
Invisible Children. 

KONY 2012 has become one 
of the most popular searches on 
almost all social networking sites 
since the release of a video by the 
supposed philanthropic group. The 
video aims to make Joseph Kony 
famous, and to create awareness 
about the atrocities he has com- 
mitted as the leader’ of the Lord’s 
Resistance Army (LRA), which 
include the abduction of children, 
forcing them to become soldiers, 
rape, mutilation and genocide. 

Kony, who was charged with 
crimes against humanity and war 
crimes by the International Crimi- 
nal Court in 2005, has been lead- 
ing the LRA for 26 years, and has 
evaded capture or arrest through- 
out all of this. Invisible Children’s 
aim was to create an emotional 
video about this violent leader to 
create support of his capture. 


The focus was awareness. The 
video went viral. Since it’s release 
on March 5, it has been viewed 
over 83 million times, shared, 
retweeted, posted and blogged 
about. That’s what people love, to 
be aware and for people to know 
that they are aware. But what good 
is this video actually doing? 

Yes, it makes known the horrific 
acts the LRA has committed. Yes, 
it brings about a call for action. 
And yes, it is raising money for In- 
visible Children’s cause. 

But how does the intervention 
of a philanthropic group with lead- 
ers based in the US help war-torn 
African countries catch a criminal? 
The answer: it doesn’t. 

The problem is that Kony was 
only unknown to those he didn’t 
affect. Uganda, as well as most of 
Africa, didn’t need a 29-minute 
video to know about the actions 
of the LRA. videNor did most 
world leaders, including President 
Obama Residents of Gulu, where 
Invisible Children is based in 
Uganda, reacted very critically to- 
wards the video, responding with 
anger and confusion. 

The problem is that Invisible 
Children wants Uganda to have the 


Gas Prices Are High 
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help of America and the Western 
world, because just like colonial- 
ism tells us, their country just isn’t 
doing it right. 

The problem is that after western 
leaders tried to intervene in 2009 
and help the Ugandan. govern- 
ment capture and “take out” Kony, 
the LRA, ousted from Uganda in 
2006, responded by killing thou- 
sands of innocent villagers. When 
provoked, the group is still dan- 
gerous. Even now, when many 
think that Kony is somewhere in 
the Central African Republic with 
less than 500 soldiers, a campaign 
showing him as powerful could 
make him even more so. 

The problem is the Jason Rusell, 
the director of the video, created 
a video oversimplifying the is- 
sues surrounding Kony, Uganda 
and the LRA.” Rusell’s defensive 
statement: “No one wants a boring 
documentary on Africa. Maybe we 
have to make it pop, and we have 
to make it cool. We view ourself as 
the Pixar of human rights stories.” 
And no one wants the full truth 
before throwing their money to an 
organization, either. 

The problem is that Invisible 
Children is calling for support of 


Ask the Administration 


What differentiates a college 
from a university, and does Ju- 
niata have any plans to become a 
university in the future? 


Technically a university is a col- 
lection of colleges. For example, 
a large university might have a 
college of arts and sciences, a col- 
lege of business, a college of law, a 
medical school, etc. Each college 
would have its own Dean and other 
administrative structure. The most 
obvious difference between a col- 
lege and a university is size. Uni- 
versities are generally larger than 
colleges, although there are exam- 
ples of small universities. Usually 
a small institution that offers only 
undergraduate degrees is a college. 
In recent years we can point to 
examples of colleges that became 
universities. Saint Francis College 


the Ugandan Army; an army filled 
with government-trained adults 
that have also been accused of 
genocide, rape and mutilation 
while they struggle to take down 
an army of brainwashed children 
that are accused of the same. 

But the main problem is focus. 
World leaders are fully aware of al- 
most all issues, whether displayed 
to the public or not. Instead of try- 
ing to get Kony arrested, since he’s 
obviously skilled at evading hand- 
cuffs so far, the focus should be on 
the victims. It’s fairly reminiscent 
of the Sandusky/Paterno scandal, 
when the firing of Paterno took 
away all focus that should have 
been put on helping the victims. 

Invisible Children’s task should 
be strongly connected to helping 
it’s namesake reconnect and rein- 
tegrate into communities. It’s hard 
to function with mutilated hands; 
it’s hard to function after being 
used as a sex slave; it’s hard to 
function after being forced to kill 
your parents. Invisible Children 
should be helping rebuild the com- 
munities torn apart by violence. Or 
how about the neurological disease 
affecting many children in Uganda 
today? If not PTSD from war or 


became Saint Francis University 
a few years ago. While I was an 
undergraduate, my alma mater, 
which was Wittenberg College be- 
came Wittenberg University. This 
change is usually associated with 
a shift in focus. Ifa college adds 
programs in engineering, health 
professions, or makes a significant 
move to add graduate programs it 
often chooses to change from col- 
lege to university to reflect that 
shift in focus. At the present time, 
Juniata has no plans to become a 
university. 


Jim Lakso, Provost 


Confused about something? Ask 
the administration! E-mail your 
suggestion to juniatian@junia- 
ta.edu. 


Stone Church of the 
Brethren 


is a Christ-centered community 
which celebrates every individual as a 
unique and beloved child of God. We 
welcome all regardless of age, gen- 
der, sexual orientation, marital sta- 
tus, race, ethnicity, physical or men- 
tal ability, economic circumstance, 
or current relationship with God. We 
invite your active participation in the 
life of this congregation, as together 
we continue to grow in grace and 
seek justice for God's creation. 


We welcome you each Sunday 
at Stone Church for worship at 
10:45 AM, and for a quiet reflec- 
tion of Taize the last sunday of 
each month at 6:00 PM. 





abduction, many children have 
developed a debilitating illness, 
called Nodding Disease, which 
no one seems to care (or know) 
about. There are so many other is- 
sues plaguing Uganda, as well as 
the rest of Africa, that have been 
squashed under Invisible Chil- 
dren’s philanthropic foot. 

Of course, Kony should be 
brought to justice. He has com- 
mitted acts that any would think 
horrific, but intervening with a 
viral video is not the best way to 
go about it, especially when the en- 
tire story isn’t told. Invisible Chil- 
dren’s goal is to help the children, 
but is that what they really do? In- 
tervention in Africa could be good 
if done with the right intentions 
and right course of action. But 
there are several non-profits based 
on the actual continent that could 
use the funds to directly support 
their cause. Because KONY 2012 
isn’t helping Uganda, or Africa, 
in the long scheme of things; it is 
merely the cause of the moment. 
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Theatre Capstones highlight creativity and talent 


Senior students focus on 


By ADAM LESCALLETTE 


The seniors of the theatre depart- 
ment are preparing to present their 
capstone projects in the Suzanne 
von Liebig Theater. Two groups 
will present one March 24 and 25 
and the other April 28 and 29. 

This year there will be seven 
presentations. The first group is 
comprised of seniors Kevin Whit- 
mire, Quintin Hess and Susanne 
Makosky and the second group 
is Brenna Fredrickson, Ben- 
son Canfield, Andrew Orsie and 
Nate Frieswyk. 

In the theatre department, cap- 
stone projects are meant to high- 
light the creativity of a particular 
graduating student. They act as a 
senior thesis: there are virtually no 
guidelines for the project, so their 
makers can express their creativity 
in any way they choose. 

Although the project is not 
mandatory or graded, almost all 
seniors who have the opportunity 
to present one take advantage of 
it. There is also no formalized 
program, but the students can be 
mentored by Juniata faculty and 
guest professionals from all over 
the Unites States. 

The Gravity partners system 
allows students to work individu- 
ally with teachers. Students can 
choose whoever they like to work 
with them to help develop their 
ideas, or choose no one at all and 
work alone. 

Senior Benson Canfield noted 
that the ideas and structure behind 
his project at the time were subject 
to change. His project is a play 
based on the troubles in Ireland 





Se 


individual projects to sho 





MICHELLE T. MEROLAJ JUNIATIAN 


Seniors Susanne Makosky, Brenna Fredrickson, Andrew Orsie, Nate Frieswyk, 
Kevin Whitmire, Benson Canfield and Quintin Hess are all performing their 
senior capstone projects in the theater department beginning on March 24. 


relating to the Catholics and Prot- 
estants. Canfield got the idea from 
aman he met in Ireland. “I wanted 
to integrate my peace and conflict 
studies experience,” said Canfield, 
“it’s something I’ve become emo- 
tionally involved with somehow.” 

He thinks his play will be infor- 
mative for the audience. It stars a 
main character whose life is fol- 
lowed throughout the play and a 
cold, solemn secondary character 
who comments on the events in 
his life. “It’s a painful portrait of 
what we put ourselves through,” 
said Canfield. 

Canfield’s goal with the project 
is to leave an impact on the audi- 
ence. “The audience needs to ques- 
tion some fundamental assump- 
tion...the experience stays with 
you [the audience], and it makes 
you leave with a different perspec- 


tive,” said Canfield. 

Senior Nate Frieswyk is doing 
an adaptation of Samuel Beckett’s 
radio piece “Words and Music.” 
The original piece is only for the 
radio, so Frieswyk is putting it 
on stage. 

Frieswky was turned on to 
Beckett when he went to France 
between his sophomore and junior 
year. “I was reading at random, and 
when I read this piece it jumped 
out at me,” said Frieswyk. 

There are three main characters 
in the play: Words, Music, and 
the god Croak. Words and Croak 
speak in stream of consciousness 
style language, and Music tre- 
sponds by “playing” a piece of mu- 
sic. Frieswyk said he is planning 
on recruiting someone to write 
original compositions for Music’s 
lines, possibly using orchestral in- 


struments. 

Frieswyk finds the text to be the 
most enjoyable part of the proj- 
ect. “There’s a strong message in 
the piece about learning lessons 
the hard way,” said Frieswyk. “It 
speaks to the sense of balance in 
the universe, about whether we 
know answers ahead of time or are 
just reacting.” 

The biggest challenge that this 
piece offers is the unconven- 
tional language. “It’s not normal 
speech,” said Frieswyk, “it’ll be a 
challenge to lay emotion over the 
odd language.” ' 

A more personalized approach 
to the project is being taken by 
senior Quintin Hess. His project 
is a monologue style piece based 
on stories from his travels that he 
wants to share with the audience. 

“Tt’s hard not to think of it as the 
magnum opus,” said Hess about 
the capstone project. “You just 
need to find what suits the story 
without-weighing it down.” 

Hess said this particular choice 
of project is important to him be- 
cause it. allows the audience to 
gain something from hearing sto- 
ries about his life. “I’d like them 
to get anything out of it they can,” 
said Hess. “It’s a matter of finding 
what really leaves resonance in 
the audience.” 

Hess mentioned that the task 
may seem daunting at first, but 
the process of creating a capstone 
project requires some give and 
some pull. “Don’t be too afraid of 
change. Let it evolve, and if you 
get a new idea, don’t be afraid to 
switch it up,” said Hess. “[But] 
Don’t judge it too harshly before 
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others get to see it.” 

Senior Kevin Whitmire is also 
taking his project in a very per- 
sonal direction. His piece is cen- 
tered on childhood memories and 
stories, with focus on how families 
help mold who we are. Each story 
tepresents a part of his childhood 
that he finds has significantly im- 
pacted the person he is today. 

Whitmire’s piece is set on a 
bench. “It represents the idea 
of being grounded in this huge 
universe,” said Whitmire about 
the bench. 

The personal aspect of his piece 
makes Whitmire nervous. “I feel 
so vulnerable creating this kind of 
work, and raw and unsafe.” With 
this type of work, the audience can 
learn so much about the writer in 
a small amount of time. “People 
will be able to connect to it,” 
said Whitmire, “it’s universal but 
it’s very specific.” 

Whitmire’s biggest benefit from 
writing the piece is progress in 
self-realization. “It’s helping me 
understand who I am and how I 
got there by putting it in what I do 
now,” said Whitmire. 

“I’m hoping to move the audi- 
ence,” said Whitmire. His goal 
is to get the audience to evaluate 
their pasts to help them realize why 
they are the way they are today. “I 
want each audience member to get 
something different.” 

Theatre department head Kate 
Clarke commented on her expec- 
tations for the pieces. “I expect a 
high-level quality of work, which 
I’m not worried about at all by the 
way,” said Clarke. “I can’t imagine 
it won’t be pretty awesome.” 





Pop music: How they control us Our innocent parental units 
Pop songs drug our ears to penetrate us with repetition 


Musical 


NICOLA! KUHLING bs 


My friend had to deal with a 
horrible circumstance the other 
day. She had been a positive and 
life-affirming, intelligent young 
girl. But when I saw her stepping 
into Baker that day, I knew some- 
thing was wrong. 

She was smiling and seemed 
happy as usual as she walked to- 
wards our table, but I just felt that 
something horrifying had hap- 
pened to her. As she reached the 
table, it suddenly struck me. On the 
morning of this life-changing day, 
she had listened to “Baby,” by Jus- 
tin Bieber, by force, and the song 
was then stuck in her head. 

Since that fateful day, with a 
little help of her friends and a pre- 
scription of lots of “actual” music, 
she has almost made it back to her 
former self. But seeing this happen 
to somebody has filled me with a 
deep, deep sadness. And fear. If 
this could happen to my friend, 
just like that, is anybody really 
ever safe? On some days, I just 
don’t feel strong enough anymore 
to turn on the radio or to wear my 
little silver iPod headphones. The 
fear is just too strong. 

Time is a great healer, they say. 
But ever since, I’ve seen how this 
young girl’s existence was forever 





stained forever I can’t stop think- 
ing, “Why could it not have been 
someone else? Why not a different 
song? And why must Bieber re- 


’ peat the word ‘baby’ over and over 


again, instead of actually singing a 
chorus?” 

At night, one line makes me toss 
and turn sleeplessly in bed: “T’ll 
buy you anything, I’ll buy you any 
ring.” What a stupid thing to say 
to make your ex-girlfriend come 
back to you. You want to buy her 
“any ring,” and that’s all you’ve 
got to offer her? Of course she left 
you for that other dude, he plays in 
a band. 

I have made the step and sought 
professional help from a music 
therapist. He says that I will never 
be able to forget the experience of 
the past weeks if I keep repress- 
ing what I witnessed. But, what 
was it that made everything go so 
horribly wrong? I made a first im- 
portant step yesterday. It took me 
almost all of Sunday to build up 
my courage, but finally I listened 
to the full song, twice. “Baby,” I 
mean. Somebody had taken some 
time and made a YouTube video 
with the lyrics, with white ever- 
changing “fancy” font in front of a 
black screen. 

It was horrible. 

The worst part about it is the 
confusion. The song is annoying, 
yet catchy as a kitten. The music 
cheesy, yet caressing my ears. But 
the lyrics are the worst: repetitive, 
stale, dumb and yet easy to relate 
to for everyone who has ever been 
disappointed in love. 


It’s almost as if the song had 
drugged my ears, and even though 
I know that I’d never listen to 
something like that voluntarily, I 
enjoy it now and hate myself for 
that at the same time. 

I decided to listen to the songs 
on the Billboard chart’s website. 
I will decide for each song indi- 
vidually whether it is a good song 
or not. And maybe it’ll help me 
understand. I’m especially inter- 
ested in the lyrics. What does this 
music tell us, how does it talk us 
into listening to it against our 
better judgment? 

Number one: “We Are Young” 
by Fun. featuring Janelle Monde. 
This song talks about being.at a 
bar, burning the world, consum- 
ing marijuana in the bathroom and 
carrying each other home. Is this 
a love story, or the bromance of 
two drunken dudes who just met? 
Either way, it’s a song about what 
sounds like a pretty good party. 

Number two: “Stronger (What 
Doesn’t Kill You) by Kelly Clark- 
son. A song about a breakup. How 
original. Kelly Clarkson picks up 
one of the stalest calendar quotes 
and claims, “what doesn’t kill you 
makes you stronger.” How Ni- 
etzsche and scholarly of her. But 
really, the quote has a gigantic grey 
beard, but doesn’t that speak for it 
being true? And again, this song’s 
lyrics have something that almost 
forces me to relate with it, thinking 
back of moments when I told my- 
self exactly that: what doesn’t kill 


> see MUSIC page 11 









Scathing sex scenes dripping 
with innuendo. 

Over-the-top violence, 
“Saw I-VI” and “Saw 3D.” 

Feats of visual and verbal ob- 
scenity that can only be described 
as acrobatic. 

Over time, the content on most 
Generation-X members’ top ten 
movie lists have certainly matured 
with us: they thrill, scare and tempt 
us with the tenuous balance they 
maintain between reality and fan- 
tasy, with elements that are remi- 
niscent of both our everyday lives 
and our wildest dreams. From 
“Superbad” to “Stealing Har- 
vard,” these films have claimed 
their space-as a proverbial apex of 
postmodern young adult culture. 

However, most of us know well 
that the enjoyment they bring us 
can quickly be squelched when 
viewed in the presence of a parent, 
grandparent or other elder figure. 
When we were much younger, 
parental controls and other forms 
of restriction were employed to 
filter our intake of such naugh- 
ties. Eventually, rebellion won 
and we finally snuck in our first 


circa 





Parents plus movies equal awkward 


R-rated film, whether in a theater 
or basement of a friend’s home 
(remote close in hand, prepped 
for a quick channel flip to fend off 
snooping parents). 

Soon enough, the shields of 
effect-related research and child- 
hood innocence were lowered, and 
we drank in the onslaught of teen 
culture like a 24 oz Arizona iced 
tea ona late August afternoon. The 
movies we watched with parents 
were given much consideration, 
each curse and caress stringently 
evaluated for relative level of dis- 
approval. But what happens when 
we’re too old to have our eyes and 
ears covered? 

I. was fortunate enough over 
spring break to enjoy the 2011 film 
“Bridesmaids” in the company of 
my mom. My sister and I “Red- 
box-ed” it when planning a night 
in, but didn’t expect our sweet, in- 
nocent mom to kindly request an 
invite. It had been a while since 
I'd watched a movie like this with 
her, but that was at the time when 
the mildly physical scenes in “The 
Notebook” were an awkward 6.4 
out of 10 on the proverbial Rich- 
ter of raunchiness. (For those who 
have seen it, “Bridesmaids” ranks 
considerably higher on this imagi- 
nary scale, probably closer to an 
8.5 or 9). 

I accepted her invitation, 
though, because I love my mom to 
pieces and didn’t want to hurt her 
feelings. Aaaaand cue the opening 
sequence of Kristen Wiig strad- 


> see PARENTS page I] 
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Today, I am here to talk about a 
serious issue, about something that 
has plagued almost every person I 
have ever met: why, so frequently, 
two socks go into the washer, and 
only one comes out of the dryer. 
Like clockwork, a sock is lost, 
leaving one odd sock that no one 
really knows what to do with. 

There are many theories as to 
why socks disappear this way. 
Some say that there is a collector, 
taking socks from people around 
the world, while others blame 
it on their disorganization when 
doing laundry. 

However, I am here to help you 
stick it to whatever or whoever is 
taking your socks, by giving you 
14 uses for those odd socks filling 
up your drawer. Let’s get to it. 

As Socks. Who ever said your 
socks had to match? I bet you can’t 
really think of a time when some- 
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one specifically said, “your socks 
have to match.” So forget “nor- 
mal” fashion, and use those lone 
socks the way they are supposed 
to be used. Besides, no one really 
looks at your socks anyways. 

Drink Sleeve. Sometimes, your 
drinks can be at a temperature 
you don’t want to touch directly 
with your hands or any other body 
part. So use a sock to insulate your 
drink, so you don’t have to put 
up with your hot or cold drink. 
It will serve to keep your hand 
comfortable, and to keep your 
drink insulated. 

Oven Mitts. The oven can make 
things pretty hot. But you can use 
a sock to protect your hands as you 
take whatever it is out of the oven. 
That is if you don’t already have 
oven mitts, 

Sexile Your Roommate. This 
one is directed to the college stu- 
dents with roommates, but a single 
sock on the door handle is perfect 
to tell your roommates that they 
might not want to enter the room. 

Donate It. This one may seem a 
bit strange: who would want your 
old mismatched socks? There are 
actually several organizations that 
are putting your loner socks to 
good use, making cat toys, or giv- 
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ing them to those who are happy 
to have your old socks. One ex- 
ample is http:/Avww.mismatched- 
sock.com. Check it out or find an- 
other organization to donate your 
socks too. 

Sock Animals. I am sure most 
of your remember those sorry ugly 
sock dolls that tried to pass off as 
monkeys. Well, this is your chance 
to get creative, put some stuffing 
in several socks and sew them to- 
gether to make whatever animal 
you can think up. 

Air Freshener. This is one that 
used to be more popular. Use your 
socks to hold pine needles or other 
scented plants and leaves. When 
your socks dry, they give off a nice 
natural scent. So, you can break or 
disturb whatever is inside to help 
increase the scent. These can make 
great air fresheners to make a small 
space smell nice, I recommend one 
in your sock drawer. 

Hacky Sack. With old socks, 
you can make hacky sacks to use 
or to give or sell to your friends. 
You will need some small bean- 
like object to fill it; try dried rice, 
beans or beads. Just fill the sock to 
what you think will be sufficiently 
full, and then tie or sew it off to cre- 
ate your own personal hacky sack. 
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Need something to do with those awkward, extra socks? 
They can be used for virtually anything from oven mits to a sock storage unit 


A Rag/Duster. If you don’t want 
these socks anymore, you can use 
them as a rag or a dust towel. You 
can even put them on your feet 
and walk around to clean, that 
way you don’t have to get dirty 
while cleaning. 

Scrunchie. Now this honestly 
does not sound like an enticing 
idea, putting a sock in your hair. 
But it should be clean, other- 
wise you would have both of the 
socks. If you are stuck in a pinch 
and need a scrunchie or hair band, 
a sock might be able to suffice. 
I would only do this if you are 
completely out of options, A rub- 
ber band would probably work 
better anyways. 

Make A Rope. If you have an 
overactive dryer, then you might 
have enough socks to make a de- 
cent rope. Just tie them together 
end to end to make a rope for what- 
ever you need. Whether you want 
to repel out of your room, climb a 
tree or play jump rope, you can do 
it with your awesome sock rope. 

Ice Pack. You can put ice in a 
sock to use as an ice pack. Not only 
will it absorb any excess water but 
it can prevent you from getting too 
cold from the ice. 

Animal toy. Here is another 


chance to let your creativity shine. 
Turn a sock into a toy that has been 
tuned to your pet’s needs. If your 
pet likes playing fetch, put a ball 
in your sock. Making your spare 
socks into animal toys will un- 
doubtedly make your pet like you 
for years to come, However, I am 
not responsible if your pet thinks 
socks are a fun new chew toy. 

To Store Loner Socks. If you 
don’t like any of my other sugges- 
tions, you can always use your lone 
socks to store other lone socks. I’m 
sure you have a bunch of single 
socks sitting in a cluttered mess 
somewhere. So you can organize 
them by putting them inside each 
other. You can also store many oth- 
er things in socks, but storing socks 
in socks just sounds like fun. 

That’s all I have for now. Most 
of these uses require a little handi- 
work, but nothing is really labor 
intensive. 

Of course, for the more optimis- 
tic among us, you can do nothing 
and hope that one day your sock 
companions will return from the 
abyss. 

But deep down, we all know that 
probably isn’t going to happen. But 
get creative with your uses; you 
can do a lot of things with cloth. 


The management side of the natural world Drink more sports drinks 





PAT OELSCHLAGER 


I like pine trees. They smell 
pleasant, they provide homes for 
birds and food for squirrels and 
they give color to the gray, dead 
world during the winter months. 

However, there are many people 
who are not so fond of pine trees. 
One such person might be a logger 
who manages a forest for oak and 
other hardwoods. 

Pine trees to him mean a loss 
of growing space and resources 
for the trees he wants to grow 
and harvest. 

This is just one example of 
how biases come into play when 
discussing environmental issues. 
There is not necessarily a “right 
way” to manage a forest; favoring 
pine trees will lead to the develop- 
ment of one specific ecosystem, 
while favoring hardwoods will 
lead to another. 

No forest is inherently bet- 
ter than another; it all depends 
who you ask and what their 
priorities are. 

This makes the job of a natural 
resource manager a difficult one. 
Whether managing forests, wild- 
life or another natural resource, 
managers are almost always faced 
with the task of addressing and ap- 
peasing the biases of those whose 
interests they represent. 

Another commonly mentioned 
example of this dilemma, which 
is especially relevant to Pennsyl- 
vania, is whitetail deer manage- 
ment. Deer biologists and others 
involved with deer management 
face significant challenges as they 
attempt to manage deer popula- 
tions in a way that keeps everyone 
relatively happy. 

The more you learn about deer 
management, the more you realize 
that the goal of keeping everyone 


happy is, in fact, impossible to 
fulfill. Opinions and interests con- 
cerning deer vary greatly between 
regions and individuals, and serv- 
ing the interests of the entire public 
simply cannot be done. Wildlife 
managers who manage public re- 
sources must try to meet the de- 
mands of all ‘sorts of individuals: 
hunters, PETA members and ev- 


eryone in between. This becomes ° 


an even greater challenge when 
trying to also meet the demands 
of a specific ecosystem in order 
to keep that ecosystem and its 
deer healthy. 

This is the real challenge of a 
wildlife manager: the simple, but 
difficult task of managing both 
the wildlife itself in a scientifically 
and environmentally sound way, 
while at the same time managing 
the people who are concerned with 
anything but sound science and the 
big ecological picture. 

In deer management, this means 
several things, One realization any 
wildlife manager should have be- 
fore entering the field is that public 
relations is a huge part of the job. 
If you want to have a successful 
management program, public sup- 
port is essential. 

An important part of public rela- 
tions is education. The public has a 
hard time understanding why cer- 
tain management practices are im- 
plemented without being informed 
of the science behind them. 

For example, many local people 
question the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers in their decision to provide 
additional doe tags for hunters 
on the public hunting land east 
of Lake Raystown, where deer 
densities are very low, as op- 
posed to the western side of the 
lake, where deer densities are 
significantly higher. . 

The reason is that the forests on 
the eastern side of the lake are old- 
er and more mature, and have less 
young growth available for brows- 
ing and as cover. 

Because of this, the eastern side 
of the lake cannot support deer 


densities as high as those on the 
western side of the lake, so the 
Army Corps provides extra tags to 
encourage hunters to harvest deer 
on the eastern side and reduce herd 
densities enough to allow more 
forest regeneration. 

However, even with this type of 
knowledge, some members of the 
public have unreasonable expecta- 
tions for deer managers and their 
programs. Hunters often expect to 
see more deer in areas that simply 
cannot support them ecologically, 
and are upset when this expecta- 
tion is not met. Others expect to 
see the effects of the current man- 
agement programs as soon as they 
are implemented, and are outraged 
when they do not see immediate 
results. Still others are upset be- 
cause the hunting “isn’t as good 
as it used to be,” expecting deer 
populations to remain constant de- 
spite changing environments and 
other factors. 

It is important for hunters and 
other members of the public to 
realize, then, that not all of their 
expectations can be met. For those 
who do not see their expectations 
met, sometimes the problem is not 
the management programs but the 
expectations themselves. Hunters 
and anyone else with an interest in 
wildlife management need to real- 
ize that what they want may not 
be what is best for the ecosystem 
in question, or for the majority of 
the public, who has just as much of 
a say in the use of public land as 
they do. 

With all this in mind, the take- 
home message is this: everyone 
has biases in their expectations of 
the natural world. We must all rec- 
ognize that there are limits to what 
we can accomplish when making 
changes to our environment. Hav- 
ing reasonable expectations will 
allow us to save the time spent 
pursuing unrealistic goals and to 
use that time to make real progress 
in the pursuit of a healthy environ- 
ment and the wise management of 
our natural resources. j 





Tired of water, or just hate the 
taste? Well, you have plenty of oth- 
er alternatives to stay hydrated dur- 
ing a workout! Propel, Accelerade, 
Powerade, Ironman PERFORM 
and Gatorade, among many oth- 
ers, fulfill, if not outdo, water. But, 
how do you determine which one 
is right for you, or if they are right 
for you? 

Most importantly, like all nu- 
trition, there is no ”one size fits 
all” model. What is right for one 
athlete, recreational or otherwise, 
may not be right for you — even if 
you’re doing the same workout. 

Hydration is truly the point of 
sports drinks, believe it or not. 
If your body is dehydrated, even 
by as little as two percent, your 
muscular function, and physi- 
cal stamina, will suffer. You’ll be 
able to tell, usually through symp- 
toms like dizziness, weakness 
and nausea. 

If you are working out for less 
than 90 minutes, water should be 
more than sufficient to hydrate 
you. But you’ll want to drink plen- 
ty of water before you start, not 
just during and after. 

Another goal of sports drinks 
is to replenish any lost electro- 
lytes But if you have a fairly bal- 
anced diet, sports drinks might 
be unnecessary. 

If you are like me and can’t eat 
at all before a workout — and I 
mean hours before — then a sports 
drink might benefit you. 

There are three different types 
of sports drinks: isotonic, hypo- 
tonic, and hypertonic. Most sports 
drinks that you will find in stores 
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are isotonic. These drinks, like Ga- 
torade and Powerade, contain a six 
to eight percent carbohydrate. and 
electrolyte solution which helps 
to replenish fluids lost and muscle 
glycogen that is used during stren- 
uous activity, 

Too much at once though, and 
you might crash. Isotonic drinks 
usually supply their carbs. in the 
form of simple sugars, which you 
don’t really need if you’re not 
pushing yourself. 

This could actually cause you 
to gain weight, Mean Girls style. 
Gatorade G-Series, “The Original 
Thirst Quencher, ” is a prime ex- 
ample. Fourteen grams of carbo- 
hydrates per serving means 28 g 
in a bottle. So, if you’re only at the 
gym or track for 30 minutes, 28 g 
isn’t necessary. 

If you do hit the gym in short 
bouts, but don’t think that water 
quite cuts it, try a hypotonic drink, 
such as Slazenger S1. These drinks 
are good for rapid hydration, but 
don’t contain a lot of electrolytes, 
so they won’t flood your body with 
unnecessary particles. They’re also 
not a bad as a pre-workout drink. 

For athletes such as long dis- 
tance runners or extreme cyclists, 
hypertonic solutions are some- 
times necessary. Hypertonic drinks 
are those that contain greater ratios 
of carbohydrates and electrolytes 
than what is found in your body. 
They’re usually a lot slower to ab- 
sorb, which really makes them bet- 
ter post-workout/recovery drinks 
than anything. If taken during a 
moderate workout, they can cause 
cramping. 

Of course, there are always ex- 
ceptions to these general drinking 
rules. For example, if you sweat 
profusely, no matter how short 
your workouts are, then grabbing 
an isotonic drink probably won’t 
hurt. And against all the research 
that says it shouldn’t increase 
physical stamina, I swear by the 
“Squeezed Lemonade” from Vita- 
min Water Zero. 
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Halt the press! We have news! 
How to find the best places in town for printing 


Around} 





STEVEN 
GOEHRING 


Huntingdon features a number 
of businesses that provide profes- 
sional printing services, whether 
you need a custom T-shirt, plaque, 
poster or nearly anything else you 
can imagine. In fact, your imagi- 
nation is your biggest limitation, 
as cost and delivery time are quite 
reasonable at all three local print- 
ing establishments. 

Parks Design & Ink, located 
downtown, offers apparel printing 
and engraving services. Hunting- 
don Copy-Rite, across the river, 
can do any number of jobs rang- 
ing from mass-printing market- 
ing materials to even printing 
heavy-duty canvas banners and 
magnetic signs. And of course, 
the closest and most familiar of 
these is Juniata’s own on-campus 
print shop. 

I’ve worked with all three 
copy stores in various different 
ways, and the design process is 
always relatively similar. To get 
the most out of these businesses, 
you’ll need to be able to plan 
your project and provide all the 
necessary specifications. 

That may be just some color 
choices and a selection of text, or 
it may be as complex as detailed, 
high-resolution computer artwork 
for a reproduction historic uni- 
form badge. But have no fear; the 
friendly staff at-all three locations 
have all been happy to help dis- 
cuss options and guide my efforts 
to produce the necessary specs 
for a project. 

So what can students do at the 
Juniata College print shop (and 
why does it earn the honor of be- 
ing the first on-campus location 
featured in “Around Town”)? My 
favorite print job I’ve done with 


the campus shop is producing cus- 
tom posters for my dorm. All you 
need to do is draw up a graphic 
file on your computer, save it, 
e-mail it or upload it to the print 
shop’s P: Drive folder, and, finally, 
go pick up your finished poster! 
Their print quality is superb, with 
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don’t miss out on the 
print shop’s awesome 
and inexpensive services 
just because you think 
all they do is Liberal Arts 
Symposium posters! 
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plenty of options for paper type, 
size, lamination or even mounting 
to durable foam board. Check out 
http://www.juniata.edu/services/ 
printshop for more information 
or to submit a job. And whatever 
you do, don’t miss out on the 
print shop’s awesome and inex- 
pensive services just because you 
think all they do is Liberal Arts 
Symposium posters! _ 

Parks Design & Ink is a fantastic 
local business that prints and em- 
broiders all forms of apparel, and 
also engraves plaques and trophies. 
I discovered this place as I sought 
to make reproductions of old tran- 
sit operators’ uniform badges. 

Some locals recommended I 
stop by, and six or so badges later, 
I’m still a regular customer there, 
thanks to their friendly and profes- 
sional service. I simply submit my 
design specifications or project in- 
quiries by e-mail to wedesign1@ 
verizon.net, and after a few days, 
Pll get a call or e-mail to come 
pick up a finished engraving. 

The store achieves great results 
on various colors of aluminum 
plate, which can make for a very 
flashy wall decoration. Or, use 
your imagination! With a little 
careful designing and some hand- 
finishing work, you could have an 
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ornately engraved crown, tiara, or 
any other metallic accessory for 
your next party. The prices are 
cheap, too; I’ve never even paid as 
much as $10.00 for a custom en- 
graving project. 

Many campus groups use Parks’ 
services for ordering custom ap- 
parel, The store displays all man- 
ner of clothing decorated with 
printing or stitching, so you can 
browse through and get ideas of 
what to order. 

This could be the key 
to your next big fundrais- 
ing project, as you can truly 
order anything written or embroi- 


* dered on your shirt, pants, hat, you 


name it. 

Finally, Huntingdon Copy-Rite 
offers all the services of the on- 
campus print shop, and several 
more interesting options. You can 
order a tarp-like outdoor banner 
with any design you supply, in sev- 
eral sizes. 

If you want to decorate your 
car, you can order magnetic signs, 
also in any design you supply and 
in various sizes. They’re durable 
and waterproof, but not perma- 
nent, so if you ever wanted flames, 
racing stripes, or custom bumper 
stickers on your ride, here’s your 
big chance! 

The ability to produce such 
unique and functional artistic proj- 
ects is a great reason to visit Parks 
Design & Ink, Huntingdon Copy- 


_Rite and/or the campus print shop 


and pick up brochures or informa- 
tion showing all they offer to do. 
So, get your Relay team together 
and design some team spirit! 


Directions: The campus print 
shop is at the corner of Moore St. 
and Cold Springs Ave, next to 2111 
Moore Street. Park’s Design & Ink 
is right next to the Clifton 5 movie 
theatre at 719 Washington Street. 
To get to Huntingdon Copy-Rite, 
cross the Penn Street Bridge and 
continue straight. Take the second 
right (the road right after the traf- 
fic light), and Copy-Rite is on your 
right side. 
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This is why music is torturous 


> from MUSIC page.9 


me makes me stronger. But it only 
picks up what’s already success- 
fully there and turns it into a song, 
just as Bieber’s “Baby.” 

Number three: “Set Fire to the 
Rain” by Adele. She sets fire to 
the rain? How? That is new, admit- 
tedly. And it sounds pretty cool, 
just like the whole song. Adele 
sings it nicely, I’ll admit that, too. 
And the topic, love sickness, being 
lied to, crying, is easily relatable, 
too indeed. 

I wanted to go on with this at 
least until the Top 100, and con- 


front myself, mercilessly. But, seri- 
ously, it starts being repetitive after 
the first three songs. The next song 
would be “Party of Me” by Katy 
Perry. I wonder what that’s about. 

On top of this, I feel better. Now 
that I understand how these songs 
drug my ears into listening to them, 
I feel safer. 

They have lost some of their 
power over me. However, my 
friend still suffers from that day 
when Justin’s “Baby” got stuck in 
her head. But time is a great healer 
indeed. Maybe I’ll make her listen 
to some classical music. I’ll to ask 
my music therapist about this. 





Role reversal to protect innocence 


> from PARENTS page 9 


dling, screaming and stroking her 
uncredited beau in a number of 
compromising positions. I sneak 
an anxious peek at the other end of 
the couch, to my mom’s sarcastic 
murmur: “Well this is certainly my 
kind of movie.” 

As those who have seen 
“Bridesmaids”. can attest, these 
120 minutes are a silly, sexy repar- 
tée of wedding-planning drama, 
with the ever-hilarious Wiig as real 
and likeable as she is on “Saturday 
Night Live.” But what surprised 
me about my mom’s reaction to 
the film (apart from the slightly 
unfortunate opener) was not that 
she liked it, but that I found my- 
self feeling protective of her inno- 
cence. 

In a fashion not unlike hers, 
when I was 13 or so, my first 
thought regarding her laughter was 
along the lines of, “You think this 
is funny? This isn’t appropriate 
for you!” 

This role reversal felt totally 
ludicrous, because, of course, my 
mom was once 20 herself, and 
was surely exposed to more crass 
forms of humor than she is now. 
But when watching an R-rated 
movie with her, I found that she no 
longer cared about whether I was 
watching it or what I thought of her 
for laughing about it. (Of course'I 
wasn’t judging her, because this 
movie is on my top-ten list for all 
of the same reasons that it’s now a 


part of hers). I just thought it was 
interesting that she’d surpassed 
the stage of parenting when disap- 
proval is conveyed solely to main- 
tain an authority gap, even when it 
is false. 

I value this new transparency 
with my mom, even thought it was 
initially a bit unsettling. How- 
ever, friends I’ve talked to have 
reported similar changes in their 
own parents, most notably a dad 
who appreciated the sensuality of 
“Black Swan’ as thoroughly as his 
son when they watched it together. 
Another incident I’ve heard was 
of a friend who went with her two 
younger brothers and dad to ‘see 
the same movie, a last minute deci- 
sion in lieu of seeing “Tangled” for 
the third time. Upon viewing the 
scenes between Natalie Portman 
and Mila Kunis her dad balked, 
and later joked, “this is the last 
time we let you choose a movie.” 

Appropriateness and. reactions 
seem to be a difficult thing to ne- 
gotiate at this tumultuous point in 
the relationships with our parents; 
most of them have experienced or 
thought about mature content and, 
now that we’re young adults, as- 
sume that we have too. It’s just a 
matter of whether their reactions 
are still guarded or not. 

There are exceptions of course, 
but this compiling evidence has 
led me to the inevitable conclusion 
that inside almost every parent is a 
lewd 20-something, waiting to be 
unearthed. 


“Sherlock” remakes show little clues of continuity, similarity 
rs make different renditions of the same episode, some succeed, some fail 


Different filmmake 





“Mr. Holmes, they were the 
prints of a gigantic hound!” Thus 
spoke Henry Baskervilles in “The 
Hound ‘of the Baskervilles,” by 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. It is hard 
to believe that Sir Conan Doyle’s 
novel featuring Sherlock Holmes 
has been adapted for the small and 
silver screen at least 24 times. In 
the next year, the digits will roll 
over to 25, when I commence film- 
ing on my interpretation of the tale. 

When translating a tale this pop- 
ular, it is appropriate for the writer- 
director to look at what has been 
done with the material, so as to re- 
tain a vision that is distinct, yet true 
to the material. I thought I would 
share with you, dear reader, four 
unique versions of the tale. Put on 
your deerstalker and grab a pound 
of the strongest shag, as reviewing 


these entries has been a two pipe 
problem. 

Before proceeding to the adap- 
tations, it is important to examine 
the context in which the tale origi- 
nated. Sir Conan Doyle had ended 
the life of his creation in “The 
Final Problem,” due to his fear 
of being identified by his, “lower 
literary achievement.” After a 
battery of health and emotional 
problems, he took a break with 
his friend, Fletcher Robinson, and 
spent the time playing golf, talking 
and smoking. The legend of a de- 
monic hound treading the moors at 
night surfaced, and thus the hound 
was borne. “Hound of the Basker- 
villes,” depicts Holmes investigat- 
ing an alleged curse placed on the 
wealthy Baskerville family, and 
orchestrated, to lethal perfection, 
through an alleged hell-hound. 
The films that followed retained 
Sir Conan Doyle’s formula, but al- 
tered the macguffin. 

A modern translation of the 
tale can be found in the second 
episode in series two of the BBC’s 
“Sherlock.” Instead of the occult, 
writer Mark Gatiss decided to fo- 


cus on the moder analogue: con- 
spiracy theories. In an interview, 
he stated, “For ‘Hound’, I wanted 
to make it as scary as possible, 
and for it to be a proper horror 
story. But what didn’t feel right 
was making it a haunted house 
story. So I realised[sic] that the 
thing we’re most afraid of nowa- 
days is faceless government and 
conspiracy theories.” 

The presentation of the hound 
is noteworthy: instead of showing 
the beast in the first act, the crea- 
ture is gradually revealed through 
the episode, starting with a point 
of view shot, and terminating a 
full reveal. Russell Tovey’s’ per- 
formance as the man terrorized by 
the monster is award worthy. His 
screams when the summary of his 
nightmares bears down on him at 
the end of the episode wrenches 
the strings of one’s heart, but also 
turns the blood cold. 

While that adaptation of 
“Hound” was flawless, the next 
film is a misfire, a surprise, since 
“Hound” is a tale almost impos- 
sible to botch. But, I learned the 
hard way for my optimism. When 


one has Richard Roxburgh as the 
detective and a decent budget the 
expectations are naturally raised. 
However, they are savaged with 
each passing frame in the film. 
The terror of the Hound lies in 
how terrible its CGI rendering is. 
In addition, Holmes is reduced 
to a drug-addicted detective, a 
precedent which was ripped from 
the celluloid of “From Hell.” In 
addition, the chemistry between 
Holmes and Watson is flat, and 
the only redeeming aspect of the 
film is that the villain, played by 
Robin Wilcock, plays like a finely 
tuned violin, in an orchestra bereft 
of synergy. 

Conversely, the production val- 
ues of the 1939 adaptation. made 
up for the ineptitude of is succes- 
sor. The cinematography and light- 
ing are excellent, in addition to 
the film’s aesthetic: even though 
it was made by Fox, it belongs in 
the “Universal Monsters Canon,” 
which has the Lugosi’s “Dracula” 
and Karloff’s “Wolfman.” 

Out of the four films, the one 
that is severely underappreciated 
is the 1959 adaptation, made by 


Hammer Studios. While the stu- 
dio became known for its blood 
and sex-drenched films, “Hound” 
serves as an anomaly to the fran- 
chise paradigm. Peter Sellers of- 
fers an excellent performance as 
Holmes, deviating from his cata- 
logue of villains. 

However, the one aspect of the 
film that did not succeed was the 
casting of Christopher Lee as Hen- 
ry Baskerville. The characteriza- 
tion and resultant performance are 
off-key in too many areas to list. 

Ultimately, this raises the ques- 
tion: what makes the tale so good 
that it warrants watching multiple 
adaptations of it? “Hound” is an 
interesting departure from the 
precedent of the previous Holmes 
entries, as the detective himself has 
a smaller role in the novel, while 
Watson does most of the fieldwork. 

When translating it to the screen, 
creative teams will focus on dif- 
ferent elements of the novel, thus 
creating infinite possibilities for 
filmmakers. I am eagerly looking 
forward to someone turning the 
novel into a steampunk film, or 
into cel-shaded noir. 
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Glory days of the Juniata football program 


Former student-athletes from the 50’s, 60’s and 80’s recall colligiate career highlights 


By Tuomas Eck 


Every former athlete has remi- 
nisced them. A short-lived televi- 
sion show was named after them. 
Bruce Springsteen even wrote a 
song about them. And for Juniata 
college football, the program is full 
of them: the glory days. 

The 1950’s brought with them 
the most successful run in Juniata 
football history. From 1952 until 
1959, the program ran off a record 
of 56-4-2, including five undefeat- 
ed seasons. This period of success 
was punctuated by the 1955 team’s 
appearance in the Tangerine Bowl. 

The team was under the control 
of three different coaches during 
this span, but still had some of the 
greatest seasons ever seen by the 
college. The ’55 team featured 
quarterback Pat Taquinio ’55,-- 
who set the college’s single-season 
record for passing efficiency, post- 
ing a mark of 184.0. 

Passing was not all those teams 
could do however. Running back 
Bill Berrier ‘59, who went on to 
play professional baseball, set a 
Juniata career record with 43 rush- 
ing touchdowns. 

The teams from the ‘50s not 
only experience personal success, 
but built the foundation for strong 


programs in following years. Ju- 
niata football hit its apex in 1973, 
when the team played for the 
NCAA Division II national title. 

For a team brimming with tal- 
ent, chemistry was the main ingre- 
dient for success. “We had a bunch 
of guys who really liked each other 
and rooted for each other to do 
well,” said Lou Eckerl ’74, team 
captain and running back. 

Eckerl, along with fellow se- 
nior captain Mike McNeal 74, 
formed two thirds of a senior- 
laden backfield. With a variety 
of talented running backs, the 
team successfully employed the 
Power-I formation. 

“With all seniors in the back- 
field, we had a complex offensive 
scheme. It was pretty hard for the 
defense to narrow down what we 
were going to do,” said McNeal. 

Throughout this historic season, 
the Eagles brought a confident 
mindset to the field every time out. 
“We made it known that it (the 
field) was our territory, we own 
this,” said McNeal. 

The ’73 team not only had talent 
and experience, they excelled un- 
der the direction of one of Juniata’s 
greatest football minds. 

Head coach Walt Nadzak Jr. 
manned the sidelines on College 


Hill and was seen as hard-nosed 
coach. “We had a demanding, 
old-school coaching staff that was 
very hard on us,” said Eckerl. In 
addition to translating into wins, 
Nadzak’s coaching style also fos- 
tered cohesion. 

“We had a great relationship be- 
tween the coaches and players. All 
things worked together and made 
us a good team,” said Eckerl. 

After finishing his career at 
Juniata with 45 wins in eight 
years, Nadzak went on to coach 
Division I ball at the University 
of Connecticut. 

While the ’73 group lost the na- 
tional title to Wittenberg Univer- 
sity, they still accomplished many 
great feats on the field. Eckerl ran 
for 763 yards and scored 11 touch- 
downs while his backfield mate 
McNeal scored seven touchdowns 
of his own and doubled as the 
team’s kicker, drilling three out of 
four field goals on the season. 

Having been unable to capture 
the national title in 1973, Juniata’s 
next best chance came during the 
mid-1980’s. The team featured a 
dangerous offense that helped the 
program produce 24 wins over a 
three year span from 1985-1987, 
with the ’86 squad being ranked as 
high as #3 in the country. 


Mike Culver ’87, who quarter- 
backed the ’85 and ’86 seasons, 
describes how talented the team 
was. “We had multiple players 
on our team who had the ability 
to play professionally at the next 
level,” said Culver, 

The team mixed talent with a 
collective effort to have success 
on the field. “We were a team, not 
just one or two guys, everyone on 
our team fulfilled their spot and did 
their job,” said Culver. 

Culver states that he was blessed 
with gifted teammates on the of- 
fensive side. “There were three or 
four guys on the field at all times 
who could catch the ball. We had 
offensive lineman who controlled 
the line of scrimmage and made it 
easier,” said Culver. 

Under head coach Rob Ash, 
the mid-eighties teams were able 
to move the ball up and down the 
field with little resistance. Culver 
produced some of the greatest sea- 
sons ever by a Juniata quarterback, 
throwing for 25 touchdowns in ’86 
and 17 more scores in ’85. 

Similar to the success of the 70’s 
teams, not only were the players 
great, so was the coach. 

Ash finished his head coach- 
ing stint at Juniata with a record 
of 51-36-3. After a stop at Drake 


University, he settled as the head 
coach at Montana State Univer- 
sity and in 2010 was named the 
Big Sky Conference coach of the 
year and is also a former presi- 
dent of the American Football 
Coaches Association. 

In recent seasons, the Juniata 
football program has not per- 
formed up to the standard that 
those in the past have set. The cur- 
rent squad is coming off a tough 
campaign where they finished 1-9. 

However, the team finished the 
season with a dramatic, last-second 
win over bitter rival Susquehanna. 

The team is looking to carry the 
momentum from that win into next 
season. “Every player is putting it 
on themselves now... the whole 
team cares about the program 
and where it is going. It is about 
winning and tuming the team 
around,” said junior wide receiver 
Julian Valdiserri. 

With a storied program, the team 
is striving to recapture past glory. 
“We drink from a well we did not 
dig. It was dug by those guys in the 
“50s, ‘60s, “70s, and ‘80s. We need 
to put some sweat equity in so we 
can bring that tradition of Juniata 
football back to where those men 
left it,’ said current head coach 
Tim Launtz. 





Track & field outdoor season begins 
Team has early success and is excited for home meet 


By Curis BEALL 


Faster than a speeding bullet, 
more powerful than a locomo- 
tive, able to leap tall buildings in 
a single bound. It’s a bird! It’s a 
plane! It’s... no, not Superman. 
It’s the Juniata College track and 
field team. 

Juniata’s track and field team 
had their first meet on Sat., 
March 17 at Lynchburg College, 
where many athletes placed in 
their events. 

Seniors Jack Iosue and Kristyn 
Ginter each took first place in 
the javelin, junior Justin Clapper 
placed fourth in the discuss throw, 
sophomore Katrina Woods won 
the 1500m run and junior Angela 
Shaffer and senior Erika Brown 
each finished third for the-high 
jump, just to name a few. Over- 
all, it was an uplifting start to the 
season and the team is looking to 
push forward and improve. 

As the season has kicked off, 
Head Coach Jon Cutright has a 
better feel of where his team is 
and where it could go. 

“We have some people who I 
think have a shot at nationals. We 
certainly want to give them every 
opportunity for them to do so. 
We also have several people that 
could win some conference cham- 
pionships individually. As a team, 
I would like us to be better than 
we were indoors. The indoor sea- 
son was kind of a disappointment. 
We took fourth on the men’s side 
and fifth for the women’s. I want 
us to challenge for second place,” 
said Cutright. 

The track and field team has 
been preparing for the outdoor 
season for quite a few months. 
“The indoor season is basically 
preparation for the outdoor sea- 
son. We have practice everyday. 


I throw hammer every Tues- 
day and Thursday morning, I 
run on Mondays, throw Disc on 
Wednesday, and Pole Vault Tues- 
day and Thursday afternoon. I’m 
a specialty guy so I put in a lot of 
hours,” said Clapper. 

The long hours of hard work are 
not only for the specialty people, 
however. Senior Casey Hoffman 
knows there is more than just a lot 
of running that goes into making a 
track athlete. 

“Each coach has given their 
group a workout that applies to 
their event. We also workout in 
the weight room. The sprinters 
are in there more than the dis- 
tance runners. I believe there are 
in there everyday and the dis- 
tance runners are in there two or 
three times a week. The sprinters 
do more of a strength and power 
lift, as the distance runners do 
more of a stamina based lift,” 
said Hoffman. 

While the athletes work hard in 
the gym and on the track, Cutright 
focuses on creating good practic- 
es and pushing his team. “At prac- 
tice we want to get better. Wheth- 
er it is getting in better shape or 
working at some technical aspect, 
we ask our athletes to get better 
everyday,” said Cutright. 

In addition to talking about how 
to improve, lately the team has an 
additional thought on their mind 
as their annual home track meet 
approaches: how to get commu- 
nity support. 

Coaches and athletes alike 
would like to see Juniata fans 
showing up to cheer on the track 
and field athletes who train so 
hard. 

“We don’t host a lot of meets 
here, so people don’t get the 
chance to see these athletes all the 
time. We have people that are lit- 


erally the top 30 in the country in 
what they do. It would be the only 
opportunity to see what our team 
is capable of,” said Cutright 

“This is the only opportunity to 
see the track team this year and 
we have some people that are go- 
ing to win nationals this year. We 
have some amazing javelin throw- 
ers and some amazing hurdlers so 
Wwe want to show that we can beat 
our rivals and the bigger schools 
out there. Everything helps when 
you’re competing. When you see 
you fellow students cheering for 
you, it makes you want to do bet- 
ter,” said senior Ceth Parker. 

However, gathering support 
can be easier said than done. 
Meets may be seen as a little mys- 
terious to those unfamiliar with 
track and field; however, there are 
plenty of reasons to attend. 

. “The steeple chase is always 
fun, just for people that haven’t 
ever watched a track meet. It 
can be funny to watch especially 
when people go splashing in 
the water. 

Another thing to look out for is 
Jack Tosue throwing the javelin. 
If he’s having a good day, he can 
throw around 200 feet. Even my- 
self, if there are people cheering, I 
could have a good day and throw 
far. I would also have to say to 
watch Angela Shaffer in the hur- 
dles,” said Clapper. 

“I know people running around 
in circles can be boring to watch. 
Like I run the 10K race, which 
is 25 laps, so it’s a long race. So 
just having people there, even if 
they aren’t cheering every lap, in 
the back of your head you know 
they’re there and it really does 
help,” said Hoffman. 

Juniata’s annual track meet will 
be this Sat., March 24 at the Oller 
Track at Knox Stadium. 





na for Spring Break where they achieved a 5-3 overall record on the week. 


Spring Break Travel 
Teams go to Florida and South Carolina 


By Ros Scautrz 


Traveling south in search of 
warm weather is a common trend 
during ‘spring break, one that the 
spring sports teams at Juniata also 
partake in. 

Both the tennis teams and soft- 
ball team traveled to South Caro- 
lina while the baseball team ven- 
tured all the way to Florida. 

“We played nine games in 
seven days. We played two games 
almost everyday with one day off. 
We played division III teams from 
all over the country,” said senior 
baseball player Matt Regan. 

Nakota Harpster, a freshman 
softball player enjoyed the experi- 
ence. “It was a great trip. I didn’t 
want to come back,” She said. 

Each team found positive ex- 
periences in their athletics, but 
were also able to strengthen 
their personal relationships with 
one another. 


“Tt was great getting to know 
and play with everyone. I’m new . 
to the team, but I definitely did 
not feel that way on this trip,” 
said Dahmus. , 

“The team dinner was the best 
part of our trip. We went to Dick’s 
and enjoyed ourselves. I’d have to 
say the worst part of the trip was 


_ getting up at six in the moming for 


games,” said Harpster. 

“The best part of the trip is get- 
ting down to Florida for the first 
practice in warm sunny weather, 
the worst part is the 20 hour bus 
ride down,” said Regan. 

For Mersky, his fondest memory 
happened between the lines. 

“Our win on the last day was 
the best because we took down a 
team that was undefeated until that 
point,” said Mersky 

The competition teams faced 
during their trips may have been 


> see SPRING BREAK page 15 
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By CAMERON ANDREW 


Collegiate institutions cannot 
function without donations from 
generous alumni. When it comes 
to athletics at Juniata, with equip- 
ment and operational expenses, 
these donations are what allow the 
Eagles to fly. 

Director of Development Jim 
Watt, Director of the Juniata 
Scholarship Fund Miranda Peruso, 
and Assistant Director of Leader- 
ship Giving Kristin Noetzel are 
some of the main people involved 
in making sure this is possible. 

Recently there has been a shift 
in J-Club, so that it is more donor- 
oriented, and focusing on allow- 
ing the donor to choose a specific 
sport or program that they wish to 
give to. 

“We want you to be able to sup- 
port the things you care about, so 
we decided to create a new system 
and a new design that says give 
to what you want to give to,” said 
Watt. “You don’t give to J-club. 
You give through J-Club to the 
things you care about.” 


“J-Club and athletic fundraising 
as a whole has been sort of evolv- 
ing here at Juniata, and we are still 
trying to fine-tune the approach,” 
said. Peruso on the changing 
of J-Club. 

One main focal point of J-club, 
is engaging the alumni on a more 
regular basis. “Engagement is 
key,” said Peruso. 

Some of the new ways in which 
J-Club is attempting to connect 
with alums is getting the coaching 
staffs involved as well. By getting 
the coaches to send out emails 
with seasonal updates to past play- 
ers is a great way to get the al- 
ums re-involved in the program. 

Not only that, but it allows 
for those who might not have 
known that they can help, that it 
is possible. 

The development offices are 
also reaching out to past athletes in 
attempts to get them to contribute. 
However, they try to contact those 
athletes who played during the 
time of their respective seasons. 

However, when the offices, the 
coaches, and even the players all 
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contribute to the process, it works 
much better. 

“Development works well when 
everyone is involved, in all as- 
pects: giving, accountability, sup- 
port and structure, When it’s down 
to just one person, it doesn’t work 
as well,” said Watt. 

Getting the coaches involved 
does exactly this and allows 
for development and progress 
to continue. 

“I thought that it was just the 
offices that did the job, but it’s the 
coaches, the development offices, 
and alumni to make the experience 
and’ everything worthwhile,” said 
Noetzel about joining the develop- 
ment team recently after graduat- 
ing last spring. 

However, J-Club and devel- 
opment do not want the alumni 
to just give money; they want 
them to continue to be a part of 
Juniata Athletics. 

“TJ don’t just want your money. 
I want you to be a fan, I want you 
to help recruit students, I want you 
to help support the student ath- 
letes that we have, I want you to 
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Development office encourages alumni to give back 
New athletic fundraising direction allows donors to target specific team 


show up to playoffs games, and I 
would love you to give money to 
support where the team is going,” 
said Watt. 

“We are not an alumni program 
that just asks for money, we want 
you to be part of the program.” 

Part of what makes Juniata Col- 
lege so special is the great and last- 
ing impact that it has on everyone 
who attends, whether an athlete 
or not. 

This makes alums want current 
students to have the same experi- 
ence that they did, and make sure 
that Juniata has an impact on cur- 
rent and future student athletes. 

“People give to Juniata because 
they are part of something, you 
were a part of that team and you 
will always be a part of your team. 
You give because it made a huge 
impact in your life, and you want 
to make an impact on somebody 
else’s,” said Watt. 

“The alums want to see the pro- 
grams progress, they want to see 
it get better, and the more we can 
communicate the better we can 
do,” said Watt. 


Community will always be a 
word that describes Juniata and 
this is another large reason why it 
will always be important to many. 

“Tt’s not just about winning and 
losing, there is a mission here, 
there is a sense of community and 
connection,” said Watt. 

Peruso feels the same sense 
about Juniata saying, “Here at Ju- 
niata there is already that feeling of 
camaraderie and team spirit. How 
can we now bring that back to the 
alumni and get them feeling con- 
nected again?” 

Figuring out ways to get al- 
ums more involved is one of the 
obstacles that J-Club and devel- 
opment will continue to face. 
However, with continued growth 
and progress this process with 
become easier. 

J-Club will continue to support 
student athletes, individually, and 
as athletics a whole, to the best of 
its capabilities for the benefit of 
current athletes and those to come. 

“J-Club’s mission is to improve 
the experience of the student ath- 
letes here at Juniata,” said Watt. 





Eagles basketball seasons come to a close 


Both teams suffer disappointing Championship losses after successful regular schedules 


By Warp UpINsk1 


All good things must come to 
an end. 

That is exactly what happened 
for both of the men’s and women’s 
basketball teams as they each fin- 
ished up exciting years. 

The women’s basketball team 
swept the conference in the regu- 
lar season and finish with a 26-3 
record, the best in program history. 
The men’s basketball team made 
great strides and finished with a 
record of 19-10. 

Both teams were able to make 
the Landmark Conference Cham- 
pionship game. However, they 
both fell short of claiming a con- 
ference title. 

The Women’s team qualified for 
the NCAA Playoffs for the second 
year in a row, but fell to York Col- 
lege 90-81 in the second round. 
The Men’s team clinched a num- 


ber one seed in the ECAC South. 


Regional Playoffs, but lost to Al- 
vernia 65-62 in the semifinals. 

Both coaches are very pleased 
with the success that they had 
throughout the season. Both 
teams accomplished great feats 
by reaching the Landmark Cham- 
pionship game and playing in 
post-season playoffs. 

Men’s basketball Head Coach 
Greg Curley said, “My number 
one goal every year is to make sure 
that we secure a winning season 
and last year we came up one game 
short. Having a winning season, 
making the playoffs, and having 
an opportunity to play for a cham- 
pionship is a successful season.” 

Women’s ~ basketball Head 
Coach Danny Young-Uhrich has 
similar goals for her team. “Our 
goal is to go out and win every 
game. I think that winning our con- 
ference championship is kind of a 
goal that goes unsaid.” 

Sophomore forward Katie Mc- 
Donald was very pleased with all 
of the success that her team had 
this season. “We expected to be 
decent in the conference again, but 
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Senior guard Dan Sekulski with sophomore guard Jeremy Hays in the background. The men’s basketball team’s season ended with a close loss to 
Alvernia University in the ECAC finals at a score of 65-62. Overall the team was 19-10 on the season and boasted the most wins in JC program history. 


nothing like going undefeated,” 
she said. “So many people doubt- 
ed us because we lost our center. 
But it felt great to prove people 
wrong by going undefeated in 
the Landmark.” 

Young was a little concerned 
going into the season about how 
her team would fair. “Our lack of 
size was the one thing that sort 
of concerned me. We had a tough 
schedule, but we survived a lot. 
The girls were able to withstand a 
lot of pressure.” 

The Men’s team took a confi- 
dent approach into the start of their 
season. “I’ve always felt that if we 
play our best basketball that we’re 
going to have opportunities,” Cur- 
ley said. 


Both teams know that they need 
to keep on improving to have a 
chance at a Landmark Champion- 
ship next season. 

“We need to keep improving. 
This year needs to be a motivator 
for them to have a great off-season. 
We have as much room for growth 
as any team as I have ever had,” 
Curley said. 

The Men’s team graduates two 
senior players, guard Dan Sukulski 
and center Austin Ankney. “We 
lose some guys, but we have a lot 
to be excited about. We know that 
if we come out and play our best 
that we’re-going to have alot of 


opportunities that we must take ad- 


vantage of,” Curley said. 
“Getting the experience in the 


Landmark playoffs and champi- 
onships and in the ECAC playoffs 
will hopefully give us a chance 
to win a championship in the fu- 
ture,” sophomore guard Jeremy 
Hays said. 

The Women’s team will have 
some replacing to do due to the 
graduation of senior point guard 
Ashton Bankos and senior guard 
Meagan Raville. Bankos was re- 
cently named the All-Mid-Atlantic 
Region Player of the Year and to 


the All-America Honorable. Men- | 


tion team. 

“We definitely need to find a 
point guard. Point guard is a very 
vital role. A lot of people say we 
need height underneath, but let’s 


start inthe backcourt,” Young said. ~ 


“Td also like to pick up on our de- 
fense and be confident in it.” 

Sophomore Jordan Hileman 
served as the backup point guard 
this past season and will be asked 
to handle some of the duties at 
point guard next season. “We’re 
going to have to find another point 
guard. I know Jordan Hileman 
is working on her ball handling 
skills,” McDonald said. 

“T always expect to improve. 
I’m hoping we put ourselves in 
a good position to compete for a 
Landmark Championship and re- 
visit the tournament,” Young said. 

Both of the teams are looking 
forward to a great off-season and. 
all of the opportunities for success - 


that next year will bring. i 
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Trips give good experience 


> from SPRING BREAK page 13 


different and difficult but these 
tough matches provided lessons 
to players. 

“We played a team that. was 
nationally ranked. We hung with 
them for a while but they hit six 
home runs and it was just too much 
for us to catch up to,” said Mersky. 

“Tt makes me very happy that I 
get to be a part of such a great pro- 
gram so I could really only say the 
only negative part about the trip 
was the outcome of the matches,” 
said Dahmus. 

The women’s tennis went 0-4 in 
South Carolina, while the men’s 
team salvaged one of their four on 


the frip. 

“It was definitely a learning ex- 
perience and it can only get better 
from there. Losses may not look 


‘good on a record, but with ev- 


ery loss comes lessons learn 
said Dahmus. 

The baseball team managed a 
5-4 record in Florida and hope 
their best ball is still to come. 

“The team learned a lot in Flor- 
ida, Everyone gets a chance to 
show what they have before we 
come back home for our confer- 
ence game,” said Regan. 

The softball team also posted 
a winning record as they went 
5-3 and, by doing so, already sur- 
passed their win total in 2011 when 
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First year head coach Jason Cohen talks to the men’s and women’s teams over Spring Break in Myrtle Beach. 


the squad went 3-27. 

“Our team looked real good 
down south and the games ben- 
efitted us greatly. We got to try 
different things and see how they 
worked,” said Harpster. 


Juniata’s sports teams look at 
these trips as a way to not only 
judge their current talent but they 
also use the trips as preparation 
for the upcoming season. 

“This year I think we have a 





great chance to improve on last 
season,” said Mersky. “We re- 
tured most of our starters and as 
long as we throw strikes and play 
good D we are going to be able to 
scrape out a lot of wins this year.” 


Men’s volleyball hits its stride before break 


Team Is feeling wb eA ested ad ceontivent at half-way ee in their season 


By Dimitri Ross 


Every season fields a unique 
team, different from the one be- 
fore them and those to come. New 
players, fresh strategies and dif- 
ferent strengths, weaknesses, and 
goals. But there is one thing every 
Juniata men’s volleyball team has 
in common. The ability to win. 
This year’s team is no different. 

They are hoping to use their great 
play as of late as a springboard 
to another late season run into 
thew postseason. 

The team went into spring break 
on a hot streak winning five con- 
secutive matches, only dropping 
one set. 

“I think we played our most 
complete match of the year just 
before spring break. We had a 
conference play weekend down 
at Stevenson where we played 
very well,” said head coach Kevin 
Moore ‘02. 

“We ended by playing our first 
complete match from start to fin- 
ish where we were able to impose 
our will on the opponent in every 
aspect of the game.” 

The recent success has the team 
very confident in their abilities; 
they feel that they have the neces- 
sary pieces and mindset to make a 
run in the playofts. 

With that being said, they are 
also remaining focused on the 
games still in front of them. 

“Right now our focus is on win- 
ning a conference championship. 
If we take care of business and win 
that we get an automatic playoff 
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(From left to right): Sophomore outside hitter Ross Madden, freshman middle blocker Joe Bortak and sophomore 
outside hitter Paul Ejups go up for a block. The team is currently 4-0 in the new Continental Volleyball Conference. 


berth so that is the most important 
thing to us right now,” said Moore. 
The players too, parallel this belief. 

“We know that we are capable 
of doing some special things, but 
we also understand that we can’t 
jump the gun. If we jus stay fo- 
cused and take things one day 
at a time the success will take 
care of itself,” said senior setter 
John Almquist. 

While taking things one step 


at a time, the team believes that 
practice is key at this stage of 
the season. 

“Tf we want to achieve all of our 
goals we have to get in the gym and 
outwork everyone. As members of 
a team we have a responsibility to 
push our teammates. If someone is 
slacking we have to get them back 
on track so the team can keep mov- 
ing forward,” said outside hitter 
sophomore Alex McColgin. 


In addition to solid practice hab- 
its, a positive dynamic has also 
developed between the upperclass- 
men and underclassmen, which 
will ultimately help the team reach 
their goals. 

“Early in the year I had to learn 
the practice habits necessary to be 
successful. The older guys have 
done a great job of giving the 
younger players an example of 
how to approach the game. If ev- 
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eryone is locked in and going hard 
in practice then the games feel 
that much easier,” said freshman 
Eric McCarthy. 

This attitude toward practice has 
made Moore’s job much easier as 
well. Having players that are will- 
ing to work hard allow him to fo- 
cus on what the team needs to get 
better at. 

As a result they are able to work 
on those things in practice before 
opposing teams can exploit the 
weaknesses. 

“One area of focus is to con- 
tinue working on balance in our 
attack. We are really dominating 
in the middle, but we would like to 
expand that. We would like to in- 
crease productivity on the left side 
as well as offensive proficiency 
from the right side,” said Moore. 

“Tf we can do that, we will be 
more balanced and we would put 
more pressure on the other team 
from all areas.” 

It is important for the team 
to work hard in practice, but 
it has been a little different 
this year due to the change in con- 
ference schedule. 

Moore has had to try to get the 
most out of his players while trying 
to preserve their energy simultane- 
ously at times. 

“The schedule has been much 
more brutal on the players this 
season. They used to play single 
matches, but now they can play two 
matches in a day and up to three 
a weekend so it has been a tough 
transition. I think they have han- 
dled it well though,” said Moore. 

The players who competed un- 
der the previous format also feel 
this difference. 

“The schedule change has been 
tough on me since I got used to it 
being a certain way for so many 
years. It definitely takes a lot out 
of you, but we are all competi- 
tors so when it is time to play the 
fatigue goes out of the window,” 
said Almquist. 

That competitive nature is going 
to be very important coming down 
the stretch for the team. At this 
point in the season, many players 
are tired and therefore it will come 
down to who has the mental focus 
to push through and execute. 

“The team is going together right 
now. Each class has really matured 
and taken on more leadership. If 
we keep this up I think we will be 
in good shape,” said Moore. 

The team will look to continue 
its success this weekend in the 
Springfield College Tournament. 
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To e Facts about Elmo or something we 
| QD “3 know about Rick Santorum 


1. Thinks that going to college is “snobbish.” 

2. Wears pajamas to bed but spends the rest of the day in the nude. 

3. Thinks that bombing Iran will solve The War on Terror. - 

4. Is widely loved and recognized by children. 

5. Wants to outlaw porn. 

6. Thinks Congress needs more play dates between Democrats and 
Republicans so they can share and sing songs. 

7. Lives by the philosophy: give love and you shall receive love. 

8. Does not believe in evolution. 

9. Won the longest giggle award on the Golden Grover Awards. 

10. Has no serious chance of becoming president. 


By: Shope and Slaff 














Column Headline will go in here 


By Marrtua CARPENTER 


It never fails. I’m sitting in my 
room, working diligently like 
a proper student, when my cell 
phone rings. Naturally I am cov- 
ered in books and papers, and in 
order to make sure I don’t lose 
any pages, a strategy of elbows 
and feet must come into play. We 
are so conditioned to receive texts 
that when our phones actually ring 
it is one of the most startling life 
events, especially if you have the 
Cantina theme as your ringtone. 

The chaos has passed; I have 
convinced my mom that I am eat- 
ing and sleeping at regular inter- 
vals and hung up. I look down; 
ready to get back to work, when I 
realize that my pencil is nowhere 
to be seen. The hand that was hold- 
ing it dashed out to save the pages 
of Gogol, while my other hand 
scrambled for my cell. For all I 
knew my pencil was flung across 
the room. 15 minutes later I find it 


lodged in my ponytail, put there no 
doubt with a split second thought 
that I would easily find it there. An 
hour post-phone call, I get back 
to work. That’s a whole hour that 
could have been spent staring at 
the internet. One whole hour. 

This process, of course. hap- 
pens daily, with a plethora of much 
needed, objects. For example, 
glasses. At night I always try to 
put them in the same place, so that 
when I wake up in the pitch black 
of o’ dark thirty I don’t have to 
stub my toes and evoke the wrath 
of The Roommate, in an attempt 
to find the very thing I am nearly 
blind without. 

More times than I would like 
to admit, in a fit of studying pas- 
sion, I fall asleep with my specs 
plastered to my face. More times 
that I would like to admit, I wake 
up and sprawl around blindly pat- 
ting surfaces until The Roommate, 
smiling sadly, asks me if I can see. 
I try not to look too embarrassed. 


You have to wonder about your 
life when it gets so busy that when 
things aren’t placed in just the right 
spots, you can’t function. It’s like 
in Baker when they switch the 
BBQ sauce and the ketchup con- 
tainers, and everyone inadvertently 
puts BBQ sauce on their grease- 
fries. And by everyone I mean me, 
because I do it almost every time. 

It has come to that point in the 
semester when everyone has their 
routine down. 

So here is some friendly advice; 
if you want to mess with your 
peers, rearrange their room. Just 
shift everything to the left, mir- 
ror image all the things on their 
desk. Then move it all back. Wait a 
week. Do it again. You'll get rid of 
that pesky roommate in no time! I 
am pretty sure that Baker switches 
those containers, just to see those 
four out of ten kids look downtrod- 
den. It’s their subtle way of biting 
their thumbs back at we who talk 
so deploringly about the food. 
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Master Plan renovations officially unveiled 


Proposal includes Knox Stadium, Ellis Hall, Brumbagh Academic Center, new dorm 


By Seta RuGGiIERO 


Juniata officially unveiled its 
Campus Master Plan on Thurs- 
day, March 29th in Neff Lecture 
Hall. The plan is a blueprint for 
renovations and improvements on 
Juniata’s campus within the next 
20 years. 

Rob Yelnosky, vice president 
for finance and operations, pre- 
sented the public with insight into 
the proposed improvements. 

“We started this process in Feb- 
ruary of last year,” said Yelnosky. 
“The plan is looking at what could 
be. So they look at the campus 
footprint as a whole to find what 
opportunities might be. The plan 
will change. The last time we did 
this was 1991. It included things 
like the science center and the the- 
ater, but not the exact places they 
ended up.” 


The master plan has been in the 
development stages for multiple 
years and is split into two sub- 
groups. The first phase focuses on 
the 0 to 5 year horizon and the sec- 
ond phase includes the subsequent 
15 years. 

Outlined in the 0 to 5 year plan is 
new or renovated academic facili- 
ties, residence halls, athletic facili- 
ties, parking and pedestrian routes 
and entrances to campus. 

“I think they’ve done a really 
great job assessing the campus’s 
needs presently and in the future,” 
said junior Rob Strauss, member 
of the master plan’s student com- 
mittee. “Although I won’t be here 
to experience most of the changes, 
Juniata is definitely heading in the 
right direction.” 

The first renovations are sched- 
uled to begin immediately upon 
graduation in May, as Knox Sta- 


dium’s grass will become artificial 
field turf. 

“Aesthetics are very impor- 
tant on any college campus,” said 
Tim Launtz, head football coach. 
“While Knox is very well kept, a 
turf field will enhance this side of 
campus and its appearance. I’m 
sure there are some old-school 
guys out there who like to play on 
grass, but after this fall, they’re few 
and far between with the amount 
of rain we got.” 

The field’s renovation will ben- 
efit current students and should be 
complete by the fall semester, as 
the football and field hockey teams 
will be the primary users. 

As athletes and students need 
to replenish their bodies’, a newly 
renovated Baker Refectory will 
give them that option. 

“We have recognized that doing 
things inside Ellis to enhance Ellis 


would be great,” said Yelnosky. 
“So, for next fall, we’re looking at 
dong some major renovations in 
Baker. Possibly, a pizza area with 
open flame and high top chairs so 
you can look in as the pizza is be- 
ing made, as well as other ideas.” 

Aside from athletics and cui- 
sine, the master plan will expand 
student housing on campus. An 
upper classmen residence hall will 
be constructed on the corner of 
College Avenue and Cold Springs 
Road, utilizing the location of the 
current ceramic studio. 

Half of this three-storied struc- 
ture will offer students six suites. 
Included in these suites will be five 
single rooms, two bathrooms and 
a kitchen, making these rooms un- 
like any other on Juniata’s campus. 
The other half of the building will 
include 48 single rooms disbursed 
among the three levels. 


Nearly 80 students will be able 
to live within its walls when it 
opens in the fall of ’13 or 14. 

“T think it’s a really good idea to 
add more upper classmen dorms,” 
said freshman Robby Higgins. 
“Seniors that don’t want to live off 
campus don’t really have many op- 
tions and take away housing from 
underclassmen who need to stay 
on campus. I'll definitely consider 
living there if it’s done by my se- 
nior year.” 

Also available within this struc- 
ture will be a small sandwich 
shop or food court and possibly a 
fitness room. 

“Wow, that is really exciting,” 
said junior Hannah Breen. “I was 
abroad first semester and came 
back with no roommate. So, I think 
it’s a great idea to add single rooms 


> see MASTER PLAN page 3 





Quidditch Team 


Rules state bring yourown broom 


By Gavin EDGERTON 


The Juniata College Quid- 
ditch Club team, The Raging 
Ridgebacks, is gaining momen- 
tum at Juniata as an established 
club program. 

The sport of Quidditch is 
based off of the popular book 
series “Harry Potter’ and 
according to junior and Quidditch 
Club cofounder, Hillary King, 
finding athletic students that are 
into the Potter series was easy on 
Juniata’s campus. 

Sophomore quidditch player, 
Anshu Chawla said, “The quid- 
ditch team started last year with 
Hillary King and me. Hillary ap- 
proached me and asked if I would 
like to start a quidditch team. We 
got equipment and we advertised 
at Lobsterfest.” 

Despite not being a fan of Harry 
Potter, King said, “I worked in a 
library in high school and a group 
of kids decided to start a team 
and I was captain of my team. 
When I got here I missed playing 
so I helped start the club and it’s 
so much fun. When everybody 
is getting into it the game is very 
competitive. You get really nasty 
bruises, but it’s a blast.” 

According to King the necessary 
equipment is six hula hoops, three 
on each side of the field, seven 
brooms per team, one volleyball 
call a quaffle during play, two 
dodge balls called bludgers, and 
a tennis ball with a sock. While 


playing quidditch everyone except 
for the snitch needs to run with a 
broom in between his or her legs. 
If a chaser throws the ‘quaffle’ 
through a hoop ten team points are 
eamed, and grabbing the tennis 
ball out from the snitch is 30 team 
points and ends the game. 

Earlier this year, the Raging 
Ridgebacks picked up their first 
regular season win at a tournament 
held by Penn State. 

“We won against Kutztown and 
we tied against the Jetpack Ninja 
Dinosaurs from Space, but unfor- 
tunately we did not participate in 
the elimination round because our 
team was pretty tired. Most teams 
are more than twice our size,” 
said Chawla. 

Following the win this season 
the Raging Ridgebacks have start- 
ed fundraising to gain awareness 
of the program and get more club 
members. Chawla is hoping to 
gain more members because each 
team needs to have seven players 
on the field at a time. 

“Quidditch is a very intensive 
sport and our team is not large 
enough right now so everyone 
gets tired really fast. There’s 
a lot of running and tackling,” 
Chawla said, “There’s a place for 
everyone. If you want’to throw 
a ball around you can be a chas- 
er, if you want to throw a ball at 
people you can be a beater and if 
you like to run you can be a snitch 


> see QUIDDITCH page 3 
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Dr. Matt Beaky, Nick Stone-Weiss, and Dr. James Borgardt stand next to the telescope they plan to have restored 
to its original glory by the upcoming fall semester. This telescope is over one hundred years old and was custom 
built just for Juniata in 1908. Stone-Weiss plans to help restore the telescope to working order in its original 
black color. 


Bogardt journeys to the past 


Physics department restores century-old telescope 


By Diane NGUYEN 


For the past several decades, a 
Brashear telescope had been put 
aside and left unused in a closet. 
A Brashear telescope is_a refract- 
ing telescope that uses a combi- 
nation of lenses and an eyepiece 
for observation. Members of the 
physics department are currently 
collaborating in order to repair 
the century-old telescope into 
working order. 

“T think it’s a really cool idea, 
especially because the old tele- 
scopes are a lot different from what 
we use today,” said sophomore 
Virginia Robbins. 

Dr. James Borgardt, William W. 
Woolford Professorship, initiated 
this restoration project. Borgardt 
first noticed the telescope 10 years 
ago when he first came to the Col- 


lege. 

“I always thought it was just a 
really beautiful instrument, but it 
wasn’t taken care of in terms of the 
aesthetics of it. So, it was tarnished 
and things like that, and it was 
missing a couple of parts. I didn’t 
know how old it was or the history 
of it,” said Borgardt. 

During a trp last year to the 
Colorado Plateau for the Remote 
Field Course, Borgardt recognized 
the same model at an observa- 
tory. “I came back and started 
digging through information and 
found out some of the history of 
our telescope, and it’s an interest- 
ing history. So I thought it would 
be a good idea to refinish it, get it 
to the beautiful state that it was in, 
put it on display and then use it for 
observing for astronomy or public 
outreach,” said Borgardt. 


When asked why he wanted 
to restore the telescope, Borgardt 
said, “Juniata is about liberal arts 
education, and I think this is a case 
where you have history because 
the telescope is just old, and you 
have the art of it because it’s a 
well-made telescope. It has a nice 
economy of scale, it’s efficient and 
it has that artistic quality to it.” 

“Also, being able to bring it out 
where little kids can look through 
it would give them that sense 
of history. It’s kind of like how 
some people like old computers 
to see where things come from. I 
think it just has a lot of intersec- 
tion with a lot of liberal arts pieces: 
art, history and just knowledge,” 
said Borgardt. 

The telescope, now close to 105 


> see TELESCOPE page 4 
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Eco-House proves big success among students 


EverGREEN provides opportunity for 


By Patrick McEvoy 


Over the course of the past aca- 
demic year, 12 students have been 
living in Juniata’s own Eco-House 
where students came together to 
reside in an ecologically friendly 
manner. This in turn has left each 
member of the house with his or 
her own experience. 

Members of the house said 
that there were never any rules or 
standards of living that needed to 
be abided by, but those that were 
living there tried to live as ecologi- 
cally friendly as possible. This in- 
cluded various acts such as tuming 
lights off when people were not in 
the room, shorter showers, recy- 
cling and many other small tasks. 

“Tf can do anything to live sus- 
tainably, I try to do it and it seemed 
that there were a lot of opportuni- 
ties there to try and make the house 
and community greener,” said 
sophomore Ellie Coppes. 

According to Coppes, living in 
the Eco-House builds awareness 
for the environment and is a great 
way to meet people with similar 
ideas and interests. 

“T used to hang out there a lot 
in the beginning of the spring 
semester from 2010-2011 and I 
came to really like what they were 
doing and I decided that I wanted 
to help continue it,” said senior 
Alex Olthoff. 

Olthoff said there was a sense of 
community amongst the members 
of the house and that everyone had 
become very close friends, result- 
ing in a more positive experience. 

Senior Marysa Milinichik 
shared this positive experience. 
“Living with people who have the 
same ideas and hopes as you do, 


trying to leave a very small impact 
on the environment is very nice,” 
said Milinichik. 

“T wanted to do something sus- 
tainable and ecologically friendly 
with my time here so I figured 
living in a house with people that 
have the same mentality would 
help me accomplish my goals,” 
said Milinichik. 

Sophomore Lauren Rubin came 
upon the Eco-House when her 
roommate, junior Kenya Thomp- 
son, looked into possibly living 
there. Rubin was intrigued when 
members of the house were build- 
ing their own walkway using tree 
logs that surrounded the house. 

“The idea of being self-sus- 
tainable was very attractive and 
learning how to create what you 
made from what’s around you,” 
said Rubin. 

When referring to other mem- 
bers of the house, Rubin said, 
“Everyone gets along really well 
and we’ve come together on a few 
projects. It’s nice to get an idea of 
what other people’s perspectives 
are on the environment.” 

Despite the fact that members of 
the house had positive experiences 
while living in the Eco-House, 
there were many future changes 
that students would like to see. 

“We need to work on saving 
water because I think that’s an is- 
sue that above all is going to be re- 
ally important in the next couple of 
years and one of the defining char- 
acteristics of an eco-house should 
be its conservation of water,” 
aid Olthoff. 

Olthoff had some creative ideas 
for the house as well. “Personally, 
I would like to see exercise ma- 
chines that can be used to power 






residents to live green, promote self-sustainability 


JEFF BRUZEE / JUNIATIAN 


The everGREEN Eco-House at 1610 Moore Street provides an alternative style of themed living for its residence. 
A sustainable interior of the home allows its residents to live an eco-friendly lifestyle. The lack of cars out front 
and several bicycles across the property are evidence to its resident’s preferred green style of living. 


the house,” said Olthoff. Olthoff 


even had the idea of a “rowing ma- © 


chine” that a resident could use to 
produce electricity for the house. 

Members of the house admitted 
they had not completed as many 
environmental projects as they had 
hoped. “The house does need a lot 
of work in terms of being more 
sustainable and benefitting the 
environment more, but hopefully 
that will be happening in the next 
couple of years,” said Rubin. 

It was often quite difficult to 
complete projects due to the fact 
that outside help was necessary. 
“Tt is more so us tracking down the 
right people who can help us with 
our projects. If we could cut that 


down to have those connections in 
place it would be easier to start up 
projects,” said Milinichik. 

Disorganization within the 
house was also a key factor pre- 
venting projects from completion. 
“T feel we need to find a plan of 
what we want to do and follow 
through with it,” said Coppes. 
Coppes stated that without the 
proper planning, projects can be 
very difficult to set up. 

Throughout this, a new patio 
was constructed by the members 
of the house earlier this year. The 
house has also been working on 
plans to build a greenhouse and 
may be able to start building proc- 
by the end of the semester. 


“We want to show that students 
can build something easily and 
that you can sustain it yourself,” 
said Coppes. 

Members of the house hope to 
follow through with their plans for 
the future so that they may com- 
plete various projects and produce 
a “green” environment to live in. 

“T definitely feel they should 
keep the house on task with its 
environmental goals. I don’t want 
to see it turn into just another off- 
campus housing arrangement, 
but in order to do that people on 
campus need to know more about 
the Eco-house before they decide 
whether or not they would want to 
live there;” said Rubin. 








Baker Party 
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Tara Brumbaugh won a Juniata T-shirt as her prize by following So- 
dexo’s Twitter in Toga Party hosted in Baker on March 21th, 2012. 





Juniata’s security breach 


Spammers cause block in Intenet, account domains 


By Kayct NELSON 


Juniata College experienced a 
security breach mid-March when 
the College’s email domain was 
blacklisted due to phishing at- 
tempts on the Juniata server. 

Blacklist is another name for a 
list of email or IP addresses that 
originate from spammers. Com- 
panies use blacklists to filter un- 
wanted emails. Email applications 
are usually equipped with these 
filtering features. 

“Every server on the internet has 
an address. When your server has 
been doing something bad on the 
internet then you get blacklisted. 
Addresses are placed on this list 
that other organizations look at as 
well,” said Anne Wood, director 
of campus network and security. 
“Since our server was blacklisted, 
other mail servers can look at this 
particular blacklist and block us on 
their server as well.” 

To become blacklisted by a 
server, a domain must have nu- 
merous emails flagged as SPAM 
by receivers. Users cannot send 
emails from that address when 
they are blacklisted. 

“This is one of the worst occur- 
rences of phishing I have ever seen 
on our server. It happened because 
there are people out there target- 
ing different groups of email ad- 
dresses,” said Wood. “In this case, 
some person created an email that 


asked students for their username 
and password to their email ac- 
counts. If they did not respond, the 
email claimed their account would 
be deleted.” 

Phishing is the acquisition of 
information such as usernames, 
passwords and credit card details. 
Hackers are disguised as trustwor- 
thy sources via electronic media. 

“T see emails like that all the 
time. I usually just delete them 
though. I figure I will get a vi- 
rus if I open them,” said senior 
Jeff Gring. 

When phishers obtain creden- 
tials, they have access to the per- 
son’s email account. Phishers then 
send SPAM from the individual’s 
email address. They formulate 
their spamming according to the 
restraints on the email account. 

“We were going through the 
server log over spring break and 
noticed a lot of people receiving 
the phishing email. We sent an ad- 
visory that warned students to be- 
ware of this particular email,” said 
Wood. “Only two students ended 
up with their accounts hacked. 
When this happens, we have to 
disable the account and make a 
new username and password for 
the person.” 

Phishing is carried out through 
email spoofing or instant messag- 
ing. Hackers exploit the poor us- 
ability of web security technolo- 
gies. 


“Students should not click on 
any links within an email that are 
from unidentified. organizations or 
people that are not associated with 
the actual company,” said senior 
Aimee Reinaker. “You can usually 
tell from the subject line whether 
the organization or company 
is fake.” 

Social web sites, auction, sites 
and online payment processors 
are used to deceive unsuspecting 
people. These sites direct users to 
enter details on their identical site, 
not the real website. 

“Tf personal information is given 
to phishers by email users on cam- 
pus, which there are approximately 
2000 of us so it is bound to happen 
unfortunately, then those accounts 
will turn into spamming accounts 
themselves,” said Zachiary Fultz, 
solutions center technical leader. 

Spam filters on email reduce the 
number of phishing emails that 
reach inboxes. Usually, SPAM is 
unsolicited advertisements. Mar- 
keters hire underground hackers to 
get their message across through 
servers that are not blacklisted. 

“I get a lot of SPAM in my 
SPAM folders throughout my 
different email address. Usu- 
ally, the SPAM filters catch the 
emails though,” said sophomore 
Anthony Glossner. 

Email servers have their own set 


> see BLACKLISTED page 5 
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Improvements start in May 
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to campus. Plus, no other dorm has ; 


food or a fitness room. I’m just 
wondering what they’re going to 
do about the ceramic studio.” 

Art students should not fret over 
losing the current ceramic studio, 
as the 0 to 5 year plan calls for a 
new art structure as well. 

“The art building would go 
where the tennis courts are in front 
of Tussey and Terrace; in that 
general location,” said Yelnosky. 
“That would provide for studio 
art, and other classrooms and of- 
fices. We also talked about having 
an arch that would line up with the 
cloister arch.” 

Not only is the art department 
making strides, the music de- 
partment’s future sounds right 
on pitch. 

“The new music building is 
designed to go where the park- 
ing lot beside Oller Hall is and 
the library,” said Yelnosky. “That 
parking lot would be gone and 
we would replace it with parking 
across the street where the old Swi- 


gart building is now. We’d tear that 
down and put in more parking,” 

This two-story building would 
include large rehearsal space and 
independent practice areas, as well 
as offices and other classrooms. 

Directly across Moore Street, 
Brumbaugh Academic  Cen- 
ter’s somewhat raggedy appear- 
ance is in need of a face life, 
and will get one. The timeline for 
construction, though, seems to be 
up in the air. . 

“We have the money for the 
planning in BAC, but not for 
the execution,” said Yelnosky. 
“BAC’s renovations will be done 
in phases and is somewhat unde- 
termined when it will happen.” 

The remainder of provisions 
within the five-year plan includes 
improved campus entrances at 
major arrival points as well as the 
possible rerouting of roads on and 
around campus. 

“Ym really excited to watch 
how the campus transforms in the 
upcoming years,” said Higgins. 
“Tt’s nice to see that my future here 
is bright.” 
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Storytelling 





Juniata College’s American students joined international students from Russia, Mexico, Afghanistan and 
Panama, to rehearse their county’s traditional rituals through poetry, song and dance in TNT Lounge. 








Sodexo compared to local eateries for best deal 
Prices, quality, quantity of food used to evaluate nine Huntingdon establishments 


By ApAM LESCALLETTE 


Sodexo, the main foodservice 
company for Juniata, provides 
meals for students and staff dur- 
ing the academic year. Meal plans 
on campus vary in cost, and with 
other food options available near- 
by, determining the most cost- 
effective way of securing food can 
be complex. 

Eating at Baker Refectory once 
is equal to using one meal on 
a meal plan, but there is no set 
amount of food a person would 
get by eating there. Using meal ex- 
change at Eagles Landing gets the 
buyer a finite amount of food and 
still counts as one meal. 

According to Hal McLaugh- 
lin, general manager of Sodexo, 
there is no average cost per meal 
plan meal. “It depends on the meal 
plan,” said McLaughlin. “The 
more meals there are on the plan, 
the less each meal costs.” 

Currently, any student on meal 
plan one is paying an average of 
approximately $7.75 per meal. For 
meal plan two, the price is about 
$8.85; for plan three, the price is 
about $9; for plan four, $8.75; for 
plan five, $7.90. 


Further, students who have a 
meal plan but are not eating all of 
their meals are losing money on 
the uneaten food. This is because 
the meal plan covers all of the 
potential food that can be bought 
during a semester. If the meals go 
uneaten, then the money is being 
spent on virtually nothing. 

Freshman TJ Watkins - takes 
advantage of his meal plan when 
possible. “If we know we’re gonna 
go out, we usually get food from 
Muddy and put it in the fridge be- 
fore we go,” said Watkins. 

Even though it may seem like 
Sodexo has no competition be- 
cause on-campus students must 
buy a meal plan, competition still 
exists. “You didn’t have to choose 
a meal plan, but you did,” said 
McLaughlin about students who 
live off campus. There are many 
other options in Huntingdon, such 
as Sheetz,, Subway, and other fast 
food chains. 

“At Muddy, you only have so 
many choices, but if you go any- 
where else you can pick where you 
go and what you get,” said Wat- 
kins, “T like eating there, but some- 
times a little change is needed.” 
The competition comes mostly 


from preference of the consumer. 

Freshman Oliver Herrine feels 
strongly for his preferences. “I 
don’t use my meals often, and | 
guess the prices for DCB are simi- 
lar to other places, but I still pre- 
fer making my own food,” said 
Herrine. “Making it for myself is 
always cheapest, and I like how it 
tastes a lot more.” 

Sophomore Gabby Cannon 
said, “T like the food you can get 
at Sheetz, for example, better. The 
price differences usually aren’t 
enough to make me pick one place 
over another.” 

The main debate is cost-effec- 
tiveness for how much food is be- 
ing bought. Baker Refectory offers 
theoretically infinite food for one 
meal, so the cost does. not mat- 
ter, and it is always the best deal 
for cost-effectiveness. However, 
on-campus eating locations like 
Eagles’ Landing, Jitters and Café a 
la Carte offer smaller-portion meal 
plan choices and DCB items. 

Many of the fast food restau- 
rants offer things like small burg- 
ers and fries for under $2, while 
places like Original Italian Pizza 
sell entire pizzas and subs for $10 
or more. Sodexo eateries can be 


much less expensive or much more 
expensive, depending on which 
food item is chosen. 

For example, Subway sells an 
80z cup of soup for $3.69 while 
the same size cup of soup can be 
bought at Eagles’ Landing for 
$1.75. A small dessert pie from 
Weis can be bought for $2.99 or 
from Eagles’ Landing for $2.45, 
but a Burger King or McDonald’s 
version of the pie can be bought 
for $1.59. 

“Giant sells the same sushi they 
sell at Muddy for something like 
$4 less. I’m pretty sure it’s the 
same brand and everything,” said 
Cannon. 

A three-piece chicken tender 
meal can be bought from Eagle’s 
Landing for about $5.50, and 20 
chicken nuggets can be bought 
from McDonald’s for $4.99. The 
difference may be in the quality of 
the food, according to McLaugh- 
lin. “The meat they use probably 
isn’t 100% what they say it is. 
[But] we don’t use additives, our 
company doesn’t allow it,” said 
McLaughlin. 

The lowest possible average 
cost for a meal plan meal is around 
$7.75, while places like Wal-Mart 


and Weis can sell much more than 
a full meal for the same price. “$5 
at a grocery store will buy you a 
lot more than $5 at Muddy, same 
thing with fast food,” said Cannon. 

“Tf I had to choose, I’d rather 
spend my money on anything but 
Sodexo or fast food because it 
costs way more than food I could 
make for myself and get at a gro- 
cery store,” said Herrine. 

“We're not here to gouge any- 
body,” said McLaughlin about 
potential costliness of Sodexo food 
items. “But if students didn’t throw 
food [away], I bet meal plans 
wouldn’t go up as much.” 

According to McLaughlin, stu- 
dents actually do affect the cost 
of their food with how much they 
waste. If more waste is expected, 
more food has to be bought to 
make up for the food one person 
wastes, because another person 
could have eaten it instead. This 
ultimately makes meal plan costs 
higher. 

Regardless of the large vari- 
ability in food prices, it often 
goes unnoticed. Watkins said, 
“Tl walk away with a full stom- 
ach either way, so the cost isn’t a 
big concern.” 





Raging Ridgebacks seeks players to reach dream of world cup 
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or a seeker. “You have three chas- 
ers on each team and they’re play- 
ing handball. They tackle each oth- 
er and try and get a ball through a 
hoop for ten team points, Guarding 
the three hopes on each side is a 
keeper and they can tackle people. 
You have to remember that every- 
body who is playing, except for the 
snitch is carrying a broom between 
their legs while all of this is hap- 
pening. On each team there are 
also two beaters who throw dodge 
balls at the chasers. If you get hit 
with the [dodge ball] bludger you 
drop the ball and run back to touch 
the hoop on your side to simu- 
late falling off your broom,” said 


Chawla. 

While all of this action is hap- 
pening on the field, the game 
heats up outside of the main 
play. “Off the field a seeker is 
chasing the snitch. The field is 
basically as big as our entire cam- 
pus, but the main play is in a small 
area with three hoops on either 
end. The snitch is dressed in yel- 
low with a sock and tennis ball 
tucked into the back of his pants. 
The seeker tries to grab that tennis 
ball to simulate catching the snitch. 
Catching the snitch is tough for 
the seekers.” 

“Catching the snitch ends the 
game so it’s very intense at that 
moment. The snitch is worth 30 
points and it’s a game changer. 


The other day we were down 60 to 
20 and if I had caught the snitch at 
that moment we would have lost so 
I waited until right after we scored 
and when I caught the snitch the 
game ended as a tie instead of a 
loss,” said Chawla. 

According to King, hay- 
ing practices with more atten- 
dance is required to make the 
program better. Less than ten 
quidditch players show up to a 
typical Ridgeback practice while 
other teams usually have upwards 
of 30 members. 

“The program is pickup games 
right now. Whenever people can 
come they come it’s just a BYOB, 
bring your own broom game. To 
establish a program we need more 


people at each practice,” said King. 

According to Chawla, while 
attendance at practice may be 
low at times the work ethic is 


always high. 
“Our practices are running 
drills, throwing and catching 


drills and then tackling drills. 
A big part of the game is rugby 
tackling, head on one handed. 
We’ve seen people get hurt in 
the games, it’s a very physi- 
cal game. You will get tackled,” 
said Chawla. 

The future of the Juniata 
Quidditch program is looking 
bright. Chawla said, “I think our 
club has a positive future. We 
started fundraising and gaining 
awareness, plus we have matches 


lined up against Penn State and 
big programs, It’s just tough right 
now because we don’t have ev- 
eryone on the team so we have 
to set up our schedules around 
when we can get as many people 
as possible. We are scheduling 
games around people not the other 
way around.” 

Chawla said, = “Hopeful- 
ly by the time I graduate we 
can be established enough to 
be a part of the International 


Quidditch Association [IQA] 
and go to the World Cup 
in New York. About 150 


teams show up and it would be 
great to have an established pro- © 
gram that can join the IQA and 
compete in the World Cup.” 
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Service makes a difference 


Juniata community assists our impoverished town 


By JaMEs DULANEY 


Faced with problems of poverty 
in Huntingdon, through the use of 
community service organizations, 
Juniata students do what they can 
to help improve lives in the town. 
Huntingdon County is one of the 
poorest in the state, with an eco- 
nomic ranking of 61 out of 67, and 
has felt the sting of the recent eco- 
nomic downturn and the shutting 
down of local factories. 

“Volunteering is important no 
matter what the poverty level of 
a community is,” said senior Bri- 
anne Rowan, who works primarily 
with Habitat for Humanity and the 
Huntingdon Community Center 
teaching gymnastics. “That being 
said, if the community is particu- 
larly impoverished, then of course, 
there are going to be more people 
who could really use your help.” 

Multiple Registered Student 
Oganizations (RSOs) either focus 
on community service and fun- 
draising or put on events in this 
nature. Rugby’s annual Meat Mar- 
ket and various organizations that 
contribute to Relay for Life are just 
some examples of how the Juniata 
community gives back. 

Juniata students who log at least 
120 hours of community service 
before graduation can receive a 
community service distinction on 
their diploma. This service must 
be performed unpaid and non- 
credit and can be done whenever 
and wherever the student wishes, 
including over the summer time. 

Community  Service/Service 
Leaming Coordinator Abbey 
Baird works with RSOs and stu- 
dent AmeriCorps members to 
organize charity events. Baird 
stresses the importance of students 
and RSOs to the functionality of 
these groups. 

“Tn Huntingdon, there are a lot 
of small non-profits that rely on 
volunteers, so students are a huge 
resource to the Huntingdon com- 
munity,” said Baird. “If you have a 
college town in a more urban area, 
the non-profits are much different. 


Huntingdon has a lot of non-profits 
with one person or five person of- 
fices, fairly small.” 

Huntingdon’s size does have its 
positive aspects, however. “One of 
the benefits of being a small com- 
munity is the ability to easily offer 
assistance if you are in the posi- 
tion to do so,” said Robin Binder 
Heath, attorney-at-law and Lec- 
turer in Business Administration. 

Heath has lived in Huntingdon 
on and off since her father Freder- 
ick Moore Binder was president of 
Juniata in the 1970s and has prac- 
ticed law in town since 2010, giv- 
ing her a keen insight into life in 
Huntingdon. She stresses the im- 
portance of education in Hunting- 
don’s future development. 

“Education is an essential build- 
ing block.’ We are fortunate to 
have an excellent public school 
system with dedicated adminis- 
trators and teachers,” says Heath. 
“Budget cuts by the state are 
crippling rural districts, thus I am 
involved with the Education Foun- 
dation, [a charity which assists] 
to provide mini-grants to teachers 
to provide programs and supplies 
that districts can no longer afford 
to fund.” 

Baird also notes the importance 
of education. “The better we edu- 
cate people, the more likely they 
are to get out of the situation of 
poverty.” 

Heath realizes a connection 
between Juniata, the Huntingdon 
community and the furthering of 
education. “Juniata is an integral 
part of the community and the 
more interactive the college and 
the town become, the better the 
community as a whole becomes,” 
she says. “Through better and 
more diversified education, we can 
give our young adults and citizens 
more tools for success in future.” 

Junior Nathan Salamone is 
a very active volunteer in the 
Huntingdon community, some- 
thing he has continued from 
his time in high school. Over 
the past three years at Juniata, Sal- 
amone has given his time to Bon- 


ner leaders. 

Catholic Council and the many 
community service programs it 
undertakes, Relay-for-Life, Juniata 
blood drives and countless other 
noble causes. Through this com- 
munity service, he has come in 
contact with less fortunate people 
in Huntingdon and realizes the dif- 
ferences that a college outreach 
can make in people’s lives. 

“We often overlook the pov- 
erty in Huntingdon. In Hunting- 
don there are homeless people 
on the streets. There are people 
who require help, and not just 
community service [for instance, 
the services offered by Hunting- 
don House for battered women],” 
said Salamone. 

“The one way you always deal 
with situations like poverty and 
despair is by letting people know 
it exists,” said Salamone. “Spread- 
ing the word is a great first step and 
from there you move on to com- 
munity service. Every little thing 
really does matter; people underes- 
timate the factor of what one per- 
son can do.” 

Community service also stands 
as a way to make inroads between 
the Juniata community and the 
Huntingdon community. “Com- 
munity service is an excellent 
thing to do as a college student. It 
is good to connect with the com- 
munity, but also you often don’t 
get off-campus, so it’s a good op- 
portunity to do that,” said Baird. 

“{Juniata] shouldn’t be its own 
world,” said Rowan. “If we are 
living entirely in the JC bubble, 
then we are missing something.” 
Rowan notes how working at the 
community center helped famil- 
iarize her with the Huntingdon 
community and introduced her to 
locals, regarding the school system 
and the community-at-large. 

For anyone interested in allevi- 
ating poverty in Huntingdon, Baird 
recommends volunteering with 
Habitat for Humanity, CareerLink 


or United Way, which raises mon- 


ey for 15 different agencies in the 
community. 








Fiesta Latina 
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Top: Performances included two female flamenco dancers, one fe- 
male singer, and one guitar player. Bottom: Samantha Shaiman, 
Katie Graves, Liz Bernardo and Alyson Glass enjoy the empanadas. 





Brashear’s 105 year old, handmade legacy to be reinvented 
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years old, was made by Pittsburg- 
native, James A. Brashear. “He’s 
from Pennsylvania and was one of 
the preeminent top two telescope- 
makers in the country at the turn of 


the last century in the early 1900s,” 
said Borgardt. 
In his lifetime, Brashear 


built other instruments. “He 
was also someone who. would 
build optical instruments during 
World War I like periscopes for 
ships. He also built the spectro- 
scope, something that analyses 
light, that Christian Doppler used 
to prove the expanding universe,” 
said Borgardt. 

Brashear had come to the Col- 
lege to give a lecture. “Haley’s 
Comet came through in 1910. He 
came here in 1908 to give a talk, 
and everyone said, ‘Man, it would 
be great if we had a telescope at the 
College,” said Borgardt. 

According to Borgardt, “So, as I 
heard the story, 500 people gave a 
dollar each in 1908 money, it was 
no small amount back then, and 
they commissioned him to build 


the telescope.” 

As technology became more 
modem, the telescope was used 
less and less. “This thing hasn’t 
been used in decades in any mean- 
ingful way. I think the last time it 
was used was to look at Haley’s 
Comet in 1986.” said Borgardt. 

In contrast to the new telescopes, 
Brashear built Juniata’s telescope 
with his own hands. According to 
Borgardt, there are about 80 to 100 
Brashear telescopes in existence. 

“The new telescopes are good 
quality, but mass-produced, com- 
mercial and consumer-driven 
products,” said Dr. Matthew 
Beaky, assistant professor of 
physics. Beaky, who teaches the 
astronomy course at the College, 
will collaborate with Borgardt in 
restoring the telescope. 

“T think with the way things 
are going now with technology, 
it would be nice to go back to the 


~ days when we didn’t really use 


technology. It would be a good 
idea to restore something like [the 
old telescope] because it’s more 
meaningful. It’s fascinating to me 
because we keep buying the newer 


things, so it’s hard to find some- 
thing like that [telescope],” said 
sophomore Jennifer Arbella. 

Students who have taken the 
astronomy course with Beaky are 
also excited by this project. 

“Tt’s an interesting course. You 
learn a lot about how stars move 
and how they’re created and how 
they’re destroyed. It’s really inter- 
esting to learn the science behind 
something that you see every day 
but kind of take for granted,” said 
Robbins. 

As someone who has always 
been fascinated by astronomy, 
Beaky believes in the importance 
of the subject. “T think it’s impor- 
tant for people to be familiar with 
the world outside,” said Beaky. 

“Tn the same way we should 
know something about animals 
and plants and the atmosphere and 
the oceans, you should also know 
something about the sky and the 
nature of things that we see in the 
sky. It also helps us to get a better 
feel of our place in the universe,” 
said Beaky. 

Also working with Borgardt is 
freshman Nicholas Stone-Weiss. 


“T talked to Dr. Borgardt at the be- 


ginning of the first semester. He’s 


come up with different ideas for 


GC 
I think it has a huge 
connection to philos- 
ophy and our place 
in the universe. 
-Dr. James Borgardt 
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things for me to do,” said Stone- 
Weiss. 

Stone-Weiss will be involved 

with more of the hands-on work, 
which would include cleaning, 
polishing and oiling some of the 
parts. 
“T’m a physics major so J think 
this stuff is kind of interesting. It’s 
good to get to know the things we 
use in classes,” said Stone-Weiss. 

Part of the process of restoring 
this telescope is cleaning it and re- 
placing broken or missing pieces. 
“The process will have to involve 


cleaning the optics, and that would 
mean taking out the lens of the 
front of the telescope and taking it 
to Harrisburg,” said Beaky. 

According to Beaky, “There are 
people that will do the disassem- 
bling and careful cleaning of the 
surface of the lenses. I don’t trust 
myself to do that, so I’m going to 
leave that in expert hands.” 

There are also safety issues to 
consider. “It was originally done, 
using lead paint, and obviously we 
don’t want to use that now,” said 
Borgardt. 

Once the telescope is fully re- 
stored, a critical part of maintain- 
ing it would be keeping dust off of 
the optics. 

Other ways to maintain the tele- 
scope would include oiling the 
gears and buffing the brass. 

“T think it has a huge connec- 
tion to philosophy and our place 
in the universe. Brashear played 
a fundamental role in making the 
instrument that led people to see 
that the universe is expanding, so 
that was a major change in the way 
people envisioned the universe,” 
said Borgardt. 
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Email servers blacklisted 
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of blacklists. Organizations such 
as Verizon, Comcast and AOL 
also have their own blacklists. 
The military bases its removal 
policy off server reputation when 
servers request to be taken off 
their blacklist. 

“T started with the email black- 
lists first. You request removal 
on a website the organization or 
group provides. As long as the 
request is from a reputable source 
or an administrator, they usually 
will remove you from the list,” 
said Wood. “Verizon and Com- 
cast are more difficult because you 
have to speak with representatives 
directly on the phone and explain 
the situation.” 

Damages caused by phishing in- 
cluded denial of email access and 
financial loss. In one year, approxi- 
mately 1.2 million computers were 
affected by phishing. 

Legislation, training, public 
awareness and technical security 
are means of preventing phish- 
ing. The best way to prevent iden- 
tity theft is to be smart with your 
email account. 

“Tn the past, we have tried to pre- 
vent phishing scams on campus by 
providing training on Internet se- 


curity, raising awareness through 
CNS advisory reports and through 
the announcements. All we can 
really try to do is raise awareness 
and if we need to be more vigilant 
about it then that is what we will 
have to do,” said Fultz. 

To avoid phishing attempts, 
computer users should modify 
their browsing habits. When 
contacted about verification of 
an account, make sure the email 
originates from the actual com- 
pany. Additionally, if unsure 
of an email source, do not 
trust hyperlinks. 

“Another good way to tell if an 
email is a phishing scheme is if the 
sender says something about want- 
ing your personal information and 
their email address is a Hotmail 
domain, not the actual company’s 
domain,” said Reinaker. “Juniata is 
doing the best they can. The big- 
gest vulnerability is the users. Pre- 
venting these scams is really about 
awareness for students, faculty 
and staff.” 

“The big thing about black- 
listing is that it is not as easy as 
tumming a switch on and off from 
our end. It requires a lot of per- 
sonal contact and long, hard hours 
went into rectifying the problem,” 
said Fultz. 
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Sophomores Rob Dellamotta, Aaron Womer, Dave Milligan and Haldis Andersen enjoy some delicious Jew- 
ish cuisine at the Freedom Sedar on Wednesday, March 28th. The Freedom Sedar was hosted by Hillel, 
along with some support from the Planting Seeds program, and other religious alliances on campus. 





Uncovering retreats available to clubs, classes 
Cheap options for students to get away from everyday distractions, back to nature 


By Laura BANcRoFT 


Every year a number of differ- 
ent clubs and courses at Juniata 
College go on retreats to places 
like Patrick Lodge and Grove 
Farm. From the rugby team and 
the concert choir to the Story Tell- 
ing course and Campus Ministries, 
these retreats attract a variety of 
clubs and classes that are offered 
here at the College. 

“A lot of people go out because 
it is away from campus. It is a re- 
mote setting and so they will use it 
for team building and bonding. It 
is a getaway, a rustic cabin,” said 
Lorri Shideler, associate director 
of conferences and events. 

Clubs and classes have been 
retreating to Patrick Lodge and 
Grove Farm for years. Several 
coaches have taken their sports 
teams on many of these retreats in 
order to create a foundation upon 
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which a bond is formed among the 
team members. 

Russ Shelley, Elma Stine Heck- 
ler professor of music, has been 
taking his concert choir class to 
Patrick Lodge for at least twice a 
year since 1991. “It is an opportu- 
nity to get students off campus and 
get them in a wonderful setting,” 
said Shelley. 

Many clubs such as AWOL, 
the gay-straight alliance club, 
take a retreat several times a 
year in order to get to know one 
another better. “Retreats are just 
a really nice way to kind of give 
back to the members in our club 
for all of their help,” said junior 
Corby Hess. 

According to Hess, “We usually 
do one at the beginning of the year 
as a time to get to know new mem- 
bers. We also do one at the end of 
the year to say thank you for com- 
ing and helping out with all of our 


events.” 

The structure of the cabins at 
each retreat offers a unique style 
that keeps people coming back. 
“Patrick Lodge is a log cabin. It 
has got this beautifully handcrafted 
wooden banister that goes up the 
staircase. It has an incredibly gor- 
geous stone fireplace,” said pro- 
fessor of communication, Grace 


Fala, who has taken her Story 


Telling class on several retreats to 
Patrick Lodge. 

“What is nice about it is that 
it gets the students off campus, 
away from the distractions like the 
video games, the mobile phones, 
and the social networks. It gets 
you back in nature so you can go 
on hikes, cut wood, light a fire, 
make s’mores and tell ghost sto- 
ries,” said Fala. 

The groups of students who 
attend these retreats are able to 
develop a relationship amongst 


each other on a_ different 
level than how they normally form 
relationships. 

“The retreats give the students 
an opportunity to have a shared ex- 
perience on an interpersonal level 
instead of just on a technological 
level,” said Fala. The rustic nature 
of Patrick Lodge and Grove Farm 
offer the surroundings neces- 
sary for this kind of interaction to 
take place. 

When looking for places to visit 
and stay for these retreats, one 
will find that the renting process 
is quite easy and can be accom- 
plished in just a few simple steps. 
“Patrick Lodge is an event sched- 
uler, so just like you can book 
any space on campus, you can 
go into event scheduler and book 
Patrick Lodge ... That request 
comes into the office and we ap- 
prove it or deny it if there is a con- 
flict,” said Shideler. 


Need shirts made for your class, club or 


wedesign1 @verizon.net 


We offer custom screen printing 
embroidery services, as well a 
professional art department 


the annual pig roast? Let us help you! 








There are only a few challenges 
that come along with renting out 
Patrick Lodge. “The biggest dis- 
advantage is that there is a maxi- 
mum capacity of 12 people that 
can stay overnight, but you can 
have a group of 30 or so go out. 
There is enough space for that,” 
said Shideler. “But really the big- 
gest challenge that we have is that 
at the start of the semester, every 
weekend is taken from one club 
to another.” 

The cost of these retreats is a 
low price and is accommodating 
for all budgets. “The only time 
they [the clubs and/or classes] do 
get charged is when it is a club and 
they get charged 35 dollars. If it is 
a class and they do not stay over 
night, then there is no fee for that,” 
said Shideler. 

According to Shideler, “Any 
time you stay overnight, then there 
is a35 dollar fee. If someone wants 
to stay on a holiday weekend, then 
the rates are higher and actually 
the internal rates do not apply.” 

Patrick Lodge is not the only 
retreat available to the student and 
groups at Juniata. Grove Farm is 
another rustic retreat that offers 
similar activities and opportunities 
that Patrick Lodge offers; how- 
ever, the cost of renting is lower. 

“Grove Farm is a little bit dif- 
ferent because it falls under the 
field station, so that fee is only 
ten dollars. The same rules and 
regulations apply there ... I con- 
firm it through the field station,” 
said Shideler. 

Both of these retreats are popu- 
lar among the students, faculty, 
and staff at Juniata College. “A lot 
of students know about it because 
they have been involved with a 
club that has gone out there, or by 
word of mouth. We do not do a 
lot of advertising because they are 
booked almost every weekend,” 
said Shideler. 
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Senior Ellen Santa Maria speaks at Lift Ev'ry Voice. Sponsored by the English Department, Juniata College 
students celebrated African American Literature by performing their music, art, and literature in Ellis Hall 


Ballroom. 





Senator Paul Simon Award 


College reaches benchmarks in internationalization 


By Keisry Mo.seep 


Juniata was awarded the Nation- 
al Association of Foreign Student 
Advisors (NAFSA) 2012 Senator 
Paul Simon Award for Compre- 
hensive Internationalization. This 
prestigious award recognizes five 
colleges each year for “overall ex- 
cellence in efforts to promote inter- 
nationalization on campus.” 

“Tt’s probably the most pres- 
tigious institutional award in the 
field of international education,” 
said Dr. Jenifer Cushman, dean of 
international programs and associ- 
ate professor of German. 

Cushman chairs the American 
Council of Education (ACE) lead- 
ership team at Juniata, which nom- 
inated the College for the Senator 
Simon Award. The team consists 
of Cushman, IT and computer sci- 
ence professor, Gerald Kruse, his- 
tory professor, David Sowell, and 
associate professor of Spanish, 
Holly Hayer. 

The ACE team submitted Ju- 
niata’s nomination for the Senator 
Simon Award, highlighting partic- 
ular internationalization programs 
on campus. Each member of the 
team researched a particular aspect 
of Juniata’s internationalization ef- 
forts. The team brought all of their 
research together to submit on the 
application. 

“Be it in what you eat, in stu- 
dent clubs, in who the students 
are, in our curriculum, in our study 
abroad programs, in our Span- 
ish house, in our global village in 
Tussey and Terrace (TNT), we’ve 
really pioneered how a small col- 
lege can internationalize itself,” 
said Sowell. 

Four other colleges won the 
award, including the College of 
Saint Benedict/Saint John’s Uni- 
versity, Northern Arizona Univer- 
sity, San Francisco State Universi- 
ty, and the University of Michigan. 
Juniata is one of only a handful of 
small liberal arts colleges to have 
won the award since its establish- 
ment in 2003. 


“Juniata has been engaged in in- 
temationalism successfully, strate- 
gically, for 20 years or more,” said 
Cushman. “The fact that we’re in 
that company with colleges with 
a lot more resources and students 
says something about Juniata.” 

“They only pick five schools 
across the country,” said Kruse. 
“When we’re picked for a pres- 
tigious international award, and 
there are only a few institutions in- 
volved, that’s just really cool.” 

“You can’t live on this campus 
without feeling an international 
flavor,” said Sowell. “We are 
highly unusual as a liberal arts col- 
lege in the degree to which we’re 
internationalized.” 

President Thomas Kepple will 
go to Washington D.C. in Novem- 
ber to officially accept the award. 
A reporter will be conducting in- 
terviews on campus this week for 
a NAFSA publication in which 
Juniata will be featured. 

Juniata was also awarded the 
Senator Paul Simon Spotlight 
Award in 2004. This award fo- 
cuses solely on one aspect of inter- 
nationalization on campus, in this 
case on Juniata’s Language in Mo- 
tion Program, which “brings stu- 
dents out into the local community 
to engage high school and elemen- 
tary school students in conversa- 
tions about culture and language,” 
said Cushman. 

This year, Juniata was awarded 
for efforts including the Language 
in Motion Program, the Global 
Village in TNT, the wide variety 
of international clubs on campus, 
the promotion of study abroad pro- 
grams and the relatively large pop- 
ulation of international students. 

“We reached a number of 
benchmarks this year,” said Cush- 
man. “We finally achieved the 
10 percent international student 
population that was set forth in 
the 2008 strategic plan for Juniata, 
and over 40 percent of the gradu- 
ating class [of 2012] will have 
studied abroad.” 

“When I started here maybe two 


percent or one percent of the stu- 
dent population was international, 
now it’s 10 percent,” said Sowell. 
Additionally, “maybe 15 or 18 
percent of the student body studied 
abroad, now it’s 40-45 percent.” 

Cushman and the ACE leader- 
ship team decided to apply for the 
award in an effort to further ex- 
pand Juniata’s promotion of inter- 
nationalization. 

“The days of isolation are 
over,” said Kruse. “Things that 
happen abroad affect us, and we 
certainly need to be aware of 
that. It’s great for us to be global 
citizens and understand how we fit 
into globalization.” 

“T’m kind of surprised that we 
won, but thinking on it, I shouldn’t 
be,” said junior Laura Bitely. “We 
do have a lot of international stu- 
dents. I’m glad we won.” 

Senior Sarah Davis was not sur- 
prised to hear about Juniata’s pres- 
tigious achievement. “My sense 
that I’ve gotten here in my four 
years has been [that Juniata is] a 
school that looks out on the world 
and wants its students to look out 
on the world,” said Davis. “I got 
so much encouragement to study 
abroad. I think it’s one of the ways 
I know I’ve changed as a Juniata 
student as I think much more about 
different cultures.” 

“The reason Juniata won, 
in my opinion, is the faculty 
dedication to student transfor- 
mative experiences, and the 
administrative commitment to sup- 
porting this initiative,” said Cush- 
man. “I think one of the best things 
about Juniata is this collaborative 
spirit whereby people in the inter- 
national office work with faculty 
members and students across cam- 
pus to figure out the best way for 
us to proceed.” 

“For us to not international- 
ize our campus as much as pos- 
sible would be denying students 
a glimpse of the real world,” said 
Sowell. “Internationalization is a 
reality of the world, so it should be 
a reality of our education.” 
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Beyond Tolerance: Multicultural Storyfest 


‘Lessons from Around the World’ features international dance, songs, fables, poetry 


By Natasa D. LANE 


On April 18, 2012 students 
from a variety of different cultural 
backgrounds will gather together 
to share a piece of their culture 
with the Juniata community. 
They will perform in the event 
Beyond Tolerance: Multicultural 
Storyfest: “Lessons from Around 
the World.” 

The storyfest will have both in- 
ternational and recently traveled 
American students performing dif- 
ferent aspects of the cultures they 
have experienced through singing, 
dancing and reading of stories. 

Professor of Communication 
Grace Fala developed the idea for 
the storyfest through two courses 
she teaches and acts as the faculty 
advisor for the event. “I teach a 
course called Storytelling and I 
also teach a course called Intercul- 
tural Communication and I learned 
through the teachings of those 
classes and through my students’ 
wisdom that the best way to really 
understand each other, through 
conversation, is to really just open 
a dialogue where people share 
their stories.” said Fala. 

Initially, Fala planned the event 
to only include international stu- 
dents telling stories from their 


homelands. However, she is sur- 
prised with the wide variety of per- 
formances the storyfest will now 
showcase. “I honestly thought that 
people would actually tell a story 
... and now we’re going to have 
a-Multicultural Storyfest that fea- 
tures dance, music, song, poetry, 
story ... the only thing we’re miss- 
ing is comedy,” said Fala. 

Fala came up with the name, 
Multicultural Storyfest, with one 
single goal in mind. “I wanted to 
call it the Multicultural Storyfest 
because I wanted to give an op- 
portunity for international students 
to have a greater presence at the 
Liberal Arts Symposium, a greater 
presence in the Juniata commu- 
nity.” 

The storyfest has twelve acts 
with fifteen performers. The per- 
formers come from several differ- 
ent countries including Mexico, 
Russia and Afghanistan. 

Exchange Student Alberto Jaen, 
from Panama, is spending his first 
year studying in America. He will 
be performing a traditional dance 
from his home called El Tambo- 
rito. “It talks about my province 
... this song is talking about our 
culture ... and being part of that 
province, that’s what it means,” 
said Jaen. 


Jaen came to America for many 
reasons, but when offered the 
chance to share part of his culture 
with Juniata, he felt he was obli- 
gated to do so. 

“My purpose here was not just 
come to study English, it was to 
share my culture and what we 
have in Panama,” said Jaen, “T just 
want to show them how beauti- 
ful Panama is and how beautiful 
my province is ... and to show 
them the feelings that one gets 
when we are dancing those won- 
derful songs.” 

Performers Janeth Joya Jimenez 
and Emmanuel Zata Puente will 
be working together to tell a tra- 
ditional Mexican legend titled “La 
Leyenda de la Llorona” or “The 
Crying Woman.” To break the 
language barrier that may prevent 
non-Spanish speakers from under- 
standing the story. The story will 
start in English by Zata, then Joya 
will retell the tale again through a 
Spanish song. 

“After the legend they made 
a song and that’s the one she’s 
(Jova) going to sing,” said Zata. 

The legend holds special sig- 
nificance in Mexico because it 
portrays death, which is a very im- 
portant aspect of Mexican culture. 

“When you are a kid the people 


On-campus summer jobs 


Students tell all about living, working in Huntingdon 


By Haey SCHNEIDER 


Over the summer, some Juniata 
students will stay on campus to 
earn money while simultaneously 
gaining experience in their Pro- 
gram of Emphasis. 

Darwin Kysor, the director 
of Career Services at Juniata, 
said that there are many differ- 
ent jobs and internships available, 
from doing research in a lab to 
painting houses. 

“T think it’s a fairly good option 
for students,” said Kysor. “If they 
start early and start checking with 
some places it can work out.” 

Students can find jobs with the 
TLT department updating comput- 
ers, the Office of Conferences and 
Events hosting summer camps, or 
in the Campus Activities Office 
planning fall events like Inbound. 
Science POEs are able to find 
work in one of the labs. 

Many students are lucky 
enough to find jobs that cor- 
respond to their POEs. Junior 
Janelle Howard was able to find a 
job as a graphic designer with the 
Marketing Department. 

“They were looking for a graph- 
ic designer for this past fall and 
continuing semesters. So I looked 
into it and I went in and had an in- 
terview,” said Howard. She began 
working there during her spring se- 
mester and will be staying with the 
department over the summer. 

“T love it and I’m so glad ’'m 
doing it because it’s perfect. It’s 
exactly what I want to be doing 
because it’s- graphic design and 
marketing, and I get to work with 
clients,” said Howard. 

Freshman Dan Angelozzi will 
be working with the Digital Media 
Department this summer. 

“My boss at the Digital Media 
Studio offered me a summer job,” 


said Angelozzi. “I will be working 
in the Digital Media Studio where 
Ill be editing a lot of the theater 
footage that we’ve taken over the 
years, along with whatever else my 
boss wants me to do.” 

Besides giving him experience 
that he can use later in his career, 
the job is a good opportunity to 
earn money for the upcoming 
school year. 

“T can make a lot more money 
here than I can make at home, and 
the work I’m doing here is actually 
pertinent to the job market that I 
want to get into,” said Angelozzi. 

Despite the better salary, some 
students may be concerned about 
where they will stay, or if the 
amount of money they make 
will justify paying summer rent. 
Students who stay at Juniata can 
find on-campus housing with a 
weekly rent that Kysor says is “ 
fairly reasonable.” 

Students may find it more eco- 
nomical to live off-campus during 
the summer. Angelozzi is hoping 
to rent the Ivy House with some 
of his coworkers. The Ivy House is 
owned by the assistant dean, Dan 
Cook-Huffman who began rent- 
ing the house to students when he 
moved into a different house. 

Howard will be staying in the 
house that she and her roommates 
rented for their senior year. “l’m 
excited to be living on my own and 
see how things go,” said Howard. 

There are no meal plans offered 
over the summer, so students who 
stay on campus must plan their 
own meals. 

“Pm planning to buy food at 
Weis and cook it at the house,” 
said Angelozzi. 

One of the only concerns that 
some students share is whether 
there will be enough to do in 
Huntingdon when they have some 


downtime. 

“Huntingdon’s not the most 
happening place,” said Howard. 
“T don’t know how much I’ll be 
working, but hopefully it will keep 
me busy.” 

However, Cook-Huffman be- 
lieves that Huntingdon has a lot to 
offer in the summer. 

“With Raystown Lake and all 
the other hiking, mountain bik- 
ing and other outdoor options 
in the area, it’s a great place to 
hang out for the summer,” said 
Cook-Huffman. 

Despite her misgivings about 
the town, Howard is looking for- 
ward to her summer at Juniata. 

“Tm just so excited to start my 
senior year and get out there and 
actually do things,” said Howard. 
“The fact that I get to have a sum- 
mer where I’m actually living in 
the real world, before my senior 
year, is something that I think is 
so awesome.” 

Kysor believes that that work- 
ing on campus can be helpful, 
however, he also recommends that 
students get at least one internship 
elsewhere before they graduate. 

Working on campus is often 
used as a stepping-stone for stu- 
dents to break out of their comfort 
zone before working in a com- 
pletely new environment. Students 
may need to become comfortable 
working away from home during 
the summer before they decide to 
go somewhere completely new. 
For many, working on campus is 
a good opportunity to gain work 
experience in an environment 
they are used to, but other options 
should be looked into. 

“T do think, as a student, it’s 
worthwhile during your un- 
dergraduate years to go some- 
where else and work as well,” 
said Kysor. 


teach you that you don’t have to 
fear death. Sometimes we mix 
death and love, so that is what the 
song is about,” said Zata. 

Emil Shelestov, a student from 
Russia, will be telling a fairytale 
titled “Turnip.” Shelestov says 
the fairytale shows an important 
feature of his culture. “Russia is 
a pretty collectivistic culture and 
this story really represents that,” 
said Shelestov. 

“It’s very old ... and although 
Russia is so big that all the parts are 
different, but everyone in Russia 
knows that fairytale ... I find it re- 
ally cultural and it really represents 
my culture ...” said Shelestov. 

Several local students have been 
recruited to help Fala including 
junior Luke Thompson, junior Za- 
lina Smith, junior Monae Dewitt 
and Senior Natatlie Roll, in prepa- 
ration for the event. 

Thompson works for the of- 
fice of Diversity and Inclusion 
under Professor Fala, but acts 
as a performance coach for the 
storyfest. He holds high hopes 
for the event, but sees this year 
as a testing period. “This will be 
our first year so it’s kind of our 
pilot program ... I’m really im- 
pressed with how it’s going so 
far,” said Thompson. 





Major Event 


Fala hopes that the storyfest 
will come to be an expected an- 
nual event. “I’m hoping that it’s 
received well enough that this be- 
comes the inaugural year to many 
more in the future,” said Fala. 

Though Thompson is play- 
ing a major role in the event he 
gives much credit to Fala for the 
brainstorming and startup of the 
storyfest. 

“Tt was Grace Fala’s idea ... she 
realized that we have this Liberal 
Arts Symposium where we share 
all parts of the educational experi- 
ence, people show their disserta- 
tions and make all sorts of presen- 
tations, but multicultural education 
is part of Juniata’s educational 
experience and there is nothing 
there to show that off and I think 
it’s a big part of our experience 
too so it kind of fills in the gap,” 
said Thompson. 

Thompson is confident in the 
performers and believes they all 
bring something special to the 
event. “They all share something 
a little different. We have dancers, 
we have singers, we have story- 
tellers and the only thing that we 
required was that it spoke to not 
only the culture that it represents, 
but your family history too,” said 
Thompson. 


PARK / JUNIATIAN 


Top: The Dean’s List is winning fervent reaction from responsive and 
enthusiastic Juniata students while performing in the IM Gym of Ken- 
nedy Sports and Recreation Center on March 24. 


Bottom: Juniata Students enjoyed performance from Chris Webby in 
the IM Gym of Kennedy Sports and Recreation Center on March 24. 
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Taking responsibility: calling on students to assess their decisions 


Upon arriving at college, many 
students find that they have much 
more independence. With this 
newfound liberty come many new 
challenges that all students must 
learn to address. Most prevalent 
among them is the choice to con- 
sume alcohol. 

Consumption of alcohol is high- 
ly correlated with attending col- 
lege. This, however, is not com- 
pletely accurate for there are those 
students out there that choose for 
one reason or another to abstain. 
The fact still remains, drinking, 
whether legally or illegally, occurs 
at an extremely high frequency on 
college campuses. 

Recently at Juniata, even as re- 
cently as this weekend, several 
students have gone to the hospi- 
tal for alcohol poisoning. Fortu- 
nately, Juniata students feel safe 
asking for help due to the drinking 
policies established by the Col- 
lege when they feel a person needs 
medical attention. If it were not for 
these feelings of security, the out- 
comes of these alcohol poisoning 
incidents could be deadly. 

Death has not been an issue as 
of yet on our campus, but are we 


not toeing that fine line between 
having a good time and being dan- 
gerous? Should any occurrence 
of alcohol.poisoning among our 
student body be acceptable? The 
answer to this question is most as- 
suredly no. 

In many instances, the blame 
could be directed toward the ad- 
ministration. Criticisms such as 
“they are not hard enough or strict 
enough” come to mind. The Ju- 
niata situation, however, does not 
warrant such condemnation. The 
blame as it stands lies with student 
decision and what we as students 
create as our acceptable norm. 

Our administration has set up an 
environment that helps us when 
we need it. If our drinking policy 
were stricter, students would po- 
tentially not call for help when 
someone was in trouble and need- 
ed medical attention for fear of the 
consequences. 

With the current policy, help can 
be found without fear of conse- 
quences even if it is only suspected 
that someone needs to go to the 
hospital. This method does in fact 
help to keep our students safer. 

What happens when we step off 
campus upon graduation and de- 
cide to get a little too drunk? No 
longer will we get a small slap on 





Cartoon by Jacqueline Barnett 


the wrist. Now there are real world 
consequences to deal with such as 
fines and imprisonment. While 
Juniata’s drinking policy keeps 
students safe, it fosters an environ- 
ment where students are sheltered 
from real-life consequences. 

These real life consequences can 
be simulated for students if they 
decide to attend an off campus 
party. Off of Juniata’s campus, 
students will find themselves fac- 
ing Huntingdon Borough police. 
They are unwaveringly strict in 
comparison to Juniata’s lenient 
policies about drinking. 

With the sheltered environment, 
students are able to drink. Some- 
times they drink to excess and 
this leads to hospitalization when 
some one has had “too much of a 
good thing.” 

What drives people, especially 
college students, to drink? Al- 
cohol by its chemical definition 
and properties is a depressant. Its 
relaxing effects and ability to re- 
move people’s inhibitions make 
it appealing. It is a method some 
use for stress reduction. Of course, 
impairment comes along with 
these positive effects. Along with 
its positive effects, people of- 
ten feel the need to drink due to 
social pressures. 


With age comes more responsi- 
bility. Making decisions is a vital 
aspect of dealing with new respon- 
sibility. The college atmosphere 
gives us the chance to make these 
decisions mostly for ourselves 
without the influence of our par- 
ents. The fact is, choosing to drink 
to such a point of excess that alco- 
hol poisoning sets in is a decision 
that can only harm us. 

We as students of Juniata need 
not take advantage of the envi- 
ronment the College has created 
in order to protect us. We would 
not jump off of a bridge to test out 
its safety net. The net is there in 
case of an extreme situation much 
the same way the College’s policy 
is there. 

Part of becoming an adult and 
a member of society is learning to 
properly deal with these new re- 
sponsibilities we slowly acquire. 
Drinking responsibly is one of 
those tasks that must be learned. 
Realizing this lesson because of 
alcohol poisoning is not the way to 
go about it, however. 

The damage done to your body 
and potential risk are simply not 
worth it. Instead, we students must 
begin to be accountable for our ac- 
tion. 

Most high schools have some 


CORRECTIONS 


The March 1, 2012 issue of “The Juniatian” misprinted that the 
Star Wars club is an RSO. 


The March 22, 2012 issue of “The Juniatian” misprinted that Cindy 
Murch was a faculty member of Juniata College, she was a mem- 
ber of the staff. 


The Juniatian makes every effort to avoid errors in its articles. 
However, some mistakes will inevitably occur. The Juniatian will 
print a retraction for any printed, factual item proven to be in- 
correct. Readers who believe they have spotted an incorrect fact 
should e-mail juniatian@juniata.edu with “correction” in the 


subject line. 


What is the extent to which the 
TLT can or cannot help students 
with computer problems? Le. 
what can they fix/help students 
with when it comes to computers 
and electronic devices and what 
is out of their training? 
Employees of the TLT will 
help students with network 
registration(Bradford), 
which includes Windows and 
Macintosh updates, as well 
as verifying or installing a 
supported and updated anti-virus 
program. The employees are 
also responsible for helping map 
network drives, network printers, 
configuring firepass, setting 
up a supported e-mail client 
and connecting to appserver. 
Mobile devices, such as smart 
phones and tablet devices can be 
registered at the TLT. The staff 
provides support for various 
software programs including, but 
not limited to, Moodle, Google 
Docs and Sites, Photoshop, 
iMovie, iPhoto, Garageband, 
and Microsoft Office Products. 
Employees of the TLT are unable 
to perform certain tasks on 
non Juniata owned machines 
due to liability concerns. We 
will, however, give advice 





‘Ask the Administration 


and recommendations for 
rectifying the issue. Hardware 
issues, spyware and _ virus 
removal fall under this realm. 

Malwarebytes Anti-Malware 


Free is great at detecting 
and removing spyware, 
malware, and some viruses. 


I highly recommend it to all 
PC owners. Hardware issues 
are normally referred to the 
computer manufacturer, as many 
computers are still under factory 
warranty for faulty hardware. 
There are local computer repair 
facilities that we would be 
recommended if the computer 
in question is no longer under 
warranty, or for virus removal. 


Hours for visiting the TLT 
are 8am-midnight M-F, noon- 
5 Saturday and noon-midnight 
Sunday. We look forward to 
seeing you! 


Zachiary Fultz, Solutions Center 
Technical Leader 


Confused about something? Ask 
the administration! E-mail your 
suggestion to juniatian@junia- 
ta.edu. 


form of alcohol education in 
place. Therefore by the time stu- 
dents come to college, they will 
likely have had some type of al- 
cohol education. Juniata recently 
implemented an alcohol education 
aspect into their freshmen CWS 
classes where students are required 
to take an online quiz. This ef- 
fort is noble and a step in the right 
direction but more needs to be 
done still. 

Getting students talking about 
their feelings and attitudes toward 
alcohol would be an ideal way 
of creating a dialogue to better 
inform students. Having upper 
classmen set an example for fresh- 
men to follow is another way of 
influencing them. 

The fact that there have been nu- 
merous hospitalizations of students 
with alcohol poisoning is evidence 
enough that something must be 
done. A policy change is not the 
sort of change that should be made. 
Instead, students need to take 
more responsibility. 
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With small space, artists explore their limits 
Art and museum studies students combine year long work to create showcase 


By TayLor Cox 


Seniors participating in Juniata’s 
Art Capstone have been working 
year long to prepare a show of 
their pieces in the Juniata Muse- 
um. They have been working with 
Bethany Benson, assistant profes- 
sor of art, and Monika Malewska, 
assistant professor of art and art 
history, to complete their goals, 
improve their resumes, and create 
a professional exhibition. 

The students have been prepar- 
ing their pieces all year, but simply 
getting ready for the show took a 
lot of work. “They need to figure 
out how to work together and set 
up the space,” said Malewska. 

“At the beginning of the fall se- 
mester, the students had to write a 
proposal about what their body of 
work would be about. This pro- 
posal then had to be approved,” 
said Malewska. 

For such a small museum ex- 
hibit, the amount of work that 
the students and professors put in 
seems disproportional. “I hope that 
it helps the students to see their 
work in a professional setting. I 
think that this is a more substan- 


tial showing of their work,” said 
Malewska. 

While setting up for a museum 
show, a Museum Studies student 
usually aids in the process. The 
artists in the capstone did not have 
this luxury. “It had to happen in 
four days. Normally, there is a 
Museum Studies student helping. 
In this case, no Museum Studies 
student is helping, but this is part 
of the experience of figuring out 
a smart way to hang their work,” 
said Malewska. 

Instead, the students had to 
work together to prepare the ex- 
hibit. “Sara Pilchman and I have 
taken classes in museum studies, 
which helped a lot,” said senior 
Elaina Robins. 

While preparing for the exhibit, 
“T had to format things and I am 
not used to doing that. Setting up 
is very complex and the layout is 
very calculated,” said Medina. The 
artists meticulously planned and 
calculated where to place every 
single piece in the exhibit. 

The artists use the placement of 
the artwork to catch the eye and 
draw in the audience. “Our gallery 
space is small, which makes some 





~ PHOTO COURTESY OF HARRIS DUNLAP 


Elaina Robins’ senior capstone is pictured on display at the The Juniata 
College Museum of Art. Robins characterizes her artwork as “raw.” 


things easier and others harder. I 
think that it is important to know 
how anchors work, which are the 
pieces that catch your eye. You 
want the anchors to be very power- 
ful pieces,” said Robins. 

“My pieces are too big to be in 
frames that we have here and that 
is why we have my pieces on mat 
boards. We were calling it raw, 
which is not very formal. I think 
it is very fun in some sense,” said 
Robins.“At the beginning of the 
capstone course, Monika asked 


us to make our artist goals for the 
semester. I wanted to work with in- 
teresting faces and I wanted to do 
portraits,” said Robins. 

In the exhibition, the students 
have a variety of pieces. According 
to Malewska, “A lot of the pieces 
are kind of sensual.” 

The students have to do a bit 
of writing along with their pieces. 
“The thesis is the body of work, 
but they have to supplement their 
art projects with a piece of writing. 
The supplement states what the 


artists think they have done,” said 
Malewska. This helps to express 
the ideas involved in the artwork 
to the audience. 

According to senior Michelle 
Medina, “I have been experiment- 
ing a lot this year. I have been 
working a lot with oil and canvas, 
colored pencils and graffiti.” 

“I want to experiment when I 
have Monika and other students to 
give me input,” said Medina. Me- 
dina has been using the capstone 
course to expand her knowledge 
and skills in the field of art. 

The pieces in the exhibit have 
required much thought and effort 
on the artist’s part. “I am looking at 
gender stereotypes and how sexual 
objects are used in the media and 
I am mixing patterns and images 
that are hopefully thought provok- 
ing,” said Medina. 

Senior Sara Pilchman spent the 
semester preparing clay pieces for 
the exhibit. Pilchman explained 
her pieces by stating, “I got the idea 
from the Cinderella class I took ... 
and the idea of the grotesque. This 
idea that the three step sisters are 


> see CAPSTONES page 10 





Zumba: the art of destructive looks | Artificial Intelligence 
ny this Latin craze feels sexy, 





“He went to her apartment, in- 
toxicated by the promise of the 
evening. Tom believed that this 
time, his expectations would align 
with reality.” 

This quote from the 2009 film 
“(500) Days of Summer,” a tumul- 
tuous journey of love and loss, per- 
fectly sums up my feelings about 
what I see in the mirror while do- 
ing zumba. 

For those who haven’t ventured 
to almost any fitness center or in- 
fomercial channel in the past few 
years, Zumba is a Latin-inspired 
dance workout that was formu- 
lated in Colombia in the 1990s. It 
combines salsa, flamenco, reggae, 
bhangra and even belly dancing 
into a cardio program that is ru- 
mored to burn up to 1,000 calories 
per hour. Think Hip Hop Abs™, 
south of the border. 

But more importantly, zumba 
makes you feel as “hot” as the 
temperature of the sweaty studio. 
Each kick, twist and hip gyra- 
tion is deliciously sensual, toning 
your abs to washboard perfection 
while providing new moves that 
are guaranteed to score the hottest 
dance partners at East. 

Or so I thought. 

Rewind to my first ever zumba 
class, two years ago. A local aero- 
bics instructor and friend of my 
family had just gotten certified in 
Zumba instruction, and was offer- 
ing a new class that met alternate 


Tuesdays in the basement of the 
nearest Methodist church. She 
urged me. and my sister Erin to 
try it, in light of our mutual dance 
background and youth. So far, the 
class had attracted her current fol- 
lowing of 40-something book club- 
bers and she was looking to expand 
her audience. We agreed, and went 
to our first meeting a week later. 

Upon arrival at the class, I antici- 
pated a relatively low-impact hour 
of cardio with a few elements of 
dance thrown in. What I got was a 
sizzling medley of pulsating, erotic 
rhythms, complemented with ad- 
dictively simple movement pat- 
terns. (And yes, in a church base- 
ment). While simple, the moves 
were also exhaustingly sexy, effec- 
tive in evoking a passion reminis- 
cent of their soundtrack. I broke a 
sweat within minutes. 

The DVD’s sale slogan, “party 
yourself into shape,” was surpris- 
ingly accurate — the class did feel 
like a party, in a way that made par- 
ticipants feel like taking off more 
than just calories. I had morphed 
from my ordinary self into a sul- 
try Colombian temptress, effort- 
lessly gliding, gyrating and salsa- 
ing to an invigorating paradise of 
exercise bliss. Or a mysterious 
veiled belly dancer, embracing the 
Bhangra beats almost as tightly as 
the tall, dark-skinned stranger’s 
arms that encircled her waist, her 
gaze locked into those deep liquid- 
center eyes. 

I was unstoppable. 

Just as I had almost relinquished 
the present moment in favor of this 
fantasy, the music paused and I 
caught sight of myself in the mir- 
ror: the belly-dancing temptress 
vanished, revealing a duck-footed 
teen, face flushed from exertion, 
timidly tracing a small circle with 
her hips as though stabilizing a 
fallen hula hoop. 


looks awkward 


All of my subsequent experienc- 
es with this new aerobic phenom- 
enon have been similar - the class 
follows a well-practiced teacher 
who manages to make the choreo- 
graphed sequences look effortless 
and sexy, which reassures them 
that they probably look as good 
doing it, if not close. 

Until they glimpse their awk- 
ward, fumbling reflections. 

I’ve gone to sessions with class- 
mates who have not yet shattered 
this expectation. They stand in the 
front of the pack for an unobscured 
view, maintaining eye contact with 
themselves in the mirror through- 
out the hour as though trying to 
seduce someone, or just flatter 
themselves. Some get really into 
it, even tossing their hair as they 
flail about - this makes me won- 
der if they come to class solely for 
this experience. 

It’s likely that these dancers use 
zumba for pleasure, not exercise, 
but what’s amusing is that they are 
often as clumsy and incapable as 
the rest. Each class usually has one 
or two of these, but I don’t mind — 
it’s all the more room in the back 
of the pack for me and my still- 
inept form, along with the others 
who have become enlightened to 
their awkwardness. 

For those who prefer a more 
obviously awkward way to get 
fit, there’s always yoga. Few can 
achieve the peaceful, sage-like ap- 
pearance of models on the internet, 
especially when attempting poses 
that make one look like they’re 
drowning on dry land. The fore- 
front of American yogic practice 
has begun offering relief from this 
embarrassment — namely, a new 
offering at Pure Yoga’s NYC stu- 
dio that presents everyone but the 
instructor with a blindfold. If only 
zumba could do this without actu- 
ally hurting anyone, of course. 


Effects of advancing technology in film 





Audiences have been inconsis- 
tent with their feelings towards ar- 
tificial intelligence in films. On one 
hand, self awareness in the ma- 
chines has been depicted as a threat 
in blockbuster franchises such as 
“The Matrix,” “Terminator,” “Star 
Trek” (the Borg or program called 
Moriarty), Star Wars (The Prequel 
Trilogy) and The Avengers (UI- 
tron). These representatives exist 
to either exterminate humanity 
or corrupt its biological purity by 
blurring the line between flesh and 
electronics in results that look like 
a high school student’s translation 
of an H.R. Giger painting. 

On the other hand, audiences 
have embraced characters such as 
Data, from “Star Trek: The New 
Generation,” the famous R2-D2 
and C-3P0, as well as Bishop from 
“Aliens.” I would have included 
the android from the first film, but 
he was simply following his pro- 
gramming, and cannot be blamed. 

Thus, from these franchises, 
we have what seems to be a con- 
tradicting set of images and ideas. 
But, the truth is, these opposing 
responses are what we feel when 
seeing our humanity separated into 
two clean halves. For our intents 
and purposes, I shall address these 
paradigms by the iterations that I 
(and possibly you) grew up with: 
Data and Ultron. 

In case you are unfamiliar with 
the character, Data is an android 
from the “Star Trek: The Next 
Generation.” Throughout the 
show’s seven seasons, he sought to 


become human and to fully under- 
stand what it entails. Finally, when 
the series reached the silver screen, 
he acquired it through an emotion- 
chip and matured as each film 
was released. When queried about 
why so many fans latched onto the 
character, Data’s performer Brent 
Spiner, remarked that, “he has an 
accessible personality.” 

What allows audiences to sym- 
pathize with the character is that 
he is trying to reach the perfection 
that we all seek. His misunder- 
standings of the rituals and com- 
munications in life serve as a mir- 
ror to our own; how many times 
in life have missed an opportunity 
by misunderstanding or miscom- 
munication? I will be honest: this 
past weekend I lost a once in a life 
option by being oblivious to the 
subtext in an invitation. 

In addition, Data’s search for 
meaning also causes audience to 
appreciate the beauty of their ex- 
istence. Like Data, we are one of 
a kind: we are born on this rock 
careening through space with only 
one chance to appreciate our exis- 
tence. 

We see the noblest traits in arti- 
ficial life forms such as Data: ap- 
preciating existence and wanting 
to maximize it, without compro- 
mising it; in a way, even though 
artificial intelligence runs contrary 
to religious systems, the pursuit of 
humanity through artificial intel- 
ligence is repainted version of the 
quest for spiritual purity. 

However, this sacredness to- 
wards humanity is absent in the 
next paradigm: Ultron. 

In the Avengers mythology 
(particularly the program, “Earth’s 
Mightiest Heroes”), the artificial 
intelligence known as Ultron was 
made by a scientist who mapped 
his brain patterns for intelligence 
> see AI page 10 
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10 Arts & ENTERTAINMENT 
Creating an artist-first world 
The dichotomy of fear, creating a band 


NICOLAI KUHLING 





Musicians don’t earn money 
easily. And the Internet hasn’t 
helped, either. But, even if you 
are one of those thoughtful people 
who support their favorite artists 
by buying their music instead of 
YouTube streaming or even worse: 
pirating the whole album via Rap- 
idshare or similar sites, you still 
can’t change the phenomenon of 
“musical theft.” 

Of a song that is purchased 
on iTunes or Amazon for $0.99, 
the artist only gets about $0.09 
or $0.10, according to different 
sources. On top of this, the labels 
make about $0.53, and the music 
retailer (Apple or Amazon, for ex- 
ample) pockets about $0.30. It gets 
even more dramatic: for a band 
to earn the equivalent of the U.S. 
minimum wage by streaming their 
music, a song has to be played 1.5 
million times on http://www.last. 
fm, and an unbelievable four mil- 
lion times on Spotify. 

Of course there are options that 
favor the artists a little bit more. 
The best way is to buy self-pressed 
CDs. In general, the musicians are 
better off if you purchase “real” al- 
bums, rather than individual songs, 
especially if you buy them off their 
own websites or from artist sup- 
porting music retailers like http:// 
www.cdbaby.com. Admittedly, it 
is much more convenient to use 
iTunes. A couple of clicks in your 
music player, automatic payment, 
and the new music is immediately 
integrated into your collection. 

But there’s one way to support 
your valued bands without making 
a hassle purchasing their music. 
When was the last time you went 
to a live concert? 

Going to concerts is one of my 
favorite things to do, but I still 
feel guilty about the fact that I 
can only go every once in a while, 
even though I don’t think there are 
many greater things to spend your 
money on. 

Imagine if there was no live 
music because nobody went. It 
just wouldn’t be profitable enough 
anymore, and it would be a di- 
saster. Would anyone still make 
music, apart from those 10-20 big 
players dominating the charts? Not 
only would smaller bands lose a 
way to make money, you and the 
band would lose the option to en- 
joy music in its very essence. 

Just as some people, including 
me, believe that the experience 
of great music is even greater if it 
comes from a vinyl LP, I think the 
experience is unbelievably more 
amazing if you listen to it live. 

I love live music, no matter 
whether some unknown kid plays 
in Standing Stone with just his 
voice and a guitar, or a big artist 
performs in Philadelphia’s Electric 
Factory. But whenever I’m a part 
of the audience, the happiness and 
enjoyment of the art I witness is 
distorted by the envious and very 
strong wish to be one of them; to 
be a successful musician, myself. 
Or at least to play in some random 
band, just for the hell of it. Play- 
ing music, paying your bills with 
the money you earn, meeting new 
people every day, seeing new plac- 





es regularly; it’s my dream. 

One of these things for me at 
Juniata is starting a band. Do you 
know the feeling of wanting some- 
thing so much that it would be re- 
ally bad for you if you’d fail trying 
to achieve it? That’s me and play- 
ing in a band. I looked at people I 
knew that had a band with a mix- 
ture of admiration and angry envy. 
They say if you don’t fight the 
battle, you’ve already lost it. 

So recently, I stopped losing my 
own personal “battle of the bands” 
and started meeting with one of 
my friends two to three times a 
week to play music and eventually 
start my first band. I’ve been play- 
ing music, namely guitar, since 
seven years old. I learned to play 
the classical concert guitar from 
scratch. This included learning 
to read music notes, the correct 
techniques for plucking advanced 
romantic pieces and how to take 
care of your long fingernails on 
only the right hand. Once, after a 
concert had gone well, my guitar 
teacher gifted to all of his students 
four or five little pieces of special 
fingernail sandpaper with different 
grain sizes. 

All of that was really nice and 
I always felt very elitist, but it 
didn’t teach me what I needed to 
play the kind of music that I had 
in mind when I told my parents I 
wanted to learn to play the guitar. 
It lacked intuitive playing. Playing 
old pieces fixed on paper and with 
almost no room for real creativity 
took me further and further away 
from becoming a musical artist, 
while my skills to be a musical re- 
citer became refined. 

I always envied other guitar 
players who had learned to play 
entirely self-taught; using their 
intuition and feelings. I felt guilty 
in a way, since my parents had 
paid for years of expensive les- 
sons that I dismissed as useless, 
or at least as not the right thing 
for. my purposes. On the other 
hand, those self-taught musicians 
envied me for my theoretical and 
technical education. 

It was only recently here at Ju- 
niata that I started to put these 
skills to a good use for what I had 
in mind since the beginning: being 
a cool musician. Starting to play 
with my friend, with the goal of 
a forming band in mind, inspired 
by his band and song writing ex- 
perience, I suddenly found myself 
writing songs. 

I sat in the early Sunday morn- 
ing sun under a tree on the quad, 
still very much inebriated from the 
night that just had ended. I tried to 
play “I am Sailing” on my room- 
mates guitar, but I couldn’t re- 
member the chord progression. 

I played anyway and started 
singing what came to my mind, 
until I realized that I was in the 
middle of writing a song. That 
totally threw me off, I got scared 
I might forget it again, and start- 
ed frantically writing everything 
down as best as I could. Unfortu- 
nately, I had only learned how to 
read a musical score, not how to 
compose one. 

For me, it might have been the 
new environment or the working 
with my friend, or the lingering bit 
of creative urge that the last live 
concert had sparked. Maybe, for 
some people, it just takes a while. 

Fow now, being in a band 
doesn’t seem even the least bit 
frightening anymore. 
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I am sure most of you have 
heard the phrase, “you can’t teach 
an old dog new tricks.” Well this, 
surprisingly, is not only true for 
dogs. In fact it is a true statement 
for all species of animals: Includ- 
ing humans. Now, the elderly are 
a dying breed... However, they 
still frequent our society on a daily 
basis, and given their retirement 
status they are looking for many 
things to do with their spare time. 
You can help aid them in this goal 
by providing them with alternate 
uses for their time. Let’s face it the 
elderly will likely just be happy to 
be spending time with you. I was 
unable to come up with a full ar- 
ray of uses, but with the assistance 
of the Juniata community I have 
found 8 ways to increase the hap- 
piness of the elderly. Let’s get to it. 


An Audio Book: Some might 
call this reading a book, but I went 
with the more technological ap- 
proach. I am sure many of you 
have to read things for something 
in your life, so why not ask an old- 
er person to help you, by reading 
you that book out loud. Not only 
is it great to have things read to 
you but, you might also be lucky 
enough to have one of those tal- 
ented old people that can use many 
different voices to increase your 
audio enjoyment. 


Advice: The thing about the el- 
derly is they are old. So they prob- 
ably know more than you do, so 
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How to use the elderly for fun 
ss 8 Always Appropriately Reusing People 


why not sit down and have a genu- 
ine conversation with them. It may 


‘| take some work to coax that infor- 
‘| mation out of them, but the advice 


from the wise may be more valu- 
ble than you can imagine. 


A Pillow: One of the greatest 
things about old people is that their 
muscles and bones drastically de- 
crease in size. Not only that, but for 
some reason their skin begins to re- 
vert back to its baby like form and 
becomes softer by ten-fold. These 
two characteristics combined can 
create a very soft alternative pil- 


low. This might be for the more . 


childish among us (or maybe just 
for babies...) but your grandpar- 
ent will be ecstatic for some close 
bonding time. 


Discounts! The great thing about 
being over 65 years old is you get 
things cheaper: AARP is a magi- 
cal thing. So next time you need 
to go shopping, look into bringing 
your grandparent along to snag 
the discounts you never imagined 
were possible. 


A Reverse Air Freshener: The 
shame about modem air fresheners 
is their smells can be quite over- 
whelming at times. Once you use 
too much there is no effective way 
of going back. However, with the 
jubilee of smells that the elderly 
bring, you just might be able to 
cover up that overwhelming air 
freshener scent. It is just like hav- 
ing your own blend of potpourri at 
your fingertips. 


Wal-Mart Greeters: This one 
caught me by surprise, but af- 
ter asking a couple people their 
thoughts, this one kept popping 
up. So I went to Wal-Mart, and 


turns out they were right; nothing 
could have made my experience 
better than having Debra’s smile 
and greeting me as I walked into 
Wal-Mart. 


Create Jobs: One of the worst 
parts of being old is you become 
somewhat dependent again. How- 
ever, this creates a large amount of 
jobs in our economy. Jobs ranging 
from chefs at a nursing home to 
denture designers, the fact is there 
is a plethora of jobs, to support 
the old and you can work in one 
of them. 


An Assassin: Imagine you are 
in a mall and you see an old man 
walking towards you with the aid 
of his tennis-ball-footed walker. 
As he approaches he reaches into 
his pocket, and I am willing to bet 
the last thing you would expect he 
has in there is something to assas- 
sinate you with. Of course this is 
a hypothetical situation, clearly old 
men, malls, and assassins are not 
everyday occurrences. But that is 
what makes the elderly the most 
deadly of assassins, because you 
never saw it coming. 


Some of these uses may seem 
mundane, mean, or slightly waste- 
ful, but go ahead and try them out. 
It may not be the most efficient 
uses of your, or their time, but I 
bet your grandparents will just be 
happy that you are spending time 
with them. Besides you are help- 
ing them out. As Grandpa Simp- 
son from the Simpsons once said, 
“T used to be with it, but then they 
changed what it was. Now what 
I'm with isn’t it, and what’s it 
seems weird and scary to me.” So 
help embrace the elderly for who 
they are, before “it” happens. 





How are robots going to affect our lives in the future? 


> from AI page 9 


(which, according to an article, 
will be possible in 25 years; but 
that’s for another article or col- 
umn). Ultron responded to the 
psychological imbalances in his 
creator’s mind, and sought to ful- 
fill his function: to bring order by 
exterminating humankind. 

This is a familiar trope in science 
fiction; the reason why it reappears 
so frequently is because it reminds 
us of the worst parts of humanity. 
We label the robot “evil” for trying 
to commit murder on a massive 
scale, under the pretext of creating 
order; but is that not the very func- 
tion of war? 

In addition to reminding audi- 
ences of man’s destructive im- 
pulses, robots such as Ultron and 
its relatives (Skynet, the octopus 
aliens from “The Matrix,” and the 
Borg from “Star Trek”) remind us 


another spiritual analogue: cor- 
ruption of the flesh. These robots, 
in some iteration, have incorpo- 
rated organic components into 
their systems. 

For audiences, this idea is re- 
volting and runs contrary to the 
natural order. Or, it pays lip service 
to religious tradition by seeing acts 
of evil being perpetrated through 
the (fleshy) temple of God. That’s 
why there is no attempt at re- 
programming or reasoning with 
these creatures. 

Where does that leave us? Arti- 
ficial intelligence is mankind, and 
vice versa. We are confronted with 
the best and worst parts of our- 
selves through these depictions. 
What is most interesting is that 
with our technological boom, ar- 
tificial beings will someday walk 
among us. 

And, J can tell you what the re- 
action is going to be: Evangelists 


and Conservative-minded thinkers 
will be championing the destruc- 
tion of said entities, citing cherry- 
picked sculpture, while humanists, 
scientists, and lovers of both dis- 
ciplines (such as myself), will be 
picketing, protesting, and fighting 
for acknowledgment of said rights. 

This fight against bigotry is not 
a standalone event, like Judgment 
Day in the “Terminator” series: it 
is being fought right now, for dif- 
ferent groups that have disenfran- 
chised or treated less than human. 

The analogy fits as smoothly as 
an Ethernet cable into the access 
port in the back of our computers, 
and Data’s head: the images of the 
future apocalypse as tendered by 
James Cameron or the Wachowski 
Brothers look like Saturday morn- 
ing cartoons compared to the im- 
ages associated with the rhetoric 
being sprouted by bigots under the 
shadow of the cross. 





Exhibit involved cooperation from many departments 


> from CAPSTONES page 9 


ugly because they have human 
qualities as opposed to Cinderella, 
who has no bodily functions.” 

“That idea of what’s human is 
that of secretion or fluidity. It is 
something that we are disgusted by 
and intrigued by at the same time,” 
said Pilchman. 

The pieces used in the exhibit 
express Pilchman’s ideas per- 
fectly. “I wanted to take some- 


thing solid like clay and make it 
into something that looks fluid,” 
said Pilchman. 

Pilchman’s drip clay pieces in 
the exhibit are truly masterpieces. 
“I wanted to do something that 
was dangerous, yet intriguing like 
the tentacles of octopuses, which 
are really beautiful but dangerous 
if you get caught,” said Pilchman. 
A large crowd of friends and pro- 
fessors came to support the artists 
at the exhibit. During the opening 


of the exhibit, freshman Hannah 
Hostak said, “It is really crowded 
in there, but I came to support my 
friends. I know the artists put so 
much work into the show.” 

Seeing the crowd at the exhibit 
helped to express the amount of 
support for the arts in Huntingdon 
and the Juniata College commu- 
nity. Juniata needs this continuous 
support for the art program to ex- 
pand, flourish and exemplify the 
talent of art we have on campus. 
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Splashing some truth on talking about the weather 


How this commonplace conversation starter deserves 





“How’s the weather?” 

Ever start a. conversation that 
way? If you say “no,” you’re prob- 
ably a liar. Everyone talks about 
the weather- we love it, we hate it, 
it’s not hot enough, it never stays 
around as long as we want it to- to 
hear people talk about the weather, 
you'd think they were discussing a 
soap opera romance, 

Though it’s true! People view 
the weather in the same way they 
view soap operas: as a cheap con- 
versation topic when there’s noth- 
ing good to talk about. But, maybe 
we're not giving conversations 
about weather as much credit as 
they deserve, 

Weather affects all of us. We 
notice it when it’s unusual. Take 
for example the unusually warm 
weather in early March that has 
brought in spring about three weeks 
early. Have you even thanked or 


Fat can actually be good 


The lowdown on this macronutrient 





The words “Fat Free” plaster 
candy bags and microwave snacks, 
luring many consumers into buy- 
ing products on the misconception 
that these items are healthier or less 
likely to contribute to weight gain. 
But not all fats are bad, in fact, 
some are necessary to promote 
good health. 

There are four types of dietary 
fats that can either harm or help the 
body: trans fat, saturated, monoun- 
saturated and polyunsaturated fat. 

Trans fat can be found natu- 
rally in some animal fats, however 
most of them are created during 
food processing. Food process- 
ing changes a food’s chemical ar- 
rangement, which often gives the 
foods a longer shelf life and makes 
them easier to cook with. Howev- 
er, studies have linked higher con- 
sumption of trans fat with higher 
levels of LDL (bad cholesterol) 
and lower levels of HDL (good 
cholesterol), High levels of LDL 
are a significant risk factor for car- 
diovascular disease. To avoid trans 
fats, stray away from products that 
contain “partially hydrogenated 
oils” on their labels. 

Saturated fats are those that are 
solid at room temperature and, like 
trans fats, are naturally found in 
meat and in dairy products. Satu- 
rated fat contributes to an increase 
in blood cholesterol, which again, 
increases the risk of cardiovascular 
disease and stroke. Saturated fats 
are also thought to increase an in- 
dividual’s risk of Type II diabetes. 

Monounsaturated and polyun- 
saturated fats on the other hand, 
are liquid at room temperature and 
help to lower LDL cholesterol lev- 
els in the blood, reducing the risk 


mentioned the groundhog? Almost 
every conversation I had during 
those few weeks of warmth in- 
cluded some comment about the 
bizarre change in weather. 

But weather is something that 
affects us even when we don’t no- 
tice it. Sun, rain, snow, sleet, wind 
and every other weather event all 
play important roles in shaping our 
environment and shaping our lives, 

Take rain. As college students, 
we tend to view it as a nuisance. 
No one likes to get to class sopping 
and soggy. Sure, if you know it’s 
coming, you can bring an umbrel- 
la. But if you’re like me, you don’t 
realize it’s supposed to rain until 
after you step outside in the mom- 
ing, and you may or may not be so 
close to showing up late that you 
forego the umbrella and trudge 
through the downpour. 

Despite being a nuisance, rain 
plays an incredibly important role 
in the environment and in our lives. 
Rain brings the water that makes 
plants grow. It shapes our land as 
it runs off and carries sediment 
with it, affecting soil composition 
and fertility. 

Rain can also cause great de- 





























of heart disease and stroke. Mono- 
unsaturated fats (MUFAs) also 
may help regulate blood clotting, 
as well as insulin levels, and main- 
tain control of blood sugar. MU- 
FAs can be found in nuts, seeds, 
avocadoes, extra virgin olive oil 
and olives, among many other food 
items. If you're looking at a pack- 
aged item — like peanut butter — it 
should list the amount of monoun- 
saturated or polyunsaturated fat on 
the label below “Total fats.” 

Fats are also necessary for the 
body because some vitamins 
cannot be absorbed unless fat is 
present in the diet. Vitamin E for 
instance, is an antioxidant that 
helps cancel out the effects of free 
radicals — compounds that are at- 
tributed with cell damage, cell 
death, aging and even cancer. But, 
vitamin E is fat soluble, so unless 
fat is present in your diet and body, 
your body won’t absorb vitamin E. 

Omega-6 and omega-3 are two 
other fatty acids that the body 
needs to maintain healthy func- 
tion. The American diet is dispro- 
portionate when it comes to these 
two fats. While a healthy ratio of 
omega is 4 omega-6 units to 1 
omega-3, the average American 
consumes about 16 to 1. 

The reason for this is that ome- 
ga-6 is abundant in com, and corn 
is used in a variety of food items. 
Omega-3, on the other hand, is 
found in fish like wild salmon, 
but not farmed salmon (they’re 
fed with corn feed!), walnuts, and 
wild greens. JIF also makes pea- 
nut butter with omega-3 added to 
it —and it tastes just the same as the 
regular stuff! 

When I think about food and all 
of the misconceptions out there, 
the proverb, “Believe none of what 
you see, and only half of what you 
hear,” comes to mind. So remem- 
ber that everything you hear — or 
take at face value — might not ac- 
tually be true. Fats, like everything 
in moderation, are not bad for you. 
Though, don’t take this and run 
with it: always beware of what is 
in your foods, but don’t go crazy. 


struction. Floods can wash away 
crops, cars and even homes as rag- 
ing waters engulf everything, And 
a lack of rain can be just as bad- 
crops, livestock and even people 
can be at risk when they go too 
long without any rain to bring the 
water they need for life. 

The sun is another part of what 
we think of as weather that has 
huge effects on our environment 
and our lives. We tend to think of 
the sun as a good thing when we 
don’t see enough of it, and a bad 
thing when see too much. But we 
often overlook the important roles 
the sun plays in making our world 
what it is. 

The sun, along with the rain, is 
a necessary component required to 
create life. Energy from the sun is 
used by plants to create the energy 
we and all other animals need in 
order to live. Parts of the world that 
receive a lot of sunlight, such as the 
Amazon, are teeming with all sorts 
of plants, animals and insects. This 
is the complete opposite of areas 
that receive less sunlight, such as 
the Arctic, which is relatively void 
of life. ; 

But as with water, sunlight can 


be destructive as well. Anyone 
who has fallen asleep while sun- 
bathing can tell you all about this. 
Too much time in the sun can lead 
to a nasty sunburn, or even cancer, 
in more extreme cases. 

This dual nature is present for al- 
most everything related to weather. 
The weather shapes our world and 
lives, and it can be both life-bring- 
ing and destructive. 

Despite weather’s duality, how- 
ever, one thing about it is constant: 
it is beyond our understanding and 
control. I don’t mean to say that 
we don’t understand how certain 
weather processes work, because 
people in recent times have gained 


a great understanding of weather. 


There is even some research on 
controlling the weather based on 
this understanding. 

However, we all know that even 
despite our best efforts, we still 
cannot predict the weather accu- 
rately all the time. And sometime 
certain weather events occur that 
astonish even the best meteorolo- 
gists. There are just too many vari- 
ables to take into account to ever 
completely understand the weath- 
et, or to know ahead of time what 


proper recognition 


it is going to do. 

With this in mind, maybe we 
should cut the weatherman a break. 
After all, the weather is made up 
of some powerful forces that have 
a tendency to do pretty much 
whatever they want, despite what 
the man or woman with the huge 
fake smile in front of the green 
screen says, 

It’s definitely not a job I envy. 

And maybe we should cut peo- 
ple a break when they talk about 
the weather, too. I mean, let’s 
be honest, we all do it. And why 
shouldn’t we? The weather is a 
fascinating topic that has huge im- 
pacts on all of our lives. 

So the next time you are at a 
loss for conversation, don’t rule 
the weather out. Sure, it may be 
as stale as the loaf of birdseed 
bread your mom bought and no 
one wanted to eat, but if you put 
in a little effort you can tum it into 
a sort of conversational crouton. 
Just because the weather is over- 
discussed, it doesn’t mean it’s not 
something worth talking about! 
But hey, it is one’s saving grace, 
and if you hate the Yankees, it’s a 
definite conversation starter, 


Three new stores light up town 
Huntingdon welcomed comics, a café and bargains 





Part of the charm of Hunting- 
don is that although the pace of 
life seems slower in this small 
town, things still do change. 
Two new businesses, located 
right beside each other, have 
opened downtown since this col- 
umn first ran, and major changes 
have taken place for a nearby 
café/flower shop. 

Located across from the always- 
delightful Wildflower Café, Jason 
& Michele’s Bargain & Variety is 
only a few weeks old, while Way 
Cool Comics has been around a 
little longer. Both stores and the 
café are well worth a visit if you 
like excellent _breakfast/lunch 
food, comic books or a multitude 
of used items at bargain prices. 

The Wildflower Café is highly 
regarded by residents and employ- 
ees in downtown Huntingdon. 
When I first visited as a fresh- 
man, the café had a more Internet 
coffee-bar sort of vibe, which I’m 
glad has changed to the newer, 
more vibrant windflower theme. 
The shop, located at 516 Washing- 
ton Street, offers a delicious break- 
fast and lunch menu served in a 
cozy and beautiful atmosphere. 
You can enjoy a meal here from 
8:00 am. to 4:00 p.m. Monday 
through Friday, and 8:00 a.m. to 
2:00 p.m. Saturdays. 

A very warm and friendly cou- 
ple run the combined café and 
flower shop, with an unmistakable 
touch of Italian-American hospi- 
tality. This shows through in the 
food, too: my pancake panini was 
beyond delicious, and as soon as a 
visitor at a nearby table found out 
my secret identity as the “Around 
Town” columnist, he immediately 
commented that “the Reuben is 


very good!” With wraps, sand- 
wiches, soups, salads, breakfast 
food and desserts all available, 
there’s something for everyone 
to eat. 

And there’s more to the Wild- 
flower Café than eating. The 
environment is light and appeal- 
ing, with gifts, greeting cards, 
vases and artificial flowers that 
are both displayed and on sale. A 
full flower shop occupies the back 
of the building, and I saw a large, 
ornate flower arrangement being 
taken out of the front door, likely 
for delivery. You can take in the 
ambience from high and low tables 
(with equally cozy high stools and 
chairs to match), or if the weather 
is good, you can sit at one of sever- 
al tables on the lovely patio behind 
the shop. 

On a final note, there are ample 
electrical outlets to make Wild- 
flower Café a perfect place to plug 
in your laptop and study. They of- 
fer Internet access, but you must 
ask someone working there for 
the password. And having taken a 
Security Engineering LT. course, I 
can say that this is an improvement 
over unsecured Wi-Fi. 

On the other side of Washing- 
ton Street, you find the brand-new 
secondhand store called Jason & 
Michele’s Bargain & Variety. This 
is truly a family business, so much 
so that one of the storeowners was 
in the back of the shop keeping an 
eye on two little children. The store 
stocks a large selection of speakers 
for all uses, microwaves, DVD and 
VHS videos, video games (lots of 
PS2 games, for those of you who 
still have that console), and some 
smaller equipment for hunting 
and fishing. 

They have all sorts of other 
items, as well, from dish sets to 
a vintage typewriter I was very 
tempted to buy. If these things or 
tools, bicycles, fishing rods, books 
or general electronic devices sound 
like something you need at a low 
price, this weeks-old shop is just 
what you were waiting for. 

Next door, you’ll find Way Cool 


Comics, a business that opened 
in the last couple of years. The 
store’s premise is simple: it stocks 
comic books of all sorts of differ- 
ent eras, from the newest to rare 
antique copies. Most are stored 
in long boxes, inviting shoppers to 
flip through looking for titles they 
want. Boxes are labeled for which 
are most recent, so over several 
visits, you can look through the 
entire selection without having to 
repeatedly scan the same boxes for 
anything new. : 

The shopkeeper is very knowl- 
edgeable and helpful. You can call 
the store at 814-386-2373 anytime 
they’re open, which is 12:00 p.m. 
to 5:30 p.m. Tuesday through Sat- 
urday. If you stop by and on an 
odd chance find the store closed 
when it should be open, don’t 
fret! The owner has to attend trade 
shows occasionally, and he asked 
me to pass that tidbit of informa- 
tion on to you. 

So, if you catch him on a day 
when he’s out finding more comics 
to offer for sale, by all means stop 
by another day and see what’s new; 
usually, there’s at least one box 
containing over 100 mixed comic 
books arriving weekly, spanning 
many eras of graphic novel and 
pulp fiction history. And you abso- 
lutely cannot beat the prices: two of 
my comics-fan friends have never 
stopped raving about the amaz- 
ing deals there. Having this shop a 
short walk away means there is no 
better time tbut now o rediscover 
this vibrant and inexpensive enter- 
tainment form. And you can grab 
lunch while you read! 


Directions: Walk or drive down- 
town on the street of your choice, 
turning right down 7th Street, ifnot 
before. Turn left on Washington 
Street and continue for two blocks. 
Look for Wildflower Café on your 
right and the two new stores on 
your lefi. Cheap metered paral- 
lel parking is abundant, and if you 
can’t parallel park, either walk the 
short distance or park in the lots at 
7th and Mifflin or 4th and Penn. 
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Not dancing around NCAA tournament pools 


Coaches warn athletes about consequences of participating in the March Madness ritual 


By CAMERON ANDREW 


6.45 million March Madness 
brackets were filled out on ESPN 
this year, and millions more were 
filled out in pools that required 
a fee to enter. Participating in 
NCAA Tournament pools seems 
like the norm on college campuses 
everywhere. However, the NCAA 


prohibits its student athletes 
from participating in this form of 
sports gambling. 


Head Women’s Soccer Coach 
Scott McKenzie, also Juniata’s 
NCAA compliance officer said, 
“The NCAA strictly prohib- 
its gambling, both legal and il- 
legal, that involve any sport in 
which it hosts a national champi- 
onship.” 

“You can allow any student- 
athlete to participate in a bracket 
if there is no fee to join and no 
prize,” said McKenzie. “If a 
bracket requires a fee to join, and 
if the expectation of playing the 


bracket is that you will win some- 
thing at the end, That creates a non 
compliant bracket.” 

McKenzie went on to on to say 
that brackets can be fun as long 
as the do not require a fee to join. 
Filling one out on ESPN is not a 
problem because the only reward 
is seeing your name on the top of 
a leader board. 

Because the NCAA takes 
such a firm stand on the sub- 
ject of gambling, there are 
large consequences. 

“The consequences could be 
anything from a loss of eligibility 
to anything along and up the chain 
of command in the legal process. 
You certainly could (be) looking 
at serving jail time, or being dis- 
missed from school,” said McK- 
enzie. “It really depends on what 
civil authorities are involved and to 
what extent those authorities want 
to prosecute the crime.” 

However, Juniata has only had 
one problem with gambling that 





has been brought to McKenzie’s 
attention. 

“There was a member of a team 
that started, as a fundraiser for 
Relay for Life within his team, 
a bracket for the Final Four for 
March Madness,” said McKenzie. 
“Tt was a fee driven bracket, and 
we were alerted to that and we told 
the student athlete to return all the 
money he collected and disband 
his activity with the bracket, and 
he did that voluntarily.” 

Juniata has had so few prob- 
lems because a good job is done of 
educating coaches and student-ath- 
letes to the NCAA and state laws 
about gambling. 

“We have educated our coach- 
es, and the coaches have educated 
their team with regards to the 
dangers of that,” said McKenzie. 
“T think a lot of the coaches here 
tell their kids that if it doesn’t feel 
right, then it probably isn’t.” 

This year was no different and 
Juniata’s track athletes were told 





Volleyball Confidence 
“We think we can beat anybody” 


By Dimitri Ross 


Every team has a chance to 
make their mark: from a deep 
playoff run, to an incredible upset, 
to the first ever NCAA Division 
I--men’s- volleyball champion- 
ship. This year’s team finds them- 
selves in the final category, eager 
to make their mark. 

The men’s volleyball team has 
carried themselves with a great 
deal of confidence recently and 
they feel as though they can beat 
anyone. And according to the 
scoreboard as of late, their feeling 
is sound. The men are currently 
26-9 and have just come off a 4-0 
conference win streak. 

“The guys have definitely come 
together recently. The freshmen 
have done a great job of contrib- 
uting and each class has taken on 
more responsibility at this point 
of the year. Add that to the experi- 
ence we have and I think we are 
in good shape,” said head coach 
Kevin Moore 02. 

“We think we can beat any- 
body. We are not foolish enough 
to think that we cannot be beat if 
we do not bring our A game, but if 
we play the game the way that we 
are capable of we are going to be 
a tough out for any team that faces 
us,” said senior Ben Wolff. 

That is the confidence it will 
take to be successful in the post- 
season. At this point of the year, 
everyone is playing their best so 
there is less room for error. The 
confidence they have built up 
should allow them to execute in 
those pressure situations. 

“We know we can play so 
those tight situations do not faze 
us much. Even when we mess up 
We just move on to the next play 
and put it out of our minds. That 
is probably a result of everyone’s 
individual confidence as well as 
the confidence we have in our 
teammates,” said senior John 
Almquist. Teammates agree: a lot 
of the game is mental. 

“The key for us is going to be 


focus. We cannot get too high 
after success or too low after 
struggles. We just need to stay 
solid and consistent. If we do that 
I think we can have a great deal 
of success in the postseason,” said 
sophomore Ross Madden, 

As Wolff mentioned earlier, 
the team is confident, but not ar- 
rogant. They realize that there 
are good teams out there who 
are playing their best as well. 
They have a healthy fear of 
losing that helps them keep 


66 


We think we can 
beat anybody ... if we 
play the game the 
way that we are ca- 
pable of we are going 
to be a tough out for 
any team that faces 
us.” 

-Ben Wolff, ‘12 99 


their competitive edge. That 
desire to win is what has 
pushed them to get better in prac- 
tice every day. The team believes 
that preparation is key at this point 
of the year. 

“We have been working hard 
at creating a more balanced at- 
tack. We are really dominating in 
the middle, but we would like to 
expand that. We would like to in- 
crease productivity on the left side 
as well as offensive proficiency 
from the right side. If we can do 
that we will be more balanced 
and we would put more pressure 
on the other team from all areas,” 
said Moore. 

In addition to tactically setting 
up practices, the team also has to 
physically push through them. 

“Even when practices are 
tough we push through because 
we know it will help us win. We 
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early on not to participate in March 
Madness bracket pools. 

“When coach Cutright was 
doing the team announcements 
after we stretched, like he does 
every day, he got real serious and 
said that if anyone has a bracket in 
a pool that was for money to get 
out of it right now,” said junior 
runner Vinny Smith. “I guess 
it is against NCAA regulations 
for in-season athletes to be 
in a pool for cash because 
it’s gambling.” 

To make sure his athletes knew 
he was serious, he laid out his con- 
sequences for the team. 

“Coach Cutright said that if you 
were caught with a bracket in a 
pool for cash you would be kicked 
off the team immediately,” said 
Smith. 

While no one __ protested 
the coach’s statements, some 
of the team appeared to be 
slightly disappointed. 

“Some of the team, who I 


would assume had a bracket in 
a pool for money, had looks of 
disappointment almost or some- 
thing like that,” said Smith. 
“No one protested or argued 
against it, but it was apparent that 
hearing coach Cutright say that 
was not what some people wanted 
to hear.” 

“The problem with the bracket 
is that it seems so harmless,” said 
McKenzie. “And especially in the 
one students case they were do- 
ing it for Relay for Life so they 
thought why would I get in trouble 


for doing this.” 
The NCAA cares about 
gambling because, _accord- 


ing to the official NCAA Web 
site, “sports wagering threatens 
both the well-being of  stu- 
dent athletes and the integrity 
of the game,” said McKenzie. 
“The NCAA takes it very seriously 
because they see it as a gateway 
activity that could get kids further 
into gambling.” 





There’s no place like home 
Track and field performs much better on own track 


By Curis BEALL 





You dig your feet into the start- 
ing blocks. Sweat is dripping off 
your brow as you prepare to race 
against several others. Nerves 
and excitement are both rush- 
ing through your mind and body. 
Then you hear the crowd yell: 
JU-NI-ATA. 

There’s no feeling like compet- 
ing in front of the home crowd. 
Friends, peers, and family mem- 
bers come to support an individual 
and the team alike. That gives a 
slight edge and makes the athlete 
push that much harder. 

The men’s and women’s 
track and field team com- 
peted in their annual Juniata 
Invitational on Saturday, Mar. 
24. Despite the rainy outcome of 
weather, the team showed up and 
competed very well against the op- 
posing teams. The women’s team 
placed first in the event while the 
men’s took second behind rival 
Susquehanna. 

Both men’s and women’s teams 
combined for a total of 13 first 
place finishes during the meet. 
This number far exceeded their 
previous number of first place fin- 
ishes from their last outdoor meet 
when they had three. 

The men’s team finished eighth 
and the women’s team finished 
sixth at the Dr. Jack Toms Invita- 
tional in Lynchburg, VA. 

The question now remains; does 
the team perform better at home? 
With these numbers, it is safe to 
say home field advantage does in 
fact exist. 

Junior Justin Clapper helped the 
track and field team with three of 
their 13 first place finishes. He fin- 
ished first in the discus, the ham- 
mer and the pole vault. 

“I think there is an added boost 
when you compete at home. You 
have your friends and family mem- 
bers there cheering you on and that 
really does go a long way,” Clap- 
per said. “You want to do well for 
them and it gives you more of an 
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Eli Murphy ‘15 (far right) competes against Susquehanna the men’s track 
& field’s annual Juniata Invitational on Saturday, Mar. 24. 


incentive to go out there and win. 
Even though it was raining, it was 
pretty cool to see people come out 
and cheer us on.” 

Senior Jack Iosue is known 
as one of the nation’s top javelin 
throwers. He was one of the only 
members of the track and field 
team to place first in his respected 
event in Lynchburg. 

“Even though I didn’t place first 
again, I still felt more comfortable 
throwing since we were at home. I 
felt as though it was easier for me 
to go out there and do my event. 
I did well enough to place second, 
and I do think being at home had 
a lot to do with it,” Iosue said. “It 
was raining a little but there was 


still a pretty good turn out for 
the meet. There was more sup- 
port from friends in the rain than 
we normally get because we are 
only home once a year. There is 
definitely a home field advantage 
aspect in all of sports. Track and 
field are no exception to this, even 
though it is primarily an individual 
sport.” 

Senior Ceth Parker helped the 
track and field team with a first 
place finish in the 3000m run. It 
was his first gold of the outdoor 
season. 

“It’s nice to have people sup- 
port you. I run a long race, so they 
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By Tuomas Eck 


Trees are budding, the sun is 
beginning to peak its head through 
the clouds and there is a hint of re- 
lief from winter’s chill air. Spring 
is here again. 

With the changing of the season, 
comes the return of spring sports. 
After training all winter and pre- 
paring for play, the spring athletes 
of Juniata College are finally tak- 
ing their games to the track, field 
and court on College Hill. 

With a variety of teams playing 
multiple home contests, it may be 
hard for fans of Juniata athletics 
to decide which games or matches 
to watch. Have no fear; this article 
will serve as your guide to the five 
sporting events you should attend- 
ed this spring. 

Having started their season in 
January, men’s volleyball has seen 
their season bridge winter and 
spring. The squad has endured a 
season of adversity, overcoming 
injuries and a brand new schedule 
to post an impressive record of 26- 
9. On April 7, the team will play 
their last home game of the season 
against Division I Sacred Heart. 


Even though it does not affect 
their standing in making playoffs, 
this match can serve as a barom- 
eter for the team moving forward. 
“To beat a Division I program 
shows that we are capable of com- 
peting with those kind of schools,” 
said senior setter Mike Kraft. 

The match takes place over Eas- 
ter weekend when many students 
will he headed home. However, for 
those hanging around campus, this 
is a great chance to see the team 
tune up before the Continental 
Volleyball Conference champion- 
ships. “It is our last final chance 
in 2012 to really show who we are 
and what we got before the (CVC) 
tournament,” said Kraft. 

The match is scheduled to start 
at 1 p.m. in the main gym of the 
Kennedy Sports & Recreation 
Center. 

For fans of America’s favorite 
pastime, baseball season is back in 
full swing. Juniata’s squad has nine 
home games remaining but per- 
haps none will be more important 
than the final weekend of the sea- 
son. From April 28-29, the Eagles 
will take on bitter rival Susquehan- 
na in a crucial three game series. 
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The close proximity of the 
schools has helped fuel the ri- 
valry between the two ball clubs. 
“Susquehanna happens to be right 
down the road. They are not too 
far away compared to the other 
schools (in the Landmark Confer- 
ence),” said senior outfielder Matt 
Fritz. 

In the past couple of years, this 
series has helped determine who 
will move on to postseason play. 
“Tt usually always comes down to 
a big series with (Susquehanna). 
The winner usually goes on to the 
playoffs. It is always close. They 
are always fight to the end type of 
games,” said Fritz. 

Saturday the 28th features a 
double header with first pitch of 
game one scheduled for 1 p.m. 
Sunday the 29th will have the 
teams playing one game, with first 
pitch slated for 12 p.m. All three 
games will be played at Landgdon- 
Goodale Field. 

Juniata women’s tennis will play 
one of their most important match- 
es of the season when they take on 
Drew the Saturday of Easter week- 
end. Picked to finish last in the 
preseason poll, the Eagles look to 
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Whatto watch for as the sports year winds down 
Must see events this spring in volleyball, baseball, tennis, softball, track and field 


prove their doubters wrong. 

“We have a very good chance of 
beating them this year. They have a 
very good team but with the group 
of girls we have this year, we can 
show them a good fight,” said se- 
nior Hilary Walsh. 

Walsh discusses how the team 
welcomes fan and student support. 
“T know that personally, I play bet- 
ter when I have support and people 
are cheering,” said Walsh. 

The match is scheduled to start 
April 7 at 1 p.m. Even though it is 
going on at the same time as the 
men’s volleyball match against Sa- 
cred Heart, don’t worry, the courts 
are located just outside of KSRC, 
making it easy to see parts of 
both contests. 

Much like baseball, Juniata 
softball plays an important double 
header at home against Susque- 
hanna on Saturday April 14. The 
squad will look to avenge getting 
swept by the Crusaders last year. 
After winning only three games 
last year, the 2012 squad has al- 
ready posted eight wins, so you 
definitely don’t want to miss wit- 
nessing their success live. 

First pitch for game one of the 


double header is scheduled for 1 
p.n. 

Finally, for those supporters of 
Juniata athletics who like to take 
to the road, the perfect opportunity 
may come April 28-29 at Mora- 
vian College, where the Landmark 
Conference track and field cham- 
pionships will be held. Both Ju- 
niata’s men’s and women’s teams 
will be competing. 

For some students and support- 
ers, the three and a half hour trip 
may be daunting, but those com- 
peting see it as being worth it. “We 
have a lot of really good athletes 
right now who could possibly 
break records,” said senior wom- 
en’s team member Mary Howser. 

Howser also mentions that the 
meet is very unpredictable. “Tt is 
the Landmark meet. Pretty much 
anything can happen ... it is almost 
always up in the air,” said Howser. 

No matter your sport of choice, 
these five events will give you 
your fill of Juniata athletics this 
spring. However, they are just the 
tip of the iceberg. There are many 
other home games and matches be- 
ing hosted by the sports teams of 
Juniata. For a complete listing, go 
to www.juniatasports.net. 





Team struggles with injuries 


Basbeall looking to reverse fortunes as schedule relents 


By Warp UDINSKI 


When it rains it poors. 

Such has been the case for the 
baseball team as they have re- 
cently lost their last eight confer- 
ence games and are now 1-8 in the 
Landmark. The team is working 
towards turning the season around 
and getting back on a win streak. 

The squad started their season 
at an invitational tournament in 
Florida. “We were 5-4 coming 
out of Florida,” head coach Jesse 


Leonard said. “We had -played. 


some nationally recognized and 
even ranked teams and we were 
right with them step for step. 
So we know the level that we 
can play at, we just need to put 
everything together.” 

After getting off to a 6-5 start, 
the team has ost 10 of their last 
13 games and dropped to a record 
of 9-15. They have been working 
hard to get back to where they need 
to be. 

“We are going to revisit some of 
our fundamentals. The conference 
pitchers tend to be pretty good. So 
we have been working on a lot of 
hitting in practice,” Leonard said. 

“We have also been walking too 
many guys. Then when they do 
get on base we are making some 
errors. Unfortunately the mistakes 
have been compounding on us.” 

The team has also been dealt 
with some key injuries this year 
which have proven to be a large 
obstacle to overcome. Ace pitcher 
Matt Regan is injured and done 
for the season. Sophomore catch- 
er Dan Gray missed a couple of 
games with a separated shoulder, 
but hopes to return soon. 

“Because of our small pitching 
staff, the loss of Regan hurt us a 
good bit. Give credit to the bull- 
pen because some of them have 
stepped up and started who would 
not normally be expected to,” 
Leonard said. 

Sophomore pitcher Ryan Mor- 


rison feels that the loss of Regan 
was felt more than just on the field. 
“Losing Regan was big because he 
was not only our ace, but he was 
our mentor on the pitching staff,” 
Morrison said. 

Due to the injuries, some players 
have had to step in and make up for 
lost production. 

“Dan was hitting really well for 
us at well over .400. Brad Medel- 
lin and Joe Sforza are pretty good 
hitters that have stepped up so far,” 
Morrison said. 

The team is please to get sopho- 
more Dan Gray back. Gray was a 
catcher to start the season, but in- 
jury has prevented him from being 
able to throw. 

He will assume the designated 
hitter role as a result, which will 
limit the flexibility Leonard has 
with the lineup. 

The lineup is not the only 
part of the team to be disrupted 
by injuries. 

“We are a little short staffed with 
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pitchers,” Leonard said. “We are 
still piecing things together with 
the pitching staff, but some more 
arms would be nice.” 

“As a pitching staff, Chris 
Fulton and Will Hoffman have 
stepped up to help fill the void for 
Regan,” sophomore infielder Brad 
Medellin said. 

“We need to work hard at prac- 
tice and eliminate the mistakes that 
happened over and over again.” 

With injuries and a new coach, 
tadjustments need to be made. 

“We have been missing team 
chemistry for the most part. We 
got a new coach and a lot of things 
have changed with regulations, but 
in my opinion, we need to come to- 
gether as a team to succeed,” Mor- 
rison said. 

The team remains optimistic 
about the rest of the season. 

“T think that we are going to just 
keep swinging.” Leonard said. 

“Baseball is a streaky game. Hit- 
ters go on streaks, pitchers go on 
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Sophomore Joe Sforza pitches a complete game against Mount Aloysius dur- 
ing the first game of their doubleheader on April 3, 2012 to recored the win. 


streaks. When one person makes 
an error they tend to come in 
pairs,” Leonard said. 

“Tf we just get back to basics 
and put together a solid game then 
I think we will be ok.” 

The team has been dealt with 
some stiff conference competi- 
tion so far, but hope to turn things 
around when they travel to Drew 
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this weekend for their next confer- 
enice series. 

The Eagles did manage to get 
two wins Tuesday against Mt. 
Aloysius and hope they can carry 
that momentum to the weekned. 

“We need to win every series 
from here on out,” Morrison said. 
“We are going to play hard every 
game and give it all we got.” 


Anita Roseborough 


and Jim Colbert 
Sat. April14 7:00-10:00Pm 


Anita Roseborough is an acoustic guitarist/singer 
performing as a solo artist and a group vocalist. Anita 
plays a blend of cover music from the past five 
decades with a focus on contemporary folk-rock. 
wiww.arosehorough webs.com 
Having hints of acoustic rock, alternative country, folk 
and rhythm and blues, Jim Colbert has been active in 
numerous regional musical events and organizations 
in central Pennsylvania, and serves as a Folk Show DJ 
on our local public radio station, WPSU. 


www Jimecolbertmusiccom 
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Top: Stephen Park ‘15 competes in the 3000 meter steeplechase on Sat- 
urday, Mar. 24 to help his team to a second place finish. The women came 
in first. Bottom: Evelyn Edwards ‘14 competes in 4x100 meter relay. 


Track continues success 
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may-not cheer every lap but it’s 
still good to know they are there 
to support you. That helps out a 
lot,” Parker said. “I run a gruel- 
ing race, so when it comes down 
to the final laps, having people 
there cheering for you gives you 
the added push to finish as well as 
you can. It was my first place fin- 
ish this outdoor season and that 
gives you some momentum for the 
upcoming meets.” 

Last Saturday, March 31, the 
track and field took place in the 
Jim Taylor Invitational in Se- 
linsgrove, PA. The track and 
field teams were led by first 
place finishes by Parker in the 
5000m run, Junior Angela Shaf- 


fer with the high jump, and Senior 
Nicholas Bauer in the long jump. 
Besides their first place finishes, 
there were no other members 
of the team to place first in their 
respected events despite their 
good efforts. 

So in both of their events away 
from the school, the team com- 
bined for a total of six first place 
finishes. In one event at home, 
they more than doubled that num- 
ber of first place: finishes. The 
numbers do not lic. The team 
performed better with their home 
field advantage. 

The track and field team will be 
competing this Saturday, Apr. 7, in 
the Goucher Invitational in Tow- 
son, MD. This event will be held at 
Goucher College. 





Volleyball team meshing 
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cannot take breaks because the 
other teams are working too. We 
are too close to the finish line 
to slow up. We might as well go 
ahead and sprint through it as hard 
as we can,” said Madden. 

The entire team shares that 
sentiment. They all want to give 
everything as this season winds 
down. They are also enjoying the 
ride though. This is the last go- 
around for the seniors so they are 
really cherishing every moment. 

“This has been: a _ very 
memorable season. We have 
had many struggles, but the 
camaraderie has helped us keep 
pushing forward. The best mo- 
ment this year for me happened 
just prior to spring break. That 
was the time where I believe we 
finally meshed as a team. I hone 
stly think it was perfect timing,” 
said Wolff. 


“I cannot pick one most 
memorable moment from this 
year just because the whole 
thing feels so surreal. These four 
years flew by faster than I could 
have ever imagined. It has been 
tough, but I would not trade this 
experience for anything in the 
world. Luckily the experience is 
not over yet. We still have some- 
thing to play for and we are going 
to go after it with everything we 
have,” said Almquist. 

The team took a step toward 
that goal by going 3-0 this past 
weekend against conference oppo- 
nents. With the confidence, work 
ethic, and chemistry they have go- 
ing for them right now the team 
poses a huge threat to any oppo- 
nent. 

They will look to finish out the 
regular season strong and keep the 
momentum going into the postsea- 
son on Saturday, April 7 against 
Sacred Heart, 
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Tennis hopes for turnaround 
Lack of experience plagues coach’s debut season 


By Rog Scaurz 





Every season has ups and 
downs, new challenges to face 
and roadblocks that must be taken 
head on. All of these elements 
come together to help create 
tough, tested teams, which is just 
what the men’s and women’s ten- 
nis team are. 

Each program has experienced 
many challenges this season, in- 
cluding tough opponents, player 
inexperience and different play- 
ing conditions during the start of 
their season. 

“One of the biggest struggles 
we face is our lack of experience,” 
said sophomore Elliott Perow. 
“We are a very young team going 
against guys that have a couple 
more years under their belt,” said 
Perow. Another form of inexperi- 
ence the teams have had to face 
comes from playing conditions 
thus far. 

“This was the first time in the 
spring season that the team got to 
practice and play outside, so we 


all had to adjust to the different 
setting,” said senior Hilary Walsh, 
when speaking of their play over 
spring break. 

While lack of experience may 
factor into the mix, the teams 
are also adjusting to a new head 
coach, which on the whole has 
been a positive adjustment. 

“Tt is always a bit of a challenge 
adapting to a new coach’s style of 
teaching and practices. Overall, 
the team has adjusted well and 
has forged a great relationship 
with our new coach,” said Walsh. 

“Our new coach has us playing 
with more energy and gives us 
valuable tips so we can go after 
every team we face,” said Perow. 

With this determined attitude 
and excited first-year head coach, 
the tennis teams both held high 
expectations as they entered this 
year’s spring season. 

“At the beginning of the sea- 
son, we determined our goal was 
to make it to the Landmark Con- 
ference playoffs,” said Perow. 

In a preseason poll, Landmark 


coaches predicted that the men’s 
team would finish fifth while the 
women’s team would finish last, 
making the team’s goal attainable, 
but challenging. 

“T think that we all really want 
to prove them wrong and show 
that we are a team that is capa- 
ble of winning tough matches,” 


. said Walsh. 


In addition to a positive attitude, 
the teams have also developed a 
great work ethic this season to try 
and attain their goals. 

“The biggest difference I think 
is that the team seems to be re- 
ally dedicated to the goal and con- 
stantly striving to get better,” said 
Perow. 

“This season we have a great 
group dynamic between all of the 
girls. We are all focused on work- 
ing hard and playing our best. Our 
team this year is also very young 
adding a lot of energy and motiva- 
tion to the team,” said Walsh. 

The women’s team is cur- 
rently 5-5, while the men sit at 6-7 
overall. 





Adjustments working wonders 
Despite losing record, softball team improving 


By Ros Scaurz 


In sports, as in life, you live and 
you learn. And after posting a re- 
cord of 3-27 last season, Juniata’s 
softball team has clearly learned 
quite a bit. This year’s squad has 
made some changes for the better 
and is reaping the benefits on the 
scoreboard, as they currently sit at 
8-12. 

Some of these changes includ- 
ed lineup switches, focusing on 
discipline and emphasizing team- 
work. 

“There were a couple chang- 
es made to the team during the 
off-season like moving Erin 
Francis from right field to short 
stop,” said sophomore pitcher, 
Kelsea Decker. 

“We also moved Steph Frith 
from center field in to play sec- 
ond base. These changes gave us 
a strong defense and it has lead to 
our success so far this season,” 
said Decker. 

Position changes are not the 
only adjustment the women’s 
softball team has made in order to 
gain success. 

The girls have also focused on 
plate discipline and improving 
their teamwork. 

“The biggest difference from 
this season so far compared to 
last, was how well we work to- 
gether as a team and how we are 
all working towards a common 
goal, which is to improve overall 
and to win games,” said Decker. 

In addition to focusing on over- 
all chemistry and cohesion, the 
team broke down the game and 
looked at it more tactically. 

“We also changed our approach 
to hitting this year. We began tak- 
ing and looking at more pitches in 
practice in order to become more 
disciplined at the plate during a 
game,” said Decker. 

The changes and overall new 
feel to the team have players and 
fans holding high hopes for the 
season after the already success- 
ful start. 


“The goal for the team this year 
is to work together as a unit and to 
win games. We also hope to go 
to the Landmark Conference tour- 
nament this year and to improve 
our record from last year overall,” 
said Decker. 

Regardless of how the team fin- 
ishes, they realize that they have 
achieved success just by the large 
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Top: Kelsea Decker ‘14 pitches against Penn State Harrisburg on Tuesday, 


Mar. 20. The Eagles’ eight wins already exceeds their three last season. 
Bottom: Erin Francis ‘12 helps Juniata move past Penn State Harrisburg. 


improvements they have made 
this season compared to last. The 
fans too, echo this belief. 

“They’ve played and partici- 
pated with integrity and to the 
best of their ability. A champion- 
ship or title would be nice to have 
but that isn’t the only thing that 
defines a successful season,” said 
senior Tine Guldbrand. 











You thought you were get- 
ting a good nights sleep, so you 
could quit taking those naps. 
Unfortunately, you'll forget 
about that assignment for your 
8 AM. A hurried paper is in 
your future. 


A “Good” 
9 Hours: 

You finally got your 9 hours, 
you feel refreshed and ready 
to go. Everyone said it would 
be impossible, but you proved 
them wrong! A great day is in 
your future. 


Sleep Horoscopes 


Foreseen by local prophets Brea Neri and Miya Williams 


Going to Bed 
Late: 


You sleep mostly because 
you feel like it’s socially ex- 
pected of you not to be awake 
all night. Plus, you figure you 
should sleep before class to 
do well. It’s never enough. A 
heavenly gift is in your future: 
anap. 


A “Rough” 
9 Hours: 

You finally got your 9 hours, 
you feel like you didn’t even 
sleep. You're used to only get- 
ting 4 hours and downing a 5 
hour energy. You'll decide to 
skip your classes. A relaxing 
day is in your future. 






No sleep: | 


While everyone keeps telling 
you to give up and go to bed, 
you stay up all night and finish 
that 10 page paper. You even 
finish in time for breakfast. A 
hearty Baker breakfast is in 
your future. 





Domestic Disputes and Cacti 


By MarTHA CARPENTER 


My roommate and I are in a con- 
stant state of banter. I am not. sure 
how other roomy companions deal 
with the ever increasing tensions 
of college life, but somehow my 
roommate and I have gotten into a 
weird habit of morning-time jocu- 
larity. Although, as time has gone 
on it has gotten more and more 
difficult to discern where the jok- 
ing ends and the hating begins. 
For example: 

At the beginning of the year 
my roommate adopted three cacti, 
which we promptly named and 
welcomed into our small but hap- 
py family. Not three weeks in to 
this semester we lost Esperanza, 
a beautiful young cactus that did 
not deserve such a fate, to be sure. 
However, since that day I think my 
roommate has harbored some kind 
of resentment towards me. Some- 
thing about not keeping these 
blinds open so that they could 
get sunlight. 

“Martha! I have told you and 
told you, keep these blinds open or 
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the cacti will die!” 

It must be the tonality because 
all I can hear is: 

“Wah, wah, wah, cacti, waaah.” 

You know, that voice your par- 
ents use when there is something 
dire that needs be done, and you 
have no idea what they are saying 
because Facebook is forcing you 
to read all of its glory. 

So I nod and say “yeah, yeah, 
cacti, blinds, sure thing.” 

I never realized that having a 
roommate is a lot like what I imag- 
ine marriage to be. So in a way it is 
preparing us for what is to come. 

Sometimes my roommate will 
ask me questions like “What is 
the meaning of life?” or “Why are 
people the way they are?” As if I 
have some grand answer to all the 
mysteries in the universe. 

“T don’t know.” 

I will reply and then I am in- 
stantly pelted with stuffed animals. 

“Do better!” She will scream for 
no reason. 

Women are insane, I tell you. 
These questions cannot be an- 


swered I try to explain, but there 
is no buying it. I am an ungrate- 
ful, slob, all I do is throw clothes 
all over the place and stare out the 
window looking stupidly pensive. 
This is apparently just not good 
enough for her. 

The point being, roommates are 
funny things, and if they were we 
would be a gazillion times more 
lonely in our day to day grind. 
Who cares if they make messes 
or throw things, they are a person 
to go back to, a person to sit down 
to a cuppa tea with. They are also 
someone to do your dishes, if you 
leave them out long enough. . 

So, give your roommate a hug, 
tell them you appreciate them, 
even if they nag and tell you to 
pick up your mess and ask you to 
please not leave have eaten bowls 
of oatmeal out. They are your fam- 
ily for this short bit of time, and for 
the most part they are pretty great. 
Getting along and compromise 
isn’t so hard that you can’t appre- 
ciate the person through their idio- 
syncrasies. 
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Public Safety keeping campus out of harm’s way 





Juniata officers provide students with friendly advice eye 29 years of experience 


By Kayct NELSON 


Juniata College Public Safety 
ensures the security of the student 
body on and off campus. Officers’ 
extensive training allows them to 
utilize their policing abilities and 
be a friendly face for students 
on campus. 

Sworn Juniata police officers 
receive their authority from Act 
501 of the Pennsylvania Consoli- 
dated Statutes. Act 501 gives offi- 
cers in private organizations their 
policing power. 

Timothy Hughes has been an of- 
ficer at Juniata for 16 years. He is 
Act 235 and 120 certified as a mu- 
nicipal police officer. Before Juni- 
ata, he attended Indiana University 
of Pennsylvania for five months of 
municipal police academy. 

Act 235 entails the training of 
lethal weapons. Lethal weapon 
certification is mandatory for all 
privately employed persons who 
utilize any type of lethal weapon. 

“Officers only have to be certi- 
fied in Act 235 every five years, but 
we are consistent with our firearm 
training every year. We feel like it 
is necessary to constantly train of- 
ficers even though it is rare for us 
to unholster a weapon,” said Jesse 
Leonard, director of public safety. 

Under Pennsylvania Act 120, 
any person employed as a mu- 
nicipal police officer is required 
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Juniata Public Safety officers Tim Hughes and Mike Miles make their rounds, walking through Sherwood. All 
JCPS officers go through extensive training to make sure that they can make Juniata as safe and friendly a 


campus as possible. 


‘to complete a 785.5 hour course 


of instruction covering all areas 
of police work. Upon completion 
of the program, individuals are 
eligible to work as a Pennsylvania 
police officer. 

“T am the patrol supervisor for 


the two to ten shift. The shift en- 
tails completing the day to day 
shift operations of handling any 
calls and assisting students. This 
includes vehicle lockouts, jump 
starts to cars and regular patrols to 
make sure everything is safe and 


secure,” said Hughes. 

Michael Miles has been at the 
College for 13 years and is Act 
235 certified. Before Juniata, he 
became certified with 30 hours of 
lethal weapons training at the Har- 
risburg Area Community College. 


“T am a patrol officer for the two 
to ten shift. I oversee the day to 
day operations and work in con- 
junction with Tim. This has been 
the best job I have ever had student 
wise. I really enjoy the interaction 
with faculty, staff and students,” 
said Miles. 

Additional training includes 
first aid, handcuff, automated 
external defibrillators, cardio- 
pulmonary resuscitation and 
OleoresinCapsicumA erosol(OCAT- 
pepper spray). 

“We have a lot of training. 
An officer only has to be trained 
once in their lifetime to operate 
pepper spray. However, we have 
training once every two years,” 
said Hughes. “Officers also have 
a ton of gun training. Everyone 
must pass a qualifications shoot 
once a year. The entire depart- 
ment has to shoot and reach a 
qualifying score.” 

Officers must also complete 
training in communication. Media- 
tion tactics and training are used by 
every officer. 

“We learn verbal judo. It is a 
mediation technique but catered 
more towards law enforcement. 
Nine times out of ten someone has 
already tried to mediate a situation. 
When that does not work, our ad- 
ditional level of training can dees- 
calate the situation fairly quickly,” 


> see JCPD page 3 





Longest tenured professor | Acceptance Rates 


Dr. Paul Schettler serving Juniata since fall of 1967 


By DIANE NGUYEN 


Dr. Paul Schettler, Charles A. 
Dana Professor, is the longest 
tenured professor with 45 years 
of teaching experience at Juniata 
College. Although he is currently 
on sabbatical for the 2011-2012 
academic school year, he returns to 
Juniata College for a brief time for 
the Juniata Chemistry Department 
Symposium. 

Schettler’s interest in chemis- 
try began at a young age. “My 
mother was very much a natu- 
ralist, and she was also a gar- 
dener. I remember when I was 
age two or three, she would say, 
‘Hey! Come on out and look at 
this bug and look at the way it be- 
haves.’ She was into the psychol- 
ogy of insects,” said Schettler. He 
recalls borrowing as many books 
as he could on insects at the Salt 
Lake City Public Library. 

“Pretty soon, I ran out. Even 
public libraries don’t have lots of 
books on insects. So, I was pok- 


ing around in my basement, and I 
found two books from my father’s 
high school education. One was 
‘Introduction to Physics’ and the 
other was ‘Introduction to Chem- 
istry.” 

“T started with the physics. 
Too much math. Couldn’t un- 
derstand it. But I could read the 
chemistry. So by the time I was 
finished in the fourth grade, 

I had read and totally memorized 
my father’s chemistry textbook 
and was well on my way to going 
through all of the chemistry books 
at the Salt Lake City Public Li- 
brary,” said Schettler, He has since 
then developed a strong enthusi- 
asm for the subject. 

Schettler did his undergraduate 
work at the University of Utah and 
received his Ph.D. at Yale Univer- 
sity. “I think I knew by the time I 
was in graduate school that what I 
wanted to do was academic work, 
and it was just a matter of how 
much research and how much 
teaching.” 


While working on his post- 
doctorate at Antioch College 
in Ohio, Schettler had put an 
advertisement in the news, 

to which Dale Wampler from 
the College had responded. “Dale 
Wampler talked to me about an 
open position, so I came here and 
was totally entranced,” said Schet- 
tler. 

Schettler started teaching at the 
College in the fall of 1967. Since 
then, he has remained an important 
member of the chemistry depart- 
ment. 

“He is so involved here and such 
a part of the chemistry department 
that I really can’t imagine not see- 
ing him here,” said senior Sean 
Oswald. 

“['m very grateful for having 
him here,” said senior Katerina 
Korch, 

During his 45 years at the Col- 
lege, Schettler has taught differ- 
ent courses ranging from physical 


> see TENURE page 4 


Seniors heading to graduate school 


By Patrick McEvoy 


Over the past few years, stu- 
dents from Juniata have had great 
success in the admittance to vari- 
ous graduate schools across the 
country. Most recently, acceptance 
rates have appeared to be quite 
high as well as consistent. 

Many students studying within 
the health professions, physics and 
chemistry departments in particu- 
lar have been accepted to graduate 
school through Juniata’s resources. 

Graduate schools are very com- 
petitive because of the limited 
amount of students they can ac- 
cept. 

“The majority of students ap- 
plying are applying to top-tier 
chemistry graduate programs and 
therefore they have to be very 
competitive to get a spot,” said Dr. 
Richard Hark, chemistry depart- 
ment chair. 

“We have a rigorous program 
and we have admittedly a well- 
deserved reputation for producing 


students who succeed at graduate 
school,” said Hark. 

Of the 12 students that applied to 
graduate programs from the chem- 
istry department, 11 have been ac- 
cepted with the final student wait- 
ing for his or her schools’ verdict. 

Graduate schools in chem- 
istry look at many aspects of 
an individual’s application be- 
fore coming to a conclusion. 
“They look at not only your grades 
for chemistry and whether or not 
you have been involved with sci- 
ence outreach in the community,” 
said senior Katerina Korch. 

“From year to year some pro- 
grams will accept more or less 
students depending on funding and 
other factors,” said Hark. 

Different schools are looking 
for different features within their 
applicants. Students must look at 
what their requirements are now 
and what they look for in an ap- 
plication. 

Students applying for programs 
> see GRAD SCHOOL page 5 
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Seniors give back to Juniata 
Picnic area, shrubs, emblem gifted by Class of 2012 


By Gavin EDGERTON 





The Juniata College Class of 
2012 will donate shrubs shaped 
to spell out Juniata, a new Juniata 
College emblem and a picnic area 
as their senior class gifts. 

According to Class of 2012 
Treasurer Jared Clark, the picnic 
pavilion will be the most popular. 
“Our big gift is the picnic area 
behind Cloister. Our vision for 
it is like the East pavilion. We 
are thinking about putting a fire 
pit in there and lights so people 
can study late. It should get a lot 
of use.” 

Vice President Elizabeth Ber- 
nardo said, “Out of the three se- 
nior gifts chosen my, favorite is 
the outdoor picnic area. I love be- 
ing outside and when the weather 
is nice that’s all I want to do. “ 

I don’t want to be stuck in 
Muddy or Baker. They’re crowd- 
ed anyways so this is a great way 
to eat outside at a place with nice 
chairs and tables,” said Bernardo. 

According to Bernardo, the gifts 
this year will increase the beauty 
on campus. “The old emblem or 
seal is chipping and looks bad. 
The new emblem is going to have 
a Plexiglas cover and be bronze, 
gold and blue. 

“We want to make it match the 
eagle statue out by Cloister. The 
shrubs are going to really compli- 
ment the turf we are getting in the 
stadium as well,” said Bernardo. 

Clark and Bernardo both like the 
senior gifts; however, Clark would 
have preferred to renovate Café a 
La Carte in BAC as the class gift. 

Senior Meagan  Schneider- 
man agreed with Clark and Ber- 
nardo. “I like the picnic area 
best out of the three that our 
class voted for. I originally voted 
for the renovation of Café a La 
Carte but since that wasn’t the one 
chosen the picnic area is the best.” 

According to Bernardo, she did 
not vote for Café a La Carte be- 
cause she wants to be able to see 
the Class of 2012 gifts by early 


next year. Bernardo said, “The café 
in BAC is going to be a long reno- 
vating process but hopefully by 
next year’s homecoming we will 
have our three gifts set up.” 

Not all of the graduating class 
of 2012 is happy with the final 
decision for class gifts. Bernardo 
said, “There have been some peo- 
ple who ask to not be contacted 
because they are not interested 


in donating because of the gifts 


66 


It’s all about leaving 
our legacy and getting 
your name on a gift is 

a great way to do it. 

-Vice President Eliza- 

beth Bernardo 


99 
we chose.” 


“There are people that voice 
their opinions that they don’t like 
it but that’s anything you vote on. 
Not everyone is going to be happy 
with it,” said Clark. 

While Schneiderman is pleased 
with this year class gift she is not 
a fan of the Class of 2011’s gift, 
which is the clock, located in 
the quad. 

“Tt just doesn’t fit in with the 
campus. It looks nice but I think 
money could have gone to other 
places and the clock clashes with 
the look of the campus,” Schnei- 
derman said. 

According to Bemardo. she 
originally did not like the Class 
of 2011 gift, however her feelings 
have changed. 

“After going through the pro- 
cess and getting the backlash from 
people who did not necessar- 
ily like our choice of senior gifts 
I appreciate the clock a lot more,” 
said Bernardo. 

Clark admitted the voting 
turnout was not as high as he 


expected. Clark said, “Around 
200 to 250 people voted out of a 
class of 367. It was disappointing 
but it was difficult to get people 
to respond to emails. I thought 
they’d be more interested in their 
class gifts.” 

Bernardo said the process 
of choosing the class gifts 
was difficult. “We sent out 

an email to poll the senior class 
to find out what they would like. 
Then we pulled out the serious 
ideas because we got a bunch 
of jokes.” 

According to Bemardo, 
“From that list which was about 
ten ideas we asked President 
Kepple what he would like to 
see and what is feasible under 
our budget. We further narrowed 
down the list and then sent out an- 
other email to get a final verdict on 
class gifts.” 

According to Clark the most 
popular gift is the picnic area be- 
hind Cloister. 

“When we asked students what 
they wanted many responded with 
a picnic area so once we heard a 
solid group of people voice that 
we figured out a spot to put it,” 
said Clark. 

Fundraising was very successful 
this year. “We’ve raised $40,000 
this year and previous years raised 


around $30,000. We reached our 


goal which was great, we’ve re- 
ally stepped it up. The fundraisers 
were great.” 

“My favorite fundraiser is celeb- 
rity bartender at Memories. We get 
to create our own drinks and Mem- 


ories will give us some proceeds. I . 


think everyone had a good time,” 
said Clark. 

Bernardo said class gifts are an 
important part of the graduation 
process. 

According to Bernardo, “We 
have different donor levels and 
students get their names on th 
e gifts if they reached.a certain ma- 
triculation fee. It’s all about leaving 
our legacy and getting your name 
on a gift is a great way to do it.” 
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Seniors Alex Olthoff, Maggie Albright, Chesney Richter, Marcin Jaroszeq- 
icz, Elly Engle and Eleanor Provias are the officers are the officers of Stu- 
dent Food Initiative, a club on campus desiring to raise awareness about 
food issues, and promote healthier, more sustainable food practices. 


SFI hungry for more 


Frustrations with Baker offerings 


By TayLor Cox 


Student Food Initiative (SFI) 
was founded in the spring of 2009 
by a group of students frustrated 
with the food options on campus. 
The club is advised and encour- 
aged by James Tuten, associate 
professor of history, and Neil 
Pelkey, associate professor of en- 
vironmental science. 

Since its founding, SFI has held 
events such as the Harvest dinner, 
the Food Symposium and meet- 
ings to aid in the garden and the 
farm. The club has changed over 
the years, but continues to provoke 
change and an interest in the con- 
sequences of food. 

Due to their frustrations with the 
current food services, members of 
the club attempted to take actions. 
“At the beginning, we wrote peti- 
tions in an attempt to get a new 
food service, which never worked 
out, but I think that we evolved 


into a more efficient and useful 
club since then,” said senior Elea- 
nor Provias. 

Instead of getting the food ser- 
vice changed, the students also 
tried other tactics at first. “Initially, 
a group of students and I had tried 
to opt out of the food options at 
Juniata. We had formed a plan on 
how to feed ourselves,” said senior 
Marcin Jaroszewicz. 

“Our plan was denied, which 
was somewhat violating. This was 
a pretty big blow. We thought that 
we were putting our academic pur- 
suits into actions, but seeing them 
denied was very confusing. Out of 
our frustration, SFI was formed,” 
said Jaroszewicz. 

The club has developed many 
goals to help themselves and the 
campus. The students involved in 
SFI want to inform other members 
of the community about the impor- 


> see STUDENT FOOD page 6 





Innovations for Industry course revamps JCEL 


Student group takes on initiative to raise a 


By ADAM LESCALLETTE 


There have been plans to 
move the College’s radio station, 
WKYVR-FM, from the top floor of 
Ellis to the Juniata College Cen- 
ter for Entrepreneurial Leadership 
(JCEL) since the beginning of 
the semester. 

Professor of Business Ad- 
ministration Marlene Burkhardt 
teaches a class called Innova- 
tions for Industry, also known 
as “J4T’ and this year as “Project 
Management.” This is the first 
semester it is being offered as an 
IC course. Because the class is in 
its first year with an IC designa- 
tion, much of the course material 
is experimental. 

“It has been working pretty 
well so far, but if it drives us in- 
sane we’re not gonna do it again,” 
said Burkhardt. 

“The class is designed to help 
people become their own entrepre- 
neurs,” said Burkhardt. Although 
taking the class is not necessary 


to become an entrepreneur, it of- - 


fers training in many skills that are 
important in the world of business. 


“TAI is especially useful to students 
who are actively involved in seek- 
ing money and using money to pay 
for services,” said Burkhardt. 

One group of students in the 
class was assigned to help bring 





attention to JCEL. This group 
performed a “SWOT” analy- 
sis on JCEL, which stands for 
“strengths, weaknesses, opportuni- 
ties, threats”. The relocation of the 
radio station was seen as an oppor- 
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Senior Michael Lackey, senior Justin Miller, Executive Director of JCEL Nick Felice, and Senior Matthew Fritz 
sit down for a discussion involving a potential upgrade of the Juniata radio station. Part of professor Marlene 
Burkhardt’s Information for Industry class, this small team has been tasked with upgrading the college’s radio 
station with help from Juniata’s business incubator, JCEL. 


tunity. 

The group broke into several 
smaller groups to divide the work 
into surveying, business, account- 
ing, radio station and eventu- 
ally marketing tasks. Three of the 


wareness of business facilities, resources 


group’s students were put in charge 
of the radio station category: se- 
nior Michael Lackey, senior Justin 
Miller and senior Matthew Fritz. 

It should be noted that although 
a large amount of progress has 
been made in the project, it is not ‘ 
yet certain whether or not the radio 
station relocation will be approved. 

“We were given the proj- 
ect initially, and it was basi- 
cally ‘Here’s JCEL, what can 
you do to improve it?’ There 
was almost no direction,” said 
Lackey. “First, we took a survey of 
around 150 random students to get 
the overall feel for what students 
think about JCEL. Then we need- 
ed to come up with a good busi- 
ness plan and go through a basic 
business startup checklist.” 

“JCEL really is underused,” 
said Miller. “It’s not that kids don’t 
know what JCEL is, but it seems 
like it’s used much less than it 
could be used for.” 

“We have support. Alumni from 
up to 20 years ago are behind 
the radio station and are still in- 


> see JCEL page 6 
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Brenton Mitchell ‘06 


Juniata’s own Renaissance Man 


By Ketsty Mo.seep 


Brenton Mitchell, a 2006 gradu- 
ate of Juniata College, has been 
leading a busy life since leaving 
Juniata. Mitchell, who graduated 
with a degree in Peace and Conflict 
Studies and Communication, is cur- 
rently working with Penn State’s 
World in Conversation Project. 

The Project provides an opportu- 
nity for Penn State students to “par- 
ticipate in a dialogue about race or 
gender or religion,” said Mitchell. 

According to Mitchell, 
“It’s a space for people to 
share their thoughts or feel- 
ings or experiences abou 
t topics that for a lot of us are un- 
comfortable in our everyday lives.” 

The road to landing the job at 
Penn State has been a long one 
for Mitchell. After graduating 
from Juniata, he spent the sum- 
mer working at Stone Moun- 
tain Adventure Camp outside of 
Huntingdon, From there he took 
a job with Americorps Nation- 
al Civilian Community Corps. 

Mitchell spent ten months liv- 
ing and working with the Ameri- 
corps team. “We were rebuild- 
ing homes that were destroyed 
in Hurricane Katrina, and tutor- 


em Australia with friends, Mitch- 
ell got a job at a bar in Australia’s 
Bush Country. “I was only 
planning to work at the bar for 
a week and half, but I ended 
up staying there for a month 
and a half,’ said Mitchell. 
He then hitchhiked around the 
South Island of New Zealand 
before returning to the United 
States, working with Habitat 
for Humanity in Los Angeles. 
He then traveled to Korean 
on a trip designed for Ameri- 
cans who had been adopted 
from Korea. Mitchell and the 
rest of the group traveled around 
the Souther peninsula of 
Korea. “I got to see my Ko- 
rean birth’ certificate,’ said 
Mitchell. “It opened a lot of 
new doors in my imagination 
about trying to find my parents.” 
Mitchell saved up money as 
a pizza delivery driver before 
retuming to the Burning Man 
Festival in Nevada. He then 
moved to State College to 
work at Appalachian Outdoors. 
While working there, a friend 
told him about Penn State’s 
World in Conversation Project. 
Today Mitchell is training Penn 
State students to facilitate the proj- 


ing kids in ect, which 
after school ¢ C puts students 
programs,” in — 
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Americorps po- Dr. Donna Weimer Mitchell 
sition brought sang with 
him back to Ju- 9 9 the Concert 
niata, where he Choir. He 
worked at the Community Service described 


Learning Center. There Mitchell 
helped to organize Make a Differ- 
ence Day, blood drives and after 
school programs for local students. 

While working at Juniata, 
Mitchell 
Resident Director of Clois- 
ter. To supplement his meal 
plan and to raise awareness 
about food waste issues, Mitch- 
ell did some dumpster diving 
while employed at the College. 

Mitchell said Juniata was sup- 
portive of his efforts to “share 
the idea that there’s a lot of 
food that gets thrown away ev- 
eryday in our country. A lot of 
it’s good food that’s in a plas- 
tic container or a plastic bag.” 

In his free time working at Ju- 
niata, Mitchell played in a band 
called Suzanne Von Liebig and the 
Halbritters with his friend Brandon 
Long ‘07 at local parties and bars, 
including Johnny’s and Boxer’s. 

After leaving his job at Ju- 
niata, Mitchell traveled to the 
Buming Man Festival in Ne- 
vada before leave for Austra- 
lia. At Burning Man, Mitchell 
participated in a week 
of “radical self reliance. 
You’re also asked to bring some- 
thing to share with the commu- 
nity,” said Mitchell, whose gift 
to the community was his music. 

Mitchell then left for Australia, 
where he “didn’t really have a plan 
other than to meet up with some 
people. I went to Australia seek- 
ing an adventure, to get myself 
away from what I do and things 
that I was comfortable with.” 

After traveling along Southeast- 


also served as the. 


his experiences in choir as “a 
great opportunity to travel and 
make music with people. Seeing 
other parts of the world helped 
foster my own curiosity about 
other cultures and other places.” 

Mitchell also listed his partici- 
pation in rugby as an influential 
Juniata experience. “The oppor- 
tunity to play rugby and to coach 
and run that team was an experi- 
ence to learn about leadership.” 

Mitchell values his Juniata 
education. “The opportunity to 
sit in small classes and share 
my perspective and have other 
people ask questions about that 
perspective allowed me to bet- 
ter understand how I was think- 
ing and laid the groundwork for 
what I’m doing now,” he said. 

His professors remember Mitch- 
ell with equal fondness. “He was an 
extraordinary student to have,” said 


Thornbury Professor of 
Communication, Depart- 
ment Chair, Donna Weimer. 


“Brenton is a spiritual and in- 
tellectual adventurer. He has this 
tremendous energy and _ inter- 
est and curiosity,” said Weimer. 

“His contribution to concert 
choir was not only musical, it 
was social,” said Russell Shelley. 
“Brenton refused to get bogged 
down in the mundane. He was 
always outside the box, doing 
what we all wished we could do, 
but didn’t have the guts to do.” 

As for Mitchell’s future, “I’m ata 
crossroads between a great oppor- 
tunity here at Penn State to do work 
T believe in or to continue to travel 
and wander,” he said. “We’ll see.” 
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Wreck-a-Car 


Students were given the opportunity to hit a vehicle to help raise money QRS8 and then got to witness a 
mock accident with a real helicopter landing on campus. Top: Senior Nikolai Klena takes three hard hits on 
the vehicle. Bottom: Senior Ceth Parker pays for six hits for his turn. 





Officers Miles, Hughes share their story 


> from JCPS page 1 


said Miles. 

“T go out and talk with different 
sport teams and kids in the studio 
to get to know them all. There 
are a lot of students that will stop 
in and talk to us,” said Hughes. 
“There are nights when they will 
sit in our office and talk about any- 
thing from midterms to roommate 
issues. We are like the Juniata 
dads. We give students common 
sense reasons to their problems.” 

“Public safety provides a safe 
and friendly environment for all 
students on campus,” said senior 
Carly Hinish. “Officers are always 
here to talk to or help with any 
problems. They really emphasis 
the student aspect of their job” 

Some officers come from the 
prison system, police academy or 
are part time officers. To be con- 
sidered for a job, prospective offi- 
cers must have security personnel 
background. 

“You must have at least one 
year of public safety experience 
before being considered for a job 
at Juniata. Once an officer is hired, 
they are constantly monitored and 
trained before stepping foot on 
campus. They are observed and 
watched until everyone feels com- 
fortable with them,” said Miles. 
“Nothing against the new person, 
we just want to make sure they are 
respected as much as everyone in 


the department is respected.” 

“You are on a college campus, 
you eam respect, not demand it. 
If you want students to respect 
you, you need to respect them,” 
said Hughes. 

Through the Pennsylvania li- 
quor control board grant, the Col- 
lege puts an additional officer on 
weekend civility control. This of- 
ficer patrols the area between local 
establishments and campus to en- 
sure the safety of the students. 

“We have a really good relation- 
ship with the Huntingdon borough. 
Usually, the borough police will 
call public safety to assist if they 
receive a complaint for a student 
house,” said Hughes. “Calling 
public safety for an off campus 
house can mean the difference be- 
tween getting arrested and an inci- 
dent report from the College.” 

“We pride ourselves on the 
community and policing aspect of 
things,” said Leonard. “Tt is impor- 
tant to me as the director that we 
maintain a relationship with the 
students.” 

“Public safety is looking out for 
kids on campus and making sure 
we are being responsible. They are 
here to make sure we do not get in 
any more trouble on or off campus 
than we normally would,” said 
sophomore Kathleen McDonald. 

Officers not only provide safety 
to the student body but are also 
friendly figures. Public safety of- 


ficers enjoy talking with students 
and faculty. 

“The best part of the job is in- 
teracting with students. I have seen 
them come in as freshmen and 
leave as seniors and there is a big 
change. It is great to see people 
grow up like that,” said Hughes. 
“There are students we remem- 
ber from eight or nine years ago 
and we wonder what they are 
up to now. We get emails from 
alumni and some even visit during 
alumni weekend.” 

“T had some students tell me 
how different and great Juniata’s 
officers are compared to other 
schools. One girl told me she vis- 
ited friends at another campus and 
their public safety was out to arrest 
them,” said Miles. “She came back 
and said it was astounding to see 
the difference between our guys 
who care about our safety over get- 
ting us in trouble.” 

“T think it is important to stress 
the public safety aspect. We 
have an event coming up dur- 
ing Stress Busters called Pizza 
with Public Safety and we re- 
ally want to encourage students to 
know the officers,” said Leonard. 
“We hope this allows students to 
interact with officers on a daily 
basis and makes them aware that 
we are here to help and make you 
feel safe. We want students to get 
to know the guys and not be afraid 
to say hello.” 





A 
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chemistry to quantum mechan- 
ics to courses such as the na- 
ture of man and art, knowledge 
and conduct. 

When asked to describe his 
philosophy for teaching, Schet- 
tler said, “Teachers teach 
from the past. I teach what 
I know, which is stuff I read 
and have read. Students learn for 
the future. You’re learning now 
for stuff that you will apply in 20 
or 30 years. And probably you will 
be using stuff that neither of us 
has imagined.” 

“Given that, what should my 
strategy be? What I need to do, as 
a teacher, is to provide seeds that 
in some sense will sproutand blos- 
som in some indefinite time in the 
future,” said Schettler. 

In describing his experience 
with students from Juniata, Schet- 


tler said “Wonderful students. That 
is why I have been here as long.as I 
have. They are honest and friendly. 
Very friendly relationships with 
the faculty. When I had gone on 
sabbatical, one of the things that 
strikes me is that at most places, 
the students do not have a good re- 
lationship with the faculty.” 

The regard that Schettler has for 
his students is reciprocated by his 
students and co-workers. 

“J like the fact that he makes the 
time for you, and he really has your 
interests at heart,” said Oswald. 

Assistant professor of chemistry, 
Sharon Yohn ’99, had taken Physi- 
cal Chemistry I with Schettler. She 
said the class was “challenging, 
but I’ve learned a lot.” 

Now back at the College as a 
teacher, Yohn describes working 
with Dr. Schettler as a co-worker. 
“He’s great to work with as a co- 
worker. I still have a tremendous 


amount of respect for his intelli- 
gence,” said Yohn. 

“He’s someone that people 
know. People recognize his Volvo 
station in the library parking lot 
or, when they walk into his of- 
fice, they see all the books and 
papers he has everywhere, but he 
still knows where everything is,” 
said Korch. 

“Doing research with Dr. Schet- 
tler was a great experience ... I 
approached Dr. Schettler, not re- 
ally knowing what I was getting 
myself into, and I can really say 
wholeheartedly that it was one of 
the best experiences I ever had 
at Juniata as far as research goes. 
He’s a great guy and a great men- 
tor,” said Oswald. 

When Schettler is not teach- 
ing, he enjoys hiking, walking, 
and jogging. “About 30 years 
ago, I started doing annual back- 
packing trips with my son and 
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Chemistry department praises experienced faculty member 


daughter. It started with my son. 
We were going the length of the 
Uinta Mountains in Utah. This is a 
180 mile two-week backpack trip. 
My daughter, at age 13, said she 
wanted to come, too, and I said, 
“No, you can’t. You’re too little, 
and besides, you’re a girl.’ My 
wife blew up. My daughter blew 
up, and she has been with us every 


have gone through 
length of the Uintas. We have 
been to the base of Mount Ever- 
est. We have gone to the north- 
emmost island in the world, 
Ellesmere Island, and we did a 
two-week backpacking trip be- 
tween the glaciers there. We’ve 
also done a similar trip in Axel 
Heiberg, which has a fossilized 
forest,” said Schettler. 

With 45 years of experience, 
Schettler offers three pieces of 
advice for the College. “I think 


that liberal arts education is very 
important. We need to have some 
sense of global citizenship. The 
more we know about each other, 
the safer we’re going to be.” 

“T think that the integration be- 
tween the humanities and the sci- 
ences is important. The notion of 
having a ‘narrative imagination,’ 
where you kind of getting into 
somebody’s head. This is different 
from what we do in the sciences, 
and that’s very important.” 

“The third thing is every- 
body, particularly those moving 
from the teens into the twen- 
ties, needs to spend some time 
thinking about who they are. 
Self-examination. Who am I? 
What am I? What is the world 
like? I can’t force you to do that, 
but I can certainly include in a cur- 
riculum readings and discussions 
that encourage that kind of self- 
examination,” said Schettler. 





Group Communication course teams up locally 
Huntingdon eouety United Way, community center benefit from service learning 


By HaLry SCHNEDER 


This semester, students tak- 
ing group communications class 
with Sarah Worley, assistant 
professor of communications, 
are working with local organiza- 
tions to help raise awareness and 
gain experience in the communi- 
cations field. 

This is part of a semester-long 
group project for students taking 
Worley’s class. 

“In my group communication 
class, which I teach once a year, 
during the spring semester, the 
primary component of that class 
is a service learning project,” said 
Worley. 

Students in Worley’s class are 
divided into two groups. Each 
group is assigned a non-profit or- 
ganization, which they will spend 
the semester planning an event for. 

“This semester our partners are 
the Huntingdon Community Cen- 
ter (CC) and the Huntingdon Unit- 
ed Way,” said Worley. 

Junior Corby Hess is part of the 
group working with United Way, 
which he describes as “an orga- 
nization that provides funding to 
different agencies in Huntingdon 
County; for example, Big Broth- 
ers, Big Sisters, the library and the 
nursing home.” 

Worley said that students will 
be “working with each partner 
to do what needs assessment, to 
learn the needs of that particular 
partner and propose a project that 
will best suit the needs of that 
partner in terms of matching their 
strengths as a group with the needs 
that they’ve identified in the part- 
ner.” 

“By spring break we have cho- 
sen one project for each partner 
that the students then work on to 
completion,” said Worley. At this 
time, both groups have decided on 
a project and are well into planning 
it. 

“This year the group working 
with the CC is doing some sur- 
vey/market research on behalf of 
the Center to collect data and info 
about the people they serve so that 
they can apply for grants, and get 
money for building a new building 
that the CC wants to build,” said 
Worley. 

The group working for United 
Way is planning a talent show 


called “Huntingdon County’s Got 
Talent” to raise awareness of the 
organization. 

“We really wanted to do some- 
thing that brought the college and 
the community together,” said 
Hess. 

The project is currently well 
under way. “We’re in the middle 
of the project. We have our plan- 
ning done and location set,” 
Hess said. “We’re working on 
getting letters out to businesses 
about donations and prizes and 
stuff like that.” 

The main purpose of this course 
is to provide the opportunity for 
students to gain work experience 
in the communications field. 

“More and more, it’s increasing- 
ly important that students get the 
opportunity to experience for real 
what it means to work in groups,” 
said Worley. 

“J thought it was important that 
they had the experience work- 
ing together in a group, trying to 
put these group communication 


theories into practice for real, that 
they do it in a way that has real 
consequence for those commu- 
nity partners. I think that using 
the service learning aspect gives 
that real consequence feeling, and 
also gives students something that 
they can put on their resume,” said 
Worley. 

Like a real job, the students tend 
to take their projects very seriously. 

“The students work very hard at 
these projects. By this point in the 
semester, they’re so committed to 
their community partners, want- 
ing to do something good for their 
community partners,” Worley said. 
“T’ve never had a group fail.” 

Although the course is highly 
recommended. for communication 


POEs, the course is helpful to stu- . 


dents in any area of study. 


“We have a number of business - 
students. I’ve had natural science, ° 


chemistry and. biology students 
who’ve realized that in their lives, 
they’re going to be working in 


groups and teams.in lab settings. 


and have chosen that taking a 
group communication class would 
be valuable to their future,” said 
Worley. 

Senior Natalie Roll decided 
to take the course to gain more 
experience. The format of the 
class would allow her to gain 
this experience working in a group 
setting. 

“T have had some bad experi- 
ences working in groups and J 

thought that if I learned more 
about the small group commu- 
nication dynamic I could re- 
ally benefit from it,” Roll said. “I 
also understand that recently jobs 
have been hiring employees in 
teams and many positions require 
employees to work together on 


projects.” 


Worley enjoys working 
with the students and guiding 
them through the process. “I love 
watching the process and watching 
everything come together,” Wor- 
ley said. 

“I can see that they’re skepti- 
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Professor Sarah Worley’s Group Communication course is currently working on a project involving coordination from local businesses. Here, students 


are seen brainstorming different ideas for the project. 


cal or nervous that everything 
won’t come together, so when 
I have the opportunity to see the 
success that I know is coming, 
that’s very rewarding to see stu- 
dents celebrate the success,” said 
Worley. 

Roll considers the class to be 
very helpful. “I have learned how 
to better organize and manage a 
group of individuals and myself,.” 
said Roll 

“Tt is stressful at times to rely 
on a group of 10 members to 
stay in contact and each contrib- 
ute the same amount of effort. It 
is, however, very fun to have a 
team and a goal, something that we 
can work towards and get to know 
each other well in the piseess, id 
said Roll 

Worley recommends that any 
student who is interested in taking 
the course should consider signing 
up for it. The course can be helpful 
to students of all disciplines help- 
ing them to prepare for their future 
careers. 
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Off-campus housing 
Current residents share pros, cons 


By Laura BANCROFT 


Off-campus housing is some- 
thing students start to think 
about as they head into their ju- 
nior and senior years at Juniata 
College. Living off-campus of- 
fers students a new perspective 
on adulthood and it eases them 
through the transition from col- 
lege life to the real world. The pro- 
cess of renting is nearly as simple 
as room draw and many students 
find that off-campus housing is the 
right choice for them. 

For many students, finding a 
house in Huntingdon is easy, gener- 
ally hearing about rentals by word 
of mouth. “We found our house 
through students that were previ- 
ously living in the house. They 
mentioned how nice the house was 
and that the location was great 
since it was so close to campus. 
After touring the house, we called 
RNW Rental Properties that the 
school rents houses through and 
set up an appointment to sign a 
lease,” said senior Kelsey Roman. 

The steps to renting a house are 
quite simple as well. Roman said, 
“The process was not difficult at 
all. We met with the students that 
lived there to tour the house and 
ask questions. Then we called 
RNW Rental Properties to set up 
an appointment, to ask more ques- 
tions, and to sign the lease.” 

According to Roman, “We 
did have to negotiate the rent 
since we were going to have 
four people living in a three- 
person house. Rodney Wellar, 
the owner of RNW, was very 
cooperative and generous when 
discussing all the rules and regu- 
lations that were included, and 
lowering the rent to make it 
more affordable.” 

Living off-campus offers  stu- 
dents several advantages that al- 
low them to better enjoy their 
experience. “You definitely 
feel as if you have more free- 
dom, which you do. You can 
choose to get a smaller meal plan, 
and it is refreshing to have a whole 
house instead of a small dorm 
room. In addition, I get to live in 
close proximity to most of my 
friends since my dad’s duplex fits a 
good number of girls,” said senior 
Jenny Wang. 

“The pros of living off-campus 
include getting your own living 
space (bedroom, bathroom, kitch- 


en, living room, etc.), having a nice 
yard and outdoor space, not having 
to deal with campus cable and in- 
temet, and getting to basically live 
on your own schedule compared to 
tules in the dorms,” said Roman. 

“There is a little bit more pri- 
vacy. It is a little bit quieter. It is 
your space and you can do with 
it what you want when you are 
off-campus,” said Assistant Dean 
of Students Dan Cook-Huffman, 
who leases one of his properties 
to students. 

However, off-campus housing 
may not be for everyone. There 
are many responsibilities involved. 
“You are responsible for more 
things, like taking out the trash and 
cleaning, etc. In addition, if you get 
in trouble, you are not on campus 
anymore, so you face Huntingdon 
police instead of Juniata College 
Public Safety,” said Wang. 

“The cons to living off-campus 
are that you do not go on-campus 
as much other than for class. It is 
easy to miss out on different stuff 
on-campus if you do not check 
your email or have friends that live 
on-campus,” said Roman. 

There are a number of fac- 
ulty and staff members who 
lease houses to students, such 
as Cook-Huffman. 

“After we moved, our plan was 
to just sell the house we had in 
town, but we had some students 
come to us saying, ‘Hey would 
you rent us that house for next 
year.’ Since then, we have never 
advertised or put up flyers. It is just 
by word of mouth that students 
ask us if they can live in the Ivy 
House,” said Cook-Huftman. 

“We allow anyone there [at the 
Ivy House] who has permission to 
live off-campus. We do not make 
any agreements until after room 
draw,” said Cook-Huffman. 

Students who choose to live off- 
campus are expected to remain 
respectful of the community in 
which their house is located. 

“Our lease is a lot like campus 
policy in a way, so there are no 
kegs and no illegal drugs. And I 
also make it really clear to stu- 
dents that it is a neighborhood 
and there are neighbors,” said 
Cook-Huffiman. 

“T do not want to get a call from 
the neighbors saying that they 
[the students] are being loud and 
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Physics Phun 





The Society of Physics Students hosted the 14th Annual Physics Phun Night at 7:00 pm in BAC A100. Se- 
nior Austin Ankley and junior Will McGrew perform how a little girl can have fire burn from her hand, 





Post-grad numbers remain constant 
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within the health professions field 
have also found success. The latest 
tally totaled 28 out of 31 students 
who have been accepted to gradu- 
ate programs with many more 
students still waiting to hear back 
from different schools. 

Often times, the acceptance pro- 
cess can be long and strenuous. Dr. 
Debra Kirchhof-Glazier, director 
of the health professions program, 
said that students may not hear 
back from schools until June, July, 
or even August. 

Kirchhof-Glazier wanted to 
stress the fact that although the 
acceptance rates are crucial, they 
are not the only thing that matters. 
“We do not focus on the number so 
much, we focus on the students,” 
said Kirchhof-Glazier. 

The physics department has seen 
success with students applying to 
graduate programs. Although the 
number of applicants this year was 
limited, three students have been 
accepted with the fourth student 
waiting for the verdict. 

Members of the physics depart- 
ment have been very supportive 
of students applying for these pro- 
grams. “We write about 80 letters 
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of recommendation each. So we 
do a lot to support them getting 
in,” said Dr. James Borgardt, phys- 
ics department chair. 

Members of each department 
have given students the resources 
that are necessary for success in 
graduate programs. 

“In chemistry an important el- 
ement is to have undergraduate 
research experience, which the 
vast majority of our students do,” 
said Hark. “Though it’s not re- 
quired, most students choose to 
have some sort of experience 
during the academic year or 
summer internship.” 

Professors at Juniata have 
shown that they want to help and 
support their students time and 
time again. “All the professors are 
really willing to help you. Whether 
it’s from helping you pick which 
schools to apply to or reading 
your essays and telling you what 
can be improved and what you 
should include in your essays,” 
said Korch. 

“They are really there for you, 
even professors that I didn’t neces- 
sarily have in class. They allowed 
me to feel free to come in to their 
office and discuss with them,” said 
senior Sarah Border. 
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Although there is help and re- 
sources readily available, it is up 
to the students to seek out the aid 
of others. “In order for students 
to be successful, not only do they 
have to do what we tell them, 
but they have to do it in a timely 
way and if that doesn’t happen 
it can affect the numbers,” said 
Kirchhof-Glazier. 

Professors are very upfront 
with their students in order for 
them to be successful. “They tell 
you right from the beginning that 
grad school is a lot about your 
perseverance and being persis- 
tent,” said senior Katelyn Houston. 
“They help me feel capable. They 
feel like I am capable of the hard 
work it will take to do well in grad 
school.” 

Although the acceptance rates 
have remained very consistent for 
the chemistry, health professions, 
and physics departments, there are 
many factors that can be of influ- 
ence. 

“Tt really depends on how many 
people are trying to beat down the 
door to get in,” said Kirchhof-Gla- 
zier. 

The size of Juniata may also be 
a factor. Larger, more well-known 
programs are sometimes more 
likely to be recognized when ap- 
plying to graduate schools. 

“T think that for a small school 
like Juniata where it’s a really solid 
program, but people don’t know 
about it a lot, if your standardized 
test scores undermine your GPA, it 
can hurt more than it might in other 
places,” said Borgardt. 

Korch, Border and Houston 
all advised any students planning 
to apply for graduate programs 
in the future that they complete 
the required standardized tests 
as early as possible. Houston 
stated that getting them “out of 
the way” relieves stress on the 
applicants and can aid in the 
application process. 

Despite the fact that graduate 
programs can often be difficult to 
get into, the professors at Juniata 
and the resources they have pro- 
vided students with, have allowed 
students applying for graduate pro- 
grams to be successful this year as 
well as the years to come. 
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Empty Bowls 
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Top: Senior Angela Banks (left) and junior Hillary Piccerillo (right) discuss which ceramic bowls they will 
take for themselves. Bottom: Junior Elena Popchock (left) and junior Stacie Beegle (right) enjoy their soups 


in their new ceramic bowls. 


Relocating, improving radio station 


> from JCEL page 2 


volved,” said Miller. In addition to 
alumni, the project leaders have a 
few other important supporters. 

Among these are  Ex- 
ecutive Vice President John 
Hille, Communication Club 
Head and Thornbury Professor of 
Communication Donna Weimer, 
Burkhardt, and JCEL Head, 
Nick Felice. 

The relocation will not 
only help JCEL, but improve- 
ments will be made to the sta- 
tion as well. “Ads are needed 
for money, which will be used to 
upgrade equipment and pay stu- 
dent workers, and they help with 
familiarity,’ said Miller. “We 
can advertise for places around 
Huntingdon like Standing Stone.” 

Advertisements are very im- 
portant, as the station is being 
kept as non-profit. “We talk- 
ed to MERF Radio, and they 
said it would be our best bet to stay 
non-profit,” said Lackey. “It keeps 
things simpler and we won’t have 
to worry about extra licensing or 





anything.” 

The move will help the sta- 
tion gain popularity as well. “It’s 
already pretty popular outside of 
Juniata. I used to be a DJ and we 
got tons of letters from the prison,” 
said Fritz. Lackey added, “I hear 
it’s the only station they listen to at 
the prison.” 

The project leaders also plan 
to utilize a podcast on iTunes and 
possibly a mobile DJ for things 
like sporting events on campus. 

One of the goals of the project 
is to bring in not only the com- 
munications and business de- 
partments, but also a mixture 

of departments that are not al- 
ways associated with JCEL. “If we 
bring other majors into JCEL, it’ll 
reach a wider portion of the student 
body,” said Fritz. 

“JCEL actually already encom- 
passes a good part of the student 
body,” said Lackey. Any student 
is able to use JCEL’s resources, re- 


~ gardless of POE. 


“When it was mostly all fig- 
ured out, we went out and did 


a second survey to try to get 
the word around that JCEL 
isn’t only for business startups,” 
said Miller. JCEL can assist in any- 
thing from student entrepreneur- 
ships to economic development. 

“We are a technical advice col- 
umn. We are a giant resource that 
students can use to get them set up 
with the right people,” said Felice. 

“T think the project can mutually 
benefit the students, the College 
and JCEL,” said Lackey. “Students 
can work for the radio station, the 
station gets Juniata publicity and 
it’s all being run from JCEL.” 

“All of these things in conjunc- 
tion means success for JCEL,” 
said Fritz. “Pieces are getting 
into place, but they’re not quite 
ready yet.” 

Even if the whole plan 
does not get approval, the stu- 
dents in Burkhardt’s I4I class 
did a big part in making JCEL 
more public. “To me, it’s a new 
venture for the College, and there 
are lots of experiences and oppor- 
tunities ahead,” said Felice. 
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By Sets RuGGIERO 


Zach Strouse, a sophomore 
studying English literature and 
politics, has been chosen to receive’ 
the renowned Andrew Mutch 
Scholarship from the St. Andrew’s 
Society of Philadelphia. He be- 
came just the 21st Juniata student, 
in nearly 33 years of affiliation, 
selected to receive this award. 

“I found out about the scholar- 
ship only like 3 or 4 days before 
the application deadline,” said 
Strouse. “Scotland had never 
been my first choice, but after re- 
searching more about it, it kind 
of sparked an interest, I guess, in 
Scottish literary culture and Gaelic 
language development; stuff like 
that. It was surprising to me how 
much I wanted to go there by 
the time I went for my interview. 
In a matter of like three weeks, 
I developed this insane rage to 
want to go to Scotland, which 
I had never expected before.” 

St. Andrew’s Society of Phila- 
delphia offers five scholarships 
to study abroad for a year in 
Scotland. Students will have an 
opportunity to study at Aber- 
deen, Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
in addition to St. Andrew’s. 

18 colleges and universi- 
ties participate in the scholar- 
ship program. Each institution 
nominates one student from their 
school to move on to compete 
in the final round of interviews. 

“T applied last minute and my es- 
say was pretty awful, but it turned 
out that myself and one other girl 
got accepted into the preliminary 


round for Juniata students,” said 
Strouse. “After writing an es- 
say, Juniata faculty interviewed 
us based on what we wrote. They 
ended up choosing me to repre- 
sent Juniata in the next round.” 

After an intense screening and 
interview process at the Racquet 
Club of Philadelphia, Strouse 
anxiously waited for the results. 

It took only three hours af- 
ter the interview process for 
Strouse to receive the call. 

“When I found out, I was still 
in my car on my way home,” 
said Strouse. “I like freaked out 
and didn’t know what to say 
for a second. I was actually the 
first applicant they called, so: 
I was the top choice, I guess. 
I had my choice of Edinburgh, 
Aberdeen, Glasgow or St. An- 
drew’s. I picked Edinburgh be- 
cause it’s the capital of Scot- 
land and their cultural hub.” 

While abroad, Strouse will 
take classes on Scottish lit- 
erature and plans to research 
Gaelic language development. 

“Gaelic is like Latin in a sense 
that no one really speaks it any- 
more,” said Strouse. “Scottish lit- 
erary history is rich because they 
have their own language that the 
English kind of stole from them. 
Gaelic is basically the core of 
what you’re reading. Plus, Edin- 
burgh has archives that are po- 
tentially hundreds of years old 
that you could never get in the 
United States, let alone Juniata.” 

The University of Edin- 
burgh is not only famous within 
Scotland and Europe, but its 
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Zach Strouse recieves prestigious scholarship 
Sophomore will spend junior year studying in Scotland at University of Edinburgh 


SUNGOUK PARK / JUNIATIAN 


‘ Sophomore Zach Strouse receives the renowned Andrew Mutch Scholar- 


ship from the St. Andrew’s Society of Philadelphia. 


prestige is known worldwide. 

Edinburgh was ranked the 
20th best college or university 
in the world in 2011 by the QS 
(Quacquarelli Symonds) uni- 
versity rankings, a ranking of 
the world’s top 700 universities. 

“T studied at Napier University 
in the city of Edinburgh last semes- 
ter,” said junior Hannah Breen. “I 
would have loved the opportunity 
to study at the University of Ed- 
inburgh because it’s such a presti- 
gious school. The city and campus 
is truly breathtaking. I mean you 


walk by castles every single day 
with so much history connected to 
it. It’s really amazing. Plus, I heard 
their library has a book bound 
by human skin. That’s some- 
thing you don’t see everyday.” 

Prior to receiving his schol- 
arship, Strouse had a_ similar 
plan as Breen’s, but instead 
wished to study in England. 

“Before getting the scholarship, 
I had planned on studying abroad 
at the University of Leeds in Eng- 
land,” said Strouse. “Leeds is a re- 
ally great school, but it’s a newer 


city in a sense that it was an indus- 
trial capital that they turned into a 
city with a college. So, It doesn’t 
have the culture, the art or the his- 
tory that Edinburgh has. Also, the 
Scottish parliamentary building is 
in Edinburgh, so as a politics major 
it’s really exciting to walk two min- 
utes and be in Scottish parliament.” 
Although he is a political junk- 
ie, Scottish parliament is not the 
only site Strouse longs to visit. 
“T’ve never left the country 
before and barely left Pennsyl- 
vania due to financial reasons, 
said Strouse. “So that’s the first 
thing I want to do is experience 
Europe and England. All I have 
to do is hop on a train and I’m 
three hours from London. It’s 
just so easy to access all of it be- 
cause public transit is so efficient.” 
Growing up in central Penn- 
sylvania, Strouse is slightly wor- 
ried about trading cornfields for 
castles, but his apprehensive- 
ness is trumped by anticipation. 
“?’m from Lock Haven, which 
is similar to Huntingdon because 
it’s a small college town,” said 
Strouse. “So, I think transition- 
ing to a school that big will defi- 
nitely be different. Pll have to 
adapt to a university of eight 
different colleges, which is like 
eight different campuses spread 
out throughout this massive city. I 
think living at a university where I 
don’tsee the same person everyday; 
there will be more of a challenge to 
make friends and put myself out 
there everyday. I think even though 
I'll be nervous, it’ll be an experi- 
ence that I learn so much from.” 





Alternatives to dorm life 


> from OFF-CAMPUS page 5 


reckless or else they are out. But 
that has never happened. The stu- 
dents who have lived there have 
always been really great,” said 
Cook-Huffinan. 

Students who choose to live 
off-campus are very respect- 
ful of their leasers. They take 
the responsibility of living in a 
house seriously and try to main- 
tain it to the best of their ability. 
“Overall the students who 
live in the house are great. I do 
not know if it is because they 
know that I am the Assistant Dean 
of Students, so they keep their 
act together. But we have had 
very few problems at all,” said 
Cook-Huffiman. 

The responsibilities involved 
in living off-campus in a house 
help prepare students for the 
transition from college to the 
adult world. “When you rent a 
house there are some respon- 
sibilities, like you have to 
clear the sidewalks of ice and 
snow in the winter time, you have 
to set the trash out, you have to do 
the recycling. The landlords ex- 
pect people to do that. There is a 
lot of responsibility involved,” said 
Cook-Huffiman. 

Leasers, such as Cook-Huft- 
man, offer advice that facilitates 
the transition from living on- 
campus to living off-campus. 
“College itself is a 
transitional period toward adult- 
hood. Living off-campus, you 
have the addition of doing most of 
your own cooking and paying bills 
for utilities,” said Cook-Huffman. 


According to Cook-Huffman, 
“There is a little more adult re- 
sponsibility to live off-campus. 
That can create independence, ma- 
turity, and responsibility.” 

Though there are many perks in- 
cluded in off-campus housing, it is 
not necessarily something that ev- 
eryone is interested in. “I do think 
off-campus is not for everyone. 
Many people like the social inter- 
action and being in close proximity 

to everything that is going on,” 
said Cook-Huffman, 

“Some students live off-campus 
for a year and then come back 
because maybe the walk was 
too rough in the winter time,” 
said Cook-Huffinan, “Living off- 
campus probably makes the most 
sense for people like seniors be- 
cause they are transitioning out of 
college anyway.” 

Overall, living off-campus 
is something students seem to 
enjoy. It continues to peek in- 
terest in rising juniors and 
seniors. Leasers are quick to 
give advice for anyone looking 
to live off-campus in the future. 


According to Cook-Hufiman, 
“Choose your roommates 
wisely. Make sure they 


are people who you get along with 
and who are sensible. Do you part 
to pitch in with household duties.” 
“Be a good roommate 
and contribute to your fair 
share of the work. Check out your 
landlord and make sure your lease 
is good and that you are being 
treated fairly. And finally, respect 
your neighbors. That is really im- 
portant,” said Cook-Huffiman. 


Student Food Initiative explores options 


> from STUDENT FOOD page 2 


tance of food. 

“The main goals I guess would 
be to bring healthy food onto cam- 
pus and to raise awareness about 
food issues in the local area. We 
also want to raise awareness about 
eating local,” said Provias. 

“We try to stay connected 
with local farmers in the area, 
They have a lot to teach. They 
like it when young people 
reach out because this is where 
they think the most depress- 
ing part of the population ex- 
ists. The young people are the 
ones that can make the most 
change, but they have the most 
apathy. To get the 20 some- 


thing’s thinking about food 
would be amazing,” said senior 
Elyzabeth Engle. 


Another of the goals of SFI is 
“to promote healthy eating on 
campus through individual and 
group actions. That could be mak- 
ing individual choices in Baker to 
lower your carbon footprint. Also, 
through group actions such as hav- 
ing the garden, the farm and food 
workshops, we learn to grow and 
make our own food,” said Engle. 

“We are a very process oriented 
group. Initially, we thought that we 
could eliminate Sodexo. Obvious- 
ly, that could not be done. We have 
evolved into raising awareness end 
causing change where we can,” 
said Jaroszewicz. 

In its short time, the club has 
made a lot of improvements and 
changes on campus. “We all care 
about food issues. SFI has really 
helped to develop my interest over 


the years. Before my college years, 
I had never thought about where 
my food originated. What I like 
most is how I have developed with 
SFI,” said Provias. 

The club is about student ini- 
tiative and fighting for what the 
group feels is important. “SFI is 
really a space to talk about what 
food means to us, who gets to eat, 
global and local food, the environ- 
mental and social consequences of 
food and the traditions of food,” 
said Jaroszewicz. 

“Tt is no longer about what food 
means to you. It is about wherever 
you see the most important rela- 
tionship to food, such as the social, 
economic or political relationship 
to food,” said senior Chesney 
Richter. 

The club wants to help its mem- 
bers find their interests in relation 
to food as well as the effects their 
food choices can have on them- 
selves and others. “We want our 
members to think of the political, 
ethical and economical effects of 
their food choices,” said senior 
Maggie Albright. 

The club has put much thought 
into how to raise awareness to- 
wards food issues. “I wish it was 
just playing in the dirt to raise 
awareness. Apparently, to raise 
awareness we need to have a lot of 
indoor events,” said Engle. 

In an attempt to help students on 
campus learn about food, members 
of SFI have developed their own 
idea of food and its relationship to 
their life. “My favorite part is that 
light bulb going off in my own 
head, just learning how important 
food is and that there are other 





people just as interested in food as 
me,” said Richter. 

SFI sponsors many events on 
campus. One such event is the 
Food Symposium “There is not 
one person that planned the whole 
symposium. Each person can plan 
an event that interests them,” said 
Jaroszewicz. 

“We would be challenged to find 
another club that has done as much 
as we have in the past three years. 
This is not putting other clubs 
down, but I think that it is wonder- 
ful. I think that this is encouraging 
to other RSO’s,” said Engle, 

In the coming years, the officers 
feel optimistic as SFI looks to con- 
tinue being active. “I want to do 
more food workshops. I want to 
reach out to other people. I want to 
build the capacity of the group and 
get more members,” said Provias 

The future of the club depends 
on the club members. “The future 
of SFI is for the next leaders to de- 
cide. J am excited to see what the 
next group decides.” said Jarosze- 
wicz 

First, the club needs to find the 
“next group.” Sometimes finding 
individuals motivated enough to 
take the club forward can be chal- 
lenging, however, the club can 
hopefully overcome this obstacle. 

Since its beginning about four 
years ago, SFI has made many 
changes on campus by increas- 
ing the food options and raising 
awareness about the consequences 
of food. To take part in any of the 
club’s efforts, simply come to the 
events on campus or contact any of 
the club officers. 
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Evaluating Professors: why the system isn’t working and what can be done 


If it has not happened already, 
pretty soon your inbox will be 
flooded with requests for you to 
evaluate your professors. The 
compulsory practice of assessing 
your teachers may not seem like 
a worthwhile time expenditure 
as the semester nears completion 
and finals approach. However, the 
procedure is taken very seriously 
among the faculty at Juniata and 
could have a large impact on the 
future of your favorite professor. 
Therefore, students’ laze-faire at- 
titude toward the evaluations just 
does not seem fair. 

A professor’s effectiveness in 
the classroom is weighed more 
heavily than at other schools. At 
larger Universities, professional 
development and research is em- 
phasized to a higher degree. Pro- 
fessors also get evaluated on the 
extracurricular services they pro- 
vide to the college, such as a fac- 
ulty advisor to a club. 

However, Juniata emphasizes 
classroom performance when as- 
sessing potential job or promotion 
candidates. Those annoying pro- 
fessor evaluations are taken under 
strong consideration when judging 
a professor’s classroom perfor- 
mance, 

There are several flaws to the 
method of giving students this re- 


sponsibility. One is that students 
do not consider the evaluations to 
be as important as they are to the 
faculty. When the night before 
your final ‘exam comes along and 
you have a blank study guide sit- 
ting in front of you, it is hard not to 
perceive the evaluation as just an- 
other form of procrastination, one 
much less fun than Pinterest. 

This nonchalant attitude to the 
evaluations is evidenced by the 
fact that just 55 percent of evalua- 
tions were returned in the 2010-11 
school year. Even students who do 
take the evaluations do not often 
put forth the kind of consideration 
warranted considering the influ- 
ence their responses hold. 

The fact that the evaluations are 
optional is another mistreatment 
of the process. “When do people 
choose to speak out? It is usually 
when they’re not happy and they 
want to express their frustration,” 
Communication Professor Sarah 
Worley said. Therefore, students 
who have negative input are more 
likely to provide feedback than 
those who are satisfied with their 
course and professor. As a result, 
the data of that course and profes- 
sor is skewed. 

Another issue is that professors 
are there to challenge students 
and eventually assign a grade, 
which does not match up with the 
concept of having those students 
deliver a response to their experi- 


ence. If a professor taught with the 
mindset of only pleasing his or her 
students for a positive evaluation, 
that professor would be less likely 
to challenge the students or hold 
them accountable for not meeting 
a course’s standards. This is the 
equivalent of letting the inmates 
run the asylum. 

Obviously, Juniata students 
exhibit relatively less destructive 
behavior than the average inmate. 
But the theory that professors are 
teaching to their course evalua- 
tions is not unheard of. The con- 
cept of grade inflation is one that 
has become a hot topic in higher 
education recently as the mean 
grade point average has steadily 
risen. According to a study done 
at Duke University, in the 1991- 
92 academic year, the mean grade 
point average of private colleges in 
America was 3.09, That average 
rose to 3.16 the following year, 
3.24 the next year and 3.30 during 
the final year of the study in the 
2006-07 academic year. 

The trend of grade inflation 
could have a number of explana- 
tions. One could be that the prac- 
tice of student-driven professor 
evaluations has an impact on the 
grade inflation phenomena. Profes- 
sors may be more likely to receive 
better evaluations if they give out 
better grades or assign less work to 
appease their students. Therefore, 
the practice of evaluating profes- 


sors is supposed to improve the 
quality of our education, but may 
actually be detracting from it. 

As a result, it would seem as 
though putting so much emphasis 
in professor evaluations taken by 
students indicates a flaw in the sys- 
tem. On the other hand, it is much 
easier to realize a computer is bro- 
ken than it is to fix one. Likewise, 
it is easy to criticize the professor 
evaluation system, but it is much 
more difficult to find a solution to 
its shortcomings. 

Getting rid of student-driven 
professor evaluations altogether 
is not a valid option. There has to 
be some form of evaluation or else 
professors would not be account- 
able for the effectiveness of their 
teaching. Students do have some 
credibility in assessing their pro- 
fessors because they spend more 
time with them than any Juniata 
colleague or external observer can. 

The solution to the problem lies 
in reducing the heavy emphasis 
of the students’ evaluations and 
reassigning more responsibility 
to the colleagues of the professor. 
Other faculty members are better 
equipped to assess professors than 
students because they have expe- 
rience in the teaching profession 
and are unbiased—unlike students 
who tend to associate better grades 
and less work with a more enjoy- 
able learning experience. Profes- 
sors already evaluate other profes- 





Ask the Administration 


What needs to be done in order 
to set up and prepare for the grad- 
uation ceremony? 

Commencement Preparation 
really begins the week follow- 
ing commencement. There is a 
group of about 25 people that are 
called together by the Provost to 
discuss what went well and what 
didn’t. We then meet a couple of 
times throughout the year to pre- 
pare for the upcoming ceremony. 
The physical preparation begins 
in March. The grounds crew be- 
gins to edge and mulch all beds 
throughout campus. Seeding bare 
spots and repairing edges dam- 
aged by snow removal also takes 
place weather permitting through 
March and April. Some painting 
is usually performed in April and 
early May to handrails and bol- 
lards. The Monday before com- 
mencement we begin to move the 
portable bleachers to the quad. 
This usually involves around 8 
people. On Tuesday, we continue 
moving the bleachers and we also 
begin setting up Memorial gym for 
the ceremonies. The gym is used 





for Baccalaureate as well as a rain 
location for commencement. We 
try to set up the indoor location 
to mimic the outdoor location as 
much as possible. On Wednesday, 
the bleacher moving is completed 
as well as final touches to the gym 
set up. Thursday and Friday are 
spent gathering all of the important 
items necessary for the respective 
ceremonies as well as final out- 
door preparations such as preening 
of shrubbery beds and cleaning of 
light posts and benches. Chairs 
are placed on Oller lawn, weather 
permitting on Friday afternoon. 
On Saturday morning the entire 
Facilities staff arrives at 6:00 am to 
make final preparations. The stage 
is set, diplomas and hoods are 
picked up and taken to the stage, a 
final sweep of the campus is made 
to pick up any debris. There is a lot 
of effort put into this day and ev- 
ery person on our staff knows the 
importance of this day. We real- 
ize that this day is one of the most 
important days in the lives of the 
graduates as well as their families 
and we try to make an impression 
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on them that they will carry with 
them for the rest of their lives. 

The following week is spent 
putting everything back where it 
belongs and getting the campus 
ready for the summer events. 

Jeff Meadows, Grounds Super- 


visor 


How is the academic calendar 
changing for the 2012/2013 school 
year, and what are the reasons for 
these changes? 

The academic calendars are 
usually set up 5 years in advance. 
So for the 2011-12 calendar, we 
changed only the fall semester to 
accommodate the new initiative to 
have a full-class freshmen inbound 
program. The decision to start on 
a Thursday helped bring students 
over the weekend to orient them- 
selves before the inbound experi- 
ence and then start classes that fol- 
lowing Thursday. 

Another consideration was the 
increasing press every couple of 
years where we were against the 
holiday season which left some 
folks leaving just before Christmas 


Eve. This has been problematic 
for increasing travel costs for fac- 
ulty and students who travel out- 
side of Pennsylvania. 

A bonus for us is that the grades 
come in two days earlier so we can 
post grades earlier rather than later. 
With the press against the holiday, 
we sometimes could not post at all 
until the New Year as our policy is 
to post grades once all are entered. 
The 2012-13 has already been ap- 
proved with the same set up as this 
year. The 2013-14 is currently be- 
ing vetted. 

For me, I personally believe that 


it takes 3 years for things to shake - 


out and settle down. After 2013- 
14, we will reassess if this has been 
a good thing or a bad thing but so 
far, all I have heard is good. Iam 
now drafting the next 5 years until 
2019! 

Athena Frederick, Registrar 


Confused about something? Ask 
the administration! E-mail your 
suggestion to juniatian@junia- 
ta.edu. 


CORRECTIONS 


In the April 5 issue of “The Juniatian” the sports section headline 
“Lack of experience plagues coach’s debut season” misrepresented 
the article’s content. The headline should have read “Lack of expe- 

rience plagues tennis team’s season.” 


The Juniatian makes every effort to avoid errors in its articles. 
However, some mistakes will inevitably occur. The Juniatian will 
print a retraction for any printed, factual item proven to be in- 
correct. Readers who believe they have spotted an incorrect fact 
should e-mail juniatian@juniata.edu with “correction” in the 


subject line. 











sors, but the emphasis should be on 
these evaluations rather than those 
done by the students. 

To solve the issue of disinter- 
ested student evaluators, Juniata 
needs to revert back to an older 
practice. The college has been 
making the move toward using 
more technology, such as incor- 
porating iPads into the curriculum. 
However, the advanced technolo- 
gies of pencil and paper are more 
appropriate in this situation. 

Before 2003, professor evalua- 
tions were done in class on scan- 
tron sheets so that all students 
would participate. This resulted in 
an almost perfect return rate and 
students had time in class to give 
thoughtful comments. 

Ultimately, there may be no per- 
fect way to evaluate a professor’s 
performance in the classroom. 
However, the current system is not 
maximizing the school’s potential 
for evaluating professors. Such a 
vital aspect of what makes Juniata, 
Juniata — the professor’s ability to 
impact their students — should have 
a better system of evaluation. 
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Evolution of film leaves aside style, individuality 
Creativity is cast away as movies become similar in style, audience attraction 





“This is the end/Beautiful friend. 
This is the end/ My only friend, 
the end.” 

Jim Morrison’s voice is float- 
ing up to me through my office 
as I pen what you are reading: my 
final column for “The Juniatian” 
The three years I dedicated to the 
film column allowed me to plumb 
the darkest depths of cinema, like 
James Cameron, when he explored 
the Mariana Trench. During the 
descent, my doe-eyed optimism 
about the industry corroded into 
cynicism and then pessimism, be- 
fore regenerating into an informed 
faith on my ascent. 


You, dear reader, have been 
my Dante in this journey, and 
since we have traveled through 
the bitterness and into the sweet 
(as Doctor Van Helsing would 
say), we have reached our final 
destination. Now, I am going to 
look upon the images, sounds and 
knowledge I acquired, and distill it 
into a truth that if I could, would 
serve to my younger with lemon. 
A Movie Sour, if you may. Lend 
me your hand once more, and let’s 
look back. 

One of the first truths that struck 
me is that the interaction between 
audiences and the artists (in this 
case, creative personnel and per- 
formers), mirrors that of our politi- 
cal climate. Politics, particularly in 
the franchises, are polarized. On 
one hand, the majority of audienc- 
es for these blockbusters series that 
are at least twenty years old are 
conservative. They want the same 


film resupplied, with different 
names and designs, but the same 
framework. This creates a problem 
as the true visionaries are ignored 
in favor of those individuals who 
are capable of carbon copying a 
film, which requires no artistic 
background or skill. A clear exam- 
ple of this lies within the second to 
last “Star Trek” film, ‘Nemesis.’ 
The creative team (which in- 
cluded a few of the high billed ac- 
tors) decided to offer a thoughtful 
examination into concepts such as 
free will, identity and race. And, 
to add the emotional punch, they 
decided to have a beloved char- 
acter sacrifice themself, in what is 
one of the best death scenes in the 
franchise, in my opinion. While 
I initially railed against it (I was 
mad about the death, as my initial 
review said), I’ve come to embrace 
the decision, and only feel frustra- 
tion for the franchise skipping to a 


reboot of the previous series, in- 
stead of following up on a plotline 
that was deliberately left open. 
Yet, fans decry the film, often 
listing it in association with some 
of the legitimately lousy entries 
in the franchise, because the film 
dared to be different. It was not a 
rehashed revenge plot stemming 
from or against the captain of a 
starship: this film dared to think, 
instead of cater to fan demands. 
But, they caused the film to 
perform abysmally, and cause the 
aforementioned reboot and the 
franchise to go into suspended ani- 
mation, like Captain America after 
his final battle with the original 
Baron Zemo. If there is any doubt 
towards this causal relationship, 
look up the synopses of the suc- 
ceeding film: it is a revenge plot. 
While I would like to believe 
that this is clear-cut evidence 
supporting the claim Grant Mor- 


rison posed in his annotations for 
Arkham Asylum — that audiences 
love seeing classical myths retold 
— I believe it is a lack of imagina- 
tion among the conservative fans 
and viewers. 

As the argument above illus- 
trates, there are several problems 
connected to the relationship be- 
tween box office receipts and fans. 
One is that the films that succeed 
at the box office are often house- 
hold name titles or franchises, 
whether it’s “Halloween” or the 
latest James Bond film. The truth 
is, the industry is run by bankers; 
the concern is not artistry, but rath- 
er, profit. 


Box office success does not . 


always presuppose artistry, and 
artistry does not often presuppose 
billion dollar grosses, either. How- 
ever, in the continuous outpour 


> see REVELATIONS page 1] 





My life as a young-adult skyscraper 


Grass | is never greener if you are tall enough to see it | Blue zones are purest areas of the globe 





“Yo’ shawty, it’s ya birthday — 
we gonna party like it’s ya birth- 
day.” 

“Shawty’s like a melody in my 
head that I can’t keep out, got me 
singing like na na na na everyday, 
it’s like my iPod’s stuck on replay.” 

“Shawty get loose; baby do 
what you do, lemme see you let 
down your hair.” 

I first encountered this term, 
“shawty” in early 2001 when 
Shaggy’s “Angel” was popular. 
Even then, hearing the song on the 
radio as I rode the bus home from 
fifth grade, I remember wondering 
what it meant. I assumed it meant 
“short,” and sure enough, http:// 
www.urbandictionary.com reveals 
that the term originated in Atlanta, 
Georgia, first used to describe a 
child or shorter adult. 

And although interpretation has 
since expanded to include any and 
all people, particularly attractive 
females, I recall thinking at the ten- 
der age of nine that it would never 
apply to me because I was not, in 
fact, short. Nor have I ever been, or 
will I ever be. 

I’ve been told since I was 12 
to appreciate my height as a gift, 
something that could make me an 
“America’s Next Top Model” con- 
testant one day (which, ironically, 
I’m too tall for). But being excep- 
tionally tall has provided me with 
a number of experiences that have 
been uniquely helpful, laughable 
or even a bit unnerving. 

Warning - some of the following 
anecdotes are not enviable, or even 
attemptable by anyone under 671. 

Grocery stores: Herein lies a 
fairly obvious situation in which 
a tall person will be useful — as a 
human extension to help others 
reach things that others can’t. But 


a more common experience, at 
least for me personally, is in res- 
cuing the population of vertically 
challenged citizens, usually el- 
derly women, who actually climb 
the shelves in search of novelties 
and can’t get back down. Aston- 
ishingly, this has happened to me 
more than once, and I felt absurdly 
like a fireman calling to a treed cat 
when it occurred. Still, it gives 
an incomparable sense of accom- 
plishment (along with the giggling 
and staring from passersby). 

Finding witty responses to, 
“Well gee, you’re really tall!” I 
think this goes unsaid. 

Clumsiness: Few people in 
history have managed to expand 
into a six-foot-frame gracefully, 
and while such awkwardness is 
confined to adolescence for most 
people, mine perpetuates. Even 
though I’m tall enough to skip 
two or even three steps at a time, 
I don’t because I fall when I try. I 
don’t just trip over my own feet —I 
have tripped over things as incon- 
gruous as paint lines in a parking 
lot. And while this problem has 
resolved itself a bit as I’ve reached 
my 20s, I’m still not capable of 
much multitasking while I walk 
due to a fear of relapse. And to 
continue on that note: 

Dancing: After years of per- 
severance and awkward Sadie 
Hawkins dances, I’ve finally come 
to accept that my added height 
makes me resemble a piece of 
undercooked pasta when trying 
to dance as most people do. This 
isn’t to say that I don’t dance. I 
love to dance, and most certainly 
do it — although I’ve never seen 
what it actually looks like, and 
probably don’t want to. 

Crowds: I can see over and 
across them, and am easily spotted 
by friends I’m meeting up with. I 
also usually cut a path due to my 
visibility, which is convenient for 
me and for smaller people who 
weave along after me like a trail of 
ducklings once they realize it, too. 

Restroom stalls: My forehead, 
eyes, and usually the bridge of my 
nose are visible over most of these. 
And while I’m fortunately not so 
tall as to see over them, seeing 


across has created enough awk- 
ward eye contact in itself. I live 
in South Hall this year, where the 
shower stalls are situated in a row. 
On numerous occasions while 
lathering, I’ve accidentally held 
the gaze of hall mates with the 
same shower schedule. This can 


_ be a tricky situation to negotiate, 


since commenting on the water 
seems to be an awkward conver- 
sation-starter at 8:30 a.m.: 

“Hey, how’s your shower to- 
day?” 


“Fine, how’s yours?” 


“Good!” 

Silence. 

Accidentally assaulting people 
in hallways: stretching com- 


fortably is also fairly difficult 
when one’s arm span is also six 
feet. I’ve accidentally prodded, 
slapped and even hugged strang- 
ers while walking around corners 
in buildings. 

Awkwardness aside, I really do 
love my height and wouldn’t trade 
it for anything. I used to want to 
be shorter, but I’ve come to appre- 
ciate the positive things that come 
with it too. Like being able to fully 
appreciate extra-long twin beds 
and jeans that have a long enough 
inseam, melting into the back row 
of pictures when I want to and get- 
ting to feel the rain before anyone 
else does. 

Well, at least it gives me, and 
you, some decent stories. 

Despite all of this, I’ve still en- 
countered my share of shawties 
who tell me they wish they were 
taller — probably because of their 
own short or “normal height” sto- 
ries that are as awkward as these. 

I’m willing to embrace my 
height and never trade it for any- 
thing. But although I can’t say for 
sure, I’d be willing to bet that there 
are as many advantages to being 
short as there are to being tall. 

And to all of my fellow not-so- 
shawties who can identify with 
these stories: hold your head up 
(literally) and carry on, because 
there are probably some shawties 
who envy you. Or the people who 
may not consider the awkward- 
ness of being tall, or the ones who 
have never read my column. 


Healthiest parts of the world 





My mom was talking to our 
neighbor, Maria, a few months ago 
about “getting old.” Maria said 
that she had asked her 92 year-old 
mother when she was going to 
leave Greece and come live with 
her, so that Maria would be there 
to take care of everything in case 
her mother needed her. 

Her mother replied, “Take care 
of me!? I'll be the one taking care 
of you!” 

Maria shook her head and said, 
“You know, she’s probably right.” 

She then proceeded to explain to 
my perplexed mother that, despite 
being 92, she hasn’t been sick one 
day in the past ten years. When 
my mother asked how she was so 
healthy, all Maria said was that she 
lives in a “Blue Zone.” Having no 
idea what a “Blue Zone” is or was, 
I decided to look it up. 

Blue Zones are several identi- 
fied regions throughout the world 
that have the highest population of 
oldest living community members. 
The original locations are Oki- 
nawa, Japan, Nicoya, Costa Rica 
and Ikaria, Greece. All of these fol- 
lowing places have nine things in 
common which are commonly re- 
ferred to as the “Power 9” in “Blue 
Zones: Lessons for Living Longer 
From the People Who’ve Lived 
the Longest” by Dan Buettner. 

The first item on the list is 
movement. People who live in 
Blue Zones don’t necessarily hit 
the gym every day, but they are 
typically very active. They live in 
areas that promote physical activ- 
ity, from walking to the store or 
a friend’s house, to gardening in 
their yards or swimming nearby. 
It’s estimated that by moving more 
every day, you can add about four 
years to your life. 

Their number two commonal- 


ity is maintaining a sense of self. 
In Okinawa and Nicoya, both have 
an individual phrase that means, 
“Why I wake up in the morm- 
ing.” By understanding who they 
are and what they want — or what 
they believe is their intended pur- 
pose — these individuals remain 
driven in their daily activities and 
are less likely to report symptoms 
of depression and/or anxiety. In- 
vestigators indicate that individu- 
als who maintain this sense of 
purpose tend to live an average of 
seven extra years when compared 
to individuals who do not have this 
strong drive. 

Number three: find a way to deal 
with that stress! And no, stress eat- 
ing is not recommended. While 
there are many variations, every- 
one everywhere deals with stress- 
ors of some kind. What people in 
the Blue Zones all have in com- 
mon (aside from stress, that is), is 
implementing a_ stress-relieving 
activity into their routine. Whether 
it’s something simple such as tak- 
ing a few minutes to concentrate 
on your breathing, saying a prayer, 
going for a walk or something 
creative; writing a poem or a half- 
hour of cardio kick-boxing, for ex- 
ample. Melting the stress away is 
essential for a healthy lifestyle. 

The fourth main issue brought 
about is the tendency to overeat, 
and many times, overeating the 
wrong things. Blue Zone mem- 
bers tend to be very conscious of 
what they’re eating, reminding 
themselves to stop before they are 
totally stuffed. Buettner calls it the 
80 percent rule: eat only 80 per- 
cent of your stomach’s capacity. It 
could mean the difference between 
gaining or losing weight. 

The fifth thing these cultures 
have in common is their low-meat 
diet. Studies have shown that high 
consumption of meat can contrib- 
ute to weight retention and car- 
diovascular issues because of the 
saturated fat content. A similarity 
among the societies who seeming- 
ly live the longest is that the vast 
majority of their diets is comprised 
of vegetables. 


> see HEALTH page 1] 
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By Natasua D. LANE 


Juniata’s Burmese Club will 
be hosting a fashion show dedi- 
cated to traditional Asian dress 
April 22 in the Ellis Ballroom. 
The purpose of this event will be 
to display traditional fashion styles 
from several Asian cultures includ- 
ing Chinese and Burmese to the 
Juniata communit. 

Sophomore Myat Thwe is the 
co-president of the Burmese Club 
and helped in the brainstorming 
process for the fashion show. She, 
along with other members of the 
club, wants to use the fashion show 
as a way to celebrate the Burmese 
New Year even though there is a 
limited number of Burmese stu- 
dents on campus. 

“There are five Burmese girls 
here and we’re trying to do the 
Burmese New Year, and it’s hard 
because there is a limited number 
of people... so I thought we should 
put Asian ‘something’ and so we 
did the Asian Fashion Show,” 
said Thwe. 

Traditionally, the Burmese New 
Year is not brought in with a fash- 
ion show, but instead, a weeklong 
holiday called the Water Festival is 
celebrated. To celebrate is simple: 
people throw water on one another, 
symbolizing the washing away of 
a person’s sins for the New Year. 

The fashion show will not dis- 
play modern fashion; only tradi- 
tional styles of dress will be mod- 
eled.. “I’m into fashion in more 
like traditional clothes wise. I re- 
ally love to wear Burmese tradi- 
tional ones,” said Thwe. “Modern 
fashion has some similarities with 
Westernized ideas and culture. I 
feel that traditional fashion still has 
its Eastern style.” 

Integrated into the fashion show 
are several opening acts to warm 
up the crowd. “St will start with 
Burmese singing, Burmese danc- 
ing and Burmese snacks,” said 
Thwe. 

Thwe acknowledges that when 


most people think of Asia, they 
only think of China and Japan. 
She hopes that through the fashion 
show, people will see that there are 


_ more than just those countries in 


Asia. “It’s not only Chinese and 
Japanese, it’s all the Afghanistanis 
[and] Pakistanis.” said Thwe. 

Thwe believes that the Burmese 
culture is very different than that 
of other Asian nations specifically 
in their fashion. “In the old days 
we would wear a strapless kind 
of thing. ..it’s called a Longyi. It’s 
like a long skirt, but I feel like the 
Chinese and Japanese wore more 
like a dress type...” said Thwe. 

Chinese exchange student Jin- 
shu Li will model several pieces 
of traditional clothing from her 
homeland, called Qipao. “In the 
Chinese New Year, all Chinese 
girls wear that,” said Li. 

Besides modeling, Li will also 
be performing in a Burmese dance 
prior to the fashion show. The 
dance, “titled Mon Shwe Yi,” tells 
the story of a young Burmese girl 
who has claimed the hearts of sev- 
eral men. 

“In the old days...when a guy 
really liked a girl, he had to make 

. sure to get the girls friends, all the 
family and everything together. 
So, the dance is about this unique 
girl where every guy loves her and 
she’s kind of dancing and telling a 
story about the Burmese culture,” 
said Thwe. 

Word has already spread about 
the fashion show and several stu- 
dents have marked their calen- 
dars to attend. Freshman, Veneka 
Mahomva from South Africa is 
attending the show to support her 
fellow internationals. “I’m kind 
of excited about it. I know two 
of my friends will be performing 
in it which is why I’m going,” 
said Mahomva. 

Even though these Burmese 
students may be far from home, 
nothing is going to stop them from 
celebrating their New Year in their 
own way. 
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Asian fashion on display | Ring ring! Calling all phone books 
Not only clothing, but traditions 


Dialing up other uses for these basically obsolete items 





We live in a fast paced world 
that has grown to revolve around 
technology. Drastic changes have 
occurred for many people’s every- 
day routines. The smart phones and 
computers that run our lives are 
rendering many objects useless. 
One such item that has become 
outdated by this growing pattern 
is, the phone book. You all know 
what I am talking about: that giant 
yellow book filled with hundreds 
of thousands of numbers. It is the 
dictionary for everyone’s numbers. 
And yet I am willing to bet, that for 
most of you, the spine of your new- 
est phone book remains untouched. 
But to this day, every year, a brand 
new bible of numbers shows up at 
your doorstep. Today, I am going 
to provide you with 15 alternate 
uses for those phone books just sit- 
ting around. Let’s get to it. 


1. Bulletproof Things. This one I 
saw on Mythbusters once. A single 
phone book can act as a make- 
shift bulletproofing. So layer them 
on your car, your person or other 
people and you can ensure Kevlar 
caliber safety. I can’t guarantee that 
this works 100 percent of the time, 
but if you are willing to try it out, 
let me know how that turns out for 
you. 


2. Baby Weight. A baby is a 
wriggling little being that can won- 
der off into a dangerous situation. 
So use a phone book to weigh that 
baby down, so you know exactly 
where they will be. 


3. Make a Maze. This will re- 
quire a lot of phone books, but if 
you stack a bunch of books from 


the floor to the ceiling in a room, 
you could make a fun maze for 
your enjoyment. 


4. Paperweight. It’s a lot of pa- 
per, and it has weight. 


5. Temporary tattoo. If you put a 
page of a phone book on your arm 
and then spray it with a water bot- 
tle you can make a cool temporary 
tattoo. If you like it you could even 
make it a real tattoo, it’s your call. 


6. Toilet Paper. Toilet paper is 
an expensive commodity in many 
parts of the world. So, you can help 
save the world by using that phone 
book to help cleanse and rejuve- 
nate your buttocks. 


7. Fire Extinguisher. If your 
friend ever catches on fire, a phone 
book could be the perfect object to 
extinguish them with. They will 
probably even appreciate that you 
didn’t use a fire extinguisher on 
them, anyway. 


8. A Blunt Object. You could... 


9. Step Stool. A phone book 
can act as a small stepping stool to 
reach high up objects for the verti- 
cally challenged among us. 


10. Halloween Costume. Not 
quite sure what you would be, 
but strap a bunch of phone books 
to your body and go collect that 
candy. 


11. Scare Someone. Now I know 
all of those numbers are intimidat- 
ing, but that’s not how I expect you 
to scare someone. If you hold a 
phone book really high in the air, 
and drop it on the floor, the noise 
it makes will scare anyone within 
range. Try it. I recommend some- 
time after May 2nd. 


12. Make Furniture. You should 
check this one out on the inter- 


webs, but people have gotten very 
creative with the furniture you can 
make out of phone books; chairs, 
couches, television stands, even 
playhouses, the creativity of peo- 
ple in this world is astounding. 


13. To Hide Things. Carve out 
the inside of the phone book to 
make one of those fancy hiding 
places in a book that you always 
see in movies. 


14. A Hitlist. The perfect way to 
get away with a murder is to not 
know the person you are murder- 
ing. You can use a phone book to 
randomly find people for your next 
victim. 


15. A Cup. I know what you are 
all thinking, how can you drink out 
of a phone book? But you’re think- 
ing about the wrong cup. This one 
is directed to the males out there 
who need some extra protection 
for their (insert funny word for 
genitals). For whatever reason, 
whether its sports or you have an 
angry ex, a phone book could be 
just the protection you need. Just 
strap one on to the front of your 
pants and you can strut around 
knowing you will be safe. 


Honorable Mention: 

I thought the creativity of one 
of your fellow students could not 
go unnoticed. One student sug- 
gested that you put a scratch and 
sniff sticker on the floor, and then 
when your friend goes to smell it, 
you drop the phone book on their 
head. This is closer to a sick practi- 
cal joke, but I thought it was very 
funny and worth the mention. 


So that is all I have this time. I 
hope you all have enjoyed my col- 
umn, and that you found some of 
these uses for objects to be useful. 
Or, if you just thought it was funny, 
that works too. Keep on thinking 
outside of the box everyone. 





What can be said about the Huntingdon music scene? 
This small town has many talented, aspiring musicians who just want to be heard 
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NICOLA! KUHLING 


Huntingdon seems to be fertile 
soil for musicians. Since I’ve ar- 
rived here, I have met more inter- 
esting and in some way outstand- 
ing bands than in my hometown 
in Germany. 

To be able to attribute a music 
scene to any town, even Hunting- 
don, we need not only bands, but 
also event organizers. So, how 
does this happen in Huntingdon? 
What are the locations for live mu- 
sic, and how does the organizing of 
these concerts work in a place as 
small as this town? 

Another thing that completes 
the picture of a music scene is the 
businesses that form around it. 
Are Huntingdon bands financially 
successful? And what about the 
music-related businesses that work 
behind the scenes, such as the re- 
cording, the music labels them- 
selves and actual album sales? 


One of the local bands that have 
made an impression on me is Pit- 
fall Combat. The band comprises 
of Jesse Querry and Kevin Quinn, 
and they do what most people do 
who want to play music: strum a 
guitar and sing. These two friends 
who have known each other since 
high school formed their band Feb. 
2011. Pitfall Combat plays songs 
from the pop punk spectrum, a 
little bit like Blink 182, Green Day 
and The Gaslight Anthem. 

It’s not the usual Boy Scout bon- 
fire guitar and singing shtick they 
do. According to the band them- 
selves, they believe acoustic music 
should be “fast, energetic, violent, 
sexy, and full of power chords.” 
And they don’t fail to keep 
this promise. 

Asked if they see a music scene 
in Huntingdon, Querry is divided: 
“There’s not really what I would 
call a scene. There are a lot of mu- 
sicians around, but they are not all 
connected.” he says. “People are 
trying to get musicians together. A 
scene is sort of in the works.” 

A great musician from Hunting- 
don that most people do know, and 
whom I was lucky to meet, is Nick 


Miller. A unique aspect of The 
Nick Miller Project is his use of a 
“looping pedal” to “weave guitar, 
bass, sitar, mandolin, thumb piano, 
an assortment of djembes, shakers, 
bells, whistles and so forth into a 
sonic tapestry.” In this manner, 
his songs are gradually develop- 
ing in front of the audience’s very 
ears, layer after layer, instrument 
after instrument. 

A good friend of Nick Miller is 
Joseph Lee (he prefers to be called 
Joe). He played bass with another 
Huntingdon resident in rock cover 
band Camino Sky until the musi- 
cians “decided to go their sepa- 
rate ways” in Dec. 2011. “A lot of 
places are going to DJs these days, 
especially around here”, he says. 

One reason that he sees for this 
is that hiring a DJ is simply cheap- 
er for the owner of the venue. Also, 
“especially here in Huntingdon, 
they have a hard time to keep a 
full band under the liquor control 
board noise limit.” When he was 
still playing in Huntingdon more 
frequently, Joe’s favorite place was 
Memories, “but people would just 
call the police all the time,” since 
the bar is in the middle of a resi- 


dential area. 

“Tf you live in this area and you 
want to play music, you have to 
travel.” says Joe. “The further you 
go, the bigger your fan base might 
become. “Huntingdon could use a 
club where music could be played, 
the town has been deprived of live 
music for too long.” he says. 

But even though it’s hard to find 
a place to play for a full lineup 
rock band, there are some good 
locations to listen to live music in 
Huntingdon, even at Juniata. From 
spontaneous jam sessions on cam- 
pus and brilliant Juniata Presents 
artists (like the unforgettable per- 
formance of Red Baraat) and to 
Major Event, even though its repu- 
tation may not be not the best. 

In town, Standing Stone Coffee 
House hosts around six or seven 
bands are play there every semes- 
ter. “About two bands every se- 
mester are local, with the rest we 
try to balance out the genres, just to 
keep the music scene fresh,” says 
owner and operations manager of 
Standing Stone Greg Anderson. 
He sees the live music at his coffee 
shop as a part of the contribution 
to the community, since owners of 


cafés and bars actually Jose money 
with bringing bands to town. 

Anderson names Boxer’s and 
the new Daily Scoop, as well as the 
Arts Council, as great live music 
venues, with two or three concerts 
per semester. Also, he mentions the 
Raystown Lake Summer Series. 

For a small town, Huntingdon 
is in fact a great place for every- 
one who loves music. One great 
advantage of a place this small is 
the personal contactJust talking to 
people to get information for this 
column, I’ve found an opportunity 
to play music in town already. 

However, there are downsides, 
too. The venues in town are lim- 
ited, so if you want to be heard as a 
musician, you’ ll have to be willing 
to travel: both in recording music 
and playing music. 

So, does our town Huntingdon 
have a real thriving music scene? 
Certainly not in the way as a city 
like that of New York. let alone 
State College. But, there are a great 
deal of unique and dedicated musi- 
cians who all want to be heard. If 
you keep your eyes and ears-open, 
there’s more happening than you’d 
ever expect. 
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Getting the most out of a small town 
A pecape OF all the best places to go to in Huntingdon 


STEVEN 
GOEHRING 





Welcome to the 30th and fi- 
nal Around Town column! For 
29 straight issues, Juniatian has 
brought you a new place to visit, 
and all the good reasons why you 
should go there. This issue, I’m 
breaking that winning streak to 
try to pass on some ways to get 
more out of your years at Juniata. 

’ You see, the college itself is nice, 
but it’s not everything. If I’d never 
ventured off campus during my 
undergraduate years, I would have 
been one miserable fellow. There’s 
a wonderful community surround- 
ing the school, and having spent 
plenty of time in it, I’d like to tell 
you what worked well for me and 
how you can benefit from spend- 
ing time off campus as well. 

My first advice is to walk places. 
Driving is quick, sure, but I found 
that I couldn’t drive and effec- 
tively scout for new businesses to 
write about. You miss too much 
when you pass small storefronts 
at 30 miles per hour without look- 
ing closely at them. Walking is 
great exercise, it’s easy to do in 
traffic-free Huntingdon and there 
are so many businesses clustered 
close together that walking around 
downtown is sure to be rewarding. 
That’s how J found the magnificent 
Thompson Candle Company’s 
factory and store; I was walking, 
smelled the sweet melting wax 
and followed my nose. The lovely 
parks and great hiking opportuni- 
ties at The Cliffs and the Peace 


Chapel are not to be missed either! 
Here are a couple handy things 
to know for getting downtown 


_ to do your legwork. The fastest 


walking route from campus to 
downtown is the alley between 
Mifflin and Washington streets. 
It’s perfectly safe, sees little traffic 
and is smooth enough that rolling 
luggage works just fine. I’ve tried 
every sidewalk and even walking 
down the middle of the road, and 
this alley is the best route. If you’re 
short on time, you can drive down- 
town and take a parallel parking 
spot more or less anywhere. The 
parking meters are still very cheap, 
and if you either can’t parallel park 
or can’t spare a quarter for an hour 
of parking time, you can always 
use the Portstown Park lot, just 
under the Penn Street railroad un- 
derpass and before the bridge over 
the river. 

But you won’t find everything 
that Huntingdon has to offer just 
by walking, so I suggest: you add 
“talking” to your toolkit as well. 
Without asking around about en- 
graving services, I would never 
have found Parks Design & Ink, in 
their nondescript little storefront. I 
have never met a hostile business 
owner in town; all the shopkeepers 
appreciate what college students 
bring to the community. So start a 
conversation with them, ask them 
if they know of anywhere where 
you can find so-and-so, and you'll 
be amazed what you learn. 

Having friends in the commu- 
nity helps a lot, too. I visit a hand- 
ful of stores regularly, and occa- 
sionally attend church downtown. 
Making friends in any way opens 
doors for you, whether for employ- 
ment (I pursued summer jobs with 
a local business a few times), good 
shopping deals or keen insight into 


the local area. Professors can offer 
this too, but I found it refreshing to 
hear from people not stuck in the 
goofy little world of higher educa- 
tion. 

To expand on the idea of making 
local friends, I strongly encourage 
everyone to seek volunteer or part- 
time jobs with local organizations. 
My time at the Rockhill Trolley 
Museum has not only enriched 
my life infinitely, but it is now a 
vital key to getting jobs I want. 
Employers will only be so im- 
pressed with mere education. But 
when you can speak of real-world 
experience and involvement in the 
community, you set yourself apart. 

It’s also very helpful to have a 
position at an off-campus organi- 
zation for when you really need 
to get away from school entirely. 
I have retreated to the museum 
many a time, and have always 
felt better both being there and 
also when I return to the college 
grind. I can’t emphasize enough 
how much off-campus work has 
helped me. If you want some 
leads on where you could put in 
volunteer hours or get a small pay- 
check, try asking the kind folks 
at the Huntingdon Chamber of 
Commerce, located in the historic 
HUNT Railroad Switch Tower. 
They have been infinitely helpful 
with connecting me to local busi- 
nesses over the years. 

So that is the best advice I can 
give for how to get the most out of 
life beyond campus. The people 
are friendly, the businesses are 
fascinating and the community 
is well worth immersing yourself 
in. And when you look back on 
your years at Juniata, as I am now, 
you'll be glad you ventured out 
into the community. 

See you Around Town! 





Flicks become intertwined, overpopular 


> from REVELATIONS page 9 


of anthracite, there are a few dia- 
monds to be found. While auteur 
theory is as valid as that of the flat 
earth, a new breed of directors is 
starting to arise: one that can color 
in the lines set by the studio — pro- 
vided they do not interfere, like the 
Weinsteins are prone to, almost al- 
ways to the detriment of the film 
— but, color beautifully. 
Christopher Nolan, — Joss 
Whedon, and J.J. Abrams are 
three of these directors who un- 
derstand how to retain the required 
elements of a series, but make 
artistically and critically satisfy- 
ing films. With each successful 
film, the director gains more cre- 
ative control. Do you think Nolan 
would have been able to make “In- 
ception” if he had not made “The 
Dark Knight?” Or, Joss Whedon 


make “The Avengers,” if he had 
not written “Toy Story” and assist- 
ed with the production of most of 
Marvel’s blockbusters? 

The linkage between these 
directors is that through comic 
book cinema, they can acquire 
more resources and backing ‘to 
ensure that their original ideas 
are rendered through the studio, 
and not their own pockets and 
equipment. I guarantee “Super 8” 
would not have been made if “Star 
Trek” and “Cloverfield” had not 
been successful. 

If there is a message to take 
away, it is that the industry is start- 
ing to produce more films worth 
merit through the audiences partic- 
ipation in this artistic democracy: 
admission to a theater is as valid 
and informative as a ballot cast 
during an election. Audiences tend 
to underplay or forget just how 


much power they wield: if we de- 
mand films that are make with the 
craftsmanship of Fincher and dia- 
logue of Tom Stoppard, they will 
be supplied. 

All it takes is a bad opening 
weekend to ruin a film; conversely, 
all it takes is a steady stream of 
positive word-of-mouth to turn an 
independent film into a box office 
success (“The Artist,” anyone?) 

So, I write my final installment 
with this message of hope for fu- 
ture of film: don’t let the profes- 
sional critics and films of Michael 
Bay sour your perspective on the 
industry: have hope, because for 
every film Michael Bay makes 
— contributing nothing but mi- 
sogyny, bigotry, and jingoism — 
there are five undiscovered Frank 
Darabont’s and five French films 
like “Breathless.” 

Good night and good luck. 
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Critters without credit 
These animals need your attention 


@ PAT OELSCHLAGER 





Tigers. Whales. Polar Bears. 
Pandas. Elephants. Leopards. 


All these animals have two - 


things in common: first, their 
populations in the wild are in some 
way threatened. Second, they are 
all large mammals that are majes- 
tic, regal, cute, cuddly or in some 
way aesthetically appealing to the 
general public. 

Don’t get me wrong, I think all 
these animals are great. What I 
don’t like, however, is the amount 
of attention and funding these ani- 
mals receive while countless other 
species which are smaller, less well 
known and often frankly unattract- 
ive are seemingly swept under 
the rug. 

Do smaller species not matter? It 
seems as though everyone is eager 
to save large mammals, but as spe- 
cies get smaller, the support wanes. 
By the time you get down to some- 
thing the size of a bat or a bird, the 
interest of the general public in its 
conservation tends to all but disap- 
pear in many cases. 

What puzzles me is this: why are 
so many people concerned with 
saving pandas, tigers or whales, 
which will probably never impact 
their lives, but not with saving 
animals like bats, which can have 
relatively direct impacts on their 
lives day to day? 

Lack of understanding and edu- 
cation is a big part of why people 
don’t support efforts to conserve 
species that aren’t glamorous and 
highly recognizable. Part of the 
problem is that right now, most of 
my readers are thinking: “Bats are 
gross!” or “How on Earth do bats 
impact my daily life?” 

Most people don’t know the an- 
swer to this question because the 
effect is not direct. Having bats 
in your neighborhood in and of it- 
self may or may not improve your 
sense of well-being, but what will 
definitely have a positive impact 
on your life is the lack of bug bites 
with which high bat populations 
tend to correspond. 

Sadly, however, people may 
start noticing the lack of this posi- 
tive impact as bat populations have 
been declining drastically. Bats are 
being affected across the East coast 
by white-nose syndrome, a disease 
that devastates populations with a 
95 percent mortality rate. It is be- 
lieved to have killed up to 6.7 mil- 
lion bats since it was first found in 
the U.S in 2006. 

This dearth of bats has profound 
impacts on ecosystems, but it cer- 


tainly hasn’t been the subject of 
any World Wildlife Fund commer- 
cial I’ve seen. Why not? 

The reason is probably because 
people don’t like bats. While 
there is no way for individuals 
to stop the spread of this disease 
or save bat populations single- 
handedly, public awareness and 
support of research to understand 
the disease and to help conserve 
remaining bat populations is im- 
portant for their survival. And just 
because bats aren’t cute or cud- 
dly, it doesn’t mean they aren’t 
worth conserving. 

People who want to help con- 
serve bats in Pennsylvania can do 
so by reporting sick bats to the 
Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion using the form found on their 
website, http://www.portal state. 
pa.us/portal/server.pt/community/ 
pgc/9106. 

They can also keep out of 
caves where bats hibernate to 
prevent transferring the disease 
through contact with clothing or 
footwear and also to keep from 
disturbing the bats during hiber- 
nation, causing them to use up 
energy reserves. 

Conservation efforts for bats, 
or any animal, can always use 
support. There are currently over 
10,000 animals listed as endan- 
gered or threatened in some capac- 
ity. It’s not just the tigers and the 
pandas that need help. 

What is encouraging, though, 
is the efforts being made to con- 
serve species. There are state, 
federal and international agen- 
cies that focus on conservation, 
as well as non-governmental 
organizations that work to help 
threatened species. 

And while the focus and funding 
go mainly toward large and love- 
able species, this is not always as 
bad as it may seem. Many organi- 
zations use popular species to raise 
support, but that does not mean the 
money all goes towards those spe- 
cies. 

And even if some celebrity with 
a panda fetish donates millions of 
dollars under the condition that it- 
can only be used for panda con- 
servation, that money can be used 
to restore an entire ecosystem for 
pandas while providing habitat for 
other species as well. 

When it comes down to it, any 
contribution toward conservation 
is a good contribution. But learn- 
ing more about underappreciated 
species and supporting their con- 
servation can have hugely posi- 
tive impacts both for the species of 
concern and the people supporting 
them. 

So learn a little more about some 
of the threatened species that tend 
to slip under the radar, and do 
something to help them out! 





Living out old age in paradise is not a distant dream for some 


> from HEALTH page 9 


The sixth solution? Wine. Yep, 
I said it. The number six item on 
the list of healthy behaviors is the 
daily glass of wine. The primary 
reason is the antioxidant content. 
Unfortunately, it doesn’t work 
if you save up and have seven 
glasses over the weekend or in one 
day. If you can’t drink wine, you 
can always go for fruits like grapes 
(obviously), strawberries, blueber- 


ries and raspberries. 

The seventh item on the list is be- 
longing. While religion is always a 
controversial topic, the Blue Zones 
study found that all but five of the 
people they surveyed reported that 
a faith-based community is impor- 
tant to their weekly life. That being 
said, other studies show that other 
types of community may offer the 
same type of belonging feeling. If 
you strongly identify with a group 
or organization, then the effects 


may be similar to those of a faith- 
based support group. 

The eighth aspect these com- 
munities have in common is is 
that centenarians (people who 
reach 100) tend to have close-knit 
families. They sometimes live with 
extended family members in the 
home. While it helps increase the 
lifespan in the elderly — by being 
cared for, if needed — it has also 
shown to lower the mortality rates 
of children. 


The last of the Power 9 is friend- 
ship. It isn’t just friendship that has 
a positive impact on health,, it’s 
choosing the right friends. Stud- 
ies have indicated that attitudes 
and habits are contagious, too. So 
if your friend group tends to make 
unwise or unhealthy decisions, 
chances are, you will, too! It seems 
there is some truth to the saying, 
“The measure of a man is in the 
company he keeps.” 

So, with these nine pieces of ad- 


vice, I leave you. Following every 
one of the Power 9 might not be 
plausible for your lifestyle, but if 
any of them seem to strike a chord, 
it might be worth it to give them 
a try. 
Now I'd love to stay, but 
I’m off to live in Greece with 
Matia’s mother! 

*Some cultures don’t even have 
a word for depression, because of 
its low prevalence rate and rare ap- 
pearance in those cultures. 
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Top five JC athletes of the 2011-2012 season 


Track, volleyball and basketball seniors tetognized for outstanding Eagle’s careers 


By Tuomas Eck 


Whether it is the star of the team 
or a role player, the beginning of 
the season sees everyone aiming 
for their best season yet. However, 
as the season progresses, certain 
athletes separate themselves, per- 
forming at perhaps the highest lev- 
els of their careers. 

Hundreds of athletes took to the 
fields and courts at Juniata Col- 
lege during 2011-2012. Here are 
the top five athletes from this 
school year: 


1. Ashton Bankos, Guard, 
Women’s Basketball. A  four- 
year starter at point guard for the 
Eagles, Bankos saved her best 
campaign for last. She received 
countless accolades including 
Landmark Conference and All- 
Mid-Atlantic Region Player of 
the Year. Bankos was also named 
Honorable Mention All-America 
by D3hoops.com. Not recruited 
to be a scorer, Bankos collected 
her 1000th career point in a 66-45 
win at the University of Scranton. 
“For (Ashton) to evolve into such a 
dynamic offensive player was 
pretty cool to watch,” said head 
coach Danny Young-Uhrich. 
As a point guard, Bankos was 


a stat-sheet stuffer, averaging 13.1 
points and 5.9 rebounds per game. 
She was also proficient on the de- 
fensive side, collecting 2.7 steals 
per contest. “I could not have 
asked for any better way to end my 
basketball career here at Juniata,” 
said Bankos. 


2. Libby Morrison, Libero, 
Women’s Volleyball. Follow- 
ing a stellar junior year, Morrison 
posted one of the best years in the 
program’s recent history. The se- 
nior libero was named Landmark 
Conference Player of the Year for 
the second consecutive season 
and made the American Volley- 
ball Coaches Association’s sec- 
ond team All-America. Morrison 
paced the Eagles defense, averag- 
ing 6.4 digs per set. However, her 
greatest strength may have been 
raising the level of her teammates, 
four of whom made an All-Land- 
mark team. “One of my goals for 
the season was to make every girl 
around me play their best,” said 
Morrison. A mid-year transfer her 
sophomore year, Morrison made 
the most of her two years at Juni- 
ata, finishing eighth on the career 
digs leader board with 1,322. 


3. Ben Wolff, Middle, Men’s 


Volleyball. The Division III na- 
tional leader in hitting percentage 
(.515) has been the key behind his 
squad’s dominant season. Averag- 
ing 2.59 kills per set, the senior has 
been instrumental in the team’s 
middle-based offense. “(Ben) truly 
believes he is the best player when 
he steps on the court. He is going 
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Seniors Ceth Parker, Ben Wolff, Dan Sekulski, and Ashton Bankos pose 


as top five athletes for 2011-2012. Not pictured: senior Libby Morrison 


to do anything and everything to 
prove that,” said head coach Kevin 
Moore. For a team that has seen 
players have to switch positions 
due to injury, Wolff’s consistency 
has been a staple. “On game day, 
we know what we are going to get 
from Ben. From a coaching stand- 
point, we know the other team is 


going to plan to try and stop him. 
We know that Ben is still going 
to overcome that challenge,” said 
Moore. Wolff has been key on de- 
fense, tallying 116 blocks and serv- 
ing 13 aces in the regular season. 


4, Dan Sekulski, Guard, Men’s 
Basketball. On a team without a 
superstar, Sekulski was the best all- 
around player for a squad that pro- 
duced the most wins in JC history. 
An athletic shooting guard, Sekul- 
ski averaged 12.0 points per game 
while pulling in 4.1 rebounds and 
just under two steals per game. The 
senior’s best contest of the season 
came at home against Catholic 
University when he had 17 points, 
three assists, three steals and two 
blocks. Even more importantly, 
Sekulski’s effort helped knock 
the Cardinals out of the playoff 
picture. “T knew that I had to play 
my ‘A’ game for us to win,” said 
Sekulski. A quiet leader, who let 
his game do the talking, Sekulski 
was often depended on to make vi- 
tal plays. “Dan was always making 
a big play in a close game, whether 
it was getting a steal or making a 
key shot,” said junior forward Nate 
Higgins. Sekulski finishes his time 


> see ATHLETES page 15 





JC best of the best 


Top Blue and.Gold teams of the year 


By Tuomas Eck 


During the hot, humid days of 
August 2011, the fall athletics 
teams of Juniata College geared up 
for their’ season. Fast-forward eight 
months and those teams along with 
the winter sports have long since 
finished their seasons. Meanwhile 
the spring sports of Juniata wind 
down their season’s as they make 
their last push for a playoff berth. 

With almost all the schedules in 
the books, it is time to look back 
and see what teams had spectacu- 
lar years. Here are the top five 
athletic teams from the 2011-2012 
academic year: 


1. Women’s Basketball. This un- 
dersized, but aggressive squad pro- 
duced one of the most spectacular 
years in program history. 

The Landmark Conference 
regular season champs tallied 17 
consecutive wins at one point 
and finished with a record of 26- 
3. After finishing as the confer- 
ence tournament runner-ups, the 
Eagles earned an at-large bid to the 
NCAA tournament and wound up 
hosting the first two rounds. 

Playing without a true center all 
season, the Eagles used their ath- 
leticism to wear teams down. 

“We always had five scorers on 
the court...we went hard every 
time, whether it was a game on in 
practice,” said head coach Danny 
Young-Uhrich. 

When it came to playing de- 
fense, the Eagles were tenacious. 
Using a ball-hawking man-to-man 
defense and full-court zone press, 
they held teams to 55.4 points and 
11.3 steals per game. 

“We had an ability to win.We 
were a very smart team when we 


needed to be. One of the most 
important things was that we 
never gave up,” said senior guard 
Ashton Bankos. 


2. Women’s Volleyball. Under 
first-year head coach, Heather 
Pavlik, the Eagles continued their 
winning ways, going 27-8 over- 
all while posting a 7-0 Landmark 
Conference record. 

Maximum effort and dedication 
to volleyball enabled the team to 
achieve many of their goals. 

“We gave 100% percent every 
day in practice. We left everything 
else outside of the gym and fo- 
cused on just volleyball,” said se- 
nior libero Libby Morrison. 

Even though the squad fell short 
of their goal of winning a national 
championship, they went down 
swinging against Eastern in the 
Mid-Atlantic Regional. 

“The final match that we lost 
was one of the most competitive 
matches we ever played in, prob- 
ably one of the most competitive 
matches a Juniata team has ever 
been in,” said Morrison. 


3. Men’s Volleyball. One of Ju- 
niata’s premier athletic programs 
churned out another great season. 

The Eagles went 27-9 during the 
regular season, including 8-0 in 
the newly formed Continental Vol- 
leyball Conference East-Division. 
The team’s regular play gained 
them a bye and number 1 seed in 
the conference tournament. 

However, the season was not all 
smooth sailing. The squad has had 
to deal with a few injuries to key 
members. “We have had young 
players step given the opportuni- 


> see TEAMS page 14 


NCAA hopes end for men’s volleyball 
Team reflects on successful season, looks to future 


By Divarri Ross 


Unfortunately, all good things 
really must come to an end. The 
men’s volleyball team’s hope of 
winning the Division [IIT NCAA 
Championship came to a close 
with their loss to UC Santa Cruz 
in the Continental Volleyball 
Conference Tournament. How- 
ever, the end has been post- 
poned with a postseason berth 
in the ECAC Division II South 
Region Tournament. 

The men fell to UC Santa 
Cruz in a heartbreaking five set 
match in the tournament semifi- 
nals. Although the team has lost 
their opportunity to compete for 
the ultimate prize, they are still 
able to reflect on the season in a 
positive light. 

“All in all I believe we have had 
a pretty successful year. It has not 
been perfect, but we did not ex- 
pect it to be. We are happy with 
the progress we have made as a 
group,” said sophomore defensive 
specialist Ben Krouse. 

“Tt has been a great first season 
for me. I have learned a lot and 
drastically improved as a player 
both physically and mentally. It 
has just been cool to experience 
that growth not only individually, 
but as a team,” said outside hitter 
freshman Paul Kuhn. 

In addition to personal goals 
and reflection, there were team 
goals as well. They accomplished 
some and fell short of others, but 
they knew it would be important 
to stick together through the good 
and bad times. That attitude made 
it easier to strive for those goals as 
the season progressed. 

“We set a lot of small goals 
throughout the season. One of the 


main ones was to get better every 
day that we step foot in the gym. 
I think we did a good job of that 
throughout the year,” said junior 
setter Rob Strauss. 

“The goal is always to win 
a championship. We have other 
goals in place that we think will 
help us achieve that, but the big 
long term goal is definitely to win 
the championship,” said senior 
middle blocker Ben Wolff. 

Unfortunately, the team was 
not able to achieve the goal of win- 
ning the championship this year. 
Yet, the success of their season 
cannot be based solely on that; 
they had many other accomplish- 
ments that cannot be measured by 
wins and losses. 

“Honestly one of our biggest 
accomplishments is just how we 
banded together as one. There 
were no cliques or anything like 
that on the team. We were just 
one cohesive unit which helped us 
on the court,” said Krouse. Other 
players agree there are still many 
reasons to hold their heads high. 

“We have had some pretty 
good accomplishments. One thing 
for us to be proud of is that we had 
four guys make All East Division. 
We are really proud of them. An- 
other accomplishment is how we 
have been able to play through 
some tough spots. Rather than 
folding when the pressure is turned 
up, we have done a good job of 
staying poised and executing,” 
said Strauss. 

The team’s ability to stay 
poised came largely from their 
four seniors: John Almquist, Ben, 
Wolff, Brian Jaron and Mike 
Kraft. The team relied heavily 
on them throughout the year and 
they all displayed great leadership 


throughout. While the returning 
players are optimistic about the 
future, they will greatly miss the 
seniors from this year’s squad. 

“T have only played with those 
guys for a year so I am not ready to 
see them go yet. I have learned so 
much from them both on and off 
the court. It will definitely be dif- 
ferent without them around, but 
that is just the nature of the beast I 
guess,” said Kuhn. 

“Tt is going to be weird walking 
into the locker room and not seeing 
them in there anymore. They have 
been around for my whole career 
so it will be a lot different. They 
will definitely be missed by all of 
us,” said Strauss. 

Although saying goodbye to 
graduating seniors is tough, the re- 
maining players see next season’s 
promise. They return some very 
experienced players and, if history 
repeats itself, they will bring in an- 
other solid recruiting class. Next 
year could be the year that the team 
returns to the top. 

“T think we should be pretty 
good again next year. We just have 
to carry over the chemistry and 
work ethic we have built this year,” 
said Krouse. Seniors too, express 
this sentiment. 

“T just want them to know that 
they can accomplish anything they 
want to. I know how hard we have 
worked this year and if that con- 
tinues they will be an even better 
team next year. I support them 100 
percent,” said Wolff. 

The good news is that the sea- 
son is not be over. While the team’s 
NCAA chances have ended, they 
will continue postseason as the no. 
1 seed in the ECAC South Region 
Tournament. They will face no. 4 
seed Elmira College on April 21. 
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Eagle’s athletics Big 5: And the award goes to... 


Five seniors to receive prestigious honors at 16th annual Athletic Awards Night 


By Warn Upinski 


May 12 seems like it is just 
around the comer for graduating 
seniors. While that means Con- 
vocation and Commencement 
for all graduates, for those who 
wore the Blue and Gold this year, 
it also means the 16th Athletic 
Awards Night. 

‘On April 29th, Juniata athletes 
and coaches will recap all of the 
great successes the Eagles had 
this past year and the night will be 
highlighted by the presentation of 
the Big 5 Awards. 

Each year, five outstanding se- 
niors receive one of these presti- 
gious awards. 

The awards are given to those 
seniors who soared at the highest 
levels both on and off the field. 

The five awards given are the 
Stanford Mickle Award, the John 
E. Blood Award, the Charles Barg- 


.erstock Award, the Carolyn Stam- 


baugh Award and the William R. 
Smaltz Award. 

The Stanford Mickle Award 
will be presented to a senior male 
athlete who has made the great- 
est contribution to Juniata Athlet- 
ics. This is Juniata’s most historic 


award and was first given out 
in 1947, 

The John E. Blood Award is giv- 
en to a senior student athlete who 
has earned the highest grade point 
average combined with significant 
achievement. This is the second 
most historic award and has been 
around since 1976. 

The Charles Bargerstock Award 
will be presented to a senior female 
athlete who has made the greatest 
contribution to Juniata Athlet- 
ics. This honor was first awarded 
in 1977. 

The Carolyn Stambaugh Award 
is given to a senior athlete who 
best exemplifies the qualities of 
winning attitude, self-confidence, 
concern for others, and enthusi- 
asm for life. This award originated 
in 1987. 

The William R. Smaltz Award 
will be presented to a senior stu- 
dent athlete who has demonstrated 
hard work and perseverance in his 
or her endeavors. This is the new- 
est award as it originated in 1996. 

Together these awards form the 
Big 5 Awards and are widely con- 
sidered to be the most prestigious 
athletic honors that Juniata has 
to offer. 


All of the awards are named 
after former ‘athletes, coach- 
es, or supporters of Juniata 
College athletics. 

“The awards are recognition for 
four years of achievement here” 
said Juniata’s Sports Information 
Director Pete Lefresne. 

“Some of these awards are 
geared toward on the field or on 
the court types of achievements. 
Others reflect broader things such 
as academic achievement, com- 
munity service achievement, ‘and 
citizenship achievement.” 

These awards are voted on by 
the Juniata coaches to determine 
which athletes will be honored. 
“Each coach nominates some- 
one from their team and then we 
hold a secret ballot to vote on the 
awards,” said Lefresne. 

. “Some of the coaches knew 
the individuals who the awards 


are named after. They know what . 


these people stood for and exem- 
plified, and they look for seniors 
who possess the same qualities,” 
Lefresne said. 

Not only is it very hard to win 
one of these prestigious awards, 
but it is very hard for the coach- 
es to select the winners. “In the 


five years I’ve been here, it has 
been one of the most difficult 
years to choose the winners,” 
said Lefresne. 

Juniata athletes too, understand 
the prestige that each award carries 
as only a select few will be fortu- 
nate enough to win. 

“Tt would be pretty amazing 
and quite the honor to get select- 
ed for one of the Big 5 awards,” 
said senior basketball player 
Dan Sekulski. 

“IT know these awards go to 
some of the best student athletes 
on campus who perform well in 
the classroom as well. There have 
been some great student athletes 
that have received these awards in 
previous years which shows that it 
is a special award.” 

Sekulski feels that one individu- 
al has separated herself and is very 
deserving of an award. 

“Tf there is one person I think is 
a potential winner and a deserving 
candidate it is Woman’s Basketball 
player Ashton Bankos. She is go- 
ing to go down as one of the great- 
est players to play in the woman’s 
program” said Sekulski. 

Bankos understands the honor 
and history behind each award. 


“These awards are something that 
I have been hearing about ever 
since freshman year. The people 
who have won these awards in the 
past were Juniata greats. I would 
be so honored to receive this award 
and be grouped with all the past re- 
cipients,” said Bankos. 

Bankos also feels that Sekulski 
and a few other peers are potential 
winners for the award, 

“There are many people that 
could be in the running to receiv- 
ing these awards. I do believe that 
Ceth Parker, Dan Sekulski, Ben 
Wolff, and Libby Morrison would 
all be likely candidates for these 
awards. There are also others that 
could receive this award. Our se- 
nior class has many athletes who 
are deserving of these awards” 
said Bankos. 

The senior class currently has 
three All-American athletes in 
Ashton Bankos, Libby Morrison, 
and Meghan McGlone, whom all 
should be considered as viable 
candidates to receive an award. 

While, only five seniors will be 
chosen to receive an award, but all 
athletes should be proud of every- 
thing that they have accomplished 
over their careers. 





Spring sports look back, and forward, on current seasons 
Tennis, softball, baseball and men’s volleyball see positives among disappointment 


By Ros Scuuttz 





As the year at Juniata nears an 
end, students prepare for finals, 
seniors ready themselves for their 
next step and the Juniata sports 
teams reflect on their performanc- 
es this season. 


Tennis 

The tennis teams have been un- 
der the direction of a new coach 
this season, yet despite many chal- 
lenges and adjustments, the teams 


- have found some success. 


“Conference wise it has been 
a rough start to our season, but 
we have won every non-confer- 
ence match, which is a positive,” 
said sophomore tennis player, 
Emma Dahmus. 

The men’s tennis team recently 
brought their winning percentage 
back to .500 after posting a record 
of 7-7 since beginning play this 
spring. The team has an overall 
record of 8-11 during the 2011-12 
season, while the girl’s tennis team 
is just 2-8 this spring and holds an 
overall record of 6-9 this year. 

“I know that our team’s main 
goal was to make playoffs, and 
with it seeming like every team 
is beating the other, there are no 
definite powerhouses in the con- 


ference so everyone still has a fair 
chance at making the playoffs,” 
said Dahmus. 

Regardless of where the team is 
ranked, the members stay focused 
and excited as they make a push 
for a strong finish to the season. 

“Hopefully our excitement can 
get filtered into the rest of our con- 
ference matches so that we can 
have a solid chance at making the 
play-offs. Although we lost our 
first two conference matches, there 
is still hope for the play-offs. No 
one likes to lose, but I know that 
the team will keep pushing in order 
to try and reach our goal for play- 
offs,” said Dahmus. 


Softball 

The softball team has had a 
very good season in comparison to 
previous years. The team holds a 
current record of 9-16 this season, 
marking an incredible improve- 
ment from their previous season 
where the team went 3-27. 

“We are definitely on our way 
to completing our goals this sea- 
son because we are coming to- 
gether and working as a whole. 
We're picking each other up 
when we need too,” said pitcher, 
Kelsea Decker. 

The team’s improvement has 
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Sophmore shortstop Joe Sforza fields a ground ball and throws to first base. 
Baseball currently 10-19 is home next, April 19 against Penn State Altoona. 


come from continued focus on 
plate discipline and position 
changes preformed in the off-sea- 
son. The team hopes to continue 
playing well and improving as the 
season comes to a close. 

“We're improving our overall 
game and getting over the obsta- 
cles that we have encountered this 


-season,” said Decker 


Volleyball 

The men’s volleyball team lost 
to Santa Cruz On Apr. 14, crushing 
their chances at a national champi- 
onship this year. Despite the hope 
of achieving a title this season, 
there have been many positives to 


take away. “We have gone 27-10 
thus far this season. We have had a 
lot of success as a team and many 
individuals have had success so. 
far,” said senior volleyball player 
John Almquist. 

Losing to Santa Cruz has made 
achieving a national champion- 
ship unachievable, but the team 
watched many young players set 
groundwork for what should be 
long successful careers at Juniata. 


Baseball 

The team has experienced a 
very challenging season. Many 
injuries and errors have lead to a 
disappointing season for the team 
this year. 

“I would say we have not 
met our goals as a team. Our 
conference record is not very 
good or what we expected,” 
said sophomore baseball player 
Brad Medellin. 

The team currently holds a re- 
cord of 10-19 with only two victo- 
ries coming from their ten confer- 
ence games. They finished 16-21 
during the 2011 season and players 
hope to have a similar ending re- 
sult this year. 

“We are just looking to come 
together and end the season on a 
high note,” said Medellin. 





Basketball, volleyball and field hockey teams tabbed greatest programs of the year 


> from TEAMS page 13 


ties that they had. 

“We have had players be pretty 
flexible as far as playing different 
positions,” said head coach Kevin 
Moore. After a terrific regular sea- 
son, the squad’s CVC. champion- 
ship hopes ended with a CVC tour- 
nament semifinal loss to UC Santa 
Cruz, 3-2. 


4. Men’s Basketball. This year’s 

squad finished the season with an 
overall record of 19-10, capturing 
the most wins in program history. 
. The. Eagles fell just. short of 
qualifying for the NCAA tourna- 
ment, losing the Landmark Con- 
ference Championship 78-70 in a 
hostile environment at the Univer- 
sity of Scranton. 

However, in the first round, 
the boys travelled to bitter rival 


Susquehanna and knocked the 
Crusaders off at home with a 77- 
58 victory. 

“Going down to Susquehanna 
and beating them there was an awe- 
some experience,” said junior for- 
ward Nate Higgins. Without a star 
player on the roster, the squad rou- 
tinely relied on a balanced attack. 

“We did not have one super- 
star; it was all a team effort. We 
had multiple guys who could 


do well,” said senior guard 
Dan Sekulski. 

5. Field Hockey. One of Junia- 
ta’s most successful sports teams 
in recent years, field hockey took a 
minor step back this year. 

The squad did, however, have 
a winning season, posting and 
overall record of 11-9. After los- 
ing in the Landmark Conference 
semifinals, the team went on to 
the ECAC playoffs, advancing to 


the semifinals with a close 1-0 vic- 
tory over Ramapo College. Even 
though the squad did not reach 
its goal of making the conference 
championship, the team with 11 
seniors produced memories. 

“T was really proud of the se- 
nior class. It was a class that had 
the ability to make it through four 
years. They .were a committed 
group who stuck it out,” said head 
coach Caroline Gillich. 
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By Chris Beall 





Lights. Camera. Action. New 
highlight tapes turn Juniata ath- 
letes into movie stars thanks to the 
hard work of the Sports Informa- 
tion office. 

The office is run by Director: 
Pete Lefrense and assistant Caley 
McCool, They are in charge of the 
athletic website and statistics for 
all of the sports teams. Another 
thing that they do is make videos 
of the teams in action and to pro- 
mote games that are coming up. 

“The focus has always been 
event recaps. Caley has done a 
fantastic job of trying to find new 
ways of using some of the material 
that she shoots,” Lefresne said. “I 
think she is definitely interested in 
using the videos that she shoots to 
try and generate more interest into 
our teams.” 

Several teams have had videos 
made of them. These include re- 
caps from games, best plays of the 
season, and videos that were cre- 
ated to promote upcoming games. 

Sophomore Joe Sforza partici- 
pated in one of the promotional 
videos that were created. It was 
used to promote the home opener 
for the baseball team. 

“Tt was pretty cool to make. We 
wanted to try to get people out for 
the game, that’s the reason why we 
made the video” Sforza said.” 

Sophomore Dan Gray was also 
a part of the making of the video. 
He also had a couple of lines and 
action shots during it. 

“T think we tried to have fun 
more than anything else. We joked 
around and had a good time. The 
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Caley McCool ‘11 puts together videos highlighting athletic competitions 
in the Sports Information office in Kennedy Sports and Recreation Center. 


up being a lot better than I expect- 
ed. It definitely worked. Quite a 
few people showed up,” said Gray. 

Most of the videos are a recap 
from a game or meet. They also 
have featured a “top plays of the 
fall season.” 

Junior Noah Walstrom is a 
member of the football team. He 
watched the video and enjoyed 
seeing the team make the cut. 

“T thought it was a really good 
idea. It was nice to see that our 
team was on there quite a few 
times. It was also pretty nice to 
see that we were the number one 
clip of the video. The fact that our 
game winning field goal was num- 
ber one made me feel pretty good 
and know that we are appreciated,” 
said Walstrom. 

Freshman Nick Weit is a mem- 
ber of the men’s soccer team. He 
had one of his own goals make the 
top ten cut. 


other campuses that I was looking 
into going to,” Weit said. “This is 
cool to show to recruits. They get 
to see how our athletics goes along 
with our academic reputation.” 
Not only does Sports Information 
make videos for recaps and top ten 
lists, but they do other videos as 
well. They also made a video for 
the football team about their favor- 
ite highlights from this past season. 

“Tt was awesome to watch the 
video at our end of the year ban- 
quet. We all watched it and it 
brought back memories from the 
season. It was nice for them to put 
it on the website and give us access 
to it whenever we want to watch 
it. It helps a lot with recruiting be- 
cause whenever a recruit comes 
in to see the campus we can also 
show them the video to see how 
we play,” said Walstrom. 

To see any of these videos, visit 
the athletic website. The videos 


video was pretty cool and it ended “I really haven’t seen this on will be on each specific sport page. 
Graduates have stellar final showings on College Hill 


> from ATHLETES page 13 


at Juniata as fourth on the career 
steals list with 140. 


5. Ceth Parker, Men’s Track & 
Field. In his final season’ running 
at Juniata, Parker is producing his 
best performances yet. After a sol- 
id freshman year, Parker endured 
two lack-luster campaigns before 
learning he was anemic. After get- 
ting the proper medical treatment 
in the offseason, he has been able 
to return to form. Parker has twice 
been named Landmark Confer- 
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ence Player of the Week and set the 
College’s 5000 meter record this 
year during the Jim Taylor Invita- 
tional at Susquehanna University. 
“I knew that I owed people in the 
conference some things this year,” 
said Parker. While running just 
under two seconds off the schools 
1500 meter record, Parker has his 
sights set high. “My coach and I 
are beginning to even look ahead 
and about possibly shooting for na- 
tionals this year,” said Parker. 


Ben 
Ray- 


Honorable Mentions: 
Mersky-Baseball, Alex 
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mond-Men’s_ Basketball, Kate 
McDonald-Women’s Basketball, 
Nate Alter-Men’s Cross Country, 
Katrina Woods-Women’s Cross 
Country, Meghan McGlone-Field 
Hockey, Jason Marquis and Kevin 
Gorman-Football, Luke Waddell- 
Men’s Soccer, Alicia Snyder- 
Women’s Soccer, Rachel Smith- 
Softball, Justin Wisniewski and 
Elliot Perow-Men’s Tennis, Heath- 
er Waring and Hilary Walsh-Wom- 
en’s Tennis, Jack Iosue-Men’s 
Track & Field, Angela Shaffer- 
Women’s Track & Field, Joe 
Bortak-Men’s Volleyball, Kelsey 
Fuller-Women’s Volleyball. 
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Sports Information videos capture matches and highlights 


Incoming freshmen bring new talent 


By Cameron Andrew 


Part of the excitement of col- 
legiate athletics is the fact that 
every year coaches add new, 
young talent to their rosters. For 
the men’s and women’s volley- 
ball teams, new recruits bring 
talent and help fill voids left by 
graduating players. 

One of the problems with re- 
cruiting, however, is that you do 
not always get the players you 
were pursuing. Yet both teams 
were able to get some of their top 
choices for the 2012-2013 effort. 

“We were pretty successful. 
There were a couple of positions 
where we were a little light and 
we needed some help and we 
definitely got some good people 
in those positions,” said women’s 
head coach Heather Pavlik 95, 
The men’s team too, has incoming 
freshmen who they hope will fill 
holes in various positions. 

“T feel that we have a great class 
coming in. This incoming class is 
really going to address needs from 
the graduating seniors and also 
give us increased depth to help 
build the program and the raise the 
level of competition in the prac- 
tice gym,” said men’s head coach 
Kevin Moore ’02. 

Part of what an incoming class 
does is, along with more experi- 
enced returning players, help fill 
voids left by graduation seniors. 
Both teams are losing key players 
this May. 

The women’s team will be 
losing middle blocker Amanda 
Schmidt and libero Libby Mor- 
rison. 

The men’s team is losing middle 
blocker Ben Wolff, setter John 
Almquist, libero Mike Kraft and 
opposite Brian Jaron. 

“You look at the contributions 
throughout the careers of Wolff, 
Kraft, Almquist and Jaron, and it’s 
impossible to say they are going 
to be replaced. However, we hope 
that with their departure their expe- 
rienced guys returning will be able 
to step up and fill some of the holes 
that are vacated,” said Moore. 

Pavlik also believes her seniors 
are irreplaceable, but someone al- 
ways steps in to fill their shoes. 

“Every year, and I think just 
about every year somebody leaves 
and you wonder how you are go- 
ing to replace them. J don’t think 





The Reese Project 
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The Reese Project (TRP) plays lively jazz, blues, funk & 
classical music. Mesmerizing to watch, this unique 
quartet combines flute, cello, guitar & drums. 
Gorgeous compositions weave elements from 
around the world into up-tempo, high-energy jazz 
and haunting sounds that flow from calypso to waltz. 


This Grammy nominated quartet has played ina 
variety of settings from Jazz Festivals throughout the 
North East to the Whitaker Center in Harrisburg, PA. 


Learn more online at www.thereeseproject.com. 








you ever really replace them, other 
people grow in other positions 
and you make up the difference of 
what is missing,” said Pavlik. 

“Maybe you have a young player 
who comes in and is fabulous right 
away but usually there is a learning 
curve they have to go through.” 

Each class is different than the 
year before because coaches are at- 
tempting to fill holes or strengthen 
other positions. 

“IT think each class is a little 
unique and different because you 
are recruiting for specific holes. 
The freshman class this year filled 
some holes in the middle and the 
pins. The incoming class next fall 
is more of a defensive oriented 
class and a setting class due to 
Almquist’s and Kraft’s gradua- 
tion,” said Moore. 

For the women, the focus is 
also on setting, yet they’re brin- 
ing in more sizable offensive 
weapons too. 

“Tt’s a deep class and I think 
we got a little bit of size in it that 
maybe we didn’t have. We have 
some big strong players coming 
in and think that will help and we 
obviously filled the setter hole,” 
said Pavlik. 

“But we got some depth at ev- 
ery positions and they are different 
than the players we have so the 
bring something new and different 
to the table.” 

For the women’s team, the big- 
gest hole they needed to fill was at 
the setter position due to their pre- 
vious setter’s transfer. They cur- 
rently do not have a setter on their 
roster, so a freshman will most 
likely have to take on that role. 

“We have two setters coming in 
right now and I’m real happy with 
both, totally different styles be- 
tween the two, so it gives us a little 
bit of everything,” said Pavlik. 

In addition to anticipated start- 
ers, fans, players and coaches alike 
wonder if freshmen will see the 
court their rookie season. 

“T think some of them will be 
able to fight to get into the mix, but 
there certainly is a learning curve 
there and I think the biggest thing 
for us because we don’t have any- 
time here on campus before we ac- 
tually have to start season, usually 
the biggest challenge is strength 
and endurance,” said Pavlik. 

Moore has a slightly different 
attitude toward freshmen and play- 
ing time. 

“I hope it is their expectation 
that they will get a chance to play. 
The last couple years we have had 
major contributions from first year 
players,” said Moore. 

“This past year Paul Kuhn, Joe 
Bortak and Eric McCarthy have all 
extensive minuets this year. I fully 
anticipate that next fall there are 
going to be one or two. freshman 
that are going to find themselves 
fighting for court time.” 

While multiple recruits have ful- 
ly committed at this point, coaches 
are still waiting to hear from a cou- 
ple of players, but hope to have ev- 
erything settled in the near future. 

“Our goal for next year is be- 
tween the six to eight range. We 
could be a couple above or one or 
two below that, but I hope within 
the next two or three weeks we 
will have everything finalized and 
will know what we are looking at 
for the fall,” said Moore. 





T 4 - Worst Competitors of 
op 10: the Hunger Games 





1. Lebron James: He would do well until the last quarter. Choke much? 

2. Bella Swan: Trust no vampire 

3. Rick Santorum: You couldn’t even win your own state. 

4. Eric Cartman: He’d kill Kenny, but that’s it. 

5. Nelson Mandella: Can’t talk your way out of this one bro. 

6. Tiger Woods: You’ve got a hard head, but these angry white girls are swinging swords not golf clubs. 
7 

8 

9 

1 





. Rick James: Cocaine is one hell of a drug, but not when you’re being chased by bloodthirsty competitors. 
. Daniel Radcliff: Accio... oh wait you’re not really a wizard, whoops. 

. Howie Mandell: Wouldn’t be able to touch any of the weapons without first sterilizing them. 

0.The Pittsburgh Penguins:Come on, they’ ve lost four straight. Who is really going to pick them. 





Hypothermia and Essay Writing 


By MartTHa CARPENTER 


I was going to write about fi- 
nals week and the sad dreariness 
of exams and extensive final pa- 
pers, of long nights, and waking up 
with your textbook glued to your 
face. But I couldn’t. My room, I 
am pretty sure, was at negative 
three degrees. There'are few things 
worse than studying for finals and 
that is studying for finals while the 
joints of your fingers are creaking 
with cold, and your breath is creat- 
ing icicles on your chin. 

This might be a slight exaggera- 
tion, but anyone that has ever had 
to wear gloves in their room in or- 
der to type will understand the suf- 
fering that goes into this first world 
problem. For those of us fashion- 
able people, Snuggies are not an 
option, not when you can just put 
your bathrobe on backwards. I was 
wearing my bathrobe backwards 
before it was cool. That is ... be- 
fore someone got paid to tell peo- 


ple to wear them backwards. Had _not the point. The point is ... it 
I known that had money making _ was really cold, so cold in fact that 
potential, I would have been the I shivered my way to a friend’s 
richest ten-year-old. I digress, itis room in South to continue my 
nearly impossible to focus while work. South apparently has heat- 
every tap of the keys makes you ing. Yeah, I see how itis. 
skin feel it is shattering. Speaking of temperature con- 
I am not sure who thought turn- _ trol, [have to admit I am a huge fan 
ing the heat off in Sherwood was __ of being able to control the tem- 
a good idea, but it wasn’t. It was perature individually in East. My 
terrible idea. first semester at Juniata was spent 
Iam not one of those people that _ in tropical bliss. Say what you will 
really need 90 degree weather, al- about East (most of it will be true), 
though I wouldn’t consider myself but being able to create Hawaii 
the type to complain about hav- in your dorm room, is as good as 
ing to wear shorts. In fact would it gets. That is if your roommate 
much rather sit in some ice water doesn’t mind having to deal with 
in a bikini typing out my 3,000 your tropical paradise as well. 
word final essay, than the contrary Well, good luck with finals 
four sweaters, five pairs of socks, folks, I hope you all study hard 
and three blankets. Not to mention and succeed in everything you put 
my backwards bathrobe. your minds to. Don’t forget to keep 
When it is all said and done, it warm especially when typing up 
was probably somewhere around _ those final papers. Nothing is more 
65 degrees, and had I actually been _ distracting than having an itch un- 
focusing on my essay, I probably der six pairs of socks. Trust me. It’s 
wouldn’t have noticed—but that’s 
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Sturheaits participate in pasion conventions 


Juniata College Huntingdon, PA 





Magnotta, Mihranian and Jones ps ah parities first pene in tape, FL and Charlotte, NC 


By Zacu LEMON 


Ten students recently had the 
opportunity to attend the Repub- 
lican and Democratic national 
conventions with the Washington 
Center. In addition to the vast net- 
working opportunities, students 
gained both academic and hands- 
on experience with campaigning 
and conventions. 

“Tt’s a two week program, and 
the first week is sort of a more typ- 
ical academic setting, where you 
have lectures in the morning from 
8:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m., then you 
have small group meetings in the 
afternoon where you discuss the 
lecture, you discuss the readings, 
you go over assignments. And then 
the second week you have field 
work,” said Dennis Plane, profes- 
sor of politics. These field assign- 
ments included security details, 
placements with media organiza- 
tions, and. working with the state 
delegations, among others. 

Junior Derrick Magnotta, who 
studies politics, worked directly 
with the Pennsylvania state del- 
egation at the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention. “We had about 
300 delegates from Pennsylvania, 
along with about 100 guests,” said 
Magnotta. Magnotta helped to 
welcome and credential members 
of the delegation, as well as help- 
ing to meet their transportation 
needs. He spoke of his fellow staff 
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The crowd at the Democratic National Convention gathered and eagerly listened to the emotional and inspira- 
tional words of First Lady Michelle Obama. 10 Juniata students attended the national conventions. 


members’ trust and respect for the 
college interns. 

“My ideas were accepted and 
implemented for logistic plan- 
ning,” said Magnotta. “On the 
ground as well as when you’re do- 
ing advanced work and your two 


coordinators are back at the hotel, 
they rely on your judgment.” 
Senior politics POE Carrington 
Jones worked security at the Re- 
publican National Convention. 
“T got to work a Kid Rock con- 
cert,” said Jones. But students did 


James Lakso named Chief Academic Officer of the Year 


By Ha.ey SCHENIDER 


This year, Juniata’s Provost, 
James Lakso, was named Chief 
Academic Officer of the Year by 
the Council of Independent Col- 
leges (CIC). This award was given 
in recognition of his years of dedi- 
cation to his job as provost, as well 
as his leadership in the CIC. 

This is no small award, as the 
CIC is a well-known organization. 
“Tt is the largest organization in the 
United States of private colleges 
and universities,” said Lakso. 

The CIC holds a yearly meet- 
ing for all chief academic officers, 
such as provosts and deans. At this 
meeting a new chief academic of- 
ficer is awarded each year. 

In order to be considered for 
the award, one must be nominat- 
ed by other members of the CIC. 
Although he had been an active 
member of the CIC for 16 years, 
Lakso had not expected to be nom- 
inated for the award. 

“Tt was a complete surprise,” 
said Lakso. “I had to have been 
nominated by some other indi- 
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Juniata Provost, Dr. Jim Lakso, was named the Academic Leader of the 
Year by the Council of Independent Colleges. Above, Dr. Lakso is seen 
enjoying the balcony extending from his office in Founders Hall. 


viduals who were part of the or- 
ganization, but I have no idea who 
they were or what they said in 
the nomination.” 

Although he was surprised by 
the nomination, Lakso can think 
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of some reasons why he may have 
been nominated. 

“T’ve been an active participant 
in their program,” said Lakso. “I 


> see LASKO page 4 
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not just have the opportunity to see 
musicians on stage as part of their 
work. They met many famous po- 
litical figures as well. 

“T met Karl Rove. I met the for- 
mer RNC chair Michael Steele,” 
Jones said. He also spoke to former 


Republican presidential hopeful 
Newt Gingrich. 

“Tt was weird because he didn’t 
like going through security,” Jones 
went on to say. 

Elise Mihranian, junior, also at- 
tended the Republican National 
Convention. As a student study- 
ing communication, she had the 
chance to work with CNN as an 
anchoring journalist, and inter- 
viewed David Keene, the president 
of the National Rifle Association. 
Some of these meetings were also 
impromptu and unscripted. Mag- 
notta had one such experience. 

“T shared a cab ride with two 
people ... and it tums out that I 
was sitting with Leslie Richards 
the county commissioner of Mont- 
gomery County. She was just an 
average person who wanted to 
hear about my experiences as a 
college student. She didn’t want 
to talk about herself; she wanted to 
hear about me.” 

While many of these meetings 
with political figures were short, 
the conventions still provided an 
excellent chance to network with 
professionals and convention staff- 
ers. 

“As important as meeting those 
celebrities (is), I think what was 


actually more meaningful to me 


was meeting staff,” Magnotta said. 
“At the end of the day, people you 


> see CONVENTIONS page 3 


New writer names Juniata one of 40 best 


By JM DusBensky 





Juniata College is featured in 
the 2012 edition of “Colleges That 
Change Lives: 40 Schools That 
Will Change the Way You Think 
About College” after the book was 
updated by a new editor. 

“Colleges That Change Lives” 
is a book originally written by 
Loren Pope, which profiled his 
top 40 choices for schools in the 
United States. 

Pope’s choices revolved around 
private liberal arts colleges with 
approximately 1500 students. 

The schools included in the 
book are based on student and 
faculty interviews and campus 
tours. Pope originally visited 
over 100 colleges, not telling the 
schools he was on campus. After 
two years of research, Pope de- 
cided on the schools he believed 
to be the best. Juniata College has 
been featured in the book since the 
original edition. 

The book also offers extensive 
information on the featured insti- 
tutions including admissions stan- 
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dards, extracurricular activities, 
curriculum outlines, post-gradua- 
tion job opportunities and average 
SAT scores. 

“T'd heard a lot about Junia- 
ta, but nothing concrete until I 
read the book,” said junior Ellie 
Coppes. “The book had a lot of sta- 
tistics and described what I person- 
ally wanted in a school. So that sort 
of got me interested in Juniata and 
after I visited the school, I decided 
this was where I wanted to be.” 

“Colleges that Change Lives” 
was first published in 1996 with 
subsequent editions in 2000, 2006 
and most recently in August 2012. 
Following the death of Pope in 
2008 at age 98, the latest edition 
was revised by Hilary Masell Os- 
wald. Oswald conducted visits and 
interviews to candidate schools to 
update the book. 

Oswald visited all the schools 
Pope originally included in his 
book and re-evaluated them. After 
Oswald’s December 2011 visit to 
campus, she decided Juniata will 


> see CTCL page 6 
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2 News & FEATURES 


By Lourr Nic 





Three new professors have 
started teaching at Juniata this fall 
semester. The new faculty include 
John Unger, assistant professor of 
chemistry, Regina Lamendella, 
assistant professor of biology and 
Leah Hamilton, assistant professor 
of sociology. 

Unger teaches chemistry 321, 
Organic Reactions which is an 
advanced version of the Organic 
Chemistry Concepts course. Next 
semester, Unger will be taking 
over for Richard Hark, profes- 
sor of chemistry and chair of the 
chemistry department, in teaching 
chemistry 106, Organic Chemistry 
Concepts II. 

“At some point, Hark and I 
might switch. He will teach the 
third year organic courses, and Ill 
teach the first year,’ said Unger, 
“the course will not experience 
many changes in the transition.” 

“{ think I and Dr. Hark have the 
same expectations for the students. 
We don’t want to approach the 
class as a class that weeds people 
out. We want to support everybody 
that takes the class and we want 
everybody to do well,” Unger said. 

Many freshmen chemistry POE 
students could be affected if Un- 
ger takes over for Hark in teach- 
ing chemistry 106 next semester. 
Freshmen Lisa Yi was concerned 
but optimistic about the change. 


‘T am little bit worried, but I 
don’t think it will be a very big 
problem. I’m sure that most stu- 
dents would get used to the new 
teacher and the way he teaches,” 
said Yi. : 

Unger had previously worked 
as an adjunct professor at Pomona 
College in California. Though he 
grew up in the area, not far from 
Juniata and was already familiar 
with the school when he decided 
to apply. 

Not all professors were famil- 
iar with the College before they 
applied, such as Lamendella. She 
currently teaches biology 331, 
Microbiology and biology 389, 
Biology Research Seminar. Biol- 
ogy 389 is a one credit course that 
teaches first time researchers the 
writing skills used in microbiol- 
ogy. This includes how to write a 
research proposal. 

Next semester, Lamendella 
will teach a molecular techniques 
course. In this class, she will in- 
struct research students on the use 
of next generation sequencing. 
Next generation sequencing is a 
new, powerful method of decoding 
DNA strands. 

“{ think it’ll be really nice 
to show students the power of 
new technology that has arisen,” 
Lamendella said. 

Lamendella finished her post- 
doctorate research at Lawrence 
Berkeley. Lamendella remembers 
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Unger, Tate, Lamendella join the Juniata family 


New professors seek to make mark on campus and provide valuable knowledge to students 


being impressed by the school 
when she first arrived for her in- 
terview. 

“As soon as | interviewed here, I 
knew I fit,’ Lamendella said. 

Lamendella says she “came 
to Juniata because she wanted to 
have an impact on students at the 
undergraduate level.” 

“T really enjoy giving research 
talks all over campus. I can tell 
that they’re really excited, even 
if they’re not biology majors, be- 
cause they ask really good ques- 
tions,” said Lamendella. 

“I was really really impressed 
by the diversity of her research. I 
expected her not to be able to re- 
late to us because she’d be so intel- 
ligent,” said senior Nathan Wilson. 
“J think she’s definitely a down-to- 
earth person. She’s pretty relatable 
and she just seems like a genuine 
nice person and teacher,” 

Hamilton is a new professor 
in the sociology department. She 
teaches social work 231, Social 
Problems and Social Welfare and 
social work 332, Macro Social 
Work Progress. Hamilton is also 
working to find placements for 
social work students, especially at 
the JC Blair Memorial Hospital in 
Huntingdon. 

After receiving her doctorate, 
Hamilton chose to apply to Juniata 
because she wanted to work in a 
small school that was focused on 
teaching. 
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“The faculty and students have 
been very welcoming,” Hamilton 
said. “I made the right choice.” 

Hamilton worked as a social 
worker for five years before she 
started her education in social 
work. Before coming to Juniata, 
Hamilton was an assistant profes- 
sor at the University of Arkansas. 

“Tn the past, I’ve never worked 
with students that are as dedicated 
to making their campus inclusive, 
committed to creating a commu- 
nity,” Hamilton said. 

Lamendella described her new 
schedule as being “very busy.” 

“The other day, I got here at 4 
a.m because the second half of my 
lectures didn’t save. I came here at 
4 a.m to finish the lecture, which I 
had at 9 a.m. I literally fell asleep 
eating my sandwich,” Lamendella 
said. 

“Tt’s a good hectic. I must really 
like what I’m doing,” said Lamen- 
della. 

“The most important issue now 
is getting used to the curriculum,” 
said Unger. i 

“Most colleges introduce or- 
ganic chemistry in the second year. 
Here, organic chemistry is intro- 
duced in the first year. I need to 
bring myself up to speed with how 
that is taught,” Unger said. 

The new professors felt that the 
students at Juniata are excellent. 

“T am very impressed by Juniata 
students. They are always on time. 


They are very enthusiastic, very 
intelligent. They are humble in a 
good way. They are just a fantastic 
group of individuals,” Lamendella 
said. 

About the faculty, Lamendella 
said, “I get along fabulously with 
the faculty in our department. 
They’ ve all kind of taken me under 
their wing.” 

“The department is really great. 
Everybody within the department 
is very nice,” Unger said. 

The professors were also im- 
pressed by Juniata students’ study 
habits. “They’re very enthusiastic 
about their research. I think it’s 
always impressive to see a student 
here on a Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday, any night in the building 
going over notes or reading their 
books and not at home watching 
television,” said Unger. 

Lamendella noted how prepared 
students are for her daily quizzes. 

“My understanding is that 
they’re coming to my class fairly 
prepared. I see students around all 
the time. I’m here at nine or ten at 
night and the hallways are just lit- 
tered with students doing work. I 
would say they’re a fairly studious 
bunch.” 

The professors believe this goes 
back to a sense of humility which 
they feel is unique to Juniata Col- 
lege. 


> see NEW PROFESSORS page 4 


Art and archeology meet alcohol to fulfill IC credit 


Baran and Benson instruct course, 


By Matt Eras 


“Wine in a Vessel” is a new four- 
credit IC course at Juniata. This 
class explores the world of wine, 
from its history and archeology, to 
actual winemaking and, yes, tast- 
ing. 

The course is the brainchild of 
Associate Professor of Chemis- 
try Dr. Peter Baran, and Assistant 
Professor of Art, Bethany Benson. 
Its seed was planted when Dr. Ba- 
ran was on sabbatical, traveling 
through wine regions across the 
United States. 

Baran noticed that unique ce- 
ramic goblets were often used to 
drink wine, instead of the more 
ubiquitous wine glasses. Dr. Ba- 
ran knew that a partnership with 
ceramic artist Benson would be 
a natural when formulating the 
course. Together they have cre- 
ated a course in which students 
can learn the integral part wine has 
played in cultures across the globe 
for thousands of years. 

‘Previously, wine in a vessel 
is a class I was unaware of,” said 
Brendan Smith, freshman. “How- 
ever, after gaining an understand- 
ing of what this class offers I will 
be enrolling after I become of legal 
age.” 

With the help of archeol- 
ogy consultant Jonathan Burns of 
AXIS Research, Inc., students dig 
into the history and archeology 
of wine. They also discover how 
to grow grapes, make wine, and 
create ceramic vessels in this very 
hands-on course. 

Exactly how did a professor 
with a Ph.D. in organic chemis- 
try and specialties as far-reaching 
as x-ray crystallography, magne- 
tochemistry, spectroscopy, and 
chemical synthesis develop such a 
passion for wine? 

“T grew up in Slovakia, - where 





many people make wine,” said 
Baran. “My home was very im- 
portant for growing grapes, and I 
was always around [wine-making] 
activities.” 

After his move to Huntingdon 
about six years ago, Baran began 
making his own wine. He then 
brought his expertise to the Ju- 
niata campus through his courses, 
“Wine Chemistry I’ and “Wine 
Chemistry II.” 

These courses teach students 
about fermentation, reactions, phe- 
nols and chemical analysis through 
the process of winemaking. When 
he saw how positively students re- 
acted to the classes, he decided to 
plant a vineyard right on campus. 

Directly behind Brumbaugh Ac- 
ademic Center resides 177 grape- 
vines comprised of two varieties 
of white wine grapes (Riesling and 
Traminette) and three varieties of 


red (Lemberger, Cabernet Franc, 
and Zweigeltrebe). 

“After seeing the vineyard be- 
hind BAC I was immediately 
drawn to Wine in a Vessel,” said 
Eric McCarthy, sophomore. “I can 
definitely picture myself taking 
this class down the road.” 

Students taking “Wine in a Ves- 
sel” not only spend time in Junia- 
ta’s vineyards, but also get to see 
professional wineries. Trips to the 
Briar Valley winery and a trip to 
the Finger Lakes enable students 
to learn about the different variet- 
ies of wine, how to grow grapes 
and the process of winemaking. 

Benson echoes Baran’s senti- 
ments about the importance of 
wine on cultural and personal lev- 
els. 

“T’ve always appreciated good 
wine pairings with food,” said 
Benson. “Wine is a consideration 


in my own ceramic work, because 
my work focuses on interacting 
with people. A little drinking fa- 
cilitates conversation and social 
interaction that would previously 
not take place.” 

Those who were fortunate 
enough to see Benson’s gallery 
show, “Intimate Interactions,” saw 
for themselves how Benson uses 
her ceramics to engage all of the 
senses on a very personal level. 
Benson’s creations dovetail with 
the experience of wine tasting. 

Benson explains that the creator 
of a cup “has made the lip of that 
cup for your lip to fit on.” Students 
in her class will transform clay 
to cup, creating a unique vessel 
for the wine tasting portion of the 
course. 

“The Wine in a Vessel class al- 
lows me to combine my interest in 
wine and my interest in ceramics,” 


utilize vineyard behind Brumbaugh Academic Center 


said Ryan Shelton, freshman. ‘For 
me, this is the perfect course.” 

Baran and Benson’s class trans- 
lates to the “real” world. Dr. Ba- 
ran enthusiastically proposes that 
“Wine in a Vessel” serves an im- 
portant purpose beyond what is 
learned in the classroom. 

“Many students are from rural, 
central Pennsylvania and want to 
stay on family farms,” said Baran. 
“So I wanted to give them some- 
thing different to grow.” 

According to Baran, wine could 
be an important addition to a fam- 
ily’s agricultural business. 

In a nutshell, “Wine in a Vessel” 
is the perfect course for students 
who are interested in leaming 
about different cultures, history, ar- 
cheology, art, and some science, all 
through the lens of the wine grape. 
Plus, students have the chance to 
drink some wine along the way. 
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Political powerhouses assemble on national stage to teach Juniata students the way of the trade 


> from CONVENTIONS page | 


spend a week with working 22 
hours a day with, they’re going to 
remember you. You have a bond.” 

According to all accounts, the 
work schedule was intensive. Mi- 
hranian’s day began at 5:30 a.m., 
and she was required to be in the 
convention center lobby by 6:30 
a.m. She described her frustration 
with the “complete chaos” sur- 
rounding the fieldwork. Magnotta 
worked from the early morning 
until 10:00 or 11:00 p.m., and then 
helped to staff the after party re- 
ception. In addition to these gruel- 
ing hours, students also had tasks 
from the Washington Center. 

“The TWC wanted you to get 
six interviews. Some people are 
working inside, and they’re going 
to have time to do it. Half of my 
time was spent outside, and then 
when I was inside, it wasn’t a so- 
cial gathering,” said Jones of his 
responsibilities. 

The common theme in each 
student’s account was a renewed 
desire for their fellow students and 
citizens to vote. 

“As far removed as politics 
seems from our daily lives, it really 
does matter, and it’s going to affect 
our generation more than ever,” 
Mihranian told me. Jones repeated 
her concerns. 
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Senior Carrington Jones stands with Newt Gingrich who was a presidential candidate for the Republican Party 
in the 2012 presidential election as well as former Speaker of the U.S. House of Representatives. 


“Get out and vote. You may 
think that your vote does not count, 
but voting is possibly the most im- 
portant thing you can do for your- 
self and your country,” said Jones. 

Jones cautioned students who are 
interested in attending the conven- 
tions that they should know what 
they’re getting into. Mihranian 


also offered advice. “... follow 
the campaign. There’s going to 
be a lot of conversation and you 
want to be informed.” Although 
the convention experience was 
marked by sleep deprivation, 
chaos, and rigorous academic ex- 
pectations, all three of the students 
had life-altering experiences and 


memorable moments. 

“The energy, the pure excite- 
ment in the room when President 
Clinton spoke; there’s something 
incredible about being a part of 
18,500 people who are all hearing 
the same words, and knowing that 
these words are going out to tens 
and tens of millions of people,” 


said Magnotta of Bill Clinton’s 
speech. Jones recalled a very dif- 
ferent moment that stood out to 
him. 

“There was a night that we were 
there, and there were these guys 
leaving, and two guys jumped a 
fence. Secret Service guys said 
‘Did you see them jump the 
fence?’ and I said ‘Yeah,’ and the 
Secret Service guys just jumped 
the fence and tackled them.” These 
conventions taught important life 
lessons to the students about the 
working world, — 

“Always look professional be- 
cause you never know who’s going 
to be around. You can stand around 
outside a doorway with your hands 
in your pocket drinking coffee, or 
you can be actively engaged, try- 
ing to step up,” said Magnotta. 

By being able to witness keynote 
speakers and the inner workings of 
the parties, students also were pro- 
vided a first-hand, untelevised look 
at the interaction between politi- 
cians and the news. 

“Tm seeing this interaction be- 
tween the media and politics. I’m 
seeing how politicians try to spin 
information to get a specific focus 
in a media story and I see how the 
media tries to strip away the spin 
to try to present what they see as 
the real and significant news,” said 
Plane. 





Sodexo goes green to save environment and taste buds 
Juniata senior Joel Rhodes works with head chef Matt Yoder to increase sustainability on campus 


By Gavin EDGERTON 


Juniata College food provider, 
Sodexo Incorporated, has started 
working on a campus-wide effort 
to increase sustainability. Senior 
and Student Sustainability Coor- 
dinator Joel Rhodes is working di- 
rectly with Sodexo and Head Chef 
Matt Yoder to decrease the amount 
of waste produced by Juniata Col- 
lege. 

According to Juniata Head Chef 
Pat Goodman, Sodexo has always 
strived to create the best possible 
environment not just for their em- 
ployees but also consumers. 

“Sodexo is a leader in sustain- 
ability. We are very good at getting 
food locally and using the product 
as best we can, we really try not to 
waste,” Goodman said. “It’s defi- 
nitely important to Sodexo to be 
conscious of what we are doing 
and the environment around us.” 

According to Goodman, Sodexo 
is also a leader in corporation eth- 
ics. Sodexo purchases coffee from 
fair trade producers who produce 


coffee ethically. 

“Right now we are talking about 
to-go packages. It’s something ev- 
ery student uses and we need to 
make it more recyclable. More 
and more students are taking food. 
out of Jitters and Eagle’s Landing 
and if we could cut down on that it 
would be huge,” said Rhodes, 

According to Rhodes the 
packaging used for Sodexo food 
is not currently recyclable for all 
to-go meals. 

“Juniata and Sodexo are 
working towards a cleaner envi- 
ronment. We do recycle but a lot 
of times things are thrown out 
that could have been recycled,” 
Rhodes said. 

Yoder and Rhodes have al- 
ready laid out the floor plans for 
their first recycling campaign. 

“We are meeting with Jeff 
Meadows, facilities supervisor, to 
work on a few ideas to encourage 
recycling. One of our big ideas is 
to paint landfill symbols on trash 
cans so that people think about 
what they’re throwing out,” said 


Rhodes. “The psychology behind 
it is that if people know they are 
going to be adding to a landfill they 
will be more careful about what 
they throw out.” 
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If people had the option 
to recycle and compost 
! believe they would 
every time. People want 
to have a clean environ- 
ment, but it has to be 
a community effort. 
~ Senior Joel Rhodes 


Christine Sumner, sophomore 
class president, recognizes the 
need to improve recycling and 
sustainability on campus. “It’s 
important to keep Juniata clean. 
The longer I live in East the more 
I realize we need to start not just 


initiatives for recycling but also for 

throwing away trash in general. It’s 

sad to see garbage out in front of 

East and in other places, especially 

after the weekend. It’s like people 
don’t take pride in their home,” 
said Sumner. 

Another project that Rhodes 
and Yoder are working on is 
composting food that would oth- 
erwise be wasted. 

“Not a lot of people know this 
but Juniata was part of a pilot 
program called Lean Path. The 
idea behind it was to weigh all 
of the waste that is cut off veg- 
etables, fruits and meats before 
it’s even served. By weighing the 
pre-consumer waste Sodexo em- 
ployees were more careful about 
how much waste was produced 
and we cut down on pre-con- 

sumer waste by about 36 percent,” 
Rhodes said. 

According to Goodman, creat- 
ing a composting system at Juniata 
would be extremely beneficial. 
“We could compost most of the 
food wasted and give it to the col- 
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lege farm or sell it to local farm- 
ers. It’s definitely a real possibility 
because it would help out a lot of 
things,” Goodman said. “It might 
not make the college any money 
but it would help build to a more 
sustainable environment. 

Rhodes thinks that an excellent 
way to start the composting initia- 
tive would be for Juniata to pur- 
chase a composting compressor to 
put in Baker. 

“The compost compressor 
would be great. If people had the 
option to recycle and compost I 
believe they would every time. 
People want to have a clean envi- 
ronment, but it has to be a commu- 
nity effort,” Rhodes said. 

“Sodexo does not plan on com- 
posting. However, we are consid- 
ering positioning ourselves to have 
all food waste diverted for a com- 
posting program. There are details 
that need to be worked out. To cre- 
ate a composting system would 
take the buy in of the school, edu- 
cation and awareness of students. 
Participation is key,” said Yoder. 

According to Yoder creating a 
cleaner and more environmentally 
friendly campus would be a huge 
group effort. Sustainability would 
need to be taken more serious. 

“We need to address the issue, 
create a mandate and begin educat- 
ing and bringing awareness to the 
issue in order to begin to change 
mindsets and expectations. Like 
Joel said, the expectation on cam- | 
pus regarding violence is that you 
will most likely be kicked out of 
school. So what is the expectation 
for how we live and work here at 
Juniata? How do prospective stu- 
dents view our sustainability ef- 
forts compared to other schools?” 
Yoder said. 

Sophomore Rachelle Wiegand 
echoes Yoder’s message. “If peo- 
ple were more accountable to what 
they throw away or even if they 
throw it away, Juniata would be a 
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Bedford County Drug & Alcol* 
PREVENTION PARTNERSH 


Left: Sophomore Morgan Knepp braids the dough and gives the challah shape. Right: 
Senior Seth Weil cuts challah and begins to pass pieces around to the eager participants 
Bottom: Bill Wallen from the Greater Altoona Jewish Federation gives talk on Jewish scrip- 
tures and its symbolism. 
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and a barbecue. 


Turbo Vote 
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Top: Students gather together on Friday, September 21st, to encourage their peers 
to register to vote through the use of a program called TurboVote as put on by the 
JC Democrats and Republicans. Bottom: Students gather together on Friday, Sep- 
tember 21st, to encourage their peers to register to vote as they put on festivities 


Juniata proud of renowned leader’s dedication to the students and school alike 
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have done presentations there on 
budget and the budgeting process, 
internationalization and other top- 
ics. So I think I’ve been in the or- 
ganization for a long time, and I 
don’t just got to the meetings, I’m 
an active participant.” 

Tom Kepple, the president of Ju- 
niata, agrees that Lakso has many 
attributes that made him a good 
choice for the award. 

“Not only has he done good 
things with Juniata, but he’s done 
lots of service with CIC too, teach- 
ing courses and helping other 
deans and provosts become bet- 
ter,” said Kepple. 

Lakso was pleased to receive 
this title, especially because it 
comes at a good time for him. “I 
was honored,” said Lakso. “I’m 
retiring this year, in the spring. The 
fact that it comes the year I’m retir- 
ing, it’s just sort of a nice way to 
go out.” 

Lakso has been at Juniata for 43 
years, beginning his career here 
right after graduate school. He was 
appointed to the position of pro- 
vost by President Kepple in 1997. 

Lakso’s career as provost has 
been a busy one, as he is respon- 
sible for many aspects of the col- 
lege. “As the chief academic offi- 
cer, provost, I’m really responsible 
for two areas. One is the academic 
programs, so all of the department 
chairs report to me_ basically,” 
said Lakso. 

“The most important thing, I 
think, that a provost does is to su- 
pervise and monitor the hiring, te- 
nuring, and promoting of faculty; 
so questions about who we hire, 
who we offer promotions and ten- 


ures, that’s our collaborative pro- 
cess, but the provost has to be at 
the center of that,” said Lakso. 
President Kepple agrees with 
Lakso on the importance of mak- 
ing good decisions about who to 
hire at Juniata, and believes that 
Lakso has done this very well. 
“He’s hired about 70 percent of 
the current faculty,” said Kepple. 
“We have a terrific faculty here, 
and certainly Jim’s influence has 
been part of the current group of 
faculty members we have on cam- 
pus. That’s going to last for many 
years ahead as these faculty mem- 
bers stay and continue their em- 
ployment at Juniata College.” 
Although most students at Ju- 


niata do not know Lakso person- 
ally, they are affected by his deci- 
sions on who to hire. In this way, 
Lakso has made a positive impact 
on many students’ lives. 

“The teachers here at Juniata 
teach their students how to not 
only answer questions, but to ques- 
tion answers,” said freshman Dar- 
rin Williams. “They fuel the minds 
of tomorrow with innovative and 
creative ideas.” 

While Lakso admits that his ca- 
reer is demanding, it is also very 
rewarding. “It’s fun. I’ve enjoyed 
it,” said Lakso. 

One aspect of his career that 
Lakso enjoys the most is working 
with faculty. 


Pennsylvania’s Most Unique 
Haunted House & Trail! 


Celebrating 29 Spooktacular Years! 


“For me, the most important 
thing that-a provost can usually do 
is to get out of the way of faculty 
who have really good ideas, and 
to try to find and help them get the 
resources they need to carry out 
those ideas,” said Lakso. 

“T think our faculty generally 
are very student oriented, so when 
they come to me looking for what 
is usually a small amount of re- 
sources to try to develop a new 
program or to push a new idea, 
the fun part for me is to be able to 
find those resources and say yes to 
them,” Lakso said. 

It is this positive attitude that 
has likely made Lakso a success- 
ful provost who is able to meet the 


needs of the college. 

“He’s been a great team mem- 
ber. We’ve worked well together 
of these last 15 years. It’s been a 
pleasure to work with Jim,” said 
Kepple. 

“I think he is very approach- 
able. He’s open to ideas, but there 
are also hard decisions that have 
to be made as provost, and he’s 
made those decisions, and while 
doing that, still kept the respect of 
the faculty,” said Kepple “Its hard 
to make difficult decisions and 
to have the respect of the faculty, 
and Jim’s been able to do that bet- 
ter than any provost I’ve seen, and 
that’s why this award was so justi- 
fied.” 
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The Juniata freshman class charges toward a large group of upper class athletes in hopes of making it through the arch of Cloister Hall during September's Storming of the Arch event. 





Columbian women’s rights delegation draws JC student 
Senior Emily Rowley travels to South America to fight for civil liberties and understanding 


By Tommy ImMBroGno 


Senior Emily Rowley went on 
a three-week trip to Colombia 
this past summer through Chris- 
tian Peacemakers Teams for a 
peace delegation focusing on 
women’s rights. 

Christian Peacemakers Team 
Colombia delegation cost $2500 
for a United States citizen. “T 
covered almost the entire cost of 
the trip by having several fund- 
raisers. This included a dinner at 
the Stone Church, a dinner and 
donations at my home church, 
the North Apollo Church of God, 
a 15 percent benefit day at Stand- 
ing Stone Coffee Company, asking 
friends and family for large dona- 
tions and door-to-door donations,” 
said Rowley. 

Rowley also had support from 
the Juniata staff. Lynn Cockett, 
associate professor of communi- 
cations, said, “My job was mostly 
to be a local person in what she 
would consider her home church, 
to be a liaison and to help the 
church know what she was doing.” 

The trip was based in both the 
capital city of Bogota and the ru- 
ral Magdalena medial region in 
Colombia. “I have friends that live 
there so for the past few years, I’ve 
been looking for a real reason to 
go. I was trying to find something 
to do and not just to go to see my 
friends. As soon as I found out 
about the trip, everything just kind 
of clicked,” said Rowley. 

The focus of the. delegation 
dealt with women’s rights and 
how these rights directly related to 
the main drug cartel in Colombia. 


“Christian Peacemaker Teams are 
not about going to other places in 
the world and trying to make oth- 
ers change their beliefs. They are 
about encouraging and develop- 
ing peace. Christian Peacemaker 
Teams are only following their re- 
ligion, not trying to persuade oth- 
ers to follow their religion.” 

The group met with 15 to 20 
organizations in a matter of two 
weeks. “It was kind of crazy, we 
were meeting anywhere from two 
to four organizations per day,” said 
Rowley. 

Displacement .is another prob- 
lem in Colombia, People from 
the United States and Canada will 
buy a piece of land and plant palm 
trees. Rowley said, “In order to get 
the land, they are forcing millions 
of people from their homes. They 
then have to move to another loca- 
tion, which is a huge deal for peo- 
ple. There are some families that 
have done this three or four times 
in their lifetimes.” 

The government is in corre- 
spondence with different paramili- 
tary groups that will kill families 
if they do not move from their 
homes. “You may associate palm 
trees with the beach, thinking ‘not 
a big deal.’ But no, there are fields 
and fields of palm trees, even be 
bigger than cornfields here,” 
said Rowley. 

Everyone who is displaced is put 
in a small home with little space. 
“Their entire house is the size of 
my living room at home and that 
is for four or five people. It is abso- 
lutely absurd,” said Rowley. 

Rowley said, “I think the most 
important thing I can do is share 


other people’s stories because I can 
give you facts and statistics, but 
they are not personalized. The real 
life stories are what is important.” 
The police force does not work 
on the weekends in Colombia. 


-When something happens to a 


civilian, they have to wait until 
Monday to report anything to the 
police. “The problem isn’t that 
Colombia does not have laws, it’s 
that no one is enforcing the laws,” 
said Rowley. 

One of the organizations Row- 
ley’s group met with was celebrat- 
ing their 40th anniversary on July 


¢ | wanted to be 
an equal and 
viewed as an 
equal, so that 
was something 
! definitely 
struggled with. 
We are all 
human beings. 9 9 


20, which was also Colombia’s 
Independence Day. Rowley said, 
“While we were meeting with 
them on a Saturday or Sunday, a 
woman was banging on the door. 
The leaders of the group brought 
her inside. It turned out she was 
escaping her boyfriend who had 
been beating her. This was a 
first hand account, we saw them 
in action.” 


Appointments to meet your needs, call 


(814) 644-1954 


The organization is open twen- 
ty-four hours a day and seven days 
a week. Rowley said, “They took 
the woman to a back room some- 
where in the building to get her 
story. However, because it was the 
weekend, they sent her to a safe 
house and made plans to take her 
to the police station that Monday. 
It is really difficult because in that 
amount of time, she can decide to 
go back to her abusive boyfriend.” 

In many instances, victims of 
domestic violence have kids and 
are unable to support them finan- 
cially. “It’s a completely machista 
culture. The woman must stay 
home and do housework, which is 
a job in itself and they do not get 
paid for it,” said Rowley. 

Schools in Colombia do not 
have bathrooms and can be de- 
scribed as a pavilion or gazebo. 
“Tt’s a completely different world. 
I don’t think many United States 
citizens realize it exists or they 
don’t think we could relate to these 
people, but we can,” said Rowley. 

Professor of Spanish Henry 
Thurston-Griswold said, “Colom- 
bia is a very tragic situation and it 
is one that we are largely unaware 
of here in the United States. Since 
1948, Colombia has experienced 
all kinds of political violence and 
that has had all kinds of ripple ef- 
fects on the society. People have 
been forced to relocate because 
of the violence that is taking place 
and because of what happens with 
the war on drugs.” 

Rowley also spoke of a first 
hand account dealing with the 
Coca-Cola Company. Rowley 
said, “Since being in Columbia, 
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I no longer drink Coke products. 
We met with a union of different 
food and drink companies and 
the women who worked there 
told us stories of inequality in the 
workplace.” 

Today in the United States, 
women will earn at least twenty 
percent less than men on aver- 
age per year. Rowley said, “With 
the Coca-Cola Company specifi- 
cally, one woman who we talked 
to and another man had the exact 
same job and did the same things 
everyday. He got paid in a higher 
pay bracket even though he wasn’t 
doing anything extra. It may seem 
like it is not a big deal but be- 
tween each bracket there could be 
the difference of a few thousand 
dollars a year. This is important 
for Colombians.” 

She plans on contacting Coca- 
Cola to let them know what is 
going on. “It’s just unfair they are 
doing the same amount of work 
for uneven amounts of money,” 
said Rowley. 

Rowley is a member of the Lan- 
guage in Motion group at Juniata. 
She is in the process. of creating a 
Colombia presentation. “I am go- 
ing to make it age appropriate for 
children between elementary to 
high school,” said Rowley. 

Thurston-Griswold said, “I 
think it would be great if Emily put 
together some type of presentation 
on her experience. It’s great that 
Emily had a chance to experience 
something like this. There is some 
real value in being able to witness 
for yourself, engage with and talk 
to some of the people there.” 

“Being unaware of the situation 
in Colombia, it would be nice to 
become aware of what is taking 
place there,” said freshmen Julia 
Mathis. ; 

Cockett said, “I don’t think 
many people know much at all 
about Colombia. I think it would 
be a really good opportunity for 


- Emily to use whatever chance she 


can to do a presentation. Every 
fall, we have summer internship 
presentations. Even though this 
wasn’t an internship, Emily could 
potentially speak to people through 
Career Services and set up a pre- 
sentation that way.” 

Rowley said: “I was helping 
them as much as they were help- 
ing me. They probably helped me 
more than I was helping them with 
my education and opening my 
eyes on the reality of the situation. 
I wanted to be an equal and viewed 
as an equal, so that was something 
I definitely struggled with. We are 
all human beings. 
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Sodexo follows Juniata’s path and recycles 
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lot cleaner right off the bat. I think 
we could eventually become a 
sustainable campus but we need 
to start at the ground level, which 
is taking pride in our campus,” 
said Wiegand. 

Juniata has already started 
making the campus a more envi- 
ronmentally friendly campus. 

“Last year Juniata changed 
their freezer from water cooled 
to compressor cooled and the 





Fresh faces have high expectations at JC 


> rom NEW PROFESSORS page 2 


“Juniata traditionally has really 
accepted a lot of first generation 
college students. I think that those 
types of students come with a lot 
of humility. They’re not entitled. I 
think Juniata students are very ap- 
preciative of the environment that 
they’re in,” said Unger. 

“Here, I feel like the students 
are very positive. A lot of you are 
probably first time kids going to 
college. I think that’s very unique 
to a place like this where students 
are just so excited to be here be- 
cause they want to be here,” said 
Lamendeila. 

All professors expressed their 
desires to provide an engaging 
classroom experience. 

“I_believe that students learn 
the most when they’re chal- 
lenged to think and interact and 
discuss ideas. I think they get the 
most from hands-on learning,” 
said Hamilton. 

Hamilton’s class recently ana- 
lyzed two Wall Street Journal ar- 
ticles from two opposing political 
viewpoints. They then used them 
as a basis for a debate about the 
role of morality in modern politics. 

“T try as much as possible in the 
classrooms to have discussions, 
real-world examples and projects 
so the students are challenged to 
really practice what we’re read- 
ing about theoretically,” Hamilton 
said. 

Different professors have dif- 
ferent ways of fostering classroom 
engagement. 

“I do a lot more problem based 
learning in the classroom. That’s 
where learning comes in,” Lamen- 
della said. She described herself 
as literally sweating as she ‘floats 





decrease in water waste was astro- 
nomical. The new freezer does not 
use any water. Things like this and 
the Lean Path program makes a 
big difference but they still are just 
small steps,” Rhodes said. 

According to Rhodes the only 
way to build a self-sustaining cam- 
pus is to make progress through 
increments. 

“There is not one main goal. 
The overarching goal is sustain- 
ability. Reducing waste getting, 
more local products, using less wa- 
ter, using less electricity is not just 


Clockwise from Upper Left: Professor Leah Hamilton, Dr. Regina Lamen- 


della, Dr. John Unger 


around the room’ to check on stu- 
dents’ progress. 

“She always gives us articles 
of emerging research in microbi- 
ology. We always discuss it, we 
always talk about it and it always 
relates to what we’re learning. 
It’s always really cool research 
too. Today we learned about how 
viruses affected mammals’ evolu- 
tion,” Wilson said. 

Christopher Cueto, a sopho- 
more in Unger’s Organic Reac- 
tions class, said Unger is “working 
to involve students in his classes.” 

“He’s really trying hard get us 
out of our shell. He asks a lot of 
questions. If someone does answer 
a question and gives a good expla- 
nation as to why, he’ll pop open a 





Sodexo goals, it’s the student body 
and Juniata’s too,” Rhodes said. 
Rhodes admits it will not be an 


_ easy task to increase sustainability 


at Juniata College; however he be- 
lieves Yoder is the man to do it. 

“Tt’s difficult to keep organized 
because students are coming and 
going but I think Matt is a huge 
asset. Matt’s new to the area and 
he’s bringing a lot of fresh and 
exciting ideas. He is bringing in a 
different outlook so I am excited 
to see where it goes from here,” 
Rhodes said. 
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pack of gummies,” Cueto said. 

In all, the professors wanted 
their students to know that they 
value their students’ input. 

“Tf it’s not for you, I wouldn’t 
have a job. I always want to ask, 
‘How are things going? Do you 
like this lecture? Do you like 
this activity that we did?’ If you 
don’t, tell me, great, I won’t con- 
tinue doing things this way,” 
Lamendella said. 

“There’s always room for im- 
provement,” Unger said. “As long 
as youre willing to work, I’m will- 
ing to work. I think that being a 
teacher is not just standing up front 
and telling them things. I learn as 
much from students that I like to 
think that they learn from me.” 
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By Natasua LANE 


Ann Echols, associate professor 
of accounting, business and eco- 
nomics, was welcomed into the 
Juniata College family this year. 

Originally from Dallas, Texas 
and a graduate of Texas A&M, she 
moved to Huntingdon to accept 
the offer from Juniata. With her, 
she brought her husband, daughter, 
Karina, four rabbits, three guinea 
pigs, three cats, two mice and of 
course, her 14 beagles. 

Five of the 14 beagles are blind. 

“T think I was just born with it. 
Whenever we said our prayers 
at night, I would always say and 
‘bless all the animals” said Echols. 

From a young age, Echols knew 
she had a love for animals, and 
she has been adopting animals for 
years now. 

Though she is a lover of all ani- 
mals, it seems she has special place 
in her heart for beagles 

“T liked Barry Manilow as a 
kid,” said Echols. “He had a beagle 
on the back of his album cover. It 
was cute, but the truth of the mat- 
ter is that beagles are very social. 
There’s none of this, ‘I’m domi- 
nant’... they have determination 
and you just have to admire that.” 

Even though there are many ani- 
mal lovers in the Juniata College 
community, several would still 
wonder why so many beagles. 

“Tt just happened,” said Echols. 
“Once you have four what’s anoth- 
er, you know? The most we’ve had 
is twenty-two at a time,” 

Despite the number, Echols be- 
lieves that animals have a lot to of- 
fer and teach humans. 

“T believe, as humans,-our job 
is to respect what we can learn 
from animals,” said Echols, “They 
are wise in many ways. They 
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Professor Ann Echols of the accounting, business and economics department is surrounded by ten of her four- 


teen beagles, five of which are blind. 


can often see better than us, 
hear, smell, navigate and adapt. I 
think we have a lot we 
can lean from them. 
So I don’t think man is the domin- 
ion who ranks over everything. 

I think we need to learn how to 
live in harmony with nature.” 

It is clear that Echols has strong 
feelings about animals and their 
care, but many would wonder if 
she considers herself to be an ani- 
mal rights activist. 

“That’s a controversial topic,” 
said Echols. “I support animal 
rights, but the rights people some- 
times take it a little too extreme for 
me. So I’m not a PETA person, but 
T don’t have a problem with PETA 


~ people. walk more in the middle-” 


With so many new opportunities 
in her life, it is hard to imagine how 
Echols juggles it all. She does not 


think it is that difficult. 

“The dogs are easy, it’s unbe- 
lievable,” said Echols. “We feed 
them of course and leave water 
out for them, but they basically 
take care of themselves.” Blind 
dogs map. They have an amazing 
mental capacity to know where 
they are. They hunt, they jump. 
They’re not like bumping into 
walls or anything. They’re just like 
normal dogs.” 

Along with caring for so many 
animals, Echols also has a four- 
teen-year-old daughter, who was 
adopted from Ukraine through a 
service project that helps Ukrai- 
nian orphans make the move 
to America. 

“We weren’t looking to adopt,” 
said Echols. “We just wanted to 
help the kids.” 

Both she and her husband 


worked on the project with the sole 
purpose of helping the orphans. 
but instead they found another ad- 
dition to their family. 

“One Sunday afternoon we were 
playing with the kids and there’s 
this little girl sitting off to the side,” 
said Echols. “I looked at her and 
said ‘I think I might love that little 
girl.” 

With time, the Echols got to 
know the girl more and finally 
asked her to become a part of 
their family. 

It can be easy to see Echols‘ 
generosity and kind-heartedness, 
but she doesn’t view herself that 
way at all. 

“Tt’s totally selfish and having 
a kid is selfish,” said Echols. “I’m 
overjoyed to be a parent. She’s not 
the one who benefits. I am and 
these dogs, they give me love. I’m 
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14 beagles and counting: new professor’s puppy love 


New professor and animal enthusiast Ann Echols begins Juniata career with many furry friends 


the one who needs ‘pet therapy.’ 
So I’m the one that is selfish,” 
said Echols. 

Echols may be humble, but her 
actions are admirable. Economics 
Professor, Bradley Andrews defi- 
nitely feels that Echols is acting 
just by taking in so many animals. 

“T think that’s very noble of her 
and very kind hearted of her to take 
in these animals that many other 
people would send to an animal 
shelter where, in turn, they would 
be euthanized,” said Andrews. 

Sophomore, Carly DerBernadis, 
is a student in Echols Management 
Process class. She believes Echols 
is doing a great deed. 

“T think she’s a great professor 
and I feel that she is doing a great 
thing for the community and for 
the animals when she has fourteen 
beagles,” said DeBernadis. 

Maverick Force, another 
sophomore in Echols’ class, ad- 
mires her for taking up such an 
overwhelming task. 

“TJ would never have fifteen 
dogs, but when she’s in class she 
talks about her dogs sometimes 
and she seems really enthusiastic 
about it and genuinely likes to do 
it,” said Force. 

Freshman, Brittany Jasper, an 
animal lover herself holds respect 
for what Echols is doing for the 
animal community. 

“T think that’s just a great accom- 
plishment for her,” said Jasper. 

One thing is certain, Juniata 
is lucky to have a professor like 
Echols. However, she feels that she 
is the lucky one. 

“Juniata is a special place ...the 
students are smart and humble ... 
students take classes with all back- 
grounds of interest, said Echols. 

“You don’t get that at 
other schools.” 


Difficult colleges search are still made easier by the help of Oswald 
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be included in the latest edition. 
Director of Enrollment Relations, 
Brett Basom, helped coordinate 
Oswald’s visit. 

“One of the things that we tried 
to have Oswald do is meet with 
students and faculty,” said Basom. 
“Those are the people that sell the 
institution, not the admissions peo- 
ple. I think she found that students 
are at the center of life at Juniata.” 

Dean of Enrollment, Michelle 
Bartol, explained that the Enroll- 
ment Center assisted Oswald in 


TUESDAYS 


her visit but was not directly in- 
volved in her research. 
Instead, Oswald met 
students and 
attended classes. 
“J haven’t talked to Hillary since 
she visited though we weren’t re- 
ally allowed to,” said Bartol. “But 
I think she had a phenomenal time 
when she came. She was here from 
eight in the morning until seven at 
night, and she had a great time.” 
John Wall, director of media 
relations, explained this edition of 
“Colleges That Change Lives” is 
important for its updated informa- 


with 
faculty and 


WEDNESDAYS 


tion and new list of colleges. 

“The old edition just had older 
information in it,” said Wall. “It 
talked a lot about programs we 
didn’t have any more. It was re- 
ally out of date, and mentioned 
some stuff we just don’t empha- 
size anymore. So now, it’s just 
more accurate.” 

“My guidance _—_ counselor 
thought Juniata was a good pick 
for me,” said sophomore Laura 
Vannucci. “The book told her 
about individualizing your POE, 
showed that Juniata was a small 


school and listed the student to fac- 
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ulty ratio and overall thought that a 
smaller school like Juniata would 
be a better fit for me.” 

“But the real news in this edi- 
tion are the four schools that didn’t 
make the list,” said Wall. “And 
four more were added, They had 
said beforehand that they weren’t 
keeping everybody in — so all 
forty colleges were worried they 
wouldn’t be included. So when 
we found out we were included, 
I did a press release on that and 
sent it out.” 

Four colleges not included in the 
newest version of the book are An- 
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tioch College, The Evergreen State 
College, Hampshire College and 
Hiram College. 

As for Juniata College, Oswald 
wrote, “It’s no surprise that Ju- 
niata students express hope and 
eagerness when they talk about 
their future.” 

“We made it into the first edi- 
tion,” said Bartol. “Back then, we 
didn’t know it would be such a big 
thing. It’s hard to break through 
all the noise to make people know 
that this school is a great place. The 
book puts us on the map there’s no 
doubt about it. It puts us on a list 
for people to look at.” 

The book also helps in less di- 
rect ways. Senior Zeljana Varga 
said she and her friends did not 
take the book seriously, but it still 
got her to Juniata. 

“T was kind of scrambling for 
schools, so a friend and I flipped 
through the pages,” said Varga. 

“J remember we found the 
school with the funniest name we 
could find, ‘Juniata.’ We were kind 
of making fun of the book, but 
we still went on Juniata’s website 
to check it out. I saw that Juniata 
offered Peace and Conflict Stud- 
ies, which I was interested in and 
I ended up coming here.” 

“Colleges That Change Lives” 
impacts students that are looking 
for their perfect college. 

According to Basom, the book 
especially helps bring in students 
from out of state. Not only does 
the book affect out of state students 
but in state students as well. 
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Commonplace in “Real Life” usually means nonexistent at Juniata 


There is a reason why movies 
like “Slumdog Millionaire” hit 
home for so many Americans: be- 
cause they spend too much time 
on the phone with people that they 
do not know. Over 500,000 jobs 
have been outsourced in the Unit- 
ed States since 2000. The biggest 
culprits of outsourcing are infor- 
mation technology companies. 

Having a problem with your 
phone? Talk to a nice gentleman 
from India. Want to change your 
Internet connection speed? This 
woman from Uruguay will be glad 
to help you. Language barriers and 
distance aside, the one factor that 
is lacking among these transac- 
tions is trust. Paying money to and 
accepting terms and conditions 
from a company means that you 
should be able to trust them to help 
you personally in the event that 
something goes wrong with your 
items or services. Yet it is a seller’s 
world, and the customer is not al- 
ways right anymore, the globe is 
shrinking and it is commonplace 
to speak not only to strangers 

























Have a topic that you would 
like President Kepple to write 
about? Simply e-mail your sug- 
gestion to juniatian@juniata. 
edu. 


During the October meeting, Ju- 
niata’s Board of Trustees will vote 
on two major physical changes to 
the campus. Many of you partici- 
pated in the committees that devel- 
oped these projects. The first proj- 
ect is a major renovation of Baker 
Refectory. The second project will 
be the construction of two new 
residence halls built on the current 
location of the pottery shop. We 

- are planning for the pottery shop to 
move to the Sill incubator. ‘ 
In this perspective I will focus 

on the Baker Renovation. The 
project begins May 2013 and will 
be completed for the 2013 fall se- 


Presidential Perspective 


mester. Many significant changes 


down the block or halfway across 
the country, but halfway around 
the world. 

Commonplace in the real world 
usually means next to nonexistent 
on Juniata’s campus. Private col- 
leges offer students something that 
is rapidly declining in the rest of 
society: trust. A private institution, 
aided by the quality of being small, 
is able to afford certain luxuries to 
its students that they would other- 
wise be unable to receive. One of 
these luxuries is putting trust and 
humanity back into the day to day 
interactions of a young adult. 

Non-emergencies are put on the 
back burner of police and medical 
service providers, yet at Juniata, 
Public Safety is on call 24 hours 
a day, seven days a week to help 
students whether they are being 
attacked, or just need a safe ride 
home. If you are underage and 
intoxicated in the real world, if 
you get caught by a law enforcer, 
you can bet that you’ll not only 
get slapped with an underage, but 
you might be facing jail time. At 
Juniata, we take care of our own, 
freshman and upperclassmen alike 
are expected to drink at some point 


are planned, including: 


1. Improving the entry to Baker 


by providing a wider entrance and 
more space for storing backpacks. 
The exit will be on the north side 
of Baker rather than conflicting 
with the entrance on the south side. 
(The south side is where we cur- 
rently enter) 

2. Incorporating the current Presi- 
dent’s Dining Room into student 
dining. This room will be avail- 
able 24 hours a day for study and 
other student activities. 

3. 90% of the food will be prepared 
in front of you in new cooking ar- 
eas around Baker. 

4. You will be able to observe 
items being baked through a glass 
wall when entering Baker. 

5. Baker will be completely re- 
modeled from paint to furniture to 
flooring. 

6. Not only will the cooking plac- 
es be visible and remodeled but 
the back of the house, including 
a beltless tray return in.the north 
exit, will be added for your conve- 
nience. 

When complete the room will be 
quieter, visually appealing, more 
comfortable, environmentally sen- 
sitive, and more flexible to accom- 
modate ever changing food tastes. 








in their college career, and campus 
resources are in place to keep them 
safe, not to make busts. 

At Juniata, if you have a prob- 
lem, question, concern, or just 
want to be heard, any student can 
sit down with professors, the dean, 
the provost, or even the president 
without a huge hassle. Want to 
change your meal plan to some- 
thing unique? Have a seat with the 
Dean of Students, Kris Clarkson 
and he’d be happy to accommo- 
date you. Need someone to talk to 
about a personal issue? The Health 
and Wellness center allows stu- 
dents 10 free of charge visits to the 
school’s own licensed counselors. 
Is there a distinguished speaker on 
campus in your Program of Em- 
phasis? You might get selected to 
have dinner at Mimi’s with them 
along with President Tom Kepple 
and Provost Jim Lakso. 

To get technology support, the 
Technology Solutions Center is 
on hand to help out students, fac- 
ulty, and staff. Having a problem 
with your computer, smart phone 
or tablet? Bring it to the help desk, 
which is staffed by students every 
week night until midnight. These 


What can we expect in the search 


for Juniata’s next president in 


the upcoming academic year? 


The search for Juniata’s next 
President started last summer 
when we began collecting appli- 
cations. We ended up with 72 
total applications by August 22, 
which was the deadline. The 
list is now down to 16 after a 
long meeting of the search com- 
mittee on Sept. 7. The search 
committee consists of five trust- 
ees, three faculty members, two 
administrative staff and one 
student. The next step in the 
process, which we are currently 
working on, will get us down 
to 6 to 8 semi-finalists, whom 
we will interview in person in 
October. Students can expect to 
see the three finalists on campus 
before Thanksgiving. That will 
be the first time any names will 
be used, because the process up 
to the finalist level is completely 
confidential. Each finalist will 
be here approximately two and 
a half days. There will be an 
open forum that anybody can 
attend for each candidate, and 
we want to make sure that stu- 
dents show up! After that, the 
committee will make a final rec- 
ommendation to the Trustees in 
late November, and the Trustees 


Ask the Administration 


student’s are not only technology 
savvy and know Eagle Net in and 
out, but they are friendly and their 
job is to look you in the eye and 
help you with whatever issue you 
may be having. 

When student’s have a problem 
with something in their room, the 
Residential Life staff, along with 
Facilities works hard to make sure 
the problem is remedied quickly 
and attentively. Rules can always 
be bent in favor of the students, 
asthmatics have permission for 
air conditioners, and the Facilities 
staff bring space heaters for freez- 
ing basement rooms. 

Juniata faculty and staff make 
time immediately for students. If 
a student came into the Dean of 
Student’s Office, or Academic 
Support and was upset and wanted 
to talk to someone, the staff there 
would work around their schedule 
to make sure that the student’s is- 
sue was dealt with immediately. 
They would not required to wait, 
or fill out paperwork, or do any- 
thing else to exacerbate the prob- 
lem, they would simply receive 
exactly what it is that they came 
for: help. 





will decide to whom they want 
to make the job offer. With any 
luck, we'll know who our next 
President will be by January! 

—Belle Tuten, W. Newton & 
Hazel A. Long Professor of 
History 


What are the rules regarding the 
community's (i.e. non Juniata 
student or staff) use of Juniata’s 
academic and common facili- 
ties? 


All requests for use of Juniata’s 
facilities by outside organiza- 
tions come through the office 
of Conferences and Events. We 
review each request to determine 
dates and needs. The final deci- 
sion to approve/deny a request 
is first based on availability 
of the space, and also on what 
else is occurring across cam- 
pus. If approved, the requestor 
is required to sign a facilities 
agreement from, pay a facil- 
ity fee and also provide liability 
insurance. 

—Lorri Shideler, Associate 
Director of Conferences and 
Events 


Confused about something? 
Ask the administration! E-mail 
your suggestion to juniatian@ 
juniata.edu. 
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Juniata is a personal community: 
as a student, faculty or staff mem- 
ber, you can pick up the phone or 
type an e-mail, not to a nameless, 
faceless member of a bureaucracy 
or company that doesn’t have any 
of your interests at heart or even 
at mind, on the other end of that 
phone or computer is a friend or 
colleague. They know your name, 
they know your face, and they care 
about what you’re saying, not be- 
cause it might be in their job de- 
scription, but because this commu- 
nity has value to them. 

All private liberal arts institu- 
tions might have the ability to 
change the rules of the game and 
offer students things that they can- 
not receive in the “real world.” 
Juniata goes beyond this, when a 
student matriculates, or a faculty 
member joins the Juniata ranks, 
they are immediately accepted 
into a welcoming environment that 
does everything is can to cultivate 
strong and independent global citi- 
zens. The opportunity to be a part 
of this community is not some- 
thing that is taken lightly by any 
of its members, and it is a valued 
position. 
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JAB alters Major Event: concert to happen biannually 
Insufficient funds and lack of interest leave current seniors without a final show 


By Cartiin McCann 


Annually, the Juniata Activities 
Board, (JAB), has hosted a “Major 
Event” concert. However, the de- 
cision has been made to host the 
major event every other year. 

“A lot of it has to do with sched- 
uling,” said Caitlin Bradley, senior 
and JAB president. 

“Tf we move it to every 
two years, our budget will ex- 
pand, we have time to fig- 
ure out when the event can be 
held that works for every body. 
It’s much easier and it’s much 
more efficient.” 

The major event generally costs 
approximately $15 for students, 
and draws roughly 300 people 
a year. 

“What do you do with low at- 
tendance? Is it worth having the 
event?” said Bradley. 


Junior Kathleen Leforce said she 
did not go see the event last year, 
as she “wasn’t really interested in 
who was performing.” 

This is a similar story. to junior 
Abbey Servello, who also decided 
not to go, as she “doesn’t really get 
involved in events like that.” 

When asked if they would go to 
the next major event, Leforce said, 
“Perhaps, depending on what it is 
and if I find it appealing.” 

Servello agreed, stating she 
would attend “if it seems interest- 
ing and if it isn’t too expensive.” 

This does not seem to be an 
uncommon story amongst Juniata 
students. Those are exactly the 
people that JAB is hoping to bring 
next time the major event occurs. 

Freshman Rachel Rowlands is a 
bit upset that the event is not hap- 
pening this year. 

“T loved the band that played 


earlier in the year and would enjoy 
going to this event as well,” said 
Rowlands. “I feel as though it is 
a bit unfair that I don’t get to see 
the major event my freshman year 
and I am missing out on an oppor- 
tunity” 

In the past, the event has not 
appealed to enough of the Juniata 
student body to bring in even a 
quarter of the students on campus. 
Therefore, JAB is hoping that they 
can take their time and bring in an 
artist that students love. 

Every year a student survey is 
sent out with options about what 
students would like to see that 
coming spring in the major event. 

“There’s a couple different 
genres involved in the list, which 
gives us an idea, okay, we should 
bring in this person,” said Bradley. 

Even so, it is extremely hard to 
create an event that everybody en- 


joys. In an attempt to bring in more 
people to watch the show, JAB 
has considered having a different 
type of event, such as a comedian, 
however Bradley said that “music 
seems to be the best option,” in 
terms of how to draw students to 
the event. 

Huntingdon residents are per- 
mitted to go to the concert as well, 
for a ticket price of $20, and Brad- 
ley says that in an attempt to bring 
more people to the concert, they 
hope to reach out to the residents 
of Huntingdon more. 

“There’s no reason why the 
community can’t be involved as 
well,” said Bradley. 

“Juniata realistically is a part 
of the community and commu- 
nity members are invited. Granted 
that’s not our major basis, but to 
increase that number would be 
awesome.” 


In the future, JAB hopes that 


. they cannot only attract more stu- 


dents, but to decrease the number 
of complaints they receive about 
timing and the performing artist. 

JAB hopes to increase the sat- 
isfaction rate now that it is every 
two years. 

“T would much rather have peo- 
ple like the artist than have a com- 
plaint about the date” said Bradley. 

Bradley hopes that by the next 
major event “the numbers [of stu- 
dents] will have doubled.” 

While new students at Juniata 
will be unable to see the show this 
year, they can hope for an even 
better show next year. 

With the major event now hap- 
pening every other year, JAB 
hopes that they can not only attract 
more students, but also get great 
responses from those who attend 
the concert. 


Avoiding the freshman fifteen is easier thanitseems Wallflower needs to act his age 
Tips to help cut calories, find time for fitness in college setting 





Let me take you back to the 
week before your freshman year 
of college. There are feelings of 


excitement, mervousness, and 
anticipation for your new inde- 
pendent life as a college student. 
When students think of college 
life, the typical responses include 
new people, new classes, freedom, 
parties, rowdy athletic events and 
of course, the daily access to a 
huge array of food offered by your 
school dining hall and the sur- 
rounding food establishments. 

Worries and doubts also set in 
about making friends, maintain- 
ing good grades, living on your 
own, and what you will eat. Home 
cooked meals are no longer a daily 
affair as a newly independent col- 
lege student. 

Time and time again, we hear 
the catchy phrase, “Freshman 15.” 
This infamous expression refers 
to the amount of weight gained 
during the first year of college. 
Through the eyes of a Juniata stu- 
dent, college means access to-the 
buffet-style dining hall known as 
Baker Refectory, a gold card full 
of what seems to be unlimited 
declining cash balance (DCB), 
study sessions fueled by late night 
Sheetz runs, and dorm room hang- 
outs with a side of Domino’s pizza. 
Those habits along in combina- 
tion with lack of physical activity 
sound like a recipe for disaster, 
don’t they? 

I’m around people who often 
want to be fit, eat healthy, and 
achieve something great in terms 
of health, but these goals seem 
nearly impossible living on a col- 
lege campus. Now that you’re in 
charge of your own life, you are 
also faced with temptations that 
lead to an increase in weight. The 
best way to handle this is to plan 
ahead when dealing with these 
most common pitfalls. 

1) Overeating - It’s no secret; 
we have all been in this situation 


more than enough times. Picture 
yourself in Baker. First, you go 
for the chicken nuggets with a side 
of French fries. Even after telling 
your table that you’re much too 
full, the nuggets are followed by 
a slice of buffalo chicken pizza, a 
glass of chocolate milk, and a bowl 
of cookie dough ice cream. The 
scary part is that this can become a 
daily habit for people. Overeating 
is caused by many different things: 
social pressure, a lack of self con- 
trol, or to satisfy cravings. 

To avoid overeating, go in with 
a plan in mind, and set limits or 
specific rules to abide by. With a 
plan in mind, you are more likely 
to be conscious of your choices. If 
your plan is on the verge of failing, 
ask yourself, “do I really need this 
greasy slice of pizza?” 

2) Lack of physical activity - 
Okay, walking around campus can 
be a workout, but it’s not enough. 
The life of a college student is 
hectic. There seems to be less 
than 24 hours in a day, and what- 
ever time you’re not doing school 
work, you’re eating, or relaxing. 
The most common excuse is that, 
“T’m too busy” or “I don’t like to 
exercise.” But if you don’t want 
those high calorie foods to creep 
up on you, make time for exercise. 
If you don’t like to exercise, do 
something that will spark an inter- 
est. Run, dance, jump on the ellip- 
tical, attend a Zumba class, go for 
a walk around town, or visit 1000 
steps just outside of town. 

Take advantage of the free ser- 
vices that your college offers. The 
gym within Kennedy Recreation 
Center has treadmills, ellipticals, 
and other machines, and access is 
free of charge for students. If you 
have enough time to creep around 
on Facebook, Twitter, or Tumblr 
for two hours of your day, then 
there is no excuse. Take anywhere 
30, 60, to 90 minutes out of your 
day and you’re on your way to a 
healthier lifestyle. 

*3) Stress - It’s college. Stress is 
nearly impossible to avoid. Stress 
can result in things such as binge 
eating and a lack of motivation. 
Snacking because of stress is the 
doorway to love handles galore. 
The best way to avoid stress is to 
find an outlet that doesn’t include 


snacking on high calorie snacks or 
not eating at all. Personally, I use 
exercise as my stress reliever. It’s a 
time where my body is relieved of 
all worry or fustratation. I encour- 
age you to find something that is 
your great escape from the crazy 
world of college. 

4) Late night snacking - Those 
nights where you’re still awake 
trying to study for an exam or get 
notes done for the following day, 
hunger may sneak up on you. 
The problem with snacking late 
at night is that you’re not going 
to be awake much longer to burn 
off those calories, so they are then 
stored as fat. Grabbing for the bar- 
beque chips arid a Mountain Dew, 
heating up leftover Chinese, or 
making a Sheetz run may not be 
the best choice if trying to maintain 
a healthy weight. - 

Instead, set a time that you will 
stop eating for the day (7pm... 
8pm...9pm) or try something 
as simple as chewing a piece 
of gum. Going to bed hungry 
may feel miserable, but in the 
long run, it will pay off. Even 
the smallest changes can make a 
huge difference. 

5) Alcohol - Let’s face it, drink- 
ing happens in college. Alcoholic 
drinks contain a high amount of 
calories, and an overabundance 
of sugar. These beverages are 
dangerous for your overall health, 
lower metabolism and contribute 
to weight gain. There are only two 
solutions if you don’t want the 
pudgy midsection; either drink in 
moderation or avoid alcohol alto- 
gether. 

Now that you are aware of the 
most common causes of weight 
gain, there are benefits that come 
from avoiding those bad habits. 
By reducing your calorie, fat, and 
sugar intake, being active and re- 
ducing stress, your body is going 
to react to these positive changes. 

1) Feel better/more energy — By 
fueling your body with the nutri- 
ents it needs, you’re more likely 
to feel energized. Just think about 
it: do you feel better after eating 
a cheeseburger and tater tots or a 
salad topped with your favorite 
vegetables? You'll also be less in- 
clined to take that mid-day nap that 


> see HEALTH page 10 


Film adaptation may skirt issues with tone 





“Dear friend, I am writing to 
you because she said you listen 
and understand and didn’t try to 
sleep with that person at that party 
even though you could have.” 
—‘The Perks of Being a Wallflow- 
er,” page 2. 

“Dear friend, I do not like high 
school.”—“The Perks of Being a 
Wallflower,” page 6. 

“Then I started crying.” —“The 
Perks of Being a Wallflower,” 
pretty much every other page. 

Irolled my eyes a lot when I was 
reading Stephen Chbosky’s young 
adult epistolary novel, “The Perks 
of Being a Wallflower.” Did you 
know that eye-rolling is something 
people do when they are annoyed 
by something or being sarcastic? 
Wow! To be honest, I did not like 
this book very much. I did not like 
how it was written, and I do not un- 
derstand how young adults could 
like it as well. When I started read- 
ing this book, I did not understand 
exactly why it was so popular. I did 
not connect with these characters 
at all, and it was not just because 
I am not in high school anymore. 

Are you annoyed by me writing 
like this? Yeah, imagine reading 
this for 200 pages and you’ll have 
an idea of what “Wallflower” was 
like for me. 

So what is this book about, and 
why am I writing about it if I don’t 
like it? To answer the second ques- 
tion first, I had to read it for a class 
and there’s a movie adaption com- 
ing out this month, so I thought it 
would be relevant and get people 
to read this column. 

As for the first question, “Wall- 
flower” is told from the point of 
view of a boy named Charlie, 
who writes letters to an unnamed 
“friend” about his experiences in 
his freshman year of high school. 
Charlie’s life is like one of those 
“Lifetime” TV dramas of Bad 
Things Happen to Good People. 
Charlie is the nicest, most thought- 


ful, most unrealistic fifteen-year- 
old boy I’ve ever read about. Char- 
lie is a wallflower, a person who 
observes things from the sidelines, 
and shy unpopular kids every- 
where reading the book feel con- 
nected to his life. 

But wait. I was also a shy, so- 
cially awkward kid who found 
a core group of friends in high 
school who changed my life and 
introduced me to all sorts of new 
experiences and had drama -and 
relationships and stuff! This book 
was written for people like me! 

So why don’t I get it? 

As I already mentioned above, 
the first problem for me is the writ- 
ing style. These letters feel like 
something written by a little kid, 
not a teenage boy. When I wrote 
about stuff in high school, every- 
thing was THE BEST THING 
EVER or THE WORST THING 
EVER. When I was in a bad mood 
I didn’t just “not like” high school, 
high school SUCKED and WAS 
HORRIBLE and on top of that, 
my life WASN’T FAIR. I under- 
stand that writing a teenage pro- 
tagonist is difficult because they 
can be so obnoxious and self-cen- 
tered, but you don’t want to go the - 
opposite direction and make them 
innocently naive instead. 

Charlie talks about the mis- 
ery going on in his life, but in a 
somewhat detached way, and his 
thought processes just seem off to 
me. It’s a style you either get into 
right away or spend the whole 
book struggling with. Based on 
this analysis, I’m sure you can 
guess which direction I went! 

I guess I should mention the 
upcoming movie adaption here 
again (in theatres Sep 21), and rec- 
ommend that people who like the 
book but not its style to go check it 
out. I’m hoping that the movie will 
fix the problems with the writing, 
and considering it was written and 
directed by Stephen Chbosky him- 
self, it should be quite accurate to 
the source material. Oh, and it has 
Hermione Granger with short hair 
and that guy from that one movie 
with the lightning bolts in it. So go 
see it if that’s your thing. 

The second problem is how 


> see WALLFLOWER page 10 
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After a long, wild Saturday 
night at East Houses, you wake 
up at 11:30 am. on Sunday and 
roll out of your bed to meet your 
friends for brunch in Baker Refec- 
tory. You’re still feeling the effects 
of having too much fun last night, 
but you manage to hold yourself 
together. As you enter the cafete- 
ria and run towards the waffle bar, 
you see a familiar face. You cannot 
quite place a name, but you know 
that face. 

Suddenly, it hits you. You both 
stare, and then for that moment 
you hope, “maybe they don’t re- 
member.” They start walking over 
to you, and multiple thoughts run 
through your head. You thought 
that you would be able to avoid an 
awkward moment. You instantly 
turn your face in the opposite di- 


rection, but the person is stalking 
you like a lion. 

Their approach is immediate 
and you barely have time to come 
up with an appropriate response to 
their simple “hi.” You awkwardly 
reply with, “hey,” and try to end 
the conversation. 

Yet, they continue to bring up 
topics that your mind can barely 
grasp at the present moment. You 
want to erase last night from your 
memory but you know that the 
predator will not relent, Then, the 
person utters those seven words 
that many people dread the morn- 
ing after: 

“Would you like to hang out 
sometime?” 

The brief story that I described 
above is an experience that many 
have had at Juniata. Some people 
persistently rendezvous after a ca- 
sual one night hook up, even after it 
is clearly established that the hook 
up is only a one-time thing. What 
do you do when they fail to real- 
ize that one time only means one 
time? The first place that I like to 
go to rant about relationship issues 
in all of their glory is my friends. 

“Sometimes you just have to be 
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aggressive,” stated one. 

“Firm but gentle,” explained an- 
other. 

I share the same sentiment as 
my friends. Women and men of 
Juniata College, whenever you are 
on a voyage to find a tryst for the 
night, you need to remember to 
be firm and clear. (If you are too 
intoxicated to talk properly, please 
consider using this attempt only 
when you are aware). Communi- 
cation is important, because if you 
are not open about your intentions, 
you may end up hurting not only 
yourself, but your partner as well. 
Speak up and state (nicely!) that 
you are not looking for anything 
serious. 

It can be as simple as stating, “I 
am not interested in anything seri- 
ous.” As long as the intent of the 
message is clear, the person should 
be aware that you were not looking 
to pursue a happily-ever-after with 
them. Also, ask the person to reit- 
erate the message back to you (the 
inebriated rule applies for them 
as well). You need to make sure 
that person is in a relatively good 
state to handle your proposition. 
You do not want a sloppy partner. 
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What happens at East doesn’t always stay at East 


sevice? for negotiating morning-after rendezvous, dispelling potential awkwardness 


And more importantly, you want 
to make sure that your partner is 
consenting. 

After the hookup, you could fol- 
low one of two paths. If you invite 
the person to stay over or you are 
staying over, that is great. How- 
ever, if you are not staying over, do 
not make the situation uncomfort- 
able for the parties involved. Try to 
be respectful and courteous after 
everything is said and done. 

You do not want to give off the 
perception of being a “jerk,” yet it 
is important to be very casual about 
how you word your phrasing. The 
best way to handle this situation is 
try to just have a brief conversation 
before you decide to kick the per- 
son out or leave. Explain to them 
again, “I had a good time last night 
but I want you to remember that 
I do not want anything more than 
this.” It is by no means rude to state 
explicitly what you want. Commu- 
nication still strongly applies here 
and will help a great deal to get the 
hint across to that person. You can 
still be nice without being rude or 
shallow. 

If you want them to stay over 
or if you are staying over, remind 


them that this probably will not 
happen again. You need to treat 
the situation very carefully to 
avoid hurting the person’s feelings. 
Sleeping over is fine just as long as 
you do not stick around too long in 
the morning (the walk-of-shame 
can be quite brutal, especially be- 
tween the times of 1la.m.-1p.m.). 

You should remember that Ju- 
niata is extremely small, so you 
are bound to see this person again. 
You do not want to avoid the per- 
son by ignoring them when they 
walk by or looking at your phone 
while they pass you by. It is fine 
to remember to say hi to them if 
you are walking to class or getting 
something to eat. The point that I 
am trying to make here is to refrain 
from being awkward. This is a feat 
that many need to learn, and since 
we are adults we should be able to 
handle this situation maturely. 

Remember when you are look- 
ing for that special person for the 
night, communication and keeping 
an open mind is important, Even if 
that person is not interested, you 
always have a fond memory of a 
brief conversation that occurred in 
a crowded, sweaty room at East. 





Keeping everyone happy: a conservationist’s impossible task 
Reaching compromise is the key to maintain public support and address concerns 





Have you ever run into a situa- 
tion where two people or groups 
just can’t see eye to eye? Most of 
us have. But for many working in 
environmental conservation, these 
situations are fairly common. As 
conservationists attempt to make 
changes to the environment in or- 
der to promote conservation, their 
efforts often come at the cost of 
lost support from landowners and 
the public. 

This entire column could be de- 
voted to the many cases in which 
conservation efforts have aroused 
concer, disapproval, or even 
hatred towards certain wildlife 
species and especially wildlife 
managers. My recurring focus on 
these issues is an attempt to make 
people more aware of them, and 
to help people see both sides of 
each conflict. I certainly do not 
have solutions to the conflicts that 
often arise as a result of conserva- 
tion efforts, but I believe that the 
more people learn about them, the 
easier they will be to understand 
and resolve. 


Summers in college can hold 
some incredible opportunities ‘for 
those able to find them. I was for- 
tunate this summer to have the op- 
portunity to travel to Klamath Falls, 
Oregon to work with U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife and U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey to help with ongoing research 
on threatened and endangered fish 
species in the area. Two of these 
species, the Shortnose and Lost 
River suckers, are listed as feder- 
ally endangered species. The third 
species with which I worked was 
the bull trout, which is a federally 
threatened species. “threatened” 
and “endangered” are both classifi- 
cations under the Endangered Spe- 
cies Act, with endangered species 
considered to be in greater danger 
of extinction. However, both clas- 
sifications indicate that the species 
is at risk. 

While in Oregon helping to re- 
search these three fish species, I 
had a chance to learn a bit about 
the history of the conservation ef- 
forts for those fish. I also learned 
about some of the different per- 
spectives and conflicting interests 
related to their conservation. 

The stories of sucker and bull 
trout conservation in the Klamath 
Basin are similar to many stories 
related to conservation efforts; 
while I certainly did not learn all 
the details related to the three spe- 


cies I studied, I did learn that there 
are significantly different public 
attitudes toward the bull trout and 
the two sucker species. 

Bull trout are a trout species 
similar to Pennsylvania’s state 
fish, the brook trout. At one time, 
they were fairly common in Or- 
egon and other western states, but 
their numbers have significantly 
declined. The decrease is due to 
competition from introduced spe- 
cies, such as our very own brook 
trout, poor land use practices, and 
other factors. They are not a huge 
focus of public attention in the 
Klamath Falls area, but those who 
have heard of bull trout conserva- 
tion efforts seemed to be fairly 
supportive in general. 

In contrast, very few people in 
the Klamath Falls area outside of 
those working on their conserva- 
tion seem to support the efforts to 
protect Lost River and Shortnose 
Suckers. Or at the very least, there 
are certainly those who vehement- 
ly oppose sucker conservation 
efforts, even if many people do 
support them. This strong opposi- 
tion is explained by some impor- 
tant differences between Bull trout 
and suckers, 

Perhaps the most important dif- 
ference that affects public attitudes 
towards these separate conserva- 
tion efforts is the fact that suck- 


ers inhabit Upper Klamath Lake, 
which serves as an important 
source of irrigation water to farms 
in the surrounding area. People in 
general are not opposed to the prin- 
ciple of protecting endangered spe- 
cies, but when conservation efforts 
affect their own livelihood, ‘they 
quickly get up in arms. 

Several years ago during a very 
dry summer, USFWS limited the 
amount of water taken from the 
lake for irrigation. They wanted to 
maintain enough water in the lake 
to support the suckers, which they 
predicted would struggle to sur- 
vive if more water were taken out 
of the lake when the levels were 
already so low. 

Whether or not this decision af- 
fected the suckers may be up for 
question, but what USFWS un- 
questionably accomplished was 
infuriating much of the Klamath 
Basin community. Farmers were 
outraged to have their water supply 
cut short, and a “bucket brigade” 
was set up through town to dump 
water from the lake into the irriga- 
tion canals in defiance. 

This act showed just how much 
people opposed the idea of hav- 
ing their resources limited in or- 
der to benefit the environment. 
And this is a fairly common trend; 
people don’t mind conservation 
until it impacts them, either eco- 


nomically or in other significant 
ways. In contrast to sucker con- 
servation, Bull trout conservation 
has caused relatively little con- 
troversy in the Klamath Basin; 
the areas being studied are re- 
mote ateas in very small streams, 
where almost no one is affected by 
conservation efforts. 

These two conservation efforts 
and public reactions to them help 
to illustrate a problem that conser- 
vationists often face: dealing with 
lack of support, or finding ways 
to keep the public happy without 
compromising too much on their 
conservation efforts. Realizing the 
importance of public support is 
an essential part of conservation. 
Good conservationists learn from 
cases of public outcry and disgrun- 
tlement, and do their best to keep 
the interests of landowners and the 


public in mind while trying to con- 
serve nature. 
Sometimes compromising 


somewhat in order to keep public 
support may be more important in 
the long run than taking whatever 
action possible for conservation, 
despite lack of support. While it is 
impossible to keep everyone hap- 
py, addressing the concerns of the 
public and private landowners can 
help to win their trust and support, 
which may be essential for future 
efforts. 


Maintaining healthy habits in dorm life, dining halls more achievable than it seems 


> from HEALTH page 9 


interrupts your day. 

2) Feel accomplished — Once 
you’ve set goals for yourself and 
are successful with them, that feel- 
ing of accomplishment will keep 
you motivated. Nothing feels bet- 
ter than crossing a goal or task off 
of the To-Do list. 

3) Reduces risk of future is- 
sues — Some health issues are 
preventable. Take the initiative 
by doing the simple things to 
help your health. Eat smart, get 
your heart rate going, and take 


necessary vitamins. 

4) Confidence — Your body will 
respond in a positive way to your 
lifestyle changes. If your body 
feels good, your mood will im- 
prove. Who doesn’t want that? 

The benefits that come from 
making the small changing in your 
daily diet and adding physical ac- 
tivity are very fulfilling and can be 
the beginning of a further interest 
in nutrition and fitness. Here are 
some tips that you can add to your 
daily routine to add to the benefits: 

1) Drink water over sugary 
drinks — Ditch the soda and sugar 


filled drinks. It is crucial to keep 
your body hydrated, and water 
does great compared to the sugar 
and caffeine-filled drinks that re- 
sult in bloating and a crash. Water 
cures the feeling of hunger, speeds 
up metabolism just before a meal, 
and more. Don’t deprive your 
body of water. 

2) Substitute junk food for fruits 
and vegetables — Instead of grab- 
bing a brownie, eat a banana. In- 
stead of French fries, try carrots. 
Fruit and vegetables are your best 
friends in terms of food. Don’t ne- 
glect them from your diet! 


3) Make yourself a list of 
reminders — To keep myself on 
track, I make a list of food do’s 
and don’ts and daily reminders. By 
making a list, it is a visual aid to 
keep you on track. Hang it on your 
fridge, door, or anywhere where 
you'll see it at the beginning of 
your day. 

Staying fit while in a college 
environment can be difficult, even 
for the most health-conscious and 
fitness-loving individuals like me. 
With hectic schedules, a variety 
of food and unhealthy snacks, and 
lack of physical activity, avoiding 


the dreaded weight gain may seem 
next to impossible, It is important 
to understand that a healthy body 
and weight is possible to obtain 
with the proper steps and knowl- 
edge, while experiencing every 
aspect of college. 

Now that you have been enlight- 
ened of some ways to avoid the 
bad habits, I challenge you to make 
a change in your life. I challenge 
you to be aware of the decisions in 
terms of food and fitness through- 
out the semester. I challenge you 
to kick the bad habits. Will you ac- 
cept the challenge? 
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Debunking popular perceptions of eating disorders 
Some common patterns that challenge assumptions made by media portrayals 


cot 





It’s 9:30 a.m. and your stomach 
just growled for the sixth time in 
the past thirty minutes of class. 
You look down, hoping with you 
all your strength that your class- 
mates did not hear it. Hopefully, 
they have so much on their minds 
that they will forget about it if they 
did. But even if they don’t, who 
cares, you are losing some weight. 

You know that you should get 
something to eat while you have 
that five minute break in between 
classes - haven’t we all heard that 
breakfast is the most important 
meal of the day? It takes too long, 
though; food might simply not be 
on your way to your next class. 
A detour will certainly make you 
late. Even if you are heading to 
a class in Brumbaugh Academic 
Center (BAC) and Café a la Cart 
is exactly on your way, maybe 
it’s better to wait until lunchtime. 
Think positively: you are hungry 
now but soon enough, skipping 
that muffin will show in your slim- 
mer body. 

You might easily identify your- 
self with the person in this sce- 
nario. But what about identifying 
yourself as someone who has an 
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eating disorder? I don’t think that 
every person that can relate with 
the above scenario is anorexic - 
however, as represented in the 
scenario below, the above situation 
can escalate into a more worri- 
some stage. 

Now it has become a hassle to 
find friends to have lunch with 
during the week. You do not want 
to walk into Baker alone with the 
fear of being judged as a loner. 
You think about heading up to 
Eagles Landing, but the lines are 
so long that it will take forever to 
get your meal exchange. You eat 
a small snack and although you’re 
still hungry, you tell yourself that 
at least you will soon be losing 
some weight. You now ultimately 
eat only one filling meal a day. 
When. this routine: started, you 
were hungry all the time; now your 
body has become used to the lack 
of food. You are definitely losing 
weight, and you notice it when you 
try your previously tight clothes 
on. 

The above description cer- 
tainly does not match the media’s 
definition of anorexia nervosa. As 
described by the U.S. National Li- 
brary of Medicine, anorexia nervo- 
sa is an eating disorder that makes 
people lose more weight than is 
considered healthy for their age 
and height. Whenever I hear the 
words “eating disorder,” I imagine 
this five-foot-seven female who 
weighs 100 pounds. I can even pic- 
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Need shirts made for your class, club or 
the annual pig roast? Let us helo youl 


ture this bones-only girl attached 
to a toilet, forcibly throwing up 
non-stop. You might have come 
up with a similar picture in your 
mind as soon as you read those 
words. I am quite sure, though, 
that the person you imagined when 
reading the first scenario did not 
match this description. 

You could have easily pictured 
yourself going through a similar 
situation to the first one during 
your moming routine. But most 
of you cannot identify yourselves 
as the person attached to the toilet. 
Why? 

“Because I do not have an eating 


_ disorder.” 


Wrong answer. Try again. 

“Because I am not a five-foot- 
seven female who weighs 100 
pounds.” 

Wrong answer — anyone can 
have an eating disorder. 

The person in the second sce- 
nario has an eating disorder, But 
that person might have a hard time 
accepting or even realizing that 
they have an eating disorder be- 
cause they do not fit the bone-thin 
description that we all hear about 
from the media. You can have an 
eating disorder and not be in the 
bathroom vomiting all day long. 
You can have a anorexia nervosa 
even though you do not weigh 100 
pounds. You can have an eating 
disorder even though you eat three 
meals a day. 

So, how do you know if you 
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have an eating disorder? Every 
body is different; every body has 
its own shape and its own char- 
acteristics, and will react differ- 
ently when dealing with an eat- 
ing disorder. Most importantly, 
though, every person has their own 
psychological thoughts, coping 
mechanisms, and reality-check, or 
lack thereof. However, there are 
certain signs that are recurrent in 
those who present with anorexia 
nervosa and these are the signs 
you should consider. 

The Mayo Clinic in Rochester, 
M.N., whose gastroenterology 
specialty (the area in medicine that 
studies eating disorders) is ranked 
number one in the nation by the 
U.S. News & World Report, claim 
that some of these signs/symp- 
toms are: refusal to eat and denial 
of hunger, excessive exercise, flat 
mood or lack of emotion, irrita- 
bility, abdominal pain, menstrual 
irregularities or loss of menstrua- 
tion (amenorrhea), irregular heart 
thythms, a negative or distorted 
self-image, low blood pressure 
and soft, downy hair present on the 
body (lanugo). 

If you identify yourself with 
several of these symptoms, you 
might have an eating disorder. If 
you identify yourself following 
a similar routine as the one de- 
scribed in the second scenario, you 
might have an eating disorder. Do 
not panic, but please look for help. 
Juniata’s Health and Wellness 


Center is located at 1622 Moore 
Street. The nurse’s hours is Mon- 
day - Friday 9 a.m. to 12 p.m. and 
from 1 p.m.to 3:30 p.m. The phy- 
sician’s hours are Monday 6 p.m. 
to 8 p.m., Wednesday 9 a.m. to 12 
p.m. and | p.m. to 4 p.m. 

“Well, I do not show any of 
these symptoms thus, I just wasted 
15 minutes of my time reading 
this article.” Wrong again. You 
might actually not have any of 
these symptoms and you might not 
have an eating disorder. However, 
you did not just waste your time 
reading this article. The informa- 
tion you just read here might help 
you later on in the future in aid- 
ing a friend, relative, or loved one 
realize that they possibly have 
an eating disorder and help them 
look for help. 

The first step of treating an eat- 
ing disorder is acknowledging and 
accepting that you have one. 


About the author: Clarissa Diniz 
is a junior at Juniata College fol- 
lowing a pre-med career track. She 
realized her strong interest in the 
medical field during her first shad- 
owing experience in Brazil four 
years ago. Since then, Clarissa has 
shadowed physicians from a wide 
array of specialists including bili- 
ary surgeons and gastroenterolo- 
gists. She has shadowed doctors in 
both rural and urban settings and 
has worked with French, English 
and Portuguese-speaking patients. 


Novel may have more pit- 
falls than perks some say 


> from WALLFLOWER page 9 


isolated this book feels. A first- 
person point of view can im- 
moerse the reader in the character’s 
perspective, but can really sepa- 
rate them from the rest of the 
world. Now, one thing I really 
did like about the writing style 
was that Charlie gave enough 
hints of what was going on 
with a character or situation 
to let the reader connect the 
dots and draw their own conclu- 
sions. There wete some really 

cleverly written passages in 


there... too clever, in fact. 
Were they really things 
that Charlie would think 


and observe? Either way, it 
felt manipulated enough to both- 











er me. All through the book, 
though mostly towards the 
end, there are a lot of pseudo- 
philosophical paragraphs about 
life and how people live that 
sound so contrived that I cringed 
every time I saw one coming. 
Maybe that’s part of why I couldn’t 
connect to the story. It didn’t feel 
real to me. 

And the ending. Oh, that ending. 
You know those.endings where 
you. just put the book down and 
go, “... Well. That just happened?” 
It was like that. Honestly, it raised 
more questions than it answered 
and made a lot of the preceding 
scenes retroactively creepy. 

I feel kind of bad for dislik- 
ing this book so much, especially 
since I found out that it stopped 
two young teens from commit- 
ting suicide. What kind of person 
doesn’t like a book that’s saved 
kids’ lives? But no matter how 
hard I try, I just can’t seem to make 
myself like it. 

Maybe it’s because I’m not a 
teenager anymore. Let’s see ... 
fifteen-year-old state of mind ... 

“And in that moment, I swear 
we were infinite.” 

Hmm ... nope. My fifteen-year- 
old self would have found that 
incredibly stupid as well. Guess I 
can’t win. 

Lynn Bachman started read- 
ing at age one and has been raid- 
ing bookshelves ever since she 
could climb up on a chair to 
reach them. She is a Writing 
and Literature POE who as- 
pires to become an author one 
day. Her favorite types of books 
include fantasy, adventure, 
mystery, and anything with a 
picture of a horse on the front 
cover. 
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Former volleyball standout signs pro contract 
Ben Wolff continuing his impressive career in the Czech Republic with VK Ostrava 


By Dimirri Ross 





It is the childhood dream of 
countless college athletes to some- 
day play professional sports. For- 
mer Juniata student Ben Wolff is 
currently living that dream in the 
Czech Republic as a professional 
volleyball player. 

Wolff was a force throughout 
his four year career at JC. He had 
various achievements on both the 
conference and national levels. 
In his final season as an eagle he 
helped lead the team to a 28-11 re- 
cord and an ECAC championship 
appearance, Individually he tallied 
280 kills and 120 blocks collect- 
ing All-America 1st team honors 
along the way. 

Wolff also finished with a .511 
attack percentage, which made 
him the national statistical leader 
in that category. Although he has 
moved on to bigger and better 
things Wolff's contributions have 


not been forgotten. 

“Whenever we stepped onto the 
floor we knew what we were get- 
ting out of Ben. We knew we could 
rely on him to come through when 
we needed him and that is an im- 
measurable asset to have on your 
team,” said men’s volleyball head 
coach Kevin Moore. 

“Ben was just an all around 
great player. He got the job done 
on the court and was a great guy 
off the court. I honestly could not 
have asked for anything more out 
of a teammate,” said former JC 
player Mike Kraft 12’. 

While Juniata has not forgot- 
ten about Wolff, he has not for- 
gotten about JC either. Just five 
months ago he was sporting navy 
and vegas, and still has strong 
ties to the eagle community. He 
constantly reiterated how much 
he missed Juniata. 

“Juniata is a great place. At 
times I got overwhelmed, but look- 


ing back on it I would not change 
my experience at all. I met a lot 
of great people and learned a lot 
about myself during college so 
JC will always have a place in my 
heart,” said Wolff. 

Wolff is now overseas in the 
Czech Republic continuing his 
volleyball career. Upon the end of 
the 2012 spring semester he was 
given the opportunity and left the 
states soon after. In early August, 
Wolff traveled to Italy to tryout 
for a number of different profes- 
sional teams, and by the end of 
the month he had accepted an of- 
fer from a team in Ostrava, Czech 
Republic. He experienced a bit of 
a culture shock, but has adapted to 
the changes. 

“When I first got here I im- 
mediately saw that things were 
different. Not in a bad way, just 
different. It was little things like 
transportation and language that 
I took for granted in the states, I 


have settled in pretty well now 
though so I am used to all the 
differences,” said Wolff. 

He also spoke on how life 
has changed since becoming a 
professional athlete. It is easy 
to get caught up in the lime- 
light, but Wolff is doing his best 
to avoid that. 

“T honestly feel like the same 
guy. It is cool to go out and have 
people recognize you and I am bet- 
ter off financially, but all in all Iam 
pretty much the same. I feel like 
people go downhill when they get 
caught up in their own hype so I 
just try to stay humble.” 

That is the same attitude Wolff 
carried throughout his time at Ju- 
niata. No matter how many acco- 
lades he got he was always a mod- 
est, pleasant person. This is a major 
reason his former teammates and 
coaches are so proud of him. 

“Ben deserves everything he has 
gotten in the past few months. He 


was a hard worker, but above that 
he was a good person. I am proud 
of him for achieving everything he 
has achieved so far and I am ex- 
pecting big things from him in the 
future,” said Moore. 

“To say that I am proud of him 
would be an understatement. He 
deserves what he has gotten and 
I am proud to say that he was my 
teammate,” said Kraft. 

Wolff is happy to have the op- 
portunity to play volleyball profes- 
sionally, but he is not content with 
just playing. He expressed that he 
will not stop working now and that 
his journey is just beginning. 

“T am honored to have the op- 
portunity to play, but there is a long 
road ahead of me. If there is one 
thing Juniata taught me it is how 
to work hard. I want to be great 
and be the best I can to better my 
team. Now that I have been given 
the opportunity it is now up to me 
to make the most of it,” said Wolff. 





Volleyball dismisses coaches polls 
Team looks to find rhythm with a number of new faces 


By Justin CLAPPER 


The Juniata College women’s 
volleyball team started with the 
lowest preseason ranking in 
the AVCV coaches poll since 
1999. With seven freshmen 
and a junior transfer setter, the 
team is still discovering who they 
are as a unit. Despite these adver- 
sities. the team is-still focused .on 
playing and striving for another 
national title. 

This could potentially get in the 
players heads going into the first 
part of the season. “T don’t think 
it should affect them at all. I put 
about zero credence in those be- 
cause most of the people voting, 
on those things, have never seen us 
play. Those poles are just some- 
one’s opinion,” said head coach 
Heather Pavlik. 

People can influence a team 
with remarks towards their per- 
formance. Luckily, the players 
are blocking those remarks out. 
“T keep reminding the players that 
people’s opinions mean very little 
to how you do. So whether we’re 
ranked one, whether were ranked 
ten, or whether ranked seven or 
twelve, it doesn’t make a bit of dif- 
ference to me,” said Pavlik. 

“Tt makes us smile because 
rankings really mean nothing to 
us. It’s just all the more motivation 
to keep working hard,” said senior 
Kelsey Fuller. 

The team is clearly focused, 
including the freshmen. They are 
not letting other people influence 
how they play, and they have their 
sights set on another national title. 

Many freshmen have a learn- 
ing curve when taking their sport 
to the next level. Since so many 
freshmen are contributing to the 
team this year, it was important 
this happened quickly. 

“They’re doing very well, actu- 
ally. Imean they came in, and they 
picked up on it right away,” said 
Fuller. “We have a small group of 
upper classmen, but they’re a very 
good group of mentors. Even the 
sophomores have done a great job 
of bringing the freshman in and re- 
ally showing them the ropes.” 





Senior Kelsey Fuller and sophomores Cat Scholl and Christine Sumner cel- 
ebrate their Dig Pink victory against Penn State Altoona on Sept. 18. 


“T think they’re adapting pretty 
well,” said Pavlik. “I think that 
the biggest challenge for them 
is always balancing the classes 
along with volleyball. They 
most likely get more mentally tired 
then they do physically. So far 
they’re managing, but I know there 
will be a point when they’ Il bottom 
out a little bit.” 

Without a setter an offense 
cannot run. This offense is run 
by a freshman as well as junior 
transfer Sarah McCarthy. “She’s 
doing very well,” said Fuller of 
McCarthy. “She’s taken a lot of 
control over the offense, which 
is what you need from a setter. 
She’s very consistent, very level 
headed. She’s a good leader for 
the young girls to follow.” 

Obviously having such a 
young team may change the 
way you play, this can force the 
team to approach practice and 
matches a little differently. 

“Even with having a young 
team, we still hold them at a high 
expectation and high standard of 
how to practice,” said junior Rach- 


elle Wiegand. “For us right now 
it’s more of a mental focus. Physi- 
cally we’re all capable of being the 
top team in the nation.” 

“We had to take a little bit more 
time for explaining because during 
preseason our morning sessions 
are all about explaining, but it’s a 
lot of breaking it down now, you 
know, breaking down blocking, 
breaking down our defense to re- 
ally make sure we understand the 
game,” said Fuller. 

During the matches against the 
defending national champions, 
the team seemed to show off their 
hard work., “This past weekend 
we saw glimpses of it where we 
can outwork and out domi- 
nate. We're physically more 
dominating then most teams,” 
said Wiegand. 

The team members all have 
basically the same hopes and 
goals for the season. “We hope 
to bring a lot more intensity, 
come together as a_ team, 
and obviously win a national 
championship this year,” said 
Junior Courtney Lydick. 





Rookies make an impact 
Freshmen bring new talent to JC 


By Curis BEALL 


Freshman and rookies are ex- 
pected to come in and learn the 
game at a new level without the 
expectations of contributing right 
away. Since they aren’t playing 
right away, there is no pressure 
to contribute and help in the suc- 
cesses of the team. This gives the 
young talent extra time to sharpen 
their skills and adapt to the speed 
of the new level of the game. 

Guys like Aaron Rodgers sat 
a year or two before they really 
made an impact. With every rule, 
there is an exception to that rule. 
Rookies such as Robert Griffin 
I and Andrew Luck are exam- 
ples of the exception. These guys 
are now the new franchise players 
for their teams in only their very 
first season in the NFL. Juniata has 
quite a few exceptions to the rule 
as well. 

Kristin Collins 

Collins is an outside ‘hitter for 
the volleyball team. Collins comes 
from Freedom, PA. where she at- 
tended Ambridge High School. 
She lettered three years on varsity 
while serving as the captain of her 
high school team her junior and 
senior year. During her junior and 
senior seasons, she earned First 
Team All-WPIAL and First Team 
All-Section honors. To go along 
with those awards, she also earned 
All-State honors in her senior sea- 
son, Collins is currently fifth on the 
team in kills. 

Adena Delozier 

Delozier is a setter for the Ju- 
niata volleyball team. She hails 
from Hollidaysburg, Pa. and at- 
tended Altoona Area High School. 
She was a three year Pennsylvania 
Volleyball Coaches Association 
First Team All-District 6 selection. 
To go with that, she also earned 
All-Conference honors each of 
her four years of high school. In 
high school, she set the Altoona 
Area High School’s record for 
assists and service points. She is 


currently second on __ the 
team in assists and fifth on the 
team in digs. 

Dylan Thompson 


Thompson is the starting de- 
fender for the soccer squad. He 
went to Peak Charter School and 
lives in Broomfield, CO. He 
was Honorable Mention All- 
Conference his sophomore 
year, leading his team to the 
state playoff semi-finals. His 
junior year he earned Second 
Team All-Conference honors as 
his team made it to the quarter 
finals of the state playoffs. He 
continued to improve into his 
senior year earning First Team 
All-Conference and First Team 
All-State. His senior year he was 
also the team captain and led 
his squad back to the playoffs 
yet again. Thompson currently 
has a goal and an assist in seven 
starts while playing in all nine 
games for the team this season. 

Jonah Ruggiero 

Ruggiero is also a defender 
on the soccer team while playing 
alongside his brother, Seth, who 
is a junior. Ruggiero is from Ban- 
gor, PA and attended Bangor High 
School. A four year varsity starter, 
Ruggiero earned such honors as 
All-League and All-Area honors. 
Throughout his career, he was 
named Player of the Week mul- 
tiple times. While attending Ban- 
gor, Ruggiero set such records as 
goals scored in a season with 20 
and set the single season points re- 
cord in the same season. For Rug- 
giero’s senior year, he was named 
captain of the soccer team. Rug- 
giero has started eight games while 

playing in all nine games. 
He currently has one assist this 
year. 

Sarah Rhodes 

Rhodes is a forward and a mid- 
fielder for the women’s soccer 
team. Rhodes is from Bloomfield, 
NY. and went to Bloomfield High 
School. Her team was sectional 
co-champions in 2009. She also 
helped her take to sectional final- 
ists in 2011. Each of her four years 
of high school, her team won the 
league championship. In both 
of her junior and senior seasons 
she was the leading scorer on her 
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By ABIGAIL ROSENBERGER 


This summer, the Juniata wom- 
en’s soccer team traveled to Eu- 
rope. During the ten day trip, the 
team traveled to three different 
countries and played three profes- 
sional women’s soccer teams. 

Nineteen student athletes and 
eleven family members left for 
Europe on June 24. They landed 
in Italy where they spent four days 
before traveling to Austria and fi- 
nally Munich, Germany. 

The trip marked the team’s 
first trip since their 2005 journey 
to Scotland and England. “The 
NCAA lets you do it every four 
years,” said Head Coach McK- 
enzie. “All of the student athletes 
were eligible to go.” 

For sophomore Lauren Liacou- 
ras the trip was her first trip outside 
of the United States. 

“As a team, it was a once in a 
lifetime experience,” said Liacou- 
ras. “You watch European soc- 
cer on television all the time, but 
you don’t really fully understand 

it until you’re actually over 
there.” 

During the trip, the team played 
one professional team from Italy 
and two from Austria. 

“Both the teams we played 
in Austria were part of the 
Austrian Bundislega, which is the 
highest professional league for 
women in Austria, We lost two 
games and won one game,” said 
McKenzie. “The games we lost we 
played well. The game we won we 
played very well.” 

In their 4-0 loss against the first 
Austrian team, the team faced the 
back-up goal keeper for the Aus- 
trian national team. “We played 
against one of the best goal- 
keepers in the world, and tested 
her,” said McKenzie. 

“T don’t think I realized it was 
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Women’s soccer travels to three European nations 
Professional competition provides valuable experience bataldi to early success 
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Juniata’s women’s soccer team stops for a photo in the famous Piazza San Marco in Venice, Italy during summer 2012. 
They took a break from competing to view the sights, check out the cities and enjoy the European culture. 


her until after the game,” said ju- 
nior midfielder Jennifer Graves. 

“Tt was a good testament to 
how good the teams were that 
we were playing,” said junior 
forward Paula Pryor. 

Pryor felt the European teams 
focused more on finesse than 
strength. “We lost our first two 
games on the basis that skill wise 
and tactic wise they were better, 
but we won every battle physi- 
cally,” said Pryor. 

“They hated [how physical 
we were]. The refs were cater- 
ing to it. We would nudge them 
a little bit and it would be a 
direct kick,” said Liacouras. 

In their second match against an 
Austrian opponent the eagles shut- 
out the Europeans 2-0. 

“Tt took us the first two games 
to realize we weren’t going to beat 
them physically. We had to play 


tactically as well,” said Graves. 

Not only was the team happy 
with how they did, students around 
campus are impressed with the 
soccer team’s success. 

“Winning one game against a 
professional team is awesome,” 
said sophomore Scott Thomas. 

Freshman Brittany Meier thinks 
the teams win overseas shows 
“their program is much stronger 
than anyone ever expected.” 

“They were all very impres- 
sive with how hard they work 
McKenzie said. “From a soccer 
point of view, I was very, very 
happy with how we did.” 

“J think it was influential for 
them to go over there and play ina 
different country,” said sophomore 
Tyler Mandley. “Not many Teams 
from Juniata get to go abroad.” 

McKenzie believes the trip 
will have a positive impact on the 


team’s season. “I think our team 
right now isn’t afraid of anybody. 
As an athlete you want to respect 
your opponent, but you don’t want 
to fear your opponent.” 

So far, the team’s 6-1-1 record 
supports the belief that the trip to 
Europe made them a better team. 

Pryor describe the trip as a 
mid-summer stepping-stone. “TI 
think we gained a greater respect 
for the game and that brought us 
together. Playing international 
teams we realized we do it over 
there, we can do it over here.” 

“Our team chemistry is so much 
better than it ever was last year,” 
said Liacouras. 

“They’re working ~— togeth- 
er more as a team this year. 
They’re communicating a lot 
better,” said Mandley. 

In addition to playing soc- 
cer together, the team also en- 


joyed touring Venice and Lake 
Como Italy, the Austrian Alps 
and Salsburg, Austria, as well as 
Munich, Germany. 

McKenzie said, “Outside of 
just getting able to play soc- 
cer with each other again, it was 
like going on vacation with 18 of 
their best friends. So I think the 
best thing they got out of it was just 
spending time together.” 

‘Lake Como was _ gor- 
geous. It was like an Italian 
postcard,” said Graves. 

“We had the opportunity to jump 
off a cliff into the rapids,” said Lia- 
couras. “Tt was unforgettable.” 

Coach McKenzie also believes 
the trip to Europe helped rein- 
force the mission of Juniata Col- 
lege to the student athletes. “We 
were able to play the world’s game 
on the world stage and really 
take the ideals of Juniata, which 

is to examine cultures and ex- 
plore cultures, and we were able 

to take that and live it for 
two weeks.” 

“We want to go back,” said Lia- 
couras. 

Talks have already begun 
regarding the next team trip, 
which will take place in the 
summer of 2015, 

Freshman — forward/midfield- 
er Sarah Rhodes is excited for 
the trip, which will take place 

between her junior and senior 
year. “It seems like a great op- 
portunity and it will help our team 
grow even stronger,” said Rhodes. 
“We've talked about going 
to Ireland or possibly the UK. I’m 
down for any South American 
countries too.” 

On Sept. 29 the Eagles will 
face conference leading Goucher 
College. The next home game 
will be played on Oct. 6 at 

1:00 p.m. against Moravian col- 
lege. 


Newcomers to make large athletic contributions throughout years at the collegiate level 
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team. This helped her earn the 
MVP in 2011. She earned First 
Team All-Star honors in 2010 and 
2011. When she was a senior she 
eamed the Exceptional Senior 
award. She was also team captain 
in the 2011 season. She currently 
has a goal and two assists this 
season for Juniata. 

Emily Green 

Green is a midfielder for the 
Women’s soccer team. She went 
to Donegal High School and 
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lives Marietta, PA. While play- 
ing for the Donegal soccer team, 
she helped lead her team to PIAA 
State Championship’s her fresh- 
man and sophomore year. Also in 
her sophomore year, she earned 
the Individual Coach’s Award. 
She also helped her team to Lan- 
caster-Lebanon Section Three title 
her sophomore and junior year. 
Green is currently first on the team 
in assists, second in goals, and 
second in total points. She was 
also named Landmark Confer- 


ence Player of the Week for the 
week of September 3 through Sep- 
tember 9. 

Demetrius Floyd 

Floyd is the starting safety for 
the football team. He is from 
Corapolis, PA and went to West Al- 
legheny High School. Floyd was a 
two-year starter and played three 
years on varsity at wide receiver 
and safety. He led his team to the 
playoffs all three years he was on 
varsity. He also led his team to the 
WPIAL championship in 2009. He 
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currently has 21 tackles and started. 
all four games this season. 

Charles Sweigert 

Sweigert is a comerback for 
the football team. He comes from 
Lancaster, PA and went to Lancast- 
er Catholic High School. He was 
a two-year starter at comerback 
and wide receiver. During both his 
sophomore and senior seasons, his 
team went on the win the Penn- 
sylvania State Championship. He 
eamed First Team All-State at cor- 
nerback and Third Team All-State 





wide receiver. He finished his se- 
nior year with 10 interceptions. 
Sweigert currently has 13 tackles 
in three games this season. 

Sarah Bilheimer 

Bilheimer is a forward and a 
midfielder for the field hockey 
team. She attended Freedom High 
School and lives in Bethlehem, 
PA. While at Freedom, she earned 
four varsity letters and was a mem- 
ber of the 2008 and 2010 Lehigh 
Valley Conference East Division 
Championship teams. She led 
her team to the PIAA District 11 
Quarterfinals in 2010. She was a 
three-time Freedom Varsity Schol- 
ar which is given to someone that 
achieves academic excellence as a 
student-athlete. Bilheimer is cur- 
rently first on the team in points 
and has started all eight games she 
has played in. 

Katie Landis 

Landis is a defender for the 
field hockey team. She went to 
Wyomissing Area High School 
and lives in Wyomissing, PA. She 
earned four varsity letters while 
in high school. She was named 
to the 2008 PIAA District 3 Berks 
County All-Academic Team for 
achieving at least a 90 percent 
grade average in the first quar- 
ter of the 2008-09 school year. 
Landis was named captain of the 
field hockey team in her senior 
year. She currently has started all 
eight games that she has 
played in and has -been a 
lock down defender for the team. 
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Juniata football victorious in opener against Theil College 


Eagles plan to cap 


By T.J. Watkins 


Looking at the impressive start 
to the Juniata football season one 
might wonder what changes have 
been made in the football program 
to lead to these outcomes and what 
more lies ahead for the Juniata 
football program this season. 

Looking back to last year, the 
Juniata football team had a tough 
season, winning only one game. 
At the end of the season, however 
things started to look up for the 
team. Winning the final game of 
last season they carried that mo- 
mentum and took it into the 2012 
football season and won a hard 
earned victory against Thiel 16-13. 

The Eagles have kept up the 
good fight and continued to play 
well in the following games. The 
team came very close to extending 
the winning streak against Dickin- 
son. The final score was 24-17. 

The team also played a tight 
game against Gettysburg. Ju- 
niata lost 24-7, but the score of 
this game does not reflect on the 
team’s performance. Throughout 
the game Juniata controlled the 
possession of the game having 
the ball for 33:38 minutes, also 
scoring the first touchdown of the 
game leading 7-0 at the end of the 
first quarter. 

It is said that any sports game 
is won in the off season and that 
is one of the things that can be 
attributed to the early success of 
the Juniata football program. Af- 
ter talking to many of the Juniata 
football players along with the 
Head Coach, Tim Launtz, it could 
be seen just how hard the team had 
been working in the off season. 

Receiver, Colton Myers said, 
“We put a lot in through the spring 
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Juniors Jarred Shope and Brandon Felus perpare to rush the quarterback of Franklin and Marshall College on Sep. 22 


and summer and we’re ready to 
go. We were carrying confidence 
through the spring; the win against 
Susquehanna was big.” 

Defensive lineman, Garret Pet- 
tyjohn said, “There is a strong 
work ethic on the team and a moti- 
vation to get better.” 

Head Coach Tim Launtz was 
also proud of the team’s work in 
the off season. He spoke of the 
players’ dedication. Launtz said, 
“The work ethic was outstanding 
this off season. It is critical to how 
we’ve been preforming this year.” 

Another big change in the pro- 
gram’s success can be seen in the 


difference between camp last year 
and this year. Again the motivation 
and drive picked up by that last 
win of the 2011 season seemed to 
springboard the team into action 
this year. 

Pettyjohn said, “Camp this 
year was a grind day in and out. 
Camp was harder this year, but it 
was worth it.” It may have been 
harder but the team was all the 
better for it and it can be seen in 
the team’s performance. 

Running back, Colman. Rigg, 
said, “Everyone was really getting 
after it at camp this year.” He also 
thought the motivation was one of 


the key factors camp went so well. 

Coach Launtz believed camp 
this year went so well because 
of the foundation that was laid 
down at last year’s camp. He said, 
“Camp last year was about chang- 
ing attitudes. This year camp was 
about building on the foundation.” 

The players also seemed to think 
that the increased size of the team 
is another important aspect of the 
rising football program. Pettyjohn 
said, ““We can have a better rotation 
because we have more guys.” 

Rigg agreed saying, “It gives the 
guys who got beat up on the week- 
end a chance to recover.” 
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italize on early win, continue to build the program as season progesses 


Getting Coach Launtz’s opin- 
ion he would still like to have 
more players. “We still have one 
of the smallest teams in the con- 
ference. Ideally I’d like to have 
90-95 players.” 

When asked about their early 
success and what the team’s great- 
est strengths are many different 
opinions were present. 

Myers thought the team’s great- 
est strength was their “ability to 
stay in games, to keep trying and 
not give up.” Pettyjohn thought it 
was the team’s work ethic. Coach 
Launtz believed it to be “the play- 
er’s commitment to one another 
and their team.” 

Arguably what can be done to 
improve the program further is one 
of the biggest questions surround- 
ing it. After interviewing many dif- 
ferent players the consensus was 
that consistency was one of the 
biggest things they needed. Rigg 
and Pettyjohn both agreed that 
mistakes needed to be minimized. 
Myers said that the team needs to 
“play every play.” 

Coach Launtz said, ““We cannot 
back slide. There can’t be any re- 
gression. The team needs to keep 
improving every week and never 
give up. We have to complete the 
task at hand.” 

He is very proud of his team. 
“This team is setting the standards 
that all the following Juniata foot- 
ball teams will follow.” He went 
on to further say, “We will not 
settle for mediocrity, we will strive 
for excellence!” 

With all these different fac- 
tors and elements of the Juniata 
football program it can be seen 
how far this program has 
come. New and exciting things 
can be expected. 





Football and field hockey adjusting to playing on new turf 
Both teams are excited to have opportunity to play on Goodman Field at Knox Stadium 


By BREANNE HILEMAN 


Christmas came early this year 
for Juniata sports, and the present 
has players and coaches swarming 
to the field. 

Construction of Juniata Col- 
lege’s new turf field at Knox sta- 
dium finished in August 2012 for 
the students, coaches and athletes 
to use in time for the 2012-2013 
academic year. 

The woman’s field hockey team 
and the football team were both 
excited to begin their season using 
this new turf. According to Janelle 
Howard, a senior woman’s field 
hockey player, “We were so excit- 
ed. Our grass field was getting old 
and getting worn down, we needed 
something new to carry us into a 
new season.” 

Nathan Bicher, a senior foot- 
ball player said, “I was definitely 
excited because it is new. Every 
other opponent that we play in the 
centennial has turf. So now, we do 
too. It is not like we are practicing 
on grass and then go play on turf. 
We are practicing on turf to go play 
on turf whether it is home or away. 
There was an adjustment period 
but it is faster overall and it feels 
better to play on.” 

Coaches from both teams could 
not wait to release the news about 
the new field. Head Coach of the 
football team, Tim Launtz, was 
very happy to hear the news, “I 
was extremely excited. We had a 


game that day, and during the pre- 
game talk I told our players, ‘Guys 
we are getting turfl’” 

Head Coach Caroline Gillich of 
the woman’s field hockey team ex- 
plained the importance of getting 
the word out about the new field, 
“We were able to tell everyone, 
telling recruits, telling opponents’ 
coaches so they couldn’t say ‘why 
would you want to go to Juniata 
because they have grass.’ They 
could not say that anymore.” 

Both teams were able to use 
the field before their seasons be- 
gun. “As soon as we came in 
for preseason, it was ready for 
both football and field hockey. 
We both started using it right 
away,” Gillich said. 

This early practice on the turf 
was crucial. Howard said, “This 
summer was a really big prepara- 
tion for the turf. We had to con- 
dition a lot more because turf is 
so much faster and you have to 
be able to adjust and make your 
movements quicker. We also, in 
the first week, worked on different 
hits and which ones worked best 
on the turf.” 

Having turf is much more con- 
venient for both practices and 
games. Both teams benefit from 
having the new turf. “For field 
hockey yes, it is easier to play on 
turf because it is much more con- 
sistent than grass where you have 
bumps and divots and you have 


to worry about weather condi- 
tions. With the turf we don’t have 
to worry about weather as much,” 
Howard said. 

Launtz said, “Our old football 
field had this pretty significant 
crown in the middle of it, all of 
our players were happy to see that 
we had a field that was flat now. It 
makes for a much better environ- 
ment for us to practice, prepare and 
train. That’s the huge benefit.” 

The new turf required players 
from both teams to make neces- 
sary adjustments. According to 
Launtz, “There were some 
changes in terms of footwear. You 
still wear regular football shoes on 
this but they recommend that you 
don’t go to a real aggressive type 
of sole.” 

Gillich said, “Our turf skills are 
getting there, we do not even have 
all the skills yet to utilize on the 
turf. We do not quite have home 
field advantage yet on every team. 
This surface is newer to us.” 

Because the football and field 
hockey team share the new turf, 
both teams have to coordinate their 
schedules. “Coach Launtz and I 
understand that we both want to be 
on it as much as possible. We have 
to really work together to make 
sure that everyone is getting what 
they need. Wants will come later, 
needs are right now,” Gillich said. 

The football team occasion- 
ally uses the grass practice field 


in order to share the turf. Launtz 
said, “We share the field with field 
hockey, it’s been a great working 
relationship, we felt we needed 
some more time that’s why we 
went to the grass.” .. 

Howard said, “It is different but 
we saw that coming. It is some- 
thing we are not familiar with. We 
are used to being able to just prac- 
tice whenever we want and just 
being there by ourselves. It can be 
inconvenient because academics 
come first and with meetings and 
clubs and other things that go on 
within that time; but you have to 
find a way to work around it.” 

Bicher said, “Last week we had 
to share and it went late at night 
and the problem was that we al- 
most missed dinner. After practice 
meals are very important.” 

This new turf will help both Gil- 
lich and Launtz recruit more play- 
ers in the future. “It was a matter 
of finding those kids that could 
help us that that were academically 
and financially capable of going to 
Juniata that would play on grass. 
Those kids were far and few be- 
tween,” Gillich said. 

Launtz said, “The turf is very 
advantageous for our recruiting. 
There are many high schools play- 
ing on turf. Everyone had one and 
we didn’t.” 

Both teams were involved in 
the decision process and instal- 
lation of the new turf. “Greg 


Curley, the athletic director, al- 
lowed us a lot of input and we 
took advantage of it: We looked at 
several different turfs. 

We were asked what we wanted, 
what g max we wanted and how 
soft we wanted it,” Launtz said. 

The athletes were involved 
in the installation process as 
well. Howard said, “We found 
out last spring and we were do- 
ing phonathons calling alumni 
to raise money.” 

“We have the right g max and 
we can maintain that for football 
while still making it faster for field 
hockey and that was certainly was 
our goal. To give them what they 
needed and to give us what we 
needed,” Gillich said. 

All together, this field will im- 
prove the atmosphere at Juniata. 

“Tt was a big year having a 
new team room and then also 
having a new turf. This year feels 
very new. This one is a com- 
plete break from everything we 
have had in the past and it is a 
brand new beginning whether 
you are a freshman or a senior,” 
Gillich said. 

According to Howard, “This 
year is the fortieth anniversary for 
field hockey being an NCAA sport 
here at Juniata, so we are hav- 
ing a big celebration for that and 
showing off this new turf that we 
have. I’m excited for the alumni 
to come back.” 
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Mr. Juniata competition allows a freshman to evaluate life 


By Konat Atit 





My Mom and Dad sent me 
to college with the same de- 
sire most Indian parents do: 
that I’d study 20 hours a day, 
sleep the other four, stick 
meals and laundry in there, 
be top of the class, and at the 
end of it all, head off to medi- 
cal school to become a doc- 
tor; like any good kid should. 

For the first couple weeks 
on campus I had every inten- 
tion of being that kid, kind 
of. My six meals a day took 
priority over the studying 
part. I would wake up, brush 
my teeth, shower (some- 
times), eat breakfast, go to 
class, eat my second break- 
fast, think about studying, 
surf the internet, go back to 
class, eat lunch, “study with 


‘some friends, 





” 


translation: 
sit on Sunderland lawn and 
complain about how much 
work I have, go to my after- 
noon class, eat lunch around 
2:00 p.m., get my books out, 
eat dinner, do homework 
(look I’m a good kid) eat a 
midnight snack (a mans got 
to eat) and sleep. 

So while I wasn’t ex- 
actly what my parents en- 
visioned at least I ensured I 
wouldn’t die of starvation, 


and I thought about being a 
hard worker. I was happily 
on my path to obesity and a 
2.0 GPA, when a little thing 
called the Mr. Juniata com- 
petition came my way. 

Achance to be the center of 
attention of campus for three 
hours, not that that would 
appeal to me or anything. I 
could pretend to be the un- 
knowing bystander who un- 
expectedly was nominated, 
but seeing I harassed almost 
every freshman on campus 
to vote for me, I might as 
well admit, I was more des- 
perate than a freshman at a 
party at East. 

After hounding half the 
campus over the course of 
the next week a little email 


popped up on my laptop 
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during one of my fake study 
sessions at the library (One 
thing I’ve learned about the 
library, no one really stud- 
ies on the first floor). It was 
then I was catapulted into the 
mysterious world that was 
Mr. Juniata. 

That evening I went down 
to Lobsterfest. I was standing 
in line for food when a girl 
(or rather the most beautiful 
thing I’ve ever seen who I 
now refer to as “The Angel”’) 
behind me asked if I was the 
freshman who got in, it was 
then I felt like a celebrity no 
one really cared about, a.k.a. 
Lindsay Lohan, it was bril- 
liant. 

Fast forward to the first 
Mr. JC practice and I real- 
ized the requirements were a 





the messenger bag. 


in the coming days. 





future. 


Backpack Horoscopes: 


Foreseen by local prophet Miya Williams 


No backpack: You don’t 
have your backpack today. 
In fact, you don’t seem to 
have anything. Your gold 
card isn’t with you. You for- 
got your keys. With all these 
losses the day will seem ru- 
ined. However, you 
soon find something that 
you have been looking for. 


Messenger back: You have 
You 
sport it around everywhere. 
Stuffed with everything, you 
seem to be walking slightly 
askew. You will seek balance 


Gigantic Purse: You carry 
a gigantic purse around as 
a paper You think or- 
dinary bags are just too bla- 
sé. You may be too cool to 
have the average backpack, 
but the weather will not be. 
Warm weather is in your 


huge ego, baseless self confi- 
dence, severe narcissism and 
a lack of inhibition. So basi- 
cally I fit right in. People say 
white people can’t dance, but 
in relation to me they look 
like Michael Jackson, so as 
you can guess that the Mr. 
JC dance practices didn’t go 
so well for me, I served as a 
confidence boost for every 
other contestant. 

The talent part was a bit 
easier, my only real talent is I 
can hold a semi pleasant tune, 
SO singing was the way to go. 
The lazy song describes my 
mindset. With the help of 
some friends we put on an 
act to remember and all the 
contestants did great (we did 
better) Now that its all over I 
can get back to studying.... I 








_ Average Backpack: You 
have the average backpack. 
You go do your average 
things. You have average 
Baker meals. Things might 
seem to be dull, but some- 
thing extraordinary is in 
your future. 
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By JM DuBensky 


Jerry Sandusky was sentenced 
to 30 to 60 years in prison on Tues- 
day Oct. 9 in the Centre County 
Courthouse in Bellefonte, PA. 
Sandusky’s sentence follows his 
conviction for 45 counts of sexual 
abuse involving ten boys over a 
15-year period. 

Sandusky was convicted in June 
after a series of investigations con- 
ceming a scandal involving Penn- 
sylvania State University in State 
College, as well as the Penn State 
Football Team. As a result, Penn 
State and State College have held 
the attention of the national media 
for the past several months after 
the accusations first surfaced. 

“It’s kind of like a culmina- 
tion,” said junior Brian Scholly, a 
State College native. “It’s the end 
of it. There’s still people that talk 
about it and how big of a deal it 
was, but I think the sentencing will 
finally allow people to move on 
from it all.” 

Sandusky, at 68 years old, was 
expected to receive a sentence, 
which would keep him in prison 
for life. Several of the charges 
against him carried a maximum 
sentence. The final amount of jail 
time could have exceeded 400 
years. Some people believe the 
sentence was too lenient. “His sen- 
tence isn’t fair to the victims,” said 
freshman Charles Sweigart. “In 


Sex offender Sandusky 


Central PA native applied to coach football at Juniata, was turned down after background check 


my opinion he should have gotten 
a life sentence.” 

In the interim time between be- 
ing convicted and being sentenced, 
Sandusky was kept in prison and 
continued to state that he is in- 
nocent. He called his situation a 
“well-orchestrated effort” by ac- 
cusers, the media, investigators, at- 
torneys and Penn State itself. 

“Sandusky is definitely the 
bad guy,” said junior Angela My- 
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Sexual predator Jerry Sandusky was sentenced on Oct. 9, 2012. Sandusky maintains he is the “victim.” 


ers. “But I hope for his sake he’s 
put in a part of the prison where 
he doesn’t have to deal with 
other inmates.” 

Due to the close proximity of 
State College to Huntingdon, Juni- 
ata College has felt some of effects 
of the Sandusky trial. Sandusky 
tried to work as a coach at Juniata 
in the fall of 2010 before the in- 
vestigations began, but his back- 
ground check did not go through, 


Sexual discussions: lifting the taboo 
Senior, Reimer promotes sexual education to Students 


By Cairitin McCann 


Senior Rachel Reimer, an intern 
at the Juniata Health and Wellness 
Center, is spearheading a project to 
raise awareness about sex. 

“At Juniata we talk a lot about 
drinking, but we don’t talk as much 
about sex,” said Reimer. Reimer 
feels that sex is still somewhat of 
a taboo topic at Juniata, something 
she hopes to change. 

She is not the only one. Fresh- 
man Emma Campbell agrees that 
sex is not an open topic on campus. 
“T believe sex is definitely a taboo 
subject,” said Campbell. 

Reimer wants to make sure that 
new students at Juniata can be- 
come educated about sex. “I feel 
like a lot of underclassmen that 
come here have never had that 
kind of freedom,” said Reimer. 
Her campaign is designed to im- 
prove their awareness. 

“T am starting with posters with 
different information on them 
about STI awareness,” said Re- 
imer. “I feel like a lot of people 
aren’t aware about how risky 
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Senior Rachel Reimer plans events like the upcoming “nap day” in an of- 
fice at the Health and Wellness center. 


Last year, a reported 19 million 
new cases of STI’s were confirmed 
in the United States, and Reimer 
hopes to break down that statistic 
and estimate the number of people 
on Juniata’s campus who may be 
infected with an STI and be un- 
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aware of that fact to encourage 
people to be more careful. 

Reimer has applied for a do- 
nation from “One,” a condom 
company who will hopefully be 
donating 1000 free condoms to 
> see AWARENESS page 6 
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and he was denied a position. 

“T remember hearing on the 
radio over the summer when ev- 
eryone found out how Juniata had 
handled Sandusky,” said Scholly. 
“Tt’s a situation no one would want 
to have to handle, but there were a 
few remarks and even jokes about 
how Juniata handled everything a 
lot better than Penn State did.” 

“Most people at Penn State 
didn’t even know Sandusky was 
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around Juniata at all,” said se- 
nior Elena Woiciechowska, also 
from State College. “I really don’t 
see the same effect here at Ju- 
niata, even though State College 
is just over the mountain. Back 
there, all of this has made people 
closer together.” 

The hearing also designated 
Sandusky as a sexually violent 
predator, which would require him 
to adhere to strict reporting guide- 
lines upon his release. However, 
given his age and the magnitude 
of his sentence, this may have little 
practical effect. 

“Sandusky would probably be 
in more danger if he wasn’t in 
jail,” said junior Michael Dunkel- 
berger. “Let’s be honest — Casey 
Anthony’s entire family had death 
threats. What Sandusky did is ar- 
guably worse.” 

Three of Sandusky’s victims 
gave statements at the hearing 
concerning how their lives have 
changed as a result of Sandusky’s 
abuse. Some people believe that 
Sandusky’s sentence will be 
enough for the victims, while oth- 
ers believe that they should pos- 
sibly be financially compensated 
as well. 

“Ultimately they need to be sup- 
ported,” said Scholly. “Whether 
it’s a money settlement or just 


> see SANDUSKY page 3 


Five new clubs at JC 
RSO’s create exciting opportunities 


By Natasa D. LANE 


Juniata is currently home to 
more than 90 clubs. Campus clubs 
are almost entirely student run and 
provide extracurricular activities 
for students. This year, three new 
clubs and a returning club are add- 
ed to the list: Disc Golf, Nourish 
International, African Dance and 
Drum and Skull Diggers. 

Junior Andrew Blunk is the 
president of the Disc Golf Club. 
Before joining the club, students 
may wonder what exactly disc 
golf is. Blunk explained how the 
game is played. “It is exactly like 
ball golf, but instead of hitting a 
ball you throw a Frisbee. Instead 
of having a hole that you’re aim- 
ing for you’re aiming for a basket,” 
said Blunk. 

Despite many being unaware 
of disc golf, Blunk says its gain- 
ing fans. “It’s a sport that just in 
the past few years has been getting 
very popular in the U.S. It’s actual- 
ly the second largest growing sport 
in the U.S., which surprises a lot of 
people. It’s right behind lacrosse,” 
said Blunk. 
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Blunk, who has been playing 
disc golf for eight years, chose to 
bring the sport to Juniata because 
of his love for the game. “I’ve 
been playing disc golf since I was 
in the sixth grade. It’s my favorite 
sport. I really wanted to start a club 
here because I just wanted to get a 
group of people together who ei- 
ther know how to play or are inter- 
ested in playing so that I have other 
people to play with,” said Blunk. 

Blunk has high hopes for his 
club and believes that anyone in- 
terested should join. Blunk said, 
“Tt’s awesome. Come play.” 

Senior Annette Masterson is the 
secretary of Nourish International, 
a nonprofit organization whose 
main purpose is to fight hunger 
across the world. The organiza- 
tion was started at the University 
of North Carolina by students who 
felt a need to stand up against inter- 
national hunger. 

Masterson explained the com- 
ponents of the organization and 
how it functions. “Basically the 
students take control of it in each 


> see RSO’S page 5 
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Republican candidate Mitt Romney hopeful about campaign 


Students and faculty weigh in on former MA governor’s chances of winning the election 


By Zaca LEMON 


As the 2012 presidential elec- 
tion approaches, Republican can- 
didate for president Mitt Romney 
is having difficulty appealing to 
some Juniata College students. His 
conservative stance on LGBT is- 
sues, his foreign policy message 
and the perception that he is de- 
tached from students struggling to 
pay for higher education all seem 
to be pushing away some of the 
student demographic. 

Laurel Watkins, a freshman 
with an environmental science 
POE, said, “I’ve looked at both 
of the platforms and I agree with 
Obama’s more, specifically with 
the environment, and the war and 
gay rights.” She also spoke of her 
peers’ concerns for the future of 
higher education. 

LGBT issues, or gay rights, are 
often cited as a key voting issue for 
many students at Juniata College. 

“T think the country is just mov- 
ing towards a more pro-gay rights 
attitude,” said Katrina Biglin, a ju- 
nior with a POE in early childhood 
special education. She is a regis- 
tered Republican in New Jersey, 
but says she is having a difficult 
time deciding whom to vote for. 

“T have a hard time voting for 
Romney because of his stance 


on gay rights. If he could just fix 
that, it would make my decision a 
lot easier.” Biglin plans to watch 
the debates to get a better sense of 
each candidate’s platforms. 

Several students spoke of the 
War in Afghanistan as a key point 
in the presidential race. James 
Guanciale, a sophomore studying 
biology, is a registered Libertarian 
who is uneasy about Mitt Rom- 
ney’s foreign policy. 

“He’s way too gung-ho. He 
wants to go to war with Iran, 
which is not a good idea in my 
opinion,” said Guanciale. Emil 
Nagengast, professor of poli- 
tics at, summarized Romney’s 
foreign policy stance by saying, 
“Romney wants us to go back to 
Bush’s neoconservatism.” 

“The neoconservative path, 
we've seen where that gets us. It 
just makes more and more of the 
world hate us. Americans are just 
tired of the world hating us,” said 
Nagengast. He thinks that Romney 
should focus his message more on 
his plans to improve the economy. 
Nagengast was surprised by cer- 
tain aspects of the 2012 presiden- 
tial race in particular. 

“It is a strange development 
in American politics that in this 
campaign ... wealth and success 
are bad things.” Nagengast sees 
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Republican presidential candidate Mitt Romney campaigns with his running mate, Representative Paul Ryan. 


Romney’s business experience as 
an asset, but says that students do 
not see it the same way. 

“J would much rather have a 
successful businessman or woman 
in the White House than a social 
activist,” said Nagengast. He went 


on to say, “There are so many fac- 
tors that outweigh that one.” 

There is still a core group of 
students who plan to vote for Mitt 
Romney, and some who are excit- 
ed by what Romney is bringing to 
the campaign. Noah Walstrom, a 


senior with a politics POE and sec- 
ondary emphasis in communica- 
tion, is a registered Republican and 
thinks that Romney is a balanced 
and more moderate candidate. 


> see ROMNEY page 5 





One-credit courses prove beneficial 
Career, community courses give students a taste of the real world 


By Tommy IMBROGNO 


Students have the opportunity to 
take one-credit courses throughout 
their years at Juniata. Students take 
these courses to plan their career, 
help the community or receive an 
additional needed credit. 

Juniata offers many hands on, 
one-credit courses to help prepare 
students for the real world. John 
Mumford, library director instruc- 
tor, has been teaching the one- 
credit course Library Research 
for over 20 years. “It is something 
that I really enjoy and prepares 
students for other courses where 
they will have to use the library,” 
said Mumford. 

Freshmen Kelvin Abrashoff 
said, “I took Library Research be- 
cause I thought it would be easier 
than other courses and it has helped 
me learn how to use the library.” 

Abbey Baird, director of com- 
munity service and service learn- 
ing, teaches four one-credit 
courses: Community Engagement, 
Urban Emersions, Spring Break 
Alternative and Cultural Learning. 

Baird has taught these four 
courses in her four years at Juniata. 
“T really enjoy working with vol- 
unteers and being out in the com- 
munity making a difference. The 
courses I teach are all experiential 
learning,” said Baird. “An exam- 
ple is by actually going out in the 
community and helping others. It 
gives students real world experi- 
ence, they are forced to communi- 
cate with people outside of Juniata 
and to learn about issues that are 
going on off campus.” 

Senior Caitlin Davies took the 
one credit course Community En- 
gagement. “T do a lot of volunteer- 
ing on campus so it was another 
way I could provide my services 
and receive a credit. It also ex- 
panded my volunteering into the 
community,” said Davies. 

Darwin Kysor, director of career 















services, teaches Career Planning 
and 21st Century Career Search. 
Kysor has been at Juniata for 16 
years, has taught Career planning 
for 15 years and 21st Century Ca- 
reer Search for three years. 

Freshmen Mori Hitchcock is 
currently taking Career Planning, 
“T am an exploratory POE and I 
saw on the arch that it was a good 
class to take for someone who 
is undecided about their future,” 
said Hitchcock. 

“Career Planning helps students 
who are undecided about their 
POE choice and career direction, 
while 21st Century Career Search 
helps students develop and imple- 
ment their plan for transitioning 
from Juniata to the world of work, 
a graduate program, professional 
school or whatever the case may 
be,” said Kysor. : 

Some one-credit courses can 
be considered more helpful 
than others. “Beneficial courses 
will prepare you for graduate 


school and searching for a job,” 
said Mumford. 

“My POE is Education Studies 
and Human Development. I have 
a lot of interests in working with 
nonprofit organizations. In Com- 
munity Engagement everything 
we volunteered for was through 
nonprofit organizations, which 
was a way for me to learn about 
and become more familiar with 
the community outside of Juniata,” 
said Davies. 

One-credit courses may seem 
insignificant compared to three 
credit courses because of the credit 
difference. This is not the case 
however. “Both Career Planning 
and 21st Century Career Search 
taught by Darwin Kysor are very 
applicable when you graduate col- 
lege,” said Baird. 

Three-credit courses can become 
time consuming and overwhelm- 
ing. “Students want to update their 


> see ONE-CREDIT page 6 



























SNYDER’S RUN COTTAGE RENTALS 


3 Miles off Rt. 22, Huntingdon « 1 Mile to Raystown Lake Access 


Oktoberfest 


Freshman Neal Donovan came to Oktoberfest and showed off his 
balloon-manipulating skills. German Club hosted their annual BYOB 
event on Saturday, Oct. 6, selling bratwurst, pretzels, and hot cider, 
and playing German music on the quad. 
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Excellent Access To Fishing, Hunting and Boating. Daily, Weekend and Weekly Rates. 


Fully Furnished, Air Conditioned, Dish TV, Tub and Shower, Refrigerator, Stove, Oven, Microwave, Linens, 
Kitchen Utensils, Picnic Table, Gas Grill, Gas Fireplace (in gray cottage). 
4 Cottages Sleep 2-6 and the Two-Story House Sleeps 10. Log Cabin Sleeps 3 (without stove/oven) 
Seasonal Boat Parking and Permanent Camping Sites Available. 


OPEN YEAR ROUND 


JSM REALTY 


50 Valley St., Lewistown, PA 17044 


1-800-633-1304 (Watson’s) * 717-994-1265 or 717-242-2721 





www.raystown.org 
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Juniata’s close proximity to Penn State scandal 
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whatever allows them to move on 
from this in what they feel is the 
best way.” 

“They should definitely receive 
counseling,” said Sweigart. “But 
as far as compensation goes, I think 
him being put away is enough — 
it’s closure for the victims.” 

“They should just be left alone, 
mostly,” said Myers. “It’s such a 
private matter, and it’s something 
that theyll need to be allowed to 
deal with on their own.” 

Woiciechowska believes that 
throughout the investigation pro- 
cess, the victims have been forgot- 
ten, and the focus has shifted to 
punishing State College. 

“Unfortunately, there’s not 
much that can be done for the vic- 
tims that will really help them,” 
said Woiciechowska. “But if the 
victims have good reasoning as to 


why they need financial help, then 
yes, they should receive it. Still, 
all of this should be more focused 
on the victims. I know some of 
them have spoken up and said that 
much of the negative attention 
that’s been directed towards Penn 
State is not what they wanted.” 

Woiciechowska works as a fig- 
ure skating coach at the Penn State 
ice rink, and says that as a result 
of the trial all Penn State Athletics 
employees had to take a two-hour 
course about child abuse and how 
to report it. All athletic employees 
receive badges that say “We Are, 
We Care,” which indicates that 
you took the course, and it must 
be worn at all times. 

“Basically, it’s your job to wear 
the badge when you’re working 
and around anyone under 18,” 
said Woiciechowska. “I don’t 
know if it’s the same for profes- 
sors or other school employees, 
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but all athletic workers definitely 
have to have them.” 

“Penn State employers now 
check credit score, driving records, 
and things like that,” said Scholly. 
They’re being very thorough, and 
some people think it’s overkill.” 

Woiciechowska believes that the 
sentencing will finally bring some 
relief to State College. 

“The media at State Col- 
lege is kind of annoying,” said 
Woiciechowska. “1 feel like a lot of 
stuff is blown out of proportion on 
TV about the trials and everything. 
It’s amazing that there are still as 
many reporters.” 

“T think the general consensus is 
that everyone wants to move on,” 
said Scholly. “It’s really a whole 
new atmosphere and people want 
to turn the page on it. They don’t 
want to forget it happened, but ev- 
eryone is ready to take that next 
step forward.” 
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Left: Kelly Taylor makes himself comfortable in front of the crowd. 
Right: Laughs and cheers were common through the duration of the 


Unique teaching methods provide students with less stress 
Kirchhof-Glazier, Dunwoody incorporate Chinese martial art exercises into course curriculum 


By Loute Nicu 


Two professors at Juniata Col- 
lege engage students by incorpo- 
rating traditional Chinese exercises 
into their lessons. Debra Kirchhof- 
Glazier and Philip Dunwoody 
have students participate in Qi- 
gong and Tai Chi exercises during 
class time. 

Kirchhof-Glazier teaches Bi- 
ology 290, Nutrition, and Biol- 
ogy 190, Human Biology. At 
the beginning of every class, 
she instructs a Qigong breath- 
ing exercise consisting of 36 
“soft-belly brea 

“Qigong is a type of Tai Chi, and 
it’s a lot simpler. The movements 
are a lot less complicated. There’s 
nothing magic about what I do in 
my class, which is 36 breaths in 
the Qigong position,” Kirchhof- 
Glazier said. 


Kirchhof-Glazier has incorpo- 


rated these exercises into her class 
because she is concerned with the 
stress among her students. 

“T’ve been teaching since 1980, 
and the stress level of students has 
gone up considerably, ever since 
technology took over. People don’t 
take time to just chill,” said Kirch- 
hof-Glazier. “I see a lot of students 
who are struggling with stress, so 
for the past 10 years, I’ve been do- 
ing stress reduction in my classes.” 

Kirchhof-Glazier said that the 
breathing exercises have a relax- 
ing effect, which she hopes will 
help lower student stress. She 





has been using Qigong exercises 
to de-stress her class for three 
years now. 

“I found scientific papers that 
substantiate that stress reduction 
not only helps people function bet- 
ter and do better on tests, but even 
affects gene expression to lower 
the biological parameters that 
are associated with stress. I also 
have a good friend who’s a phy- 
sician that does mind-body medi- 
cine, and the reality is that doing 
what’s called soft-belly breathing 
focuses your mind and stimulates 
your parasympathetic nervous 
system,” said Kirchhof-Glazier. 
“The energy level of the class 
changes perceptibly.” 

Indeed, many students feel that 
the Qigong exercises do help im- 
prove their concentration. Clay 
Cooper, a senior, has taken Kirch- 
hof-Glazier’s Human Biology 
class and is now in her Nutrition 
class. Cooper is impressed by the 
benefits of the exercise. 

“T think it’s great,’ said Coo- 
per. “It sets a good tone in the 
class. It’s relaxing. It’s putting into 
practice the healthy habits that we 
learn about. The first time, a lot of 
students look around and think, 
‘What?’ But once you do it, you 
really benefit from it.” 

Katelyn Szczur, a sophomore, is 
another one of Kirchhof-Glazier’s 
students. Like Cooper, she feels 
that the exercises help her relax. 

“Tt allows one to de-stress and 
prepare your mind for the upcom- 
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ing material,” said Szczur. “You 
can feel it working. It just helps to 
clear your mind in general.” 

However, not all students appre- 
ciate the exercise. 
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Phil Dunwoody, associate professor of psychology, teaches posture dy- 
namics before applying it to practice. 


“Everybody does it, but some 
people don’t believe that it helps 
them, so they either do it quickly 
or look at notes,” said Cooper. 

While Kirchhof-Glazier focuses 
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on the health benefits, Dunwoody 
dwells more on the cultural aspects 
of the exercises. Dunwoody incor- 
porates Tai Chi exercises into the 
class Cultural Analysis 217 and 
China Today. 

“Tai Chi is also a type of Qi- 
gong, in that it involves deliberate 
breathing with your movements 
and relaxation,” said Dunwoody. 
“We do some standing Qigong 
practices as part of our Tai Chi. 
We just stand with our feet at 
shoulder’s width apart, and as 
we breath, our hands come up to 
around shoulder height, and as 
we exhale, our hands sink to the 
dan tien level.” 

In China Today, a focus is 
placed on the study of modern Chi- 
nese culture. Students ultimately 
embark on a trip to China during 
summer break. 

Dunwoody teaches his class 
alongside two other professors, 
Douglas Stiffler and Jingxia Wang. 
Dunwoody uses Tai Chi exercises 
to engage students in his lecture 
about Tai Chi and its connections 
to Chinese history and philosophy. 

“T have them work on part of 
the Tai Chi form, which is more 
a series of moving meditation, or 
a series of movements where you 
focus on harmonizing your breath- 
ing with your movements,” said 
Dunwoody. “That’s to emphasize 
the meditative, health side of Tai 
Chi. I also have them do a number 
of partner drills, so that they learn 
something about the martial side of 
Tai Chi.” 

Tai Chi has a strong basis on 
Chinese Daoist philosophy and 
martial arts. 

“Tai Chi is one of the softer mar- 
tial arts, which primarily empha- 
sizes sensing your opponent’s en- 
ergy and using that energy against 
them,” said Dunwoody. “Rather 
than based primarily on speed and 
force, it’s based on awareness of 
those around you.” 

Tai Chi exercises come with 
many health benefits, according to 
Dunwoody. 

“Tt’s excellent for your balance, 
it provides awareness of your body 
mechanics, and it’s very good for 
relaxation,” said Dunwoody. “It 
teaches body awareness of where 
yow’re holding tension, and teach- 
es you how to relax. If you’re inter- 
ested in learning a traditional form 
of Chinese Kung Fu, because there 
aren’t many around here, it does at 
> see MARTIAL ARTS page 7 
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Abandoned animals in danger if funds are not recieved 
Seemingly unknown Huntingdon County Humane Society shelters approximately 1500 animals yearly 


By Havey SCHNEIDER 





The Huntingdon County Hu- 
mane Society is a non-profit or- 
ganization with a commitment to 
helping abandoned or stray pets 
find a home. Since it can be costly 
to run this organization, receiving 
support from both the community 
and Juniata College is vital. 

According to its volunteer hand- 
book, the Huntington County 
Humane Society can shelter and 
care for about 60 animals at once. 
These animals are almost always 
stray or abandoned cats and dogs. 

“The main thing we do is take 
in unwanted pets and strays,” said 
Kim Whittaker, the director of the 
shelter. “Each year we do about 
1500 animals.” 

The Humane Society provides 
animals shelter and care until 
they can find the animal a new 
home. The shelter sets itself apart 
by allowing a healthy animal to 
remain in the shelter for as long 
as necessary. 

“We qualify as a no kill center, 
because the only thing that we 
euthanize for is disease or tem- 
perament,” said Whittaker. “Other 


than that, we can send them into 
a rescue, which is a larger group. 
That way, if they’re not adopted 
here they have a chance to get 
adopted elsewhere.” 

Therefore, the Humane Society 
needs considerable funds to keep 
up with daily expenses and care 
for all of the animals. 

“They are doing a lot to raise 
funds, because they need funds to 
stay in existence,” said Professor 
Ann Echols. “They are the only 
humane society in the Hunting- 
don County area, so they serve a 
wide area.” 

The humane society rescues 
animals from both Huntingdon 
county and Mifflin County, and 
depends on donations and money 
eared through fundraising. 

“Our budget is over $180,000 
dollars a year,” said Whittaker. 

When asked how important do- 
nations were to the shelter, Whit- 
taker said, “Completely, because 
that’s the only means we have of 
money. We don’t get any kinds of 
government grants.” 

This semester, Echols’ manage- 
ment process class, or EB 201, is 
working with the Humane Society 
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to raise money and awareness. 

“They need help with a lot of 
things, and she’s been trusting our 
students in EB 201 to help with a 
lot of things,” said Echols. 

These students are working on a 
variety of projects that benefit the 
humane society, such as updating 
the volunteer manual, working on 
the website, and creating a Power- 
Point presentation to attract large 
donors. A group is even working to 
educate the community about the 
importance of having an animal 
spayed or neutered. 

Another group of students in 
Echols’ class is marketing for 
the Humane Society. Senior Jen- 
nifer Robertson is a member 
of this group. 

“T’m working with a group of 
other students to help the Hunting- 
don Humane Society promote 
a fundraising event,” said Rob- 
ertson. “At this point in time, we 
are not entirely sure which event 
the Humane Society wishes for 
us to advertise, but we are assum- 
ing it’s their yearly Walk-A-Thon. 
By promoting this event, we hope 
to help the humane society raise 
money to support their organiz 
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ation in the future.” 

Currently, the Marketing 
group is in the planning stages 
for this project, but they are al- 
ready creating plans for how they 
can best spread the word about 
their event. 

“We expect to be advertising the 
event through the use of posters, 
news paper advertisements, and 
the Juniata radio,” said sophomore 
Luke Kalinowski. 

Echols’ business class is not the 
only group of Juniata students with 
an active interest in keeping the 
Humane Society running. Mem- 
bers of Juniata College’s PAWS 
club have also been working to 
raise funds. 

“There’s been a big push to 
raise money because they were in 
a lot of debt and they needed a lot 
of money,” said Junior Valeriya 
Smithka, president of PAWS. 

Members of PAWS typically 
volunteer at the Humane Society 
at least once a week. Currently, 
PAWS is planning fundraisers like 
a spaghetti dinner and a bake sale 
on campus. 

Both EB 201 students and 
PAWS members are in agreement 


that helping the Humane Society 
take care of unwanted pets is a 
worthy cause. 

“T think the problem as a whole 
is important because I think that, 
either directly or indirectly, almost 
all of us have contributed to the 
stray dogs and cats problem in the 
United States,” said Smithka. “T 
think it’s important that we take 
care of that.” 

“It is great how they are allow- 
ing these animals to find a good 
home,” said Kalinowski. “Ev- 
eryone that works there puts so 
much time and effort to help these 
animals and in order to give them 
the best chance at finding a home 
the shelter needs money for all 
the supplies.” 

“I do believe it is important to 
raise money for the humane so- 
ciety, as they play a major role in 
aiding and placing thousands of 
animals over time,” said Robert- 
son. “They help the community by 
providing events such as holding 
multiple rabies clinics and encour- 
aging owners to spay/neuter their 
pets. Overall, this is highly benefi- 
cial to Huntingdon and its neigh- 
boring communities.” 


Professors on leave cause Juniata students to stumble 
rs, students struggle to find adequate replacements 


Sabbaticals enrich lives of professo 


By GAVIN EDGERTON 


While the student body at Juni- 
ata drastically changes yearly due 
to graduation, study abroad and 
enrollment, professors are usually 
considered more permanent mem- 
bers of the Juniata community. 
A sabbatical or leave of absence 
every few years is beneficial to 
professors, but it leaves a hole in 
our community. 

According to Brad Andrew, as- 
sociate professor of economics and 
chair of international studies it can 
be difficult to replace faculty mem- 
bers on sabbatical because every- 
one plays such an important role 
at Juniata. 

“Presumably the person being 
replaced has been here for at least 
seven years. This means someone 
coming in may not be as invested 
in the success of the college be- 
cause they may only be here for 
a year. That could cause some is- 
sues,” said Andrew. “Courses and 
activities that are required will not 
disappear but some of the addition- 
al activities may.” 

Celia Cook-Huffman, W. Clay 
& Kathryn H. Burkholder profes- 
sor of conflict resolution and di- 
rector of baker mediation services 
was on sabbatical during the 2011- 
2012 academic year. According to 
Cook-Huffman one of her extra- 
curricular programs did not con- 
tinue during her absence. 

“There are certain projects that 
were mine in a way. For example 
the kindergarten project took a 
year off. It’s a program where we 
go over to the local kindergarten; 
we’ve been doing it for quite some 
time. The college students that are 
involved in the PACS department 
go over and teach conflict resolu- 
tion models. It’s a great way to get 
college students to get the mate- 
rial when they teach it to someone 
else,” Cook-Huffiman said. 

The absence of this program did 
not just affect Juniata students but 
also the local kindergarten. “The 
kids don’t get too much pro-social 
training in school. The teachers re- 
ally appreciate the college students 
coming in and teaching ‘I’ state- 





ments and good listening skills,” 
Cook-Huffiman said. 

While some programs do go on 
hiatus while professors leave, most 
will continue. An example of this is 
the Model UN course that was pre- 
viously taught by former Head of 
Baker Institute Richard Mahoney. 
The course is now taught Assistant 
Professor of PACS Polly Walker, 
who replaced Cook-Huffman dur- 
ing her sabbatical last year. 

Model UN teaching assistant 
Derrick Magnotta explained that 
it was not easy replacing Ma- 
honey but Walker has stepped 
into the role perfectly despite her 
different approach. 

‘Polly has no prior experience 
with advising Model UN, but she 
is actively engaged with the class. 
Dr. Walker has done great learning 
alongside the class and has taken 
a role as a professor learning with 
the students. It was a smooth tran- 
sition,” Magnotta said. 

According to junior Collin 
Shay, since necessary academic 
programs will continue and with 
persistence extracurricular ac- 
tivities can also be continued, the 
biggest negative affect is the ex- 
perience that is missing during 
sabbatical leaves. 

“We are all heavily influenced 
by our professors and advisors. 
When professors are missing for 
a semester or even a year we miss 
out on meeting somebody that 
could influence our academic ca- 
reers,” Shay said. 

Shay explains that at his pro- 
spective student visit his advisor 
was Phil Dunwoody, associate 
professor of psychology. “I found 
professor Dunwoody really inter- 
esting, and I would have liked to 
follow a closer academic path with 
him, but he went on sabbatical my 
freshman year. I do speak with 
him a lot now but it is interesting 
to think how my path would have 
changed if he had weighed in on 
some of my ideas. When profes- 
sors are gone it leaves a major gap 
in experience,” Shay said. 

According to Student Sustain- 
ability Coordinator Joel Rhodes 
it is not only faculty members but 


also Juniata students that are im- 
portant in providing experienced 
knowledge. “One of the difficulties 
we face is that students graduate 
and go abroad and we are affected 
by that. Programs can be dropped 
strictly because the student that 
was running it is no longer here,” 
Rhodes said. 

Despite the cons, Andrew feels 
sabbatical is very important for 
professors. “Most professors find it 
really relaxing and invigorating to 
focus on a project, exclusively, for 
several months. It’s something that 
we haven’t been able to do since 
receiving our PhD’s while work- 
ing on our dissertation. The fact 
that we are in the profession we 
are in means we have a love for the 
field we are in so it’s reinvigorating 
to focus in it again,” Andrew said. 

Cook-Huffman explains _ that 
sabbatical strengthens the commu- 
nity. “Professors leave for sabbati- 
cal to do professional development 
and grow as faculty. It’s to rein- 
vigorate ourselves. We should be 
better when we get back.” 

While on sabbatical during the 
fall semester of 2007, Andrew 
caught up on his summer reading 
list of economic, finance and in- 
vestment books as well as working 
on research projects and develop- 
ing Juniata curriculum. 

“I prepared two presentations 
that I presented at the Robert Mor- 
ris Teaching Economics Confer- 
ence in February of 2008. I also 
created financial theory and analy- 
sis, which is offered every other 
spring,” Andrew said. 

As enjoyable and productive 
as sabbatical was for Andrew 
he felt a void from being away 
from campus. 

“If you go on sabbatical there 
are a lot of people you won’t see 
graduate because many. people 
travel over their sabbatical. You 
miss out on some people you’re 
very fond of and have mentored 
for several years. If they go abroad 
a year before or after your sabbati- 
cal that’s two years you miss out,” 
Andrew said. 

Shay explains, “Studying abroad 
and sabbatical can have the same 


effect; they miss us like we miss 
them when they’re gone. Problems 
arise from the absence of members 
of our community but they can all 
be solved.” 

As Cook-Huffiman puts it, “Stu- 
dents also spend time away from 
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campus so in terms of noticing 
who’s gone when, it makes the 
transition pieces easier because 
they don’t always notice when 
we’re not here because they’re 
not here. Everybody is doing 
their thing. 
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of their chapters. Basically what 
you can do is fundraise. You either 
send food or whatever you want to 
focus on depending on what chap- 
ter it is,” said Masterson. 

Though the club may be young, 
Masterson and the club president, 
sophomore Andrea Morrilo, al- 
ready have plans. “There are a 
couple clubs here at Juniata we are 
hoping to team up with to see what 
we can do with them. There is the 
Environmental Studies Club and 
other clubs who are more active 
with nonprofit organizations so 
we’ ll see what happens with that,” 
said Masterson. 

Each chapter can choose to fo- 
cus on one or several countries 
and what region in those countries. 
Masterson and Morrilo are unsure 
which country they will choose but 
have discussed possibilities and 
are hoping to hear opinions from 
the other club members. “We’ve 
talked about India, about her 
country, Honduras and other Latin 
America countries. Basically it’s 
up in the air at this point depending 
on who joins and what we want to 
do,” said Masterson. 

Masterson believes the organi- 
zation does more than simply de- 
velop chapters across the nation. 
They provide a support system for 
all their chapters and give necessi- 
ties to start each chapter. “It’s not 
just making a club. Here, you’re 
done. Instead, it’s here is the fund- 
ing, here are the tools, here is how 
other people have done it. This 
is how people in our position as 
college students have affected ex- 
treme change in the international 
community,” said Masterson. 

Masterson will be leaving the 
Collége this year but she has high 
hopes for the club’s future af- 
ter she is gone. “My hope is that 
this will become a big club on 
campus. Since it’s a program that 
gives so much support, it has the 
ability to continue on for years 
and develop into this huge thing,” 
said Masterson. 


Freshman Julia Linscott has de- 
cided to start her year off by intro- 
ducing the new African Dance and 
Drum Club on campus. Linscott 
attended a performing arts high 
school in Massachusetts where 
she studied dance for six years. “I 
took my first African dance class 
in the seventh grade. It was of- 
fered at the school I went to. You 
had to pick a concentration and so 
I chose dance, specifically African 
dance, but modern dance too,” 
said Linscott. 

Though Linscott has studied 
other styles of dance, she says Af- 
rican dance is her favorite. “I had 
only done Modern dance for the 
past two years, but my real passion 
is African Dance,” said Linscott. 

Linscott sees African dance as 
unique from other styles. Unlike 
other dance styles, it focuses more 
on free flowing movements and 
less on technique. “It’s a dance 
style that’s based more on how the 
body is supposed to move as op- 
posed to a dance style where tech- 
nique is really crucial, like ballet 
where it’s sort of unnatural move- 
ments. African Dance is based on 
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the agility the body has and mov- 
ing in natural ways. It’s supposed 
to be based on what is more physi- 
cally possible,” said Linscott. 
Though dancing is a part of the 
club, drums provide the beat for 
the dancers to move to. Linscott 
is the dance instructor, but anoth- 
er student will be head of drums. 
“The lead dancer, myself, has to 
work with the lead drummer who 
has to learn all the rhythms, char- 
acteristics and the drum pieces that 
signal when the dance piece ends 
and when it starts. I have a lead 
drummer, Andy Blunk. He is our 
vice president,” said Linscott. 
Linscott has four years to de- 
velop her club but she’s already 
dreaming big. “Ultimately I would 
like to put on a huge grand show 
and have it be a cultural experi- 
ence. I would like to show people 


that there’s more dance styles | 


than the ones people are used to,” 
said Linscott. 

Senior Marylin Cobiseno, presi- 
dent of Skull Diggers, has brought 
a club all about the dead back to 
life. Skull Diggers has existed in 
the past. Due to the club’s inactiv- 
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Freshman Alex Miller and junior Andy Blunk practice African drum rhythms. African Dance and Drunk is anew 
club that instructs members in traditional African dance and musical styles. 


ity in the past year, some students 
are not aware of it on campus. 
Cobiseno plans to change that this 
year and discussed possible fun- 
draisers for the club. “We plan to 
do a campus-wide hall golf tourna- 
ment. We thought that would be 
fun and then maybe also do a bake 
sale and t-shirts,” said Cobiseno. 

Though Skull Diggers is a his- 
tory club, Cobiseno wants students 
to know history is more than just 
reading books. “History is not bor- 
ing. It’s not just sitting and reading. 
Archeology after all is a type of 
history. You go out and do stuff,” 
said Cobiseno. 

Besides focusing on history, the 
club hosts field trips and activities 
to different sites. “We do differ- 
ent things like go on field trips to 
different historical locations and 
different museums. We do some 
fundraisers. If there is a big thing 
going on like when the hurricane 
hit in Haiti, we will do a fund- 
raiser for that. We also do activities 
where we bring in guest lecturers 
through the history department and 
promote the study of history, an- 
thropology, archeology and dead 


guys,” said Cobiseno. 

Skull Diggers is a history club 
but Cobiseno encourages mem- 
bership in the club despite one’s 
major. “It’s a club for kids who 
are interested in history across 
a wide variety of disciplines,” 
said Cobiseno. 

“History is actually important 


’ and not just a waste of time be- 


cause it applies to every field,” 
said sophomore and vice president, 
Amberle Nickas. 

Cobiseno is not concerned about 
competing with other clubs for 
membership. She believes their 
club is one of a kind, “There’s no 
club that’s about history and an- 
thropology. We’re kind of in our 
own little field,” said Cobiseno. 

Students are already show- 
ing a strong interest in these 
new clubs. “I think Skull Dig- 
gers is pretty cool for me be- 
cause it deals with anthropology 
which is my POE. African Dance 
sounds cool too,” said sophomore 
Olivia Hockenbroch. 

Sophomore Thomas Tyugen, 
executive board head of clubs, 
is very optimistic about the new 
clubs. “T think they’re great actu- 
ally. I believe that if you can make 
it through the approval process 
than you deserve to be a club,” 
said Tyugen. 

“T think the clubs sound really 
interesting. It should hopefully 
get a lot of people interested in 
the clubs and to go out for differ- 
ent and new things,” said freshman 
Melissa Rutherford. 

James D’Amico, assistant di- 
rector of office of student activi- 
ties, believes the clubs bring not 
only extracurricular activities to 
students but. learning opportuni- 
ties as well. “I think that with the 
‘liberal arts life style here at Ju- 
niata, a lot of the students need to 
have the arts but they also need to 
have those academic experiences 
outside the class room and leader- 
ship opportunities. A lot of these 
clubs in one way or another I think 
embody all of those qualities,” 
said D’Amico. 


$$ revereeeo~aSSE err ere 
Former businessman Romney seeks economic improvement, tax adjustments 
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“I’m not a million miles to the 
right of everybody else, and I think 
as much as Romney is criticized 
for not representing the Republi- 
can Party as much, and as much 
flack as he’s taken for flip-flopping, 
I think he provides that push to the 
middle that I personally like,” said 
Walstrom. Walstrom said that he 
wished Romney had run in 2008 
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instead of John McCain. 

Mitt Romney’s campaign does 
have advantages. One advantage, 
according to Dennis Plane, profes- 
sor of politics, is monetary. 

“The biggest strength is his 
ability to raise money,” Plane 
said. “Romney has much greater 
support from SuperPacs.” These 
are large fundraising organiza- 
tions which pull in money from 
individuals and_ interest 





to support a political campaign 
through advertisements and 
other methods. 

Despite Romney’s ability to 
fundraise, he is slightly behind 
President Obama in national polls. 
According to the Christian Science 
Monitor, Mitt Romney is trailing 
by between three and four points. 
A better indication of the contest 
can be seen in the battleground 
state polls. 





“We don’t decide elections 
based on the national polls} we 
decide elections based on battle- 
ground states, and the Electoral 
College,” said Plane. Battleground 
states are hotly-contested states 
with strategic value to candidates. 
Although Pennsylvania was once a 
battleground state, Plane says that 
Obama is now firmly ahead. 

“Tf the election were held to- 
Pennsylvania would go to 
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Obama,” he said. 

Of course, opinions change, but 
Plane says that Romney has not 
been doing enough to reach out to 
students. According to the Center 
on Budget and Policy Priorities, 
Paul Ryan’s budget plan would cut 
Federal Pell Grants by about $50 
billion during the next ten years. 

“Obama’s the one who is active- 
ly reaching out to students. Now 
students are not as firmly in the 
Obama camp like they were in the 
2008 campaign, but they are still in 
the Obama camp.” Plane says that 
as fewer of the college student de- 
mographic come from privileged 
or upper-class backgrounds, they 
feel less in common with Romney. 

Part of this could also be due to 
Romney’s sound bites, which re- 
ceive a great deal of media cover- 
age. 

One particularly damaging re- 
mark was caught on camera at a 
fundraising event and leaked by 
Mother Jones. In it, Romney said, 
“There are 47% who are with him 
[Obama], who are dependent upon 
government, who believe that they 
are victims, who believe the gov- 
ernment has a responsibility to 
care for them. ... These are people 
who pay no income tax. ... [Mly 
job is not to worry about those peo- 
ple. Pll never convince them they 
should take personal responsibility 
and care for their lives.” 
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members of Juniata College. 


Never Let Me Go Discussion 


Left: Lecturer in cultural analysis, Andrew Fletcher, lectures on medical education in relation to the summer 
reading, “Never Let Me Go” by Kazuo Ishiguro. 
Top Right: Students gather together to hear a discussion of the summer reading lead by various faculty 


Bottom Right: Harvey Brumbaugh professor of Russian, Jim Roney takes notes on the lectures of his col- 
leagues as they provide discourse in relation to the summer reading. 
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Kysor, Baird, Mumford teach real-life lessons 
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resume, begin their job search, etc. 
They get so busy in their regular 
academic classes, writing papers 
and studying for tests that they find 
it difficult to plan their next step,” 
said Kysor. “When they take my 
class, it forces them into prepara- 
tion for the real world. They will 
work on their plan for an hour or 
two hours a week and it outlines 
their future for them.” 

One-credit courses can also 
provide valuable information in a 
short amount of time. “A one-credit 
course may not be as time consum- 
ing as say a three-credit course, but 


good knowledge can be obtained 
without nearly as much commit- 
ment,” said Mumford. 

Not having enough credits is a 
problem for some students. One- 
credit courses are a reasonable so- 
lution without having to put forth 
as much time. “One-credit courses 
help you fill in your schedule. Also, 
if you ever have to drop a class a 
one-credit course can help you 
catch up without an overwhelming 
amount of credits,” said Kysor. 

“One-credit courses are helpful 
when you need to reach a certain 
amount of credits and don’t want 
to take a three-credit course,” 
said Baird. 


If interested in taking a one- 
credit course, more options and 
information can be found on the 
registrar’s website under academ- 
ics and class schedules. 

“T try to teach students the skills 
they need to carry out their own 
job search or their own graduate 
school search. Looking for a job is 
the same as looking for a graduate 
or professional school. Some of 
the tools are different but the pro- 
cess is the same,” said Kysor. “If 
a student learns and is successful 
in getting an internship, the same 
process works for a job. If they are 
successful in one, they can be suc- 
cessful in all.” 


Health and Wellness optimistic for campaign 


> from awaRENEss page | 


her cause. 

“We are going to be making sex 
goodie bags with several condoms 
as well as information about free 
pregnancy and STI testing within a 
50 mile radius, and fun facts about 
sex that people may not know 
about,” said Reimer. 

She hopes that by raising 
awareness about available, con- 
fidential, free testing locations, 
more students will consider 
becoming tested. 

On Oct. 24, Reimer will have a 
table in Ellis from 11-3pm. Here 
people will be able to ask ques- 
tions, and free goodie bags will be 
given out. 

“People can give us question 
cards for anything they do not want 
to ask in person, and we can create 
a letter answering the questions 
that were asked,” said Reimer. 

Additionally, posters will be dis- 
played in all dorms as well as El- 
lis, and anywhere else that she can 
place them. 

As of now, Reimer plans to 
make it a one-time event. How- 
ever, if it is successful, she hopes 
to have another one perhaps before 
winter break. 

If her cause gets enough atten- 
tion, she wants to make it more of 
a gathering or seminar. 

Reimer hopes that her cam- 
paign will make it so that people 
will feel more comfortable com- 
ing and talking confidentially to 


health and wellness. 

“I just want it to be a really open 
atmosphere because I feel like peo- 
ple are still afraid to talk about sex, 
and we shouldn’t be at this point,” 
said Reimer. 

She does not merely want to 
raise awareness about risks, but 
also provide information to make 
one’s sex life healthier and better. 

One point Reimer hopes to 
stress for the future is creating a 
program for the incoming fresh- 
man at Juniata. 

“Sex was never a topic that 
was brought up in Inbound,” said 
Reimer. “We talked about drink- 
ing, drugs, schoolwork and feel- 
ings, but never once was sex 
brought up.” 

This, Reimer wants to change. 

“T think that they should have 
an open talk about it, a discussion 
about not only what happens phys- 
ically, but what it can do to your 
self esteem or how it can reflect 
your self image.” said Reimer. 

She hopes that if freshmen 
come into college with some sort 
of knowledge, the first couple 
months of college would be a 
better experience. 

Reimer is not the only one on 
campus who feels this way. 

“T feel like teenagers partly have 
sex because it is taboo,” said fresh- 
man Emma Bodell. “Teenagers 
don’t want to wait, so I feel that 
they should be told how to be safe 
rather than never do it. Because it 
is a taboo topic, a lot of issues are 


being created that could otherwise 
be avoided.” 

Bodell then spoke about sex in 
other cultures. 

“Tn Cambodian culture, the fa- 
ther builds a separate house for 
his daughter to have sex in away 
from the family,” said Bodell. 
“While I don’t think the same 
thing should be happening here, 
I think we could learn something 
from how open it is there, and that 
it should be a much more accepted 
topic here.” 

“{Sex] should be an instituted 
part of discussion,” said Reimer. 
“T feel that it’s just not talked 
about enough.” 

Sophomore Hannah Thompson 
thinks that sex is a fairly open topic 
on campus, however it depends on 
whom you talk to. 

When asked if the campaign is 
needed, Thompson said, “I think 
awareness is very important.” 

Another part of the campaign 
is helping students realize when 
they’re being coerced into sex. Re- 
imer is still compiling information 
for brochures, which she wants to 
be certain is credible and reliable. 

By the end of her campaign 
Reimer hopes to have raised 
awareness about both the risks of 
STI’s as well as have made sex a 
more comfortable and open topic 
on campus. 

“T know that it is a big part of the 
18-22 years of age, and your only 
this young one time, but herpes is 
forever,” said Reimer. 
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Macbeth 


DYLAN MILLER/ JUNIATIAN 


The cast of Macbeth warms up before rehearsal by practicing free expression to music. The performance 
opens Oct. 25 and will run through Nov. 3 at the Halbritter Center for the Performing Arts. 








Chinese Moon Festival 


BESSIE WEISMAN /JUNIATIAN 


Top: Dressed in traditional clothing, Chinese students honor the tradi- 
tion of the Chinese Moon Festival otherwise known as the Mid-Au- 


tumn Festival. 


Middle: Sophomore Qing Zhang performs a traditional Chinese 


dance. 


Bottom: At the end of the Chinese Moon Festival which was held on 
Saturday, Sept. 29, moon cakes, tea, and other Chinese treats were 


provided to attendees. 


Tai Chi and Qigong provide break from mundane course-work 


> from MARTIAL ARTS page 3 


that level teach some self-defense 
skills and Kung Fu practice: 
It’s a meditative, spiritual and 
ae ciseipline.” 
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Next spring, Dunwoody will be 
teaching a course dedicated solely 
to Tai Chi. 

“Next semester, I’m teaching a 
two-credit course in the theater de- 
partment on Tai Chi that’s going to 
be on one to three on Fridays,” said 





Dunwoody. “We’ll meet weekly, 
so that’ll be the greatest exposure 
that I’ve offered on campus to 
what Tai Chi is about and what 
benefits you can get from it.” 
Dunwoody originally learned 
Tai Chi from a traditional Chinese 


Bake Sale — Oct. 20 


Debate Watch Parties — Oct. 16 and Oct. 22 


Call 814-643-3410 or contact Carlton Logue, Juniata College Republican Chair, 
E logvegx10@juniata.edu for upcoming events and questions. 
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acupuncture doctor. During the 
summers, Dunwoody travels to 
California to train with Dr. Yang 
Jwing-Ming, a Tai Chi master. 
“He’s world famous as a Chi- 
nese Kung Fu artist, one of the 
most famous people alive toch 
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The Huntingdon County Republicans invite 
Juniata College students to stop in at our officeat 
216 Fifth Street, Huntingdon. 
Open weekdays 5-8 p.m.; Saturdays 9 a.m. - 3 p.m. 
Absentee Ballot Applications Available 
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in Chinese Kung Fu. He’s the 
most talented person I’ve ever 
worked with by a long shot,” 
said Dunwoody. 

Dunwoody offers Tai Chi les- 
sons at the Karate dojo on 609 
Washington Street. Lessons cost 
$40 each month, and are on Tues- 
days from 5:00 p.m. to 6:15 p.m. 
and Thursdays during 5:30 p.m. 
to 6:15 p.m. Full-time students re- 
ceive a 50 percent discount. 

Julia Rippel, a freshman, learned. 
about Tai Chi at a Piney Ridge 
open house, where Dunwoody did 
a presentation on the health ben- 
efits of Tai Chi. 

She now attends the Tai Chi les- 
sons that Dunwoody teaches off- 
campus. 

“It’s very nice, and it’s half off 
for full-time students. It’s really 
relaxing, and there are probably 
students that want to get into the 
martial side of it, too,” said Rippel. 
“T’m really enjoying it so far. It’s 
all worked out very nicely.” 

Dunwoody also offers free 
Tai Chi stretching instruction 
on Thursdays from 5:00 p.m. 
to 5:30 p.m. More informa- 
tion is available at his website, 
http://huntingdontaichi.com/. 
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Life Beyond Scholastics: Learning to appreciate the everyday things 


In education, our identities and 
worthiness are classified by the 
degree of work and stress we en- 
dure. The embodiment of stress in 
students is not a new concept. In 
fact, students feeling too stressed 
has become a mundane reality 
of our world. The separation be- 
tween what makes-us happy in life 
and the satisfaction of success in 
school are merging. Through this 
merge, students lose enjoyment in 
their interests and become over- 
whelmed with overachieving to 
feel successful. 

Students are obviously over- 
whelmed by coursework. Then 
again, everyone with a job, child 
or pet is overwhelmed in some 
way as well. So what makes the 
stress of a student different? 

In four years, a student must 
discover who they are, what they 
want to do in life and who they 
want to be. Otherwise, you’re liv- 
ing in the bedroom of your par- 
ent’s house staring at all those loan 
bills. These four college years al- 


low for personal discovery. This 
is the beginning to the rest of your 
life. Fairly concrete, isn’t it? 

Additionally, being a student 
is one of the only times you will 
work 30 hours a week while study- 
ing for two exams and writing a 
seven page paper the night before 
its due. A 30 hour work week is 
necessary to pay your bills while 
some students take up to 18 credits 
every semester in order to graduate 
early. 

The majority of students juggle 
class while being involved in sports 
and clubs. We as students choose 
to do these activities. Technically, 
we have no right to complain then 
about how busy or stressed we are. 
However, our identities as individ- 
uals are classified as what sport we 
play or what club we are in. It is 
hard to not have these activities in 
our life when they are so much of 
who we are. 

Students who play sports often 
have trouble separating the game 
from their education. After a de- 
cade of dedicating your life to the 
game, picturing oneself without 
the sport can seem impossible. 


Some students earn degrees in 
management or biology to become 
team managers, coaches or physi- 
cal therapists. 

Similarly, students in student 
government, drama and other 
extracurricular activities in high 
school will most likely be in that 
club in college. The identity of that 
club or sport can be a majority of 
who that person is. When course 
work is coupled with these inter- 
ests, the need for an education and 
pursuing your interests becomes 
overwhelming. 

Students will quit their club, 
playing their sport or spending 
time with their friends to study, 
write and read. But isn’t that what 
we pay $45,590 to come to Juniata 
to do? To get a good education and 
a good job afterwards? Then again, 
isn’t the purpose of life to develop 
bonds, friendships, memories and 
connections? 

Obviously there is no definite 
answer, but it seems like it is either 
one answer or the other. You can 
have a social life or you can be a 
4.0 student. 

According to the Anxiety and 


Depression Association of Amer- 
ica: suicide is the second leading 
cause of death in college students 
ages 20-24, one our of every four 
college students suffer from a di- 
agnosable mental illness and 44 
percent of American college stu- 
dents reported feeling symptoms 
of depression. 

Not every exam or paper causes 
a break down. However, the daily 
three hours of sleep, four hours of 
classes, four hours of subsequent 
homework, club activities, work, 
etc. wears students down. The 
development of these mental ill- 
nesses becomes prevalent when 
a student becomes enthralled in 
succeeding in a combination of 
school, work, clubs and sports. 

Stress and the obsession with 
getting good grades, graduating 
from college and getting a well- 
to-do job are programmed into us. 
In most cases, it is what we were 
brought up to believe. 

However, a letter grade is not 
who we are. We should not define 
ourselves as A’s, B’s or C’s. As a 
student, it is hard to differentiate 
between how successful we are in 


school and how successful we are 
in life. To some, they may seem 
the same, to others, vastly differ- 
ent. 

It is not up to one person to de- 
fine how we place a value on suc- 
cess, worthiness or individuality. 
Everyone has their own values and 
beliefs in regards to what educa- 
tion means to them. We all have 
different backgrounds, stories and 
goals. 

It is important to remember that 
we as students are not solely de- 
fined by our college career. Our 
self worth is not determined by the 
number of clubs, courses and ac- 
tivities we participate in. 

Our success and identity depend 
on the values we place, the goals 
we set, the connections we make 
and the memories we retain. 

Life is not defined as a pass or 
fail. Outside the scholastic bubble, 
classes, sports and clubs are only a 
small portion of what we have to 
define ourselves by. 

As Ferris Bueller once said, 
“Life moves pretty fast. If you 
don’t stop and look around once in 
a while, you could miss it.” 
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Saturday, October 13, 2012 
a5t with the President (9am-1030 am) 


Ask the Administration 


How much money in the student 
government budget was not allo- 
cated to RSOs this year? What is 
the process from here on out for 
RSOs to apply for funds? 


In the past few years, the Juni- 
ata College Student Government 
has been allocated just under 
$200,000 at the beginning of the 
fiscal year. This year, however, 
Student Government was allo- 
cated an even $200,000. Also, 
the clubs that did not reregister 
at the end of last year forfeited 
their remaining balances. This 
added $10,078.27 for a total 
of $210,078.27 in the Student 
Government operating account 
at the beginning of the 2013 fis- 
cal year. 

The Student Government 
Constitution requires that 42% 
of the budget be allocated to 
JAB. However, due to the vari- 
ous projects and events JAB is 
responsible for throughout the 
year, they traditionally petition 
for additional. money to give 
them an even $100,000 allo- 
cation. Therefore, they were 
granted $100,000 for this year 
as well. The Constitution also 
requires $250 be allocated to 
each community board, $400 to 
the Freshman Class, and $100 
each to the remaining classes. 
Traditionally, $2,500 is set aside 
to pay for buses for Pig Roast 
as well. 

The allocation board is respon- 


Eilts Ball Room 


« Womens Rugby vs. Grave City College (11am) 


Elis Held 


« Carnival on the Quad {11-3} 


Campus Quadrangle 

> Football vs. Ursinus College (12 noon} 
Knox Stadium 

~ Mens Alumni Rugby Game (12:28 p.m.) 


8 d 
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sible for allocating the remain- 
ing funds to the Registered Stu- 
dent Organizations (RSO’s) as 
well as the Student Government 
Executive Board. The alloca- 
tion process for the 2013 fis- 
cal year took place last spring 
and approximately $60,000 was 
allocated to clubs, organizations 
and the Executive Board. These 
allocations along with the Con- 
stitutionally mandated alloca- 
tions make up the. 2013 fiscal 
year budget and were proposed 
to Senate and were passed at 
the end of the of the 2011-2012 
school year. 

RSO’s~ can petition for 
money anytime throughout the 
year by filling out the “Peti- 
tion for Funds” form found on 
the Student Government web- 
site (http://www. juniata.edu/life/ 
studgov/index.html) and giving 
a presentation at the next Alloca- 
tion Board meeting. 

This year there have been a 
few petitions for money as well 
as a couple of new clubs. How- 
ever, there is still just under 
$50,000 in the Student Gov- 
ernment account (contingency 
fund). This being said, there 
are many financial opportuni- 
ties available for new clubs to 
emerge and for current clubs to 
pursue new projects and events. 


-Carlton Logue, Student Gov- 
ernment Executive Board Trea- 
surer 


+ Men's Soccer vs. Catholic Univ. 


{3:30pm} Winton Hill field 


+ Class of 2012 Class Gift 


Dedication (430) Pavilion, near 
Sherwood Hall 


Buffet Dinner (520-7) 


Baker Refectory 


+ Juniata Presents Brooklyn 


Redfunk Orkestrata: The Hills 
Are Alive (730) Halbritter 
Center for the Performing 
Arts 
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From Brooklyn housewife to revolutionary artist 


Minna Cintron’s exhibit “Th 


By Matt Etias 


The work of artist Minna Citron 
has been featured in the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art, the Museum 
of Modern Art and the Smithson- 
ian and will now be featured at 
the Juniata College Museum of 
Art. Minna Citron: The Uncharted 
Course from Realism to Abstrac- 
tion illustrates how Citron pio- 
neered the social realist movement 
in art throughout the mid-20th 
century while transcending the 
sexist boundaries of her era. 

“T think her work is really pow- 
erful. The fact that she traveled her 
own path throughout the course of 
her career is interesting,” said Jen- 
nifer Streb, assistant professor of 
art history and the curator of the 
Juniata College Museum of Art. 
“T respect how she followed her 
own path and how she did things 
her own way. She deserves rec- 
ognition for the brilliant work she 
has done.” 

Citron’s career began with the 
great depression as her backdrop. 
Bored with her constraints as a 
Brooklyn housewife, Citron devi- 
ated from society and divorced her 
husband and left her kids to set out 
on her own. 

Initially looking to art as a 
hobby, Citron’s passion evolved 
when she attended the Arts Stu- 
dents League in New York Ci 












é Uncharted Course 
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Sophomore Erica Nagle contemplates “Mauve Mirror,” 1946, by Minna 
Cintron. “The Uncharted Course from Realism to Abstraction’ is on display in 
the Juniata College Museum of art until Nov. 3, 2012. Minna Cintron’s work 
was featured in the Metropolitan Museum of Art among other museums. 


an art school that was prominent in 
the 1930s. While attending, Citron 
produced her first major body of 
work, the Femininity Series. This 
work focused on social realism, a 
realist style of art where the artist 
makes social commentary through 
the means of representational 
imagery. 

“Given the time period, it was 
revolutionary for a woman to di- 
vorce her husband and the fact 


Citron did so to set out on her own 
takes true courage,” said freshman 
Brandon Stoker. 

Wit and sarcasm proved to be 
palpable in every brush stroke as 
the Femininity Series poked fun 
at the various classes of society. 
“Citron was never shy about being 
a feminist and displayed the Femi- 
ninity Series in her first show in 
1935,” said Streb. 

“Her realist pieces are contro- 


There’s no room for ‘ho-hum’ in your love life 





“What do you wanna do to- 
night?” you ask your boo. 
“IT don’t know. What about 


you?” he or she responds 
nonchalantly. 
“TI guess we could just chill and 


watch a movie,” you say. 

“Okay ...” as your partner flips 
on the TV or grabs their laptop. 

Many couples fall victim to this 
scenario. When you’ve been in a 
relationship for a longer period of 
time, a pattern starts to occur. Fri- 
day night, you and your partner 
plan to order in from one of the 
multiple pizza spots in Huntingdon 
and watch either “The Notebook” 
or “The Hangover II.” Saturday 
night, you plan on going to a party 
together, or you decide to study 
while your partner engages in their 
favorite recreational activity such 
as shooting zombies on Call of 
Duty or reading. 

In later stages of relationship, 
couples often fall into this com- 
fortable routine which can eventu- 
ally lead to some people dying of 
boredom. 

If the excitement in your rela- 
tionship is equivalent to watching 
paint dry, this problem needs to be 
fixed immediately. Remember that 
spark that instantly attracted you 
both in the beginning of the rela- 
tionship? 

If you can strive to have that 
fire consistently, you are well on 
your way to maintaining both you 
and your partner’s sanity. Here are 
some handy suggestions that will 
help keep the romance in your love 
lives. 


Advice for keeping the 


Picnic for the day: This sug- 
gestion can only work when the 
weather is perfect, however I think 
that it is great activity to build 
a stronger connection! You can 
walk to a nearby park or even sit 
on the quad. 

A good friend of mine shares her 
picnic story. “I brought a genuine 
picnic basket with a red and white 
checkered blanket and brought 
peanut butter and jelly sandwich- 
es, brownies and sparkling apple 
cider,” described junior Rachel 
Krantz. 

“We ate our picnic food and 
watched the view out over the 
cliffs. It’s little things like that that 
show you put thought and time in.” 

You can have the picnic 
anyway that you like, but the 
idea is to spend some quality 
one-on-one time. 

Surprise them after class with 
their favorite sweets: This can be 
difficult to do depending on your 
schedule, but if your partner has 
a big exam coming up or is com- 
plaining to you about how horrible 
their day is going, surprise them 
after class. 

Buy their favorite sweets and 
greet your partner outside of their 
classroom. After a long day, see- 
ing your face and considering how 
they feel about you is probably go- 
ing to brighten up their day. 

Rent a hotel room: Sometimes, 
your dorm room can get stale and 
Juniata could feel claustrophobic. 
If you have a car or can get some- 
one to drive you and your partner, 
go rent a hotel room. The Marriott 
is not that far away, or you could 
go to a bed and breakfast inn. The 
Inn at Solvang, a small B&B locat- 
ed on 10611 Standing Stone Road, 
is 14 minutes away from the Col- 
lege by car. 

This does not have to be an 
every-weekend activity, but how 


spark alive in long-lasting relationships 


about for Valentine’s Day or their 
birthday? 

This is probably the one event 
that I would say you might have 
to save some money for, but re- 
member this does not have to 
be immediate. 

Romantic dinner for two: Even 
with the new smoothie bar in 
Baker Refectory and the improved 
meal exchange in Eagles Landing, 
the meals get boring. 

Depending on who is the better 
cook out of the two, you or your 
partner can make dinner for the 
night in one of the kitchens on 
campus. 

If you both don’t know how to 
cook, maybe both of you could at- 
tempt to cook together — just don’t 
burn anything! 

Irecommend going to the Unity 
House over a kitchen in the dorm 
halls, because you can light can- 
dles there and make the setting 
more intimate! 

Also, having soft music play- 
ing in the background will 
be the icing on top of your 
romantic date. 

Write a love letter: This might 
sound very cheesy, however I 
think that everyone loves receiving 
a package in the mail. What better 
way to brighten up your partner’s 
day then by writing them a heart- 
felt letter that expresses your deep 
feelings for him/her? 

Be creative. Instead of writing 
it on loose leaf paper, write it on 
a blank sheet of paper in cursive 
writing. 

Decorate the envelope in their 
favorite colors or drop a silly pic- 
ture of yourself in the envelope. 
Wouldn’t you rather have a hand- 
made letter that you can keep than 
a text that will get deleted later? 

Plan workout session: If you 
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versial considering the fact that 
each piece violates the social code 
of the time period. They all depict 
women in positions of power,” 
said sophomore Catherine Scholl. 

Citron continued to revolution- 
ize social realism as she displayed 
her satirical pieces at galleries un- 
til the 1940s. However, Citron al- 
ways worked for herself ignoring 
the “gallery game.” 

“The main thing about Minna’s 
art is that she was always explor- 
ing and was firmly committed to 
continual personal evolution,” said 
Christiane Citron, the granddaugh- 
ter of Minna Citron. “She was true 
to her own creative impulse, and 
did not want to simply produce 
what might sell better according to 
the trends of the day.” 

“She did what interested her, 
not necessarily what would make 
her famous. This was bold, es- 
pecially for a woman trying to 
make a name for herself in the 
art world given the time period,” 
said Streb. 

As Cintron’s career unfolded, 
she continued to promote femi- 
nism in her art. Citron’s last sa- 
tirical series pushed the gender 
boundaries as she depicted women 
accepted for volunteer emergency 
service (WAVES) working in the 
Navy during WWIL. 

“Minna’ focused on WAVES 
and could relate to them because 
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Dystopia. 

It’s become a very popular genre 
recently. In my Young Adult Liter- 
ature class, four of the eleven nov- 
els I have to read for the semester 
are dystopian. Then there are three 
about cancer, one about mad cow 
disease, and one “The Perks of Be- 
ing a Wallflower,” which makes 
me assume that kids these days 
really enjoy reading about horrible 
things happening to people. 

So this weekend I just read Su- 
zamne Collins’s novel “The Hun- 
ger Games” for the first time. And 
I was a little worried that this col- 
umn was going to turn into me just 
complaining about books I don’t 
like, but it turns out that I enjoyed 
it. Quite a bit more than I was ex- 
pecting, actually. 

But I wasn’t sure if I should 
just review “The Hunger Games,” 
like I did with “Wallflower,” since 
a plain review might be boring. 
Which is why my topic has be- 
come dystopias in general. Most 
people know what a dystopia 
is—the opposite of a utopia; that 
is, a negative potential future. Ba- 
sically, a utopia is a future where 
everything is comfortable, happy, 
and conflict-free, but in a dystopia 
something has gone wrong some- 
where along the way, and even 
a future that looks perfect has a 
corrupt core. 

Based on the dystopian nov- 
els I have read, I have separated 
the genre into the three follow- 
ing categories (overlap can and 
will occur): 


1.“Big Brother is Watch- 


Flaming arrows and future foes” 
Some other picks for“Hunger Games” fans 


from Realism to Abstraction” 


they had jobs that were not typical. 
She was trying to show women in 
a positive light and praise women 
for doing something different,” 
said Streb. 

Always on the cutting edge of 
art, Citron changed styles while 
she studied at Atelier 17 in New 
York, an art studio run by French- 
man Stanley Hayter. At Atelier, 
Citron was exposed to a new world 
of art: abstraction. 

“Ultimately, she was part of the 
group of artists known as the first 
generation of abstract artists,” said 
Streb. “Working in the studio re- 
ally opened up her style. People 
complained that she would lose 
her following, but she didn’t care; 
she wanted to do what she wanted 
to do.” 

“Minna was very interested in 
psychology and the unconscious,” 
said Christiane Citron. “When her 
work evolved from representation- 
al to abstract, she was absorbed 
in exploring how the unconscious 
provided inspiration.” 

“The fact the she was so suc- 
cessful in such different styles of 


~ art is really a testament to Citron’s 


artistic ability,” said Streb. 

_ After WWII. Hayter returned 
to France and Citron followed to 
delve into the French style of color 
printing. Citron began to exhibit 


> see CITRON page 11 





ing You.” You are always being 


“watched»The government-has'te- 


tal control over your life. There is 
no way to resist, because they are 
the resistance. Oceania has always 
been at war with Eurasia, etc, etc. 
The most obvious example of this 
is George Orwell’s “1984.” 

2.“Conformity.” The govern- 
ment just wants people to be 
happy with their lives. That means 
everyone should be the same, 
right? Difference causes conflict. 
Unfortunately, they seem to have 
gone a little bit too far, and there 
is no more potential for growth 
and change in society. I’d say “The 
Giver” by Lois Lowry is one of 
the most dramatic examples of 
this category. 

3.“Resistance.” Whatever the 
scenario, not all hope is lost. There 
are those who fight on, and those 
who learn to fight. Things can 
turn out for the better, though not 
necessarily for the best. The afore- 
mentioned “Hunger Games” series 
is a good example of this. 

You may have already picked 
up that I don’t like dreary, de- 
pressing stories from my opinion 
of “Wallflower,” but if not let me 
repeat myself: I don’t like dreary, 
depressing, pessimistic stories. 
That’s why I tend to avoid dys- 
topia as a whole. But I did like 
“The Hunger Games,” and it’s no 
coincidence it’s listed in that third 
category. There’s a sense in the 
book that not all hope is lost in the 
world; even in the most brutal part 
of the Games, Katniss still finds a 
way to retain her humanity. There 
is a contrast between those real, 
human moments in the arena and 
the artificial perfection of the Capi- 
tol that I really enjoyed. I’d like to 
read further into the series and see 
what happens. 


> see DYSTOPIA page 1] 
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Jonathan, a nineteen-year-old 
sophomore at Juniata College, was 
willing to share with me the awk- 
ward situations, personal doubts, 
constant worries and private infor- 
mation related to his sexual life. 

While “in the moment,” Jona- 
than reaches out into his pocket 
to get his wallet. He takes out a 
condom. Ten seconds later, a door 
closes in his face. 

It’s okay Jon, I am sure some 
of the guys reading this can di- 
rectly relate to that. Jonathan gets 
some points in my book for stor- 
ing condoms in his wallet, be- 
cause that seems like one of the 
best ways to make sure they are 
ready whenever he is. However, 
getting kicked out of that room 
might just be the best favor some- 
one has ever done for him. 

According to the U.S. National 
Library of Medicine, condoms 
should not be carried in a wallet for 
a long period of time. They claim 
that the friction from opening and 
closing the wallet and from walk- 
ing with it in your pocket may lead 
to tiny holes in the condom that 
decreases its efficiency. 

Now, help me with my sec- 
ond grade math. As reported by 
U.S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion (FDA), male condoms are 
only 82% effective against preg- 
nancy. So, Jonathan, were you 
ready to take the risk and become 
‘Daddy Jonathan’? 

But unsuccessful pregnancy 
prevention should not be the only 
worry in people’s mind when re- 
ferring to ineffective male con- 


doms. Aside from abstinence, 
latex male condoms are the best 
protection against HIV/AIDS and 
other STIs. 

Note that I made the deliber- 
ate choice of using the phrase 
“male condom.” I did that not 
only because I was referring to 
Jonathan, but also because the ef- 
ficiency of female condoms, 79% 
effective in preventing pregnancy, 
is lower than that of male con- 
doms. According to the U.S. Na- 
tional Library of Medicine in their 
2012 updated birth control guide, 
female condoms may give some 
protection against STIs, but more 
research is needed. 

Jonathan had another fun- 
ny story to share. While eat- 


‘ing with one of his friends in 


Eagles Landing, he noticed her 
phone alarm going off. As 
Mariel turned it off, she reached 
into her bag and took out a 
circular pill container. Jona- 
than looked startled and asked 
in a worried voice if she was go- 
ing through some serious medical 
issues. She laughed and explained 
that those were her birth control 
pills. 

She told him how the pills are 
91% efficient in preventing preg- 
nancy. She also claimed that she 
needed to take them every single 
day at the same time, hence her 
alarm clock; both very accurate 
information according to the 2012 
FDA “Birth Control Guide.” She 
complained about the pills be- 
cause she only saw her boyfriend 
twice last year and this year the 
same pattern seemed to follow. 
Thus, in her mind, it felt worthless 
to be going through the hassle of 
taking them. 

“Maybe I'll just get my tubes 
cut, I don’t need them; I don’t want 
kids anyway.” 

Although it might seem worth- 
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less to be taking the pills consider- 
ing Mariel’s situation, it’s impor- 
tant to remember that one act of 
sex can lead to pregnancy. Even 
though she was only seeing her 
boyfriend twice a year, she was 
still seeing him. If she decided to 
stop taking the pills but have pro- 
tected sex instead, her chance of 
preventing pregnancy decreases 
from 91% to 82%. Is the risk really 
worth it? 

The annoyance of the pills is 
constantly being mentioned not 
only at Juniata but all around the 
world. The worst thing is they are 
not the most effective contracep- 
tive method out there. The Ameri- 
can Congress of Obstetricians and 
Gynecologists (the field of medi- 
cine that deal with the female’s 
reproductive health) released a 
committee opinion letter that states 
that contraceptive pills (9% failure 
rate) have a relatively high typical 
use failure rate compared to intra- 
uterine devices (IUDs) that range 
from 0.8 to 0.2% failure rates. 

“Cutting your tubes,” medi- 
cally known as tubal ligation, is a 
surgical procedure that has a 0.5% 
failure rate but is a relatively ir- 
reversible contraceptive method 
TUDs insertion, on the other hand, 
is a very simple procedure when 
compared to tubal ligation. They 
are inserted in the clinic with- 
out the need of any anesthesia 
and the procedure lasts less than 
ten minutes. After their insertion, 
TUDs last five years and can be 
removed at any time during that 
period. The chance of getting preg- 
nant after the removal of the IUD 
is the samé as the chance before 
its insertion. 

With all the above informa- 
tion in mind and some more, the 
American Congress of Obstetri- 
cians and Gynecologists state that 
the long-acting reversible contra- 
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Condoms, birth control pills, STIs, oh my 


ception (LARC) methods (spe- 
cifically the contraceptive implant 
and JUDs) should be first-line 
recommendations for all women 
and adolescents. 

During Mariel’s next visit to 
her OB/GYN, she should talk 
to them about the LARC meth- 
ods, and so should you. For those 
who don’t have an OB/GYN, 
the Juniata College Health and 
Wellness Center offers free OB/ 
GYN appointments, to make one 
just call 814-641-3410. 

Jonathan’s life stories do not end 
there. During the summer while 
at home he began to notice these 
red bumps in his genital area. At 
first he realized they looked weird, 
but he assumed they were blisters. 
He wasn’t worried though - like 
any other blister in your body, he 
assumed it would soon go away. 
Terrible assumption! 

A couple of days later, the red 
bumps began itching non-stop. Af 
ter a while, Jonathan’s mother no- 
ticed something had to be wrong. 
Who scratches themselves in pub- 
lic like that? Jonathan’s mother 
forced him to get tested for STIs. 


Jonathan was diagnosed 
with genital ulcers. He was 
extremely surprised. 


“Tt’s impossible! It must be a 
false positive,’ he thought as he 
received the results. I wasn’t sur- 
prised he was diagnosed with an 
STI and I am sure you aren’t either. 

Why was Jonathan surprised? 

Jonathan is a virgin. 

Still surprised? If yes, you might 
have fallen through one, ifnot both 
of the two common misconcep- 
tions of sex. First, stop and realize 
how “oral sex” has the word “sex” 
in it. Any types of sex, including 
oral, allows for the transmission of 
STIs. Second, Jonathan said that 
being a virgin was not the only rea- 
son he was surprised. He always 


Advice on pregnancy prevention rates, sexual ger! resting and staying ar] 


used a condom every time he had 
oral sex. 

I'll repeat myself: condoms are 
not 100% effective in preventing 
STIs. Male condoms only cover 
the penis; the rest of the genitals 
are exposed during fooling around 
and sex itself. Direct contact with 
any contaminated genitalia not 
covered by the condom can cause 
cross contamination of STIs. Most 
importantly, the genital ulcer dis- 
eases (the one John was diagnosed 
with) and HPV infection are the 
most worrisome ones because they 
are the ones that can be found in ar- 
eas not covered by male condoms. 

Scared? You might have a good 
reason to be. Want to get tested 
but afraid of being recognized 
by a fellow classmate in the Ju- 
niata Health and Wellness Center? 
The Tapestry of Health located 
at 1231 Warm Springs Avenue, 
Suite 102 (right beside JC Blair 
Memorial Hospital) is less than a 
ten-minute walk from Juniata Col- 
lege. They offer free STI testing 
which includes gonorrhea, chla- 
mydia, HIV and syphilis. All you 
have to do is give them a call and 
make an appointment. They are 
opened Monday through Thurs- 
day from 9 a.m. to 3:15 p.m. Their 
phone number is 814-643-5364. 

Don’t follow Jonathan’s “exam- 
ple.” Don’t wait until someone else 
needs to tell you that you should 
get yourself checked. Take control 
of your own health. 

Good luck and remember it’s 
better to know and take good 
care of yourself than to live 

in a life of constant doubt and 
worry, and cause others the ‘same’ 
suffering that someone else caused 
you. 

Disclaimer: Jonathan and 
Mariel are not real people; both 
characters are fiuits of this 
writer’s imagination. 





Demystifying dystopian fiction: choosing novels based on preferences 


> from DYSTOPIA page 9 


In fact, going into some ac- 

tual critical reading here, I 
think I can find some reasons 

this book was so popular with to- 
day’s audiences—and why dys- 
topian novels of every era were 
popular with their audiences. 
Disregarding the actual charac- 
ters and plot, which I liked well 
enough but didn’t really resonate 
with, I am of course talking about 
social commentary. 

It’s far from subtle, but it doesn’t 
really need to be. Prevalence of 
cosmetic surgery and bizarre 
fashion choices? Check. Extreme 
differences of social class and gi- 
gantic gap between rich and poor? 
Check. The reality TV-like as- 


Kiss boredom goodbye with fresh date activities 


> from LOVE page 9 


and your partner like to go to the 
gym, plan a time where both of 
you can work out together. If you 
do not want to go to the gym, do a 
couples jog or go to Zumba. It is all 
about trying to find creative ways 
to spend time with someone and 
you could lose a couple of pounds 
along the way. 

Sexy undergarments: Some- 
times you need to pull out some 
sexy lingerie or underwear for 
your special person. 

Wearing your average panties or 
boxers might be fine on an every 


pect of the entire Hunger Games? 
Definitely check. The things 
which really caught my atten- 
tion were Katniss having to act a 
certain way in order to get dona- 
tions from the Capitol to help her 
survive, and Katniss and Peeta’s 
artificial relationship. Their “ro- 
mance” is so expected from the 
audience on a storytelling level 
that they actually have to act it 
out regardless of their real feel- 
ings towards each other. I liked 
that a lot, especially since I’m so 
sick of obligatory romances in 
Young Adult fiction. Love tri- 
angles especially need to stop. 
They’re not interesting and 
they conflict with the rest of t 
he story. 


day basis, but if you want to set 
the mood for the night, wearing a 
sheer, black negligee or some slim 
boxer briefs could make your part- 
ner want you even more. 

Ladies, head to Victoria’s Secret 
or order online. Guys, form-fitting 
underwear works best so instead of 
going for Hanes, try. Calvin Klein 
or the David Beckham collection. 

Not only will you look and 
feel sexy, but it will accentu- 
ate the right areas and offer an 
enjoyable experience for you and 
your partner,. 

Attend your partner’s club or 
activity: Juniata students are in- 


It’s true that I don’t read dysto- 
pia that often, but there are some 
good books in the genre that I’d 
recommend, even if I’m not per- 
sonally interested in them. For 
example, our summer reading 
was Kazuo Ishiguro’s “Never Let 
Me Go.” (You did read it, right?) 
It deals with the ethics of human 
cloning and was made into a mov- 
ie in 2010. Then there’s “A Hand- 
maid’s Tale” by Margaret Atwood, 
which is set in a totalitarian Chris- 
tian theocracy, with one of the ma- 
jor themes being the subjugation 
of women. 

If you’re like me and those books 
are too depressing for you, there’s, 
uh. .. actually, there’s no such thing 
as anon-depressing dystopian nov- 


volved in everything. 

If you or your partner are ever 
free at night, go to a club meeting 
with them. 

Show that you are interested in 
their activities instead of making 
excuses or claiming that you are 
too busy. It could be great to see 
your partner in a different light and 
see them thrive in an activity that 
they love! 

Explore Huntingdon: We often 
forget that Huntingdon has things 
to do on our way to Sheetz or Wal- 
Mart. 

Just walking around the town 
could provide a variety of stores 


el. But if you liked “The Hunger 
Games” and don’t mind excessive 
violence, you might enjoy “Battle 
Royale” by Koushun Takami. 
The premise is extremely similar 
to “The Hunger Games” except 
with 75 percent less romance and 
100 percent more gore. That was 
made into a movie in 2000 which 
was only recently released in the 
U.S. for the first time. Speaking 
of, “The Hunger Games” was also 
made into a movie this summer, 
and I would actually like to see it 
now that I’ve read the book. I’ve 
heard good things about it. 

So to conclude my earlier re- 
marks, dystopian novels, whatever 
their category or setting, provide a 
message: This is what could hap- 


such as Little Deb’s or Ray- 
stown Music and Aquarium that 
you could stop in and waste time 
on a lazy day. Plan a date to go 
into town and make it fun like 
this story. 

“We just sat down and listed 
some things that we wanted to 
do. Go check out the Thousand 
Steps or go to the Cliffs one day. 
It doesn’t have to be something 
huge,” says senior Vinny Smith. 
Don’t spend all of your time at Ju- 
niata and miss out on some inter- 
esting sites in Huntingdon. 

These suggestions are merely a 
template for you and your partner, 


pen to society. Be careful what you 
wish for. Their purpose, I believe, 
is to make people think, and ques- 
tion the society they live in... hold 
on a second. 

Sorry, what? You're telling 
me this series is being called 
the next “Twilight?” And all 
people are interested in is which 
guy Katniss ends up with in the 

end? And there’s a... Team Peeta 

and Team Gale for the... love tri- 
angle that will develop in later 
books? 

You know, I keep telling people 
that young adults aren’t stupid and 
should have good, high-quality 
literature available for them. I re- 
ally wish they could stop proving 
me wrong. 


so do not take them as something 
that you have to do! 

Everyone is different, and for 
our relationships we have to try 
to come to a compromise where 
people are in agreement with each 
other. x 

The best advice that I have re- 
ceived was given to me by my 
good friend Rachel: “The mo- 
ments in my relationship that have 
been the happiest for me is when 
we were doing something stupid,” 
she said. 

I only hope that we all can keep 
the sparks flying and the paint 
fresh with romance. 
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Tips for healthy and flavorful food in Baker and beyond 





Do you ever feel that your 
Juniata College dining experience 
isn’t the best and that there is never 
anything good to eat? Are you a 
college student who wants to eat 
healthy without completely drain- 
ing your bank account? Or do you 
walk out of the grocery store with 
all of the wrong foods? If you an- 
swered yes to these questions, or 
have similar views, then here are 
some tips and ideas to help make 
good use of your meal plan and 
make healthy eating affordable for 
almost any budget. 

Expand your options. Having 
food déja vu? If you find yourself 
going immediately to the same 
line every day, try something 
new. Check out every line and 
every meal before deciding what 
to eat, and don’t settle for the first 
thing you see. Are you settling 
with the average Joe foods like 
pizza, cereal, and cheeseburgers? 
Break that streak. You might be 
surprised when you see the other 
options available daily. Check out 
the L.O.V.E. line, vegan options, 
salad bar, and deli. You can even 
customize your own dish, which 
often is much healthier than a pre- 
prepared meal. Don’t be shy, don’t 
be picky and explore the options 
that are available to you. 

Get creative. Take advantage of 
the array of foods you can put to- 
gether to create a good meal. The 
first Baker line you can get more 
creative with is in the Wok Your 
Way line; in handpicking veg- 
etables to make your own stir fry, 
you’re getting exactly what you 
want. Even check out the new self- 
made smoothie line — is there any- 
thing better than making your own 
smoothie without having to go out 
and buy the ingredients? Another 
effortless idea or a side that I eat 
regularly is just a simple scoop or 
two of cottage cheese with a piece 
of fruit on the side, such as a ba- 
nana. Another idea my friends and 
I thought of was the English Muf- 
fin pizza bite. All you need is to 
toast an English muffin (near the 
cereal), then head to “Ciao!” for 
a quick scoop of marinara sauce, 
then lastly the salad bar for a top- 
ping of cheese, and boom - a whole 
new meal in Baker to enjoy. Those 
are just quick example to prove 
that there actually is a way for 
college dining to be original and 
new each time.. Think outside of 
the box. 

Now let’s move onto life within 
the dorms. Students have limited 
space, limited time, and a signifi- 
cant number of students are lim- 
ited with money. With those limi- 
tations, eating smart may be a big 


task. Ramen Noodles, Easy-Mac, 
McDonald’s, and other nearly ef- 
fortless quick meals are cheap, but 
aren’t the healthiest options. It is 
possible to stock your room with 
nutritious and filling snacks, as 
well as quick meals when the din- 
ing halls don’t sound appealing or 
you’re rushed for time. Here are 
some shopping tips that will help 
you save money, stay healthy, and 
eat well. 

Make a list. The best way to 
have a successful shopping trip is 
to make a list before you head to 
the grocery store. You'll save time 
and you'll be less likely to ven- 
ture into forbidden and unwanted 
aisles. On your list, include es- 
sential items for your dorm. Focus 
on healthy foods, and try to limit 
the amount of sugary and salty 
snacks. If they’re not on your list, 
you'll be less likely to buy them. If 
you don’t buy them, you can’t eat 
them. It’s that simple. 

Set a budget. You’re in college, 
be smart. If you’re really trying 
to watch the money you spend, a 
budget is the way to do it. It’s as 
simple as telling yourself “Don’t 
spend more than, insert said dol- 
lar amount here,”. If you do this, 
you’ll thank yourself later when 
you actually have cash to fund 
your daily Jitters coffee addiction, 
or maybe even enough to buy a 
new outfit or fill your gas tank. 

Pre-pack your snacks in re-seal- 
able bags. Invest in a pack of re- 
sealable plastic snack bags. Then 
grab a snack you enjoy or choose 
healthy options, like nuts, home- 
made trail mix, cereal, vegetables, 
fruit, etc. Then check out the nutri- 
tion label on the item where it says 
“serving size” -- this will indicate 
how much each individual bag 
should consist of. And there you 
have it, your own 100 calorie or so 
packs that don’t cost a fortune. By 
doing this you’ll be less likely to 
overeat. Not to mention they’re a 
great grab before heading to class. 
It might be time consuming, but it 
will save money and calories! 

Storage/Tupperware — I love 
organization and food storage con- 
tainers more than the average soc- 
cer mom, because they’re reusable 
and save space. Not only that, but 
they allow you to buy things you 
wouldn’t necessarily buy because 
of lack of space in your tiny dorm 
fridge. For example, I love to have 
my fridge stocked with celery to 
snack on, but clearly there isn’t 
enough space for an entire stalk 
- unless you have the proper stor- 
age! Cut it up and put it in your 
space-saving box or even plas- 
tic bags. You get the best of both 
worlds: healthy snacks and a ton of 
space left! 

Pick vegetables, fruits, and nuts 
over chips or candies. As I men- 
tioned above, if you don’t buy it, 
you can’t eat it. If you’re going to 
spend your well-earned money, you 
might as well spend it on healthier 





options. Be smart when you’re 
shopping around, sometimes the 
healthier options cost less. For ex- 
ample: chose a can of raisins over a 
bag of chips. Fruits and vegetables 
also tend to be more filling and sat- 
isfy hunger quicker compared to 
the infinite list of junk foods. Just 
go for it, and learn to love fruits 
and veggies! 

Buy a reusable water bottle. 
You can find these in the Juniata 
College book store, local grocery 
store, or even the dollar store. 
They’re earth-friendly and you’ll 
save so much money by refilling 
a Bisphenol A(BPA)-Free water 
bottle rather than purchasing plas- 
tic water bottles every week or 
so. They’re asy to refill, and then 
there is no need for the extra ex- 
pense for a case of pre-packaged 
water bottles. 

Coupons. Do you think coupons 
are just for moms? Well, they’re 
not. Don’t be shy or embarrassed 
about using coupons. If it’s an item 
that you actually use and need, 
by all means use it and save your 
money! But don’t let them trick 
you into buying things you don’t 
need just because they’re on sale. 
That just defeats the purpose. 
Check out websites like Coupon- 
Suzy, SmartSource, and Coupons. 
They offer free printable coupons 
for food, personal care, and more. 

Generic brands are just as func- 
tional as brand names. “Oh, sorry, 
I only drink Evian water.” “Great 
Value zip-lock bags? EW!” Please, 
if you’re a college student on a 
tight budget and trying to save 
money, don’t be so picky with the 
brand names you choose when it 
comes to basic items. 

There’s nothing wrong with 
having food brands you prefer 
over others, but when it comes to 
bottled water or other easy grabs, 
save a few cents by opting for 
the cheaper brand. I promise that 
the three-dollar 30 pack of solo 
cups will function just as well 
as the six dollar 15 pack of 
another brand. 

Bring basic dishware and uten- 
sils. Instead of wasting money ev- 
ery week or so on plastic utensils, 
paper bowls and plates, invest in a 
few metal utensils, glass or plastic 
plates, and bowls in your room and 
wash them after each use. I can’t 
tell you how many times within the 
past month I’ve heard the phrase, 

“Hey, does anyone have a spoon 
I can use? I ran out,” from my 
roommates. It will be a pain to 
do dishes every now and again, 
but it will save you money in 
the long run and also save you 
from that huge disappointment of 
having to eat your moming 
cereal ... spoon-less. 

I challenge you to attempt 
to utilize some of these tips 
for your next trip to Baker or 
Eagle’s Landing and you next 
trip to the local grocery store. Get 
creative and expand your options. 











Pennsylvania. Home to Juniata 
College and the childhood home 
of many Juniata students, this 
state holds different meaning to 
different people. 

When some people picture 
Pennsylvania, they think of city 
life in Philadelphia or Pittsburgh. 
Some picture rolling hills and rural 
countryside. Cities, woodlands, and 
farmland all have their place in this 
state’s Jandscape, so the different 
impressions are rightly so. 

But Pennsylvania has not al- 
ways looked this way. This state 
has undergone many transforma- 
tions throughout the years. And 
in the process, it has survived 
remarkable amounts of environ- 
mental degradation as humans 
have shaped it into the landscape 
we see today. 

While this is a testament to 
nature’s ability to withstand de- 
struction, it also serves as a lesson 
of cause and effect. Pennsylva- 
nia’s forests may have survived 
the desolation brought upon them, 
but that desolation changed the 
landscape into something much 
different than what existed before 
it occurred. 

The Pennsylvania of early colo- 
nial times, or even just a hundred 
or so years ago, was a place very 
different from the state we know 
today. The name “Pennsylvania,” 
or “Penn’s Woods,” comes from 
the landscape discovered by early 
colonists who settled here in the 
17th and 18th centuries. When 
it was first colonized, Pennsyl- 
vania was characterized by the 
extensive woodlands throughout 
the state. And while some land 
was cleared to build cities and 
for timber resources, much of the 
state remained forested into the 
early 19th century. 

However, as industry and energy 
demands increased timber became. 
an important resource for many 
reasons. The Industrial Revolution 
was in full swing, and at one point 
in time, Pennsylvania was known 
for having the highest-quality iron 
ore available. Pennsylvania iron 
also had an international reputation, 
and charcoal furnaces were needed 
to keep up with the demand and 
developmental needs. 

. The iron production that oc- 
curred in Pennsylvania in the early 
1800s was a vital part of the iron in- 
dustry at the time. However, it had 
serious environmental costs that 
scarred the landscape. One char- 
coal iron furnace required about 
one acre’s worth of wood a day 
for fuel, and the slash left behind 
by timbering made perfect fuel for 
forest fires. As a result, fires were 
frequent during that time. Railroads 
used to transport the iron caused 





changed over time 


many fires as cinders flew out from 
the sides of steam engines, igniting 
any fuel along the railways. 

Around the mid-1800s, changes 
in iron furnace technology shifted 
iron production away from many of 
the furnaces in central Pennsylva- 
nia and into other regions. Much of 
the land owned by the iron industry 
was abandoned, and central Penn- 
sylvania’s forests were allowed 
to regenerate through the end of 
the century. 

But in the rest of the state, tim- 
ber production increased. dramati- 
cally, with a major logging boom 
in the 1890s. While many of 
central Pennsylvania’s regenerat- 
ing forests were too young to har- 
vest, thousands of acres of forest 
were clear-cut throughout the rest 
of the state. 

Central Pennsylvania may have 
escaped the logging boom for a 
time, but only until its young for- 
ests matured enough to make log- 
ging profitable. The logging boom 
reached the central part of the state 
in the 1920s, leaving much of the 
landscape once again bare. 

So what are the effects of this 
little-know history of Pennsylva- 
nia’s forests? Many people may 
be shocked to learn that at one 
time, the areas of Pennsylvania 
now covered with trees were once 
desolate. It is a remarkable testa- 
ment to the resilience of nature 
that such destruction was followed 
by such miraculous revitalization 
of Penn’s Woods. 

Forests have remarkable capac- 
ity to regenerate, but human inter- 
actions with them have a strong 
influence on their composition as 
they grow. The fires that burned 
through much ‘of the state during 
the late 1800s heavily favored oak 
forests, since thick-barked oaks are 
much more resistant to fire than 
thin-barked maples. 

And today, Penn’s Woods are 
changing again. Throughout cer- 
tain parts of the state, forests are 
becoming dominated less by oaks 
and more by maples. Maples re- 
generate easily with a lack of fire to 
suppress them, and are also favored 
because deer prefer to browse oaks 
and other tree species instead. 

The lesson to take from all of this 
is twofold: first, it is important to 
find encouragement in the ability of 
nature to recover from substantial 
human impacts. It is easy to lose 
hope when facing all the environ- 
mental degradation we see in the 
world today, but it is reassuring to 
know that nature is able to rebound. 

However, it is also important to 
realize that the impacts humans 
have on nature can change it signifi- 
cantly for years to come. It is hard to 
say whether certain changes are for 
better or worse, but recognizing the 
potential impacts people can have 
on nature allows, and demands, 
careful evaluation of those poten- 
tial impacts to determine whether 
they are in line with what we be- 
lieve the future of our environment 
should be. 


Internationally successful art featured in the Juniata museum 
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internationally, gaining positive 
reviews from her European audi- 
ence. Although her international 
exhibits were successful, Citron 
moved to the Hamptons in the 
1950s and once again began to ex- 
periment with new styles of art. 
While living in the Hamptons, 
Citron began to mix sand with 


her paint and composed an entire 
series of sand paintings. “These 
early sand paintings led her to start 
thinking about what else she could 
add to her art,” said Streb. 

Citron’s experimentation then 
led her down a different path, to 
the world of collage. Her simple 
collage soon evolved into what she 
called “constructions.” 

“Going for a walk with her on 


the streets of New York City was 
always an adventure, because she 
noticed color, texture and shape, 
and wanted to carry home odd 
bits and pieces which she used for 
collages and constructions,” said 
Christiane Citron. 

After a career full of experimen- 
tation, Citron eventually returned to 
her abstract style in the 70s. “She’s 
done all these different things and 


retums to her earlier style, but her 
earlier style is reformed by all the 
different things she did throughout 
her career,” said Streb. 

The Juniata College Museum of 
Art is currently exhibiting Citron’s 
work until Nov. 3. The gallery fo- 
cuses on Citron’s myriad of styles 
and highlights the individual ex- 
pression in each of her works. 

“One of the points of the exhibi- 


tion is to give Minna some credit,” 
said Streb. “When you look at 
her pieces, she’s pretty amazing. 
She’s been lost to history. and it’s 
our hope that we can get her name 
out there.” Freshman Chad Albert 
said, “If you really look at it, she 
was a rebel. She always did things 
her own way, and never allowed 
others to dictate how she lived her 
life. It’s admirable.” 
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Five alumniinducted into Juniata Hall of Fame 
Mullen, McCullough, Hoover, Carver and Eisenberg become newest legendary Eagles 


By Dimtirri Ross 





The Juniata College Sports Hall 
of Fame is a high honor for any 
athlete that puts on an Eagle uni- 
form. This year’s Hall of Fame 
class consists of Charles “Moon” 
Mullen °57 (football), Jack Mc- 
Cullough ’76 (cross country, 
track and field), Shad Hoover ’95 
(wrestling), Colleen Carver ’00 
(women’s volleyball), and Matt 
Eisenberg ’01 (football, baseball). 

The 2012 Hall of Fame induc- 
tion ceremony will be held on 
Saturday October 13th at 4 p.m. in 
Sill Boardroom. This year’s crop 
of players is a very special group. 
They all are all-time greats at JC. 

Charles “Moon” Mullen ‘57 
was a two way player for the Ju- 
niata football team during the 
greatest four year run in program 
history. The team had three unde- 


feated seasons as well as a one-loss 
season during that time. 

Mullen was a captain during his 
senior year as well as an honorable 
mention All-American. He also 
played in Juniata’s Tangerine Bowl 
appearance in 1956, which ended 
ina 6-6 tie. 

“He represents everything that 
we are striving to be in JC football 
right now. We want to get back 
to being a dominant program like 
we were back in the 50’s. Mullen 
was one of the key pieces on those 
teams that dominated so I have a 
ton of respect for him,” said junior 
Kevin Gorman. 

Jack McCullough ‘76 partici- 
pated in track and field, but really 
flourished in cross country during 
his time as an Eagle. He set records 
in both the two and three mile 
events. He won 34 cross country 
races in his career. 





Jones joins athletics 
Continues sports media coverage 


By ABIGAIL ROSENBERGER 


The Juniata College Ath- 
letic Department hired Jennifer 
Jones in the fall to replace Pe- 
ter Lefresne as the new Sports 
Information Director. 

Lefresne left Juniata just before 
the start of the fall term after serv- 
ing as Sports Information Director 
for five years. 

“The hardest time of year for 
any athletic department is typically 
the fall,” said\ Athletic Director 
Greg Curley, who led the search 
for Lefresne’s replacement. “We 
wanted to find the most qualified 
person in a short window of time 
that had the requisite amount 
of creativity and passion not 
only for Division I athletics 
but for Juniata.” 

Curley’s search ended with 
the hiring of Jones. “She brings 
a depth of experience,” said 
Curley. “She had a great video 
background ... she was a three 
sport college athlete, [and] 
she was a marketing major so 
she understands public  rela- 
tions aspect of what we're 
trying to do.” 

Jones attended Hood College in 
Delaware where she played varsity 
basketball, volleyball, and soccer. 
After graduation in 2006 she pur- 
sued a career in marketing. 

“T hated it,” said Jones. “TI hated 
being in a cubicle all day watch- 
ing the clock. I talked to the 
athletic director at Fresno state 
about working in athletics ... I 
figured out sports information 
went exactly with my major and 
what I liked to do.” 

After attending grad school for 
sports management, Jones worked 
for Fresno State’s Athletic depart- 
ment as an assistant. There she 
managed several of the college’s 
Division J teams. 

Up until now, Jones has been 
working with Division I teams. 
Jones said she enjoys work- 
ing with Division I because 
of the “feeling of community, 
the community’s involve- 
ment, how helpful everyone is 
in the department, every pretty 
much knows everybody, there 
aren’t any strange faces 
walking around.” 





This is the first time Jones 
has been in charge of sports 
information. “Before J was 
an assistant or an intern. It’s 
a different look to watch ev- 
erything versus just watching 
your own thing.” 

Jones is now in charge of 
collecting, organizing and dis- 
tributing the statistics of all 19 
varsity teams. 

“She handles the pressure of 
what happens every game re- 
ally well,” said senior assistant 


Annette Masterson. 
“Primarily she is respon- 
sible for the maintenance of 


the website. And that’s one piece 
of it. The social media, the web 
design and content,” said Curley. 

“The other side is she is re- 
sponsible for basically compil- 
ing and keeping all the statistics 
for our athletic competitions and 
forwarding those to the NCAA 
and our conference offices,” 
said Curley. 

“We’re the ones who stat the 
games,” said Jones. “So while 
football is away ... there’s an 
SID at that school that’s going to 
send me the game files and then 
I use that to write up the recap 
for us and update our statis- 
tics on our end. And when we 
host it’s our job to send it to them 
so they can do the same thing at 
their school.” 

Masterson and other student as- 
sistants help Jones by attending 
sporting events and keeping track 
of the statistics. 

“You go to a game half an hour 
before [it starts] to set up,” said 
Masterson. “You have to know ab- 
solutely everything that happens.” 

From there, Jones is respon- 
sible for putting the statistics into 
writing for the media. “We write 
the game notes, we write the 
game recaps, we write the weekly 
releases, [and] we write feature 
stories,” said Jones. 

While Jones’ work is evi- 
dent at every athletic event, few 
students realize the extent of 
her work. 

“You just have to see it. If you 
see it, you understand it. Next 
time you're at the volleyball game 
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McCullough finished sixth at 
the MAC Cross Country Cham- 
pionships as a senior. He also 
won the award for most valu- 
able cross country runner three 
times at Juniata. 

“His career was truly incredible. 
Cross Country is such a demand- 
ing sport so for him to remain 
consistent throughout his career 
was no easy task. He is one of the 
members of the program that has 
set the bar of excellence here,” said 
senior Caroline Morgan. 

Shad Hoover ‘95 is one of the 
best wrestlers to compete for 
what was once a powerhouse JC 
program. He holds the record for 
wins in a season with 26, qualify- 
ing for the NCAA championships 
in that same season. His over- 
all record during his three year 
career was 67-11. 

Colleen Carver ‘00 was a two 


time All-American for the wom- 
en’s volleyball team. She is fourth 
all time on the career assist list with 
4,466. Her efforts helped propel 
the team to two national champi- 
onship game appearances. Carver 
set a school record in 1998 with 
1,887 assists in a single season. 
“Volleyball is such a competi- 
tive sport at Juniata so to be con- 
sidered an all-time great is a huge 
honor. We work hard every day to 
achieve the success that her teams 
did while she was here,” said soph- 
omore Catherine Scholl. 
Eisenberg ‘01 was a two sport 
athlete competing in both football 
and baseball. As a wide receiver 
for the team he set school re- 
cords for receiving yards (3,500), 
touchdown receptions (38), and 
all purpose yards (5,421). He also 
received first team All-American 
honors in 1999. He was just as 





dominant on the baseball field. 
He ranks in the top ten in hits 
(173), at-bats (500), runs (113) 
and triples (14). 

“Tt is an extremely high honor to 
be inducted into the hall of fame. 
I can truly say I loved competing 
during my time at JC and it feels 
good to receive recognition of this 
magnitude. While this is an indi- 
vidual honor, I still think I owe a 
lot to my teammates. Those guys 
all worked hard which pushed 
me to constantly get better,” 
said Eisenberg. 

All of these athletes left a mark 
on JC athletics. They all were not 
only fierce competitors, but great 
people as well. Juniata is a very 
close knit community so student 
athletes are expected to be great 
off of their playing fields as well. 
They all embody what it means to 
be a Juniata College Eagle. 





Former All-American takes reins 
Swimmers excited about the future of rising program 


By Curis BEALL 


Five All-American awards, 
three national championships, and 
one new job. The swim team has 
hired a new coach for the 2012- 
2013 season. Nathan Smith, a 
graduate of Kenyon College, has 
replaced Lauren O’Donnell as 
head coach after O’Donnell left 
for Florida State University in the 
off season. 

Smith started swimming when 
he was seven years old in Knox- 
ville, Tenn. He swam at the North- 
side YMCA. He swam there for 
one summer then joined a club 
team in Knoxville. 

“So I swam for Pilot for the 
next ten years,” said Smith. “Then 
I went to college at Kenyon Col- 
lege, which is a division II liberal 
arts school in Ohio.” 

Kenyon College is known for 
their prestigious swimming pro- 
gram. When Smith was going 
into college, Kenyon had several 
straight National Championships 
and several swimmers that had 
achieved All-American honors. 

“When I was going into Ken- 
yon, they had 28 straight national 
titles. When I was there I was an 
All-American five times and we 
won the National Championship 
three times. During my senior 
year J was named captain and 
we ended up losing the National 
Championship to Denison Uni- 
versity by one point. It was 500 
and a half points to 499 and a half 
points,” said Smith. 

After Smith’s senior year, he did 
not take a break from swimming. 
Although his swimming career 
was over, his coaching career only 
begun. After graduating, Smith 
spent time with the Brentwood 
Barracudas in Nashville, Tenn. as 
an assistant coach working with 
9-15 year old swimmers. Then he 
was hired as an assistant coach 
at DePauw University. In his one 
year there, the team set 14 school 
records and 17 swimmers earned 
All-American honors. 

“T started coaching at DePauw 
University, technically as a gradu- 
ate assistant. We had 17 All-Amer- 
ican performances and broke sev- 
eral records. I was at DePauw for 
about a month this year and I got 
called in for an interview very sud- 


denly. A few things just happen to 
line up right-and I made the move,” 
said Smith. 

Even though Smith has been 
with the team for a short period 
of time, he has integrated himself 
with the swimmers right away. 
Their practices began on Sept. 24 
and have had several since then. 

“So far I think he’s a really good 
coach. He definitely knows what 
he’s talking about,” said sopho- 
more Shayna King. “I’ve been 
able to tell that just from the meet- 
ings I’ve had with him.” 

“T have great respect for coach 
as a swimmer. He swam at Ken- 
yon, which is a well-known swim 
school, and my understanding 
is that he did well there both as a 
swimmer and a leader,” said Junior 
Hillary Palmer. “Every Wednes- 
day we do a team bonding activ- 
ity, for example we went to 1,000 
steps and afterwards Smith ate din- 
ner with us.” 

Palmer also believes in the 
knowledge of her new coach and 
his expertise. 

“He’s very knowledgeable of 
new techniques and drills that will 
make us all faster. He also lays a 
heavy emphasis on kicking which 
is a great area to focus practice 
around,” said Palmer. 

The swim team finished the 
2011-2012 season fifth in the 
Landmark Conference and Smith 
sees this as a goal that is fully at- 
tainable, if not better. 

“Basically our strengths lie in 
the closeness of the team. It is a 
small team by swimming stan- 
dards. We have 15 girls on our 
roster. So far they’ve been great. 
They are fully attentive and want 
to get better,” said Smith, “I can 
see us being around fourth or fifth 
again this season, but I can also see 
them surprising me and finishing 
third in conference.” 

Smith believes that the team will 
depend on a few of the upper class- 
men to carry the team. 

“We don’t have any seniors right 
now. We have two juniors right 
now, Falon Snyder and Hillary 
Palmer who I want both of them 
to step up and lead. They are doing 
a good job right now with that,” 
said Smith. “We have a few young 
women that can help as well. There 
is Christine Whiteman and Raegyn 





Taylor, just to name a few, that can 
help us out as well.” 

Palmer believes, not only will 
the team do well, but coach will 
bring them closer together and 
sharpen their skills. 

“T expect individualized practic- 
es for sprinters, mid-distance, and 
distance swimmers. Coach seems 
to be aware of the needs of swim- 
mers who do stroke, other than 
freestyle,” said Palmer. “The team 
will bond well under his supervi- 
sion because he’s always focusing 
on how we interact with each other 
during practice and after.” 

King believes that the team 
can compete at a high level de- 
spite having a smaller number 
of swimmers. 

“This year I think that we'll all 
really improve our technique and 
drop a lot of time. Despite our low- 
er roster numbers, I think that he’ll 
lead us to a record to at least match 
last: years,” said King. “I think a 
lot of teams will underestimate 
us and we'll take a lot of them 
by surprise.” 

Smith has several plans for the 
future as well as building the pro- 
gram as time goes on. 

“We plan on bringing in more 
women to build a bigger ros- 
ter. Ideally a roster is around 25 
women. So we will try to recruit 
to build up to that during recruiting 
this year. Long term goals would 
be to win the conference title, 
which I think is very possible 
and to qualify our women for the 
NCAA championship meet at 
the end of the year. I think the 
demographics for Juniata and 
for women’s swimming, I think 
the program can go places and 
become nationally —_ ranked,” 
said Smith. 

Smith’s message about the fu- 
ture goals seemed to have reached 
his team. King believes the team 
can grow and become well-known 
around the swimming world. 

“Long-term, I expect him to re- 
ally build up and expand the pro- 
gram to the point where Juniata 
women’s swimming will be way 
better known,” said King. 

The swim team’s first meet will 
be Oct.19 at home in the Ken- 
nedy Sports and Recreation Cen- 
ter against Mansfield University 
at 6:30 p.m. 
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Juniata women’s soccer got off 
to a fiery start this season with a 
6-0-1 record. ; 

Winning six of the seven open- 
ing games, the Juniata Women’s 
Soccer team began the season with 
their greatest start in program his- 
tory. The team looks to build on 
this foundation and keep working 
towards their final goal of winning 
a Landmark Conference title. 

A combination of many dif- 
ferent factors came together to 
help the team get off to this hot 
start. Among these factors was 
the off-season work put in this 
summer. “This year the team 
came in, and we were in the best 
shape of our lives,” said senior 
defender Katie Keating. 

The team was far ahead of the 
competitors coming into the sea- 
son. Keating said, “We were ahead 
of where we would normally be 
at the beginning of the season. 
We played through the summer 
and stayed in shape. Normally we 
would only just be getting started 
in the fall.” 

Senior forward Sydney Masters 
had similar thoughts. She said, 
“We are physically superior going 
into the season because of our off- 
season work.” 

When asked about off-season 
work, Head Coach Scott McK- 
enzie talked about how big of an 
impact the trip to Europe had on 
the early success of the team. He 
said, “They knew they had to be fit 
before the trip so they stayed fit for 
the early part of the summer. They 
decided how great it was to be fit 
and to be active during the trip so 
they stayed fit after the trip.” 

The trip gave the team a leg 
up on the competition. “The trip 
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Sophomore Lauren Liacouras and junior Paula Pryor celebrate with fellow junior Rose Lucidi after her overtime goal. 


gave them a chance to work. So 
we hit preseason two weeks ahead 
of everyone else in our quality of 
play and our readiness to play,” 
McKenzie said. 

When asked further more about 
off-season work and how the trip 
to Europe affected the team Mas- 
ters and Keating both agreed that 
it helped the team to come closer 
and more cohesive. “The trip 
brought the sophomores and se- 
niors together more. We became 
a lot closer as friends and a team,” 
Masters said. 

Looking at this impressive start 
to the 2012 season one of the 
greatest strengths of the team that 


Was unanimously agreed on was 
the team’s defense. “Our strong 
defense is our best attribute,” 
Masters said. 

McKenzie agreed saying, “De- 
fense is an attitude. You can ma- 
nipulate X’s and O’s to create an 
attack, but defending is all about 
attitude, heart and soul.” 

McKenzie believes that all his 
players possess this defensive 
drive. “Every one of our 11 play- 
ers on the field and every one of 
our 26 players on the roster be- 
lieves in defending. That’s the 
way we feel we can get an edge 
up in every game. From a team 
perspective we’re not going let the 


other team score,” McKenzie said. 

For every strength, however, 
there are obstacles that must be 
overcome. One of the major obsta- 
cles that the team faces is dealing 
with adversity. “How we bounce 
back from loses and how we deal 
with disappointment is very im- 
portant to how far this team will 
go,” McKenzie said. 

Keating said, “The team has a 
willingness to bounce back when 
faced with adversity. We all want 
to win.” 

Masters’ felt that the team’s 
greatest obstacle was something 
different. She said, “Conference 
games are the biggest obstacle we 


Off-season conditioning along with a focus a defense leads to early success 


have right now. We have to put ev- 
erything into these games. There 
isn’t an option if we want to keep 
going. If we crack under pressure 
that will be our biggest weakness.” 

When asked about leader- 
ship on the team McKenzie im- 
mediately brought up the senior 

leadership of Keating and Mas- 
ters. “The two seniors have really 
made it their mission this year to 
show their teammates what a 
precious experience it is being 
on the team.” 

He also talked about how much 
they have stepped up this year. 
“They’re really ending their ca- 
reers on a high note with their 
quality of play and their commit- 
ment to the team. They’re really 
providing a great example to the 
entire team,” McKenzie said. 

The team knows what it has to 
do to keep winning. Keating said, 
“We have to keep healthy and keep 
doing the right things on and off 
the field.” 

Masters stated, “We have con- 
fidence, urge, and now we have 
the taste of winning. So hopefully 
from there we can keep winning.” 

McKenzie said, “The team 
has to keep working hard. We 
have the hunger to win now we 
need to keep after it. We need to 

digest the wins and _ losses. 
Complacency is a killer. We 

have to bring our lunch pail to 
work every day and get to it.” 

With all this being said the road 
ahead for the Women’s Soccer 
team looks bright. With a will- 
ingness to work hard and a get 
after it attitude they have built a 


‘strong foundation early. Now it is 


time to see if the work has paid 
off and the team can build off its 
foundations to earn a Landmark 
Conference Title. 





New SID excited to be a part of DIII culture 
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you'll see people stating the game, 
people doing video, that’s us.” 
Jones said, “ You go to a basketball 
game, there’s press row, you’ll see 
the people that are writing down in 
the book and are on the computer, 
that’s us.” 

“It’s hard in her position be- 
cause Pete had been here for years 
and years,” said Masterson. 

“The transition has actually 
been pretty seamless,” said Cur- 
ley. “In time I think she’ll have 
a chance to establish herself and 
set the course for-where she sees 
our department going in terms of 
public relations.” 

Jones, however, feels the 
department is already on the 
right track. “I think the institu- 
tion speaks for itself. I think 
the student athletes’ charac- 
ter speaks for themselves and 
the respect that is shown to 
the programs here is outstand- 
ing. All I can do is try to make 
it a little more visible to 
the region.” 

Her current focus is to show 
the media and prospective 
students the quality of Juniata 
athletics. 

“She wants to start accumu- 
lating periodicals so she can 
keep track of every time we’re 
mentioned in the Huntingdon 
newspapers,” said junior sports in- 
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Jennifer Jones is Juniata College’s new Director of Sports Information. 
She can be found in her office inside Kennedy Sports Center. Jones left 
Division | Fresno State University to join the Juniata Athletic Department. 


formation assistant Nicole Marks. 

“T think getting the name out 
there more so people can see it 
is a beautiful place,” said Jones. 
“These are great coaches, these 
are competitive programs, you 
have a chance to be competitive 
here at a competitive institution.” 

Jones recommends _ students 
who love sports consider work- 


ing in sports information. “T 
think not a lot of people know 
about it and maybe if 
they did they'd be more 
interested in it,’ she said. “No 
other job are you going to able 
to be courtside for almost 
every single game, or in 
the press box with the best 
seats in the house.” 
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Field Hockey team in pursuit of Landmark Conference title 
After a slow start Eagles adjust to the turf and begin to gain a head of steam as season continues 


By Justin CLAPPER 


Although having a young team 
this year, Juniata College field 
hockey still has its sights set on 
winning the conference and hopes 
of going even further. They were 
picked in the preseason polls to 
finish second in the conference, so 
winning the conference is within 
their grasp. 

“T feel pretty confident that we 
should make another strong run 
at a conference championship and 
have the opportunity to win an- 
other championship,” said Head 
Coach Caroline Gillich. 

“T think we have a lot of poten- 
tial. We’re a really young team this 
year. That hasn’t happened for like 
four years,” said senior goalkeeper 
Janelle Howard. “We’re a strong 
young team. The girls that came 
in are playing very well; most of 
them are starting. We still have a 
lot to learn, but I think we can get 
to where we need to be.” 

Each year brings a new team 
with a new dynamic, but it can 
be easy to compare yourself to 
older teams. 

“We try not to ever really com- 
pare, so I would just say that we 
feel this team definitely came in 
as a very young team. Having lost 
not just twelve players, but twelve 
brains makes you realize that 
sometimes you don’t realize how 
much you new until they’re gone,” 
said Gillich. 

“Last year’s team started off 
really strong then we taper. Our 
record got worse and worse,” 
said senior midfielder Caroline 
Phillips. “This year we’ve start- 
ed steady, we’re at five hundred 
right now, and we’re going up. 
We have most of our hard games 
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Junior Morgan Slovin fights for the ball in the field hockey game on Saturday, September 29th. They went on to 
shut-out Goucher Collge 7-0. The game included goals by sophomore Kortney Showers (3), junior Emma Dahmus 


(1), senior Caroline Phillips (2) and freshman Allison Groft (1). Next the Eagles travel to play Catholic on Oct. 13. 


under our belt.” 

Phillips also realizes a big dif- 
ference in this year’s team, “I 
think that it’s the opposite [from 
last year]. We can only get bet- 
ter from here. We’re not going 
to get worse.” 

The team had a somewhat rough 
start to the season, but have caught 
on quickly and have been playing 
very well recently. 

“Our entire forward line last 
year were seniors and they’re all 
gone. Everyone’s basically start- 
ing again from freshman status. 
Even the juniors, they haven’t had 


a full year of varsity playing ex- 
perience under their belts. I think 
that’s purely where it came from,” 
said Phillips. 

“Tn the beginning it was jitters 
and not knowing how to play with 
each other. We’ve been playing so 
much together now, and we’ve had 
some better games the past couple 
times,” said Howard. 

“T didn’t have a lineup prior to 
the season,” said Gillich. “I had 
no idea where people were going 
to be.” 

For a while, the team could 
not win at home on the new turf. 


However, the finally got the first 
win on Goodman Field against 
Wilkes University in a dominating 
5-1 performance. They have now 
won multiple games at home this 
year. The turf is a big adjustment 
for the team this year, but they are 
used to playing on it at most of 
the other schools. 

“Tt does nothing but help us. 
We're able to practice technically 
and tactically; all those things we 
want to be able to do in a game. 
That was difficult for us to do on 
grass,” said Gillich. “Often times 
we’d come inside to the gym to 


work on a faster surface.” 

Phillips had somewhat of a dif- 
ferent view on the turf. “At first I 
was thinking that it hurt us because 
we didn’t win a game on it for a 
long time, but I think it’s going to 
make us better because we’re used 
to it now,” said Phillips. 

Although feeling it was poten- 
tially troublesome in the beginning 
of the year, the players are start- 
ing to see the advantages. “It has 
refined our skills. It lets us really 
open up,” said Phillips. 

The team is in pretty good 
standing within the conference at 
this point. To continue to win and 
become a better team overall, they 
need to keep focus and build up the 
team chemistry. 

“We just have to focus more 
I think. We have so much fun 
with each other, and we’re 
so close, that we just kind of 
lose sight of the hockey aspect 
of it,” said Phillips. 

As for the team’s hopes and 
goals for the remainder of the sea- 
son, they are dead set on a confer- 
ence title and much more. 

“We definitely want to make it 
to landmarks and hopefully win,” 
said Phillips. “NCAAs are always 
a reachable goal for us. I think at 
this point we just need to make the 
most of the season and get as far as 
we possibly can.” 

“Finishing top four in our con- 
ference is the first step for us,’ said 
Gillich. “We just won our first 
conference play game, so that was 
the first step there as well.. just fo- 
cusing on each game, pulling out 
a win in each game, making it to 
the top four in the conference, and 
then having a chance to compete 
in the conference tournament for a 
conference championship.” 





Men’s and women’s cross country work towards improvement 
Woods and Alter lead Eagles into post-season stretch with high expectations 


By BREANNE HILEMAN 


The men’s and women’s cross 
country teams hope to use their 
small numbers to achieve large 
victories before the season is over. 

Both of Juniata’s cross coun- 
try teams had a successful start 
to their season. The teams set 
goals for themselves and hope to 

reach them before the season 
is complete. 

Nate Alter, a junior on the men’s 
cross country team said: “TI think 
every season our goal is to win the 
conference and become a top 10 
team in the region. It has not hap- 
pened since I have been here, but 
hopefully this is the year. I think 
that if we all click on the same day 
we can do it.” 

Ryan Trexler, a senior on the 
men’s cross country team said, 
“We want to beat Susquehanna 
and Moravian. We think that if we 
keep improving each week we can 
beat both of them and hopefully 
have a good chance at winning 
the conference.” 

“Our goal is to win the con- 
ference meet and we are defi- 
nitely on the right track but we 
have to ‘keep working hard at it 
at every practice and every meet 
to get better,” Caroline Morgan, 
a senior on the women’s cross 
country team said regarding her 
team as whole. 

“As a team we have a very good 


chance of possibly winning our 
landmark conference champion- 
ship. We are all trying to stay posi- 
tive and keep our groups together 
while pushing them forward,” said 
Katrina Woods, a junior on the 
women’s cross country team. 

Woods said, “We have always 
had a rivalry with Susquehanna. 
This year Scranton and Susque- 
hanna will be the two teams that 
we will have to worry about. 
They will be the people we will 
try to take first from.” 

Both teams have potential for 
the end of this season as well as 
following seasons. 

Morgan said, “We are already 
starting to see improvements. 
Freshman year the runners are 
getting used to the mileage 
because it’s a lot more miles 
than you run in high school. 
That is an adjustment period 
but by sophomore year you 
start to see their improvement. If 
their training goes well and there 
areno obstacles like injuries, then 
the freshmen should continue 
to improve.” 

“A lot of our freshmen have 
made many beneficial improve- 
ments and I’m seeing them, which 
is why we have such a good 
chance with such a small team,” 
Woods said. 

Morgan said, “We have one 
freshman, Jecenia Duran as well 
as two sophomores that have made 


improvements, Alyssa Cousins 
and Haley Schneider, and they are 
definitely doing pretty well.” 

“Our team is really young. There 
are a lot of new faces this year, we 
have five new freshman guys and 
that is a big difference,” Alter said. 


G ¢ Our goal is to win 
the conference 
meet and we are 
definitely on the 
right track but 
we have to keep 
working hard at it 
at every practice 
and every meet to 
get better. 9 9 


-Caroline Morgan 


“We have a few sophomores and 
a few freshmen that are definitely 
going to be huge contributors even 
this year as well as next year. RJ 
Bodgan has been racing really well 
this year,” Trexler said. 

Head Coach Jon Cutright pre- 
pares both teams months before 


the season begins by providing the 
runners with workouts throughout 
the summer. 

“This summer he organized our 
summer workouts a little differ- 
ently because we had a time trial 
every week and you had to report 
back to him what that time was. 
For me that definitely helped be- 
cause it forced me to run and to 
run the specific time that he told 
me. It did not let people slack off,” 
Morgan said. 

“Our team came back in bet- 
ter shape than the previous year. 
It was obvious that everyone ran 
over the summer,” Morgan said. 

The runners have a short pre- 
season with many practices 
throughout the week to prepare 
them for their meets. ~ 

Trexler said, “Preseason we 
meet about five days before we 
come back to school and we have 
a bunch of different workouts that 
we do. We usually have a time trial 
so coach can gauge where we are 
at.” 2 

Running can be very time con- 
suming for both the men’s and 
women’s cross country teams. 
Trexler said, “It is definitely 
hard to figure out how to balance 
them both, especially at this point 
in the season.” 

Trexler said, “We have two or 
three morning runs and our normal 
practice at five. It is tough to get 
to a lot of sleep, but you have to 


find a balance. You should have a 
good day of school work followed 
by some running and get a good 
night’s rest.” 

Both teams have continued to 
improve throughout the season, 
hopefully moving them a step 
closer to their conference and re- 
gional goals. Trexler said, “I PRed 
in the 8k at Lebanon Valley Col- 
lege about a month ago and since 
then I have been running pretty 
well but I definitely want to keep 
improving each week.” 

“As far as the team, I think 
that if we keep improving on do- 
ing the little things like icing, 
stretching, rolling out, and getting 
sleep, I definitely think we will 
start dropping our times especially 
as the season goes on,” Trexler 
said. 

Woods hopes to see some sup- 
port at their next meet. “This year 
we host the Landmark Conference 
Championship and we really want 
to have a large crowd because the 
chances of us doing it again, hav- 
ing a lot of home meets, is not 
often,” said Woods. 

The Juniata College men’s and 
women’s cross country teams 
will finish their season with the 
Landmark Conference Cham- 
pionship. at Big Spring High 

School on October 27, 2012 fol- 
lowed by the NCAA Mid-East Re- 
gionals hosted by Dickenson Col- 
lege on November 10, 2012. 
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DUSPURIGHIONE! 


So another year at JC un- 
derway and with it another 
year of The Juniatian. Dur- 
ing this year I’ll be occupy- 
ing the back page; for those 
of you who don’t know me 
I’m Kunal Atit, a freshman, 
with a POE in Biology and 
Economics, or for the upper- 
classman, “one of those.” 


I thought for the second 
article of this column I’d talk 
about the freshman 15: not 
the kind that makes people 
back home wonder whether 
you went off to college or 
started a flourishing career 
as a competitive eater when 
you come back for summer 
break, but rather just 15 ob- 
servations by a green fresh- 
man about the hallowed 
Blue and Gold. 








Freshman Fifteen. ... 


1. Baker food: You know you are getting your money’s worth when you don’t 
feel like eating for the rest of the day (or ever again) after breakfast. 

2. Doing homework at East. ... Jokes. 

3. No heat in Freshman dorms: builds character. 

4. Celebrating Labor Day! (Not a thing at Juniata.) 

5. Open water bottles magically turn into alcohol on weekend nights. 

6. PACS Major is synonymous with “hippie.” 

7. Don’t leave your dorm in the middle of the night in your boxers without your 
gold card (A story for an article on another day). 

8. Organic Chemistry: if you haven’t sold your soul to it, you are not doing it 
right. 

9. Lesher the virgin vault (except on Saturday night) 

10. Don’t call a girl on campus “the angel.” , 

11. Huntingdon weather has more mood swings than the girl you took home last 
night. 

12. No one finds that stupid column on the back page of the Juniatian funny. 

13. Juniata students don’t cross the street, we “YOLO.” 

14. Nagengast: Go hard or go home. | 

15. The freshman 15 is a myth... It’s the freshman 30 (Ermagerd Ice Cream). 















Morning After Horoscopes: 
Foreseen by local prophet Miya Williams 


Nomarks: You wokeup withoutasinglemark this Sunday. 
Your weekend was pretty tame. Well, at least that’s what you 
think. Someone will notice that tramp stamp that you for- 
got about, and point it out to you. A shock is in your future. 


= 


Drawings: This morning you saw your face was cov- 
ered in drawings. Your friends decided you were a bet- 
ter canvas than any old piece of paper. You'll try scrub- 
bing it off, but itll be no use. Totally embarrassed 
and scrubbed to the bone, a red face is in your future. 


Bruises: You came out from last night with bruises. Not 
just from some bump into the door either. Rumor has it 
you were found climbing the roof of BAC yelling, “come 
and get me Kep.” You're in a heap of trouble, but every- 
one thought it was awesome! Mad props are in your future. 








By Mou. Exnrcoop 
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Tuition freeze = pe shattered by z admin > 


Prominent administrators address rumors and clarify the reasons for increasing costs 


By Haury SCHNEIDER 


Despite rumors of an impending 
tuition freeze at Juniata, members 
of the financial department say that 
they have no plans to change the 
tuition system and were unaware 
that some Juniata students believe 
this may happen in the near future. 

Robert Yelnosky, vice president 
for finance and operations, said 
that his office has never considered 
the possibilities of a tuition freeze. 

“We’ve never discussed such 
a thing,” said Yelnosky. “I’m 
not sure where these rumors are 
coming from, but the pricing mod- 
el for education is certainly getting 
a lot of attention.” 

Regardless of fluctuating costs 
in operating the College, freezing 
tuition would allow students to pay 
a set tuition price for all four years. 
The main reason a tuition freeze 
is not considered a viable option 
right now is the cost of running the 
College. 

“Student income is our num- 
ber one source of revenue, like 
89 percent of our revenue,” 
said Yelnosky. 

The College depends on tuition 
and room and board payments to 
keep up with maintenance and 
residence halls. Tuition is also used 
for salaries for those who work 
at Juniata and new projects or 
renovations. Yelnosky does not see 
a way to keep up with these costs if 
students’ tuitions are frozen. 

“T can’t think of a scenario 
where we could balance the bud- 
get under that, so we would have to 





By CaitLiIn McCann 





At Juniata, professors have a 
large amount of leeway in terms of 
how they grade their students. As 
such, professors employ many dif- 
ferent grading methods and utilize 
their freedom to experiment with 
grading policies. 

Peter Goldstein, the John 
Downey Benedict professor of 
English, utilizes a grading sys- 
tem not used by the majority 
of professors. 

Professor Goldstein allows his 
students a certain amount of in- 
put into their grades by letting 
them place a certain percentage of 
their grade into a category of their 
choosing. 

“Tn a number of my classes only 
85 percent of the grade is on fixed 
items,” said Goldstein. “The stu- 
dents are allowed to allocate the 
remaining 15 percent to various 
options of their own choosing.” 
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either cut programs or cut staff and 
benefits in order to make that hap- 
pen,” said Yelnosky. “We would 
have to do something to reduce our 
cost structure and salary increases 
have been pretty small in the last 
few years. Departmental budgets 
haven’t increased significantly, so 
T’m not sure where we would find 
ways to reduce our spending with- 
out having a negative impact on 
student outcomes and the services 


An Ais an Ais an A, or is it really? 
Professors show variety in grading JC a 


“That allows students to some 
degree to play to their strengths,” 
Goldstein said. “The only catch is 
that they have'to do that at the be- 
ginning of the semester.” 

Freshman Kirstin McKenzie is 
in favor of Goldstein’s methods. 

“T think that it is a good idea, 
as it would allow students to fo- 
cus on what they are good at,” 
said McKenzie. 

“Students are different, and 
some people are better at one thing 
and some people are better at an- 
other thing,” said Goldstein. “I 
wanted to allow some flexibility.” 

This notion seems to be popular 
among students, like sophomore 
Phoebe Farr. 

“For students who are not as 
good at taking tests or writing pa- 
pers, it allows them to place more 
weight on their strengths,” said 
Farr. 

Sophomore Leah Jans also sup- 
ports the idea. 
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we provide the students.” 

“T think that everyone would 
like tuition to be frozen,” said John 
Hille, executive vice president of 
enrollment. “If we could afford to 
do it that would be wonderful. But 
there are very few colleges that 
have been able to do that.” 

One argument for a tuition 
freeze is that the College could 
accept more students so they could 
charge each student less money. 





think it is a good idea, and can 
ultimately allow students to do bet- 
ter in class,” said Jans, 

Russell Shelley, the Elma Stine 
Heckler professor of music, has an 
interesting idea on how he believes 
the grading system should work. 

“T want grades to differentiate 
between students,” said Shelley. 
“Tf two students received A’s, but 
Student 1 learned all the material 
on their own and Student 2 came 
in everyday for help from the pro- 
fessor and had a tutor, then their 
grades should reflect that.” 

Shelley believes that in an 
ideal situation, grades should be 
based on a number as well as 
a letter grade. 

“For example, Student 1 might 
receive an Al0 while Student 2 
might receive an A3. This would 
reflect to future employers and 


graduate schools the degree to 


> see GRADING page 5 
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With tuition freeze, students only have to pay the tuition they agreed to when they were accepted to college 


regardless of the increase of tuition fees during their enrollment. 


However, Hille said that this is 
not a realistic option for Juniata 
right now. 

“There is a maximum of 200 
students who can be in an OChem 
[Organic Chemistry] course. We’re 
basically at that. For us to increase 
chemistry and biology students, 
we would have to build addi- 
tional laboratories, which would 
cost more money,” said Hille. “So 
whatever you might get by having 


The “New York Times” reader- 
ship program on campus was cut 
this year due to a budget deficit. 
The money the school saved by 
cutting the program has been re- 
directed into osteopathic manipu- 
lative therapy (or OMT), which is 
now offered at the Juniata College 
Health and Wellness Center. 

It was through the “New York 
Times” readership program that 
free copies of the “New York 
Times” were available throughout 
campus for students, faculty and 
visitors. 

The ultimate reason for elimi- 
nating the readership program 
was a lack of money in the budget 
to pay for it, according to Dean of 
Students Kris Clarkson. 

“The program began when Dan 
Cook-Huffman (assistant dean of 
students) and Jim Tuten (associate 
professor of history) approached 
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New York Times’ funds gone 
Osteopathic manipulative therapy added 
By JM Dupensky 


more students would be offset by 
the cost of having more laborato- 
ries and more professors to lead the 
sections.” 

Although those in charge of 
Juniata’s budget see no reason to 
consider a tuition freeze at this 
time, there are students who think 
it would be a good idea. 

“A tuition freeze is exactly what 
Juniata needs to keep the focus 
of every student here on learning 
rather than worrying about getting 
new loans each year,” said senior 
Ari Pollard. 

For junior Raymond Starmack, 
a tuition freeze would be a way 
to ensure that he can continue to 
study at Juniata. 

“T think it’s a good idea because 
that’s the amount of money you’re 
agreeing to pay when you come 
here, and it’s based off of what you 
can pay,” said Starmack. 

Starmack said that his experi- 
ence with Juniata’s tuition has not 
been good. 

“They increased my tuition be- 
cause my dad was taking money 
out of his 401k account to pay 
for tuition for me and my sister,” 
said Starmack. “They give you a 
one-year pass for that and on the 
second year he did it, I guess they 
saw it as income, taking it out of 
his account, and it bumped us up 
an income bracket. They knocked 
my financial aid for that.” 

Starmack has struggled meeting 
the new tuition requirements. He 
believes there are other students 


> see TUITION page 3 





the Provost’s Office with the re- 
quest to begin a “New York Times” 
readership on campus,” said Clark- 
son. “And the Provost paid for it. 
But each and every year we’ve had 
the readership program, the cost of 
the program went up. Eventually 
the Provost transferred the cost to 
the Dean of Students office.” 

According to Clarkson, the al- 
lotted budget for the readership 
program for this fiscal year was set 
at $7860, but the actual cost for the 
program was $12,700.10, which 
left a $4840.10 deficit. 

“Last year I submitted a budget 
that said the program has to be 
funded at this level,” said Clark- 
son. “And unless we got the in- 
crease, we could not continue to 
pay for it, and we’d have to cancel 
it. In the end we had to cancel it.” 

Eliminating the “New York 
Times” readership program left an 


> see NEW YORK TIMES page 7 
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2 News & FEATURES 


By Lour Nicu 


Juniata College has been 
strengthening efforts to combat 
sexual harassment on campus. 
This is due to Title [X, a law passed 
in 1972 to ensure gender equity in 
education. 

Though Title IX is most com- 
monly known for. promoting gen- 
der equity in athletic programs, 
Title IX applies to every facet of 
education, from student employ- 
ment to how the administration 
deals with sexual harassment, ac- 
cording to Assistant Dean of Stu- 
dents Dan Cook-Huffiman. 

“Tn the broadest sense, Title IX 
is a civil rights legislation. While 
most people think of it typically as 
a way to address gender equity in 
athletics, in fact it’s much broader 
than that, and includes very impor- 
tant concepts like everyone should 
be free of discrimination, or bias, 
or acts of aggression, or harass- 
ment based on their gender,” said 
Cook-Huffiman. 


Cook-Huffman is closely in- 
volved with Title IX because of his 
role in enacting Juniata College’s 
policies. According to Cook-Huff- 
man, Juniata College has complied 
with Title IX since it was written. 

“We have been subject to Title 
IX since it began. It came about 
at a time where there was a lot of 
upheaval and a lot of focus from 
society on gender equity issues,” 
said Cook-Huffiman. 

However, more changes have 
occurred recently through a mes- 
sage dubbed the ‘Dear Colleague’ 
letter, according to Human Re- 
sources Director Gail Ulrich. 

“Last April, April of 2011, there 
was a letter issued by the Office 
of Civil Rights that’s become 
known as the ‘Dear Colleague’ 
letter. The ‘Dear Colleague’ letter 
has strengthened parts, reinforced 
parts of Title CX that deal with 
sexual misconduct in the academic 
environment,” said Ulrich. 

The ‘Dear Colleague’  let- 
ter came about to address how 
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exactly schools are to handle 
sexual harassment. 

“Tt was the result of an investi- 
gation at the University of Notre 
Dame, where there were women 
students who had filed a complaint 
that their allegations of being sexu- 
ally harassed had not been proper- 
ly investigated. And so the Office 
of Civil Rights in the Department 
of Education launched an investi- 
gation at the University of Notre 
Dame, and from that was the result 
of the Dear Colleague letter,” said. 
Cook-Huffiman. 

According to Cook-Huffman, 
neither Title IX nor the ‘Dear Col- 


league’ letter has made a signifi- 


cant change in Juniata College’s 
policies. Instead, it had a strong 
effect on how these policies are 
carried out. . 

“T would say that we haven’t 
had much change in policy, but 
we clearly have modified some 
of our practice. Interestingly, Ju- 
niata has been pretty progressive 
about these kinds of matters any- 
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Follow through for sexual misconduct incidents 


‘Dear Colleague’ letter brings to light severity of allegations of harassment and assault 


way, and many of the suggestions 
that the ‘Dear Colleague’ letter 
had, we were already doing. But 
we have tried to renew our focus, 
and bring more attention to issues 
of sexual harassment and sexual 
assault on campus,” said Cook- 
Huffman. “We have increased 
the educational component of it, 
making sure that all students are 
exposed to the policies and guide- 
lines around those issues. Also, 
there is now a much more rigorous 
investigation process.” 

Notably, all students in Juniata’s 
College Writing Seminar, or CWS, 
class are required to learn about 
Title IX and sexual harassment. 

“The Office of Civil Rights is 
saying that colleges and universi- 
ties have a responsibility to try to 
change the culture as well, not just 
catch perpetrators, which is impor- 
tant and which we will do, but in 


absence of knowing who they are, ~ 


instead of doing nothing, which 
often would be the case in the past, 
we have to step up our educational 


efforts,” said Cook-Huffman. 

Sheridan Doan, a freshman, 
shared what he learned in CWS 
class. 

“In CWS class, we got a sheet 
about what Title IX was, and so we 
discussed what’s considered rape, 
and who you can talk to if such a 
situation has arisen,” said Doan. 
“We discussed what we could do if 
we felt insecure, and stuff like that. 
I didn’t know much about Title IX, 
so everything that I learned was 
beneficial to me.” 

Changes in how the College 
deals with sexual misconduct 
means that it is now easier for 
people to be found guilty of sexual 
harassment. 

“Because the standard of evi- 
dence was changed, preponder- 
ance of evidence is the standard 
used to determine whether an 
individual is guilty of sexual mis- 
conduct, so that language had to 
change in our policies relating to 
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Obama seeks a second term as the nation’s leader 


Commander-in-Chief highlights plans for economy and healthca 


By Zacw LEMON 


As election day approaches, 
President Obama is busy cam- 
paigning, seeking a second term 
as our nation’s leader. Among the 
most important issues for Presi- 
dent Obama’s college student sup- 
porters are his plans for the econo- 
my and healthcare. 

Alex Dean, a sophomore with 
a POE in politics, plans to vote 
for Obama. “I definitely like his 
honesty and his consistency that 
he’s had in the past,” said Dean of 
Obama’s plans for the economy. 

Dan Phillips, another sopho- 
more with a POE in psychology, 
is a registered Democrat who also 
plans to vote for Obama. He thinks 
that Obama’s plans for tax reform 
make sense. 

“My parents were in the above 
$200,000 range per household, 
and they’re fine paying higher tax- 
es. They can afford that. I’m pretty 
sure people who make millions of 
dollars and businesses can afford 
that as well,” said Phillips. 

Tan Darby, a senior with a psy- 
chology POE is an Obama sup- 
porter whose main priority was the 
health care system. He had shad- 
owed in the medical profession 
while studying in Spain, and had 
first-hand experience looking at 
the workings of another country’s 
health care system. 

“T personally am a proponent of 
socialized medicine. I don’t think 
his health care plan is an end-all, 
but I think it’s a step in the right 
direction,” said Darby. 

Many students claimed that 
having a generally liberal world- 
view was a reason they would vote 
for Obama. They identified with 
the message of the Democratic 
party more than with Obama’s 
specific ideas or platforms. One 
such student was Katie Keating, 
a senior with a POE in business 
management. 

Keating cited this as her reason 
for voting for Obama. “I agree 
with a lot of things Democrats 
stand for, and am not so conserva- 
tive,” said Keating. 

While Obama has strong sup- 
port from some students, there 





seems to be a lack of energy in 
this election among young voters 
across the board. 

“They are not as enthralled by 
Barrack Obama as they were four 
years ago. They are not thrilled by 
Mitt Romney,” said Dennis Plane, 
associate professor of politics. 
Some think President Obama’s 
performance during the first presi- 


dential debate slowed him down. 

“T feel like he was just miss- 
ing the energy that he had in the 
past debates,” said Dean. “He just 
seemed preoccupied.” Plane con- 
firmed this perception. 

“Romney clearly did better than 
Obama. Romney seemed more en- 
ergized, he seemed more ready. He 
seemed presidential and Obama 
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Obama attempts to win the public’s vote in the 2012 presidential elections held on Nov. 6 against former MA 
governor Mitt Romney. Among issues debated are the healthcare system and improvements to the economy. 


seemed a little distracted and a 
little off his game,” said Plane. 
Plane believes that Obama was 
given chances to criticize Romney 
during the debate, but did not take 
those opportunities. 

“Specifically he needed to look 
at the camera more, not look at his 
notes, he needed to project an air 
of confidence, and he needed to at- 


re in campaign 
tack Romney when he had softball 
pitches. When you get a softball 
pitch, you need to swing it out of 
the park. You know, when Rom- 
ney says ‘I want to fire Big Bird’ 
Obama needs to say ‘How dare 
you attack Big Bird?’” Plane said. 
Plane acknowledged the challeng- 
es involved with the debate for- - 
mat, but thought that Obama still 
seemed less appealing than Mitt 
Romney. 

“Tt was also a very heady de- 
bate. They’re talking all about the 
intricacies of Dodd Frank and all 
these other policies and bills,” said 
Plane, “so the average American 
isn’t paying that much attention to 
the actual content.” But this comes 
as no surprise to Plane. 

“The public claims they want to 
vote for the best candidate based 
on the issues, but the research 
shows that the issues make a lot 
less difference than things like per- 
sonality and presentation and other 
things,” he said. Dean also claimed 
that students as a specific voting 
bloc appeared to not be very up-to- 
date on political issues. 

“Unfortunately, I think that most 
students here aren’t as informed as 
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Local businesses rely on four credit course run by students involving technol 


By Matt E tas 


Businesses seeking solutions 
to their problems are turning to 
students in Innovations for Indus- 
try, or I4], a four credit course of- 
fered to juniors and seniors in the 
IT department. Students collabo- 
rate with team members, interact 
with business clients and develop 
original solutions that involve 


ingenuity and technological 
innovation. 
“The course is fully run by stu- 


dents and requires a lot of respon- 
sibility,” said William Thomas, 
professor of information technol- 
ogy and computer science and pro- 
fessor of I4I. “Students embrace 
the responsibility and run with 
it as their contributions demon- 
strate.” 

Thomas points to the Tax and 
Trade Bureau as one project that 
captivated him. The Tax and Trade 
Bureau project required students to 
create a secure server test environ- 
ment so they could test their sys- 
tems on a separate server. It was 
challenging due to the remote loca- 
tion. Students were forced to per- 
form all operations solely through 
the use of technology. 

The Innovations for Industry 
class is a requirement for all IT stu- 
dents. Recently it was opened up 
to all students at Juniata. Of the 18 
students currently enrolled in I4I, 
five do not have a POE in Informa- 
tion Technology. 

Students take three semesters of 
I4I, starting in the second semes- 
ter of junior year, with the goal of 
becoming a project manager their 
senior year. Juniors are required to 
take three credits of project man- 
agement and one credit of I4I, 
while seniors take four credits of 
14] in both the fall and spring se- 
mesters. “Upper level students will 
pick their own project and proj- 





ect team,” said Thomas. “From 
there, first year students will be 
divvied out and projects will 
be underway.” 

Each semester, project teams 
tackle demands from four busi- 
nesses. This semester, the 18 
students in I4I are responding to 
demands from Quinn Analytics, 
Mutual Benefit Group, comScore 
and Kooman and Associates. “The 
biggest thing we look for is a 
business that wants to mentor the 
students,” said Thomas. “Since 
we don’t charge for the I4I expe- 
rience, we want to make sure the 
businesses are willing to help our 
students learn. We try to work with 
businesses in remote locations, as 
well. Realistically, that is how it is 
in the business world.” 
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Junior Joshua ‘Jessel, a first se- 
mester I4I student, is working on 
a project in Huntingdon. “Mutual 
benefit group really helped me to 
ease into the process and make 
sure I was comfortable with what 
I’m doing. We’re currently work- 
ing on taking vehicle registration 
ID cards and putting them on smart 
phones for clients.” 

Junior Christopher ~McMa- 
han, a first semester I4I student, 
is currently working with Quinn 
Analytics. “The main challenge is 
communication,” said McMahan. 
“Quinn is a tourist train company 
and we are currently working on 
updating their train software in an 
effort to save money.” 

The word is out about the level 
of expertise Juniata I4I students 
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I4I course provides hands-on solutions to real-world problems 


MICHELLE MEROLA/JUNIATIAN 
Juniors Chris McMahan and Chris Ingersoll present progress to the client on a website design. For Information 
for Industry, students are put in groups and assigned a client to design websites and other types of software for. 


possess. “Typically, businesses 
will come to us,” said Thomas. 
“They have heard how success- 
ful our program is and what the 
I4I experience will provide them. 
Often times we have to tum 
businesses down.” 

In regard to grading, business 
clients provide feedback on stu- 
dent performance and have a ma- 
jor impact on grades. “We really 
listen to what the client has to say 
and we also look at the documents 
and presentations the students give 
before coming up deciding on a 
grade,” said Thomas. 

The demand of the I4I course 
is immense and working with real 
businesses can be daunting. “The 
first few weeks were intimidat- 
ing, but now I’ve got a grip on it,” 


ogical innovation 


said Jessel. “Professor Thomas 
and Professor Burkhardt facilitate 
the transition very nicely.” Thom- 
as estimates that around 15 to 20 
hours are dedicated to the course 
per week. 

“You’re expected to be excel- 
lent all the time; that is the stan- 
dard we have established here,” 
said Thomas. 

The I4I program raises the bar 
by preparing students for the job 
community. “Our graduates have 
actual job experience that other 
applicants do not have. They have 
already given presentations for 
clients and have already produced 
project plans,” said Thomas. 

‘Tm excited to begin the I4I 
training and build my resume,” 
said sophomore Paul Kuhn. “I’m 
ready to be part of an I4I program 
that has a tradition of excellence 
and success.” 

“T plan on pursuing a career in 
IT after college, so to be able to say 
that I’ve had this experience will 
help me when I’m applying for 
jobs,” said Jessel. “To learn about 
the project management stuff is ex- 
tremely useful in the applications. I 
definitely feel as if I have a leg up 
on the competition.” 

McMahan echoes Jessel’s sen- 
timents. “The I4I program allows 
you to go to potential employers 
and give them examples of proj- 
ects you’ve done in the past,” said 
McMahan. “Furthermore, the I4I 
program really teaches you how to 
overcome problems.” 

The benefit of 14] is that it gives 
students a real leg-up; preparing 
students for the job world, Innova- 
tions for Industry makes Juniata 
IT students immediate front-run- 
ners. “If you’re ready to step up 
and take on responsibility, go for 
it,” said Thomas. “Our students re- 
ally have to be accountable and re- 
sponsible for doing excellent work 
for a client.” 





Despite student approval, tuition cut deemed unrealistic by administration 
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with similar problems. 

“T feel like it’s a bigger problem 
with students who barely have the 
money to cover tuition,” said Star- 
mack. “They want your money 
and if they can’t get it they’ ll kick 
you out, or try really hard to.” 

While Yelnosky personally has 
not heard many complaints, he can 
see why some students may be up- 
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set over the cost of tuition. 

“Tt is increasing,” said Yelnosky. 
“I would say the demands are in- 
creasing in terms of services stu- 
dents expect, and then with the 
size of the campus we have it’s 
just harder and harder every year 
to stay on top of all of the mainte- 
nance issues.” 

Although he acknowledges tu- 
ition prices are rising, Hille said 
that there have not been enough 


noticeable effects on the students 
to justify changing the tuition 
system. 

“One of the things we’ve paid 
attention to over the years is the 
number of requests of people who 
come to the financial aid office 
with special requests, that is to say, 
‘I cannot return to the college this 
semester or next year because of 
these circumstances.’ That num- 
ber of requests has been relatively 


constant over the last 10 years, so 
we are not seeing an issue there,” 
said Hille. “We’ve also watched 
the amount of indebtedness of 
our students, and the amount 
of our student debt has gone up 
very little.” 

Although they will not be in- 
troducing a tuition freeze any 
time soon, the financial office 
pays attention to ways that it can 
ensure that students are able to 
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afford Juniata. 

“We are looking at what we can 
do to manage our cost and man- 
age tuition because we recognize 
that it can be expensive. We want 
to provide great outcomes for our 
students as cost effectively as pos- 
sible,” said Yelnosky. 

Hille said that there are a num- 
ber of options for students who are 
worried about tuition costs, such as 
work-study or graduating early. 

“Always look at forms of self- 
help,” said Hille. “Most students 
do not take full advantage of 
work-study.” 

Handling a private college’s 
budget is complicated, It is likely 
that there are a number of students 
who, like Starmack, have a hard 
time paying for their education. 
However, Hille and Yelnosky said 
that all of the decisions are made 
with the students in mind. 

“What I’d like people to know 
is that we don’t sort of willy- 
nilly raise prices,” said Yelnosky. 
“There is a lot of discipline in our 
process to make sure that we’re 
spending on the right things and 
not wasting money, because we 
don’t have a lot of extra resources. 
Ultimately, the burden is on us to 
deliver a great outcome because 
we are so student dependent. So 
it’s your money that we’re trying to 
turn into a great educational expe- 
rience for you. That’s what we’re 
committed to trying to do.” 
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Juniata’s Hillel Club hosts annual Shabbaton Dinner 


Event geared toward teaching students and members of the com 


By Narasua D. LANE 





Juniata’s Hillel Club will be 
hosting its annual Shabbaton Din- 
ner on Nov. 3, 2012. The purpose 
of the dinner is to teach both Juni- 
ata students and those in the com- 
munity about the Jewish religion. 

The event will be a free all day 
event, starting in the morning with 
a ceremony and ending with Ko- 
sher Deli meal for dinner. 

Hillel is a nonprofit international 
organization that seeks to promote 
Judaism on college campuses. It 
has been active for over 85 years 
and establishes Hillel chapters at 
colleges across the country. 

Hillel students at Juniata are 
very involved in the planning of 
the Shabbaton Dinner, but they 
do not do it all alone. The dinner 
is a partnership between the Ju- 
niata Hillel and the Center for the 
Study of Jewish Life in Pennsyl- 
vania. The local Jewish congre- 
gation of Huntingdon and Juniata 
community members formed 
this organization. 

Senior Seth Weil acts as the 
Co-President of the Hillel Chapter 
at Juniata, 

“Tt’s collaboration between all 
these groups to showcase and have 
a discussion about Jewish life. in 
Pennsylvania,” said Weil. 

Weil grew up outside of Wash- 
ington, D.C. in an area where the 
Jewish community was promi- 
nent. He says that coming to Ju- 
niata, where the Jewish population 
is a minority, was a new experi- 
ence for him. “Coming here was 
very different but I knew there 
was an active Hillel and I was just 
very impressed with this school,” 
said Weil. 

Despite the sparse Jewish popu- 
lation, Weil found a community 
within the Hillel chapter and be- 
lieves that living in an area where 
he is the minority has only made 
him identify with his religion 
even more. 

Weil said, “I'd have to say 
that my Jewish identity has been 
strengthened in an area where I 
am more of a minority. Jewish 
individuals are a minority in the 
world, but when you grow up in 
an area like Washington, D.C. you 
don’t see that. It’s strengthened 
my culture and my faith. It’s also 
allowed me to be more involved 
in Hillel.” 

The Juniata Hillel Chapter has 
been active for at least six years 
and is a fairly new club. Howev- 
er, despite its youth, the club has 
grown and become more active 
since its beginning. 

Weil said, “The Juniata Hillel 
started with three people and now 
we have a membership of 45, I 
think that’s pretty good.” 

Though the Juniata Hillel Chap- 
ter has been active for six years, 
the Shabbaton Dinner is a new 
event. This is only the second year 
the event has occurred, but Weil 
believes the event will continue on 
even after he has left Juniata. 

“This is going to become an an- 
nual thing. Every year they’re go- 
ing to focus on different aspects,” 
said Weil. 

Weil explains why events like 
the Shabbaton Dinner are impor- 
tant for the community. 

“One thing that is happening in 
Central Pennsylvania is you have 
a lot of these small synagogues 
that are dying off because a lot of 
younger people have moved to the 
cities and there isn’t really anyone 
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Many Juniata students are unaware that there is a synagogue right in town. This is a place where Juniata’s Jew- 
ish students can partner up with members of the local community and work toward a common goal of educat- 
ing people about Judaism. As a part of this education, Juniata’s Hillel Club plans to host its annual Shabbaton 


Dinner on Nov. 3, 2012. 


to uphold these communities. The 
synagogue here was actually, about 
six years ago, in threat of closing 
and the members, they really took 
it upon themselves to revitalize the 
community,” said Weil. 

Sophomore Robert Baronner 
understands why this can be a 
pressing concem. 

“I think it’s an issue because 
even if there is a small popula- 
tion of Jewish people, if they still 
want to go to a synagogue it’d be 
hard for them,” said Baronner. “J 
know it’s probably a money issue, 
but it’s hard to weigh that out like 
the needs of a few people versus 
the monetary issue. It’s kind of a 
touchy issue.” 

Dave Witkovsky has been the 
Juniata College Chaplain for 13 
years. As the college chaplain he is 
responsible for all religious life on 
campus and works closely with the 
Hillel Club. 

Witkovsky also believes that 
the Shabbaton Dinner is an 
important event. 

“Tt’s partly important because 
for us here it is a way for the lo- 
cal synagogue: and our Jewish 
students to partner up and work 


together to educate people about 
Judaism and it’s a nice way for the 
local people to feel the support of 
the college when it comes to edu- 
cating people in the community,” 
said Witkovsky. “The theme of the 
Shabbaton is basically Judaism in 
Pennsylvania so part of their goal 
is to educate people, students on 
campus and in the community 
about the presence of Judaism and 
the Jewish culture around us that 
is a minority and isn’t growing re- 
ally and so its becoming less and 
less visible.” 

Witkovsky fears the day that 
Judaism is absent in Central 
Pennsylvania. 

“Tt could just disappear one day 
and no one records it or preserves 
information about it. The day 
may come when we look around 
and say ‘Judaism Central Pennsyl- 
vania? Wow, didn’t know it ever 
existed.’ So their concer is that 
the memory is preserved and the 
identity is preserved,’ said 
Witkovsky. 

Lauren Seganos works under 
Witkovosky in the Campus Min- 
istry Office as the Interfaith Ser- 
vice Coordinator. She is a recent 


Juniata graduate with a religious, 


studies and communication POE. 
Though Seganos is a Christian she 
believes that all religions have the 
right to teach others and supports 
the Shabbaton Dinner. 

“Tt’s a unique way for members 
of the community and Juniata stu- 
dents to learn about what it looks 
like to be Jewish in Central Penn- 
sylvania and what it has looked 
like in the past. So, it’s consid- 
ered a cultural event. It’s also just 
really interesting. There will be 
students giving presentations and 
helping out with the meal and a 
couple different things that day,” 
said Seganos. 

The Campus Ministry Office as- 
sures that all religions on campus 
are represented. This office tries to 
give students of all religious back- 
grounds opportunities to partici- 
pate in different religious ceremo- 
nies and events. 

_ However, still many students are 
unaware of these opportunities. 

“For a lot of students they don’t 
even realize we have a synagogue 
in town and this is a way to kind 
of spread the message and just 
get students involved about the 


munity about the Jewish religion - 


different opportunities that are in 
Huntingdon,” said Seganos. 

Freshman Elainea Hess supports 
the Shabbaton Dinner and believes 
that Juniata does a great job of rep- 
resenting different religions. 

“My major is religious studies 
slash politics so I’m really into 
people trying to learn each other’s 
cultures and religion and I think it’s 
great not only that there’s this Ju- 
diasm dinner going on but all over 
Juniata we have different types of 
religious affiliations,” said Hess. 

Besides a religious ceremony 
and meal, the Shabbaton Dinner 
will also consist of student presen- 
tations. The Co-Presidents of Hil- 
lel will both be presenting about 
their experiences in Hunting as 
Jewish students, 

“One of the student led sessions 
will be with Seth Weil and Alyssa 
Bernstein. They’re both co-presi- 
dents of Hillel and they'll both be 
sharing their personal stories. It’s 
called, ‘What’s A Nice Jew Like 
You Doing in A Place Like This,” 
said Seganos. 

In addition to student presenta- 
tions there will also be a religious 
leader’s panel that will discuss 
how religion in Pennsylvania 
has changed. 

“One of the things I’ll be helping 
to moderate is a panel of religious 
leaders and clergy in Huntingdon. 
There will be a couple different 
pastors, a rabbi and a few others 
from town who will be talking 
about the changing face of religion 
in Pennsylvania,” said Seganos. 

Sophomore Kymberly Mattern 
plans to attend the event and be- 
lieves religious education is good 
for the community. 

“T would actually like to attend 
because for me at least I’m per- 
sonally interested in religion and 
various different religions and so 
I think that would be a great op- 
portunity and a great experience 
to learn about Judaism itself,” 
said Mattern. I think that it’s really 
important because it’s the root of 
other religions that you see in the 
world such as Christianity and Is- 
lam. So the three of them sort of go 
together almost like they have their 
differences but they’re all founded 
on the same root so I think that its 
interesting to get a full understand- 
ing of Judaism in order to under- 
stand other religions in the world,” 

Members of the Hillel Club and 
of the local synagogue encourage 
everyone to attend the dinner. They 
assure that not only will it be edu- 
cational, but tasty as well. 
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By Tommy ImproGno 


The technology and facilities 
work order systems allow techno- 
logical and maintenance issue to 
be resolved in an efficient manner 
through the use of an online sub- 
mission form. 

One work order system is the 
technology work order system 
organized by the Technology Ser- 
vices Center, TSC. 

A work order for technologi- 
cal services can be submitted on 
the online web forum at www. 
helpjuniata.edu on the right hand 
side of the web page under JC 
Ticket. However, the person sub- 
mitting the work order must be 
logged in with their student or 
staff registration. 

Once a work order is submitted, 
the system places it in an unas- 
signed folder. From there, one of 
the techs from TSC is assigned the 
problem based on the issue type. 

Joel Pheasant, director of tech- 
nology solutions center said, “We 
try to at least contact the person 
within 24 hours, which doesn’t 
necessarily mean the issue will be 
resolved in that amount of time be- 


cause everything depends on how 
busy the tech is and the type of is- 
sue.” 

Work orders can be designated 
by priority. Nicholas McBride, 
web programmer/analyst — said, 
“Priority is taken into account. 
Everything comes in as a medium 
priority. We have someone who is 
looking at all of the tickets and will 
bump them up to a higher priority 
if need be.” 

High priority is usually relat- 
ed to classroom problems. “If a 
professor has an issue in a class- 
room, we encourage them to call 
us immediately because that is 
considered highest priority,” said 
Pheasant. “We will stop working 


on someone else’s computer to go: 


check on the professor’s problem 
in the classroom, The work or- 
der is given a higher priority than 
when a call is received directly 
from a classroom because the tech- 
nology generally needs to be fixed 
that instant.” 

TSC can look up classroom 
usage and determine what time a 
repair can be done. They will also 
notify professors who teach in a 
classroom that has a problem what 
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is going on. “The biggest thing is 
letting us know. If no one reports 
the issue no one is going to go fix 
it,” said Pheasant. 

When students have a particular 
problem, they usually visit TSC in 
person. Freshmen Brittney March- 
and said, “I brought my laptop to 
TSC. Sometimes they didn’t un- 
derstand the problem I was having 
with my computer but then they 
figured it out and I was able to use 
my laptop in no time.” 

Some problems can be fixed 
faster than others. “We are al- 
ways looking for the most updated 


technology available,” said Mc- 
Bride. 
The technology work order sys- 


tem is set up to organize the way in 
which work orders are submitted. 
“Tf a student had to email a tech 
for assistance, they would be un- 
able to determine who to email 
exactly, but by submitting a 
work order, we can route their 
problem to an appropriate tech,” 
said Pheasant, 

Some people are unhappy with 
the amount of time repairs take at 
TSC. “As far as finishing repairs 
immediately, sometimes it is not 
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TSC enlightens students on submitting work orders 


Students able to relay technological and facility issues on the Juniata website, process simplified 


possible with the present work- 
load or even just because of the 
amount of work required to fix the 
problem,” said Pheasant.” If some- 
one is having issues with repairs 
I encourage them to stop by and 
see us or email me directly and I 
will look into it if it is not getting 
proper attention.” 

The second work. order system 
is the facilities work order system 
organized by the facilities and op- 
erations and custodial services. 

Students cannot submit facil- 
ity work orders. Jeff Andreas, as- 
sistant director of operations and 
custodial services said, “Resident 
assistants, resident directors, fac- 
ulty and staff members are the only 
people who can submit a work or- 
der. This saves time on our part 
by eliminating duplications of the 
same work order.” 

Many work orders are submit- 
ted through the facility work order 
system. Andreas said, “On average 
we have about 800-900 work or- 
ders a month and even during the 
summer 2,274 work orders were 
submitted and we closed 2,270.” 

The work order system has 
evolved to prevent multiple work 


orders of the same problem. 
Tristan delGiudice, director of fa- 
cilities services said, “Work orders 
designated by buildings can be ob- 
served for patterns or trends, which 
may prevent future work orders.” 

Priority plays a major role in the 
organization of the system. The 
system is broken down into five 
levels: emergency, high, medium, 
low and scheduled. 

“Emergency requires an im- 
mediate response such as a water 
break. High will be dealt with in 
24 hours; a toilet that will not flush 
is a good example. Medium is con- 
tact within two weeks, like a gurgle 
in the pond by the admissions 
building. Low is a one-month re- 
sponse, like painting a wall in a 
classroom. Scheduled is given 
a certain time or date such as 
putting up event banners outside of 
Halbritter,” said Andreas. 

“The work order system helps 
us provide a better service, track 
steps and see who is assigned to 
certain work orders. It’s great! It 
helps the customer but really helps 
us maximize our efforts on a daily 
basis and prevent future prob- 


' lems,” said delGiudice. 





Professor receives criticism on theoretical grading techniques 
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which the student is able to be 
independent rather than depen- 
dent on those around them,” said 
Shelley. 

Michael Henderson, Associate 
Professor of French and depart- 
ment chair, believes that students 
are different, but A’s should be 
viewed the same. 

“An A is qualitative. Some stu- 
dents will have put more effort int 
getting an A than others, however 
that’s how life is. Life isn’t fair,” 
said Henderson. 

In terms of how Henderson him- 
self grades, he is more interested in 
the transition of a student over the 
course of the year. 

Shelley believes that a mere 
number does not necessarily reflect 
how well they will succeed profes- 
sionally. It is important to Shelley 
that students be independent rather 
than dependent on those around 
them. 

“IT believe that students should 
be taught very independently, and 
if they need more support than 
they should get it. However, if they 
always are dependent then they 
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may never be able to achieve the 
same success level as someone in- 
dependent,” Shelley said. 

However, not everyone takes the 
same approach. 

When asked about Professor 
Shelley’s theory, associate profes- 
sor of history Douglas Stiffler re- 
sponded that he believes it could 
be too complicated. 

“T do not see [my students] out- 
side of class that much, and I do 
not frankly know to what degree 
[they] rely on other people”, said 
Stiffler. 

In terms of being able to deter- 
mine a student’s independence and 
intellectual ability, Professor Stif- 
fler thinks that the recommenda- 
tions that teachers write for future 
jobs and graduate schools provide 
the information needed to create a 
well-rounded view of a student. 

“Those recommendation letters 
are very important as they can viv- 
idly give an impression of the stu- 
dent’s drive and intellectual ability. 
You can give this impression by 
telling stories of things that the stu- 
dents did in class or developments 
that you saw over the student’s ca- 
reer,” said Stiffler. 
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McKenzie believes that one A 
should not be differentiated from 
another, as it would in Professor 
Shelley’s scenario. 

“T think an A should be viewed 
the same for each student. Every- 
one has the same resources avail- 
able, it just depends how a student 
decides to utilize them. Someone 
shouldn’t be penalized for going 
in to their professors for help more 
often than another student.” 

Freshmen Emma Bodell and 
Kate Titus agree with McKenzie. 

“A grading policy such as that 
would not be fair to students who 
struggle academically due to other 
reasons, such as learning disabili- 
ties. 

I do not think that students 
should be penalized for acknowl- 
edging that they need help. Those 
who are better at learning naturally 
shouldn’t be given a reward, and in 
many cases the other student may 
be working harder,” said Bodell. 

Titus is in full agreement on the 
matter. 

“Getting outside help should 
not be helping to determinate what 
your grade is,” Titus said. 

Professor Stiffler considers 
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himself a somewhat conservative 
person in terms of his grading, es- 
pecially in lower level classes, and 
maintains what most students con- 


- sider a normal grading policy. 


“T have found that a more tra- 
ditional midterm and final, and 
cumulative approach produce a 
good comprehension of material,” 
said Stiffler. 

In terms of Goldstein’s ap- 
proach to the self-allocation of a 
portion of the grade, Stiffler says 
that while he would not personally 
use the method, he believes Juniata 
is very tolerant of different grading 
methods. 

“T do not think I would use that 
approach myself ... I think the 
approach that I have been using 
works pretty well,” said Stiffler. 
“T can see how [Professor Gold- 
stein’s] approach would benefit 
those who can be shy, and I cer- 
tainly wouldn’t be against it, how- 
ever I think personally that in the 
professional world, after you leave 
Juniata, you really do not get those 
kinds of breaks,” 

“T do not think your boss in the 
future would give you those kinds 
of breaks, so that is probably why 
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I would not do that myself,” said 
Stiffler. 

Andrew Dudash, Head of 
Reference Services, agrees with 
Stiffler, and believes that an A 
should be viewed as the same 
regardless of the student that re- 
ceived it. For Dudash, what is im- 
portant is that the student received 
the A rather than how they worked 
to get there. 

“However they get there, they 
get there,” said Dudash. 

Shelley structures his classes in 
a way that he begins by assuming 
the students are independent. If he 
notices that they are struggling, 
he offers his help and adjusts his 
teaching to make it more depen- 
dent. 

Goldstein also has ideas about 
how the grading system could be 
different. In fact, he believes it 
would be better to have no grades 
at all. 

“T do not think there should be 
grades at all,” Goldstein said. “I 
would rather have full written 
evaluation in which you wrote 
a thorough evaluation of every 
student, several paragraphs long, 
which described that student’s 
strengths and weaknesses in the 
class without giving a grade.” 

Ideally, Shelley’s grading ideas 
would motivate students to be 
more independent. 

“This way students may be 
encouraged to learn the material 
themselves rather than come in for 
help. In the long run, sweating 
over your work for 3 hours, but 
teaching it to yourself will help 
you more than going into a profes- 
sor for 15 minutes and having them 
tell you the answer,” said Shelley. 

Shelley believes students need 
to take it upon themselves to learn 
the material if they want to retain 
the information for a long time. 

“TJ think that if someone does 
not know how to swim you should 
place them in the water and let 
them try and teach themselves. If 
they need saving then save them, 
but if someone is always putting in 
a lifejacket, they will never learn 
how to swim.” 
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Debates arise from Obama’s campaign 
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they could be and I feel like that’s 
something I didn’t expect when I 
thought about students voting on a 
college campus,” Dean said. Emil 
Nagengast, professor of politics, 
is frustrated by the debates and 
what he sees as the American pub- 
lic’s focus on presentation instead 
of content. 

“I think that the whole debate 
thing is offensive to me because it 
is an example of how our culture 
is based on showmanship. It’s not 
about the depth of understanding, 
the ability to actually solve prob- 
lems; it’s about how pretty you can 
talk. And if you can talk pretty, 
people will follow you right off a 
cliff,” said Nagengast. 

Students thought of other ideas 
for why the election lacks energy. 

“Everyone always has an issue 
with the current president. It’s in- 
evitable. But I think/people in gen- 
eral like change and prefer change, 
that it’s for better or worse,” said 
Keating. She claims that the elec- 





tion will be close for this reason. 
Plane understands people’s dissat- 
isfaction with the condition of the 
economy, and says that it has been 
one of Obama’s main focuses. 
“Unemployment rates have 
dropped. The number of jobs 


¢ ‘It’s not about 
the depth of un- 
derstanding, the 
ability to actually 
solve problems; 
it’s about how 
pretty you can talk. 
And if you can talk 
pretty, people will 
follow you right off 
a cliff’ - Dr. Emil 


Nagengast 9 9 


Candlelight Vigil 


available has increased. It has done 
so at a frustratingly sluggish pace. 
So Obama likes to point out that 
we’ve seen continuing improve- 
ment in the jobs numbers,” Plane 
said. Another focus of President 
Obama’s has been relating to stu- 
dents and young people. 

“T think he’s done a lot in his 
presidency to reach out to younger 
people. For example, he’s done a 
lot to make student loans more af- 
fordable, he’s done a lot to make 
health insurance available to 
young people, especially when 
they graduate from college,” said 
Plane. Whether or not these ef- 
forts have been enough to excite 
young voters remains to be seen, 
but Plane is proud of the efforts 
within Juniata College’s commu- 
nity to engage and inform voters. 

“Here at Juniata, we’ve done 
a great job. The Democratic and 
Republican clubs have done a 
great job of getting people reg- 
istered and hopefully we will be 
a local exception to the bigger 
trend,” Plane said. 


JANICE JACKSON / JUNIATIAN 


Students hold candles outside of the library to gather together and honor the victims of the horrible trag- 
edy that was the Penn State University scandal. There was a small nondenominational service of prayer, a 
lighting of candles, and a moment of silence. 





Cats and Cookies 
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Top left: Sophomore Caitlyn Pingatore plays with a kitten at the PAWS event. Top left: Juniors Katie Hilands 
and Jeremy Papuga sit with cats at the PAWS event Cats & Cookies. Bottom: Freshman Hailey Aguero sits 
on the floor with a kitten at the PAWS event Cats & Cookies. 
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Hypnotist 


DYLAN MILLER / JUNIATIAN 


Top: JAB excites the audience and introduces Kevin Hurley as he 
waits offstage to be welcomed on. Middle: Hurley suggests that the 
participants ‘drink some juice.’ Bottom: After the participants drink 
the imaginary ‘juice,’ Kevin Hurley invites them to dance around and 
enjoy themselves. Some of the participants were eager to do so. 
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Newspaper funding reallocated 


> from NEW YORK TIMES page | 


additional $7860 in the budget. 

“Health services had put in a 
request to add osteopathic ma- 
nipulative therapy, or OMT,” said 
Clarkson. “Tt’s not chiropractic, 
and it’s supposed to be especially 
effective in the college age group. 
So for a cost of $7000, we could 
add a half day of OMT every 
other week, monitor it, evaluate it, 
and see if it’s something we want 
to continue.” 

OMT is a type of therapy per- 
formed by a Doctor of Osteo- 
pathic Medicine (D.O.), which 
manipulates the patients’ muscles 
and bones in order to relieve pain 
and improve function in the pa- 
tient’s body. Osteopathic doctors 
use a variety of techniques to treat 
a range of issues, including struc- 
tural and tissue abnormalities, joint 
restriction and misalignment, and 
muscle and tissue balance. 

OMT is now available at the 
Health and Wellness Center two 
mornings each month. Sessions 
are held by appointment only. 

To many students, the opportu- 
nity cost of losing the readership 
program outweighs the benefits of 
OMT being offered. 

“T used to read the ‘New York 
Times’ every morning,” said ju- 
nior Zach McCaulley. “T like to be 
caught up with current events, and 
it was really the only text source 
on campus that was always avail- 
able. And as far as OMT goes, I 
think the news coverage is more 
important. If something is really 
wrong with you, you can go to 
the hospital or whatever. I’d rather 
see the money the school saved go 
somewhere else than to something 
like that.” 

Freshman Ben Fowler was 
not around when the “New York 
Times” was offered on campus, 
but said that he would have liked 
to have regular access to the paper. 

“Td rather have the paper in- 
stead of OMT,” said Fowler. 


“But maybe that’s because I’m 
an athlete, so if I do need some 
kind of therapy, the trainers can 
help me. In that sense, OMT 
would probably be very useful to 
non-athlete students.” 

However, not everyone agrees 
that maintaining the reader- 
ship program would be the 
better choice. 

“T did really appreciate the ‘New 
York Times’ and the fundraisers it 
provided for Habitat,” said junior 
Emma Dahmus. “But I think the 
changes to health services are very 
helpful to the students. Plus this 
makes the school more green.” 

Besides being available for lei- 
sure, the readership program was 
also integrated into various classes 
on campus. 

“Tt was a useful resource,” said 
senior Jill McNeish. “I had to read 
it a lot last year for my American 
Government class. But other than 
that, I really didn’t read it.” 

This was also part of the reason 
for cutting the program, according 
to Clarkson; many students did not 
actually read the paper. 

“Years ago I taught CWS,” said 
Clarkson. “And I would ask the 
students about what’s going on in 
the world, and they would bring 
in copies of the ‘New York Times’ 
to read before class so they had 
something to talk about. But after 
class was over, they’d leave the 
paper lying around on the tables. 
They wouldn’t even bother throw- 
ing them out.” 

“TJ don’t think many kids actu- 
ally read it,” said McCaulley. “So 
I guess it wasn’t really a good in- 
vestment, if it wasn’t that widely 
used. They wasted a lot of cop- 
ies. In the end I’m glad the school 
stopped spending money on it.” 

The “New York Times” is still 
available on campus in less direct 
ways. Both hard and electronic 
copies are available in the library, 
and students can purchase a dis- 
counted subscription at the book- 
store. However, to many students 


this just is not the same. 

“T like to know what’s going on 
in the world,” said Fowler. “I read 
some newspapers online, but for 
example the ‘New York Times’ ac- 
tually has a limit of viewing three 
articles online per month. You 
have to subscribe to read more 
than three, and that kind of makes 
me mad. Having the paper offered 
for free on campus would definite- 
ly make things more convenient.” 

“J didn’t even know you could 
still get it on campus somehow,” 
said McCaulley. “So they didn’t 
really do a good job of advertis- 
ing that. But I still don’t think it’s 
the same because it’s not like I was 
making time to read the paper, it 
was just something I grabbed on 
the go when I had little periods of 
time throughout the day. It’s not as 
convenient now.” 

It is uncertain if the program will 
possibly be restored in the future. 

“T was disappointed when I first 
heard the paper wouldn’t be of- 
fered anymore,” said McCaulley. 
“But the more I thought about it, I 
was kind of happy. I found the ar- 
ticles and especially the op-eds in 
the Times to usually be one sided 
— liberal — and even misleading, 
which isn’t good for a college cam- 
pus in terms of politics if only one 
side is always presented. Yeah, I’d 
like to see the ‘New York Times’ 
come back on campus, but only 
if they also offered another paper 
that expressed more conservative 
views to balance things out and 
be fair.” 

In the end Clarkson is deter- 
mined to do what he believes is 
best for the students. 

“Some people might say that 
it isn’t that much money, but the 
truth is, yeah it is, and we simply 
did not have enough money for the 
readership program. And if you 
ask me which is more important 
to student life: school newspapers 
or health services, of course I’m 
going to go with health services 
every time.” 





New gender policies dispells myth about Title IX in sports 


> from TITLE Ix page 2 
judicial matters with students,” 
said Ulrich. “Preponderance is one 
of the lowest levels of standards, 
and preponderance mainly means 
that it was more likely to have hap- 
pened than not.” 

“That means now that if you can 
develop a broad information that 
would cause a reasonable person 






















to believe that something improper 
likely happened, then you have to 
act on it,” said Cook-Huffman. 

Neither Title IX nor the ‘Dear 
Colleague’ letter has changed the 
harshness of punishment for sexu- 
al misconduct, however. 

“Clearly, all along at Juniata, if 
you’re found responsible for sex- 
ual misconduct, there has been a 
strong judicial response to that. In 


all cases, suspension would be se- 
riously considered. Now, with the 
standard being changed, it’s much 
more likely that someone will be 
found responsible, and it’s possi- 
ble that there will be more suspen- 
sions, and so it will appear harsher, 
but actually it’s just the same dis- 
position,” said Cook-Huffiman. 
Having a minimal standard 
of evidence can be worrying for 
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some, but the administration does 
not feel that this is a bad thing. 
“There isn’t clear evidence that 
this has led to an epidemic of false 
allegations,” said Cook-Huffman. 
“Given the stigma and the emo- 
tional drain it takes for someone 
to come forward, there’s usu- 
ally something to it. It’s not very 
common, at least we don’t have 
any strong evidence that people 
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just make this up and go through 
this very exhausting process just 
to try to get someone in trouble 
unjustifiably.” 

Since the ‘Dear Colleague’ letter 
changed the standard of evidence, 
the College has only dealt with two 
cases of sexual misconduct. 

“There’s probably a widespread 
belief that there’s a lot more im- 
proper behavior going on than is 
being reported, so I don’t know 
if it’s something to be proud of 
that we’ve got very low levels of 
reported cases,” said Cook-Huff- 
man. “What I’d rather focus on is 
that ifanyone does feel that they’ve 
been assaulted or harassed, that 
we have created a system where 
every person, regardless of their 
situation, feels safe and comfort- 
able in coming forward for help 
and assistance.” 

The administration’s ultimate 
goal is to foster an environment 
free of discrimination. 

“My goal, all of our goals, as 
an administration, is to make sure 
that students are aware of the poli- 
cies, that they embrace the values 
of being considerate and helpful 
to one another, and that in the case 
where someone does feel violated 
or harassed, or intimidated in some 
way, that they feel safe to come 
forward, and that we can address 
their issue,” said Cook-Hufiman. 
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As winter arrives, students stuff Kennedy Sports and Recreation Center 





Within the realm of higher 
education, a rift exists between 
academia and athletics. The two 
groups battle over anything from 
school pride to the allocation of 
school fimds. Juniata College’s 
athletic achievement is consistent- 
ly overshadowed by the school’s 
academic success, and deservedly 
so. Our revolutionary Program of 
Emphasis curriculum has 96 per- 
cent of our students graduate in 
four years. 

With that being said, our sports 
teams are nothing to scoff at. Ju- 
niata has experienced 120 All- 
Americans, 47 conference cham- 
pionships and eight Division IT 
volleyball national champion- 
ships. Many of these accolades 
were received after the completion 
of Kennedy Sports and Recreation 
Center in 1983, which is in need. 
of renovations. 

Kennedy Sports and Recreation 
Center (Kennedy) holds within its 
walls the Juniata College athletic 
department. The building houses 
the Sam and Martha Brumbaugh 
Fitness Center, the Binder Natato- 
rium, the Memorial and intramural 
gymnasiums and multiple locker 
rooms, Also, coaches from all 
sports, discounting football, have 
office space throughout the struc- 


ture. While Kennedy serves as a 
second home to most athletes and 
coaches and is therefore cherished, 
itis an outdated, undersized excuse 
for a training facility. 

Before you assume that this rec- 
reation center should be burned to 
the ground, the building indeed has 
its advantages. Within Kennedy 
Sports and Recreation Center, the 
Memorial Gymnasium is aestheti- 
cally pleasing and provides a great 
atmosphere as it plays host to our 
volleyball and basketball teams. 
Inside the gym, around the playing 
court, resides a mezzanine, which 
allows for spectators to get differ- 
ent views of the action throughout 
the competitions. The remaining 
structure, which is conveniently 
located in the middle of campus, 
inadequately serves athletes and 
the public. 

The main problem with Ken- 
nedy is its insufficient amount of 
space. Sam and Martha Brum- 
baugh Fitness Center offers vari- 
ous workout machines to improve 
both strength and cardiovascular 

“endurance. As the winter months 
approach and athletic teams are 
forced to train indoor, the lim- 
ited room proves as stressful as 
the thought of that 10-page pa- 
per you, as a student, have come 
to sweat away. So, what good is 
this equipment when you might 
not get the chance to operate it? 


Both members of sports teams and 
the Juniata community often are 
forced. to squeeze into the packed 
weight room or revamp their 
schedules to work out at less busy 
times. With busy work schedules, 
many students might be driven to 
forget about their health and skip 
their workouts. 

As another result of Kennedy’s 
lack of space, teams in 2012 were 
forced to shuffle locker rooms. To 
give credit, this came as a result 
of a plan to renovate old locker 
rooms or construct new ones. 
While athletes wait for the conclu- 
sion of this project, multiple teams 
have been forced to share existing 
locker rooms. 

During this fall season, both the 
men’s soccer and cross-country 
teams had to use unfamiliar loca- 
tions within Kennedy. The soccer 
team is using the undersized base- 
ball locker room, while sharing as- 
pects of both the football and bas- 
ketball rooms, which are adjacent. 
The 2012 men’s cross-country 
team is currently occupying the 
men’s pool locker room, which 
is open to the public. With an un- 
known number of bodies inhabit- 
ing these less than ideal conditions, 
infections and disease have been 
thought to originate here. 

“’m friends with the cross 
country guys, and two of the run- 
ners got MRSA this season,” said 


junior Andy Blunk. “Now this 
doesn’t mean that their locker 
room was definitely the reason, but 
I don’t think any other sports team 
had two severe cases of infection 
like that.” : 

The intramural gymnasium, 
or IM gym, might be the second 
most-utilized area in Kennedy. 
During the winter, both men’s 
and women’s basketball can hold 
practice in the IM gym, as well as 
both volleyball teams. In addition 
to these four teams, most off-sea- 
son squads attempt to train in this 
gym. These out-of-season teams 
often have to fight just to get an 
hour or two of free gym time, if 
it is actually available, and forces 
them to practice late at night. Here 
lies another problem, as intramu- 
ral basketball and soccer leagues 
schedule hours of gym time every 
night during this time. 

The solution is simple; Juniata 
needs a larger athletic facility. Yes, 
this might seem like a rather grand 
request, but this is the trend for 
successful collegiate athletic pro- 
grams. Compare Juniata’s facili- 
ties to Drew University’s. Drew is 
a member of the same conference 
as Juniata, the Landmark Con- 
ference, and has advanced their 
athletic program through their 
Simon Forum. 

Drew’s 1,725 undergraduate 
students are comparable to Ju- 
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CORRECTIONS 


In the October 11, 2012 issue of “The Juniatian” the article 
“From Brooklyn housewife to revolutionary artist” Minna Citron’s 


name was incorrectly spelled. 


In the same article, Dr. Jen Streb is incorrectly referred to as an 
assistant professor, she is an associate professor. 


In the same article the first body of work by the artist was re- 
ported as being “the Femininity series,” it is actually called the 


Feminanities series. 


In the same issue, the article “Five new clubs at JC,” incorrectly 
spelled Andrea Morillo’s name. 


“The Juniatian” makes every effort to avoid errors in its articles. 
However, some mistakes will inevitably occur. “The Juniatian” will 
print a retraction for any printed, factual item proven to be incor- 
rect. Readers who believe they have spotted an incorrect fact should 
e-mail juniatian@juniata.edu with “correction” in the subject line. 


“The Juniatian” regrets the errors. 





Ask the Administration 


What has to be done in order 
to maintain the new turf field? 


This first year there will be 
very little maintenance per- 
formed on the field. As the years 
go by maintenance will increase. 
We have two pieces of equip- 
ment that we purchased for field 
maintenance. The first piece is 
a field brush, this tool will most 
likely be used twice a month. 
This tool when dragged across 
the field will stand the grass 
fibers back up and will help 
level the rubber. The brush can 
be raised and lowered accord- 
ing to the depth of the fibers. 
The second piece of equipment 
we purchased is a sweeper. This 
tool will be used about once per 
month or whenever necessary. 
The sweeper can redistribute 
more rubber than the brush can 
and it also stands the fibers back 
up. The biggest advantage of 
the sweeper is that it picks up 
foreign debris and removes it 
from the playing surface. This 


machine will pick-up anything 
that is dry and loose such as 
tape, paper, leaves, pine needles, 
etc. It will not pick up items that 
are stuck to or imbedded in the 
turf however. It is very important 
that guest keep materials such 
and chewing gum, snuff, and 
cigarettes off of the field as these 


may be difficult or impossible , 


to remove. The only other typi- 
cal maintenance procedure that 
we may have to perform would 
be a aerification or de-compac- 
tion operation on the field. This 
may have to be done in the 
later years of the turf, 8 — 10 
years in the future. This would 
only be done if necessary fol- 
lowing a g-max test for compac- 
tion. If the field is ever used 
for events other than football 
or field hockey there may be 
other maintenance issues that 
will arise that we will have to 
deal with at that time. 

—Jeff Meadows, Grounds 
Supervisor 











Artist’s Political Perspective 





Cartoon by Jacqueline Barnett 





niata’s 1,619 undergraduates. In 
comparison to Kennedy, Drew’s 
Simon Forum is a recreation center 
that was completed in 1994. The 
center includes an indoor 200-me- 
ter track, an eight-lane NCAA 
pool, a basketball gymnasium, two 
exercise rooms, squash and rac- 
quetball courts, and a forum that 
seats 4,000 for special events. The 
forum can also be converted into 
four full-size courts for basketball, 
indoor tennis or volleyball. 

Understanding that the nature of 
these advancements require fund- 
ing, it might take awhile for Juniata 
to be on the same playing field as 
conference rivals and other Divi- 
sion [If opponents. In the mean 
time, Kennedy Sports and Recre- 
ation Center will continue to ac- 
commodate athletes and the public 
as best as possible. As members of 
the Juniata, we are able to adapt to 
and make the best of less than de- 
sirable conditions. Kennedy does 
not have ideal circumstances, but 
when the student body gathers 
to chant and cheer on their Eagle 
teams in the Memorial Gymna- 
sium, there is no better place to 
watch an event. 
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By Gavin EpGERTON 


According to senior Kaetlyn 
Kuchta, the life of a theater POE 
is hectic and heavily caffeinated. 
Kutcha is on par to graduate with 
degrees in theater and Anthropol- 
ogy, which she claims would not 
be possible without her three cups 
of coffee a day. Kuchta and her 
fellow theater costars were kind 
enough to take time out of their 
packed schedule to interview with 
“The Juniatian.” 

“Tuesdays and Thursdays I 
work at the post office from eight 
am to either noon or one pm and 
then I get a nice break until perfor- 
mance lab from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
After that I get to run to Muddy 
for dinner before going back to 
the studio from 6 p.m. to around 
_10:30 p.m. at night for rehearsal,” 
Kuchta said. 

While the lifestyle is busy 
Kuchta explains that it has always 
been worth it to forfeit so much 
time to theater. “It’s busy but it’s 
really rewarding because I love 


theater and I love being thrust into © 


it. Even though I don’t get to sleep 
as much as a I want to it’s so re- 
warding throwing yourself into.” 
While dedicating her time to 
an interview with “The Juniatian” 
on the campus quad, Kuchta was 
passed by multiple theaters POEs 
running back and forth from the 
studio to Eagle’s Landing, 
Among those students who 
stopped to chat were sopho- 
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A look behind the scenes at the life of a theater POE 


Students balance classes and late ailees rehearsals with several cups of caffeine 
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Senior Kaetlyn Kuchta rehearses her role for an upcoming production. Kuch- 
ta performance as a clown addicted to gambling. 


more Allie McCauley, junior 
Lauren Hitzhusen and senior 
Sara Deppenbrook. 

Most of the actresses were run- 
ning from a miming class held 
from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m. and were 
running back to the studio for a 6 
p.m. to 10:30 p.m. rehearsal. 

On top of being a theater POE, 
Hitzhusen doubled up with math- 
ematics as well. “Math and theater 
are both the same level of time 
consuming. They’re both men- 
tally difficult but different sides 
of your brain. I’d have to say the- 
atre is a little harder because in 
math we can flip back in the book 





but not in theatre it’s no flipping 
back you have to memorize it,” 
Hitzhusen said. 

Memorizing lines takes dedica- 
tion. “Sometimes you walk around 
campus and look like a weirdo 
talking to yourself, other times 
you say them too your roommate 
or just lay in bed saying them until 
you fall asleep,” Kuchta said. 

Hitzhusen approaches study- 
ing for theater and performances 
slightly different. “I’ve called 
people who are in my scene and 
shouted their queue at them. It was 
at two in the morning and she re- 
sponded by saying her next line. I 


Out of the frying pan, into the “Forget You” 


Sinaia nips cheating may spell social disaster for perpetrators 





“T dug my key into the side of 
his pretty little souped up four 
wheel drive, carved my name into 
his leather seats. [ took a Louisville 
Slugger to both headlights, slashed 
a hole in all four tires. Maybe next 
time he’ll think before he cheats.” 

This popular song by Carrie Un- 
derwood talks about a lover that is 
hurt by their partner who has been 
caught cheating. For many people, 
cheating in a relationship is at the 
top of the “it’s over” list. Cheat- 
ing is one of those touchy subjects 
that could upset and offend people, 
and, along with my previous col- 
umns, I always want you to know 
that I am giving my own personal 
opinion that does not have to apply 
to everyone. 

To myself and the majority of 
couples, cheating is a violation of 
trust, a value that is important for 
any relationship. Without trust, 
how can you or your partner have 
faith in the relationship? For me, a 
key component of a relationship 
is honesty. To allow someone in 
your life, you have to be willing to 
share information that brings you 
closer together. I feel that cheat- 
ing destroys your trust, complicate 
matters, and may eventually lead 
to a break up or someone getting 
physically injured. 

Cheating, like most terms in our 


society, is ambiguous in definition. . 


What is cheating? Generally, dif- 
ferent people all have their own 


variations and nuances for deter- 
mining what cheating is and is not. 
I looked up the term “cheating” on 
Merriam-Webster Online and the 
dictionary definition of cheating is, 
“to be sexually unfaithful.” This is 
clear and gets straight to the point. 
If you are in a romantic relation- 
ship with someone and you decide 
to have sex with someone else, you 
are cheating. Fair, right? 

Yet, that does not seem to be the 
case for everyone. There are many 
stories where people like to put 
their spin on cheating and what it 
means for them. Some see cheat- 
ing as simple as boiling water: 
any type of sexual contact with 
another person, whether it is flirt- 
ing in conversations through Face- 
book messages, texting or actu- 
ally going out and having sex with 
someone, is cheating. This could 
seem irrational. 

However, some people have 
funny stories for what is cheating 
in their minds. It could be as sim- 
ple as, “My girlfriend/boyfriend is 
away for the weekend so it doesn’t 
count that I had sex with someone 
else.” These situations might seem 
strange, although according to one 
student, clarity is important in the 
relationships to avoid these messy 
circumstances. 

“Tt depends on how you define 
the relationship. If you are saying 
‘oh we’re just friends,’ you are giv- 
ing them the ability to do what they 
want to do,” said senior Annette 
Masterson. 

My definition of cheating might 
be a little bit more lenient than 
some other people’s definitions. In 
my eyes, cheating is usually tied 
with an emotion in which that per- 
son is looking to fulfill a particular 


need that he or she is not getting 
from their partner. 

I do not think that getting physi- 
cally involved with someone else 
is cheating (although I am not fine 
with that happening either!). I feel 
that relationships are very intimate, 
and when you are in a relation- 
ship, you not only hug, cuddle, 
and kiss each other but reveal pri- 
vate thoughts, hopes, and dreams. 
You disclose information that you 
would not want your partner to 
share with anyone else. 

For me, the emotional connec- 
tion in the relationship is very im- 
portant and, once it is gone, would 
be difficult to regain again. I think 
that it would be harder for me to 
accept if my partner would say, “I 
am in love with someone else.” I 
think that would upset me more 
and I do not think our relationship 
can recover from that. 

Sophomore Leah Jans agrees 
with me as well. “Cheating isn’t 
just physical. It’s emotional too. 
If you are emotionally involved 
with someone else, that qualifies 
as cheating,” she said. 

While figuring out what to write 
on the topic of cheating, I found 
online tips or signs that your part- 
ner might be cheating on you. 
Some of them state that if your 
spouse is being too distant, they 
are cheating. Making excuses 
for canceling plans, smelling of a 
different fragrance, and coming 
home late were all listed as other 
signs of cheating. I have never 
understood why people feel the 
need to go through these ways to 
hide cheating. 

If you are planning to cheat at 


> see CHEATING page 11 


don’t do that often enough though I 
should go back to shouting queues 
at people from across campus 
and give them surprise rehearsals. 
Probably every department should 
study that way,” Hitzhusen said. 

While perched outside of Ken- 
nedy on the campus quad, Kuchta 
yelled to a classmate across the 
quad, “What is the scientific name 
to of the common loon,” to which 
the passerby gave a shocked look 
and yelled back, “Gavial immer.” 
Hitzhusen may have found a new 
way to have an interactive ongoing 
study session with classmates. 

According to McCauley the ay- 
erage theater POE dedicates 25 to 
35 hours a week to practicing and 
studying for theater. “I typically 
spend at least an hour a day either 
researching or prepping for it. I’d 
say on average I spend 31-35 hours 
a week on it. It’s not always easy to 
find time,” McCauley said. 

Kuchta agreed with the scar- 
city of time and explained that her 
roommate has caught her dancing 
and saying lines multiple times in 
their room to get practice in. 

Junior theater POE Gary Shoe- 
maker described Juniata’s theater 
program as atypical. 

“T think we found a niche school 
and we fit in well. Most programs 
focus on straight theater or musical 
theater but we are on the fringe on 
new theater. We use a lot of trapeze 
work and we’re a little more abe 
stract,” Shoemaker said. 

Shoemaker, a seasoned veteran 
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of the theater department, has 
played multiple roles in plays at 
Juniata College. His favorite role 
was Barfee in the performance of 
“Spelling Bee.” 

Shoemaker was also getting 
ready for rehearsal during the in- 
terview and described theater as a 
bright spot in his day. “Right now 
we are working on creating an in- 
teractive show. We are writing the 
script and developing characters 
for Stop Me Because I Can’t Stop 
Myself,” it’s a Vegas themed show 
about addiction,” Shoemaker said, 

Kuchta and McCauley also cit- 
ed theater as the highlight of their 
days. Before interviewing with 
“The Juniatian” the actresses has 
taken a two hour intensive miming 
course which they both described 
as the best part of the day. 

Despite dedicating as much as 
four hours prior to the interview 
and at least four hours after the 
interview, the theater group was 
ready to hit the studio again. 

“We all get along pretty well, it 
would be impossible if we didn’t,” 
Shoemaker said. “We have friends 
outside of the apartment but a ma- 
jority of our time is spent with the- 
ater kids, just like any other team, 
club or department.” 

Kuchta agreed with Shoemak- 
er, stating, “We all bond because 
we all love theater, most of our 
conversations go back to what 
were involved in at the moment 
in theater because were all busy 
with something.” 








From Holmes to Hercule Poirot 
Detective novels delight and mystify readers 





During Homecoming weekend, 
Beeghly Library had a used book 
sale. Of course I jumped at the 
chance to add to my collection, 
and since my father was there for 
pay for everything, my only limit 
became how many books I could 
safely carry back to my room. 

I finally ended up buying eight 
books, seven of which were 
detective novels. 

I use the term “detective novel” 
here instead of “mystery novel,” 
since the mystery genre can en- 
compass a lot of other genres, and 
the type of book J] want to talk 
about is specifically the detective 
novel. It’s fun, formulaic, easy to 
read and the first thing I go to when 
I’m taking a trip and need to pass 
the time for a couple hours. Be- 
lieve it or not, I don’t read things 
critically all the time, and the de- 
tective novel is the perfect chance 
for me to just relax and enjoy 
the story. 

The basic formula for a detec- 
tive novel is that there’s this guy 
(or lady, but I’m talking about 
the classics here and they usually 
used guys) who has these amaz- 
ing powers of perception, gets the 


job of private detective and ends 


up investigating a murder—and 
it’s always murder—at the re- 
quest of a client or the police. 
His work either rivals with the 
police or works with them, but 
never for them, and it’s always 


his keen powers of observation 
which leads him to make logical 
conclusions about how the person 
was killed and who the murderer 
is. He brings all the suspects into 
a room together and dramati- 
cally reveals the murderer and the 
method. The criminal is caught; 
case closed. 

I decided to do some rudimen- 
tary research into the history of 
the detective novel before writing 
this article. (It turned out that I al- 
ready knew most of what Wikipe- 
dia had to say. I’m not sure how I 
should feel about that). By popular 
consensus, the first modern de- 
tective story was “The Murders 
in the Rue Morgue,” published 
in 1841 by Edgar Allen Poe. Yes, 
the same guy who wrote “The Pit 
and the Pendulum.” It featured the 
detective C. Auguste Dupin, who 
was pretty much the predeces- 
sor of Sherlock Holmes— he had 
a Watson-like narrator, a rivalry 
with the police, and seemed to read 
people’s minds from the power of 
his observational skills. Dupin was 
featured in three short stories, all of 
which are worth a read. 

After Dupin, of course, came 
Sherlock Holmes himself. He’s 
probably the most famous detec- 
tive of all time, and adaptations 
of his stories are still being made 
for film and TV\to this day. De- 
spite the fact that\the stories were 
written in the late 19th century, 
the writing is still\clear and easy 
to follow, the plots are intriguing, 
and there’s always an enjoyable 
element of suspense to the stories. 
My favorite Holmes novel is “The 
Hound of the Baskervilles,” but in 
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Don’t let that beer belly lead to a beer bra 


Obesity and hormonal changes linked to Af increase in breast tissue for men 





Can you remember go- 
ing through puberty, or were 
those the times you hope to for- 
ever erase from your memory? 
Whether you’re a guy or girl 
reading this article, revisit your 
puberty memories and picture the 
following scenario. 

The alarm just went off and it 
is time to get out of bed and dress 
up to go to middle school. While 
changing from your confortable 
pajamas into school clothes, you 
check out your chest in the mirror. 

“This is so weird; they are 
still there. Thankfully they are 
not that big, and hopefully that 
means no one has noticed them 
yet. Is it time to start worrying? 
Should I tell Mom? Why is this 
happening to me?” 

“My 55 year old dad has them 
too, but that’s because he gained 
a lot of weight in the past couple 
of years, right? Did he have them 
when he was my age?” 

You have probably guessed by 
now that the person in the scenario 
is a young male; after all, a girl 
would be less likely to question the 
normalcy of breast development in 
puberty. Studies such as the one in 
the British Medical Journal, “Gy- 
necomastia and breast cancer in 
men” have shown that up to 60 
percent of boys going through 
puberty develop prominent breast 
tissue also known as gynecomas- 
tia. Puberty, better known to me 
as “hormones gone wild,” is that 
period in time when one’s body 
develops the necessary character- 
istics to become sexually fertile. 

It’s that simple concept that the 
girl’s body produces the estrogen 
hormone estradiol (hormone being 


Reality 





The camera pans across an 
animated version of the plains 
of Africa. Zebras, elephants and 
every other creature imagin- 
able are lined up below the great 
cliffs. Mufasa walks out onto the 
ledge, holding the future ruler of 
the plains and main character of 
the movie: Simba! 

This epic scene from Disney’s 
“The Lion King” is one of many 
moments in childhood movies that 
bring back fond memories to col- 
lege students everywhere. All the 
animals of Africa line up to pay 
their tribute to the great lion king, 
who rules over them wisely and 
fairly. And after Mufasa’s tragic 
death, it is Simba who eventually 
goes on to rule the animals and 
carry on the great “circle of life,” a 
main theme of this Disney classic. 

But wait ... the circle of life? Is 
that what “The Lion King” is real- 
ly about? Sure, the directors make 
the idea sound good. But then they 
show you a film about a lion who 
is best friends with a warthog and 
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a chemical that is released by one 
cell to affect another cell in other 
parts of the body) while the guy’s 
body produces the androgen hor- 
mone testosterone, right? 

Not entirely, but you are in the 
right track. 

Yes, the main puberty hormone 
for girls is estradiol and testoster- 
one is the main one for the guys. 
However, an important component 
of the overall picture is removed 
from that overgeneralization all 
of us heard in middle school. We 
tend to forget or we were never 
actually informed that the male 
body also produces estradiol just 
like the female body also produces 
testosterone. Why is this important 
to know? There is not a single hor- 
mone that affects respective our 
male or female characteristics, but 
rather a handful of hormones and 
their interactions allow our full 
sexual characteristics to develop. 
As reported in the U.S. National 
Library of Medicine, gyneco- 
mastia develops when there is a 
change in the levels of estrogenic 
(stimulatory) and androgenic (in- 
hibitory) hormones, or in how 
the body uses or responds to them. 

In the scenario of that boy who 
was wotried about his increase in 
breast mass, he should not be that 
worried. Just like a couple in bed 
need some practice before reach- 
ing their highest degree of happi- 


ness, hormones need time working: p 


together in order to reach the per- 
fect balance. Thus, the hormone 
imbalance that caused that notice- 
able appearance of breasts in that 
boy should decrease and vanish 
in a matter of months - the time it 
takes for the hormones to get used 
to each other. 

However, the situation for the 
boy’s father is very different. His 
breast mass is medically known 
as pseudogynecomastia. Just as 
the word suggests, with the prefix 
“pseudo” meaning “lying, false,” 
pseudogynecomastia is when 


a meerkat, who fights against his 
evil uncle, who is in cahoots with a 
bunch of hyenas, so that all of the 
animals can be friends again. 

Don’t get me wrong, I love The 
Lion King. It’s an animated clas- 
sic, and at twenty years of age I 
still watch it from time to time. 
But the last time I checked, nature 
doesn’t actually work that way. 
And there are numerous other ani- 
mated movies by Disney and oth- 
ers that paint nature as a friendly 
place where the creatures all make 
friends with each other and get 
along. “Bambi,” “The Fox and 
the Hound” and “Finding Nemo” 
are just three of many other ex- 
amples of movies about “nature” 
that paint a picture that doesn’t line 
up with the way things really are 
in the woods, on the plains or deep 
below the waves. 

Growing up, I watched all of 
these movies. However, it was al- 
ways made clear to me that they 
were NOT to be viewed as outdoor 
education. I gained that education 
in quite a different way. As crazy 
as it sounds, I learned about nature 
by GOING OUTSIDE! 

Growing up in a family of hunt- 
ers, my view of nature was quite 
different from the one portrayed 
by Disney, where everyone gets 
along and the birds provide the 
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fat deposits in the upper chest 
cause an appearance of breasts 
in men. Knowing the difference 
between these two is extremely 
important. Why? The treatments 
for them vary significantly and 


gynecomastia could pinpoint 
underlying causes of 
hormonal dysfunction. 


Although there is contradicting 
evidence in the science literature 
that refer to the possible connec- 
tion between gynecomastia and 
male breast cancer, guys should 
always be-in the lookout for ab- 
normal breast growth. Even if we 
graduate from college and have 
our own jobs before there is an 
increase of research that report no 
direct correlation between gyne- 
comastia and male breast cancer, 
if you develop an abnormal chest 
mass, you should pay your doc- 
tor a visit. If no underlying cause 
of this mass increase is known, a 
serious hormonal problem may be 
in effect that may lead to serious 
medical complications. 

If you are not that one sixteen- 
year-old freshman still going 
through puberty and you notice 
an increase in your chest mass, 
you should go to the Health and 
Wellness Center and get your- 
self checked. The Mayo Clinic, 
ranked as the fourth best hospital 
in the country for cancer specialty 
by the “U.S. News and World Re- 

ort”, claims that the signs and 
Satins for male breast cancer 
are a painless lump or thicken- 
ing in the breast tissue, changes 
to the skin covering of the breast 
such as dimpling, puckering, red- 
ness or scaling, changes to the 
nipple, such as an inverted nip- 
ple (facing inward), and nipple 
discharge. If you have any of 
these symptoms, please look for 
medical care immediately. 

“Well, thanks to new waffle line 
in Baker, I am overweight so I 
shouldn’t worry about gynecomas- 
tia. I must also have pseudogyne- 


beautiful music in the background. 
My time in nature quickly taught 
me the harsh realities of the “circle 
of life” the way it happens in the 
real world. 

In Disney’s “circle of life,” lions 
can be best pals with warthogs and 
have romantic relationships. Deer 
and rabbits can share fond memo- 
ries together, and foxes and hounds 
can become lifelong friends against 
all odds. In the circle of life I saw 
growing up out in nature, things 
didn’t work quite this way. 

Deer don’t make friends with 
rabbits — they mostly ignore them. 
I’ve never seen lions in person, 
but from what I understand, they 
will rarely pass up the chance to 
eat a warthog if encounter one and 
can manage to kill it. And foxes 
either run from hounds, or put 
up one helluva fight. The hounds 
tend not to be friendly toward the 
foxes either. 

Nature’s not a Disney movie. 
Things die. Predators eat prey. The 
weak are killed, and the strong sur- 
vive to pass their genes on to the 
next generation. At first, it might 
seem like a bit of a downer. 

But when you stop to consider 
the intricate interactions of nature, 
what you will discover is some- 
thing much less “Disney-fied,” 
but in my opinion, much more 
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comastia just like the father of that 
boy going through puberty.” 

Incorrect assumption. As ex- 
plained on the American Can- 
cer Society’s webpage, obe- 
sity can cause higher levels of 
estrogen in men. A high level of 
estrogen is one of the main causes 
for gynecomastia. 

You know what I love the most 
about that worried boy in the be- 
ginning of this article? He was 
worried about his self-image. He 
was wotried about his body. He 
was worried about his health. As 
men get older, they tend to decrease 
their worries about their self-im- 
age.and health. Want some great 
examples of this? Listen to your 
fellow Juniata classmates: “my 
beer belly, believe me, girls think 
it’s sexy.” This is the main reason 
why men typically have a more 
advanced breast cancer diagnosis. 
As most of you already know, the 
quicker a cancer — or any sickness 
for that matter — is diagnosed, the 
higher the chance of survival. 

“Okay, you got me. So I should 
look at my chest once a month and 
make sure I don’t have an increase 
in chest mass and if I do, I should 
see my doctor. Okay, fine.” 

That’s not enough though. Just 
like you can significantly decrease 
your chances of getting lung can- 
cer by not smoking, there are 
things you can do to decrease your 
chances of getting gynecomastia. 
These should be kept in the back 
of your mind not only as a matter 
of health but of body image, and 
psychosocial comfort — because 
if you ask me, breasts look better 
on women. 

Knowing that gynecomastia 
is due to the imbalance between 
estrogenic and androgenic hor- 
mones, it is not hard to see that any 
outside source composed of high 
levels of estrogenic hormones can 
possibly cause gynecomastia. As 
reported by the National Institute 
of Health (NIH) in a 2007 press 


fascinating. All life is tied together 
in a way that almost defies logic. 
Animals eat plants all their lives, 
only to die, decompose and be- 
come nutrients in the soil that sus- 
tain new plant life. Predators who 
survive by killing and eating prey 
are someday destined to die and be 
consumed themselves. Whether 
it is killed by a predator, eaten by 
scavengers, or decomposed to be- 
come part of the soil, each animal 
that dies becomes part of the cycle 
as it contributes its energy to sus- 
tain the life of other organisms. 
And all of this is necessary for life 
as we know it to exist on Earth. 

As a hunter, I have been raised 
to understand the connections and 
dependencies that exist in nature. I 
have learned that my food has to 
come from the death of some other 
organism, whether it is a plant or 
an animal. And when I take the 
life of an animal, I have learned to 
have nothing but the greatest re- 
spect and thankfulness for the life 
that it then sustains in me. 

Nature definitely isn’t a Disney 
movie — it’s much, much better. 
And it worries me that some peo- 
ple never experience the true circle 
of life firsthand. I believe there’s 
something to be gained from 
spending time outside that is worth 
more than any lesson to be learned 


release, lavender-scented soap and 
skin lotions, or shampoos or styl- 
ing products that contain tea tree oil 
and lavender oil as ingredients are 
phytoestrogens — a group of plant 
produced chemicals that mimic the 
effects of estrogen in the body. The 
chemical phytoestrogen can also be 
found in many food products, but 
its concentration is higher in beer 
and soy products. 

“Okay, I'll try to stay away from 
those too. Happy?” 

Not yet. One more thing. Men 
and women alike read below and 
follow every step appropriately —if 
I were you, I would now look for a 
more private place to do this: 

Place your right hand on your 
face. Now move it down until 
you reach your neck. Keep on 
going until you reach right in the 
middle of your chest. Move your 
hand to your right so that your 
hand is located between the mid- 
dle of your chest and your shoul- 
der. Gently compress with your 
three middle fingers that area go- 
ing in a circular motion. You can 
also move your fingers up and 
down vertically, as if you were 
mowing a lawn. Make sure to cover 
the whole area. You are looking for 
unusual lumps or masses under the 
skin. Doctors claim that it is better 
to do this lying down since it flat- 
tens the breast and makes it easier 
to check. You should also look in 
the mirror topless and check to see 
if there is any puckering, dimpling, 
or scaliness in the breast skin or 
any discharge from the nipples. 

There you go, guys; you just 
completed your monthly breast 
exam. If you felt any lumps or 
bumps, noticed any change in 
the breast skin, or any discharge 
make sure to go check that with 
your doctor. 

And remember, the earlier the 
detection, the higher the chances of 
survival, and the higher the chanc- 
es you will be around to enjoy my 
next article. 


in nature less “hakuna matata” than it seems 
Wh oe actual circle of life is harsher and more complex than silver screen portrayals 


from a Disney movie. I believe 
people would have a greater ap- 
preciation of the food that sustains 
them and the people who plant, 
raise, or harvest it if they took the 
time to plant, raise, or harvest food 
for themselves. And I believe that 
every person who eats meat should 
have to kill it first at least once in 
his or her life, and that everyone 
who eats produce should learn 
more about how itis grown and the 
effort that goes into it. Even better, 
everyone should take the time to 
plant a garden, or even just a plant 
or two, and raise them to see the 
work required to do so. 

We live in a world where people 
are too removed from nature and 
the basic understanding of life. 
Food comes from the supermarket, 
and all the animals are supposed to 
get along. I think it’s-sad that peo- 
ple can go to the grocery store and 
buy their food without having any 
idea of the hard work and sacrifice 
of the people who grow or raise 
their food, and in the case of meat, 
the sacrifice of the animals them- 
selves, and I think that this needs 
to change. 

This world is an intricate and 
incredible place, and I believe the 
more we experience of it, the better 
each of our experiences during our 
time here on Earth will be. 
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Health apps give fitness advice in pocket-sized form 
Free smartphone widgets help students log workouts and count calories on the go 





With new technology readily 
available to anyone with a smart- 
phone and internet access, being 
active and tracking your diet can 
be easily done and fits perfectly 
into the hectic schedule of the av- 
erage college student. If you’re the 


owner of a smartphone (iPhone, - 


Android, iPad, etc), then you have 
the opportunity to take control and 
get creative with your dict, fit- 
ness and health with the free apps 
that App stores have available. 
These health-related apps are al- 
most like having a mini personal 
trainer and nutritionist in the palm 
of your hand! 

If you have the motivation, 
these apps along with many oth- 
ers will lend a hand to your work- 
out routine and eating well. With 
the assistance of these ingenious 
apps, you'll be well on your way 
to an improved version of your- 
self. The following list is a few 
of the top free health-related apps 
on the market and of course, my 
personal favorites that have kept 
my life a little more organized and 
creative while at Juniata College 
and at home. 


MyFitnessPal. As college 
students, we are constantly on 
the go, and a majority of us are 
consuming an overwhelming 
amount of fats, sugars and carbo- 
hydrates. And without a doubt, we 
tend to be inseparable from our 
electronics — this first app can turn 
this into a positive and have the 
best of both worlds. MyFitnessPal 
is an app available to both android 
and iPhone users and acts as a 
personal calorie counter and diet 
tracker. In other words, almost like 
a mini Nutritionist free of charge! 

When you begin, MyFitnessPal 
will ask you to input your height, 
weight, gender, and a goal weight, 
whether it’s to maintain, gain, or 
lose. Each day you record each 
meal, snacks, and every physical 
activity you perform, which can 
include cardio, walking to class, 
yoga, and any other physical activ- 
ity. The app will then suggest the 
nutrients that you should increase 
or decrease in your diet to match 
your personal information. This is 
a very helpful tool, as it gives you 
a visual glance at what your body 
needs to function properly, and the 
number of calories you should be 
consuming with no guesswork. 
When comparing this free app to 
other expensive products, My- 
FitnessPal beats the rest in my 
opinion, and not only because of 
the price; it allows users to input 
their own recipes as well as spe- 
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cific brands of foods and drinks, 
and then stores them to share with 
other MFP users for easy logging. 
It is so simple to log accurately for 
even the most random meals and 
brands, since the gallery contains 
specific foods from Sheetz items, 
peanut butter and banana sand- 
wiches, Sodexo foods, Ramen, and 
much more. 

A healthy lifestyle isn’t only 
about how much you work out, 
but also the food and drinks you 
consume. I highly recommend 
this app for anyone who eats 
food — so basically I recommend 
it to everyone, ever. Take a closer 
look at your diet and get active 
with your health. 

Caffeine Zone. Coffee, soft 
drinks and energy drinks: the nec- 
tars sent from the Gods. Giving 
you the fuel you need for morning 
classes and keeping you awake 
to study for that mid-term exam. 
Where those drinks are, caffeine 
exists. People looking for an ex- 
tra boost of energy know that 
caffeine is what will help you ac- 
complish that. Caffeine is a won- 
derful thing for many people espe- 
cially college students, as it helps 
keep them awake. 

But although the results that caf- 
feine offers feel amazing when that 
extra boost is needed, the result of 
too much may do more harm than 
good. Caffeine Zone, an app creat- 
ed by Penn State University scien- 
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tists Dr. Frank Ritter and Dr. Kuo- 
Chuan Yeh, lets you input your 
consumption of caffeine beverages 
and then calculates the proper time 
to drink caffeinated drinks based 
on a your average intake. Not only 
will it notify you of that, but also 
informs the user when to stop so 
an excess amount is not consumed, 
which then results in difficulty 
sleeping. This handy app can help 
students function with the aid of 
caffeine when you need it, while 
also ensuring that you get enough 
sleep (an essential of good health). 

MapMyRun. This next app is 
one that I’m sure any runner would 
approve of. MapMyRun can be 
downloaded through iPhone, An- 
droids, and also found online. 
If you take regular jogs around 
campus or through Huntingdon, 
wouldn’t you like to know how 
far you’re actually traveling or the 
calories that you’re burning? Map- 
MyRun is a digital application that 
tracks the route, distance, time, cal- 
ories burned, and more throughout 
your course on foot using real-time 
GPS. Map out a personal course to 
run or check out a map that another 
user has already made for a specif- 
ic location. You also have the abil- 
ity to access training challenges or 
just keep track of personal times to 
improve your performance. Map- 
MyRun lets you plan, create, and 
then effortlessly save and upload 
your workout data online. This app 
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is relatively simple, has many use- 
ful features, and not to mention — 
it’s free. 

Jefit. Now this is a great app is 
for people that are serious about 
getting fit and toned. If you’re one 
of the regulars who are in Kennedy 
Fitness Center four plus times per 
week, you may often think to your- 
self after your 30 minutes of cardio 
on the elliptical, “now what?” This 
app provides guidance, organiza- 
tion and structure and could be 
for you. Jefit helps to select target 
areas that you want to work out 
‘and gives you particular exercises, 
along with an image of the correct 
form and posture and suggested 
reps or sets under an interval timer. 
Jefit allows users to customize a 
list of exercises that you can take to 
the gym. With over 500+ exercises 
for areas all over the body, you 
won’t be bored with these apps. 
Learn new techniques and contin- 
ue to transform yourself. It’s like 
your own free personal trainer! 

If you are an owner of a 
smart phone looking for moti- 
vation and information on how 
to lead a healthy lifestyle, don’t 
hesitate to download these free 
apps along with many others. 
I challenge you to download at 
least one, if not more, of these 
health and fitness apps and incor- 
porate them in your daily life. You 
have nothing to lose. Will you 
accept the challenge? 


Mysteries invite audience members to sleuth the story themselves 


> from DETECTIVE page 9 


all Arthur Conan Doyle wrote four 
novels and 56 short stories, all of 
which are available in most book- 


stores (and Beeghly Library). 
The only “Holmes” adaption 


I’ve ever seen in full is the 2009 


movie “Sherlock Holmes” star- 
ring Robert Downey, Jr. I enjoyed 
it, which some Holmes fans might 
find surprising. Yes, it’s very over- 
the-top in a Hollywood style, but 
the movie is still the closest to the 
source material I’ve seen. - People 
forget that while Holmes was most 
famous for his sharp mind, he was 
also a professional-level boxer, 
and Watson was a war veteran and 
quite skilled at combat. There were 
lots of fighting and action scenes in 
the books as well. The 2009 movie 
is good, entertaining fun and, if 
you liked it, you should go look for 
the original books as well. 


The 1920s and 1930s are re- 
ferred to as the “Golden Age of 
Detective Fiction,” and is where 
most classic mystery authors de- 
buted. Among them was “Queen 
of Crime” Agatha Christie, the 
best-selling novelist of all time. 
Christie invented most of the 
narrative tricks of modern detec- 
tive fiction, including “the narra- 
tor turned out to be the murderer 
all along,” “the detective on the 
case was actually the murderer,” 
“all of the suspects were guilty,” 
and many others. I won’t tell you 
which stories had which twists, 
since you should really go look up 
her books and find out for yourself. 
She wrote 66 novels and 15 short 
story collections, so you won’t 
run out of reading material for 
quite a while. One of my other 
favorite mystery writers from that 
era was Dorothy L. Sayers, who 
wrote the “Lord Peter Wimsey” 


Benefits of high fidelity 


> from CHEATING page 9 


Juniata, think about the size of the 
school and then think about the 
size of Huntingdon. There are not 
many places you can go without 
easily being discovered in you se- 
cret rendezvous spot behind Brum- 
baugh Academic Center. I believe 
that if you truly do not want to be 
with someone, why spend so much 
effort sneaking around when you 
can be up front and just say how 
you feel to the person’s face? 

Why do people cheat? For me, 
I have never cheated on anyone 
and I do not plan on cheating in 
the near future. If I ever get to that 
point, I would want to sit down and 
talk to my partner before I end up 
like the guy that made Carrie Un- 
derwood angry. My honest belief 
is that people who cheat are bored 
in their relationship. That person 
is looking for excitement or some 


satisfaction that he or she might 
not be receiving from you. This is 
in no way your fault. 

People grow and change. We 
have no idea what type of person 
we will be in the next couple of 
months. I discussed approaches 
for conquering boredom in rela- 
tionships in my last column, but 
if you felt that you have tried ev- 
erything to make the relationship 
work, then you need to know that 
you have done all you can to sal- 
vage it. Move on and you will 
find someone new to find ex- 
citement establishing a strong 
relationship with. 

I have learned by watching my 
parents, who have been married 
for over 30 years, that relationships 
are difficult. They require sacri- 
fice, hard work, and compromise. 
I could only hope that my future 
relationship can turn out to be as 
good as theirs. 


mysteries. Rather than being ar- 
rogant and flashy, like Holmes or 
Christie’s Hercule Poirot, Wim- 
sey passed himself off as an ec- 
centric, rich busybody whom 
no one would suspect of being 
a famous detective. 

I’m really just skimming the 
list of my favorite detectives here, 
because there are really too many 
for me to list. If you’re interested 
in getting into classic detective 
stories, I would recommend doing 
what I did and getting a compila- 
tion of short mystery stories, then 
researching authors that you like. 
Another great thing about myster- 
ies is that you can put as much ef- 
fort into reading them as you want 
and still enjoy the story regardless. 

I can go through Christie novels 
like potato chips on a lazy Satur- 
day, though of course the down- 
side to reading casually like I do 
is not figuring out who the mur- 


derer really is until it’s revealed 
in the story. 

Unfortunately, I don’t have 
much to say about modern detec- 
tive novels. Most of my favor- 
ite modern mysteries are in TV 
or video game form, like “Case 
Closed,” the “Phoenix Wright” 
series, or “L.A. Noire.” I have 
read some recent detective nov- 
els that I found lying around, 
and I’ve noticed some interest- 
ing similarities between them. 
For one, all of the main protago- 
nists were women. That’s awe- 
some! It’s a shame that there 
were so many good female mys- 
tery writers but so few famous 
female detectives. What’s less 


awesome is how they’re used. 
Let me give you a brief summary 
of every one of them I’ve read 
so far: 

“Middle-aged, divorced woman 
trying to take a break from men, 





kids, etc. finds herself mixed up 
in a murder case and decides to 
take matters into her own hands.” 
Words like ‘independent’ and 
‘free-spirited’ are used often. There 
is a detective assigned to the case, 
who is always male, and hot, and 
tough but secretly insecure, and 
did I mention hot? And he tells 
the woman to stay out of the way, 
but she always provides the vital 
clue he needs to solve the case. 
Also, the killer always, always 
targets her when she ignores the 
hot detective’s warning and goes 
snooping around, and then the hot 
detective shows up just in time to 
save her. (At this point words like 
“flushed” and “passionate” are 
used often.) There’s a lot of long, 
awful, overblown, prosaic descrip- 
tion that makes the story just sound 
like a romance novel instead of a 
detective story.... 
Wait a minute. 
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Power rankings: New sheriff rolls into JC 
Women’s basketball takes the top spot in this year’s teams to watch 


By ABIGAIL ROSENBERGER 


When looking at Juniata Athlet- 
ics, itis easy to focus on one or two 
teams with histories of success, 
but times are changing and some 
new teams are stepping up. Here 
is a look at the top five teams for 
2012-2013. 

1. Women’s Basketball 

Last year the women’s basket- 
ball team posted a program best 
26-3 record and earned a spot in 
the NCAA Division III playoffs. 

The team also earned recogni- 
tion for their offensive and de- 
fensive success. Juniata led the 
landmark conference in scoring, 
assists, steals, and rebounding de- 
fense. With four returning starters, 
they are in a great position to con- 
tinue their success. 

“We have the drive,” said ju- 
nior point guard Jordan Hileman. 
“We’ve tasted what it feels like to 
be a championship team. So I feel 
like as long as that drive’s there, 
we’ll be able to compete for that 
championship again this year.” 

Still, no championship is guar- 
anteed. This team is still the short- 
est in the conference and is also 
adjusting to a new mix of players. 

Head coach Danny Young-Ul- 
rich plans to face these challenges 
by working on defense and transi- 
tions. “One thing we’re focusing 
on this year is making sure we can 
defend big kids,” said Young-Ul- 
rich. “And when we get stops de- 
fensively, translating that to some 
easy buckets on the other end.” 

“We need to push it out and fo- 
cus on embracing our strengths 


which is our team quickness, our 
hustle, our heart,” said Hileman. 

With the experience and de- 
termination of this team, there is 
no doubt they will be competi- 
tive throughout the season and 
into the playoffs. 

2. Women’s Volleyball 

Despite having a young team, 
women’s volleyball is continu- 
ing their legacy of success. The 
team earned the top seed in the 
Landmark Volleyball Tournament 
by going undefeated in confer- 


ence play and is ranked 24 in the 
American Volleyball Coaches 
Association Poll. 


Head Coach Heather Pavlik’s 
young team was shaky early 
on, starting the season with five 
straight wins followed by four 
straight losses. 

“We’ve played a really tough 
schedule against some of the top 
teams in the country,” said Assis- 
tant Coach Steph Strauss. “Maybe 
we weren’t ready for it in the be- 
ginning ...-but I think just playing 
those good teams has challenged 
us and that’s helped us become 
better too.” 

To improve their record, the 
team focused on teaching the skills 
and the strategies of the game to 
the younger players. 

“We try to teach them, okay 
watch their hitting arm, that will 
tell you what they’re going to do,” 
said Strauss. 

Strauss also stressed the dedi- 
cation of the team. In addition 
to practice, coaches meet with 
players one on one to work 
on their skills. 


“After the weekend we come year’s team has a lot to live up to. 
back and meet with some of the Moore also believes the team’s 
players individually and goover... depth will allow them to prac- 
what maybe they struggled within tice in a competitive environ- 
the weekend. Then we meet with ment and lead to on court success. 
them in the gym and try to fixthose This combined with the strengths 
little things,” said Strauss. of individual players should 
The team’s ability to make cor- add up to another exciting and 
rections has helped them earn the successful season. 
highest hitting percentage in the 4. Men’s Basketball 
conference and an average of 12 In the recent year’s, men’s bas- 
kills per set. An offense this ef- ketbali has become more com- 
fective will easily put these ladies - petitive and this year will be 
in the running for a title at the no different. 
Landmark Volleyball Tournament The team finished last year with 
this weekend. a conference record of 9-5 and an 
3. Men’s Volleyball overall record of 19-10, earning 
Last year, men’s volleyball them the number three seed in the 


won all eight of their conference Landmark Conference Men’s Bas- 
games and competed in the East- _ketball Championships. This was 
em Collegiate Athletic Conference the team’s first Landmark Confer- 
(ECAC) south title match. This ence playoff berth since 2008 


year, they are preparing to continue 
their success. mined,” said Assistant Coach Nick 
Despite losing four seniors, the Hager. “There were a lot of tough 
team still has a great deal of talent, games in there where they bounced 
which will help them push into the back and played well in stretches. 
playoffs once again. Head Coach When we did get knocked down, 
Kevin Moore’s team has several the guys definitely responded and 
key players returning, including came back the next day to either 
All American, middle blocker get a win or get better in practice.” 
sophomore Joe Bortak. By the end of the season, Head 
Moore believes the key to the Coach Greg Curley’s team had the 
team’s success will be their depth. most steals and the best turnover 
“We're fortunate that we have margin in the Landmark Confer- 
a lot of depth on our team,” said ence. With three seniors and seven 
Moore. “Top to bottom, anyone juniors returning, they hope to 
can contribute. Any one of those carry their strong defense into the 
twenty guys can step on the court upcoming season. 
and be ready to contribute which “Each player we expect big 


“They were just very deter- 


is definitely something you need.” _ things out of, to play the role and 
The team ended last year ranked do their part,” said Hager. 
number five in the AVCA Coaches’ “Our success comes from re- 


Top 15 poll. With that in mind, this ally being a team. All 15 guys 


last year worked towards a com- 
mon goal,” said junior guard Alex 
Raymond. “Our one and only goal 
right now is to win a Landmark 
Conference Championship.” 

5. Women’s Soccer 

By winning a program best six 
of thew first seven games, women’s 
soccer has proven they are becom- 
ing one of Juniata’s premier teams. 
Still, the team failed to qualify for 
the Landmark Conference Cham- 
pionships due to late season losses. 

“This season’s definitely, in my 
opinion, a step up from last sea- 
son,” said Assistant Coach Nicole 
Ayers. “The players came in a lot 
more fit because of the trip over- 
seas to Europe this summer. They 
came in a lot stronger a lot quicker 
and with a different mindset.”’ 

Despite a mid-season slump, 
this team remained competitive 
and a 9-7-1 record. 

“The passion that the girls have 
for the game and the passion that 
for wanting to win, and wanting 
to go far, and wanting to make the 
post season is definitely our big- 
gest strength,” said Ayers. 

For women’s soccer, the proof 
is in the numbers, The team ranks 
among the best in the landmark in 
assists, shots, and goals. 

“We’re one of those teams that 
no matter what we do we’re close 
and we push each other forward,” 
said junior midfielder Rose Lucidi. 
“We want to show that we do have 
a chance to make playoffs and we 
do have the potential to be a bet- 
ter team. I think through this year 
we’ve shown that we do have 
that potential.” 


Fuller reaches milestone Short but sweet 


Accumulates 1000 kills and 1000 ae for career 


By BREANNE HILEMAN 


Passion makes perfect in the case 
of Kelsey Fuller as she reached a 
Juniata College women’s volley- 
ball milestone this season. 

Kelsey Fuller, a senior captain 
on the volleyball team recently 
accomplished 1000 career digs 
and 1000 career kills, which she 
reached at the second weekend 

of Landmark Conference play 
at Moravian against Catholic on 
Oct. 13. 

Juniata College was a great fit 
for Kelsey because of her experi- 
ences here before she graduated 
high school. “I attended the Penn 
State express camps here at Juniata 
for many years. I knew from the 
very first express camp that I was 
going to go to Juniata. Juniata is 
the perfect fit,” Fuller said. 

Fuller’s accomplishments con- 
tributed to the women’s volley- 
ball team throughout the last four 
years. Head coach Heather Pavlik 
said, “She has started since the 
time she was a freshman. During 
her freshman year she was sur- 
rounded by a lot of older players 
so I think that she learned a lot of 
things from them that she was able 
to pass on to the younger players.” 

Junior and co-captain Rachelle 
Wiegand said, “Her biggest attri- 
bute is that she leads by example. 
She sets the standard for the level 
of play during games.” 

Pavlik said, “She is very de- 
termined. She knows what she 
wants and she sets out to get it. 





Senior captain Kelsey Fuller is a valued member of the women’s 
volleyball team. She reached the 1000/1000 mark on Oct. 13 at Moravian. 


She is learning how to drag oth- 
ers with her in those endeavors. 
Her determination, perseverance, 
and her drive have made her very 
successful here.” 


By Justin CLAPPER 


The men and women’s tennis 
teams had a short, but great, fall 
season. They competed at the ITA 
Southeast Regional Champion- 
ships in Fredericksburg, VA hosted 
by the University of Mary Wash- 
ington, a tournament in which they 
saw a great deal of success. 

The top six from the men’s team 
and seven women went to com- 
pete. Freshman Bryan Gregory 
won his bracket by defeating Jake 
Greenstein of York College in a 
two and a half hour finals match. 
The scores were 1-6, 7-5, and 6-3. 
Senior Brice Morey defeated Mi- 
chael Marsh 8-1 to win his con- 
solation bracket. Morey and his 
partner Junior Justin Wisniewski 
made their way to the quarterfinal 
round of their bracket. Gregory 
and Freshman Michael Lifshitz 
made it to the quarterfinal as well. 

On the women’s side, Freshman 
Tori Gray won her consolation 
bracket with a score of 8-5. Junior 
Megan Phillips and Sophomore 
Heather Waring teamed up for the 
doubles competition. They fell into 
the consolation bracket, but they 
ended up beating their opponents 
8-4 to move into the consolation 
finals before falling 8-5. 

Part of this success is due to 
Head Coach Jason Cohen. This 
is his second year here at Juniata, 
but his first full year as he came in 
the spring of 2012. He previously 
coached at Stevenson University 
before coming to Juniata. 
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A position change for Fuller dur- 
ing her first few years allowed her 
talent to thrive. “We moved her 
position once or twice during her 


> see FULLER page 15 


Tennis had successful fall season 


“T think making the transition 
has been pretty easy,” said Cohen. 
“Being full time here is something 
I did not have at my previous posi- 
tion. I’ve noticed a significant im- 
pact in how I can improve the team 
both through practice time and my 
recruiting effo 

The players have also noticed 
an improvement since Cohen’s ar- 
rival. “TI really feel like he worked 
on doubles for us a lot better,” said 
Morey. “We struggled with that be- 
fore. He relates to us better because 
he’s played tennis for a long time. 
He’s been a great coach so far.” 

“Tt’s been working really well 
for us. It took a little bit of getting 
used to in the spring, but I think 
we all now know how he works 
and how he expects us to play and 
practice. So I think we’re all pretty 
used to it,” said Phillips 

Both team’s goals are to reach 
the playoffs this year. Last year 
the men’s team came close. They 
finished just one spot out of 
playoff contention. 

“T think this year we have a 
better shot at it than we did last 
year,” said Cohen. “The girls were 
very competitive last year in our 
conference. The conference was 
very competitive overall. There 
wasn’t one elite team, and there re- 
ally wasn’t one bad team. We were 
close to beating some teams that 
ended up making it to the finals 
of the conference tournament. I 
think our girl’s team has the ability 


> see TENNIS page 14 
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Student-athletes wanted |Men’s soccer struggles 


THE JUNIATIAN 


Juniata attracts a variety of high school prospects 


By TJ WarKINS 


Putting a sports team together is 
like building a puzzle. The coaches 
have to find the right pieces and put 
them together in the right place. 

Time and effort must be put in to 
recruit the team. It is important that 
coaches recruit the right players 
to fill the spots. The prospectives 
must also feel that Juniata is the 
right fit for them and offers every- 
thing that they need to be success- 
ful on and off the field. 

Athletic Director and Head 
Coach of the men’s basketball 
team Greg Curley said, “Each 
coach has attributes and skill sets 
that they value more based on their 
philosophies and style of play.” 

The kind of players Curley looks 
for have to meet certain standards. 
Curley said, “We want to find 
the best players we possibly can 
that are Juniata caliber students 
and people.” 

“Being Juniata caliber means 
having certain academic standards, 
one great thing about Juniata is all 
students admitted here are held by 
the same standards so we need to 
find those that also have athletic 
talent,” Curley said. 

Curley described people that 
would be right for Juniata, “I think 
recruits have to understand com- 
munity, be team oriented, and want 
a liberal arts college environment.” 

Character and academic suc- 
cess are important to the Head 
Coach of the Juniata football 
team, Tim Launtz. 

“When we’re recruiting we’re 
looking for that class and character 
in a young man. We’re looking for 
that student-athlete that can have 
success in the classroom and suc- 
cess on the field.” 

Curley also made mention of the 
success of student-athletes at Junia- 
ta. “In general the people that come 
here and are successful have great 
focus and balance. I think strong 
students and serious athletes have 
the habits that lend themselves 


to being successful academically 
and also lend themselves to being 
successful athletically.” 

Launtz, agreed on the points 
Curley had made about academics. 

“We’re looking for people that 
can get it done both in the class- 
room and on the field.” 

Curley looks for certain intan- 
gibles when recruiting an athlete, 
“When I recruit I want people that 
are mature. I want people who are 
realistic about what they want to 
accomplish and where they want 
to go,” Curley said. 

He views their past leadership 
roles and their relationships with 
their families and teams. 

“I look for interactions with 
families, how they interact with 
parents and siblings. Are they 
respectful in those kinds of situ- 
ations? I look for what kind of 
leaders and teammates they are 
at their high school programs,” 
Curley said. 

The work ethic and commit- 
ment of recruits is very important 
to Coach Curley, “The number one 
thing for us is their commitment to 
the game and improvement, and 
also how much work they’re will- 
ing to put in.” 

Coach Launtz summarized what 
he is searching for in a recruit by 
saying, “What we’re looking for 
is somebody who’s willing to 
come here, be here for four years, 
and leave here with a plan in one 
hand, a degree in the other. We 
want them to leave with the feeling 
in their heart that they had a very 
positive experience. That’s what 
we’re looking for. That’s what 
we're about.” 

One of the main reasons Ju- 
niata is chosen by student-athletes 
over its competitors is because 
of the sense of community found 
at Juniata. 

The sense of community was 
important for junior basketball 
player Jeremy Hays, “It’s kind 
of the same as the community 
I’m from it’s just a different lo- 
cation. It’s the people that wel- 


comed me here I had my own 
band of brothers.” 

Junior volleyball player Ben 
Krouse had similar thoughts, “I 
would say the idea of a close knit 
family draws possible student 
athletes to Juniata because all the 
teams here at Juniata are extreme- 
ly close. This isn’t just limited to 
the teams here it’s in everything. 
I think that it’s really special that 
we have that because not many 
schools have it.” 

“Just being here is bigger than 
myself. I like the feeling of being 
part of something that is bigger 
than me,” Hays said. 

Academics were an impor- 
tant draw to current Juniata stu- 
dent athletes. “My final decision 
was. based on the academics, 
and the grants and scholarships 
that would be provided for me to 
play,” Krouse said. 

Hays agreed saying, “The good 
academic background and good 
athletics was a great mixture.” 

“Juniata is such a great academ- 
ic school and I realize everyday 
how great a decision it was. I can 
feel confident in my future because 
of the opportunity men’s volleyball 
gave me here at Juniata,” junior 
Alex McColgin of the men’s vol- 
leyball team said. 

From prestigious academics and 
competitive athletics to Juniata’s 
close-knit community, all of these 
factors bring high school prospects 
to Juniata. 

The puzzling question of choos- 
ing what college to attend for a 
student-athlete is not an easy one. 
Just like a puzzle piece each stu- 
dent athlete is different, and they 
have to find the college that is the 
right fit for them. 

The coaches are also an inte- 
gral part in the Juniata recruiting 
process. They have to go out and 
recruit those select student-ath- 
letes that are the right fit and put 
the pieces together. In the end the 
teams all come together nicely 
bringing success to the athletics 
and academics of Juniata College. 
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Despite woes, hopeful for ECAC bid 


By Curis BEALL 


As the saying goes, it’s not how 
you start, it’s how you finish. The 
men’s soccer team went through a 
lot of ups to begin the season, but 
as the season went on many things 
led the team to experience a few 
downs as well. 

The soccer team got off to one 
of its best starts in recent his- 
tory. The team dropped their first 
match against Pitt-Greensburg, 
but then went on to win their next 
five games to get off to a 5-1 start. 
Five out of the first six games were 
at home including four of their 
five wins. 

“We got off to a great start and 
everyone was feeling pretty good. 
We expected to come in the sea- 
son and compete in the Landmark 
Conference. When we got off to 
our good start, we felt pretty good 
about our chances,” said junior 
Dane Azeles. 

Then things seemed to go the 
wrong way for the team as they 
lost four out of their next five 
games, with their lone win against 
Penn State Altoona. 

“As the season went on it got 
tougher and tougher for us. We had 
a few injuries and it kind of got the 
best of us. We just weren’t playing 
up to our potential and we lost a 
few key games. Then when we got 
into conference play it seemed that 
things just went the wrong way for 
us,” said senior Ezra Cassel. 

As the season went on, injuries 
were not the only thing that con- 
tributed to the win-loss columns. 

“We lost some pretty key guys to 
injuries and that was pretty tough 
for us. Another thing that hurt us 
is that we had quite a few games 
on the road towards the end of the 
season. It’s always tough to have a 
stretch of games on the road and 
try to take them all. We did our best 
and kept fighting,” Azeles said. 

“Tt was hard to go on the road 
and try to get some key victories. 
There were some things that we 


could have prevented, a few things 
we could have done to try to get 
out of there with wins but it just 
didn’t go the right way for those 
tough losses,” Cassel said. 

“We played well in many of 
our games. We had a few games 
that came down to the last min- 
ute. We had two losses in over- 
time to Merchant-Marine and 
Catholic and we let up a late goal 
to Drew that we ended up losing 
1-0. That hurts when you fight for 
so long in the game and it comes 
down to a last minute victory like 
that,” Azeles said. 

Even with their stretch of losses, 
the team does not believe that the 
season was lost at all. 

“By no means was it a terrible 
or bad season. We finished the 
year 9-9, Finishing the year with 
an even record isn’t bad. It’s not 
where we hoped to be but we had 
a pretty productive season in my 
eyes,” said sophomore Nick Weit. 

“We didn’t do well in conference 
play and we won’t be able to com- 
pete for the Landmark Champion- 
ship, but we still have the potential 
to compete in the Eastern College 
Athletic Conference’s postseason 
tournament. It’s always a good 
sign to your season whenever you 
are able to compete in postseason 
play,” Azeles said. 

‘Tm pretty excited to see if 
we ate going to be picked for the 
ECAC’s. If we are picked I think 
that we saw the mistakes that we 
made toward the end of the sea- 
son: and we will be able to cor- 
rect them and do pretty well. We 
picked up a pretty big win against 
Misericordia and we can build off 
of our strengths to do well in the 
tournament. I just hope that we are 
picked to play in it so we are given 
that chance,” Cassel said. 

The Eastern College Athletic 
Conference will pick teams to take 
part in their postseason tournament 
in the beginning of November. 
Teams will know whether or not 
they are playing in the tournament 
sometime shortly after that. 


Cohen excited about improving Eagles in first full year as coach 


> from TENNIS page 13 


to make it to the playoffs this year, 
which would be a very good step 
for our program and is what we’re 
hoping to for.” 

“The one thing that I’ve instilled 
in them, and that I’ve seen mani- 
fest, is the knowledge that working 
just a little bit and doing a little bit 
of practice and doing the minimum 
isn’t going to get us where we want 
to be as a team,” said Cohen. “I 
think I’ve seen their work ethic 
increase since I got here because 
they’ve come to an understanding 
that were not going to get where 
we want to be as a team if we don’t 
put in the extra work and work 
hard all the time.” 

Phillips said, “We worked re- 
ally hard. A lot of the girls played 
over summer. We may have only 
played for a month, but we played 
hard everyday.” 

“Our motto is hard work and 
dedication,” said Morey. “I’m a se- 
nior now and we still haven’t made 
playoffs yet. So I’d really like to 
make playoffs for the first time this 
year. I know we have the talent to 
do so. We have a lot of great new 
freshman talent this year, we’re 
doing coach smith workouts, and 
we're still hitting around, even 
though it’s starting to get cold.” 





“Part of our success comes 
from the freshmen that we have. 
The freshmen have had a very 
big impact on our teams this fall,” 
said Cohen. “We have three fresh- 
man guys starting in the lineup 
out of six. That’s a pretty signifi- 
cant transition. All four freshmen 
girls saw playing time in the fall 
at some point. It’s very still up 
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in the air though as to who will 
be where when it comes time for 
the spring for the girls in terms of 
starting positions.” 

“I feel we are going to be very 
well off. We may not have won our 
conference matches last year but 
all our matches were close. I think 
with the four freshmen we brought 
in and how hard we’ve been work- 


ing I feel we will peak and do 
well,” said Phillips. “We’re work- 
ing hard and looking forward to 
the spring season and hope people 
come out to the matches to watch.” 

“T’ve set up a schedule slightly 
different than it was last year to 
benefit our team. I’d like to play 
more competitive matches. Last 
year I felt like the teams we had on 


Juniata College students to stop in at our office at 
216 Fifth Street, Huntingdon. = +&#&& 


Open weekdays 5-8 p.m.; Saturdays 9 a.m. - 3 p.m. 
Volunteers Welcomed - Needed at Polls 


Call 814-643-3410 or contact Carlton Logue, Juniata College Republican Chair, 
loguegx10@juniata.edu for upcoming events and questions. 


Thank You for Voting Tuesday, November 6 
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our schedule were either a lot bet- 
ter than us or we were a lot better 
than them. The matches weren’t 
very exciting,” said Cohen. 

He continued: “Id rather play 
exciting matches. I feel like this 
type of schedule will prepare the 
team better heading into confer- 
ence play. I expect both teams to 
compete for a playoff spot.” 
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Women’s volleyball takes over southern California 
Eagles enjoy warm weather and use time away to continue to Bond ¢: asa acovertive unit 


By Dimitri Ross 


This is the time of year when 
Huntingdon weather begins to 
get unstable. Earlier this season 
the women’s volleyball team 
was able to have a nice climate 
change when they took a memo- 
rable trip to southern California for 
a tournament, 

The JC women’s volleyball 
team had a nice break from every- 
thing when they headed to Thou- 
sand Oaks, CA in early October. 
While their main goal was to win 
games, they wanted to have fun 
and cherish their time on the west 
coast as well. 

“We were coming off of a close 
loss the game before so we defi- 
nitely wanted to get back on track 
and string some wins together. At 
the same time we knew that trips 
like this don’t happen often so we 
were all really excited just to have 
a good time over there,” said soph- 
omore libero Brittani Young. 

“IT personally couldn’t wait. 
We always have a blast when 
we go on road trips so I knew 
this one wouldn’t be any differ- 
ent,” said junior middle blocker 
Courtney Lydick. 

They were not let down by the 
trip at all. Road trips can make 
or break teams sometimes. In the 
midst of a long season it is helpful 
to a team to get away and bond. 


“T honestly think that may have 
been one of the best trips as far as 
bonding. Everyone was in a good 
mood and just enjoying each oth- 
er’s company. I think it made us 
closer as a team,” said Young. 

While California was uncharted 
territory for the majority of the 
team, freshman middle blocker 
Karley Christian’s hometown is 
about an hour up the road from 
Thousand Oaks. 

While she lives in the area she 
was. just as excited as her team- 
mates to make the trip. 

“T could not wait to get back on 
the west coast. I’m happy that I 
got the opportunity to share some 
southern California culture with 
my teammates. Home is a big part 
of who I am so I’m always proud 
to share that piece of me with peo- 
ple,” said Christian. 

The team was happy Chris- 
tian was able to share that part of 
her with them. It was a special 
trip for them and they have very 
vivid memories of their favorite 
part of it. 

“T would have to say my favor- 
ite part of the trip was the weather. 
It wasn’t obnoxiously hot, but it 
wasn’t cold either. It was so com- 
fortable. I’ll miss it even more 
once the central PA winter starts,” 
said Lydick. 

“My favorite part of the trip was 
just being around the girls. Things 


get so hectic on campus so being 
able to just chill out was a nice 
change of pace,” said Christian. 

Although there was a lot of 
down time, the team was able to 
stay focused competing in three 
matches in two days. All of which 
went five sets. 

“TJ feel like having that down 
time helped us out. Sometimes 
when you’re too serious you play 
tense. The fact that we were hay- 
ing such a good time allowed us to 
play loose,” said Lydick. 

“As an athlete you have to un- 
derstand that there is a time to play 
and a time to be serious. It is fine 
to kid around, but when it is time 
to play you have to devote all of 
your focus to volleyball. Anything 
else is not important when you are 
in between the lines so the matches 
honestly didn’t feel any different 
from home matches to me. It’s 
the same mindset and approach 
regardless of where the game is,” 
said Young. 

All in all it was a vacation that 
the team will never forget. Col- 
lege athletics will take a lot out 
of you and cause a great deal of 
stress. Trips like that allow ath- 
letes to keep things in perspec- 
tive though. While the sport is 
extremely important, the rela- 
tionships that you form are more 
important sometimes. 

As you go through life you 


Satisfying ending to remarkable tenure 
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tenure here and she has handled 
that extremely well. I think that she 
understands the game from a lot of 
different angles now,” Pavlik said. 

Fuller said, “I came in as a mid- 
dle, and they told me the practice 
before my first collegiate game 
that I would be starting as an out- 
side hitter. The transition made me 
a well-rounded player and I under- 
stand the game better.” 

“Tt prepared me for life in gen- 
eral because I was thrown into a 
couple different positions. In the 
end, the position change was. what 
the team needed. I knew that I had 
to do whatever I needed to do to 
make the team better. With such 
great coaches and players around 
me, the transition was easy,” 
Fuller said. 

Fuller prepares well for each 
season, game, and practice. Her 
hard work is the reason for her suc- 
cess. Wiegand said, “She comes 
into preseason in shape and sets 
an example for the team. She is a 
naturally gifted athlete with a lot of 
talent, and she has really put time 
in at the gym to be one of the best 
players on the team.” 

“The combination of being natu- 
rally gifted and putting in the work 
has paid off for her,” Wiegand said. 

“Tn order for the team to be suc- 
cessful, I needed to be the strongest 
and fastest that I had ever been in 
my position. In order for the other 
girls to do their job, I needed to do 
mine as well,” Fuller said. 

She continued: “T trained in the 
offseason for my team, not for my- 
self. This gave me more of a will 
and a drive to complete the neces- 
sary training.” 


Many players influenced Fuller _ 


and helped her become a strong 
captain. “My freshman year, I 
was very young playing on a team 
with a lot of upper classmen,” 
Fuller said. 


“Paige Johnston taught me to 
be competitive. She gave me the 
toughness that I needed in order 
to be successful.” Fuller contin- 
ued to say, “Megan Sollenberger 
taught me-to have patience and 
helped me to stay calm as a leader 
during games.” 

Injuries were not an easy ob- 
stacle for Fuller to deal with 
throughout her career, but she used 
them to become a stronger player 
and leader. 
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One final goal I have 
is for the team to 
reach its full poten- 
tial. If we do, | know 
that | will walk away 
from here feeling 
like | accomplished 
everything that I 
ever wanted to. 


99 
- Kelsey Fuller ‘13 


“She came back knowing that 
her time here is limited and that 
she was going to grasp every op- 
portunity that she could and not 
take anything for granted. She used 
that hard experience to improve 
herself both on and off the court. 
She used that time constructively,” 
Wiegand said. 

Pavlik said, “She has been very 
dedicated for four years and I think 
that some of the adversity that she 
had to go through because of her 
injuries has made her a lot tougher 
as a person and as a player. I think 
that those kinds of lessons will en- 
dure for the long haul.” 

“I missed a whole spring season, 
but I gained a whole spring season 
of understanding my team and re- 
ally leaming their personalities 
and what they respond to, so in the 


fall I could be the best senior for 
them,” Fuller said. 

Fuller was overwhelmed with 
emotion when she realized her 
accomplishments. “My dad had 
a poster made that all the girls 
signed. I was overwhelmed with 
all the emotions at once. It finally 
hit me that it was my senior year 
and that I only had a few months 
left to play volleyball,” Fuller said. 

“T am happy and excited about 
this accomplishment, but the only 
reason I have been able to accom- 
plish this is because of the players 
that I have had the honor to play 
around and the coaches that have 
coached me. It is thanks to them 
that I could even dream about 
meeting this goal,” Fuller said. 
“Having my family, my team and 
my coaches there at that moment 
to celebrate it with me, made all 
the practices, blood, sweat, and 
tears worth it.” 

In the future, Fuller hopes to 
coach volleyball. She said, “I hope 
to coach for a few years after Ju- 
niata. I am hoping to get a gradu- 
ate assistant position, but even if it 
is coaching for a few years at any 
level, I will still love it. I know 
I am not ready to set volleyball 
down yet. I have such a love and 
passion for the game and I still 
want to be around it.” 

“T think that Kelsey can use her 
experience here at Juniata to make 
another program very successful. 
She is a really good player and she 
knows the game. I think she can 
use that knowledge to be a good 
coach someday,” Wiegand said. 

Fuller’s last request: “One fi- 
nal goal I have is for the team to 
reach its full potential. If we do, I 
know that I will walk away from 
here feeling like I accomplished 
everything that I ever wanted to, 
It is not about the winning any- 
more, it is about making sure that 
as a team, we reached the potential 
that we have.” 
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Women’s volleyball poses for a picture during their downtime in California. The 
team was treated to food from California Pizza Kitchen and In-N-Out Burger. 


may forget how many games you 
won in a particular season, but 
you never forget the people you 
win them with. 

The Eagles begin the Landmark 


Soaring Eagles 


Conference playoffs at home on 
Nov. 3 in the Kennedy Sports and 
Recreation Center. They hope to 
capture their 32nd consecutive 
conference championship. 
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Top and Middle: Juniata defense holds back the McDaniel offense dur- 
ing the game played Oct. 27. Juniata would go on to win the game 24 to 
7. Bottom: Sophomore Kortney Showers goes up against three players 
from Scranton for the ball during the October 28 game. Juniata won the 


game in overtime, 5 to 4. 
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By Kunal Atit 


Over the course of the aca- 
demic year odd things seem 
to happen at every college 
campus across the coun- 
try, and during the last few 
weeks Juniata hasn’t been 
an exception. 

From party boys licking 
people’s ears over at East 
Houses, to hypnotists mak- 
ing kids give parents lap 
dances during homecoming, 
JC certainly doesn’t lack its 
share of weird happenings. 


Cliff safety 101: how to survive on the edge 


The most peculiar or at 
least the most concerning 
of these incidents however 
involved a completely so- 
ber (allegedly) student tak- 
ing a swan dive off the cliffs 
near campus. Luckily they 
sustained no major injuries, 
or worse (though it would 
probably have raised the 
collective IQ of campus) but 
something like this should 
make us all reflect on why 
we should take care of 
ourselves and practice cau- 
tion. Look, your choices af- 
fect yourself, and the ones 
you love, but most impor- 
tantly me. 

Look, I don’t really care 
if you have a death wish, or 
think your going to get that 
really hot girl you’re hang- 


ing out with by proving 
you’re too stupid to be afraid 
of that 100 foot fall (if that’s 
how you impress girls). 
What I do care about is that 
if you happen to take that leap 
of faith and end up on the ex- 
press lane to kick back with 
Satan and his bros (I’m pret- 
ty sure Heavens admission 
standards are too high for 
people who think they can 
fly) the paper is going to be 
all about you next week and 
I’m going to have to write 
some bogus article about 
how you where such an inte- 
gral piece of the community 
and touched so many lives, 
when really the biggest way 
you touched anyone’s life 
was probably by being the 
obnoxious kid who thinks he 


can get away without spray- 
ing pam on the waffle iron 
and ends up holding up the 
entire brunch line while you 
have to scrap off burnt waffle 
(I’ve been there before, it’s a 
dark, dark place). 

With my luck the girl of 
my dreams (The Angel) is 
going to read that edition 
of the paper and I will have 
lost my one chance to make 
her laugh. 

Guys I’m going to be 
honest with you, I’m not 
winning any beauty con- 
tests so my only shot with a 


girl is to keep her laughing, 


and just because you thought 
the best way to get with that 
cute chick was to attempt 
your best Micheal Jordan in 
space jam impression, I will 


have lost one more chance 
at getting the girl I want, 
to notice me. Seriously it’s 
not worth the risk, you’re 
not “getting any” if you’re 
dead, so you might as well 
pretend that you care about 
staying alive. 

No one night stand is worth 
20 years worth of chances 
(unless it’s with Ann Hatha- 
way, I’d die 10 times over for 
one shot with her, but come 
on your girl is no Catwom- 
an) but if you don’t take my 
advise and do end up resem- 
bling a scrambled egg, and 
I end up growing old alone, 
I promise when I die I will 
find your little punk soul ... 
So seriously guys stay safe 
and remember its all about 
me. 





Busted Party 





Horoscopes: 
































Foreseen by local prophet Miya Williams 
The Runner: You just ran as fast as you could to escape 











7. Nutella the grasp of the cops. You made it all the way to your room 

safe and sound! Way to go! Unfortunately all that noise 

~8. Matches (out not for the candles) at 3 A.M. woke up your RA. A write-up is in your future. 
- 9, Duct tape 


The Hide-and-Seeker: You hid so well that nobody 
found you. Congratulations, but you're still in the clos- 
et. You can’t help but think about the great time you 
had and how lucky you are. You especially can’t help 
but think about those six shots and three beers you 
had either. The bathroom is just a room away, but 
you can’t get caught. A close call will be in your future. 


> 10. Condoms 


11. Swimsuit 





The Surrenderer: You gave up. You knew you 
couldn’t run, and your friend took the best hiding 
spot that you knew of. Lucky for you, the police are 
just going to let you go. While your friends are out 
of breath or cooped up in some hiding spot, you are 
safe at home. Calling it an early night is in your future. 


The Hermit: You stayed in. You just knew that the 
party was going to get busted, so you watched a mov- 
ie and went to be early. What you didn’t know was 
that your resident was going to tear through the hall- 
way screaming, “I MADE IT! SUCK IT PIGS ‘CAUSE 
I MADE IT!” A rude awakening is in your future. 


=_ 


The Host: You finally decided to throw a party off- 
campus. It would be known as the sickest thing to hap- 
pen in all of Juniata history..-which isn’t saying much, 
but still, You had the dopest beats, jungle juice, and 
plenty of people who were willing to go. You were ready 
‘to party. However, you weren’t expecting a three-person 
fistfight to break out at 2 A.M., which alerted the cops. 
Lucky for you, they're being lenient, but you were still 
scared senseless. A change of pants is in your future. 


By Mouie Exrcoop 
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Administration spends significant amount to buy new house and 24 acres for future president 


By Hatey SCHNEIDER 


On Aug. 30, 2012, Juniata Col- 
lege purchased the new president’s 
house for $800,000. This purchase 
has become a topic of debate for 
faculty and students. 

The new house, and the 24 acres 
of land that surround it, will be 
replacing the current president’s 
house on Washington Street. Ac- 
cording to President Tom Kepple, 
there were a number of problems 
with the old house that led to the 
decision to replace it. 

“Tt was pretty clear that there 
was a lot of deferred maintenance 
that had to be done on this house, 
and it didn’t work very well as a 
president’s house,” said Kepple. 

Vice President for finance 
and operations Rob Yelnosky 
listed problems such as_ the 
electrical system, the furnace 

and a roof that needs tobe re- 
placed as some of the deferred 
maintenance issues.. Yelnosky also 
said that the house did not operate 
the way a president’s house is ex- 
pected to. 

“There’s not a good space for 
entertaining large groups, there’s 
not very good parking, and there’s 
no accessibility, so if you have 
someone who has accessibility 
needs, that house is not set up for 
that,” said Yelnosky. 

Yelnosky stresses that no stu- 


Locals outraged by students |Sticky 


dent tuition money was used to 
pay for the house, so the operating 
costs of the college have not de- 
creased at all. 

“The endowment actually pur- 
chased the house,” said Yelnosky. 
“So there was no operating money 
used and there was no tuition room 
and fees money used. It was all en- 
dowment cash.” 

Despite this fact, some students 
are still upset about the amount of 
money spent on the house. 

“T think the school is seriously 
mismanaging its resources if they 
are buying an $800,000 house 
when they already have one,” said 
sophomore Dan Angelozzi. 


According to Bob McDowell, 
a member of Juniata’s Board of 
Trustees, it was necessary to re- 
place the old house, and a num- 
ber of plans for a new president’s 
house were discussed before mak- 
ing the purchase. 

“We asked ourselves wheth- 
er we should build a house on 
campus. We have places we 
could have done that,” said Mc- 
Dowell. “It could have been 
another option.” 

While Kepple and the Board of 
Trustees saw the house as a good 
opportunity to improve the col- 
lege and a way to save money in 
the long run, some members of the 


Neighbors unhappy with noise, inconsiderate actions 


By Loure Nica 


Irate neighbors have been in- 
creasingly willing to call the police 
on Juniata students over disruptive 
behavior. Though most Juniata 
students behave conscientiously, 
some neighbors still feel that stu- 
dents are inconsiderate. 

Neighbors most often complain 
about noise, according to Dean 
of Students Kris Clarkson, but 
there are other reasons for calling 
the police. 

“It’s primarily noise and dis- 
ruption,” said Clarkson. “Beyond 
that, it’s about inconsiderate be- 
havior. Walking to and from the 
bar, students pushing each other 
into a bush, lawn furniture is miss- 
ing, people who stop and urinate 
in their yards. But primarily, it’s 
about noise and trash.”” 

The compilation of past viola- 
tions makes this somewhat of an 
ongoing issue. 

“Vomiting on someone’s yard is 
pretty disgusting,” said Clarkson. 
“But there were students who were 
very disoriented who wound up 


people have guns. But it’s the ulti- 
mate violation of personal property 
and space. We’ve had cases of peo- 
ple who went in and fell asleep on 
the couch, or a woman who wan- 
dered into the kitchen and prepared 
herself a snack. They didn’t know 
where they were.” 

Neighbors can become extreme- 
ly angry about these issues. 

“Some neighbors are very ag- 
gressive, demanding, and _basi- 


cally seem to dislike students in. 


general. Others are just annoyed 
because it’s late at night. One time, 
a resident had a picket fence that 
was broken. He yelled probably 
15 or 20 minutes,” said Clarkson. 
“We’ve had neighbors threaten to 
shoot students sitting on their porch 
with a gun. They also threaten to 
get students arrested and charged. 
I hope that it won’t, but the shoot- 
ing thing could happen. Neighbors 
also have had coalitions, petitions, 
that kind of thing.” 

On the positive side, Director of 
Public Safety Jesse Leonard says 
that there have been few noise 


a lot. It’s maybe every other week- 
end, one or two a month. In serious 
cases, neighbors call the police,” 
said Leonard. “We have an excel- 
lent working relationship with the 
police. They let us know, and we 
can be there with them.” 

Neighbors have been more in- 
clined to call the police because 
of a noise ordinance law passed 
in April 2011 by the Huntingdon 
county borough. This law empow- 
ers police to press charges against 
students living off-campus. 

“It’s basically a ‘disorderly 
house ordinance’ that holds both 
landlords and residents respon- 
sible,” said Leonard. “That’s de- 
scribed as a house or place of busi- 
ness that hosts underage drinking, 
fighting, or boisterous behavior 
that disturbs the peace. For non- 
college owned properties, the local 
landlords used to be held responsi- 
ble. Now, the tenants can be fined.” 

One neighbor, who wished to re- 
main anonymous, believes that this 
law is very helpful. 

“T agree with that, I think it’s a 
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The new president’s home, worth $800,000, is on 24 acres and replaces the old home on Washington Street. 


faculty think that the money would 
be better spent elsewhere. Phil 
Dunwoody, associate professor of 
psychology, is one member of the 
faculty who feels this way. 

“$800,000 is a lot of money for 
a house, and there are a lot of other 
needs around campus that also cost 
money,” said Dunwoody. 

Dunwoody’s biggest con- 
cem, however, is what paying 
$800,000 for a house says about 
Juniata’s values. 

“['m concerned about what it 
says about our values as an insti- 
tution,” said Dunwoody. “Part 
of the national discourse go- 
ing into the election to some 


extent is about distribution of 
wealth in our society, and how 
people at the top of society seem 
to be getting a larger and larger 
chunk of the economic pie. And in 
the time I’ve been here there have 
been a lot of discussions about 
things like faculty salary.” 

According to Dunwoody, as- 
sociate professors at Juniata are 
making less money then they 
would elsewhere. 

“We’re underpaid fairly consid- 
erably compared to other colleges, 
about $7,000 a year. And that’s 
a large chunk,” said Dunwoody. 
“And we’ve been told, essen- 
tially, that they acknowledge the 
problem but they have no money 
to fix it. That’s hard to mesh with 
then spending $800,000 then on 
a house.” 

Another topic of debate sur- 
rounding the new President’s 
house is handicap accessibility. 
The new house will be made com- 
pletely accessible for everyone. 
However, Dunwoody wonders 
why some of the buildings around 
campus are not as accessible. 

“When Good Hall was reno- 
vated, a number of us in Good 
Hall pressed for an elevator, be- 
cause a lot of the building is not 
handicap accessible,” said Dun- 
woody. “We were told there was 
> see NEW HOUSE page 5 


fingers at JC 


Theft rises as the holidays approach 


By JM Dusensky 


Recently, several Juniata stu- 
dents have had valuables stolen on 
campus. Despite student concerns 
of rising criminal activity, public 
safety reports that crime on cam- 
pus is not on the rise. 

Seniors Matt Musser and Moni- 
ca McGrath both had items stolen 
several weeks ago. Musser had his 
MacBook Pro stolen and McGrath 
had her iPad stolen. The iPad was 
issued to her by the school for the 
class EN 376, Writing Across Me- 
dia. ; 

Both thefts occurred on the same 
day in relatively obscure places on 


campus. 

“T left my laptop in Good, in our 
psychology research lab, called the 
cave,” said Mussser. “It’s a locked 
room that only professors and three 
other students have keys to. The 
door is locked all the time, but the 
professors use the printer in there 
and they’Il somewhat consistently 
leave the door cracked during the 
day. I’m assuming that’s when it 
was taken.” 


fices in the Geology wing,” said 
McGrath. “Those rooms usually 
get locked at night. Since nobody 
except Geology people know that 
place, we usually just leave com- 
puters and other stuff lying around. 
But I guess Public Safety can be hit 
or miss with locking some rooms. 
Right now none of us have keys, 
but because of this incident we’re 
going to get issued keys and have 
to start locking everything.” 

Jesse Leonard, director of Pub- 
lic Safety, says that while there is 
not an increase in thefts on campus 
compared to past semesters, pub- 
lic safety has noticed that thefts 
occur right before school breaks. 
The timing allows for the thief to 
take the stolen items home and sell 
them. 

“Tt happens,” said Leonard. 
“All of our thefts are what I would 
call opportunity thefts, in that the 
opportunity for someone to take 
something comes up and they take 
it. If you don’t lock your door and 
you leave a valuable in your room, 
you’ve given someone an opportu- 





walking into somebody’s house. complaints this year. very great idea. When students | q jo my iPad overnight in nity. The door’s open, you went to 
That’s a terribly dangerous thing, “The number of calls varies by see NOISE page 4 BAC, in one of the research of- > see THEFT page 6 
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2 News & FEATURES 


By Mart Extas 


With an expansive list of ac- 
complishments, it is clear that 
Tom Kepple has been successful 
as Juniata’s president. Assisting in 
the transformation from a regional 
gem to a nationally renowned in- 
stitution, Kepple has helped re- 
shape Juniata College throughout 
his 15 year tenure. Looking to the 
future, Juniata continues its search 
for a new president. 

“] think that everybody has 
wonderful things to say about what 
Kepple has done,” said Belle Tu- 
ten, W. Newton and Hazel A. Long 
professor of history and member of 
the presidential search committee. 
“There are so many things he does 
behind the scenes. He brought bet- 
ter management to Juniata.” 

Leaving his imprint on the Ju- 
niata campus, Kepple has raised 
funds for the construction of Von 
Liebig Center for Science, the ren- 
ovations to the Halbritter Center, 
including the newly constructed 
Suzanne von Liebig Theatre and 
the renovations to Founders Hall, 
making it environmentally friend- 
ly. In addition to that, he also was 
instrumental in eliminating 18th 
street, which created the central 
quad on campus. 

‘IT spend every day doing 
homework in the central quad,” 
said freshman Stephanie Pa- 
gliaro. “From a functional and 
aesthetic standpoint, President 
Kepple has infinitely bettered 
Juniata College.” 

“Juniata has been on an upward 
trajectory during Kepple’s ten- 
ure,” said Bud Wise, Trustee and 
member of the Presidential Search 
Committee. “President Kepple 
was able to maintain the core sense 
of community at Juniata, all while 
improving buildings, programs 
and globalizing the college.” 

Kepple has also increased Juni- 
ata’s endowment by over $10 mil- 
lion, resulting in a leap from $62.3 
million to $78 million. 

With these contributions to Ju- 
niata, Kepple’s success speaks for 
itself. However, with Kepple set to 
retire at the end of this academic 
year, the search for his replacement 
is well underway. 

Presently, the Juniata Board 
of Trustees and the Presidential 
Search Committee has narrowed 
the expansive list of potential 
candidates down to four. Due to 
regulations, these Presidential can- 
didates can only be revealed very 
closely to their visitation of the 
campus. However, Presidential 
Search Committee ensures that the 
remaining four candidates can do 
the job. 

“I was blown away by how 
qualified these people are; the ex- 
perience of these candidates is un- 
paralleled. The question is going to 
be who seems like they fit in with 
the campus and who can do the job 
they way we want it done,” said 
Tuten. 

“{ntegrity and honesty are 
the foundation points for our 
next President. Beyond _ that, 
our next President must have 
a deep commitment to the 
value of a liberal arts education 
and must be able to connect with 
many different constituencies,” 
said Wise: “A successful candidate 
has to have both leadership skills, 
to provide a more visionary direc- 
tion to Juniata, and management 
skills, to ensure the financial health 
of the institution.” 


Peggy Plympton, the vice presi- 
dent for finance and administra- 
tion at Lehigh University, recently 
visited Juniata and is one of two 
publically announced Presidential 
candidates. Citing her experiences 
at Yale, Bucknell, Wellesley and 
Harvard, Plympton believes she 
has the necessary qualities to be 
Juniata’s next President. 

“T can provide the leadership 
to offer a quality liberal arts edu- 
cation in the future,” said Plymp- 
ton. “I have the leadership skills 
to make Juniata thrive. I have the 
proper management skills that 
are vital for this position and I 
will represent Juniata vigorously 
and effectively.” 

In addition to Plympton, Bryon 
Grigsby has also been named one 
of the final four presidential candi- 
dates. With extensive experiences 
at Shenandoah College and Cente- 


nary College, Grigsby has worked - 


as a professor of English, provost 
and chief operation officer, as well 
as a senior vice president and vice 
president for academic affairs. 

“J will get Juniata College the 
resources that will be sustainable 
to change lives for decades,” said 
Grigsby. “I plan to increase en- 
dowment and take some pressure 
off being a tuition driven college.” 

Rob Strauss, the student rep- 
resentative on the Presidential 
Search Committee, serves as the 
liaison between the entire stu- 
dent body and the search com- 
mittee. As a standing committee 
member, Strauss has interviewed 
potential candidates and has 
been fully immersed in the entire 
search process. 

‘Td like to ensure that all Ju- 
niata traditions will be in place for- 
ever and the next Juniata president 
will: maintain the culture here at 
Juniata,” said Strauss. “The sense 
of community is so strong here and 
I wouldn’t want to see that change 
in the future.” 

“Tradition is strong at Juniata, 
and for me, I’m looking for a presi- 
dent that will not only continue our 
traditions, but embrace them,” said 
junior Ben Krouse, vice president 
of the Juniata Activities Board. 

With the next president to 
be named before the end of 
the year, and Kepple set to re- 
tire on June 1, there will be a 
clear period of overlap between 
presidential administrations. 

‘First thing the next president is 
going to have to do is learn a lot 
about the campus. There has to be 
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an adjustment period before the 
president can do anything new,” 
said Tuten. “Fundraising and at- 
tracting donors and grants for the 
college will be among the presi- 
dent’s initial tasks.” 

Additionally, the search com- 
mittee has highlighted various is- 
sues that presently affect Juniata 
that the new President will have 
to tackle. 

Paramount amongst those issues 
is the hiring of a new provost and 
vice president for enrollment. 

“The provost and VP for enroll- 
ment have to be determined. Es- 
tablishing a leadership team has 
to be an immediate priority for the 
new president,” said Wise. “This 
new leadership team will help the 
development of a new strategic 
plan for the college.” 

Additionally, 40 percent of Juni- 
ata’s student population is from out 
of state, but Tuten notes that only 
37 states are represented at Juniata. 
“We're going to have to make our- 
selves attractive to a broader base 
of students from farther away,” 
said Tuten. 

“We must take our student body 
and diversify it geographically,” 
said Wise. “Enrollment stabiliza- 
tion is something we definitely 
need. Juniata College is an institu- 
tion that is very tuition dependent, 
so we need to be very near our 
maximum student body at all times 
in order to maintain the financial 
health of our school.” 

The budget for Juniata College 
is over 90 percent based on tuition, 
and as Tuten, Wise and Strauss 
conclude, we need larger endow- 
ment to give Juniata more flexibil- 
ity and sustainability. 

“Fundraising and endowment 
are of the utmost importance. 
Endowment gives you operating 
flexibility, and right now, Juniata 
does not have that flexibility,” said 
Wise. 

Despite asuccessful 15 years 
with Kepple at the reigns, there is 
still more to be done. Change is in- 
evitable, however, the experience 
of all four candidates proves to be 
pointing Juniata down the right 
path. Looking to build on Kepple’s 
accomplishments, the next Presi- 
dent aims to push Juniata to new 
heights as a college. 

“Ultimately, I trust that our next 
President will be the right fit for the 
job,” said junior Alexander Mc- 
Colgin. “We have a reputation as a 
superior college, and I expect that 
will not change.” 
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British student spills his daily life 


By Gavin EDGERTON 


Born and raised in Buckingham- 
shire, English exchange student 
Scott Raven decided to spend his 
junior year at Juniata College. Ac- 
cording to Raven, after exploring 
the likes of Europe, North Africa 
and the west coast of the United 
States it was time to visit the cul- 
turally diverse town of Hunting- 
don, PA. This is day in the life of 
Scott Raven. 

8:03 am. Despite not having 
class until 10 am. Scott is awo- 
ken by his roommate, senior Car- 
rington Jones, blaring Lil Wayne 
on the speakers in their room 
in South Hall. This is a signal 
that it’s time to get the day go- 
ing. “I hate waking up before 
the crack of noon but my room- 
mate likes to wake me up with 
American music so I don’t 
need an alarm clock any more,” 
said Raven. 

8:05 a.m. Scott deems today is a 
good day because the bathrooms in 
South are not completely flooded 
like they were a few days ago. 

By 8:12 a.m Scott is out the door 
heading to Baker Refectory for 
breakfast. “I’m not big on break- 
fast, but it gives me time to catch 
up on readings for my lectures,” 
said Raven. “Juniata is a lot more 
academically competitive than I 
had anticipated. I was expecting 
Juniata to be like the American 
universities in the ‘American Pie’ 
films.” 

8:19 a.m. After taking almost 
half a semester of International 
Law and Human Rights with pro- 
fessor Emil Nagengast, Scott is an 
expert on human rights and claims 
that the eggs served by Sodexo 
violate the right to happiness. 

8:47 a.m. The side effects of 
eating Sodexo eggs begin to set in 
as Scott leaves Baker. 

8:49 a.m. Scott has returned to 
his room in South and begins his 
ritual ‘pregame’ before the days 
lectures. “I check my emails every 
moming to see if any lectures are 
cancelled, so I can pack my ruck- 
sack (backpack) accordingly,” said 
Raven. Scott is enthused to see that 
his 10 a.m. class is cancelled. This 
will give him more time to study 
notes before his 11 am. class of 
southern African history, with As- 
sociate Professor of History Alison 
Fletcher. 

8:53 a.m. Scott decides to re- 
lax for a bit before doing work 
by watching videos of cats riding 
Roomba vacuums. “I can’t tell if 


driven songs. 


~The vocals have a Bright Eyes gene dissected and 
_xross bred with Okkervil River's gushings of country 
melody; The Sleepy Trees’play full bodied, minimalistic 
folk masterpieces, laden with acoustic flourishes 
and story-telling goodness.” (bolachas.org) 


Live in Concert 


The Sleepy Trees 
Sat.Nov.19 7:30-10:00PM 


With a masterful mix of great melodies, punchy and 
honest lyrics and gifted instrumentalism the 
Johnstown, PA based indie rock band Sleepy Trees is a 


“Beautifully simplistic collect of tuneful acoustically 


all of America loves cat videos or 
just Juniatians, but think it’s one of 
the best parts of the culture here,” 
said Raven. 
9:57 a.m Scott is startled when 
he looks up at his clock and sees 
that he has been watching You- 
Tube videos of fluffy kittens for 
over an hour. 
10:06 a.m. It’s time to get down 
to work before classes start, so 
Scott leaves South and heads to an 
empty classroom in Good Hall to 
do work. “Juniata gives way more 
work than universities in Europe,” 
said Raven. “I don’t see how Ju- 
niata can encourage us to explore 
new things when we are buried 
in assignments and readings all 
the time.” 
Scott shows up Southern Afri- 
can History at 11:01 a.m. Despite 
showing up to class one minute 
late, he is able to sneak into class 
without causing a disruption. 
“Americans don’t realize that 
James Bond is actually just a typi- 
cal Brit. We’re all like that over in 
England.” 
11:03 a.m. Scott chooses not to 
antagonize his classmates today. 
Instead, he decides to doodle the 
English lion eating an eagle before 
taking a mid-class napping. 
12:21 p.m. Scott awakes from 
a deep sleep to find his classroom 
empty. 
12:24 p.m. While walking on 
the stone path from Good Hall 
to Eagle’s Landing, Scott bumps 
into fellow British exchange 
students Phoebe Farr and Han- 
nah Thompson. The trio dis- 
cusses the tents that have recently 
been set up outside of Ellis Hall. “T 
am so proud to see Juniata students 
setting up a sit-in and suffering 
the cold outdoors as a demonstra- 
tion against the administration,” 
said Raven. “I’m not sure what 
they are lobbying for, but I bet 

it has something to do with the 
lack of tea and crumpets provided 
by Juniata.” 

At 12:53 p.m. In order to men- 
tally prepare for International 
Law and Human Rights with 
Professor Emil Nagengast, Scott 
chugs a whole Red Bull energy 
drink. “I love this class. My fa- 
vorite part of the day might be 
when I get to debate Nagengast 
and criticize my liberal classmate’s 
points of view,” said Raven. “The 
Peace and Conflict students get 
pretty flustered.” 

1:01 p.m. Professor Nagengast 





> see BRIT page 5 
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By Natasua D. LANE 

There has been concern among 
students about the changes or lack 
of changes to the Arch and the Ju- 
miata homepage. The Arch has un- 
dergone several alterations while 
the Juniata homepage has too few 
changes causing it to be both a 
source of student complaint and 
pressure to modify the sites. 

The Arch is a frequently used 
Juniata website. Students use it to 
check grades, for scheduling, to 
record work hours and to get in 
contact with professors. This year, 
the site has undergone changes that 
have caused students to wonder 
who is in charge of the Arch and 
why have they made said changes. 

The Arch web development 
team is run by Nick McBride, 
the web programmer and analyst 
who was in charge of deploy- 
ing the new arch, Joel Pheasant, 
director of technology solutions 
center (TSC) who deployed the 
old arch and David Fusco, as- 
sociate vice president and chief 
information officer. 

As a web programmer and 
analyst, McBride writes codes 
for different webservers and in- 
ternet browsers and examines the 
codes to see how problems can 
be fixed. McBride has been with 
Juniata for four years and has 
seen two previous changes to the 
Arch prior to this one. He believes 


the changes were for the better. 

“The old Arch actually ran on 
a separate server in its own envi- 
ronment. We basically used a new 
content management system that 
we can put in our new server so 
we were actually able to elimi- 
nate a whole server with what we 
were doing there. That reduced 
our maintenance cost as well,” 
said McBride, “Actually with this 
new content management system, 
it makes it easier for us to manage 
this Arch. The design completely 
changed from what everyone was 
used to, some of the headings 
stayed the same and somethings 
moved around. We tried to better 
organize it a little bit more and ad- 
just it so we get feedback.” 

One reason for the change was 
the need for a new server to run 
the Arch. 

The older Arch ran by its 
own server. Both that serv- 
er and the software that 
ran it had gotten old and would re- 
quire maintenance to continue run- 
ning it the way it was. Pheasant not 
only views the changes to the Arch 
as an improvement but necessary 
as well. 

“That server was up for re- 
placement anyway so it was a 
matter of do we buy a new server 
and continue running it the way 
it was. That was also written in 
Java, it hadn’t been updated yet. 
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The version that we were run- 
ning was a couple of years old so 
there were patches that needed 
to be installed and any customiza- 
tion that we made would have to 
be redone,” said Pheasant, “So it 
was going to require a significant 
amount of work and this new 
server to keep it the way it was. 
We looked at it as an opportunity 
to save the cost of that server and 
make it easier to maintain in the 
long run.” 

McBride believes that the old 
server and software provided 
too many limitations for the 
team in terms of maintenance 
and customization. 

“We were running out of ways 
to be able to customize it, it had its 
own limitations and the upgrades 
to not even the server but just the 
software alone was very cumber- 
some. What we have now is very 
easy to upgrade in place without 
having to make major chang- 
es or have severe down time,” 
said McBride. 

The biggest complaint students 
have had about the new arch 
is the disappearance of facility 
and building hours. Sophomore 
Sarah Broshkevitch is one of the 
many who finds this change in- 
convenient. ““That’s a complaint 
I have because I don’t always 
remember all the times all the 

places are open and I like 
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Upset students get answers about missing arch info 
Pheasant, McBride ask community for suggestions on how to improve the website 


to know that kind of stuff,” 
said Broshkevitch. 

The Arch web development 
team explains that they are not 
responsible for all the content that 


‘is displayed on the Arch. Much 


of their content they draw is from 
other sources. 

“Certain pages we have in front 
of us that are list of links that go to 
different spots or like the alcohol. 
edu links, we manage those, but 
for Web Advisor we’re providing 
just a link to Web Advisor which 
is external content,” McBride said, 
“And in other certain cases, we 
pull out information from an exter- 
nal site and there are other people 
that maintain that. Everything, it’s 
a mash up of a bunch of different 
pieces brought together,” 

Pheasant also explains that 
the building hours actually were 
not part of the changes made to 
the Arch. 

“The building hours have noth- 
ing to do with the change we 
made to the arch. That was be- 
ing pulled from the pathfinder 
which was located on the dean 
of student’s website. 

When they redid their area 
of the website they combined 
the pathfinder into one large 
pdf file as opposed to hav- 
ing the individual sections 
which had the hours in it before,” 
said Pheasant, “So the feed that we 


were pulling before, those hours 
are no longer available. It is some- 
thing that can be added back in its 
just a matter of somebody needs to 
be maintaining that data.” 

Sophomore Sophie Chambers 
sees the new Arch as an improve- 
ment, but still would like to see the 
facility hours returned. 

“The Arch I think it’s more 
organized in that it has like lots 
more different categories and 
T think it’s better laid out, but 
I agree with Sarah. I like being 
able to access the arch and have 
the hours and stuff all set up,” 
said Chambers. 

Despite student issues with the 
new Arch, the developments team 
both welcomes and support stu- 
dent feedback. 

“We definitely are very in- 
terested in hearing the student 
feedback and understanding 
what your challenges and con- 
cerns are with that. I will also tell 
you in addition to that that we are 
very sensitive to not over survey- 
ing students,” said Fusco. 

The Juniata homepage is fire- 
quently used by current students 
searching for specific information 
and by parents and prospective 
students looking to learn more 
about Juniata. 

The web development team in 


> see ARCH page 5 = 





Sweethearts Confectionery grand opening downtown 
New store gives community sweet deals on cupcakes, cookies and other baked goods 


By Carrtin McCann 


Nestled next to the movie theatre 
in Huntingdon lays a brand new 
hidden gem, Sweethearts Confec- 
tionery. The store, run by Jana For- 
tune, recently opened and offers 
candy, cupcakes and chocolates. 
Ideal for a small gift or a quick 
dessert, reasonably priced sweets. 
await those looking to satify their 
sweet tooth. 

Bright smiles and friendly em- 
ployees are a must here and make 
the entire experience pleasant. 
Cleanly and carefully decorated, 
it is easy to see that every piece of 
furniture and decoration has been 
placed with a purpose. 

As you enter the store, sweets in 
glass jars line the shelves and vari- 
ous tables offer other popular can- 
dies. Venturing further in, choco- 
late is displayed for easy viewing 
and cupcakes look invitingly at 
customers. 
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Sweethearts Confectionery is a cupcakery and candy shoppe that opened the first weekend of October. They 
sell a wide range of sweets from candies, to home-made chocolates, and delicious cupcakes. 


Fortune, originally from Mc- 


working with sweets and bak- 


seems fit that she is the proud own- 


Connelistown, PA, has enjoyed ing since a young age. It only er of her ownconfectionery shop. 
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“T have always had a love for 
sweets and baking. As a child I 
would always help in the kitchen 
and that enjoyment progressed into 
taking culinary arts at the Hunting- 
don County Career and Technol- 
ogy Center. Being in the kitchen 
has always made me happy and is 
relaxing to me. It is just natural to 
be covered in flour and have some- 
thing in the oven,” said Fortune. 

Having grown up in McCon- 
nellstown and then moving to 
Huntingdon, the small town atmo- 
sphere means a lot to Fortune. 

“There is no other place that I 
would think of opening a shop up 
in. This truly is a small, close knit 
community,” said Fortune. 

Even though the store opened up 
only a month ago, the reception by 
both the Huntingdon community 
and students at Juniata has been 
positive. 

Freshman Claire Moulder has 
been to the store and plans on re- 
turning in the future. 

“T really enjoyed it. The people 
who own it are very friendly and 
inviting. They are really excited 
about Juniata students coming,” 
said Moulder. “I got a chocolate 
and peanut butter cupcake, and I 
loved it. The cake was moist and 
delicious and the frosting was light 
and sweet. It was everything you 
could look for in a perfect cup- 
cake. Overall, I was very satisfied 
and I would definitely go back for 
more.” 

Freshman Christine Whiteman 
agrees with Moulder and also 
plans on returning to the store. 

“T loved the store, it had a very 
nice atmosphere and the people 
that worked there were extremely 
kind and welcoming. I’m excited 
to go back at some point with 
some other friends and show them 
as well,” said Whiteman. 
> see SWEETHEARTS page 7 
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Past complaints include urination, vomiting 


> from NOISE page 1 


-are at college age, and they want 
to live on their own, they have to 
learn that they have to be respon- 
sible like adults, and adults don’t 
behave that way in their commu- 
nity,” said the neighbor. “I’d abso- 
lutely be willing to call the police.” 

Violators can face fines or even 
jail time. 

“Any violation is a $300 fine, 
and/or 90 days imprisonment, 
We still haven’t had any stu- 
dents imprisoned so far, though,” 
said Leonard. 

Senior students Eric Wilson and 
Mike Walker had the police come 
to their door four weeks ago. 

“Tt was a typical cop showing,” 
said Wilson. “We opened the door, 
and we were told that there was 
a noise complaint. Our house al- 
ways got called last year; this year, 
we only had one. They threatened 
a fine, but we never got one. It’s 
more like a threat, to warn us. JC 
showed up after that. Their main 
concern on a noise complaint is 
making sure that nothing gets out 
of hand.” 

Another senior relates what hap- 
pened when police broke up their 
party, three weeks ago. 

“The police came because there 
were too many people outside 
during a party. We probably had 
around fifty to seventy people out- 
side. They told everyone to leave, 
and they took all our alcohol,” said 
the student. “That was the only 
time we had a noise complaint. 
We haven’t had another party 
since then.” 

Police intervention is not only 
met with a fine, but by disciplinary 
action by the College. 

“Though it would depend on the 
offense, it’s usually an official col- 
lege warning for the first offense. 
For repeat offenses, or uncoopera- 
tive students, we would place them 
in probationary status. In extreme 
circumstances, it would be suspen- 
sion,” said Clarkson. “It has hap- 
pened in the past, but not lately.” 

But students don’t always re- 
ceive disciplinary action by the 
college when there are complaints. 

“They just told us that we may 
have to meet with the Dean,” said 
the aforementioned senior. 

Walker recounts that 
though another student living 

in the housing had to talk 
with the Dean, there were no 
consequences involved. 

“T’m sure that a noise complaint 
is the least of the Dean’s worries,” 
said Walker. 

Clarkson believes that when stu- 
dents receive complaints, it is nev- 
er intentional on the student’s part. 

“Sometimes, I think that my 
students are a generally wonderful 
lot, but occasionally they use bad 
judgment. They don’t intentionally 
mean to be disruptive to others. So 
usually, a gentle reminder is suffi- 
cient,” said Clarkson. 

Not all noise complaints are due 
to excessive noise. Students may 
be surprised about other situations 
in which the police were called. 

“I had one neighbor of mine 
who called one night about 

the noise at Mission house, and 
so I said I’d go over and check on 
it,” said Clarkson. “And I walked 
over, and sure enough it was loud, 
so I knock on the door to see 
what’s going on. They were hav- 
ing a birthday party! They weren’t 
drinking, they weren’t being idiots, 


they were laughing, and the neigh- - 


bor was calling, angry and upset 
because they were being loud.” 
“Now that’s a little different 





from sitting on the porch of Mis- 
sion and throwing empty beer 
bottles into the street and smash- 
ing them, which has also hap- 
pened. There’s a big difference,” 
said Clarkson. “Now if I were a 
neighbor, and I was awoken in the 
middle of the night, and I looked 
out and saw that it was drunken 
students throwing beer bottles into 
the road, I’d be pretty angry.” 

The College has also taken mea- 
sures to try to reduce student con- 
flict with neighbors. These mea- 
sures include the Good Neighbor 
initiative, which reminds students 
living off-campus that they must 
be responsible in the community 
around them. 

“We're also very proactive with 
that,” said Leonard. “That was en- 
acted last August, and each fall, 
we will send a correspondence to 
all the off-campus students, let- 
ting them know ‘hey, you’re now 
a member of the community, 
and it’s important that you prac- 
tice good citizenship.’ They get a 
Good Neighbor flier in the mail, 
and it encourages them to be good 
neighbors: get to know them, be 
respectful, be responsible, and un- 
derstanding that you’re not in the 
traditional residence hall, being 
sensitive to that.” 

There’s no shortage of the 
means in which Juniata College re- 
inforces that message to students. 

“We have good neighbor bro- 
chures, magnets for the refrigera- 
tor, reminders about how to be a 
good neighbor, we have good 
neighbor t-shirts, good neighbor 
umbrellas. All kinds of things to 
remind students to be considerate 
of their neighbors,” said Clarkson. 

Maxwell Martin, a senior, ex- 
pressed his support for the Good 
Neighbor initiative. 

“T think it would really be a good 
thing for people to adopt and listen 
to the initiative,” said Martin. “In 
my neck of the woods here, I’d like 
to see more good neighborly activ- 
ity going on.” 

The school also employs civility 
patrols, where Public Safety offi- 
cers patrol student residential areas 
during bar closing time. 

“There are certain evenings at 
select times where we have an ex- 
tra officer coverage who will patrol 
the local establishments, slash, off- 
campus houses, mainly to make 
sure that students get back safely 
but also to make sure that they’re 
being responsible while doing so,” 
said Leonard. 

In sharp contrast to how an- 
gry neighbors may see students, 
off-campus students are surpris- 









ingly conscientious about the 
noise they produce. Students also 
tend to get along with neighbors in 
their community. 

“We ask the neighbors if we’re 
too loud, periodically, and we’ve 
never had any complaints. We try 
to keep it normal around here,” 
said Wilson. “It’s usually just us, 
six people live here, but with just 
six people it can get kinda’ loud, 
like when studying or telling jokes. 
We don’t have parties. The noise is 
never excessive.” 

“They shouldn’t have been able 
to hear us. We were a little nervous 
about it, so we checked and you 
basically couldn’t hear the music 
until you were right outside our 
house,” said a senior. 

Paul Ejups, a junior living 
off-campus, weighed in with 
his opinion. 

“We’ve stepped outside to 
check, but it’s a low roar, not blar- 
ing music. I think it’s a reasonable 
volume. If you keep the windows 
shut, like we do, you can hear 
noise, but it’s not that loud or both- 
ersome. But it is to neighbors, and 
we have to respect that. I don’t 
think that we’ve been noisy since 
eleven 0’ clock.” 


Attempting to keep the peace, 


Martin explained what he has 
done to resolve tensions with 
his neighbor. 

“T’ve talked to her, and she’s 
told me that she has to get up at 
five in the morning, and can’t sleep 
if there’s ridiculous raging parties 
going on. So before we had a party 
last evening, I went to her house 
to find that she wasn’t home, so I 
left a note on her door saying that 
we’re going to have a party, and 
that if it gets too loud, please call 
me. I’m going to remain sober, so 
call me and give us a chance to 
shut the party down. Don’t go right 
to the cops.” 

But although students try to keep 
their noise down, some neighbors 
point out that students can be nois- 
ier than they think they are. 

“Tn a town like this, the sound 
waves — they can be sitting on their 
front porch talking semi-loudly, 
and it can sound like they’re stand- 
ing right beside you at bed talk- 
ing. The sound just travels,” said 
a neighbor who wished to remain 
anonymous. “And alcohol, of 
course, has a big effect on this, 
because after a few beers, students 
don’t know what they’re doing 
anymore, and they get noisy.” 

The worst thing, accord- 
ing to the neighbor, is that 
students don’t always keep the 
doors shut while partying. 


MILLER’S DINER 


3 Miles East of Huntingdon, on Rt. 22 


643-3418 
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Man Market 
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Members of the Men’s Rugby team participate in the tradition of 
“Man Market” where members of the team are auctioned off. Top: 
International student Bjoern Harms. Middle: Freshman Gerardo 
Sanchez de Lozada Ossio. Bottom: Freshman Aaron Gutierrez. 





“They tend to bring their parties 
outside of the house, and I wish 
they wouldn’t do that. ‘They open 
the front doors in good weather 
and party out on the front porch, 
going down to the other houses so 
they’re traipsing back and forth, 
and the yelling around at night dis- 
turbs neighbors. If I had a request, 
it would be to keep the music and 
themselves in their house. I like 
a variety of music, but rap music 
tumed up loud is not something 
everyone wants to hear,” said 
the neighbor: 

Other local residents are 
more understanding = about 
student habits. 

“We have no trouble with them 
whatsoever. There’ve been maybe 
one or two bad eggs, and we’ve 


As a student of Juniata College, you will receive a 10 percent discount on 
all our menu itemsand featured items with your student ID card 


(some examples): 


* Maryland Style All Lump Crab Cakes * Shrimp in a Basket 
* Shrimp Scampi * Burgers, Clubs and More 


* Steaks * Soups & Appetizers 
* Our New Malted Milkshakes 


STOP AT MILLER’S DINER, WHERE THE FOOD IS “TRAIN-STOPPIN’ GOOD” 


lived here fifteen years! We hear 
them partying once in a while, not 
too often. College students do that 
kind of thing — I was young once. 
We live within 25, 30 feet of 16, 
20 students, and we don’t have any 
trouble with them.” 

All in all, the most important 
thing is for students to under- 
stand that they are members of 
a community. 

“Its important just to be 
good citizens, and be respect- 
ful of the community that we 
live in, and be good neighbors, not 
only if you live in an off-campus 
building, if you’re visiting an off- 
campus property,” said Leonard. 
“There’s a great deal of responsi- 
bility that comes with hosting any 
sort of social event.” 
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is late to class so Scott takes the 
time to lecture his classmates on 
American history. “I could prob- 
_ ably teach American history at 
‘Juniata College,” said Raven. 
“It’s pretty simple. America was 
making huge progress up until 
about 1776. Since then, not much 
has happened and America pretty 
much has not done anything worth 
teaching.” 

1:03 p.m. Professor Nagengast 
shows up to class and everyone 
‘simmers down.’ 

At 1:44 p.m. Scott and Nagen- 
gast engage in.a ‘fierce’ debate 
over US-European relations. The 
argument ends with Scott cov- 
ering his ears and singing the 
British national anthem, while 
Nagengast loudly reminds him 
about how the United States had 
to step in and save Europe during 
World War Il. 

1:57 p.m. Before leaving class, 
Mackenzie Coulter-Kern, a junior, 


asks Scott to judge Power up Gam- | 


bia’s fundraiser “Dancing with 
the Staff.” 

2:08 p.m. Scott dedicates the 
next few hours to school work so 
that he enjoy the rest of his Friday 
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Scott Raven is an international student from Buckinghamshire, England. 


afternoon. 

4:16 p.m. Despite his claims 
of immense amounts of work, 
Scott has spent the last two hours 
complaining about work rather 
than getting it done. “One thing I 
learned here at Juniata is that com- 
plaining is a major part of doing 
class work,” said Raven. “I’m not 
suré why, but everyone seems to 


do it so I figured it’s one of those 
‘when in Rome’ things.” 
At 4:20 p.m. Scott decides he 


can put off his work until Sunday — 


evening and decides to Skype his 
family. “T like to Skype home and 
report in on how the colonies have 
been doing,” said Raven. “I mostly 
just complain about the poor qual- 
ity of chocolate, lack of working 
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washers and dryers, driving on the 
wrong side of the road, American 
accents, American politics, the 
price of Juniata meals, the limited 
hours for the library and Ameri- 
can hipsters.” According to Scott, 
American hipsters are the worst 
because they dress like Europeans. 
Therefore; he is constantly mis- 
taken for one. 

Scott signs off Skype: at 7:02 
p-m. and runs over to BAC room 
A100 to guest judge “Dancing 
with the Staff.” 

7:30-8:30 p.m. Scott decides 
not to go with the Simon Cowell 
approach to judging and, for the 
most part, only gives compliments 
to the contestants. “My favorite 
dance was professor Dunwoody’s 
Gangnam style dancing,” said Ra- 
ven. “It brought a lot of culture to 
our already extremely culturally 
diverse town of Huntingdon.” 

8:45 p.m. Scott arrives at Stand- 
ing Stone, where he orders large 
coffee and biscuit, otherwise 
known as a cookie, to reward him- 
self for a successful day. 

9:16 p.m. Scott begins his stroll 
back to campus. 

By 10:15 p.m. Scott is just ar- 
riving back on campus because 
he constantly had to stop and say 


hello to other Juniatians, “I truly do 
love the small town aspect of Juni- 
ata,” said Raven. “We all see each 
other, we all know each other and 
it really is a friendly environment. 
If the bloody drinking age wasn’t 
so high this would be a great place 
to live.” 

10:37 p.m. Deciding to see what 
all the ruckus is about, Scott walks 
by East. “I feel like every Friday 
night there is loud music coming 
out of a bunch of suites in East, 
but no one is ever there. Is that 
like a cultural thing to play loud 
‘music but not have parties on Fri- 
day nights, or is that just pee: 
questions Raven. 

By 11:15 p.m. Scott is back in 
South lying in bed getting ready to 
fall asleep early so he can wake up 
early for the Juniata football game 
tomorrow. “T think it’s weird that 
nobody shows up to the football 
games, I thought Americans loved 
football.” \, 

At 11:19 p.m. Scott falls asleep, 
but not before putting in ear-plugs 
to drown out the louds noises of 
South Hall late at night. Also, this 
prevents the disturbance of the 
lawn being mowed at 5:30 am., 
because everyone knows that is the 
most ideal time to cut grass. 





Department in shambles after vacancy 
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charge of the Juniata homepage 
consists of John Wall, director of 
media relations, Leo Osborne, 
coordinator of e-communications 
and Pheasant. 

_ Osborne recognizes _that 
the -Juniata Homepage is in 
need of change. There haven’t 
been any major changes 
yet but Osbome has already tak- 
en actions to onset the needed 
alterations. 

“From a standpoint of the 
design there really: haven’t 
been any changes for a long 
time made to it but those are 
all being addressed presently. 
I’ve been here two months, I’m 
a new hire so I was brought on 
specifically for that purpose, to 
add a little more structure and 
to make it more user friendly,” 
said Osborne. 

Wall ‘comments on the ex- 
pected change of the site. “T 
mean it is changing, it used to be 
very uniform. 

All the colors were the 
same and everything and over 
the last two to three years in- 
cluding the campus life page 
and the page that talks about out- 


comes is different and that will 
continue to be more graphically 
interesting as opposed to looking 
like a magazine,” said Wall. 


Senior Alex Pasque believes: 


that every change takes some 
adjusting. “J guess it’s always 
something to get used to. Every- 
thing sort of has a learning curve 
in technology and the page now 
is visually easier to find ev- 
erything. I think they’re both 
easier in that sense,” said Pasque. 

As the coordinator of e-com- 
munications, Osborne meets with 
different clients to assess how they 
would like their page of the Juniata 
site to be designed. However, he 
recognizes that there are many oth- 
ers who contribute to the web site, 
as well. 

“The website in general has 
many different owners from ev- 
erybody who adds content to 
it from each individual depart- 
ment to the people who make the 
structure for it and to the people 
who give it the look and feel and 
then to the people who add the 
news stories on it so it’s a many 
headed monster,” said Osborne. 

Pheasant provides support for 
the homepage by coding the site 


while Osbome handles the design. 

“J provide support basically. 
I’m more of a backend coder 
where Leo does a lot of the de- 
sign,” said Pheasant, “I generally 
will help out with JavaScript or 
jQuery, any of the languages that 
require a bit more coding. I also 
had this position a long time ago 
so I have a lot of knowledge of 
where things are on the website.” 

The web development team was 
incomplete in past causing the cur- 
rent issues with the homepage. 
Wall ensures that with the addition 
of Osborne, the team is complete 
and ready to work. 

Wall said, “The web devel- 
opment team is complete now 
and we went through several job 
searches. Leo came in during the 
tail end of that and we hired him 
and he started two months ago. 
That position was essentially emp- 
ty for almost a year.” 

For the past few years, these 
two websites have caused dis- 
agreement among the Juniata 
community. Perhaps with a 
complete team, current and up- 
coming changes, Juniata students 
and employees will find the sites 
more effective and efficient to use. 


Expensive accomodations 
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no money to do that ... yet they 
have $800,000 for a house for 
one person at the top. And so to 
me that’s a real problem with our 
institutional values. We’re saying 
that people at the top are worth 
more, are more important then 
these other issues.” 

Kepple, however, maintains that 
the campus is handicap accessible. 

“The main floor of Good Hall 
is all accessible. It’s got ramps to 
get into it and handicap facilities,” 
said Kepple. 

Dunwoody, whose office is 
on the fourth floor of Good Hall, 
does not agree that it is accessible 
to everybody. 

“T had a student who was in 
a wheelchair, and I couldn’t 
meet with that student in my of- 
fice,” said Dunwoody “We had 
to make arrangements to meet 
elsewhere. And that’s not a hor- 
rible thing, but we should do what 
we can to make the campus as 
accessible as possible, and that 
should take priority over, in my 
opinion, a house for one person.” 

According to Yelnosky, hav- 
ing a President’s house of this 
size is pretty typical to a college 
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these days. With the search for a 
new Juniata president still going 
on, Yelnosky believes the house 
could serve as a factor in recruit- 
ing the best possible president for 
the college. 

“Tf you were to do research on 
other colleges and universities 
and their president’s homes, the 
home we used to own is really not 


‘ comparable to our peers,” said Yel- 


nosky. “Off the top of my head I 
already know of thirteen searches 
that are going on at the same time 
we are. So the board thinks that 
this new home will be more attrac- 
tive to a potential candidate.” 

Not all students at 
niata find the 
particularly surprising. 

“T don’t think that’s a lot of mon- 
ey, because the president is one 
of the most important figures of 
the college, and I think the house 
will be good for the college,” said 
freshman David DeFreest. 

McDowell sees the President’s 
house as an extension of the cam- 
pus and the duties of the president, 
and believes that a new house was 
necessary to fulfill these duties. 

“T think that, all in all, it rep- 
resents a good investment for 
the college, and one that every- 
body, including the. new presi- 
dent, is going to benefit from,” 
said McDowell. 

Most of the students and faculty 
who disagree with the decision 
do not have a problem with the 
house that was chosen. However, 
a lot of them feel that the price 
of the house was too high, espe- 
cially when there are other needs 
on campus. 

“T agree with Juniata purchasing 
a new house, especially consider- 
ing that the old one is breaking 
down,” said sophomore Emily 
Wolf. “But personally I think that 
$800,000 seems too expensive.” 

Yelnosky asks that students 
and faculty do not visit the 
house for the time being, be- 
cause there is still a family liv- 
ing there. Plans for opening the 
house to the public will be an- 
nounced at a later date, but it is ex- 
pected that the new president will 
move in some time this summer. 


Ju- 
purchase 
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Boys in Bras 


As a part of Breast Cancer Awareness Week from Oct 31-Nov 3, male students participated ina 
Bra Fashion show on Thursday, Nov 1, at 6:00pm to raise awareness about breast cancer in men. 
Students decorated old bras and walked up and down a runway set up in Baker Refectory. 
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Thieves steal away sense of community 


> from THEFT page 1 


the bathroom and your stuff is sit- 
ting on your desk and someone is 
walking through the hall — for the 
thief, it’s easy.” 

Leonard states that although 
Public Safety secures academic 
buildings, students still have 
opportunities to steal despite 
locked doors, 

“When personal property is left 
ina lab or something, you can’t as- 
sume that it’s a secure place,” said 
Leonard. “We go through and open 
academic buildings and adminis- 
trative buildings according to their 
hours and at night, we secure the 
buildings. But other people have 
keys and sometimes late at night 
students might be doing research 
in a lab or something like that. It’s 
not uncommon for us to lock a 
building down and later find some- 
one has gone in to do research or 
something because they have ac- 
cess to it. So you can’t assume that 
everything is locked up.” 

Both Musser and McGrath 
reported the thefts to Public 
Safety but the items have not 
been recovered. 

“They can’t really do anything,” 
said McGrath. “They were nice 
about it, but there’s really nothing 
they can do.” 

“Tt happened just before fall 
break,” said Musser. “So obvious- 
ly the person could move the sto- 
len goods when they went home. 
I reported everything to JCPD, but 
basically they said there’s nothing 
they can do.” 

Leonard said that getting Public 
Safety involved is important. 

“Tf something happens, call Pub- 
lic Safety and an officer will take a 
report,” said Leonard. “We do an 
investigation, and sometimes we 
can find it, and sometimes not. I’ Il 
even check local Craigslist listings 
and see if someone’s trying to sell 
what’s been stolen. And for the re- 
cord, we do have an idea. We don’t 
have a wanted list or anything like 
that, but through our investigation 
we do have a very good idea of 


who’ ve stolen things. 

Leonard said that the most com- 
mon things stolen from students 
are bicycles, 

“One hundred percent of bikes 
stolen on campus are ones that 
aren’t locked up,” said Leonard. 
“But we frequently recover stolen 
bikes. When bikes are stolen, we 
search for them. More than once 
we’ve found stolen bikes at a shop 
on Route 22. Not that the owner 
knew or anything, he just figured 
he was buying a bike from a col- 
lege student who didn’t need it 
anymore. It really helps if the bike 
is registered with public safety. If 
it is registered, say someone takes 
it on a ride to Sheetz on a Satur- 
day night to get two chili dogs and 
they leave it there, Sheetz will call 
us and we come down and check 
if it’s registered and get it back to 
the owner.” 

Some students feel as though Ju- 
niata is becoming a less trustwor- 
thy environment. 

“I definitely feel not as safe,” 
said McGrath. “I carry all my stuff 
everywhere now. I know the theft 
happened at night, but even during 
the day you see people you don’t 
know walking around. Maybe it’s 
just the type of people that are be- 
ing admitted.” 

“Last year there were other 
computers stolen,” said Musser. 
“Tt seems like it’s targeted in more 
specific areas and places. It’s like 
if you have your laptop out in the 
middle of the library it’ll be okay, 
randomly, but if you have it in a 
somewhat secluded place, you'll 
lose it. Anyone can literally walk 
onto campus and go in the build- 
ings. There’s no security or surveil- 
lance at all. Sure we have a great 
environment on campus, but it’s 
easy to exploit.” 

Senior Casey Katzenstein dis- 
agrees and feels that the campus is 


_ as safe as anywhere else. 


“7 feel like we’re all one commu- 
nity,” said Katzenstein. “Although 
some of us might not see eye to 
eye sometimes, we’re still adults 


and we know how to act in soci- 
ety. It really depénds on where you 
put your stuff. If they’re valuables, 
they should stay close to you.” 

Leonard says that Juniata is as 
safe as it has ever been, but today 
things are easier to steal than they 
used to be. 

“We are a very safe and secure 
campus,” said Leonard. “Look at 
Baker. You can leave your coat 
and leave your bag and no one 
will take them, and I truly believe 
that. But your iPads and iPhones 
and laptops and stuff are small 
and very valuable, and there’s an 
attraction. Before, people weren’t 
stealing laptops because they were 
too big and bulky. But your iPhone 
now is worth three or four hundred 
bucks, and a person can put it in 
their pocket and it’s gone. So as 
electronics get smaller and more 
valuable, they also become easier 
to steal.” 

“T trust other students,” said 
Katzenstein. “At least as much as 
they would trust me not to steal 
their stuff. In my experience here, 
everyone seems to be very trust- 
worthy, and they basically expect 
you to treat them as you want to be 
treated. If you’re just smart with 
your valuables and goods, then 
nothing will get stolen.” 

Leonard had a few suggestions 
to ensure that students’ valuables 
are not stolen. 

“Make sure you register your 
bikes with us,” said Leonard. “And 
get a bike lock. You can even get a 
lock for your laptop to secure it toa 
table leg. I would encourage those 
people with Apple products to get 
the “Find My Phone” app, which 
can do things like locate the item 
and wipe it clean. 

Microsoft even has a lot of cus- 
tomer support for stolen items, 
so if your Xbox or something is 
taken, we can actually contact Mi- 
crosoft and they can help. Keep 
documentation of serial num- 
bers and stuff like that, and keep 
your stuff secure. Don’t create 
an opportunity.” 
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By Zaca LEMON 

With 303 Electoral College 
points, Barack Obama remained 
the President of the United States 
on Tuesday, Nov. 6, 2012. Juniata 
College students who voted on 
Election Day experienced a wide 
range of emotion after hearing the 
result. 

“J thought that there was a lack 
of feeling about this election day. 
I had maybe two conversations 
about it,” said Hillary Smith,. a 
senior with a Peace and Conflicts 
Studies POE. After election day, 
my friends were happy, but no one 
really cared that much. I don’t re- 
ally know if it would have made a 
difference who got elected. When 
I’m listening to professors, they 
don’t really think that it would 
have made much difference who 
won the election.” 

Junior, Andy Blunk said he 
wasn’t surprised by the outcome. 

“T was pleased with the presi- 
dential outcome, not surprised at 
the least,” said Blunk. “T feel like 
most of my friends are liberal and 
I think Juniata overall is, so I think 
it was kind of a poor representation 
of the country, but also skewed my 
thinking.” 

Although, not every student felt 
the need to participate on elec- 
tion day. Many students refrained 
from voting, either because it was 
inconvenient, or because they felt 
no concern over the results of the 
election. Still, the campaigning in 
general disappointed others. 

One such student is senior 
James Dulaney. “I think it’s 
good that Obama won, but I 
think ‘in general it’s just kind 

of sad the way Romney was try- 
ing to pit Americans against each 
other,” said Dulaney. “The idea 
that goes back to Bush, pitting 
people in the cities against rural 
people, like the real Americans. 
They didn’t mention it at all, but 
that seemed to be the underly- 
ing part of the campaign, that 
the. conservatives and the Re- 
publicans are somehow. in touch 
with some kind of American iden- 
tity as opposed to Obama, who 
presents like elitist ideas. But, I 
feel that both of them ran on a 
campaign of lies and not actually 
talking about real issues like pov- 
erty or climate change,” 

Although Dulaney was pleased 
with the Obama’s victory, he dis- 
played frustration with the tone of 
debate in the country. 

“They could run a campaign 
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Obama retains the presidency 
Politcal clubs rally students to vote make voices heard 


BESSIE WEISMAN/JUNIATIAN 


Top: The JC Democrats set up an event titled JuniataVotes! For President 
Obama in Good Hall Lounge on Election Day. There were free cookies 
and information on the various candidates Bottom: Outside of the Stone 
Church, there were various signs for the many candidates up for election. 


based on policies and ideas, in- 
stead of on personal attacks, like 
what Romney’s tax returns are,” 
said Dulaney. “Personal attacks 
are an underestimation of voters’ 
intelligence. Stuff about Romney’s 
horses, that seems to be beside the 
point, because the candidates are 
rich people. That’s how they can 
afford to get up there.” 

Junior, Robert Dellamotta, 
found the election as hold- 
ing more tension. He attributes 
this to the drama of the first 
presidential debate. 

“In a way, I’d kind of like to 
think that he planned it; that he 
planned the poor performance, so 
Obama supporters wouldn’t think 
it was just another easy race and 
they could stay in and wouldn’t 
have to vote, or that they wouldn’t 
have to be active,” said Dellamotta. 

Sophomore and registered Re- 
publican, Nathanial Wright was 
not shocked by Obama’s victory. 

“TJ wasn’t surprised, but I was a 
little disappointed,” said Wright. 
“But, you know, he won fair and 
square. We should just kind of fix 
America, I don’t care about your 
party, or really who you voted 


for. He won, so we should give 
him respect and we should get 


stuff done.” 


While many students were not 
caught up in the election, they do 
hope for a change in American 
politics in the future. 

“What I’d like to see is what I 
think a lot of people would like to 
see; less polarization, more of gov- 
emment trying to work together 
instead of being at odds with each 
other or trying to be against change 
of any sort,” said Dulaney. 

Students cited specific cases that 
need to be improved. 

“J think health care; there’s still 
probably work to be done on that,” 
said Smith. 

Dellamotta spoke a lot about 
changing the status quo of the two- 
party political system. 

“JT would like to encourage better 
candidates in a third party, and for 
them to be a viable option,” said 
Dellamotta. 

Until that happens, America 
will continue to use the current 
system to decide the President of 
the United States; the same sys- 
tem that provided Obama with his 
2012 victory. 


. Downtown 
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Tacos and Tie Dye 





MICHELLE T. MEROLA /JUNIATIAN 


Top: Junior Natasha Sethi and Junior Taylor Cox enjoy some tacos 
and conversation at First Peoples Club’s event entitled Tacos and Tie 
Dye. The event was a fundraiser for the Red Cloud School on Pine 
Ridge Reservation. Bottom: Junior Alex Witter helps with the cooking 
at First Peoples Club's fundraising event Tacos and Tie Dye. 





Fortune’s business dream 


> from SWEETHEARTS page 3 


“The community has been 
very supportive in us opening our 
doors. The customers continuous- 
ly wish us well and congratulate 
us on starting the business,” said 
Fortune. “We have a large num- 
ber of returning customers weekly. 
Juniata students are an important 
part of our customer base. They 
are very frequent shoppers week- 
ly.” 

A cupcake and sweet shop is a 
popular idea amongst students. 
Freshman Emily Nye has yet 
to visit the shop, but it is definitely 
on her list of places to go. 

“Yes, I would go. It sounds in- 
viting and it looks really nice as 
well. I have heard good things 
about it and am looking forward 
to trying one of their cupcakes at 
some point,” said Nye. 


luntingdon ) 


www.allamericanpizza.com 


Nd BR od AS 


TUESDAYS 


WEDNESDAYS 


YHURSDAYS 


14 Flavors WINGS Large 3-Topping PIZZA Any 3 Large Subs 


$7, 49/dozen 


Tues.-Thurs. t0:30 a.m. to 9 


Includes White Pizza 


$8.99 


p.m. Fri. & Sat. 10:30 a.m. to 10 


26 Choices 


$17.99 


.m.; Sun. noon to 8 


BYERY DAY 
LARGE PIZZA 


UP TO TWO TOPPINGS INCLUDE 
BUFFALO CHICKEN & WHITE 


$9.99 


p.m.; Closed Mon. 





Due to the success that the shop 
has already seen, Fortune has be- 
gun orders for pies, pumpkin rolls, 
cookie trays and caramel apples 
for the upcoming holidays. 

“When I started to plan the shop 
it was to be a cupcake shop only, 
but the requests for other baked 
goods has been so huge that I 
decided we would do what was 
being requested of us, bake other 
sweets,” said Fortune. 

Fortune hopes that in the 
future, she will be able to continue 
to expand and grow Sweethearts 
Confectionery. She wants to add 
more baked goods and increase the 
amount of cupcakes baked daily. 

“The new candy shop 
might actually do more dam- 
age to the Clifton 5. The movie 
theater candy prices are high so 
the new store might benefit from 
its convenient location next to the 
movie theater,’ said sophomore 
Feleen Nancarvis. 

A website will also be in the fu- 
ture, where it will be possible to 
buy products online. 

“We are also going to be work- 
ing on a website where we can of- 
fer shipping of our products. Pll 
be adding in new companies and 
some new products. I'd like to 
start doing more gift baskets,” said 
Fortune. 

Staying true to her love of a 
small town atmosphere, Fortune 
buys. from vendors that are local 
and have similar values to hers. 

“If someone were to approach 
us with a product that they made 
as a local small business I’d like 
to consider them for in the shop,” 
said Fortune. 

“T want to always be versatile 
to what the customer wants while 
never losing sight of the made 
from scratch beginnings that 
we have.” 
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Voices remain unheard as Juniata students fail to participate in elections 





November 6, 2012 marked the 
first presidential election in which 
many of us were able to vote. A 
lot of us missed voting in the 2008 


election by a month or so and now ~ 


we finally had a voice in picking 
the next President of the United 
States. Filling out our first ballots 
could be one of the more fulfill- 
ing and exciting things we've ever 
done. 

However, as Election Day drew 
near it became apparent many JC 
students were nowhere near as 
enthusiastic expected. Some were 
not registered, others claimed 
their vote did not matter, oth- 
ers wrote in their own name for 
President of the United States and 
some did not vote purely out of 
laziness. How could this be? For 
the first, or in some cases second, 
time in our young lives our voic- 
es could be. heard in the political 
world, a chance for us to make 
a difference. 








By Dylan Stroman 


One of the many determining 
factors involved with election- 
related choices is the rate of un- 
employment. The current rate 
of unemployment in the United 
States is just under 8 percent. This 
numerical value identifies the total 
percentage of individuals that are 
not a part of the labor force. 

The intentions behind calculat- 
ing a single rate of employment 
are clear, as unemployment is 
indisputably a very serious eco- 
nomic concern. The overall unem- 
ployment rate can be a very useful 
tool in determining the depth of a 
recession. However, the underly- 
ing issue with computing a single, 
nation-wide unemployment rate 
is that there are varying types 
of unemployment; long-term or 
short-term; cyclical, structural, 
or frictional. 

While measuring the aggregate 
rate of unemployment is easier 
to gauge and. work with than five 
separate rates, each of these classi- 
fications call for their own starkly 
disparate implications. By. consid- 
ering only the average rate of un- 
employment in one’s assessment 
of the economy, it is surpassingly 
probable for one to overlook cru- 
cial elements denoted by the spe- 
cific types of unemployment that 
are Jost in translation. 

The duration of unemploy- 
ment is pivotal in determining the 
overall size of the footprint left 
behind on the economy. In gen- 
eral, short-term unemployment is 
considered less of a burden, as it 
is obviously more manageable to 
be unemployed for a shorter pe- 
riod of time. The more serious im- 
pact on the economy results from 
long-term unemployment. 

For example, consider the 
economies of two unrelated coun- 
tries, (A) and (B). Both have an 
unemployment rate of 10 per- 
cent. Where the two countries 
differ is that (A)’s unemploy- 
ment is primarily short-term, 
whereas (B) is faced with mostly 
long-term unemployment. 

Without taking the details of 





Our generation is becoming in- 
creasingly busy. More of us go to 
college, play sports and work or 
volunteer than ever before. While 
we are doing all of this, around 
130,000,000 people turned out 
to vote on Nov. 6, and we feel 
quite insignificant when com- 
pared to that number. Why should 
we take time out of our busy 
schedule to vote when we do not 
matter? Furthermore, we are told 
that in order to cast a meaningful 
vote we must fully understand each 
candidates economic tax plans, 
foreign policies and views on civil 
rights. While we have midterms 
and papers to write, how are we 
supposed to take the time to 
make an informed decision 
about who we think should run 
our country? 

This fact can make us feel un- 
informed or ignorant. We either 
don’t have the time to search 
for truth among the vast claims 
made by politicians or we don’t 
want to put fourth mental work 
in order to find where we stand 


Varying rates of unemployment 


duration into consideration, many 
would conclude that unemploy- 
ment is a larger issue for both of 
these countries than it is for the 
U.S. However, if 95 percent of 
(A)’s unemployment is short- 
term, it is likely that unemploy- 
ment would actually be less of a 
burden than it would in the U.S., 
despite the slightly higher rate of 
unemployment. On the other hand, 
if long-term unemployment ac- 
counts for a whopping 80 percent 
of the total unemployment rate of 
(B), this country would be grap- 
pling with a decidedly more rigor- 
ous issue than (A), 

Another exigent factor involved 
in computing unemployment is 
that not all groups are affected by it 
in the same way. To put this in per- 
spective visually, Provost Laksug- 
gested a website called EconoMag- 
ic. Using U.S, Labor Force Data, 
this website allows users to look at 
unemployment rates based on indi- 
vidual groups, specifically by gen- 
der, race, age, education level and 
job category. It also presents charts 
measuring the median amount of 
time unemployed, thereby exem- 
plifying the sharp distinctions be- 
tween the levels of short-term and 

long-term employment. 

From the “Gender” unemploy- 
ment chart, one can observe that 
males tended to be affected more 
severely by the most recent reces- 
sion in 2008. Similarly, the “Race” 
chart illustrates the marked dif- 
ferences in unemployment rates 
between blacks and whites, with 
blacks at a rate close to twice that 
of whites. Also, the “Education” 
chart unsurprisingly illustrates the 
distinctly higher rate carried by the 
less educated. 

At the social cost of lost output, 
unemployment is crucial enough 
to justify.the great deal of effort put 
into these calculations. While each 
measure of unemployment can be 
useful in its own way, there is truly 
no “one size fits all” policy for ad- 
dressing the level of unemploy- 
ment. The single “unemployment 
rate” cited by many politicians can 
be decidedly misleading, acting 
as a significant contribution to the 
sweeping generalizations made by 
the misinformed. 


on the issues. We don’t do the re- 
search so we don’t know who to 
vote for. 

This year marks the end of an 
era at Juniata. Tom Kepple will be 
retiring, and we will have to begin 
our lives here at JC without him. 
It will be a strange transition since 
he has been president since 1998. 
However, we are currently in the 
process of bringing in someone 
new to fill the vast hole that Kepple 
will leave. 

The committee charged with 
the task of finding a new president 
includes several faculty members 
and only one student. Department 
heads selected have also 30 stu- 
dents to have a sit down with each 
of the finals four candidates when 
they are on campus. This allows 
for a few more students to get to 
know each candidate on a more 
personal level. 

Still the bulk of the student body 
is left uninformed and out of touch 
with the possible future head of our 
college. Doesn’t the group of peo- 
ple that make up the majority of 


In the wake of Hurricane 
Sandy, what efforts are being 
made on behalf of the students 
at Juniata to offer relief? 


One student, Emily King, 
has approached the admin- 
istration about relief efforts 
in the state of New Jersey. 
We met with her (including 
other offices — Diversity & 
Inclusion, Campus Ministries, 
Community Service, etc.) ear- 
lier this week and discussed 
the various options available. 
We came to the following: 

Collect items that are 
needed in the New Jersey area 
(Emily was the only student 
that has come forward thus 


ject line. 
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Ask the Administration 


CORRECTIONS 


In the November 1, 2012 issue of “The Juniatian” the Candle- 
light Vigil photo was incorrectly captioned. The event was not 
for Penn State University as printed. It was for suicide awareness 
with a focus on LGBTQ teenagers and adults who have taken their 
lives for not feeling accepted. AWoL sponsored the event. 


“The Juniatian” makes every effort to avoid errors in its articles. 
However, some mistakes will inevitably occur. “The Juniatian” 
will print a retraction for any printed, factual item proven to be 
incorrect. Readers who believe they have spotted an incorrect fact 
should e-mail juniatian@juniata.edu with “correction” in the sub- 


“The Juniatian” regrets the error. 


Artist’s Political Pers 


the college deserve a larger opin- 
ion when it comes to this decision? 

The fact of the matter is, we do. 
For every candidate that comes to 
campus there is a large discussion 
held where anyone from the col- 
lege, faculty or student, as well as 
members of the Huntingdon com- 
munity can attend and ask ques- 
tions of the possible future presi- 
dent of JC. 

A crowd of 300 people were 
present at the discussions, how- 
ever, only 15 to 20 students volun- 
tarily attend, and only one or two 
of those students asked a question. 
The administration is giving us 
a chance to meet, ask questions, 
and then form our own opinions 
of each candidate, but just like 
the presidential election we de- 
cide that we just don’t have the 
time or personal drive to attend 
the discussions. 

It is hard to think that at a state 
school they would hold an open 
forum where the student body 
could ask questions to new presi- 
dential candidates. Juniata has a 



















far with an expressed concern 
of need) 

Have a campus community 
meeting — which we were able to 
schedule for this evening (7:30 
pm in Neff) to see if there were 
other needs that need to be met. 

- Collect items for New York 
and Maryland based off of what 
is needed (researching organiza- 
tions and what they need) 

- Possible spring break trip to 
help rebuild — we are not there 
yet as the storm is only a week 
old but may have a better idea of 
what is available in the coming 
months. 


Jessica Jackson, Director of 
Student Activities 
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Cartoon by Jacqueline Barnett 


























strong sense of community, where 
we are all valued as individual. 
The professors and administration 
want know how we as students 
feel about everything that goes on. 
However, when it comes to one of 
the more important events at JC in 
the past 14 years, we let our voices 
fall silent. 

JC students need to be more pro- 
active about informing themselves 
and making our opinions known in 
an environment where such an ac- 
tion is possible. 

Our lives are going to become 
increasingly hectic and we are 
going to have tough decisions to 
make. However, it would not be re- 
sponsible to brush these decisions 
aside because we are too busy or 
feel like facebooking all day. 

We are blessed having been 
born into a world where we have 
the ability to choose who governs 
our country or in our case our col- 
lege. Take time to inform yourself 
of the world around you. You have 
a voice, be proud of it. Embrace it. 
Love it. Use it. 
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Shakespeare, musicals, physically based ensembles 
Theater professors Kate Clarke, Neal Utterback oversee choices for productions 


By Tommy ImeroGcno 





The Juniata theatre performs 
four plays each year. The process 
that decides which plays will be 
performed is based on the ideas 


of the two assistant professors of 


the theatre arts, Kate Clarke and 
Neal Utterback. 

Clarke started coming to Junia- 
ta in 2007 but has been here full 
time since 2008, while this is Ut- 
terback’s first year. “We talk about 
some of the ideas that we want to 
direct but also look at what the 
students need at this point, if we 
haven’t done a Shakespeare play 
for a little while, usually we will 
be like, ‘Ok its about time for a 
Shakespeare play so that everyone 
gets a chance to experience that,”” 
said Clarke. 

There are four plays offered 
each year at Juniata. Utterback 
said, “Two are scripted and two 
are devised off of new work. The 
latter are usually very physically 
based ensemble pieces that we 
bring in outside artists to help cre- 
ate and the two scripted pieces 
that Kate and I direct come from 
an ongoing discussion based on 
a number of things, from play- 
wrights, genres and types that we 
feel the students need to encoun- 
ter in an undergraduate liberal 
arts education.” 

The theatre produces a variety 
of plays each year, Clarke said, 





“We try to do many different 
kinds of plays but there are certain 
playwrights that we want people 
to immerse themselves in, sort 
of classic playwrights. For exam- 
ple, this year we are doing Mac- 
beth. Next year we will do a mu- 
sical. We do a musical once every 
three years.” 

Freshman Jamison Monella is 
a theater POE and was recently in 


the Juniata production of ‘Mac- 
beth.” “I am incredibly happy 
with the way that Juniata chooses 
their productions. The plays are 
really great and fitting for the 
Juniata style. One thing that I 
am not so keen on is the fact that 
we do musicals every three years, 
I think we should do musicals 
all the time but that is just my 
personal opinion and I am amazed 





PHOTO BY DYLAN MILLER 
The class starts off using writing techniques to free the student's improvisational skills. This portion of the class is held in the move- 


ment studio on the bottom level of the theater. 


with how well ‘Macbeth’ went. 
All of the cast members worked. 
really hard and it really paid off,” 
said Monella. 

Outside companies from ma- 
jor cities are also brought into 
the Juniata theatre productions. 
Utterback said, “Kate and I 
have a very similar aesthetic 
for training methodology and 
ideology, which is great. We form 





Common fitness fallacies can hide results 
Why women can lift weights and salads aren’t always super 





Before doing personal _ re- 
search, most individuals have had 
misconceptions about the relation- 
ship between fitness and food, 
and weight loss and healthy liv- 
ing. And now that I am starting 
to fully understand the true con- 
cepts of health and fitness, I feel 
it would be beneficial for others 
to be conscious of what has 
been brought to my attention. I 
have found that there are many 
“myths” about fitness and our di- 
ets. After learning the truth and 
reality behind the following 
concepts, I have found more suc- 
cess in maintaining a healthy life- 
style and effective ways to lose 

_ or maintain weight. 

Myth: “Lifting weights will 
make me bulk up” 

Reality: Although this phrase 
might seem to be more targeted 
toward the female population, 
it is important for-men to un- 
derstand this concept as well. 
Did you know that lifting is ac- 
tually an activity that will en- 
hance weight loss? Weight train- 
ing is beneficial for anyone to 
aid in weight loss, maintain lean 
muscle mass, and keep your 
metabolism up. 

If you are attempting to lose 
weight and you choose not to lift 
weights, your body will begin 
to lose both fat AND muscle 
when the pounds start to drop. 


When your body starts to 
lose muscle, your metabolism 
slows down, which will make fix- 


ther weight loss difficult. 
If you incorporate weight 
training into your routine 


(3 days per week), it is possible to 
maintain or increase the exist- 
ing muscle mass which will keep 
your metabolism elevated -AKA, 
your body will stay in maximum 
fat-burning mode! 

For the most part, women 
want to keep a feminine physique: 
in the past, I too had had the mis- 
conception that if I would lift 
heavy weights, I would end up 
with muscular arms. The com- 
mon theme, then, is that they 
focus more on cardio and other 
various activities and steer clear 
of the dumb bells, kettle bells, 
and any equipment that is over 
five Ibs. when visiting the gym. 
False. Aerobic exercise, otherwise 
known as cardio, or any activity 
that increases your heart rate is not 
the only way to reduce fat around 
the body. While cardio does help to 
bum calories, strength training will 
help to reduce body fat, boost lean 
muscle mass, and burn calories 
more efficiently. 

Now, you’re probably wonder- 
ing as a female, why is it that you 
won't end up big and bulky? Here 
is a quick and simple explanation 
as to why females shouldn’t fear 
the weights. The male and female 
bodies differ hormonally, and 

key difference is the testosterone 

level. Naturally, men are leaner 
and carry more muscle mass than 
females. So the reason is due to 
the levels of testosterone with 
their system. 


So ladies, don’t be afraid to pick 
up a weight over 5 pounds. And 
guys, don’t just limit yourself to 
weights. With a well rounded fit- 
ness life of cardio, resistance train- 
ing, and fine toning, results will 
surely follow. — 

Myth: “If I exercise, I can eat 
whatever I want to.” 

Reality: Here is the scenario: 
you just ran for 30 minutes on the 
treadmill and are feeling accom- 
plished and energized. After your 
workout, you join your group of 
friends in Baker for dinner. You 
think to yourself, “I just burned 
all of those calories from running; 
I can eat whatever I want now!” 
True and false. 

At first you think that main- 
taining or losing some weight 
is simple, Eat less, move more, 
right? But it’s a little more intricate 
than that. My favorite trick here 
is to remember is the 70-20-10 
rule. This means that your body 
type is determined by 70% diet 
(nutrition), 20% exercise, and 10% 
genetics. You could work out every 
single day for an hour, but if you 
still opt for the unhealthier foods 
in Baker, results will be unseen. It 
is important to remember the 
70-20-10 rule and that these 
factors work together, and you 
can never place all blame on 
just genetics. 

Keep in mind that in order to 
achieve your full potential, you 
need to use more calories than you 
take in. What you put into your 
body means the most! Think of 
this as a lifestyle change, not just a 
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A walk on the single side 


a sort of family core but then 
we bring in all these outside 
artists from around the country 
who are from a variety of dis- 
ciplines from mime to dance to 
trapeze to stage combat, ev- 
erything. Students will engage 
in this variety and sometimes 
find conflicting voices, which 
is very important. Conflicting 
not in like argumentative but 
like one person says orange and 
another says apple, you have 
to reconcile between apple and 
orange and figure out your 
own fruit.” 

Clarke said, “We let Juniata 
be sort of a hot-house for new 
work to happen. Right now that’s 
happening with the play ‘Stop 
Me Because I Can’t Stop Myself.’ 
There is a theatre company in 
Atlanta, Georgia called Out of 
Hand and they make new work 
all the time and so this is al- 
most like a laboratory or an 
incubator for them to develop 
their piece.” 

Freshman Bryanna Kifolo is 
also a theater POE and will be a 
part of the upcoming piece “Stop 
Me Because I Can’t Stop Myself.” 
Kifolo said, “I thought ‘Macbeth’ 
was really cool and it gave the 
audience a whole new way to 
look at the show but with ‘Stop 
Me Because I Can’t Stop Myself” 
it is really great because the cast 
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Benefits of ridin’ solo: more time, money 


It is a beautiful fall day at Junia- 
ta. The sun is shining, the weather 
is neither too warm nor too cold, 
and your last class just got can- 
celed. You decide to walk to Jitters 
to grab a smoothie and sit outside 
to relax and enjoy the day. 

As you are getting comfortable 
and begin to drift into your own 
personal world, you hear giggling 
and smooching noises. You look 
around and you see them: gazing 
into each other eyes, the couple 
is spending this grand fall day to- 
gether. You look and you think for 
a second, “Aww, that’s cute!” 

You go back to drifting to your 
own thoughts and then you see 
another couple, holding hands and 
walking down the center path of 
the quad. You smile as they walk 
past and then, as quickly as the 
weather changes in Pennsylvania, 
you notice around you that there 
are couples all around. 

As you slurp down the rest of 
your smoothie, you start to feel 
loneliness set in. It seems that ev- 
eryone around you is in a relation- 
ship. All you wanted to do today 
was spend a couple of hours pro- 
crastinating before starting your 
homework, not in a deep analysis 
of your relationship status. 

For the majority of people, we 
would enjoy sharing our time with 
a companion. It would be great to 
spend a day at Standing Stone hav- 





ing deep conversations about life 
or cuddling and watching a funny 
movie in a dorm room. However, 
for various reasons, many people 
that want a relationship have dif- 
ficulty finding one. 

The common belief is that Juni- 
ata’s dating scene is lacking. This 
may be true for some people, but 
others seem to be doing just fine. 
While on a quest to find that spe- 
cial mate, stop for a second and 
ask yourself this question: Is being 
single bad? 

There is somewhat of a push 
for people to find a boyfriend or 
girlfriend. You see your friends 
in relationships and you hope that 
you could find a partner as well. 
Yet, being single allows for you to 
reflect on what you truly want out 
of a relationship. 

Singleness gives you the op- 
portunity to observe other relation- 
ships and provide perspective on 
your attractions. The single life is 
not to be frowned upon. Rather, 
you should look at being single 
as a time for personal growth and 
awareness for yourself. 

I do not think people should 
view singleness as bad. 

It comes with many benefits, 

For instance, time. As college 
students, time is an aspect that 
we try to balance, some of us 
better than others. When you are 
in a relationship, time for your- 
self is reduced. You are spending 
time building a connection with 
another individual. The time that 
you spend dwelling on a previ- 
ous relationship or complaining 
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It was an early Sunday morn- 
ing; I was in the bathroom brush- 
ing my teeth and suddenly I heard 
an abrupt knocking coming from 
somewhere in my hallway. With 
my toothbrush still in my mouth, 
I went outside to check the situa- 
tion out. 

“Oh no, not again,” I thought to 
myself when I saw the same fresh- 
man who J had walked to his bed 
after too much of a fun night less 
than a month ago. Only at Juniata 
do you find someone who is still 
drunk at 8 a.m. knocking on his 
RA’s door just to joke around. For- 
tunately, or perhaps unfortunately, 
that was not the case. 

Have you ever heard of “the 
bomb”? If not, believe me you are 
certainly not missing out. It is this 
“brilliant” idea of placing toilet 
bowl cleaner and a piece of alumi- 
num foil inside a 2L plastic bottle 


to create a bomb. Please do not try . 


this at home. After finding out that 
his roommate never heard of “the 
bomb,” a Juniata physics major 
decided to recreate one. He filled 
a 2L soda bottle with toilet bowl 
cleaner in front of his roommate, 
but they both decided to wait until 
the next day to try the experiment 
so that they could share the excite- 
ment with their friends. 

The next morning, my freshman 


resident woke up, saw the 2L soda 
bottle, and chugged it. After real- 
izing that Pepsi does not taste like 
that, he ran to my room and now 
you know the rest of the story. 

’ Thankfully, my resident re- 
tured to Juniata a couple of days 
later saying that he had to get his 
stomach pumped but was totally 
fine. Now he is a sophomore with 
a POE in physics. 

However, “fine” only estab- 
lished his situation at the time; 
what you and my resident might 
not know is that his chances of de- 
veloping esophageal cancer after 
that incident increased a thousand 
fold. 

Esophageal cancer is a cancer- 
ous tumour of the esophagus, the 
thin tube that moves food from 
the mouth down into the stomach. 
There are two types of esophageal 
cancer, the squamous cell carci- 
noma and the adenocarcinoma. 
The five-year relative survival rate 
of patients with the localized stage 
of esophageal cancer is 37 percent, 
and 17 percent for stage II (when 
the cancer has progressed to lymph 
nodes around the esophagus) as 
recorded by the American Can- 
cer Society in their 2012 esopha- 
geal cancer report. The same 
document reported 17,460 new 
cases of esophageal cancer and 
15,070 deaths due to esophageal 
cancer in 2012. 

Squamous cell carcinoma 
(SSC) begins in flat cells lining the 
esophagus. This specific type of 
esophageal cancer has been linked 
to smoking and alcohol consump- 
tion. Research on these causes by 
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Freedman et. al shows that smok- 
ers have a nine-fold increased risk 
of developing SCC of the esopha- 
gus. Heavy drinkers have a five- 
fold increased risk. Combining 
both alcohol and smoking gave a 
twenty-fold increased risk of de- 
veloping SCC esophageal cancer. 

These numbers led the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society to suggest that 
if alcohol is consumed, men should 
have no more than two drinks per 
day, and women should have no 
more than one - a drink is defined 
as 12 ounces of regular beer, five 
ounces of wine, or 1.5 ounces of 
80-proof liquor. 

Adenocarcinoma, on the other 
hand, begins in cells that make 
and release mucus and other fluids. 
Gastroesophageal reflux disease 
(GERD) has been estimated to 
affect up to 20% of the American 
population. A GERD complica- 
tion can lead to Barrett esophagus, 
which increases the risk for adeno- 
carcinoma of the esophagus. Obe- 
sity, smoking, and male gender 
also increase the chances of adeno- 
carcinoma. 

Now, which one would you 
think is more prevalent in the Unit- 
ed States? The one directly linked 
to alcohol and smoking or the one 
linked to smoking and obesity? 
Adenocarcinoma, the one linked 
to obesity and smoking, is the most 
common form of esophageal can- 
cer in the United States. Surprised? 
The most prevalent worldwide, on 
the other hand, is the squamous 
cell carcinoma. 

Obesity, alcohol consumption, 
smoking, and sex are not the only 
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Truths about cancer may be hard to swallow 
Studies show hot drinks, alcohol may ec a role in causing esophageal disease 


things that have been directly 
linked to an increased chance of 
developing esophageal cancer. 
Tea also has its role in causing 
esophageal cancer. Why? [ll give 
you a hint. 

Even though I am from Brazil 
(the world’s largest coffee produc- 
er), I hate coffee. I hate the smell, 
the: taste, and the smell of your 
breath right after you drink it. But 
one day when it was 9 a.m. and I 
had almost slept through my 8 a.m. 
class, and was extremely exhaust- 
ed, I knew I had to make an excep- 
tion. So I increased my pace to one 
step every minute (it felt more like 
I was sprinting) to reach Jitters five 
minutes before my Physics class. 
I gulped the steaming coffee and 
“sprinted” to class. My mouth and 
throat burned and hurt for the rest 
of the day. 

Yes, the connection between 
tea and squamous cell carcinoma 
of the esophagus has everything 
to do with tea being a hot drink. 
The study “Tea drinking habits and 
oesophageal cancer in a high-risk 
area in northern Iran: population 
based case-control study” by Is- 
lami et. al showed how esophageal 
cancer was eight times as common 
among people who drank “very 
hot” tea (158 degrees Fahrenheit 
or higher) compared to warm or 
lukewarm tea drinkers. The idea is 
that the steaming hot drinks, when 
in contact with the squamous cells, 
injures them paving the way to 
esophageal cancer. 

The above is just one example 
of various studies done worldwide 
that have linked hot drinks to an 


increased risk of esophageal can- 
cer. It is not a leap than to see how 
gulping steaming coffee may also 
lead to esophageal cancer. Take the 
advice of WebMD editor David 
Whiteman, PhD and wait at least 
four minutes before drinking a 
cup of freshly boiled tea, or more 
generally allowing foods and bev- 
erages to cool from ‘scalding’ to 
‘tolerable’ before swallowing. 

“That is a long list of things to 
avoid and old habits to change, but 
[ll try my best since it does mean 
one less cancer to worry about.” 

Perfect, you are in the right track! 
One more thing. An increasingly 
amount of studies have shown that 
the risk of developing cancer of 
the esophagus is reduced in those 
who regularly take aspirin or other 
non-steroidal _ anti-inflammatory 
drugs (NSAID), such as ibupro- 
fen. NSAID have also been linked 
to the reduction of the expression 
of COX-2, an enzyme involved 
in growth of cancers. Those drugs 
however, when taken over a long 
period of time can cause kidney 
damage and stomach problems. 
Therefore, talk to you primary 
physician before taking any over- 
the-counter medication. 

Even though most of us students 
cannot relate to the scenario in the 
beginning of this article (the toilet 
bowl cleaner soda drinker), we 
can all name at least one of our 
Juniata schoolmates that sooner 
or later will develop squamous 
cell carcinoma (the one linked to 
alcohol and tobacco). Just make 
sure, though, that you are not one 
of them. 


Environmental hardships reveal strength of human nature 
Contrasts may help observers rearrange priorities, 





Catastrophic hurricane in New 
York? Nah, that’ll never happen. 

Atlantic City boardwalk reduced 
to rubble? What are the chances of 
that? 

Countless people out of power 
for days and days? Not likely. 

...Oh wait. 

Hurricane Sandy. A damag- 
ing storm that hit in a place many 
did not expect. And an assertion 
by nature, God, or whoever is in 
charge that he, she or it is, in fact, 
still in charge. 

In the aftermath of Sandy, many 
people are facing hardships. We 
are reminded of how, despite all 
of our incredible engineering 
and technology, we humans are 
still helpless in the grand scheme 
of this world. 

But events like this can remind 
us of something else as well: in 
the aftermath of the hurricane, 
many people are coming from 
all over to help those in need as 
they start to put things back to- 
gether. And while stories of looters 
and crime may go around, more 
encouraging and more common 
are the stories of average people 
doing what they can to help. 
Facebook is abuzz with conversa- 
tion about student groups headed 
to New York and New Jersey to 
provide aid, gratitude from people 


who are regaining power, and peo- 
ple counting their blessings as they 
consider how much worse it could 
have been. 

Natural disasters have a not-so- 
subtle way of reminding us of the 
important things in life, realigning 
our priorities, and creating a new 
respect for the environment in 
which we live. But there are many 
things in nature that can remind 
us every day of all the things we 
have to be thankful for in our lives, 
if we only take time to see them. 
And a little bit of perspective can 
tum an inconvenience or a 
discomfort into appreciation for all 
that nature provides for us. 

With winter growing closer, 
some people complain about the 
cold. But what I see is the chance 
to embrace the comfort of my fa- 
vorite sweatshirt, a warm fleece 
hat, and a cup of hot chocolate 
when I come inside. I look at 
the cotton clothes I’m wearing 
and the wooden structures of the 
building where I take 
shelter from the cold, and I am re- 
minded that while nature presents 
us with challenges, it gives us all 
we need to face them as well. 

Often when I spend time in the 
woods hunting in the fall, I am 
reminded of all that nature 
provides not just for humanity but 
for all of its inhabitants. A walk 
through a hemlock grove in a quiet 
winter’s snow brings a smile to my 
face as I see the chickadees and 
tufted titmice flitting about, tak- 
ing shelter from the weather in the 
green boughs’ embrace. A windy 
day in the woods often finds me in 


the bedroom of a white-tailed deer 
as I walk along a leeward hillside, 
seeking the same shelter from 
the wind that they know and rely 
upon. And a rainy day in the 
woods makes me feel just a bit 
foolish as I roam the woods mostly 
alone, among the few creatures not 
hidden in a burrow, thicket or tree 
cavity from the wet and cold. 

The changing seasons serve as 
another reminder of all the good 
gifts nature has to offer. Cold, 
bleak winter days bring a long- 
ing and a love for the first warm 
day of spring. Rainy April af- 
ternoons remind me how much 
I cherish a warm, sunny sum- 
mer’s day. The sweltering heat 
of August reminds me just how 
good a cool autumn breeze will 
feel on the side of my face. And 
the bleak landscape left behind 
as the last leaves fall brings a 
yeaming for the beauty and 
serenity of the winter’s first snow. 


Nature can bring challenges 
and hardship, but what we do with 
these challenges is up to us. 

We can allow nature’s chal- 
lenges to overwhelm us, bringing 
hopelessness to an already bleak 
situation. Or we can remem- 
ber that nature has provided us 
with all we need to overcome its 
challenges and step up to the task, 
emboldened by those who have 
had the courage to face similar 
challenges in time gone by. 

We can let the cold weather 
chill us to the bone and keep us 
inside, or we can bundle up in the 
comfort of our favorite winter coat 
and brave the elements, looking 
forward to the warmth of a warm 
drink or the glow of a fireplace 
when we come back inside. 

We can complain about the 
rain, wishing it weren’t so damp 
and dreary, or we can curl up 
with a book or maybe a loved one 
and think of the life it brings to 


appreciate the small things in life 


the flowers of the fields, the 
trees of the forests, and the crops 
we all depend on to survive. 

The challenges we meet in 
nature are just a part of all the 
challenges we meet in life. We can 
let them bring us’ down, or we can 
let them make us stronger as we 
appreciate all we are blessed with 
despite hardship. 

We wouldn’t know joy with- 
out hardship. We wouldn’t know 
comfort and security without pain 
and fear. And without cold, dark 
nights we wouldn’t know the 
value of the warmth and light the 
sun brings to us each morning. 
Nature, and life, can be tough. But 
the challenges they present us only 
make the good things in our life 
even better. And each challenge 
we face makes us a little stronger 
as we move forward to another 
day in the world we are lucky 
enough to enjoy, for as long as we 
walk upon it. 
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Do you know the feeling of 
reading something and just want- 
ing to read everything else that 
person wrote because it was so 
amazing? Until this summer, 
I was only vaguely familiar with 
the works of renowned fan- 
tasy and science fiction author 
Neil. Gaiman. Thankfully, find- 
ing the book I’m going to be 
talking about in the library this 
summer cured me of that. If you 
love fantasy, mythology, master- 
ful use of language, and depic- 
tions of American life, his book 
“American Gods” will be right up 
your alley. 

Our protagonist is aman known 
only as Shadow, who has just been 
released from three years of prison 
only to be told that both his beloved 
wife and his best friend are dead. 
That’s bad. Then he finds out that 
they both died in the same car ac- 
cident, while the wife was cheating 
on him with the best friend. That’s 
—~ really bad. And when the mysteri- 
ous con man “Mr. Wednesday” 
starts pursuing him with offers of 
a job, anyone with any knowledge 
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to people about how there are 
not enough good men or women 
at Juniata could be used in more 
constructive ways. 

You can finally finish that book 
that you have been meaning to 
read, but never do. You do not have 
to worry about where you will 
hang out for the weekend or who 
will sleep in the room. You have 
more space, literally. You can have 
more hobbies in your personal life 
and focus on doing activities that 
you really want to do. Use this 
time to ready yourself so you can 
be prepared for when someone ap- 
proaches you and asks, “What are 
you doing on Friday night?” 

Also, do not feel that you have 
to be in a relationship to do “cou- 
ple things.” You can go on a date 
by yourself if you want to. That 
might sound weird, but why not 
do it? If you want to check out a 
new movie and you do not have 
anyone to go with, go by yourself. 


of Norse mythology should know 
that his life is just going to get 
worse. Oh yeah, and he gets into a 
fistfight with a leprechaun at a bar. 
Also he accidentally turns his wife 
into a zombie. 

You see, when people from 
all over the world immigrated to 
America, their gods went with 
them. And as people stopped be- 
lieving in each of these gods, their 
powers dwindled, and they were 
replaced by the new American 
Gods— Media, the Internet, trans- 
portation, and everything else in 
modern American life that has be- 
come an object of worship. Now 
Shadow must travel across Amer- 
ica to gather the old gods together 
and wage a final battle against the 
new gods, while learning some 
startling truths about his own 
identity as well. 

As a fantasy writer, Neil Gaiman 
excels at “down the rabbit hole” 
types of stories, where an ordinary 
protagonist finds himself thrown 
into an extraordinary situation and 
must go through a difficult and 
confusing period of adjustment. 
No explanations are given for the 
things that happen—they just hap- 
pen, and the reader has to figure 
them out for themselves. 

Some basic knowledge of 
mythology might be helpful for 
reading “American Gods,” or at 
least an idea of how myths work 


If you really want to go to dinner, 
go to dinner. 

Go down to Boxers and get 
yourself a table, a full course meal 
and a dessert. Or make it a “girls/ 
guys night out’ with friends. 
Do not hinder yourself from enjoy- 
ing your life because you are not 
in a relationship. You should not 
be afraid to go to Madrigal without 
a date. You can be your own date 
or go with a group of friends. 

Do not view this as an act of 
desperation. Learn to enjoy your 
personal time. Seeing that we 
all will hopefully be on the path- 
way to start our careers in a 
few years, we will start to value 
the down time that will rarely 
occur. 

We always think that people 
in relationships are lucky. On the 
flip side, people in relationships 
are often looking at single people 
with envy. People in relation- 
ships see the freedom that single- 
ness provides and often wish they 
could go out and have a night on 
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in general. Gaiman writes the 
old gods as very heavily influ- 
enced by their original stories. 
These are not Thor and Loki 
from “The Avengers” or friendly 
pot-of-gold leprechauns that 
you’re going to be reading about. 
Nor are they the Greco-Roman and 


Norse gods that are mostly seen in - 


mythology-based stories. These 
gods have come from all over 
the world, and before I read this 
book I was unaware that many of 
them existed. 

Along with the gods come.all 
sorts of spirits, fairies, demons 
and other such things from all dif- 
ferent cultures, and again, know- 
ing even a little bit about them 
beforehand might be helpful. As 
I said before, this is a very good 
book for mythology fans. Oh, and 
don’t worry—if you’re expecting 
this to turn into a “new media are 
evil” story about how TV and the 
Internet are corrupting society and 
stuff like that, it’s not. If there’s 
one thing “American Gods” is not, 
it’s simplistic. 

Occasionally, there is an immi- 
gration story inserted into the nar- 
rative, which serves less to add to 
the main plot but more so to bring 
across what just happens to both 
people and gods when they travel 
to America. I’m amazed at how 
Gaiman, an immigrant himself, 
manages to fully understand the 





No relationship status may be the best one 


the town without any regrets. 
Singles, rejoice! 

Most people are happy being 
single and are fine with their in- 
dependence. However, if you are 
searching to date someone, view 
your “table for one” as a way to 
work on yourself. A cheesy say- 
ing that I heard is that if you 
want someone, you should stop 
searching and let them come to 
you. At first, I thought that it was 
stupid. How can I let myself stop 
looking for a person? Although 
when I think about it, most rela- 
tionships are unexpected. They 
are not planned. 

Many of my friends who are 
dating told me that they just got 
together and it did not follow any 
sort of relationship pattern. So, if 
you are looking for a relationship 
and that special someone, be pa- 
tient. We have the rest of our lives 
to worry about companionship. 
Someone will come along soon. If 
you are not dating someone, then 
enjoy the single life and have fun. 
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country he has come to and depict 
it so accurately... ' 

Ever been on a cross-states 
toad trip? 

You'll know what it’s like once 
you read this book. 

A small-town diner, or a bizarre 
Midwest tourist attraction? 

You’!l know that Gaiman knows 
them inside and out. 

I looked at his website and he’s 
listed all the books he used for re- 
search on mythology and America. 
There are many, and obviously a 
great deal, of time and thought was 
put into his research. Stylistically, 
this is also the most “American” of 
his books—the only place it could 
have been set in is America. 

I suppose I should talk about the 
writing itself. Anyone who’s read a 
Neil Gaiman novel knows that his 
greatest talent in writing is use of 
language to depict mood. “Ameri- 
can Gods” can go from darkly fun- 
ny, to actually funny, to skin-crawl- 
ingly terrifying in a few pages with 
just the right choice of well-placed 
words. I would advise you to not 
read some of these scenes late at 
night. He describes exactly what is 
needed to be described, and knows 
exactly when to explain something 
and when not to. 

This book is a page-turner, 
which is no mean feat, since the 
copy I borrowed had about 500 
pages and looked a little daunting 
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dangerous two week crash diet just 
before Madrigal. 

Myth: “If I eat a salad, I’m eat- 
ing healthy.” 

Reality: Yes, a salad would be 
a better choice when grabbing 
a meal at Muddy. But the real 
deal is that it is about what you 
put on top of your salad that mat- 
ters as well as the portion size. This 
can apply to other foods and 
dishes too; just because it is 
known as a “healthy” food, doesn’t 
necessarily mean that you can eat 
an extreme amount without facing 
the negatives. It is true 
that you can get too much 
of a good thing, not to mention too 
much of a bad thing. 

Next time you’re making a salad 
and trying to make it “healthy” 
to get the benefits of this nutrient- 
packed meal, avoid adding on 
an excess amount of toppings 
and dumping on the dressing. To 
keep your salad healthy and 


Health, nutrition myths busted 
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Social networking, smartphones new objects of worship? 
‘American Gods” author sparks interest with battle of wills between media and mythology 


at first. You’ll want to know more 
about this world, what happened 
to the gods, how the final battle 
tums out, and, ultimately, the fate 
of Shadow. Shadow is portrayed as 
a man with good moral character 
who’s made some bad choices but 
really wants to do what’s best for 
people, and I was really rooting for 
him by the end. 

If you’re the type of person who 
refuses to read a book without crit- 
ics’ feedback, then I should tell you 
that “American Gods” has won 
multiple literary awards, includ- 
ing a Hugo Award and a Nebula 
Award for Best SF/Fantasy Novel. 
Gaiman is also responsible for the 
award-winning “The Sandman” 
graphic novel series, the fantasy 
novels “Neverwhere,” “Stardust” 
and “Coraline” (of which the latter 
two were made into movies), plus 
another novel set in the “American 
Gods” universe called “Anansi 
Boys,” which happens to be avail- 
able in Beeghly Library right now. 

I would normally sign off here 
with something witty as usual, 
but I’m afraid nothing comes to 
mind right now. Seriously, this is 
a great book, I encourage every- 
one to at least try it out, and if you 
like it check out more of Gaiman’s 
work. He’s one of my favorite 
fantasy authors and an inspira- 
tion for my own writing. Get to 
reading, everyone! 





tasteful here are some tips: Keep 
it green and add color. Instead 
of popcorn chicken, substitute 
it with grilled chicken or tofu. 
Instead of ranch, opt for a lighter 
vinaigrette. Less cheese, more 
veggies. 

Here’s an interesting fact that 
shows that salads are not always 
better: a McDonald’s South- 
west salad topped with crispy 
chicken contains 450 calories and 
33 grams of fat, whereas a Mc- 
Donald’s cheeseburger contains 
300 calories and 12 grams of fat. 
This small comparison shows 
that, depending what you put on 
them, salads aren’t always the 
better option. 

I have only listed 3 common 
misunderstandings most people 
have concerning health and fit- 
ness, and there are many more 
misconceptions that we have 
received through the media 
and other sources. I challenge you 
to do your research before you go 
on to believe the magazine articles. 





Pieces chosen to help prepare students for their futures 
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is writing the entire show which 
will provide good experience 
for actors to be able to write their 
parts and to understand where 
the emotion they are portraying 
comes from.” 

The theatre productions are 
also chosen based on preparing 
students for their future after 
Juniata. Utterback said, “We 
treat it like a professional train- 
ing program within a liberal arts 
environment. We want to make 
sure our actors are physically, 
emotionally, intellectually ready 
to take on professional careers as 
actors or go in to graduate school, 


but with an intention to creating 
total artists.” 

The choice of a play is also 
factored in to what is unfamil- 
iar to students. Clarke said, “I 
don’t want a student to just be like 
I love Shakespeare I want to go be 
in a Shakespeare play or I want 
to be in film and television. I think 
a lot of people come in and they 
are in love with theatre and acting 
but they don’t really know who 
they are, what their gift is. I along 
with Neal will say what haven’t 
they had for a while, what do they 
need next.” 

The meaning behind produc- 
tions at Juniata is stronger than 
many people realize. Utterback 
said, “The two scripted pieces we 


direct are related. to what’s go- 
ing on in the world and what can 
be addressed to use the plays to 
deal with. They are not just frivo- 
lous, but they have some social 
relevance. Who the student popu- 
lation is, who are actors are, play- 
ing to their strengths also how we 
support other aspects and there is 
things that we are passionate about 
as well, it’s a complicated pool 
of things.” 

Sometimes a theme will be 
chosen for each year. Clarke said, 
“This year we have a lot of move- 
ment theatre artists coming in. I 
think about things in the overarch- 
ing year and someone’s experience 
in over four years, so in their four 
years they can do many different 


kinds of things. This is so when 
they are at Juniata they can figure 
out what kind of artist they want 
to be.” 

Freshman Dana Sharee is a the- 
atere production and mass com- 
munications POE. Sharee said, 
“1 was happy with the choice 
of performances but I think 
they should have some more 

oackground because even though 


‘ there was a lot of good acting 


in ‘Macbeth,’ I didn’t really un- 
derstand the concept. If the con- 
cept had been publicized a little 
more then I may have understood 
it better.” 

Audience members also play 
role at Juniata plays. Utterback 
said, “We have a great audience, 


we do some challenging work, 
it’s not just sort of standard fair, 
there is a challenging art we put on 
stage, it takes some audience in- 
volvement and some people don’t 
care for that but I think by large our 
audiences are well educated, very 
open-minded and interested in the 
plays. For example, my reworking 
of ‘Macbeth’ is not going to appeal 
to a Shakespearean purist and that 
might make some Shakespearean 
purists not so happy. It wasn’t done 
with disregard to the text, we were 
trying to deal with something that 
we thought was really important 
and hoped that the work would 
create and ongoing dialogue and 
I think the audience appreciates 
that.” 
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Going, going, gone, this soft- 
ball season at Juniata looks to be 
hit out of the park by a promising 
new head coach. Coach Sam Ksz- 
epka is her name and softball is 
her game. 

The past four years she has been 
the first assistant coach at Buck- 
nell University. In her time there 
the team went to the 2010 Patriot 
League Championship. She also 
has spent time coaching and re- 
cruiting at Norfolk State Universi- 
ty. Before that she coached at rival 
Susquehanna University. Kszepka, 
prior to her college coaching expe- 
rience, spent two years coaching 
high school softball at Willingboro 
(N.J.) High School. 

With this impressive resume 
Kszepka looks to bring a lot of 
new and exciting developments 
to JC softball. One of the biggest 
changes that she mentioned was 
the structure and practice habits of 
the team. 

“The fall was definitely used 
to lay down the foundation. Ev- 
erything was taken in baby steps. 
I never threw the girls into a situ- 
ation where they had to fend for 
themselves. I showed them how 
I wanted it done. We did it many 
times so it became second nature.” 

Sophomore outfielder Katie 
Schroeder spoke about many of 
the new practice exercises and 
drills Kszepka brings to the table 
along with her patience with the 
team saying, “There are many dif- 
ferent drills that Coach K has us 
do. Some of the drills I had never 
seen before, and a lot of the other 
girls hadn’t seen before as well. 
Coach K was very understanding 
and eased us into these drills rather 
than throwing us in without know- 
ing what to do.” 





SPORTS 
New head softball coach eager to get started 


Sam Kszepka looks to make some noise in Landmark Conference 
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Sam Kszepka is Juniata’s new head softball coach. She can be found in her office in the Kennedy Sports and Rec- 
reation Center, across from the mezzanine. She arrived at Juniata in 2012 after four years at Bucknell University. 


Junior utility player Rachel 
Smith ‘said, “She broke things 
down at practice and we all learned 
from the same point. No one knew 
more than anyone else. We all 
learned what she wanted from 
us together.” 

Sophomore infielder Nicole 
Dengler said, “Practices this fall 
seemed much more serious than 
the practices from fall last year.” 

“We can only practice fifteen 
days in the fall, but in those 15 
days I was pleased with the chang- 
es I saw.. From day one to day 
fifteen it was two totally different 
teams. It was really great to watch 
them grow for me as a coach,” 
Kszepka said. 

The fall included not just prac- 
tices but a tournament in which 
the team could play against com- 


Hoops unranked 


26-3 2012 season is part of the past 


By Dimitri Ross 


Following a historic season the 
JC women’s basketball team looks 
to duplicate the success. Despite 
being left out of the preseason top 
25 coaches poll they believe that 
this season could be as good if not 
better than last year. 

The Eagles finished last season 
with a record of 26-3 as well as a 
second round birth in the NCAA 
tournament. While that was a great 
season full of accomplishments the 
team is not satisfied. 

“Tt was absolutely a great sea- 
son, but it’s in the past now. Hang- 
ing our hats on that is a sure fire 
way to get beat. It’s a new season 
with new players so everyone 
starts from scratch now,” said ju- 
nior forward Kate McDonald. 

“It’s a new year and to be hon- 
est we didn’t really accomplish 
anything. We lost the conference 
championship and lost in the sec- 
ond round again. We need to get 
better to accomplish everything we 
want to. Living in the past is not 
the way to go,” said senior guard 
Jordan Speck. 

Although the team is not par- 
ticularly thinking about last season 
they earned some recognition dur- 
ing the season. Their 26-3 record 


had them nationally ranked. De- 
spite that the team was left out of 
this year’s preseason rankings. 

“We aren’t really worried about 
that. Right now we just need to fo- 
cus on getting better. If we do that 
then the other things will take care 
of themselves,” said Speck. 

“Tt was definitely surprising, but 
we don’t really feel any kind of 
way about it. I would almost rather 
it be like this. When you come 
into the season nationally ranked 
there is a target on your back. 
Now we can kind of be underdogs 
again and eam people’s respect 
all over again,” said senior guard 
Natalie Glinsky. 

Though they are not nationally 
ranked they are still seen as the 
favorites in the Landmark Confer- 
ence. With a strong cast of return- 
ing players they are confident that 
they can wreak havoc in the con- 
ference once again. 

“We know how good we can 
be, but we still have work to do. I 
believe that once we hit our stride 
we will be a tough out for anyone,” 
said McDonald. 

“The conference will be very 
competitive as usual, but when we 
are on top of our game and play- 
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petition for the first time, and saw 
vast improvement every time they 
stepped onto the field. 

“When we played our thiee fall 
games the first game was a little 
shaky but by the third game we 
looked like a much stronger team 
on the field we ended up gelling 
and definitely more communica- 
tion which led to us winning our 
third game,” Kszepka said, 

The players on the team are ap- 
preciative that they now have a full 
time coach rather than a part time 
coach as in previous years. They 
feel this has really made a differ- 
ence to the team and is helping im- 
prove the program. 

“I was excited when I heard 
we were getting a new coach that 
was going to be here full time,” 
Schroeder said. 


By ABIGAIL ROSENBERGER 


Field hockey was expected to 
finish second in the Landmark 
Conference, but with an under- 
whelming 9-9 record, ended the 
season in fifth place. Despite this, 
the young team used the season to 
learn the mechanics of the game 
and gain collegiate experience. 

Head Coach Caroline Gillich 
lost twelve seniors to graduation 
last year and with it, experience. 
Her 2012 team was made up of 
nine sophomores, nine freshmen 
and only six upperclassmen. 

Both Gillich and senior speak- 
ing captain Jill McNeish under- 
stood the difficulties of having so 
many sophomores and freshmen. 

“Coming in as a freshman is re- 
ally hard because you’re coming 
into a team that has their ways, and 
you’re coming in with your own 
set of skills,” said McNeish. 

“Sometimes players come in 
and they’re trying to prove to you 
that they can do things, and they’re 
trying to be perfect,” said Gillich. 
“We don’t need to be perfect. We 
need to make mistakes as early 
as possible so we can learn from 
those mistakes.” 

Gillich corrected the young 
players’ mistakes by teaching not 


“Tt’s nice having her on campus 
that we can stop in if we need to 
ask any questions or see her about 
gear or anything,” Smith said. 

The women are pleased with the 
way that Kszepka is bringing the 
team together and helping them 
form a close and cohesive team. 

“We are very team based this 
year, I feel we’re a closer knit this 
year than last year due to Coach 
K,” Dengler said. 

The team is very young this year 
and brought in seven new firesh- 
men. The team is appreciative of 
how Kszepka has attempted to im- 
mediately integrate the freshmen 
with the returning players. 

“She did a great job bringing in 
the freshmen this year. We have a 
big sister little sister program that 
we did this year that helped bring 


Field hockey comes to close 
Young talent will lead to a bright future for Eagles 


only technical skills, but how to 
use them against different .styles 
of play. 

“When you play in college you 
play a few different styles,” said 
Gillich. “It’s not looking at the 
name of the opponent that you’re 
playing, but the style of the op- 
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Coming in as a 
freshmen is re- 
ally hard because 
you’re coming into 
a team that has 
their ways, and 
you're coming in 
with your own set 
Of skills. 


99 


- Jill McNeish ‘13 


ponent. It’s a matter of certainly 
playing to your strengths, but tak- 
ing away your opponents strengths 
as well.” 

With such a young team, even 
freshmen were being asked to 
practice these skills one day, and 
execute them in a game the hext. 
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the freshman and the returning 
team members closer together,” 
Dengler said. 

Kszepka has many goals for 
the team this year. Some of which 
were not even thought of reaching 
last year. 

“This year our number one goal 
is to make the conference tourna- 
ment, which is something that has 
not been done in the last couple 
of years. I think that we can defi- 
nitely do that because a lot of our 
conference opponents have no 
idea what Juniata is about now,” 
said Kszepka. 

“She has that drive to get up 
and go somewhere. Our goal for 
this year to go to the Landmark- 
Tournament which wasn’t even 
discussed last year with our old 
coach,” said Dengler. 

Smith also feels the team can 
make the tournament. She said, 
“T really feel the team can make it 
that far. Coach is preparing us well 
now with workouts. With the prep- 
aration and Coach K’s leadership I 
really think we can do it.” 

Kszepka pushes her team to 
succeed, setting high goals for 
them and supports her players in 
a way that will help them attain 
those goals. Dengler said, “She has 
very high goals for us. The whole 
team appreciates that because it 
shows. she supports us and has 
faith in us. She really does want us 
to succeed.” 

Kszepka looks to be a great ad- 
dition to the Juniata coaching staff 
with her upbeat attitude and her 
drive to succeed. 

“Coach K has a really positive 
attitude which is great for the team 
and I feel that her coaching abili- 
ties along with our other coaches 
can take the team far. I’m really 
excited for this season and to see 
what we make of it,’ Smith said. 





“It’s a matter of being able to 
play a fast game, with possession, 
and vision,” said Gillich. “That’s 
kind of a lot to ask of a young 
player, but that’s what we had to 
ask of them, because that’s what 
we’re going to ask of any player 
that goes out there.” 

“We struggled with taking 
things from practice and taking it 
to the game and executing it when 
we needed to,” said McNeish. “We 
would try to do something against 
a team that we had done in prac- 
tice, but it wasn’t working, and we 
would continue trying to do it.” 

To try to help the team per- 
form their performance in com- 
petition, Gillich began having the 
team watch film from the 2011 
season together. 

“We started sitting down and 
watching it, answering questions 
and writing things down, and 
they started learning, the way you 
learn in a classroom,” said Gil- 
lich. “They started learning, and 
then they were able to make those 


’ changes on the field, and I really 


saw that as a big turn around.” 
After a respectable 6-4 start, 

field hockey dropped five straight 

games in October. The team 
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Men’s valle yball eyes first NCAA tournament berth 


Tough fall and pat tl in the sym netning to push the team over the top 


By Breanne Hileman 


The Juniata College men’s vol- 
leyball team will enter this year 
with hunger and a vengeance 
due to a premature end to last 
year’s season. 

Kevin Moore, head coach of the 
men’s volleyball team, said, “Play- 
ers are hungry and impatient. We 
waited eight weeks before getting 
into the gym together. Right now, 
they are chomping at the bit for the 
season to get going.” 

The players are looking forward 
to a fresh start and another chance 
to prove themselves this season. 
“I am excited to get another op- 
portunity to compete for a national 
championship,” junior libero Ben 
Krouse said. 

“We are not too focused on 
that goal right now. We are more 
focused on goals that present 
themselves now such as finding 
the right chemistry between cer- 
tain players and finding a group 
of guys that mesh well together,” 
said Krouse. 

Senior setter Rob Strauss said, 
“We didn’t live up to our expecta- 
tions last year and this is our op- 
portunity to get better and try to 
win the championship.” 


The men’s volleyball team is © 


young this year, consisting of only 
six upperclassmen. They hope to 
gain large contributions from a 
number of talented freshmen in the 
upcoming season. 

“We are a young team and 
there are going to be plenty of 
teams out there that have been 
playing with each other for four 
years. For example, Springfield 
graduated no one last year. So 
they have all seven starters that 
won the national championship 
from last year returning this sea- 
son,” Krouse said. 


“We look for guys who can 
come in and make a contribution 
right away. Going into my third 
season here, the past two years 
we have had freshmen make 
large contributions. We are used 
to freshmen being in a position to 
contribute,” Moore said. 

The depth of the freshmen play- 
ers will benefit the team by in- 
creasing the level of play and chal- 
lenging the upperclassmen. 

“The expectation will continue 
for the freshmen of this year’s 
class to not only challenge the 
upperclassmen but also, if called 
upon, be able to contribute for us,” 
Moore said. 

Junior outside hitter Paul Ejups 
said, “The freshmen are going to 
impact the team more so in prac- 
tice by pushing the older guys. 
They will compete for spots be- 
cause they are all good freshmen. 
They will put some of us on the 
hot seat.” 
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Sonnonecke Paul Kuhn goes up for a joust against iehenant Chad Albert and junior Ross Madd 


“We are a very deep team this 
year. The sophomores will also 
impact us a lot this year as well. 
Healthy competition is always 
good for a team,” Ejups said. 

In order to prepare for the sea- 
son, the team is working hard 
in the weight room as well as 
the gym. 

The’ team also hopes to over- 
come some weaknesses that pre- 
vented them from gaining a na- 
tional title last year. 

Moore said, “We are more ag- 
gressive in the weight room. We 
are trying to get stronger especially 
with the number of younger play- 
ers and freshmen. That is where 
their biggest deficit is. It is not 
necessarily their skill-set; it is their 
strength coming in.” 

“We are focusing more on get- 
ting stronger in the weight room 
over the remaining portion of our 
fall segment. We are also going to 
focus on increasing the tempo of 
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our offense,” Moore said. 

* The players feel that working 
hard in the gym during preseason 
will strengthen their team and al- 
low them to work on weaknesses 
from last season. 

Strauss said, “Everything lead- 
ing up to the season is in the weight 
room and the practice gym and 
working hard when the time is al- 
lotted for you.” 

“We had an issue with cohesive- 
ness last year at times. I think that 
it is gone this year. The chemistry 
is a lot better, which is a big part 
in having success. The interre- 
gional matches are going to be 
very important this season. Last 
year we lost a few interregional 
matches that we shouldn’t have,” 
Ejups said. 

The team hopes to use the depth 
in the roster to their advantage for 
the up coming season. 

“We have more depth this year 
and our practice environment will 


be more competitive. We will con- 
tinue to get stronger as a whole 
group. Every day in practice play- 
ers will be battling and having to 
compete that much harder. This 
will prepare us for the teams that 
we are going to run into toward the 
end of the season,” Moore said. 

A few upperclassmen have de- 
veloped quality leadership skills 
in order to prepare the team for a 
new season, 

“Seniors Cameron Andrew and 
Rob Strauss have done an excellent 
job. Unfortunately, Cameron has 
been out all fall with a back injury 
and has been unable to practice. 
His voice and presence has been 
extremely strong in the weight 
room, practice environment, and 
off the court,” Moore said. 

“Rob and Cam are natural ‘get 
it done’ type of guys and they 
have a way about their business 
that others will look to follow,” 
Moore said. 

“T like to lead by example by 
working hard in the gym and out- 
side the gym, in academics, and 
being active. It shows the younger 
guys what it takes to be a good stu- 
dent all around,” Strauss said. 

The team has many challeng- 
ing games to look forward to 
in the upcoming season. Coach 
Moore said, “We will go to Ohio 
State this year. The opportunity 
to play on St. John’s arena is al- 
ways a great experience. We will 
also be participating in the Hall-of- 
Fame Classic at’ Springfield. Not 
only do we get to play Springfield, 
we will get to play another division 
one school as well and those will be 
challenging matches.” 

Ejups said, “I think this sea- 
son will tum out pretty well. 
We have all the pieces. It is just 
a matter of putting them all to- 
gether. I trust the coaching staff to 
help us figure that out.” 





2012 runs away from men’s and women’s XC 


Strong season ends in Nest scitesent for both teams at Landmark Conference meet 


By Justin CLAPPER 


The Juniata men’s and women’s 
cross country teams had a success- 
ful season with a disappointing 
ending at the Landmark Cham- 
pionship conference meet at the 
Fort Roberdeau Historic Site in 
Altoona, Pa on October 27th. Al- 
though they went on to compete at 
the NCAA Division IIT Regionals 
in Carlisle, PA on November 10th, 
the conference meet generally dic- 
tates the whether or not the season 
was a success. 

This year Juniata had their sights 
set on first place. The men ran an 
8-kilometer race, and the women 
ran a 6-kilometer race. The men’s 
and women’s teams finished fourth 
and third, respectively at the con- 
ference meet. 

Junior Nate Alter said, “As a 
team, I think we could have pre- 
formed better. We were hoping to 
be in the running to win it, but we 
ended up fourth, which is kind of 
unfortunate. I think some people 
had pretty good days. As a whole, 
we had to run a perfect race to win 
like we wanted to, but unfortunate- 
ly it didn’t work out that way.” 

Alter finished second overall 
in the men’s race with a time of 


26:45.70, only 00:43.50 behind. 


Moravian College’s Dillon Farrell. 
That was his second fastest time of 
the season. Alter said, “That was 
great. It was the best-case scenario 


for me actually. I thought I’d be in 
a group with Susquehanna’s num- 
ber one guy, and Moravian’s num- 
ber two guy, but I ended up basi- 
cally running alone and finishing 
second overall so that was great.” 

“Alter ran unbelievably. He fol- 
lowed the game plan to a tee. He 
took a chance at some point, and 
it panned out for him,” said Head 
Coach Jon Cutright. 

On the women’s side, junior 
Katrina Woods and senior Caro- 
line Morgan took second and third 
place overall, respectively. Woods 
with a time of 23:08.40 and Mor- 
gan with a time of 23:08.60, only 
.20 seconds. apart. Those times 
were the third fastest times of the 
season for both girls, who are usu- 
ally within seconds of each other 
in most races. Woods was only 
00:16.20 behind Drew Universi- 
ty’s Jennifer VanWingerden. 

“Tt definitely. did not go as we 
anticipated. We were all ready for 
a really big win, and it just didn’t 
come together. Obviously, Caro- 
line and Katrina ran phenomenal 
races. Unfortunately the rest of us 
just couldn’t get it together that 
day,” said freshman Jecenia Duran. 

“There were four other Eagles 
who placed within the top 25 over- 
all. Senior Ryan; Trexler placed 
14th overall for the men, with 
a time of 27:52.70. He also re- 
ceived the honor of being second 


_team.all conference. Sophomores 


Trevor Stephens and Nick Trapane 
placed 23rd and 25th overall for 
the men, with times of 28:18.40 
and 28:22.40, respectively. Sopho- 
more Alyssa Cousins finished 17th 
overall for the women, with a time 
of 25:27.30. 

The Moravian College men’s 
cross country team got their second 
straight Landmark Conference title 
this year. On the women’s side, 
Catholic University women’s team 
claimed their first championship. 

“There was good stuff and bad 
stuff with both teams. The wom- 
en had the talent to win but they 
didn’t, for the most part, because 
one girl got sick, and the other 
girls couldn’t cover up that spot,” 
said Cutright. “We’re just not deep 
enough where we can afford to 
lose anybody in our top five or six 
and have them run like she did, I 
don’t blame her for that. The real- 
ity is that she needed to be higher 
than what she was.” 

Cutright had a plan for the team 
to win the meet. He knew sixty- 
five points would win the meet, 
and, in fact, sixty-five points won. 

“Had we finished where I said 
we needed to finish we would have 
won by two points. It was disap- 
pointing, to say the least, that we 
didn’t win that meet, probably an 
opportunity lost,” said Cutright. 
‘Ym. obviously very happy for 
Katrina and Caroline to finish sec- 
ond and third overall in the race. 


Sophomore Emily Wolf PR’d by 
fifty seconds. She clearly ran bet- 
ter than anything she’s ran in her 
college career.” 

Cutright felt like the men’s team 
wasn’t racing as a team. They were 
all spread out and unorganized. 
They never raced together. 

“Tt was disappointing because 
we should have gotten third at 
least. We weren’t going to beat 
Moravian on that day, but I think if 
you ask anybody other than Alter, 
they weren’t happy with their race; 
although, Trexler did run his best 
finish of a conference meet so far. 
Being second team all conference, 
there’s certainly a positive there as 
well. Steven Park was a top seven 
for us for the first time all year, and 
the first time in two years for him.” 

Aside from the conference meet, 
the team believes they had a great 
and successful season this year. 
“We definitely made progress. We 
were better than last year. I don’t 
think there’s any doubt about that. 
Out of the nineteen back from last 
year, less than a handful did not PR 
this year. We just didn’t quite reach 
our goals at the end of the season 
for the conference meet. We still 
have regionals to go though,” 
said Cutright. 

Alter said, “I think at the begin- 
ning of the season we could have 
been a bit stronger. I think that we 
kind of had a slightly slow start, 
but overall this season was much 


better than last year. I think it’s 
an improvement.” 

Also commenting on the season 
was Duran. “We preformed well. 
We definitely all got along, which 
is really important when it comes 
to being a team. We progressed re- 
ally nicely, and I feel like Coach 
was extremely happy with us.” 

The team has mixed feelings 
about if they reached their goals 
for this season. “Yes and no. The 
conference meet no. I would say 
up to that point yes. Most of what I 
measure everything on is the con- 
ference meet, so it was just an op- 
portunity lost,” said Cutright. 

Duran also said, “I want to say 
yes and no. In some ways yes, 
we've made it the whole way 
through the season and haven’t 
had any conflict between members 
of the team. We’ve all PR’d and 
continued to PR throughout the 
season. With Landmarks we didn’t 
exactly achieve what we wanted 
to achieve, but we’re happy be- 
cause we’re still known to be a 
good team.” 

Alter, on the other hand, said, “I 
don’t really think so. Doing well at 
the conference meet was our main 
goal, and I think that meet was 
kind of a disappointment for our 
team. I think there are good things 
from this season, like I said, I think 
we had a better.season than last 
year, but it was not how we wanted 
to finish.” mys 
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By Curis BEALL 


The offseason is a time for play- 
ers to improve their skills and mold 
themselves into a better athlete. 
The team has taken full advantage 
of this time to create better chemis- 
try between the team. 

The team has started this sea- 


son with early practices and some ~ 


scrimmages against themselves 
and other opponents. This time was 
used to see who would step up and 
eam a spot on the court. Athletic 
Director and Head Coach Greg 
Curley has been with the team for 
11 seasons and already has earned 
the most wins in program history. 
Curley believes that every moment 
counts during the beginning of 
the season. 

“Tt has been a process. We have 
a unique blend. We have a lot of 
upperclassmen but then we have 
a lot of young guys and not too 
many guys in between. It was hard 
for me and the rest of the coach- 
ing staff to figure out at which 
pace we go. I don’t think that we 
played that well at Grove City, 
but I think we can use that experi- 
ence to grow and see how to play 
other teams and I think we’ve 
done that,” Curley said. “This 
group of guys has really become 
known as a team that plays their 
style of basketball. We showed a 
lot of improvement going into our 
McDaniel scrimmage.” 

Senior guard Alex Raymond 
has started every game except for 
one for the men’s basketball team 


in his career. Raymond has pulled 
in honors such as being named 
to the All-Landmark Conference 
team and was 12th in the confer- 
ence in scoring last year. He be- 
lieves the season has gotten off to a 
good start and stresses the fact that 
they have to get better day in and 
day out. 

“The practices and scrimmages 
have been going well, we just try 
to improve every time we go out 
on the court to prepare us for when 
the games start to really matter,” 
Raymond said. 

Junior guard Pat Cassidy has 
seen many minutes throughout his 
career. He believes the team has re- 
ally improved this offseason. 

“T thought we had a really good 
offseason with the amount of time 
we've put in the gym and with 
Coach Smith. We have been work- 
ing on carrying this over to prac- 
tices and improving every day. 
We had two scrimmages and have 
learned a lot about where we are as 
a team from them,” said Cassidy. 

“What coincides in us getting 
better as a team, getting to the 
point where we need to be in the 
past four or five practices, I think 
it was the experience of going to 
play someone else.” Curley con- 
tinued, “They finally saw what it 
looked like and got a better sense 
of what it is. I think they have done 
areal good job of taking the infor- 
mation and saying I want to get 
better. Now they are getting com- 
fortable. Now they’re not trying to 
just survive practice, they’re trying 
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to get better.” 

Cassidy believes that the chem- 
istry of the team is growing as a 
result of its experienced veterans. 

“Our chemistry has come a 
long way. We have a lot of guys 
who have played a lot together 
that have carried over into the last 
few summers as well. We all are 
a pretty close group of guys who 
get along on and off the court,” 
Cassidy said. 

The team has shown many 
people wrong in recent memory. 
The team was picked sixth in the 
conference in the preseason poll 
last year. The team went on to the 
Landmark Conference Champi- 
onship game where they lost to 
Scranton University. The team fin- 
ished the season second in the con- 
ference and went on to the ECAC 
post-season tournament. 

‘T’m not sure where we will 
be placed pre-season conference 
but that doesn’t really matter to 
us. As long as we take care of 
what we need to we believe we 
can beat any team in the league,” 
said Raymond. 

Cassidy and the rest of the team 
feel the same way as Raymond. 
“Honestly, I am not sure what 
we will be ranked this season in 
the conference and I do not think 
any of us are too concerned with 
that. Last year is a testament to 
how much the rankings mean,” 
Cassidy said. 

“The expectations that I have 
for them are still to be determined. 
I think it’s too early in the season 


Still looking for conference championship 


> from BASKETBALL page 13 


ing together we are one of the best 
teams in the country. We just want 
to set the tone early in the confer- 
ence to let people know that we are 
back better than ever and hungry to 
take back that conference champi- 
onship,” said Glinsky. 

The key to setting that tone 
early is practice. It is impor- 
tant for every team to have a 
strong preseason in order to 
have a successful year. At this 
level teams cannot afford to get 
behind so the team has been work- 
ing hard to get off to a good start. 

“Coach has really been push- 


ing us this year. If we want to be 
any good that is how it has to be 
though. We lost some pretty expe- 
rienced players so getting off to a 
good start will be very important 
for morale. I think we have made 
strides towards that thus far,” 
said McDonald. 

“The bottom line is that if we 
do not have great practices we 
won't be good. As a senior on the 
team this year I feel like I have 
more of a responsibility to set the 
tone. If I come out lazy in practice 
then how can I expect the rest of 

the team to have energy? When 
our veterans have the right ap- 
proach it makes it easier to get 


the younger 
said Speck. 

The players seem extremely fo- 
cused on their goals this year. They 
have set both short term and long 
term goals and have every inten- 
tion of fulfilling them. 

“Obviously we want to win the 
Landmark, but in order to do that 
we just have to focus on getting 
better every day,” said Glinsky. 

“We just want to be the best team 
we can be. If we give it everything 
we have and it doesn’t work out 
we can live with that. We refuse to 
feel like we could have done more 
at the end of the season though,” 
said Speck. 


players going,” 





Team struggles with lack of experience 
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lost each of these five games by 
one point. 

“There were enough games 
that the girls know they ‘shoulda, 
coulda, woulda’ and just didn’t,” 
said Gillich. 

“T think that five game losing 
streak really hit home with a lot 
of girls. They had been looking at 
our records from years past, and 
kind of expecting the wins to be 
handed to them,” said McNeish. 
“7 think they realized we had to 
work for every win, no team is just 
given a win.” 

Gillich’s young team was not 
helped by a season of injuries in- 
cluding three concussions, various 
quad and hamstring injuries, and a 
case of mono. “It seemed like ev- 
ery time we started to figure some- 
thing out something would happen 
to somebody. So, it was just a con- 
stant rearranging,” said Gillich. 


Despite these struggles, the team 
ended their losing streak by clos- 
ing the season with three straight 
wins. Two of these games were 
won in overtime against Landmark 
Conference teams. 

“Tn Drew we went into double 
overtime and won. In Scranton we 
were in single over time and we 
won,” said Gillich. 

“After we lost those five games, 
at the last game, [Coach Gillich] 
was like, okay, we have three 
games left. We have to win them,” 
said McNeish. “When she started 
taking it a lot more seriously at 
the end, everybody else caught 
on to it.” 

“T think attitude was a big part 
of it,’ said freshman forward 
Steph Pagliaro. “I think everyone 
just needed to say we can do better 
than this. I think we just needed to 
believe we could do it.” 

While their record may not show 
it, this young team experienced a 





great deal of internal success and 
growth from the beginning of the 
season to the end. 

“Tf you look at our record, it 
might look like we didn’t really do 
that well, but if you look at how we 
played it. was actually really good, 
especially for such a young team,” 
said Pagliaro. 

“We had a lot of growth in our 
freshmen,” said McNeish. “It was 
really cool to see, halfway through 
the season that they picked up on 
it and were working together the 
way we knew they could.” 

The team looks to the future as 
a chance to continue maturing as a 
team and to return to the top of the 
Landmark Conference. 

“Now that we all have a year 
of experience, and the sopho- 
mores have another year of expe- 
rience, we’re looking to move for- 
ward and just keep growing each 
year and make it into playoffs,” 
said Pagliaro. 


SPORTS 


to determine that. We have a lot 
to prove and a lot to show in these 
practices before our first game. I 
think a lot will be determined in 
that time. Then, in the early going, 
I want to see who steps up for us 
and wants to make a contribution. 
Whether it be guys that have been 
here for three years, or a freshman 
that shows me they want to play,” 
Curley said. 

Curley believes the team has a 
few strengths that will help them 
towards their goal of winning the 
Landmark Conference title. 

“T think our greatest strength 
is that we are balanced. We have 
a really good mixture of size and 
speed. We are also an older team so 
we have a good blend of leadership 
and a good blend of experience. 
Our depth has really gotten better. 
Our seven, eight, and nine guys are 
the same guys as last year, just a 
year older and wiser,” Curley said. 

Coach Curley sees a couple 
guys that the team can rely on. 
Even in the absence of guys that 
have graduated, he believes he still 
has good, if not better players to 
get the job done. 

“T think we have eight or nine 
solid guys that any given night 
can have a very productive game. 
Depending on matchups and what 
other teams have, I think one guy 
will have a better night than an- 
other. I think game to game, de- 
pending on who we are playing, 
it’s going to magnify some guys’ 
strengths. I think it’s good to have 
Alex Raymond and Nate Higgins 
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Conference poll is just a number for men’s basketball 
Eagles look to build off previous success to shoot for their first Landmark title 


back as seniors. It is good to have 
a center and a point guard in that 
realm, so they are kind of our book 
ends. We also expect Brian Scholly 
and Kevin Stapleton to carry more 
of an offensive load for us this sea- 
son,” Curley said. 

The players have very big ex- 
pectations for the season. Not only 
do they want to win, they want to 
grow as a team. 

“Our goal this year, like ev- 
ery year, is to be the best team as 
we can possibly be. Winning the 
Landmark is part of our goals but 
first we need to be the best team 
in the league to accomplish that 
goal,” Raymond said. 

Curley has set his goals high 
but has not overlooked the com- 
petition, This year may prove 
to be as the most competitive in 
recent years. 

“J think this is a year that every 
team has gotten better and you 
don’t get to say that too often. I 
think it will be the most competi- 
tive year in the Landmark. I think 
six teams have a real shot at win- 
ning the conference. Our goal is 
simple and that is to win the Land- 
mark. We have come up short three 
out of the last six years. That’s 
our only goal is to win the first 
Landmark title in school history,” 
said Curley. 

The season begins on Friday, 
November 16 at 7:30 against Kean 
University at Kennedy Sports 
and Recreation Center. The game 
kicks off the Coaches Against 
Cancer tournament. 


RACHEL MURPHY /JUNIATIAN 
Top: Freshman Deonte Alston avoids being tackled and follows his block- 
ers down field in pursuit of a Juniata touchdwon. 

Middle: Juniata offensive linemen prepare for battle against Moravian 
College on Nov. 3, 2012. Juniata won by a score of 14-6. 

Bottom: Senior Kelsey Fuller celebrates with junior Sarah McCarthy and 
sophomore Amelia Kepler after scoring a point for Juniata. 
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By Kunal Atit 


Roommates, the concept 
in and of itself is an interest- 
ing one. At the beginning of 
Freshman year you are ran- 
domly placed with a com- 
plete stranger, and forced to 
live with them for an entire 
year. For all you know the 
kid could be a serial killer, 
a drug dealer, or worst of all 
a Republican. You put a lot 
of faith in Juniata when you 
step into that dorm room on 
that August day, and meet, in 
my case, a skinny young lad 
accompanied by his parents 
and grandparents. | think the 
first encounter goes pretty 
much the same for everyone, 
you try to act considerate yet 


Alchy-scopes 2: 


Foreseen by local prophet Miya Williams 


Vodka: This weekend you’re going to 


A freshman dorm experience: Rooming with Mac 


cool, you don’t want to let on 
that you’re actually a recov- 
ering tasty cake addict, who 
only had two friends in high 
school. You hope your mom 
wont pick out your favorite 
stuffed animal sitting at the 
bottom of one of your box- 
es, but most of all you pray 
you’re not rooming with a 
sociopath who’s going to 
cut you open by the end of 
first semester (Bio Majors). 
We all want relationships 
like Drake and Josh, but we 
will settle for anything bet- 
ter then Jason vs. Freddy. So 
there I was staring at a kid 
no taller then 5 foot 8 ( He 
claims 5 foot 9, silly tyke), 
and: could weigh no more 
then 130 pounds. He went by 
the name of Jameson Robert 
Hill Monella, or for short, 
Jamer. Moving in went as 
smoothly as possible, I of- 
fered him the top bunk 
(Apparently that isn’t a good 
thing, but to a kid who never 









enjoy some fine vodka. You'll have tons 


of fun and finally talk to that kid in your. 


class that you’ve been eyeing. However, 
you’ ll forget that you stored your alcohol 
in that Aquafina bottle three days later af- 
ter arun and take a huge chug. A real-life 
spit-take is in your future. — 


Tequila: You’re drinking tequila Sat- 
urday because why not? Everyone will 
tell you it will be a bad idea. Everyone 
will you that you need to be careful. 
What everyone won’t tell you is that 
climbing on the table and singing “My 
Humps” is a bad idea. An embarrass- 














ing video is in your future. 








40’s: This weekend you'll have some 
40’s. Not only are you going enjoy the 
bold taste of the malt liquor, but you’re 
also going to experience Edward Forty- 
hands. You'll have a blast that evening, 
but all that liquid will need to leave. 
Bottles taped to hand, you'll have to rush 
to the bathroom. A change of pants is in 
your future. 






Wine: While your sophomoric 
friends are enjoying the lesser things 
in life, you will be indulging in a nice 
glass of wine. Sipping your grapey 
beverage, East will not be in sight. A 

























classy night is in your future. 


| PeST- Rugay Season... 








had bunk beds, I thought the 
top bunk was more fun.) and 
the first couple of weeks we 
tried to be as normal as pos- 
sible. I learned he doesn’t 
eat anything but chicken 
and pop tarts, and he learned 
about I sing too much. Inevi- 
tably a month in, my dietari- 
ly restricted, nervous room- 
mate, was kidnapped and 
replaced by Jamer the Diva. 
The best way to explain this 
is to give you insight into 
our mornings, they go a little 
like this. 

Me: “ Jamer you look great 
today” 

Jamer: : Ewwww, stop it, 
I'm gross, I might as well go 
die” 

Me: “ Don’t say that!” 

Jamer: “ Shut up B***h, 
Tl] stab you in the face.” 

You could really feel the 
love pervading through the 
room. As the semester pro- 
gressed my emotionally 
masochistic roommate got 


the lead of the school play, 
Macbeth 1. So our daily dia- 
logue was laced with the es- 
sence of Shakespeare. 

Me: “Hey Bud” 

Jamer: “Hark! Speaketh to 
me not.” 

As time went on, Jamer 
got busier, and busier, when 
he wasn’t at play practice 
he was working, when he 
wasn’t working, he was 
playing Pokemon on his DS. 
Thus our daily conversations 
devolved into 

Me: “ Hey Jamer” 

Jamer: “ Ewww, Pll punch 
you” 

Finally it was opening 
night. For the last two weeks 
I hadn’t seen Jamer all that 
much. He apparently told 
my friends he wouldn’t let 
me sleep in the room any- 
more if I didn’t go see the 
show, so I decided on clos- 
ing night that I didn’t want 
to be homeless the rest of 
freshman year. All I can say 
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is I room with one talented 
son of a gun. It was a perfor- 
mance mixed with emotion, 
and quite a bit of groping 
between him and Lady Mac- 
beth. It was Jamer’s idea that 
afterwards we all go out and 
celebrate. If you’ve never 
partied with Mr. Monella, 
it’s something you should 
try out before you die, or 
rather, it’s something you 
should try out if you want 
to die. It was a night that 
almost led to me sleeping 
on East lawn for the night. 
So as I write this column in 
Sherwood 120 with Yadir 
Lakehal asleep at 11:49 am 
on a Monday, because my 
roommate locked me out 
of our room, I can proudly 
say, | room with Jameson 
Robert Hill Monella, and I 
wouldn’t have it any 
other way. 


Side Note: Jamer please 
don’t kick me out. 








By Mouit Exrcoop 
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The Rockies just got hi gher: Colo., Wash. legalize marijuana 


Juniata College Huntingdon, PA 
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Students and faculty debate the orig Ss effects and whether Pennsylvania will be next 


By Lou Nicu 


Citizens of Washington and Col- 
orado voted on Tuesday, Nov. 6, 
to legalize recreational smari- 
juana in their state by a margin 
of 56 percent and 54 percent, 
respectively. 

However, marijuana is - still 
considered. a Schedule I drug un- 
der the Controlled Substances 
Act. This means that although the’ 
state has legalized marijuana, us- 
ers can still be prosecuted under 
federal law. 

‘['m very interested in see- 
ing the fight between federal 
and state governments,” said 
Assistant Dean of Students 
Daniel Cook-Huffman. “I am not 
personally in favor or opposed 
to it, but it’s really interesting to see 
the debates. I’ve always be- 
lieved in the American ideal that 
the states are the laboratories of 
democracy — that they can at 

least try something out, if it 
works well, it can be duplicated in 
other states.” 

Despite marijuana remaining 
federally illegal, the federal gov- 
ernment has not been particularly 
keen on shutting down the move- 
ment. Associate Professor of Poli- 
tics Dennis Plane says that there 
is no cause worthy of a ‘war on 
weed’. 

“Tt’s still illegal under federal 


From boot camp to campus 


law. Still, Obama’s not going to 
be really going after recreational 
marijuana,” said Plane. “The ad- 
ministration has sent lots of warn- 
ing letters, but there’s no strict 
boots-on-the-ground clampdown. 
There’s lots of tough talk, but not 
nearly as much action.” 

Marijuana legalization is a sub- 
ject of heavy controversy. 

“On one hand you have people 
who say it’s a Schedule I drug, that 
it’s very dangerous,” said Cook- 
Huffman. “Addiction, health care 
needed for these people, arrests, 
accidents, these could all certainly 
be an effect. On the other hand, 
there are people who don’t think 


Duey, Steele, Musser rare breed of Eagle 


By JM Dusensky 


William Duey, adjunct profes- 
sor of accounting, business and 
economics, senior Adam Steele 
and freshman Christina Musser 
have all served in the military 
before coming to Juniata. Their 
backgrounds have given them 
both unique and challenging expe- 
riences with college life. 

Duey served in the army for 27 
years. He was in the branch of the 
Adjutant General’s Corps involv- 
ing personnel management and 
administration. 

“Throughout my service, my 
assignments rotated between 
personnel management assign- 
ments or military education,” said 
Duey. “I taught at a number of 
army schools.” 

Duey joined the army as a result 
of his studies at Pennsylvania State 
University. At that time students 
were required to participate in two 
years of Reserve Officers Training 
Corps, or ROTC. 

“Penn State is a land grant col- 
lege,” said Duey. “Which is why 
Penn State plays Michigan State 
for the Land Grant trophy every 
year. Those two colleges and a few 
others were created by Lincoln, I 
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think, during the Civil War. Basi- 
cally you had to be in ROTC for 
two years on campus, then if you 
chose, you could apply for ad- 
vanced ROTC for your junior and 
senior year. Upon completion of 
that, you were: commissioned as 
a second lieutenant. That’s what I 
did and I was commissioned when 
I graduated.” 

“The time of my service was 
very different,” said Duey. “I 
served in a different century than 
people who are in the military to- 
day. There’s still a feeling and ne- 
cessity of teamwork, I don’t think 
that ever changes. Many studies 
show what soldiers fight for is 
each other.” 

After deciding to retire from 
the army in 1987, Duey started 
working at Juniata first as the in- 
ternship director and later as a 
faculty member. 

“Because of the army I had 
some experience teaching some 
subjects,” said Duey. “Like 
management and things that the 
ABE department teaches. Later 
on I became the Registrar, but 
even then I still taught a class a 


> see MILITARY page 6 
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it’s that big of a deal, that the side 
effects are less severe than alcohol 
and that it can increase state reve- 
nue. Personally, I’m all for having 
a science-based discussion about 
marijuana. That kind of debate is 
very worth happening.” 

Some point out that marijuana 
is more harmful compared to al- 
cohol, according to Brad Andrew, 
associate professor of accounting, 
business and economics. 

“Looking at marijuana and alco- 
hol, alcohol is clearly most socially 
destructive. You see drunk people 
getting into fights and smashing 
cars, whereas with marijuana, us- 
ers are not likely to get off the 
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Voters in both states passed a constitutional amendment on Nov 6 to legalize the use of marijuana 


couch,” said Andrew. 

And others say that marijuana 
is less harmful than cigarettes 
as well. 

“We’ve legalized smoking and 
alcohol, and those are quite harm- 
ful as well,” said David Haselton, 
a sophomore. “Then again, some 
drugs definitely cause more harm 
than others, but marijuana is a lot 
more moderate compared to some 
of the others out there.” 

But being comparatively ‘weak’ 
doesn’t necessarily mean that mar- 
ijuana is harmless. 

“T know that a lot of other drugs 
are harmful, and people don’t think 
marijuana.is harmful — but it is, and 


Celebrity Bartendar 


yousee people doing marijuana that 
say they’re not addicted, yet they 
keep doing it,” said David De- 
Freest, a freshman. “It all goes 
drastically downhill, athletes 
in particular. We learned in 
health class that it’s a harmful 
drug, it alters the brain, and it stays 
in your body for a long time. Peo- 
ple should be more careful about 
such things.” 
- It can be said that marijuana is 
worse than tobacco in some re- 
spects as well. 

“T feel that marijuana is more 
harmful for you, because it can 
change your behavior in differ- 
ent ways. It can cause you to do 
things that tobacco wouldn’t cause 
you to do, like making you high,” 
said DeFreest. 

Still, studies have shown that 
marijuana can be less addictive - 
than cigarettes. 

“On one hand, there’s a lot of 
evidence that marijuana is much 
less harmful than alcohol,” said 
Dennis Plane. “And alcohol is 
legal, so logic suggests that mari- 
juana should be legal too.” 

Critics point out that just 
because marijuana is ‘weak’ 
doesn’t mean that it should be 
legalized. 

“Smoking tobacco is just the 
standard today, and that’s how 
> see LEGALIZATION page 5 
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2 News & FEATURES 


WKVR Power 92.3 brings the beat back to Huntingdon 


Sweeney, Bearden help 


By Zaca LEMON 


Juniata College’s student run 
tadio station, WKVR Power 92.3 
is back on the air as of Nov. 12. A 
student club went through the nec- 
essary hurdles to bring the radio 
station back after a hiatus, which 
began in May of 2012. 

The radio station is managed 
by sophomores Morgan Swee- 
ney, a management POE with a 
secondary emphases in biology 
and French, and Dakota Bearden, 
a communication and media stud- 
ies POE. 

“Donna Weimer, who is our 
administrative advisor, she 

asked if there was anyone who 
would actually be interested in 
running it, and we were the only 
two who volunteered. Since Mor- 
ganandI were friends, wefiguredwe 
would take it on together and now 
we have an entire executive board 
that consists of, I think, 10 mem- 
bers,” said Bearden. She spoke of 
the challenges involved with 
bringing the radio station back. 

“We've had to pay off fines, 
renew our licenses, we’ve had to 
have so many meetings with sen- 
ate and OSA, and just getting re- 
instated was impossibly hard,” she 
said. Sweeney mentioned other 
sources of frustration, such as out- 
dated equipment, cluttered storage 
and a bee infestation in the radio 
station room, which had not been 
cleared out. 

Another challenge for Bearden, 
Sweeney and the other club ad- 
ministrators is getting students to 
commit to a new program so late 
in the semester. 

“T think if we would have 
gotten started sooner, we would 
have had more people interested,” 
said Sweeney. “We want people 
to have fun and it’s just like if 
you don’t show up for your shows 
and you’re constantly miss- 
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Juniata’s radio station 92.3 WKVR FM has been brought back to life by 
several radio business hopefuls. Seen here, WKVR’s executive board gath- 
ers just prior to going on the air. WKVR already has close to thirty shows 


on air each week. 


ing them, then there’s nobody 
on the air, and it just makes us 
look not good.” According to 
Sweeney, there is a five dollar 
fine for missing a show with- 
out giving 24 hours’ notice. In 
the event that a program is not 
manned, a playlist of about 200 
songs is played. 

“Apparently, a couple years 
back, we partnered with Penn 
State, and then any airtime we 
weren’t filling, they would fill, 
so I think that’s pretty cool,” 
Sweeney commented. 

There are financial challenges 
for the radio station. Although it 
is a club, which receives money 
from OSA, the club members 
also plan to fundraise by sell- 
ing Sheetz gift cards and hosting 
a dance. They will not be 
playing advertisements on the 
station. 

“If we put ads on the radio, it 


changes our legality entirely. If 
people pay us instead of us just be- 
ing a non-profit, then we can’t play 
what we want to,” said Bearden. 
The club’s money goes to paying 
F.C.C. membership costs. Stu- 
dents must be careful to obey the 
F.C.C.’s restrictions on obscenity 
while they are on the air. 

“Tf the F.C.C. hears you, it’s like 
a $100,000 fine. So it’s pretty seri- 
ous,” said Sweeney. 

Jessica Jackson, director of stu- 
dent activities, was involved with 
the first meetings, which occurred 
this year, and has watched the stu- 
dent efforts unfold. “If you want to 
look at last year to this year, I think 
there is a stronger interest and 
drive there to make things happen 
consistently,” she said. Sweeney 
thought that the radio station had 
gone out of commission because 
of management problems. 

“I know last year what hap- 
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pened was the manager who was 
doing it, she tried to do it all,” said 
Sweeney. “Just training and trying 
to get everything straightened out 
these last two weeks was crazy, 
and I don’t know how I would 
have done it without the help of 
like our program director and our 
personnel director.” According to 
Sweeney and Bearden, the process 
this year is shaping up to be more 
collaborative and diverse than in 
years past. “We are trying to make 
it more than just music, since that’s 
all it’s been lately,” Bearden said. 

Many students were not even 
aware that Juniata College once 
hosted a radio station. Those who 
were former listeners gave mixed 
reviews. Wyatt Hall is a junior 
geology POE, and occasionally 
tuned in to the college station in 
years past. : 

“T felt more interested in the stu- 
dent DJ’s song choice than in the 
actual music he was playing,” said 
Hall. Alex McColgin, a junior so- 
ciology POE, said that he listened 
to a friend’s show in years past. 

“One of my friends had a show. 
She took requests, played good mu- 
sic, she brought up current events,” 
said McColgin. He streamed the 
station with his computer, one of 
the features that the station pro- 
vided. Andrew Mellinger, a junior 
with a biology POE, used to lis- 
ten to the station while driving in 
town. He said that the music selec- 
tion was varied, but that he would 
listen to it in the future. j 

One new idea to diversify the sta- 
tion, mentioned by both Bearden 
and Sweeney, is to play Stone 
Church sermons once a week, al- 
though Bearden and Sweeney say 
this is still in the works. 

“We have a lot of music. I know 
John Smeal’s doing a sports show, 
Tuesday Night Shenanigans is like 
a little bit of music but mostly just 


to reinstate the radio station: student voice to fill the airwaves again 


like talk. Right now every day 
from four to five we have a litera- 
ture reading,” said Sweeney. The 
literature hour is a new feature that 
was suggested by John Hilly, an 
admissions counselor. 

“We're trying to get a different 
person every week. We're trying 
to get professors and students to 
volunteer, and you just kind of like 
come in and read. They’re doing 
some recordings off a free web- 
site that’s in the public domain,” 
said Sweeney. Her own show runs 
from 8:00 p.m. to 9:00 p.m. on 
Tuesday nights, and is co-hosted 
by Dan Phillips, a sophomore 
psychology POE. 

“It’s called Juniata Grab Bag, so 
every week we choose a different 
theme. Last week it was ska, next 
week is going to be electro swing, 
so we’re doing different themes,” 
she said. Another radio station to 
be featured is called Two and a 
Half Gingers. 

“Tt’s like all about the struggles 
of a college kid. They’re pre- 
recording their show, basically 
like, so they don’t swear on air or 
anything, they don’t want to risk 
it,” said Sweeney. The students in 
charge of this program use a Face- 
book site to get suggestions from 
Juniata College students. 

Sweeney said that one demo- 
graphic of people who listened 
to the college radio station was 
Huntingdon prison inmates. 

“We get a lot of letters from the 
prisoners and stuff. They’re our 
main listening base,’ Sweeney 
said, “I’ve read a couple of letters. 
There are letters that are like, ‘F 
this, F that’ and then there’s letters 
that are like, “You have changed 
my life,’ and a lot of people write 
back and I think that’s interesting.” 

The station is still looking for 
people interested in DJ and talk 
show host roles. 


Students concerned about taming the new MCAT 
Biochemistry, anatomy, physiology among additions to be included in the 2015 exam 


By HAuEy SCHNEIDER 


In 2015, a new MCAT will be 
introduced for students hoping to 
go to medical school. A number 
of changes were made to the old 
MCAT with the intention to im- 
prove critical thinking and a num- 
ber of other important concepts. 

Since this change will come in 
2015, it will affect many students 
at Juniata College. Freshmen in 
the pre-med track will be taking 
the new MCAT, but so will some 
upperclassmen who have delayed 
taking science courses or plan to 
take a year off between college and 
medical school. 

Dr. _ Kirchhof-Glazier, profes- 
sor of biology and director of the 
health professions program at Ju- 
miata, identified two main reasons 
for the revision.” 

“The first one is that science is 
evolving big time,” said Kirchhof- 
Glazier. “So they realized that 
students are going to have to have 
more of a background then they 
previously did. They want to test 
them on the modem science.” 

As aresult, in 2015 students will 
be tested on biochemistry on the 
MCAT for the first time. On the 
health professions section of Juni- 
ata’s website, biochemistry is now 
listed as a requirement instead of 
a recommendation, as it had been 
previously. 

“We often told students they 


chemistry a requirement will make 


should take biochemistry, because 
the first year of med school has al- 
ways been biochemistry, anatomy, 
and physiology, and if you take 
it, it gives you a little bit of a leg 
up,” said Kirchhof-Glazier. “But 
now they want students to come 
into medical school with more of 
a background in that.” 

One. concer for the health pro- 
fessions board is that making bio- 


it more difficult for students to 
complete their POEs in four years. 
“Adding biochemistry to our 


prerequisites makes it a little tight- 


er for our students to try to finish 
everything before they can actually 
try to do the MCATs,” said Kirch- 
hof-Glazier. 

The second reason for the revi- 
sion reflects a more holistic ap- 
proach to medicine that is now 
recognized as an important part 
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of healthcare. 

“There’s something called the 
bio, psycho, social model of medi- 
cine, which basically says that 
medicine is more then just what 
your biochemistry is,” said Kirch- 
hof-Glazier. “There are varia- 
tions in economic status, behavior, 
all these different things, which 
are not strictly your biochemical 
makeup, but are influencing your 
health and also the healthcare 





system.” 

In response, the 2015 MCATs 
will have a new section called the 
biological, social, and psychologi- 
cal foundations of behavior. While 
psychology and sociology courses 
are still not required for students 
who in the pre-medicine track, they 
are now strongly recommended. 

Although all of these required 
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By Natasua D. LANE 


Junior Andrew Blunk, has de- 
veloped a business plan that is 
ready to be put into action. His 
business will sell soccer balls with 
the promise that upon purchase, 
another ball will be donated to 
children around the world. 

Blunk realized this dream while 
in the Gambia for six months, an 
impoverished country in Africa. 

While in the Gambia he gained 
many new experiences and was 
immersed in another culture much 
different than his own. 

“This is all from my study 
abroad in the Gambia. From what 
I saw the main problem in devel- 
oping countries is the feeling the 
people have of being dependent 
upon someone else and the lack of 
empowerment that people feel,” 
said Blunk. 

Blunk plan is to donate soccer 
balls to Gambian youth. 

“Basically, it’s a buy one ball 
and donate a ball kind of business 
model, which is similar to Tom 
Shoes in that you buy a soccer ball 
and have the promise of one soc- 
cer ball being sent to someone who 
doesn’t have the ability to get a ball 
themselves. So, that’s basically the 
business plan,” said Blunk. “From 
there, there are some embellish- 
ments upon it that I believe make 
it a better business.” 


Freshman Alexandra Hanbury 
believes that a business such as 
this will provide many benefits to 
the youth. 

“It’s recreation for a place where 
it may not be easy to have that and 
its just a good way for kids to get 
to know each other and just have 
fun,” said Hanbury. 

Though Blunk came up with the 
concept of his business, he is not 
alone in its development. Junior 
Dominic Cuzzolina is acting as an 
advisor for Blunk. 
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Junior Andy Blunk poses with soccer balls on the lawn of Sunderland. 
Blunk’s new business plan involves donating a soccer ball to underprivi- 
leged individuals for each ball purchased. 


“He’s really done all the work 
basically on his own from the start, 
and he actually just recently asked 
me to kind of help out. Right now 
I’m just kind of looking over his 
business plan and giving him sug- 
gestions,” said Cuzzolina. “T think 
the reason he asked me to do that 
was because I was in the business 
plan last year, the business plan 
competition, so he’s just kind of 
recruiting me to give him some 
advice.” 

Despite Cuzzolina’s role in the 
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Buy a ball, give a ball: plan benefits underprivileged 


Andy Blunk’s business idea distributes soccer balls to children in Third World countries 


business, he is hesitant to take 
credit and believes he plays only a 
minimal role. 

“I’m just going to give him 
some suggestions on the business 
plan and we’re just going to see 
how it goes and maybe get a feel 
for what we want to do,” said Cuz- 
zolina. 

Both Blunk and Cuzzolina 
believe the business is sustain- 
able, making it different from 
other charities and donation 
organizations. 

“T think a lot of places and a lot 
of people have the idea of going 
over and building these irrigation 
systems or dams on like a larger 
scale, and they’re great,” said Cuz- 
zolina. “It’s just hard to sustain 
them because you can build some- 
thing, you can create something, 
but if there’s no one there to take 
care of it, it’s going to fall apart. 
There’s some secondary effects for 
doing those kind of things.” 

Sophomore T. Nang believes 
that, though the youth will be di- 
rectly benefiting from the business, 
Blunk will benefit as well. 

“Tt’s a great idea,” said Nang. “It 
will benefit not only the student but 
the children in Gambia also.” 

For Blunk, his business is do- 
ing more than just donating soc- 
cer balls. Through his business, he 
hopes to actually change the Gam- 


bian youth’s way of thinking. 

“So, that was one problem I saw 
with charities the donation process 
and the idea that the dependency 
builds. I forget the term, but it’s 
a white man dependency or the 
savior white man or something,” 
said Blunk, “It means that, in de- 
veloping countries a lot of times, 
children are raised with a sense 
that not everything is good, but 
that if a white man comes along 
they’re going to get something, 
and that the community is depen- 
dent upon it because they can’t 
make the shoes themselves. They 
have to wait for someone to give it 
to them. Through my experience in 
the Gambia, from what I saw, that 
was the main problem of develop- 
ing countries.” 

Blunk plans to give the money 
from his business to soccer ball 
manufacturing companies in the 
Gambia so that they themselves 
can donate soccer balls to children. 
By doing this, Blunk believes 
Gambians will see that they don’t 
have to wait for developed coun- 
tries to provide for them; they can 
do it on their own. 

“The kids will be getting the 
ball, but at the same time, the over- 
lying message is even stronger 
than the ball, is that their being do- 
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‘Juniata establishes new partnerships with foreign institutions 
China, Thailand, Ireland, Scotland, Taiwan among new destinations to study overseas 


By Carrtin McCann 

Currently at Juniata over 
40 percent of all graduating 

students have studied abroad, 
and that number is only growing. 
To compliment the growing num- 
ber of students interested, sev- 
eral new study abroad options are 
becoming available for students 
in the next few years, including 
China, Thailand, Ireland, Scotland 
and Taiwan. 

The programs’ at Juniata are 
based on a direct exchange model, 
which is the exchange of a foreign 
student for a Juniata student. It is a 
lengthy process to establish a part- 
nership with an institution over- 
seas and takes many steps before 
Juniata students can take advan- 
tage of what an institution overseas 
can offer. 

“First, somebody makes some 
sort of contact with an interna- 
tional institution, whether it is a 
faculty member who has a research 





partner, or if our . president 
goes and visits and talks to the 
president there, somebody makes 
a connection,” said Jennifer Cush- 
man, dean of international pro- 
grams and associate professor 
of German. 

Once a connection is estab- 
lished, several Juniata students are 
sent on a study abroad trip at the 
potential college to evaluate if it 
would be a good investment to be- 
gin a partnership with the particu- 
lar institution. 

“There is a rubric that is 
followed, and the institution is 
evaluated in areas such as student 
support, academic rigor, safety, 
security, those sorts of issues,” 

said Cushman. “We want to 
make sure our partners are 
vetted and that our students are 
receiving a solid academic experi- 
ence.” 

Juniata is now offering a new 
exchange program in Ireland, cur- 


Anagama 


rently open for students. 

“We just signed the exchange 
agreement with the University 
College Cork,” said Cushman. 

Sophomore Shayna King has 
applied, and is hoping to study 
abroad at the University College 
Cork in the spring of 2014. 

“It would be fantastic to ex- 
perience the culture, and a lot 
of good accounting class would 
be available to me so I would 
not get behind in my POE. My 
grandparents are from Ireland so I 
have a lot of history there, and it 
is a really good location to travel 
the rest of Ireland and Europe in 
general,” said King. 

In terms of programs that will 
hopefully be available to stu- 
dents in the next few years, there 
are four new exchange agree- 
ments that have been signed. This 
means that the institutions have 
agreed to try to work with each 
other, and currently are in effect in 


two universities in Bangkok, Thai- 
land, one in Shanghai, China and 
one in Taipei, Taiwan. 

“The two programs in Thailand 
are through a Juniata alumnae, 
and the president went to visit 
them because of that connection,” 
said Cushman. 

Sophomore Raeygn Taylor is 
also planning on studying abroad 
during her time at Juniata, and 
hopes to study in New Zealand. 

“T think it is a great opportunity 
to learn about another culture and 
to enhance the opportunities that 
are available here at Juniata. It 
also will help to prepare me to be- 
come a more independent person,” 
said Taylor, 

Additionally, Juniata is cur- 
rently looking for students to study 
abroad at the University of Ster- 
ling, Scotland as pilot students for 
the 2013-2014 school year. Should 
that work as planned, the Univer- 
sity of Sterling would be available 
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Left: The unloading of the anagama kiln, located behind the ceramics studio, revealed many beautiful ceramic pieces fired by the wood- 
fueled kiln. Right: Junior Johnathan Abend is pictured holding one of his pieces that successfully made it out of the long firing process. 





for students by Dec. 1, 2014. 

Juniata has three types of 
exchange programs; direct ex- 
change, consortia exchange and 
a third party provider. The con- 
sortia exchange enables Juniata 
to add more breadth to the pro- 
gram, as well as more personal 
attention. 

“Consortia programs have an on 
site coordinator to help students 
get acclimated” said Cushman. 

At the moment, Juniata is ex- 
panding the study abroad pro- 
grams more than ever before, due 
in part to the enormous amount of 
popularity that internationalization 
is currently experiencing. 

“There is.a lot of momentum 
surrounding internationalism right 
now. I think it is a really exciting 
time for international programs 
at Juniata. We just won a national 
award for comprehensive inter- 
nationalization that is part of it,” 
said Cushman. 

Over the past few years, Junia- 
ta’s international programs have 
gone above the expectations of 
those in charge. 

“These past few years have 
been a really interesting time for 
internationalism at Juniata. We’ve 
had clear goals and we’ve met 
those goals,” said Cushman. “We 
have done a lot of good things in 
a lot of areas. Were now above 
40 percent for our graduates that 
study abroad, and we’ve reached 
our 10 percent international 
student enrollment goal. We also 
have done on campus initiatives 
like the global village. That is 
something that really helped us 
think about how we international- 
ize on campus.” 

The international programs 
at Juniata receive much sup- 
port from the members of 
the Juniata faculty, allowing the 
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Canvas for a cause 


Students auction work at Madrigal 


By Gavin EDGERTON 


Sophomores Erika Young 
and Elizabeth Faust commis- 
sioned 12 paintings of interna- 
tional cities to be auctioned off 
to students, parents, alumni and 
professors during this year’s Mad- 
rigal dance. Proceeds will go to 
the Crossroads Pregnancy Center 
and the Huntingdon Community 
Center. 

The paintings were done by Ju- 
niata students and include the cities 
of Chicago, New York, Moscow, 
London and Tokyo, 

“The silent auction is a clever 
fundraiser. Students and staff get 
excited for Madrigal because it is 
a night we can all look forward to, 
dress nicely and enjoy as a fan- 
cier evening. The silent auction 
paintings added a really nice vibe 
to the whole Madrigal environ- 
ment,” said freshman Dagm En- 
dalkachew. 

“The Paris and Rome paint- 
ings were really impressive 
but I think my favorite was 
Rio. Juniata should be look- 
ing to buy some of the paint- 
ings and hang them in differ- 
ent buildings. It shows off how 
talented our school is and the mon- 
ey is going to a good cause any 
way,” said sophomore Christine 
Sumner. 

According to Faust the si- 
lent auction is a new addition 
to Madrigal. 

“Erika Young was talking 
to Sarah Hayes about decora- 
tions in Good Hall and Sarah no- 
ticed the paintings on the wall. 
She said she wished we could 
do something like that for Mad- 
rigal decorations, not expecting 
it to go beyond an idea, but we 
loved it so Sarah rounded up the 
people and the fundraising began,” 
said Faust. 

“The silent auction was done 
well. The paintings are stel- 


lar and they represent Juniata 
pretty well. They depict cities 
from all over the world and we 
have a pretty diverse community. I 
think we probably have a Juniata 
student or alumni in every one of 
those places right now,” said soph- 
omore Mark Feiler. 

According to junior Jackie 
Swain, she was able to appreciate 
the paintings more because of the 
classes she has taken at Juniata. 

“One of my favorite parts 
of the night was looking at 
the paintings with all of my friends 
and analyzing them through the 
frameworks we’ve leamed in art 
classes. I liked the Rio painting. It 
was abstract and had dark tones. It 
reminded me of ‘The Starry Night’ 
painting by van Gogh. You can tell 
they worked hard on those paint- 


6. silent auction 
paintings added a really 
nice vibe to the whole 
Madrigal environment. 


-Dagm Endalkachew 


ings. 

The Crossroads Pregnancy Cen- 
ter is a clinic located in Hunting- 
don that deals with unexpected 
pregnancies. The Huntingdon 
Community Center is a nonprofit 
organization that caters to the local 
Huntingdon community. 

“Erika volunteered at Cross- 
roads for her social work class, so 
she wanted to give back and the 
community center can always use 
the extra help,” said Faust, 

“We aren’t sure how much 
money we will raise but we 
are being realistic. We want to 
make much as possible, but we 
understand that we are all college 
students, so we just expect to make 
a small difference to prove that Ju- 
niata cares about the community,” 
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Kwanzaa Dinner 
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Top: Professor Amy Frazier-Yoder and her daughter light on of the Kwanzaa candles. African Ameri- 
can Student Alliance held their annual Kwanzaa Dinner in Sill Board Room on Saturday, Nov. 17. 
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Kirchhof-Glazier tells pre-health professions students to “just chill out” 


> from MCAT page 2 


and. recommended course will 
create very full schedules for 
students, freshman Collin Kes- 
sler is not concerned about the 
course load. 

“We did start out knowing that 
we would have to take a lot of 
classes, so I’m not worried,” said 
Kessler. 

Freshman Sue Stazetsky agrees 
that the course load is manageable 
if students plan ahead and stay on 
top of everything. 

‘Tll get help planning my 
classes from my advisor,” said 
Stazetsky. 

In addition to this new content, 
other changes are being made for 
the new MCAT. One such change 
was getting rid of the writing sam- 
ple, which was originally used to 
test a student’s reasoning skills. 

“They did have something 
called the writing sample. They 
would give you a prompt and then 
you would have to write some- 
thing about it,” said Kirchhof- 
Glazier. “The writing sample was 
not something that the medical 
schools ever really put a lot of 
emphasis on. So they realized that 
in the next version of the MCAT 
they would just get rid of that. And 
even though the next version of 
the MCAT is not going to be until 
2015, they already got rid of the 
writing sample.” 


According to Kirchhof-Gla- 
zier, the best things that students 
can do to prepare for the MCATs 
are to stay on top of their 
coursework and take  elec- 
tives that make them use a lot of 
critical thinking. 

“Students who take course- 
work that makes them really criti- 
cally think in terms of interpreting 
graphs, looking at pros and cons 
of different things, looking at data, 
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and statistical analyses will have an 
advantage,” said Kirchhof-Glazier. 

Although some students are op- 
timistic about the new test, Kirch- 
hof-Glazier does already sees stu- 
dents worrying about it. 

“Kids worry about the MCATS, 
and with good reason. That is a 
very high-stakes exam,” said Kir- 
chof-Glazier. 

Although she acknowledges the 
stress of taking the test, Kirchhof- 


Glazier would like students to 
know that, as long as they follow 
the curriculum, they should be all 
right. Students who are worried 
can take the MCAT prep course 
that Juniata offers each year. 
“We're not going to teach to the 
MCAT,” said Kirchhof-Glazier. 
“But we are still going to provide 
some preparation for students. We 
have an MCAT prep course now, 
and will likely have an MCAT prep 


course after 2015.” 

Juniata has a gréat MCAT test 
prep program, so I plan on taking 
that,” said Kessler. 

According to Kirchhof-Glazier, 
excessive worrying about the 
exam as an underclassman will 
just place added stress on a student. 

“T want to decrease the stress,” 
said Kirchhof-Glazier. “It’s not a 
big deal, it’s happening in three 
years, so just chill out.” 


Need shirts made for your class, club or 


the annual pig roast? Let us help you! 


We offer custom screen printing. 


embroidery services, as well. 


professional art department 
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Members of the Catholic Council operate the tag system in order for students to give gifts to less fortunate children. Left: The tags that hang from the tree list the gender, age, and 
gift wishes of a child in need. Each tag has a number that is then recorded in order to keep track of who is buying for whom. Right: The Giving Tree project is planned and operated 
by the Catholic Council Club. Here the club is pictured posing before the beginning of their meeting. 


Aduna parallels structure of TOMS Shoes| Cannabis debate continues 
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nated by a Gambian. It’s a Gambi- 
an ball so it’s a purely their thing,” 
said Blunk. 

Through this desired change, 
Blunk hopes to also stimulate the 
Gambian economy. 

“So through my donation pro- 
cess, I wanted to, one, eliminate 
the development of dependency 
that children have and also, two, 
the economic instability that dona- 
tions create,” said Blunk. 

Blunk is currently looking at the 
financial options for his business 
and has considered going through 
Juniata College Center for En- 
trepreneurial Leadership (JCEL). 
This program advises and funds 
student business through loans and 
investments, 

In the past students have used 
the JCEL resources and created 
several successful businesses 


such as University Jerky, Cocoa: 


Chocolates, Greener Leasing and 
Techno Mango. This year, students 
are learning about JCEL resourc- 
es through the annual Business 
Competition, in which Blunk will 
participate. 

Before entering the competition, 
Blunk, Cuzolina and a few other 
advisees will edit and improve the 


existing plan. 

“As of now we are done with 
our business plan and are revis- 
ing it, and we want to submit it 
to the business plan competition,” 
said Blunk. “We get $2500 if we 
win, so we would like to do that. 
With that being said, I’m not sure 
whether or not we want to get seed 
capital from JCEL which is like 
$5000 or something.” © 

Terry Anderson is the new di- 
rector for JCEL and assistant 
professor for entrepreneurship in 
the accounting and economics 
departments. Anderson supports 
Blunk’s idea, but believes there 
are still many things that need to 
be decided. 

“T like his idea and obviously 
the model itself has been proven, 
kind of a buy one get one business 
model,” said Anderson. “Whether 
or not the demand is there for 

his particular product; that’s 
what we’re trying to determine. 
He came up with the idea based 
on a service-learning trip that he 
had, and it seems like there’s 
a need in that particular area but 
for the business to be sustainable. 
We have got to be sure that there 
are other likeminded individuals 
that feel the same way. So, we’re 
still kind of in the exploratory 


stage, but I like where he’s going 
with it.” 

Though Anderson believes 
Blunk’s idea is possible, he notes 
that if Blunk decides to work 
through JCEL, the business will 
have to be for profit. 

“For the student seed capital 
fund, it’s required that it’s a for 
profit business. Now, with my 
background, I can work with non- 
profits, but as far as our work here 
at the center, it would have to be 
for profit,” said Anderson. 

Sophomore Dylan Miller be- 
lieves that for profit or nonprofit, 
the business is still a good idea.“ I 
think either way that sounds like a 
good idea,” said Miller. “I mean its 
enrichment for children in need.” 

Whether Blunk decides to use 
JCEL or not, he is determined to 
start the business as soon as pos- 
sible and get it running. 

“Tf it’s good, [ would want 
to carry it on,” said Blunk. “It’s 
something ’m more invested in 
right now; more than studies. I’m 
more excited about it because I 
have a passion for soccer and, I 
think, everyone has a passion to 
help others. So I could see it go- 
ing as long as that lasts. If it does 
last, it could be something we do 
for awhile.” 


> from LEGALIZATION page | 


things have been for a while, 
so it’s hard to delegalize it,” 
said John Klusman, a_ fresh- 
man, “I just don’t see a need to 
legalize marijuana.” 

But whether the health risks are 
serious or not, proponents argue 
that marijuana legalization will be 
beneficial for the country. 

“Which is more harmful to 
society: introducing smoke into 
your lungs or throwing someone 
in jail, which is still prevalently 
used,” said Derrick Magnotta, 
a junior and the leader of the Ju- 
niata Democrats club. “We have 
to ask whether we make it legal 
and regulate it and control who 
sells it, or we can tear them away 
from families, ruin their lives by 
sending them to jail and tax our 
already overtaxed system. There 
isn’t much merit there.” 

Although the legalization of rec- 
reational marijuana is a great victo- 
ry for the movement, legalization 
proponents in Pennsylvania should 
think twice about rejoicing. 

“At no time soon will legal- 
ization come to Pennsylvania,” 
said Cook-Huffman. “Pennsyl- 
vania is not a place that would 
shift gears rapidly, it’s generally 
a very traditional state. Around 





thirty states have passed medici- 
nal marijuana laws, so the fact 
that Pennsylvania has yet to do 
so should tell you something 
about the  state’s _receptiv- 
ity. I just don’t see it happening 
quickly here.” 

Magnotta 
Cook-Huffman. 

“Pennsylvania is slower to 
evolve to cultural issues. People 
consider Pennsylvania a blue 
state, but we have a unique tra- 
ditional culture, for example 
on the issue of gay marriage. I 
don’t think it will happen within 
the next five to ten years at least, 
which is an eternity in politics,” 
said Magnotta. 

The marijuana movement will 
struggle to gain recognition feder- 
ally as well, according to Plane. 

“The states that allowed rec- 
reational marijuana are much 
more libertarian states,” said 
Plane. ““They’re two states out of 
fifty, and you need a majority in 
congress to change the law. 
Medical marijuana is more like- 
ly, but it’s still not coming any 
time soon.” 

The reasons for why marijuana 
was legalized in Washington and 
Colorado are hard to say, accord- 
ing to Plane. : 

“I don’t have a really good 
answer for it. People may just 
be starting to think about the 
issue more,” said Plane. “An- 
other thing would be that there’s 
been an increase in libertarian- 
ism — ‘get the government off 
my back, don’t tell me to do any- 
thing’ — libertarians like Ron Paul 
are certainly opposed to laws that 
criminalize marijuana use, and 
have a little following.” 

Despite the obstacles it faces, 
the legalization movement may 
continue to grow, according to 
Cook-Huffman. 

“We live in a democratic so- 
ciety. We’re engaged in the ex- 
periment of democracy, where 
minority voices can be heard, 
and they’ve been taken seriously 
in at least three states now,” said 
Cook-Huffman. “And over 30 
states have legalized medical 
marijuana by now, so clearly there 
has been a significant change in 
discussion in this society.” 


concurs with 
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Holiday Cheer 
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Sophomores Brett Heber, Heather Waring, Polly Martin, Marshall Leland, Brandon Hark, and Kyle Kister 
relax by the Christmas tree in Von Liebig. The tree was decorated by Juniata Students Against Cancer. 





Soldiers share their past military experience 


> from MILITARY page 1 


semester. I made sure to keep my 
hand in teaching. I’ve taught EB 
202 Behavioral Analysis Organi- 
zation (HOBO) not every year but 
most years since the late eighties. 
I eventually went into something 
called phase retirement where 
I worked sort of part time, only 
teaching. I’m technically totally 
retired, -but I’ve come back to 
teach HOBO for a number of years 
now. I’m here this semester be- 
cause Professor Rosenberger is on 
sabbatical.” 

Duey said that when he first de- 
cided to come to Juniata, a friend 
mentioned that Juniata offered 
peace and conflict studies and that 
Duey might be met with som 
hostility because of his 
military background. 

“There’s this stereotype,” said 
Duey. “That the soldier comes 
in out of the jungle with a knife 
between his teeth. I never 
really experienced any of that at 
Juniata, but I always wondered if 
there were preconceived notions 
about military people here.” 

Certain tension and attitudes 
directed towards military person- 
nel is something that Steele has 
noticed during his time at Juniata. 

“At first I didn’t even wear any 
of my military stuff,” said Steele. 
“But then I realized I was hiding 
part of myself. So I went out and 
got an Operation Iraqi Freedom hat 
and one time someone asked me 
“Well what was that?’, and I don’t 
even know what to say to people 
sometimes. I don’t really want to 
explain what it was. I wear my hat 
more of a way of showing that not 
everybody is the stereotype. I can 
wear my hat, I’ve been to war, but 
I can take it off too.” 

Steele was on active duty in the 
army from 2005 to 2009 and is on 
active reserve until July 2013. He 
was deployed to Iraq in 2006 and 
spent eight months in Korea. 

“I was a network switching 
systems operator,” said Steele. “I 
did a lot of help desk stuff, simi- 
lar to TLT down in BAC. We had 
two kinds of internet, one that 
gets on Google and stuff like that, 
and another that’s just between 
officers and used for troop move- 
ment. I helped keep both of those 
secure. I was also in convoys a lot, 
doing whatever they needed at that 
point. Sometimes I was still the 
tech guy, sometimes I was on the 
radio as the communication guy 
and sometimes I manned one of 
the guns.” 

Musser also participated in Op- 
eration Iraqi Freedom as a mem- 
ber of the United States Army 
Reserve. She joined in 1981 and 





served 27 years. She is now on in- 
active retired reserve. 

“T spent about a year in Kuwait 
for Operation Iraqi Freedom,” said 
Musser. “I did not have to carry a 
gun, which I feel really lucky about 
since some of my friends did and 
aren’t doing so well as a result of 
that. My focus would probably be 
battalion operations: I was a cook, 
I’ve been a supply sergeant and I 
worked in the nuclear, biological, 
and chemical branch, as well as 
the water treatment branch. I was 
deployed with a unit from Virginia, 
and actually I was down at Weiss 
the other day and ran into the 
commander from that unit who is 
from Huntingdon.” 

Both Steele and Musser noted 
that while Juniata is very accept- 
ing, their military backgrounds 
have sometimes contrasted with 
the life on campus. 

“I found myself more of an 
adaptive person than a lot of peo- 
ple,” said Steele. “It’s part of what 
the military trains you for. You 
have to fit in and find a way to keep 
yourself alive. I was friends with 
Ben Souders, who studied here the 
past couple semesters. He was a 
Navy SEAL. Back when Osama 
Bin Laden was killed, Ben had a 
sort of celebration for it and some 
students showed up to silently pro- 
test it outside. Ben was not the kind 
of guy you want to mess with, but 
he was nice, and I think he was a 
little annoyed by that. I remember 
talking to him about it: it wasn’t 
out in the open, it wasn’t pushed 
in anyone’s face, it was a small 
room and cake was being served. 
Why are you sitting outside and 
protesting this? I could see where 
they were coming from and I un- 
derstand people have their own 
ideals. But Ben was a SEAL, it 
was a SEAL Team that killed Bin 
Laden and he was showing pride 
for that.” 

“There’s not a military culture 
on this campus at all,” said Muss- 
er. “There’s limited support with 
the GI Bill. At other colleges there 
are people dedicated just to help- 
ing soldiers, but here it’s kind of 
hit or miss, partly because it’s a 
small school. But the only time I 
really thought about my _back- 
ground clashing with the culture 
here is when I participated in a 
diversity panel a couple weeks 
ago, because age is diversity. One 
of the other panelists was from 
Afghanistan, and it occurred to 
me as I’m saying I was in Opera- 
tion Iraqi Freedom and that I had 
prepared units for war in Afghani- 
stan and Iraq that what I was say- 
ing could upset this young woman 
behind me. I don’t wear a sign 


that says I was in the army. It’s 
part of what I did, but it’s not the 
end of my world, and the world 
didn’t stop turning when I came 
back from the war. It’s not that I 
don’t care, it’s just not my focus 
anymore.” 

Juniata has become a home to 
not only former soldiers, but cur- 
rent ones as well. Sophomore 
Cody Johnson is friends with two 
Juniata students who are currently 
in the military. 

“My friend Jacob Rowe is cur- 
rently finishing basic training for 
the Army National Guard,” said 
Johnson. “He’ll be returning in the 
spring for his sophomore year. My 
other friend, David Lamberson, is 
currently a senior at Juniata and 
he took some time off earlier in 
his academic career to go to basic 
for the Air Force National Guard. 
I have the utmost respect for both 
of them, as well as anyone else 
serving in the military. No mat- 
ter what their role is, they are all 
heroes. I believe the military is a 
pivotal part of our success as a na- 
tion and a symbol for the pursuit of 
freedom.” 

Both Steele and Musser are 
Huntingdon natives. They receive 
money from the military to help 
pay for school. 

“I take my studies a lot more 
seriously than some people,” said 
Steele. “I think because I’ve been 
in an environment where I’ve been 
extremely accountable for my ac- 
tions. I know it’s not like that here, 
but it’s something that sticks with 
me. I’m not the greatest student, 
but I concern myself with the best 
work I can do. I’m not perfect at 
this, I’m not the best at writing, but 
this is everything I have.” 

“Te noticed that my military 
experience has affected my writ- 
ing,” said Musser. “I spent years 
learning to write with the fewest 
number of words, in the simplest 
vocabulary I could come up with. 
But here I have to elaborate more 
and I struggled with that. I look at 


assignments and you need to write 


ten pages, but I want to write three. 
Not because I’m lazy, but because 
I just want to go through with a big _ 
pencil and cross out all the extrane- 
ous stuff.” 

“Juniata is a great place to get 
personal attention,” said Steele. 
“Which is something that I think 
is important to people that have 
been in the military. For the most 
part, I’ve been quite accepted here. 
If you have questions, bring them, 
if you have arguments, bring them, 
I’m not going to hide who I am. 
There might still be a little tension, 
but I would recommend Juniata to 
any soldier.” 
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Juniata names Jim Troha next president 


Heidelberg interim brings fundraising experience 


By Marr E.ias 


The Presidential Search Com- 
mittee and The Board of Trust- 
ees are pleased to announce that 
Dr. Jim Troha, the vice president 
for institutional advancement and 
university relations at Heidelberg 
University, will be the 12th presi- 
dent of Juniata College. 

With President Tom Kepple 
set to retire on May 31, the presi- 
dential search has been at the crux 
of Juniata’s focus for months now. 
Narrowing down an expansive 
list of candidates to a final four, 
the Board of Trustees ultimate- 
ly deemed Troha their number 
one candidate based on written 
submissions, reference checks, in- 
terviews and campus visits. 

“The Board of Trustees is very 
excited to have Jim as our next 
President,” said Bud Wise, a 
member of the Board of Trustees. 
“There is much competition for the 
best talent, and we are pleased to 
have attracted our first choice from 
among:a strong pool. Dr. Troha is 
deeply committed to preserving 
Juniata’s core Liberal Arts mission 
and continuing Juniata’s trajec- 
tory as a nationally known Liberal 
Arts gem.” 

Dr. Troha was drawn to Ju- 
niata because of the college’s or- 
ganizational goals. “I found the 
Juniata mission compelling. The 
Juniata community is dead on 
in what it stands for in regard 
to the students that are brought 
here and the-multitude of pro- 
grams that Juniata offers,” said 
Troha. “Referencing Juniata’s 





mission statement, he addition-_ 
ally, indicated that the personal-. 


ized education, global community 
and ethical leadetship components 
enticed him. 

“Jim brings a combination of 
very relevant experience and great 
leadership skills,” said Wise. “He 
has a track record of success lead- 
ing student affairs, enrollment 
and college advancement, and 
served as Interim President at his 
current institution.” 

As the president for institutional 





advancement at Heidelberg, Troha 
was responsible for the manage- 
ment of Heidelberg’s fundraising 
campaign. Troha witnessed record. 
fundraising years, as his campaign 
raised more than $38 million for 
the university. 

During his presidential candi- 
date presentation, Troha indicated 
that he needs to’ become well 
versed in the external side of the 
Juniata presidency, which he de- 
fined as becoming acquainted with 
long term school donors anid rais- 
ing money. The hope is that these 
long term school donors will help 
raise Juniata’s endowment. As a 
tuition driven college, it is vital that 
the endowment is raised in order 
to provide financial sustainability 
and flexibility. 

“T believe that for liberal arts 
institutions to continue to thrive, 
you have to have laser focus. 
Right now, the Juniata bulls eye 
is right where it needs to be,” said 
Troha. “I plan on taking advan- 
tage of strengths in sciences and 
POEs to provide a core liberal arts 
experience.” 

“T saw Dr. Troha when he vis- 
ited campus, and I was an imme- 
diate fan,” said freshman Chad 
Albert. “I admire his dedication 
to the preservation of liberal arts 
colleges.” 

Facilitating his transition to 
President of Juniata, Dr. Troha 
served as Heidelberg’s interim 
president from 2008 to 2009, 
where he gathered valuable presi- 
dential experience. 

With Troha set to take office on 
June 1 and Kepple set to retire on 
May 31, there will be a period of 
time solely designated for Troha 
to learn the ins and outs of the 
Juniata presidency. 

“One thing Dr. Troha really 
emphasized when he met with 
us and when he was on campus 
was that he will want to do a 
lot of listening in his first few 
months on campus,” said Belle 
Tuten, W. Newton and Hazel A. 
Long professor of history and 
member of the Presidential Search 


FNL 


Committee. “It’s important to 
him that he get the ‘buy-in’ from 
everyone on campus for the 
future.” 

“My hope is that Dr. Troha will 
continue the athletic traditions 
established here at Juniata,” said 
freshman Ryan Lamparter. 

Despite the additions to Juniata 
made under President Kepple, 
there is still more to be done. With 
the Juniata Provost and Vice Presi- 
dent for Enrollment set to retire 
with Kepple in May, inevitable 
challenges are on the horizon. 

“An immediate challenge will 
be establishing the college lead- 
ership team, especially develop- 
ing plans for the replacement of 
[Provost] Jim Lakso and [VP for 
Enrollment], John Hille, two key 
leaders who retire at the end of this 
academic year,” said Wise. 

However, Troha indicates the 
importance of these hires. Troha 
said, “We must hire a Provost that 
will complement existing person- 
nel. The hire of a new Provost is 
crucial and I plan to work heav- 
ily with the faculty to get this 
hire right.” 

“IT know that he stated that 
he wants Juniata to be more 
widely known in the U.S., and 
more broadly, he wants to do 
more to publicize the overall val- 
ue of a liberal arts education, as 
well as a Juniata education,” 
said Tuten. 

‘Diversification of the student 
body is something I plan to grow 
on,” Troha said. Ultimately, geo- 
graphically diversifying the stu- 
dent body will ensure that Juniata 
remains financially, healthy. 

Charismatic in nature, Dr. Jim 
Troha appears to be the right fit 
for the Juniata presidency. “I am 
excited for the ideas he has for the 
future of our school,” said Chris- 
tine Sumner, the sophomore class 
president. “I truly believe he has 
the experience necessary to do a 
great job carrying out the many 
traditions at Juniata and making it 
his priority to make our school the 
best it can be.” 
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Songwriter Jeff LeBlanc finishes his performance with a final original song from his last album. 








Art Museum Exhibit 


MICHELLE T. MEROLA /JUNIATIAN 


Top: One of the new stoneware pieces in the Club Creek: Tenth Year 
Anniversary Exhibition at the Juniata College Museum of Art (JCMA). 
The exhibit opened on Thursday, Nov. 15. Middle: Senior Ezra Cassel 
enjoys one of the pieces from the Selections from the Permanent 
Collection at the JCMA. Bottom: Junior Alli Smith and International 
Student Emma Cooper look at one of the pieces from the Selections 
from the Permanent Collection as well. 


Study abroad offers variety 
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programs to flourish. 

“Mainly it is because faculty 
and staff across campus are re- 
ally committed to the idea that 
these international efforts make 
a difference in student learning,” 
said Cushman. 

Freshman Sarah Rhodes is go- 
ing to Orizaba, Mexico this com- 
ing summer with Juniata, and 
hopes to study abroad her junior 
year in Seville, Spain. Having 
studied abroad in Bolivia for a gap 
year this past year, Rhodes feels 
ready for another study abroad 
experience. 

“T want to improve my language 
skills as well as learn about a dif- 
ferent culture,” said Rhodes. 

However, not all students 
at Juniata are interested in 
studying abroad. Freshman Chris- 
tine Whiteman is among many 
students who do not plan on 
studying abroad during their time 
at Juniata. 

“T have a lot of credits to ful- 
fill, as well as swim team, and 
I do not want to be gone for an 
entire semester,” said Whiteman. 

Currently, Juniata is work- 
ing on integrating study abroad 


into the curriculum at Juniata, 
and hopes that in the future vari- 
ous study abroad options will be 
immediately laid out for students, 
becoming part of their long term 
plan from the very beginning. 

“What I would like to see hap- 
pen, and what we are working to- 
wards right now is for every aca- 
demic department to think about 
three or four exchange partners 
that make sense for their depart- 
ment so that students coming in, 
the department would have already 
identified where they may study,” 
said Cushman. 

In an effort to promote 
such integration, Juniata has 
been working on helping first gen- 
eration college students overcome 
financial difficulties. As even a 
plane ticket can discourage some 
students, Juniata recently received 
a grant from an Alumna that can 
cover the travel costs for students. 

Looking into the future, Cush- 
man hopes that study abroad 
would become less of a question 
at Juniata. 

“Tt would not be, ‘Are you go- 
ing to study abroad?’ but ‘Where 
are you going to study abroad?” 
said Cushman. 
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Farewell Juniata, the Mayan’s were right, the world ends Dec. 21 2012 


Everyday we wake up, pick 
ourselves up out of bed, shower, 
brush our teeth and continue 
on with our daily lives. We go 
to class, study, work hard and 
participate in extracurricular activ- 
ities in order to prepare ourselves 
for tomorrow and the rest of our 
lives. 

Well what if someone told you 
that the amount of days we have 
left to live is numbered? You 
might look at them like they are an 
idiot. Clearly everyone has a finite 
amount of time left on this Earth 
and must die someday. However, 
according to the Mayan Calendar 
and ancient scholars, these days 
might be much less than what we 
imagine. 

The 2012 phenomenon is a set 
of beliefs that cataclysmic events 
will occur on Dec. 21, 2012 and 
lead to the end of the world. There 
are many different theories as to 


how this phenomenon may occur, 
but all lead to the destruction of 
Earth and the end of human civi- 
lization. ; 

The most widespread dooms- 
day theory is that on the winter 
solstice, Dec. 21, 2012, Planet 
X will collide with Earth and 
destroy the Earth as we know 
it. Conspiracy theorists believe 
that the government has known 
about Planet X’s collision course 
and have since attempted to hide 
the existence of the planet. 

One theory says that on the fate- 
ful winter solstice, our world will 
be devastated by a dramatic shift 
in Earth’s magnetic poles. Another 
theory states that our Earth and sun 
will align with the center of the 
Milky Way galaxy, where there is 
believed to be a black hole that will 
rip the Earth apart leaving no life 
form behind. 

There are many more theories 
ranging from a sun supernova (the 
death of our sun), global warming 
and floods, a seismic disturbance, 


World War II and a nuclear holo- 
caust, and even a shift in the col- 
lective consciousness of humanity 
that will change the way the hu- 
man mind works and bring about 
the end of the world. 

Whether these theories are 
backed by science or are merely ru- 
mors and beliefs, they tend to strike 
fear in each of us. The thought of 
losing everything that we know and 
love is terrifying. And if the world 
does end, the fact that we as col- 
lege students have spent our entire 
lives in school is even more de- 
pressing. 

However, there is still hope for 
the future. Although the Mayan 
Calendar is scheduled to end on 
Dec. 21, 2012, modern scientists 
believe that we should not fear this 
day. 

National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration (NASA) 
scientists have reported that there 
are no signs of the doomsday 
theories being true. Planetary 
alignments are not scheduled to 


occur for the next few decades. 
Even if they were to occur, the ef- 
fects on the Earth would be negli- 
gible. 

Modern archaeologists have 
reported that although the Mayan 
Calendar is scheduled to end on the 
upcoming winter solstice, this will 
not lead to the end of the world. 
Dec. 21, 2012 marks the end of 
the Mayan’s Long Count Calen- 
dar. Just as our calendar starts over 
every year, archaeologists say that 
the next cycle of this Long Count 
Calendar will begin following the 
winter solstice. 

So, if there are no signs of the 
world ending, then why do people 
make such a big deal about it? It’s 
simple, fear. People fear what they 
can’t see. So when people realized 
that the Mayan Calendar ends on 
Dec. 21, 2012, they began to fear 
what their future would have in 
store for them. 

To some people the idea of 
this doomsday is ridiculous. They 
don’t understand how people 


Boehner, Geithner struggle to deliberate a fiscal cliff solution 


By Dylan Stroman 


The days remaining are num- 
bered to find a solution to the 
looming fiscal cliff. If the White 
House and Republicans cannot 
reach a tax and spending deal by 
the Jan. 1 deadline, tax rates will 
rise as paychecks shrink for more 
than 114 million Americans. 
Many economists believe that go- 
ing off of the fiscal cliff has the 
potential of throwing the country 
back into a state of recession. 

So why is it that coming to a 
compromise on this issue has 
proven to be such an unworkable 
chore? The most basic answer 
comes down to conflicting stands 
on tax cuts and increases. The 
chief obstacle that has been con- 
sistently holding the nation back is 
whether or not tax rates for the rich 
should be elevated. 

The GOP and the Obama ad- 
ministration do agree on one thing: 
changes need to be made to the tax 






error. 


CORRECTIONS 


In the November 15 issue of “The Juniatian” the photograph on 
the front page was incorrectly credited to Jeff Bruzee. The photo- 
graph was provided by Rob Yelnosky. 


“The Juniatian” makes every effort to avoid errors in its articles. 
However, some mistakes will inevitably occur. “The Juniatian” 
will print a retraction for any printed, factual item proven to be 
incorrect. Readers who believe they have spotted an incorrect fact 
should e-mail juniatian@juniata.edu. “The Juniatian” regrets the 


Artist's Political Perspective 


code and entitlement programs re- 
sulting in over $1 trillion in savings 
over the next decade. 

The Obama administration’s 
current 10-year savings proposal 
totals $2 trillion in terms of new tax 
revenue and spending cuts, as well 
as an additional $2.4 trillion in do- 
mestic spending cuts. ‘This deficit 
reduction plan includes“a sizable 
upfront payment comprised of tax 
increases on incomes for the top 2 
percent with the potential of yield 
ing $1.6 trillioninrevenue. 

Contrarily, the GOP’s proposal 
on Tuesday suggests a potential 
$2.2 trillion in savings. This plan 
includes $800 billion reduction by 
curtailing tax breaks as well as $200 
billion resulting from a new means 
of calculating inflation. The GOP is 
also pushing for greater spending 
cuts in health programs for about 
$250 billion more than Obama’s 
proposal. By generating savings 
from spending cuts in Medicare and 
other entitlements, it is clear that 
the GOP’s agenda includes steering 
clear of the tax increases on the top 
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2 percent that the White House is 
incessantly pushing forward. 

The Democrats are firm in their 
view that the Bush-era tax rates 
on high incomes need to expire, 
which is scheduled by law to oc- 
cur on Dec. 31. Meanwhile, they 
plan for these tax cuts to remain 
in place for the middle class. On 
the Republican end, it is no sur- 
prise that there is sweeping op- 
position to these aspects of the 
proposal. Speaker of the House 
John Boehner argues that the ne- 
gotiations have gotten “nowhere,” 
referring to Obama’s plan as a 
“La-la Land offer,” implying that 
it represents a strictly liberal agen- 
da. Unsurprisingly, a main point 
of contention Boehner and many 
others have with the Democratic 
proposal is that it comprehensi- 
bly echoes Obama’s previously 
announced plan, offering no ad- 
ditional concessions to the opposi- 
tion. 

Treasury Secretary Tim 
Geithner, the chief negotiator for 
the White House, argues for a re- 
turn to Clinton-era tax rates under 
which dividends (currently taxed 
at 15 percent) would be-taxed at 
the same rate as ordi income. 
If no resolve is met, this rate is set 
to automatically rise to 39.6 per- 
cent for the majority of recipients, 
with an additional 3.8 percent for 


the highest income earners. 

In response to the impending 
hike on dividend taxation, Walmart 
and over 100 other companies have 
announced that they intend to issue 
early dividends on Dec. 27 rather 
than on the original date of Jan. 2. 
By rescheduling the issuance of 
dividends to six days earlier, com- 
panies like Walmart are looking to 
save over $180 million in federal 
income taxes, 

In terms of projecting specific 
numbers, it ultimately comes down 
to a guessing game at this point. 
“Sophisticated guessing, but guess- 
ing nonetheless,” said Provost Lak- 
so. Factors such as early dividends 
reinforce this statement. The only 
way to measure the true extent of 
the impact that will result from a 
change in tax rates would be to ac- 
tually change tax rates. 

One way or another tax rates are 
inevitably going to rise. The specif- 
ic percentage increase will depend 
on the degree of balance that can be 
reached between the two contend- 
ers. Obama argues that the election 
results signify a national mandate 
to firmly accomplish the goals set 
by their initial savings proposal, 
which works to explain why they 
are firm on their offer. However, 
it is also quite clear that Boehner 
and the Republicans are not going 
down without an extensive quarrel. 


Dear Editor: 

Pat Oelschlager’s nicely writ- 
ten “Seeing Green” column of 
November 1 makes the important 
point that contemporary Ameri- 
cans are out of touch with nature 
and with the sources of their food. 
His method of learning about the 
natural world — actually going out- 
side —is all too rare nowadays. The 
column reminded me of something 
that Rachel Carson said: “The 
more clearly we can focus our at- 
tention on the wonders and reali- 
ties of the universe, the less taste 
we shall have for destruction.” I 
think that the less satisfied we are 
with the false, “Disney-fied” view 
of nature that Pat Oelschlager de- 
scribes, the healthier our natural 
environment, and our food system, 
will become. 


However, being in touch with 
nature does not necessarily mean 
claiming a place for humans at the 
top of any hierarchy. While it’s 
true that we all ought to be aware of 
the way our food is produced (and 
preferably participate in producing 
it), I would also take the next step 
and say that we can truly know 
and appreciate wild animals like 
deer — and choose to let them live. 
We don’t need to eat animal prod- 
ucts. If we focus on the “wonders 
and realities” of the sentient ani- 
mals who share our environment, 
we will be less inclined to kill and 
eat them, and more inclined to eat 
plants, which are not sentient. 


- Claire Holzner 
Instructor, Intensive English 


Program 





could seriously believe that cata- 
clysmic events will occur and the 
world will end. Others continue to 
believe the theories and fear the 
day. 

NASA has received numerous 
questions regarding what is to 
come, and multiple cases of people 
contemplating suicide to avoid it. 
These people are so terrified and 
unsure of what will happen that 
they have threatened to not only 
lall themselves, but all of their 
loved ones as well so that they do 
not have to suffer through the end 
of the world. 

To some people these the- 
ories post serious __ threats 
and bring a burden to their daily 
lives. For others, these cataclys- 
mic threats are just a reminder 
that our time on Earth is in fact 
limited. And whether or not the 
Earth ends on Dec. 21, 2012, we 
should cherish each day and mo- 
ment that we are blessed with, and 
live our lives to the fullest. 
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Students participate in National Novel Writing Month 


One freshman has already doubled the 50,000 thousand word count minimum 


By Tommy IMBRoGNO 


November is National Novel 
Writing Month, NaNoWriMo or 
NaNo for short. This online event 
begins on Nov. 1 and participants 
continue to write until Nov. 30 
with a goal of 50,000 words in 
order to have a published copy of 
their novel. 

Freshmen Kathleen Myers 
wrote 100,000 words, which is 
double the 50,000-word goal. “I 
originally began with the normal 
goal of 50,000 words and was pret- 
ty far ahead in the first couple of 
days. I had about 15,000 words by 
day five,” said Myers. “I was talk- 
ing to some of my friends and they 
said it would be really impressive 
if I could write 100,000 words. I 
asked what they would give me if 
I wrote 100,000 by the end of this 
month and they said they would 
make me chocolate covered straw- 
berries, so I posted on Facebook 
for everyone to see that I would try 
to write 100,000 words so I could 
not back out.” 

NaNo began in 1999 and has 
continued to grow ever since. The 
company behind NaNo, The Of- 





fice of Letters and Light, encour- 
ages writers of all ages to write at 
their own pace. Anyone that finish- 
es the 50,000-word challenge will 
be rewarded with a published copy 
of their novel. 

The Office of Letters and Light 
has an agreement with Create 
Space, a company who helps peo- 
ple self publish novels. A code to 
create your own cover is given to 
whoever completes the challenge. 
Once a writer’s novel is com- 
pleted, they receive a free copy of 
their work.“There are a fair num- 
ber of people who have completed 
NaNo and got their book pub- 
lished. “Water for Elephants” for 
example was originally a NaNo 
novel,” said Myers. 

Freshmen Alison Shannon is 
also participating in NaNo this 
year. “There is no reason to not do 
NaNo if you are interested,” said 
Shannon. “A lot of people may 
feel stressed, but there is no stress 
involved because there isn’t pres- 
sure to win, its directed at your 
own pace.” 

“I think National Novel Writ- 
ing Month is difficult for anyone 


‘Rings’ prequel to take silver screen Dec. 14 


to do, including students with the 
amount of time it takes,” said Peter 
Goldstein, John Downey Benedict 
professor of English. 

Freshmen Danielle Cutaia is 
also making time for NaNo this 
year. “NaNo is a lot of fun for me. 
It serves as a creative outlet and a 
good challenge. NaNo also helps 
manage your time better, with 
homework, friends and writing a 
novel, it can be interesting to see 
where you find time,” said Cutaia. 

Students who participate in 
NaNo have to designate between 
times for NaNo and schoolwork. 
“School work definitely comes 
first, but generally I am done with 
class in the afternoon, so I will go 
into the library and complete my 
school work for the next day,” 
said Myers. “Then I will go to din- 
ner and hang out with friends, but 
right after dinner I will go back to 
the library and write for three or 
four hours.” 

“I would love it if Juniata stu- 
dents could participate in NaNo, 
but I think Juniata students are 
going to have the same issues that 
I had in graduate school when 


Jackson’s latest installment to mimic others stylistically 





This is it. My last column of the 
semester. Don’t worry, I'll be back 
in January, but I still think I need a 
good sendoff. I need a book that I 
love and that lots of people love. 

What book is popular enough 
right now? Obviously any book 
being made into a movie. Now, 
what is capturing people’s interest, 
has a release date of Dec. 14, 2012, 
is directed by Peter Jackson and 
is called “The Hobbit ...” oops, 
spoiled that one. 

“The Hobbit,” by J.R.R. Tolkien. 
What is there to say about it? I’m 
assuming anyone who hasn’t been 
living under a rock since 1937 has 
at least heard of it. For you rock- 
dwellers out there, though, “The 
Hobbit” is the story of Bilbo Bag- 
gins, a respectable hobbit gentle- 
man who is unwillingly recruited 
by the wizard Gandalf to help thir- 
teen dwarves with rhyming names 
travel to their ancestral homeland, 
defeat the dragon Smaug, and re- 
claim their lost treasure. Along the 
way Bilbo develops into a true ad- 
venturer, and also finds the magic 
ring that would kick off the plot 
of “The Lord of the Rings” some 
years later. Yes, it’s most well- 
known as the prequel to “The Lord 
of the Rings,” but it can be read as 
a standalone as well. 

This is a wonderful children’s 
book, and I mean that in a very 
positive way. It’s a read-aloud type 
of story that everyone in the fam- 
ily can enjoy. A quest to defeat a 
dragon and reclaim lost treasure, 
a journey through the moun- 
tains, a riddle match to the death 
with a mysterious cave-dwelling 
creature, traversing an enchanted 
forest ... it’s got all the mate- 
rial for adventure, but manages 
to keep the tone relatively light 
and enjoyable. 


That’s why I’m interested in 
what the movie adaption is go- 
ing to do with it. They seem to be 
imitating “Lord of the Rings” sty- 
listically and tonally, which was a 
much more complex series meant 
for a more mature audience. Re- 
member the scene in “Return of 
the King” with the giant spider, Sh- 
elob? Well, there are giant spiders 
in “The Hobbit,” too. Bilbo sings 
a silly song to taunt them while he 
hides. Now imagine Sam singing, 
“Attercop, attercop,’ to Shelob 
while he’s brandishing a sword 
and Frodo’s body is lying under 
her feet wrapped in webbing, and 
you begin to get the idea of the dis- 
crepancy here. I did some research 
on the movie recently, which con- 
sisted of me watching the trailers 
over and over in a gleeful fan stu- 
por, and have decided to wait and 
see what happens, since so far it 
looks like it’s going to be good. 

Oh wait, I should have said, 
“THEY look like they’re going 
to be good.” The movies. Plural. 
Three of them. Okay, splitting 
books into two movies has become 
a thing lately, and there’s enough 
material that’s hinted in “The Hob- 
bit” to be drawn out into a second 
movie. But three of them? I hope 
you know what you’re doing, 
Peter Jackson. 

On the other hand, I am not a 
book purist. I will stand by my 
opinion that the “Lord of the 
Rings” movies are better than the 
books, at least for what I consider 
to be entertaining media. The 
books themselves are entertaining 
in a different way that might be 
difficult for non-readers to under- 
stand. What I’m trying to say is 
that I’m not simply going to con- 
demn every change in “The Hob- 
bit” movie just because it’s differ- 
ent than the book. 

I’ll even praise some of them. 
For example, did you know there 
are no women in “The Hobbit?” 
This always bothered me when 
I read it as a kid, because even 
though “Lord of the Rings” didn’t 
have many women, they were all 


pretty awesome and some of my 
favorite characters. The movies 
are going to change that, since 
Galadriel and at least one other 
female elf are confirmed to be in 
them. There will also be more 
characterization for the dwarves, 
which wasn’t possible in the book 
since there were so many of them, 
but could work if spread across 
three movies, 

The wood-elves will get their 
moments too, since the only one 
we saw in “Lord of the Rings” was 
Legolas. “The Hobbit” will have 
his father, the Elvenking Thranduil, 
as a major character. (Yes, Lego- 
las will be there too. Be happy, 
Orlando Bloom fans.) Oh yeah, 
and there’s a dragon. Was there 
a dragon in “Lord of the Rings?” 
I don’t think so. You'll also see 
the origin of Gollum, one of the 
most famous characters in the se- 
ries. Fun fact: the riddle scene in 
the first edition of “The Hobbit” 
played out very differently be- 
cause Tolkien hadn’t thought of 
the plot of “Lord of the Rings” yet. 
When his other books came out 
over ten years, he later rewrote the 
entire scene to make it fit in with 
the new nature of the Ring and the 
overall story. 

There is a lot of information 
about Middle-earth and its creation 
that was never in “The Hobbit” 
or “Lord of the Rings,” but that 
Tolkien had written down in his 
notes, which were published after 
his death as “The Silmarillion” and 
“Unfinished Tales.” Content from 
these stories will be added to the 
“Hobbit” movies to provide more 
background to Bilbo’s journey 
and connect it more to the events 
of “Lord of the Rings.” This will 
be an exciting time for “Rings” 
fans, as characters who were men- 
tioned but never appeared, such as 
Gandalf’s wizard friend Radagast 
the Brown, will make their movie 
debut. 

As a story all on its own, though, 
“The Hobbit” is still wonderful, 
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I attempted NaNo, and that is 
just not enough time,” said Han- 
nah Bellwoar, assistant professor 
of English. 

Participants will also have to cut 
down on activities that take up to 
much time. “I don’t really have a 
plan as far as managing time be- 
tween school work and NaNo but 
school work comes first and I will 
cut out things like watching TV to 
write more,” said Shannon. 

Some people may not have any 
time at all to partake in NaNo. “If 
you are interested in writing but 
are too busy in school I don’t rec- 
ommend it because in your first 
years you can take it too seriously 
and become overwhelmed very 
quickly,” said Cutaia. 

Writing a 50,000-word novel in 
a month can seem crazy to some 
people. “It should almost be called 
National Frist Draft Novel Writ- 
ing Month because many people 
do not realize that it is only a first 
draft and not an edited final copy,” 
said Goldstein. 

One of the unique characteris- 
tics of NaNo is that anyone can 
do it. “If you want to write then 


In my column this semester, 
I have given you basic tips and 
ideas, as well as the truth regarding 
a few misconceptions on health 
and fitness. There is an over- 
whelming amount of information 
on these subjects, so much that 
it’s hard to take it all in and suc- 
cessfully incorporate it into your 
everyday life. After reading blogs 
from many different health and fit- 
ness professionals, I find that their 
“a day in the life” posts are help- 
ful. Although their lives are not 
so similar to ours here at Juniata 
College, it shows the idea that any- 
thing is possible. So without fur- 
ther ado, follow along through my 
ideal hectic Monday and see that 
it is possible to have a healthy life 
while in a college environment. 

6:50 a.m. As I’m abruptly awak- 
ened by my obnoxious alarm, I 
sluggishly roll out of my bed and 
make my way to the mirror to put 
my contacts in. Now that I can see, 
I reach for a cold bottle of water 
from my mini fridge. This is the 
best way to wake your body up 
and get that metabolism boosted. 

7:35 a.m. I’m dressed and ready 
to head off to my 8 a.m. class. Be- 
fore walking out the door, I grab 
a banana and plain Greek yogurt, 
and I can’t forget the bottle of wa- 
ter to keep me hydrated throughout 
the morning. 

7:45 a.m. It’s best to be able to 
sit and eat, but when the professor 
isn’t a fan of letting the students eat 
during class and I’m pressured for 
time, I eat on the go. 

7:58 am. I arrive at my first 
class in Brumbaugh Academic 
Center. After unpacking, I make 
an effort to log each meal or snack 
into my MyFitnessPal app in my 
phone. Ifnot, I'll just write it in my 
notebook to record later. 


On a quest for health 
Integrating daily tips and tricks 


do NaNo. If you are interested and 
you think you have nothing else to 
do, I don’t know how many people 
would being at college, but if you 
have a spare one or two hours a 
day and enjoy writing, NaNo al- 
lows you to create with out tear- 
ing it down by shutting down the 
inner editor and just writing,” said 
Myers. 

“I think NaNo is great for peo- 
ple who want to start a writing 
career. It’s a very dedicated time. 
One month is all you have, you 
put aside other things going on 
and really focus in on the writing 
then after that month is up you 
have a novel. This overall concept 
behind NaNo is really fantastic,” 
said Bellwoar. 

After completing NaNo an indi- 
vidual feels accomplished. “I will 
definitely continue to do NaNo in 
the future, it is a lot of fun. I have 
people tell me that I am crazy but I 
enjoy writing and I hope to eventu- 
ally do it for a living, even though 
it is really difficult. But as of now I 
am only 18 and have two finished 
novels. How many people can say 
that,” said Myers. 





8:45 a.m. My first class is nearly 
over and I’m losing focus. I try not 
to waste any time and before we are 
dismissed, I use my “down time” 
to make a To-Do List. On my list I 
include assignments, a time that III 
be making a trip to the gym, and 
dinner time. Making this list at the 
beginning of the day keeps my day 
organized and there’s less chance 
of running into stress. It makes my 
day seem less chaotic overall than 
it really is. 

9:55 a.m. After my second class 
of the morning, I can’t overcome 
my craving for some sort of food or 
drink. I try not to ignore my cray- 
ings - it’s okay to satisfy them, but 
make smart choices when doing it. 
So at Jitters, I order a SMALL cof- 
fee to go, with only a tiny amount 
of milk, and no sugar. 

11:15 a.m. My third class of the 
morning is now done and my water 
bottle is empty, so I finally made 
my way back to my room in East 
Houses and try to relax a little. Tak- 
ing advantage of the time you have 
between classes can make a big 
difference in the way your body 
feels. I grab a handful of Tostitos 
chips and a few quick dips of salsa, 
followed by a quick 20 minute nap. 
Even that will suffice to keep me 
going through the day until my 
work out later on. 

12:05 p.m. In Baker Refectory, 
I’m dying for something to eat. My 
go-to food choice is the “Wok Your 
Way” line so that I can customize 
my own dish. For the day, my plate 
consists of % cup of rice, broccoli, 
baby corn, a pinch of garlic, water 
chestnuts, a little handful of spin- 
ach, and a few pieces of tofu. I add 
a little bit of olive oil and one table- 
spoon of soy sauce when cooking. 
Water is, of course, my preferred 
beverage. Although a drink with 
taste would be nice and juice isn’t 
a bad choice, try to avoid drinking 
your calories in a soda or excess 
amount of juice. 

12:35 p.m. I’m finishing my 
meal (remembering to eat at a slow 
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You have been looking forward 
to Friday night all week. It has 
been a while for you, so this night 
is important. You talked to your 
best friends about the butterflies 
in your stomach, and they all re- 
assured you that you will be fine. 
“Just be natural,” was one of the 
many encouraging statements they 
told you. Still, the promise not to 
stress flies out the window as you 
begin to over-think your outfit 
choice for the occasion. 

As you glance in your dorm 
room or bedroom mirror, you ana- 
lyze your body. Every hair follicle 
is straight and your face does not 
have any traces of dirt or crust. 
You look at the time on your phone 
and you notice that you are ready 
15 minutes early. 

Sitting on your bed, you won- 
der: Am I really about to go 
ona date? 

If you can relate to the person in 
this scenario, you first need to slow 
down and ask yourself: What is a 
date? Is a lunch date a date? I have 
always thought of a date as when 
two people set a time aside to get 
to know each other better, through 


conversations or attempting differ- 
ent activities. 

For the most part, these two 
people are romantically  inter- 
ested in one another, and the 
goal of the date is to determine 
whether you want to bridge a 
connection or head to the nearest 
exit immediately. 

Getting over first-date jitters is 
an obstacle for everyone. This will 
be the first official introduction in 
a romantic way for each of you. 
Some nerves are bound to happen 
with anything new, but you should 
not let that stop you from enjoying 
your date! 

The time, effort, and energy 
spent worrying over whether you 
answer every question perfectly 
or make sure not to stare too hard 
will cause your brain to fry on the 
spot. Don’t stress yourself out over 
every small detail. I think the best 
way to have a great date is to en- 
joy yourself, and remember these 
handy suggestions regarding first 
date etiquette. 

Personal Intentions: You have to 
ask yourself if this is a date or just 
“hanging out” with a good friend. 
The difference lis crucial for sev- 
eral reasons, but mostly that you 
do not want to come into the situa- 
tion expecting a different outcome 
than the other person. If you read 
my first column, I mentioned that 
communication is key for express- 
ing your intentions for a romantic 
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connection. 

If you are looking for a long- 
term commitment and your date is 
not, then telling him or her about 
this up front would be the right 
way to go. Do not wait until you 
are four dates in and then realize 
that your partner is not looking 
for anything serious right now. 
Come in with some understand- 
ing that the person’s desires are 
similar to yours. 

Personal Hygiene: This might 
seem like common knowledge 
but just in case, this is imperative 
to stress: do not, I repeat, do not 
go on your date without taking a 
shower. The worst thing that you 
can do is arrive and smell like you 
have just left a crowded, sweaty 
party at East Houses. 

People often overlook personal 
hygiene, especially in college 
where we are more worried about 
completing a paper: that is due the 
next day. However, forgetting to 
shower will not fly on your first 
date. Remember to shower, brush 
your teeth, press your clothes and 
look somewhat presentable upon 
arriving at your date. 

Dating Activities: Personally, I 
love someone that can carry on a 
conversation. If I were to go on a 
first date, I would prefer it would 
be someplace public but intimate, 
where we can get to know each 
other one-on-one. I do not think 
that taking your romantic interest 
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From OKCupid flames to pursuing more-than-friends 
Advice for saan first date awkwardness, no matter the romantic situation 


to a rock concert in State College 
or only to the Clifton 5 would be 
ideal to really connect with them 
on a personal level. 

My personal preference is to go 
to dinner, but if you are looking to 
do something different, maybe go 
to the bowling alley in Hunting- 
don, located on 11862 William 
Penn Highway. It does not matter 
what you are doing on the date, as 
long as you are both having a good 
time and getting to know each oth- 
er better on a romantic level. You 
should be able to talk to the person 
and not have to wait one hour in 
to ask them what their favorite 
color is. 

Confidence: A key ingredient for 
any first date is confidence. When 
you talk to your date, do not speak 
softly or try too hard to impress 
them. Many people believe that a 


-person needs to put on a front, and 


that is not the case. 

Keep it simple by being your- 
self. Breathe, and approach them 
like you would talk to a friend. If 
you are going to dinner, ask them 
about their favorite foods, and 
what they would choose if they 
could eat anything for the rest of 
their life. Make the conversation 
fresh and fun, but it is important to 
try to be natural. 

Have fun: I cannot say this 
enough, but you are supposed to 
be having fun while on your date. 
This is the prime opportunity for 


you to enjoy yourself. Even if you 
just end up being friends with the 
person, you can still meet someone 
and get to know them better. This 
is a great time to let your hair down 
and be comfortable with yourself. 

Some of the tips that I have 
found for enjoying a date is to flirt. 
Batting the eyes, flicking your hair, 
caressing their hand, giving com- 
pliments, and smiling are some of 
the many basic guidelines for flirt- 
ing. As long as the person is com- 
fortable with the gestures, then 
go for it. 

I feel that once you get past the 
introductions and become more 
comfortable as the date goes along, 
then you will be fine. The date will 
go smoothly as long as you do not 
stress, relax, and remember to try 
to be attentive to the person you 
are wooing. You will know how 
the person feels based on their 
body language and their respons- 
es to your questions. If anything, 
just try not to bore them. No one 
wants someone who cannot carry 
on a conversation. 

So in concluding for my column 
for the semester, my advice for you 
as you go off onto the month long- 
winter break without my guidance 
is to enjoy the journey. Enjoy be- 
ing single or being in a relation- 
ship. You will learn what works or 
what doesn’t work for you through 
your own experiences. Good luck 
on your misadventure! 





Research motivated by a return to childlike inquisition 
Raystown Field Station semester allows natural science POEs to do what they love 24/7 





“Daddy, why is the sky so blue 
today?” “Mommy, what makes 
the grass green?” “Where does the 
rain come from?” “Why do trees 
lose their leaves?” 

Questions like these are com- 
mon for toddlers to ask their par- 
ents as they grow up. A child’s 
curiosity often serves as a catalyst 
for learning, sending children on 
a quest for knowledge and under- 
standing as they interact with the 
world around them. 

As a child, I know I must have 
been full of questions about the 
outdoors. I spent countless hours 
in my younger days just explor- 
ing the woods, fields, and creeks 
around my house and at our cabin 
in northeast PA, learning every- 
thing I could as I took in all of the 
natural wonder around me. 

Today, as a junior in college, I 


am still fascinated by the wonders . 


of nature at Raystown Field Sta- 
tion (RFS) as I engage myself in 
a semester-long residential pro- 
gram here. I am still spending 
much of my time in the woods, 
fields, and streams, learning ev- 
erything I can about the world 
around me with the rest of the 
students studying here. 

What makes me and my fel- 
low students different from our 
inquisitive younger selves is not 
our tendency to ask questions. 
The difference is found more in 
the questions we ask. Everyone at 
RFS is required to participate in 
a semester-long research project, 
studying various natural systems 


or phenomena and asking ques- 
tions well beyond the simple won- 
derings of our childhoods. 

Topics range from examining 
white-tailed deer populations at 
RFS, to evaluating the impact of 
invasive water plants on fish in 
Raystown Lake, to measuring the 
growth of new genetic strains of 
the American Chestnut tree that 
‘have the potential to resist the 
chestnut blight. But one thing in 
common amongst all the students 
/here is that we are seeking to fur- 
ther understand something about 
the world around us. 

Those studying the environment 
at RFS are not the only ones asking 
questions, either. Many students at 
Juniata from all departments seek 
to expand their knowledge as they 
move toward graduation and a 
future in their field of study. And 
countless students from colleges 
and universities all around the U.S. 
and even the world continue their 
pattern of childlike inquisition as 
they strive to learn all they can 
about whatever it is they choose 
to study. Government organiza- 


tions, academic research facilities, 
non-profit organizations and many 
other groups spend millions of dol- 
lars and many hours learning all 
they can about different natural 
and environmental phenomena, 
as they seek to better understand 
our world. 

As humanity constantly expands 
its knowledge, old perceptions 
change as new things are discov- 
ered. What is seen as truth today 
may be disproven tomorrow: the 
world was once flat and the cen- 
ter of the universe, after all. And 
the quest to “get it right” is one 
that continues even today, with 
technology and all of the amazing 
ways we have to learn about the 
world around us. The job of under- 
standing the environment, or any- 
thing about the world we live in, 
is one that is never complete. 
Textbooks are rewritten all the 
time as so many new things 
are discovered. 

What fascinates me about all 
of this is that in some sense, all of 
these people are doomed to fail. 
No matter how hard we study, no 


matter how long we research, and 
no matter what grade we get on our 
exams, our papers, or our presen- 
tations, none of us will ever have 
answers to all of the questions that 
drive us. 

Sometimes this can be dis- 
couraging or even overwhelming. 
But as we continue to search for 
knowledge, we must remember 
that we are not alone in our en- 
deavor. As students at RFS, we 
are privileged to have the help 
and encouragement of profes- 
sors and advisors who help us as 
we ask big questions and search 
for answers. And as in any quest 
for knowledge, collaboration often 
helps to further the cause. Time 
spent with colleagues examining 
data sets is a chance to form friend- 
ships and connections that could last 
for years to come. Frustrations and 
stress are a chance to work through 
challenges similar to those that we 
are sure to face later in life. 

As humanity’s quest for knowl- 
edge continues, it is important to 
remember not just the questions 
we seek to answer, but the joy of 


International Dinner 


searching for answers to —those~ 
questions. It is also important to 
remember that what is “known’ 
today may be only part of the puz- 
zle which we are constantly trying 
to assemble, piece by piece. Stu- 
dents at RFS have the opportunity 
to spend time doing some of the 
things we love most as we conduct 
our research this fall. Boat rides 
around the lake on a sunny after- 
noon or hikes through the woods 
on a crisp October morning are 
parts of our research that for many 
of us would be enjoyable regard- 
less of their academic relevance. 

We will never know all there is 
to know in this world. But we can 
always strive to know more as we 
feed the curiosity that drives us. 
And we can always enjoy the pro- 
cess of learning as we grow from 
each mistake. 

While the answers we seek are 
important, in the end it may be the 
process itself that teaches us the 
most. And there are new things to 
be learned about the environment 
and the world in general each day 
as we continue to ask new ques- 
tions and learn all we can. 
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The Intercultural Potluck dinner that took ies on Friday, Nov. 16 in TNT Lounge consisted of students tasting home cooked cultural food from around 
the world. Left: The students take their first delicious bites. Right: Students quickly line up after the food was brought into the dining area. 
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George is my guy. Regardless 
of how many exams and papers I 
have due the next day, I always find 
a way to make time for my daily 
walks with George. I am a strong 
believer that you will always 
find the time to fit the ones you 
love into your schedule—George 
makes me relax, he reminds me 
to breathe, and he has taught me 
how to appreciate the wonders of 
every day. I wish everyone could 
be as fortunate as I am and have 
their own George someday (if they 
don’t already). 

Although George has supported 
me all the way through since the 
first time we met, I do consider our 
affection to be mutual; George de- 
pends on me to satisfy his bodily 
needs. I cannot be one minute late, 
or he will already be barking at me. 
With his intrinsic canine instincts, 
George knows when he needs 
to go to the bathroom, and he is 
certainly not willing to wait. He 
seems to have a better understand- 
ing than many of his human coun- 
terparts of the importance of going 
to the bathroom as soon as the urge 
is felt. He seems to be well-versed 
of all the medical complications 
that may arise from holding in pee 
for too long. 

It’s not hard to note that there 





> from HOBBIT page 9 

and I’m excited for it to get more 
popular through the release of 
these movies. Bilbo’s adventures 
are so much fun to read, and Bilbo 
himself is a wonderful character. 
You’d never believe from the first 
chapter, where he panics. over be- 





must be a connection between 
the bladder and the brain, since 
a healthy person always knows 
when they need to go to the bath- 
room. More specifically, the brain 
sends signals to the bladder to let it 
know when it must release pee or 
keep it in. 

However, we have the capabil- 
ity to tell those signals to “wait a 
second.” That can occur for vari- 
ous reasons, such as when you are 
in the middle of a three hour final, 
almost done acing an interview 
for the job of your dreams, writ- 
ing the bibliography of a paper 
that is due in thirty minutes, or 
any of the various tasks that might 
seem more important than going 


‘ to the bathroom. 


We tend to underestimate. the 
importance of urinating at the time 
we feel the urge. We tend to believe 
that if we have the ability to hold 
it back “just for a second,” than it 
certainly means that the body can 
handle it. But that just isn’t the 
case. The bladder is a muscle that 
serves to store the urine before ex- 
cretion. As soon as the brain sends 
signals to the bladder to release 
the urine, the urethral sphincters 
(the circular muscles that surround 
and enclose the bladder) relax 
and allow the urine to flow out of 
your body. 

But as soon as you think, “wait, 
I am driving and IJ can’t pull over 
right now,” your urethral sphinc- 
ters contract, and keep the pee in. 
The longer the wait to pull over in 
the next gas station, the fuller your 
bladder becomes. 


Unexpected trilogy: ‘Hobbit’ in three films 


ing late to teatime, that he would 
eventually be facing down a giant 
dragon with nothing but a magic 
ring and his quick thinking. 

“The Hobbit: An Unexpected 
Journey,” the first movie in the 
trilogy, will be released Dec. 14. 
But don’t forget the book, since 
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“Big deal, it can wait. Your blad- 
der can stretch like crazy, right?” 

No and yes. 

No, it really is a big deal. 

And yes, the bladder can stretch 
from the size of a pear to the size 
of a grape fruit; however, holding 
that extra urine can cause several 
medical complications. 

When the bladder becomes too 
full, urine may back up into the 
kidneys and cause the medical 
complication known as vesico- 
ureteral reflux. One of the main 
problems with this reflux is that 
some people do not develop any 
symptoms, and those that do de- 
velop symptoms similar to those 
of chronic kidney failure or those 
that present in the case ofa urinary 
tract infection (UTI). Some of the 
symptoms are dark or foamy urine, 
decrease in urine production, burn- 
ing urination, fever, increased 
blood pressure and abdominal 
pain. As stated by Medline Plus 
(a service of the U.S. National Li- 
brary of Medicine), people with 
reflux nephropathy may not lose 
kidney function over time, even 
though their kidneys are damaged. 
On the other hand, reflux nephrop- 
athy may cause kidney failure in 
both children and adults. 

Vesicoureteral reflux, however, 
is not the only thing George was 
worried about when I took too 
long to get home that day. He was 
also worried about developing a 
UTI, which occurs when germs 
(typically bacteria) enter the 
body through the urethra and 
colonize the urine; the greater the 


this is a book column after all. 
When you tire of the bombastic 
effects of the big screen, and just 
want to curl up on the couch with 
some hot chocolate and a good 
book, look back to “The Hobbit.” 
83 years, and it’s still just as good 
as it always was. 


MIC 





Top Right: Juniors Lisa Bean, Sarah Rice, Laura Bitely, and Mollie Lewis enjoy some spaghetti at PAWS’s Spaghet- 
ti Dinner Benefit for Hearing Dog Hattie. All money raised went towards the veterinary costs and treatment 
of Hattie’s, a service dog, condition called Crohn's Disease. Left: Junior Max Hengler enjoys some spaghetti at 
PAWS’ Spaghetti Dinner Benefit for Hearing Dog Hattie. Bottom Right: Junior Katie Hilands and Junior Jeremy 
Papuga enjoy good conversation and food at the dinner. 
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amount of urine accumula- 
tion, the higher the chance of 
bacterial colonization. 

The symptoms of a UTI as re- 
ported by the U.S. National Li- 
brary of Medicine are cloudy or 
bloody urine which might be ac- 
companied with a foul or strong 
odor, pressure or cramping in the 
lower abdomen and sensation of 
pain or burning during urination. 
Antibiotics are used for treating 
a UTI; they are usually success- 
ful and the symptoms disappear 
within 24-38 hours after treatment 
has started. 

UTIs are annoying —believe 
me, I know. But the annoyance 
of developing a common UTI 
should not be your only concern. 
UTIs can also spread to the kid- 
neys, which not only increases the 
amount of time needed for symp- 
toms to go away but it may also 
lead to life-threatening blood in- 
fections (sepsis), kidney infection 
and damage or scarring of the kid- 
ney. Signs that a UTI might have 
spread to the kidneys are chills, 
shaking or night sweats, fatigue, 
nausea and vomiting, fever above 
101 degrees Fahrenheit and mental 
changes or confusion. 

The Mayo Clinic, ranked num- 
ber three in the country by the U.S. 
News and World Report in Urol- 
ogy (the medical specialty that 
studies the function and disorders 
of the urinary system), claims that 
there are ways to prevent UTIs, 
such as drinking plenty of liquids 
(frequent urination allows for the 
constant flush of bacteria before 


> from DAILY ROUTINE page 9 


pace), and I’m not completely full. 
I take a trip over toward the breads 
and cereals for a slice of 12 grain 
bread, toast it, add jelly, and that’s 
my filler just before leaving Baker. 

12:50 pm. Just before leaving 
the dining hall, | ALWAYS make 
sure to grab a piece of fruit for 
later on in the day (banana, plum, 
apple.) 

My last two classes of the day 
are at 1:00 pm and 4:00 pm ... 

4:15 p.m. ve made it through 
my entire day of class, and take a 
quick break to collect myself and 
relax. I can’t resist grabbing some- 
thing to eat. As weird as it sounds, 
I almost always have dark choco- 
late chips in my snack stash. I’m 
addicted to chocolate and they’re 
small, yet delicious and enough to 
satisfy my hunger without overin- 
dulging. 

4:45 p.m. I’m dressed, with my 
sneakers tied and hair pulled back 
and I’m ready to get my exercise in 
for the day. On Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday, I start my workout 
with a jog around campus. After 
using MapMyRun.com and trac- 
ing the route I wanted to run for the 
day, the run will be about two anda 
half miles (about 20 minutes). 

5:10 p.m. Lend my run in front of 
Kennedy Recreation Center. If I’m 
still up for more cardio, I'll jump 
on the elliptical for about 15 min- 
utes. After that, for 20 minutes or 
so I always do a variety of ab exer- 
cises. These I have found through 
YouTube videos from ToneltUp, 
Blogilates, and other sources so I 
never run out of exercises! 

5:45 p.m. Before Imake my way 
back to my room in my sweaty 
workout attire, I stop in Muddy to 
grab dinner to go. I walk out with 
a spinach salad topped with red 


A day in the life of wellness 


prioritizing workload over basic needs can lead to UTIs and kidney disease 


they can start an infection), and 
for women, emptying the blad- 
der soon after having sex and 
wiping from front to back when 
using the restroom, which helps 
prevent bacteria from the anal re- 
gion from spreading to the vagina 
and urethra. 

However, the best way in my 
opinion is to simply get your butt 
out of the chair and go to the bath- 
room as soon as you feel the urge. 

Yes, going to the bathroom may 
seem annoying at times, especially 
when you are in the midst of some- 
thing very important; however, it is 
time to realize that your health is 
also important. The goal of all of 
my articles throughout this semes- 
ter was to deliver useful medical 
information to help you achieve a 
healthier life. 

Take a moment to realize that it 
doesn’t really matter if you reached 
the destination faster, if you aced 
that final exam/paper, or even if 
you got that job of your dreams. 
Because if you are attached to a 
hospital bed at the end of the day, 
that prevents you from fully taking 
advantage of those accomplish- 
ments. Keep that in mind the next 
time you decide to say, “you are 
just going to have to wait, I am too 
busy right now.” 

Now I leave you with one of my 
own quotes as my last remark for 
this semester: 

“A knowledgeable _ brain 
achieves nothing when it lacks the 
ability to incorporate that know]- 
edge into one’s life.” 

-Clarissa Diniz, Nov. 2012 





pepper, carrots, cucumbers, mush- 
rooms, a few pieces of tofu, and a 
little bit of mozzarella cheese, with 
a side of raspberry vinaigrette. I 
also have a piece of fruit as a side 
and water to hydrate. 

7:30 p.m. By this time I’ve 
showered, gotten dressed and am 
ready to travel off to the other side 
of campus to study and do work. I 
pack my bag with books, a water 
bottle, and the finit that I had got- 
ten in Muddy earlier. 

11:20 p.m. Within the past few 
hours, I’m still pretty awake and 
energized from my workout and 
I’ve gotten a good amount of work 
done. To resist the urge of getting 
a late-night sugary snack at Mocha 
Run or Jitters, ’ve been drinking 
water throughout the night. 

11:40 p.m. I know it’s time to 
trek back to my room when the 
social networks and internet get 
the best of me. The walk from the 
library to East seems forever in the 
chilly Huntingdon weather, but a 
walk is refreshing at the end of the 
day, 
12:35 am. On a good day, this 
is the time that I’m ready for bed. I 
need my rest, knowing that tomor- 
row is another exhausting day of 
this routine. 

Clearly, there is not a fixed 
schedule that everyone needs to 
follow. The point is to understand. 
that it is possible to incorporate the 
nutrition and fitness tips, tricks, 
and information you read and hear 
about into your daily life here at 
Juniata and your future. 

I challenge you to kick one bad 
habit each week or each month, 
and replace it with a new healthy 
habit in your daily routine. Do 
more of what makes you happy 
and healthy. Stop waiting for 
things to happen and go out and 
make them happen! 
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= Se peer 
Ball rolls into home court in 2014 NCAA tournament 
Event offers a chance for Huntingdon to showcase itself on the national level 


By ABIGAIL ROSENBERGER 





On October 31st, Juniata was 
awarded the opportunity to host 
the 2014 NCAA men’s volleyball 
national championship. 

2012 marks the first time Ju- 
niata applied to host the NCAA 
men’s volleyball championships. 
In order to be selected, Juniata 
had to submit an application in 
the spring to the men’s volleyball 
committee. The committee evalu- 
ated not only Juniata’s facility, but 
the surrounding community 
as well. 

“Tnstitutional support is big, can 
your institution rally behind the 
event,” said NCAA representative 
Scott McKenzie. “The venue, so 
our facility here was taken into ac- 
count, something as simple as the 
community we’re a part of, the 
availability of hotel rooms, restau- 
rants and campus and communi- 
ties that are well involved.” 

Once the committee approved 
Juniata as a host site, Juniata’s 
application was passed on to the 
NCAA championship commit- 
tee. The committee is made up of 
NCAA personnel and athletic di- 
rectors. Together, they decide the 
host schools for all the champion- 
ships offered that year. 

When the news was released to 
the public on Nov. 1, news spread 
quickly through the team. 

“I was excited when I heard,” 
said junior outside hitter Paul Ej- 
ups, “It’s my senior year, Any ath- 
lete would wish for a home NCAA 
tournament their senior year.” 





Junior Ross Madden attacks the ball during the annual Blue vs Gold match off a set from freshman Matt Elias. 


“I knew it was a possibility, but 
I never thought it would actually 
happen during my time at Juniata,” 
said sophomore middle blocker 
Joe Bortak. 

Head Coach of Men’s Volley- 
ball Kevin Moore has been excited 
about the possibility of hosting an 
NCAA championship since his ar- 
rival at Juniata in 2010. ; 

“I's an opportunity for the 
college to showcase itself for 


people outside of not just cen- 
tral Pennsylvania, but mostly the 
eastern part of the United States,” 
said Moore. “This is a great op- 
portunity for the school and the 
men’s volleyball program to 
showcase what we are and not just 
from an athletic standpoint, but 
from an academic standpoint.” 
“Juniata is an institution that 
can be mentioned in the same 
breath with the term national 


J CWVB season comesto close 


Women fall in second round of NCAA tournament to Emory 


By BREANNE HILEMAN 


Juniata College women’s vol- 
leyball team left everything on 
the court during the second round 
of the NCAA tournament against 
Emory. Although they fell to 
Emory, they took their pride with 
them and have high hopes for 
next season. 

The hard work of the players 
and coaches led a young team to 
an overall successful season, in- 
cluding winning an impressive 
32nd consecutive Landmark Con- 
ference Championship. 

Assistant coach Steph Strauss 
said, “There were a lot of ups and 
downs throughout the season. I 
think that it was a learning experi- 
ence for everyone. I think that by 
the end of the season we got a lot 
better. We played some of our best 
matches at the end of the season.” 

“We had a lot to teach this 
season because we had a lot of 
freshmen and only nine return- 
ing players. By the end of the 
season, we were pretty good. That 
was the fun part; to see everyone 
come together and play really 
well,” Strauss said. 

Matches that went to five sets 
were a struggle for the team 
throughout the season, going 5-6 
in five set matches throughout the 
year. Those six accounted for half 
of their entire losses on the year. 

Junior setter Sarah McCarthy 
said, “I think we need to work 
harder in the off season and try to 
be in better shape so that we will 


not fall at the end, and we can be 
the team that pushes through.” 

“I think we can always be 
in better shape. You can never 
be in too good of shape. I think 


- that with how many five game 


matches we played, it was very 
taxing by the end of the season. 
We didn’t have that pop that we 
needed at the end to get us past 





RACHEL MURPHY / JUNIATIAN 
Senior Kelsey Fuller serves for Juniata in one of her last home matches. Ju- 
niata fell to Emory University in the second round of the NCAA tournmanent. 


those better teams,” junior middle 
blocker Courtney Lydick said. 
Sophomore libero _Brit- 
tani Young said, “As the sea- 
son went on, I think that we 
were better at winning the 5 gam- 
ers. At California, we won two out 
of three. I think our experience will 
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champion,” said McKenzie. “It’s 
a natural extension of that thought 
that we now can host national 
championship events.” 

“I would say that what makes 
Juniata a good place to host this 
is we have the experience host- 
ing NCAA championships in the 
past” said Moore. “We know how 
to put on a quality product, so I 
believe our experience is what 
makes us a desirable place to 


host a championship type event 
because we’re fortunate to have 
people in place who know how 
to do this and know how to do 
this well.” 

When. selecting a host loca- 
tion, the NCAA also must-take 
into account state laws. Most re- 
cently, the NCAA has come into 
conflict with the state of New 
Jersey because legislation was 
proposed . that would legalize 
sports gambling. 

“Legalized sports wagering is 
not something the NCAA sup- 
ports. The NCAA strives not to 
hold their championships in states 
that have legalized sports betting,” 
said McKenzie. “A natural exten- 
sion of that desire not to have your 
athletes bet is to not hold your 
championship events in states that 
make that legal.” 

In order to send a message to 
New Jersey, the NCAA relocated 
six scheduled NCAA champion- 
ships for the 2012-2013 season. 
This includes moving the division. 
I men’s volleyball champion- 
ships from Stevens Institute of 
Technology to the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology (MIT). 

“T think they’re trying to get 
the state of New Jersey to realize 
okay, maybe it’s not worth hav- 
ing this law or giving our citizens 
the ability to do this if we’re go- 
ing to lose this kind of exposure,” 
said McKenzie. 

To make the most of the expo- 
sure associated with hosting an 
NCAA event, McKenzie believes 
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Freshmen to watch 
Rookies to make immediate impact 


By Curis BEALL 





Legends such as_ Steve 
Young and Brett Favre never 
played as rookies. They sat be- 
hind guys that were believed 
to be better than them until it 
was their time to shine. How- 
ever, guys like LeBron James, 
Cam Newton, and Adrian Peter- 
son made it look easy to step in 
their first year and be productive. 
It is not very likely to go any- 
where, whether it is college or 
the pros, and have a significant 
impact as a rookie. The odds are 
not in favor of these rookies to 
make an impact to the new level of 
competition. Usually their time as 
rookies is used to adjust to the new 
speed and level of competition of 
collegiate athletics. These are the 
student athletes at Juniata that defy 
those odds. 

Cody Cooper 

Cody Cooper is a freshman 
forward on the men’s basketball 
team. Cooper hails from State 
College where he attended State 
College Area High School. He 
was named one of the captains his 
senior year at State College and 
was a significant member on two 
District 6 Championship Teams. 
During his senior year, he was 
selected to the Altoona Mirror 
All-Star Team. Cooper currently 
leads the freshman on the team in 
minutes per game. 

Ryan Shelton 

Ryan Shelton is from Bald- 
winsville, NY and attended C.W. 


Baker High School. He currently 
is a setter for the men’s vol- 
leyball team. In high school, he 
received scholar athlete recogni- 
tion all four years of high school 
as a member of the men’s volley- 
ball team. Shelton earned a varsity 
letter his freshman, sophomore, 
junior and senior years. At his 
school, he holds the single season 
assist record, single match assist 
record, career assist record, and 
career assist per game record. 
He also holds the single season 
ace record. In 2009, Shelton’s 
team won the Section II title and 
finished fourth in the state of New 
York. In 2010, he was named to 
the CNYCL Honorable Men- 
tion and First Team All-Section 
I. In his senior season, Shelton 
was again named to First Team 
All Section II, as well as CNYCL 
First Team All-League.  Shel- 
ton also led the region in assists 
his senior year. He was named 
captain of his high school team 
during his junior and senior years. 
He also participated for a nation- 
ally ranked club team, the Pace 
Bootlegger, based out of Roches- 
ter, that finished 5th in the country 
at the 2012 Junior National Cham- 
pionships that were held in Dallas, 
TX this past summer. Shelton was 
co-captain of the club team with 
UCLA standout freshman, Steve 
O’Dell. 

Natalie Hager 

Natalie Hager is a forward for 
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By Dimitri Ross 


The Juniata football team made 
a huge stride this year finishing 
with a 3-7 record. They plan to 
take that progress and do bigger 
and better things next season. 

This football season was a 
change of pace for the program. 
The team’s 3-7 record was the 
best in some time. They also came 
within one touchdown of victory 
on two other occasions. The suc- 
cess has created a different energy 
about JC football around campus. 

“This season was different from 
any other year here for me. From 
day one it was a different feeling 
in the locker room which gave us 
some confidence. We knew we had 
a shot to do some things this year 
and that translated into a better per- 


Men’s basketball davis the season off with a hot hand 
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formance on the field,” said senior 
Julian Valdiserri. 

“We all knew that we were ca- 
pable of doing some good things 
coming into this year. It was just 
a matter of us remembering that 
throughout the year. I think we did 
a good job of playing confident 
which helped us pick up some 
wins. Hopefully we can expand 
on that next year,” said sophomore 
Isaiah Shutter. 

The team should be able to do 
just that. They have a lot of ex- 
perienced players coming back 
who are prepared to prove a point 
next season. 

“We are fired up for next season. 
We believe we can compete with 
anyone and we can’t wait to get 
back out on the field,” said junior 
Kevin Gorman. - 
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“With all the returners we have 
next year could be special. It al- 
ways helps to have a big group of 
guys coming back. Then the ma- 
jority of the team is familiar with 
the system and it helps the fresh- 
men adapt as well,” said sopho- 
more Derek Schultz. 

While they have experienced 
players coming back they are los- 
ing a few as well. It always hurts to 
lose seniors, especially this class. 
The class produced some great 
football players as well as great 
people. Each senior has left their 
mark on the program. 

“T will forever miss Juniata foot- 
ball. I had some of the best times 
of my life with my teammates. The 
relationships that I have built mean 
a lot to me. I will continue to fol- 
low the program even though I’m 
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Improved 2012 campaign gets JCFB back on the horse 


After best record since 2003 a revitalized team looks to continue momentum into off-season 


leaving. I will always be an eagle,” 
Valdiserri said. 

“Our seniors will definitely be 
missed. Those guys really cared 
about the program and we want 
to keep improving on what they 
helped us establish,” said Schultz. 

The team’s consensus seems to 
be that the biggest change from 
prior season to this-one was at- 
titude. The team believed in each 
other and knew they put in the 
work to be a better team. 

“Everyone came in this’ pre- 
season ready to work. From day 
one the standard was set that ev- 
eryone was going to work hard. 
We were all sick of losing and 
were not going to stand for it any 
more,” said Slutter. 

“Nobody works as hard as us. It 
gives us a sense of confidence out 


there knowing that we deserve to 
win just as much as anyone else 
because of the work we put in,” 
said Gorman. 

Following this season the team 
has set some goals for themselves. 
The main one for them is to simply 
continue to get better. 

“Our focus is to just control 
the things we can control. We 
can only control the attitude we 
have and how hard we work. If 
we have those things in order the 
rest of it will take care of itself,” 
said Schultz. 

“We just need to keep getting 


"better. At the end of the day we 


won more games this season, but 
we want more than that. We want 
to keep building the program so 
that Juniata is seen as a contender 
for years to come,” said Gorman. 


Contribution from a multitude of players and strong defense leads to early success 


By T.J. WATKINS 


With high flying action the 
men’s basketball team soars to a 
record of 5-1. The eagles were 
undefeated before falling to Mora- 
vian on Dec. 1. Many things have 
contributed to the men’s basketball 
team’s early success. They have 
their own sets of strengths and lists 
of things to improve upon to be- 
come even better. 

Junior guard Jeremy Hays at- 
tributed the success to the qual- 
ity play of its team members, 
“We-have-7. guys who have giv- 
en us really good minutes. We 
have a lot of guys off the bench 
who can come in and also give 
productive minutes.” 

Senior guard Alex Raymond be- 
lieved the team’s early success was 
due to their balanced playing style. 
He said, “Our early success is due 
to our balance and tact. Any player 





on our team at any time can go off Senior Alex Raymond dribbles the ball around a Kean defender while juniors Kevin Stapleton and Brian Scholly keep 
the Kean defense at bay. The Eagles defeated Kean 53-49 as Scholly led the way with 17 points and 5 boards. 


on any given night. The more bal- 
anced we are the more successful 
we can be.” 

Head coach, Greg Curley, was 
of a similar opinion to both of his 
players, “We’ve returned a veteran 
group of players, that have played 
a lot of minutes. They understand 
what it takes to win and have a 
really good grasp of our concepts 
and what we’re trying to do.” 

Curley also talked about the 
team’s strong attitude and work 


ethic, “I think we have a group of 
guys that knows how to compete, 
that wants to work hard and wants 
to be good. J believe our early suc- 
cess is 9 product of that ambition, 
effort and attitude.” 

The men’s team has also found 
success with its younger members 
both on the game floor and in the 
practice gym. 

“In practice the freshman are 


really competitive against us and 
give us some good looks against 
what we’re going to see for our 
next game,” said Hays. 

Curley also thought the im- 
pact of the younger players was 
crucial for the teams continued 
success. “If we want to keep suc- 
ceeding that’s where we have to 
improve. The next layer of guys 
has got to step up, mature a little 


bit and understand the approach 
and preparation.” 

The men’s strength lies on the 
defensive side of the court. Hays 
said, “To keep winning our offense 
has to keep making shots, but our 
defense is the main thing. If we 
can defend and keep the other team 
from scoring then we have a better 
chance of winning than just trying 
to run the score up.” 


Raymond said, “Our defense re- 
ally sets the tone for us. We dictate 
the game defensively. Our offense 
comes to us. So we feel as long 
as we’re playing our defense and 
stopping the other team we have a 
good chance to win.” 

The team’s ultimate goal is 
a Landmark Conference Title. 
More than that they want to play 
and be the best team that they can 
possibly be. 

Raymond said, “Our first goal 
is to win the Landmark cham- 
pionship. It hasn’t been done in 


_ school history so we'd like to get _ 
that first one, and then from there 


go.as far as we can in the NCAA 
tournament as we can. Really we 
just want to be the best team that 
we can be.” 

Curley said, “Our goal is the 
same as always. We want to win 
a landmark championship. Our 
bottom line goal every year is that 
we walk away from the last game 
knowing we did everything we 
possibly could, and got the most 
out of our abilities and opportuni- 
ties. We’re at the point here where 
we’re ready to cut a net down and 
take the next step.” 

With an impressive start to the 
season the sky is the limit for the 
men’s basketball team. It is going 
to be an interesting year for Juniata 
basketball. Let’s wait and see if the 
team can pull it off and “cut down 
those nets,” 


Looking to improve in five set matches in future as young players mature 


> from VOLLEYBALL page 13 


increase in the next few years be- 
ing in those situations.” 

Strauss felt that the youth of the 
team might have played a role in 
the five set struggles. “It was hard 
this season because they were not 
in the best shape because a lot 
of them were freshmen and that 
is expected.” 

“They do not have that strength 
base yet, but coming this spring, 
they will have that strength base so 
we can push them a little harder. 
I think that will help with the five 
game matches and plain endur- 
ance,”’ Strauss said. 

The team as a whole under- 
estimated their strength this 
season coming into the NCAA 
Tournament, leading to their loss 
to Emory. 


“I do not think that there was a 
team out there this, year that was 
better than we were. Juniata was 
Juniata’s biggest enemy. We shot 
ourselves in the foot many times. 
We did not take the opportunities 
that we should have,” Young said. 

Lydick said, “I think that 
we could have had more con- 
fidence in ourselves. I think 
that when we were down by a 
couple points we would lose 
confidence. I think that |believ- 
ing in ourselves and believing 
in our teammates would have 
really helped.” 

“T think other teams had more 
confidence and belief in them- 
selves. We have all the athletic tal- 
ent that we need. We need to be- 
lieve that we are as good as we are. 
Sometimes we doubt ourselves,” 
Lydick said. 


Strauss felt that the team as a 
whole improved throughout the 
season and overcame many weak- 
nesses, “Our blocking got a lot 
better this season, especially com- 
pared to last year. This is partly be- 
cause we are more physical at the 
net, We had some bigger block- 
ers who were able to handle the 
bigger hitters.” 

“T think that Brittani Young, our 
libero, got a lot better throughout 
the season. She really picked up 
her game and by the last month 
of the season she was very good,” 
Strauss said. 

“Our opposite, a sophomore 
Amelia Kepler, is a totally differ- 
ent player this year. It was fun to 
see. She is more confident and she 
took control of a lot of games, and 
that’s what we needed her to do,” 
Strauss said. 


As a whole, the team is very 
proud of their accomplishments. 
The players and coaches are excit- 
ed to learn from their mistakes and 
weaknesses this season to improve 
before next season. : 

McCarthy said, “I think that 
without Kelsey Fuller, people 
will start to step up because there 
is such a big role to fill. People 
are going to want to be like her 
and try to step up and get the job 
done, which is what Kelsey did 
really well.” 

“I think as one of the seniors 
coming up, the four of us as a 
group will lead the team. Kelsey 
will be a big loss because she is 
a great player but I think that we 
have younger players that will 
step up and try to fill her shoes,” 
Lydick said. 

McCarthy said, “I think that we 


were proud of how we played, 
especially given the circum- 
stances of everyone being hurt. 
I think we were proud that we 
still came out and fought instead 
of lying over.” 

Strauss said, “I think they know 
how much work we have to do. 
If they want to get to that next 
level and win the championship 
that. they want, there are many 
little things that we need to do on 
the way.” 

“Next year, it will be a lot 
different and I am pumped 
for that. I think that we were up- 
set with the outcome, but we laid 
everything out on the floor. We 
laid our hearts out on the floor, 
and I think this made us proud of 
ourselves. I think that we are go- 
ing to be a powerhouse next year,” 
Young said. 
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By T.J. Watkins 





Three pointers and lay-ups are 
the currency of the women’s bas- 
ketball team and they are definitely 
cashing in. The Eagles started out 
the season in a spectacular fash- 
ion. The team started the year on 
a 4-0 run before falling to Mora- 
vian on Dec. | for their first loss of 
the season. 

Head coach Danny ‘Young- 
Uhrich believes the woman’s early 
success comes from an athletic 
group that knows the game. She 
said, “We’re athletic, there is a lot 
of talent on our team. We have a 
core group that can get things 
done. The girls know how to play 
the game.” 

Senior guard Natalie Glinsky 
believed that the team’s early suc- 
cess was due to the return of expe- 
rienced players as well as the rise 
of new players. 

Glinsky said, “Experience has 
contributed to our early success. 
We know how to win ball games. 
We always run the floor well. 
We have experience and talented 
young players.” 

For the women’s team athleti- 
cism and shooting ability are a key 
part of their play style. “The girls 
can put the ball in the hole. They 
can definitely score.” Young- 
Uhrich said. 

“Shooting is one of our strong 


points we have excellent three. 


point shooters,” Glinsky said. 
Even though their offense is very 
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the women’s basketball team on 
campus. She was a significant 
part of her team in high school. 
She comes from Franklin, PA 
where she attended Franklin Area 
High School. 

She earned several awards while 
in high school.During freshman 
and sophomore year she earned a 
place on the All-Region team and 
was a part of the Elks Tip- Off Tour- 
nament All-Tournament Team. Her 
junior year she was named to sec- 
ond team All-State, the All-Region 
team, the McDowell Christmas 
All-Tournament team, and the Me- 
nassion All-Tournament team. Her 
senior year she pulled in second 
team All-State honors, named to 
the District Ten team and was re- 
gion player of the year. 

She was also named to the 
McDowell Christmas touma- 
ment MVP, and the Elks Tip-Off 
Tournament MVP. In her career 
at Franklin, she was a 1,000 point 
scorer. She was also a pivotal part 
in her team earning the District 10 
championship. 

Eric Ragussa 

Eric Ragussa is currently a 
guard on the men’s basketball 
team. He comes from Collegeville, 
PA and attended Perkiomen Val- 
ley High School. During his time 
at Perkiomen Valley, Ragussa was 
named to the All-League team dur- 
ing his junior and senior seasons. 
Ragussa also earned the honor 
of being named the team MVP 
for his sophomore and _ senior 
season. He currently has an as- 
sist and a rebound for the Eagles 
basketball team. 

Maria Photiades 

Maria Photiades is a guard for 
the women’s basketball team. Pho- 
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Women’s basketball picks up right where they left off 


Strong start leads to hopes of bringing fe landmark iaiaigecsin in 2013 
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Junior Katie McDonald (upper-left), sophomore guard Kelsey Livoti (middle) and sophomore Alix Sellers (right) work on their jump shots in the practice gym. 


good there are still a few kinks the 
girls are trying to work out before 
they can fully reach their potential. 

“We are struggling with our 
offensive concept because we 
are such good shooters some- 
times we stand around instead 
of working the ball around, but 
we are very offensive minded,” 
Young-Uhrich said. 


tiades hails from Abbotttstown, PA 
and went to Delone Catholic High 
School. In high school she earned 
the honors of being named to the 
Gettysburg All-Area Basketball 
team for junior and senior seasons. 
She was also named to the All- 
Tournament team for the Jim Ellis 
Shootout Tournament in Altoona 
her sophomore, junior and senior 
year. Not only did she pull in those 
awards, but she was also named to 
the Patriot News PIAA District 3 
All-Tournament team her junior 
year. She was also a vital mem- 
ber of her team when they were 
the District 3 runner up her senior 
year. Photiades currently leads 
freshman in minutes, points per 
game, is second on the team in 
three point percentage and is third 
on the team in assists per game. 

Christine Whiteman 

Christine Whiteman is a free 
and a fly stroke swimmer on the 
women’s swimming team on 
campus. Whiteman is from Del- 
mont, PA and went to Franklin 
Regional High School. She was 
a very crucial part in helping her 
team winning their section all four 
years that she was on the team. She 
also had the honor of being named 
captain her senior year. 

Chad Albert 

Chad Albert is a middle blocker 
for the men’s volleyball team. He 
comes from Cranberry Town- 
ship, PA and went to Seneca Val- 
ley High School. While at Seneca 
Valley, Albert played. a key role 
into success that his team had. 
His team placed first and sec- 
ond in all tournaments that they 
competed in his senior year, they 
were section winners for his ju- 
nior and senior year, advanced to 
the first round of the state tourna- 


Finding a scheme that fits their 
personal is one key thing they 
are trying to improve on. Young- 
Uhrich said, “What’s holding us 
back right now is finding our way 
and figuring some things out. We 
have an unorthodox system. Nor- 
mally teams have balance in the 
front court and back court, but we 
only have 3 post players. It’s figur- 


Winter sports bring fresh faces, new talent 


ment his junior and senior sea- 
sons, and were semifinalists for 
the WPIAL title during his senior 
year. 

During his senior year, Al- 
bert helped his team to be 
ranked in the top ten teams in the 
state and top 50 in the nation. Al- 
bert also earned All-WPIAL his 
junior and senior years, first team 
All-Section his junior and senior 
years and All-State honors his se- 
nior year. He also was named to 
the All-PIAA Fab 40 team his ju- 
nior and senior years. 

Emily Nye 

Emily Nye is a free and back 
stroke swimmer on the women’s 
swimming team. She is from Ship- 
pensburg, PA and went to Ship- 
pensburg High School. Nye is 
already making an immediate con- 
tribution to the swim team. Nye 
earned the Landmark Player of the 
Week honors during the first week 
of competition. She had a huge 
part in helping the team to top Di- 
vision II Mansfield University. 

Paige Dennison 

Paige Dennison is currently a 
member of the women’s basket- 
ball team. She also plays guard 
for the team. Dennison is from 
East Berlin, PA where she at- 
tended Bermudian Springs High 
School. She eamed first team Get- 
tysburg All-Area team honors. 
While she was in high school, 
she eclipsed the 1,000 point mark 
and averaged 14 points per game. 
She was also a member for the 
YAIAA all-star game along with 
now teammates Photiades and 
Karli McFatridge. She has. played 
in five games for the Eagles total- 
ing 56 minutes. She has pulled in 
six rebounds and has dished out 
two assists. 





ing out how to put people in, figure 
out rotations, and knowing roles.” 
The women would like to bring 
a Landmark Conference Title to 
Juniata after falling just short after 
an amazing 2011-2012 season. 
Glinsky said, “Last year we were 
undefeated in the conference, but 
we still need to get that conference 
championship. That’s definitely a 
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it is important to attend the 2013 
championship at MIT. 

“We can pick the things that 
they did well and incorporate 
them into our plan, and note 
some of the things that they don’t 
do well and make sure we don’t 
repeat those mistakes,” said McK- 
enzie. “They award the bids this 
far out to give the host the most 
opportunity to learn the most 
about the event so when they 
do host it, they know what 
they’re doing.” 

While Juniata has hosted 
championships before, this is 
the first time they will host an 
NCAA sponsored men’s volley- 
ball championship. Before the 
first NCAA division II men’s 
volleyball championships _ be- 
gan in 2012, teams competed for 
one of three spots in the Molten 
men’s volleyball championships, 
with the host team earning a 
spot automatically. 

“The way that this champion- 
ship is different from the Molten 
championships if you host it, you 
had to cover the cost, so you were 
given a spot in the final four,” said 
Moore. “There is no guaranteed 
place for our team in the NCAA 
championship, so we will have 
to earn it.” 

While 2014 offers some- 
thing to look forward to in the 
following year, the team will 
have to remain focused on their 
current season, rather than 
the future. 

“You want to be sure you’re 
there. It would be like having a 
party at your house that you didn’t 
attend,” said Moore. “ 

“T think we have to stay fo- 
cused. Winning a National cham- 


Staying focused on 2013 


goal for this year. Also we'd like 
to go further in the NCAA tourna- 
ment than we did last year.” 

Starting off with a bang the 
women’s basketball team looks 
poised for another impressive and 
entertaining season. Watch for the 
eagles to continue their success 
and make a push for the confer- 
ence championship. 





pionship is a long term goal, and 
we have plenty of short term goals 
we have yet to accomplish,” said 
junior libero Ben Krouse. 

“First we have to get through 
this season, make sure everyone 
is healthy coming back, using 
this year as a tune up year for our 
freshmen,” said Bortak. 

Moore hopes hosting the NCAA 
championships will not only im- 
pact the team’s focus and work 
ethic, but also have a positive im- 
pact on recruiting. 

“It’s a great sell, come here as 


66 


It’s my senior year. Any 
athlete would wish for a 
home NCAA tournament 

their senior year. 


99 


- Paul Ejups ‘14 


a freshman, we’re hosting the 
NCAA championship as a fresh- 
man. I hope the impact this year 
will be with recruiting, I hope the 
impact next year will be that we 
brought in a strong recruiting class 
to add to the experience that we 
have currently on the roster and it 
will serve as a motivator.” 

With a new, strong recruit- 
ing class and a more experienced 
upper class, Moore hopes the 
team will have the tools it needs 
to succeed in earning a spot 
in the NCAA tournament. 

“I think that’s something I 
look forward to, to provide that 
kind of experience to the guys 
on the team,” said Moore. “It 
would be a great atmosphere here, 
for the fans to come out and sup- 


port the program.” 
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We all love JC, but it’s 
hard to deny that we all get 
excited to go home during 
breaks, especially since we 
see statuses like “ I HATE 
ALL OF YOU, GOING 
HOME, NEVER COM- 
ING BACK” pass along our 
news feed. The question is 
though why do we all love 
home so much, even after al- 
most all of us were dying to 
get to college by the end of 
Senior Year (I think I started 
getting my bout of Seniori- 
tis around 4th grade, I mean 
after long division the rest is 
just filler). Here are the 15 I 


came up with. 

The y thing is by the 
time your aunt has pinched 
your cheeks for the third 
time, and your parents tell 
you to pick your clothes 
off the floor you remember 
why you wanted to leave in 
the first place. This moment 
came to me in the form of 
my aunt asking me when I 
was ready to get married, 
and how she knew a nice girl 
back in India who’s family 
owned two mango trees that 
would be just perfect for me. 
You know, because any good 
marriage needs its fair share 
of mango consumption. All I 
can say is, is that it is good to 
be back, and since this is the 
last edition before then end 
of fall semester I wish you 
all happy Holidays, and I ask 
you all to return the favor by 
praying that I come back in 
the spring without a change 
in marital status. Seriously 
though, pray. 


Holiday Cookie Horoscopes: 


Foreseen by local prophet Miya Williams 





Chocolate Chip: Your favorite holi- 
day cookie is chocolate chip. You 


love the texture. Even more, you love 
how there is just the right amount of 
cookie and chocolate; not too much 
and not too little. You will have a 


balanced break this holiday season. 





Sugar: Sugar cookies have always 
been your favorite. You love the shapes 
and yummy frosting on top. Everyone 





are too for liking such a boring cookie. 
Fed up, youll make them eat their 


words with some raunchy cookies. A > & 
not-so-cookie-cutter experience is in 
your future. 


says that they're plain, and that you s P 


Gingerbread: You love gingerbread 
men. It’s something about the flavor, 
color, or the fact that you secretly love 
eating tiny cookie people that makes 
you scarf them down. This holiday sea- 
son, you'll definitely have your fill and 
more! A fiery redhead is in your future. 
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Reasons Why Being 


Home Is So Great 
By: Kunal Atit 


The food isn’t made by kidnapped Chem majors (Sodexo I’m on 
to you). 

Saturday night has nothing to do with East. 

Your room doesn’t smell like a lab facility ... that deals with 
nuclear waste. 7 

No Baker. 

No sexiling ... just knock on your parents door before walking in. 
Your clothes are actually cleaner after you do laundry. 

Did I mention no Baker? 

The kid down the hallway isn’t blasting 2 Chainz (if you like 2 
Chainz, Juniata should rescind your acceptance). 

The showers don’t seem like they were transplanted from the 
local prison. 

There are no surprises when you walk into a bathroom stall (Does 
not apply to those with younger siblings). 

Walmart isn’t the biggest tourist attraction. 

Studying ... Jokes, if you took books home chances are they didn’t 
come out of your backpack. 

Sleep, I was forgetting what that was like. 

Some time away from your roommate, who you’re pretty sure eats 
little children at night. 


Nothing is being regurgitated. 





~ BARD on 4 Toe simey- By Mor Exrcoop 
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Meet the new president: Juniata welcomes Dr. James Troha 


Troha emphasizes greater transparency, global engagement, BRUSHING excellence 


By DyLaNn STROMAN 


On Nov. 20, 2012, Juniata Col- 
lege officially named Dr. James 
Troha its 12th president. Troha, 
the current vice president for 
institutional advancement and 
university relations at Heidelberg 
University, ultimately excelled be- 
yond the vast pool of qualified ap- 
plicants after a thorough 14 month 
search process. 

“We are very. excited and 
humbled to be a part of the com- 
munity, and we feel so embraced 
because we are outsiders. I’m not a 
graduate [of Juniata], but people 
have welcomed us with open 
arms,” said Troha. 

Despite the fact that Troha 
has only been to campus twice, 
it is clear that he has done. his 
homework. His overall attitude 
reflects Juniata’s ideals harmo- 
niously. When describing his 
game plan for Juniata’s future, 
Troha stressed the importance of 
administrative transparency, glob- 
al engagement, strong academic 
programs and ample incorporation 





Incoming president Troha and Trustee Robert McDowell meet Owen Wetzel, son of Assistant Professor of Com- 
munications Sarah Worley, at a meet-and-greet in Sill Boardroom. Troha, his wife and children were present. 


of technology. 
“As an administrator, I believe 


of the campus community. Any- the table for dialogue and informa- 
thing I can do to communicate tion sharing, the better. You can’t 


sions or having conversations in a 
vacuum,” said Troha. “Transpar- 
ency will be key. The other thing 
is study abroad and the importance 
of being engaged globally.” 

Troha also stressed the impor- 
tance of improving Juniata’s aca- 
demic programs. “We have got to 
take a really hard look at our aca- 
demic programs, making sure that 
we’re relevant and making sure 
that what we are offering meets the 
demands that are out there for stu- 
dents,” said Troha. 

When discussing technology, 
Troha mentioned the importance 
of incorporating technology both 
inside and outside’ of the class- 
room. “How we incorporate tech- 
nology is going to be a challenge. 
It is something that I am very in- 
terested in finding more about how 
we do that here. Students demand 
it,” said Troha. 

Before making headway on 
these ambitious tasks, Troha 
emphasized that his foremost 
objective will involve properly 
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that our work should be the work and/or share that brings people to do that if you are making deci- see TROHA page 3 





Get your liquor quicker 
Gov. Corbett pushes privatization 


By SAM WILLIAMS 


On Jan. 30, Governor Tom Cor- 
bett unveiled his plan to privatize 
the liquor industry in Pennsylva- 
nia, which would make alcohol 
sales legal and available at many 
new locations across the state. 

This new legislation would 
allow the sale of alcoholic 
beverages such as wine and beer 
in private wholesaler stores in 
Pennsylvania. This means that lo- 
cal Wal-Mart, Weis and Sheetz 
locations may soon be stocking 
their shelves with alcohol. 

Pennsylvania is one of only 
two states without a privatized 
liquor industry. Three previous 
governors have attempted to priva- 
tize the industry, but none have 
been successful. 

Students have mixed opinions 
on the new measure. 

“T think it would be good for the 
state to move away from owning 
the liquor and alcohol (industry) 
in general because they wouldn’t 
have to pay the employees,” said 
junior Paige Williams. “They 
wouldn’t be absorbing the costs of 
the industry.” 

“T think that we should keep it 
the way it is because greater access 
to alcohol would not profit our 
state as a whole,” said sophomore 
Shelby Miller. 

While the average con- 
sumer may benefit, existing 
distributors and spirits stores 
are not in support of the change. 
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Should the law pass, stand- 
ing state-owned liquor stores 
will be closed indefinitely. Beer 
distributors would now have the 
convenience of selling six-packs 
and other liquor, but will have to 


compete with gas stations and gro- © 


cery stores. 

Jim Giacobello is the owner 
of J.S. Giacobello, Inc., a beer 
distributor in Mount Union, PA. 
“It’s going to kill the small 
distributors. Only the big 
distributors can afford to sell li- 
quor,” said Giacobello. 

Some students empathize 
with the businesses and employ- 
ees. “There’s a lot of cons that 
come with this plan,” said junior 
Melissa Janeda. “As of right 
now, I think it would be better to 
leave it alone until another 
plan is drafted that wouldn’t be 
so disruptive.” 

Betsy Whitsel is the owner of 
the Cassville Country Store. “I 
don’t know why the state would 
want to give up control unless it’s 
going to generate higher revenue,” 
said Whitsel, “I can’t understand 
how the loss of those employee 
positions will generate more rev- 
enue with less workers.” 

“What’s going to happen to 
all the state liquor employees? 
[The state] is currently making 
money,” said Giacobello. 

“Tf I needed to sell it to keep 
my customer base, I would. If one 


> see LIQUOR page 3 
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Chinese Spring Festival Dinner 


beserehuciggion 
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Top left: Wang Hengying, Zhuang Ke and Zhu Xian are well dressed up in traditional Chinese Chi-pao dresses 
at the Chinese Spring Festival Dinner in Baker Refectory on Saturday, Feb. 9. Top right: Emil Nagengast and 
Kati Csoman are posing with the panda. Middle left: Katelyn Hilands, Aaron Womer, Samantha Buck, Janine 
Espiritu, Diane Nguyen and Virginia Robbins are enjoying their time during Chinese Dinner. Bottom left: An- 
gela Myers, Hannah Hostak, Diane Nguyen, Xiao Bai Long, Liz Twigg and other students are singing Chinese 
songs. Bottom right: Schuyler Beauvais-Nikl is getting a prize from a raffle. 
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By Matt E.ias 


Juniata’s academic scene is 
being updated by new technolo- 
gies in the hope of providing stu- 
dents with access to a multitude 
of information ‘and increasing 
interactions between students 
and professors. 

These changes include the addi- 
tion of Mac computers and the im- 
plementation of school-sponsored 
iPads in coordination with classes, 
which are making old college 
traditions like printed syllabi 
mere relics of the past. 

However, the movement to 
increase technology on campus 
has not been without its challenges. 

“Initially we had all PCs in 
the library, but when Microsoft 
came out with a new licensing 
scheme we decided to purchase 
new Mac computers to forgo 
the costs of purchasing the new 
Microsoft license,” said David 
Fusco, associate vice president 
of finance and operations. “The 
real challenge was connecting 
these machines to the Internet and 
connecting the machines to 
AppServer, which allows for a 
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Apple vs. Appserver: students lament loss of MS Word 


Recent changes to computers, access to printers spark mixed reactions to new technologies 
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Joe! Pheasant, director of the technology solutions center and John Mumford, library director utilize the Macmini 
computers in the library. The basement computer lab, which houses the Writing Center, has also been upgraded. 


variety of programs to run on 
one machine.” © 
In addition to the Mac comput- 


ers installed in the library, sound 
systems throughout campus 
have been replaced. Further- 


more, a new Mac lab has been 
installed in BAC to facili- 
tate the Digital Art and Digital 


Photography classes. 
“The Mac lab located in BAC 


is a vital tool for me person- 


ally,” said sophomore Catherine 
Scholl. “I am currently enrolled 
in Digital Art and these ‘state 
of the art computers allow me 
to work on the same interface 
that many professionals do. The 
benefits of these new technologies 
are unquestionable.” 

Juniata has recently begun 
to provide students with iPads 
to facilitate leaning in 
specific classes. 

“Last year we bought eighty 
iPads and encouraged faculty 
members to apply to use these 
iPads in their classrooms,” 
said Fusco. “We plan on gaug- 
ing how successful infusing iPads 
into class is through this test run.” 

One class, Nonverbal Commu- 


* nication, uses these iPads to assist 


research and projects. 

“T am enrolled in the Nonver- 
bal Communications class and the 
benefits of the iPad are immense,” 
said junior Courtney Lydick. “I’ve 
already used the iPad to assist me 


> see TECHNOLOGY page 5 


Do-Tel project offers opportunites to discuss faith, fellowship 
Campus ministry group promotes thoughtful and engaged living through Christian vides 


By SPENCER VANHOOSE 


The Doing Thoughtful and 
Engaged Living Project, bet- 
ter known as the Do-Tel Proj- 
ect, is a small group of students 
who look at the intersection of the 
Christian faith and the world that 
we live in. 

“We examine all things in 
the world and if it is the way 
God intended it to be,”. says 
Lisa Hershey, a staff member of 
Campus Ministries. The group 
discusses topics that are not 
typically mentioned in a 
church environment. 

“There is nothing we won’t dis- 
cuss,” says Lindsay Monihen, who 
co-leads the group with Hershey, 
Even though they come from a 
Christian perspective, the group. is 
welcoming and friendly to those 
who are not of the Christian faith. 

Hershey says they focus on 
what students’ faith has to do with 
their POEs. 

“God does care about it and 
cares that we are doing these 
things,” said Monihen. “The group 
gives students tools to integrate 
their faith into life, and it provides 
a great challenge that is worth 
making those connections.” 

There is a misconception that 
this group focuses on counsel- 
ing. Monihen said they had 
one session on the practice of 
counseling that was led by Rev- 
erend Witkovsky. Most of their 
talks involve current events, 
controversial topics and discus- 
sions about POEs. 

These topics are “stand alone,” 
which means that every night 
a different topic is generated. 
This gives free-range for stu- 
dents to attend so that if they 
skip a meeting, they will not 
be behind. 

Junior Ariel Cooper, one of the 
student leaders for Do-Tel, helps 
Hershey and Monihen generate 
topics for discussion. 

“Every week we pick out a 
cultural short, which relates to 


something popular or a news 
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Campus Ministry Affiliate Lisa Hershey, Junior Ariel Cooper, Campus Ministry Affiliate Lindsay Monihen, and 
junior Hannah Peck are pictured at the local soup kitchen lending a helping hand. 


event that is going on,” said Coo- 
per. “Personally, I enjoyed our 
conversation on counseling be- 
cause I want to be an art therapist.” 


Hershey and Monihen feel 
that this is a group where stu- 
dents who think they do not quite 
fit in at Juniata can feel comfort- 
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able and at ease. The discussions 

welcome students’ thoughts and 

opinions without judgment. 
“Mostly the same students 


Live in Concert 


Nick Miller 


come, and it’s a nice little group 
and a nice atmosphere and very 
welcoming,” said Cooper. 

The group begins each meeting 
with a home-cooked meal. 

“The structure of the meal is 
community building and creates 
a different environment,” said 
Monihen. This differs from the 
atmosphere of a _ classroom 
and leads to a more open, 
intimate conversation. 

“The consistency [of the group] 
is always growing,” said Her- 
shey. When the project first start- 
ed three years ago, there were 
only four to five members attend- 
ing the meetings. Now, there is 
about an average of eight students 
at a given meeting. 

Although the group has been 
together for three years, there 
is another misconception that 
this group is new. Monihen said 
this is the first semester they 
are advertising in Juniata’s Daily 
News. Normally they would only 
send out information in the Catho- 
lic Campus Ministries (CCM) E- 
Bulletin, which students have to 
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Sat.Feb.23 7:30-10:00em 


Traveler and musician, storyteller and writer, 
farmer and poet, teacher and student, builder and 
‘craftsman, It’s hard to put Nick into a box. 

He does a solo show using a looping pedal to weave 
guitar, bass (using an octave pedal), sitar, mandolin, 
thumb piano, an assortment of djembes, shakers, 
bells, whistles, and so forth into a sonic tapestry that 
brings a smile to your ear and a hearty tap to your 
foot. Nick has been making music for 12 years, and has 
spent some time studying sitar in Varanasi, India. 
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President-elect makes decision to undertake community 


> from TROHA page | 


integrating himself into the 
Juniata community. 
“My biggest goal is understand- 


ing and learning about the com- 
munity so that I can make the right 
decisions. If I try to decide things 
too far in advance, I may not make 
the right choices,” said Troha. 

Tt is no question that Troha has 
had an ample amount of experi- 
ence in collegiate leadership roles 
over the past decades. Among his 
most noteworthy accomplishments 
as a leader at Heidelberg Univer- 
sity is undoubtedly the fundraising 
campaign that he set in motion. 

“That fundraising has been 
directed at trying to drive aca- 
demic excellence at Heidelberg. 
We’ve been able to raise near 
$40,000,000 in the last couple of 
years there, and Heidelberg hasn’t 
seen that kind of fundraising ever,” 
said Troha. “It’s really affected the 
institution in a very positive way.” 

It is beyond question that Tro- 
ha’s fundraising mastery is one of 
the prime reasons he was selected 
over the competition. Senior Rob 
Strauss, the student representative 
for the presidential search commit- 
tee, agreed that Troha’s ability to 
fundraise is crucial. 

“Since we have all of the physi- 
cal plans and buildings that Dr. 
Kepple did, now the next step is to 
increase the endowment. Fundrais- 
ing is the primary objective, and 
we felt that Dr. Troha was the best 
at that. It’s one of his best assets,” 
said Strauss. 

While Troha’s unrivaled fund- 
raising ability is surely going to be 
a paramount resource for Juniata, 
it is certainly not the only asset in 
his portfolio of experience. Aside 
from his current position, Troha 
also served as dean of students at 
Baker University and Harlaxton 
College, vice president for enroll- 
ment and student affairs and in- 
terim president at Heidelberg Uni- 
versity. Such a diverse background 
in leadership roles contributed 
substantially to Troha’s success in 
the election. 

Outgoing president Dr. Thomas 
R. Kepple, Jr. expressed. admira- 
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Troha introduces himself to Kathleen Jones, chair of the education department. Among his many goals for 
Juniata’s future, Troha stresses the improvement of academic programs. 


tion of Troha’s management style, 
personality and experience. 

“On the experience side he had 
two experiences that are important 
to the future of the college and are 
important presidential responsi- 
bilities, and that is fundraising and 
enrollment, both of which he over- 
saw at Heidelberg. He also had ex- 
perience briefly as a president be- 
cause he was the interim president 
at Heidelberg, so he knows what 
the job is,” said Kepple. 

Juniata was not the only school 
that caught wind of Troha’s ex- 
ceptional résumé. Troha was also 
considering the president position 
at Simpson College. “We preferred 
Juniata because I’m from Ohio 
and Jennifer [his wife] is from 
Pittsburgh, PA. Juniata was our 
clear choice, and so when we had 
the opportunity to come here, we 
jumped at it. It was a no-brainer,” 
said Troha. 

Another presidential candidate, 
Dr. Kent Trachte, was also in the 


running at other colleges while 
interested in Juniata. However, 
Trachte ultimately accepted the 
position of president at Lycoming 
College before Juniata reached 
its decision. Upon Trachte exit- 
ing the race, Juniata expedited 
its presidential selection by about 
two weeks. 

According to Strauss, Trachte’s 
preemptive withdrawal from the 
race “opened our [the search com- 
mittee’s] eyes to the fact that we 
had to make a decision sooner. By 
seeing other schools hiring presi- 
dents, we realized we were a cou- 
ple of weeks, behind, so we expe- 
dited the process to get ours done 
to make sure we got the person that 
we wanted.” 

Like Trachte, Troha also re- 
ceived an offer to be president 
elsewhere before Juniata made its 
final decision. 

“He got an offer at another 
school, but he wanted to wait and 
hear from us because we were-his 


top choice, so all the chips fell. 
Troha told us he had another offer, 
so we had to make this decision 
now. We got everyone together 
and seven hours. later, we made 
our decision. It was last minute,” 
said Strauss. 

When asked whether Trachte’s 
withdrawal from the race made 
a difference in the final deci- 
sion, Strauss said, “It didn’t make 
a difference.” 

Kepple concurred with Strauss 
that Troha led the race notwith- 
standing Trachte’s departure. 
“We got our choice, there’s no 
doubt about that. He was my 
top choice, and he was absolutely 
the top choice of the committee,” 
said Kepple. 

According to Strauss, Troha’s 
“energy and ability to moti- 
vate people toward a cause” is 
what set Troha apart from the 
other candidates. 

“He is a young energy. He is 
very passionate about what he be- 


engagement 
lieves, and we think that him and 
his family both fit in well to the Ju- 
niata community. He’s also a very 
great listener; he wants to know 
everything he can before making 
his decision,” said Strauss. 

As Strauss indicated, one of 
Troha’s qualities that stand out is 
his youthfulness. Troha recently 
turned 44 years old, which is no- 
tably younger than most college 
presidents. However, Troha also 
began his administrative career 
very early. When offered the posi- 
tion as dean of students at Harlax- 
ton College, Troha was only was 
only 26 years old. 

“You gain credibility through 
performance and integrity and the 
character that you show. Age be- 
comes less of a factor when you 
are able to demonstrate the kind 
of person you are and what kind of 
performance that you bring to the 
organization. I think if you deliver 
on those, age is a moot factor,” said 
Troha. “People at Juniata are prob- 
ably wondering, “Does he have the 
experience? Has he seen enough?’ 
and it’s going to be my job to 
show that I am prepared to be 
the president.” 

Kepple argued that Troha’s age 
is unlikely to be an issue. “T think 
young is good. This is a job that re- 
quires lots of travel. There’s stress 
involved, and being a little young- 
er is probably a good thing. I think 
Jim has the confidence to do things 
well,” said Kepple. 

When asked to reflect on what 
might be looming in Juniata’s fu- 
ture, Kepple expressed outward 
confidence that Juniata will contin- 
ue to improve. “Juniata is not go- 
ing to stop getting better. We’re an 
institution that believes that we’re 
going to be better tomorrow, better 
the next day and better the days af- 
ter that because we want to contin- 
ue to work hard at improving what 
we do. That’s the main thing, to 
keep the momentum going that we 
have here, and I’m sure that Jim 
knows that, appreciates it and will 
do that. In order to get better, you 
have to raise money, find friends, 
recruit students and you have to 
have a terrific group of facuity, 
staff and trustees,” said Kepple. 





Pennsylvanians weigh pros and cons of alcohol availability in stores 


> from LIQUOR page I 


store in the area does, they all will 
have to [in order] to keep business 
in their stores,” said Whitsel. 
Proponents of the plan argue 
that the legislation would re- 
sult in millions of state dollars 


being raised for education and 
that it will boost the economy by 
reducing out-of-state purchases 
and creating a more competi- 
tive market. More immediate 
positives of the plan include a 
possible reduction in alcohol 
cost and more convenient access to 


liquor and beer. 

“I think sometimes it can be 
an inconvenience to people who 
want to get alcohol here, so to 
have it available in more plac- 
es seems like it would be a 
good thing,” said sophomore 
Andrew Gill. 


“I believe that making liquor 
available in regular grocery mar- 
kets is a good thing,” said junior 
Ben Sexton, “because price-wise 
alcohol is extremely expensive 
compared to how much it actually 
costs to produce it, and I think the 
price should be lowered a little bit 
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to make that more even.” 

Others believe the difference in 
sales and revenue will be mini- 
mal or even negative. “Nobody is 
going to sell anymore,” said 
Giacobello. “You’re only mak- 
ing it more convenient. All you’re 
doing is spreading out what 
you’re already selling. I can’t 
see where they | will ‘make 
more money.” 

A deeper issue of the 
legislation is its potential effect on 
the availability of alcohol to 
minors. “You are just giving more 
free reign and accessibility,” 
said Whitsel. 

“Tt’s bad enough you have teen- 
agers trying to get booze,” said 
Giacobello. “Now you’ve got it all 
over the. place. We don’t think it’s 
going to pass. I just hope it doesn’t 
go through. I don’t even know why 
the state would want to put up with 
it. It’s going to hurt.” 

Still, students look forward to 
the possibility of such convenient 
access to alcohol. 

“Liquor privatization is good be- 
cause a significantly large portion 
of the population is old enough 
to buy it,” said junior Duncan Re- 
iss. “It should be available wher- 
ever someone wants to buy it.” 
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Juniata Associates engage in leadership opportunities 
Program employs upperclassmen to find eeaav ane jobs in various departments 


By Lauren Liacouras 





Since its inception in 2009, the 
. Juniata Associates program has 
helped students pursue leadership 
positions in various campus de- 
partments, granting them a wide 
range of managerial skills and pre- 
paring them for the workforce. 

John Hille, vice president of 
enroliment and retention, initially 
proposed the idea for the Juniata 
Associates program. It is currently 
run by Gail Ulrich of Human 
Resources and Darwin Kysor of 
Career Services. 

“Generally in the spring, I'll 
ask the program supervisors to 
put a call out to campus see- 
ing who would be interested in a 
JA position,” said Ulrich. “The 
supervisors then send the posi- 
tion description to me, which in- 
cludes job duties and what they 
are looking for in an applicant. If 
I approve the position for funding, 
then they do their own advertising 
and interviewing.” 

Supervisors look for “students 
who have shown a lot of responsi- 
bility in the workforce already and 
who definitely have the initiative 


and time to dedicate to their posi- . 


tion,” said Ulrich. “Offices may 
have a student that started with 
them as a freshman, so by their se- 
nior year, they have a new position 
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Only a few weeks into the semester and already hard at work, senior Cynthia Onorevole, one of the Juniata As- 


sociates, is in front of her desk in the basement of admissions hard at work. 


to cater to their specific interests.” 

There are currently 44 Ju- 
niata Associates that represent 
30 departments. “We started with 
25 students, so the number of ap- 
plicants has been increasing sub- 
stantially since we created the pro- 
gram,” said Ulrich. 

The Juniata Associates program 
has allowed countless students 


to find promising job opportuni- 
ties after graduation.“We had a 
JA that worked with benefits and 
student employment in Human 
Resources and now that student 
works for Human Resources at 
Duquesne University. The pro- 
gram opens up a lot of doors. 
That is the way the program is 
supposed to work. In the future, 


we are looking to establish small 
grants for which students can ap- 


ply so they can attend confer-. 


ences in their areas of interest,” 
said Ulrich.: 

Senior Cynthia Onorevole is the 
Juniata Associate for the telecoun- 
seling department. “I started work- 
ing for the telecounseling depart- 
ment as a junior,” said Onorevole. 





“My boss left and shortly after I 
assumed the position.” 

“My department calls prospec- 
tive students about Juniata. We talk 
to high school juniors and seniors 
to help get our name out there,” 
said Onorevole. “My department 
breaks prospective students into 
groups. For example, one group in- 
cludes those who have never heard 
of Juniata and another includes 
students who have Juniata as their 
number one choice. I also present 
numbers to the board of trustees at 
the end of each year, which reflects 
how many students we impacted 
positively. This is also the most 
difficult part of the job. I did not 
realize how many numbers are be- 
hind the calling.” 

Juniata Associate positions are 
offered primarily to seniors. How- 
ever, there are some exceptions. 
Luke Thompson is the Juniata 
Associate for both the Office of 
Diversity and Inclusion and the Ju- 
niata, Presents series. 

“Freshman year I got a job with 
an admissions counselor in the 
Enrollment Center and worked 
with a Juniata Associate whose 
job was to help recruit minority 
students,” said Thompson. “Then 
during my sophomore year, I was 
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Students welcome Obama back to the White House 


The Washington Coo provides Beni esnetes experience to see politics in action 


By LAurEN LESSER 


A group of 11 Juniata students 
traveled to Washington, D.C. from 
Jan. 12-22 to attend the 2013 presi- 
dential’ inauguration for course 
credit. This class allowed the 
students to experience history. 

The students’ journey began 
with several meetings through- 
out the fall semester to prepare 
for their trip to The Washington 
Center. The 11 students enrolled 
in the course learned how to 
write op-eds and were required to 
produce a blog spanning the lengh 
of the trip. However, none of the 
students knew exactly what to 
expect upon arrival to the 
actual inauguration. 

Dennis Plane, associate pro- 
fessor of politics, acknowledged 
the difficulty of prepping the stu- 
dents for the inauguration ahead 
of time. 

“It’s hard to describe before- 
hand what it’s going to be like. 
So I try to tell them that it’s going 
to be very intense, that they will 
be constantly on the go and that 
it will be a very rewarding but 
exhausting experience,” said 
Plane. “It’s easy to say that, but I 
don’t think the students really 
realize just how intense it is until 
they experience it themselves.” 

The students in attendance 
echoed this sentiment as well. 

“I definitely expected a lot 
of people, but there were more 
than I ever imagined,” said fresh- 
man Anna Nycum. “It was really 
crazy, but it was a very 
powerful thing to be there, and 
it makes you proud to be an 
American. The amount of peo- 
ple, police and security was 
just amazing.” 

Freshman Mizuho Yamato’s ex- 
pectations were exceeded. 

“I wanted to feel the energy of 
Washington, D.C. and just be in 
the center of the politics to see 
what it was like on the inside,” said 
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The crowd gathers at the U.S. Capitol Building in anticipation of the events taking place for President Barack 
Obama’s second inauguration. In attendance were a group of eleven Juniata students and Dr. Dennis Plane. 

“You feel like you are a part of be able to tell your grandchildren.” 
was able to accomplish this and history,” said senior Robin Doutri- 


Yamato. Yamato claims that she 


more throughout her visit to D.C. 


aux. “It is the kind of story you will 


For Yamato and Doutriaux, 
two of the four international 
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students enrolled in the course, 
attending the inauguration was 
something that neither of them may 
have the opportunity to do again. 

Plane hopes the — students 
were able to walk away from 
this trip with a new apprecia- 
tion and understanding for our 
government system. 

“I hope they got an appreciation 
for how government works, and 
that they are more tolerant for the 
imperfections in government when 
they see how hard our elected of- 
ficials and civil servants work,” 
said Plane. “I hope that they bet- 
ter understand how: to influence 
government—how to make 
a change and how to make a 
positive change in society if 
that’s what they want to do.” 

Students such as Nycum saw 
a political interest spark both 
during the D.C. trip and after 
arriving back to campus. “Initial- 


> see INAUGURATION page 7 
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Future tech updates on the horizon 
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logical updates, Joel Pheasant, di- 
rector of the Technology Solutions 
Center, indicates that more innova- 
tion is on the horizon. “We’ve been 
looking at installing Office 2013 
before the fall semester, in addition 
to upgrading all the PCs campus- 
wide,” he said. “Faculty members 
will also be receiving new laptops 
this summer and we hope to install 
Windows 8 in about another year.” 

“The first floor of the library is 
already an information commons, 
as we have desktops and laptop ar- 
eas,-” said John Mumford, director 
of Beeghly Library. “The direction 
we are moving is to create more 
areas like the first floor.” 

Fusco and Pheasant are also toy- 
ing with the idea of the daily news 
announcements being broadcasted 
throughout the public televisions 
around Juniata. 

Students are excited about the 
technological innovations happen- 
ing on campus. 

“Technology has become in- 
creasingly important in modern 
day society,” said freshman Bran- 
don Stoker. “I firmly believe that 
Juniata should continue to in- 
crease the amount of technology 
on campus.” 

As beneficial as technology may 
seem to many students, others in- 
dicate that society has become 
too dependent on technology, and 
that this dependence is effecting 
students’ ability to.think for them- 
selves. 

“To me it seems as if students 
are relying on technology to by- 
pass doing their actual work,” 
said freshman Jabari Fuller. 
“How many people have gone on 
SparkNotes to get out of reading a 


book? I know I am guilty of it and 
I feel as if this occurrence has be- 
come far too common.” 

“When I saw a friend calculate 
five minus one on a calculator, I re- 
alized that our society has become 
too dependent on technology,” said 
freshman Chad Albert. 

“Technology is a tool,” said 
Pheasant. “We should not rely on 
technology for everything. If the 
tool is right for the job, that is when 
it’s helpful.” 

“Really, it’s not about having 
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The benefits of these 
new technologies are 
unquestionable. 


-Catherine Scholl 


technology, it’s about being able 
to get what you need from it,” said 
Mumford. “Our concern is, ‘Do 
the students really know how to 
get the most out of the technologi- 
cal resources?” 

“Ultimately, our society has 
become addicted to technology to 
the point where we try to find a 
way for technology to assist us in 
nearly every task,” said Stoker. “In 
order to properly: prepare for the 
future, students need to be knowl- 
edgeable and versatile in their use 
of technologies.” 

Although students may disagree 
on how prevalent technology 
should be in society, technologi- 
cal advancements at Juniata are 
redefining the ways that students 
learn and teachers instruct. Society 
is changing and Juniata is adapting 
and preparing for a future in which 
the academic world is dominated 
by technology. 
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Meal for CROP 
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Top: During the Meal for Crop event, Campus Ministry affiliate Lisa Hershey enjoys a meal with a Hunting- 
don community member at Baker Refectory on Tuesday, Feb. 5. Middle Jeft: Christian Ministry Board 
members, Melissa Zilch, Emma Ruggery and Hannah Shultz help with organizing the occasion. Middle 
right: Several guests enjoy their meals. Bottom Jeft: A Sodexo employee serves a Huntingdon community 
member at the event. Bottom right: Community members enjoy their meals at Baker Refectory. 





Need a lift? Rental cars could provide a zippy solution 
Yelnosky discusses possible Zipcar transportation for the upcoming semester 


By Devon Wiser 


This year has sparked interest in 
an old idea that was first brought 
up in 2005 Zipcars. Robert Yel- 
nosky, vice president for finance 
& operations, says that Zipcars are 
a possible addition for the fall se- 
mester of 2013. 

“Tt’s a great idea. I’d like to see 
it work,” said Yelnosky. If Zipcars 
were purchased, students who do 
not have cars on campus would 
be able to rent them out whenever 
they need one. 

Yelnosky believes that Zipcars 


will help families save money and 
give students a better college expe- 
rience. He has had three interviews 
this year regarding Zipcars and he 
thinks that there is a higher interest 
in the prospect of them coming to 
Juniata. 

On Jan. 28, 2013, the featured 
activity of the Juniata College dai- 
ly announcements email was titled 
“Zipcar at Juniata?” This email 
had a link to a 15-question survey 
that asked students for their opin- 
ions of adding a Zipcar to Juniata 
as a form of quick transportation 
for students and staff. 


643-0222 
Downtown Huntingdon 


Delivery 
www.allamericanpizza.com 


The results were weighted more 
toward: the affirmative for both 
students and staff on whether 
they would like to see Zipc: 
at Juniata. : 

“T would definitely use the Zip- 
cars because it is convenient for the 
use of travel and I also wouldn’t 
have to pay for gas. It could also 
increase sales in the town of 
Huntingdon,” said freshman Da- 
vid Holzbaur, who does not own a 
car on campus, and usually walks 
to the grocery store or gets a ride 
from a friend. 

Although the thought of Zipcars 


is still just an idea, the results of 
the survey will be sent to the Zip- 
car company to be analyzed. If the 
results are appealing, there could 
be a trial Zipcar later this semester, 
according to Yelnosky. 

If Juniata were to introduce 
Zipcars, Yelnosky would be in 
charge of ordering them. If the 
Zipcars become a reality, the plan 
is to buy two cars for $1,500 per 
month each. One of the planned lo- 
cations for Zipcars is in the South 
parking lot. ° 

Zipears, founded in 1999, were 
made for users to rent a car for a 





Tues.-Thurs. 10:30 a.m. to 9 p.m.; Fri. & Sat. 10:30 a.m. to 10 p.m.; Sun. noon to 8 p.m.; Closed Mon. 


short period of time, such as run- 
ning to the store. 

“They are primarily for short trip 
purposes, not a day trip,” said Yel- 
nosky. One of the benefits of using 
Zipcars is that inside of the car is a 
gas card that allows the user of the 
car to get free gas from any station. 
Other features include 24/7 road- 
side-assistance, a 180 mile per day 
limit and insurance is included. 

Another attribute of Zipcars is 
that there is a free Android and 
iPhone application that one can 
download and use to find and re- 
serve nearby Zipcars, unlock the 
doors and even honk the car horn. 

To begin the process of using 
Zipcars, one has to sign up to be 
a member on the Zipcar website. 
From there, one can find out where 
the closest Zipcar is located and 
reserve it for a certain number 
ofhours. . 

“Tf] didn’t already have a car on 
campus I would use the Zipcars 
because if I needed a car, I would 
obviously want to utilize the abil- 
ity to have one,” said sophomore 
Nick Trapane. 

“J don’t own a car on campus, so 
I normally walk to the store or ride 
with a friend. If Juniata got Zipcars 
I would probably use them if they 
weren’t too expensive,” said soph- 
omore Emily Schnader. 

Juniata is one of many schools 
that are introducing Zipcars to 
their environment. Colleges such 
as Bucknell, Dickinson and Carne- 
gie Mellon already have their own 
Zipcars, and Juniata is a step closer 
to following suit. 
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QVC Exec: Michael Appleby 


JEFF BRUZEE /JUNIATIAN 


Top: Senior Vice President of QVC and Juniata alumnus Mike 
Appelby talks with Professor of ABE Emeritus Jim Donald- 
son’s class about his job and experiences from Juniata. 
Bottom: Appelby is introduced to Donaldson’s marketing class as he 
prepares to discuss his experience from his job and Juniata. 





Students pursue increased responsibility and pay 


> from ASSOCIATES page 4 


asked to become a JA and my po- 
sition extended to diversity and in- 


. clusion. From there I helped plan 


the Beyond Tolerance program, 
which now has stewards of diver- 
sity and promotes diversity in the 
workforce. I worked in that posi- 
tion for a year and a half.” 

“I help manage advertising, 
Facebook events, hanging and 
designing posters and keeping 
announcements up to date,” said 
Thompson. “If you saw the decals 
of dancers all over VLB, that was 
my doing.” 

“I love working with the stu- 


dents,” said Onorevole. “It’s nice 
to form friendships with people I 
wouldn’t normally interact with.” 

“Through this program the 
school offers more hands on ex- 
perience,” said Thompson. “If 
you find something that really 
interests you professionally, then 
pursuing a position in that area 
would be a great decision. School 
is just as much what you learn aca- 
demically as what you learn about 
becoming a better person.” 

Senior softball player Paige 
Robertson is the JA for club sports. 

“I went in to interview for an 
inbound peer leader position, but 
I was offered the JA position in- 


stead because I’m involved in 
athletics and they needed some- 
one to quickly fill the position,” 
said Robertson. Robertson is in 
charge of gym time, field space, 
maintaining websites for Juniata 
and creating training programs for 
club officers. 

“T really like the flexibility since 
Ihave softball, 17 credits and also 
my other job at TLT. I can create 
my own schedule and I get what I 
need to get done whenever I can,” 
said Robertson. 

“I am incredibly grateful. for 
this experience and I would 
like to personally thank the people 
who funded it,” said Thompson. 
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While working as a Juniata Associate, senior Luke Thompson arranged for “Stew” to speak about racism and 
other topics. Luke, who has a 15 credit internship this semester, claims to be very grateful for this experience. 


Various housing options differ in price, services offered 
Laundry to be included in residential costs for the fall 2013 semester 


By SHALEN PEREHINEC 





No policy changes stating who 
can and cannot live off-campus 
will be enacted for the 2013-14 
school year. Despite the financial 
differences between on- and off- 
campus rooms, both living situa- 
tions provide advantages and dis- 
advantages to students. 

“There are no policy changes 
that are in effect now or any that 
are pending,” said Penny Hooper- 
Conway, office assistant for resi- 
dential life. “It has never been a 
policy that says seniors only.” 

The College can provide for 
about 1,225 on-campus students. 
Approximately 185 students cur- 
rently live off-campus. 

“If enough seniors opt to stay 
on-campus, then it will open up to 
juniors,” said Ryan Navarro, assis- 
tant director of residential life. 

“Juniata is considered a resi- 
dential campus, so we’re just try- 
ing to keep our housing and our 


beds full, and that’s why we have. 


a designated number that we per- 
mit off-campus each year,” said 
Hooper-Conway. 

Some students have voiced con- 
cems about the price differences 
between living on- or off-campus. 
Students living on-campus are 
paying $5,170 this school year. 
For non-Juniata owned off-cam- 
pus housing, students usually pay 
based on a 12-month lease system. 
The monthly rate is typically be- 
tween $200 and $450. 

The department of finance 
and operations has conducted re- 
search on off-campus housing. 
“We've seen more-in the $400- 
$450 range,” said Robert Yel- 
nosky, vice president for finance 


and operations. 

This means that most students 
are paying between $4,800 and 
$5,400 to live off-campus for 
12 months. 

“Utilities are part of what’s in 
our cost,” said Yelnosky. 

Water and sewage, garbage and 
recycling, electric and natural gas, 
cable access, wireless and wired 
Internet access, parking and snow 
removal, fire alarm systems, car- 
bon dioxide detectors, furnished 
housing, painting and the cleaning 
of common rooms and bathrooms 
are expenses that are included in 
the.cost for an on-campus room. 

Yelnosky also said that the cost 
for a room on-campus next year 
will include laundry. “I’m not sure 
exactly how this is going to work 
at this point, but I think you’ll be 
able to see whether washers and 
dryers are available without having 
to be in the room by going online,” 
said Yelnosky. 

This might be an unnecessary 
cost for those students who do 
not use Juniata’s laundry services. 
“There has been discussion of that, 
but we’re going to be replacing all 
the washers and dryers as part of 
this and cleaning up the rooms. 
Some places charge a separate 
inclusive laundry fee, but we’re 
just going to wrap it into the room 
rate. It’s going to be incorporated 
into the normal increase that we 
have that covers all expenses,” 
said Yelnosky. 

The increase will be about 4 per- 
cent of what students are paying 
this year for a room. This increase 
is based on the status of utility 
costs for the College. 

Living on-campus also provides 
students with a sense of security. 


“You have public safety on cam- 
pus, and you also have the card- 
reader system, keys for all the 
locks, RAs, RDs and the entire res- 
life staff,” said Yelnosky. 

“Public safety makes sure that 
you are secure no matter what cir- 
cumstances you’re facing,” said 
freshman Cindy Munoz. “If you 
have a problem with something 
you can even talk to the teacher 
that you feel most comfortable 
with, and they'll lead you to what- 
ever resources they find useful.” 


However, living on-campus has 
its disadvantages. “Since I am an 
extravert and the majority of my 
friends live here as well, I find 
this to be very enjoyable but also 
somewhat distracting at times,” 
said freshman Jonathan Geyer. 

On the other hand, living off- 
campus has benefits. “It really 
provides more life preparation to 
live off-campus,” said Navarro. 
“You get into the habit of paying 
rent, taking care of the household, 
cooking, and these are all things 


that will make life after college 
more manageable.” 

Senior Angela Shaffer is cur- 
rently living off-campus. “The 
main reason I decided to live 
off-campus was due to money. 
We calculated that Juniata’s rent. 
was about $430 a month and 
our house is only about $250 a 
month. Also, I really like to be 
able to cook my own food all the 
time. It’s nice to have the privacy 
as well. Overall, I really love it,” 
said Shaffer. 
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Home-cooked meals.and 


> from DO-TEL page 2 


about Do-Tel, but it sounds inter- 
esting and J like the aspect of hav- 
ing a home-cooked meal, some- 
thing you don’t get very often on 
campus,” said freshman Andrea 
Villaran Zariquiey, a member 
of CCM. 

Although students enjoy the 
way the discussions are set up, 
the Do-Tel Project is also intro- 
ducing new activities for their 
students. This past week, in- 
stead of having their usual dinner 
meeting, the group went to the 
soup kitchen at the Presbyterian 
Church in town to work with an- 
other campus ministry group, 
Planting Seeds. 

“Tt was our first time partner- 
ing with Planting Seeds,” said 
Hershey. Following this activity, 
members of the Do-Tel Project 
discussed their feelings about the 
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Americorps Representative Lauren Seganos and international student Nida Luni help out at the’soup kitchen. 


service and what they thought. 
Monihen and Hershey both 
talked about some upcoming top- 


ics this semester including various 
“Ted Talks,” educational videos 
used for spreading information. 


Possible topics for Ted Talks in- 
clude what makes people curious, 
immigration, identity and self, and 


guest speakers provide spiritual nourishment 


music. Russ Shelly, the director of 
the concert choir, will be leading 
the discussion on music. 

Members of the Do-Tel project 
encourage interested students to 
join them. 

“Tt’s definitely a lot of fun and I 
think more people should come,” 
said Cooper. 

“T like how- they welcome stu- 
dents who are not of the Chris- 
tian faith as well so that it is in- 
clusive,;” said freshman Alleric 
Jones. “It’s great because you get 

to talk about all sorts of subjects 
and hear other people’s perspec- 
tives.” 

The Do-Tel project meets at Her- 
shey’s home at 1406 Mifflin Street 
on Thursdays from 6:00 p.m. until - 
8:00 p.m. Cooper advises students 
to RSVP by email if they would 
like to attend a discussion. 








King Corn 
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Top: Speakers Curt Ellis and lan Cheney came to Juniata on Feb. 5 to talk about the experiences they 
underwent while filming their documentary “King Corn.” Bottom Left: lan Cheney presents a portion of his 
documentary to students. Bottom Right: This is the truck in which Ellis and Cheney and lan grew a garden. 
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Sophomore Andrea Waksmunski with Grover Norquist, a conservative 
libertarian and founder and president of Americans for Tax Reform. 


Class attends inauguration 


> from INAUGURATION page 4 


ly, I felt so lucky that I was able to 


go and it is something that I’m 
sure I will never forget. In the 
long run, I think that-I want to 
work with women’s rights,” said 
Nycum. “I think that —be- 
ing in Washington, D.C. for 
10 days and meeting with dif- 
ferent people started to sway me 
into going into policy. It may 
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“Tes 


influence my career choice.” 
Senior Erin Royer was also 
exposed to a new aspect of politics. 
“We actually had gallery passes 
and were able to see the House of 
Representatives debate the Hur- 
ricane Sandy relief bill,” said 


Royer. “It is interesting now to 
read and see the news after 
being __ there. Now, I 
know what it looks like 


and what the atmosphere is.” 

The 11 students that attended 
the presidential inauguration had 
a positive experience that contin- 
ues to impact their lives, even after 
returning to Juniata. 

“T think students got great ac- 
cess. The students learned how 
to network, and we all were 
able to get reasonably close 
to the inauguration, to be 
a witness to history,” said Plane. 
something that should 
be on everyone’s bucket list—to 
see a presidential inauguration.” 

Doutriaux agreed with this state- 
ment. “I just keep thinking about 
what I learned about the way 
the American government 
works,” she said. “I have a bet- 
ter understanding now. I can 
keep contact with some people 
there, and it was a great 
opportunity for me to network.” 

“Tt was a once in a life- 
time experience,” says Yamato. 
“But it was also much more.” 
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Self-absorbed, entitled,  enrap- 
tured by texting and social media: 
this may not be how we know our- 
selves, but it is how many of our 
parents and relatives perceive us. 

The current generation of college 

students born after the post- WWI 
baby boom that ended in the 
early 1980s, commonly referred 
to as Generation Y, have likely 
been criticized for some or all of 
these behaviors: 

We have been annoyed or even 
felt personally victimized by the 
frequency of these critiques, but 
in the spirit of our generation, at- 
tempt to ignore them and go on 
with our business. 

Many of the technologies we 
now enjoy were barely on the 
market “when I was your age,” 


and the convenience and neces- ° 


sity attributed to them now is not 
something that the adults in our 
lives understand. 

Countless research studies, on 
carpal tunnel syndrome caused by 


Defense = hide Act denies constitutional rights to citizens 





A case involving the Defense of 
Marriage Act, or DOMA, is due 
to be heard before the Supreme 
Court this spring, with oral argu- 

ments scheduled to start March 27. — 
To fully understand the arguments 
about DOMA, however, it is es- 
sential to know exactly what the 
law does. 

There are two major sections to 
this legislation, the first of which 
essentially says that.a state, for 
example, Kentucky, cannot be 
required to recognize a marriage 
between same sex partners per- 
formed in another state, for exam- 
ple, Maryland, if such a union is 
not legally permitted in Kentucky. 

Additionally, Kentucky is not 
obligated to honor any rights or 
claims that the couple might make 
based on their legal status as a 
married couple in Maryland. The 
second section legally defined 
marriage as being only between 
one man and one woman and that 
the word ‘spouse’ could only ap- 
ply to a person of the opposite sex. 

This is an important issue be- 
cause DOMA is currently re- 
sponsible for allowing _ states 
to deny certain crucial rights 
to homosexual couples. This 
would be a very serious. viola- 
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texting, have been conducted in 
last-ditch attempts to convince us 
of our horrible wrongs. Now that 
we are living away from home, our 
immersion in digital culture goes 
unnoticed aside from the occa- 
sional parental commentary during 
school breaks. 

Blanket statements and specula- 
tions are often made by the media 
about current 20-somethings and 
their obsession with technology. 
Weare told that our attention spans 
and memories will be shorter, our 
sense of responsibility will atrophy 
and our interpersonal relationships 
may be affected. In the midst of 
these scare tactics, however, an 
emerging series of studies pro- 
vide reason to suggest that there 
is one more group of baby boom- 
ers whose criticism we should pay 
attention to:-our future employers 
and co-workers. 

An article from Forbes entitled 
“Are 20-somethings hard to work 
with? nope, it’s just you,” outlines 
a few common complaints that 
older employees are raising about 
recent college graduates. It also 
points out that most of these are 


tion of rights should the Supreme 
Court decide that DOMA is un- 
constitutional. 

Among the rights. denied to 
these couples are: the right to 
visit a sick spouse in the hospital, 
the right to, sponsor.a non-citizen 
spouse to immigrate, the right to 
collect the Social Security benefits 
of a deceased spouse and the abil- 
ity to file a joint tax return. Those 
who are against DOMA> usually 


claim that it violates the rights 


of- same sex couples, and. those 
who support it claim that it is'es- 
sential to maintaining the sanctity 
of marriage. 

The difference between the two 
sides is that those who are against 
DOMA have’ much more legal 
ground to stand on than do those 
arguing for it. 

There are quite a few legal argu- 
ments against DOMA, the stron- 
gest of which is that it violates 
Article IV Section 1 of the Con- 
stitution. This section states, “Full 
faith and credit shall be given in 
each state to the public acts, re- 
cords and judicial proceedings of 
every other state.” 

What this essentially says is that 
the acts and judicial decisions that 
were applied to citizens in a partic- 
ular state must be honored in any 
other states that the citizens might 
find themselves in. The language 
of this section presents a clear con- 
stitutional problem with the way 
that DOMA was written. As it is 
now, DOMA allows a state such 
as Kentucky to ignore the judicial 
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OPINION & EDITORIAL 
Bridging the generational gap between millenials and baby boomers 


only cultural differences from the 
societies we were raised in, and 
the beneficial flipsides of many of 
these gripes. 

For example, a baby boomer 
boss might assume that their Gen- 
Y employee is asking for more flex 
time out of a lack of dedication. 
However, this could be a result of 
the “work smart, not hard” value 
that is commonly held by those 
born before the new millennia or 
could be attributable to their tech- 
savvy skills. 

. Hard work for 
generally means long hours, 
which is why one genera- 
tion sees laziness and the other 
sees efficiency. 

While older workers may value 
meetings and face-to-face mentor- 
ing, digital natives may prefer to 
communicate with their co-work- 
ers via. Google Hangout, social 
media or instant messaging. This 
can also prove to be a valuable 
skill for the business itself, since 
many organizations, from eateries 
to hospitals, are now hiring social 
media consultants to help them 
stay on the forefront of technology. 


boomers 


decisions of a state such as Massa- 
chusetts that a homosexual couple 
can get married if those citizens 
travel to Kentucky. 

The contradiction between 
DOMA and Article IV Section 1 
exhibited here is so glaring that 
it seems impossible to argue that 
DOMA is anything other than un- 
constitutional. 

Another very strong argument 
against DOMA comes from a 
court case called Loving v. Vir- 
ginia, decided in 1967. This case 
was the decision in which the 
Supreme Court ruled that’ anti- 
miscegenation laws - laws that 
prohibited whites and blacks 
from marrying, were unconstitu- 
tional. The justices stated that anti- 
miscegénation laws violated the 
Due Process Clause, guarantee- 
ing due process of the laws to all 
citizens, and the Equal Protec- 
tion Clause, guaranteeing .an 
equal protection of the laws to all 
citizens. In the unanimous deci- 
sion of the court, Chief Justice 
Earl Warren wrote, “Marriage 
is one of the ‘basic civil 
rights of man,’ fundamen- 
tal to our very existence and 
survival.” 

There seems to be an obvi- 
ous parallel between DOMA 
preventing marriage based on 
the sexuality and anti-misce- 
genation laws preventing mar- 
riage based on the races of those 
involved. 

The only semblance of a legal 
argument that those supporting 


Boomers are often content with 
job titles and raises in noting their 
achievements within the work- 
place, while Gen-Y members tend 
to seek feedback constantly. This 
is believed to stem from the self- 
esteem movement in the 1980s 
and 1990s. 

Gen-Ys are now missing the 
gold stars and trophies that were 
always given in our youth, when 
everything from good behavior 
to being on a winning team was 
rewarded. Social researcher Jean. 


‘Twenge comments on this in her 


book, “Generation Me: why to- 
day’s young Americans are more 
confident, assertive, entitled — and 
more miserable than ever before.” 

Twenge also discusses findings 
that are related to Gen-Y’s need for 
fulfillment in their work, a value 
that is not as important to older 
generations. 

Millennials were raised be- 
lieving that we should reach for 
the stars and be whatever we 
want to be; while most dreams 
of superstardom were aban- 
doned years ago, most of us 
are still seeking jobs that 


DOMA have come forward with is 
that the federal government has the 
right to define marriage as exclud- 
ing homosexual marriage because 
the benefits provided by the gov- 
ernment to married couples were 
only. intended to promote stable 
families in order to help them raise 
their biological children. 

This argument does not stand 
up to scrutiny however, as there 
has never been any distinction 
made in the laws between married 
couples who have their own chil- 
dren and married couples who do 
not or, for fertility reasons, cannot 
have their own children. It would 
seem that if the only intention of 
matriage benefits was to encour- 
age procreation, there would 
have been a provision in the laws 
stating that couples without their 
own biological children were in- 
eligible to receive the federally 
provided benefits. Since there is 
not and, has never'been such a 


provision, this argument does not © 


hold water... 

It would appear that there is a 
straightforward and strong legal 
argument that DOMA is uncon- 
stitutionally denying rights to 
honest hardworking citizens, and 
that the legal arguments for it are 
not soundly reasoned. This would 
mean it is even more imperative 
that DOMA be overturned, be- 
cause every day that it remains 
in place is another day that thou- 
sands of citizens are being denied 
their rights. 
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we will, love going to ev- 
ery morning. Boomers, on the 
other hand, live to work hard, pur- 
suing the American Dream as it 
was promised to them as children. 
In working together, it is becoming 
more important for each of these 
groups to understand one another. 

“For the first time in Ameri- 
can history, four generations are 
working side-by-side in the work- 
place.” This quote and the rest 
of the article from Forbes sum up 
the gap between the diiferent gen- 
erations, which can seem difficult 
to comprehend, However, differ- 
ent is not necessarily bad — differ- 
ent is just different. 

By 2014, 18-35 year olds will 
comprise 47 percent of the work- 
force and it is imperative that the 
different groups make a priority 
of understanding the others. Com- 
munication and creative exchange 
are possible, but it cannot happen 
without understanding the other 
perspectives. For the current gen- 
eration of college graduates. and 
their co-workers, failing to resolve 
misunderstandings could truly be 
an occupational hazard. 
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Pierce prevails through tragedy 
JC freshman still in disbelief over hometown shooting 


By ALEx1s WAKSMUNSKI 


Juniata is home to 1,619 stu- 
dents, including freshman Doug- 
las Pierce from Newtown, Conn. 
He is an alumnus of Sandy Hook 
Elementary School, where the 
infamous shooting took place on 
Dec. 14, 2012. 

Pierce was on his way home 


from Juniata when he found’ [ 


out about the shooting through 
a cousin’s post on Facebook. 

At approximately 9 o’clock in 
the morning, 21-year-old gun- 
man Adam Lanza killed 26 
people: at Sandy Hook Elemen- 
tary School. Of the 26 who were 
killed at the elementary school, 
6 of them were teachers, all fe- 
male, and 20 were children. There 
were 8 boys and 12 girls killed, all 
between the ages of 6 and 7. 

“As reports were coming out 
that they were children and teach- 
ers being killed we wanted to get 
home as fast as possible because 
we couldn’t get.our minds off of 
it on the ride home,” said Pierce. 

Among the adults killed were 
the principal of Sandy Hook El- 
ementary School and the school 
psychologist, who ran towards the 
gunfire in an attempt to stop the 
gunman. 

Pierce had known the school 
psychologist who had died in the 
massacre, but not the others. 

“No one on my road or in my 
immediate family had been hurt,” 
said Pierce. “But I had friends who 
lost their siblings.” 

To date, the Newtown mas- 
sacre is the second-deadliest 
school shooting in U.S. history, 

surpassed only by Virginia Tech 
in 2007. The Sandy Hook EI- 
ementary School shooting ranks 
third in the world in deadliest mass 
shootings. 

“Tt is very hard to come to terms 


When I ask Dr. Emil Nagengast 
about his concerns leading up to 
his first day as a college student 
at Middlebury College, he stares 
at me for a moment, then tips his 
head back and laughs. 

I apologize for asking him to 
think so far back. Finally, he man- 
ages to throw out three words: 
“Girls, football and beer.” 

Dr. Nagengast, more affection- 
ately known as “Nags,” and less 
affectionately as “that scary poli- 
tics guy,” entered college with an 
official academic interest in lan- 
guages and politics, but he reports 
that he was far from immersed in 
zhis academics. 

As a freshman, Nagengast fre- 
quented the local bar and enjoyed 
seeing bands play; he is sure to 
note that the drinking age was 18 in 
his, day. It was there that he would 
become the subject of a running 
joke within his circle of friends. 

“The first week of college, I was 
there having a great time ... [one 
night] I was so into the band and 
caught up in the moment that I was 
on the dance floor dancing by my- 
self... There was a big pillar, and it 
apparently looked like I was danc- 
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Freshman Douglas Pierce is an alumnus of Sandy Hook Elementary 
School, Conn. where a deadly shooting occurred on Dec. 14, 2012. 


with what has happened,” said 
Pierce. “You know there are days 
where I think, that did not happen 
and children did not lose their lives 
in my town.” 

Pierce’s disbelief turns to anger 
over the tragic story’s misuse. 

“T feel like people are taking ad- 
vantage of what happened to the 
children and using their memories 
for political needs,” said Pierce. 
“That to me is disrespect, not only 
to the people, but to the town.” 

After killing the 26 victims in 
Sandy Hook Elementary, Lanza 
took his own life before police 
could apprehend him. He was ru- 
mored to have a mental disability 
or illness. 

“T don’t care about who did it. I 


‘don’t want to think of his name,” 


said Pierce. 
“We as a nation think 
about who commits these 


crimes, but we need to remember 
the 26 names of the teachers and 
children that died and not one 


r. Nagengast, a procrastinator at heart 


ing with it,” Nagengast said. “All 
year, my friends asked me when 
I was going back to see my pillar 
girlfriend at the bar.” 

As I listen to his story, I picture 
Nagengast at age 18. He starts to 
seem a little bit more human, and 
a little less like the professor who 
has freshmen shaking in fear on 
their first day. _ 

I press on and ask him about 
study abroad experiences. He re- 
members a specific incident that 
occurred when he was studying 
abroad in Germany. 

“T was taking a class on the for- 
eign policy of Nazi Germany, and 
we had to choose the final project 
that our entire grade depended on. 
I chose an oral exam ... and I was 


name that caused those 26 names 
to be remembered.” 

“We live in a culture that glo- 
rifies, normalizes, and says that 


violence is an appropriate way to — 


solve problems,” said Celia Cook- 
Huffman, professor of conflict 
resolution. 

When the incident first became 
public, the media reported misin- 


formation. According to Pierce, | 


the media did more than that. 

“They had been going up and 
trying to interview the families at 
their child’s funeral and they have 
even stepped inside of our church- 
es to try to see what the pastors, 
religious figures, and congregation 
members’ thoughts were,” said 
Pierce. 

Since ,the shooting, Pierce’s 
mother has been of great help to 
the town. 

“[{She’s] assisting with griev- 
ing members of the community, 


> see PIERCE page 10 


PHOTO COURTESY OF DR. EMIL NAGENGAST 
~ Dr. Emil Nagengast travelled to Siena, Italy at age 20 to visit a friend. 


utterly unprepared.” 

The outcome of the exam looked 
grim, but good fortune smiled on 
young Nagengast when his profes- 
sor ran an hour late for their exam 
appointment. As he waited in the 
office, Nagengast read through 
one of the professor’s books about 
Sumner Wells’ 1986 mission in 
Berlin. 

When the professor finally ar- 
rived, he asked only one question: 
“Summarize the results of Sumner 
Wells’ mission to Berlin.” Nagen- 
gast remembers with a beaming 
smile that he received an A+ in the 
class. “I knocked it out of the park. 


It’s the only A+ on my transcript,” 


> see NAGS page 10 
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First: Songwriter Jeff LeBlanc finishes his performance with a final 


_original song from his last album. Second: Gary Johnson was a 


musician hired by JAB to play at Juniata in the absence of a magi- 
cian who did not show due to unfortunate circumstances. Third: 
The students still had a fantastic time as shown by sophomore 
Patrick McEvoy dancing with freshman, Taylor Wells. Fourth: The 
crowd chanted “so good, so good, so good!” As musical perform- 
er Gary Johnson played the famous song “Sweet Caroline” by Neil 
Diamond among many other classics like “Can you feel the love 


m 


tonight” and “Stacey's Mom: 
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Advice for your open relationship: honesty is a necessity 





Note: The following story is 
pure fictional and the people do 
not exist. 

Person A and Person B have met 
each other in their intro to psychol- 
ogy class. After eyeing each other 
from across the room in Neff Lec- 
ture Hall, B decides to ask A on a 
date to Standing Stone to grab a 
cup of coffee. The first date turns 
out to be perfect for both Person A 
and B, so they decide to grab din- 
ner a week later in Eagles Landing. 
They then proceed watch a movie 
in Person A’s room.. 

Soon after, A is inviting B to 
hang out with B’s friends and 
Person B is asking Person A to go 
watch the men’s volleyball game. 
Eventually, a few months pass and 


Person A and Person B.are smitten. 
You spot them all the time, laugh- 
ing and joking around together 
in Jitters over their lattes. You 
are envious of the special bond A 
and B have. 

While you sit around scrolling 
through their Facebook timelines, 
seeing cutesy Valentine’s Day sta- 
tuses, A and B have scheduled an 
exciting day involving a candle- 
light dinner, flowers and goofy 
presents. What you do not know 
is this: B asks A to be in an open 
rélationship, and A says yes. A has 


clear rules established about the 


extent of B’s actives and vice versa. 
However, they have both agreed 
to a decision that could be excel- 
lent, or dangerous as-the slippery 
ice on the pathway to Ellis Hall. 
The subject of open relation- 
ships is open to much debate 
among many people. But first, let’s 
define what an open relationship 
is. That definition is subjective. 


Last semester, I wrote an article - 


about cheating. el personal be- 
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lief on cheating applies to open 
relationships: it is dependent upon 
the person and what he or she 
agrees upon in their relationship. 
In the end, the couple has to decide 
what works for them. If an open re- 
lationship is really what both part- 
ners feel that is best, then go forth! 

I have read many reasons why 
people want an open relationship. 
Primarily, freedom is wanted by 
one or both people in the rela- 
tionship. For example: Person 
B desires having independence 
and does-not want a serious at- 
tachment to Person A. An open 
relationship is a gateway to their 


personal freedom, while still find- 


ing someone that they can connect 
with on a deeper level. They have 
found someone that satisfies them 
beyond physical attraction. 

On the negative side, an open 
relationship can be risky because 
of many reasons, all pointing to 
jealousy. Some individuals are not 
comfortable seeing their partner 
hanging out and being intimate 
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with someone other than them- 
selves. That person values soli- 
darity. In their mind, having mul- 
tiple options. should stick within 
Baker Refectory. An open rela- 
tionship can be seen as a way of 
“having your cake and eating it 
too.” 

An open gelationship can sound 
great in theory, but only if both are 
happy with the decision. If you are 
agreeing to this to make someone 
else happy, then it will not end 
well. A relationship, even one 
that is open, is about compromis- 
ing. There will be problems that 
arise among you and your partner. 
Conflict will be inevitable, but 
handling the conflict, beneficial 
to the relationship, will be impor- 
tant. You both have feelings and 
need to express them positively. 

I have ‘thought about the pos- 
sibility of entering an open rela- 
tionship, and I am still open to the 
idea. If that person is interested in 
one, as long as I am happy and re- 
spected, then I would try an open 


relationship. An open relationship, 
while complex, could possibly 
work and could be fun in the 
long run. 

To me, it works if both people 
are completely honest about ev- 
erything with one another, which 
is a characteristic that I had 
to learn in the past. If someone 
does not feel like being a part of 
an open relationship anymore, 
then the person has to open up 
and. be honest with the other 
person. For myself, I acknowl - 
edge that communicating was 
lacking when addressing my 
feelings. Learn from my mis- 
takes in regards to your feelings, 
whether you are in an open 
or monogamous relationship. 

If it does not work out, then you 
can at least say you tried. Experi- 
ence is important to truly discover 
what works for your romantic 
life. However, you learned much 
more about the mind than in your 
intro to psychology class. Isn’t 
college great? 


IC making the transition easy, except in the laundry room 





A new semester often begins 


with a few things to look forward ° 


to, and a few to regard with an in- 
ternal frown. 

Ask anybody, take an aver- 
age, and you will see that the core 
worries lie within the same scope: 
keeping up the GPA, procrastinat- 
ing what’s on the procrastination 
list, preventing the left part of the 
brain from going on autopilot and 
having a decent social life. 

Although the aforementioned 
facts would mean that we are all 
equally victims of the responsible 
college lifestyle, there are a few 
whose suffering goes beyond the 
surface. They are the international 
students, the “newbies” to Juniata, 
and maybe even the United States. 


As an international student 
myself, ] have spent a consider- 
able time with my fellow ex- 
change and transfer students. 
Therefore, it was not long be- 
fore the embarrassing stories of 
the first week at Juniata started 
pouring out, and I knew I had to 
share them. 

The Intemational Students 
Orientation, which was  orga- 
nized by the International Office 
at the beginning of the spring 
semester, was used to familiar- 
ize foreign students with life and 
Juniata and Huntingdon. It did a 
wonderful job at helping the stu- 
dents make the first steps towards 
feeling at home. 

However, sometimes it is the 
little things that do not get ad- 
dressed; the little things whose 
significance only starts to manifest 
at least a week after the: classes 
have begun and clothes gotten 
dirty; simple, little things such 
as doing laundry. 

It was a snowy Sunday morning 


the first weekend after classes had 
begun. At this point, Anonymous 
could have been anybody, walking 
to the laundry room with a hamper 
under her elbow. However, she 
is not just anybody, she is an ex- 
change student from Lille, France. 

She stops at the first machine 
and puts the hamper down, looks 
around for a single-use deter- 
gent and softener dispenser. She 
repeats the latter, taking a tour 
of the room twice, until she fi- 


nally notices a Tide bottle with _ 


someone’s name on it, sitting at 
the far corner of another machine. 


Anonymous finally realizes 


that she has to get her own de- 
tergent and softener. She goes 
back to her room and asks her 
roommate if she can borrow. hers 
this time around until she gets 
her own. 

Back in the laundry room, twen- 
ty minutes later, Anonymous has 
finally figured out where to pour 
the washing materials. The ABC 
diagram of where everything is 


supposed to go has done its job. 

However, when Anonymous 
opens the machine to take the 
clothes out, she notices that they 
are still dry and dirty. It takes her 
a couple of minutes to realize that 
she had failed to notice the “up- 
per” and “lower” signs on the 
machines and had tured on the 
wrong one, washing the empty 
washing machine, 

After hearing this story, I was 
determined to share it with as 
many others as I could, but not just 
for a good laugh. I wanted others to 
know that it was okay to make silly 
mistakes and learn from them, that 
feeling confused and lost is to be 
expected, and it is not something 
to be ashamed of. Sharing our ex- 
periences helps us empathize, and 
we all need a little of that from 
time to time. 

Whether you’re a student from 
Mexico, Japan, China, France, Eng- 
land, Germany, or any other coun- 
try in the world, you are not alone. 
Being in another country, responsi- 


ble for so many things that you did 
not even worry about before can 
be quite overwhelming. 

As an only child and a first 
year student, I knew nothing 
about college life when I first ar- 
rived at Juniata. I had never even 
been in the U.S. before. It took a 
while to get used to having to man- 
age my bank account and traveling 
arrangements, and being respon- 
sible for everything on my own. 

I was afraid and skeptical when 
saying goodbye to my. parents, 
knowing that the 8-hour time dif- 
ference would not help-with.com:,, 
munication either. I was not even 
sure if I had made the right deci- 
sion to study abroad. 

A week into the start of classes, 
my life had changed for good. I 
had met so many people and made 
friends that I will remember for the 
rest of my life. I enjoyed my class- 
es and was amazed by all that was 
going on around campus. That’s 
when I realized: Juniata was start- 
ing to feel like home. 








: KRIS CLARKSON 
Dean of Students Kris Clarkson spends time among some prominant his- 
torical figures on the Florida State University campus, including Thomas 
Jefferson and the first president of FSU. Other staff members who at- 
tended the visit to FSU include Seth Weil, Betsy Valasko and Dr. Daniel 
Welliver. 


Young Emil forgets pillar, becomes Juniata professor 


> from NAGS page 9 


he said. 

Could it be that the legend- 
ary Nagengast had, in fact, been 
a procrastinator? 

The question occurred to me: 
how could a self-professed “in- 
credibly immature student” be- 
come the professor known today? 

It turns out that Nagengast had 
a scary professor of his own at 
Middlebury. As he tells me about 
this professor, it occurs to me from 
where Nagengast’s notoriously 
tough tactics may have derived. 


He describes the professor, Dr. 
Kim Parks: “It was amazing to me 
to have a professor who just kicked 
my butt for several hours every 
week, putting me through humili- 
ation and stress ... and he was able 
to convey to us that all of that was 
for our own good.” 

Nagengast continues: “Looking 
back on it, I could have walked out 
and said, ‘screw you,’” he said, 
“But the only thing I worked hard 
on the whole semester was that 
German class.” 

Suddenly, Nagengast makes 
a world of sense to me as an 


educator. Looking back over 
the past three years, there are 
many moments when I had a 
few choice words for him that I 
respectfully withheld. But I 
realize that Nagengast went 
through the same thing, and he 
pushed through. 

Along this line of thought, I can- 
not resist asking: “If you could go 
back and tell your 18 year old self 
about your life now, what would 
he say?” 

Nagengast smiles. “I think he 
would be shocked that things end- 
ed up pretty well.” 





Sandy Hook community vows to remember victims 


> from PIERCE page 9 


as well as handling the aggres- 
Sive press,” said Pierce. “She 
has also been assisting the com- 
munity through fundraisers, toy 
drives and so on. She was always 
there and always on top of it.” 

As a result of the shooting, gun 
control has been a controversial 
topic of debate. With new fed- 
eral legislation passed in January, 
it further limits access to these 
weapons. 

Marjorie Moreno, an interna- 


tional politics student from Phila- 
delphia, believes differently. 

“Tt is good that the government 
is doing something to try to make 
it harder to acquire guns, but it 
is also a family’s responsibility 
to instill values and morals and 
to know that, if someone is un- 
stable, they need to do something 
about them,” said Moreno. 

While this issue plays out, 
Pierce focuses on the value of 
community, and the role it played 
in his hometown. 

“I came from the community 


of Newtown and it feels like I 
came to another community of 
Newtown,” said Pierce. “What- 
ever Juniata is doing they are do- 
ing it right and I want to say thank 
you for that. I don’t want Juniata 
to lose its community. There has 
been talk wanting to expand and 
make Juniata larger, please don’t 
because if we lose this commu- 
nity of Juniata we are going to 
be losing one of the fundamental 
aspects of what makes this 


- school a fantastic school and a 


fantastic community.” 
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Raising awareness for LGBT issues through theater 
Prof. Utterback’ $ original pieces to be performed ir in Dublin by Juniata students 


By DANIELLE CUTAIA 


Neal Utterback, assistant pro- 
fessor of theatre arts will be 
taking six theater student to per- 
form two of Utterback’s plays at 
the 10th annual Dublin (Ireland) 
Gay Theater Festival in May. 
The plays, “American Western” 
and “Crisis,” focus on current 
issues in the LGBT community. 

This is the second time Utter- 
back is going to the festival, which 
takes place May 13-18. but the 
first time he is bringing students 
to perform. The festival features 
pieces from all over the world 
that cover a broad spectrum of top- 
ics relevant to the LGBT commu- 
nity through a variety of mediums. 

“American Western” is about 
a soldier who visits the town 
of a fallen comrade, with whom 
he’d been in a relationship. The 
soldier, “through various attempts 
to do the right thing ... sets off a 
series of events that lead to tragic 
consequences,” said Utterback. 

“Tt comes to a very unexpected 
ending,” said freshman Luke Gan- 
gi- Wellman, who will be perform- 
ing in the Dublin festival. 

The play explores American 
culture and politics after the repeal 
of ‘Don’t Ask, Don’t Tell.’ “We’ve 
[the LGBT community] made 

a lot of great strides” said Ut- 
terback, “T think it’s important to 
remember where we were not so 
long ago.” 

Junior Jessica Haggerty-Deni- 
son plays two roles in “American 
Western,” Sarah and Two Spir- 
its. She describes both charac- 
ters as “fun to play.” Two: Spirits 
is “very intuitive,” while Sarah 
is “sassy, forward, and playful.” 


The Mud Guppies: finally music to dance to 





The music scene is far from 
dead on Juniata’s campus. 

Senior Ben Mahan, with a 
Theatrical Thought individual- 
ized POE, recorded his first al- 
bum here on campus. The band 
is made up of Ben Mahan and 
Marcin Jaroszewicz ‘12. 

The name of their band is 
called The Mud Guppies. Their 
first album has nine tracks and is 
called “Wags,” named after Na- 
than Wagoner, who helped them 
record at the Digital Media Studio 
in BAC. Their music style is de- 
scribed by Mahan as, “dancy blues 
rock funk.” The main aim of the 
songs they recorded, “were to get 
people to dance,” said Mahan. 

Getting enough music to make 
an album is no easy feat, and the 
recording process is “frustrating 
and long,” as described by Ma- 
han. “[For] every song we had 
to remix how all the instruments 
sounded to get what we liked, be- 
cause it would change so it was a 
lesson on patience, acceptance, 
and letting go basically.” 

When asked about how he and 
Jaroszewicz had the idea to form 
a band, he had this to say: “The 
band formed when Marcin was 


crican Weste a] 
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Freshmen Luke A. Gangi-Wellman and Jamison Monella, juniors Jessi Haggerty-Denison and Gary Shoemaker and 
senior Sara Deppenbrook, will be performing “American Western,’ at Dublin’s Gay Theater Festival on May 13-18. 


The play “definitely has a twist 
to it ... a really strong message 
about America as a country,” 
Said Haggerty-Dennison. 

“I’m taking on the roles of 
Sassano and Kyle” said Gangi- 
Wellman. “Sassano is basically, as 
he likes to joke, a ‘prospector’... 
he serves to drive a side plot 
of the play.” 

“Kyle is married to. Sarah, 
and they have a kid on the way,” 
said Gangi-Wellman. “Kyle has 
a history that nobody knows 


Senior Ben Mahan and Marcin Jaroszewicz, ‘12, record their first album for” 


about ... He has a lot of issues 
that he has to address, a lot of 
internal conflict.” 

Before its Dublin premiere, 
“American Western” will be 
performed here at Juniata on 
April 28 and 29. 

Utterback’s second play, “Cri- 
sis,” is a short play focusing on 
gay teen suicide using found text 
such as letters, newspaper articles, 
and statistics. 

“Tt addresses issues with teens 
being able to be open about their 
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their band, The Mud Guppies, in Juniata’s Digital Media Studio. 


a senior and I was a junior. We’d 
have like jams with other people 
and I'd start playing my songs and 
he’d start playing his djembe and 
we kind of like after a while, we 
were the only two left that were 
still interested in continuing 
to play and he’d hop on the gui- 
tar, and something clicked be- 
tween us and it just kept happen- 
ing and every time I’d see him 
I’d be like ‘when is the néxt time 
we can play music?’ And so it 
just happened, yeah it was defi- 


nitely campus though, the school 
is what brought us together, the 
heart of Juniata.” 

The reason for deciding to re- 
cord an album for Mahan was 
because, “It was the first time 
that I wrote music that I en- 
joyed, that it stood the test of 
time, usually I write a song and 
I don’t like it the next day but 
these were songs that stuck with 
me so I wanted to get good re- 


> see GUPPIES page 12 





sexuality, and the consequences 
it has when they’re unable to 
do that” said Gangi-Wellman. 
“Tt goes through different stages; 
it talks about the problem, it talks 
about the ‘It Gets Better’ cam- 
paign, and it finishes off saying 
‘well, we’ve made progress but 
we’re still not really there.’” 

“J had been preoccupied by 
this mounting crisis, this prob- 
lem, of teen suicide because 
they were being bullied at 
school, they were being bullied at 


Welcome back to Critical Read- 
ing, where I discuss all things re- 
lated to books and writing, and 
promote my. favorite works of 
literature at the same time. Last 
semester I took a look at Neil 
Gaiman’s novel “American Gods,” 
which created a universe where 
the gods of every religion werereal, 
and found new homes in America 
after their worshippers immi- 
grated there. Well, Gaiman could 
not let such a good idea go to waste 
after just one book, so he wrote an- 
other one set in the same universe: 
“Anansi Boys.” 

Fat Charlie Nancy blames 
his father for all the strange 
and embarrassing things that 
have made up his life, including 
still being called “Fat Charlie” at 
age 30. 

After his father’s death, Fat 
Charlie returns to his~ childhood 
home in Florida, where he learns 
that his father’s powers of embar- 
oe him were just that—pow- 


The late Mr. Nancy was, 
in fact, the African trickster 
god Anansi, who, like the other 
gods, immigrated to America and 


Neil Gaiman’s Anansi Boys 


home, they didn’t have support at 
home, and that became their only 
outlet,” said Utterback. “Dan Sav- 
age’s ‘It Gets Better’ campaign 
has made great advances as.a 
resource for helping those kids, but 
there was another suicide, and it 
was just the other day ... So, yes 
it’s helping, but yes it’s still a cri- 
sis.” Despite the serious issues they 
focus on “both plays have some 
heart and humor to them.” said Ut- 
terback. 

The students involved are 
all very excited to go to Dub- 
lin for the week long trip. “I had 
no idea that this opportunity 
would ever fall in my hands,” 
Said Haggerty-Dennison. 

“It’s a big deal. for me be- 
cause I’ve never been abroad” 
said stage manager Heidi Kleber, 
“T’m so excited.” 

As stage manager, Kleber’s 
responsibilities include running 
rehearsals, working ‘with the ac- 
tors, and calling cues during the 
show itself. “It’s really intense, but 
[love it.” said Kleber. 

. “T’m thrilled. It’s an unparalleled 
opportunity, for me and the stu- 
dents,” said Utterback. “We’re go- 
ing to a country and a culture that is 
rich in its theatrical history ... No 
one has ever seen the play that we 
will do. That’s extraordinary. And 
you get to do that in the company 
of other artists from around the 
world.” 

“Touring as a college sophomore 
or junior is a really, really big deal’ 
said Kleber. 

“I’m beyond excited. It’s 
the opportunity of a lifetime” 
said Gangi- Wellman. 

“T’m paralyzed with happiness” 
said Haggerty-Denison. 






took on a human life. 

Unfortunately, all of Anansi’s 
divine genes went to Fat Charlie’s 
twin brother Spider, who he had 
never known existed. Now Spider 
is living in Fat Charlie’s apart- 
ment, And he has taken it over. 
Along with his job. And his fian- 
cée. Desperate to get rid of him, 
Fat Charlie seeks out help, only to 
discover the hard way that maybe 
that was not such a good idea. 
Now hiding out in jail seems 
like a better idea than going 
outside, where the birds will 
get him. 

This is not a direct sequel to 
“American Gods,” and in fact has 
none of the same characters in 
it. As such, its scope is very dif- 
ferent. While “American Gods” 
took place all across America, 
showing a huge variety of gods 
and people, “Anansi Boys” is 
largely set in London, with a small- 
et, more local cast of characters. 

This influences one of its ma- 
jor themes: at its core, “Anansi 
Boys” is about family. Many of 
the characters have to deal with 
family members who are embar- 
rassing, oblivious to the trouble 
they cause, or just plain nasty. A 
large part of Fat Charlie’s growth 
is him learning to understand 
his father and brother and to ac- 
cept his heritage as the son of 
a trickster god. Spider, while ini- 
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Beeghly Library is a treasure trove for the film enthusiast on a budget 






be 


Unlike other forms of entertain- 
ment exposure in Huntingdon, 
kids at Juniata who want to watch 
movies aren’t so much limited 
by proximity. Huntingdon has a 
movie theater, a conveniently lo- 
cated Blockbuster Express kiosk at 
Sheetz and hosts of Juniata-spon- 
sored movie events. There is even 
an old-fashioned Mom & Pop vid- 
eo rental store in the Peebles Plaza; 
there were formerly two until the 
other was recently replaced by 
Woody’s B-B-Q. 

However, what students are 
lacking is time and money. A walk 
down to Sheetz is always war- 
ranted, but Blockbuster Express is 
pricey. The movie theater requires 
getting a group together and the 
grating task of arranging sched- 
ules. Movie events are not always 
on, and we don’t need to look any 
further than our childhoods to re- 


member that returning rentals on 
time is a pain in the neck. 

If you are feeling cinemati- 
cally adventurous, however, you 
can find a film fix without leav- 
ing campus. Beeghly Library has 
a DVD collection and, for the hip 
retro-phile, a VHS selection that 
can keep you-occupied for a col- 
lege career. The following films 
will spice up your cinematic life, 
or at least give you some way to 


-procrastinate for a night. 


Filmmaker Michael Ferris Gib- 
son’s “24 Hours on Craigslist” 
chronicles one day of posts, and 
the people behind them, on the 
online classified service Craigslist. 
Gibson’s S an Franciscan subjects 
represent varying subcultures and 
lifestyles, and he shows how hope- 
ful posts online can easily result 
in people’s real life connections. 
Gibson’s intention seems some- 
what exploitative of his “unusual” 
or “quirky” subjects, but they seem 
comfortable with themselves and 
the camera, so one cannot fault the 
film too much. 

If you are in the mood for 


‘some far Eastern flare, the 2004 


film “The Twilight Samurai” will 


surely satisfy. In it, impoverished 
and recently widowed samurai Se- 


66 
Beeghly Library 
has a DVD 
collection and, 
for the hip retro- 
phile, a VHS 
selection that 
can keep you 
occupied for a 
college career. 33 


bei falls in love with a childhood 
friend who returns to their home 
village to-escape her abusive hus- 


‘band. Yoji Yamada, a cinematic 


legend in Japan who continues to 
direct into his eighties, directed 
this philosophical samurai drama. 
Though the viewer will sympa- 


thize with well-meaning Sebei and 
his consistent stream of plight, Ya- 


mada does not make things easy © 


for his protagonist, leading to a 


"heartbreaking ending. 


As part of the Romanian New 
Wave of cinema, “Tales of the 
Golden Age” gives five differ- 
ent takes -on life in Communist 
Romania. Beneath the ironic title 
lie sardonic, yet playful vignettes 
that aim to capture the timbre of 
everyday life during this period. 
The stories feature diverse char- 
acters, such as frustrated truck 
drivers, con men and foolish party 
officials implicating themselves 
in various comedic or just bizarre 
situations. The film is ‘certainly 
not a historical document, but it 
provides a glimpse of a place and 
time of which most Americans 
are not even aware. 

“The 70s Dimension” also pro- 
vides a glimpse of place and time 
some people may not be familiar 
with: the world of 1970s televi- 
sion commercials. This collection 
of kitsch features famous ads, 
such as-the famed environment- 
awareness crying Native American 
PSA and Muhammad Ali 


trash talking Joe Frazier before 
their famed bout in Manila. -Also 
included are many forgotten ones, 
like Oscar-Meyer assuring that 
only the best care goes into the 
manufacturing of their hot dogs 
and an ad for the appropriately 
named “Blitz Beer.” After the 
commercials play out, the DVD 
features several abstract and some- 
times disturbing “remixes” of the 
commercials that explore their 
psychological subtexts. 

Based on the novel by Jonathan 
Safran Foer, “Extremely Loud & 
Incredibly Close” is a pretty solid 
adaptation of a book that would 
seem as hard to adapt for its imagi- 
native narrative techniques as it 
would for its emotional power. 
The story takes place in New 
York City and follows a young 
boy named Oskar, whose father 
died in 9/11. After finding a key 
among his father’s possessions, 
he goes on an obsessive mission 
to find out where it fits. The film 
sometimes veers into the kind of 
Urban Outfitters preciousness that 
can be found in heaps of would-be 
indie movies, but the story holds 
its own. 





Juniata senior and alum collaborate to record a “dancy, blues, rock, funk” album in DMS 
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cordings of them, really take 
the time to sit down and make 
them  -sound _ professional 
as possible.” 

So the next step in the process 
was to find the time and place to 
do it. Mahan, having worked at the 
Digital Media Studio for a number 


of years, decided to ask Wagoner, 
his secondary advisor and mentor, 
for help and direction. 

Mahan talked about this con- 
nection: “Well I think that I had 
mentioned to Nathan Wagoner 
that I wanted to record something, 
[ve always looked up to Nathan 
I thought that he might be able to 
help me because he is good with 


cameras so I figured that maybe he 
was good with audio recording and 
he told me that he used to record 
his friends in college so it was just 
kind of the next step of just well 
where we could do it and it was 
kind of his idea.” 

The Mud Guppies’ album 
“Wags” has 9 tracks, with songs 
such as “Nico”, “Sagan”, and “Last 


Kiss Sincere.” “Last Kiss Sincere” 
is, in Mahan’s own words, “an ode 
to the musical theatre Gods, and is 
a Bye, Bye, Birdie mashup with a 
Mud Guppies twist.” 

The band currently has a Face- 
book page which you can check 
out online at www.facebook.com/ 
MudGuppies and they are working 
to get their songs online and open 


for the public to hear. 

In the meantime, they are 
looking for gigs and shows and, 
“would love to play at Boxer’s,” 
Mahan stated. 

So keep an eye or an ear out for 
the Mud Guppies and support local 
musicians and bands on campus, 
because they are ready to play as 
long as you are ready to dance! 





Son of an African god tries to live a normal life, faces divine struggles in fantasy read 
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tially appearing as an antagonis- 
tic force, goes through a parallel 
development as well—the book 
is about both of “Anansi’s boys,” 
after all. 

Neil Gaiman uses a formula 
for this book that he uses in most 
of his books: a “down the rabbit 
hole” story. It starts with an or- 
dinary character dropped into an 
extraordinary situation, with no 
explanation given to either him or 
the reader, and both have to figure 
out what’s going on as it happens. 





It is not a bad formula, and it works 
for the type of story that Gaiman 
wants to tell. I like that there is 
more variety here in that Fat Char- 
lie, as the son of Anansi, is not ex- 
actly a normal person. Still, there 


are a few things that I knew were : 


coming just because Gaiman uses 
them in his other novels. 

He more than makes up for this 
predictability, however, with the 
quality of his writing. Gaiman’s 
use of language to set mood, which 
I have mentioned before, is just as 
strong here. With just a few casual 
sentences, he can conjure up some 


terrifying images. There is a scene 
that clearly pays homage to Alfred 
Hitchcock’s “The Birds” and pro- 
vides the same sort of tension and 
suspense as the movie. Gaiman’s 
background in horror really comes 
through, especially in certain bird- 
related passages, though it’s slight- 
ly more understated than what’s in 
“American Gods.” __ 

There is also more humor here 
than in: “American Gods,” though 
a lot of it is at the expense of the 
characters. You know that embar- 
rassing family member you have, 
the one you pretend you don’t 


know when they start to act up in 
public? That secondhand embar- 
rassment is what makes up Fat 
Charlie’s life, and as the reader 
you aren’t sure whether to laugh 
or cringe at the situations he ends 
up in. 

The result could have ended up 
as too disquieting, but Gaiman 
knows how to use his words to cre- 
ate a delicate balance of discom- 
fort, amusement, and curiosity in 
the reader. This combination holds 
their attention, making them inter- 
ested to know what happens next. 

I feel like this book was rather 


hit-or-miss at times, and I-do not 
think it was as good as “Ameri- 
can Gods,” but it was still enjoy- 
able to read. If you are unfamiliar 
with fantasy or the works of Neil 
Gaiman, this might not be the 
best place to start, but on the plus 
side, if you like what you see, 
you can now find books that are 
even better. 

“Anansi Boys” is currently 
available in Beeghly Library. Go 
pick it up sometime and take a 
look. On an entirely untelated 
note, are you afraid of spiders? 
No? Good. 
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From Washington Wizard to technology pro 


Basketball gives Anderson opportunity to give back to the Huntingdon community 


By AsiGatL ROSENBERGER 


Juniata Information Technology 
Support Specialist TJ. Anderson 
had the opportunity to become 
a part of the NBA’s Washington 
Wizards basketball team in 1998. 
Instead of continuing his basket- 
ball career, Anderson moved his 
family out of Washington D.C. and 
has since been using his experienc- 
es to teach basketball to children in 
the Huntingdon area. 

Anderson grew up in Washing- 
ton D.C. before moving to Alex- 
andria, Virginia to live with his 
grandparents. He attended T.C. 
Williams High School wheré he 
played both shooting guard and 
point guard. 

Despite being heavily recruited 
by Georgetown, Anderson chose 
to begin his college education 
and basketball career at Mount 
Aloysius College. A year later he 
transferred to George Mason Uni- 
versity where his coach told him 
about the tryouts. 


After the tryouts, Anderson. 


signed a contract with The Wiz- 
ards/Price Water House, a subsid- 
iary of the Washington Wizards. 
Three years later, Anderson was 
given the opportunity to become 
a part of the Washington Wizards. 
“They were just starting to see 
the concept of the D-League,” said 
Anderson. “You could get a 10 day 
contract from the NBA Europe, 
and go overseas and play over 
there and then you come back and 





By STEPH PAGLIARO 


With only one year of swim- 
ming under her belt, Hillary Palm- 
er’s hard work pays off as she ends 
the season with four new individu- 
al records. 

At a recent home meet, Palmer 
beat a record that has not been bro- 
ken in Juniata’s pool since 2005. 
She swam the 100 meter back- 
stroke in 1:01.01, beating the pre- 
vious 8-year record. 

Hillary first joined the swim 
team during the 2011-2012 season 
and was not a part of a swim team 
in high school. However, she was 
not going to allow her lack of ex- 
perience to hold her back this year. 

“T think the difference (this year) 
was putting in more work over the 
summer,” said Palmer. “Last year 
was my first year, and I did a lot of 
lifting and other preparatory work 
this summer.” 

Head coach, Nathan Smith, 
noted that Palmer ’s hard work 
was evident and that it paid off for 
her. “Hillary is very focused at ev- 
ery practice. She is always ready to 
swim fast,” said Smith. 

He also discussed how easy it is 
to coach Palmer. “She really took 
the things that I told her she needed 
to improve on and worked hard to 
improve on those certain things,” 
said Smith. 

Seeing their oldest teammate 
break a record motivated the rest 
of the girls on the team. “Seeing 
everyone work hard and seeing it 
pay off for people gets the entire 
team excited. It definitely got us all 
pumped up,” said freshman Chris- 
sy Whiteman. 

With her accomplishments as 
proof, Palmer used this newly bro- 
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T.J. Anderson mentors Huntingdon youth through the basketbail program that he started two years ago. His childhood 
coaches from T.C. Williams High School inspired Anderson to follow in their footsteps and give back to his community. 


have a guaranteed contract. And I 
was offered one of those.” 

Though he wanted to accept the 
opportunity to play for the NBA, 
Anderson also had his family 
to consider. 

“I had married. my college 
friend, she was from Huntingdon, 
and I moved her down to D.C.,” 
said Anderson. “We had a child at 
the time, so she didn’t want to raise 
him in the big city. I chose to have 
a lifestyle of a father.” 


Phelps, Lochte, Franklin, Palmer 


Eagle swimmer prees records; named all-conference 


Palmer, junior swimmer at Juniata, broke the 100 meter backstroke record 


Since making this decision, An- 
derson has moved his family back 
to Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. 

He became involved in bas- 
ketball again when his son began 
playing at camps in the Hunting- 
don area. 

Anderson has helped coach not 
only in Huntingdon, but in the State 
College and Juniata Valley school 
districts. Two years ago Anderson 
decided to start a youth basketball 
program for the Huntingdon area. 
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with a time of 1:01.01. Team finished sixth at conference championships. 


ken record to motivate herself for 
further seccess at the Landmark 
Conference. championships. She, 
along with the rest of the swim 
team, finished the season strongly. 

The Landmark Conference 
swimming championship, . or 
“Champs” as it is referred to, 
took place on Feb. 8-10 at Mary- 
wood University. Three new re- 
cords were broken for the Juniata 


swim team. 

The 400 free relay team consist- 
ing of Palmer, Whiteman, fresh- 
man Emily Nye and sophomore 
Meghan Swavely now holds the 
new record by 1.11 seconds. 

Additionally, Palmer broke the 
100 backstroke team record, the 
100 backstroke pool record at 


> see PALMER page 14 







“We’ve been 42-5 as a program 
in the last two years,” said Ander- 
son. “This year we branched out to 
more high schools, so we have Ju- 
niata Valley kids, we have Mount 
Union kids, and Huntingdon kids.” 

The team plays together for 
five months and has the oppor- 
tunity to travel outside of Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania and play in 
several tournaments. 

“In my opinion if you want to 
be the best, you play against the 


By Dimitri Ross 

With spring coming soon the 
Juniata baseball team is gearing up 
for a big season, They believe this 
could be the year they win the pro- 
gram’s first Landmark Conference 
Championship. 

The baseball team recently 
began practicing. They have 16 
players returning from last year’s 
squad who all were big contribu- 
tors as well as a large.group of 
talented freshmen. They are look- 
ing forward to capitalizing on the 
gains they have made in the pre- 
season by having a special year. 

“T’m really excited for the start 
of this season. Not only because 
it is my final go around, but also 
because I think this team has a real 
shot to make some noise,” said se- 
nior outfielder Ben Mersky. 

“T think we have made some 
significant improvement. If we 
continue improving at the rate that 
we have so far there is no telling 


| how good we can be,” said senior 


pitcher Josh Green. 

Those improvements can be at- 
tributed to the emphasis on hard 
work by the coaching staff and the 
standard set by the upperclassmen 
this preseason. They have made 
it a point to lead by example and 
show the newcomers what it takes 
to be successful. 

“We have really pushed our guys 
to start this season and they have 
responded really well. It is not easy 
to go from having an entire semes- 
ter out of season to jumping right 
into it, but with that being said it 
is our job as a staff to make our 
guys better. Luckily we have char- 
acter guys who accept coaching so 
it makes my job a lot easier,” said 





Stepping up to the plate 


Experience carries Eagles into season 


best. Once you beat the best, you 
become the best, if you can do it 
out of the area, you can do it here,” 
said Anderson. 

Thanks to the opportunity to 
travel and Anderson’s dedication, 
the 2013 Bearcats currently hold 
a 14-0 record and won the JMC 
league on Feb. 10. 

“Tt’s the first time that we had 
a youth basketball team from 
Huntingdon do that. I was really 
proud of our coaches and players,” 
said Anderson. 

Anderson hopes he will be able 
to help his players improve not 
only for the benefit of the team, but 
to help open doors for each player 
so they can continue doing what 
they love and get an education. 

“T think more of it for him is he 
uses the game to help kids and be a 
part of making them better people 
and making them better students,” 
said Athletic Director and men’s 
basketball coach Greg Curley. 

“My goal, helping out the high 
school and all, is to send one kid 
to college every year to play bas- 
ketball if that’s what they truly love 
to do,” said Anderson. “I hope to 
mentor as many kids as I possibly 
can to be successful.” 

Through connections he made 
playing basketball in college and 
the NBA, Anderson is able to rec- 
ommend players to various col- 
lege coaches. Currently one of 
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Head Coach Jesse Leonard. 

“Coming into the season we 
knew the importance of getting 
off to a good start. Beyond games, 
getting off to a good start means 
coming in and being totally com- 
mitted from day one: If everyone 
is not all in and giving everything 
they have then we will not be suc- 
cessful which is why we have put 
such an emphasis on hard work,” 
said junior catcher Dan Gray. 

The team says one of the ma- 
jor things that drive them is their 
goals. Even when they are go- 
ing through tough workouts they 
say that their goals are what keep 
them going. 

“Our goal is always to win a 
Landmark Conference Champion- 
ship. We will only be able to do that 
if we have small goals throughout 
the season that we slowly achieve, 
but the ultimate goal is definitely 
the championship and I believe 
we have the personnel to do it this 
year,” said Mersky. 

“We honestly just want to get 
better every day,” said Green. 
“The logic behind that is if we 
are getting better every day then 
we should be at our best towards 
the end of the season. If that is the 
case then we will be fine. The wins 
will take care of themselves at 
that point.” 

“Obviously we want to win the 
championship, but that is easier 
said than done. The big thing 
will be commitment,” said Gray. 
“There will be times when things 
are not going great and how we re- 
spond to that as a team will deter- 
mine whether or not we are ready 
to achieve our goal. From what I 
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By Curis BEALL 


Colin Powell said it best when 
he said, “There are no secrets to 
success. It is the result from prepa- 
ration, hard work, and learning 
from failure.” The Track and Field 
has experienced all of these. Since 
Nov. 30, the team has been com- 
peting in their indoor season. It 
started at the WVU Marty Pushkin 
Track Classic. 

The indoor season picked up 
again on Jan. 18 at the Susque- 
hanna Orange and Maroon Clas- 
sic and have been competing in 
meets every weekend since then. 
The team uses the indoor season 


for more than just competing. Itis — 


also preparation for the upcoming 
outdoor season. 

“We use indoor basically as 
practice for outdoor. The outdoor 
season is the main thing for us, 
especially because we have some 
limitations during the indoor sea- 
son. For those who throw and pole 
vault, like myself, we can’t prac- 
tice that indoors, so we. literally 
use the meets as our practice,” said 
senior Justin Clapper. 

“The past few weeks have been 
challenging trying to get good 
workouts in. The weather has defi- 
nitely held us back at times but we 
are still out every day trying to 
get better. The last few week have 
been tiring and high mileage. With 
a week left to championship the 
indoor season is quickly wrapping 
up,” said freshman Jecenia Duran. 

Despite mainly using the indoor 
season as practice, the team and 
certain athletes have been per- 
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Marywood, and the 200 IM record. 

As a team, the Eagles finished in 
sixth at the Landmark champion- 
ships with a total of 318 points. The 
girls on the team were very pleased 
with how the season ended. 

“As a team, everybody did re- 
ally well,” said Whiteman. “Ev- 
eryone dropped a lot of time and 
everyone was really supportive of 
each other. Individual performanc- 
es and team performances. were 
both really good.” 

The swim team ended with a 
dual meet record of 6-6. Despite a 
brand new coach and a young team 
consisting of ‘only one junior and 
no seniors the team experienced a 
great deal of successful. 

Smith thoroughly enjoyed his 
first season at Juniata. “This is defi- 
nitely the best job I’ve worked at,” 
said Smith. “My team is a great 
group of young ladies. They are 
very easy to work with. They’re 
very focused and they have been 
doing great.” 

Looking towards the off season, 
the girls plan to focus on workouts 
in preparation for next year. 

“After champs, we will start out 
dry land off season stuff lifting 
and Coach Smith workouts,” said 
Palmer. ““We’ll definitely do more 
than we have in past years.” 


With such a young group of 


swimmers, Smith anticipates a 
strong future. “Because it is such a 
young team, part of this year has 
been building up a base and getting 
the girls used to the new training,” 
said Smith. 

The girls on the team also have 
high hopes for improvements in 
the future. “I was excited for next 


Bright future forJC swim 


forming well. Some have broken 
their own records and a couple has 
been named to conference honors. 

“The team is doing pretty well. 
Our first meet was okay. It wasn’t 
as good as it could have been, 
though. Over the last couple of 
weeks we have definitely made 
some big strides. The runners have 
been making some pretty good 
progress so far this past couple of 
weeks. Our senior Ryan Trexler 
seems to be doing well and a junior 
on the distance team Nate Alter is 
doing pretty well also,” said junior 
Josh Jessell. 

“Katrina Woods is doing well. 
She just broke her 3000m Land- 


year even before champs ended. 
We are not graduating anybody. 
Overall, we have a bright future for 
the team,” said Whiteman. 

The oldest girl on the team has 
big goals in mind to work towards 
for next season as well. “For next 
year I want to focus on breaking 
an all-time conference record and 
maybe trying out some different 
events,” said Palmer. “Mainly I 
want to maintain a great relation- 
ship with my teammates who have 
been very supportive.” 

With three new records under 
her belt and a new confidence for 
the entire team, Hillary is sure to 
lead the swim team continued suc- 
cess in the future. 
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mark Conference Indoor record 
recently. She also has been named 
Conference Athlete of the Week 
multiple times. Angela Shaffer has 
also been named Landmark Ath- 
lete of the Week as well. A bunch 
of people have also set some 
of their own personal records,” 
said Clapper. 

Despite some of the athletes 
doing well, the team has been in- 
consistent at times. The team has 
had its share of injuries and are 
not performing at a rate that they 
would like. 

“Training when there is an inch 
of snow and blistering cold is not 
fun at all. It definitely makes it 
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the players he mentored is play- 
ing football at the University of 
Houston and another is playing 
basketball at California University 


of Pennsylvania. 


Anderson also uses his camps 
and practices as a way to inspire 
kids to pursue whatever they are 
passionate about. 

“I try to bring positive people 
into our practice to talk to our 
young men. I often try to bring in 
college kids that I’ve mentored on 
a high school level,” said Ander- 
son. “It’s putting successful people 
in front of them and saying this 
could be you.” 


“T got to know TJ when he first . 
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Running, jumping and throwing through the cold 


As the weather warms uP, so gues track i in preperation for outdoor season 
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Senior Angela Shaffer high jumps for the Eagles. Team heads to Susquehanna on Feb. 23 for Landmark championships. 


hard to stay healthy, which I have 
been struggling with. Then, when 
you are competing indoor is air 


is very tight and it is difficult to _ 


breathe. Overall, I think indoor is 
a great way to get into shape for 
the outdoor season and I am still 
adjusting to it,” said Duran. 

“T think we have performed in 
the middle. We aren’t doing great 
and we’re not doing horrible. 
There has been some pretty good 
people that have gotten injured 
and I myself have been struggling 
with some leg problems, I think we 
are in the middle. We are not quite 
there yet, but we’re getting there,” 
said Clapper. 


NBA prospect chooses family over fame 


came back to Juniata. His son was 
a camper of ours,” said Curley. 
“He’s got great energy and he’s a 
positive influence. It’s very clear 
he just wants what’s best for the 
kids and really enjoys helping guys 
be around the game.” 

Anderson felt inspired to be- 
gin mentoring kids and teaching 
them basketball through the in- 
fluences of Coach Boone and the 
other coaches at T.C. Williams 
High School. 

“Those coaches _ actually 
changed my life. They actually 
asked me to get away from the city 
and have a new start, and that was 
good for me,” said Anderson. 

Without their insistence, Ander- 
son may have continued living in 


Yarns-Papercrafting-Art Supplies 
Felting Supplies & Classes 
Register for classes at www.grovesoffice.com 


On Feb. 23, the Landmark 
Conference Indoor .Champion- 
ships will be taking place. The 
team has a positive outlook for 
the championships despite their 
smaller numbers. 

“We've been consistently been 
placing around third besides Mora- 
vian and Susquehanna, We’re usu- 
ally nestled in that third place spot 
just because of numbers. So far 
we're there. People need to get 
some work in and get where they 
should be and we’ll be fine. As 
long as we perform up to our abil- 
ity, we should be fine maintaining 
a top three placing,” said Clapper. 

“This year we really just want to 
improve on our performance from 
last year. Coach Cutright believes 
we can finish third. His goal is to 
get 100 points. We need to keep 
improving and stay healthy in or- 
der for this to occur,” said Duran. 

“Even though Susquehanna and 
Moravian are big teams, first place 
isn’t unattainable. It will be tough 
because of their numbers, but we 
have a tighter team and that makes 
us work hard. We could poten- 
tially get second or third. It is go- 
ing to take a lot of work though,” 
said Jessell. 

The team currently sits in fifth 
place with a total of 63 points, 
which is 14 behind Goucher Uni- 
versity for fourth place. Power 
houses Moravian and Susquehan- 
na sit in first and second place re- 
spectively. Moravian has a total of 
159 points and Susquehanna has a 
total of 125. The indoor conference 
championships start on Feb: 23 at 
11 am. 





the city and playing basketball in- 
stead of having the opportunity to 
raise a family. 

“Tm glad that I’m here where I 
am now,” said Anderson. “It’s a lot 
slower, it’s family oriented, it’s a 
better feel for me and I thank those 
coaches for doing it for me.” 

Anderson hopes he will be able 
to be an influence on his players 
the same way his coaches were 
to him. 

“They say in time you become 
your coaches. I just think I have 
to pay it forward,” said Ander- 
son. “The things that I’m doing 
now, I hope later on the young 
men will grow up and they’ll do 
the same thing so we can build a 
better community.” 
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Basketball relles 0 ona relentless defense and experience for success on the court 


- By JARRETT LEVESH 


The Eagles men’s basketball 
team, led by Coach Greg Cur- 
ley and their seniors Alex Ray- 
mond and Nate Higgins, are 
currently 17-8 with hopes post 
season success. 

Coach Curley, who has been 
the men’s basketball coach for 12 
seasons, says out of all his seasons 
“This is up there in a team that is 
getting the most out of itself”. He 
is very proud of his team and said, 
“T believe. we play together very 
well and we are a strong team.” 

As the Eagles season comes to 


an end they have their sights set on . 


a good outcome for their last few 

- games and a shot in the post sea- 
son. “This is where we want to be, 
playing meaningful games late in 
the year,” said Curley. 

Players all agree that although 
17-8 is not perfect, they believe 
they are in good position at this 
point in the season. “We probably 
left a couple games on the court, 
but we are one of the top four 
teams and that’s where I ‘want to 
be right now,” said junior guard 
Jeremy Hays. 

Nate Higgins, senior forward, 
was also positive about the sea- 
son thus far stating, “We are go- 
ing to have a winning record no 
matter how we end up here, and 
that’s always good.” He is happy 
with a winning season and thinks 
they have a good shot in the 
post season. 

When it comes to the post sea- 
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Junior Kevin Stapleton helps Juniata win 60 - 46 over Goucher College on Feb. 6. The Eagles finished the regular sea- 
son 17-8 to lockup the fourth seed in the Landmark Conference and earn their second consecutive trip to the playoffs. 


son, the Eagles are ready for any- 
thing. “We have the ability and the 
confidence to beat anybody on any 
given night,” and he believes that 
this year “It.can be possible for us 
to bring one home,” said Hays. 
“We are probably going to 
have to go on the road to do it, but 
I think we are all comfortable on 
the road, winning games, and I 
think we have a good shot at it,” 
said Higgins. 
Throughout their last 23 games 


the Eagles have had their ups and 
downs. Higgins said “We are prob- 
ably not the most flashy team of- 
fensively but defensively I feel 
that we can stop anybody and hold 
them to a low scoring percentage.” 
The Eagles pride themselves on a 
strong, lock down defense. 

On the other side of things Coach 
Curley said, “offensively we have 


~ to be consistent with our execution 


and stay confident with our strokes 
.. alot of it I believe is more men- 


tal than anything else.” As a whole, 
the Eagles have proved themselves 
to-be a well-balanced basketball 
team throughout this season. 

The Eagles have an outstand- 
ing 10-1 record at their home 
court. The players say the crowd 
is what really gets them playing 
hard. “Its tumed into a real home 
court advantage, our crowd,” 
said Higgins, 

One of the highlights of the 
Eagles season was when number 


Women’s baseketball looking to end season on top 
Young team gains Waluanie experience while BepOe up fora playoff run 


_ By AAREN SELLERS 


After last season’s appearance 
in the NCAA tournament, making 
the playoffs has proven to be noth- 
ing out of the ordinary for Juniata’s 
women’s basketball team. Starting 
the 2012-2013 season off with four 
straight wins, the Eagles have not 
slowed down yet. 

The Eagles have had yet an- 
other remarkable season. The team 
is now 18-7 overall, and 9-5 in 
the conference. 

With a very young roster, the 
Eagles had a few obstacles to over- 
come early-in the season. Head 
Coach Danny Young-Ulrich said, 


“We needed some experience but 


I think that they have been getting 
that as the season has progressed.” 

But one thing that sets Juniata’s 
women’s basketball program apart 
from others is the fact that they 
are confident in all of their play- 
ers on the roster. The team aspect 
of the game is highly important to 
Young-Ulrich. 

“We have a lot of people that can 
show up on any given night. It’s re- 
ally hard to scout us because if you 
focus on one or two players there 
are two or three others that can 
step it up and score and rebound,” 
said Young-Ulrich.”I think that’s 
our greatest strength, we have one 
through twelve that can really light 
it up.” 

Well over .700, the Eagles are 
on their way into the playoffs. But 
just because the season is dwin- 
dling down to its end, does not 
mean that Young-Ulrich and the 
girls are completely satisfied with 
where they are at. Preparation for 
the post season will be key to an- 
other admirable playoff run. 

“Last year things really came 
easy to us and this year the team 
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Junior point guard Jordan Hileman leads Juniata down the court in a 96 - 48 win on the Eagles’ senior night over 
Drew University on Feb. 23. She finished the game with nine points, four rebounds, three assists and one steal. 


has to work hard for it, and I’m 
hoping that with that we have 
more fight at the end of the season 
and we have a greater appreciation 
for what we did accomplish,” said 
Young-Ulrich. 

“T think we’ve seen glimmers 
of greatness and we’ve seen a lot 
of work needing to be done,” said 
Young-Ulrich. “This team needs 
to be able to put it together for 
40 minutes and we were close in 
a couple different games. But to 
put it together for 40 minutes we 
haven’t done that yet.” 

Putting a full game is a shared 
concern between Young-Ulrich 
and players. 

Junior forward Kate McDonald 
considered the Moravian game 
to be the season changing game 
this season for the Eagles. “Prior 
to that game we had good halves 


of games, but that game we re- 
ally put it together as a team. It 
showed that we could play with 
the ‘better teams. And definitely 
showed that we’re prepared for the 
post season.” 

There are also other adjust- 
ments that are lingering on the 
team’s mind. 

Sophomore forward Alix Sellers 
had another take on what is in need 
of tweeking: “Improve our com- 
munication as a whole and step- 
ping up as a whole team unit, with 
the same common goal.” 

Young-Ulrich will also be fo- 
cusing on strengthening the team’s 
transition offense and defense dur- 
ing playoff preparations. The Ea- 
gles are well known for their run- 
ning game and they are not about 
to change their game strategy. 

McDonald is not worried about 


the small improvements that still 
need work though. In fact she is 
motivated more by still having 
something to work on as a team. 

“That’s what you want. You 
don’t want to have met your po- 
tential half way through the sea- 
son. You want to get there at the 
end and that’s what we’re doing,” 
said McDonald. 

“We have a great chance of 
getting 20 wins this séason,” 
Young-Ulrich said. “That’s a big 
deal when we’re only guaranteed 
25 games.” 

The Eagles have had a success- 
ful season that is definitely worth 
following into the playoffs. With 
another great record following 
last year’s undefeated conference 
standing, the women’s basketball 
team has delivered yet another im- 
pressive and compelling season. 








six Catholic University came to 
Juniata to face off with the Eagles. 
To the surprise of some and joy 
of many, the Eagles upset Catho- 


__ lic 85-75. “Being a top 10 team in 


the nation is a big deal, they were 
number six and we knocked them 
off” stated Raymond, who had the 
game high 23 points.” 

While two are on the court the 
Eagles have three seniors this year. 
Unfortunately Mike Walker was 
injured before the season began 
and now helps the team in any 
way necessary. Raymond and Hig- 
gins, the remaining two seniors, 
are two of the leading players on 
the team this year. “These three 
seniors personify the program and 
what we stand for,” said Coach 
Curley. “We’ve all been through a 
lot together.” 

Raymond and Higgins are sen- 


- timental about this being their last 


year with the team. Both players 
agreed that it flew by, they could 
not believe that it has already 
been four years. “It went quick, I 
never thought I would be here,” 
said Higgins. 

“Tt feels like we were freshman 
last year,” said Raymond. Both 
players agreed that they loved the 
experience and would do it again if 
given the chance. 

All together the Juniata Eagles 
men’s basketball team is ready for 
any obstacle that is thrown in their 
way. They are ready to show ev- 
eryone that they are a well- round- 
ed team that works together and 
will not go down without a fight. 


Swing away 
> from BASEBALL page 13 


have seen so far I believe we are.” 

The players are fully aware of 
what it will take to achieve their 
goals. The coaching staffis as well, 
but do not want the players overly 
concerned about that. 

“We all know that we can be 
good this year, but we just need to 
go out and play baseball. We have 
a core group of returners as well 
as a lot of talented newcomers so 
‘if we play the right way and don’t 


- worry about the other things we 


will be ok,” said Leonard. 


It makes my 
job tough because 
they are all hard 
working kids who 
deserve a shot. 


Jesse Leonard 


Leonard went on to say, “I 
am proud of the way guys have 
handled this preseason and the 
improvements they have made. It 
makes my job tough because they 
are all talented and hard work- 
ing kids who deserve a shot. That 
is a good thing though. I think 
the competition within the team 
will make us stronger as a whole 
moving forward.” 

The season kicks off on Sat- 
urday Feb. 23 at the College of 
Mount Saint Vincent in River- 
dale, New York. The team will 
look to get off to a hot start to 
build some momentum going into 
conference play. 
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Sickly Horoscopes: 


Foreseen by local prophet Miya Williams 


Patient Zero: You are the 
first to get this flu. You feel ter- 
rible for a few days, but now 
you're back in business. You'll 
even be clear of any blame 
if you spread it. Some R&R 
and free OJ is in your future. 


Sickly Seconds: You are 
the next to get the flu. You had 
all the same symptoms, and 
you know you got it from your 
friend. However since your 
friends see that you are sick, you 
will get some heat for spreading 
it. Taking the blame will be in 
your future. 


Healthy Friend: You made 
it through the war. Everyone 
went down around you. You 
avoided sharing drinks, kept 
up your fluids and still man- 
aged to hang out with your 
sickly friends. However, you 
forgot about that one stray kiss 


at East. A cold is in your future. 


Whot Bio/Chem POE'S cally do at Juniata. 
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How To’ ’ Get a Girlfriend 
Kunal Atit and Jonah Ruggiero 


It’s that time of year again--spring, and love is in the air. Lovebirds are coupling up every- 
where you look. But for every one of these sweethearts there’s someone like me: completely 
independent (read: pathetically lonely). But this doesn’t need to be the case. With some 
creativity, you too can find somone to share in the love (read stop being pathetically lonely). 








Lease toed outside your Strategically lacs tities Buy your crush a puppy; it 
dorm room (If you bake, they clothing in the bicep, chest, S erkod for Peat 
will come) ' and for the extremely 


desperate, boxer area. 








Diga ius outside Ellis. You Hire them (This is a legal Pretend to be on the Football 
WILL catch something. gray area so watch out) team. Oh wait... we go to JC. 








Bring up your sibling and go 


Serenade people out on the 
around telling people how you quad. For those who lack musi- eas Lyte nie om 
raised them yourself . cal talent, I suggest lip syncing. 
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rallies to keep the train rolling 


Local Pane eOraten service to cease if state fails to pay required $5.7 million fee 


By Devon WISER 


Amtrak is considering ending its 
train route “The Pennsylvanian,” 
the single train line that allows ac- 
cess to Huntingdon and many of 
its surrounding areas. 

Amtrak must pay a price of 
$5.7 million by October 1, 2013 
or else it will be forced to close 
down the. route. Amtrak has 
thought. about different ways of 
handling the situation, including 
simply closing the railroad system 
or trying to extend the route be- 
yond the 750 mile minimum. The 
Pennsylvanian is the only passen- 
ger train that travels between Pitts- 
burgh and New York. 

Dean of Enrollment Michelle 
Bartol predicts that the train’s re- 
moval will have a huge impact on 
Juniata’s accessibility, 

“The effect on Juniata ad- 
missions will. be absolutely 
huge. People will perceive Ju- 
niata as too difficult to get to and 
will instead go to similar schools 
that are easier to travel to,” said 
Bartol. 

While Juniata does provide 
shuttle transportation to and from 
various places such as the Har- 
risburg International Airport, the 
University Park Airport and vari- 
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Sophomore Cai Luxiaohe, from Chengdu, China, speaks about the importance of the train station to interna- 
tional students. Also present at the rally were President Thomas Kepple and state representative Dick Hess. 


ous bus stops in State College, 
the prices for these transporta- 
tion services range anywhere 
from $30-$50. However, a ride to 
the Huntingdon train station only 


costs $7.50. 

Assistant Dean of international 
education Kati Csoman echoed 
Bartol’s concerns about the impact 
this decision will have on Juniata’s 


Reinaldo Liem takes home the prize 


Students in Bailey Oratorical advise the new president 


By Mart E.ias 


The Bailey Oratorical, a highly 
esteemed public speaking contest 
in which the winners earn cash 
prizes, is Juniata College’s oldest 
academic competition. This year, 
Reinaldo Liem joins the ranks of 
98 elite speakers who have been 
selected as winners since the com- 
petition began. 

Liem spoke of the importance of 
foreign language, stressing that ed- 
ucation has become international, 
business has become international, 
and that internationalism is at the 
root of a liberal arts education. 

Thomas F. Bailey, who served as 
presidential judge of Huntingdon 
from 1916 to 1936, established the 
Bailey Oratorical in 1915 in hopes 
of attracting and fostering the de- 
velopment of articulate youth. The 
Oratorical is made possible by an 
enhanced endowment contribution 
from Bailey’s son-in-law, Colonel 
Sedgeley Thornberry. 

This year, 33 Juniata students 
took center stage in the Suzanne 
von Liebig Theatre, pondering the 
future of Juniata by presenting ad- 
vice to President-elect Jim Troha. 
Juniata alumni Jill Eash Solomon, 
’99, Colleen Hughes Grater, ’06 
and Dustin Gee, ’10 served as the 


judges for the preliminary round of 
the competition and were respon- 
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sible for narrowing the field of 33 
speakers to just seven. 

The seven finalists were seniors 
Robert Strauss and Vincent Smith, 
juniors Allison -Blumling, John 
Dubensky, Reinaldo Hermawan 


SUNGOUK PARK /JUNIATIAN 
International student Reinaldo Liem celebrates his victory at the Bailey. 
He won a $1,000 prize and great recognition from the Juniata community. 


on public speaking, so they must 
have training as well as be users of 
public. speaking,” said Dr. Donna 
Weimer, chair of the English, com- 
munication and theatre arts depart- 
ment and coordinator of the Bailey 











future. 

“Tn closing the Amtrak it will be 
hard to sell Juniata’s accessibility,” 
said Csoman. 

On Friday, March 1, 2013, leg- 


islators and community groups 


‘ led a “Save Our Train” event at 


the Huntingdon Amtrak Station to 
raise awareness of this situation. 
Speakers at this service included 
Pennsylvania State Representa- 
tives Mike Fleck and Dick Hess, 
the Huntingdon County Commis- 
sioners, Huntingdon County Eco- 
nomic Development Partners and 
Juniata College President Thomas 
Kepple. 

“Our hope is that this will raise 
awareness because it is crucially 
important. The train not only pro- 
vides comfort, but it is economi- 
cally beneficial. In 2011 there were 
203,000 passengers that used the 
Amtrak, and just under 6,000 of 
them had used the Huntingdon sta- 
tion,” said Amy Wise, executive 


director of Huntingdon County 


Business and Industry and facilita- 
tor of the “Save Our Train” event. 

“Amtrak is being really ri- 
diculous with the money they 
want appropriated to hold this 
line. They’re basing their argu- 
ment on what the federal gov- 
emment has cut, but I’m sure 
that within the next several weeks, 
through the negotiations with 


> see TRAIN page 3 


Muddy Run microbe fun 


Stream murkiness more than mud 


By Lauren LIAcourss 


A group of microbiology stu- 
dents, led by Dr. Regina Lamen- 
della, assistant professor of biol- 
ogy, has been conducting tests 
to assess how Hurricane Sandy 
affected microbial environments 
within the stream in front of East 
Houses since it hit on Oct. 12, 
2012. 

For Lamendella, taking water 
samples from Muddy Run was as 
spontaneous as the hurricane’s ar- 
rival. 

“So, basically when Hurri- 
cane Sandy hit, I remember I 
was at home and I thought, wow, 
I wonder if there are these things 
called combined sewer overflows 
(CSOs) in Huntingdon. When it 
rains with a-CSO, you have a lot 
of extra water along with every- 
one’s waste,” she said. “The waste 
water treatment plant can’t handle 
that volume of water, so they dis- 
charge some of that waste into the 
streams, so essentially you’d have 
raw sewage in the streams.” 

CSOs have become a nation- 
wide problem. Each time there is 
a major storm, the quality of water 
sources decreases, creating poten- 


Liem and Seth Ruggiero and soph- _—_Oratorical. “We strive to use alums | tial health risks for surrounding 
omore Brea Neri. and past Bailey participants. Stu- | residents. 
SEreuminary found? | judges: ——— “I thought it would be interest- 
ive feedback to all contestants > see BAILEY page 3 ing to do a time series of collected 
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samples during the storm each 
day, and then after let the stream 
recover,” said Lamendella. “I 
wanted to see if we could study 
the microorganisms and how they 
changed over time in response to 
the storm.” 

Over the course of the storm, 
Lamendella and her students took 
samples from the stream in order 
to measure any change that may 
have occurred as a result of the 
CSOs and the weather event itself. 

“T called the water quality com- 
pany IDEXX and they gave us 
about $1,000 worth of water qual- 
ity tests. We collected well over 
30 samples over the course of a 
week,” she said. 

Seniors Caroline Solomon and 
Ryan Trexler, who both work in 
Dr. Lamendella’s lab, decided to 
participate in the study after being 
called on at the last minute. 

“She sent an email out the night 
before the hurricane and she said if 
anyone wanted to join her for sam- 
pling to meet her at eight the next 
morning. I was the only one who 
showed up that first day, so it was 
just Dr. Lamendella and I. Over the 
next couple of days, some other 
students joined, and we went out 
and took samples,” said Solomon. 

Trexler also expressed surprise 


> see MUDDY page 4 
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English professor retires with impressive 25 year legacy 


Dr. Judy Katz introduced mem 


By SHALEN PEREHINEC 


Judy Katz, associate professor 
of English, is beginning a phased 
retirement after 25 years at Ju- 
niata. During her time at the Col- 
lege, Katz has affected the lives of 
many people both academically 
and personally. 

“You would need volumes to 
record the amount of memories 
that I have with Judy Katz. She 
was my advisor when I was here 
as a student, and she has been the 
single greatest influence on my 
academic career from a young col- 
lege freshman to now, a tenured 
professor at this institution,” said 
Amy Mathur, chair of the English 
department and assistant professor 
of English. 

Hannah Bellwoar, assistant pro- 
fessor of English, also has fond 
memories with Katz. 

“When I first started here and 
still now, I remember having Indi- 
an food with her in State College,” 
Bellwoar said. “She has definitely 
been a mentor to me and part of 
my really good support system that 
Thave here at Juniata.” 

Katz also greatly influences the 
lives of her students. 

“Juniata sells this idea of really 
close teacher-student interaction, 
and Judy takes that so sincerely 
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Associate Professor of English Judy Katz will be entering into a phased retirement at the end of this academic 
year. Katz has been teaching English at Juniata since 1988 and has introduced several beloved traditions. 


and seriously. Those bonds last 
forever,” said Mathur. “She read at 
my wedding. She has a former stu- 
dent who named a child after her. 
She continues to be a part of lives 
well after they leave here.” 


Junior Stacy Porter has only 
taken one class with Katz, but 
states that she has helped her sig- 
nificantly. 

“Judy asked me a lot about my 
own personal writing because I’m 


a novelist trying to get published. 
She wanted to know if I blogged, 
and she wanted to follow me. She 
was really helpful, and she told me 
if I ever wanted to run stuff by her, 
I could,” said Porter. 


orable courses focused on gender, minority issues in literature 


Although students learn a lot 
from her, Katz said she learns a lot 
from them as well. 

“T was in college at a time when 
my professors lectured to me and 
told me what to think,” she said, 
“and somehow I have managed 
as an instructor to know that I’m 
going to lear as much from my 
students as they’re going to learn 
from me, and maybe I’ll learn 
more from them.” 

Katz has also introduced several 
classes based on gender and mi- 
nority studies during her time here. 

“As a department, we have rec- 
ognized that literature is not just 
written by dead white men. A lot 
of it has been, and a lot of it’s great, 
but they’re not the only writers or 
consumers of American or Brit- 
ish literature. So I think that we’re 
headed in a very good direction, 
one that is inclusive, open and 
imaginative,” said Katz. 

Senior Megan Illig expressed 
how these classes have helped her 
choose a POE. 

“During my first semester of 
freshman year, I took Women in 
Literature with Judy, and I loved 
the class. Id probably say that was 
what really steered me toward gen- 


> see KATZ page 5 





New master’s program seeks to improve curriculum, enrollment 
9 


Distinctive courses include an accounting research pr 


By Dyxan J. STROMAN 


The recent implementation of 
a Master of Accounting program 
marked Juniata’s first push toward 


offering graduate programs. The © 


MAcc program, an intensive year- 
long experience geared toward 
preparing students for the CPA 
exam, completed its first semester 
this fall. 

“It’s going well. We have nine 
students currently, which exceeded 
our early projections by a sizable 
amount. ] think we were projecting 
around four or five in the first year, 
we now have nine. It’s going to be 
hard to to predict enrollment going 
forward, but I think within maybe 
two-to-four more years we’ll settle 
into the 10-to-12 range, which 
would be exceptional,” said Dr. 
Dominick Peruso, chair of the ac- 
counting, business and economics 
department. 

Unlike other graduate programs 
that can typically range from two- 
to-three years in length, the MAcc 
program is a one year experience. 

“I think the biggest benefit of 
our program is that it’s short. We 
pack 30 credits into two semes- 
ters without forcing people to go 
during the summer,” said Patricia 
Weaver, Charles A. Dana profes- 
sor of accounting, business and 
economics. 

While many would contend that 
one year sounds brief in compari- 
son to other graduate degree op- 
tions, Peruso insisted that this is a 
normal length for MAcc programs. 

“A two to three year master’s 
degree in accounting? That’s un- 
usual. Many masters degrees in 
accounting are about 12 months in 
duration. Ours you can complete 
in a consecutive fall and spring. 
That’s proven to be a bit on the 
challenging side for the students, 
but they’re all writing within that 
full 12 months,” said Peruso. 

Although it only calls for two 
semesters of time to be invested, 
this program still requires an abun- 
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Graduate students in the new Master of Accounting program study for an upcoming exam. The accounting pro- 
gram contains nine graduate students, earning 30 credits in two semesters, to obtain a master’s degree. 


dant amount of effort. In fact, this 
year’s students in particular were 
faced with weighty challenges. 

“T think the workload for the stu- 


dents was entirely too challenging 
in the fall semester,” said Peruso. 
“We've tried to make some chang- 
es to that.” 





The necessity of understand- 
ing both the GAAP and IFRS ac- 
counting standards is one particular 
element of the program that is un- 











nomics emphasis 


doubtedly demanding. One of the 
reasons behind this requirement 
is a strive toward strengthening 
students’ international capabili- 
ties. According to Peruso, recent 
nationwide efforts in the direction 
of converging the two principles 
mark a “very hot issue in account- 
ing right now,” which explains 
why this requirement is essential. 

Among the most pivotal compo- 
nents of the program is its inclusion 
of an accounting research project. 
A somewhat peculiar feature, both 
Peruso and Weaver identified this 
task as one of the primary ways 
that Juniata’s MAcc program is 
distinctive. 

“Students will examine an is- 
sue in-depth. Some of our students 
choose to do original research 
where they’re collecting data, ana- 
lyzing the data and reporting the 
results,” said Peruso. 

One of these projects, conduct- 
ed by Scott Hammer, ‘12, probes 
the financial metrics of numerous 


> see MASTERS page 6 
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dents were judged on coherence, 
style, structure of their argument, 
and effective delivery.” 

“We found the speeches to be 
remarkably well formulated across 
all 33 speeches. We had eight 
speeches alone devoted to improv- 
ing aspects of diversity on cam- 
pus,” Weimer said. 

According to Weimer, _ this 
year’s speeches fell into three cat- 
egories. “One group of speakers 
affirmed what Juniata is and en- 
couraged President-elect Troha not 
to change things, others provided 
lists of things to improve, while 
others gave speeches revealing the 
identity of Juniata,” said Weimer. 

“Being a finalist is such an 
honor,” said senior Robert Strauss. 
“T’ve been a part of a lot of great 
programs and committees here at 
Juniata, but to be a part of the Bai- 
ley finals was an incredible oppor- 
tunity. I am privileged that I was 
able to share my views with the 
world and the Juniata community.” 

Sophomore Brea Neri echoed 
Strauss’s sentiments. “I was in- 
credibly excited to find out that I 
had been selected as a finalist for 
the Bailey,” said Neri. 

“Tt is an honor to be selected 
amongst my peers to continue 
to the next round. I am excited 
to present my ideas to President 
Troha and so many other distin- 
guished guests.” 

“The advice I gave President 
Troha in my speech is to expand 
the presence of service: learning 
programs at Juniata,” said Neri. 
“Service is inherent in our college’s 
mission and Brethren heritage but 
should, in my opinion, become a 
larger part of how we identify our- 
selves as an institution.” 

“T gave him advice related to in- 
creasing our enrollment staff, the 


endowment and winning as an un- 
derdog,” said Strauss, who served 
as the student representative on the 
presidential selection committee. 
“T related the speech to sports, be- 
cause that’s how we initially relat- 
ed to each other in conversation.” 

Reinaldo Liem took top hon- 
ors, and Seth Ruggiero and Rob 
Strauss were runners-up. The final 
round took place March 5. 

“Tm so proud of all the final- 
ists,” said Sarah Worley, assistant 
professor of communication and 
coordinator of the Bailey. “The 
finalists made Juniata proud and I 
hope President-elect Troha takes to 
heart the advice he got tonight.” 
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“Tt was really intense,” said win- 
ner Reinaldo Liem. “T really tried 
to stay engaged with the audience 
and that was my key to success. 
The feeling is unbelievable.” 

“T was astonished by the quality 
of all seven speeches,” said fresh- 
man Ryan Shelton. “All the ideas 
presented were thoughtful and 
quite relevant. I’m excited for the 
Jim Troha era at Juniata College.” 

Judging the final round of com- 
petition was Mike Fleck, a state 
representative for Pennsylvania’s 
81st district and a trustee of the 
Huntingdon County Library Sys- 
tem, Matthew Peters, a Bailey 
Oratorical finalist and a 2001 Ju- 
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niata grad and Margaret “Peggy” 
Over, a 1971 Juniata graduate and 
a trustee for the Roaring Spring 
Community Library. 

“For the final round we strive 
to find prominent alums, trustees 
and friends of Juniata with profes- 
sional accomplishments that re- 
quire the use of public speaking,” 
said Weimer. “In many ways they 
reflect the expectations of the pro- 
fessional work world.” 

Although the Bailey is techni- 
cally considered a competition for 
cash, the finalists insisted that the 
thought of the $1,000 first prize 
was not the main factor that moti- 
vated them to enter. 
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The panel of judges in the preliminary round of the Bailey Oratorical, which includes Juniata alumni and professors, are pictured deliberating and rating 
students after each orator gave their speech. After this round, the five finalists moved onto the final round that was held on March 5. 


“T entered the competition be- 
cause I was passionate about the 
topic,” said Strauss. “After devel- 
oping a relationship with Jim (Tro- 
ha), I wanted to tell him how I felt. 
The Bailey is one of Juniata’s rich- 
est traditions and I’m honored to 
be a part of it. I did not enter for the 
cash. I entered because I cared.” 

Rich in tradition and prestige, the 
Bailey Oratorical offers insightful, 
well-spoken students ample op- 
portunity to voice their opinions. 
Embracing change, these students 
offered President-elect Troha ad- 
vice for the future, revealing the 
strong bond that ties together the 
Juniata community. 





Town residents and students petition, protest to continue train line 
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PennDot and with Amtrak, myself, 
and we’re going to be reaching out 
to Congressman Shuster, our new 
chairman of transportation on the 
federal level, but I’m sure that Bill 
will certainly take an interest to 
this and he’ll be on our side,” said 
Hess. 

Junior Song Mingwei, an in- 
ternational student from Cheng- 
du, China, also addressed the 
crowd at the “Save Our Train” 
event. “We don’t have a bus. We 
don’t have subways. Basically 
the train is the only access for us 
to get out of town. Although we 
can ask fiiends for help, to give us 
rides, but, you know, rides are not 
available every single time. Spring 
Break is coming and we are not 
supposed to stay in the school. If 
we don’t have the train, where do 
we go? Stay at State College for 
a week in a hotel and do nothing 
fun? It’s really not convenient,” 
she said. 

Concerned Huntingdon civil- 
ians also spoke out during the 
rally. One Huntingdon resident 
said, “J think that we have all been 
taught that there are solutions to 
every problem. And that’s why 
all of us are here. Here’s the sta- 
tion. There’s the tracks. The trains 
are moving. We're all here. 
What are we here for? To keep it 
there. I’m not representing any 
group, but I’m with the people 

here who definitely need its ser- 
vice.” 

The final guest speaker, who 
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Huntingdon residents and Juniata students rally next to the Amtrak station in support of its preservation. 


traveled from Pittsburgh to the 
event via. the Pennsylvanian, was 
Michael Alexander, president of 
a volunteer group called West- 
em Pennsylvanians for Passenger 
Rail. Alexander also stressed the 
importance of keeping the one 
train that we have. 

“Lets be clear, if this train is 
cancelled in October, we have 
to pannnn anat it will be gone 


for good. You'll never see a 
passenger train in Huntingdon, 
Pennsylvania again. You have to 
assume that. Maybe in 30 or 40 
years, itll be different, but when 
you’re my age, that’s forever,” said 
Alexander, 

Alexander emphasized that 
economic growth across the state 
of Pennsylvania depends on the 
availability of proper public trans- 


portation. “It’s a big issue. It has 
been covered by the media from 
Pittsburgh to Lewistown, includ- 
ing Huntingdon, print, radio and 
TV. Reaction has been over- 
whelmingly in favor of keeping 
the Pennsylvanian running. Sup- 
port for this train is coming across 
loud and clear. We’ve put this on 
the public agenda,” said Alexan- 
der. 


In discussing the $5.7 million 
price tag associated with keeping 
the Pennsylvanian alive, Alex- 
ander insisted that this is not an 
unusually high cost for such an 
initiative. “That’s a lot of money 
for you or me, but lets face it, 
it’s really small in terms of how 
much transportation expenditures 
run. It costs about $6 million to 
resurface five miles of four-lane 
highway. In fact, I could point out 
two projects here in Huntingdon 
County which cost in the same 
ballpark. 11.5 miles of resurfacing 
on Route 26 cost $4.1 million, a 
bridge over the New Juniata River 
on Route 22 cost $10.5 million, so 
$5.7 million is what things cost,” 
said Alexander. 

President Kepple also addressed 
the crowd. “I’m here representing 
1,600 Juniata students and 400 
faculty and staff at Juniata who 
need this train. We took a sur- 
vey of our students this week just 
to figure out how many of 
our students actually do use 
the train or want the train. We had 
1,040 responses out of 1,600. 86% 
of those students say they use the 
train, their family uses the train or 
they know someone who uses the 
train,” said Kepple. 

Representative Fleck also 
chimed in on the importance of 
this service. “We don’t want this 
to be the missing link in pub- 
lic transportation. Public trans- 
portation continues to be a vital 
part of our service that we offer 
here, and its critical that we con- 
tinue that.” 





A News 
Water surveys showimprovement in levels of fecal coliforms and E.coli 
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at the sudden offer. 

“Dr. Lamendella came down 
into lab and said she had this 
awesome idea and asked if I 
would be interested in helping,” 
he said. “It was pretty random 
because. the storm happened out 
of nowhere.” 

Both Lamendella and her stu- 
dents performed various _ tests 
following their initial sampling 
in Muddy Run in order to more 
closely examine the microbial 
changes within the water. 

“We did colialert tests for fecal 
coliforms in the water and we also 
tested for E.coli. At the beginning 
of the rain event, we saw that there 
was a high number of fecal coli- 
forms and E.coli, but toward the 
end of our sampling we had very 
little to none,” said Solomon. 

According to Lamendel- 
la, the conducted tests have 
shown promise to she and her 
students. The success of the proj- 
ect will in part be determined by 
the results. 

“We’re definitely going to get a 
lot of data. There are a lot of differ- 
ent types of bacteria in the samples, 
especially because it’s a temporal 
span,” said Trexler. “We should 
also see changes in the community 
structure.” 





The data will take a few weeks 
to process, Once the data returns to 
students, they will be able to fur- 
ther study the microbial changes. 

“The sequence data will come 
back hopefully in the next two to 
three weeks, and we’ll analyze 
the data with a program called 
QIIME,” said Trexler. “Basically 
you can take your sequence data 
and analyze them with bioinfor- 
matics tools that are used with the 
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program.” 


Dr. Lamendella’s hurricane 
analysis project is the first of its 
kind here at Juniata. She believes 
the study to be both a unique and 
beneficial learning experience. 

“Undergrad students are doing 
cutting edge research, which is 
pretty amazing,” said Lamendella. 
“They’re leaming things they’ve 
never learned before, such as how 
to deal with millions of organism 
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Dr. Regina Lamendella, assistant professor of biology, oversees students in her Molecular Techniques class per- 
forming microbial community analysis of water samples collected from Muddy Run during Superstorm Sandy. 


sequences. They are also learning 
about important molecular tech- 
niques, going all the way from a 
taking samples, trapping the mi- 
croorganisms, extracting the DNA, 
amplifying the gene and then pre- 
paring the product to get that se- 
quence,” 

Junior Alicia Snyder, a zoology 
POE, heard about the study and 
expressed interest in the students’ 
work. “Although it’s unnerving 


to think that we have E.coli and 
fecal coliforms running through 
campus, I think that it’s a fantastic 
opportunity for Juniata students to 
closely analyze microbial environ- 
ments, something they may not be 
able to do at another school,” said 
Snyder. 

“Tf it has a direct link to the CSO 
sewer input, then there should 
be some fecal bacteria related to 
that,” said Trexler, “and although 
I wouldn’t recreate in Muddy 
Run, students should not be con- 
cerned.” 

According to Lamendella, the 
goal is to go from sampling to pub- 
lication over a 16 week period. 

“I think there is a push, espe- 
cially by the EPA, to eliminate 
CSOs over the next few decades, 
but that would require a change 
in infrastructure and a lot of 
money,” said Lamendella. “Hope- 
fully studies like this will high- 
light the importance of getting rid 
of CSOs.” 

“How many people get to say 
that on their day off from the 
hurricane that they went out and 
sampled?” said Solomon. “It’s 
really cool to see the project go 
from sampling to findings at the 
end of the semester. We’re all hop- 
ing to write as a class and submit 
our findings to a scientific journal, 
which is very exciting.” 





Coffee cart rolls in as senior gift 
Class of 2013 hopes to raise $41,000 for stand 


By LAuREN LESSER 


This year’s senior class gift, 
a coffee cart that will be built in 
Beeghly Library, was announced 
at the senior dinner on Feb. 23. The 
class of 2013 hopes this gift will be 
beneficial to the campus in future 
years. 

Several steps went into choos- 
ing the gift. To get their classmates 
involved in the decision making 
process, the senior class officers 
focused on hearing the ideas and 
opinions of their classmates. 

“We compiled a list of a lot of 
different ideas and then left it up to 
the class to decide what they want- 
ed to do through a Google Doc,” 
said senior Nathan Brock. “We 
narrowed it down to five and from 
there, we sent it back to the class 
and they voted on it. The majority 
of students in the senior class voted 
for the library coffee cart.” 

After the ballots were cast, the 
decision was sent to facilities, li- 
brary staff and Robert Yelnosky, 
vice president of finance and op- 
erations. Different figures on how 
much the café would cost for initial 
renovations, supplies and staffing 
were given, 

In order to fund the gift, the se- 
nior class officers and leadership 
committee asked their classmates 
to donate their freshman matricu- 
lation fees to the gift. 

“As a freshman, we all have a 
$200 deposit that we give. When 
we graduate, we get that money 
back. Our plan is for everyone to 
give that deposit directly back to 
the gift. A good portion of the class 
usually decides to give. If you give 
all $200, you get your name on 
the gift. There will be a plaque to 
say thank you behind the coffee 
stand,” said senior class president 
Robert Strauss. 

According to Miranda Peruso, 
director of the Juniata Scholarship 
Fund, this has always been the way 
the senior gift was funded. 


“It is the history of the class gift. 


No one has to give a donation out 
of pocket. On occasion, certain 
individuals will donate a gift of a 
smaller amount, but the majority 
of the class gives their full matricu- 
lation fee,” she said. 

The senior class officers hope 
that 80 percent or more of the se- 
nior class will participate in fund- 
ing the gift. The end goal is to raise 
$41,000. 

“Tt would be the highest class gift 
ever,” said Peruso. “Last year’s se- 
nior class was able to raise around 
$40,000 so it is very doable.” 

Senior Melissa Zilch was happy 
to contribute to a gift that other stu- 
dents will be able to enjoy in the 
future. 

“I wish that there had been a 
coffee shop in the library during 
my time at Juniata, so when I was 
asked to donate my money to our 
class gift, I didn’t mind giving it all 
back so that others could benefit 
from it,” said Zilch. 

The-senior class is first asked to 
consider donating their matricu- 


lation fee to the gift at the senior 
dinner. Information regarding fun- 
draising for the gift is available on 
the senior class website. The web- 
site allows students to track the 
progress of the funding. 

The funding for the senior class 
gift will do more than provide a 
coffee stand. “With the rest of the 
money the senior class raises, an 
endowment will be set up for the 
stand. If anything more needs to 
be bought, it will come from that 
money. Juniata will not need to be 
continuously paying. for it,’ said 
Brock. 

To incorporate their classmates 
again, the senior class officers are 
organizing a naming contest for the 
stand available to students who do- 
nated their full matriculation fees. 
The class officers will organize this 
through another Google Doc. 

“We’re doing as much as we can 
to tie everyone else back into it. It’s 
pretty cool,” said Brock. 


> see GIFT page 6 
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Top: Seniors Alex Dintriff, Kaitlin Krueger, Cara Mayo, Michelle 
Bennett and Theresa Ginley chat over wine. Bottom: Director of 
Alumni Relations David Meadows; seniors Cristie Albert and Toni 
Harr, and a member of the student alumni association are all 
dressed nicely to attend the networking event. 
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Campus gun policies evaluated 
Safe houses student firearms in public safety office 


By SPENCER VANHOOSE 


With the recent gun-related di- 
sasters across the nation, Juniata 
has updated its gun policies within 
the past year to adapt to society’s 
state of high alert. 

Jesse Leonard, director of Pub- 
lic Safety, explained the recent 
changes made to safety policies 
on campus. The firearms policy 
now includes regulations on 
airsoft guns. 

“We added the pneumatic weap- 
ons that resemble real firearms. 
Unlike a Nerf gun, they are pretty 
realistic. They are made to resem- 
ble a real weapon,” said Leonard. 

There has been confusion about 
which types of guns are or are not 
allowed on campus. Nerf guns 
are allowed to be used on campus 
but in a secure place known by 
Public Safety. “There is the oc- 
casional Nerf gunbattle in BAC,” 
said Leonard. 

Nerf guns have not caused alarm 
on campus. Other airsoft-related 
guns that are transformed to shoot 
Nerf darts are of concern. 

“There were some paintball 
guns modified to shoot Nerf darts 
and the popping noise is a concern 
for us,” said Leonard. 

There is also a gun safe for stu- 
dents located in the Public Safety 
office. 

“A student can register their 


weapon with us and we’ll keep . 


it in the gun safe. We tag it 
and when they come and get it 
they have a matching tag and their 
ID card so we know we are giving 
it to the right person,” said Leon- 
ard. 

Owning a gun on campus is not 
strictly limited to hunting weap- 


ons. Sophomore James Hem- 
minger uses a gun for recreational 
purposes. Hemminger has stored 
his hunting rifle and long bow in 
the safe. 

“The first time you go, you 


take your gun down, you. get the- 


serial number off the gun and 


write down all the information on. 


two cards. Public Safety keeps 
one and you keep one, so when 
you go, you give them your card 
so they know who you are,” said 
Hemminger. 

“Anything within the weapons 
policy we can register and keep for 
you,” said Leonard. 

The discretion is up to the de- 
partment to determine whether the 
reason for retrieving a weapon is 
legitimate. “We have the ability to 
not give it to you if we think you 
don’t need it,” said Leonard. 

Prior to 2007, the year before 
the Virginia Tech massacre, Public 
Safety officers were unarmed. 

“When they armed the offi- 
cers, they had done some student 
forms and actually polled the stu- 
dents, and a lot of the students 
on campus weren’t aware that 

we didn’t carry (firearms),” said 
Leonard. “With our uniform and 
all the stuff we have on our belt, a 
lot of students just assumed there 
was a gun on there. They didn’t 
know that we didn’t carry.” 

Sophomore Hannah Hostak 
was unaware that Public Safety 
officers were armed. “It gives 
me butterflies in my stomach. I 
don’t feel that guns are the best 
tool in preventing violence,” 
said Hostak. 

“Since we’ve armed in 2007, 
we have never actually unhol- 
stered our weapons on campus,” 


said Leonard. 

“Tf you cannot approach an of- 
ficer and feel safe, then you are not 
getting the right Juniata experi- 
ence,” said Hemminger. 

Hostak does not believe that of- 
ficers should be armed. However, 
officers carrying guns’ does not 
change her feelings about them 
personally.’ “They (Public Safety 


officers) are pretty friendly. I don’t - 


think they’re any less approach- 
able,” said Hostak. 

Michael Miles, a Public Safety 
officer, has been with Juniata 
since 1999, Carrying a firearm has 
not impacted Miles’ duties on the 
job or the way he interacts with 
the public. 

“Tt’s added a lot more responsi- 
bility to my job. There’s a lot more 
training,” said Miles. 

“To have the ability to carry 
a weapon, all of our officers 
are PA Act 235 certified,” s 
aid Leonard. 

PA Act 235, or the Lethal 
Weapons Training Act, calls for 
the training and certification of 
protective patrolmen when car- 
rying and using lethal weap- 
ons in their employment. It also 
grants powers and _ duties 
to the Commissioner of the 
Pennsylvania State Police and im- 
poses penalties. 

“They are trained again on the 
use of lethal force and the respon- 
sibilities that come with carrying 
a lethal weapon. They have to 
shoot a certain qualification score 
in order to be certified. That’s only 
required every five years but we 
actually re-qualify ourselves with 
an outside agency every year,” 
said Leonard. 

Sophomore Robin Adak, an ex- 


change student from the University 
of Lincoln in the U.K., discussed 
the differences in gun polices. 
“Specific officers can [have guns], 
or if you work for an embassy and 
you are security, you can have fire- 
arms,” said Adak. “Police officers 
have Tasers and Mace, but they 
don’t really carry guns.” 

Adak also mentioned that there 
is no campus security at the Uni- 
versity of Lincoln. “If people on 
campus had guns, Virginia Tech 





Top: International student Qing Zhang converses with one of the em- 
ployers at Career Day which was located in the IM Gym of the Kenney 
Sports and Recreation Center on Friday, Feb. 22. Bottom: Freshman 
Hailey Aguero listens to one of the employers present at Career Day. 
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would have been cut very short. 
So (armed officers) seem like a 
reasonable protection device,” 
said Adak. 

“At Juniata we have such a 
strongly-knit network of people 
and they come here because of 
the community. Maybe that’s 
why we don’t have violence 
and why we really don’t need 
guns to deal with conflicts- be- 
cause We already have a mutual re- 
spect foreach othe,” said Hostak. 
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\ 





Retiring faculty member leaves pioneered programs Unlock Your Voice, Lift\Every Voice 


til spring of 2014, but her succes- final decision. 
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der studies,” she said. “She wanted 
other people to be as passionate 
and as caring about the subject 
as she was, which I really, really 
loved.” 

The department wanted to en- 
sure that Katz’s successor would 
carry on this emphasis. 

“After those interviews ail fin- 
ished, the department sat down and 
had a very long, thoughtful and 
sincere conversation of who would 
be the best fit for Juniata in terms 
of promoting awareness of minor- 
ity literatures, African-American 


literature, gender studies and sexu- 
ality studies,” said Mathur. 

“One of the things that would 
gratify me tremendously is the 
continuation of Unlock Your 
Voice and Lift Every Voice be- 
cause these definitely are my ba- 
bies,” said Katz. “It’s one of the 
only times that our students have.a 
chance to really embody and live 
the literature.” 

Unlock Your Voice is a biannual 
event that Katz created that em- 
phasizes women in literature. Dur- 
ing the off years, Lift Every Voice 
emphasizes  African-Americans 
in literature. Students are encour- 


aged to present about ‘a figure of 
their choice. 

This year, the coffeehouse 
celebration of Unlock Your 
Voice will occur April 19 in 
Ellis Ballroom. 

 Tllig has been involved with the 
events during all four years here. 

“T love seeing Judy’s face when 
she comes into the room on the 


night of the performances and she 


sees everything decorated,” she 
said. “You can just tell how happy 
she is to be able to provide these 


" events for campus and how much 


they mean to her.” 
Katz will not officially retire un- 


sor has already been chosen. The 
process started with over 100 can- 
didates, which were then narrowed 
down to 16. Katz and Carol Peters, 
director of the Writing Center, then 
interviewed the remaining candi- 
dates at the Modern Language As- 
sociation conference. 

“We really wanted Judy to 
be a part of that because of the 
legacy that she’s leaving here,” 
said Mathur. 

Peters and Katz then decided on 
four candidates to bring back to 
the school for interviews. Student 
input was very important in the 
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“T was asked by the English 
department to actually meet with 
one of the candidates, and we took 
her to lunch at Baker. We kind of 
gave her a break from all of the 
professors grilling her,” ‘said ju- 
nior Tara Brumbaugh. “What I 
wanted to do for her was to give 
her the chance to speak with us 
about Juniata.” 

“We wanted someone who 
would reach our students and 
who would fit the Juniata mold of 
teaching, where teaching comes 
first, and who could handle the 
intense interactions with students 
that don’t happen in other places,” 
said Mathur. 

Dr. Amanda Page has been cho- 
sen to be Katz’s successor. 

“She’s going to be a very differ- 
ent teacher. There’s not going to be 
another Judy Katz,” said Mathur. 
“Let’s be very clear about that, 
but she will carry on the legacy 
that Judy has started in this depart- 
ment, and we’re very pleased to 
have her be Judy’s successor, not 
her replacement.” 2 

Illig had the opportunity to meet 
with Dr. Page before she was cho- 
sen for the position. 

“I thought she was absolutely 
wonderful when I met with her. 
Something just felt right about 
her. She felt so genuine, probably 
one of the most genuine people 
I think I’ve ever met, and that’s 
not a feeling I get very often from 
people when I first meet them,” 
said Illig. “But you can never re- 
place Judy. I don’t think that’s 
even possible.” 
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SUNGOUK PARK /J JUNIATIAN 
Left: A group of seniors pose for the camera as they enjoy themselves at the Senior Dinner which was held on Saturday, Feb. 23. Top right: Seniors Stacie Beegle, Moira Mackay, 
Elena Popchock, Kieran Cavallo and Maxwell Martin smile for a photo. Bottom right: Seniors Eric Huet, Ben Tritsch, John Prout and Greg Hess are tasting wine at the Senior Dinner. 


Google Docs to be used as an inclusive, easy way to decide on gift’s name 


> from GIFT page 4 


Other students on campus agree 
that this senior class gift will be 
beneficial in future years. 

“T think it would be beneficial 
because we won’t have to leave 
the library to run to Jitters or Mo- 
cha Run. It will save us time as 
students and allow us to get more 
work done,” said sophomore Ni- 
cole Dengler. 


Strauss also identified the ben- 
efits that this gift will offer. 

“Students will be able to have 
the convenience of having cof- 
fee and other beverages read- 
ily available in the library. It 
will be open when the library is 
open, and students won’t have to 
walk out in the cold or rain,” said 
Strauss. 

Sophomore Brianna Riggle- 
man is in agreement that the coffee 


stand will be of great convenience 
during the winter months. 

“The stand would allow students 
to make less trips to surrounding 
buildings during the cold winter 
months. I feel that a library café 
would be beneficial during their 
study or work hours,” said Riggle- 
man. 

“While past senior gifts were 
very nice contributions to campus, 
I feel that this gift will serve as a 


great use to the Juniata campus,” 
said freshman Loren Ball. 

Ball also insisted that this addi- 
tion to the campus is very practi- 
cal. “Everyone knows how long 
lines can get at other venues and 
it is not exactly convenient when 
you are at the library to pick 
up all of your work just to get a 
drink,” said Ball. 

“We want senior class gifts to 
make the campus more beautiful 


or to be functional,” said Peruso. 
“There’s different reasons for why 
each senior class chooses what 
they chose and I think this one has 
functionality and has a lot of fun 
aspects to it as well. I think it ben- 
efits everyone on campus.” 

“T think, and the rest of the of- 
ficers think, that it’s going to be 
very helpful to students. It is one of 
those things that students actually 
want,” said Brock. 





MAcc prepares graduate students to meet new CPA exam requirements 


> from MASTERS page 2 


liberal arts colleges. Hammer’s re- 
seatch is based on a book written 
by David Breneman called “Lib- 
eral Arts Colleges: Thriving, Sur- 
viving or Endangered?” 

“This was a very sexy book in 
higher ed., particularly for people 
who were working at or fans of lib- 
eral arts colleges. He (Breneman) 
had.a very restrictive view of what 
liberal arts colleges really are, and 
he said at the time of his research 
that only 212 existed,” said Peruso. 

Hammer’s project identifies 
that only about 130 of the remain- 
ing institutions currently maintain 
Breneman’s definition of a liberal 
arts college. His approach involves 
analyzing the financial ratios of 
each of these institutions and com- 
paring them across the board. 

According to Weaver, another 
major benefit of the program for 
those who have completed Ju- 
niata’s undergraduate program is 
the familiar environment. “I think 
it’s an advantage to not have to 
go someplace else and get used 
to a whole new system and a 
whole new place. It seemed like a 
no-brainer for us to offer the pro- 
gram,” said Weaver. 

Graduate student Jared Clark, 
°12, echoed this sentiment. “What 
sets it apart from other programs is 
that they’re all the same professors 
from undergrad. It’s not like you’re 
walking into some new school and 
they’re like, ‘Oh, we’re just going 
to have this guy for a year.’ They 
have a vested interest in how you 
are doing and they’re all pretty 
helpful,” said Clark. 

With the rigid increase in re- 
quirements for becoming a Certi- 
fied Public Accountant in Pennsyl- 
vania, it is clear that implementing 


such a program was a necessary 
maneuver, This certification, rec- 
ognized by the state governments 
in all 50 states, is required in or- 
der to legally perform important 
accounting operations such as 
external audits. Because Juniata 
does not offer a sufficient amount 
of courses to fulfill the new 36 
upper-level accounting credit re- 
quirement, the ABE department 
essentially had to choose between 
offering a five-year undergraduate 
program, crafting our first graduate 
program or simply not preparing 
the accounting students to meet the 
CPA prerequisites. 

“Clearly if they (students) are 
committed to going into public 
accounting, you are doing them a 
disservice by saying, ‘Here, pay 
for five years of an undergraduate 
degree,”” said Peruso. 


DINING 
MON. - SAT. 
4:30-10P.M. 


The third option would also do 
injustice to aspiring public accoun- 
tants. Without acquiring the CPA 
certification, many of the most 
desirable public accounting career 
options are simply not an option. 

Upon passing the CPA exam, 
Weaver said that “the whole world 
changed, and suddenly I was quali- 
fied for a whole lot of jobs that I 
had never been qualified for be- 
fore.” 

Weaver also discussed how 
having the CPA certification can 
make or break one’s ability to get 
certain jobs. Even positions that 
do not necessarily require many of 
the skills covered by the CPA will 
still put “CPA preferred” or “CPA 
required” on job descriptions. 

“What they’re saying is, ‘We 
want only smart people here,’ and 
it’s a way for them to limit the 
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number of people who apply be- 
cause only about 10-15% of the 
people who take the CPA exam 
pass it,” said Weaver. 

While the statistic Weaver men- 
tions sounds somewhat intimidat- 
ing, it is worth noting that one can 
pass this exam part by part. Clark 
admitted that he does not think he 
will pass the exam on his first at- 
tempt, and said that he would be 
happy if he can pass one or two 
sections each time he takes it. 

“They don’t expect you to pass 
the whole thing before you start 
your job, that’s kind-of impossible. 
Most people have it completely 
done by the middle to end of their 
second year working. When an ac- 
counting firm hires you, they need 
you to have the 150 credits and 
they need to know that you’re at- 
tempting it (the CPA exam),” said 





Clark. 

Clark expressed gratitude for the 
MaAcc program because it helped 
him to secure a job at KFMR, a 
public accounting firm in Pitts- 
burgh. This job begins in June 
pending Clark’s graduation. 

Especially in the current state of 
economic turmoil, where tax laws 
are changing and buyouts are oc- 
curring at an increasingly frequent 
tate, more and more CPA services 
are demanded by the day. Accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, in 2010 there were a projected 
1,216,900 jobs in accounting and 
auditing across the nation. With 
this number expected to increase 
by 16 percent over the next seven 
years, it’s clear that going through 
the process of attaining a MAcc 
degree has the potential to open up 
worlds of job opportunities. 
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Dear Editor: | 

I would like to take this time to 
formally complain about the con- 
duct of the Resident Director and 
the Resident Assistants assigned to 
Sunderland. On the early morning 
of Saturday, February 23, just after 
it struck midnight, the fire alarm 
went off. While I was irritated that 
Thad to get out of bed, it was obvi- 
ous that this wasn’t a fire drill, so 
I got dressed and went outside to 
wait to be able to go back to bed. 
After a while, it was clear that the 
fire department wasn’t called and 
the fire alarm went off, and the stu- 
dents, including myself, went back 
inside the dorm. 

However, at three in the morn- 
ing, the fire alarm went off again. 
Again, I was slightly irritated 
that I had to get out of bed again, 
but again it didn’t seem rational 
that they would schedule a fire 
drill at three in the morning. So 
I went outside and waited to be 
able to go back inside again. After 

about five minutes, it didn’t ap- 
pear that the fire department was 
called and the fire alarm was 
turned off. Everybody went back 
inside the building. I was slightly 
irritated that this happened twice, 
and I wanted to get an answer to 
whether this was a scheduled fire 
drill. Immediately when I walked 
back inside, I saw that a JCPS 
officer was standing by the fire 
alarm. It was very clear that he 
was the one who turned off the 
fire alarm. I asked him politely if 
he knew whether this was a drill 
or not. He told me that it wasn’t a 
drill. With that piece of informa- 
tion along with the fact. that- the 
fire department wasn’t called, it 
was clear that somebody man- 
aged to set the fire alarm off by 
accident by either buming pop- 
corn or whatnot. So I went back 
to my dorm to finally get some 
needed sleep. 

It was shortly thereafter that 
something bizarre happened. 
About two minutes after the fire 
alarm was turned off, some- 
body came through the hallway 
banging on our door shouting 
that we had to go back outside 
because it wasn’t a drill. It was 
very clear that this was either the 
Resident Director or a Resident 
Assistant doing this. So I had to get 
dressed back up again and stand 
outside again. Then, after a while 
we were finally let back inside and 

















get some desperately needed sleep. 

However, what irritates me the 
most isn’t the fact that the fire alarm 
went off twice in a three hour pe- 
riod in the middle of the night rob- 
bing me of my sleep. Rather, it’s 
the fact that the Resident Director 
and the Resident Assistants made 
a blatant error during the second 
fire alarm. The error was that they 
turned off the fire alarm before the 
all clear was given. This being my 
second year at Juniata College, 
I have been through enough fire 
drills to know what’s supposed to 
happen. What’s supposed to hap- 
pen is that the Resident Director 
gives the all clear for people to 
come back inside, the fire alarm is 
then turned off which in turn sig- 
nals to the students that the all clear 
was given to go back inside. How- 
ever, in this case, the fire alarm 
was turned off before the all clear 
was given. 

But as if that blatant error wasn’t 
enough, when I questioned a Resi- 
dent Assistant about it, he lost his 
temper and got angry at me for 
pointing out the error. He rudely 
told me that I broke federal law by 
coming back inside the building 
while the fire alarm was going off. 
I was dumbfounded by this and 
told him that the fire alarm was 
turned off by a JCPS officer and 
I witnessed him by the-fire alarm 
after he turned it off. The Resident 
Assistant, still being impolite, tried 
to explain to me that the fire alarms 
go silent after a certain period of 
time and reiterated that I broke 
a federal law. However, I wasn’t 
having any of that. I told him that 
I know: for a fact that even if the 
fire alarm goes silent the light still 
flashes, and the light wasn’t flash- 
ing when we went back in the 
first time. That is when I decided 
to walk away from the conversa- 
tion because it was obvious that he 
wasn’t going regain his cool any- 
time soon. 

Obviously, there are some ques- 
tions that need to be answered 
as to what exactly went on dur- 
ing the early morning of Satur- 
day, February 23 in Sunderland. 
But I would like to-point out-at 
this time that there is a history of 
abuse of power by the Resident 
Assistants here in Sunderland. 
Some examples of this are Resi- 
dent Assistants repeatedly enter- 
ing rooms before quiet hours are 
in effect to quiet to tell people to 


quiet down whether there is a 
party or not going on in the dorm. 
(And yes, while there is a courtesy 
quiet hour policy, I have witnessed 
Resident Assistants. quiet down 
parties that aren’t actually making 
that much noise at all — as if they 
just want to quiet them just for the 
sake of it). Another example of 
the Resident Assistants abusing 
power is a Resident Assistant writ- 
ing somebody up for (and I quote), 
“passively aggressively erasing the 
whiteboard on dorm doors.” While 
these are just some examples that I 
have witnessed with my own eyes, 
I am sure that there are other inci- 
dents that have occurred that I am 
not aware of where the Resident 
Assistants have been out of line. 

Now I know that Resident As- 
sistants are human and make mis- 
takes. However it seems as though 
the Resident Assistants and Resi- 
dent Directors see themselves as 
vigilantes tasked with the job of 
being the judge, jury, and execu- 
tioner. They should be reminded 
that in reality, their job is of a sup- 
portive nature. As defined in the 
Resident Assistant job description, 
their job is to provide personal 
help and assistance to residents, 
manage and facilitate groups, 
keep students informed and when 
necessary direct them to appro- 
priate referral sources, explain 
and enforce rules and regulations 

as outlined in the Pathfinder, 
maintain an orderly and reason- 
ably quiet environment, and 
to facilitate programs to pro- 
mote the growth and develop- 
ment of students. Notice that 
while they are in fact tasked with 
enforcing rules, nowhere does it 
say that they have to enforce it as if 
we were living in Nazi Germany, 
and furthermore, notice that it is 
specifically worded “explain and 
enforce” which is again indicat- 
ing that the task should be one of 
education and support and not one 
of pure discipline. So in conclu- 
sion, I believe that not only should 
somebody take a serious look at 
what exactly happened in the early 
morning of Saturday, February 23, 
but also somebody should take 
a serious look at the way that the 
Resident Assistants and Resident 
Directors are going about their du- 
ties here at Juniata College. 


Duncan Morgen-Westrick 
Sophomore 


Nerf Wars: May the odds be ever in your favor 








RYAN TRITSCH / JUNIATIAN 
Top: Juniata students admire the artwork that was created by their 
peers at the JCMA. Middle: Senior Johnathan Abend’s untitled 
oil on canvas artwork appears in the student exhibit at the JCMA. 
Bottom: Freshman Reese Fisher studies the artwork at the exhibit. 
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Top: The Hunger Games nerf war took place in Brumbagh Academic Center on Saturday, March 2. Bottom left: Junior Sloan Kass and sophomore Nathaniel Wright instruct the voluntary 
tributes in the Juniata Hunger Games. Bottom right: International student Bader Alnoaimi hopes to shoot one of the tributes from the other districts. 
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Meet the nocturnal needs of Juniata’s night owls: 24/7 library hours 


9:00 p.m.: After a solid three- 
hour nap, create an extensive list 
of work to be done tonight. 
11:00 p.m.: Two hours after just 
“checking your Facebook real 
quick,” realize procrastination 
has gotten the best of you. Begin 
work. 

11:15 p.m.: Early-to-bed room- 


mate returns and asks you to ~ 


move to the lounge to finish 
working. Decide to go to the li- 
brary instead. 

12:00 a.m.: Arrive at the library 
and start working again. 

1:00 am.: Only an hour later, 
kicked out of the library because 
it is closing time. Move to VLB 
to finish work. 

2:00 a.m.: After working for an 
hour in VLB, get kicked out be- 
cause it is closing time there. Re- 
alize it is already 2:00 a.m. and 
having spent so much time pick- 
ing up and moving from place to 
place figure you might as well 
just call it a night and get work 





Where should Juniata be putting its money? The old or the new?| The Juniatian 





‘We've all heard about the plans 
the Juniata administration has to 
build a new dorm building in the 
next few years where the pottery 
studio currently resides. We have 
also all heard about the brand new 
$800,000 presidential house that 
was just purchased last semester. 
The question that comes to mind at 
this point is: Why is Juniata spend- 
ing so much money on a brand 
new presidential house and dormi- 
tory instead of working to reno- 
vate the buildings that the school 
already owns? 

Not only is Juniata planning on 
building a new dorm in the near 
future, but it is also going to be a 
dorm consisting of only singles, 
with a private gym inside. The real 
kicker is that it is going to cost sig- 
nificantly more to live in this new 
dorm than anywhere else on or off 
campus. This means that not only 
is Juniata spending money on what 
is essentially a luxury dorm, but 


done tomorrow. 

This situation is far too famil- 
iar for Juniata students, Many of 
us have a “go to” study spot on 
campus, whether it be the corner 
lounge in Von Liebig or the table 
in the basement lounge of Sun- 
derland Hall. But sometimes, 
these places can be crowded, 
noisy or just plain distracting. 
Juniata students need a place 
they can go 24 hours a day if 
they just cannot seem to bring 
themselves to put down their or- 
ganic chemistry book. Students 
need a place that is free of the 
hustle and bustle that occupies 
Eagles Landing or a residence 
hall lounge. 

Why not open Beeghly Li- 
brary for 24-hour access from 
Sunday night to Thursday night? 
I am quite certain that due to 
the large amount of dedicated 
students pulling all-nighters to 
finish up biology lab reports 
or ten page term papers, if 
Beeghly library were open 24 
hours, it would be a highly fre- 
quented place. It is a hassle and 
deterrence for students to have to 


they are also wagering that the stu- 
dents paying the increased costs of 
living there will ultimately help to 
pay for this dorm. 

The flaw in that reasoning is that 
many students might not be able 
to afford the increased costs of liv- 
ing in the new building and would 
rather stick with a more financially 
viable option. College is, after all, 
a time when money is scarce for 
many students, and often they 
make every cutback they can to 
squeeze by. 

In addition to this new dorm be- 
ing very expensive to construct, it 
will end up being even more expen- 
sive than just the actual construction 
costs. This is because the planned 
location of this new dorm is in the 
current location of the pottery stu- 
dio, which the school is planning 
on relocating to the Juniata College 
Center for Entrepreneurial Leader- 
ship. No matter how one looks at 
it, the new dorm will be incredibly 
costly and it may not generate quite 
the return that the college is expect- 
ing from it. 

Other than Lesher, none of the 
dorms have been seriously reno- 
vated within the last 15 years. For 
some dorms it has been almost 20 
years since major work has been 
done. The fact that most of the 
dorms have not been renovated for 





Cartoon by Jacquelyn Barnett 


pack up all of their materials and 
move from location to location 
on any given night. 

Some may have reservations 
about this proposal citing secu- 
rity measures or employing staff 
for overnight duty. The answer 
to this is that Juniata prides it- 
self on being a trustworthy 
community. Traffic from 2:00 
a.m. to 8:00 a.m., when the li- 
brary would normally re-open, 
is bound to be significantly less 
than the traffic received during 
normal opening hours when staff 
members are present. 

Juniata could easily install 
a swipe card system on the en- 
trance doors to the library that 
is identical to the swipe card 
systems on all residence halls. 
The system could activate after 
1:00 am. when the normal li- 
brary assistants clock out. This 
would ensure that only students 
were able to enter the building 
after 1:00 a.m. and would reas- 
sure students of the safety of the 
facility in the wee hours of the 
night, If there was still skepti- 
cism regarding the safety of the 


15 years would not be such an issue 
were it not for the fact that many of 
these buildings have ongoing or re- 
curring problems that significantly 
impact the students living in them. 

One example of this can be seen 
in South Hall, where, on the third 
floor at least, there have been reg- 
ular issues with the heaters only 
working sporadically. This would 
not be a real problem if the heat- 
ers were fixed promptly, but it will 
often take facilities a few days 
to deal with a work order for a 
broken heater. 

In addition to this, the bathrooms 
in both South and Cloister have a 
nasty habit of flooding at the drop 
of a hat. Just last semester every 
single bathroom in South flooded at 
the same time, which left inches of 
fetid water in and around the bath- 
rooms and took a full day for facili- 
ties to completely clean up. 

Another example of renovation- 
worthy issues is the recurring 
problem that South, Sherwood and 
some of the off campus houses such 
as Mission have with flooding. Any 
time that we get heavy rain, at least 
one of these buildings’ basements 
seems to flood. This is an issue that 
should be taken very seriously be- 
cause flooding inside buildings can 
help promote the growth of mold 
and fungus. 


facility, a “blue box” could even 
be installed so that public safety 
could be quickly notified if a 
problem were to arise. 

Students would have 24-hour 
access to the library’s tangible 
resources and a quiet place to 
work throughout the night. Some 
may find it easier to work in the 
library simply because of the 
environment. Being away from 
the dorms eliminates distractions 
and helps students focus on the 
work at hand. If a sleep-deprived 
student is doing their homework 
on their comfy bed surrounded 
by pillows, it is much easier 
to just fall asleep or toss in the 
books then it is when sitting at a 
table in the library. 

Every student has different 
study habits and for some stu- 
dents, the time after 11:00 p.m. is 
when they are most productive. 
For these students, expanding 
library hours would be greatly 
appreciated. 

Many other colleges and uni- 
versities have already expanded 
library hours to 24 hours and have 
seen how successful this change 


On that same note, just last se- 
mester Mission Apartments had 
a mold problem in one of the 
downstairs bathrooms caused by a 
leaky seal on the tub in the upstairs 
bathroom which ultimately soaked 
through the floor. Not only that, 
but I have also heard residents of 
Mission complain that they cannot 
walk barefoot in their own dorm 
because they are afraid that they 
will get splinters from the very 
rough wooden floors. 

A more general complaint that 
seems to apply to just about every 
dorm on campus is that the win- 
dows are a constant source of lost 
heat. Anyone who’s bed is near a 
window in their dorm room can tell 
you just how cold they are, to the 
point where their heater might as 
well not be on at all. 

What it really comes down to is 
making a decision on whether to 
power through building the new 
dorm in an effort to increase enroll- 
ment or to use the money to reno- 
vate the already existing dorms in 
hopes of generating a higher qual- 
ity of life for the students who 
live there. 

It seems to me that the college 
should worry more about taking 
care of the students it already has 
rather than simply worrying about 
how to increase its enrollment. 





has been. In an article posted by 
the “Pittsburgh Post-Gazette,” 
Erika Linke, president of the As- 
sociation of College and Research 
Libraries and associate dean of 
university libraries at Carnegie 
Mellon, cited Villanova Univer- 
sity, Penn State University, MIT, 
the University of Virginia, the 
University of Illinois and the Uni- 
versity of California at Davis as a 
few schools that have already in- 
stituted 24 hour library services. 

Beeghly Library is an extreme- 
ly frequented place by Juniata 
students of all disciplines. Seven- 
teen hours a day may have cut it 
for previous generations, but Bob 
Dylan said it best when he said, 
“The times they are a-changing.” 
Our generation of Red Bull ad- 
dicts who can function on little to 
no sleep demands more. 

It is an issue of convenience and 
necessity. Juniata students are re- 
sponsible and respectable enough _ 
to support such an expansion. It 
only seems logical that Juniata 
should expand their library ser- 
vices to meet the nocturnal needs 
of the night owls they are serving. 
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Bie medication for homesickness Dunwoody finds “path” 





The last time I saw my mother 
was about three months ago. I was 
gently struggling to break loose 
from her hold as she squeezed me 
tighter in her arms. I had no inten- 
tion of squeezing her back. In fact, 
the word “homesickness” was not 
even in my vocabulary. 

As to be expected, it was like the 
first day of school all over again. 
Only this time, it was college in 
another country, and I wouldn’t be 
back home for another five months. 
The fact that I was the only child 
and had never been away even for 
one night wasn’t much consola- 
tion either. As a consequence, I 
just stood there and quietly praised 
myself for being mature enough to 
say goodbye without being senti- 
mental. 

Making the decision to study 
abroad alone was, against all odds, 
an easy one to make. Here I was, a 
fresh high school graduate, finally 
given the chance to start a life on 
my own. Who wouldn’t want to 
have full control over everything? 
I was headed towards a heavenly 
phase: no more parents to con- 
stantly remind me of a curfew, or 
showing their discontent towards 
spending a considerable amount 
of time with my friends. No more 
suffering from the dehumanization 
of individual identity through the 
obligatory dress. code. No more 
hectic bus rides with kids who 
sprinkled their breadcrumbs on 
each other’s hair. Freedom was in 
the air, literally, as my acceptance 
letter to Juniata finally arrived in 
the mail and I followed freedom 


back to where it came from, to dear 
old Huntingdon. 


Stepping into the Juniata com-— 


munity as a freshman, I felt like 
a kid lost in a toy store. With so 
much going.on around campus, it 
was hard to keep up with all the 
events. One that I remember spe- 
cifically, although I could not at- 
tend, was the Chinese Dinner. 

It was Friday night, and our usu- 
al group was hanging out at Eagle’s 
Landing before going to a game 
of cards at the Spanish House. 
Around the corner at Muddy Run, 
we ran into Karen, a good friend 
of mine from Taipei, Taiwan. She 
took us to where a group of girls 
were practicing a dance routine for 
the dinner. 

We stood outside and watched 
them move gracefully to the sound 
of music. All of a sudden, Karen 
started telling us about how much 
she misses her family, especially 
now that their New Year is around 
and everybody is celebrating. This 
year would be the first that Karen 
would spend apart from them on 
New Year’s. Despite a faint tone 
of melancholy in her voice, she 
didn’t seem very upset. In fact, she 
said she was happier than she’d ex- 
pected, because having a Chinese 
Dinner at the college, although 
over 7,000 miles away, reminded 
her of the good times and the sweet 
memories of home. She did not 
even feel lonely because we were 
there for her. We were not only her 
friends, but also her new family. 

It was not until I heard Karen’s 
story, that I realized that I felt ex- 
actly the same way. I had often felt 
guilty for not returning my parents’ 
calls and for not missing them as 
much as I probably should have. 
With all due respect to worried 
parents and siblings, I think it is 
significant to look at the situation 
through another perspective. It is 


potentially positive progress for all 
international students to adapt to 
the new lifestyle that awaits them 
abroad, even if it includes chal- 
lenges such as continuous contact 
with loved ones back home. 

Miguel, an exchange student 
from Veracruz, Mexico, has al- 
ready faced such a challenge. He 
was finally able to hear his moth- 
er’s voice, three weeks after com- 
ing to Juniata. Like so many other 
internationals students, Miguel had 
not found the time to get himself a 
Pennsylvania cell phone number 
during the busy first week of class- 
es. Due to the sky-high internation- 
al call rates, using the “roaming” 
service was not an option either. 

When I heard about Miguel’s 
situation, I, of course, gave him 
what anybody else in my place 
probably would. I gave him a list of 
online networking websites, along 
with a special recommendation 
to use Skype as the ultimate real- 
time communication experience. 
Instead of praising my seemingly 
clever suggestions, however, he 
looked at me morosely and told me 
that the Internet connection in his 
entire neighborhood was undergo- 
ing repairs, and wouldn’t be avail- 
able for a considerable while. 

I might have run out of clever 
suggestions for solving Miguel’s 
issue, but I. still had one left for 
myself. I had just realized how 
privileged I was to have the op- 
portunity to study at Juniata, where 
everybody finds something to re- 
mind them of their home as they 
strive forwards and away towards 
their ideal future. I was going to 
take advantage of that privilege 
and be grateful for it. Last but not 
least, I was going to call my parents 
and tell my mother that, although 
I didn’t hug her back in the depar- 
ture hall of the airport, I sometimes 
wish that I still could. 





I know nothing about tai chi, as 
I first walk into VLB basement for 
a lesson in this martial art. While 
I nervously remove my shoes 
and socialize with other students 
in the class, a figure slowly glid- 
ing around the open room catches 
my eye. Dr. Philip Dunwoody, as- 
sociate professor of psychology, 
moves across the floor with deep 
concentration and a graceful light- 
footedness, uncommon to some- 
one of his stature. 

The lesson begins, and I real- 
ize that the grace Dunwoody pos- 
sesses is not only in independent 
movement, but in teaching and 
working with partners. 

We get into pairs, and prac- 
tice a technique called “push 
hands.” I approach my first part- 
ner, and immediately as we begin 
our clumsy interpretation of the 
movements Dunwoody demon- 
strated, I become competitive 
and tense. My partner causes me 
to lose my footing, and I pull away 
like a sore loser. 

As Dunwoody intervenes, my 
perspective begins to change. I am 
certain of his talent when he man- 
ages to convince, even me, that it 
is not always an asset to be more 
brutish than your partner. In fact, 
the beauty of the art of tai chi is us- 
ing your opponent’s strength and 
energy in your own favor. 

It is estimated that the “soft” 
martial art of tai chi came to the 
United States in the 1960s, and 
continues to grow in popular- 
ity today. Dunwoody got his start, 
however, in “harder’ martial 


arts at the start of graduate school 
in 1996, when he wanted to learn 
how to defend himself. 

“T signed up initially for a tae- 
kwondo class. I did that for six 
months or so, and after that I got 
exposed to karate.” 

But Dunwoody’s attraction to 
the martial arts was not brought on 
only by an interest in self-defense. 

“IT was in a class on the 
Foundations of Behavior, and 
the professor was at the board 
writing the symptoms of chronic 
stress,” Dunwoody says. “I was 
copying them into my book when 
I had the epiphany that that was 
me!” 

This need for stress reduction 
led Dunwoody to a lifelong prac- 
tice of what he calls the “softer” 
martial arts. 

“What came to be appeal- 
ing to me about tai chi was 
that combination of something 
that was an effective martial art, 
but also something that was mov- 
ing meditation,” Dunwoody says. 
“T’ve also always been interested 
in Eastern philosophy, and I really 
like the Daoist philosophy that is 
represented in tai chi.” 

From Dunwoody’s description, 
he did indeed fit the profile of a stu- 
dent of higher education: stressed, 
back aching from hours spent in 
unforgiving chairs, and in desper- 
ate need of an outlet. 

The effects of his practicing tai 
chi became apparent in his daily 
life as a student. “Tai chi helped 
keep me’ sane,” he laughs. “Aca- 
demic pursuits aré ‘wonderful, and 
I love being.an ‘intellectual.’ But I 
have to exercise to be happy and 
healthy.” 

In present day, the influ- 
ence that the fluid, deliberate 
and calming practice has on 


> see DUNWOODY page 10 





The ocean becomes a classroom as senior takes “Semester at Sea” 
With the current as her guide, Jade Wronowski eas life lessons wenyore ona a ship during fall ‘12 


By ALEXIS WAKSMUNSKI 


Senior Jade Wronowski stud- 
ied abroad during the fall of 
2012, but not in the usual way. 
She attended the Semester at Sea 
program, gaining many diverse 
experiences wrapped up in one se- 
mester on the high seas. 

“I had trouble deciding what 
one place would fit me more ap- 
propriately,” said Wronowski. “I 
study health communication and 
so this sounded like a really good 
way for me to experience a lot of 
things in a short amount of time. 
I wanted the opportunity to see a 
little bit more.” 

The Semester at Sea program 
is called the Atlantic Explora- 
tion. Wronowski traveled from 
Canada to Europe then down the 
west coast of Africa then to South 
America, ending in the Caribbean. 

“She told me she found this 
program she was really inter- 
ested in and I told her to go for 
it,” said Nicole Smale, a senior 
and a good friend of Wronows- 
ki. “She got to swim with 
sharks and went bungee 
jumping. She had a whole 
new perspective on life and 
I think she appreciates everything 
more. She enjoyed every aspect of 
the trip.” 

Semester at Sea was founded 
in 1963 and is the only program 
of its kind in the world. The 











PHOTO COURTESY OF JADE WRONOWSKI 


Senior Jade Wronowski overlooking the Cape Town in South Africa, one of the many places she trav- 
elled while studying on a ship in the fall 2012 semester. 


program considers it “the once 
in a lifetime fast track to global 
citizenship.” 

To date it has close to 60,000 
alumni worldwide. The academic 
sponsor is currently the University 
of Virginia. 

“When you are on the ship 
you have class, but when you 
are in port those are basically 
your weekends. It was sort of 
like a vacation but you were 
learning so much about where 
you were going and what you 
were doing,” said Wronowski. 


“You learn so much and if you are 


willing to go with the flow you will 
learn a lot about yourself too.” 

Like the ocean current, 
Wronowski, indeed, went with the 
flow. 

“You expect to go someplace 
and learn a lot about the place 
you are, the culture, and the peo- 
ple, but people don’t’ realize how 
much you are going to learn about 
yourself. I have never been in an 
experience where I was just so 
impressionable,” said Wronows- 
ki. “This experience has made 


me more adventurous and outgo- 
ing and I have just learned to live 
in the moment, because I was al- 
ways such a planner.” 

Semester at Sea says it is a “rare 
opportunity and it will create last- 
ing changes in your life.” This was 
certainly confirmed by Wronowski 
and all her experiences. 

“They have traditions like we 
have here,” said Wronowski. 
“There was the Sea Olympics, 
where we were grouped by where 
we lived and given a sea name and 
you played games,” 


Another Semester at Sea tradi- 
tion similar to Juniata’s Mountain 
Day is King Neptune’s Day. 

“King Neptune’s Day is when 
you cross the equator and class- 
es are cancelled for the day,” 
said Wronowski. “They say it 
is like King Neptune accepting 
you, and you are permitted to 
live on the seas now. The rite of 
passage includes green Jell-O, 
jumping in the pool, salt, kissing 
a fish and the opportunity to shave 
your head.” 

At this time, Wronowski made a 
decision somewhat out of the ordi- 


nary. 

“So because I am Relay for Life 
co-event chair, I did a fundraiser 
and I had people sponsor me,” 
said Wronowski. “I was the first 
girl to shave my head, but there 

ended up being six girls who 

did it too and we started be- 
coming friends because we ail 
had no hair.” 

While on the ship Wronowski 
took 12 credits that included in- 
fectious diseases class, beginning 
drawing, business communication 
and global studies, which helped 
her toward graduation and her 
POE. 

“For infectious disease we visit- 
ed a hospital in Cape Town, South 
Africa and listened to the director 
of an organization called HOPE 


> see THE SEA page 10 
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Revealing benefits of martial arts, tai chi offers new opportunity, while relieving stress 


> from DUNWOODY page 9 


him is clear in his demeanor. He 
holds himself confidently, yet 
is at ease and laid back. 
His voice is sure -of itself, 
yet relaxing to the ear. He 
gives the conversation direction, 
yet responds dynamically to my 
questions. 

Though he insists that it does 
not require a “special” type of per- 
son to study tai chi, Dunwoody 
admits that there are prerequisites 
to taking up the martial art. “You 
have to be willing to practice, 
and you have to be patient with 
the fact that it takes time to develop 
skill. But,” he continues, “that’s 
not unique to tai chi. Anything that 
involves skill requires patience and 
practice.” 

Since Dunwoody says that 
tai chi can be applicable to the 
lives of a vast array of people, 





PHOTO COURTESY OF DR. PHIL DUNWOODY 


Dr. Philip Dunwoody, associate professor of psychology, approxi- 
mately 15 years ago, with his wife Marlene Dunwoody. 


I become concerned that tai chi 
may one day by cheapened by 
“hipness.” But Dunwoody has 
worked with experts in the art who 
strive to preserve its cul- 


tural integrity. Most notable 
among these is Dr. Yang Jwing- 
Ming. 

“He’s made his life’s work try- 
ing to preserve the richness of 


Chinese martial arts,” Dunwoody 
says. 

And though Dr. Yang is a cultur- 
al preservationist, he has gone to 
great lengths to make tai chi acces- 
sible to anyone willing to practice. 

“He has set up a center in Cali- 
fornia where people can go and 
train, and actually live,’ Dun- 
woody says. 

Dunwoody personally visits 
Dr. Yang in the summers for two 
weeks at a time, training up to 
eight hours a day and six days a 
week. “Tt’s almost like going back 
in time to a temple where people 
are training all the time.” 

When it came the time 
for Dunwoody to become a 
teacher of tai chi, he started offer- 
ing lessons at Goju-Ryu Karate- 
Do in Huntingdon, where he still 
instructs. He learned that instruct- 
ing-is a valuable part of his journey 
in the martial art. 


“Teaching is part of 
the continued practice of pa- 
tience,” he says. “This is why 
they refer to martial - arts .as 
‘ways’ or ‘paths,’ because they’ re 
journeys you take in continual 
self- discovery and the search for 
knowledge.” 

In terms of how the spiritual val- 
ues of tai chi have affected Dun- 
woody’s life, he cites some impor- 
tant lessons. 

“The martial emphasis on 
tai chi is listening to your part- 
ner and having your actions be 
somewhat harmonious. That can 
translate into how you deal with 
aggressive energy in life,” he 
says. “In tai chi when someone 
pushes against you, you’re not 
supposed to push back. In our 
daily lives, we get people push- 
ing against us all the time. Do 
you push back? Or do you lis- 
ten, and redirect or channel that 
energy in a different way?” 


ac Sebity tise up doesn't have to be brutal: advice for when the end is near 





It is date night for Tom and 
Summer, as they head to their fa- 
vorite diner. Tom orders buttermilk 
pancakes and convinces Summer 
to eat them too. The date goes well 
until Summer decides to breakup 
with Tom over their breakfast 
dinner. 

Summer: ““We’ve been like Sid 
and Nancy for months now.” 

Tom: “Summer, Sid stabbed 
Nancy ... seven times with a 
kitchen knife. We’ve had some 
disagreements, but I hardly think 
I’m Sid Vicious.” 

Summer: “No, I’m Sid.” 

The above dialogue is from 
the popular romantic comedy 
movie “(500) Days of Summer.” 
If you are not familiar with the 
film, the plot follows the rela- 
tionship of Tom Hansen played 
by Joseph Gordon Levitt, and 
Summer Finn played by Zooey 
Deschanel. In the movie, we get 
a glimpse of Tom and Summer’s 
romance, starting from when 


they first met, to their awkward 
break up scene where the afore- 
mentioned dialogue is referenced. 
“(500) Days of Summer” is an ex- 
ample of what could happen in a 
relationship. 

You meet someone, date, and 
sometimes the relationship does 
not turn out to work, for multiple 
reasons. Cheating, distance prob- 
lems, whether literally or emotion- 
ally, contrasting interests, different 
goals for the relationship and other 
reasons leads people to saying 
goodbye. 

A breakup is difficult for any- 
one. You get into-the habit of 
hanging out in South Hall watch- 
ing movies in their dorm room, 
or ordering Domino’s Pizza while 
watching “Breaking Bad” in your 
room. How do you go from devot- 
ing and investing your time into 
someone, and then deciding to 
break it off? Where did the happy 
moments go? 

Before I continue, I should 
probably define what “break- 
ing up” actually means. I decided 
to talk to someone who spe- 
cializes in dealing with people 
during times of grief. As college 
counselor, Pat Hunter describes, “I 
would see it as a change in the type 
of relationship they have.” 


The interview with Pat and I 
covered an array of reasons re- 
volving around break-ups and 
why people decide to breakup. 
However, I wanted to know more. 
A quick Google search exposes 
multiple articles on “tell signs” 
about breakups. Relationships 
that are becoming abusive, 
whether emotionally or physically 
should end immediately. Pat tells 
me, “If it’s becoming harmful, then 
absolutely.” 

No matter how much you love 
someone, it is imperative to end 
the relationship as soon as pos- 
sible. Other than abusive signs, in 
the end, a relationship could might 
not be what either person desires 
anymore. 

To avoid ending up like Sum- 
mer, or perhaps Tom, there are bet- 
ter ways to approach the breakup 
then over a pancake dinner. Pat 
suggests that if you are looking 
to end the relationship, space and 
timing is essential. 

“T think just being aware of 
your surroundings and just making 
sure it’s a healthy environment, as 
much as possible, to be able to do 
it and not catching the person off 
guard,” expresses Pat. 

I understand that there is a 
grieving process that everyone 


must go through after breaking up. 
However, an adjustment period is 
necessary. Instead of looking at the 
breakup as a negatively, try to take 
a positive approach. 

Of course, there are the cli- 
ché sayings that many people 
tell you to feel better such as 
“There is someone out there for 
everyone” or “There is other fish 
in the sea.” 

My opinion is that you should 
stay active. The more that you 
are doing, whether you finally 
start that workout regime or |go 
to a JAB meeting, do a healthy 
activity that will, allow you 
to escape; maybe go to State 
College on the weekend with some 
close friends. 

Another approach I would 
take is removing reminders of 
the person from your life. Don’t 
do anything drastic like cut 
up an old t-Shirt your ex-partner 
might have left in your room or 
burn a Valentine’s Day present. 
Gradually, take some photos off 
of Facebook, delete some old texts 
and store away that T-shirt. Don’t 
throw away last year’s Madrigal 
photo just yet. 

Some of you will _ still 
want to keep in contact with 
each after you breakup. It all de- 


pends on you, and your ex’s re- 
lational level. Give the person 
the time they need to move on. 
Similarly, you will need some 
space, as well, before you decide 
to hit the dating scene. “Definitely 
give yourself time before going 
into another relationship,” says 
Pat. 

If you want the relationship to 
work, then Pat suggests that you 
have to reveal your feelings on 
the relationship. “If they are still 
in the relationship, to me, one of 
the keys is knowing that you can’t 
read each other’s minds. A lot of 
the times, a communication 


_ problem -happens. if one .of the 
.people,. or both of the. people, 


are assuming something with 
the other person,” describes 
Pat. Being direct with your 
feelings can help with most rela- 
tionship issues. 

After talking with Pat, I under- 
stand how breakups are detrimen- 
tal. Like a close family member 
or pet dying, you sever a bond 
with someone that was extreme- 
ly close to you. However, | feel 
that breakups could be a re- 
lief in the end if you were truly 
unhappy. Be optimistic, smile” 
and start on another 
misadventure. 





Senior sails across equator, goes bald for cancer awareness and Relay for Life 


> from THE SEA page 9 


that is responsible for HIV and 
AIDS awareness, prevention and 
treatment,” said Wronowski. 

Her experiences did not stop 
there. 

“In global studies class we 
filmed a documentary on a topic 
of our choice and then studied 
it across continents. My group 
and I studied how different 
countries perceive and define hap- 
piness,” said Wronowski. _, 

“Putting that project together 
was probably my favorite part of 
the trip because now I have this 
video that is very near and dear 
to me that we all filmed. It was ‘so 
rewarding, memorable and we 
learned so much by talking to the 
native people.” 

The Semester at Sea program 
is not a Juniata approved study 
abroad trip. Students who attend 
have to take a leave of absence 
from Juniata. 

“Tt is something that Juniata 
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During her adventurous Semester at Sea, senior Jade Wronowski got her head shaved to raise money 


for Relay for Life. 


needs to look at in their abroad do other things like Semester transfer back as regular credits,” 


program making it possible to 


at Sea and make the credits 


said Annie Alexander, another 


good friend of Wronowski. 

Dean of Students, Kris Clark- 
son, worked for Semester at Sea 
in 1987 and 1989, and helped 
Wronowski with the application 
process. 

“Jade was incredibly well or- 
ganized and prepared. I didn’t 
have to do anything for her. She 
knew what she was doing, and 
she did all the stuff on her own,” 
said Clarkson. 

The Institute for Shipboard 
Education has $4° million in 
scholarships and grants each 
year so that students are able to 
make Semester at Sea more af- 
fordable. 

“I was technically awarded 
three of their scholarships. And I 
selected the cheapest living op- 
tion which made it doable,” said 
Wronowski. 

“Tt was definitely worth it. If you 
really want to doaprogram thatisn’t 
Juniata sponsored it is definitely 
possible. If it is relevant to you, I 
say go for it? 
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Modern day and 1809: Two timelines, one setting 
Juniata theatre combined drama and comedy in Tom Stoppard’s “Arcadia” 


By DANIELLE CUTAIA 


The Juniata College theatre 
department presented Tom Stop- 
pard’s play “Arcadia” on the week- 
ends of Feb. 21 and Feb. 28 at the 
Suzanne von Liebig Theater. The 
performance was directed by Kate 
Clarke, assistant professor of the- 
atre arts, and the set was designed 
by senior Jazmine Jade. 

Arcadia switches between two 
timelines in the same setting, 
the drawing room of an English 
manor. 

“The audience gets to see life 
in an English manor, both in 1809 
and in present day, and the people 
in the present day are researching 
what happened back in 1809,” said 
sophomore Ethan Farrell, a mem- 
ber of the cast. 

“Arcadia” focuses on the events 
in 1809, and two modem day 
scholars researching them. 

“1809 is building forwards, and 
the present day is kind of building 
backwards,” said Farrell. “It leads 
up into the climax ... That is the 
most interesting part, when those 
two finally connect,” 

“It’s a very, very witty play. I 
think a lot of the jokes are hard to 
grasp if you just listen to it at face 
value,” said junior Libby Casey. 
“One of my biggest fears was just 
that people weren’t going to get it 

.. It can be very confusing.” 

For members of Arcadia’s cast, 
a lot of work went into producing 
the play. 

“Tn preparation for the show we 
had to do a lot of research on both 
the things that were mentioned in 
the show and just getting back- 
ground information,” said Farrell. 

“Our first week of rehearsals 





From left to right: Junior Jessi Denison as Thomasina, junior Lauren Hitzhusen as Lady Croom, junior Phil 
Oberholzer as Ezra Chater, junior Gary Shoemaker as Captain Brice and junior Ethan Farrell as Septimus Hodge 
acted in the play Arcadia, which opened on the weekend of Feb. 21. 


we just sat around a table and 
sifted through everything that 
was in the text,” said Casey, 

“even now I’m still learning new 
things.” 

“It’s so cleverly written, and it’s 
SO intricate,” said Casey, There’s 
math and there’s science and 
there’s so many things that I didn’t 
understand and I had to learn,” 

The cast did much of their own 
research for their roles, from les- 
sons on math and science to the 
small parts of life in a 19th century 
English manor. 

“TI know Lauren, who played 
Lady Croom, did a lot of research 
on etiquette,” said Casey. “She 


came up with this whole presenta- 
tion on how the tables are laid out, 
and how people had celery to seem 
important, it was very interesting.” 

“T think what I love most about 
the show is how seamless it is. It 
just transitions out of one time 
period into the next ... It’s done 
so simply,” said Casey. “It’s re- 
ally cool because it shifts between 
‘olden time’ speech and modern 
day speech.” 

The play offered many different 
characters for students to portray. 

Casey played the role of Han- 
nah Jarvis, one of the researchers. 
“She’s the quintessential British 
woman of the day, she’s an aca- 


demic and her work means every- 
thing to her. It will always come 
first,” said Casey. 

“J play the role of Septimus 
Hodge. He is Thomasina’s tutor, 
and he is from 1809,” said Far- 
rell. “Septimus is brilliant ... He 
is very suave but at the same time 
he can be a little harsh... There’s 
another character in the play, Ezra 
Chater, and Septimus is constantly 
mocking Ezra, and half the time 
Ezra doesn’t even know it’s hap- 
penin ed 

“Another interesting character 
is Gus,” said Farrell. “There are a 
couple different sides to him and 
you don’t really know what to 


expect ... he kind of bridges the 
time periods. re 

“Gus is always the one who’s 
finding things around the house 
that are incredibly important to the 
history of the-house,” said Casey. 
“What really draws me to Gus is 
he’s really sort of a representation 
of timelessness, and the past hav- 
ing relevance to us now.” 

According to Casey, the ending 
of Arcadia does a good job of tying 
the two time periods together. 

“The whole last scene of the 

play ... was the only time where 
the modem day people and 19th 
century regency people are on the 
stage together,” said Casey. “There 
are some really cool moments 
where, for example, Valentine and 
Septimus drink from a wine glass 


_at the same time.” 


“There’s also a moment when 
Hannah crosses to the table, and 
she and Septimus are holding the 
same book, and they turn the pages 
at the same time,” said Casey. “The 
scene is so cool because it’s two 
eras intermingling with each other 

.. It’s that idea of there being no 
time, because everything that hap- 
pened way back then still happens 
now, and that last scene really en- 
compasses that.” 

“Tt’s a very energetic play ... I 
want to say it feels kind of like a 
hyper active puppy, in that it’s go- 
ing in so many directions at once 
sometimes, but it’s always very ex- 
cited,” said Farrell. “There’s hardly 
a dull moment.” 

“Tt makes you think,” said 
Casey. “You will learn something. 
You might not leam everything, 
but you will learn something. I 
have learned so much just by being 
in this show.” 





J uniata students: What are you listening to? 
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Music is a big part of many 
people’s lives. Most people 
listen to music while they study 
or write a paper, as well as while 
hanging out with friends on 
the weekends. So I’m interested 
in what types of music and genres 
our campus listens to the most. 
For instance, part of the clas- 
sic college experience is mak- 
ing a mix tape or CD. Your 
parents have their favorites 
from their college dorm days 
and so do you. But the ques- 
tion is: what would be on the 
mix tape of a Juniata student 
right now? 

One song in particular that has 
been blowing up big this spring 
is “Thrift Shop” by Mackl- 
emore and Ryan Lewis featuring 
Wanz. It has a heavy beat with a 
strong hook and is in the genre 
of hip-hop and rap. What the song 
describes is going down to lo- 
cal thrift shops and spending as 
little as possible to get your clothes, 
while maintaining a personal 
sense of style. Sounds like the 
perfect anthem for anyone in 
college trying to save money and 
buy clothes without going broke. 
This song can be danced to, 
which is a big win for students 


who want to let loose and have a 
little fun. 

Another song that is popu- 
lar around campus is “Scream 
and Shout” by Will.I.Am and 
Britney Spears. The song is best 
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Too often have 
| been walk- 
ing through the 
halls of 
my dorm and 
heard the all too 
familiar banjo 
leaking through 
a door toa 
familiar tune. 
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described as an upbeat dance 
and electro-pop kind of tune. 
The song is about going out for 
the night and having fun. While 
there is not the deep- 
est reasoning behind the 
lyrics, the heavy use of auto-tune 
has made it into a hit around the 
world and at East on the weekends 
at Juniata. 

Now, music that you can dance 
to is not the only kind of music 
you will find on campus. Stu- 


dents listen to all kinds depending 
on what they are doing. Some 
students listen to classical pia- 
no while studying or writing a 
paper. Others like to listen to a 
mix or mash-up of songs through 
the use of already created playl- 
ists or internet radio stations such 
as Pandora. 

RJD2 is a musician who has 
strictly instrumental albums 
and works, as well as albums 
with lyrics and collaborations. His 
music is great for studying and 
hanging out because it is very var- 
ied and eclectic. His song, “Ghost- 
writer,” is only instrumental but 
has this groove and beat to it that 
just builds and is really relaxing 
to listen to. A lot of campus is fa- 
miliar with this song and it is kind 
of a classic in the college campus 
world. 

Now if you really are 
interested in broadening your 
musical library and horizons, 
there are always the lesser-known 
genres of music that might not 
be popular but just right for you. 
Folk music can get a bad rep 
of just being labeled as twang 
and acoustic-style songs meant to 
be sung around a campfire. But 

they are so much more. 

Mumford and Sons is a ma- 
jor force in the folk music world. 
They are well known and popu- 
lar but still hold true to their 
folk music roots. The band’s 
song “Little Lion Man” is a 


> see MUSIC page 12 


Why not give fiction a chance? 





Ihave a confession to make. 

Despite my love of reading, 
I’m not an unbiased lover of all 
books. The only genre of book 
I’ve ever really been interested in 
is fiction, especially speculative 
fiction. If you don’t know what 
that is, it’s a fancy literary term 
for genres like fantasy and science 
fiction that people use because 
they don’t want to sound like giant 
geeks. 

When I first sited Critical 
Reading back in August 2012, I 
had no plans for any kind of theme, 
except to talk about the books that 
I found interesting. Sometimes 
I went a little further and talked 
about certain genres instead, us- 
ing a variety of books to prove my 
point. I have, however, maintained 
one tule: fiction books only. I just 
don’t have enough interest in non- 
fiction books to write about them 
at length. 

Sometimes I wonder if I should 
change that. Do people really like 
the books I discuss here, or am I 
just writing to empty air? I mean, 
what kind of books are the people 
of Juniata reading? When they 
have time to read things that aren’t 
assigned for class, that is. I could 
write about my own class readings, 


but I get the feeling that people 
wouldn’t be interested in seven- 


teenth-century British poetry. 
Well, the truth is ... I don’t 
know. 


Ihave a point here, really. What 
I’m trying to say is that despite my 
efforts, this column has turned into 
“Lynn’s Recommendations for 
Books for Nerds” when I origi- 
nally wanted it to be more of a 
thing that all readers could enjoy. 
People have told me that I’ve made 
books that are unfamiliar to 
them sound interesting, which 
is a nice compliment. But at the 
end of the day, I get the feeling that 
stuff like “Anansi Boys” isn’t go- 
ing to be on the average person’s 
reading list. 

That’s why, today, my topic is 
about my love of books. Fiction 
books, that is, and why they should 
be given a chance. 

I’ve heard many people criti- 
cize fiction—especially specula- 
tive fiction—for ‘being childish, 
escapist, unrealistic and nothing 
but wish fulfillment material for 
readers. See, nonfiction books are 
about true facts; thus, they should 
be taken more seriously. There are 
several problems with this. 

One: “Escapism” is not a bad 
thing. When a reader is immersed 
in a fictional world it does not 
mean they are avoiding the prob- 
lems of real life. 

Something that fiction does, es- 
pecially speculative fiction, is hold 


> see READING page 12 
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12 Arts & ENTERTAINMENT 


Comfort food films to fill in the gap of the new year movie drought 





It is early March. Award season 
is over and ail of the prior year’s 
great films are available on Red- 
box. This is a good option if you 
want a decent movie to watch be- 
cause the theaters, more likely than 
not, are not providing them. 

The first three months of each 
year are the time of an intentional 
drought in Hollywood. That’s not 
to say anyone thinks less of you 
except perhaps the studios that 
made them, for liking “Good Day 
to Die Hard” or “Safe Haven,” 
but these ‘aren’t films made for 
their cinematic merits. They are 
made for box office returns or, in 
a roundabout way, the viewers 
themselves. 

This little piece of info about 
bad movies I use as a roundabout 
way to introduce what I really 
want to write about, which is cin- 


ematic comfort food. Bad movies 
that, despite their lack of quality, 
lighten up your day, or night. 
Cinematic comfort food films 
are always movies with which one 
has a long-standing relationship, I 
for one have seen Adam Sandler’s 
early opuses “Billy Madison” and 
“Happy Gilmore” at least 100 
times each, nearly double that for 
the latter, and I know many of my 
peers will agree with me that if you 
are feeling down, his movies will 
work every time, with due respect 
to Billy Dee Williams and Colt 45. 
As a child, my mother had 
pretty strict guidelines about what 
movies her sons were allowed to 
watch, so the exploits of a puerile, 
wildly-profane and impulsively 
violent man-child, see five min- 
utes of either movie, would not 
have been in the cards. My grand- 
father did not know this or did not 
care, however, so he would watch 
our favorite Sandler movies with 
us multiple times whenever my 
brother and I came to visit. I used 
to mentally compile dirty words 
and jokes from watching the mov- 
ies on VHS and cable alternatively 
and keep track of what changes 
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were made. Though almost every 
Adam Sandler movie will work on 
the same level for me, I have a soft 
spot for his early funny ones. 

Speaking of comedy, that brings 
me to probably my favorite pur- 
veyor of movie comfort food, 
Woody Allen. His movies helped 
me get through the misery of mid- 
dle school and early adolescence, 
and are still working well into 
post-adolescence. Again, — these 
movies are ones that have a lov- 
able screw-up in the lead. 

Allen’s peak years, ranging from 
his debut as a writer/director/actor 
with 1969’s “Take the Money and 
Run” to somewhere around 1998’s 
“Deconstructing Harry,” feature 
him progressively dealing with 
anxiety, depression and the fear of 
living a meaningless life. But, un- 
like contemporary comedies that 
confront these issues, Lena Dun- 
ham and Louis C.K.’s respective 
TV series being good examples, 
Allen’s work never crosses the line 
and makes the viewer feel worse 
about life. 

For instance, his 1986 film 
“Hannah and Her Sisters” has a 
series of vignettes where his char- 


A biased book lover attempts to appeal to the masses 
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a mirror up to life. It wonders, 
“What would life be like if this 
thing happened differently? What 
does this have to do with a situ- 
ation that’s happening in the real 
world?” Good fiction should criti- 
cally examine something without 
needing to be hampered with in- 
conveniences, such as the laws of 
the known universe.. 

One of my favorite series of 
all time is Tamora Pierce’s “Tor- 
tall” books. These books have 
everything I love about fan- 
tasy: awesome characters, ad- 
venture, battles, world building 
and magic. Along with all that 
entertainment, however, is quite a 
bit of social commentary. Pierce 
uses her fantasy world to raise and 
discuss issues of race, class and 
gender. The stories aren’t neces- 
sarily about those things, but they 
are there and important. 

Science fiction tends to deal with 
more “what if’ concepts instead 
of current issues, such as many 





of Isaac Asimov’s stories. He 
wrote a lot about the concept of 
artificial intelligence: at what point 
is a robot considered “alive”? 
As artificial intelligence in the 
real world becomes more and 
more complex, these stories be- 
gin to become more relevant. J 
would rather read a fictional story 
than a nonfiction book about the 
same issues, because this kind of 
fiction can be enjoyable, informa- 
tive, and thought-provoking all at 
the same time. 

Two: That being said, some 
fiction really is just garbage 
designed to catch people’s atten- 
tion for an hour at the bus stop 
or on a plane. However, 
so is some nonfiction. Otherwise, 
please try to explain how Snooki’s 
“Confessions of a Guidette’— 
and yes, this is a real book—ex- 
ists, and why it was written. I’m 
not sure what a “guidette” is, 
and I think I would prefer be- 
ing blissfully oblivious, thanks. 
Something like a good detective 
novel would probably give con- 


siderably more insight into the hu- 
man condition than whatever that 
book is about. Good fiction can 
and should understand how real 
life works, just as well as nonfic- 
tion stories. 

With all that said and done, I 
suppose I really should take a look 
at what books the Juniata commu- 
nity is, reading. What better way 
to do that than to head to the 
Juniata Bookstore? I’ve found 
some interesting books there. “The 
Hunger Games” was pretty good, 
and “The Hobbit” was popular 
for a while ... that’s a classic, of 
course. Then there are all the books 
by comedians, self-help books ... 
eh, not my thing, but maybe I'll 
get something out of nonfiction 
after all. 

Well, I’m taking a look around. 
I’m sure my fellow students all 
have exceptionally good taste— 

Fifty... Shades... of Grey? 

You know what? I’m just go- 
ing to go back to my nerdy books. 
Nerdy books for the rest of the 
year. Goodbye. 
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acter Cliff, a depressed TV writer, 
shuffles through religions and phi- 
losophies trying to find the mean- 
ing of life. It concludes with a 
failed suicide attempt and him end- 
ing up in a movie theater watching 
the Marx Brothers’ movie “Duck 
Soup,” where he reaches the con- 
clusion that life is too absurd to not 
just try to enjoy it. 

This scene always makes me 
feel better; it is not a dynamic, 
fresh insight, but he relates it in a 
way that makes more sense and 
feels realer than when Dr. Phil 
or Deepak Chopra says the same 
thing. That is the most vital part of 
cinematic comfort food: it some- 
how speaks to you on an individual 
level. 

The 1980s produced hoards of 
comfort food films; particularly, 
the films of John Hughes. I would 
imagine, and [I would hope, that 
most kids of this generation grew 
up watching his movies like “Six- 
teen Candles,” “Pretty in Pink,” 
“The Breakfast Club” and “Planes, 
Trains & Automobiles.” These 
masterpieces, coupled with the 
bevy of films he wrote, including 
“National Lampoon’s Vacation,” 


“Uncle Buck” and “Home ae 
can treat localized depression as 
well as any SSRI, I did not check 
fact check that statement, admit- 
tedly, but the films are definite 
pick-me-ups. 

With their adorably awk- 
ward characters and bangin’ ‘80s 
soundtracks, Hughes’ movies work 
very well. Outside of Hughes, I 
find movies like “Say Anything,” 
“The Goonies,” “St. Elmo’s Fire” 
and “Stand by Me” and the list 
goes on, just as effective. I dealt 
with a lot of homesickness and ad- 
justment issues my freshman year 
by putting off work and watching 
whatever ‘80s flicks I could stream 
on Youtube. 

In Francois Truffaut’s 1974 film 
“Day for Night,” several charac- 
ters deal with their professional 
and personal stress by saying 
screw it and escaping to a movie 
theater for several hours of purely 
escapist inner-peace. 

As Truffaut suggests, there is 
nothing wrong with that. Life is 
hard and, with the onslaught of me- 
dia we have access to, we should 
keep a trove of DVDs and video 
files to help guard us against it. 


Tunes heard throughout the halls 
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song that tells the tale of pick- 
ing yourself back up when you 
realize that you have made 
a mistake. This song is great to 
hear and sing along to because it 
is anice reminder during midterms 
or finals week that mistakes are 
how we learn. 

Too often have I been walk- 
ing through the halls of 
my dorm and heard the all too 
familiar banjo leaking ‘through 
a door to a familiar tune. I have 
even witnessed professors rock- 
ing out in their office to Mumford 
and Sons. Their songs are catchy, 
folky and bluesy- a style many 
people on campus seem to enjoy 
listening to. 

These are just a few examples 
of popular music from different 
genres. There are so many differ- 
ent types of sub styles in each and 
every genre that you kind of have 
to dig,'a bit to see if what makes 
that genre, at the root, good or 
bad in your opinion. This applies 


across the board to rap, 
hip-hop, jazz, classical or 
contemporary, folk, rock, metal, 
country, blues, pop, indie, etc. 
Each genre of music is more 
complex than just a certain 
style or sound or a specific audi- 
ence it tailors to. Music is whatever 
you like and the more variation the 
better. 

This is why people make mixed 
CDs. A mixed CD is almost a 
cultural analysis of where some- 
one came from and how that 
influences their taste in music. 
And making a mixed CD can be 
a lot of fun. While we live in 
the digital download era of mp3 
files and iTunes I still hold to 
making mixes on the CD for- 
mat. You can decorate and cre- 
ate your own album artwork 
and personalize two hours of 
music for your friends who are 
going on a road trip to head 
home for break or travel. So 
give a listen to the music around 
campus and see what everyone 
is into. 
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By ABIGAIL ROSENBERGER 


Over the course of the 2012- 
2013 academic year many of Ju- 
niata’s athletic teams have turned 
to early morning practices to give 
athletes additional training without 
interrupting their class schedules 
or normal practice time. 

With 17 varsity teams and a 
large number of students and 
outside members utilizing Ken- 
nedy Sports and Recreation and 
the Brumbaugh Fitness Center, 
finding a place to practice can 
be difficult, 

Unlike practices later in the day, 
6 am. practices allow teams to 
have complete use of the gym fa- 
cilities whether they are in season 
or off-season. 

“6 a.m. practices are more effec- 
tive because we get more use of the 
facilities. It’s not as crowded and 
we get more focus on our players, 
our team specifically,” said foot- 
ball Head Coach Timothy Launtz. 

Launtz also believes the dedica- 
tion a team has over the off-season 
is what determines their success in 
their upcoming seasons. 

“Tt is the foundation of our pro- 
gram that our players be smarter, 
tougher, more disciplined and bet- 
ter conditioned,” said Launtz. “6 





Doug Smith’ 


By Sreru PAGLIARO 


Head Strength and Conditioning 
Coach Doug Smith was recently 
given the highest level of distinc- 
tion from the National Strength 
and Conditioning Association 
(NSCA). His years of hard work 
and many accomplishments prove 
him to be worthy of this honor. Out 
of approximately 33,000 coaches 
in the country that are a part of this 
association, he is among the top 37 
to receive this prestigious title. 

Smith’s love for athletics be- 
gan when he was young. He grew 
up in Florida playing baseball 
and football. “The way I got into 
strength and conditioning was ba- 
sically through playing sports,” 
said Smith. 

Attending high school in Florida 
allowed him to participate in year- 
round programs. “We were sort 
of ahead of our times back then 
with the off-season preparation 
and performance enhancement 
type programs,” said Smith. “So 
that’s where I really fell in love 
with conditioning.” 

After high school, Smith attend- 
ed West Virginia State University 
to play football. Immediately fol- 
lowing college, he went right into 
coaching. “I didn’t want to leave 
the sports. That’s who I was, that’s 
what I did,” said Smith. 

He went on to get his mas- 
ter’s degree in exercise sci- 
ence from California Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, for further 
professional development. 

He continued coaching football 
and baseball at the high school and 
collegiate level. Smith even went 
back to playing football himself 
for a period of time for the Ameri- 
can Football Association. 

He coached at West Virginia 
State and Juniata for a period of 

- time before spending a few years 
at Lock Haven University. He then 
went on to do some internships 
and summer work at the Univer- 


a.m. workouts serve to establish 
core values and leadership that 
will hopefully lead to us deserving 
to be successful.” 

Strength and conditioning coach 
Pat Shawaryn has lead morning 
practices for football, track and 
field, and men’s volleyball. 

“The main benefit for the 6 
a.m. is you get the entire team to- 
gether,” said Shawaryn. “They’re 
all competing against each other, 
they’re working together, they’re 
encouraging each other.” 

Some teams use the 6 a.m. time 
as an opportunity for athletes to 
compete against each other as 
well as focusing on building co- 
hesion. The women’s volleyball 
team sets up an open gym at 6 
a.m. to allow players to both im- 
prove individually and build on the 
court chemistry. 

“Tt works out well because that’s 
when the gym is open and no one 
wants to be in the gym at six in the 
morning, so we know we can get 
gym space and there are no classes 
at six in the morning, so there’s no 
excuse not to go,” said assistant 
women’s volleyball coach and 
former Juniata volleyball player 
Stephanie Strauss. 

“We have such a competitive 
gym, everyone always comes 


The man, the myth, the le 


sity of Richmond and Penn State. 

Ultimately, Smith returned to Ju- 
niata just as the fitness center was 
being built. He was put in charge 
of coordinating strength and con- 
ditioning for all of the teams on 
campus, with the title “Director 
of Fitness.” 

Although people are often in- 
timidated by his first impression, it 
does not take long for students and 
co-workers to realize the type of a 
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Rise and shine: Eagles awake before the sun 
Juniata athletics turn to monine workouts to maximize gym efficiency 


ready to play,” said freshman mid- 
die blocker Alexandra Schmidt. 
“We mix up the teams every time 
so you get a different variety and so 
you can work on aspects of game 
other than just technical skills.” 
“You get to know each other 


‘better from playing in the morn- 


ing,” said Strauss. “You have to 
communicate more. So it’s a good 
thing for building that team bond.” 

For the track team, the decision 
to hold early morning practices 
is a way to utilize the gym while 
cold temperatures and inclem- 
ent weather prevent them from 
practicing outdoors. 

Though he did not schedule 
early moming practice for men’s 
soccer, Daniel Dubois, head men’s 
soccer coach and assistant track 
and field coach holds early morn- 
ing high jump practices. Because 
of the weather and lack of gym 
space in the afternoon, Dubois 
meets with high jumpers two days 
a week at 7 a.m. 

“Tt’s either that or don’t train,” 
said Dubois. 

While his practices are held at 
7 a.m. rather than 6 a.m., Dubois 
still recognizes the difficulty his 
athletes face when working on 
technique and power so early in 
the morning. 


end 





KATE SMITH / JUNIATIAN 
Strength and Conditioning Coach Doug Smith was recently honored by 
the NSCA. He is one of 37 members to receive this top level of distinction. 


person Smith is. 

Smith’s Assistant Strength 
Coach, Pat Shawaryn, has known 
Smith for 19 years. “The first time 
I met him, he scared me to death,” 
said Shawaryn. Now, after know- 
ing him better, Shawaryn thinks 
very highly of Smith. “He’s a big 
giant teddy bear. He’s the nicest 
guy I have ever met, and also the 


> see SMITH page 14 
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“Tt was definitely a change for 
them,” said Dubois. “It took them 
a couple of weeks to get used to 
being up Tuesday mornings at 7 
a.m., to get up at 6 am. and ex- 
pect your muscles to be explosive. 
Once they understood that that’s 
just what we were going to do and 
that they had to get there and they 
had to be properly warmed up, our 
sessions went very well.” 

Some players have doubts 
about the effectiveness of 6 a.m. 
practices. Sophomore _ sprinter 
Caitlyn argues 6 a.m. practices 
require more than just waking 
up early. 

“You can’t just roll out of bed. 
You have to really be awake before 
working out for an hour or so. It’s 
hard to adjust to being up early and 
not always being able to eat break- 
fast,” said Pingatore. 

Assistant Athletic Trainer 
Meghan Shoff also believes early 
moming practices may be less ef- 
fective than later practices. 

“They’re not as energized to get 
a good workout,” said Shoff. 

Shoff also notes athletes are less 
likely to get stretched or warm up 
their muscles before an early prac- 
tice compared to later practices. 

“T feel like they don’t utilize our 
services enough in the morning,” 


Eagles fly high and dry 
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said Shoff. 

Coaches recognize the challeng- 
es in holding strenuous early prac- 
tices and construct their workouts 
so athletes are adequately warmed 
up before the workout increases 
in intensity. 

“We try to give them a good 
solid warm up,” said Shawaryn. 
“We have them run, get lose, get 
the blood flowing. Then we ease 
into the first exercise, something 
light, and once they start feeling 
comfortable, then we get into the 
actual workout.” 

In an effort to combat this lack 
of intensity and to be better pre- 
pared for practice, swimming 
Head Coach Nathan Smith re- 
quires his athletes to sleep for at 
least six hours before coming to a 
6 a.m. practice. 

“Tt forced you to go to bed ear- 
lier,” said freshman Sarah Rhodes. 
“If you didn’t go to bed you 
wouldn’t get the same out of the 
practice as you would if you got 
the right amount of sleep.” 

Department Chair and Associ- 
ate Professor of Psychology Dr. 
Mark McKellop, believes student 
athletes need more than six hours 


of sleep. 
> see PRACTICE page 14 
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By Curis BEALL 


Coaches seek benefits at all 
costs to make their athletes bet- 
ter. Some coaches find nutrition 
to be vital, while other coaches 
see strength and conditioning to 
be most important to reach an ath- 
lete’s top potential. At the same 
time, college life usually involves 
the consumption of alcohol on the 
weekends and partying to get over 
their past week of work. Some 
coaches at Juniata have tried to 
implement their players from par- 
taking in this in order to reach their 
maximum potential. 

“The purest answer to what a 
dry season is, is asking your play- 
ers to obey the law. Depending on 
your team, you just have a handful 
of kids who can legally consume 
alcohol. So it starts off with the 
premise that you ask your team to 
obey the law and therefore have 
a discipline about themselves. It 
is more about a commitment to 
making themselves better,” said 
women’s soccer Head Coach 
Scott McKenzie. 

Players must buy into this mes- 
sage and realize the importance 
of making themselves better. Ju- 
nior Hillary Palmer has bought 
into this message. She was re- 
cently named to the first and 
second Landmark Conference 
teams, while setting records in the 
100m backstroke and winning the 
conference championship. 


“A dry season is the stretch . 


of time between New Years and 
champs, roughly a month and 
a half, where no alcohol is con- 
sumed by any of the swimmers. It 
is not just alcohol, though. We also 
don’t go out and dance or party. 
This is part of what we call taper- 
ing. Tapering means high intensity 
and short distance training with 
a lot of rest. Outside of practice 
we seriously limit physical activ- 
ity and we diet. All this to hit our 
performance peaks at champion- 


ships,” said Palmer. 

The swimming team is not the 
only squad that has bought into 
this message. Sophomore David 
Spayde shows that other teams 
have also bought into this theory 
of making themselves better at 
all costs. 

“The reason Coach Cutright 
(Head cross country Coach) en- 
forced this rule is because he is 
looking out for our best interests. 
He wants everyone on the team to 
be successful and reach their full 
potential. An athlete can’t reach 
their full potential if they are out 
getting wasted on the weekends. 
It is also the best way to keep ev- 
eryone on the team out of trouble 
since a majority of times when 
people get in trouble on campus it 
is alcohol related,” said Spayde. 

The players believe that 
the coaches have made these 
tules for the benefits of the 
athletes themselves. 

“A dry season is when players 
give up drinking alcohol during 
their season in an attempt to make 
the team better and healthier. Our 
coach enforced this rule because 
he wanted the opportunity to see us 
play at a higher level and believed 
our sacrifices would be beneficial 
to the team as a whole,” said junior 
Delaney Lackey. 

“He did not do it necessarily to 
discipline but because we would 
suck if we kept up a party life- 
style during that time in training,” 
said Palmer. 

Players believe in this so much 
that the coaches are not the only 
ones that are enforcing this rule. 
The players and captains make 
sure that everyone abides by this 
tule. They take it upon themselves 
to make sure the team is doing the 
right thing. 

“The coaches are the first ones 
to enforce this rule. They give out 
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By AAREN SELLERS 


Two players received player of 
the week honors from the Ameti- 
can Volleyball Coaches Asso- 
ciation (AVCA) in back to back 
weeks and the team beat No, 1 
ranked Springfield. Starting off the 
season with four straight wins and 
following with a six game win- 
ning streak mid season, the Eagles 
have gained position at No. 3 in 
the country. 

“We have played a very strong 
schedule and put ourselves in 
some tough situations and I think 
by being in those experiences we 
were able to draw from them,” said 
Moore. “That’s what helped us 
come out with victories over No. 
1, 8 and 12 in the country.” 

After losing to rival Springfield 
in early February, the Eagles host- 
ed the top nationally ranked team 
on Feb. 15. The Eagles fought 
through a tough match and pulled 
out the victory in 5 sets with a final 
scores of 26-28, 25-20, 22-25, 28- 
26, 24-22. 

“We wouldn’t have been able to 
do it without our fans. The crowd 
was amazing and kept us pumped 
to play. They gave us so much 
positive energy, the environment 
was incredible,” said senior setter 
Rob Strauss. 

“For us, the Springfield rivalry 
is always something unique and 
special,” said Moore. “Springfield 
doesn’t have to be number one for 
it to be a huge match. The fact that 
they were number one just made it 
that much more special.” 

With a record of 14-6 overall, 
the Eagles have a great deal of 


6 a.m. practice 
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“Most people need seven or 
eight hours of sleep,” said McK- 
ellop. “The problems over a few 
weeks or a month or two are 
probably not extreme, but across 
longer periods of time you can 
see immune system functioning 
is compromised.” 

Despite acknowledging early 
practices may cause students to get 
less sleep, McKellop emphasizes 
that student athletes need to make a 
conscious effort to get more sleep. 

“Are 6 a.m. practice that ideal? 
No. On the other hand, they’re 
choosing to be on this team and 
they could choose to go to bed at 
11 p.m.,” said McKellop, “Stu- 
dents might say, I have all this stuff 
to do, but they can do that earlier 
in the day.” 

Launtz agrees with McKellop 
and stresses personal responsibil- 
ity. “It’s about time management,” 
he said. “If you know you have to 
get up at 5:30 in the morning, you 
have to manage your time better 
during the day.” 

“You sort of get into a rou- 
tine,” said senior pitcher Joshua 
Green. “The first couple days are 
tough, but doing it for four years, it 
gets easier.” 

Though athletes sacrifice their 
sleep and social life to thrive 
physically and academically, 
athletes will benefit from 6 a.m. 
practices if they are willing to 
dedicate themselves. 

“Anything worth having is 
eared, not given,” said Launtz. “It 
all comes back to toughness. Prac- 
tices at 6 a.m. serve to develop this 
collective mentally to never give 
up and always improve.” 


Madden 





depth throughout their roster with 
many guys that can contribute to 
their success. 

“We have a number of guys that 
can contribute at anytime. The 
depth that we have not only when 
it comes to competing in matches 
but in the practice gym is what 
helps us perform at a high level,” 
said Moore. 

Junior outside hitter Ross Mad- 
den added, “T think that our height, 
our blocking and attacking are our 
big strengths. I would also say that 
our depth is another big one.” 

Having only three players un- 
der 6 feet on the roster, the Ea- 
gles have a clear advantage over 
most teams. 

Despite holding a .700 win per- 


Smith or Zeus? 
> from SMITH page 13 


most intense.” 

Not only has Shawaryn known 
him for many years, he has had 
the opportunity to work with him 
as both a student athlete and an as- 
sistant coach. 

Shawaryn believes that Smith 
has had a huge impact on Juniata’s 
athletic department. “What does 
he not bring to Juniata? He’s in- 
tense, he has passion, and he wants 
everyone to succeed. He’ll bend 
over backwards for any athlete,” 
said Shawaryn. 

As the head strength and con- 
ditioning coach, Smith has cer- 
tainly made a reputation for him- 
self. “For anyone that’s ever been 
around him, the one thing you take 
away from it is how genuine and 
how great he is. This school would 
be nowhere near where they are 
athletically without him and his 
dedication,” said Shawaryn. 

Smith also has a large impact on 
the athletes he works with. “Be- 
cause he pushes you physically 
and emotionally, you transfer that 
to the court. He makes us a lot 
tougher,” said sophomore volley- 
ball player Catherine Scholl. “He 
also makes his workouts perfect 
for each sport.” 

He truly takes his job seriously 
and cares about the students he 
works with. “He wants to see us be 
successful. You can tell he really 
cares about us. He gives his whole 
heart to the program,” said Scholl. 

Among many other titles from 
the NSCA, Smith is now an Elite 
Registered Strength and Condi- 
tioning Coach. The NSCA is the 


number one organization in the - 


country for strength and condition- 
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centage, Moore and the players 
still see room for improvements. 

“Communication between 
plays and during plays. Our de- 
fense could talk more on blocking 
schemes and where our defense 
should align behind a block,” ex- 
plained sophomore middle blocker 
Joe Bortak. 

Sharing the same concem 
Strauss added, “As in life, com- 
munication plays a role in every 
aspect of the game. So, with that, 
you can never talk too much.” 

“We definitely need a lot of work 
at away games,” said sophomore 
opposite Alex McColgin. “We’ve 
been struggling lately with finding 
a thythm on the ro: 

Despite some of these strug- 
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Senior Rob Strauss sets the ball to his fellow teammates in a match against Nazareth College. The team gained mo- 
mentum heading into the end of the season while knocking off No. 1 Springfield and earning three individual awards. 


gles the team have a few play- 
ers that have been recognized 
both in the conference and on the 
national level. 

Four players have been recog- 
nized for their hard work and suc- 
cess on the court. Beginning with 
McColgin receiving the Continen- 
tal Volleyball Conference player 
of the week award in early Feb- 
ruary. Following McColgin was 
Madden, being given the AVCA 
national player of the week. That 
same award recognized Bortak 
the following week. During the 
fourth week, Strauss was awarded 
Continental Volleyball conference 
(CVC) player of the week. 

Leading the team in scoring 
Madden was well deserving of 


oe make nat gfield: Volleyball defeats No. 1 


ake national awards, pee: honored by confennés 


the award. McColgin said, “He’s 
great. He’s always focused and 
doing the right things on the court. 
You feel real confident when he’s 
out there with you and you know 
he’s getting the job done.” 

Moore also added, “He has a 
strong grasp of the game, not only 
of his responsibilities but of the 
other guys on the court. As a junior 
Ross has taken on a more active 
role in working with the younger 
guys and helping them along and 
pointing things out to them.” 

Bortak contributes offensively 
and defensively, adding to the 
team’s success this season. “Joe 
is very dynamic and can do a lot 
of different things that we ask 
of him. He can hit from any spot 
on the floor and is fun to watch,” 
Strauss said, 

“Joe’s ability to produce despite 
facing increased attention from op- 
ponents demonstrates the growth 
in his offensive game,” noted 
Moore. “Defensively, Joe has 
paid more attention to his block- 
ing technique in the practice gym 
and we will continue to work with 
him in that area to be one of the top 
middle blockers in the country.” 

“The team earning consecutive 
National Player of the Week hon- 
ors demonstrates our depth. De- 
pending on match-ups, any player 
on the court is capable of carrying 
the offensive load, making it very 
difficult for teams to match up with 
us,” said Moore. 

With a winning record, the nu- 
merous player of the week awards 
and defeating the No. 1 team in the 
nation, the Eagles success is worth 
following into the playoffs. 
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Smith’s intimidating physique proves contradictory to his nice guy attitude. His coaching clinics have become well 
known nationwide as they are some of the largest in the country. Smith plans to remain at Juniata until he retires. 


ing at the collegiate level. 

In addition to this certification, 
he is a member of various other 
organizations. Smith is certified 
for the USA Weightlifting Federa- 
tion, National Academy of Sports 
Medicine, American Red Cross 
and the Human Kinetics Advanced 
Nutrition Course. Additionally, he 
was part of the National Volleyball 
Hall of Fame from 2004-2009 and 
the American Football Coaches 
Association from 1990-1996, 

Getting to where he is today 
has not been an easy path. Smith 
described everything he had to do 
in order to earn this high level of 
distinction: “My certifications, 20 
years of hands on full-time experi- 


ence, recommendations and jump- 
ing through hoops,” said Smith. 

Smith discussed what it is like 
to have such a large impact on 
so many people. “It feels really 
good. No matter what field you’re 
in, if you can have some sort of 
positive contribution to somebody 
else, that’s what it’s all about,” 
said Smith. 

One thing that athletes really 
admire about Smith is not only his 
incredible knowledge about fit- 
ness, but also his abilities. “It’s not 
like when you have a coach that 
couldn’t be doing what they are 
making you do. You know he can 
do everything you’re doing and 
then some. He can talk the talk and 


walk the walk,” said Scholl. 

Not only has Smith made the 
strength and conditioning program 
into what it is today, but he has 
built a strong future for the pro- 
gram. The Strength and Condition- 
ing Camps and Clinics held at, Ju- 
niata, run by Smith, are becoming 
some of the largest in the country. 

Smith is happy where he is now 
and does not plan to leave Juniata 
anytime soon. “The neatest part 
about working here is the popula- 
tion. Juniata promotes itself as a 
community, it’s a great environ- 
ment,” said Smith. “It’s a. great 
place to be and I wouldn’t be any- 
where else. I plan to be here until 
I retire.” 
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1,000 points: It has always been about getting buckets 
McDonald’s milestone puts her on pace to be a Juniata all-time scoring great 


By Divarri Ross 


Junior Kate McDonald, forward 
for the women’s basketball team, 
recently scored her 1,000th point 
as an Eagle, putting her in the elite 
company of just 12 other players. 

McDonald now sits at number 
12 on the all time scoring list with 
an entire season left to play. If she 
keeps the same pace she could be 
in the top three by the time her ca- 
reer is over with. 

“Tt is an honor to be in such an 
elite group. It would not be possi- 
ble without my teammates though. 
They give me confidence to keep 
attacking even when I am strug- 
gling,” said McDonald. 

McDonald’s teammates both 
past and present are thrilled about 
the milestone. One of the first 
things they all bring up is her 
work ethic. 

“I played with Kate for two years 
and I never had to worry about her 
slacking off. No matter what we 
were doing I always knew she was 
giving her all. Knowing how hard 
she works the fact that she reached 
1,000 so quickly does not surprise 
me one bit,” said former teammate 
and fellow 1,000 point scorer Ash- 
ton Bankos ’12. 

“Kate and I came in together 
and from day one she was one of 
the hardest workers on the team. 
She is a fierce competitor out there 
and deserves all of the success 


she has had,” said junior guard 
Jordan Hileman. 

“I’m happy for Kate. She has 
been a great leader and set the ex- 
ample of how to work since I got 
here. There is no doubt in my mind 
she will go down as one of the 
best to play here,” said sophomore 
guard Kelsey Livoti. 

Despite the prospect of mov- 
ing up to the.all time scoring list 
McDonald says that will not be 
on her mind next season. She says 
her only concern will be winning 
games as it has always been. 

“T don’t really care where I end 
up on the scoring list to be hon- 
est. It is cool to be high up on the 
list, but I can reflect on that stuff 
once my career is over, While I am 
playing my concem will always 
be what I can do to help better 
my team. I have never believed 
in stat watching so I don’t see 
any need to start doing it now,” 
said McDonald. 

Now with over 1,000 points as 
well as 500 rebounds with a sea- 
son to play McDonald’s final ca- 
reer numbers will put her in Hall 
of Fame talks. Her individual num- 
bers will be some of the best ever 
at Juniata College. On top of that 
the women’s basketball team has a 
record of 67-18 with McDonald on 
the floor. 

“That would cool if I were 
inducted one day, but I am not 
even thinking about that. There 
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Junior Kate McDonald recently reached the 1000 point mark for the woman’s 
basketball team in a 96-48 win over Drew University on Feb. 16. This remark- 
able feat was reached in only three years for this standout forward. 


have been so many great play- 
ers before me it would be foolish 
to speculate something like that. 


I am just focused on helping my 
team win while I am here. Any- 
thing else is out of my control,” 





said McDonald. 

“T definitely think she has a shot. 
The numbers don’t lie. She has put 
up stats in three years that most 
people dream about doing in four 
so there is no telling how good 
she will be when it is all said and 
done,” said Bankos. 

“I know Kate isn’t thinking 
about that, but I think she is in the 
conversation. She has good num- 
bers and is a winner on top of that. 
I feel like that alone puts her up 
there with the best to play here,” 
said Hileman. 

“T don’t see why she wouldn’t be 
up for consideration. I am not sure 
how that whole process works, but 
I feel like she definitely deserves to 
be brought up in those talks when 
the time comes,” said Livoti. 

McDonald was named to the all- 
conference team for the third time 
in her career also. The accolades 
continue to pile up for her, but she 
remains humble. 

“I enjoy all the accomplish- 
ments, but they don’t go to my 
head. I still respect every opponent 
just as much. You can’t overlook 
anyone. That’s how you get beat,” 
said McDonald. 

Kate has one more season to add 
on to her great numbers. With her 
work ethic and humility the sky is 
the limit for her. It will be interest- 
ing to see where she ends up on 
the all time list upon the end of 
next season. 





Strength and conditioning interns lead organized workouts 
Wiegand, Baker and Szczur gain valuable coaching experience this semester 


By Jarrett Levesn 


Junior Rachelle Wiegand, se- 
nior Michelle Baker and sopho- 
more Katie Szczur have spent 
their spring semester shadowing 
Strength and Conditioning Coach 
Doug Smith and helping him train 
all different sports teams here 
at Juniata. 

Ever since Smith came to Ju- 
niata he has taken a few students 
under his wing every semester that 
are interested in training sports 
teams. “Our program is something 
that has progressed over a lot of 
years,” said Smith. 

The program is in place to teach 
students how to be strength and 
conditioning coaches. “We teach 
these kids to teach and coach the 
right way,” said Smith. “We work 
on the concepts of power, speed 
and proper mechanics”. 

When the students first start out 
in the program they do not imme- 
diately jump into running work- 
outs with the teams on their own. 
“For the first couple weeks I shad- 
owed Coach Smith,” said Wiegand 
who is currently in her first semes- 
ter of the program. 

The students take a few weeks 


i} 





to watch Smith, see how he works 
with the different teams and learn 
how to properly coach strength 
and conditioning. “They learn the 
ropes, and there are a lot of ropes 
to learn,” said Smith. 

Once Smith feels that the stu- 
dents are ready, he lets them begin 
to run workouts with the teams on 
their own. “After they know what 
they’re doing I'll give them a rou- 
tine and they’ ll work with the team 
themselves,” said Smith. 

Baker, who is working with 
Coach Smith for her second se- 
mester now, is training a team on 
her own. “I am currently making 
the workouts for the field hockey 
and tennis teams,” said Baker. 

This upcoming week Wiegand 
will be training a team by herself 
as well. “TI will be training the 
swim team, actually running the 
workouts myself,” said Wiegand. 
She is very excited to be able to 
start running workouts on her own. 

Although they are running their 
own workouts, the students are still 
supervised and helped by Smith. 
“They’re doing the jobs of assis- 
tant coaches, and they’re doing a 
real quality job with it,” said Smith 
who is very pleased with the work 


ethic he has seen out of his three 
students this semester. 

Smith emphasized that the stu- 
dents were a huge help. “These 
kids do a lot for us,” he said. He 
stressed that they were a huge part 
of what goes on in the weight room 
day by day. “Tt couldn’t all work if 
it weren’t for these interns here,” 
said Smith. 

To many this job may seem sim- 
ple, but there is a lot of work put in 
for this program. Sometimes they 
are at the gym at six in the morn- 
ing. “The students can be here up 
to five hours a day,” said Smith. 

Most interns do not mihd the 
early hours. They have accept- 
ed the responsibility to be there 
working with the teams when 
they are needed. “It’s all depend- 
ing on when they need me,” 
said Wiegand. 

The whole crew is very seri- 
ous about what they do; they are 
focused and hard working. “We 
don’t just go through the move- 
ments here,” said Smith. He makes 
sure that everyone is getting the 
best out of themselves. 

Even the work that goes into 
creating the workout routines for 
each team takes a lot of time and 


thought. “We need to know what 
they did last workout, what they 
are doing next work out, and even 
what they are doing at practice that 
day,” said Smith. 

The hardest part of the program 
may be coaching kids their own 
age. “They are dealing with people 
their own age, that they know, and 
they are telling them what to do. It 
takes a special person to do that,” 
said Smith. 

Wiegand was worried about this 
at first, worried that players would 
not listen to “some chick”. But 
now her feelings have changed. “A 
lot of the teams are really starting 
to warm up to me,” said Wiegand. 

Most of the students that do this 
program want to have a career ina 
related field to strength and condi- 
tioning. “This is what I would like 
to make my career,” said Baker. 

Wiegand on the other hand has a 
slightly different type of career in 
mind. “I want to coach volleyball, 
and I want some training in this 
field of athletics,” said Wiegand 

The program is actually avail- 
able for credits. “I get three credits 
for the actual training and then two 
credits for the seminar I take along 
with it,” said Wiegand. Although it 





is quite clear that the credits are not 
what is on the mind of the students, 
but rather just getting the most ex- 
perience they can in something 
they love. 

Both Baker and Wiegand agree 
that their favorite part of the 
program is watching the teams 
grow. “I like getting to know the 
teams and watching them prog- 
ress throughout the semester,” 
said Baker. 

Wiegand agrees, “In the future, 
I’m excited to watch the teams de- 
velop and grow stronger”. 

A major feeling that was por- 
trayed by the students was their 
love of working with Smith. 
“Coach Smith knows a lot, so I feel 
very privileged that I get to work 
with him,” said Baker. 

Wiegand agreed saying “1 really 
enjoy working with Coach Smith, 
I like asking him questions and 
really just trying to gain as much 
knowledge from him as possible.” 

Coach Smith is very accepting 
to anyone who is interested in join- 
ing the program with him. “If you 
want to get into it just come down 
and talk to me, tell me your goals 
and [ll help in anyway I can,” 
said Smith. 


Coaches look to improve performance by cutting distractions 
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the warning and explain what the 
consequences will be but they can 
only do so much,” said Spayde. 
“They can’t follow every single 
person on the team around and 
make sure they are not drinking so 
ultimately the players have to be 
the ones who enforce the rule.” 
Spayde continuyed to say, “The 
captains are the first on the team to 


enforce the rule by simply leading 
by example and encouraging oth- 
ers to follow. Everyone else on the 
team can help enforce the rule by 
just keeping an eye out for one an- 
other and remind each other about 
the rule especially when Coach 
Blair is on duty.” 

“Everyone enforces this rule. 
We all know the importance of 
committing ourselves. If you want 
to be successful you have to be 


willing to make sacrifices, even if 
it means we can’t join our friends 
in certain weekend activities,” 
said Palmer. 

“The captains made sure that the 
team stayed on track throughout 
the season. Our team learned to 
manage our nutrition in order to 
play better. We also learned how 
sacrifice and commitment really 
do pay off,” said Lackey. 

There are many different les- 


sons to be learned from the whole 
dry season. A coach tries to teach 
several life lessons by enforcing 
this rule. 

Not only do coaches want their 
team to be as healthy as possible, 
but they also want to teach them to 
be discipline. 

“There is certainly a health bene- 
fit. There are consequences to con- 
suming alcohol during a competi- 
tive season. So there are so many 


health benefits. If players stay 
away from alcohol they can have 
improved reaction times, better 
muscle recovery, and the possibil- 
ity of being dehydrated is smaller. 
It is also about having a discipline. 
It is also about everyone being on 
the same page and for those who 
can legally drink alcohol, we ask 
them not to because we are a team 
and we do everything the same,” 
said McKenzie. 
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D « Ne OY By Kunal Atit 
Eagles Landing 

IA was really helpful. 

... 90 I met my future husband/wife at East. 
I love the Chinese food on campus. 
Wow, the internet is really fast! 
Huntingdon weather is so predictable. 
All my relatives know about Juniata 
(Brumbaughs, you're the exception). 
8. We need more science majors. 

9. I know the entire alma mater. 

10. I’m not drunk. 
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Dear Wizard, by Jonah Ruggiero 


Iwas wondering if you could give me some advice about what to do when 





IF you have not heard... 
yr bee sot head. 
















Preoccupied Partier 

Dear Partier, 

Whenever you're in a tight spot with the Borough, remember it is important 
that you try to seem as sober as possible. When you're drunk, it’s easy to slur 
your words. Even more, you could be very nervous and talk quietly. Nothing is 
more suspicious than a mumbler, so remember to really annunciate and vocalize 
your words. Try to get establish a close bond in order to escape the patty wagon 
by standing close to the officer. Occasionally patting the officer on the shoulder 
and/or giving him or her a hug will surely bring you two together, and nobody 
can arrest a friend. I hope this advice will do you well on your next adventure. 

Your Friendly Advice Wizard 











Weeding out the offenders: Punishment is suspension 
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JC administration follows tHE with erate incidents uncovered by Res Life 


By Kayct NELSON 


Multiple students have been 
forced to either take a leave of ab- 
sence or be suspended for violat- 
ing the drug policy this semester. 
One suspected explanation for this 
chain of events is a campus-wide 
increase in marijuana use. 

Residential Life has reported 
more instances of suspicious drug- 
related activities in residence halls. 
“Tn duty reports they see it, smell it 
and have to investigate it, so in that 
regard it appears to be more,” said 
Dean of Students Kris Clarkson. 

“T don’t think it’s from a spike in 
use but more because of the educa- 
tion of the RAs,” said Jesse Leon- 
ard, director of Public Safety. 

This semester alone there has 
been four to five documented inci- 
dents of marijuana-related busts on 
campus, Discussion about culture 
change has ensued with the recent 
legalization of marijuana in Wash- 
ington and Colorado states. 

“T wouldn’t say that more stu- 
dents are smoking, but I would 
note that as the national culture to- 
ward smoking marijuana shifts, it 
will be harder for Juniata students 
to not be affected,” said junior Ja- 
cob Messer. 

“T think everything is relative. It 
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Public Safety officers and the administration are concerned about the use of marijuana in residence halls. 
Despite student opinions, Juniata maintains a zero tolerance policy when it comes to drug policy violations. 


is easy for us to say, given the le- 
galization in Colorado and Wash- 
ington, that people think it some- 
how changes things all over, but 
that’s not the case,” said Clarkson. 

Some students argue that the 
punishments for alcohol use are 
more lenient than for marijuana 
use. If a student is found to be in 
possession of marijuana, he or she 
is immediately suspended. Under- 
age drinking, on the other hand, 
usually does not result in an imme- 


Professors fight for their FISHN 


diate suspension. 

“T believe the College should 
handle marijuana use the same way 
as alcohol use. It’s problematic 
when students are disruptive, pull- 
ing water fountains out of walls, 
and they receive three strikes for 
instances like that, whereas smok- 
ing is a first offense situation,” said 
Messer. 

“T think Public Safety and the 
administration spend a lot of time 
looking for people not harm- 


SAAC runs first interdepartmental secon event 


By Lauren Liacouras 


On Friday, March 22, Juniata 
students and professors competed 
in the SAAC sponsored JC Gladia- 
tors, where they went head-to-head 
in various sporting events. 

Junior SAAC member Nicole 
Dengler spoke about how and why 
the event was created. 

“The idea first came up at one 
of our SAAC meetings. The event 
supports the Huntingdon Commu- 
nity Center and also helps spread 
awareness about SAAC and what 
we do,” said Dengler. “Participants 
will compete in dizzy bat, a three 
legged race, pig and some other 
funrelays.” __ 

The participants for the event 
were broken up into teams based 
on FISHN categories. Fine Arts 
competitors included Professor 
Neil Utterback and Pastor Rick 
Brown. Dr. Emil Nagengast and 
Dr. Amy Frazier-Yoder contended 
for the International department. 
Dr. Kathy Jones, Dr. David Wid- 
man and Dr. Daniel Welliver con- 
tested under Social Sciences. Dr. 
Will Dickey, Dr. David Sowell and 
Dr. Xinli Wang fought for Human- 
ities, and Dr. Neil Pelkey, Dr. Peter 
Baran, and Dr. James ‘Kronholm 


Students cheer on their professors at JC Gladiators on Friday, March 22. 
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The event was a defeat for professors who competed in various sporting 
events against colleagues and students. 


department was not as much con- 
cerned about the competition itself, 
rather, how the event would amuse 
the students in attendance. 

“We have no idea what’s going 
to happen tonight. I’m here person- 
ally for the entertainment aspect. 
Anytime professors can embarrass 
themselves, we’re happy to do it,” 


was Dr. Emil Nagengast, who 
made it clear that the International 
department would be victorious. 
“The other faculty members are 
a bunch of punks. I mean look at 
natural sciences, they should be in 
an old folks home,” said Nagen- 
gast. “As long as Amy Frazier- 
Yoder doesn’t screw up, I think we 





ing anyone for doing something 
slightly illegal. I say ‘slightly il- 
legal’ because, according to Penn- 
sylvania law, it is a greater offense 
to provide minors with alcohol, 
which many people do on this 
campus, than it is to smoke,” said 
junior Duncan Reiss. 

“Sometimes things are treated 
differently. I don’t think it’s fair to 
say that we never do anything for 
students providing alcohol; we do, 
and we suspend people for host- 


By ALEXIS WAKSMUNSKI 


Pope Benedict XVI, previ- 
ously known as Cardinal Joseph 
Ratzinger, stepped down from his 
position as leader of the Catholic 
Church on Feb. 28, 2013 due to 
age-related health concerns. On 
March 13, 2013, the College of 
Cardinals selected Cardinal Jorge 
Mario Bergoglio to succeed him 
as Pope Francis. 

“My strengths, due to an ad- 
vanced age, are no longer suited 
to an adequate exercise of the Pet- 
rine ministry,” said Pope Benedict 
XVI, who will turn 86 in April. 

Prior to the selection, Catholics 
worried about the consequences 
of not having a pope during Easter 
season. Senior Nathan Salamone, 
Catholic Council President and 
Spiritual Section Head of all re- 
ligious clubs on campus, consid- 
ered what this would mean for the 
Church. 

“We don’t have a pope right 
now, and this is the Easter and 
Lenten Season, a time to rally 
around the pope,” said Salamone. 
“T think this is the time now than 
ever to have a pope.” 

According to rules of the Catho- 
lic Church, conclave, the official 


represented the Natural Sciences. _said Jones. procedure for electing the pope, 
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New pope, same robe 
Cardinal college 
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ing and furnishing. We don’t go 
through and search your dorm, but 
if you’re smoking marijuana it’s 
pretty detectable,” said Clarkson. 

Despite the differences in pun- 
ishment between alcohol and mar- 
ijuana use, disruptive behavior is 
still addressed accordingly. 

“Someone has to deal with the 
smell, and someone filling the hall 
with marijuana smoke isn’t any 
different than someone with a big, 
loud party. It’s still a disruption to 
the community and the learning 
process. We’re going to respond if 
called upon whether it’s drugs or 
alcohol,” said Leonard. 

“T think the rules are different 
if you were in New York City, 
Manhattan or Greenwich Village 
smoking a joint. Chances are no- 
body will do anything. But here, it 
is considered much more danger- 
ous in Central Pennsylvania,” said 
Clarkson. 

“The smell is probably for- 
eign to more of our students. You 
kind of have to have a nose for it 
because it’s not every day. If you 
were in a place like New York City, 
it’s more prevalent and you think, 
‘oh someone is smoking weed, it’s 


> see MARIJUANA page 3 
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death or resignation of the pope. 
In this particular instance, those 
rules have been changed, and the 
cardinals began conclave March 
12, 2013. 

After only two days of voting at 
the Sistine Chapel in Rome, Cardi- 
nal Mario Bergoglio of Argentina 
was chosen to lead the Catholic 
Church as the first South American 
pope in history. 

According to the media and pre- 
liminary reports from the Vatican, 
Pope Francis -was not the likely 
choice for pope. The factors that 
contributed to the unlikelihood 
were his age of 76, his member- 
ship in the Society of Jesus and his 
position as an outsider in the pa- 
pal bureaucracy of Pope Benedict 
XVI 

Pope Francis is a member of 
the Jesuits, a Roman Catholic re- 
ligious order that was founded by 
Saint Ignatius Loyola in 1534. He 
is the first Jesuit to ever be elected 
pope. 

Salamone believes that these 
differences will benefit the church. 

“I am happy he is not a Europe- 
an pope because this may provide 
a new world view, hence a new 
perspective on the papacy, and I 
am intrigued to see how the first 


> see POPE page 2 
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The train is staying on the tracks 


THE JUNIATIAN 


$3.8 million per year to keep Pennsylvanian alive 


By Hatey ScHNEDER- 


Residents of Huntingdon and 
members of the Juniata community 
who rallied to save the town’s Am- 
trak station look to be rewarded for 
their efforts. On Thursday, March 
21, Governor Tom Corbett’s office 
announced their plan to keep the 
station running. 

According to WJACTV, the 
state of Pennsylvania has agreed to 
give $3.8 million per year to keep 
the station in existence. 

“This is certainly an example of 
lots of people working together for 
a good purpose,” said Tom Kepple, 
president of Juniata. 

The “Pennsylvanian,” Hunting- 
don’s only passenger train, was in 
danger of being shut down due to 
a law passed in 2008 that requires 
states to pay for any train station 
shorter than 750 miles. It was an- 
nounced that Amtrak would have 
to pay $5.7 million dollars by Oc- 
tober 1, 2013 or close the route for 
good. 

In response, many students 
and faculty of Juniata joined lo- 
cal residents in a “Save our Train” 
rally on March 1. Senior Gabriella 
Ricciardi, who attended the rally, 
was happy to hear about Corbett’s 
plans. 

“T was elated because I felt what 
myself and the other ralliers had 
done really made an impact,” said 
Ricciardi. 

For Ricciardi, the train was cen- 
tral in her decision to attend Juniata 
College. 

“The train was my only means 
of transportation for my first three 
years of College,” said Ricciardi. 

Assistant Dean. of International 
Education Kati Csoman stressed 
the importance of the train to stu- 
dents who have no other mode of 
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Freshman Kaitlyn Lewis is one of many students who depends on the 
Huntingdon train station. Students were concerned over rumors of the 


line’s termination next fall. 


transportation to and from the col- 
lege. 

“Keeping the train in ser- 
vice means that accessibility of 
Huntingdon and therefore Juniata 
is possible for more people,” said 
Csoman. “In almost every other 
part of the world practically, pub- 
lic transportation is recognized as 
an effective and sustainable public 
good.” 

For international students, the 
task of finding other modes. of 
transportation would have been 
particularly difficult. 

“International students must 
have access to public transpor- 
tation in the U.S., especially as 
obtaining a driver’s license is a 


restrictive process beyond most of 
their means,” said Csoman. 

Junior and Chinese international 
student Song Mingwei said she 
was relieved to hear the news. 

“T use the train at least six times 
a year,” said Mingwei. “My family 
will even use it for coming to my 
graduation.” - 

“J am glad the governor and 
legislators in Pennsylvania ‘can 
recognize the value of allocating 
resources in.an ethical manner,’ 
said Csoman. 

For now, students can expect 
the Pennsylvanian to continue to 
be available for future use, keep- 
ing Juniata more accessible for 
students outside of Pennsylvania. 


First Vatican vacancy since 1415 
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Jesuit pope interacts with the mod- 
ern world,” said Salamone. “I am 
holding back any evaluation until 
he starts taking some action.” 

Other members of the Juniata 
community are looking forward to 
amore active pope as well. 

“T hope that our next guy is more 
of a public figure, takes action and 
speaks about world issues — one 
who is really involved and who 
does a better job of reaching out to 
people,” said junior Becky Brum- 
baugh. 

“I remember very clearly there 
was significant sadness among 
students after the death of Pope 
John Paul I,” said Juniata College 
Chaplain Lowell D. Witkovsky. 
“Pope John Paul II was better 
known by younger Catholics that 
felt more connected to him.” 

“Pope Francis appears to be a 
man who will become very con- 
nected to the people, similar to 
Pope John Paul II,” said freshman 
Brittany Jasper. “I feel we will 
have many good years under this 
new pope.” 

Another reason Catholics are 
confident about the new pope is 
his apparent humility. 

“From what I have seen him do 
so far he seems to be a very humble 
man,” said Jasper. “When he was 
addressing the people he asked for 
them to bless him and he kneeled 
during a moment of silence.” 

Although many Catholics seem 
to agree on.the choice for new 
pope, they are divided on the ap- 


propriateness of Pope Benedict 
XVI stepping down. According 
to the Catholic Church’s Code of 
Cannon Law, a pope may resign, 
although that action is very rare. 
“How do you undo what has 
claimed to be a divine act?” asked 
professor Donald Braxton, chair of 
the religion department. “The con- 
secration of the pope is considered 
a continuous transfer of a power 
called a czarism, a gift from God, 
a potency of grace that is handed 
down through an unbroken chain.” 
“T think it is very appropriate 
for a pope who is 80 years old to 
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retire thinking about his health 
and thinking about the issues that 
come across his desk on a daily ba- 
sis that are the issues of the world. 
That can be a lot for someone who 
is 80,” said Lisa Baer, Catholic 


-Campus Minister. “I think it is fine 


for him to say to the leaders of the 
church, ‘It is time for new leader- 
ship.”” 

“He is acknowledging that he is 
not able to do as much as he wants 
to and the kind of quality job that 
he knows everyone needs. It is a 
really unselfish thing to do,” said 
Brumbaugh. 
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JC seeks more AEDs 


Jumpstarts request for funding 


By SPENCER VANHOOSE 


There has been a discrepancy 
regarding how many automated 
extemal defibrillators (AEDs) are 
working on campus. However, Ju- 
niata currently has six AEDs and is 
looking to fund more for campus 
buildings. 

An automated external defi- 
brillator is a portable medical 
device that delivers an electrical 


‘shock to restart a person’s heart. 


It provides voice prompts that 
explain exactly what do to and 
will only administer a shock if 
needed. Any person is able to op- 
erate an AED to potentially save 
someone’s life. - f 

Jesse Leonard, director of Public 
Safety, confirms how many AEDs 
Juniata actually has. 

“QRS [Quick Response Ser- 
vice] will have one when the bat- 
tery comes. Public Safety keeps 
one in the patrol car. There is one 
in the main gym and there is also 
one in the fitness center. The ath- 
letic training center also has two 
roving ones that will go to the ath- 
letic fields,” said Leonard. 

“Student government came 
to me asking for suggestions of 
how they might use some of their 
money to benefit the community, 
so that’s why I said to Jesse, ‘well 
maybe I'd talk to student govern- 
ment because I know they are 
looking for ideas for things they 
could do to benefit the campus,” 
Ssaid-Dean of Student Kris Clark- 
son. 

Leonard. commented on the up- 
keep of the devices. . 

“They do require some servic- 
ing because they can kind of lose 
their charge and we either get them 
serviced or get them a new battery. 
If and when that happens, we usu- 
ally shuffle them amongst each 
other to prime locations,” said 
Leonard. “We have enough to suit 
our needs.” 

“Ideally, I think there are some 
other areas where we should have 
them. Like Halbritter, because 
we do so many different perfor- 
mances there and we tend to draw 
people from the larger community. 
Also, we should put them in all 
the bigger buildings, such as von 
Liebig, Brumbaugh and Found- 
ers, but they are very expensive,” 
said Clarkson. 

“IT know that at times offices 
can approach student govern- 
ment for items. It doesn’t happen 
that often. We truly try not to do 
that because that’s fees that stu- 





dents are paying to come here,” 
said Jessica Jackson, director of 
student activities. “I know our of- 
fice has been approached before 
for a little bit of funding but that 
was for more office supplies for 
clubs and student government ap- 
proved that. It would be a very last 
resort to use student government 
funds.” 

Although student government is 
asked to help aid certain projects, 
they were not randomly asked to 
buy the expensive AEDs due to 
lack of funds elsewhere. 

“We can go through the Campus 
Safety Committee and they have 
some budget to work with. So we 
thought we'd see ifthey have mon- 
ey to work with. I know student 
government has a little surplus that 
they are taking proposals on and 
Jesse has spoken to student gov- 
ernment about that. I thought that 
it would be a wonderful thing for 
student government to do and such 
a terrific service, but institutionally, 
we should be doing that one way 
or another,” said Clarkson. 

“We can’t count on student ac- 
tivity of student government mon- 
ey to be buying safety equipment 
for the college. But if they want to 
do that, I think it would be a gener- 
ous wonderful gift that would ben- 
efit everyone.” 

The AED carries a $2,800 price 
tag. “We [Campus Safety Com- 
mittee] have plans to purchase 
one and if the student government 
funds are allowed to be allocated 
toward it, we will get more,” said 
Leonard. ae 

Sophomore and vice president 
of student government Thomas 
Tuyen confirmed student govern- 
ment’s stance on these finding 
plans. 

“We do have enough to fund an 
AED if we need one, but I don’t 
think we are planning on doing it 
quite yet. I think we are looking at 
grants first just to make sure before 
we jump in and spend a bunch of 
money when we could have gotten 
a grant for that,” said Tuyen. 

Juniata College EMS club also 
has their own AED. As of now, 
their AED is out of commission. 
Junior Sarah Hayes, captain of the 
Quick Response Service,.is pas- 
sionate about getting more AEDs 
on campus. 

“We have radios and when a 
call goes out we are dispatched 
in tandem with Ambulance 500, 
which is the Ambulance Company 


> see AEDs page 4 
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no big deal.’ I don’t know if that’s 
our case,” said Leonard. 

Public Safety has a working 
relationship with the Huntingdon 
borough. In most cases, Juniata 
will adjudicate the situation unless 
the event occurs in an off-campus 
house. 

“We have a great working rela- 
tionship with the borough, and we 
have an understanding too that the 
College resides within their juris- 
diction. We kind of share responsi- 
bilities with our College students, 
but if they were to come across any 
narcotic in an off-campus apart- 
ment not owned by the College, 
there is little room for us to do any- 
thing. The ball is in their court. A 
lot of the time when they are assist- 
ing us with something on campus, 
the ball is still in their court,” said 
Leonard. 

Universities and colleges in Col- 
orado continue to prohibit the use 
of marijuana on campus despite its 
recent legalization. . 

“The colleges immediately, 
when the legislation went through 
that it was legal, sent statements 
that said it is still illegal on cam- 
pus. They have done that rather 
quickly. The long and short of it 
is: regardless of your opinions or 
perceptions on it, we still have a 
very staunch policy for it and [it 
is} something we will continue to 
enforce,” said Leonard. 


“Whether it is illegal or not, 
people are still going to do it and 
people always will do it. Society 
is progressing towards the legal- 
ization and acceptance that it isn’t 
that bad and cracking down to im- 
press the local police department 
for people not harming anything 
won't help,” said Reiss. 

Public Safety currently has on- 
going investigations and has iden- 
tified specific individuals that en- 
gage in marijuana use on campus. 

“We continue to investigate. 
We have people we keep an eye 
on. We’re not oblivious as to what 
is going on on-campus. The RAs 
keep us very well connected and 
student affairs professionals keep 
us well connected to the student 
population,” said Leonard. 

“Just sitting on the student af- 
fair committee, I know that if 
Juniata doesn’t act, the borough 
will. If the borough takes legal ac- 
tion, it would be a lot more severe 
than how Juniata will handle it. It 
doesn’t mess with your life plans, 
you get to come back for next se- 
mester,” said senior Toni Harr. 

With differing opinions on mari- 
juana use, the discussion creates a 
forum for students and administra- 
tors to express their thoughts and 
beliefs. 

“Tf students disagree with some- 
thing they should let the adminis- 


-tration know. More students need 


to speak up for what they think,” 
said Messer. 
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Rocky Mountaineer app built entirely by students 


By Devon WISER 


For the past three semesters, 
Juniata students in the Innova- 
tions for Industry class have been 
working on a project called Rocky 
Mountaineer with Gregory Quinn, 
president of Quinn Analytics LLC. 

Rocky Mountaineer is a proj- 
ect aimed at creating a database 
system for tour trains in Canada. 
The database keeps track of all of 
the trains, where they need to go, 
how many people are on them and 
allows changes in the itinerary if 
needed. 

“What we are basically build- 
ing is a database that holds all the 
info and a website for it. We work 
all week and then meet Quinn on 
Thursdays to talk about what was 
done during the week and he tells 
what needs to be done for the fol- 
lowing week,” said junior and 
project team member Maximillian 
von Thaden. 

“Most companies only use 
about one-third of the functions of 
their available programs, but pay 
the full price for what they use. So 
Quinn makes cheaper yet better 
applicable software so that com- 
panies are getting their full use out 
of it. Hopefully this will market to 
other smaller train systems as well. 
Also, he makes the database usable 
by someone who isn’t technical,” 
said junior and current project lead 
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Gregory Quinn, president of Quinn Analytics LLC, has been working with 
Juniata 141 students for three semesters on a Canadian train application. 
The project, Rocky Mountaineer, is a web-based application. 


Christopher McMahan. 

“The Rocky Mountaineer proj- 
ect is a web-based application 
that could be used to manage the 
schedule and inventory of a tour- 
ist train company. The project was 
built entirely by students, from the 
actual web pages to the database. It 
had to account for scheduling con- 
flicts, the joining of trains if they 
were traveling the same routes and 
rail car maintenance schedules,” 
said senior and former project lead 
Jordan Cheslock. 

Quinn Analytics LLC started at 
the end of 2010 as it branched off 
from the business Quinn & Asso- 
ciates Inc., which began in 1998. 
Quinn and Associates Inc. worked 
with providing software and ser- 


vices to all types of businesses, 
making optimal use of a firm’s re- 
sources. 

Quinn Analytics has specialists 
in computer science, mathematics, 
and operations research. 

“The work they’ve done is very 
impressive. It got a polish that I 
didn’t expect. Every team did a 
cracker-jack job. If they weren’t 
doing it, it probably wouldn’t be 
getting done. It is close to product- 
ready material and will be finished 
this semester,” said Quinn. 

“As the current project lead, 
my job is to manage the given 
tasks. The first semester was all 
about coding, creating the website 


> see QUINN page 4 





Power Down Dinner to raise money for solar suitcases 
Students dine in the dark at second annual fundraiser to light up Gambian clinics 


By SHALEN PEREHINEC) 


:. The Power Up.Gambia club has 
begun anew project to aid in Gam- 
bian relief. The club is fundraising 
for a Solar Suitcase that will be 
delivered to a health clinic in the 
Gambia. 

“The Solar Suitcase is a porta- 
ble, solar-powered generator. Each 
unit contains a battery storage and 
two panels, along with outlets for 
charging different appliances,” 
said senior Kieran Cavallo, vice 
president of Powet Up Gambia. 

“One of the biggest issues in the 
Gambia is power. During my time 
there, it was very on and off. We 
would go for long periods of time 
without power,” said sophomore 
Eli Murphy, who studied abroad in 
the Gambia this winter. “In a hos- 
pital or in a clinic, that’s a very bad 
thing to happen, so having the So- 
lar Suitcases as a source of power 
is the most beneficial thing that 


could happen for the clinics right 
now.” 

The Solar Suitcases will be de- 
livered to a clinic in the Gambia 
but can be transported for emer- 
gency purposes. 

“Tt’s not necessarily for just a 
clinic. If there were a car accident 
along the side of the road in an area 
like the Gambia, the electricity is 
really unreliable, so people would 
be doing work by using cell phone 
lights. The Solar Suitcases would 
be more efficient and helpful for 
them,” said junior Diane Nguyen, 
president of Power Up Gambia. 

The club is relatively new to the 
Juniata community. In the first few 
years, it raised funds for solar pan- 
els instead of Solar Suitcases. Emil 
Nagengast, professor of politics, 
has been involved with studying 
abroad in the Gambia and has as- 
sisted with the Power Up Gambia 
club. 

“Tt started in the fall of 2010 be- 
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cause I was in the Gambia for the 
full spring 2010 semester teaching 
and there were seven Juniata stu- 
dents with me,” said Nagengast. 
“While we were there, we visited 
a rural hospital where they had 
huge solar panels. We visited the 
hospital and talked with the people 
about the panels.” 

Seeing the solar panels at the 
hospital sparked the interest of one 
of his students, who decided to see 
how-she could help back on cam- 
pus. 

“When we came back, one of 
the students, Blair Saul, said, ‘I 
want to start a Power Up Gambia 
club on campus where we raise 
money to help set up solar panels.’ 
At that time, Power Up Gambia 
was planning to build a new set 
of solar panels at another hospital, 
so the money was going to go for 
that,” said Nagengast. 

The club was successful in rais- 
ing money for solar panels but has 


decided to change directions. 

“What’s unique about this proj- 
ect is that these suitcases will be. 
tracked, so we, as fundraisers for 
this particular suitcase, will know 
where it is at all times and will 
know exactly where our money is 
going,” said Nguyen. 

“You get to see exactly what our 
fundraisers are contributing to. It 
provides a tangible project that we 
can work toward,” said Cavallo. 

“T think it'll be much more satis- 
fying for them to actually see what 
their money went for and then for 
us to take it over there this sum- 
mer on our trip to deliver it to the 
clinic,” said Nagengast. 

Each Solar Suitcase costs 
$2,000, but the Power Up Gambia 
club will only need to raise half of 
fat. 4 «. 

“We had a dinner with the exec- 
utive director of Power Up Gam- 
bia, Lynn McConville, when she 
came to visit a few weeks ago. She 
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said that if we raised $1,000, half 
of it, she would match us up with 
a donor that would pay the other 
$1,000,” said Nguyen. 

So far, the club has raised about 
$500 due to its most recent fund- 
raising event. 

“Vast semester, we did a ‘Danc- 
ing with the Professors’ event 
where different students would 
dance with different professors. 
We just charged an admission fee, 
and that’s how we raised money 
for it. It was pretty successful,” 
said Cavallo. 

On April 3, the club will spon- 
sor a “Power Down Dinner” at the 
Stone Church in hopes of raising 
the other $500. 

“Tt was an event that we had 
last year. Students basically cook a , 
traditional Gambian meal and the — 
idea is to have as minimal electric- 
ity as possible, so it’s a dinner by 
candlelight,” said Nguyen. 

The club has not only been ben- 
eficial to the Gambia, but it also 
has given students a chance to 
make a difference. 

“T think that the Power Up Gam- 
bia program has been great be- 
cause it has allowed students to be 
able to give something back to the 
Gambia. We go there every year 
and have a great time, and then the 
students come back and that’s usu- 
ally been it,” said Nagengast. 

“Tt’s also a nice way for the stu- 
dents to reconnect with each other. 
‘You'll see at the Power Down Din- 
ner that most of the students who 
have gone to the Gambia trips will 
come back, and it’s a way for them 
to connect and retell their stories to 
each other.” 

“Tt’s also a nice way for other 
students to know what’s going on 
in the Gambia and to learn about 
what we do there. There are unlim- 
ited fundraising needs over there in 
the Gambia, but this is a very well- 
run organization,” said Nagengast. 
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and structuring the database. The 
project is in an interesting place. 
This semester we are seeing if the 
database is robust and can handle 
situations such as one of the cars 
breaking down. Also, we’ve 
made the website more useful,” 
said McMahan. 

“As last year’s project lead, I had 
to ensure that the requirements of 
the project were met. This meant 
all of the coding for the project as 
well as the documentation needed 
to meet the expectations of both 
Quinn and the I4I professors (Bill 
Thomas and Marlene Burkhardt). I 
became project lead because I had 
worked on the project as a team 
member during its inception and 
was the only returning member of 
the first team,” said Cheslock. 

“Innovations for Industry is 
mostly work for local businesses. 
It pumps us out to businesses and 
we do what they want us to do. 
We’ve worked as far as D.C.. We 
are getting real-world work expe- 
rience with situations and requests 
that real clients will have, such as 
Quinn’s. It is a great job experience 
and looks good on your résumé 
too,” said McMahan. 


“I thoroughly enjoyed working 
on the project. It was a great ex- 
perience and I found it fulfilling 
to actually see my work become 
something more than just a grade. 
Greg Quinn was extremely helpful 
and excited about our work, which 
really helps a project like this get 
completed,” said Cheslock. 

“The biggest challenge is the 
time management. They can’t just 
do 40 hours of coding per week; 
they only have certain time frame 
availability. All of the students 
have different abilities, ranging 
from the technical abilities to the 
hands-on experienced ones,” said 


inn. 

“Working with Quinn is differ- 
ent from other project sponsors. 
Quinn is more laissez-faire, It’s an 
experience working with him and 
a great job working experience 
too,” said McMahan. 

“T feel that the experience I 
gained through I4I projects is going 
to be extremely beneficial as I look 
for employment upon graduation,” 
said Cheslock. 

“T can’t say enough of the help 
and support of the Juniata staff 
here compared to the help of oth- 
er universities. It’s like day and 
night,” said Quinn. 
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in Huntingdon,” said Hayes. “We 
have ordered a new battery us- 
ing the club’s money, which costs 
around $275. Previously, the Pub- 
lic Safety vehicle had our AED, 
but we are deciding whether we 
want the EMT on call to carry it.” 


March 28, 2013 


Sophomore Kenneth Kysor, a 
professional EMT, believes there 
should be AEDs in every building 
on campus. 

“There needs to be at least one in 
every academic building and one 
for each RA or RD at the dorms for 
whoever is on duty on the week- 
ends,” said Kysor. 


“They are a life-saving piece of 
equipment,” said Hayes. 

“I believe we should have 
more AEDs on campus because 
the thing with AEDs as well as 
administering CPR is time is of 
the essence. Having one for the 
whole entire campus can be very 
problematic.” 


Event couples school with sport 


> from GLADIATOR page | 


can win.” 

Frazier-Yoder was confident 
that the international department 
had an edge over the other teams 
and agreed with Nagengast that 
they had a solid chance of winning. 

“We represent the international 
department, so we know a lot 
about world sports. We definitely 
have an advantage,” said Frazier- 
Yoder. 

Juniata students packed the 
bleachers in the intramural gym to 
watch some of their favorite pro- 
fessors compete. 

Sophomore Brett Heber - be- 
lieved the event to be an enlighten- 
ing as well as entertaining experi- 
ence. 

“JC Gladiators made me un- 


derstand the close relationship 
between athletics and academics,” 
said Heber. “Seeing our academic 
leaders in such a grueling and 
competitive environment further 
sparks my interest to both learn 
and compete.” 

Others among the crowd in- 
cluded junior softball player Katie 
Schroeder and junior tennis player 
Megan Phillips. 

“Tt was a really fun event,” said 
Schroeder. “I enjoyed seeing the 
professors outside the classroom 
and their comfort zones.” 

“T liked watching the professors 
lose to the students. That was awe- 
some,” said Phillips. 

Sophomore Heather Waring be- 
lieved the event to be a role rever- 
sal opportunity for the professors. 

“I think the event was a great 


way to see the professors outside 
of an academic environment,” said 
Waring. “It also allows them to see 
what students do athletically on a 
daily basis on top of their academ- 
ics.” 

The students witnessed their 
professors’ athletic ‘abilities, and, 
in some cases, the lack thereof. 

Sophomore Brandon Hark had 
summed up his experience as the 
night drew to a close. 

“LT saw things tonight that cannot 
be unseen,” said Hark. 

The SAAC team took the over- 
all win for the night, with the in- 
ternational department coming in 
second place. 

Both the students and faculty 
responded positively to the event, 
and enjoyed each other’s company 
outside the academic arena. 


Environmental class encourages students to channel zen 
Professors instruct various alternative techniques to increase self-understanding 


By Mart Exias 


Designed to teach awareness 
of the inner environment through 
mind-spirit and mind-body con- 
nections, the environmental 
awareness course uses techniques 
from different cultures to increase 
self-understanding and connection 
to the outer environment. 

Offered in spring semesters, this 
one-credit course is taught by Dr. 
Neil Pelkey, associate professor of 
environmental science. The course 
features many area experts who 
employ multicultural techniques to 
facilitate student awareness of the 
inner environment. 

“This course was actually the 
idea of a student, Alex Witter, who 
contacted Paula Wagner of the 
First People’s Club,” said Pelkey. 
“I spent time on a Native American 
reserve so I connect to the course 
in that aspect. However, I consider 
this a course for the students. I am 
only maintaining it for Paula Wag- 
ner while she is on sabbatical.” 

Most courses of its kind focus 
on issues in the outer environment, 
but this course has a different phi- 
losophy. 

“This course focuses on how 
people can relate themselves to 
the environment,” said Pelkey. 
“The idea is that once people 
can understand themselves, 
they can better understand their 
surroundings. We try to listen to 
the environment and see what it 
has to tell us.” 

“I have to admit that I am always 
a bit skeptical going into an activ- 


ity,” said senior Matt Blank. “But — 


once I’m immersed in the activity I 
love it. My favorite class was when 
we participated in shamanic drum- 
ming and tried to create energy to 
connect with the beats we were 
making.” 

Pelkey teaches the course 
in conjunction with ClearBear 
Daugherty, a Native American Ju- 
niata graduate who specializes in 
shamanic drumming, guided visu- 
alization and Reiki. 

“ClearBear is extremely knowl- 
edgeable in meditation, chakras 
and spirit animals,” said junior 


Ross Madden. “She embodies the 
principles of the course in the re- 
gard that she’s incredibly tuned 
into her environment and the peo- 
ple around her.” 

The course also brings in in- 
structors from a variety of different 
philosophies. 

“Most people view the envi- 
ronment as either monotheistic or 
polytheistic,” says Pelkey. “We 
instead try to focus on mind- 
spirit and mind-body connections 
through yoga, tai chi, Reiki and 
body language. We try not to evan- 
gelize for any specific practice as 
each practice serves a specific pur- 
pose in achieving inner environ- 
mental awareness.” 

In stressing the importance of 
a mind-spirit relationship, Phil 
Dunwoody, associate professor 
of psychology, instructs students 
in tai chi. To promote self-con- 
nection to the body, area expert 
Jen Champion of the Huntingdon 
Health and Wellness Center leads 
students through yoga sessions. 

“As an athlete, the yoga ses- 
sions were incredibly beneficial 
for me,” said senior Matt Blank. 
“I viewed these as opportunities 





to stretch my body and recover 
from arduous workouts, 
but also as opportunities to 
develop a stronger understanding 
of how my body functions.” 

Sarah Jefferson, another em- 
ployee of the Huntingdon Health 
and Wellness Center, and Inbound 
coordinator Alex Vlasic instruct 
students in Reiki, a form of thera- 
py that focuses on energy centers 
within the body. 

“The Reiki was beneficial for 
me in the regard that I learned to 
isolate specific sectors of my body 
and understand how they feel,” 
said Madden. “The body is made 
up of many parts and should be 
viewed in that regard.” 

Dr. Lynn Cockett, associate 
professor of communications, in- 
structs students in body language, 
focusing on developing an aware- 
ness of social surroundings. 

“Most people are unaware of 
social cues,” said Pelkey. “This 
course should increase an individ- 
ual’s ability to perceive what oth- 
ers are feeling.” 

“One class we focused on mak- 
ing faces in front of a mirror,” said 
Ross Madden. “I can honestly say 





that I have become infinitely more 
in touch with the movements of 
my face through that activity.” 

To sharpen the senses, students 
participate in various outdoor ac- 
tivities such as comparative smell- 
ing and face down swimming, The 
environmental awareness class 
also practices scatter vision, a tech- 
nique that focuses improving sight. 

“The nose has an extremely 
wide range of smell that we fail to 
tap into. We have students smell 
pine trees and compare that smell 
to the smell of a swamp,” said 
Pelkey. “By making students con- 
sciously aware of differences in 
smell, we try to broaden the range 
at which we naturally experience 
smell.” 

“Through my increased self- 
awareness I have been able to un- 
derstand my surroundings more,” 
said Blank. “I have become more 
aware of smell and hearing, and 
through yoga, Reiki and our other 
activities I feel more in tune with 
myself.” 

“Our society has become so 
busy that we all feel the need to 
rush and walk at an extremely fast 
pace. Naturally, we walk with our 





heads down so we do not trip,” said 
Pelkey. “Scatter vision focuses on 
slowing our steps, feeling each 
one individually, so that we can be 
more aware of the world around 
us. It’s amazing how much more 
of the world we observe this way.” 

Focusing on self-understanding 
and connection to the outer en- 
vironment, the environmental 
awareness course prides itself on 
multicultural techniques that pro- 
mote mind-body and mind-spirit 
awareness. 

“T have explored these connec- 
tions outside this course,” said 
freshman Chad Albert. “Tt is un- 
fortunate that this course isn’t of- 
fered to freshmen, however, I am 
looking forward to expanding my 
self-knowledge next year when I 
enroll. With the assistance of area 
experts and ClearBear, I know the 
way in which I view my surround- 
ings will expand.” 

Blank concurred with this sen- 
timent. “The biggest thing I’ve 
learned is open-mindedness,” he 
said. “I’ve become more in touch 
with myself and the world around 
me through my effort to be open- 
minded.” 
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Be nice, everyone you meet is fighting their own battles 





Every day, students face 
challenges in their lives. Perhaps 
it’s a test that is worth 20 percent 
of the overall grade, or just 
keeping up with homework and 
socializing all while maintaining 
a healthy nap schedule. It can be 
incredibly difficult. The constant 
stream of school food mixed with 
memories of mom’s homemade 
meals can be just as hard on a 
student that could really use 
some rest and relaxation. College 
students can all relate to these 
inconveniences that make school 
rough, but there are more things 
on their minds. 

Money problems, family issues 
and personal health are just a 
few additional things that might 


be on any given student’s mind. , 


According to the Cooperative 
Institutional Research Program, 
53.3 percent of students in 
2009 expressed concern about 
their financial situation within 
their first year at school. This 


number continues to be an ever- 
growing statistic. A survey from 
the National Alliance on Mental 
Illness shows that 27 percent of 
college students have reported 
feeling depressed. Even more, 
these numbers contribute to the 
grave fact that suicide is now 
the third leading cause of death 
among 15-24 year olds according 
to the American Foundation for 
Suicide Prevention. 

Still, students find ways to be 
inconsiderate towards each other. 
Friends and roommates have 
fights over petty matters and 
housemates have silent wars over 
who has to wash the dishes or take 
out the garbage. Some students 
even go as far as stealing from 
others or even worse, assaulting 
fellow students. These things 
all make life harder and more 
unpleasant for everybody, and 
they might make being at school 
miserable. It can be difficult to 
remember sometimes that other 
people can be silently suffering, 
so it is important to reach out and 
encourage others. 


This kind of outreach has 
brought about the popularization 
of some Facebook groups that 
compliment other students. A 
new way to give people praise 
through anonymous messages 
to the leaders of the page, these 
compliment groups had a start in 
Queen’s University in Kingston, 
Ontario. After experiencing 
several deaths on campus and 
having to simultaneously cope 
with schoolwork, the founders of 
the page made an effort to create 
something that would brighten up 
anyone’s day. 

The reception has been great 
thus far, and many colleges have 
created their own compliment 
groups. Large Universities 
such as Columbia University, 
University of Pennsylvania, 
and Washington University 
in St. Louis have joined in on 
the love and have some of the 
largest groups on Facebook. 
Schools similar to Juniata, 
such as Allegheny College and 
Ursinus College, have also 
adopted this loving behavior in 


order to promote a kinder and 
happier student body. It should 
be known that Juniata does have 
its own compliments page, but 
there is not much membership, 
contribution or knowledge of the 
page. 

While getting anonymous 
compliments may not seem like 
a life-changing experience, it is 
important to remember that the 
actual thought and kind words 
will be heard. Juniata College 
is a community. One of the key 
elements that Admissions pushes 
onto everyone is that Juniata and 
its students communicate and 
are united. Giving each other 
compliments is a wonderful way 
to build up our student body even 
more and keep each other happy. 

However, there is a multitude 
of other ways to make one’s day. 
Another practice done at Queen’s 
University is putting Post-its 
on walls’ that offer kind words. 
Bringing a warm drink to a friend 
during these harsh winter days 
can also be great. Making a nice 
meal is a great way to treat friends 


A critique of the modern day prison system 


by Collin Shap & 





When looking, at the-.prison - 


system, the most important 
thing to consider when deciding 
if it is effective. or not is 
what the expected result of 
imprisonment is. There are three 
main rationales for the purposes 
that _ imprisonment __ serves: 
deterrence, punishment or 
retribution and personal reform. 

Deterrence views 
imprisonment as a tool to be used 
to prevent or deter people from 
committing a crime in the first 
place, and operates under the 
belief that after imprisonment 
an individual will be less likely 
to re-offend. This is based on 
the idea that if the consequences 
are extremely _—_— unpleasant 
for an otherwise pleasant 
maneuver, it will prevent 
people from taking that action. 

Those who view imprisonment 
as a chance for punishment 
or retribution view it as such 
because the criminal has done 
society some wrong, and now 
society is going to exact its 
punishment for the acts against 
it. This comes from the idea that 
the imprisonment of prisoners is 
meant to make up for the wrongs 
they nave done ~to society. 


SEX OFFENDER AWARENES (ot 


These men can no longer ef joy going to 
parks or playing football. 


Imprisonment as a chance for 
personal reforms comes from 
the idea that if a criminal can 
be reformed, he will no longer 
commit crimes or cause problems 
for society. This perspective 
views imprisonment as a chance 


, to help rehabilitate prisoners or 


change their situation in such’a 


way that they will no longer have - 


or feel a need to act criminally. 

As it is now, deterrence is the 
understood goal of the current 
prison system. The problem 
that I see with having a prison 
system based on the idea 
of deterrence is that it doesn’t 
deal with the root of the problems 
that cause criminals to commit 
deviant acts. That is not to say 
that deterrence is worthless 
as a means of discouraging 
some crime, but it will only 
deter certain types of crime. 

If an individual commits 
crimes for fun or just because 
they have the opportunity to, 
deterrence would probably be 
an effective method of stopping 
them, because their gains from 
the crime are very limited and 
the consequences far outweigh 
the benefits. However, deterrence 
probably will not have much 
of an effect on people who 
commit crimes for other reasons. 
Some of these reasons could 
include: they belong to a deviant 
subculture that encourages 
criminal behavior or they are 
economically disadvantaged 
or unemployed and criminal 
activity is the poly means aay 











Cartoon by J acquelyn Barnett 


have of sustaining themselves. 

The other problem with 
deterrence, is that one of the 
effects of imprisonment with 
deterrence as the ‘goal is that 
a formerly imprisoned person 
will have stigmas attached 
to them. once, they have been 
released, and as a result will 
have decreased job opportunities. 

any employers are reluctant to 
hire former prisoners, and many 
people in society shun them. 

This is because the convicts 
in a deterrence system are held 
up to the public as examples of 
bad people being punished for 
their actions. When they are 
released, they are still viewed as 
individuals who do bad things 
because. that’s the only part of 
their identity being publicized. 
This behavior tends to encourage 
re-offense by shutting off many 
of the legitimate options society 
has to offer but refuses to 
because it views the individuals 
as merely criminals. 

Personal reform seems to be, 
on the whole, a better goal for 
imprisonment because it tries 
to figure out why criminals 
commit the crimes they do and 
focuses on helping criminals 
to reform is such a way that 
they can once again be 
contributing members of society. 
This method does its best not to 
scare or threaten the criminals 
away from re-offense like the 
other two methods do, but instead 
tries to encourage them to better 
themselves and gives them 





realistic means for doing so. 

The other advantage of 
personal reform is it looks 
at former prisoners not in an 
excessively negative light as 
the deterrence system does, 
but instead worries about 
reintegrating them into society 
after they are released. This means 
that they will be more likely to 
find a job and attain acceptance 
into whatever community they 
settle down in after leaving 
prison. Reintegration of that kind 
would connect the ex-convicts 
more to the community they 
are living in, making further 
criminal behavior less likely. 

When it comes down to it, 
what should dictate prison 
policy in the United States is 
what produces the best results 
in lowering the crime rate and 
preventing re-offense. While 
deterrence can be effective in 
preventing some crime, it seems 
to me that it should not be the 
sole focus of the prison system 
because it doesn’t deal with 
crimes that the perpetrators view 
as necessary or unavoidable for 
supporting themselves. I think 
the best thing to do would be 
to equally emphasize personal 
reform to try to address the 
issues that regular offenders have 
which are causing them to feel 
criminal activity is necessary. 
Combining deterrence and 


personal reform would appear to 
cover more bases and do more to 
help prevent re-offense than just 
a system based on deterrence. 





and get away from the cafeteria 
for a bit. Anything considerate 
and thoughtful can make campus 
a happier place, especially when 
the weather is so terrible. 

Even still, some may think 
that there is no real point in 
doing small things for others, 
but that is not true. A study from 
the University of California, 
Los Angeles, the University of 
Cambridge and the University 
of Plymouth shows that being 
kind inspires others to follow 
the example and be kind as well. 
With this in mind, some skeptics 
may feel that their effort will not 
be for naught. 

So, if anything can be taken 
from this, it would be to 
remember that kindness goes a 
long way. Do things that will 
make others happier. Why? 
Because it will inspire others to 
do the same. Who doesn’t want 
to live in a nicer world where 
others look out for each other? It 
might not always be easy to see 
these acts of kindness, but it is 
always easy to do them. 
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Top 5 music festivals | Kung fu films influence the Wu 





When making the list of things 
you want your summer to include 
going to a music festival is a fun 
one to add. Music festivals can 
be defined as events that last two 
or more days where performanc- 
es by multiple bands occur at the 
same venue. People pay one price 
to experience a variety of music 
in one event, usually taking place 
outdoors during the summer. 

The type of music played var- 
ies between festivals. However, 
Woodstock is a classic example 
of the kind of atmosphere you 
can expect to experience at a 
music festival. Lots of music, a 
large crowd of people and camp- 
ing. vagabonds who are there for 
one thing and one thing only: 
the music. 

Music festivals might seem 
expensive, but if you save up and 
travel to one with a bunch of your 
friends, it’s a road trip as well as 
a great way to hear a bunch of re- 
ally great tunes. 

Now while this may sound fine 
and dandy, you might be puzzled 
as to where they are held and 
which one to choose. Well, I’m 
here to help with a list of the top 
five summer music festivals in 
the US. for 2013. 

On the bill we have Coach- 
ella, Lollapalooza, Austin City 
Limits, Bonnaroo and Mountain 
Jam. Coachella is a great one to 
start out if this would be your 
first festival, and if you live on 
the West Coast. It is located in In- 
dio, California and runs this year 
from April 12-14 and 19-21. It 
is a two-weekend festival and is 
located in the desert. The lineup 
this year is posted already and 
some of the headliners are The 
Postal Service, LA Roux, Franz 
Ferdinand, The Xx, The Lum- 
ineers, The Yeah Yeah Yeahs and 
Vampire Weekend. 

This is a small combination of 
the much longer list of bands and 
performers that will be at the fes- 
tival this year. 

The philosophy behind Coach- 
ella is a mixing of well-known 
bands with up-and-coming new 
ones, as well as lesser-known 
bands that are just starting to get 
some publicity. It’s a worthwhile 
investment if you have ever want- 
ed to travel out west and see the 
sights. Might as well join some of 
the locals and head to Coachella 
and experience a music festival, 
west coast style. 

Next up we have an East Coast 
favorite- Lollapalooza. This festi- 
val is located in Chicago, Ill. and 
runs Aug. 2-4. This is a big one 
with large crowds and multiple 
stages, and gets lots of coverage 
through the media. 

It is a well-documented and 
established festival where fun 
and good times are had by all. 
Chicago is fairly easy to get to 
if you live on the East Coast and 
only about just shy of 10 hours to 
travel by car. 

The long car ride with friends 
to get to the prize- Lollapalooza- 
is all part of the adventure if you 
ask any festival-goer. The lineup 
this year is speculated to include 


acts such as Mackelmore, Phoe- 
nix, Queens of The Stone Age 
and Vampire Weekend. The of- 
ficial 2013 Lollapalooza lineup 
has not been released to the pub- 
lic but keep an eye out- it will be 
within the next week. 

So Chicago isn’t your style, 
and Coachella is too far to travel 
or you happen to dislike the des- 
ert? Not a problem -how about 
Austin, Texas? 

The Austin City Limits Music 
Festival occurs every Sept. and, 
like the PBS show of the same 
name, they host a variety of live 
music entertainment. Austin City 
Limits is the longest running mu- 
sic television program and broad- 
casts live performance every 
week highlighting one band. 

The festival was spurred from 
this program, and now people 
can experience live music as it 
was intended. While the lineup 
for this year has not yet been an- 
nounced, headliners of the past 
include M. Ward, Delta Spirit, 
Jack White, The Black Keys, 
Neil Young, Red Hot Chili Pep- 
pers and Kishi Bashi. 

The next festival on the list 
is Bonnaroo. This festival takes 
place in Manchester, Tenn. and 
is known for its environmentally 
friendly atmosphere. It’s a festi- 
val that advocates for green and 
using sustainable energy, and is a 
front-runner in environmentally 
conscious music festivals. It is 
a pretty big venue and appeals 


across the music genre board to. 


fans of hip-hop, jazz, folk, rock, 
pop, country and even some 
comedy. It has a little something 
for everyone to enjoy. The festi- 
val takes place June 13-16 in the 
great outdoors of Tennessee. 

Last we have Mountain Jam, 
which takes place in Hunter 
Mountain, N.Y. This is a classic 
jam band kind of festival. Jam 
bands fit into a genre of music 
known for being derived from the 
music of the 1960s influenced by 
The Grateful Dead. 

The Grateful Dead are very 
well-known in the music world 
for being the headliners for the 
genre psychedelic rock. This style 
of music is a combination of lyr- 
ics and storytelling coupled with 


instrumental breaks that last more . 


than five minutes in the middle 
of the song, which ultimately 
is improvised. 

Mountain Jam tailors to the 
jam band crowd, the hippies and 
dead heads of decades past, while 
maintaining a broad enough 
spectrum to include the current 
generation’s versions of bands 
that emulate that cult following 
of the past. 

It is located in the beautiful 
upstate N.Y. where you can find 
over 15,000 people camping and 
jamming out in the early days 
of June. The festival takes place 
June 6-9 and is an experience 
reminiscent of the music genera- 
tion of four decades ago, when 
music festivals first began. 

Summer is a time for fun, let- 
ting go, camping and being free. 
So why not try to experience 
something so wonderful as live 
music to shake things up for a 
few days in your long summer. 

I can almost guarantee that it 
will be an experience you will 
never forget from the days of 
your youth, and in the words of 
Bob Dylan, “may you stay for- 
ever young.” 





Over the break, I was at 
my father’s house, the resting 
place of much of my CD col- 
lection from high school, much 
of which deserves to be put to 
rest. 

On a lark I decided to grab all of 
my Wu-Tang Clan related albums 
as soundtrack for the extensive 
driving I would be doing around 
Pennsylvania. So, as I ventured 
from one suburban locale to anoth- 
er, [immersed myself and whoever 
rode with me in the urban tales and 
unparalleled braggadocio of Shao- 
lin’s finest. 

The Wu-Tang Clan has intrigued 
many of their fans with their stellar 
beats and honest-to-god lyrical vir- 
tuosity. When you do the knowl- 
edge on the Staten Island nonet, 
you see they combine multiple 
elements and interests to create a 
comprehensive one. These inter- 
ests include chess, drug trafficking, 
the Five- Percent Nation and kung- 
fu films. It is easy to overlook, but 
“70s and ‘80s kung fu and samurai 
films play a prominent part in their 
music, from the names of their al- 
bums to the “noms de guerre” of 
their members. 

Many people are surprised when 
they find out I’m a Wu-Tang devo- 
tee, but when one realizes how 
unabashedly geeky many of their 





Classic literature. 


You probably shuddered and 
started to put the paper down. Ad- 
mit it. Why are we still reading 
those 200 year old books for high 
school English, especially since 
their English is pretty outdated by 
this point? I’m pretty sure that the 
real symbolism of the green light 
in “The Great Gatsby” was actu- 
ally a ploy by F. Scott Fitzgerald 
to confuse students who read the 
book years later. And you do know 
Charles Dickens was getting paid 
per chapter, right? So yes, he did 
deliberately write his books to be 
long and complicated. Your theo- 
ries were all true. 

But what if these books were 
presented to you in a different 
light? Not in class to be picked 
apart and analyzed, but just to be 
read and enjoyed for fun? 

Well, some. would still be bor- 
ing or hard to read or both. That’s 
what I was expecting when my dad. 
loaned me his copy of Alexandre 
Dumas’s “The Three Musketeers.” 
I mostly accepted it out of polite- 
ness, and some vague curiosity as 
to how this gigantic novel related 
to the Disney cartoon I remem- 
bered watching as a kid. 

“Okay,” I thought as I opened 
the book, “let’s see how long these 
French guys sit around and talk 
before I get frustrated with the 
hundred-word sentences and put 
it away.” 


points of reference are, it makes 
perfect sense. 

The first place to start if interest- 
ed in taking your fandom to fanati- 
cism are the films of Shaw Broth- 
ers Studios, a Hong Kong-based 
production house that churned out 
vaguely philosophical, highly-vi- 
olent kung fu flicks. ‘As teenagers, 
the RZA, producer of the Clan and 
star/writer/director of last year’s 
nostalgic kung fu revival “The 
Man with the Iron Fists,” and his 
cousin OI’ Dirty Bastard stumbled 
upon these films and a lifelong in- 
terest was born. 

The Shaw Brothers produced 
movies like “The 36th Cham- 
ber of Shaolin,” “Return to the 
36th Chamber,” “8 Diagram Pole 
Fighters” and “The Mystery of 
Chessboxing,” among many oth- 
ers. Many of these titles were later 
re-appropriated as either album or 
song titles by the group. 

Beyond that, the names from 
some Shaw films were also 
lifted from and creatively ap- 
plied to several members of 
the nascent rap group. Clift 
ford Smith was dubbed Method 
Man by the RZA after the 1979 
film “Method Man,” a moniker 
that gelled well with other slang 
meanings of the word “method.” 

Ghostface Killah takes his in- 
tensely visual name from the 
masked villain in “The Mystery of 
Chess Boxing,” a name that result- 
ed in the urban legend that he wore 
a mask when the group started 
because he was a wanted man. In 
actuality, he just thought it looked 
cool, though his criminal record 
does, in fact, exceed that of many 


Seven hours and 704 pages lat- 
er, it had become one of my favor- 
ite books. 

Now I just have to convince you 
all that I’m being serious. 

So what is “The Three Mus- 
keteers” about, other than Dis-. 
ney characters proclaiming “All 
for one and one for all!” in silly 
outfits? It’s actually a historical 
novel—no, wait, come back! You 
don’t need to know much history 


other than that it’s set in 17th cen- . 


tury France, when there was a lot 
of rivalry going on between the 
followers of the king and those of 
Cardinal Richelieu, the head of the 
church. The Musketeers were part 
of the king’s guard and were con- 
stantly getting into fights with the 
Cardinal’s \guard. 

Our main character is a hothead- 
ed young man named d’ Artagnan, 
who heads off to Paris to join the 
Musketeers. On his first day there 
he ends up challenging three Mus- 
keteers to duels all within half an 
hour of each other, culminating in 
a great scene where they all start 
arguing who will be fighting him 
first. Eventually they all team up to 
beat up the Cardinal’s guards, and 
by the end of the day d’Artagnan 
is fast friends with the titular 
Three Musketeers: Athos, Porthos 
and Aramis. 

After that, the main plot slowly 
begins to unfold through a series 
of adventures as d’Artagnan and 
the three Musketeers constantly 
foil Richelieu’s evil plans to dis- 
credit the royal family. First it’s a 
race to England to recover Queen 
Anne’s diamonds from the Duke 
of Buckingham; then, they have 
to stop the schemes of the sinister 
Milady de Winter- one of my fa- 


of his hip-hop peers. 

The Elgin Turner, the oft-for- 
gotten Masta Killa, took the name 
from an altemate title to “The 36th 
Chamber of Shaolin.” Ol’ Dirty’s 
name stems from a film called 
“Old Dirty & the Bastard.” 

When it comes to the films 
themselves, many hold up sur- 
prisingly well, all things con- 
sidered. “The 36th Chamber of 
Shaolin” is probably the best 
starting point for ‘70s kung fu 
movies. It contains hoards of 
the action, feats of strength and 
vaguely Buddhist philosophy 
that endeared this sub-genre to 
the Wu-Tang Clan. It takes place 
in 18th century China following 
the Manchu invasion and follows 
a young man who becomes a 
Shaolin monk in order to get re- 
venge on the invaders who killed 
his family. Most Shaw Brothers 
films have these kinds of arche- 
typal stories; the strength of the 
films lie in their training montages 
and fight scenes. 

“The Mystery of Chessboxing,” 
inspiration for the Wu-Tang track 
“Da Mystery of Chessboxing” 
and, in some convoluted way, the 
strangesport of chessboxing, is an- 
other good starting point. Again, 
a young boy trains in kung fu in 
order to avenge the death of his fa- 
ther, this time at the hands of The 
Ghost-Faced Killer, an assassin 
who leaves an engraving ofa ghost 
as his calling card. The movie 
doesn’t give much else in terms of 
plot, but why bother. 

These films and many more are 
currently available on YouTube 
for streaming. 


Don’t put classic literature away 


vorite literary villains of all time. 
In the end, d’Artagnan must prove 
himself a true Musketeer as all of 
his abilities, and his friendships, 
are tested. 

If you’re looking for something 
exciting to read, “The Three Mus- 
keteers” has it all: dashing men 
with swords, beautiful women, 
femme fatales, true love, duels, 
revenge, murder, betrayal, poison, 
escape, disguise... the list goes 
on. It has action, romance and sus- 
pense in sensationalist quantities, 
making it the type of story you'll 
either wholeheartedly enjoy or 
quickly become frustrated with. 
No surprise where I ended up, con- 
sidering I read the whole book in 
just about one sitting. 

Now, I know it may be daunting 
to some people, including myself, 
to start such an old and gigantic 
book, especially one that was orig- 
inally in French. That’s why I want 
to talk about the edition I specifi- 
cally own: Richard Pevear’s 2006 
translation from Penguin Classics. 
This is the best book translation 
[ve ever seen. It uses clear lan- 
guage that is easy and enjoyable 
to read, and provides a diction- 
ary at the beginning to explain 
the French words of the period 
that are used. Best of all, the front 
cover has a comic which tells the 
reader all they need to know about 
d’Artagnan, and the inset lists the 
main cast of characters, including 
pictures, which you can flip back 
to if you’re confused as to who 
someone is. 

This is a worlderful, fun, excit- 
ing book- just the sort of thing that 
Ilove to read. Sorry Dad, you were 
right. Old books can actually be 


pretty cool. 
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With books in hand, Sowell starts family in unfamiliar land 





A parent will tell you that rais- 
ing a child is one of life’s greatest 
journeys. - 

A traveler will tell you that their 
journey begins every time they 
pack their suitcase. Graduate stu- 
dents would say that their disser- 
tation is an extreme journey, Dr. 
David Sowell tells a unique story 
about tackling these three journeys 
all at once. 

In 1973, Sowell, then an under- 
grad, was planning a bike tour of 
Europe with a friend. Their plans 
for a tour fell through, and on a 
whim, he joined a friend in Co- 
lombia for six weeks, even though 
he did not know any Spanish. 
Throughout his education, Sowell 
had many more opportunities to 
return to Colombia and became in- 
terested in artisans in Latin Ameri- 
can culture. 

“The women had cooperatives 
involving the use of hand looms. 
They did their own spinning of 
thread and marketed it collec- 
tively,” Sowell explains the weav- 
ing town of Cerrito, Colombia. “I 
had never seen artisan work like 
that before.” 

After his interest in labor and ar- 
tisanship finally mounted in 1983, 
Sowell applied for funding for a 
dissertation. The following year, 
he and his wife Chris relocated to 
Bogota, Colombia to carry out his 
research. This alone is quite adven- 


WWIIbook analyzes combat firsthand 


By Lauren LESSER 


Juniata’s history department is 
acknowledging the work of alum 
Jesse Glenn Gray, the author of 
“The Warriors: Reflections on 
Men in Battle,” in hopes of making 
students aware of the philosophi- 
cal and historical lessons the book 
holds. The book is a candidate for 
this year’s summer reading pro- 
gram. 

This book is a product of Gray’s 
own experiences in the army. Gray 
immediately entered the army as a 
private in 1941 after obtaining his 
Ph.D. from Columbia University. 
After being discharged, Gray com- 
piled this book in an effort to ex- 
amine the impact of war and why 
soldiers act the way they do. 

“What’s really great about it is 
the universality of this book,” said 
David Hsiung, the Charles and 
Shirley Knox professor of history. 
“Gray’s ideas would apply to the 
things we read about in the news. 
He’s writing out of World War II, 
but I think the Juniata community 
could benefit from these ideas.” 

James Tuten, associate professor 
of history, agrees that the material 
presented in this book would be 
useful to students in the Juniata 
community. 

“I think in terms in content of 
the book, thinking about what it 
means when a country asks some 
of its citizens to make war and to 
act as warriors makes us wrestle 
with what we’re asking of our 
community,” said Tuten. “T think 
it is worthy on that scale, and it is 
timely. It is very relevant to this 
generation and beyond.” 





PHOTO COURTESY OF DR. DAVID SOWELL 


Dr. David Sowell and his six-month-old daughter, Emily, during 


their stay in Bogota, Colombia. 


turous. What makes Sowell’s jour- 
ney unique, however, is that there 
was a five-month-old bundle of joy 
in tow. 

“Tt was fun,” Sowell said. “We 
didn’t know what we were do- 
ing, and we certainly didn’t real- 
ize what it was like to live at nine 
thousand feet with a newborn in 
a new land. But it worked out 
well. We learned a lot about how 
Colombians respond to raising 
an infant.” 

I imagine a young husband and 
wife struggling to raise their first 
baby in a foreign country and their 
non-native language. The image 
conjured in my head is a semi- 
heroic one of the pair facing chal- 
lenges that would seem to be the 
ultimate struggle for most parents. 
Dr. Sowell doesn’t allow me to 
keep this vision for long. 


Hsiung points to one section of 
the book he finds very interesting, 
which deals with the appeals of 
battle. 

“I think most of the time you 
think of combat, you think of 
horror, the terror, the disgusting- 
ness. But [Gray] says there are 
some appeals of battle which is 
why veterans, some of those who 
have experienced the horrors of 
war the most, are the ones who are 
the most gung-ho people for more 
war,” said Hsiung. 

“T think Juniata students might 
think of battle and combat as all 
negative and may not see all these 
potential appeals,” continued 
Hsiung. 

Freshman Megan Barber is 
motivated to read “The Warriors: 
Reflections on Men in Battle” be- 
cause of the important topics dis- 
cussed in the book. 

“T feel like this book will be very 
interesting to read. It sounds like 
a great opportunity to learn more 
about the impact that war has and 
about the mindset of soldiers. It 
will have an important impact on 
the students who read it,” said Bar- 
ber. 

Junior Rachel Smith was also 
inspired by the message that this 
book sends. 

“°The Warriors: Reflections on 
Men in Battle,’ seems like it will re- 
ally open my eyes in many aspects 
of war,” said Smith. “Whenever I 
think of war I do not usually think 
about the emotional and mental el- 
ement of it. It would be interesting 
to read the author’s reflection.” 

Hsiung thinks students will be 
able to relate different points to 


“Sometimes the normal things 
of raising a kid are emotionally 
overwhelming. Raising a kid in a 
different language and culture was 
sometimes hard. But we did it,” he 
said, adding simply, “New families 
do that.” 

Another family Sowell encoun- 
tered in Bogota did not have it so 
easy. “One woman came around. 
Her name was Cecilia. She lived in 
what we would think of as a squat- 
ter community,” he said. 

The squatter community came 
to be after a land invasion, in which 
homeless citizens settled down on 
land owned by. the city. The in- 
habitants there lived in makeshift 
houses with no running water or 
sewer, and pirated electricity from 
the city’s power lines. 

The Sowells grew to know Ce- 
cilia and her three children quite 


their lives. 

“Tn the last chapter, \ we see how 
a slight change in perception may 
lead to a change in the way we 
think, which is present in all our 
lives,” said Hsiung. “For big ques- 
tions like how we’re going to end 
war, suggestions like this could 
easily be related to our lives.” 

“While at first I did not see how 
this book would be relevant to my 
life, the more I learn about the top- 
ic, the more interested I become,” 
said Smith. “I feel Gray was able 
to put together something that a 
vast range of people could relate 
to. Itll be a thought provoking 
read.” 

Other Juniata students are not 
only interested in the book, but the 
author himself. 

“This [would be] a great read 
because it reaches deep into the 
author’s personal experiences dur- 
ing World War II. Being written by 
a Juniata alum, this book shows 
what aspiring authors out of this 
college are capable of accomplish- 
ing,” said freshman Derrick Bur- 
gess. 

Freshman Nicole Jordan also 
recognized the feat of this author. 

“It’s really inspiring to me to 
see a Juniata alum having success 
to the extent of their work being 
published,” said Jordan. “Reading 
something that a former Juniata 
student has published is beneficial 
to current students because we are 
able to better understand the values 
that his work is based on.” 

Tuten encourages — students 
to commend Gray as a Juniata 


> see READING page 8 





well over the 10 months they lived 
in Bogota. I optimistically ask Dr. 
Sowell for an update on the family, 
but am let down by the news. 

“Her oldest boy ended up leay- 
ing her house and living as a street 
urchin, and one of her daugh- 
ters was off and on in the streets, 
no doubt prostituting herself,” 
Sowell said. 

I’m sure that interactions with 
Cecilia and her family must have 
shaped Dr. Sowell’s relationship 
with his daughter. He quickly cor- 
rects me again. 

“I don’t think it affected our 
relationship with Emily,” he said. 
“What it did was highlight differ- 


ences, because things we would ° 


throw away, for people like Cecilia 
that was their livelihood.” 

What Dr. Sowell is’ referring to 
is the livelihood of recycling of 
discarded trash. 

“When you put out your gar- 
bage in plastic bags, we quickly 
learned that you don’t tie the tops 
on it, because what happens is 
people go around and recycle 
functionally,” he explains. “When 
it was over with, the only thing left 
in your bag was banana peels and 
organic recycling that can’t be sold 
for money.” 

With this, we begin reaching 
the part of our conversation that 
I had been pushing on. How ex- 
actly did Bogota help to shape Dr. 
Sowell today? 

As the Sowells traveled back to 
the U.S. just in time for Halloween 
and Thanksgiving, it became evi- 
dent that their experiences in Bo- 
gota would affect certain aspects of 
their lives. 

“We were overwhelmed by the 
material differences — the throw 


I still remember my first hot- 
dog when I came to the United 
States. My plane had just landed 
in Washington, D.C., and I came 
wandering into the airport, drag- 
ging behind me the luggage that 
was too heavy to carry. Although I 
had already planned my entire trip 
minute by minute, I decided to take 
a detour and head to “Five Guys,” 
as one thing was on my mind. Of 
course, it was food. 

Growing up, I had the privilege 
of having access to satellite TV 
and Internet. In today’s world that 
is more than enough to familiarize 
one with the culture of nearly all 
parts of the world. However, one 
doesn’t really learn much until one 
has traveled and experienced what 
it’s like to live like the people of 
different cultures. 

Standing in line to order my 
hotdog, I had but a faint idea of 
what this typical American food 
would be like. Consequently, my 
thoughts were interrupted by the 
lady at the register, who motioned 
to me to come forward. After a 
quarter of an hour, I was given 
my hotdog, twice bigger in size 
than expected, dripping with mus- 
tard, overflowing with chili and 
chopped white onions. An invol- 
untary smile came over my lips as 
I walked to an empty table with my 
tray already excited and yet fearful 


* of materialism ... 


away,” Sowell said. “[Halloween 
and Thanksgiving] are both ex- 
traordinarily extravagant displays 
you don’t real- 
ize how much we have and how 
normal a part it is of our lives. And 
most of it we don’t need.” 

As for how Dr. Sowell and his 
wife confronted this unease about 
American materialism, he said, 
“Tt’s been about choices. Chris and 
I live a very comfortable life, but 
we haven’t sought to buy a high- 
end house. We keep our mortgage 
rates down. We keep cars a lot lon- 
ger. We don’t live like misers or 
paupers, but it has shaped a series 
of choices we’ve made.” 

Dr. Sowell also reports that his 
experiences in Colombia have 
helped to shape his teaching style. 
Particularly in his Latin American 
Survey course, Sowell said, “We 
tend to, as historians, look at the 
big picture. I do that, but I’m much 
more interested as well in looking 
at individual lives. Some are lives 
of comfort, some are lives of pov- 
erty, but all are part of society.” 

Of the study abroad experience 
overall, Dr. Sowell said, “I’m a 
firm believer that study abroad 
teaches you far more about your- 
self than it does about wherever 
you are. Over time you can learn 
about where you are, but more 
immediately, you learn about 
yourself.” 

As his final line of advice, Dr. 
Sowell said, “Be open to where de- 
cisions take you, because, particu- 
larly students now, are way more 
driven by objectives than students 
of the 70’s were. Take some time 
to experience things and let those 
experiences shape where you go. 
Be open to that.” 


pOreiEn food for thought 


of how much I would have to open 
my mouth to take the first bite. 

After this experience, I decided 
to keep my eyes more open so that 
by the time that I had arrived at Ju- 
niata, I’d started to notice not only 
food itself, but also the different 
eating habits that went along with 
it. Upon arriving, there were two 
articles that I had to read for peer- 
review in CWS. They were about 
tipping and eating habits in China. 
One article was centered around 
the virtually non-existent tipping 
system in China and the other ar- 
ticle was about significance of 
chopsticks to Chinese cuisine and 
the eating sounds to table manners. 

After reading these, I realized 
that perhaps I was not the only in- 
ternational student who had tipped 
10 dollars for a pizza delivery be- 
fore learning to calculate the tip. I 
also learned to think twice before 
judging someone for sipping their 
soup loudly, as it might very well 
be their way of showing their ap- 
preciation for the food. 

During spring break, I had the 
pleasure of being invited by my 
hotel concierge, Tim, to have din- 
ner with him and his wife Becky 
at a country-style restaurant. I ac- 
cepted, and am glad that I did so. 
I remember being aware of my ev- 
ery little move, to make sure that I 
was not being disrespectful to the 
kind elderly couple as they asked 
me endless questions and looked 
at me as if I were from another 
planet. When we had all filled our 
plates and sat at the table, I picked 
up my fork, only to carefully put 


> see FOOD page & 








8 Campus SPIN 
What turns you on? Tips on how to find your soulmate 





Walking through your nearest 
grocery or convenience store, Wal- 
Mart,.Sheetz, Weis or Giant, take 
your pick, you humor yourself 
by picking up the latest edition of 
“Cosmopolitan” magazine. The 
cover, featuring an overtly sexy 
photo of a famous celebrity, has, in 
blaring large font, tips for turn-ons 
or sexual activities. 

On a whim, you flip through the 
magazine to see the explicit sug- 
gestions Comso offers to inquiring 
readers. As you continue reading, 
your mind drifts to your: specific 
attractions. What do you find en- 
ticing about the opposite and/or 
same sex? Why do you have ran- 
dom crushes on Mila Kunis, Den- 
zel Washington or Ryan Gosling? 
What drives your hormones want- 
ing to approach someone stand- 
ing in the line at Jitters other than 
physical appearances? 


For this particular subject, many 
people will have multiple opinions 
about what they find attractive 
in others. Some of your friends 
poke fun at your infatuations, 
and vice versa. You cannot help 
that you might find the cashier at 
Wal-Mart cute. 

Just so I am not the cause of an 
angry riot with pitchforks, I am go- 
ing to make a general list in what I 
found many people like in others. 
I try to stray away from the over- 
done attractive features. Person- 
ally, I do not think that everyone 
likes big muscles or a small, petite 
frame. 

The list will highlight general 
traits for attractions. Covering a 
broad range of features, I hope that 
I-am providing insight into this 
fascinating subject while remain- 
ing tasteful and not too graphic 
as “Cosmo.” 

Caution: the following list 
might not apply to you. If you have 
any complaints, feel free to write a 
Letter to the Editor discussing the 
fallacies with this topic. 

Intelligence: I am sure that 
this is a topic that many of us can 
agree on. I find someone that can 


Gray reflects on WWII experience 


> from READING page 7 


alum who has accomplished 
great things. 

“One reason this book is im- 
portant is so that we can celebrate 
a Juniatian who achieved a tre- 
mendous amount in his life,” said 
Tuten. “We haven’t made as big 
of a deal of Gray as we could 
have. I’ve talked to ‘students that 
have never heard of him, and I 
always think that he should be 
recognized more.” 

The history department is striv- 


-ing to increase awareness of Gray 


Uncovering culture through cuisine 


> from FOOD page 7 


it back down as I suddenly real- 
ized that Tim was saying grace. I 
quietly followed their example and 
despite being embarrassed for not 
being prepared, I was glad to have 
learned from the experience of din- 
ing with an American family. 

Fortunately at Juniata, tableman- 
ners aren’t an issue when you’re an 
international student searching for 
comfort food. I wasn’t expecting to 
find my comfort food when I wan- 
dered around in Muddy and Baker 
during my first days. Théte sure 
was pizza, noodles, quesadillas, 
and, of course, burgers that appeal 
to the majority of the student popu- 
lation. I found subs to be the most 
customizable and subsequently the 
most neutral of all foods, and that 
is how Sub Connection became 
my automatic destination during 
mealtime. 

Tt was only a few days ago, 
however, that while choosing the 
cheese in my sandwich, I noticed 
the container of what looked very 
familiar in a corner of the food 
counter. It was hummus! I must 
have looked dangerously excited 
when I blurted out rather unex- 
pectedly that I would like some 
of “that” too, Never in my wild- 
est dreams did I expect to find my 
hometown’s signature appetizer in 
a little town in central Pennsylva- 
nia. As it sat staring back at me, I 
was pretty sure that it was given a 
different name in America. My en- 
thusiasm doubled when I heard the 
familiar word pronounced just as I 
had always heard it back in Dubai 





on campus in the near future. In the 
fall, the department hopes to honor 
Gray in a way that will encourage 
students to think outside their nor- 
mal thought process and become 
immersed in history. 

“T think it is a brilliant idea for a 
whole bunch of reasons. The only 


‘way we can honor Gray’s work is 


to be aware of it, The Juniata com- 
munity in the-largest- meaning of 
the term can discover this fellow 


Juniatidh ‘that they may not have - 


known,” said Tuten. “It is an op- 
portunity for the campus commu- 
nity to honor one of our own.” 


by the lady who was making my 
sandwich. I too, had finally found 
my match. 

As time continues to pass, I be- 
come more convinced that food at 
Juniata is more than just essential 
nutrition. The different stations in 
Baker and Muddy represent the di- 
versity on campus. 

When you sit at a table to eat 
with your friends, you are ac- 
tively engaging in a cross-cultural 
experience based on the cuisine 
you have chosen. If you’re ad- 
venturous and daring enough, 
you might just come across an 
inspiring hotdog too. 
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carry on a conversation that does 
not revolve around a stereotypical 
subject for college students such 
as drinking or partying makes that 
person more attractive. Someone 
who can explain to me a seques- 
ter and why it is important will 
be more than likely to get a sec- 
ond date from me than someone 
who can differentiate between 
alcoholic beverages. 

Talent: Let’s face it, Tal- 
ented people are extremely at- 
tractive. Telling someone that 
you play an instrument, participate 
in a sport or paint beautiful mas- 
terpieces becomes instantly more 
attractive. For myself, I love when 
someone is talented in a specific 
skill or field. I find that person in- 
triguing and want to know more. I 
have a strong attraction to people 
who are’ artists, whether visually, 
musically or through performance. 
The talent does not have to be 
huge, but you get the idea. Do not 
be opposed to going to a Juniata 
College Choir Concert perfor- 
mance. Maybe someone there will 
spark your interest. 

Manners: Not everyone has 
courtesy anymore. 


common 
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As the saying goes, “chivalry is 
dead,” and some strongly believe 
that. However, a special person 
comes your way who remem- 
bers to say excuse me and puts 
the toilet seat down after using 
the bathroom. I find manners to 
be crucial especially as college 
students. After living in a college 
dorm, my expectations have been 
lowered for cleanliness from my 
next romantic partner. So I am 
amazed when I find someone who 
is respectable enough to hold open 
the door on your way to class or 
say “bless you” when you sneeze. 
If you are that person, keep it up! 
Funny Personality: Laughter 
is nice after a long day of classes, 


-work and studying. I would like 


to hang out with a person that can 
keep me entertained. Some people 
are going to disagree with me on 
this, but in my opinion, I feel many 
people like someone with a funny 
personality. Humor goes a long 


way and can make someone think - 


about you twice if you can make 
them laugh. ; 
Shared Interests: This is prob- 
ably the one of the main underly- 
ing reasons why we are attracted 


Spring Break Trips 


}URT 


During spring break, groups of students opted to go on exciting trips instead of simply heading home. Top and 
bottom left: Members of the Concert Choir went on a journey to Guatemala to perform and see the sights. 
Bottom right: The Hillel Club sponsored a community service trip to the Dominican Republic. Top right: The 
Christian Ministry Board also embarked on a community service trip which went down to Florida. 


Need shirts made for your class, club or 
the annual pig roast? Let us helo you! 


We offer custom screen printing-a 
embroidery services, as well ¢ 
professional art department 


to others. A connection can hap- 
pen over a passion for alternative 
rock bands or an intense love for 
Standing Stone Coffee. I would 
love to meet someone who loves 
to watch The Simpsons as much 
as I do and find trashy real- 
ity television hilarious. You might 
find it sexy that your potential 
partner loves to work out as much 
as you do or loves to do high- 
risk activities. You might find 
someone that loves having light 
saber battles in the quad as much 
as you. 

Again, the above list is some- 
what general. We, all, are unique 
in our tastes and should not feel 
ashamed to admit what you like 
and dislike. Eventually, our attrac- 
tions might change and shift as we 
mature. I am remaining open on ~ 
misadventure to whatever comes 
my way. 

Who knows? I might end up 
finding someone who likes the 
outdoors more attractive. While 
laughing with your friends at one 
of the bizarre turn-ons found in 
“Cosmo,” remember that someone 
enjoys that and someday you could 
end up marrying him or her. 


, HARRIS C 
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Coaches create unique style of motivating their athletes 
Focus on the process of Ove as a team intensifies throughout the competition 


By Apical ROSENBERGER 


Head coaches are faced with the 
task of keeping their teams com- 
petitive, healthy and successful. To 
be successful in these tasks, each 
coach develops a coaching style 
and philosophy that best fits their 
personality as well as the demands 
of their sport and players. 

Coaches work on developing 
their personal philosophies from 
graduate school through their last 
year of coaching. Even the most 
effective coaching style was not 
developed. overnight or even in 
several seasons of coaching. 

“The way you’re really going 
to develop it is just by coaching,” 
said first year swimming head 
coach Nathaniel Smith. “You can’t 
really read about it and get what 
you need to get out of it because 
you don’t know how you’re going 
to react to certain situations.” 

“T think over the years you en- 
counter people and you take a little 
of this, a little of that,” said foot- 
ball head coach Tim Launtz who 
is entering into his third year as 
head coach after being an assistant 
coach for fifteen years. “Probably 
everybody I’ve worked for I’ve 
taken a little of their philosophy.” 

When considering new head 
coaches and assistant coaches, 
Athletic Director and men’s bas- 
ketball head coach Greg Curley 
feels it is important to find a coach 
that fits Juniata’s philosophy. 

“The number one thing for me is 
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Third year head football coach Tim Launtz and wide receiver coach Mike Newton put the team through agility 
drills during practice. The team started their spring practices on March 21 to begin preparing for next season. 


a fit with Juniata and the approach 
that allows us to be successful 
here,” said Curley. “Head coach- 
ing styles and philosophies are 
more about personalities. There 
are different personalities and dif- 
ferent people but there are a lot of 
ways to be successful.” 

To have a unified plan for suc- 
cess, some of Juniata’s more expe- 
rienced coaches have written out 
their philosophy for their assistant 
coaches and athletes. Women’s 
soccer head coach Scott McKenzie 


Eagles rally early behind Kszepka 


gives his players a list of expecta- 
tions and football coach Launtz 
has a document containing the ex- 
pectations and responsibilities he 
has for his players and coaches. 
For coaches to be successful, 
they must not only understand 
their coaching philosophy, but they 
must be able to communicate it to 
their athletes and gain their trust. 
“Tt all starts at pre-season when 
you set the tone,” said sophomore 
defender Jenna Rodrigue. “Coach 
McKenzie gains respect by push- 


New coach has softball team headed in right direction 


By Step PaGLiaRo 


With an experienced new 
head coach and a young group 
of players, the softball team has 
started off their season with a 
positive attitude. 

The new head softball coach, 
Samantha Kszepka, came to 
Juniata with a strong background 
in coaching. In 2008, she worked 
as an assistant coach at Nor- 
folk State University. She then 
coached at Bucknell University 
from 2009 through 2012 where 
she worked with all aspects of 
the program. 

Prior to coaching, Kszepka 
played softball at William Paterson 
University. She earned Third Team 
All-America honors in 2002, as 
well as New Jersey Athletic Con- 
ference (NJAC) Player of the Year. 

The skills and knowledge that 
Coach Kszepka has brought to Ju- 
niata are recognized and appreci- 
‘ated by the players. “We are really 
blessed to have her. I’m excited 
about what she is going to bring to 
the program. She has already taken 
our program to a whole new lev- 
el,” said senior Jennifer Ashcraft. 

Some of the girls were nervous 
coming into the season with a 
new Head Coach, but the team 
is adjusting well. “At the begin- 
ning of the season we were all 
scared. But she came in and really 
embraced it. She eased us into 
the change, and it was all posi- 
tive change,” said Ashcraft. “It all 
went really well and I was im- 
pressed with how the team has 
come together.” 

Eight games into their season 
after spring break, the Eagles are 
currently 2-6. However, they are 


maintaining a positive attitude and 
one of their goals for the season is 
continued improvement. 

“Even though we are 2-6, we 
have made some really awesome 
progress with hitting and pitching. 
Our defense is starting to get there. 
It’s time to really turn it up now as 
we get into conference play,” said 
coach Kszepka. 

The team is fairly young, with 
three seniors, four juniors, two 
sophomores and six freshmen. 
While a young team leads to a 
bright future, it has been a weak- 
ness for the softball team early on. 

“Since we are very young, it’s 
going to be a very big learning 
experience for our team,” said 
Kszepka. “We are going through 
growing pains and we are going 
to continue to go through growing 
pains for the rest of the year.” 

Kszepka is not the only one 
who sees the lack of experience as 
a weakness. “I would like for us 
to improve on the silly mistakes 
that come with inexperience. As 
the season progresses, those little 
mistakes will be fixed and the 
nerves will go away,” said senior 
Paige Robertson. 

A major strength the team pos- 
sesses is their offense. “We hit 
five home runs over-break, four of 
them in one day. We scored a ton 
of runs as well,” said Kszepka. 

The Eagles scored a total of 43 
runs in eight games and currently 
have a batting average of .282. 


They have a total of 57 hits and an - 


on-base percentage of .350. 
Another strength that the head 
coach noted is their pitching. “We 
have a very large pitching staff, six 
pitchers. It really helps to be able to 
keep teams off balance with hav- 


ing so many pitchers,” said Ksz- 
epka. ““We’ll be able to use that to 
our advantage.” 

A goal that the team looks to- 
ward as they continue their season 
is to improve from last year. “We 
would definitely like to improve 
numbers from last year, batting 
average, defense and pitching, all 
around,” said Kszepka. 

Some of the girls noted that the 
lack of a full-time coach may have 
hurt them in the past. “Our coach 
the past few years was only part- 
time,” said Ashcraft. “I think that 
may have taken away from the 
time that he was able to put into 
the program.” 

Since Kszepka was brought 
onto staff as a full-time coach, she 
is able to spend more time with the 
program and with recruiting. “Tt is 
awesome being able to spend so 
much time recruiting. I am able to 
get out on the road, follow up with 
recruits and have them on campus. 
It definitely helps to be able to put 
my full-time in for all of that,” 
said Kszepka. 

The team has one huge goal 
they are focusing on this season. 
“Our team goal for this year is to 
make it to the Landmark Confer- 
ence Tournament,” said Ashcraft. 
“And I have a strong feeling that 
with this team and the new coach, 
we can do it.” 

Many of the girls agree that 
Coach Kszepka is a great fit for 
Juniata. “She is great. She’s really 
opening a lot of new doors and op- 
portunities for the team. She makes 
us work hard, and it’s great,” said 
freshman Alyssa Smith. 

Robertson also noted that Ksz- 
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ing us to the limits as many min- 
utes of ever day as he can.” 

“T think the number one thing 
is being authentic and true to your 
beliefs and staying consistent,” 
said Curley. “If you do that, there’s 
an integrity to it. Your student 
athletes trust what you’re saying. 
They don’t always have to agree, 
but at least they know there’s a 
vision and that there’s some core 
principles and you’re committed 
to something.” 

“T don’t talk a lot about the 


Basketball claims title 


outcome, I firmly believe, and our 
kids understand, it’s a process. 
It’s goal, plus execution, equals 
outcome in our program,” said 
Launtz. “By being more con- 
cemed about the performance 
than the outcome, we will achieve 
that outcome.” 

“We work really hard to define 
success not by wins and losses 
but by how we play,” said Cur- 
ley. “And I think that’s something 
we're really consistent with. We 
talk a lot about process, not results, 
and I think we really believe that, 
and I think, to an extent, that has 
really rubbed off on the guys.” 

This philosophy helped Curley 
lead his team through a one-point 
loss to Catholic University in the 
Landmark Championship Game to 
an ECAC Championship win. 

For Launtz, improving as a team 
is a constant process, which re- 
quires not only training hard, but 
dealing ‘with negative attitudes 
and using them as motivation to 
work harder. 

“Nothing in life is gained with- 
out adversity and one of the things 
we’ve had to do is learn how to 
deal with that adversity,” said 
Launtz. “You can either run away 
from it, you can run towards it, 
or you can use it as a force multi- 
plier and we use that adversity as a 
force multiplier.” 

“As a coach, it’s hard sometimes 
when you’re not successful,” said 
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Eagles win double overtime thriller 


By AAREN SELLERS 


For the first time in program 
history the men’s basketball has 
brought home the Eastern Col- 
lege Athletic Conference, ECAC, 
championship title. In double 
overtime, the Eagles defeated No. 
1 seed Albright with a final score 
of 91-80. 

“Tt was a great accomplishment. 
I think the most significant part of 
it was just how at this point how 
frustrated our guys were in los- 
ing the Landmark championship 
game. I’m not sure we all felt that 
we had the best chance to be suc- 
cessful,” said Head Coach Greg 
Curley. “T think to do it in the na- 
ture that we did and then to beat 
the quality of teams that we did in 
the end just really speaks to their 
competitive effort and how bad the 
guys wanted to be successful.” 

After losing to No. 11 Catho- 
lic University and the Landmark 
Conference title, Curley and the 
team were determined to end the 
season positively. 

“We definitely went out on a 
high note. We ended up losing at 
the buzzer during the conference 
championship, which was terrible, 


| but we ended up coming back and 


winning the ECAC championship 
and it was a good win to send our 
seniors out on a good note,” said 
junior guard Jeremy Hays. 

Last season the team topped 
the school record for most wins 
in a season and turned right back 
around and did it again this year. 
There were some obstacles that the 
team faced though. 

“We overcame a lot of stuff. We 
were able to guard a lot of guys. 
Our conference was pretty tough 


this year. A lot of guys returned 
and we were able to overcome 
that,” said senior forward Nate 
Higgins. “Even at practice, a lot of 
the younger guys contributed and 
that’s something that takes a little 
bit to figure out, Even if you aren’t 
getting that many minutes, you re- 
ally have to contribute: I think it 
was really a team effort this year.” 

“There’s always room for im- 
provement but I mean it’s pretty 
hard to top it. This group came the 
closest to getting the most out of 
themselves. The cool part is that I 
know we can be better,” said Cur- 
ley. “We can keep making other 
steps. I don’t think anyone else had 
the expectations, other than our- 
selves, in the beginning of the year 
and I feel that we got the most out 
of what we had.” 

Overcoming small adjustments 
through out the season and improv- 
ing what skills the team already 
had is what made the 2012-2013 
season a successful one. Having 
a lot of experience back again and 
the ability to help guide the five 
freshmen added to the squad also 
helped to develop a strong team. 

“We played together. All 15 
guys contributed every game. 
Whether it was setting up the other 
teams scout or just helping each 
other out, we did a really nice job 
of that,” said senior guard Alex 
Raymond. “We learned how to 
win this year. We didn’t know how 
to do that in the past and I think 
as the season werit on we learned 
how to win the tough games.” 

There are other notable im- 
provements that the team made 
this season. “We were a lot more 
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Baseball remains optimistic despite slow start to season 


Team uses Florida games to heat up and get back 


By Curis BEALL 


During a baseball season, teams 
can get hot at any time and make a 
run into playoffs. Since the season 
is so long, starting off hot is not as 
important as other sports such as 
football or basketball. During the 
early parts of a baseball season, a 
team tries to figure out everything 
they can improve on. 

“We started the season sort of 
slow; the fact that our first four 
games were in the freezing cold 
didn’t help things. When we ar- 
rived in Florida we started play- 
ing well and have kept up that 
pace of play,” said junior pitcher 
Ryan Morrison. 

“We have started very slow, it 
pretty much comes down to per- 
formance. We’re working very 
hard during the week to show im- 
provements on the weekend con- 
ference games,” said junior catcher 
Dan Gray. 

There are a few reasons why 
teams start off slow and the sea- 
son does not begin the way that 
they want it to. Anything could be 
a factor, from injuries to weather 
or performance. 

“T would say one of the reasons 
would be the lack of being able to 
play outside. We started the sea- 
son off 0-4 against teams that we 
were certainly able to beat. Prac- 
ticing in the gym every day helps, 
but being out on the field provides 
a better in-game experience,” 
said Morrison. 

Even though the team has not 
started off in the best way, they are 
keeping a positive attitude and try- 





PHOTO COURTESY OF JENNIFER JONES / JUNIATA COLLEGE ATHLETICS 
Senior outfielder Ben Mersky stands at the plate against Scranton University. The two teams had a double header 


on March 17. Mersky went 2-6 for the day with three runs scored. The Eagles fell to Scranton in both contests. 


ing to keep improving each day. 

“Tn order to turn things around, 
we need to keep a positive attitude 
and stay together as a team. We still 
have a lot of games left, especially 
conference games,” said junior in- 
fielder Brad Medellin. 

“We split a double header with 
Moravian, who was picked first in 
the conference, so we’ll use that 
as momentum and go from there. 
We can play with any team in the 
conference and so far we’ve had 
nothing but close games against 
conference opponents,” said Gray. 

The members of the: ‘base- 


ball team know the importance 
of trying to fix their problems 
and get the season rolling along. 
Even though they are currently 
4-12, the team still believes they 
can tum it around and make the 
conference playofts. 

“T think the season is more a 
marathon than a sprint, so we have 
to turn in on at the right time and 
not wait too much longer, I really 
think you'll see us in the playoffs 
because we have the talent to make 
it, we just aren’t performing,” 
said Gray. 

“Well we need to execute on the 


simple aspects of the game such as 
throwing strikes, knowing the situ- 
ation within the game, etc. Execut- 
ing the fundamentals wins games,” 
said Morrison. 

Despite the team not start- 
ing so well, the team does have 
players that are performing at a 
high caliber. 

“As far as performers so far, 
I am very impressed with Cole 
Walters offensively and Mario 
DeYulis’s pitching efforts. Cole 
has done very well with the bat and 
Mario has been one of our most 
consistent players on the mound,” 





on track for the conference playoffs 


said Gray. 

“T would have to say that Chris 
Fulton and Mario DeYulis have 
been our best players in terms of 
pitching. They stepped up so far 
this year, providing us with innings 
and putting us in position to win 
the game,” said Morrison. 

The guys on the team know what 
they need to do in order to turn it 
around. They are keeping a level 
head and know the importance of 
trying to get the ball moving in or- 
der to turn the season around, They 
have a mission and they are going 
after it. 

“Tt’s simple, in order to win a 
conference title we need to win 
conference games. Winning con- 
ference games gets you into the 
dance which is our goal,. Once 
you're in, it’s just playing baseball 
from there,” said Morrison. 

“Tn order to win the conference 
title, our team needs to develop 
that killer instinct. We have been in 
most games, and have not finished 
them. We lost two extra innings 
games that we should have won, 
and if we did our record would be 
5-8,” said Medellin. 

“In baseball you can be as 
emotionally invested in a game as 
possible, but we can’t use that and 
strap on a helmet and march down 
the field five yards at a time. It 
all comes down to game day 
performance. I see us making 
steps in the right direction al- 
ready, and I’m not telling anyone 
how to spend their money but I’d 
bet you’ll see us in the playoffs,” 
said Gray. 





Relationships built are more important than winning and losing 
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Curley. “It just takes experience 
and some confidence to stick to 
your guns and stay with what 
you believe in and understand 
that no one around you has. put in 
as much work or understands as 
much about where you’re going as 
you do.” 

As coaches transfer from one 
season to the next, they make ad- 
justments-to their coaching style 
in order to accommodate the 
new team. 

“There have been times where 
I have really had to lead my team 
very little because they got it,” said 
field hockey head coach Caroline 
Gillich. “They all bought into it 
and everything went very smooth- 
ly without me interjecting and then 
there’s times when they’re not 
getting it and they’re not figuring 
it out themselves and you have to 
step in.” 

“A coach who isn’t flexible to 
the kids that he has, in my mind, 
isn’t going to be successful,” said 
tennis head coach Jason Cohen. 

Coach Launtz believes the 
coaches set the tempo for the team. 
“We can never expect our play- 
ers to always generate the energy. 
We have to be the driving force,” 
said Launtz. 

Other coaches expect their play- 
ers to be motivated to improve on 
their own. Smith believes an ath- 
lete develops intrinsic motivation 
when they see their potential. 

“Once people know what they 
could accomplish, they start to 
hold themselves to a higher stan- 
dard,” said Smith. “When you 
start holding yourself to a higher 
standard you start accomplishing 
more and then you hold yourself to 


a higher standard. When it’s work- 
ing well, people can make huge 
improvements, more than they 
originally thought they could.” 

In order to be able to perform 
well, Launtz believes it is impor- 
tant for his players to understand 
their responsibility to the team and 
accept the training. 

“This is their football) team,” 
said Launtz. “They have’ that re- 
sponsibility and accountability to 
what goes on. We do not/treat our 
players as kids, we treat them like 
men. We make sure our players 
understand they are respected and 
they are coached.” 

“Sometimes it’s the biggest 
problem when there isn’t respect 
for the coach,” said sophomore 


freestyle swimmer and soccer de- 
fender Shayna King. 

King believes listening to 
their athletes helps a coach gain 
respect. “We discuss things as a 
team before we necessarily go 
ahead with them. We’re currently 
deciding whether we want to do 
a dry season or not. We’re evalu- 
ating how our last season went,” 
said King. 

Aside from coaching and earn- 
ing respect from the team as a 
whole, coaches must understand 
how to support their players as in- 
dividuals. Coaches agree that in or- 
der to coach effectively they must 
treat each athlete based upon their 
personality and ability while main- 
taining their general philosophy. 


“When you come in as fresh- 
men we try to put as little pressure 
on you as possible. We try to learn 
where you’re at, figure you out 
and how you work with the team,” 
said Gillich. “As you get older, 
there’s going to be more responsi- 
bilities and more things that fall on 
your shoulders.” 

Everyone in our program is 
treated fairly, not everyone is treat- 
ed the same,” said Launtz. “Some 
people say that’s not right. Yes it 
is. If we treat everyone the same, 
then we’re not treating them as 
individuals, we’re viewing them 
as objects.” 

For coaches of sports where in- 
dividuals compete separately pay 
even greater attention to treating 


their athletes as individuals. 

“Coach Cutright lets you know 
that you can be good if you just 
do the work,” said senior mid- 
distance runner Ryan Trexler, “and 
he lets you know that his plan is 
specifically designed for you. He 
puts a lot of effort into individual 
training plans.” 

Regardless of ithe outcome, 
coaches aim to help their athletes 
improve not only on the field but 
as a person. 

“You can win as many games 
as you want,” said Curley, “but 
what really makes a difference is 
how you see each other in twenty 
years and how you responded to 
the circumstances and the kind of 
relationships you build.” 
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By Divirrr Ross 


Juniata College prepares all of 
its students to go on to do great 
things, Frank Vogel, who attended 
Juniata from 1991 to 1994, is no 
exception and has thrived as the 
Indiana Pacers head coach in the 
NBA. 

Since Vogel took over as the 
Pacers coach they have a record 
of 105-68 compared to a record 


of 121-169 in the four years prior. - 


He has also taken the Pacers to 
the playoffs twice in the past two 
years and is on his way to doing 
so again this season. The Indiana 
Pacers currently have a record of 
43-27 and are leading the Central 
Division. They are seen as one of 
few teams who have a chance to 
dethrone the reigning champion, 
the Miami Heat. The Juniata com- 
munity is excited to see one of 


their own flourishing on such a 
high level. : 

“Tt’s good to see someone from 

JC doing big things. A lot of people 
have never heard of our school so I 
think he brings some good public- 
ity,” said freshman Erik Ragusa. 
. “T think his story shows that it 
is just as possible to make it from 
a small school as it is from a big 
school. He proves that if you work 
at something hard enough you 
drastically improve your chanc- 
es of achieving it,” said junior 
Kevin Snyder. 

While Vogel has done a great job 
turning the team around, he has re- 
mained as humble as he was-upon 
receiving the job. When he was 
introduced as the coach in 2011, 
he called the opportunity “bit- 
tersweet” because of the circum- 
stances under which he received 
the job. He got the job when long- 
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time friend Jim O’Brien was fired 
as Pacers coach. Vogel said he saw 
O’Brien as a father figure, so it was 
asad day but an exciting one at the 
same time because of the opportu- 
nity he was given, 

Prior to making the big leagues, 
Vogel was a player on Juniata’s 
men’s basketball team from 1991 
to 1994. Following his junior 
season he would look to begin 
pursuing a coaching career. He 
transferred to the University of 
Kentucky to become their student 
manager from 1994 to 1996. While 
managing the team he was able to 
pick up many tips from Rick Pi- 
tino who was Kentucky’s coach at 
the time. 

When Pitino was given the Bos- 
ton Celtics coaching job in 1997, 
Vogel and Kentucky assistant 
coach Jim O’Brien were asked 
to accompany him to the Celtics 
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bench. Following that stint, Vogel: 


would become an assistant coach 
for the Philadelphia 76ers in 2004 
and an advanced scout for the Los 
Angeles Lakers the following year 

Jim O’Brien was then given the 
Pacers head coaching job and he 
invited Vogel on board. In 2011, 
when O’Brien was fired, Vogel 
finally got his shot to be a head 
coach and he has not-looked back 
since. His long road to his goal has 
inspired many. 

_ “His story shows that sometimes 
you have to just go for it. If you do 
not attempt to follow your dream 
then you will never be able to get 
it. It also shows the reality of how 
tough it is once you go for it too,” 
said Ragusa. 

“Tt is inspiring. While you are 
in college it is tough to think that 
some day all of the work you are 
putting in will be worth it, but Vo- 


Women’s basketball season comes to an end 
Head coach Young-Uhrich and senior Speck lead young team to ECAC 


By JARRETT LEVESH 


The past five months the Ju- 

niata Eagles women’s basketball 
team has been hard at work. They 
have pushed themselves day in 
and day out, striving to reach 
their goals. ; 
' Trained by Coach Danny 
Young-Uhrich, and led by the 
sole senior. Jordan Speck, Juniata 
ended their season with a 19-9 re- 
cord. However the Eagles did not 
stop there, as they were able to 
lengthen their season by qualifying 
for the Eastern-College Athletic 
Conference. 

“We had a new team this year, 
with new challenges and a very 
competitive league, so I think that 
nineteen wins is pretty good for 
us,” said Young-Uhrich who has 
coached the Juniata girl’s basket- 
ball team for the past ten seasons. 

“Although we didn’t get all the 
accomplishments we wanted, we 
worked well as a team and the sea- 
son went pretty well,” said Speck. 
Both Speck and Young-Uhrich 
agreed that although not all goals 
were met, the season as a whole 
was a successful one. 

The ability of the girls to work 
as one unit instead of individuals 
greatly increased their possibili- 
ties of success this season. “Its not 
just one individual out there that 
runs the team, we pride ourselves 
on working together,” said Speck. 
“We will always make that extra 
pass when needed.” 


Swing away 
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epka is a positive improvement for 
the program. “She’s intense and 
it’s what the program definitely 
needed. She cares a lot and she 
shows it. Her passion for the game 
motivates us all.” 

Not only has Kszepka done 
great things for the team, but the 
team has done great things for 
her. “The girls have been abso- 
lutely awesome and welcomed 
me with open arms. They 
are really adapting well and 
embracing my style,” said Ksz- 
epka. “The team is my favorite 
part of this job. I told them since 
day one that this is my fam- 
ily; this is my life-line. This is 
why I’m here.” 


Adding to the exemplary team- 
work of the Eagles was their abil- 
ity to shoot at a high percentage on 
the court. “We shot the ball very 
well, everybody on the team was 
a great shooter and could blow 
up on any given night,” said 
Young-Uhrich. 

“We had at least four shoot- 
ers on the floor at all times,” said 
junior Jordan Hileman. Hileman 
believes the teams’ shooting ability 
was their strongest weapon. 

Throughout. the season,. the 
girls improved more and more 
on the defensive end of the floor. 
However, at. some points they 
found it to be a weakness. “We 
were offense-minded. Many of us 
were more set on scoring more 
points than our opponent rather 
than outplaying them on defense,” 
said Hileman. 

“We need more rebounds. Re- 
bounding is an extension of win- 
ning a defensive play and we need 
to do a better job with that,” said 
Young-Uhrich. 

Although the Eagles were not 
able to win a tournament this year, 
they did succeed in extending their 
season to make it to the ECAC, 
which is an accomplishment in 
itself. “Not everybody gets to con- 
tinue their season, so I would say 
our biggest success was making it 
to the ECAC,” said Speck. 

The girls had their work cut out 
for them from the beginning of the 
season. Ending with only 11 girls 
total, eight of them being sopho- 





mores or freshmen, the team was 
not only small, but also young. 
“We really had to fight for all our 
successes,” said Young-Uhrich. 

In the beginning, many doubted 
the team. “We had a lot of adver- 
sity to overcome,” said Hileman. 
‘After 1000-point scorer Ashton 
Bankos graduated last year, some 
‘were worried. “Many thought 
when we lost Ashton we wouldn’t 
be able to do anything, but going 
out and winning 19 games proved 
that we could do it,” said Hileman. 

By the end of the season only 
one senior remained on the team. 

‘At times. it was hard being the 
only one who understood what 
it was like to bea senior on the 
team,” said Speck. “Sometimes 
it seemed everyone was looking 
to me.” 

Being the only senior on the 
team may have been a difficult task 


at times, but Speck handled it very: 


well and with great success. She 
ended the season with 311 points, 
with a season high of 29 points 
against Carnegie Mellon. “Jordan 
had a heck of a season and helped 
us out tremendously this year,” 
said Young-Uhrich. 

Speck will greatly miss the ca- 
maraderie and familial bond of her 
team. “The part I’m going to miss 
the most is being part of a team. I 
have a team full of girls that at any 
time of any day would have my 
back for anything,” said Speck. 
“They are like my sisters.” 

After graduating from Ju- 


Track Meet 


niata, Speck plans on pursuing 


her career as an educator. “I’m. 


hoping to go to Fairfax, Virgin- 
ia and find a job as a teacher,” 
said Speck. 

As for the women’s basketball 
team, Young-Uhrich is excited for 
the Eagles’ next season and the op- 
portunities to come. “We have a 
good core returning and we know 
the areas that we need to work on,” 
said Young-Uhrich. 

Young-Uhrich also believes that 
she has an abundance of talent on 
her team for next season and plans 
to utilize it. “They all can play, so 
I’m going to have a rotating start- 
ing lineup,” said Young-Uhrich. “I 
believe it will keep us focused and 
energized for the whole year.” 

The team has tremendously high 
ambition for their upcoming sea- 
son. They plan to go above and be- 
yond the expectations. “They are 
going to be hungry. Their goals are 
lofty. They don’t want to just make 
it to the NCAAs, they want to get 
to the third round,” said Young- 
Uhrich. 

“We would like to be a more 
dominant force in the conference 
next season,” said Hileman, “also 
to play the same way whether we 
are playing the best team in the 
conference or the worst team.” 

“I want to make sure every day 
next year we are competing in a 
way that’s healthy for a team to get 
better. That’s probably my biggest 
thing, always looking for a way to 
get better,” said Young-Uhrich. 
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Former Juniata student succeeds as NBA head coach 
Frank Vogel leads Indiana Pacers back to the playoffs for third consecutive season 


gel’s story shows that it can hap- 
pen,” said sophomore Alex Mace. 

With the regular season winding 
down, the Pacers are gearing up for 
the playoffs. Vogel will have the 
support of many excited Juniata 
students as the team looks to make 
a deep playoff run. 

“T am not really a Pacers fan, but 
it is cool that Coach Vogel went to 
JC, so it would be exciting to see 
his team do well this year. I will 
definitely be cheering them on,” 
said Snyder. 

I think Coach Vogel has been 
a great representative of Ju- 
niata so far. He carries himself 
with class, but is top notch at 
what he does and I feel like JC 
breeds those characteristics. I can’t 
wait to watch the Pacers in the 
playoffs and I hope Vogel contin- 
ues to have great success in the 
NBA,” said Mace. 


ECAC champs 
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consistent than last year. Our re- 
bounding improved a lot from last 
year and overall, our defense was 
better in terms of shutting down 
other teams’ primary scorers,” said 
junior guard Kevin Stapleton. 

“I think we played hard from 
start to finish, I don’t think there 
was any game that we didn’t 
come out ready and focused to 
compete. I think any time you do 
that you give yourself a chance,” 
said Curley. “I felt that we were 
a really good team. Our guys 
sacrificed for each other, accept- 
ed whatever role was necessary 
and focused on winning. That’sa | 
really good mix when you have 
some talent.” 

The Eagles are only losing two 
seniors from this year’s roster. 
Three starters and two top-leading 
scorers will be returning for the 
2013-2014 season. Overall there 
is a lot of experience coming back. 

“On paper we have a lot of 
players back but we still will have 
two huge voids to fill. Those guys 
were our emotional leaders and 
team leaders and brought us some 
toughness,” said Curley. “We need 
to redefine ourselves a little bit and 
adjust to play a little bit differently 
with the players that we have and 
that’s going to be a process and 
we're going to have to be on top 
of it.” 

Ending the season with a re- 
cord of 21-9 and making program 
history for the second year in a 
row, the Eagles have had another 
great season. 
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Freshman Jecenia Duran (left) and junior Matt Blank (right) compete for the Eagles. The Juniata Invitational was held on Saturday, March 23 at Knox 
Stadium. The team finished the day with 12 top three finishes and won four events. The Eagles’ next competition is at the Susquehanna Invitational. 
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Dear Wizard, 


Lately my roommate and I have been fighting like cats 
and dogs. I cannot seem to do anything right, and I don’t 
think that I am doing anything wrong. This is has gone far 
enough, and I really need your help. How can I be a better 
roommate? 

Bothered Bunkmate 


Dear Bothered Bunkmate, 


I’m glad that you have contacted me. It is hard to share 
a living space with anybody. I have some simple tricks 
that can help bring together even the worst of enemies. 
One of the biggest things you must never do is directly 
talk to your roommate about what the problem is. If you 
do, you run the risk of irritating your roommate even 
more because you brought up a sore subject. Plus, if your 
roommate doesn’t sense a problem, you will seem para- 
noid. Nobody wants to live with a crazy person. 

If that doesn’t work, make sure to do nice things for 
your roommate. Try to seem like you're making an effort 
to be friends by sitting or lying down in your roommate’s 
bed. This will help your roommate understand that you 
want to be close. They say hugs that last 20 seconds help 
build deep trust, so always try to hug them hello and 
goodbye for at least 30. 

My final piece of advice, if all else fails, would be to just 
move out. You've tried your best, so you should just leave. 
I hope my advice will do you well in the future. 

Your friendly Advice Wizard 
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Now that the weather is warming up class seems like more and more of a nuisance. So 
I thought I would do us all a favor and think of the 10 best excuses to use when you um 
“can’t” go to class. 





Dr. Hark hit me with his 


Morgan Freeman died. 
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Tlost my motivation ... 
along with my socks ... in the 
washing machine. 
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“LAW 8 ORDER: SVU 


It’s a federal holiday. There was a marathon of 


Law and Order: SVU on. 




















By Lauren Liacouras 


Of Juniata’s undergraduate stu- 


dent body, 60 percent of students 


study abroad. While students count 
numerous benefits in the experi- 
ence, some claim to encounter fre- 
quent, sometimes severe problems 
throughout their experiences. 

“Tt was bound to fail some- 
where,” said Hillary King, who 
studied in Marburg, Germany in 
the fall 2012 semester. 

“We were told by Betsy [Valas- 
ko] there would be a $150 fee that 
we would have to pay in cash,” said 
King, “but when we got there the 
fees just kept coming, which ended 
up totaling just under $1,050. 
That was when I first started freak- 
ing out.” This inconvenience 
marked the first of many issues 
King said that she faced through- 
out the semester. 

Betsy Valasko, the international 
education advisor for the study 
abroad office, is in charge of coor- 
dinating many aspects of the study 
abroad program at Juniata. 

“My job is the advising of stu- 
dents on study abroad options, 
the process of getting them ready, 
helping them while they are al- 
ready abroad, and when they 
get. back, organizing activities to 


Junior soon to be Harvard fellow 
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Stranded high and dry: discrepancies in study abroad 


Students emphasize disconnect petween sete program and ssclen institutions 


PHOTO COURTESY OF MAGGIE BURKETT 


Junior Maggie Burkett enjoyed her SEA semester, but was frustrated that her credits were non-transferrable. 


help them reintegrate into Juniata,” 
said Valasko. 

One aspect of preparation orga- 
nized by Valasko is a pre-departure 
meeting, which is held the semes- 
ter prior tova given program’s be- 
ginning. This meeting is meant to 
inform students about what to ex- 
pect while at their site. However, 
some students have found their ex- 
periences to be markedly different 
from what was originally laid out 
at these meetings. 


Junior Paige Williams  stud- 
ied in Seville, Spain this past fall. 
Williams expected to be fully 
immersed in Spanish culture in 
order to better her fluency in the 
language..However, Williams and 
other students studying abroad 
said they were completely isolated 
from the Spaniards. 

“I didn’t expect to be in classes 
with almost exclusively other 
American students. There were 
three Canadians and an Australian, 


Maul studies stem cells, zebra fish for research 


By ALEXxIs WAKSMUNSKI 


Junior biology student Andrew 
Maul was awarded a research fel- 
lowship for summer 2013 from the 
Howard Hughes Medical Institute 
to conduct stem cell research at 
Harvard University in conjunction 
with the recent genomics grant. 

“Tt is a phenomenal opportunity 
to gain experience in the cutting 
edge field at one of the world’s 
leading institutions,” said Maul. 
“Tt is kind of humbling, because 
I didn’t expect any of this stuff 
to happen and now I am just re- 
ally looking forward to going up 
there to work with really great re- 
searchers and students.” 

He will be living in Boston on 
Harvard University’s campus and 
working in the Galloway Lab at 
Massachusetts General Hospital. 
Here he will work with Dr. Jenna 
Galloway to study the effects of 
stem cells on the regenerative bi- 
ology of tendons and ligaments 
using zebrafish. 

“T think it is an excellent op- 
portunity because stem cells have 
for a long time had a stigma about 
them,” said senior Clay Cooper. “I 
think now that we are moving into 
more genomics-focused medical 
systems, we will see a lot more 
of this research in the future, so 
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Junior Andrew Maul, a biology student, will be spending the summer at 
the Howard Hughes Medical Institute and living on Harvard’s campus. 


I think this is a great time and a 
great opportunity.” 

Maul currently works in re- 
search lab with Dr. Regina Lamen- 
della, assistant professor of biolo- 
gy. This past fall he participated in 
a dietary research project that stud- 
ied the impacts of specific starch 
diets with insulin resistance. This 
lab examined how the bacteria in 
the gut would function. 

“Andrew is one of my star re- 
searchers,” said Dr. Lamendella. 
“He is not scared by a challenge 
and that is what makes him an 


awesome researcher.” 

“Andrew is a very dedicated 
student and works very hard in his 
courses and research in the lab,” 
said junior Mitchell Dunklebarger. 
“He is very deserving of this fel- 
lowship, and this reflects his inter- 
est in research.” 

“T think it would be really great 
for me as an aspiring physician and 
scientist to learn about stem cell 
research now so that I can have a 
solid foundation,” said Maul. “I 


> see MAUL page 4 





and then 99 percent Americans,” 
said Williams. “Our campus had 
27 buildings, but we only had 
classes in the library, in the same 
classroom. No Spaniards had 
classes there,.We.were.totally.iso- 
lated from the rest of the campus.” 

Williams had been planning to 
stay in Spain for two semesters, 
but out of disappointment she re- 
turned to the United States after 
only one. 

“T think it should have been 


Chemis 
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Huntingdon, PA 


made known that I wasn’t go- 
ing to be able to take classes with 
the regular university students,” 
said Williams. 

Junior Katya Rebman recalled 
feeling somewhat unprepared 
and uneasy about departure in the 
meetings leading up to her 2012 
semester in Marburg, Germany. 

“We went to all the pre-depar- 
ture meetings, which seemed very 
generalized, and a lot of the infor- 
mation we received didn’t seem to 
apply to us,” said Rebman. “We 
never got specific info regarding 
our program. Over the summer 
we emailed the international of- 
fice multiple times. Occasion- 
ally we got emails back, but they 
were for the wrong program. 
Eventually we just had to go and 
see what happened.” 

According to Valasko, the study 
abroad office is in the process of 
creating a more intensive learn- 
ing experience that will go beyond 
standard pre-departure meetings. . 

“Our hope in the future is to 
have every student that goes 
abroad take a one credit class be- 
fore they go, do something that 
will equal one credit while at their 
site, and when they come back en- 
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A $50,000 mass spectrometer 


By ABIGAIL ROSENBERGER 


On March 21, the chemistry 
department received an Elec- 
trospray Ionization Mass Spec- 
trometer (ESI-MS) worth over 
$50,000. This machine has the 
potential to benefit professors, 
research students and classroom 
teaching alike. 

There are currently two gas 
chromatograph mass spectrom- 
eters, or GC-MS units, located 


in the von Liebig Center for Sci- 


ence, however their capabilities 
are limited. 

“We have other mass spectrom- 
eters here, but they’re connected 
with: gas chromatographs,” said 
chemistry department Chair Rich- 
ard Hark. “In order to get a sample 
introduced into the mass spectrom- 
eter, it has to be able to be volatil- 
ized. It has to be injected into a gas 
chromatograph and it has to be 
able to survive temperatures of 250 
degrees Celsius. Many compounds 
that we make simply cannot 
be volatilized.” 

The limitations of the mass 
spectrometers led to discussions 
about purchasing new instrumen- 
tation so that professors could 
analyze compounds that cannot be 
made into gases. 

Dr. Tom Fisher was the first 


to suggest that the department 
consider purchasing an ESI-MS 


when a representative was 
presenting the product at other 
nearby institutions. 


“Typically a mass spectrom- 
eter gives you the mass-to-charge 
ratio of a compound and that of 
course would relate to its molecu- 
lar weight,” said Hark. This infor- 
mation allows researchers to de- 
termine the molecular formula of 
a compound. 

ESI-MS technology has been 
around for about 25 years and 
differs from Juniata’s other mass 
spectrometers because it combines 
features associated with GC-MS 
with those of high performance 
liquid chromatography, or HPLC. 

“You can hook it up to an HPLC. 
That would allow you to separate 
a system that is a mixture and it 
feeds directly into the mass spec 
and it gives you information about 
what it is you’re looking at,” said 
Hark. This technique can be used 
to analyze large molecules and 
molecules that are too sensitive to 
be analyzed with GC-MS. 

Juniata’s model of the machine 
resembles a large computer tower 
and can be attached to a laptop’s 
USB port, which allows the ma- 


> see CHEMISTRY page 5 
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2 News 


Students create dialogue for Genocide Awareness week 
Activities include lunch discussions, Freedom Seder to bring attention to the cause 


By Lauren Lesser 


Juniata is hosting its annual 
Genocide Awareness and Action 
week (GAAW) from April 7-14. 
This program will include several 
events on campus in an effort to 
teach students about genocide. 

Students involved with GAAW 
have created a weeklong pro- 
gram that they hope will generate 
dialogue on campus about the is- 
sue. This program is designed to 
encourage people to take action 
against future crimes while also 
sparking interest and awareness 
about genocides in the past. 

Senior Erin Kreischer, a mem- 
ber of the student committee or- 
ganizing GAAW, identifies the 
importance of the program. 

“T think that one of the purposes 
of GAAW is to facilitate an impor- 
tant conversation about why previ- 
ous incidences of genocide have 
happened and what can be done 
to prevent them from happening in 
the future,” said Kreischer. 

Kreischer suggests several ways 
students can participate in GAAW. 

“There are many ways for stu- 
dents to get involved throughout 
the week. Students can attend 
thoughtful documentaries  fol- 
lowed by discussion, one lead by 
a professor and another lead by a 
holocaust survivor, guest lectures, 


AWoL and 


By DYLAN J. STROMAN 


This coming» Sunday marks 
the beginning of Juniata’s annual 
Pride Week celebration. Founded . 
by All Ways of Loving, Pride 
Week marks an effort to reach out 
to LGBT community members on 
campus, heartening them to exhibit 
pride while partaking in various 
amusing activities around campus. 

Pride Week presents an oppor- 
tunity for non-LGBT students to 
engage in dialogue with and ulti- 
mately come to better understand 
the current points at issue in the 
LGBT community. 

Senior Corby Hess, president 
of AWoL, takes a leadership role 
in planning this event along with 
his co-president junior Michel’Le 
Bennett. 

“Everyone in AWoL gets in- 
volved. Boot (Bennett) and I lead 
it, but everyone puts a fair share 
of work into getting it ready,” said 
Hess. 

With between 20 and 25 active 
members, AWoL is becoming an 
increasingly active force. Accord- 
ing to Hess, the breakdown is ap- 
proximately an even split between 
LGBT members and “allies,” or 
heterosexual individuals who are 
openly accepting of the LGBT 
community. 

Sophomore Bethany Adair, the 
future president of AWoL, consid- 
ers herself one of these allies. “I 
think everyone has the right to love 
anyone they want,” said Adair. 

While Hess emphasized that the 
upcoming events will be similar to 
those of past years, one aspect that 
has become increasingly prevalent 
in both this year and last year’s 
lineup is the inclusion of gender 
awareness. 

“Last year, I remember that it 
was a lot of musical acts. Eight out 
of ten acts were all music-oriented. 
This year we have four dances, 
skits and a poetry reading,” said 
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Spanish Professor Henry Thurston-Griswald led a lunch discussion about genocide in Guatemala, which focused 
on the human rights violations that occurred throughout its scorched-earth campaign. 


professor lunch lectures, and a 
Freedom Seder hosted by JC’s Hil- 
lel,” said Kreischer. 

On April 7, students will have 
the opportunity to watch the film 
Paragraph 175. This documentary 
reveals a chapter in history that 
many are not aware of. It tells the 
story of five of the 100,000 men 
arrested for homosexuality under 


Paragraph 175, the sodomy provi- 
sion of the German penal code that 
dates back to 1871. 

Dr. Alison Fletcher, associ- 
ate professor of history, is giving 
a brief introduction prior to the 
showing of the documentary. A 
discussion will follow the event. 

“Gender Awareness week is 
a great way for professors like 


Nagengast and Alison Fletcher to 
get students involved in the sub- 
jects they teach, outside of class. 
Fletcher has already taken the 
liberty of teaching us about the 
Armenian genocide,” said senior 
Alex Dintruff. 

“T teach about genocide in many 
of my classes because I believe 
that a study of genocide helps us 


all develop an understanding of the 
roots and consequences of preju- 


dice, racism, and stereotyping in 


any society, including our own,” 
said Fletcher. 

Fletcher stressed the impor- 
tance of speaking out against any 
form of genocide or stereotyping 
of others. 

“(Studying genocide] provides 
a context for exploring the dangers 
of remaining silent and indiffer- 
ent in the face of the oppression 
of others, in other words, being a 
bystander,” said Fletcher. 

Students can also attend a lunch 
with Professor of Spanish Henry 
Thurston-Griswold on April 9 
to learn and discuss Guatemala 
and the genocide during the Civil 
War. Another lunch lecture is of- 
fered on April 10 with Dr. Philip 
Dunwoody, associate professor of 
psychology. Dunwoody’s lecture 
will focus on the psychological el- 
ements of genocide. 

Junior Dana Relation is inter- 
ested in learning more about geno- 
cide through the events GAAW 
is promoting. 

“T think this is an important is- 
sue and students on campus should 
be given the opportunity to learn 
more about it,” said Relation. “The 
events all seem so interesting, and 
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T*PU collaborate to plan Pride Week events 


Hess. 

Senior Liz Sunde, founder 
of Trans* Parachute United, is 
co-sponsoring Pride Week with 
AWoL. T*PU’s main goals include 
providing a safe and welcom- 
ing community for transgender 
students on campus by creating a 
forum for discussion of current is- 
sues and offering assistance to any 
individuals who may need. 

T*PU is responsible for host- 
ing two particular events at Pride 
Week: a safe and healthy sex talk 
and a discussion panel pertaining 
to the gender binary. 

“The first will be a basic pre- 
sentation of safe sex, targeted at, 
but not only for, queer and trans* 
people, touching on things like 
protecting, post-surgery trans* ge- 
netalia, safe anal, etc.,” said Sunde. 

T*PU’s second event is a round- 
table discussion about the gender 
binary. Sunde, who plans to facili- 
tate this discussion, also mentioned 


that this event would feature a dis- 
cussion of how gender roles differ 


< Se 


“Juniata College 
is literally the most 
tolerant place |! 
have ever been to. 
If transgender stu- 
dents are victim- 
ized here, there is 
literally not place 
in the world where 
they can go and 
not be victimized,” 
said Hatem. 


99 


across the globe. 
Senior | David Hatem argued 


that gender awareness events have 
been overemphasized throughout 
his time at Juniata. 

“Juniata College is literally the 
most tolerant place I have ever 
been to. If transgender students are 
victimized here, there is literally 
not place in the world where they 
can go and not be victimized,” said 
Hatem. 

Hess also stressed the degree 
to which Juniata is a supportive 
environment for members of the 
LGBT community. “In my four 
years here, I’ve personally never 
dealt with any issues based on my 
sexuality,” said Hess. 

“T guess I understand where the 
people who organize Pride Week 
are coming from, but at this point 
in my Juniata career it feels like 
they are beating a dead horse,” said 
Hatem.-Despite his distinct views 
regarding the prevalence of gender 
issues, Hatem identifies himself as 
“a liberal democrat in favor of gay 


Programs reach out to LGBT community members, encouraging mindful discussion 


marriage.” 

Sunde, on the other hand, feels 
that transgender issues should be 
at the forefront of the community’s 
priorities. 

“T also don’t think that mar- 
riage is the biggest issue facing the 
LGBT*Q communities, and that 
our movements should not stop 
there. The violence and institution- 
alized inequalities, such as the fact 
that trans* people in many states 
are not protected from discrimi- 
nation in terms of housing or em- 
ployment, need to become a prior- 
ity as well,” said Sunde. 

Hatem mentioned that issues of 
discrimination and victimization 
often come up in his gender and 
society class taught by Assistant 
Professor of Sociology Leah Ham- 
ilton. 

“T feel that topics such as ma- 
ternity leave in a business setting 
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roll in a post-experience one credit 
class,” she said. “At the moment 
we can’t cover everything time- or 
resource-wise. With a class, we can 
bring in lecturers or presenters and 
get at more than just the basics of 
studying abroad. The Gambia pro- 
gram already has a pre- and post- 
experience class, but we’re trying 
to expand it to other programs.” 

In the meantime, some 
students who study abroad said 
they are being presented with 
challenging issues. 

Junior Maggie Burkett par- 
ticipated in Sea Education Asso- 
ciation semester. “I assumed the 
grades would transfer as well, but 
when I came back, my credits had 
transferred but my grades didn’t,” 
said Burkett. 

Burkett and others. chose to 
study abroad under the assump- 
tion that the credits earned abroad 
would transfer back to Juniata. 
However, depending on the pro- 
gram and the university, students 
may face difficulties in obtaining 
the necessary number of transfer- 
able credits to remain on track 
for graduation. 

“They (Study Abroad Office) 
told me I could petition to make 
SEA semester a Juniata-approved 
program to get the grades,” said 
Burkett, “only I would have to 
come up with the time to do that 
on my own.” 

Williams, who is an upper-level 
Spanish speaker and environmen- 
tal science POE, was frustrated 
with the limited class options 
in Seville. 

“We were only offered courses 
in that American program,” said 
Williams. “I wasn’t able to take 
any environmental classes, or 
any classes other than business 
and culture.” 

Williams ultimately decided 
in October that she would leave 
at the conclusion of the first 
semester rather than staying for the 
entire year. 

“Tt was mainly because of the 
classes,” said Williams. “I really 
enjoyed living in the city. The host 
family was no problem at all. But 
I would have been way behind on 
credits for my major. I had no idea 
that I wouldn’t be able to take a full 
range of classes until I got there.” 

Senior Erin McClure studied 
in Marburg, Germany in 2011. 
“There was only one place that I 
could really study abroad because 
I am a biochemistry POE, so the 
main thing that I needed that I 
didn’t have was a contact person 
who knew about my major,” said 
McClure. “I didn’t know how to 
get my stipend either, so I had to 
ask a lot of random people. They 
also didn’t tell us upfront that we 
needed a bank account.” 

“Having someone from the sci- 
ences study abroad is pretty un- 
common, so it was difficult to get 
accommodations at the university 
to take a lab, especially since they 
already scheduled classes when I 
got there,” said McClure. 

According to Rebman and King, 
they had difficulties scheduling 
classes in Germany and maintain- 
ing the minimum number of cred- 
its needed to keep their internships 
and stay abroad for the full year. 

“Tt was especially frustrating 
when we rolled around to sign- 
ing up for classes in October. No 
one had told us in the orientation 
program how to sign up for class- 
es. When we got to the week for 
scheduling, we didn’t know what 


to do,” said Rebman. 

“T actually left a semester early, 
and I’m not getting credit for the 
classes I took,” said Rebman. 
“You're only allowed to miss 
three classes total, and we already 
missed two because of the mess 
with signing up for classes, and 
then I got really sick one week and 
missed another class.” 

“I kept getting kicked out of 
classes because they told me they 
needed to make room for native 
students and that the first people 
they would kick out were interna- 
tional students,” said King. 

King and Rebman said they 
were unsure if they were going to 
have housing until moments be- 
fore leaving the country. 

“We were told we would get 
housing and a full dorm when we 
got the application form, but we 
ended up not getting housing. Then 
we got an email when we were 
sitting in the airport saying we 
would have housing when we got 
to Marburg,” said Rebman. “I’m 
pretty sure my mom was terrified 
initially since I was just getting on 
a plane to Frankfurt, not even sure 
if I would have housing.” 

“Katya and I ended up in hous- 
ing about two miles outside of 
town, and it took us a half-hour to 
get there,” said King. “I went to 
Marburg’s housing department to 
see if I could switch, but they told 
me there was a three week waiting 
period and told me that I should try 
to stick it out.” 

Prior to the start of the semester, 
students are told about fees and 
general costs of their trip abroad. 
However, some students say they 
encounter unexpected fees upon 
arrival, leaving them scrambling 
for money in some cases. 

“T ended up not being able to pay 
rent for the first month because I 
wasn’t prepared for something that 
different from what we were origi- 
nally told,” said Rebman. “Our 
stipend also got messed up, so we 
didn’t have food money.” 

In addition to unanticipated fees, 
Burkett said she faced an issue 
in receiving her government 
loan, which she relied on for 
semester tuition. 

“My government loan is my 
money, not Juniata’s money. Junia- 
ta is one of only four schools in the 
country that won’t release govern- 
ment money to you. We had to pull 
out another loan,” said Burkett. 

Although students are expected 
to encounter certain difficulties 
while abroad, some leave students 
in uncomfortable situations. 

“When. I told the office that I 
wanted to come back, they told me 
I was just in culture shock,” said 
Williams. “I said ‘I’ve been here 
for three months. I don’t think I’m 
in culture shock anymore.” 

“I was told repeatedly by 
the study abroad office at Ju- 
niata that I was suffering from 
culture shock and that it would 
get better if I just stuck it out,” 
said King. “Especially when I 
was struggling with my classes, 
Juniata was trying to blow me off 
and trying to tell me it was all in 
my head.” 

Valasko hopes for students to 
keep an open mind when abroad 
since they are almost guaranteed 
certain difficulties upon arrival. 

“There have been students that 
want to come home, and we tell 
them to try to get through it, it 
can work, but they are insistent on 
coming home,” she said. “There 
is only so much we can say. But 
we’re never going to tell some- 
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one they can’t come home. What 
it comes down to is trusting the 
students’ knowledge of themselves 
and their limitations.” 

King no longer attends Juniata 
and is currently looking for anoth- 
er institution. However, she claims 
leaving Juniata was never a part of 
her plan. 

“T had only once, the entire 
time we were in contact, said that 
T wanted to leave Juniata, and it 
was because I had a complete fit. 
I was actually considering staying 
when I talked to my advisor. I was 
planning on staying up until I got 
a letter from Juniata about FAFSA 
which kind of felt like, ‘here it is, 
now get out,” she said. 

“T did end up having a conversa- 
tion with the Dean and Jen Cush- 
man (Dean of International Pro- 
grams and Associate Professor of 
German) because I wanted to get 
my tuition back for the semester. 
I told them my whole story and 
they sat there very quietly through 
the whole thing. They never gave 
me any explanation or closure,” 
said King. 

“T think it’s hard to say how the 
issues can be fixed because the 
study abroad office has so much 
to keep track of,” said McClure. “I 
think it’s a good idea for students 
who have already studied abroad 
to continue to submit any infor- 
mation that they might have to the 
study abroad office so then future 
students know more about what 
they’re getting into.” 

“T think there needs to be more 
information because before I left 
[ had felt really sick about going,” 
said King. “The study abroad of- 
fice needs to organize everything 
better, and they need to believe 
their students over 30 years of not 
having a problem.” 

“Tf you don’t encounter a prob- 
lem there is something wrong,” 
said Valasko. “If it isn’t challeng- 
ing in some way, you aren’t doing 
it right. It’s actually good to hear 
‘I’m not sure what I’m supposed 
to do,’ or ‘How is this supposed 
to work?’ Those questions mean 
you’re engaged and experiencing 
discomfort. But of course we can’t 
predict how everyone is going to 
react in that situation.” 

“Our website, however, is not as 
efficient as I would like it to be,” 
said Valasko. “I am the only one 
to update it and I don’t have a lot 
of time to do it outside of summer, 
but I speak with the top 10 to 15 
sites almost every day through 


email. We’re really in contact with ' 


them all the time.” 

Despite some claims of recur- 
ring issues, Valasko believes study- 
ing abroad to be an exceedingly 
beneficial part of a college 
student’s career. 

Despite struggling a bit at the 
beginning of the semester, Mc- 
Clure said, “I really liked the im- 
mersion and being able to speak 
German all the time. It was defi- 
nitely a positive experience for 
me. I would definitely recommend 
study abroad to students because 
any hardships at the beginning can 
be overcome.” 

“I loved my professors,” said 
Burkett. “I loved the SEA pro- 
gram and the classes we took were 
amazing. I definitely had a great 
semester, even though there were a 
few issues along the way.” 

“Tt’s not a vacation. It takes a 
lot of effort, dedication and frustra- 
tion,” said Valasko. “You get out of 
it what you put into it. It can really 
be a life-changing experience if 
you make it that way.” 
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Top: Seniors Corrine Dorais and Chelsea Veranis showcase the Ruben 
Tube phenomenon at Physics Phun Night in Alumni Hall, Brumbaugh 
Academic Center on Thursday, April 4. Middle: Physics students dem- 
onstrate how high frequency sound waves can shatter a wine glass. 
Bottom: Dr. Matt Beaky and Dr. Emi] Nagengast perform the Bed of 
Nails phenomenon at Physics Phun Night. 
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Grant funds Genomics research 
Initiative includes courses, certificate program 


By SHALEN PEREHINEC 


The Howard Hughes Medical 
Institute, or HHMI, has recently 
opted to fund the Genomics Lead- 
ership Initiative at Juniata College. 
This initiative includes a genomics 
certificate program, a leadership 
module and ample opportunity for 
student research experiences. 

“The Genomics Leadership Ini- 
tiative is the idea of incorporating 
genomics across the curriculum 
so we can take a set of Juniata stu- 
dents and say, “You will leave Ju- 
niata knowing what a genome is, 
knowing what it means to being 
able to sequence a whole genome 
and understanding all the issues 
and ramifications surrounding that 
idea,”” said Jill Keeney, chair of 
the biology department. 

The study of genomics is be- 
coming increasingly more popular 
in modern society. 

“10 to 12 years ago, when 
the first human genome was se- 
quenced and analyzed, it cost $2 
billion. Now, you can sequence 
your whole genome for about 
$10,000, and your exomes, which 
are your actual genes, for about 
$1,000. Instead of buying your- 
self a new laptop, you can pur- 
chase your genome and figure out 
maybe what genes put you at risk 
for certain diseases,” said Regina 
Lamendella, assistant professor 
of biology. 

“That doesn’t mean that auto- 
matically we can cure everybody 
of all their woes by knowing 
what that sequence is, but it’s the 
beginning of being able to inves- 
tigate and look into detail what 
comprises the human genome,” 
said Keeney. 

The idea of the Genomics Lead- 
ership Initiative was sparked by 
the recently retired Michael Boyle, 
William J. von Liebig chair emeri- 
tus in biomedical sciences. 

“About three or four years ago, 





Mike Boyle invited some speak- 
ers from Penn State to come to 
our Frontiers in Biology seminar, 
and the speakers were describing 
a technology that was doing seem- 
ingly impossible things, sequenc- 
ing entire bacterial genomes in an 
afternoon,” said Vincent Buonac- 
corsi, associate professor of biol- 
ogy. “So we all started looking into 
this technology, called Next Gen- 
eration Sequencing, and the idea 
was that unless you change what 
you’re doing, you’re going to get 
left behind. Our students would get 
left behind if we didn’t adapt to the 
new trends and technology.” 

Boyle had written a grant to the 
Research Coordination Networks 
for Undergraduate Biology Educa- 
tion. This pilot grant was used to 
show the HHMI that the College 
was worthy of further funding. Ju- 
niata then received approximately 
$1 million from the HHMI. 

A portion of the grant money 
will be used to fund the genomics 
certificate program. 

“Our certificate program was 
part of the HHMI grant as the 
central curricular innovation. This 
is our main vehicle for change,” 
said Buonaccorsi. 

The courses are designed to 
cover material from several differ- 
ent areas of study. 

““We’ve got a group of about 10 
faculty members. There are people 
from business, psychology, biol- 
ogy, history, international studies, 
philosophy, politics, English and 
so on. What we’re trying to do is 
make certain that students have a 
selection of courses that come from 
different fields and look at different 
aspects of scientific research. What 
we're looking at is what can we 
gain and what can students gain by 
bringing together perspectives of a 
lot of other fields,” said Dr. James 
Roney, I. Harvey Brumbaugh pro- 
fessor of Russian. 

Four required courses will cover 


Russian Dinner 


the scientific and statistical aspects 
of genomics. 

“Dr. Rhodes is working on what 
we call our integrative science 
community, and they’re work- 
ing on integrating informatics and 
bioinformatics. If you’re sequenc- 
ing whole genome sequences, 
you’re dealing with really, really, 
really big data sets, so you need 
computer science and technology,” 
said Keeney. 

To receive the certificate, a 
student must also take three elec- 
tive courses dealing with ethical, 
legal and societal implications 
of genomics. 

“This is a large question in our 
government right now about the 
limits of genomics, especially ap- 
plied to human health. Is it ethical 
to test people for predispositions 
for certain diseases? And who has 
access to that information?” said 
senior Steven Strutt. “I definitely 
think this will set us apart. I think 
this is one of the main futures of bi- 
ology, so getting education at this 
early level will definitely prepare 
students for what’s to come next in 
grad-school or med-school.” 

“In terms of the Genomics 
Leadership Initiative, I’m one of 
the first students actually getting 
the certificate. This is putting Ju- 
niata ahead and on the edge,” said 
junior Alex Sickler. 

Due to the broad array of 
topics being analyzed,  stu- 
dents of all POEs can obtain the 
genomics certificate. 

“Tt’s directed primarily at biolo- 
gy students, but it’s open and there 
are routes for non-majors to get in- 
volved as well,” said Buonaccorsi. 
“Hundreds of students will end up 
taking one of these classes just by 
chance. We’re hoping for upward 
of 40-50 students per year to en- 
gage in the certificate program.” 


> see GENOMICS page 6 
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Top left: Signature Russian dishes were served at the Russian Dinner in Sill Boardroom on Saturday, April 
6. Top right: International student Lena Zakharova and other students sing popular Russian songs. Bot- 
tom left: Russian international students Anastasia Pepelyaeva, Emil Shelestoff and Lena Zakharova enjoy 
themselves at the Russian Dinner. Bottom right: Senior Ashlin Creeden, vice president of the Russian Club, 
explains to her fellow students the contents of the beverage served at the dinner. 














Brethren Dinner 
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Top: From left to right: Americorps Representative Lauren Sega- 
nos, sophomore Stephanie Finamore, junior Laura Whitman, visi- 
tor Mark Dowdy, senior Claire Wayman, junior Molly Walmer, junior 
Jonathan Keeney and sophomore Morgan Knepp all met in the Sill 
Boardroom on March 27 to practice their faith as members of the 
Brethren Church. Bottom: Senior Claire Wayman is contributing to 
the Brethren dinner that took place in the late evening of March 27 
as she plays an opening song entitled “Taize: Ubi Caritas.” This event 
involved not only Juniata students but also other visiting students 
and members of the Huntingdon community. 


Student chosen out of 77 
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think that in our lifetimes we will 
see it in a practical application and 
revolutionize certain treatments 
for diseases.” 

Maul wants to become an or- 
thopedic surgeon working in a uni- 
versity hospital while teaching and 
conducting research. 

“T am really fortunate I have 
this opportunity because it is my 
last chance to do something like 
this,” said Maul. “I am really 
excited about this summer and I 
think it will be a once in a 
lifetime experience.” 

“Here at Juniata, we have a 
lot of opportunities as students in 
terms of our professional develop- 
ment,” said Maul. “T think it is real- 
ly important we take advantage of 
them and step outside of our com- 
fort zone at times because I think 
that is a really great way to grow.” 

“He will thrive in a competitive 
environment,” said Dr. Lamen- 
della. “I hope he learns as much 
as possible and reaches out to oth- 
ers through networking to figure 
out what projects other people are 
working on.” é 

“My . experience with Dr. 
Lamendella has given me a good 
foundation and has prepared me 
for the commitment this summer,” 
said Maul. 

Maul’s research fellowship is 
an added bonus from the recent 
Howard Hughes Medical Institute 
Research Grant awarded to Juniata 
in 2012 to implement genomics 
curriculum into the college. 

“Your college has to be invited 
to apply for the HHMI Research 
Grant Award and only the colleges 
that produce the most Ph.Ds. and 
MDs get invited and this is 200 
out of 500 liberal arts schools in 
the country,” said Dr. Vincent Bu- 
onaccorsi, associate professor of 
Biology. “Then your college has 


to win the HHMI Research Grant 
Award, following which has to win 
the EXROP Fellowship in order to 
apply as Andrew did for this ex- 
tremely selective process.” 
Buonaccorsi is on the Student 
Research and Fellowships Com- 
mittee at Juniata and is also one 
of the writers of the HHMI grant 
along with professor emeritus Dr. 


_Michael Boyle. tat 


“There were 77 students, chosen 
out of the whole country. I will 
be apart of HHMI’s program and 
the Harvard Program. It is kind 
of overwhelming. I want to make 
the most of it and represent Juniata 
well,” said Maul. “I want to show 
people who don’t know about 
us that the students we have here 
can compete with the best in 
the country.” 

“HHMI is committed to the 
idea that student research is the 
best way to learn biology,” said 
Buonaccorsi. “They give you real 
life experience that for biology 
students is really important in so- 
lidifying career goals and under- 
standing the processes of science 
that would be difficult to grasp in 
a regular lecture setting.” 

“Look for research and intern- 
ship opportunities early. There are 
plenty here at Juniata and nation- 
ally. It is simply about going after 
the opportunities,” said Maul. “I 
was proactive and a majority of 
students who get research oppor- 
tunities are the ones who approach 
their professors and their advisors 
asking to do research.” 

“I would encourage students that 
when they find out about fellow- 
ships not to blow them off because 
we send the students opportunities 
but we can’t force them to apply,” 
said Buonaccorsi. “There is some- 
thing for everyone out there and 
students need to take some initia- 
tive and not have an attitude that 
you can’t win, because you can.” 
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By DEvon WisER 


Juniata’s language program is 
getting some help this year from 
international professors. Four 
visiting language instructors serve 
as lecturers in the French, 
Spanish, German and Russian 
language departments with the help 
of Fulbright Scholarships. 

The Fulbright Program is run 
by the U.S. government and 
was created to increase the mutual 
understanding between  Unit- 
ed States citizens and those of 
other countries. 

“Tt’s a really remarkable pro- 
gram,” said Jenifer Cushman, dean 
of international programs. 

Cushman, who recently re- 
tumed from a trip to India on an 
administrative Fulbright Scholar- 
ship, believes that there are many 
benefits to the program. 

“The language programs would 
not be nearly as robust without 
[the visiting language instructors]. 
It wouldn’t be able to be covered 
without them, and they are a cheer- 
ful bunch,” said Cushman. 

“It’s a lot of work to do this pro- 
gram,” said Professor James Tu- 
ten, a Fulbright program advisor. 
“But the rewards are substantial 
and life changing. This is compet- 
ing at its highest level, trying to 
be the one winner of the 15,000 
that applied. It’s a once in a life- 
time opportunity and a catalyst to 
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Fulbright Scholarships bring new professors to Juniata 
Visiting Spanish, French, Russian, German instructors enhance language learning 


country,” said Dorothee Conrad, 
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Professors Elena Zakharova, Dorothee Conrad, Laura Sanchez and Mohamed Ghanem are guest teachers on 
Fulbright scholarships at Juniata. Each professor teaches the language of their respective home countries. 


additional success.” 

There are many types of Ful- 
bright Scholarships for students, 
scholars, teachers and profession- 
als, and there are different kinds 
of scholarships for each of these 
types. 

The four visiting language in- 
structors are here on the Fulbright 
Foreign Language Teaching Assis- 
tant Program, which is designed to 


improve their teaching skills, wid- 
en their knowledge of the Ameri- 
can culture and strengthen the in- 
struction of foreign languages at 
US. colleges and universities. 

The four instructors had a vari- 
ety of reasons for choosing to par- 
ticipate in the Fulbright program. 

‘J found out about Fulbright 
when I was doing my master’s 


program. I teach English in Argen- 


tina, and I wanted to come here 
to get to know the culture,” said 
Laura Sanchez, Spanish visiting 
language instructor. 

“When I was looking at an ex- 
change program in Germany, I 
found the Fulbright Program and 
was interested. I am an English 
teacher and I wanted to go now 
while I am young. I also wanted 
to teach about Germany, my own 


a visitng German 
instructor. 

“A long time ago when I was a 
sophomore and was signing up for 
classes, I saw a pamphlet adver- 
tising the Fulbright Program, so 
I took one,” said Mohamed Gha- 
nem, a visiting language instructor 
of French. “TI used to live in Japan 
where | majored in Japanese and 
minored in teaching French as a 
second language, but I was always 
interested in the English language. 
I taught some French, and I wanted 
to go back and thought I could re- 
adjust to university life, but I didn’t 
want to go alone.” 

When they applied for the Ful- 
bright Scholarship, instructors 
could choose where they wanted to 
teach in the United States, whether 
they wanted to be in a metropolitan 
area or the countryside, and if they 
wanted to be a primary or an as- 
sistant teacher. 

The visiting language instructors 
seem content with their choices to 
teach at Juniata College as well as 
the overall quality of the program.. 

“T like the Language In Motion 
program here, we get to go to other 
schools and present our countries 
and our language. It’s a thumbs-up 
to Juniata College,” said Ghanem. 

“At the big university in Paris, 
you went home after class, and 


language 
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High powered ESI-MS utilized to determine the mass-to-charge ratio of compounds 
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chine to give information straight 
to a student’s computer. 

“We felt that the instrument of- 
fered the sort of advantages that 
we wanted,” said Hark. “It was 
a reasonable price and it would 
give us a capability that was lack- 
ing in some of our instrumental 
offerings.” 

Professors also supported the 
purchase of the ESI-MS because it 
would be useful for all chemists in 
the department. 

“All of us can use this instru- 
ment,” said Hark. “This is one of 
the reasons we elected to use our 
long-saved money to purchase this 
instrument as opposed to some- 
thing else because we tried to find 
something that would be useful 
for the largest number of faculty 
members for their research and 
also be useful in the classroom and 
to teach students the principles as- 


sociated.” 
The ESI-MS was purchased 


. using seven years’ worth of the 


department’s internal funds. “We 
have an endowed account that 
gives us a small amount each year 
which is not nearly enough to 
purchase any type of instrumenta- 
tion,” said Hark. “So we have to 
save that up for several years and 
we got to the point where we could 
afford this.” 

The instrument is also cost-ef- 
fective because it costs very little 
to maintain and consumes few 
materials, 

When the ESI-MS arrived on 
campus, the chemistry department 
requested that the installation tech- 
nician demonstrate proper usage of 
the instrument. 

“Before we accepted delivery 
we wanted to put it through its 
paces so the purchase was condi- 
tional upon us being happy with 
it and getting data that we could 


use,” said Hark. ““When the instal- 
lation tech was here, we specifical- 
ly said, ‘We have certain samples 
we would like you to help us run, 
and in the process teach us how to 
use the instrument and be certain 
we could get data.”” 

“The guy from the company 
went through the process of what 
we're going to be doing, how 
we're going to use it and how to set 
up all the parameters. He showed 
us how to make a sample and the 
dilutions to use,” said junior chem- 
istry POE Avery Fordham. 

The ESI-MS is already yielding 
results for some research students. 

“Two of my students have al- 
ready gotten data for their proj- 
ects,” said Hark, “including one 
student who we could not get the 
data any other way. The existing 
gas chromatograph mass spec- 
trometry system would not be able 
to analyze it at all, so we were able 
to get confirmation of its molecular 


weight through this technique.” 

“T wish I had it earlier, especial- 
ly for this project since the com- 
pounds I’m making are for mass 
spectrometric studies,” said senior 
chemistry POE Robert Parker. “It’s 
useful because it’s a different ion- 
ization method. It’s much softer, 
so it’s not going to fragment the 
compound as easily so more infor- 
mation might be gained from the 
fragments.” 

“Tt allows me to use a methanol/ 
water/formic acid solution as a sol- 
vent, something which my target 
compound is very soluble in, un- 
like our GC-MS, which requires 
only highly volatile solvents to be 
used,” said senior chemistry POE 
and researcher for Dr. Peter Baran, 
Alexander Koval. “It can also give 
a spectrum for metal complexes, 
which is very useful since J will be 
creating metal complexes soon.” 

For other students and faculty, 
using the instrument to receive re- 
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sults will be more difficult. While 
the instrument will be useful to 
all types of chemistry research, 
the parameters needed to analyze 
larger molecules have not been 
identified. 

“Tt turns out that we need to play 
with the parameters a bit,” said 
Fordham. “Tt takes two minutes to 
run at most, so it’s quick and it’s 
pretty accurate. It’s just a matter of 
dealing with the parameters.” 

“The only problem is learning 
the best way to reduce the ‘noise’ 
so the sample can be seen and 
that’s more because it’s a brand 
new instrument and we don’t 
know how to use it,” said Parker. 

Hark looks forward to introduc- 
ing the way the instrument works 
hands-on to both research students 
and students in chemistry courses. 

“Tt’s our philosophy not to have 
anything that is hands-off,” said 
Hark. “Students get to do, get to 
touch, everything.” 

To introduce all students to ESI- 
MS, use of the instrument will be 
introduced next year as part of the 
analytical chemistry curriculum. 

“T think that’s very important 
because as students go into the 
workplace, for instance, or grad 
school, having had to actually do 
the work themselves, including 
troubleshooting when it doesn’t 
work right and routine mainte- 
nance,” said Hark. “T think that’s 
very useful and it seems to serve 
our students well.” 

In the future, Hark looks forward 
to expanding the department’s col- 
lection of mass spectrometers. 

“We will actually have another 
mass spec system that we inher- 
ited from Dr. Boyle after he retired 
that we are working on modifying 
to have yet another type of mass 
spectrometry available, which is 
good for very large molecules and 
things that cannot easily be intro- 
duced in other types of mass spec- 
trometry systems.” 











6 News 
HHMI sponsors new experiences for biology, chemistry majors 
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By taking courses related to ge- 
nomics, Juniata students will stand 
out in the job market, 

“I think that employers or peo- 
ple outside of Juniata are going to 
be really interested when they see 
these types of courses on a stu- 
dent’s transcript,” said sophomore 
Jessica Scales. 

“Coming out of college with 
that type of certificate, I think will 
look great if you’re going to grad- 
school, doing research, going to 
med-school, or even just going into 
the workforce,” said Lamendella. 

“I can say that from my cur- 
rent grad-school search, I’ve no- 
ticed that the things that we’re 
doing with undergraduates here 
are things that they’re just now 
implementing for incoming gradu- 
ate students to learn, so for us to 


already have a certification pro- 
gram, we’re definitely ahead of 
the curve. Our students are going 
to be going into grad-schools with 
tools already available to them that 
the schools don’t expect them to 
have,” said senior Alex Weimer. 

“These are the kinds of skills and 
habits of thought that our national 
leaders are saying are important, 
and the MCAT is actually going 
to be changing based on these rec- 
ommendations, so we’re ahead of 
the curve with respect to the train- 
ing that the students need,” said 
Buonaccorsi. 

In addition to funding the ge- 
nomics certificate program, the 
HHMI grant is funding a lead- 
ership module. The leadership 
module includes coursework, case 
studies, residencies and practical 
experiences for students to ratio- 
nally apply their knowledge of 
genomics. 
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“There is a focus on understand- 
ing a patient in his or her societal 
context and a heavy emphasis on 
how to make ethical decisions,” 
said Buonaccorsi. 

The final section of the Genom- 
ics Leadership Initiative consists of 
research experiences for students. 

“As part of the liberal arts ide- 
ology, we have a certain outlook 
on the processes of research that 
people at large research institu- 
tions don’t necessarily have, and 
this puts us ahead of the curve,” 
said senior Amanda Epstein. 

Juniata College has recently 
purchased a new server which 
will be used to store and compute 
genomics data. 

“With this server, we'll be able 
to approach the bioinformatics 
bottleneck, so we won’t have to 
spend months or years analyzing 
our data. We’ll be able to anno- 
tate a genome in a couple weeks’ 
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time. Getting from the biological 
question to the answer will be a lot 
faster now,” said Lamendella. 

In order to properly teach stu- 
dents about genomics, faculty will 
also undergo their own series of 
summer workshops. 

“The faculty will spend two full 
weeks meeting five to six hours 
a day, sharing materials and dis- 
cussing things that we’ve read in 
common,” said Roney. “The idea 
is that if faculty understand each 
other and understand the languag- 
es of other disciplines, then they 
are much more able to involve stu- 
dents in that kind of real substan- 
tive interdisciplinary exchange.” 

Professors from other institu- 
tions are also invited to apply 
for admission to these summer 
workshops. 

‘!'m probably most excited 
about the workshops this sum- 
mer because we’re pulling people 


from all different places, so that 
opens the opportunity for collabo- 
rations outside of our school,” said 
Lamendella. “Also, we’re going to 
be training other professors, who 
are all really smart people with re- 
ally great ideas, so maybe they’ve 
seen something we haven’t seen or 
they know how to analyze this data 
set a different way. Getting every- 
body in the same place at the same 
time and having all that brainpow- 
er is going to be great.” 

“All of this stuff has developed 
within the last five years, so re- 
gardless of what we learned for our 
PhD and our postdoc and during 
all the years and years that we’ve 
been here and continued to learn, 
things are changing so quickly, 
so we just have to keep learning,” 
said Buonaccorsi. “That’s one of 
the central mantras of our biology 
department. To keep leading, you 
have to keep learning.” 





Role reversal: students become teachers in TA positions 


Variation in responsibilities ran 


By Matt Exias 


Students at Juniata have the 
ability to instruct classes as teach- 
ing assistants during the academic 
school year to enhance their own 
understanding on the material and 
to provide students with a peer 
learning experience not otherwise 
given by professors. 

While professors are ultimately 
responsible for generating syllabi 
and instructing classes, teaching 
assistants have their own distinct 
requirements cut out for them. 

“I think Juniata does. a great 
job in giving students experience 
in teaching, because they teach in 
conjunction with professors,” said 
Amy Frazier-Yoder, assistant pro- 
fessor of Spanish. “Our program 
allows students to work in cooper- 
ation with a professor, rather than 
be immediately thrown into an en- 
vironment where they must teach.” 

Teaching assistants also have 
influence over grades; their input 
varies based on the type of course 
they are involved with. Teaching 
assistants in the Spanish depart- 
ment do not instruct students on 
class information. Instead, they are 
responsible for engaging students 
in review sessions. 

“Our aids have control over 
about five percent of grades and 
are solely responsible for conduct- 
ing review sessions every Tuesday 
and Thursday,” said Frazier- Yoder. 
“I supply a guide for each review 
session, but I give my teaching 
aids the freedom to conduct each 
session how they see fit. The main 
thing that I like to see is that a fast 
pace of learning occurs.” 

“In order to prepare for each re- 
view session I meet with Spanish 
professors Amy Frazier-Yoder and 
Laura Sanchez once a week to dis- 
cuss lesson plans and student prog- 
ress,” said senior teaching assistant 
Kelsey Morgan. “Additionally, I 
review lesson plans the night be- 
fore each review session to ensure 
I can help the students.” 

Juniata offers students the flex- 
ibility to work in departments out- 
side their POEs. 

“We typically look for people 
who have been abroad, so they 
have a high proficiency in Span- 
ish, in addition to students who 


are looking to go into the educa- - 


tion field,” said Frazier-Yoder. “I 
currently have three teaching aids: 
junior Kyle Clemmer and senior 
Kelsey Morgan, who both taught 





ges from assisting with grades to le 
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Senior Shauna Landrey, a CWS lab leader and senior Kelsey Morgan, a Spanish teaching assistant, instruct 
students on various topics. Teaching assistants report to professors to determine grades and class involvement. 


for me last semester, and senior 
Nathan Wilson.” 

“Although my POE is in anthro- 
pology, my secondary emphasis 
is in Spanish, so I decided to be a 
Spanish teaching assistant because 
it was an outlet for maintaining the 
Spanish I learned abroad,” said 
Morgan. “I was surprised to find 
that I had forgotten a lot of gram- 
mar rules while I was away.” 

Senior Shauna Landrey is anoth- 
er example of a teaching assistant 
working outside her POE. 

“T was evaluated on an initial 
application, followed by a typical 
interview process, and although 
English is not my POE, I was se- 


lected as a CWS lab leader for fall 
of 2012,” said Landrey, “Although 
I had no say in final grades, every 
week I sat down with Judy Katz, 
the professor of my section, to re- 
view how each student was doing 
in the class and to openly discuss 
any concerns. I kept close track of 
lab attendance and journal entries 
so that Professor Katz could have 
a sense of how her students were 
doing in lab outside- of regular 
class time.” 

Although CWS and Spanish 
assistants have only a minor influ- 
ence over grades, they still engage 
their students in helpful learning 
experiences, 
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“IT really enjoyed connecting 
with the students, helping them 
transition into college life, and an- 
swering questions,” said Landrey. 

Teaching assistants are em- 
ployed in multiple classroom posi- 
tions for various courses. 

“We are pleased to use teaching 
assistants from various POEs for 
the Information Access classes,” 
said Loren Rhodes, Information 
Technology Endowed Chair. “The 
material we go over is a set of 
skills, so our teaching assistants do 
not require an IT background.” 

Teaching assistants for the Infor- 
mation Access course are respon- 
sible for instructing their classes 
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ading lectures 


and submitting grades to Rhodes. 
Grades given by the instructors are 
the final grades for the students. 

“Currently we have a staff of 
seventeen students,” said Rhodes. 
“The staff oversees 33 sections of 
Information Access and has com- 
plete control over grades through a 
set of rubrics, Major responsibili- 
ties of IA Teaching Assistants in- 
clude managing Moodle and help- 
ing students with their individual 
projects.” 

Not only do teaching assistants 
benefit from their work, but stu- 
dents appreciate the input received 
from their peers. 

“T particularly enjoyed the CWS 
labs because they gave me an op- 
portunity to work with a TA who 
has actually taken the course,” said 
freshman Ryan Shelton. “It was a 
great way to expand my knowl- 
edge of the English language 
and to be surrounded by people 
who were adapting to a similar 
environment.” 

“The review sessions are ex- 
tremely beneficial for me because 
I get to learn from my peers,” said 
Katherine Landis. “Our teaching 
aids are extremely knowledgeable 
and have definitely helped my de- 
velopment in Spanish throughout 
the course of this semester.” 

By working closely with profes- 
sors and students alike, teaching 
assistants are able to polish their 
own skills while helping their 
peers to do the same. 
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PHOTO COURTESY OF CORBY HESS 


Seniors Corby Hess and Michel’Le ‘Boot’ Bennett dressed in costume for the spring 2012 drag show. This year, 
AWoL is kicking off Pride Week with a drag show on Friday, April 12, 2043 at 10:00 p.m. in Baker Refectory. 
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and gender-pay disparity are much 
more valid issues to discuss than 
the social-construction of a biolog- 
ical sex,” said Hatem. “My biggest 
issue with the whole spectrum of 
genders is that the only criteria for 
it is self-identification.” 

With active participation from 
between 200 and 300 students in 
last year’s Pride Week festivities, 
the efforts were successful in rais- 
ing a total of $300 for Relay For 
Life. Hess stated that this year’s 


earings are likely going to be split 
evenly between Relay for Life and 
a local charity. 

Despite the fundraising aspect 
of these efforts, Hess contended 
that the monetary element is not 
the main purpose of Pride Week. 

“Tt is more about everyone com- 
ing out, having a good time and en- 
joying themselves. I hope‘we can 
beat last year’s tumout, I would 
love to get more people there,” 
said Hess. 

Adair expressed that her main 


hopes are for a smooth flowing 
event with increased student par- 
ticipation at this year’s Pride Week. 
events. 

“T didn’t stop laughing last year, 
it was great,” said Adair. 

The festivities will be taking 
place between April 12 and April 
19: 

The drag show in Baker will be 
kicking off Pride Week on Friday 
at 10:00 p.m. Students are asked to 
pay $2 for entry or $1 if they arrive 
dressed in drag attire. 
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here you do everything on campus. 
We ate crazy about Juniata here, 
lots of school spirit,” said Ghanem. 

“The advantage for the visiting 
language instructors is that they get 
to teach two classes and take two 
as well. Plus, the Fulbright Pro- 
gram is prestigious and legitimate. 
Anyone will know what it is and it 
looks good on résumés,” said Kati 
Csoman, assistant dean of interna- 
tional programs. 

“We are taking classes as well 
as teaching. It’s challenging, and 
I like being challenged,” said 
Zakharova. 

Despite the welcoming atmo- 
sphere, the visiting instructors do 
have a few complaints about their 
Visits. 

“There is nothing outside of 
the college here and the foreign 
language departments are not the 
main focus, which is a downside,” 
said Zakharova. 

“The problem is that there are no 
real shops and nothing else to do 
off campus,” said Conrad. 

One of the most interesting as- 
pects of the Fulbright Scholarship 
is the opportunity it affords to ex- 
perience a new culture. Both Gha- 
nem and Sanchez found Juniata to 
be different from their home insti- 


tutions. 

“Things here are different ... 
The students sleep and text in 
class. Taking classes here is very 
cool, but-very hard. We are half 
teachers, half students,” said Gha- 
nem. 

“It’s different here. It’s smaller 
and easier, and I thought I wasn’t 
going to be able to do anything, but 
I was surprised. Here, everything 
is college-related and you get to 
meet everyone.” said Sanchez. 

When applying for Fulbright 
Scholarships, an organized Ful- 
bright campus committee inter 
views applicants. The winners’ 
information is then sent to New 
York. 50 percent of the applica- 
tions are cut off and they become 
a Fulbright finalist. The finalists’ 
applications are then sent to the 
U.S. Embassy of their destination 
country. 

Those lucky enough to receive a 
scholarship are usually grateful to 
the program and the experiences it 
provides. 

“T heard from someone that the 
Fulbright program was her great- 
est experience ever and I thought 
she was kidding,” said Sanchez. 
“T’m really happy that I came here. 
It was a great opportunity to do 
things I couldn’t have done with- 
out Fulbright.” 


Holocaust survivor reflects on WWII oppression, captivates audience 
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I think they will give students the 
motivation to open their eyes to 
what is going on around them. 
It will make out student body 
more aware,” 

Freshman Megan Barber is in 
agreement. 

“Genocide Awareness and Ac- 
tion Week sounds like it will be a 
great opportunity for students to be 
made aware of problems we often 
do not think about,” said Barber. 

Barber also identifies the impact 
GAAW will have on students. 

“All of the events and informa- 
tion regarding genocide that is of- 
fered to the students through this 
program will definitely increase 
discussions on genocide. It will al- 
low us to remember that we really 
can make a difference if we make 
ourselves aware and take action,” 
said Barber. 

Dintruff, who has participated in 
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Holocaust survivor Judith Meisel led a question and answer session after 
showing the documentary “Tak of Alt”during Genocide Awareness Week. 


GAAW in the past, would like to 
get involved again this year. 
“T’m going to see Sasha Lezhnev 
on Thursday,” said Dintruff.. 
Guest speaker Sasha Lezhney 


is coming to Juniata on April 11. 
Lezhney, executive director and 
co-founder of Grassroots Recon- 
ciliation Group and a senior policy 
consultant for the Enough Project, 


Philosophy Club Round Table 


focuses her work on the reintegra- 
tion of former child soldiers from 
Kony’s Lord’s Resistance Army 
into their communities and on 
peace and conflict issues in the 
Democratic Republic of Congo. 

“T am excited to be given the 
opportunity to listen to several 
speakers on this issue. Sasha Lezh- 
ney is taking action herself against 
problems she sees, and I think her 
lecture will provide students with 
more insight on how we can make 
a difference as well,” said Junior 
Rachel Smith. 

One of the most important goals 
of GAAW is to get students think- 
ing about instances of genocide 
both past and present. 

“T think any effort to raise 
awareness is incredibly admi- 
rable,” said Dintruff. “I know that 
professors have mentioned [the 
GAAW events] during class, and 
this has raised discussions about 
genocide.” 


“On campus, I think it is so easy 
to get wrapped up in our own com- 
munity that we often do not real- 
ize the bigger problems that are 
happening around us. It is easy to 
watch the news and read the paper, 
but being given the tools to begin 
taking action is something differ- 
ent all together,” said Relation. 

“T really like that students are 
so eager to create awareness for 
different issues on campus,” said 
Smith. “T think a lot of students are 
going to be inspired by the events 
during Genocide Awareness and 
Action Week. It is a unique op- 
portunity that we are lucky to be 
granted. Students will be more apt 
to take action against injustices if 
we are made more aware.” 

Kreischer hopes that GAAW 
will do just that. 

“T hope that this GAAW helps 
students understand and speak out 
against international and domestic 
injustices,” said Kreischer. 
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Left: On Tuesday, March 26 in Neff Lecture Hall, Professor of Philosophy Dr. Xinli Wang addresses the discussion question: “Does each individual life have value and is one equal to the 
next?” Dr. Wang wears his Green Lantern costume given to him by his students. Right: David Wilkins, instructor, is projecting his message about the value of life. 
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Tossing the Times: a step away from liberal arts values 


One of the chief values 
associated with an _ effective 
liberal arts education is the degree 
to which it conditions students to 
be more perceptive to the world 
around them. While Juniata’s 
consistent. emphasis on the 
importance of global engagement 
certainly echoes this sentiment, 
one major way in which the 
College has taken a step away 
from its goal to produce a more 
cultured student body was the 
discontinuation of the New York 
Times readership program. 

Having convenient access 
to a reputable newspaper is 
undeniably an invaluable asset 
to students across the nation. 


While it is clear that not everyone 
would take full advantage of this 
resource, a strong argument can 
be made that the individuals 
who would utilize such a 
readership program are worth the 
investment. - 

While $12,700 fora year'worth 
of newspapers is certainly not 
pocket change, weighing that 
price tag against the cost of a 
single student’s tuition, close 
to three times this amount per 
year, makes this figure seem 
significantly less unreasonable. 

When interviewed for a 
previous Juniatian article, Dean 
of Students Kris Clarkson 
contended that the cancellation 
of this program was due to a 
“budget deficit.” This claim begs 
an interesting question: If Juniata 
does not have $12,700 to put into 


an academically versatile and 
worldly tool that can be utilized 
across the board, how on earth 
are the funds readily available to 
finance the undoubtedly towering 
cost of erecting a new luxury 
dorm? 

In assessing the astronomical 
difference between the estimated 
$125,000,000 price tag associated 
with the Campus Master Plan 
and the comparatively dwarfish 
$12,700 fee associated with 
having a year-round New York 
Times readership program on 
campus, it is tough to believe that 
the program was cut because of a 
“budget deficit.” 

This compares to the United 
States government arguing that 
it can’t afford to enhance its 
public education system while 
simultaneously allocating more 


than $600 billion per year to its 
military budget. 

One of the justifications for 
cutting the program mentioned 
in the aforementioned article 
implied that not enough students 
were reading the newspapers 
provided. Such an issue could 
reasonably imply either money 
being wasted on . unused 
newspapers or an overt lack of 
student engagement. 

Why is a liberal arts college’s 
solution to students not being 
sufficiently motivated enough to 
want to read about what is going 
on in the world around them to 
abandon ship? 

If more classes were to require 
reading world news articles 
outside of class, there is no doubt 
that Juniata College could build a 
more cultured student body. More 


Alternative methods to the election process 





Since the foundation of this 
nation, part of the election process 
outlined in the constitution is the 
Electoral College and its electors. 
At this point in our lives we all 
pretty much know how it works. 
On Election Day, the votes for 
president are cast and then tallied 
within each state, and whichever 
candidate has the largest percent 
of the popular votes wins all the 
electoral votes that state has. 

While this type of election 
may be functional and clearly 
has been for our country, that 
doesn’t mean there is not a better 
way of holding elections to more 
accurately represent the voices 
of all of the voters. There are 
a few alternative suggestions 
for how to select the president 
that certainly merit further 
examination. Three of these 
methods are the proportional 
plan, the district plan, and the 
direct election plan. 

The proportional plan is. that, 
instead of having a winner take all 
system when it comes to allotting 
a state’s electoral votes, the 
votes be divided proportionally 


on the number of precincts that 
each candidate won in the state. 
This plan is intended to more 
accurately represent the views 
of more voters, instead of simply 
ignoring the votes of those 
who voted for the less popular 
candidate as the electoral system 
does now. 

A very similar plan is the 
district plan. This plan also tries 
to limit the winner take all effect 
of the current system. The district 
plan is similar to the proportional 
plan, except for that fact that the 
winner of each state receives 
two electoral votes, and then the 
rest are divided proportionally. 
Two. states, Main and Nebraska, 
are actually currently using 
this method of election quite 
successfully. 

The last plan of direct election is 
the most radically different from 
the system that is currently in 
place. This plan would eliminate 
the Electoral College, and would 
determine the winner of the 
election by counting all the votes 
nationwide. To win, a candidate 
would have to have more than 
a predetermined percentage of 
the vote, most likely either 40 
or 50 percent. If no candidate 
got more than the predetermined 
percentage of votes needed to 


“win, the top two candidates in the 


race would once again need to be 
voted on to determine a winner. 
All of these different plans 


between the candidates based” have their own advantages that 


should be considered when trying 
to determine if any of these plans 
could be a good substitute for our 
current election method, as well 
as- some common advantages 
that they share. One benefit that 
all three of these plans offer is 
that they make it easier for third 
party candidates to be serious 
players in a national election, 
which would be a very helpful 
step in moving the government 
away from just being a two party 
system. The other advantage 
shared by all of these plans is 
that it better represents the actual 
voting intentions of all voters 
in the state, instead of simply 
discounting anyone who didn’t 
vote for the candidate who ended 
up winning the state. 

An advantage presented by 
both the proportional ‘and the 
district plans have the effect of 
making it harder for there to be 
such overwhelming victories 
as we have seen in some past 
eléctions. An example of this 
is that the election between 
Richard Nixon, who received 
301 electoral votes, and Hubert 
Humphrey, who received 191 
electoral votes, would have ended 
with Nixon winning by only six 
electoral votes if the proportional 
plan were used. This would help 
prevent presidents from being 
able to make the claim that the 
public broadly supports their 
plans of action, as many are 
want to do when elected by a 





Cartoon by Jacquelyn Barnett 








wide margin of electoral votes. 
The district plan does this as 
well, but also gives some extra 
consideration to the winner, by 
giving them two electoral votes 
for carrying the state. 

The direct election plan 
provides the 


electing anon-plurality president. 
This happened fairly recently in 
the election between H. W. Bush 
and Gore in 2000. Gore won 
the popular vote by over half 
a million votes, but Bush still 
won the election because he got 
five more electoral votes than 
Gore did. 

It seems to me that really any 
one of these three plans would 


provide better elections that are |), 


more representative of the actual 
intentions of all the voters than 
the system in place now. The only 
real disadvantage, as far as I am 
concermed, is one that all three 
plans share, in that changing 
the system to one of these plans 
would be extremely difficult. 
A change of the presidential 
election system would require 
a constitutional amendment, 


-meaning it would have to be 


passed by the house and the 
senate, and then ratified by two 
thirds of the states. This would be 
a long and involved process, but 
it seem worth it to show voters 
that their voices are being heard 
and really do matter in national 
elections. 








advantage of 
eliminating the possibility of 


often than not, current issues 
become topics of discussion in 
the bulk of Juniata’s classrooms 
regardless of the course subjects. 

It is undeniably a tough task 
to get students to take the time 
to pick up any newspaper, as 
one can very easily surmise by 
taking a look at a given Juniatian 
rack. However, value is not 
always derived from the higher 
number of issues circulated. 
Those who do take the time to 
read the paper, digest it and give 
us feedback are valuable enough 
to keep us motivated to continue 
production. In the same way, 
Juniata could strive to motivate 
its student body to become more 
actively engaged in current world 
issues rather than giving by and 
eliminating its most convenient 
outlet for news. 
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Baha’i balances science and religion 





Since the age of Enlightenment, 
there has been a perceived tension 
between science and religion. The 
tension stands thus: if you truly be- 
lieve in God, you cannot take stock 
in science. Conversely, if you truly 
believe in science, religion has no 
place in your intellectual consider- 
ations. 

Entering my interview with Dr. 
Debra Kirchhof-Glazier, I won- 
dered how she reconciles her faith, 
Baha’i, with science. I considered 
that she might be a religious mod- 
erate, or have found some unique 
interpretations, or less gently, 
loopholes, of scripture. In my un- 
comfortable experience as both 
a Christian and a student, science 
and religion have never been fully 
reconcilable. Dr. Kirchhof-Glazier 
puts this fallacy to rest by proving 
her strong devotion to Baha’i and 
science alike. 

“I wanted to be a nun,” Kirche 
hof-Glazier, or KG for short, said 
of the role religion played in her 
childhood. As a child, she was ex- 
posed to various religions, among 
them Catholicism, Judaism, and 
Protestantism. Though she en- 
joyed practicing the rosary with 
her grandmother, she was exposed 
early-on to possible conflicts with- 


in religious institutions. 

“My parents were very ‘spiritu- 
al’ people,” said KG. “But my dad 
didn’t go to church that often be- 
cause he didn’t like the hypocrisy 
of some of the people who were 
churchgoers and were unscrupu- 
lous.” 

When most 16 year olds get 
their licenses, they go cruising to 
the movies and other hangouts 
around town. But in response to 
her interest in religion, 16-year-old 
KG took a road trip every Sunday 
to go “church shopping.” 

“I was always of a Christian 


Dating outside of your race 





Picture this: over the Easter 
holiday, you decide to travel to 
your home with your partner. 
You are both ecstatic for the long 
weekend and plan to have home 
cooked meals, spend time with 
the family and have quality time 
together. Arriving at the destina- 
tion, both of you are anxious, but 
remain hopeful that this weekend 
goes well. 

Embracing your partner’s hand, 
you walk to the front door; happy 
to have another chance to see your 
family and introduce them to your 
amazing other half. However, the 
awkward moment arrives when 
your parents’ reaction is less than 
stellar after realizing that your 
significant other is a minority. So 
much for the perfect weekend. 

The previous story seems out 
of place for our current society. I 
would like to believe that those 
scenarios do not happen. However, 
dating outside of your own race 
still is a rarity. Interracial dating is 
not as common in 2013, contrary 
to my popular belief. 

Attending Juniata, I did not per- 
ceive interracial dating to be an is- 
sue. Personally, I was attracted to 


whomever I thought kept my inter-- 


est and I felt comfortable around. I 
am keeping an optimistic outlook 
if I do happen to meet someone 
who is not black. On the other 
hand, I wonder if interracial dating 
is a topic worth discussing. 

Is interracial dating still a taboo 
subject? Has our society grown to 
look beyond race when it comes to 


dating? The time of Jim Crow has 
passed. 

Even in popular culture famous 
interracial couples such as Robin 
Thicke and Paula Patton, Iman 
and David Bowie, Seal and Heidi 
Klum and Lamar Odom and Khloe 
Kardashian can be seen. There are 
movies, television shows, books, 
and other materials about interra- 
cial dating. 

Dating outside of your race 
no longer as demonized as seen 
in the media today. Yet, I am 
pleasantly surprised to see at Ju- 
niata an interracial couple walking 
around the campus. Most students 
here claim that they are open 
minded to new unique experienc- 
es, So is an interracial relationship 
too far out of someone’s comfort 
zone? 

After having an interview with 
Daniel Welliver, associate profes- 
sor of sociology, my knowledge 
about interracial _ relationships 
enhanced. I felt that I was able to 
understand in more depth on the 
progression of interracial dating. 

“The number of interracial 
partnerships and marriages are 
increasing, but it’s a very incre- 
mental increase and: so).it’s still 
relatively rare,” explains Welliver. 

Throughout’ the conversation, 
the topic of race becomes a big- 
ger concern for interracial couples. 
Welliver uses European Ameri- 
cans and African Americans.as an 
example for this subject. 

“White people talk about race 
very little. African Americans 
will often say all the time,” says 
Welliver on the topic of race in the 
daily lives of these different racial 
groups. “Race now is important in 
the context of-an interracial rela- 
tionship.” : 


> see LOVE page 10 
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background but I also understood 
that had I been born in India, I 
would probably be a Hindu,” she 
said. “The main thing was that I 
knew that whatever God was is 
an amazing thing. But I also un- 
derstood that religion is a kind of 


really feeble attempt to connect | 


to something that’s so beyond our 
pea-brains... but it’s something 
that’s really important to do.” 

I admired KG’s openness and 
religious relativism, but I doubted 
the real success she had in finding 


> see LANGUAGE page 10 
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I spent last Thursday evening 
being the typical international 
student that I am. That, of course, 
meant that I was going to go to as 
many events as possible to meet 
new people. Feeling adventurous, I 
decided to attend a cultural presen- 
tation on Pakistan before heading 
to East Houses for a small get-to- 


gether. To my great surprise, it just. 


so happened that upon introducing 
myself as an international student 
from Dubai, I received the exact 
same reaction from three different 
people: “But you speak English 
so well!” 

The surprised tone says it all. 
Now that I look back, I can recog- 
nize the perception that foreign stu- 
dents are inferior to native students 
in language fluency. I now realize 
how it is applied in the much more 
serious context of education. 

I started to think about and fur- 
ther explore the issue of language 
barriers due to a Ted Talks video 
called “Don’t Insist on English,” 
by Patricia Ryan. She addresses 
some of the issues faced by stu- 
dents wishing to study in the 
English-speaking countries, spe- 
cifically the United States and the 
UK. As an international student 
myself, I am very familiar with 


English exams unfair? 


the Test of Language as a Foreign 
Language, TOEFL, and the Inter- 
national English Language Testing 
System, IELTS. 

As you might have already 
guessed, SATs, GPA, the applica- 
tion essay and extracurricular ac- 
tivities are not enough to convince 
the majority of higher education 
institutes in the US and the UK 
that international students may 
be as eligible for admission like 
all other native students. These 
schools require a minimum score 
on either one of aforementioned 
language tests or one of the insti- 
tute’s own, depending on whether 
a student is either denied admis- 
sion altogether or must complete 
a language course during the sum- 
mer or alongside courses during 
the academic year. Taking extra 
language courses might not be an 
awfully downgrading experience. 
In fact, it can be highly beneficial 
and convenient. However, it is the 
former option that literally changes 
lives, and not for the better either. 

We’ve all experienced the hustle 
and bustle of the last years of high 
school. It starts with sophomore 
year: you start hearing the words 
“college,” “SATs” and “applica- 
tion” at least once a day on a regu- 
lar basis, including the weekends. 
You have been given the chance to 
make a decision. You are respon- 
sible for taking your first step to- 
wards a place that will play a very 
significant role in your future. 


> see KG page 10 


Junior creates and sells jewelry 
Bridgett Canning starts business COpI Beads” 


By DANIELLE CUTAIA 


“Cool Beads” is a small busi- 
ness run by junior Bridget Can- 
ning. Canning is an environmental 
science POE who makes her own 
jewelry and sells her pieces online 
through the business’ Facebook 
page. 

“T’ve done necklaces, earrings, 
bracelets, that’s my usual stuff. I 
dabbled a bit in decorated vases, 
but that didn’t really work so well,” 
said Canning. 

As well-as selling her pieces 
online, Canning also sells at craft 
shows. “I sell at some markets 
back home, sometimes I’m invited 
to the farmers market ... some- 
times I sell jewelry at craft shows.” 

Canning began the business and 
operates it completely by herself, 
unlike some other students who 
start businesses through the Sill 
Business Incubator. “I have looked 
into the Sill Business Incubator, 
but so far it’s just been focusing on 
my major and not really expand- 
ing the jewelry thing maongh Sill,” 
said Canning. 

The financial side of Cool Beads 
is pretty straightforward. “What- 
ever money I make I use to buy 
more supplies or pay off supplies 
Ive already bought. It’s more 
of a hobby that just pays for itself,” 
said Canning. “I don’t really make 
enough to have to worry about get- 
ting a tax number or anything. It’s 
just such a tiny scale; it’s not worth 
getting it registered.” 

Cool Beads’ Facebook page 
displays many pictures of pieces 
Canning has made that are for 
sale. “I have advertised on Face- 
book that I do make things by 
commission, but most of the time I 
have things premade that my cus- 
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“Cool Beads* sells both pre-made and customizable ewelty online. 


tomers would pick out,” said Can- 
ning. 

Canning has made several piec- 
es by commission, including a belt 
buckle for a student on campus. 
She explained the process of work- 


- ing on a commission piece, start- 


ing from when a customer contacts 
her. 

“Somebody contacts me via 
Facebook or email and they say 
what they want and who it’s for 
and when they’d need it by,” said 
Canning. “And then we email back 
and forth, discussing design ideas.” 

Canning puts a lot of emphasis 
on putting out quality work, espe- 


cially if the piece is for commis- 
sion. “Sometimes I send pictures 
of preliminary designs and keep 
checking in with my customers 
for their approval, just because it 
is a more personal process than 
just seeing something at a sale and 
buying it, it’s working with a cUus- 
tomer. ” 

Although she has Sena it into 
a business, jewelry making is pri- 
marily a hobby for Canning. “I 
mostly just make it as a hobby 
and sell it on the side. I don’t ex- 
actly make much money from 


> see BEADS page 10 
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Kirchhof-Glazier unexpectedly : anes faith, leads JC health professions 


> from KG page 9 


a religion which accommodates 
those views, 

Tt was not through KG’s church 
shopping that she came to the 
Baha’i faith, but through music 
and community involvement her 
first year in Huntingdon, 

“I used to play my guitar for 
community functions, and the 
Baha’is asked me to play,” she 
said. “I asked them what they be- 
lieved in. And they said, ‘We be- 
lieve all religions are one,’ The 
antennas went up.” 

Soon after this point in the in- 


terview, KG does not need me to- 


prompt her with any more ques- 
tions. She enumerates principle 
after principle that draws her to her 
faith, and I can tell that her devo- 
tion is real. But it would be a mis- 
take to say that this love of Baha’i 
distracts her from science. 

“There is a unity of science and 
religion,” she said. “Truth is truth, 
and [science and religion] are just 
different ways of looking at truth.” 

Baha’i has also helped to shape 
the way that KG looks at work. 

“Work in the spirit of service is 
worship,” she said. “So if I’m in 
a rotten mood, I start thinking of 





work done in the spirit of service. 
I change my attitude.” 

The element of Baha’i that re- 
ally makes KG the ideal person to 
run a health professions program at 
Juniata, though, is its emphasis on 
trustworthiness. 

“This life is a crucible for learn- 
ing, and we are here to learn at- 
tributes. The most important attri- 
bute around which everything else 
revolves is trustworthiness,” she 
said. “I try to do everything that I 
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do as trustworthily as possible.” 
Having navigated the health 
care system with her disabled son, 
Darren, KG has been exposed to a 
fair amount of untrustworthiness. 
One level of this untrustworthiness 
KG notes is that our health care 
system does not focus on food as 
medicine, a method that she firmly 
believes in both as a scientist and 
as a woman of the Baha’i faith. 
“You are supposed to consult 
competent physicians, and you are 
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supposed to pray because science 
and religion are in harmony,” she 
said. “But you are not supposed to 
take medication longer than you 
need it, and you’re supposed to try 
to balance it out with food.” 

One of the primary teachings of 
the Baha’i faith is that of progres- 
sive revelation, which KG uses to 
explain why science and health 
care have not reached their full po- 
tential or exhausted all possible re- 
sources, such as food as medicine. 


“It’s almost like a transducer in 
physiology. God’s divine energy 
will be sent to a messenger, who 
will explain whatever God wants 
us to know at that particular time 
in history,” she explained. “Every 
one of them, Moses, Buddha, Mo- 
hammed, Jesus, is part of a gradu- 
ally unfolding progressive revela- 
tion to make us understand.” 

“Tn some respects it’s under- 
standable for where we are today,” 
she said of alternative medicine’s 
rejection by the mainstream sci- 
entific community. “We just don’t 
understand it yet, so we don’t ac- 
cept it.” 

KG spends the greater part of 
twenty minutes telling me the 
“cool” and “totally awesome” 
things about the Baha’i faith. Yet 
every word she says is valuable to 
contradicting that core fallacy that 
you cannot be serious about reli- 
gion and science at the same time. 
Most of all, her enthusiasm is not 
to be mistaken for attempts at per- 
suasion. 

“Every day you make the faith a 
part of your life without proselytiz- 
ing,” she said. “You turn towards 
that source of inspiration every day 
and try to get your life in line with 
it.” 


International students’ education undermined by language fluency 


> from LANGUAGE page 9 


Senior year comes along and the 
fear and excitement escalates to the 
peak as decision letters start filling 
the mailbox. You have already pre- 
pared yourself for a couple of re- 
jections, written in a passive tone 
to avoid confusion and emotion. 
If English is your mother tongue, 
then this scenario pretty much 
sums up your worries. If you are 
an international student, however, 
I wish you the best of luck on that 


English language test. 

It is at this point that I wonder 
if the term “language barrier” isn’t 
really as much of a barrier between 
two languages, as it is between two 
much bigger concepts. To further 
clarify my point, I will introduce 
you to Jungmin Shin. Aside from 
having all the qualities of a respect- 
able friend, she was what we used 
to call “the brain,” because she, not 
even once, got less than a hundred 
percent on any tests in Calculus 
and Organic Chemistry, which 


were allegedly the two most diffi- 
cult courses in the curriculum. 
Application season passed, and 
we were more excited to hear the 
news of her acceptances than our 
own. One day in April, we noticed 
that she was unusually quiet in 
class. After many concerned ques- 
tions, she finally told us that she 
had not been accepted to any of 
the top universities to which she 
had applied. Already disappointed, 
we were appalled to find out that 
the admissions dean of one of the 


universities was kind enough to in- 
directly tell her the reason for her 
rejection by suggesting to her to 
take the TOEFL test again. 

Being Korean with English as 
her second language, Jungmin’s 
TOEFL score was below the mini- 
mum that was needed to ensure her 
the future she deserved. Her gram- 
mar may not have been perfect, but 
her genius surely made up for it. It 
is situations like these that make 
one question the criterion based on 
which abilities are assessed. 


Being successful in academic 
areas such as mathematics and 
chemistry, which deal mostly with 
symbols and logic, do not neces- 
sarily require a perfectly proficient 
English speaker. 

Denying one the chance to a 
worthwhile future because of 
something like language, which 
can be fixed with a few extra cours- 
es, is the reason why we might be 
loosing individuals whose great 
minds speak brilliance, but just in a 
different tongue. 


Crossing the racial line: individuals must find their comfort zones 


> from LOVE page 9 


He continues to explain how the 
experiences with minorities can 
impact the relationship. “So now 
we are going to bring an African 
American person who talks about 
race, jokes about race, gets frus- 
trated about issues around race and 
has it in their idea set all the time 
with someone that never ‘has re- 
ally thought deeply about it,” said 
Welliver. ; 

Welliver mentions that. minori- 
ties can deal with racial topics 


better and feel more comfortable 
talking about racial discussions on 
race. : 

“The African American is more 
equipped ... whereas the white 
person, because there in a domi- 
nate group and they haven’t really 
felt the need to figure it out or may- 
be they felt that it was taboo to talk 
about, they are not as equipped to 
talk about it,” said Welliver. 

My previous topic on attrac- 
tions in our last issue led me to 
ask a question on preferences and 
whether or not that plays a big role 


in choosing who to date or not. I 
have heard from some friends 
of mine that they prefer to not 
date outside of their race. To this, 
Welliver offers me his opinion and 
sociological standpoint. 

“Are we kind of almost trained 
to have a certain idea of what is at- 
tractive and what is not? Are dif- 
ferent groups given different feel- 
ings that develop overtime because 
of the social forces around them 
that makes someone attractive and 
someone less attractive,” inquired 
Welliver. 





Students’ accessories sold on Facebook 
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it, just because right now I’m 
busy with college,” said Canning. 
“I’m working on my wildlife certi- 
fication, so it’s almost a secondary 
emphasis.” 

Since most of her work is sell- 
ing premade pieces rather than 
individualized commission pieces, 
she spends her time at home over 
breaks making jewelry to sell. “I 
mainly just make whatever I can 
whenever I feel like it. I don’t 
have my bead stuff at school, but 
whenever I go home I just churn 
out a bunch of things. I usually 
save them to make them ready for 
a sale should anything come up. 
It’s actually really spontaneous 
and I really don’t know when the 
next time I’m going to sell is,” 
Canning said. 

Canning has been making jew- 


elry since she was in elementary 
school. 

“It?s a funny story, I actu- 
ally started out when I was quite 
little, and my mom bought me 
this little plastic bead kit. It was 
just to keep me entertained, but 
I really liked it,” said Canning. 
“Then when I was maybe in third 
or fourth grade, I got my start on 
the jewelry making with mostly 
plastic, just kind of cheaper, less 
valuable beads, just because it was 
a hobby and I never sold anything 

.. that’s really how I got started 
but I kind of moved up when peo- 
ple started asking me for pieces.” 

Now she makes pieces using 
glass and metal beads, among 
other materials. “It’s kind of as- 
sembled components, mostly just 
individual beads on the strand 
or a lot of wirework. Not so 


much jewelry in the sense of, say 
a jeweler’s trade where you inlay 
gems and whatnot,” said Canning. 

Currently, Canning sells neck- 
lace and earring sets for around 
twenty five to thirty five dollars, 
depending on the materials used. 
Besides the business’ Facebook 
page, she can be contacted at her 
professional e-mail, b.coolbeads@ 
gmail.com. 

As for the future of Cool Beads, 
Canning said “I’m kind of down- 
scaling right now, just because. 
it’s harder to manage and I have 
just a bunch of surplus stuff. I 
mean, J usually just make a bunch 
of things but then it just piles up 
and it’s hard to find a place or time 


to sell it. Once I’m out of school I & 


hope to make it kind of maybe a 
job on the side, maybe sell to local 
businesses wherever I am.” 


The interview with Professor 
Welliver made me look at how I 
viewed my relationships. Am I 
attracted to people because I was 
trained to be? 

I assume that I like who I like 
because I am my own person. 
I have no problems with dating 
outside my race, but I know that 
for other friends that might be dif- 
ficult based on their unique back- 
grounds. 

I do not want to seem critical of 
others who decide to make a con- 
scious decision to stick inside their 


own race to date. I do feel, to an 
extent, that you are going to like 
who you will like. You might not 
find that student in your English 
class attractive and race should not 
affect those perceptions. 

Yet, are we limiting ourselves by 
using “preference” as an invisibil- 
ity cloak?. 

T encourage people on their mis- 
adventure to find someone who 
might not fit the norm of who you 
date, race included. Be adventur- 
ous, try anything once, and enjoy 
the journey. 
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Digital age finally hits the silver screen in Huntingdon 
The Clifton 5 theatre fundraises to cover the $250,000 price tag of new ae 


By SPENCER VANHOOSE 


The Huntingdon Cinema Clif- 
ton 5 Theatre has to switch from 
traditional 35min film to digital 
projectors in order to stay in busi- 
ness. This change is costing the 
theater over $250,000 and is prov- 
ing to be a difficult task in raising 
the money. 

Though 800 small theatres like 
The Clifton 5 have shut down 
across the country due to this 
switch-over, Dave Peoples, the 
owner of the theatre for over 30 
years, is not going to let it close his 
business. 

“This is rolling, [the switch- 
over,] but something could always 
happen,” he said. 

The theater should have the new 
digital projectors by the middle of 
May, before all the summer mov- 
ies come out. Peoples is conduct- 
ing a fundraiser to hopefully cover 
the remaining costs of the projec- 
tors, 

“We were about $15,000 short, 
that’s why we are doing the nam- 
ing rights for the auditoriums and 
the tags on the seats. When we 
couldn’t get these two projectors, 
it takes us up to about $30,000 
short,” said Peoples. The theatre 
was counting on two less expen- 
sive projectors for the smaller au- 
ditoriums, but they were not avail- 
able for purchase yet. 

Anyone can buy the rights to 
name one of the three remaining 
auditoriums for the cost of $4,000. 

“We already have two of them 
claimed. The number two audi- 
torium, which right now is the 
biggest, is being named in honor 
of James Kalos Sr. - He was the 
manager here for 23 1/2 years,” 
said Peoples. “My mother and I 
are buying the naming rights to 





‘Homeg< own 
Harmonic 









byAlison McCauley 







In the age of iTunes and Pando- 
ra, why would anyone still bother 
with the frustrating turning of the 
dial to find something to listen to 
on the radio? The idea might seem 
crazy, especially when you can 
find instant gratification in listen- 
ing to your own music library and 
personal playlists, never having to 
deal with annoying commercials 
and weird banter. Sounds ideal 
right? Well keep reading, because 
I have a whole list of reasons as 
to why you should listen to radio, 
and more importantly, Juniata Col- 
lege’s student-run radio station. 

92.3 WKVR FM is the name of 
the station on campus. Never hav- 
ing actually listened to it myself, I 
decided to try something new and 
sit down with one of the numer- 
ous DJs and find out what all the 
fuzz is about. I listen to the radio 
when I’m home- why not when 
I’m at college? The college station 
in my hometown has introduced 
me to a lot of great music and hi- 
larious strange ads for mattresses 
and shady day spas, so why have 
I never, after two years of going 
here, ever thought to check out our 


\ | 
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The Clifton 5 theatre on Washington St. in downtown Huntingdon is required to switch from 35mm film to digital film. It has been a struggle for the 
business to acquire the funds, but the owner is determined to keep the theatre open. The cinema has recently been fundraising to cover the costs. 


auditorium number one, in honor 
of my dad who cosigned the loan 
in order for me to open this place 

Funds have also been raised 
from community members buying 
nameplates for the theatre seats. 
So far, Peoples has raised close to 
$9,000 and will continue with the 
fundraiser until the $30,000 goal is 
reached. 

“We are starting out with au- 
ditorium number 2, which is the 
most expensive,” said Peoples. 
“The center section is $50 a seat, 


On the air: Juniata’s student-run radio 


own? This seems like a classic mis- 
take of any college student. Loving 
music but not listening to his or her 
own college radio! I know you can 
empathize with me here. So I went 
in and checked it out. 

The setup of the station is pretty 
cool if you have never physically 
been to it. It is located upstairs in 
Ellis, near Eagle’s Landing. You 
can’t miss it. It even has a giant 
glass window so you can see the 
student inside running it late at 
night. Anyway, I popped in and 
sat down with radio personality 
and DJ Candice Cain to find out 
about Juniata College’s own radio 
station. Now Candice Cain has a 
real name, but on the air you are 
not allowed to use your real name 
for protection of identity, so we are 
going to refer to her by her DJ per- 
sona instead. 

ADJ in radio terminology is the 
disc jockey that controls the boards 
and plays the music during a live 
broadcast of the show, There are 
multiple DJs at the station. Anyone 
can sign up for a slot to put on his 
or her own show, and it doesn’t 
have to be music. It can be any- 
thing from news, to sports, to a 
comedy act, to reading novels live 
on the air to just about anything 
within FCC regulations. Candice 
Cain runs the ‘90s alternative and 
grunge program every Sunday 
from 7-9pm, which happened to 
be when I caught her to do this in- 
terview. 


the side sections are $25 a seat and 
you get a little plaque that’s riveted 
onto the seat.” 

The theatre does more than pro- 
vide entertainment for people; it 
holds together the entire commu- 
nity. 

“One thing people don’t un- 
derstand is if we’re not here, this 
is going to affect the whole com- 
munity. If you’re going to Altoona 
to see a movie, you’re not eating 
in Huntingdon,” said Peoples. 
“Stores in the area, including Wal- 
Mart, will lose because there’s a 


Each student that runs the radio 
signs up for a weekly time slot that 
listeners can tune into and hear 
their favorite program every week, 
like in the good old days! Only it is 
revamped for the modern audience 
and generation so that they can not 
only hear it on the radio, but stream 
it live online as well, which is pret- 
ty cool. Candice commented that, 
“T know it was kind of recent, we 
are just now in the development 
stage so we recently within the 
past couple months have just got 
it streaming online so we are still 
trying to get people to listen and 
advertise and all that.” 

So with the station just now be- 
ing streamed online, the hope is 
that it will pull in a grander audi- 
ence. The audience currently is 
predominantly, as Candice ex- 
plained to me, “mostly the prison- 
ers from the state prison,” which to 
me is pretty cool and fascinating. 
They even go so far as to write let- 
ters to their favorite program DJs 
saying how much they love and 
appreciate their shows. 

It is great that the radio on our 
campus has such a cult following 
with the locals and the prison- 
ers, now it just needs the student 
body behind it! The station is run 
voluntarily as: Candice expressed 
to me, “it is totally volunteer, it is 
just a club.” Which is fascinating 
because it is such a big operation 
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lot more stores [in Altoona] and 
they’re going to shop up there.” 
Local Junior Leo Scalia goes 
to The Clifton 5 often and doesn’t 
know what else he would do in 
Huntingdon if it were to close. 
“Probably have to save all our 
money for gas to leave town. There 
wouldn’t be anything in town to 
do. It would make it even more 
boring to live here,” said Scalia. 
The Clifton 5 is a good place for 
bonding and mood-setting. 
“During the field hockey sea- 
son, we go to the movies as a team 





Today my book of choice is 
“Good Omens,” by Neil Gaiman 
and Terry Pratchett, and I’ve been 
wondering whether this was a 
good topic for my column- but not 
for the reason you may think. 

I’ve been staring at a blank word 
document for the past 10 minutes, 
wondering how I was going to 
compose my introduction. I have 
a formula for these columns, you 
see. I read the book, and think up 
all sorts of clever and witty things 
I can say about it, Then I organize 
those comments, add some sum- 
marizing, and write it all down. 

I can’t do this for “Good 
Omens.” It’s already made all the 
witty comments for me. 

Okay. My task right now is to 
make you want to read this book. 
If you’re a person who is already 
a fan of nerdy books, like me, 
you’ve either already read it, or 
were sold on it immediately after 
reading the words “Neil Gaiman 
and Terry Pratchett.” 

I’ve written at length about 
Gaiman in previous columns, but 
Pratchett may be new to you. Pretty 
much the only reason I haven’t re- 


“Good Omens”a great read 


bonding experience,” said fresh- 
man Katie Landis. 

“I personally like going to The 
Clifton 5 because it is so much dif- 
ferent than the new theaters that I 
am used to. I come from a large 
suburban area where we don’t 
have classy theatres like Clifton 5. 
When I have gone to see a scary 
movie, the old gothic feel really 
sets the mood much better than a 
new IMAX theater.” 

The theatre also works with 
Juniata clubs to help them raise 
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viewed any of his books is because 
he’s written like forty of them, and 
I can’t choose just one. Anyway, 
he’s the author of the satirical fan- 
tasy series “Discworld,” and his 
satire-writing skills combined with 
Gaiman’s talent for words makes 
“Good Omens” something special. 

The plot is quite in-depth and 
switches between a large cast of 
characters, as is common in a 
Pratchett book, but P’ll give you 


G6 The Antichrist is 
sent down in the form 
of a human baby to 
prepare for the last 
battle for humanity's 
survival. There’s only 
one problem: no one 

canfindhim. 99 


the basic scenario. 

5000 years of living peacefully 
on Earth has caused Aziraphale 
the angel and Crowley the demon 
to strike up a tentative friendship. 
One thing they can agree on is that 
they really don’t want the earth to 
be destroyed. Unfortunately, their 
bosses have different ideas, and the 
Antichrist is sent down in the form 
of a human baby to prepare for the 
last battle for humanity’s survival. 
There’s only one problem: no 
one can find him. It turns out that 
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Films about films show depth of art form | Witty world’s- end satire 





Several years ago, video gam- 
ing circles were engaged in the 
debate over whether or not video 
games constitute as.art. Proponents 
of the idea made the argument that 
of course they are, pointing out 
that game design involves count- 
less hours of creative input, includ- 
ing creating artwork, environment 
design, musical compositions and 
programming itself. Detractors, 
such as the U.S.’s most famous 
film critic Roger Ebert, who’s 
2010 “Chicago Sun-Times” article 
“Video games can never be art” 
laid out his position quite clearly, 
disagreed. 

The same discussion has oc- 
curred whenever a new form of 
media has emerged and has weath- 
ered the time that it takes for a sig- 
nificant body of work to emerge 
within it. Popular music, photogra- 
phy, the novel and, what I’m even- 
tually getting at, film, have all been 
subject to this debate. The novel, 
for instance, was not considered 
an art form until well into 19th 
century when Henry James’ essay 
“The Art of Fiction” did a great 
deal to validate the medium of 
Dostoyevsky, Dickens and Twain 
as more than just a pastime for the 
middle-class. 

In addition to showing that I 
paid attention in Dr.. Hochberg’s 
Major American Writers II, this 
suggests one of the central criteria 
for a form. being considered art is 
that there are people producing 
media that casts the form as art. 
It’s like a logical escalation of the 
combination of desire to escape 
reality through art and plain narcis- 
sism. Which aren’t bad things, by 
the way. Even thinking that one 
has something to contribute artis- 
tically, when the world is teeming 
with brilliant media, is a form of 
narcissism. Probably the best one, 
actually. 

Journalist W.G. Faulkner, who 
began writing a film column in the 
“London Evening News” in 1912, 
is considered the first film critic; 
now every rag has got someone 
to tell people what to watch and 
hold forth on what they feel cin- 


92.3 WKVR FM caters to a variety of musical tastes 
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to manage, but the students in the 
club are up to the challenge be- 
cause they love working and run- 


Name an auditorium for $4,000, seat for $25-$50 
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money. 

“The Clifton is actually really 
helpful for a lot of clubs on cam- 
pus,” said Junior Diane Nguyen, 
who is the current president of 
Power Up Gambia. “Generally, 
we rent out the theatre for an en- 
tire evening. Everything we make 
is for profit. We don’t have to pay 
anything back except the $90 rent- 
al fee.” 

The Power Up Gambia club 
uses the money to buy solar panels 
for hospitals in the Gambia, but is 
now working on a new project to 
buy portable generators called so- 
lar suitcases. 

Senior Melinda Wilk, who has 


ema is and should be. That kind of 
stuff is easy, though; anyone with 
a writing utensil can do it and, un- 
fortunately, a lot of them probably 
shouldn’t. 

Usually of more interest is what 


filmmakers themselves have to say 


about films. Filmmakers burn with 
passion about cinema- why else 
would they dedicate their lives to it 
- and have the most comprehensive 
understanding of what it means to 
make a movie. Films about films 
run the risk of self-indulgence - as 
do movie columns, | suppose- but 
it’s a job and, moreover, a litestyle. 
[If someone has been worki.g in 
film for years and has the opportu- 
nity, there’s a good chance they’ll 
have something to say about it. 

Such is the case with the 1963 
film “8 14,” directed by Federico 
Fellini. Following a veteran direc- 
tor named Guido who is juggling 
the directorial duties of a failing 
film and multiple women, it’s leg- 
endary Italian director Fellini’s 
lush meditation on a life of film- 
making. I know most students 
won’t be keen to watch a black & 
white, Italian-language, two-hour 
plus mental epic, but the film, like 
protagonist Guido’s wife and mis- 
tresses, is beautiful. Fellini was 
known for his surreal, exuberant 
sets and they serve as an absorb- 
ing backdrop to the story of his 
mental deterioration. Check it out; 
people will think you’re smart, if 
they don’t think you’re an art snob. 
Also, as an odd side note, despite 
Fellini’s conflicted attitude toward 
his Roman Catholic upbringing, 
the Vatican declared “8 1%” one 
of the 45 best films made before 
1995; I guess the Church, too, has 
a film critic, 

For folks seeking more “intel- 
lectual development” to comple- 
ment their viewing pleasure, So- 
phie Fienne’s 2006 documentary 
“The Pervert’s Guide to Cinema” 
hits the viewer with unusual in- 
terpretations of iconic films from 
the dawn of film onward. In the 
film, Slovakian philosopher Slavoj 
Zizek hands down psychoanalytic 
interpretations, accounting for the 
“pervert’s. guide” moniker, of “The 
Wizard of Oz,” “Fight Club,” “Star 
Wars Episode III,” “Psycho,” “The 
Matrix” and many others. Zizek 
has received the somewhat coun- 
ter-intuitive title of “hippest” con- 
temporary philosopher; in 2011, 
he was reportedly romantically- 
linked to Lady Gaga, which he de- 


ning the radio station. 

Now when the students are not 
at the station the music directors 
have a playlist that is an assort- 
ment ranging from “Frank Sinatra 


been the mission chair for the past 
three years for the Dance Ensem- 
ble Club, has also fundraised for 
her club at the Clifton 5. 

“The last one we did was in Feb- 
ruary; the weekend of Valentine’s 
Day. Actually, it was one of our 
most successful. We made a little 
over $400 I believe,” said Wilk. “I 
don’t know if it was the day or the 
movies playing, but we always try 
to plan around special movies.” 

Because there is not much else 
outside of campus for entertain- 
ment, clubs rely heavily on the the- 
atre for fundraising. 

“We generally try to do it at least 
once a semester. [The club raises] 
anywhere from $200 to $300, but 
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nied and which was then, naturally, 
theorized as his detractors trying to 
discredit him as a Marxist. Fiennes 
interpolates. him into the classic 
films in a way that is entertaining 
and that lets the viewer thoroughly 
enjoy his high-minded ravings. 

For example, thanks to Fiennes’ 
artistic touch, we get to see Zizek 
bluntly inform Morpheus, “the 
choice between the blue and the red 
pill is not really a choice between 
illusion and reality. Of course, Ma- 
trix is a machine for fictions, but 
these are fictions which already 
structure our reality. If you take 
away from our reality the symbol- 
ic fictions that regulate it, you lose 
reality itself!” Or, when just water- 
ing his tulip garden, he opines, “I 
think that flowers are something 
inherently disgusting. Are people 
aware what a horrible thing these 
flowers are? Basically, it’s an open 
invitation to all the insects and bees 
‘come and screw me.’” 

Another enjoyable movie 
about moviemaking is the 2002 
film “Adaptation,” directed by 
Spike Jonze and written by Char- 
lie Kaufman. The film recounts 
the failed effort of screenwriter 
Kaufman, played by Nicolas Cage 
in an out-of-type role, to adapt a 
short story into a screenplay and 
being met with writer’s block and 
personal drama. The asocial and 
anxious misfit lead character is 
similar to Jim Carrey’s character in 
“Eternal Sunshine of the Spotless 
Mind,” but Cage embodies him 
very well and makes him likable 
and sympathetic instead of distant. 
Furthermore, Cage is hilarious in a 
dual-role as Kaufman’s twin broth- 
er, who frustrates Charlie by taking 
up screenwriting himself and find- 
ing success with his inane scripts, 
while Charlie flounders trying to 
create something special. 

Kaufman has a long history of 
screenwriting, doing TV writing 
and unaccredited re-writes be- 
fore becoming a success through 
his work on movies like “Being 
John Malkovich,” “Eternal Sun- 
shine and Synecdoche” and “New 
York.” 

In “Adaptation,” he squares 
mundane autobiographical detail 
and day-to-day anxiety up against 
big cinematic clichés, like a chase- 
scene at the end, and screenwriting 
archetypes to create a highly self- 
referential, almost mind-numbing 
movie that remains enjoyable 
throughout. 


to Justin Bieber” as Candice ex- 
plained. So it has enough variety 
that when the show is not live the 
listeners can still enjoy music that 
is new and music that they love. 


it really just depends on what mov- 
ies are out,” said Nguyen. 

“We also do our carnation sale, 
but that takes a lot more time and 
energy,” said Wilk. “We raised 
around $200, but it makes far less 
money than the theatre.” The Clif- 
ton 5 is the only business they use 
off-campus for fundraising. 

Peoples plans on adding ex- 
tra shows on the weekends that 
Juniata is not using the theatre to 
help with the cost as well. Though 
there is going to be a slight fifty- 
cent increase in ticket prices as 
well as concession prices, he does 
not have any plans to change his 
working relationship with the 
Juniata clubs. 
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he was switched at birth and has 
spent the past eleven years grow- 
ing up quite ordinarily in a small 
English village. 

Aziraphale and Crowley set out 
to find the Antichrist and stop him 
before the world ends. It’s ending 
very quickly, too. Turns out the kid 
seems more interested in saving 
the whaies than raining down fire 
and brimstone. Add a completely 


| accurate book of prophecies that 


everyone has been reading wrong, 
the four Horsemen of the Apoca- 
lypse—well, actually Horsepeo- 
ple ... more like Bikerpeople, re- 
ally—and a team of witchfinders, 
and the only way to describe the 
mess that occurs is that... chaos 
ensues. 

“Good Omens” is a book meant 
for rereading. The scope, as I men- 
tioned before, is huge. Some peo- 
ple’s view of satire is that it has to 
be constantly laugh-out-loud fun- 
ny, but Pratchett’s humor is more 
understated, contained in word- 
play, tangents and footnotes. He 
also knows when to take subjects 
seriously—there is a surprisingly 
sharp and intelligent commentary 
on religion and the Christian my- 
thology hidden underneath the 
jokes about Queen tapes. Gaiman, 
who as I mentioned before, is very 
good at horror, matches Pratch- 
ett’s tone to provide some truly 
scary moments. All of this writing 
calls for lots.and lots of rereads, 
and it was a lot of fun rereading 
this book myself and discovering 
still more jokes, puns, and impli- 
cations that I didn’t catch the first 


‘a are so many characters I 
don’t even think I could list them 
all here, and all have an impor- 
tant part to play in Aziraphale 
and Crowley’s adventures. I sup- 
pose you could call those two the 
main characters, and what enjoy- 
able characters they are. Some of 
the best and funniest parts of the 
novel are simply them interacting. 
The Antichrist, ironically named 
Adam, is quite a compelling char- 
acter as well. Like all boys his 
age, he just wants to be normal, 
but the little thing about him hav- 
ing world-ending powers that he 
doesn’t know how to control is 
causing a bit of a problem. 

So at this point I really don’t 
know what else to do except start 
quoting the book, in which case I'll 
never stop, or just tell you I can’t 
make my description do it justice 
and you should really just read it. 
Here are two of the greatest mod- 
ern speculative fiction authors of 
modem times, collaborating on a 
book about the end of the world. It 
has lots of wry British humor too, 
if you're interested in that sort of 
thing. There are also lots of char- 
acters with silly names, which 
Pratchett likes, and if you like that 
to you should check out “Disc- 
world.” And there’s going to be a 
TV series, hopefully, which could 
be fun. 

Oh right, before I forget: “Good 
Omens” has no chapters! There’s 
a serious possibility you might 
not be able to find a good stopping 
point, which in my case meant I 
ended up reading the whole thing 
in one sitting. So have fun. 
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Senior athletes plan to continue athletic careers 
Four graduates will move from playing to coaching following graduation this Spring 


By SterH PAGLIARO 


In high school, some stu- 
dents feel that they are not 
ready to give up their sport and 
decide to continue to play in col- 
lege. But after four years of col- 
lege, some have developed such a 
passion for the game that they do 
not want to leave the sports world 
after graduation. 

Many Juniata senior athletes 
do not plan on giving up their 
athletic careers and will go on to 
coach after graduation in May. 
A few of these students include 
Kelsey Fuller, Julian Valdiserri and 
Caroline Phillips. 

Fuller is a captain on the volley- 
ball team. She will be taking the 
assistant coaching position for the 
varsity volleyball team at Red Lion 
High School, where she graduated. 

Being an athlete has always 
been second nature for Fuller. “I 
have been dancing since I was 
three and I started soccer when I 
was six,” said Fuller. “When I was 
15 I started playing volleyball.” 

Ever since then, sports have had 
a large impact on her life. “Vol- 
leyball has taught me a lot about 
myself and my passions in life. It 
has taught me how to be a good 
teammate and friend. The number 
one thing I have learned is how to 
support others,” said Fuller. 

There were two main people 
who inspired Fuller to go into 





By Curis BEALL 


Most of the time, people are de- 
fined by their roles. Whether it is in 
the house, at school or at work, ev- 
eryone is given some kind of role. 
Juniata has many different people 
and different departments with 
their own roles. 

Athletics brings in a number of 
students each year to a place that 
is described as being in the middle 
of nowhere. Division III athletics 
programs do not depend on their 
sports teams to bring in high rev- 
enue, but these teams are still very 
important to the college. 

“Tt provides very important ac- 
tivities for students. Both in terms 
of physical activities as well as 
leadership opportunities and lots of 
other things that are important for 
student development,” said Juniata 
College President Tom Kepple. 

Not only do sports provide for 
activities for students to participate 
in and have them learn very valu- 
able life skills, but it also is part of 
the college experience. 

“You come to a division three 
institution as a student first, and 
athletics is a supportive activ- 
ity to your academic goals. It at- 
tracts students to the college and 
provides a balance to an institu- 
tion that I believe is very impor- 
tant,” said future college President 
Jim Troha. 

“Like all activities that students 
can do on campus, it teaches stu- 
dents things that are useful for the 
rest of their lives. I valued my ex- 
periences as a student athlete so I 
know what the importance is of 
learning as a student athlete,” said 
the Faculty Athletic Representa- 
tive Randy Rosenberger. 

Even though sports are very im- 
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Role of athletics at JC 
Kepple, Troha embrace the Eagles 
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Senior Julian Valdiserri will be moving from the playing field to the sideline next fall. Like Valdiserri, many Juniata 
seniors will continue to stay involved in sports through coaching. Valdiserri is still deciding where he will coach. 


coaching. “Larry Bock was defi- 
nitely one of my biggest infiu- 
ences,” said Fuller. “He is the 
winningest coach in all of NCAA 
volleyball and he is a huge inspira- 
tion. Also, Heather Pavlik has been 
a big influence and taught me a lot 
about coaching.” 

For Fuller, coaching will soon 


portant on campus, compared to 
other schools, Juniata lacks high 
quality facilities for its athletes. For 
instance, the tennis team has to go 
to Altoona every time they want to 
practice indoors. 

“T wouldn’t be troubled if more 
resources were available for athlet- 
ics. Juniata kind of has a fixed pie 
of resources. Given the quality of 
what the coaches do, it would be a 
nice thing if they had more to work 
with,” said Rosenberger. 

“I believe we need something 
like that. It’s more than just a 
building that screams athletics. 
We could have commencement 
in there, job fairs, and we could 
even bring the community in for 
events,” said Troha. 

The master plan for the college 
involves many different changes 
for the betterment of the college 
as a whole. In those master plans 
there are future goals to build a bet- 
ter facility for athletics and other 
students to use. 

“Tf you look at our future plans, 
we have a great indoor facility de- 
signed to be added to the campus. 
This would be when fundraising 
provides us the funds to do it. It 
probably won’t be within four 
years, but I’m sure future students 
will see a great addition to our 
campus,” said Kepple. 

For a division II athletic 
program, it is important that 
students come to school as a 
student first. The athletic depart- 
ments and academic departments 
must be able to work together 
as well. 

“There is pretty good harmony 
between academics and athlet- 
ics. I think athletics is a welcome 
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become a huge part of her life. 
“For now, it is just going to be a 
side thing. But J truly do think that 
eventually it is going to become 
my way of life. It’s going to be- 
come a full-time career for me.” 
As Fuller prepares to gradu- 
ate and move on, she knows that 
coaching is what she truly wants to 


do. “T really have a passion for the 
game. I’m not ready to give it up 
completely. I am ready to take on 
the game from a different perspec- 
tive and use the knowledge I’ve 
learned to help change other peo- 
ple’s lives. I really want to make 
sure that kids stay involved in 
sports and stay on the right path,” 


Spring weather creates packed schedule 


said Fuller. 

Valdiserri, a captain on the foot- 
ball team, is currently trying to 
get a college coaching job. How- 
ever, he has no idea where he will 
end up. 

“’'m completely open right 
now,” said Valdiserri. “I don’t care 
where I end up. To be a college 
coach, you have got to be able to 
adapt in new places. I am really 
looking forward to being able to 
travel a little bit.” 

For Valdiserri, being involved 
in sports was never much of an 
option. “My uncle coaches at 
North Allegheny and my grand- 
father coaches at Mt. Leba- 
non. I have been on the football 


field since I was _ five,” 
said Valdiserri. 

Sports have always played 
an important role in his 


life. “Sports have kept me in- 
volved and kept my time man- 
agement skills up. While playing 
a sport, you’re always busy with 
something and I love to stay busy,” 
said Valdiserri. 

Valdiserri is already getting 
a taste of coaching while help- 
ing with spring football here at 
Juniata. “To be coaching rather 
than playing is very different,” 
said Valdiserri. “For the first few 
days of spring ball here I was 
wishing that I could be out there 
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Not enough time or space for teams that require it 


By Jarrett LEVESH 


As spring comes rolling around 
and the temperature goes up more 
every day, teams at Juniata are 
ready to get outside and use the 
brand new turf and the track. 

The new turf field has 
peaked the interest of many 
teams. “It’s new and everybody 
wants to be a part of it,” said 
coach Shawaryn who is the assis- 
tant coach for men’s volleyball and 
a strength and conditioning coach 
for many teams at Juniata. 

Coach McKenzie who is the as- 
sistant athletic director for outdoor 
facilities and the head women’s 
soccer coach takes care of all 
scheduling for Knox Stadium and 
Oller Track. “When you get a sur- 
face that allows you to play in all 
different weather conditions, you 
naturally have an increase in de- 
mand,” said McKenzie. 

“The conditions are twenty 
times better than they are behind 
Ellis where we used to practice, 
its pretty beat up back there,” 
said Shawaryn. 

With spring sports now in 
full throttle and fall sports in 
their off-season workouts de- 
mand for use of the field is at a 
yearly high. With all of the teams 
needing to practice and only so 
many hours in the day there is 
bound to be some conflictions. 
“Not everyone gets exactly what 
they want,” said McKenzie. 

In order to get the scheduling 
done there is a process that must go 
on. “All the coaches meet together 
and decide what’s best for each 
other on each day,” said McKen- 
zie. “They meet until they decide 
how it is all going to work.” 

“When the coaches get to- 
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Huntingdon High athletes share athletic facilities with Juniata. The schools 
have an agreement that allows high school students to use the track. 


gether they each have an ideal 
time they want to use the field,” 
said Shawaryn. When this hap- 
pens the field gets filled up very 
quickly. “There are certain hours 
that the place is just locked and 
busy,” said Shawaryn. 

Too add to the list of teams there 
are programs outside of Juniata 
that use the facilities as well. “The 
college has an agreement with 
Huntingdon High School and the 
community center to let them use 
the facilities,” said McKenzie. 

Juniata also likes to make 
sure that the high school has the 


field to themselves. “We don’t 
want any of our groups sharing 
the field with the high school 
kids,” said McKenzie. “They get 
their time and we get ours” At 
times this is a good thing, but it can 
also pose problems for teams that 
need the field. 

“IT went down there with guys 
soccer to run a two mile and the 
head coach of the high school 
track team came over wondering 
why we were using the track dur- 
ing their time,” said Shawaryn. 


> see TRACK page 15 
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Tennis wins first conference match in three 
Momentum from undefeated fall season aI RIES BOANOENES for a successtul spring 


By AAREN SELLERS 


With both the men’s and wom- 
en’s tennis teams holding a record 
well over .500 and the women on 
the verge of making school history, 
first year Head Coach Jason Cohen 
is highly pleased with both teams. 

The men currently have a record 
of 10-4 overall and the women 
are standing at 11-4. Having nine 
wins under their belt the wom- 
en’s team holds the most wins in 
a season since 2009-2010 and 
tie for the second most wins in 
program history. 

“Tt’s going really well. Both 
teams are currently sitting over 
.500 and the girls have surpassed 
their win total from last year al- 
ready and we are only about half 
way through the season,” said Co- 
hen. “Both teams are playing well 
along with having good results. 
I’m pretty excited with how the 
season is going so far.” 

Bouncing back from last year’s 
7-2. loss to Drew, the women de- 
feated the Rangers 8-1 on Mar. 
28 to get the momentum up for 
the season. This new found confi- 
dence is definitely aiding their suc- 
cess and they are not about to back 
down now. 

“Winning our first conference 
match in three years against Drew 
was a high point in the season this 
year,” said junior Megan Phillips. 
“Also, coming out of spring break 
with a winning record is some- 
thing I haven’t experienced in my 
time here and it got me and the rest 
of the team extremely pumped to 
begin our season back here.” 

Plenty of young talent and con- 
fidence is proving to be a good mix 
for the Eagles, but there are still 


Facing new shoes to fill 


> from SENIORS page 13 


running around and catching 
balls with them. I definitely miss 
it a lot.” 

He knows that he will miss 
playing football’ at Juniata. 
“The thing I’m going to miss 
most is the sport itself and the con- 
tact of the sport, Being able to play 
for four years with the same group 
of guys was one of my best mem- 
ories and I have learned a lot,” 
said Valdiserri. 

The passion that Valdiserri has 
developed for football will be a 
lasting one in his life. 

“My love of the game has in- 
spired me to continue my athletic 
career. If I didn’t have. football, 
I don’t know what I would do 
with myself.” 

Phillips is a field hockey captain 
who also plans on returning to her 
high school to coach. “I will be 
coaching field hockey and lacrosse 
at Concord High School in Wilm- 
ington, DE,” said Phillips. 

Phillips has not always been 
planning on coaching after col- 
lege. “I started helping out with 
indoor hockey in high school 
when I was a senior. When I 
graduated, I went back to visit la- 
crosse and they just offered me the 
coaching job.” 

She also noted the posi- 
tive impact that sports have 
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Freshman Mike Lifshitz practices with the men’s tennis team. The Eagles are on a five match winning streak and cur- 
rently hold an 14-4 record. The team will travel to Moravian College on April 13 for their upcoming conference match. 


small improvements that the team 
is focusing on. 

“Playing Goucher, they were a 
tougher team and it was more of 


a stressful match so we all had to’ 


push ourselves,” freshman Tori 
Gray said. “We had to do every- 
thing that we could to win as many 
matches as we could. Overall, our 
doubles are really strong. But as 
far as playing in certain weather 


conditions we need to become 


better prepared.” 

Adding four freshmen to the 
roster, the men’s team is doing a 
great job mixing the old with the 
new. Starting off the fall season 
and into the spring, the Eagles held 
a three match winning streak. 

The men’s team still feels like 
they have a lot to work on. “Over- 
all consistency in the matches. I 
feel like every match one player is 


Phillips. “My full-time job will 
be teaching.” 

The competition of a college- 
level team is what she will miss the 
most about playing field hockey 
at Juniata. 

“I hope to still be play- 
ing in an adult league 
after graduation. It will be dif- 
ferent to not be on a competi- 
tive team. I’m really going to 
miss the level of competition,” 
said Phillips. 

Even though their careers have 
come to an end, these seniors 
will always be able to make a 
difference coaching the sports 
they love. 





playing well and maybe one player 
isn’t,” said Cohen. “It changes 
match to match and I feel that if 
we can bring more consistent per- 
formances as a team it will help us 
improve overall.” 

“The hardest thing of the year 
has been incorporating the new 
freshmen into our line up and them 
integrating into the team,” said 
senior Brice Morey. “It’s made us 
a lot stronger in that aspect and I 
would say more confident in our- 
selves. Knowing that we can ac- 
tually go into playoffs and be the 
team that we want to be.” 

For the men’s team, their im- 
pressive depth shines through their 
matches, currently having senior 
Brice Morey and freshman Bryan 
Gregory holding fourteen individ- 
ual wins each. And the women’s 
team is doing especially well in the 


Sports valuable to Juniata community 


> from TRACK page 13 


part to the campus community. I 
think most faculty, if not all, un- 
derstand about students and athlet- 
ics. I think that relationships and 
the acceptance of the role of an 
athlete at Juniata are pretty good 
and I am very happy with that,” 
said Rosenberger. 

“T believe there is a good balance 
between academics and athletics. I 
believe that is why students choose 
Juniata is because of that balance. 
You are not going to recruit really 
strong academically minded peo- 
ple without strong athletics as well 
as vice versa. That’s why division 





doubles aspect. 

“Coach has put a 
majority of our focus into dou- 
bles and we have been able to 
develop our doubles game into 
the major strength of the team. 
Which is important when dou- 
bles is played first in matches 
because it gives us confidence 
to finish the match if we come 
out of doubles with. the lead,” 
Phillips added. 

“Cara Stough started off the 
Spring season 7-0 in singles play- 
ing at number 4 and 5 and has 
been doing pretty well all sea- 
son,” explained Cohen. “For the 
guys, one of our seniors Brice 
Morey has been winning a lot 
playing mostly at number 4 and 
Justin Wisniewski has been play- 
ing pretty well at number 1.” 

Having a handful of upper class- 


three is so special. It’s because the 
students are participating for the 
right reasons,” said Troha. 

Students may sometimes be on 
the bubble academically when 
looking at this school, whether 
it be for one reason or another. 
Sometimes that student gets in and 
sometimes they do not. The value 
of the student does not go up just 
because they play a sport. The col- 
lege will not: bend the rules just 
because a student plays sports. It is 
more about each asset that a future 
student has. 

“Tt is a variable like what high 
school you attended, or a variable 
like what courses you have taken 


Need shirts made for your class, club or 
the annual pig roast? Let us help you! 





years 


men on the men’s roster is proving 
to be beneficial for the team feel. 

Leadership and experi- 
ence are both playing a key 
role this season, and the team has 
some individuals in particular that 
are stepping up to the challenge. 
“Definitely Elliott Perow. He’s a 
really good leader and captain for 
us,” Morey commented. “The two 
incoming freshman also, because 
they are freshman coming into this 
and they’re doing a great job.” 

The women’s team has no 
seniors and only one junior, 
Phillips. She helps guide the 
team and all of the players join in 
to create a tight nit vibe. 

“There is really no one on the 
team that doesn’t play at all. So, 
everyone tries their hardest when 
they play,” Gray added. “I know 
our captain Megan Phillips is 
always the one to get our team 
pumped up, and Heather Waring 
as well. We try to get as rowdy as 
possible and keep the team aspect 
going and strong.” 

Cohen and both teams all 
have the same goal in mind for 
this season’s end. “Our goals 


are the same goals that we had 


to start the season. That is to 
make the playoffs with both 
teams. Both teams are in the 
right position. We’re 1-1 in the 
conference so we have a lot of 
our conference schedule left to 
go,” said Cohen. ““We’ll see what 
happens but both teams 
are capable of making 
the playoffs and believe that 
they can.” 

The Eagles will look to use 
their momentum heading into 
conference playoffs. 





as a high school student. I don’t 
think just because you are an ath- 
lete will get you in or play a nega- 
tive. It is just one variable that we 
would consider for admission,” 
said Troha. 

“Tt’s always a case by case basis, 
There are always things, includ- 
ing athletics but there are other 
things like music that would help 
a student right on the bubble. The 
students must present the case for 
themselves. Then it might help 
them but that is not the only thing 
that we look at,” said Kepple. 

When applying to Juniata, a pro- 
spective students’ acceptance has 
nothing to do with athletics. 
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had on her life. “Sports have taught 
me self-control, time management 
skills and discipline,” said Phillips. 

While Phillips looks forward 
to coaching, she will not be mak- 
ing a career out of it. “It’s going to 
be more of a hobby for me,” said 
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Big changes anticipated for the men’s volleyball game 


JCMVB focuses o 


By Dimirri Ross 





As of next year, there are going 
to be some major rule changes to 
the men’s volleyball game. This 
could have some major effects on 
the JC men’s team. 

The rule changes include no 
hand passing on serves, the libero 
will be allowed to serve, and the 
net call has been eliminated. The 
Division II Men’s Volleyball 
Committee made these adjust- 
ments in order to, align with the 
playing rules used in NCAA Na- 
tional Collegiate competition go- 
ing forward. Despite the changes 
Head Coach Kevin Moore, does 
not believe the changes will have 
a huge effect on the team. 

“The changes will absolutely 
take some getting used to for our 
players, there’s no doubt about 
that. I think our guys can handle 
the transition though,” said Moore. 

The players are confident in their 
ability to adjust as well, but do not 
think it will be an easy task. The 
unanimous feeling seems to be that 
it will be awkward to play by these 
new rules initially, but with time 
they will get used to them. 

“We’ve been playing by one set 
of rules for such a long time so of 
course it will be different. You can’t 
just erase years worth of teaching 
in a day. It will take time, but in the 
end I think we will be fine,” said 
junior libero Ben Krouse. 

“As a middle blocker the net 
rules will absolutely affect the 
game for me. It’s not an impos- 
sible transition by any stretch, but 
adjustments will have to be made,” 
said sophomore Joe Bortak. 

While the players and coaches 
both agree that they can work 
with the changes they realize 
that changes have to be made. 
They plan to keep the same 
approach though. 

“I plan to keep the same ap- 
proach going forward. It’s a dif- 
ferent set of rules, but that doesn’t 
affect work ethic. We will continue 
to work hard and strive to be the 
best team we can be. That is always 
the goal. Game planning will be a 


> from TRACK page 13 





Shawaryn was surprised when 
the high school team came to use 
the field. “At first I really didn’t 
even know Huntingdon High 
School used our track.” 

He says he will take precautions 
to make sure it does not happen 


again. “Next time I want to do ~ 


something on the track near their 
allotted time I’ll have to call the 
high school.” 

Some people do not believe 
it is fair to share the field with 
the high school when there is 
not enough space for teams at 
Juniata. But others say it is the 
right thing to do. “It’s being good 
neighbors,” said McKenzie. 

For the most part the Ju- 
niata teams have worked well 
together to share the facilities 
when they are needed. “It has 
been a wonderful  exam- 
ple of working together,” 
said McKenzie. 

Shawaryn said there have 
not been any major contro- 
versies between the Juniata 
teams. “The coaches are really 
good about talking to each other,” 
said Shawaryn. 





-enough 


i 


n business as usual despite major rule modifications in the future 
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Left: Freshman Matt Elias and sophomore Joe Bortak come up with a block for the Eagles against Thiel College. Right: Sophomore Paul Kuhn is back to jump 
serve for the team. The Eagles lost the match 3-1. on March 27. The team is preparing for conference playoffs starting Friday, April 12 at Thiel College. 


little different, but the approach we 
have every day in the gym will not 
change one bit,” said Moore. 

“T’ll approach games a little dif- 
ferently just from a mental stand- 
point. There are different rules so 
I have to be cognizant of that. Ev- 
erything outside of the game will 
be the same I think. Our routine 
won’t change much. We will work 
hard both in and out of season and 
be ready when it’s time to play,” 
said Krouse. 

“We can’t get too wrapped up in 
the changes. We need to be aware 
of them, but not overly worried 
about them. We just have to go out 
and play the way that we know we 
can,” said Bortak. 

Coach Moore says he will not 
talk much about the rule changes. 
Like Bortak he believes that team 


should focus on working hard and 


Coaches cooperate over use of Oller Track and Knox Stadium 


But at times it has not been so 
smooth and teams have need- 
ed to share the field. “There h 
as been a couple times now where 
the baseball team has had'to share 
the field with the softball team,” 
said freshman baseball player 
Jason Reif. 

“Tt was difficult to get all our 
practicing done while sharing the 
field, at one point the two outfields 
of the teams were overlapping,” 
said Reif. 

There are many club sports at 
Juniata who need field time to 
practice as well. Many of these 
club teams have to use the field 
behind Ellis. “Whoever is in sea- 
son has top priority of Knox,” 
said Shawaryn. 

Mike Glantz, a freshman in 
Juniata’s men’s rugby club, said 
there have been scheduling issues 
with their practices. “A hand- 
ful of times we have been told 
we had to move in the middle 
of practice because the track 
team was using the area to 
throw,” said Glantz, “sometimes 
it seems as though there is not 
room for all 
the teams and clubs 
to practice.” 


playing the right way. 
‘Tm not going to focus on 
the rules a great deal. I thon- 


66 


There are different 
rules so | have to be cog- 
nizant of that. Everything 
outside of the game will 
be the same | think. Our 
routine won't change 
much. We will work hard 
both in and out of season 
and be ready when it’s 

time to play. 


-Ben Krouse 9 9 


estly think that if our guys just 
focus on playing everything will 
work itself out. Over thinking 
things can make situations a lot 
more complicated than they have 
to be. So our main focus as a staff 
is to let the players worry about 
playing and we will do our best 
to put them in spots to succeed,” 
said Moore. 

The NCAA is looking to make 
these changes to create consisten- 
cy throughout sports at each level. 
There have been talks of other 
sports having rule changes at the 
college level such as men’s and 
women’s soccer as well as bowl- 
ing. While the rule changes may 
complicate the games initially the 
NCAA believes the adjustments 
will help college sports in the 
long-run. 

As of right now the men’s vol- 


leyball team is in season so next 
year’s rule changes are not on 
their minds. They are focused on 
making the playoffs as the sea- 
son is coming to an end. They 
currently have a record of 22-10 
and are on a four match winning 
street going into the Continental 
Volleyball Conference Champi- 
onships. The momentum could 
spark a deep run in the NCAA 
tournament. The Eagles face 
Princeton University on April 
5 in a final regular season 
match before the playoffs begin 
Friday April 12. 

“We have struggled at points 
this year, but I think we are starting 
to hit our stride a little. You always 
want to be at your best around this 
time in the season so I think we are 
in good shape moving forward,” 
said Moore. 
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A Huntingdon High School athlete uses the Juniata College pole vault pit for a final practice before the meet on April 11. 


Ronnie Gurbal, another 
freshman who is part of the 
men’s rugby club, agreed with 
Glantz. “Sometimes we have to 
share our practice __field 
with multiple teams or 
clubs at once,” said Gurbal. “There 
were times it was us, the girls 
rugby club, the frisbee club and 


the track team all trying to practice 
at once.” 

“It’s a two edged sword; we 
have so much room but just not 
enough to accommodate every- 
one,” said Shawaryn. “It would be 
nice to have something else, may- 
be another field but till the funds 
are there to do it we have to work 


with what we have.” 

The scheduling process is go- 
ing fairly smooth so far, but 
there may be more difficulties 
in the future, especially the turf 
field. “I suspect that the de- 


mand for that facility will 
do nothing but increase,” 
said McKenzie. 
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| Being a Juniata Student 


By Kunal Atit and Jonah Ruggiero- 


my professors think I do 
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Thumbs down to the spring weather 
for doubling the campus population. 
She doesn’t even gohere! 


Thumbs up to having class outside. 
Thanks for the “please don’t pay at- 
tention” lesson plan. ; 


Thumbs up to the weather for finally 
oe nice enough for us to drink out- 
side. 


Thumbs up to the weather for pro- 
viding us with an pipet to see. 
pe eS volleyball players back on the 
court. 
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James Teanken bids farewell after A3 years of dedication 
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Provost’s lasting nenuSace reaches from Juniata community to the economic world 


By Matt Euias 


Leaving a legacy of dedica- 
tion and success, Provost, Ex- 
ecutive Vice President for Stu- 
dent Development -and. Professor 
of Accounting, Business and 
Economics Jim Lakso has an- 
nounced his retirement from the 
position of provost following the 
2013 spring semester. Lakso will 


continue to instruct within the . 


economics department. 

Having earned his bachelor’s 
degree from Wittenburg Univer- 
sity and his master’s and doctor- 
ate degrees in economics from the 
University of Maryland, Lakso 
originally planned to spend a short 
time at Juniata. 

“T actually went with a friend to 
an interview Juniata was hosting at 
the American Economics Associa- 
tion convention in New York City 
in December 1969,” said Lakso. 
“Juniata offered me a job and I 
accepted. I only planned to be at 
Juniata for a year or two until I 
earned enough money to complete 
my dissertation.” 

In a time when the Internet 
was nonexistent, Lakso  capi- 
talized on the opportunity to 
work as a professor in the eco- 
nomics department at Juniata 





Refectory renovations 
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While Lakso is retiring as provost, his legacy will continue in the Principles of Macroeconomics classrooms. 


because the college was within 
close proximity to College Park, 
Maryland. 

“It’s incredibly hard to complete 
your dissertation while working. 
It’s almost like having two jobs,” 
said Lakso. 


$2.3 million facelift for Baker 


By ABIGAIL ROSENBERGER 


After two years of discussion 
and numerous revisions to the 
plans, the renovation of Baker Re- 
fectory will begin May 20. Con- 
struction is scheduled to be com- 
pleted four days before students 
return to campus in the fall. 

The renovation is part of an on- 


going effort to improve ‘students’ 


dining experiences. Robert Yel- 
nosky, vice president of finance 
and operations, believes that the 
renovation of Baker Refractory is 
another crucial step in this process. 

“Tt may not be obvious to peo- 
ple, but we’ve been working hard 
to try to improve the perception 
and the reality of the food service,” 
said Yelnosky. “I think we all agree 
the facility is part of the dissatis- 
faction.” 

Throughout the planning pro- 
cess Hal McLaughlin, general 
manager of Sodexo, has been 
working to create a renovation 
plan that meets the expectations 
of the board of trustees, the ad- 
ministration, students and chefs. 
“Sodexo, the school, facilities, the 
student food committee, every- 
body weighed in on different ideas 
and thoughts, so there were a lot of 


“T’ve been in the initial planning 
stages with the architects from 
start to, eventually, the finish,” said 
executive chef Patrick Goodman. 
“Hal and I have worked together 
in planning the food stations, con- 
cepts, equipment needs and things 
like that.” 

Though there are still details to 
be worked out, the project will in- 


. clude both cosmetic and structural 


changes. The renovation will’ in- 
volve replacing all of the furniture 
and flooring, painting the walls and 
moving many of the food stations. 

“Students can expect a fresh, 
new, more modern look to the din- 
ing service,” said Goodman. 

“T think it’s wonderful and I 
hope that it will make meal service 
easier and more efficient, espe- 
cially for the students because they 
only have so much time,” said So- 
dexo employee Laura Shanholtzer. 

“Most of the lines will actually 
be right off of the kitchen, so it will 
help in supplying food in an order- 
ly fashion,” said Goodman. 

Sodexo and Yelnosky hope that 
connecting the kitchen to the sta- 
tions will not only make produc- 
tion easier but also improve stu- 
dents’ opinions of the food. 





people involved,” said McLaugh- 
lin. 
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-—T-think being able to see the 


> see BAKER page 4 
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As Lakso became increasingly 
involved in the Juniata com- 
munity, his original plan under- 
went drastic change. Lakso has 
been at Juniata for 43 years, 
having worked within the 
economics and business depart- 


ment for 27 years as well as in vari- 
ous administrative positions. 
“Most of my time here has been 
as a faculty member, and the main 
thing I can say is that I’ve had 
some great colleagues and some 
strong relationships with students 


End of an era: 15 years with TKep 


that I still maintain today,” said 
Lakso. “We don’t hire faculty to 
‘fit the mold.’ We hire faculty that 
will influence change.” 

As a member of the American 
Economic Association, Dr. Lakso 
has influenced both the Juniata 
community and the economic 
world at large. 

In 1983 he was awarded the 
Beachley Distinguished Professor 
Award for his article, “A Theory 
of Justice,’ which was featured 
in his publications “Capitalism 
and Growth of Government” and 
“Earned Income Differentials.” 

Lakso, whose areas of ex- 
pertise are in the labor mar- 
ket, industrial organization and 
statistical process control, was 
awarded the Beachley Award for 
Distinguished Academic. Ser- 
vice in 2005. In 2012, he was 
honorably awarded the Chief 
Academic Award by the Coun- 
cil of Independent Colleges, an 
award presented each year to an 
administrator who exemplifies 
academic excellence at a private 
college or university. 

“Tt was a big surprise; it’s an 
organization that I’ve been a part 


> see LAKSO page 3 





President recalls fondest memories at the helm 
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Kepple will continue his involvement with Juniata by staying in Huntingdon to work with President-elect James 
Troha as he transitions into his leadership role next semester. 


By Lauren Liacouras 


Afier 15 years of dedication and 
service, President Tom Kepple will 
retire May 31, 2013. 

President Kepple’s legacy will 
continue to live on even though he 
will no longer be the leader of Ju- 
niata College. 

“T’m going to miss all the people 


that I interact with all the time,” 


said Kepple. “The students, fac- 
ulty, staff, trustees, prospective 
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students, parents and really having 
the chance to meet a wide variety 
of people essentially all over the 
world.” 

Reflecting on his presidency, 
Kepple accredited some of his 
fondest memories to a variety of 
experiences. 

“T think it’s the interesting suc- 
cesses we’ve had along the way, 


__some of which include the wom- 


en’s volleyball team winning a 
national championship to our field 
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hockey team beating Ursinus, and 
also celebrating the new buildings 
because they are the result of lots 
of good work by many people,” 
said Kepple. 

“Most people think I’m most 


- proud of the campus because many 


people who have been around for a 
while have seen how the campus 
used to be,” said Kepple. “It used 
to be an OK campus when I got 


> see KEPPLE page 5 
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2 News 
Business courses ap 


Students enhance their leade 


By Dyan J. STROMAN 


Juniata students in several busi- 
ness courses are taking part in 
various fundraising efforts this 
semester to aid not-for-profit orga- 
nizations as a part of the official 
curriculum. 

While students in Dr. Ann 
Echols’ Management Process and 
Introduction to Business courses 
are coordinating their efforts in co- 
operation with Big Brothers, Big 
Sisters, two groups from Dr. James 
Donaldson’s Marketing Strategies 
class are raising funds for Opera- 
tion Troop Appreciation and the 
Orphaned Kitten Program. 

On April 14, Echols’ Introduc- 
tion to Business students organized 
an event called Bowling for Kids’ 
Sake. Big Brothers Big Sisters is a 
non-profit. organization that seeks 
to “provide children facing adver- 
sity with strong and enduring, pro- 
fessionally supported one-to-one 
relationships that change their lives 
for the better, forever.” Because 
each of the mentoring relationships 
that Big Brothers Big Sisters facili- 
tates costs approximately $1,200 
per year, the organization’s success 
depends upon sufficient donations. 

“In Intro. to Business, our em- 
phasis is on getting delegation ex- 
perience,” said Echols. - 

In Echols’ Management Pro- 


Ss 
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reciate troops, kids and kittens 


Marketing Strategies class is raffling two $1.00 Visa gift cards to support the Orphaned Kitten program. 


cess course, students are required 
to contribute between 10 arid 20 
hours of their time outside of class 
to coordinating both a bake sale 
and a dance in hopes of benefitting 
the same organization. Worth 15 
percent of students’ final grades for 
the semester, these service-learn- 
ing efforts have been the underly- 
ing focus of the course thus far. 
“You’re managers in training, 


and so you get to make a lot of 
choices and manage yourselves 
and others in things they have 
never done before. There’s a little 
bit more risk; there’s more uncer- 
tainty,” said Echols. 

While Bowling for Kids’ Sake 


is a trademarked event that Big* 


Brothers, Big Sisters sponsors 
regularly, the bake sale and dance 
events are a home-grown initiative, 


planned entirely by the students in 
Echols’ class. 

“Tn 201, the discretion is huge,” 
said Echols. “We even decided 
what our culture would be.” 

Echols argued that incorporating 
service learning initiatives into the 
classroom gives students a glimpse 
of what managing is like in the real 
world. 

Sophomore Fang Dunli, an in- 


ocal non-profits 
ternational student from Guiyang, 
China, took part in both Bowling 
for Kids’ Sake and the bake sale. 
Fang emphasized that most valu- 
able part of this experience for him 
was building new relationships 
with other students. 

“T think that for international 
students, the first step to get in- 
volved in the American commu- 
nity isto join as many events as 
you can,” said Fang. “The most 
important thing if you work in the 
outside world is relationships with 
people. If you have relationships, 
you always have a back-up plan if 
you fail at anything.” 

In Donaldson’s Marketing Strat- 
egies course, there are two groups 
of four students, each of which 
focuses on one of two fundraising 
options. 

Operation Troop Appreciation is 
a national non-profit organization 
that was founded by Juniata alum- 
nus Kristen Holloway, ‘97. These 
efforts seek to provide wish-list 
items to deployed military troops 
abroad such as clothing, gear, ath- 
letic equipment, grills, televisions 
and cameras. 

According to senior Katie Fer- 
guson, these fundraising efforts 
have been a substantial part of the 
Marketing Strategies course thus 
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Stephanie Scavone takes the cake in JCEL competition 
Finalists competed for $2,500 cash prize toward their entrepreneurial business plans 


By Devon WISER 


On April 17, the second annual 
JCEL business plan competition 
awarded junior Stephanie Scavone 
$2,500 in its final round of presen- 
tations for her prospective business 
“For Goodness Cakes.” 

For Goodness Cakes is antici- 
pated to be an eco-friendly, glu- 
ten-free, gourmet cupcake com- 
pany. Scavone plans on starting 
the company in Huntingdon and 
possibly branching out to north- 
easter Pennsylvania. She hopes 
to expand from a home-business to 
a moving cupcake truck or store- 
front location. 

Junior Justin Bookhammer, 
whose plan was called “Bookham- 
mer’s At Home Computer Repair,” 
and junior Thu Myint, whose idea 
was a coffee shop called “Good 
Day,” were the other two finalists 
recognized. 

“The heart of my business plan 
is a quote that says, ‘While we are 
a coffee company at heart, Star- 
bucks provides much more than 
the best cup of coffee. We offer a 
community gathering place where 
people come together and discover 
new things,”” said Myint. 

“T love baking. I’ve baked with 
my mom and grandma since I was 
little and it’s always been some- 
thing I love doing. My mom helped 
me develop many of my ideas and 
my grandma helped me develop 
the recipes. Also, my friend Tara 
Black helped me design and bring 
to life my logo and business card,” 
said Scavone. 

The business plan competition 
helps motivate students to carry 
out their ideas. The resources of- 
fered through JCEL encourage 
participants to finalize their plans. 

“Tt helps students to make a 
move on their plan rather than if 
they hadn’t done the competition 
and weren’t forced to complete 
their ideas by a certain deadline,” 








Juniors Stephanie Scavone, Justin Bookhammer and Thu Zar Myint developed business plans for the competition. 


said Terry Anderson, JCEL Direc- 
tor and overseer of the competi- 
tion. 

“I was encouraged to enter 
the competition in my Venture 
Creation class last semester with 
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Terry. I probably would have en- 
tered anyway since I competed in 
the competition last year as well. I 
put a lot of time and effort into my 
plan and presentation; I’ve been 
working on it since last semester. 
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I pretty much worked on it when- 
ever I wasn’t busy. with school or 
working,” said Scavone. 

“My freshman year my profes- 
sor told us to write a business plan 
and submit it, so it started there 


and I just revamped it. I took a 
lot of time to get everything to- 
gether, meanwhile talking to other 
people and companies. I really had 
fun with it, I] had it memorized,” 
said senior Nathaniel Fischer, last 
year’s winner and supervisor of 
this year’s competition. 

Any student on campus can en- 
ter individually or in a team with 
up to three people. Businesses can 
be either non-profit or for-profit 
ideas. 

There are three stages to the 
competition. In the first stage, con- 
testants write a two-page abstract 
of their business idea. The plans 
are reviewed and then chosen to 
advance to the next stage. 

“Lam quite happy that I am a fi- 
nalist. Terry encouraged me to do 
the competition; he said it wouldn’t 
hurt too. I think I have a chance of 
winning because my plan is more 
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rich lyrics and a moving indie rock musical 
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of for a long time,” said Lakso. 
“What I like about the CIC is that 
they have great people. When 
the President of the organization 
called, I was taken aback.” 

Although Lakso has been the 
recipient of numerous awards, he 
remains humble, refusing to take 
personal credit for any academic 
accomplishments. 

“I haven’t influenced anything 
here at Juniata,” said Lakso. “The 
reality is that when things get 
done, it’s the product of a collec- 
tive effort. I’m proud of the fact 
that we have a good IT program 
and that we have a good religious 
studies program that we did not 
have 15 years ago. We’ve re- 
tained our focus in the liberal arts 
and have attracted great, young 
faculty.” 

Lakso cites the Liberal Arts 
Symposium and the establish- 
ment of the Center for the Schol- 
arship of Teaching and Learning, 
which was instituted in Lakso’s 
honor, as academic triumphs. 
The James Lakso Center for the 


Scholarship of Teaching and 
Learning promotes professional 
development related to evidence- 
based practice in higher education. 

‘Tf I were to have one 
legacy, it would be that we 
have incredible faculty,” said Lak- 
so. “We hire faculty and they come 
here and teach us how to be better.” 

“In the business department, 
he’s seen as an economics leg- 
end, and I’m under the im- 
pression that he’s hired nearly 
90 percent of the current faculty, 
which is impressive,” said senior 
Rob Strauss. 

Lakso is also proud of the es- 
teemed Juniata student body. 
“There’s a story that Juniata 
tells about itself” said Lakso. 
“When students come here, 
they end up being better than 
anybody thought they were go- 
ing to be. The Juniata mythol- 
ogy is that we get average kids 
and turn them into above aver- 
age kids. However, that is not the 
case. We have great graduates 
because we have great students 
coming in the door. The thing 
students learn at Juniata is that 
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they are better than they thought 
they were.” 

Lakso refers to the Peace Cha- 
pel as a direct example of the way 
Juniata students evolve during 
the course of their education. At 
first glance, Lakso explains, the 
Peace Chapel simply looks like 
a large circle of identical rocks, 
but it actually reflects life at Ju- 
niata. ‘The Peace Chapel repre- 
sents the Juniata community, yet 
far off from the chapel exists a 
single stone, identical to those that 
comprise the circle. This single 
stone, Lakso explains, repre- 
sents the individual. The solitary 
stone cannot be seen from the 
chapel; one must search for it. 
This search parallels the search 
Juniata students experience 
throughout college: the search 
for the self. 

“What I admire about Ju- 
niata students is that they can 
be a member of the community 
but maintain individuality as well,” 
said Lakso. 

While Lakso has great pride in 
the faculty, students and programs 
at Juniata, he acknowledges that 
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the College must continue to rise to 
today’s challenges in order to stay 
academically relevant. 

“We need to be financially 
stronger, and fight above our 
weight class. We need to con- 
tinue our excellent academic 
programs, because our results 
are very good. If I were to 
compare us to other schools, I 
would say we're doing equally 
as well, just with significantly 
less money,” said Lakso. 

Furthermore, Lakso indicated 
that he would like to see greater 
diversification in the student body 
and faculty. _ 

Next spring, Lakso will be im- 
parting his wealth of knowledge as 
he continues to teach Principles of 
Macroeconomics. 

“Dr. Lakso is incredibly knowl- 
edgeable,” said junior Domenic 
Cuzzolina. “He is really pas- 
sionate about economics and is a 
huge reason why I got into eco- 
nomics. What really impressed 
me is that he never used any 
notes and would incorporate cur- 
rent events into class lectures.” 

Lakso emphasizes that he’s 


ready to focus on teaching and 
leave the provost position in the 
competent hands of his successor. 

“The last thing that I want 
anybody to do is to think that 
I’m looking over the new pro- 
vost’s. shoulder and  criticiz- 
ing. If people ask me questions, 
then I will be glad to give them 
my opinion, but I will not 
try to insert myself and say any- 
thing other than what I’m asked,” 
said Lakso, 

Lakso’s humility is notewor- 
thy given the remarkable imprint 
he has left throughout his 43-year 
tenure at Juniata. Fortunately, 
Juniata will continue to ben- 
efit from Lakso’s life work, as he 
will mold yet another gen- 
eration of Juniata students in 
his classroom. 

“As a man truly devoted 
to young intellectuals, Pro- 
vost Lakso has given to Juniata 
College a standard of higher 
education that will never be for- 
gotten,” said sophomore Nicholas 
Trapane. “The impact of his work 
will far outlast the years he served 
the College.” 





Juniata professor creates comics for Adventure Time 
Dr. Jay Hosler’s illustrations to be published in a six-page production next semester 


By Seta RvuGGiERO 


As he integrates his own com- 
ics into the classroom, Jay Hosler 
has become famous for his unique 
teaching methods on Juniata’s 
campus. This professor of biol- 
ogy is once again at his easel, but 
this time his goal has nothing to do 
with teaching Juniata students, 


As his spring semester was pro- | 


gressing, Hosler received a rather 
unusual email. On March 18th, the 
assistant editor at KaBOOM! Stu- 
dios requested Hosler’s services. 
He had been suggested as a perfect 
cartoonist for an upcoming “Ad- 
venture Time” comic story. 

“So I’ve done a book about 
honeybees, a book about Darwin, 
a book about the eye and a book 
about evolution,” said Hosler, “and 
so the Adventure Time gig sort of 
grew out of that.” 

As these educational publica- 
tions continued to gain attention, 
Hosler emerged as a perfect candi- 
date to produce a comic of Adven- 
ture Time’s magnitude. 

This comic is partnered with 
Cartoon Network’s Grammy- 
nominated television series, using 
the same plot and characters to cre- 
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ate similarly absurd stories. 

“There is an Adventure Time 
comic, and the artists for that are 
Shelli Paroline and Braden Lamb, 
and they are people I’ve known 
for a couple of years because 
they knew my other books,” said 
Hosler. “Since Adventure Time is 
such an offbeat, wonky show, they 
pick offbeat, wonky cartoonists. 
So Shelli and Braden had recom- 
mended me.” 

This comic series was created 
in 2011 after the show had nation- 
wide success on Cartoon Network. 
Each issue features a primary 
story that is written and drawn at 
KaBOOM! Studios, but the publi- 
cation also has a shorter comic of 
about six pages, created by a free- 
lance cartoonist. 

After Hosler was selected and 
contacted for this job, he imme- 
diately agreed and has been at the 
drawing board ever since. 

“Tt’s been a lot of fun. It’s go- 
ing to be six pages long, and I’ve 
written it and have got most of the 
pages done, all but the sixth,” said 
Hosler. “I decided to make it sci- 
ence themed.” 

While science is once again his 
preferred angle, the subject matter 


will be tailored toward a younger, 
less intellectual audience than stu- 
dents in his biology classes. 

“J had botany last semester, and 
we used one of Hosler’s comics to 
learn about photosynthesis,” said 
junior Ryan Dempsey. “It was so 
easy to learn with Hosler’s car- 
toons. The one we looked at ex- 
plained things so much better than 
I had ever learned before ... if he 
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Since Adventure Time is 
such an offbeat, wonky show, 
they pick offbeat, wonky 
cartoonists. So Shelli and 
Braden had recommended 


me, 
Jay Hosler » 9 


can get me interested in that, I’m 
really excited to see what he can 
do with Adventure Time: a show I 
really like.” 

For those unfamiliar with Ad- 
venture Time, the series follows 
14-year-old boy Finn and his best 
friend, a shape shifting dog, Jake 
in the Land of Ooo. With its fantas- 
tical and outlandish elements, the 
television series has developed an 
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immense following since its debut 
on Cartoon Network in 2010. 

“T freaking love Adventure 
Time,” said freshman Chandler 
Steffen. “T think it’s a revolution- 
ary cartoon for kids. But, with that 
being said, a ton of people my age 
and older also watch that show. 
Even though he [Hosler] is not 
writing or drawing for the show it- 
self, its impressive that he’s linked 

to a show that famous.” 

Hosler is not only linked to the 
show, but he has created an en- 
tirely new story, completely from 
his: brain, to mystify the minds of 
young readers. 

“Finn and Jake are protecting 


’ Princess. Bubblegum’s _ experi- 


ment into silly-string theory,” said 
Hosler. “And so, Finn winds up 
blowing a bubble with some of 
the silly string and creates an en- 
tire universe. He then has to protect 
that universe from Dr. Broccoli, 
who is one of Princess Bubble- 
gum’s scientific rivals.” 

This premise, while bizarre, in- 
deed has scientific legitimacy en- 
twined within the story. 

“She [Princess Bubblegum] 
has this silly string theory device; 
in Physics it’s the string theory,” 
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said Hosler. “She wants them to 
guard it because she has to go to 
the library to look up definitions, 
which is appropriately silly. Finn 
is hankering for bubble gum, so 
Jake suggests that he try some of 
the silly string. He decides to blow 
a bubble and that expanding thing 
becomes a universe.” 

“All of a sudden Dr. Broccoli 
comes in and tries to sabotage the 
experiment,” said Hosler. “Finn 
tries to protect it, and the only 
weapon he has on-hand is the 
“weeping blade,’ which cries every 
time you try to use it. They protect 
the bubble-verse and hilarity en- 
sues.” 

As Adventure Time continues to 
gain popularity, Hosler admits that 
the show’s success and his role 
as a cartoonist were not the only 
reasons he accepted this job offer. 
Instead, it was his role as a father. 

Hosler’s sons Jack and Max 
have been at the forefront of his 
thoughts throughout this entire 
process. 

“They [Jack and Max] were 
thrilled,” said Hosler. “It was a no 
brainer for me to accept. It was 
absolutely an opportunity to do 
something that I knew they would 
love seeing.” 

His sons will not only love see- 
ing their ‘father’s comics, but the 
two boys might get a chance at 
fame themselves. 

“Inside the back cover of the 
comic, they tell you what’s hap- 
pening in the next issue, and for the 
back up story they actually feature 
a picture of the cartoonist,” said — 
Hosler. “I’m going to dress up like 
a scientist and have a picture taken 
with Max and Jack. Then they can 
actually be in an Adventure Time 
comic too.” 

As he places the finishing touch- 
es on his story, Hosler believes 
that his comic must wait a few 
more months until it reaches store 
shelves, 

“When this is done and they 
know what issue this is in, it’ll 
be at least three more months 
until it’s in stores,” said Hosler. 
“So it probably won’t be out 
until the fall.” 
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Students to unlock their voices 
Annual event will be the last of Katz’s 20 year run 


By DaNIELLE CUTAIA 


This is the last year Associ- 
ate Professor of English Judy 
Katz will be running Unlock 
Your Voice, a program celebrat- 
ing Women’s History Month and 
women’s literature. This event will 
be held on May 3 in the Ellis Hall 
ballroom at 7:30 p.m. The event is 
free and open to everyone. 

Unlock Your Voice was started 
by Katz almost 20 years ago, and 
had been done annually until 2008, 
when Katz began switching each 
year between Unlock Your Voice 
and Lift Ev’ry Voice, a program 
dedicated to celebrating the work 
of African American writers. 

“Tt started in 1994, the first time I 
taught Women and Literature here 
at the college. March is Women’s 
History Month, so we'decided ‘as 
a class to do something for Wom- 
en’s History Month. My students 
created a flyer from magazine 
cut-outs and at the top of the page 
was “Unlock Your Voice,” and that 
had been cut out of a magazine 
and my God, what a great title. I 
don’t know who the student was 
who found that piece of text, but 
it’s been our title ever since then,” 
said Katz. 

“It’s a really good show and I 
really love to help with it. This is 
my fourth year working with these 
programs and it’s honestly my fa- 
vorite part of the year,” said senior 
Meg Illig, who will be reading the 
poem “For Young Women Who 
Don’t Consider Themselves Femi- 
nists,” by Mindy Nettifee, as well 
as a musical performance with se- 
nior Kelsey Swiger. 

This year’s event will feature 
both students from Katz’s Women 
and Literature course and some 
Juniata graduates returning to read 
their own pieces. One returning 
alumna, Becci Goodall, has pub- 
lished her first novel. 


‘J absolutely love being in- 
volved with it. I would suggest 
anybody who wants to take the 
class for the celebration at the end 
of the year or just for the credit to 
take it if they have the opportunity 
because it is a wonderful class to be 
in,” said freshman Hailey Aguero. 

Aguero will be reading her own 
original piece for the event. “It’s a 
piece that really shows that not all 
women are perfect, but even non- 
women can still be able to push 
through hard times to be able to 
benefit themselves and the people 
that they love,” said Aguero. 

“Tt’s fabulous for students to per- 
form a literature, to embody it and 
perform it,” said Katz. 

“T think that it’s a great event, 
a great opportunity for women to 
hear other women’s opinions on 
things. It’s just a really good op- 
portunity for people to hear the 
opinions of a group that’s one of 
the longest oppressed groups in 
history,” said freshman Gianna 
Rocchio. ’ 

Unlock Your Voice is known for 
having a unique setting in which 
the ballroom is transformed to re- 
flect an environment where one 
could expect to go and listen to po- 
etry readings. 

“We have a team of designers 
who make the ballroom into a dif- 
ferent state. It’s been a coffeehouse 
for the past thirteen years, with 
tables and coffee and free des- 
serts, This year it’s going to be a 
speakeasy,” said Katz. “The art 
and design team really transforms 
the place.” 

Students attending the event will 
be treated to music, homemade 
foods and a wonderful evening of 
poetry, stories and music. “Tt gives 
people a chance to get out of their 
shells if they don’t normally per- 
form in front of people,” said Illig. 

Katz encourages students who 
may be shy or reserved to consider 
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patticipating regardless. “They 
end up having a really good expe- 
rience, and then being more con- 
fident about speaking in front of 
people,” said Illig. 

Professor Katz will be retiring at 
the end of next semester, making 
the upcoming Unlock Your Voice 
event her final run. Her students 
are sad to see her go, but hope- 
ful for the future of Unlock Your 
Voice and Lift Ev’ry Voice. 

“She’s a very kind, intelligent 
woman, and it’s a shame that she 
is retiring and has to hand the class 
over to somebody else. My only 
hope is that the new person tak- 
ing over will use the Unlock Your 
Voice class in the same respect that 
Professor Katz has,” said Aguero. 

“Working with her on this event 
has been the most amazing ex- 
perience that I’ve had these past 
four years. My freshman year I 
took her Women and Lit. class 
and she asked if people wanted 
to volunteer.and help out, and 
I’m so, so glad that I did,” said 
Illig. “It definitely won’t be the 
same without Judy, but I feel very 
blessed to have been able to work 
with her.” 

“The person we hired will con- 
tinue the program,” said Katz. “At 
least with respect to Unlock Your 
Voice and Lift Ev’ry Voice, I feel 
like I’m leaving my babies. They 
feel like they came out of me, and 
though they couldn’t have grown 
up without the decades of student 
involvement and planning, I’m go- 
ing to miss that direct involvement. 
I love watching the program and 
working with the students.” 

Everyone is encouraged to 


‘come enjoy the program. “No 


matter what you’re interested in, 
there is a performance that will 
apply to everyone, and I’ve never 
heard anyone come to the show 
and say that they were bored,” said 
Illig. 


Percussion Concert 
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The percussion band performed a concert, Friday, April 12 in Halbritter Center for the Performing Arts. Bot- 
tom left: Sophomore Alexis Hadden performs during the percussion concert. Bottom right: Junior Reinaldo 
Liem focuses on his instrument during his contribution to the concert. Liem is one of the conductors for the 
percussion ensemble. He has spent a lot of time working with the group throughout his time at Juniata. 
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food being made will help with 
the. students’ perception of what 
they’re eating by displaying it in a 
nicer fashion,” said Goodman. 

“My impression right now is 
that they’re pulling things out of 
a freezer or a heater, so being able 
to see the food being made is very 
comforting to me,” said freshman 
James Kolinger. 

“A lot of people eat with their 
eyes, so it’s not just it appeared in 
a pan and now we have to eat it,” 
said Goodman. “You can sort of 
see the process of where the food 
is by being able to see the kitchen 
working at the same time as you’re 
eating. A lot of it is also going to 
display cooking right there by the 
station.” 

One feature created specifically 
to meet the needs of students is the 
integration of the L.O.V.E. line, a 
student-run station featuring local- 
ly grown, organic entrées, with the 
other stations. The L.O.V.E. line is 
currently located near the breads 
and cereals. In the renovation plan, 
the station will branch off from 
the kitchen along with some of the 
main stations. 

“Pat went through and grabbed 
all the people that were working 
L.O.V.E. line and just went over 
what all the plans were,” said 
sophomore Byron Felt. “Now 
we’re shoved in a back corner, [but 
after the renovations] we’re going 
to have our own little section that’s 
going to be much more centralized 
and will get more people to know 
about it.” 

Students and faculty have also 
been looking for ways to imple- 
ment more environmentally 
friendly practices across campus. 
In response to this, the renovation 
plans have eliminated some waste- 
ful equipment such as the convey- 
er belt. Now, as students exit the 
cafeteria they will hand their trays 
directly to an attendant. 

There will also be a new food 
pulper in the dish room, which will 
eventually allow Juniata to begin 
composting. “What it does is it ex- 
tracts water from food waste,” said 
McLaughlin. “Right now we’re 
not composting, there’s no com- 
poster on campus. This is the first 
step. That makes me happy. I’m all 
about the green.” 

Even though a composter is not 
available, McLaughlin also ex- 
plained how the pulper will help 
reduce the cost of disposing food 
waste by making the garbage 
lighter. 

“They charge us by the pound,” 
said McLaughlin. “Obviously 
water-laden food particles weigh 
more than dry [ones].” 

Yelnosky is hopeful that the 
pulper, along with other modifica- 
tions planned for the renovation 
process, will help reduce operating 
costs. 

“We're doing everything we 
can to make sure the project is be- 
ing managed as efficiently as pos- 
sible,” said Yelnosky. “We'll do 
things with lighting to reduce the 
operating expenses. This is not 
simply a food project. We’re look- 
ing into energy efficiency as well.” 

Despite cost reduction tech- 
niques, there is no way to avoid 
the project’s $2.3 million price tag. 
Sodexo will provide the funds for 
the project and Juniata College 
will pay them back using primarily 
revenue from meal plans and other 
food services. 

The cost of keeping both Baker 


and Eagles Landing up to date is 
already factored into the cost of 
meal plans, but students can expect 
the price of meal plans to increase 
by 3 to 4 percent. 

“When you look at the price, 
part of what is in there is our abil- 
ity to maintain the facility,” said 
Yelnosky. “We accrue this money 
over time in anticipation of these 
things so we don’t go from this 
price to some huge price because 
we're going through a renovation.” 

To keep meal plan prices from 
undergoing larger increases, some 
portions of the project will be 
funded by the College’s operations 
budget. 

“There’s some infrastructure 
work that has to happen in building 
hoods and replacing some plumb- 
ing and other things that are behind 
walls that we will fund out of op- 
erations rather than out of the meal 
plan,” said Yelnosky. 

Some students feel the money 
being used to renovate Baker 
would be better invested in directly 
improving the quality of the food. 

“Not to say that [the design] 
isn’t good. The overall design of 
it is well thought out, it’s interest- 
ing, and it looks fun. I just think 
it’s overdone,” said freshman Hai- 
ley Aguero. “They should focus on 
getting a little more quality food 
rather than changing the whole at- 
mosphere.” 
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“A lot of people eat with 
their eyes, so it’s not just it ap- 
peared in a pan and now we 
have to eat it,” said Goodman. 


I) 


Others disagree and are excited 
about the upcoming renovations. 

“J definitely wish it would have 
been renovated earlier. I want to 
see the renovations they’re going 
to do,” said senior Steven Strutt. “I 
definitely think it’s time. You can 
see it’s degraded and some parts 
are falling apart. It needs a face- 
lift.” 

Baker Refractory was last reno- 
vated in 2005. Since then, general 
wear and tear has destroyed many 
chairs and tables, along with cool- 
ers and other kitchen equipment. 

“Tn our industry, three to four 
years is very old,” said McLaugh- 
lin, who has been pushing for the 
school to approve the renovation 
project for several years. 

“This was actually supposed to 
happen last summer, and Dr. Kep- 
ple said there’s so much other stuff 
going on with the new field and 
that really takes a toll on campus 
resources,” said McLaughlin. “We 
came to them this time and said, 
“We have to do this. We talk about 
this every year. It’s time,’ and they 
said, ‘We know it is. Let’s start 
talking.”” 

Though there are mixed opin- 
ions, Yelnosky and McLaughlin 
are confident that these renovation 
plans will improve the overall sat- 
isfaction of current and prospec- 
tive students. 

“T think it is another step in the 
evolution of who we are,” said Yel- 
nosky. “I just think it’s going to be 
a better overall dining experience, 
when you combine [the renova- 
tion] with the work we’re doing on 
the quality of the food. My dream 
is one day, the senior class, instead 
of making a joke at May Day, is 
going to say one of the great things 
about this experience is that the 
dining experience was great.” 
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The Juniata Alumni Internship 
Endowment provides qualified 
students with Super Internship 
Awards of up to $5,000. These 
awards aim to provide funding for 
internships that are primarily locat- 
ed in high-cost living areas. 

The recipients of the second an- 
nual Super Internship Awards have 
recently been named. 

Winners from the junior class 
were Schulyer Beauvais-Nikl, 
who will be interning at Balti- 
more Crisis Response, Inc., Cla- 
rissa Diniz at University of Penn- 
sylvania’s School of Medicine, 
Stephen Estright at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh Medical Center, 
Kelsey Kohrs at the Smithsonian 
Institution and Aaron Womer at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology’s Department of Biological 
Engineering. 

Sophomore Alexis Waksmunski 
will be interning at the Legislative 
Office of Research Liaison, and 


freshman Ashley Pinamonti at the 
Gambia Press Union. 

“The internship committee, 
which includes myself and faculty 
members from a variety of areas 
around campus, looked at the 16 
candidates, narrowed our. pool to 
seven when we interviewed and 
then we made decisions based on 
that,” said Darwin Kysor, director 
of career services. 

This year, the committee had 
$11,000 to award to students com- 
pared to the $7,000 that it had last 
year, Due to the high number of 
applicants, however, not every 
student that applied could receive 
funding. 

“To apply, a student would fill 
out a general application form, but 
they would also give us a resume, 
a transcript, information on the in- 
ternship that they had,” said Kysor. 
“They also had to provide us with 
a budget of what their expenses 
would be.” 

While Diniz will be getting paid 
at her internship, the cost of living 
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outweighs the paycheck. 

“My internship at Penn gave me 
a stipend of $4,000. I worked there 
last summer, and after I did the 
math, it ended up that I had to pay 
to do my internship,” said Diniz. 

“T wasn’t actually getting paid 
because being in Philadelphia, it 


‘was really expensive to pay for 


housing and food, and because I’m 
an international student, I also have 
to. pay to get my OPT [Optional 
Practical Training], which is just 
something that all international 
students who have an F1] visa have 
to apply for in order to be working 
in the United States outside of Ju- 
niata College.” 

Diniz was one of only two 
candidates in her program of 12 
people who was invited back to 
the University of Pennsylvania for 
another internship this summer. 

“T really wanted to go back, but 
then I had to think about money 
and whether or not it was possible 
to spend another $1,400 out of my 
own pocket,” said Diniz. “After I 
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Awards send interns to the Gambia, MIT, Smithsonian 
Super internship endowment assists with living expenses, travel in costly locations 


learned about the Super Internship 
Award, I decided to apply, and I 
got funded.”. 

Senior William Young received 
the Super Internship Award last 
year for his internship at Louisi- 
ana State University. He worked 
with the fisheries department at the 
Atchafalaya River Basin. 

“T used a little bit of money for 
travel, going down and coming 
back, but the majority of it was 
used for rent because where I was 
going was pretty expensive. I used 


a little bit on food. All of that had to. 


be documented, and I had to have 
receipts for everything that I used it 
on,” said Young. 

“Most of the students that we in- 
terviewed applied for positions in 
what I would call a city. Their in- 
ternships could be paid, but I think 
our committee looked a little more 
positively on those who worked 
because obviously if you’re not 
getting paid anything, you have a 
little more financial need right up 
front,” said Kysor. 


The receipts were used to moni- 
tor that the student calculated his or 
her expected budget appropriately. 

“T don’t have too much money 
floating around, so I wouldn’t have 
been able to drive to Louisiana,” 
said Young. “They paid me mini- 
mum wage there, so without the 
funding, I wouldn’t have been able 
to go.” 

In its first year, the committee 
did what it could with the limited 
supply of funds. 

“Tt wasn’t a ton of money but it 
was kind of a start. We ended up 
with six or seven candidates last 
year. We did fund a few. There 
were some other candidates that 
we couldn’t fund because we 
didn’t have the money, but our de- 
velopment office took those can- 
didates’ credentials to some other 
alumni and asked them if they 


would be willing to fund a stu- 


dent,” said Kysor. 
Senior Monae Dewitt received 
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President Kepple will miss strong connections, involvement with campus community 


> from KEPPLE page 1 


here. But it’s much better now and 
definitely a point of pride. How- 
ever, I’m most proud of the faculty 
and staff that are here and those 
that we’ve added over time. Most 
staff members are going to be here 
another 10, 20, 30, 40 years, and 
those people are going to make a 
real difference at Juniata.” 

Senior Katie Keating vouched 
for President Kepple’s pride in the 
campus as well as his commitment 
to establishing long-lasting rela- 
tionships with students and faculty 
at Juniata. 

“President Kepple is the only 
person on campus that could have 
so much influence over people that 
they actually start becoming aware 
of the trash they leave around 
campus. He is all about keeping 
this campus beautiful and makes 
it known that we should be too,” 
said Keating. “When you see him 
walking through campus, even 
the smallest wrapper, he picks it 
up. He also has done a great job 
at preserving how the Juniata cul- 
ture should be. He says hello to 
everyone in passing and tries his 
best to make an appearance at 
every event he can. He is also an 
active member in the athletic com- 
munity and as a student athlete 
myself, I appreciate seeing him at 
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Kepple will end his presidency by delivering the 2013 commencement address. Although Juniata traditionally 
invites a guest speaker, the board of trustees chose to give Kepple his final word. 


games.” 

“T think the biggest thing about 
him that I know students appreci- 
ate and will miss is his involve- 
ment. He’s always at events and 
is eager to be a part of things and 
to actually interact with the stu- 
dents. He’s been very personable 
in that way and that has definitely 
made his time here as president 
that much more beneficial,” said 
sophomore Eli Murphy. 

“He created a really strong. com- 
munity at Juniata, which I think 
is why so many people choose to 
come here,” said junior Jenna Ro- 
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drigue. “We’re very close-knit on 
our campus.” 

Dr. Jim Troha will fill the presi- 
dency position following Kepple’s 
retirement. 

“We have really good momen- 
tum, so to keep that going is impor- 
tant. Dr. Troha wants a lot of good 
things for Juniata,” said Kepple. 

“We’ve begun to work on rais- 
ing money for the endowment. 
Compared to other institutions, 
we have a small endowment, 
so it’s important for that to con- 
tinue to grow. We’re still not the 
most known place in the world, 


and the truth is we never will be. 
There are so many small col- 
leges, it’s hard to be known by 
everybody, but we are known by 
important people, so we should 
definitely keep that up,” said Kep- 
ple. 

Although Kepple will step down 
as president, he plans to continue 
his involvement with Juniata. 

“What I really want to do is to 
continue to be involved in higher 
education without getting in Jim 
Troha’s way,” said Kepple. “Re- 
tired presidents work for the cur- 
rent president. If Dr. Troha has 
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things for me to do, then I’ll be 
here to help him out. Basically 
it’s up to him how I will help 
Juniata in the future, and I will 
surely support him however 
I can.” 

Juniata traditionally invites a 
guest from outside the college 
to deliver a speech at gradua- 
tion. However, President Kepple 
has been selected to speak to this 
year’s graduating class. 

“Tt was a nice honor from the 
board of trustees,” said Kepple. 
“Pye heard a lot of graduation 
speeches. Without revealing my 
entire speech, I want to have a 
couple things for people to remem- 
ber and to keep it somewhat short. 
Hopefully it will come out OK.” 

“Being at Juniata College 
while President Kepple has been 
here is something that I have en- 
joyed very much,” said senior 
Nathan Brock. “Since my fresh- 
man year I have not only seen him 
around at various campus events, 
but he also has stopped to talk 
to me and check up on how I 
was doing. He takes pride in 
being approachable and be- 
ing there for the students 
of this college. President Kepple 
and his wife, Pat, are very en- 
gaged with academics, athletics 
and the community, and I think 
that they are a very great reflec-. 
tion of Juniata College. I think we 


» asa college owe it to him to speak 


at graduation for all that he has 
done for us.” 

Many claim that it is because 
of President Kepple that Juniata 
has become the institution it is 
at present. His hard work has 
paved the way for future change 
on campus. 

“He has made this campus what 
it is today by challenging students 
to live up to Juniata’s expecta- 
tions,” said junior Scott Thomas. 
“His legacy will not be forgotten.” 

“Presidents get credit or blame 
for a lot of things,” said Kep- 
ple. “The credit I get has a lot t 
o do with all the great people 
who work here that. have actu- 
ally done the work, and to all the 
students that have gotten Ful- 
brights or Goldwaters, or won 
championships, It’s nice to get the 
credit, but the truth is the credit be- 
longs to a lot of different people, 
not just the President.” 
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Runners-up receive $1,000 


> from CUPCAKES page 2 


focused on society, not personal 
interest;” said Myint. 

For stage two, the participants 
create a written piece describing 
their plan in detail. Five judges re- 
view the plan and three plans move 
on to the final round. 

“Tt feels good to be a finalist, 
it was a pleasant surprise. I was 
shocked and didn’t expect it at all. 
My idea is just a small, simple re- 
pair business plan for computers. I 
got this idea because it is a person- 
al hobby and I know I can make 
money with it,” said Bookhammer. 

Tn the final round, the remain- 
ing contestants have 15 minutes 
to present their business plans 
to eight judges with PowerPoint 
presentations and any additional 
props. Participants can use sam- 
ples, prototypes or handouts. First 
place wins $2,500 and second and 
third-each receive.$1,000. 

“Part of the scoring is how com- 
fortable the students are with the 
presentations, expertise in their 
own businesses and how passion- 
based they are,” said Fischer. 

“Creating the plan and serving 
my cupcakes to the judges was 
my favorite part. It sounded like 
they all liked them, which was 
very good to hear. And winning of 
course! My least favorite part was 


presenting because public speak- 
ing is not my thing, but it actually 
went better than expected,” said 
Scavone. 

“Tt felt quite amazing to win, 
I was really confident going in. I 
knew the others’ plans were good 
and feasible. My idea was to have 
paddles for skateboards, like stand 
up paddle boarding that is taking 
off in the east coast. I could target 
a big group: paddle-boarders and 
skateboarders,” said Fischer. 

“Next week I will be talking 
to Terry Anderson about moving 
on with my business and actually 
establishing the company,” said 
Scavone. 

“J plan on using the prize mon- 
ey for paying bills. Also, I like to 
travel,-so it would go toward travel 
bills as well,” said Bookhammer. 

“T used the money for prototyp- 
ing, penny skateboard samples, 
more t-shirts and other fees,” said 
Fischer. 

“T was very excited and kind of 
surprised to be a finalist. When I 
submitted my written plan, I hoped 
that I would be a finalist, but I defi- 
nitely had doubts that I wouldn’t 
be. I’m extremely honored that I 
won. It’s awesome. I put a lot of 
hard work and effort into my busi- 
ness plan, so I am very happy to 
have won,” said Scavone. 





Relay for Life 
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Students fight against cancer during Relay for Life on Sunday, April 14. Clubs set up tables filled with crafts, 
food, and many other trinkets. All proceeds raised for the event went to the American Cancer Society. 








Students presented their theses and various research projects at Liberal Arts Symposium, which took place on Thursday, April 18. Also, the Multi- 
cultural Storyfest, filled with performances and tales representing different cultures from around the world, was held on Detwiler Plaza at 3:00 p.m. 


Liberal Arts Symposium 
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Internships 
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funding from an alumnus for her 
internship last summer at Floren- 
tine Films in Walpole, New Hamp- 
shire. 

“T got $2,000 and it was used for 
travel and living expenses. I used it 
for three months of rent, and I used 
the rest for traveling on the train 
there and back,” said Dewitt. 

Students who were not funded 
with Super Internship Awards or 
from alumni still had several other 
options. 

“The PACS department has a 
little bit of funding available for 
Peace and Conflict Studies stu- 
dents. The International Studies 
department has what they call ‘In- 
ternational Studies Fellowships,’ 
and students who have a significant 
amount of international classwork 
in their field of study are eligible 
to apply for those. Then, there is a 
pre-law fellowship, called the ‘C. 
Jewett Henry Pre-Law Fellow- 
ship,’ and that would obviously be 
for students who are anticipating 
going to law-school after Juniata,” 
said Kysor. 

Overall, the Super Internship 
Awards provide students with op- 
portunities that might otherwise be 
unattainable. 

“This is definitely beneficial for 
people in the future because every- 
one needs money every now and 
then for one thing or another,” said 
Dewitt. 

“I think it helps  peo- 
ple by bridging that gap of 
allowing them to go where they 
want to go and being able to afford 
where they want to go in order to 
fulfill their career goals or Juniata 
requirements.” 

“Tt would have been great if 
we could have funded all 16 can- 
didates because they were all 
pretty valuable experiences, but 
obviously with limited money, it’s 
pretty difficult,” said Kysor. “The 
Super Internship Fund, I think, is 
one of the funds that Juniata would 
like to grow.” 
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Fundraising 
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far. 

“We've basically been working 
on it for a couple of months. For a 
while, it was all we were doing. He 
[Donaldson] gave us time to set up 
which fundraiser we were going to 
do, how we were going to do it and 
we made a marketing plan,” said 
Ferguson. 

In order to raise money for Op- 
eration Troop Appreciation, Fergu- 
son and her group mates are each 
responsible for selling 150 raffle 
tickets to their target audience. 

“Our main target audience was 
students at Juniata College and 
also members of the community 
who want to help out deployed 
troops,” said Ferguson. 

While students did not have 
the final say in which of the two 
groups they participated in, Fergu- 
son emphasized that she ultimately 
got her top choice. , 

“I thought more people would 
care about the troops than cats,” 
said Ferguson. “Maybe because 
I’m a dog person.” 

While Operation Troop Ap- 
preciation undoubtedly appeals to 
American patriots and their. lov- 
ing supporters alike, the Orphaned 
Kitten Program effectively reaches 
out to the hearts of animal lovers 
around campus. An organization 
based around taking care of or- 
phaned infant kittens in State Col- 
lege, this all-volunteer charity pro- 
vides the extensive care necessary 
to aid kittens through their first few 
weeks of life. These kittens, bottle- 
fed and weaned, are also provided 
with veterinary services such as 
tests for feline immunodeficiency 
or leukemia viruses, vaccinations 
and deworming. At eight weeks, 
they are sent to adoptive homes. 

When asked whether this expe- 
rience has enhanced her marketing 
abilities, Ferguson responded in 
the affirmative. 

“Tt’s certainly different from just 
taking tests and writing case stud- 
ies. ve never written a marketing 
plan for any other class besides this 
class, so that’s definitely helped,” 
said Ferguson. 








Burmese New Year 
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Burmese club hosted the Burmese New Year celebration on Sunday, April 21. This event included water balloon fights, the international food 
expo and cultural dance performances. 
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Four more years: The Olympics, presidency and seniors 


Society seems to value four- 
year periods. A number of 
events happen exclusively on 
a quadrennial. Each four years, 
America selects (or reselects) a 
president. The FIFA World Cup 
is held every four years, as is the 
World Baseball Classic. Both the 
summer and winter Olympics are 
held every four years. However, 
look beyond these grand events 
and one can find other instances 
of four-year periods pervading 
our lives. High school takes four 
years. Of particular timeliness— 
receiving a baccalaureate degree 
takes four years. 

What is it about four years? 


“"“For many international-sporting 


events, the four-year period is 
used to honor the Olympics, 
which are held every four years. 
The modern Olympics, started in 
1896, used the four-year period 
to pay homage to the ancient 
Olympics. The quadrennial was 
important for the Greek societies 
of the ancient Olympics. The 
four-year period was known 
as the Olympiad, and it helped 


provide a reference point for 
dating events in Greece. In a 
time where calendars could differ 
dramatically from area to area, 
the Olympiad provided common 
ground to understand time. 

In the United States, four 
years is the length of one term 
for our president. At the end of 
that term, the country is usually 
divided. Part of the country 
desires new’ leadership, while 
another chants for, “Four more 
years.” Regardless of whether the 
current president is reelected or a 
new leader emerges, our country 
enters into a stage of transition. A 
reelection does not always mean 
that the current administration 
will not see changes. This is 
happening in the United States 
right now. . 


This speaks to the duality of 


the seemingly arbitrary four- 
year period. In some ways, it 
seems commonplace to us. The 
Olympics and the presidency 
provide us with a sense of 
continuity and familiarity. 
Each quadrennial brings with it 
excitement and hope for the next 
four years. But the transition 
between four year periods can 
also bring with it considerable 


uncertainty. 

May 18 sees the end of the 
four-year journey of nearly 
300 students at Juniata. With 
graduation comes excitement and 
hope for the future. But along 
with this, seniors experience a 
great deal of uncertainty. Many 
hold their breaths while waiting 
to hear about an interview from 
one of the 75 companies to which 
they have applied. 

Others find uncertainty in 
figuring out how to pay for 
graduate school, or deciding on 
where to live. There are budgets 
to be calculated and loans to be 
paid back. With each day closer 
that we collectively move towards 
graduation, seniors feel more 
pressure from their uncertainties. 
“What does the future hold? Will 
I keep in contact with my college 
friends? Seriously, why has 
no one called me back about a 
job yet?” 

It is not just seniors who 
experience this uncertainty. 
Graduation brings with it 
opportunities for underclassmen 
to take up more leadership roles 
in many clubs and organizations 
on campus. This is good as it 
will provide experience to the 


students who choose to take on 
the responsibilities, but as with 
any change in leadership, there 
is likely to be some shakiness. 


As new student leaders take the” 


helm, they may find themselves 
in rough waters. But as the old 
adage goes, “A smooth sea never 
made a skilled sailor.” 

The Juniatian is itself 
experiencing the uncertainty 
effect of the four-year period. 
A number of leaders who have 
helped define our paper in the 
past four years will be graduating 
this year. As the reins are passed 
to the new leaders, we know 
that they will carry with them 
the experience they have earned 
and the wisdom offered to them 
by the senior members of the 
editorial board. 

Despite the uncertainty, seniors 


‘can find common ground in their 


shared four-year experience. Four 
Lobster Fests, four Mountain 
Days, four Madrigals, four 
Liberal Arts Symposiums, four 
Pig Roasts and fours of countless 
other events unite seniors in their 
experience of Juniata College. 
The four years experienced by 
these seniors are unique to them, 
and unlike any other four year 





Defense spending to blame for busted budget 





It is no secret that the United 
States spends much more money 
on its defense program than 
any other single government 
program, According to the 2013 
federal budget, 24 percent of 
government spending, which 
totals approximately $916 billion, 
is allocated toward defense 
spending. The only two programs 


_receiving close to as much money 


as defense are healthcare, at 
about $901 billion, and pensions, 
at about $878 billion. Is it really 
worth pouring so much money 
into defense while, for example, 
only spending a measly $136 
billion, a mere 3 percent of the 
budget, on education? 

Now, obviously, defense is 
not an unimportant program that 
should be ignored. However. 
The United States seems to take 
defense funding to an arguably 
unnecessary extreme. A perfect 
example can be found in the fact 
that the defense budget for the 
United States in 2011 was $711 
billion, 16 billion more than the 


next 13 top world spenders on 
defense combined. This is a truly 
ludicrous figure! 

One of the duties of the 
government is to protect the 
United States and its citizens, but 
there must be a way to still defend 


the country while reducing the 


obscene amount: of ‘the money 
that is being allocated toward 
defense. The United States has 
at this point so far out-spent all 
other countries that our military’s 
technology is the most advanced 
in the world by a comfortable 
margin. This should mean that 
the huge amount of money spent 
on defense could be reduced and 
re-appropriated to a program 
where the money would more 
directly benefit this country’s 
citizens, however that does not 
seem to be happening. 

While America may be the 
undisputed military superpower 
of -the world, there are many 
problems at home that I would 
argue demand the funding more 
urgently than the military. As I 
said before, a prime example of 
this is the education system in 
the United States. To be clear, 
the public education system is 
what this country relies upon to 
teach its children how to think, 
lear and be prepared to one 
day become a fully functioning 
member of society. It seems to 


me that this should be one of the 
United States’ highest funding 
priorities, as the future of the 
nation will eventually rest upon 
the shoulders of the children 
passing through the public school 
system. These children will also 
one day have to compete on a 
global level with people from 
all the other countries around 
the world, and will need to be 
properly educated to do so. 

Despite the obvious importance 
of education to the future of the 
United States, within it’s own 
borders and globally, the fact 
remains that only 3 percent of the 
government’s money is spent on 
educating the youth of the nation.. 
Now it would be one thing to say 
that no more funding is needed 
if the children of the United 
States were ranked very highly in 
education, but the United States 
found itself ranked 17th globally 
in 2012. 

For a country that is a 
powerful world leader, it seems 
that the nation’s children are 
not receiving the benefits of a 
first class. education that they 
should have. I would go so far 
as to argue that the education of 
this country’s children is more 
important to securing the future 
wellbeing of the country than 
keeping the military budget as 
incredibly high as it is. 


The benefits that could come 
with increasing the country’s 
investment in the education 
system are incalculable. I say this 
because it is impossible to know 
what exactly the improvement of 
education would enable children 
to do, but I believe that every 


great things if given the chance. 
As an old saying goes, a mind 
is a terrible thing to waste, and 
the education system today is 
allowing many young minds in 
its care to waste away. It is not 
surprising that teachers who are 
forced to work in overcrowded 
classrooms while simultaneously 
being underpaid are not able 
to give all of their students the 
resources needed for them to be 
engaged and encouraged to learn. 

When it comes down to it, the 
reality is that if the government 
decides to allocate a portion of its 
budget to a particular program, it 
must take away potential funding 
from its other programs. The only 
reasonable way to decide how to 
allocate funds is to see where 
the money will do the most 
good for the country. It is my 
opinion that the good of the 
country would be much better 
served investing in the future 
of education rather than ~in 
paying to keep up this Cold War 
mentality. 





period ever experienced by any 
other Juniata class in the history 
of the college. The same can be 
said next year for the seniors 
then, and every year after that. It 
is the four year period that.defines 
what it is to be a Juniatian, and 
celebrates the uniqueness of just 
that for every class*and every 
individual to sing our alma mater. 

Four years of memories, four 
years of new friends, four years 
of self-discovery. All these things 
make the uncertainty of the 
transition into the next four years 
less scary. The last four years were 
both a collective experience and 
ours alone, To underclassmen, 
a word of advice: cherish the 
experience and enjoy the ride, 
because it goes much faster than 
you might believe. As seniors 
reflect on their college experience 
between now and May 18, many 
will find themselves wishing for 
four more years. 
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Close ties and goodbyes 





I must-have been frowning, be- 
cause every person I knew who 
happened to be passing by the pool 
table at Muddy stopped by the 
couch where I was sitting to ask if 
something was wrong. In reply, I 
did not move but only smiled and 
said that everything was fine. I 
knew deep inside that I was lying 
a little, but how could I account for 
feeling sad over something that I 
could not pinpoint? 

“You’ve been glancing at your 
watch quite accurately at two- 
minute intervals for the past 30 
minutes,” said an unknown voice 
belonging to an unknown guy who 
sat himself next to me. I didn’t re- 
ply, waiting for him to introduce 
himself: In return, he got up as 
quickly as he had sat down and 
said: “It’s pretty common towards 
the end of the semester, but don’t 
let it get to you. Enjoy it while you 
can. It’s only three months any- 
way.” He then walked out the door, 
leaving me with the realization that 
my sadness was a result of having 
to leave Juniata for the summer. 

I remember that it was just a 
week ago when the arrival of 
spring was one of the main con- 
cers in conversations. All of a 
sudden, the trees started glowing in 


pink and white and flowers started 


blooming in the most random plac- © 


es imaginable. The sun finally de- 
cided to show up more than just an 
hour a day. People started settling 
on the quad between classes and 
everybody seemed to be generally 
happier than they’d been under the 
grey cloudy sky. Everybody ex- 
cept me, that is. 

The general belief across many 
cultures is that spring is a season 
of rebirth. This is because nature 
seems to awaken or rejuvenate 
itself from the frost of the winter 
season. I, however, was looking at 
this concept from a different angle. 
Ironically for me, winter was re- 
birth while spring is the death of 
all things pleasant. In January, I 
had come to Juniata and started a 
new phase of my life filled with the 
excitement and curiosity for a first- 
year, international student. Now 
that I had finally settled in and 
made friends, May is right around 
the corner, as are final exams and 
the last day of school, while my 
flight tickets back to Dubai are sit- 
ting in the desk drawer. 

Yesterday was exactly one 
month away from the day of my 
departure from the State College 
Airport. Of course I miss my par- 
ents and friends back home, and 
I am counting the days until I get 
to see them again. However, every 
day that brings me closer to them 
is also pushing me further away 
from the family of friends that I 
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Swiger produces lasting memories 
Digital Media Studio loses most Be Sriced member 


By ALEXIS WAKSMUNSKI 


She does not get the credit she 
deserves, but those who know se- 
nior Kelsey Swiger cannot stop 
praising her. As a media arts pro- 
duction student, Swiger has been 
producing films and videos for Ju- 
niata since she arrived on campus. 

Swiger wants to, someday, be 
a professional producer of short 
films and documentaries, and has 
been working for the Digital Me- 
dia Studio, or DMS, since her first 
semester as a freshman. 

“T think that Kelsey is an ex- 
traordinary student. It will be very 
exciting to see what she does after 
graduation,” said Carol Peters, di- 
rector of the Writing Center. “She 
is highly motivated, but she has 
also gained a breath of experience 
at Juniata and an unusual amount 
of responsibility.” 

“Technically I have three jobs 
right now in two different states, 
all in the digital media field,” said 
Kelsey Swiger. “I work for the 
Digital Media Studio as a produc- 
er, I do the ‘This Week at Juniata’ 
video series, and I also do a con- 
tinuation of my internship I did in 
summer 2012 as an assistant pro- 
ducer in Fairfax County Virginia 
on Channel 16 Cable Communica- 
tion Production Division.” 

Swiger’s work as a producer at 
the DMS is a part of an indepen- 
dent study program here at Juniata, 
while her job as producer of “This 


Summer lovin’: howto keep intouch 


Misadventures 


of the Heart 


Coney ho olaces 





The end of the semester is ap- 
proaching. The weather finally 
matches the season. The campus 
is full of life as you pass people 
playing volleyball on the. quad, 
laying in the grass and sunbathing 
in the warm climate. Final 
tests and papers are on the 


horizon, but you __ procras- 
tinate anyway. It’s almost 
summer, right? Hopefully, 


you got that amazing summer in- 
ternship/job, are travelling for a 
summer study abroad program or 
doing some cool volunteer work 
to pass the long four months. No 
cares in the world as you earnestly 
wait for summer. 

Looking forward to no class- 
es, no homework and of course 
home-cooked meals, the sum- 
mer season is a time for plen- 
ty of amusement. Either in a 
relationship or not, summer 
is ideal to build connections or en- 
joy yourself. Summer is your vaca- 
tion, so take advantage of it. 

If you have a significant other 
and live close enough to visit 
or stay there over the summer 
that is perfect. The rest of the 
Juniata population is probably not 
as fortunate. Yet, there are many 
activities you can attempt. 

Singles do not worry. You can 
also appreciate these special trips. . 

Pricing can vary at some 
of these places, so set aside 
funds prior to the trip or talk to 
your ffiends about cover- 
ing your portion. I have found 
these suggestions to be common 


among most people. 

Single or not, summer is love- 
ly for everyone. Couples and 
non-couples alike can take ad- 
vantage of this wonderful time. 
Maybe you will discover inter- 
esting traits about your romantic 
interests that you did not know 
before summer. Listed below 
are some handy suggestions 
that you can do with or without a 
companion: 

Amusement Parks: Amuse- 
ment parks are fun if you are 
a thrill seeker. There are mul- 
tiple amusement parks to gain an 
exhilarating experience. Six 
Flags, Kings Dominion, and Her- 


shey Park are some locations ~ 


that you could go to. have a great 
day with friends or a significant 
other. I am not a huge rollercoaster 
fan so I usually spend my time in 
the water park section. 

If you can plan a road trip, I 
would suggest going to Water 
Park Country USA, located in 
Virginia. I went there last summer 
with a group of friends and the 
park was filled with nothing but 
water tubes and slides. 

Amusement Parks will try to at- 
tract you with cute novelty items 
and souvenirs so have some 
money set aside. Amusement 
Parks offer risky activities for 
couples to challenge themselves 
and if single, you could find some- 
one with shared interests. 

Plan a beach getaway: This 
is the most common activity to 
do over summer, Go to a beach 
with your special someone or 
a group of friends to a nice san- 
dy location. If you have not had 
the time, money or transporta- 
tion to get there, summer is ideal 
to plan a beach misadventure. 

Beach trips can be cheap 
or expensive, depending on the 


time of travel and your choice 
of beach. 

The payoff of being under the 
bright sun in comparison to ly- 
ing on the quad might be a bit 
different. Also, at the beach you 
could surf, scuba dive, jet-ski 
and other fun water sports. There 
is nothing quite like a sunset at 
the beach cuddling up next to 
your boo, or a potential boo. 
Need I say anything more? 

Camping: If you are an out- 
doorsy person, I highly recom- 
mend camping out for the sum- 
mer, I am not a big fan of nature, 
but I think it would be a cool 
experience for everyone to try. 
Camping can also be a cheap ac- 
tivity depending on where you 
go. Imagine making s’mores 
at night, sitting around a campfire 
and looking at the night sky. 

Also, this is another ro- 
mantic spot for couples and 
singles while sitting around a 
campfire sharing intimate stories. 
You can go camping plenty of oth- 
er times in the year. 

On the other hand, sleeping out in 
extremely cold weather is not 
fun, unless you are a hardcore 
outdoorsy person or a Madrigal, 
tenter. I think it will be nice to 
attempt camping once in your 
life. Try it with some friends and 


let me know how it goes. 
Travel to a Major City: New 
York City, Washington D.C., 


Philadelphia and other major cities 
are great places to go on the east 
coast, if you can afford it. Luck- 
ily, having a job or having friends/ 
partner that can assist you is 
nice as well. The summer will 
be an ideal time to travel and 
spend a weekend to explore 
one of the United States‘ cities. 


> see LOVIN’ page 10 
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Senior Kelsey Swiger, a media arts production student, has been working 
with Juniata’s Digital Media Studio since her freshman year. 


Week at Juniata Video Series” is a 
Juniata Associate position in the 
marketing department. 

“She is creative, reliable, persis- 
tent and the work she does is very 
high quality,” said Gabriel Welsch, 


vice president for advancement* 


and marketing. 
Faculty and students slike are 


impressed with Swiger’s work. 
“She is a good team leader and 
she is very motivated in what she 
does,” said senior, Monae Dewitt, 
who has worked with Kelsey in 
the DMS. “She works crazy hours 
because’ she* “wants aii to 
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Fala finds her melody 





Dr. Grace Fala is the first pro- 
fessor to begin our interview 
by asking if she can sit directly 
next to me rather than with her of- 
fice desk between us. I had heard 
of this little communication trick 
before, but as I sat and talked with 
Grace, I gained confidence that, 
although she is a ‘trained com- 
municator, there’s no artificial- 
ity to this request. Grace really 
wanted to connect and get to know 
one another over the next 20 min- 
utes. 

I clung to my notebook of pre- 
pared questions, just in case the 
conversation needed some direc- 
tion at the outset, but I quickly 
realized there was no need. 
With a gracefulness befitting her 
name, she took me on a jour- 
ney into her past: one that is de- 
fined by learning, music, family, 
profound connections to  oth- 
er people and the search for a 
safe place. 

“My brothers and sisters had 
a nickname for me growing up,” 
Grace said. “They often referred 
to me as Phyllis, because I was al- 
ways being philosophical.” 

Defined by her self-professed 
love of depth and creativity, Grace 
pursued courses in philosophy in 
college. 

“There was nothing that I was 
reading that wasn’t encouraging 
me to read more,” she said of her 
eagemess to learn. “I thought, ‘I 
could live here ... I could live in 
this realm of depth.’” 

And, though Grace lived for 


depth and philosophy, she aa 
that teaching was not on her mind 
when she decided to pursue an ad- 
vanced degree. What was on her 
mind was the need for a safe place 
as a gay woman in the 1980s. 

“At the time I saw higher educa- 
tion as one of my only places of 
refuge. Where could I go in my 
life?” Grace continued, “T really 
needed to work on surviving, be- 
cause there were a lot of discrimi- 
natory practices in our reality at 
that time.” 

It was through her graduate 
assistantship that Grace came to 
teaching. Here, she found an outlet 
for creativity, and an arena for de- 
veloping intuition toward an audi- 
ence’s needs. This skill, however, 
reaches much further back into 
Grace’s past as a musician. 

Grace credits her mother, a 
talented violinist, as a source 
of inspiration, or “the mystic” 
in her life. However, she also 
served as Grace’s live duet partner. 
In order to help finance her edu- 
cation, Grace played live shows 
up to five nights a week. She 
credits the stage as helping her 
to develop receptiveness toward a 
crowd. 

“Why I think music has been 
especially instrumental in help- 
ing to shape me in the classroom 
today is because you work with 
a lot of different kinds of audi- 
ences,” Grace said, “and you need 
to learn to adapt ... You learn to 
read what the audience needs, 
and that, I think, is the teacher’s 
best skill.” 

What I find most intriguing 
about Grace is her definition of 
spirituality. While most people de- 
fine the word in a religious sense, 


Grace sees spirituality as the con- 
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be the best it can be when it comes 
out.” 

As a result of her dedica- 
tion, leadership and hard work 
ethic, Swiger was selected to 
produce the “This Week at Juni- 
ata” video series, which is a new 
project this year operated out of 
the DMS. She coordinates the 
ideas for the videos with the mar- 
keting department to reach current 
students, alumni and prospective 
students. 

“Kelsey has kind of established 
herself as the voice and face of 
the video of the week,” said John 
Wall, director of media relations. 
“Kelsey has kind of become the 
host of Juniata, or the Tina Fey of 
Juniata.” 

“She has to create a 3 minute 
video that is professional and news 
worthy every week,” said Wall. 
“That on top of class is a pretty big 
order and Kelsey has done stellar 
work.” 

Peters, who is Swiger’s advi- 
sor, says that she is doing a crazy 
amount of work, but because she 
is so reliable, there is no doubt that 
the jobs will be completed and will 
be great. 

“Kelsey pulls the craziest hours 
and always gets her stuff done 
and it is because of the amount 
of coffee that she drinks,” said se- 
nior Katie Shedlock with a smile. 
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JUNIATA COLLEGE'S OFFICIAL YOUTUBE CHANNEL 


Swiger, along with the Marketing Department, produces Juniata’s video series ‘This Week at Juniata.’ 


“Kelsey has a caffeine addiction.” 

Continuing in her goal to be- 
come a professional film producer, 
Swiger has worked with Nathan 
Wagner, director of New Media 
Communications, in producing 
short films as an independent study 
for the past year. Her first creation 
was called “Close Call,” and will 
be in film festivals throughout 
2014. 

“This semester I have been 
working on the most ambitious 
project we have ever undertaken,” 
said Swiger. “This film is called 
‘Something Happened,’ which is 


Warm weather wishes 


> from LOVIN’ page 9 


This will probably be one of the 
more expensive trips, but I would 
rather go to see the Statue of Lib- 
erty or check out the Smithsonian 
than staying in my room all sum- 
mer. 

In addition, if you have 
never been to a _ major 
city before, this will be the. per- 
fect opportunity for you! Ma- 
jor cities usually have a lot of 
people, for singles, and nice 
hotels for partners. Don’t be 
afraid to challenge yourself to 
visit a fun city before 
returning to Huntingdon for an- 
other year. 

All of these ideas are dependent 
on your summer schedule. You do 


not have to try them all. I would at 
least want to try to have as much 
fun as you can, and that you can 
afford. 

Whether you have had a smooth, 
easy misadventure or a long, tu- 
multuous one, the adventure 
has taught you something 
about yourself and your 
stance on relationships. I hope 
my column has helped you this 
year. If not, I am sorry I could meet 
your expectations. If so, then I am 
glad to be of service. 

I am excited for the summer 
and the upcoming years to con- 
tinue on my romantic erideavor 
in life. Enjoy the time off from 
Juniata, relax and let your 
heart take you on a thrilling 
misadventure. 


currently in pre-production. In be- 
tween the last week of classes and 
my commencement we are going 
to be in full swing of production 
of the short film ‘Something Hap- 
pened.’ It is going to be awesome 
and I'am so excit 

Dewitt, a fellow producer, has 
been friends with and worked 
alongside Swiger in DMS since 
they were freshmen. The duo even 
lived together during the summer 
of freshmen year while working at 
the DMS. 

“She is an inspiration to me,” 
said Dewitt. “I know that as long 


as she can keep going I can keep 
going, Who knows maybe some- 
day we will do a film together and 
we will be famous? She should be 
proud of the work she has done.” 

Swiger and Dewitt both received 
the John S. Molchany Scholarship 
in Digital Media. This is given to 
a junior studying digital media as 
a part of their POE and the award 
recognizes academic achievement 
and potential in the professional 
field of digital media. 

As a result of Swiger’s appli- 
cable work experience, she was 
offered a full time position in the 


Fairfax County Cable Communi- 
cation Production Division where 
she did her summer internship in 
2012. 

“Fairfax County Government 
has offered me a full time job after 
graduation as their communication 
productions division-assistant pro- 
ducer, but what I really want to do 
is work on a cruise line as a vid- 
eographer for one or two years,” 
said Swiger. “Traveling was some- 
thing that I always really wanted to 
do.” : 

Swiger’s aspirations have 
evolved greatly, especially since 


high school. 


“Up until 10th grade I thought 
I was going to Grove City Col- 
lege for psychology,” said Swiger. 
“Then in 10th grade I took a video 
production class and I fell head 
over heels in love with it and the 
adventure of making something 
come together out. of nothing,” 

Looking back on her four years 
at Juniata, Swiger is confident that 
she is on the right path. 

“T am very excited because Ju- 
niata has prepared me so well for 
post-graduation,” said Swiger. 
“This environment is closer to 
the actual work environment than 
most other colleges.” 

“I know what I want to do and J 
can’t imagine doing anything else 
with my life,” said Swiger. “There 
is so much you can do to create a 
story through digital media.” 


True friendship survives any distance 
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have grown to love here at the col- 
lege. Most of my friends reason 
through the melancholy by telling 
themselves that they will be back 
after 3 months and everything will 
be the same as it was before. But 
what if it isn’t? 

Naturally, when I first came to 
Juniata, the first people I met were 
international students like myself. 
A number of them had transferred 
from other schools, which meant 
that they were degree students 
who would be staying at Juniata 
until their graduation in 2 or 3 
years. The majority of them, how- 
ever, were exchange students who 
would only stay for one semester. 
When hearing U.S. students, I was 


Professor “Grace-fully” embraces students 
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nections among people. Above 
all, she emphasizes that the fulfill- 
ment of this form of spirituality 
takes active listening. 

“You learn it, you live it, you 
listen. You listen carefully and 
closely to the realities of others, 
and their anguish ... And you 
can embrace that anguish through 
heartfelt listening,” she said. 

“T also do it in my life through 
hugging,” she added. 

I came to learn that Grace is an 
incredibly humble person who 
frequently reflects on blessings 
that others bring into her life. She 
told me about a prayer that she 
and her spouse, Dawn, display in 
their home. 

“*Those who come to our home 
bless our home for having been 
there, and we pray that they leave 
more blessed for having been 
there too.”” 

Grace shares her home fre- 
quently by hosting events for 
Juniata students. In the unique 


setting of an Amish community 
called Kish Valley, or colloquially, 
“Big Valley,” Grace and Dawn in- 
vite students up to ten times a year 
to enjoy the serenity of their sur- 
roundings. 

“This home has given us the op- 
portunity to get more connected 
with the Juniata community,” she 
said. 

Grace admits that hosting the 
events are hard work, however, she 
said, “You come away with a sense 
of shared joy.” 

Their home in the Amish vil- 
lage is named “Stone Bridge,” in 
honor of the bridge built by the two 
women who had lived there origi- 
nally in the 1960s. Grace credits 
them for having paved the way for 
her and Dawn’s residence there. 

In order to pay homage to 
these women, Grace and Dawn 
set out to build a stone shed of 
their own. They now more appro- 
priately call it a stone sanctuary. 

Each student who visits Stone 
Bridge walks away with a unique 
and symbolic gift from this sanc- 


tuary. “A small gemstone: a peb- 


_ ble. It’s a gift from us to them, 


because we want to share the 
magic, the wonder, the history... 
the timelessness of stone,” Grace 
explained. “There’s.so much in 
stones.” 

Before the end of the interview, 
I received a gracious invitation to 
visit Stone Bridge, and I must ad- 
mit, I am excited at the prospect of 
collecting my own little pebble. 

Despite her being the 
first professor I interviewed 
without having met at least a day 
in advance, I left the office feeling 
as if [had known Grace my whole 
life. The code of her life, and the 
striving to make connections, is 
more than.a credo. It is a skill. 

There is no doubt that she 
possesses the skill, but more 
importantly, she cares deeply 
about accomplishing its end. She 
certainly accomplished this end 
within our interaction, because 
when our interview was complete, 
I felt inspired, and somehow dif- 
ferent for having met Grace. 


surprised to find out that many of 
them do not put a lot of effort into 
interacting with the internationals. 
Fortunately, this is by no means 
due to the fact that they are unin- 
terested in doing so. In fact, the 
reason behind this fact may be 
because many of the U.S. students 
are afraid of the their friendships 
falling apart with the exchange 
students who will eventually leave. 

Since most of my friends are 
intemational exchange students 
whereas I am an international de- 
gree student myself, I completely 
understand how the U.S. students 
feel, but I disprove of it greatly. It 
is natural for humans to want to 
avoid unpleasant situations which 
they have control over. However, 
there are many great things to be 


missed in an avoided experience. 
Real friendships are independent 
of factors such as distance, and 
sometimes meeting someone and 
spending time with them, wheth- 
er an hour or a semester, can be 
worthwhile and life changing. 

Someone once told me that op- 
timism was the way to carry on 
in life. Although I did not agree 
with that point of view, I must ad- 
mit that optimism is my only cure 
this summer. I will try my best to 
have a positive stance. I will look 
forward to seeing my family, re- 
uniting with my friends in the fall, 
and keeping in contact with those 
who won’t be returning to Juniata. 
Hopefully, I will start enjoying the 
beautiful weather of the spring sea- 
son as well. 
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From the page to the stage: new interactive theatre class 
Students become playwrights, performances at Standing Stone Coffee Company 


By SPENCER VANHOOSE 


Playwriting, TH 399, is a new 
class offered this semester that al- 
lows students to write their own 
plays throughout the course. 
Student written plays are then 
read aloud at Standing Stone 
Coffee Company at the end of 
the semester. 

Neal Utterback, assistant profes- 
sor of theatre, instructs the course. 
Students have used this semester 
to prepare for their readings at 
Standing Stone. 

“We went through a large se- 
ries of activities designed to cre- 
ate obstacles for the playwrights 
to creatively overcome. The next 
portion was to refine that into two 
ten minutes plays and then one 
of those gets a ‘staged reading,” 
said Utterback. 

Senior Ryan Edley is in the pro- 
cess of writing his plays. Although 
the plays are not finished, he has a 
clear direction for his story. 

“The one is about North and 
South Dakota and some billionaire 
going in there and trying to make it 
one Dakota,” said Edley. 

Edley believes the skills taught 
in the course are beneficial to 
his future. 

“lve never really written 
[plays], so I thought it would be an 
interesting thing to learn about,” 
said Edley. “I’ve always wanted 
to be an actor but writing, I always 
wanted to try it and I took this class 
and I really like it, so it’s a definite 
possibility in my future.” 

The students decide which plays 
will be publicly: read. Each stu- 
dent chose a theme relating to his 
or her play. Utterback uses these 
themes to design his class exer- 
cises according to the students’ 
selected genres. 





RYAN TRITSCH / JUNIATIAN 


Senior Ryan Edley, junior Emily Evey and freshmen Alexandra Hanbury and Bryanna Kifolo read over a class- 
mate’s play to help prepare the play for its final reading. The class will read their plays aloud at Standing Stone 
Coffee Company at the end of the semester. 


“Some of the exercises are 
geared toward comedy; some are 
geared to mysteries, so it’s really 
about what they as artists gravitate 
toward,” said Utterback. “It’s to 
help them find their voices.” 

Senior Sara Deppenbrook is one 
of Utterback’s students. The in- 
class exercises have helped Dep- 
penbrook create her plays. 


“One thing was how you get 
information out without someone 
just telling it straight to you,” said 
Deppenbrook. “Neal would say, 
‘Okay well you got to have a dis- 
covery from a particular character, 
but they can’t reveal certain things,’ 
so he would make guidelines as to 
who is giving out information and 
that was really helpful.” 


Pichon faves for lazy summer afternoons 





With nine of these articles under 
my belt, you’d think I would have 
an easier time figuring out what 
I’m going to write about this time. 
But as Critical Reading comes to 
a close forever—unless someone 
else rises up to fill the bookless 
void next semester, hint hint—I’m 
still just as stuck as I’ve always 
been. Sometimes you just have 
to get writing and the words will 
come to you as you work. 

I could use this space to talk 
about how this little comer of the 
“Juniatian” has helped with both 
my writing and my perceptions 
of it, but no, let’s talk about books 
instead. Summer is approaching, 
and we will finally have some 
time to sit down and read whatever 
we want. 

Here’s what’s going to be on my 
reading list. 

First, I’ve been taking a look 
at TH. White’s “The Once and 
Future King,” a modem retelling 
of the King Arthur myth. I don’t 
know if anyone remembers the old 
Disney movie “The Sword and the 
Stone,” but it’s based on the first 
part of this book. The book, of 


course, is much less silly than the 
movie, though it has its moments, 
and goes into all the pathos and 
tragedy of Arthur’s rise to king and 
eventual downfall. 

Second, I’ve been reading a lot 
of classic detective fiction. I wrote 
a whole column on that a while 
ago, but let me reiterate—detec- 
tive fiction is one of the best things 
to read on a lazy afternoon, just 
casually passing the time. While I 
generally prefer British detectives 
such as Sherlock Holmes, Hercule 
Poroit, and Lord Peter Wimsey, I 
have been enjoying the adventures 
of Philip Marlowe, a noir-style de- 
tective from 1920’s Los Angeles. 
I may have cleaned out Beeghly 
Library of classic detective novels, 
but once I get home I will definite- 
ly be taking some trips to my own 
library. Sometimes half the fun of 
going to the library is discovering 
new authors and books I never 
would have thought I could enjoy. 

More classic fiction that I have 
not yet written about includes Al- 
exandre Dumas’s “The Count of 
Monte Cristo,” which I have not 
gotten around to reading yet be- 
cause I’ve been looking for a good 
translation. From what I’ve seen in 
adaptations, though, it has just as 
much adventure, suspense, drama, 
and romance as Dumas’s other 
famous novel, “The Three Mus- 
keteers.” It’s about a guy who’s 
betrayed by his friends and sent 
to prison. He later escapes, gets a 


huge fortune and a new persona 
and returns to take revenge—good, 
fun stuff. 

Another good book I want to 
recommend is Bram _ Stoker’s 
“Dracula,” which—no, wait, it’s 
actually good! Don’t worry; it’s 
nothing like “Twilight.” This is 
classic vampire fiction, and it has 
all the horror, suspense, and mys- 
tery you could want. There’s a 
reason the character of Dracula 
is a classic archetype, after all, 
and on top of that, the rest of the 
characters are also enjoyable and 
entertaining. The language is a 
little hard to get into, but the story 
is gripping, and makes me wish 
that “Twilight” wasn’t the ac- 
cepted model for vampire fiction 
these days. 

And what about my favorite 
genre, fantasy? Well, I do have 
an autographed copy of Peter S. 


Beagle’s “The Last Unicorn,” a } 


postmodern fantasy novel that has 
been a huge influence on my own 
writing. I will be rereading it when 
I get home, and I cannot recom- 
mend it enough. I am also search- 
ing for Neil Gaiman’s graphic 
novel series “The Sandman,” 
which is about the King of Dreams 
escaping from human captivity 
and reclaiming his kingdom. Un- 
fortunately, there has been a lack of 
the traditional fantasy novels that I 
enjoy recently; I’ve been getting 
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Deppenbrook’s play is catego- 
rized as a tragic comedy. 

“Having everything or hav- 
ing nothing is sort of the theme,” 
said Deppenbrook. 

Sophomore Megan Smith based 
her play off a conversation she 
had with her boyfriend about Star 
Wars. The exercises also inspired 
her to excel throughout the play- 


writing process. 

“T think they gave me a new 
challenge for the pieces I was writ- 
ing, which allowed me to think 
about my writing in a new way,” 
said Smith. 


Smith encountered ad- 
ditional challenges in the 
playwriting process. 


“Editing has been the hardest 
part because I find it so hard to 
sacrifice certain themes that I be- 
come attached to while writing,” 
said Smith. 

The readings at Standing Stone 
are more informal than the average 
public performance. 

“The actors for these plays won’t 
have a lot of rehearsal; they’ll be 
reading from scripts at a music 
stand so it’s just hearing the play 
aloud through an actor’s voice. It’s 
not a production,” said Utterback. 

The readings are for the play- 
wrights so they can see their play 
in action. 

“Tt’s the end of this process but 
really only the beginning of the 
next process,” said Utterback. “So | 
ideally in front of the audience and 
actors the playwrights can recog- 
nize what works and what doesn’t, 
how the audience perceives this 
work and then ideally they’d go 
back and rework and rewrite and 
hopefully some of them pursue 
staging it in an organized fashion.” 

Any student in or out of the the- 
atre discipline is eligible to take the 
playwriting course, 

“There are also a number of non 
POEs in the class, so we also look 
at dissecting plays of how they’re 
structured, what they playwrights 
have done mechanically to create 
the hopefully intended response or 
reaction,” said Utterback. 

“Tt really helps knowing the 
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Songs that last all summer 





While spring is here and flow- 
ers are getting ready to blossom, 
summer is just around the corner! 
With only a few weeks of school 
left, here are some tunes to get you 
through the transition. The songs 
are composed of classic summer 
hits and some of my own personal 
favorites. So enjoy and get your 
summer rolling. 

The first song is, “Scarlett Be- 
gonia” by The Grateful Dead. This 
song is very upbeat and has a great 
bass line, and with lyrics like “as 
I was walking down rub a dub 
square” a good time is guaranteed. 
I like a lot of The Grateful Dead 
music because it is reminiscent 
of the ‘60s and the ‘70s as well 
as a sense of letting go and hav- 
ing fun, which goes hand in hand 
with summer. 

- If The Grateful Dead is a bit too 
hipoyeditioy-tripsy for your taste, 
then something more contempo- 
rary might be your thing. Foster 
the People is a band that has been 
blowing up the airwaves the past 
two summers and “Pumped Up 
Kicks” is their anthem. 

It has a low sultry sound that 


reminds you of the summer nights 
and the lyrics are composed of 
hooks such as “Robert’s got a 
quick hand, he’ll look around the 
room won’t tell you his plan, he’s 
got a rolled cigarette, hanging out 
his mouth, he’s a cowboy kid.” By 
the time the song is done, you will 
remember it because it is so catchy. 

Next up is “crazy” by Gnarls 
Barkley. The. song opens with a 


‘beat that drops in and a reflection 


by the lead singer about when he 
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lost his mind and how it wasn’t all 
that bad. He actually welcomed it 
because it was pleasant. It is a song 
that makes you wonder if you are 
really crazy or just living a differ- 
ent life style than what people are 
used to. This follows in the foot- 
steps of the free and easy living 
themes of summer. 

Another hit always on my sum- 
mer playlist is “California Love” 
by 2Pac. You can hear a police 
whistle in the background of the 
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smooth lead vocals until it breaks 
from the intro and into the first 
stanza of lyrics. I’il be the first to 
admit rap isn’t my go to music 
choice but I do love some 2Pac as 
well as A Tribe Called West, Big- 
gie Smalls, and Wu Tang Clan. 
This is a song you want to listen 
to while laying out in the sun or 
driving down a back road with the 
windows down. 

Almost any song by the Yeah, 
Yeah, Yeah’s will always be on 
one or more of my own playl- 
ists for the summer. Their song 
“Maps” is the perfect kind of song 
for laying on your porch swing 
and feeling the breeze as you’re 
waiting for your friends to come 
by or just getting a peace of mind. 
The guitar work is excellent, and 
Karen O’s voice is so melodic 
and eccentric that it is just the 
perfect background music for any 
summer night. 

Jack White is always great for 
any time of the year but especially 
the summer. “Freedom at 21” has 
it all- just take a look at.the music 
video. Great guitar, a catchy riff 
and interesting lyrics all make it a 
song you can drive all day and all 
night to. 

Patrick Sweaney is a musician 
you might not have heard of. He 
plays music that is deeply rooted 
in the blues and for a lot of his 
albums he has collaborated with 
Dan Auerbach of the The Black 
Keys, who has also helped pro- 
duce and record his records. The 
song “Them Shoes” by Patrick 
Sweany is a song I love and will 
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listen to until the sun comes up. 
He sings about being a realist and 
accepting yourself for where you 
are in the here and now. His lyr- 
ics gravitate towards moving on 
and moving forward when you 
might feel like something is about 
to give- exactly like the sensation 
we all feel when transitioning from 
the long school year to the sweet 
and easy lifestyle that awaits us 
in the summer. I recommend you 
give this one a listen on your way 
back home, nothing like a bit of the 
blues to keep you trucking along 
on a drive. 

The last song I will share irom 
my collection is a song that is one 
my favorites. “Nice Train,” by The 
Donkeys is a song that describes 
being in one place and moving 
onto the next. It describes a scene 
from the perspective of the lead 
singer, who talks about how his 
friend lost his cellphone in the pool 
table, and having to be at an art 
show that he didn’t want to see. 

The lyrics and the tune and 
rhythm of the song create a great 
anthem about not having enough 
time for yourself. The one part in 
the song describes this perfectly by 
saying “we all just need a little time 
for magazines and drinking wine.” 
After all isn’t that what summer is 
about? Seeing friends, listening to 
music, working that day job, and 
having a little time to come home 
to yourself every night. I hope this 
music kicks off your summer the 
right way like it does for me, and J 
want to thank you for an awesome 


year writing, sharing, and talking | 


about music with the Juniata Col- 
lege campus population. 


Zs 
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You cannot walk outside nowa- 
days without summer break be- 
ing dangled before your nose like 
some kind of herring on a string. 
People are out, lawn mowers are 
humming and the smell of barbe- 
cue is wafting through the air. It 
makes you want to go outside and 
never come back in. 

But, not for long. Classes are 
going to let out and eventually, 
you’re going to go home and no 
one is going to be around. It is go- 
ing to be hot and sweaty outside 
and you will have nothing but time 
on your hands. Or, you’re going 
to have a summer job and besides 
a few sparse hours every night, 
your days are shot. So, you might 
want to watch some movies over 
the summer. 

Fortunately, this is the most 
conducive time of the year for 
film watching. Summer time 
and movies go together like 
hamburgers and French fries 
or wintertime and movies. It is 
the time of summer blockbust- 
ers, public screenings and overly 
air-conditioned theaters. 

Since film became a popular 
pastime, people have wanted to es- 
cape the languid summer by going 


to the movie theater. In the 1930s, 


theaters were air-conditioned, 
while pretty much nowhere else 
was. Naturally, people would be 
more than willing to slam down 
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ten cents to slip into the dark cool- 
ness of a crowded theater. Mov- 
ies back then also came with a 
long array of coming attractions, 
cartoons- for instance, “Looney 
Toons” or “Mickey Mouse-” and 
newsreel films. 

Tt was essentially an event; my 
grandmother fondly  recollects 
boarding the bus and going to the 
Tower Theater in Philadelphia, at a 
time when it didn’t just sell over- 
priced tickets to see old rock stars, 
and spending entire afternoons in 
the cool darkness of an old-fash- 
ioned theater. Going to the movie 
is usually no longer a day-maker, 
but maybe some summer block- 
busters can bring you as close to 
that as possible. 

When “Jaws” was released in 
1976, lines for admission extended 
around the blocks at movie the- 
aters, hence the neologism thatnow 
occupies the movie-consciousness 
every summer. Last summer had 
the release of “The Avengers,” a 
blockbuster if there ever was one, 
and a movie makes you want to 
ask, “why isn’t every movie this 
huge?” The thought passes, it’s not 
really even that good of a movie, 
but that’s an apt mindset to get in 
before going to see a big Holly- 
wood movie. 

This summer will bring a num- 
ber of ridiculously big movies with 
big stars from a bevy of famous 
franchises. The new film “Oblivi- 
on” starring Morgan Freeman and 
Tom Cruise is the honorary kick- 
off to this year’s blockbuster sea- 
son, but many colossal names are 
coming soon. “Man of Steel,” a 
Superman re-boot, will be released 
June 14 and is getting hype as what 
could be the first good Superman 


movie in years. Other major fran- 
chises releasing new installments 
will include “Fast & Furious 6,” 
“The Hangover II,” “Iron Man 
3,” “GI Joe: Retaliation” and “Star 
Trek Into Darkness.” Some of these 
are films that I won’t be trying to 
see, in theory, but most of the fun 
of walking into those huge movie 
worlds is doing it on impulse with 
some friends on a sweltering day. 

If those aren’t exciting, there 
are plenty of older movies, either 
archetypal summer hits or mov- 
ies about summer to satisfy. Try 
“Jaws,” “Do the Right Thing” or 
“The Dark Knight,” for instance. 
Maybe “National Lampoon’s Va- 
cation;” the list is endless. Turn it 
into a drinking game and the op- 
portunities for fun are near infinite. 

If staying inside for all of this 
fun seems a little too constrict- 
ing, though, there are ways to take 
it outside. Drive-in theaters still 
exist, even if a lot of them try to 
market themselves as little oases 
of nostalgia, and are cheaper and 
definitely more fun than sitting 
in a theater. 

For an even more communal 
experience, most cities and towns 
will have public outdoors movie 
screenings throughout the sum- 
mer and they are a blast. Or, if you 
want to get really creative about 
it, you can put on your own. SF 
Zero, a web-based “in real-life” 
game collective in San Francisco 
and Oakland offers a challenge 
called “Drive-In” that encourages 
players to get a screen and projec- 
tor and set up their own free public 
movie screening. 

Enjoy these movie options 
and enjoy the quickly-coming 
summer break. 


Great stories found in pages of books old and new 
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my fantasy fix from video games 
for a while now. Maybe another 
trip to the library will help with 
that. In case you haven’t noticed, I 
love libraries. 

I really hope that these sugges- 
tions, and the ones I’ve made be- 
fore, have helped you find good 
books for your summer reading. I 
love reading, but more than that, 
I love stories. Books have taken 
me places and shown me things 
that could never exist in real life. 
I know that most people nowa- 
days prefer TV and movies and 
video games to reading books, and 


that’s okay, as long as it helps you 
experience stories you love. If you 
love to read, though, don’t give it 
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The written word will 
live on, maybe as the 
only medium where one 
person alone can create 
an epic that people will 
read for years to come. 
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up. The written word will live on, 
maybe as the only medium where 
one person alone can create an 


epic that people will read for years 
to come. 

To conclude: Whether you have 
been reading these columns all 
year or only just glanced through 
this one, and even one of my read- 
ing suggestions has been some- 
thing you’ve discovered and en- 
joyed, I consider my job here to 
be fulfilled. Someday I too hope to 
make stories that can change peo- 
ple’s lives, but for now, I’m happy 
recommending authors who write 
better than me in every way pos- 
sible. Maybe ‘someone will help 
publish me if{ praise them enough. 

That was a joke. Mostly. 

Thank you for reading. 


Course teaches about essence of a theatre major 
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technical aspects of the writing. 
The technicalities are what I really 
took away,” said Edley. “I’m more 
of a creative person and this is a 
good way to get all my creativity 
out on paper.” 

The class not only teaches stu- 
dents how to write plays but also 
ties together the essence of being a 
theatre major. 

“Our mission is looking to cre- 
ate total theatre artists who are 
empowered to create their own 
work in any number of ways,” said 
Utterback. “Opposed to just the 
actor that goes out into the world 
and auditions and that’s sort of 
their only tool in their tool box, 
that they just audition and if they 
don’t get the job and that’s the end 
of the day. And a lot of actors work 
that way, but if and when the actor 
doesn’t get the audition, what do 
they do? You’ve got to create your 
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Freshman Holly Souchack and junior Emily Evey work on their plays. 


own opportunities so we try to 


so their never solely at the mercy 


give them any number of ways of of some other producer or director 


how they might be able to do that 


hiring them.” 
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Golden hours could help Juniata’s athletic performance 
System benefits student-athlete time management and team chemistry 


By STEPH PAGLIARO 


Many colleges and universities 
around the country implement a 
system, known as “golden hours,” 
which allows student athietes to 
better manage time between ath- 
letics and academics. 

“The golden hours means that 
it’s basically reserved for athlet- 
ics. There aren’t any conflicts 
with academics,” said head vol- 
leyball coach Kevin Moore. “That 
way, teams can practice, train 
and do whatever they need to do 
without conflicts.” 

Many schools that use golden 
hours devote a period of time in 
the gym and weight room to ath- 
letes only. They also have specific 
times when classes end so athletes 
don’t have to worry about miss- 
ing practice. However, all schools 
have their own way. “Every 
school kind of does it differently,” 
said Moore. 

This system is mostly imple- 
mented at larger schools where 
there is more of a focus on athlet- 
ics. “Some schools have them and 
some schools don’t. We are one 
school that doesn’t. Many Divi- 
sion I schools will have them, and 
even some Division III schools do 
also,” said Moore. 

Many coaches see benefits in 
using the golden hours. “I think it’s 
really good in the sense that ath- 
letes can get in the gym and get out 
quicker,” said head strength and 
conditioning coach Doug Smith. 
“Unfortunately, what we do with 


our athletes here is bring them in at 
six in the morning.” 

“T think this would be an easy 
way to be fair. However, it would 
take everybody working togeth- 
er- athletic and academic depart- 
ments,” said Smith. 

Juniata’s Faculty Athletic Rep- 
resentative Randy Rosenberger 
has a role devoted to minimizing 
conflicts between athletes and pro- 
fessors. “When something comes 
up that puts a student in a difficult 
position between a professor and a 
coach, I’ll weigh in and try to help. 
It’s sort of like a mediator role. I 
think the intent is to protect the stu- 
dent to the extent that is possible. 
When a student gets put into this 
position, there is a bit of a power 
imbalance and they sometimes 
have to make difficult decisions.” 

Rosenberger thinks the golden 
hours are great thing for the en- 
tire campus. “1 like it not just for 
athletes, but campus wide. It sort 
of protects that time for students 
for other things. Athletics is just 
one of the extra-curricular activi- 
ties in which students engage,” 
said Rosenberger. “I think people 
are just generally busier today. 
It’s nice to have some amount of 
time protected.” 

“This kind of a system would 
be awesome for student athletes. 
Playing a sport, even at a Division 
Il school, is pretty much a part- 
time job. It would make students’ 
lives so much easier and make 
fewer conflicts,” said head field 
hockey coach Caroline Gillich, 


For coaches, it can be frustrat- 
ing to have students missing prac- 
tices often. “It’s very difficult to 
run a practice the way you want Mario DeYulis. 
it to work when you have criti- “I definitely agree with having 
cal players missing,” said Gillich. time in the gym devoted solely to 
“Sometimes, the critical players athletes, It would be nice to get 
are the most active and most busy. _ lifting and everything done with- 
Missing those players really af- out worrying about waiting behind 
fects what you can and can’t do. other students,” said senior field 
Its hard to develop and execute hockey player Janelle Howard. 
ideas, and it’s usually not easy to “It could also give students more 
make that up.” time with the trainers. It would be 

Many student athletes also see _ really effective.” 
the golden hours as being ben- While the golden hours can be 
eficial. “It would help student ath- beneficial, it can also be contro- 
letes manage time better. It’s a big _versial. “It’s kind .of a controver- 
change to go from high school to _ sial thing. I don’t know how many 
college anyway, let alone adding a _ schools actually publish that they 
sport to that,” said freshman foot- have it. For some schools, it may 
ball player Charles Sweigert. “Not be more of an unwritten rule,” 
only do you have practice, but put- said Moore. 
ting in work during the off time Howard noted that she did 
with lifting and working out.” not think the specific class hours 

“{ think working out a schedule would be necessary at a small 
would help athletes. It would also school like Juniata. “I feel like 
benefit non-athletes who work out going to a Division III school is 
and use the gym. I’m sure it’s also mostly focused on academics, To 
tough for them to get a work outin me, what I’m studying is more im- 
when there’s an entire team in the portant. If I need to miss practice, 
gym taking up space,” said Swei- _ then I need to miss practice. But it 
gert. “It would free up time for really depends on your focus and 
everyone to focus on academics as what your intended profession is.” 
well as worlcing out.” While Juniata does not have 

Students who have POEs with any of these established rules in 
afternoon labs have an especially place, multiple coaches and stu- 
tough time balancing practices dents noted that there is almost an 
and classes and missing practices unwritten standard. 
often becomes common. “I miss a “At Juniata there is certainly 
lot of practice, mostly because of _ recognition that there is a general 
labs. Providing more labs in the _ time frame between four and seven 
mornings could help fix this. But when more athletes are practic- 


I feel like we have limited times 
of classes because we’re a small 
school,” said junior baseball player 


ing,” said Gillich. “It’s certainly 
not a sacred time frame. There’s 
still going to be meetings and other 
required things going on. I think 
the faculty really tries to help out 
athletes by working around this. 
It really comes down to different 
people’s schedules and what they 
can work out.” 

Rosenberger agrees that most 
professors recognize this time 
frame. “Most faculty know about 
the general time slot and they are 
careful about scheduling around 
that. It’s kind of an unwritten rule, 
but this system would formalize it. 
It would be easier if we did have a 
specific rule to point to when there 
is a conflict.” 

While many coaches like the 
idea of the golden hours, some 
think it would not be necessary 
here at Juniata. 

“Tt has been discussed, but I 
don’t see Juniata using it. Juniata 
has a reputation as an academic 
institution. I think the academic 
demands and needs will always be 
greater and more valuable,” said 
Moore. “However, even despite 
our limited resources, I think what 
the staff here has shown a commit- 
ment to is making the most with 
what we have.” 

With or without golden hours, 
juggling athletics and academics 
requires time management. “It’s 
very difficult. There are only 24 
hours in a day. Time management 
is one of the challenges of being a 
student athlete and it’s extremely 
important,” said Rosenberger. 


Big Five awards celebrate past year 


17th annual Mailand Mcllroy Athletic Banquet 


By JARRETT LEVESH 


As another year at Juniata comes 
to an end, the 17th annual Mailand 
Mellroy athletic awards ceremony 
is scheduled for May 5. 

The ceremony is named af- 
ter Mailand “Mac” Mcllroy who 
worked for the “Huntingdon Dai- 
ly News” for 41 years and was 
the sports editor for 37 of those 
years. He was a friend of many Ju- 
niata coaches and athletes during 
that time. 

The awards ceremony is a time 
for all the athletic teams at Juniata 
to get together and reflect upon the 
past year. 

“Tt’s the one time we get togeth- 
er as an entire department to honor 
the successes of all our teams and 
recognize the individual accom- 
plishments of many,” said athletic 
director and men’s basketball head 
coach Greg Curley. 

This event is highlighted by 
the presentation of the Big Five 
awards. Five of the top athletes at 
Juniata both on and off the field 
will be honored with one of these 
prestigious awards. 


The five awards are the Stan-’ 


ford Mickle Award, the John E. 
Blood Award, the Charles Barg- 
erstock Award, the Carolyn Stam- 
baugh Award, and the William R. 
Smaltz Award. 

The Stanford Mickle Award is 
presented to the male athlete who 
has contributed to Juniata athletics 


the most over his four years here. - 


This is Juniata’s oldest award and 
was started in 1947. 
The John E. Blood Award was 


first given in 1976 and is present- 
ed to the athlete who has earned 
the highest grade point average 
while also portraying outstanding 
athletic ability. 

The Charles Bargerstock Award 
is presented to the female athlete 
who has made the greatest contri- 
bution over her four years at Ju- 
niata. This award was first given 
in 1977. 

The Carolyn Stambaugh Award 
was first presented in 1987 and is 
eamed by the senior athlete who 
has a winning attitude, self-confi- 
dence, concern for others, a high 
sense of values, and an overall en- 
thusiasm for life. 

Finally the William R. Smaltz 
award, described by Curley as 
“kind of the Juniata award, hard 
work and perseverance, someone 
who embodies all that is good in 
Juniata athletics”. This is Junia- 
ta’s most recent award, first given 
in 1996. 

Each one of these awards is 
named after former coaches, ath- 
letes or supporters of Juniata, each 
of who meant a great deal to the 
school and the community. 

These five awards are said to 
be the most impressive athletic 
awards Juniata has to give. “Those 
are awards that people will talk 
about for years to’ come,” said 
Curley. “You are put into a group 
that is pretty special, the best 
of the best, the people that 
stood out.” 

These awards are voted on each 
year by the coaches of the Juniata 
sports teams. “We send out the 
standards for the awards, coaches 


' school,” said senior baseball player 


nominate athletes from their teams | 2Y CRIs BEALL 


and each coach then presents who 
they have nominated and why they 
deserve the award and then we dis- 
cuss,” said Curley. 

Choosing the athletes is a hard 


The spring sports teams have 
been battling their way to some 
pretty impressive seasons thus far. 
Each team has had their share of 
: wins and their share of great indi- 
and often emotional process. | vidual performances. The spring 
“There are many deserving ath- | has seen its fair share of Players of 
letes. Often the meeting is pretty | the Week honors, broken records, 
passionate and people get emo- playoff berths and many wins. 


tional,” said Curely. Here is a ranking of the top teams 
The athletes at Juniata under- | ofthe spring. 


stand the extreme honor that comes Women’s tennis 
with these awards. “It would The women’s tennis team is 


be a great honor, to be named having a great season thus far and 
one of the top athletes at this | takes the top spot in the power 

| rankings. They have had one of 
| their best seasons in recent history. 
They have a record of 13-5 and 
have tied their highest single sea- 
son win total in school history. It 





Ben Mersky. 

“Tt is really such a great honor 
because there are so many great 
athletes that come out of Juniata, 


which is surprising for sucha small | js also the first playoff berth since 
school,” said senior volleyball | 2008-2009. They currently sit in 
player Kelsey Fuller. fourth place in the Landmark Con- 

: ference. “It has been a pretty good 
football team, agrees with Mersky year. Coach Cohen has had a really 


saying, “It would really be the ic- 
ing on the cake, to earn some- 
thing like that from a great place 
like this.” 

There is a large pool of talented 
seniors this year, many deserv- 
ing of these awards. “There are 
so many great athletes in the run- 
ning,” said senior women’s basket- 
ball player Jordan Speck. 

Fuller feels there are a couple 
players who stand out: “Alex 
Raymond is a huge candidate, he 
is such a well rounded person and 
player. He represented Juniata well 
both on and off the court.” 


big influence on us in his first full 
year. We want to break the record 
for most wins in school history and 
carry that momentum into play- 
offs,” said junior Megan Phillips. 
Track : 
The track and field team has 
come out of the gate running dur- 
ing the 2013 outdoor season. Both 
the men’s and women’s sides have 
some pretty good efforts from a 
large number of people. The team 
currently sits in third place behind 
only powerhouses Susquehanna 
and Moravian. The team has seen 
several individuals thrive through- 
out the season including Player 


of the Week honors and breaking 


H 
| 
Noah Walstrom, a senior on the | 
> see AWARDS page 14 


Eagles power rankings 
Women’s tennis tops spring teams 


records. Angela Shaffer, Katrina 
Woods, Nate Alter and Justin 
Clapper have each won Player of 
the Week honors as Shaffer has 
been named to the honor twice. 
Clapper and Woods have broken 
records along the way.. Clapper 
broke his own record for the ham- 
mer throw with a toss of 46.05m. 
Woods broke the school record 
for the SK while running it in an 
amazing time of 17:55.55.“The 
team feels pretty good right now. 
We have carried momentum that 
we had while working on things 
during the indoor season. I think 
we teally worked on little things 
that we needed to fix and we feel 
pretty good about our season,” said 
freshman Jecenia Duran. 

Men?’s tennis 

The men’s tennis team has done 
just as well as their female counter- 
parts. The men’s team has cement- 
ed themselves as a playoff team 
with their current record of 13-6. 
This, just like the women’s team, 
has tied an all-time single season 
high for wins. The team had a six 
match win streak to help their ef- 
forts in achieving a 13 win season. 
Along the way, two players earned 
the honor of Player of the Week. 
They were Brice Morey and Justin 
Wisniewski. The team currently 
sits in fourth place as they head 


‘into playoffs. 


Softball 

The softball team has had a de- 
cent year with some very impres- 
sive performances. They currently 
sit with a record of 10-14 which 
puts them in fifth place in the 


> see RANKINGS page 14 
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Men’s volleyball prepares for trip to NCAA tournament 


Conference champ 


By AAREN SELLERS 


After winning the Continental 
Volleyball Conference champion- 


ship Juniata’s men’s volleyball 


team punched their ticket to the 
NCAA Tournament. The team will 
play their first match on Friday, 
April 26 at Nazareth College in 
Rochester, NY against the Rivier 
College Raiders. 

“Advancing into the NCAA 
tournament is pretty exciting for 
us. It’s the first time in program his- 
tory that we’ ve advanced. The first 
time for us to advance in just the 
second year of the tournament is 
just huge,” said Head Coach Kevin 
Moote. “We’re looking forward to 
heading up to Nazareth and hav- 
ing an opportunity to be one of the 
top eight teams in the country. And 
competing for the national cham- 
pionship is really special.” 

Currently holding an overall re- 
cord of 24-11 and making history 
with the program’s first appear- 
ance in the NCAA tournament, the 
team has a lot to celebrate about. 
While wrapping up the CVC tour- 
nament Moore was rewarded CVC 
Coach of the Year while freshman 
setter Matt Elias was named CVC 
Rookie of the Year. Junior Ross 
Madden and sophomores Joe Bor- 
tak and Paul Kuhn also made the 
CVC All-East Division Team. 

Despite being covered in awards 
and accomplishments the team still 
has a few kinks to work out going 
into the tournament. 
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jonship earns Eagles first chance at national spotlight 
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Sophomores Mark Feiler, Eric McCarthy and Paul Kuhn remain focused. After the departure of the teams only two seniors, many of their young play- 
ers were forced to step into leadership roles. Kuhn and fellow sophomore middle blocker Joe Bortak were recently earned AVCA All-American honors. 


“T think some of the challenges 
that we’ve faced have been how to 
combine the talented youth that we 
have with some of our experience. 
I think early on there was a lot of 
competition for different positions 
and we really didn’t settle on a line 
up until the last three weeks of the 
season. And I know as an athlete, 


that’s tough,” said Moore. “If there 
isn’t a consistent rotation or consis- 
tent pecking order it can wear on 
you mentally.” 

“We don’t have any seniors on 
the team, so a bunch of us had to 
step up into leadership roles and 
try to set good examples for the 
freshman, both on and off the 


court,” said sophomore middle 
back Joe Bortak. 
“Our play has been a little bit un- 


predictable. We lost afew matches — 


that we shouldn’t have lost but 
we bounced back and recovered. 
I think our team camaraderie 
is at it’s all time high and that’s 
what we need in order to reach 


our goal of winning the national 
championship,” said outside hitter 
Paul Kuhn. 

“We could communicate on the 
court a little better. Some players 
are pretty quiet and some players 
like to talk a lot. I think we need to 


> see NCAA page 15 





Prestigious senior honors 


> from AWARDS page 13 


Mersky also knows a few se- 
niors who have what it takes to 
win a Big Five award: “Julian 
Valdiserri, one of the best receiv- 
ers on the football team, Kelsey 
Fuller senior on the volleyball 
team, and Alex Raymond point 
guard on the basketball team all 
would be deserving.” 

The awards ceremony has a 
few other parts as well, includ- 
ing the coaches’ favorite when 
a representative from each 
team gets a chance to speak about 
the teams’ past season. “It’s great 
to hear what their experience has 
been this past year from a players 
view,” said Curley. 


Finally the ceremony is ended 
with a highlight film of all the 
teams. “The highlight of the event 
for everybody is the highlight 
film at the end. It’s a pretty neat 
way to end everything. It’s great 
watching everyone waiting to see 
if they got up there or how many 
times their team got up there,” 
said Curley. 

Juniata athletics has had a 
great year and although only 
five seniors will be honored with 
a Big Five award this year, every 
senior should be proud of what 
they have accomplished. “This just 
proves that we are in a great spot 
here and have an opportunity 
to coach some great people,” 
said Curley. 





Who’s hot and who’s not 


> from RANKINGS page 13 


Landmark Conference. They have 
good individual efforts from Kel- 
sea Decker, Aly Smith and Steph 
Frith. Frith is currently leading 
the Eagles in hitting with an av- 
erage of .375, seven stolen bases; 
and 24 hits. Smith has an aver- 
age of .318, 2 HR’s and 12 RBI’s. 
Decker has an average of .314, 2 
HR’s and 16 hits. Decker has also 
earned the Player of the Week 
honor during the 2013 campaign. 
Decker and Smith have also been 
their biggest contributors on the 
pitcher’s mound. Decker cur- 
rently leads the team with five’ 
wins and has 36 strikeouts and a 
team best ERA of 3.74. Smith has 
four wins, an ERA of 4.38 and 
leads the team with 57 strikeouts. 

Baseball 

Baseball has been struggling 
throughout the season thus far. 
They currently have a record of 
9-24, which puts them in last place 


for the Landmark. Conference. 
While having a disappointing sea- 
son, many players have stood out 
while leaving it all on the field. 
Senior Ben Mersky earned Play- 
er of the Week honors this year 
on his way to hitting .315 with 
an On-Base Percentage of .415. 
Joe Sforza has done well with 
the bat as well. He currently 
has an average of .310 with two 
HR’s and 23 RBI’s. Kyle Pan- 
nebaker has shown that he can be 
a big contributor for the Eagles. 
He has an average of .385 with 
two HR’s and slugging percent- 
age at an amazing .615. On the 
mound, the Eagles have been 
led by Chris Fulton and Ma- 
rio DeYulius. Fulton has two 
wins while striking out 18 bat- 
ters. DeYulius leads the team 
with three wins this year. Sforza 
has also been a force on the 
mound. He leads the team with 23 
strikeouts and has also contributed 
a win to the Eagles. 





Baseball 
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Juniata Baseball vs. Merchant Marine: 4/20/13 
Top left: Sophomore Chris Fulton pitches for Juniata against Merchant Marine. Top right: Junior 
Nathan Strom pitching for Juniata against Merchant Marine. Bottom: Freshman Kyle Pannebaker bats 
for Juniata against Merchant Marine. 
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Top seniors set a new standard for Juniata athletics 
Fuller, Raymond, Poillips, Shaffer and Clapper end remarkable c careers 


By Dimitri Ross 


Juniata College has been breed- 
ing top-notch athletes for a very 
long time. This season was no 
different as five seniors finished 
up historical careers in their 
respective sports. 

Senior guard Alex Raymond 
of the men’s basketball team had 
a great career as an eagle. He 
scored over 1,000 points in his ca- 
reer while also managing to finish 
ranked second in program history 
in assists. ; 

In his senior season he managed 
to average 12 points and 4 as- 
sists per game. His presence goes 
beyond stats though. His leader- 
ship helped the eagles secure the 
best record in school history as 
well as the team’s first postseason 

- championship when they won the 
ECAC South Region title. His 
presence on the floor will be 
missed by the team next season. 

“Alex was always a guy that 
we looked to for leadership. 
Whether it was a preseason prac- 
tice or the ECAC championship 
he approached the game with the 
same amount of focus and that is 
admirable,” said junior forward 
Lucas Mellott. 

“He will definitely be missed. 
Not only was he always one of our 
better players, but he was always 
the hardest worker. He could have 
a great game on Saturday and be 
tight back in the gym working to 
get better on Sunday,” said junior 
guard Kevin Snyder. 

Fellow senior Kelsey Fuller left 
her mark on her program as well. 
This past season Fuller finished 
with- 308 kills-and 425 digs. She 
helped lead the women’s vol- 
leyball team to the Division III 
Regional Semifinal where they 
would fall to Emory. In her 
four year career she record- 
ed 1,111 kills and 1,242 digs 
while also receiving All-Land- 
mark Conference honors and 
helping her team-reach the NCAA 
tournament in all four seasons. 
She was a constant in the program 
for four years so her absence will 


leave a void. 

“Kelsey has been a good role 
model ever since I got here. She 
showed me how to do things the 
right way as a freshman and I be- 
lieve that has made me a better 
player individually. Her work ethic 
rubbed off on the team as a whole 
as well,” said junior Amy Miller. 

“Kelsey is a great player. I am 
honored to have gotten the chance 
to*watch ‘her play the"past: couple 
years. We will all have to step 
up next year to pick up for all 
that we are losing in her. That is 
no small task, but I believe it 
can be done,” said sophomore 
Catherine Scholl. 

Senior thrower and pole vaulter 
Justin Clapper had a great career as 
well. While the track & field sea- 
son is not over yet he is on his way 
to another great season. Some of 
his personal bests are 4.26 meters 


in the pole vault, 45.41 meters in 


the discus, and 14.47 meters in the ° 


weight throw. 

Clapper holds the school re- 
cord for the hammer toss and has 
ranked as high as No. 49 in the 
nation in the discuss throw. this 
season. He: also ‘holds. the schools 
second highest discuss throw and 
the fifth highest pole vault jump. 

“T have had the opportunity to 
watch Justin for four years and he 
has been special. The thing that 
is best about him is that he im- 
proved every year. A lot of peo- 
ple get complacent and he never 
did which. I salute,” said senior 
Vinny Smith. 

“Justin has honestly kept me go- 
ing. I see him out there and it just 
makes me keep striving to get bet- 
ter. That’s the kind of leader every 
team needs in my opinion,” said 
senior Corby Hess. 


Senior field hockey standout 
Caroline Phillips is another player 
who has put together another re- 
markable season. She finished this 
season with 24 points as the team 
finished 9-9 on a three game win 
streak to finish the season. She also 
helped the team to two Landmark 
Conference championships in both 
the 2009 and 2010 seasons. 

“We will miss Caroline’s pres- 
ence a lot next season. She was 
such a threat and took a lot of pres- 
sure off of everyone else. It will 
be tough to make up for what we 
lose with her,” said sophomore 
Mikaela Sloan. 

“Playing with her for four years 
was truly a pleasure. I got the 
chance to watch her grow as I was 
growing myself. She has been a 
great teammate and a great friend 
as well,” said senior Jill McNeish. 

Senior Angela Shaffer has put 
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Seniors Kelsey Fuller, Alex Raymond, Caroline Phillips, Angela Shaffer and Justin Clapper have recently ended their college athletic careers. The five 
seniors have left their mark on their respective sports. They have ali set a high standard not only as athletes, but also in the Juniata community. 


together another incredible sea- 
son for the women’s track and 
field team. Her season is not com- 
plete, but she is on her way to 
yet another great year. Some of 
her personal bests are.28,.08 in the 
200 meters, 9.43 in the 60 meter 
hurdles, and 1.66 meters in the high 
jump. Angela recently received 
her second Landmark Conference 
Athlete of the Week honor of the 
season to go with her Landmark 
Senior Scholar Athlete award. 

“T am so proud of Angela as a 
teammate and as a friend. She’s 
had such a great career and she 
deserves it. She’s always one of 
our hardest workers so her success 
does not come by surprise at all,” 
said senior Kelsey Burton. 

“She just gives the team energy. 
She always approaches things 
with a good attitude so it makes 
it easy to follow her lead,” said ju- 
nior Rose Lucidi. 





Hard work and perseverance takes young team to new heights 


> from NCAA page 14 


find a balance of efficient commu- 
nication on the court,” said sopho- 
more outside hitter Mark Feiler. 

Bortak agrees that communica- 
tion will be the key to success in 
the NCAA tournament: “We’re 
playing pretty well together right 
now but maybe we just need to 
work on communication. We’re 
really kicking on all four cylinders 
now toward the end of the season 
and we just really need to keep up 
the hard work and effort.” 

“We just need to focus on the lit- 
tle things more. Just push that extra 
inch, give that extra effort on every 
single play, whether it is in practice 
or a game. Support is the best thing 
for our team and when we support 
each other we are unstoppable,” 
Kuhn said. 

Being the young team that they 
are, the Eagles have had many 
players step up this season. “I think 
everyone contributes in their own 
way. Some players get the stats and 


the big kills but some players are 


focused on defense which helps 
out the big swingers,” Feiler said. 
“And some people have to-try hard 
in practice to make those who are 


starting better, 80 we all contribute 
in our own way.” 

“With the return of some guys 
from last year, Ross Madden and 
Joe Bortak, they have really con- 
tributed quite a bit to the teams 
success this year. A healthy Alex 
McColgin has been probably one 
the biggest changes from last years 
squad to this years,” said Moore. 
“This year he has been one of our 
most consistent hitters and one of 
the guys we’ve really been able to 
rely on, especially these last two or 
three weeks.” 

“There’s nothing right now 
that I think we could be doing 
much better. We’re playing great 
as a team and if we continue what 
we’re doing I think we are going to 
make it past this weekend and into 
the tournament,” said sophomore 
opposite hitter Alex McColgin. 

.Although the season is coming 
to an end, Moore and the team are 
maintaining focus just fine. 

“Tm very satisifed with the sea- 
son. But we control our own future 
right now and hopefully we can 
wrap it up strong,” said McColgin. 

“T feel like the hardships that we 
faced in the beginning of the sea- 
son have led us to the point that we 
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Freshman Matt Elias (left) and sophomore Mark Feiler (right) prepare to spike the ball. Elias was recently named 
CVC Rookie of the Year. The team travels to Nazareth College in Rochester, NY for the NCAA Championships. 


are at now. We’re in a very good 
spot going into the NCAA tourna- 
ment and I’m very satisfied with 
where we are now,” Bortak said. 

Moore is doing a good job 
of keeping the team grounded 
and focused on the task at hand, 
which is to return to Juniata as 
national champions. 


“We still have three more 
matches. As a coach and an athlete 
you are probably never satisfied. 
But one word I will use to describe 
this group is proud. I’m extremely 
proud of them, when we won the 
conference tournament you could 
see the pure, genuine emotion 
in each of the guys as they went 


around and hugged and embraced 
each other. You could see that this 
is a group that really cares about 
each other,” said Moore. “At a 
point in the ‘season when we were 
at risk of not making the confer- 
ence tournament they hung togeth- 
er, and they stuck it out and came 
together to turn the ship around.” 
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This year at Juniata 


By Kunal Atit and Jonah Ruggiero 














As the year wraps up, I thought it would be appropriate to reflect on the nine 
things I’ve learned about the old Blue and Gold over the course of my freshman year. 





Sheetz is the 8th wonder of Energy drink addictions are 
the world. real problems. 





The mentioning of Blue Labs, 8 hours a week... 1 
ae ’ Books triggers hand cramps. credit a semester. 





One month till graduation The door on fifth floor Don’t sign up for every club 


apparently isn’t a legitimate founders actually leads to at Lobsterfest, your inbox will 
reason to ask for anextension Narnia... or was that VLB base- become harder to navigate 
on that 3-5 page paper.. espe- ment? then the JC website. 
cially if you aren’t a senior. 


Good luck to all of our seniors. We know you will make us, and yourselves, proud. For the rest of 
you, I can’t wait to see you next year. 


Stay Classy Juniata ee ie 






&S Thumbs up to Celebrity Bartender for giving me blue balls, I 
never thought I’d ask for those. 


Thumbs down to the freshman class for scaring away Juniata’s 
triumvirate: Kepple, Lakso and Hille. Be nice to Troha, kids. 







i Na Thumbs up to the senior class gift of a coffee cart for the li- 
& brary. Thumbs down because its not there yet.” 
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Skeptical residents push for new borough 


By Matt E.ias 


With 200 students living in 
off-campus houses this year, the 
increasing number of student 
rental properties raises concern for 
Huntingdon residents. 

A group of Huntingdon 
residents has presented the 
borough council with two pri- 
mary concerns about student 
housing in the community. The 
increasing density of student rental 
properties is noted as the 
major concern, especially within 
neighborhoods where _stu- 
dent rental houses outnumber 
residential homes. Addition- 
ally, the Huntingdon residents 
requested a new ordinance that 
limits the permanence of student 
rental property signs. 

Huntingdon residents seek- 
ing to protect their property 
investments oppose the spread of 
student rental homes. Property 





Campus inaccessibility 


By ZacH LEMON 


While the new residence hall 
will be accessible to physically 
disabled persons, the first five 
years of the campus master plan 
does not involve any renovation 
projects for currently inaccessible 
buildings, according to Robert 
Yelnosky, vice president of finance 
and operations. 

“We have a lot of buildings that 
arent fully accessible. It’s not some- 
thing that we duck. We recognize 
that that’s the case and when we 
have opportunities we try to ad- 
dress those issues as best we can,” 
said Yelnosky. 

“We just finished the mas- 
ter plan at the end of 2011 and 
through that process we looked at 
three guiding principles; commu- 
nity, accessibility and sustainability, 
as three of the things that drive 
what we do,” said Yelnosky. He 
cited examples of improvements to 
the campus’ accessibility. 

“With the renovation of Ellis 
last year, we made changes to the 
Post Office desk so that it’s now 
accessible and people can walk up 
to an accessible place right there,” 
said Yelnosky. He also spoke of im- 
provements to Good Hall’s handi- 
capped parking. According to Yel- 
nosky there are plans in the future 
for an addition to Good Hall and 
a further renovation of Ellis Hall. 

“Good Hall is not in the first 
five years of the campus mas- 
ter plan, it’s in the five to 20-year 
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Locals worry that student rental houses may harm property values due to unsightly signs and loud college residents. 


~ value’ and“iinsightly rental prop- 
erty signs are concerns for several 
local residents. 


“The: view on. the -neighbor- 
hood is drastically different from 
the perspective of residential fami- 


lies to that of students. Students 
are a unique population in that 
they are transient in nature. Based 





[range],” said Yelnosky. 
According to Jack Barlow, 


Charles A. Dana professor of 


politics and chair of the depart- 
ment of politics, Good Hall was 
built in 1906, with the wings add- 
ed in the 1960s. This means that 
Good Hall was built before the 
Americans with Disabilities Act 
(ADA) was passed. 

“The way the ADA is struc- 
tured is: if you have an old build- 
ing and you do nothing with the 
old building, you're fine. You don't 
have to come into compliance with 
the ADA,” said Barlow. The ADA 
does include stipulations to pro- 
mote accessibility when it comes 
to renovating buildings. 

“Let's say the building is worth 


a million dollars and you spend half 


a million dollars on renovations — 
then, you're required to bring the 
whole building into compliance 
with the ADA,” said Barlow. 

Some see Good Hall as lacking 
in accessibility. 

“The ground floor is more or 
less accessible and there is a rest- 
room that is accessible,” said Bar- 
low. “However, in the classrooms, 
none of the room doors are up to 
code. There are things that need to 
be done.” 

Phillip Dunwoody, associate 
professor of psychology, also has an 
office in Good Hall. Dunwoody 


agrees on the academic halls’ 


limited accessibility. 


_> see ACCESSIBILITY page 3 
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Frisbee golf course soars onto campus 


By SETH RUGGIERO 


Senior Andy Blunk, with 
the help of the newly formed 
disc golf club, has spearheaded 
an effort to bring the sport of disc 
golf to the community. 

Blunk has outlined a 
nine-hole course to be con- 
structed within the upcoming 
months on the land adjacent to 
Brumbaugh Academic Center. 

“Having a course will add to 
the Juniata community so much, 
so there is no reason not to have 
it,” said Blunk. “With that, we 
came up with a proposal that we 
sent to Jessica Mumford, the di- 
rector of student activities, just 
saying that we want to make 
a disc golf course, how do we 
do it?” 

“With how passionate Andy 
is and the students with him, 
they're really excited about 
this,” said Mumford. “They're 
trying to get local sponsor- 
ship as well, and I know some 
faculty and staff members that 
are very interested, so that’s 
definitely helpful.” 

The addition of this sport 
is ideal for college students as 
it benefits both the mind 
and wallet. 

“Disc golf is really the main 
thing I missed when coming to Ju- 
niata,” said Blunk. “There’s some- 
thing relaxing about this sport, es- 
pecially if you're with friends, so it’s 
perfect for the stressful college en- 
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rdinances 


on this transience, students do 
not necessarily consider them- 
selves members of a neighbor- 
hood or a community,” said 
Sarah Worley, assistant professor 
of communication. 

“] live next to two student rental 
properties and have many others 
on my block,” Worley said. “Over 
the past five years my family has 


had nearly no issues regarding the 


students who live in the surround- 
ing properties. However, there is 
still a stigma surrounding student 
rental houses.” 

Other Huntingdon residents 
have echoed Worley’s statements, 
claiming that they have also 
had good experiences with 
student houses. 

“T don't mind living near stu- 
dents at all,” said Huntingdon resi- 
dent Seth Herrington. “I recently 


moved into town and have had 


> see HOUSING page 4 
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Seniors Andy Blunk and Ryan Dempsey practice on what will be the second 
hole of Juniata's nine-hole Frisbee golf course. Blunk designed the course 
and obtained funding for the project. The course will be located directly 
behind Brumbaugh Academic Center and along Moore Street. 


vironment. It’s this competitive at- 
mosphere that’s counter-balanced 
with a social atmosphere, and 
it’s so stress free because it’s free. 
‘There’s no worries if you're playing 
bad, because you don't really lose 
anything.” 

While the course will be free to 
use, the disc golf club must first 
raise the money to cover construc- 
tion and equipment costs. 

“Altogether the course will cost 
about $4,500,” said Blunk, “and 
that includes the disc golf bas- 
kets and shipping, installation 
costs through facilities, course 
signs and rubber run-up pads, 


and we want to buy more discs so 
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that anyone can play whenever 
they want.” 

The club is expecting to receive 
$3,000 from student senate, which 
leaves $1,500 that still needs to 
be raised. 

Sophomore John Tomchick, an 
active member of the disc golf club, 
had a few suggestions on how the 
club could raise money. 

“My suggestion to raise money 
was to hold a competition to see 
who could achieve the furthest 
drive using a disc. Participants 
would pay a small fee to try, and 
whoever achieved the farthest 


> see FRISBEE page 3 
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Confession: social media policy sets common sense rules online 


By Kayct NELSON 





The Juniata marketing depart- 
ment has recently established a so- 
cial media policy to ensure campus 
professionals and administrators 
are liable for what they post on 
social media outlets and to estab- 
lish common sense principles for 
posting online. 

“T see it more as guidelines for 
behavior,” said John Wall, direc- 
tor of media relations. “Up until a 
year-and-a-half ago, social media 
was seen as an interesting mar- 
ketplace for ideas. It soon became 
clear that if you are doing social 
media for a business or an entity 
other than yourself, then you have 
to really be careful what you say.” 

“It is more of an awareness of 
potential liability and an inten- 
tion that those who act as agents of 
the College, the professionals 
who are in charge of executing 
business of the College, think be- 
fore they post,” said Gabriel Wel- 
sch, vice president for advance- 
ment and marketing. 

“It is social media, so things 
arent always taken as you intend 
them to be taken. We asked the 
student athletes to think about 
what they say before they say it. I 
will never tell anybody they can't 
express themselves because that is 
why you have social media,” said 
Jennifer Jones, director of sports 


information. 

“T think that an open social me- 
dia policy at the College is a neces- 
sity. I knew half my class before I 
even came here due to Facebook 
pages for the class, which was 
very welcoming,” said sophomore 
Mori Hitchcock. 

‘The social media policy, created 
by Wall and Genna Kasun, as- 
sistant director of marketing, was 
established to ensure that profes- 
sionals of the College use common 
sense when posting online. 

“Sometimes when there is a 
disconnect between our responsi- 
bilities institutionally and profes- 
sionally between the perfectly valid 
things we do in our own lives, par- 
ticularly at a place that does much 
of its commerce through reputa- 
tion, we want people to be more 
mindful of things they may do or 
say for which there is liability,” said 
Welsch. 

“The entire reason to have social 
media is to express who you are, 
what you like or what you don't 
like. What I would stress to them 
(athletes) is to just think about the 
kind of image you're putting out 
there,” said Jones. “It’s your right 
to represent yourself however you 
want to represent yourself. I just 
want them to think about the fu- 
ture and if that image they put out 
on social media (outlets) is what 
they want someone in five years to 


see.” 

As social media has become 
more immersed in our cul- 
ture, users have become aware 
of the necessity to publish 
information responsibly. 

“People know not to do things 
like post pictures of themselves 
wasted. They may not know that 
they shouldn't tweet about what 
a doofus the job interviewer was,” 
said Welsch. 

“There are good tweets and bad 
tweets and we want to make sure 
people are aware what a bad tweet 
or inappropriate Facebook mes- 
sage might be,” said Wall. 

Juniata Confessions, a Facebook 
page created at the end of the 2013 
spring semester, was managed by 
an anonymous student. Students 
sent the page administrator anony- 
mous secrets or confessions via. 
private message, and the admin- 
istrator posted these confessions 
publicly on the page. 

“We realize where the limits 
of our jurisdiction are in regard 
to things run by students. Every- 
one was aware of Juniata Confes- 
sions, faculty, administration and 
so forth, and I remember some 
people wringing their hands about 
it but a lot of us rightly said, ‘wait 
five minutes,” said Welsch. “Some- 
one will do something or twerk 
on television and no one will 
care anymore, which is exactly 


what happened.” __ 

The author of the Juniata Con- 
fessions page ceased from posting 
‘confessions’ on May 9th, two days 
after its creation. Many followers 
voiced their opinions regarding the 
administration supposedly shut- 
ting the page down. 

‘T definitely think that the ad- 
ministration had a part in shutting 
it down which is unfortunate be- 
cause I thought it was a very good 
community bonding exercise,” said 
senior Katharine Brown. 

“T think whoever started it shut it 
down. There was a string of ‘the ad- 


' ministration is doing this,’ but we 


werent involved in anything. No 
one was doing that. I do remem- 
ber a post saying ‘they're spying on 
us,” said Wall. “Our policy really in 
most cases is (to) let it play out for 
as long as it can because eventually 
reason overwhelms shouting.” 

“Some of the things said on 
the Juniata Confessions Facebook 
page were a little inappropriate, 
so I can understand why it would 
get shut down,” said sophomore 
Linley Erickson. 

“Does Juniata have any business 
in telling someone to shut down 
what is a private enterprise that 
happens to be critical of us? No. 
Does Juniata have a responsibil- 
ity to try to engage the people in 
dialogue to remind them of the 
consequences that may occur? 


Certainly,” said Welsch. 

‘The social media policy was not 
a reaction to the Juniata Confes- 
sions Facebook page. The policy 
was created to help students, fac- 
ulty and staff market their social 
media pages while reinforcing a 
professional image online. . 

“We met with every team these 
past couple weeks and I told them 
that we 100 percent agree with the 
First Amendment to say anything 
that you need to express, but it’s 
just like in real life: you say some- 
thing to someone's face you should 
expect a reaction,” said Jones. 

The social media policy does not 
state what students can or cannot 
post online, nor does it prohibit 
the creation of pages related to 
the College. 

“These three documents were 
written to be helpful. If people 
wanted to lead an institutional 
account, we wanted people to 
be able to do things quickly and 
know that they have our support,” 
said Kasun. 

“Genna wrote the policy to be 
more wide-ranging and adaptable 
just to make sure it’s not a huge Big 
Brother thing,” said Wall. 

“The social media policy is 
meant to establish clear guidelines 
for those who are compensated 
by the College. The policy isn’t 
entitled to censor anybody,” said 
Welsch. 


Pepsi contract quenches funding needs for campus departments 


By Nick STOLIAROFF 


This summer, Sodexo signed 
an exclusive contract with Pepsi 
agreeing to only sell Pepsi bever- 
ages on campus in exchange for 
financial incentives. 

The contract will last for five 
years and is common among many 
colleges and restaurants. Juniata is 
searching for ways to save money, 
which is the primary long-term 
goal behind this contract. 

Jef Savino, controller at ac- 
counting services, said, “We were 
probably a 95% Pepsi campus any- 
way, so basically we reached out to 
Pepsi and Coke and asked them if 
they'd be interested in signing an 
exclusive deal.” 

“We did send an RFP (request 
for proposal) out to the folks at 
Pepsi and Coke and they gave 


us different proposals and differ- 
ent things. We ended up going 
with Pepsi. The financing agree- 
ment was a little better, plus they 
had already been our partner,” 
said Savino. 

‘The financial incentives will be 
allocated toward three distinct 
categories: enrollment, athletics 
and sustainability. 

Money will be going toward 
enrollment every year, which will 
work in part to allow Student Ac- 
tivities to have better performers 
and events. 

‘There is a portion of money go- 
ing toward the athletics depart- 
ment. Savino said that since Pepsi 
owns Gatorade, sideline kits, cool- 
ers and cups will be provided at 
athletic events. 

Money will also go toward sus- 
tainability. Because Pepsi is a soda 


company that is interested in recy- 
cling cans and bottles, they have a 
strong incentive to offer financial 
rewards associated with recycling. 

“There is no requirement for 
the amount of volume that Juniata 
has to use,” said Savino. “They did 
put in what is typically called a re- 
bate. They'll take our first year and 
see how many cases of what we 
bought, and if the next year we buy 
more, there’s a chance for us to earn 
money on the difference.” 

Before the contract, Juniata was 
able to sell both Coke and Pepsi 
products. Now, only Pepsi bever- 
ages may be distributed. Since 
Coke does not sell any snack 
foods, Pepsi is also able to sell 
their snack products on campus 
without competition. 

Hal McLaughlin, general man- 
ager of Sodexo, said that there were 





greater sales with Pepsi products 
because they are preferred to Coca 
Cola products. 

“Just so you know, Sodexo has 
always been dual,” said McLaugh- 
lin. “I can sell whatever, but we're 
Pepsi country. I try and sell what 
the students are used to; what the 
students want.” 

‘I can tell you that years ago, 
the bookstore had both and 
they couldnt give Coke away. It 
was one here, one there. ‘They 
finally got rid of Coke because 
it was just taking up space,” 
said McLaughlin. 

Although no Coke products 
will be sold, the contract will not 
affect any other aspect of what 
Sodexo may or may not sell to 
students. Simply-to-go food items 
will remain on campus since they 
were pre-existing selections be- 


company.com 





fore the contract was established. 
McLaughlin also said that Stand- 
ing Stone coffee would continue 
to be sold on campus because 
the contract does not cover 
coffee sales. 

Associate Director of Confer- 
ences and Events Lorri Shideler 
said that this contract will not 
have a significant impact on her 
department. 

‘It’s probably going to be 
seamless to everybody on cam- 
pus because it’s not like we (ever) 
had a Coke and a Pepsi machine 
standing next to each other,” said 
Shideler. 

The student reaction to this 
contract has been generally posi- 
tive. Laura Tobio, an international 
student from Spain, considers the 
agreement to be like any other 
business contract. 

“Every time you buy some- 
thing, you have to choose between 
brands. It’s not something strange, 
you just take the one that gives you 
the best,” said Tobio. 

Many members of the Juniata 
community agree that the contract 
was an appropriate financial deci- 
sion. Some do not think the con- 
tract will affect them at all. 

“I can't really imagine that it 
would affect the student body 
that much that they would 
want to make a big deal out of 
it,” said junior Diane Nguyen. 
“The Coke versus Pepsi thing 
might seem like it’s not a big 
issue, but the bigger thing I 
think is whether students are 
OK with putting their trust in 
the school to make the best de- 
cisions in the long term ver- 
sus a sacrifice in soda, or maybe 
a slight increase in school tuition.” 
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National leadership society provides opportunities for success 


By KATHERINE TOBAR 





Beginning this year, Juniata 
College students are now eli- 
gible to become members of the 
National Society of Leadership 
and Success. 

“The National Society of Lead- 
ership and Success (NSLS) is an 
organization that helps people dis- 
cover and achieve their goals,” said 
Michael Pennington, assistant di- 
rector of career services and chap- 
ter co-advisor of NSLS. 

Senior Chelsea Naglic, presi- 
dent of NSLS, founded the Juniata 
chapter of this society. 

“She began the paperwork 
process, the . secure and the 
executive committee with the advi- 


sors,” said Pennington. 


“I was looking for an intern- . 


ship and I found the opportunity 
to train as an intern at the NSLS 
from January until September. 
Now I came back here and started 
the organization,” said Naglic. 
‘There are already 13 students 
on the executive board of The Na- 


tional Society of Leadership and 
Success at Juniata. 

“Mike [Pennington] and Can- 

dice Hersh, another one of our 
advisors, helped me pick students 
who could lead on the board with 
me,” said Naglic. 
' “The National Society of Lead- 
ership and Success has close to 
300,000 members across the USA 
and nearly 400 schools, colleges 
and universities participate,” said 
Pennington. “Juniata is among the 
ranks with those schools.” 

To become part of the NSLS, 
Juniata College signed a one-year 
agreement with the society. 

“The agreement is good for one 
year, until Aug 31, 2014, at which 
time the advisor will need to sign a 
new agreement. When they sign a 
new agreement next year, they will 
have the option of signing a new 
agreement for one year or for three 
years,” said Candice Hersh, associ- 
ate director of marketing. 

At the time that Chelsea Naglic 
was training in the NSLS, she was 
doing so along with 28 other col- 


lege students from schools around 
the U.S. 

“There was 28 of us who were 
interns for this year, so that means 
28 new chapters are starting this 
year,” said Naglic. 

According to the official web- 
page of the NSLS, the purpose of 
the society is to inspire students 
to become future leaders, and the 
majority of members thought that 
participating in the NSLS would 
make them more successful. 

“We are dream supporters. We 
build leaders, support people in 
achieving their dreams, and bet- 
ter the world in the process. We 
get people to ask the all-important 
question, ‘What would you do if 
you knew you couldn’ fail?’ and 
then help them to achieve those 
goals,” said founder of NSLS Gary 
‘Tuerack on the society's web page. 

Eligible sophomores or juniors 
at Juniata received a letter from the 
NSLS inviting them to join. Eli- 
gibility was based off of students’ 
academic achievement and leader- 
ship roles on campus. 


Juniata may be an unlikely option for 


> from ACCESSIBILITY page | 


“We had a student who was at 
one point in a wheelchair and that 
essentially meant that my office 
hours were not accessible to that 
student,” said Dunwoody 

Dunwoody said that students 
with disabilities often are not com- 
fortable with causing an inconve- 
nience to the administration. _ 

“You know they feel like they're 
pestering the administration to 
ask for classes to be moved or 
for accommodations to be made. 
They don't enjoy doing that,” said 
Dunwoody. “But that’s kind of 
the position theyre put in, and 
I think institutionally we have 


done a very poor job at making the 
campus accessible.” 

Senior Lydia Bridi also noted 
limitations in handicap accessibil- 
ity to both Good Hall and Brum- 
baugh Academic Center. 

‘T think it’s a big drawback. 
It’s probably really pushing people 
away,” said Bridi. 

Dunwoody and ‘Barlow ‘also 
commented regarding past renova- 


tion projects of Brumbaugh Aca~ 


demic Center and Good Hall. 
“When Dale Hall, for example, 
was renovated for BAC, they put 
in handicap accessible doors, they 
built new steps and then they said, 
‘Oh we ran out of money for a 
ramp. We didn't have money for 


Blunk’s Frisbee paradise 


> from FRISBEE page 1 


distance would win a prize,” said 
Thomchick. 

As soon as the disc golf 
club raises the necessary funds, 
the facilities department can 
begin construction. 

“The only involvement we have 
at this point is to trim some brush 
and to hire a contractor to install 
the bases for the holes,” said Jeff 
Meadows, grounds supervisor. 

‘The course’s first hole is along- 
side Brumbaugh Academic Cen- 
ter’s P-wing. It then travels up 
alongside Moore Street, through 
the woods and around the obser- 
vatory. It will be suitable for both 
beginners and experienced disc 
golf players. 

“When we were brainstorm- 
ing places on campus to put the 
course, we were originally think- 
ing maybe on East lawns or 
around there,” said Blunk, “and 
then the disc golf club’ played 
a few times behind BAC and 
came together thinking how cool it 
would be to have a course 
back there. There is so much 
land and it’s really not being 
used for anything, so there was 


no reason not to have a 


course back there.” 

Disc golf’s popularity has been 
steadily increasing both in the 
United States and internation- 
ally. The sport, which parallels 
the traditional rules and goals 
of golf, uses Frisbee-like discs 
that are aimed at standing metal 
baskets. Each throw counts as a 
stroke, and the person with the 
lowest score wins. 

“Once the course was approved 
it was one of my most exciting mo- 
ments on campus,” said senior and 
club treasurer Scott Thomas. 

“I was not only excited be- 
cause it will help the sport grow, 
but I was also excited that our 
campus would now be a part of 
those few elite campuses that have 
courses within walking dis- 
tance. Behind BAC we will feel 
removed from the stresses and 
business of college life.” 

The course will be made avail- 
able for use not only for the en- 
tire student body, but also for the 
Huntingdon community. 

‘Tm so excited for when it’s 
done,” said Blunk. “I think a 
ton of people, both at Juniata 
and from Huntingdon, will come 
together to play on this course.” . 


that, and that was several years 
ago. We still have no ramp there,” 
said Dunwoody. 

According to Barlow, the reno- 
vations to Good Hall were han- 
dled in a similar fashion. 

“When they renovated Good 
Hall they wanted to spend 
just under the threshold for 
triggering it to comply with the 
ADA. If they added an elevator on 
top of the other things the presi- 
dent wanted to do, it would have 
pushed us over the threshold and 
instead of a 2.5 million dollar proj- 
ect, it would have been a 5 million 
dollar project,” said Barlow. He 
mentioned that a trustee had of- 
fered to provide money for an el- 








The. minimum GPA. require- 
ment for the NSLS is 2.5. Students 
who do not meet this requirement 
still have the opportunity to apply. 

“Tf there are students who are re- 
ally interested in being a member 
of the society but don't have the 
high enough GPA, they can still be 
a member, but instead they would 
have to get two letters of recom- 
mendation from professors and 
write an essay on what the leader- 
ship means to them,” said Naglic. 

All nominated students who 
wish to become members are re- 
quired to attend at least three 
speaker events. This requirement is 
meant to spread interest in joining 
the society. 

Sophomore Kirstin McKen- 
zie, social events chair of NSLS, 
explained that the speaker events 
are broadcasted online as a way 
to encourage people to join to 
the organization. 

The first speaker will be Kevin 
Barrey on October 1st, the sec- 
ond one is Common on October 
15th and the last one for this year 


will be Robert Stevenson on Oc- 
tober 29th. Everyone is encour- 
aged to watch the live s‘reaming at 
Brumbaugh Academ: Center 
at 7:00 p.m. 

According to McKenzie, stu- 
dents will play an active role in 
these workshops and will be able 
to participate in peer discussions. 

All members of the NSLS must 
pay a one-time membership fee to 
support the society. 

“The society headquarters told 
us that the fee would be $85. That 
is the standard fee for all students, 
even at other c: leges and universi- 
ties,” said Hers . 

Despite the fee, members of the 
executive board encourage stu- 
dents to consider joining NSLS as 
a way to strengthen their leader- 
ship skills. 

The main objective of this or- 
ganization is “to cultivate success 
within the individual members 
and provide resources to have them 
meet their full potential when it 
comes to being leaders and being 
successful,” said McKenzie. 


students with disabilities 


evator. 

Junior Daniel Phillips does not 
believe that Juniata’s efforts to 
become more accessible have 
been adequate. 

‘I don't know why they say 
it’s accessible but then they have 
wheelchair ramps that go down to 
the basements of buildings, like in 
Sunderland and Sherwood. I never 
saw those used, and why would 
they put one in the basement of 
Sherwood?” said Philips. 

Dunwoody said that often when 
stairs are remodeled, they are not 
made to be handicap accessible. 

‘T think that as a liberal arts 
institution we should be embrac- 
ing diversity and, as a matter of 


Mountain Day 


principle and practice, making 
sure that everything on campus is 
accessible. It seems like :* could 
even be a selling poi:t be- 
cause it’s not a very big cam- 
pus, but apparently it has not 
been an institutional priority,” 
said Dunwoody. F 

Yelnosky said that the admin- 
istration is aware of the criticism 
concerning accessibility and that 
they are trying to improve condi- 
tions on campus. 

“I think people should know that 
we are working on these things,” 
said Yelnosky. “Just like the sustain- 
ability and community, the world is 
changing and we're trying to keep 
up with that as best we can.” 
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20-year master plan sets groundwork for future renovations 


By SPENCER VANHOOSE 


Juniata has created a 20-year 
master plan that lays out future 
blueprints for renovations and 
construction projects around cam- 
pus. Rob Yelnosky, vice president 
for finance and operations, said, 
“It was developed with input from 
the entire campus community. It’s 
on the website, it’s on my p-drive, 
it’s printed.” 

Priority for a project comes from 
whether it can be funded, where 
the impact is needed and what 
benefits it wil! bring about. 

“Tf you look at the campus mas- 
ter plan, there are three things that 
we use to help guide us: communi- 
ty, accessibility and sustainability,” 
said Yelnosky. 

Some students on campus are 
not aware of the master plan. “I've 
ofte.a wondered how they deter- 
mine what projects to take on. 'm 
glad to know that the future plans 
are laid out for anyone to see,” said 
sophomore Andrea Villarian. 

Student opinion is the primary 
driver of the decision-making pro- 
cess. “For instance, the Baker reno- 


vation: when students rate things 
on campus, dining is one of the 
things that gets bad marks,” said 
Yelnosky. “We believed that part of 
it was the environment, and so we 
said this is a priority to fix.” 

“The residence hall is in that 
same category,” said Yelnosky. “We 
have not built a new residence hall 
since the “70s and there is a student 
demand for singles. The nice thing 
about that project is it will fund it- 
self. We will generate revenue from 
in? 

President James Troha is pleased 
with the way the renovations of 
Baker Refectory ultimately turned 
out. “T love the freshness of Baker, 
but in my opinion, we still need 
to put a stamp of Juniata on it in 
some ways. I think we need some 
pictures of students who are doing 
stuff, whether it’s Mountain Day 
or Lobsterfest. One of the things 
I hope to do here is as we create 
facilities, we have to represent our 
institution,” said Troha. 

Sophomore Sue Stacetski is also 
happy with the new appearance of 
Baker. “T like how it’s set up, but I 
don't like how the lines are longer. 


I think it’s a nice environment all- 
in-all though.” 

There is a special committee on 
campus that solely deals with de- 
cisions to be made regarding Ellis 
Hall. “The Ellis Hall Committee 
is comprised of mostly the offices 
in Ellis, and this year we have two 
student reps,” said director of stu- 
dent activities Jessica Mumford, 


_ who oversees the committee. 


The committee has many fu- 
ture plans for updating the build- 
ing. “Right now we are really try- 
ing to deal with the lobby because 
the lighting isn’t the best. That’s 
a larger project, but we're try- 
ing to come up with things that 
fit with the budget that we have. 
We're looking more to have meet- 
ing spaces for clubs in that space,” 
said Mumford. 

Funding and where it comes 
from is another major deciding 
factor in these kinds of projects. 
“Funding [comes from a] variety 
of sources, and some of that is ‘why 
do we do certain things when we 
do them,” said Yelnosky. “Some- 
times project decisions are made 
because the dollars are made avail- 


able. In the case of the residence 
hall, we took on debt of half a mil- 
lion dollars. We have about 400 
million dollars of debt that we have 
taken on over the years for proj- 
ects around campus. Sometimes 
restricted gifts come in. There are 
people who give for a specific proj- 
ect and you can only use the money 
for that.” 

There have been other renova- 
tions that have happened over 
summer break, as well as new plans 
for the future. “We renovated the 
enrollment lobby this past summer 
and we did the coffee cart in the 
library, which was the senior class 
gift,” said Yelnosky. “We're going to 
be doing a new batting cage down 
at the softball field as well as we're 
going to be looking to resurface the 
tennis courts. We're going to build 
a new greenhouse behind Brum- 
baugh, but we're working on the 
funding side of that still.” 

President Troha also has ideas 
for what he wants to add in the fu- 
ture. “I would love to have another 
turf field available with lights, so 
now you've got two places under 
lights that would expand the day 


and create more recreational space 
for student athletes and regular 
students,” said Troha. “T think also 
we'e going to be building one 
more residence hall, probably simi- 
lar to the one we're building now. 
Those are just a couple things on 
my wish list.” 

Students also have some ideas 
for possible new renovations 
around campus. “I think the library 
could use some more attention. 
Students come there in their spare 
time to do homework, check their 
e-mail, etc. I think the library is 
one of those buildings that hasn't 
seen renovations in a while,” said 
senior Jessica Mills. 

“My job is to make sure we 
have some collective wisdom for 
whatever project that is and that 
it’s made for the right reasons and 
it fits our priorities,” said Troha. 
“T think talking to students and 
making sure we understand where 
they are with facility needs and de- 
mands is really important. I think 
that’s always been the case; stu- 
dents have always had an input on 
the construction of new facilities 
and renovations.” 
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Residents push for''residential urban” areas around the College that would solely 
house student rental properties. Landlords of student rental houses in these ar- 
eas would have to abide by special housing policies if the proposition is accepted. 
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College promotes ‘good neighbor’ behavior 


> from HousinG page 1 


no complaints about my student 
neighbors so far, however, I am 
skeptical that this flawless be- 
havior will continue all year.” 

“It is a free country, so students 
should get to live wherever they 
‘want. I understand people’s ob- 
jections, so I just prefer that the 
students don't live anywhere near 
me,” said Kristi Clarke, a 
Huntingdon resident. 

A group ofconcerned Hunting- 
don residents proposed a plan to 
the borough council modeled 
after successful plans enacted 
by the State College and Al- 
toona boroughs. In an effort to 
subdue the density of student 
rental housing, the proposition 
calls for a specific area surround- 
ing the College to be designated 
“residential urban.” ; 

The distinction of a “residen- 
tial urban” area would allow for 
ordinances specifically pertain- 
ing to student rentals to be en- 
forced. 

One potential ordinance out- 
lines a policy that limits the num- 


ber of student rental homes that 
can exist within a specific area. 
Another ordinance would re- 
strict the permanence of student 
rental signs. 

“T understand the perspective 
of the many Huntingdon resi- 
dents. I would not want to live 
on a block where the majority of 
homes were student rental prop- 
erties,” said junior Catherine 
Scholl. “As a student who plans 
on living off-campus next year, I 
am looking forward to living ona 
block with many of my friends. 
However, this ordinance could 
disrupt the community atmo- 
sphere that Juniata students 
experience when they live off- 
campus.” 

“I am of the opinion that an 
ordinance related to student 
properties is not only a benefit 
to long term residents, but it is 
beneficial to students. Right now 
there is no oversight on student 
rental homes,” said Worley. 

In order to provide oversight on 
student rental homes, the group 
of Huntingdon residents also 
proposed a mandatory permit to 
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those renting houses to students 
within the suggested “residential 
urban” area. A permitting pro- 
cess would create a set of basic 
requirements for landlords with 
student housing to fulfill within 
the designated area. 

“As of now the borough 
council has made no move- 
ment to accept our proposals. 
When nothing was done after 
two months, we started a peti- 
tion and had seventy signatures 
within four days,” said Wor- 
ley. “My biggest concern is that 
the borough council needs to 
pick an option they deem to be 
the most important to the 
Huntingdon community.” 

Expected behavior of off- 
campus students is outlined in 
the Good Neighbor Policy. The 
policy, which was created in col- 
laborative effort between the 
borough council and Juniata Col- 
lege Public Safety, details exactly 
how students living off-campus 
are expected to be responsible 
members of the Huntingdon 
community. 

“Positive effects of the Good 
Neighbor Initiative are evi- 
denced by the fact that our stu- 
dents living in the community 
can be good sources for babysit- 
ters, dog-sitters and more,” said 
Natalie Hershberger, inbound 
coordinator and resident direc- 
tor. 

“Where I live is temporary, 
however, the Good Neighbor 
Initiative helped me to grasp 
the permanence of residential 
homes,” said junior Eric Mc- 
Carthy. “T am living within an 
established Huntingdon neigh- 
borhood, and I owe it to my 
neighbors to uphold a good 
standard of living.” 

Juniata College exists as the 
cornerstone of the Hunting- 
don community. It is vital 
that students and long-term res- 
idents are able to coexist peace- 


fully. 
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No power to the people: curtailment efforts incovenience students 





As everyone is well aware, our 
school was without power for a 
span of 4 hours on September 11, 
2013. At first I was not sure what 
to make of the situation. I had seen 
the email about a curtailment event 
a half an hour before the power 
was turned off, but I did not by any 
means expect to be without power 
or Internet access in my building 
shortly afterwards. Of course, like 
the rest of campus, I soon learned 
that the power being shut off was 
not a decision the school directly 
made, rather, it came as a result 
of the College volunteering for a 


program that required it to tem- 
porarily curtail the school’s power 
in the event of a large demand for 
power in Huntingdon. 

The school’s motivations for par- 
ticipating in this program are obvi- 
ous. In fact, Robert Yelnosky, vice 
president of finance and operations, 
wrote in the email composed to the 
entire student body that the school 
signed up because it was provided 
with financial incentives to do so. 
I generally do not mind the school 
trying to save money by doing 
things like asking us to shut off 
lights in rooms we are not using or 
asking us to be sure we are turning 
off the faucets and showers when 
not in use. However, I do have a real 
problem when the school’s attempt 
to save money directly interferes 
with my and other students’ ability 
to complete their assigned course- 
work and makes it remarkably un- 


pleasant to be inside their dorms. 

I noticed the first problem as a 
result of the curtailment almost 
immediately. Very shortly after the 
power went out, it became swelter- 
ingly hot in my room. I had spent 
most of the time that I was in my 
room that day with both of my fans 
pointing directly at me due to how 
hot it was, and the temperature 
quickly increased as soon as the 
power went out. This made staying 
in my dorm an extremely unfor- 
tunate experience that I could not 
avoid, as right after the curtailment 
started, my RD asked me to make 
sure I stayed on the floor to talk to 
residents about the curtailment and 
try to keep them entertained. 

I also had several problems 
when it came to running the social 
statistics lab that I am a TA for. 
First of all, 7 out of the 17 students 
were not in attendance. For the pre- 


vious week’s lab, not a single student 
was absent, which indicated to me 
that many if not all of the missing 
students decided not to come due 
to the fact that they, like myself, did 
not know whether the lab would 
be able to take place at all. Further- 


more, after the first hour of the lab,. 


a Public Safety officer informed us 
that they were about to turn the 
power off in Good Hall, implying 
that we should start packing up to 
leave imminently. 

In my mind, this curtailment 
event was absolutely unaccept- 
able and there is no question as to 
whether or not the school should 
remain enrolled in this program. 
The students at Juniata pay the 
school enough money to attend 
that they should not be forced to 
forgo basic necessities such as elec- 
tricity and internet, even if it is only 
for a short period of time. 


Yelnosky stated at the end 
of his email that the school 
administration would, “begin the 
process of evaluating our participa- 
tion in this program and determin- 
ing what we might do differently to 
avoid another situation like this in 
the future.” 

In my opinion, the answer is 
simple: education is a service, and 
students pay an enormous amount 
to have services made available to 
them by the school. As such, if en- 
rollment in this program prevents 
the school from serving the students’ 
reasonable needs in any way, shape 
or form, then the school should not 
be able to justify remaining enrolled 
in the curtailment program. This is a 
simple, easy and appropriate so- 
lution that is definitely “some- 
thing we might do differently to 
avoid another situation like this in 
the future.” 


Student Sep Oy Ee underappreciated in the campus workplace 





A student embodies many roles 
throughout their time in. college. 
Not only are they the early morning 
crammoers, the friends or the Saturday 
night partiers, but also they are the 
employees, the workhorses and 
the people who are simultaneously 
overworked and underappreciated. 

On-campus jobs allow students 
to get their feet in the door by acting 
as representatives to prospective 
students, alumni and even for full- 
time faculty members. Students 
typically enter their freshman year 
with no prior work experience aside 
from perhaps a waiter position 
or some other minimum wage 
job. The legitimacy of holding a 
job on campus is evident: money, 
experience and _ references are 
all profited. 

However, where is the line 
drawn between student and student 
employee? Let's go further. Place the 
emphasis on the student. Students 
at Juniata must not exceed 35 hours 
of work per pay period. Students 
typically take anywhere from 12- 
18 hours of class a week. With an 
average of 17.5 hours of employed 
work and a maximum of 18 credit 
hours a week, that equals out to 
nearly a full time working week. 
It is understandable that limits are 


in place to ensure that students are 
not overworked. 

Now place the emphasis on the 
employee. Many students like to 
overexert themselves. They could be 
the president of one club, work two 
on campus jobs and still take up to 
18 credits of classes. As students, we 
make the choice to be a part of these 
activities. However, we do not choose 
to clean up the messes of the adult 
full-time employees. 

Juniata students are immersed in 
the _cross-departmental interaction 
associated with being at a liberal 
arts school. With these various 
interactions between _ varying 
departments, itis common to see how 
miscommunication playsa significant 
role in the unrest and_ hostility 
toward other departments. It is not 
uncommon to hear one department 


remark on another when 
miscommunication in an _ event, 
transaction or project occurs. 


It is also not uncommon to 
question the work ethic, viability, 
reliability or quality of work from an 
employee more than half one’s age. 
We inherit the notion to accept that 
our superiors have more knowledge, 
more experience than we. ‘This 
notion becomes problematic when 
hypocrisy follows. 

Employers expect work to be 
done promptly and correctly. The 
employee should accommodate the 
needs of the employer, as is expected 


of an employee. This holds true for 
any job, menial or experienced. The 
expectation of correctly completed 
work is always the constant, again 
as should be expected in any 


employment situation. 
The hypocrisy occurs when a 
superior contradictorily expects 


work to be completed in a highly 
accommodating manner with the 
notion that the employee is still 
their inferior. One aspect should not 
be synonymous with the other. The 
employee should be held to the same 
regard as an equal if a high standard 
of quality is expected. 

The argument of proving your 
worth and working your way 
up the ladder is not invalid. In 
the work world, these values are 
learned aspects of being a successful 
employee. However, working under 
a superior should not warrant a lack 
of respect or value for the reason that 
one is regarded as an inferior. 

This is not only true for full-time 
faculty members but also for student 
managers. No matter what position, 
age or title one holds, there should 
be mutual respect.and appreciation 
for other employees and the work 
they complete. 

Miscommunication is achieved 
when managers or employees do 
not effectively communicate their 
appreciation along with worries 
and problems to their inferiors 
or superiors. When one sector of 


people, may they be managers or 
employees, withdraw from effectively 
communicating thoughts and ideas, 
hostility and resentment resonates 
throughout the work environment. 

‘The absence of mutual respect for 
managers or employees produces 
an unfavorable work environment 
where employees are discouraged 
from putting forth the effort in 
their work and managers question 
the legitimacy in the completion or 
quality of work. 

As members of the Juniata 
community, we should recognize 
others for the work they put forth. 
Our ability to improve how we 
express our appreciation to other 
colleagues should correlate with how 
we want to be respected and treated. 

When we begin treating our 
“Gnferiors” as valued members of 
a team, a greater synergy occurs. 
According to Business Momentum, a 
company maintains its most valued 
assets not by compensation but 
through appreciation. 

When we as __ responsible 
employees or managers recognize 
the quality, value and significance 
of our colleagues, not only does 
our department grow, but also the 
employees and managers themselves 
grow. Upon the recognition of others, 
a positive energy flows throughout 
the work environment. 

Appreciate colleagues, bosses, 
friends, family or anyone else for 


Presidential Perspective: Insights of President Troha 


It is a great honor and my privi- 
lege to be a regular contributor to 
The Juniatian as I begin my tenure 
as your 12" president. I appreciate 
this opportunity to regularly share 
with you some of my thoughts and 
reflections while we experience this 
extraordinary academic and per- 
sonal journey together. 

I want to begin by expressing 
my sincere gratitude to the entire 
Juniata family for the profound 
support of me, my wife Jennifer, 
and our three children, Madison, 
Nicholas, and Natalie as we made 
our transition to Huntingdon, PA. 
We have thoroughly enjoyed the 
warm embrace of central Pennsyl- 
vania and more importantly, the 


uncommon welcome from Junia- 
tians everywhere. We feel blessed 
to be here among all of you and 
humbled to be asked to serve the 


_ Juniata community. 


This is indeed a time of transition, 
change, and hopefully, excitement 
for all of us. We are together em- 
barking on a new chapter in the life 
that is Juniata College and it gives 
me great comfort knowing that we 
have students, faculty, and staff who 
not only have a keen interest in the 
future but who are committed and 
willing to help define and shape it. 
To be sure, the challenges ahead 
of us are many (more competition, 
higher costs, different educational 
delivery methods, etc...) but there 


are also extraordinary opportuni- 
ties to be embraced. However, to 
effectively take advantage of these 
opportunities, it will require strong 
and courageous leadership. From 
all of us! For example, we need 
to effectively harness the tremen- 
dous talent that exists within our 
faculty. We need to leverage more 
the compelling passion among our 
alumni. We also need to engage 
students in meaningful conversa- 
tion about what we are doing well 
and, more importantly, not so well 
and use this data to strengthen the 
Juniata experience. 

As we collectively embark on this 
journey toward making our Juniata 
a stronger, better one, you have my 


word that we will indeed write this 
next chapter sogether. And we will 
do so in a way that will demonstrate 
an acute appreciation of our past, 
an awareness of our present, and 
a courageous interpretation of the 
future! I look forward to meeting 
that challenge with each and every 
one of you. 


anneny,| 


PS: If interested, you can follow 
me on my personal Twitter account: 
@juniataprez Troha 


that matter whom displays some 
type of care or concern. You'll not 
only feel better about yourself but 
you'll also improve the chance of 
your colleague becoming more 
invested in their work 
‘The need for reciprocal appreciation 
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‘Infinite Mirror’ exhibit: a reflection of our identities 


By Cat KING 


“Infinite’ Mirror: Images of 
American Reality” is a travelling 
art exhibit that opened this past 
Thursday at the Juniata College 
Museum of Art. The exhibit was 
followed by a multi-media per- 
formance of “Within the Silence,” 


presented by “Living Voices” out of | 


New York. 

Ms. Judy Maloney, director of 
the Juniata College Museum of 
Art, has been pushing hard for the 
show to come to Juniata since she 
first saw “Infinite Mirror” about 
three years ago. After seeing the 
performance only once, Maloney 
knew that she had to have it at Ju- 
niata. However, the exhibit comes 
with a price tag. “It’s a pretty expen- 
sive show and I've been paying for 
it for about three years now,” said 
Maloney. “It’s worth it, though. It’s 
a beautiful and intimate show.” 

The connection between “In- 
finite Mirror” and “Within the 
Silence” may at first seem rather 
tenuous, but after seeing both 
projects, it becomes obvious. “Infi- 
nite Mirror” contains some rather 
overt themes about segregation 
and racial identity, which the play, 
“Within the Silence,” also delves 
into heavily. The production strug- 
gles with those same themes by 
exploring the life of a young Jap- 
anese-American woman who was 
put in an internment camp after 
the attack on Pearl Harbor. In fact, 
further strengthening the connec- 
tion between the two productions, 
the art exhibit includes a modified 
photograph of a Japanese intern- 
ment camp in the northwestern 
United States. 

These two independent projects, 
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Lin Zijian; an international student from Chengdu, China, peruses several of the pieces presented on the opening day of the 
‘Infinite Mirror’ exhibit on September |9.The exhibit will remain on-display-at the Juniata Museum of Art until October 26, 
which is open Monday through Friday, |0:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. and on Saturdays |2:00 p.m. until 4:00 p.m. 


however, really came together as a 
result of close cooperation between 
two Juniata faculty members. Pro- 
fessor Maloney knew that Rosalie 
Rodriguez of the Office of Diver- 
sity and Inclusion had worked with 
“Living Voices,” the troupe that 
produced “Within the Silence,” 
and contacted her about a potential 
collaboration more than a year ago. 
Rodriguez was more than willing 
to accommodate, saying, “the proj- 
ect that [Maloney] had envisioned 
fit right in with my office's vision, 
and the vision of Juniata College as 
a whole.” 

Maloney urges everyone to 


come and see “Infinite Mirror,” 


including children, as they have 
a special guide and program for 
kids. According to Maloney, this 
exhibit displays “a very honest ex- 
pression from many different art- 
ists.” In fact, more than 30 artists 
have works featured in this exhibit, 
which in total comprises 54 indi- 
vidual works. Maloney was disap- 
pointed, however, because the art 
museum here on campus is not 
large enough to accommodate all 
54 pieces and instead had to forgo 
more than 30 of the works that 
make up the complete exhibit. 
According to senior Jerika Jordan, 


gallery manager of the Juniata Col- 
lege Museum of Art, “there were 
a number of pieces that we just 
couldnt use; large-scale pieces that 
were the size of our entire gallery.” 
The decisions regarding which 
pieces to use “were up to the muse- 
um practicum students, who chose, 
organized and laid out the entire 
exhibit. They have contributed so 
much and put in so much hard 
work for this exhibit to happen,” 
said Maloney. 

Jordan further emphasized the 
amount of work that she and the 
museum practicum students had 
to put in to this event. “We started 


about a month ago... We looked 
through the catalog and examined 
the pieces. There were a lot of dif- 
ficult decisions we had to make 
due to our limited display space,” 
said Jordan. 

However, Jordan is excited. “Just 
thrilled,” she said with a grin that 
spread across her entire face. “I’m 
excited for the public to come in 
to the exhibit and give feedback to 
the [museum practicum students], 
for many of whom this is their first 
year in this class.” However, Jordan 
also noted that the number of Ju- 
niatians far exceeds the number of 
local visitors. “It’s roughly 80 to 20 
Juniata students and faculty to lo- 
cals,” she said. 

The students’ work really has 
paid off, though, and it shows. 
The exhibit is incredibly profes- 
sional and thought provoking; the 


~ pieces themselves are beautiful and 


loaded with a cerebral intensity. Ju- 
niata students who find themselves 
with a free half-an-hour on their 
hands should really take the time 
to check it out. 

Although the performance of 
“Within the Silence” was a one- 
time deal for the College, it was 
also performed at the Huntingdon 
area high school and the middle 
school on the following Friday. 

The “Infinite Mirror” exhibit 
will be at the. museum until Oc- 
tober 26. Midway through’ ‘the 
exhibit’s stay h here at Juniata, Blake » 
Bradford, curator of “Infinite | 

Mirror,” will’ be speaking in the 
Neff Tsetaiés Hall fom 7:00 ' 
to 8:00 p.m. on Thursday, Oc- 
tober 3. Bradford’s talk is en- 
titled “Assimilation and Visual 
Conventions: Musings on 
American Dreams.” 





Ase inexpensive and wholesome: Tops Diner truly has it all 





Tired of Baker food, but don’t 
have much money to spend? Try 
eating at Tops Diner this weekend! 
Located along State Route 22 and 
just four miles east of Huntingdon 
on 12151 William Penn Highway, 
Tops Diner is a short and easy 
drive from Juniata College if you 
or someone you know owns a car. 

If you are looking for an afford- 
able and delicious restaurant, you 
should add Tops to your list of res- 
taurants to try. The restaurant has 
been open since 1959, and its goal, 
in a nutshell, is to offer good food 
to locals and travelers at an afford- 
able price. 

Some of the diner’s special- 
ties include their fresh cut fries 
and homemade pies. When I 
looked at the Tops Diner breakfast 
menu for the first time, I was sur- 
prised by the creativity and variety 
of food selections available. The 
food selections range from sweet 
potatoes or regular pancakes, to 
Belgian waffles, to every type of 
omelet imaginable. Also among 
the breakfast choices are a break- 


fast wrap, steak and eggs, and oat- 
meal. 

For breakfast, I decided to or- 
der pancakes with strawberries, 
cherries and whipped cream on 
top, which turned out to be a de- 
licious choice. One friend of mine 
ordered a sausage and cheese om- 
elet and another ordered a tra- 
ditional breakfast of pancakes, 
sausage and eggs. We all thor- 
oughly enjoyed our food. The por- 
tions were hefty; we even all had 
another meal to bring home. Ad- 


ditionally, the food prices were 


reasonable as each of our bills was 
under ten dollars. 

Breakfast at Tops Diner is 
served from 6:00 to 11:00 a.m., or 


at the latest, 12:00 p.m., depend- 


ing on how busy the restaurant is 
on that given day. The restaurant 
was already packed when I arrived 
at 10:30 a.m., so I would suggest 
arriving well before 11:00 a.m. to 
avoid a long wait to be seated and 
get your food. 

The lunch menu includes a va- 
riety of options such as quesadil- 
las, hot wings, taco salad or grilled 
chicken salad, several kinds of 
burgers, various wraps, hot and 
cold sandwiches, and sandwich 
melts. For dinner, the restaurant 
offers steak, pork, meatloaf and 
pasta. A large variety of seafood 


is also available including shrimp, 
haddock, tilapia, crab cakes or the 
classic fish and chips. Featured 
specials that vary by week are avail- 
able as well as a children’s menu. 
There are plenty of side dishes 
to choose from to accompany 
your meal, and dont forget to 
save room for dessert! Banana 


&G 


| was able to sit 


Seto orale pletely smoke-free and adding an es are not limited to only these 


September day to 
eat my breakfast... 

of pancakes with 
strawberries, cherries 
and whipped cream 
on top. 


39 


splits, root beer floats, homemade 
pies, cookies, carrot cake, walnut 
cake and ice cream sundaes are 
only a few of the dessert 
selections available. 

From glancing at the lunch 
and dinner menu, I have a feel- 
ing the next meal I will be trying 
is the chicken and broccoli alfredo 
bread bowl with a banana split-for 


dessert. Yum! How many restau- 
rants in the area offer home-style 
cooking, an ice cream parlor, and a 
family-friendly atmosphere all in 
one? Tops Diner offers just such a 
unique combination. I am already 
looking forward to my next trip! 


Esteemed for their remarkable 


food and service, Tops has earned 
a solid reputation in the Hunting- 
don area. Customers of the restau- 
rant declare it the best-kept secret 
in Central Pennsylvania. 

In 2007, the diner improved 
their space by making it com- 


nent caterers. The diner guarantees 
that their food will be fulfilling 
and their prices will be reasonable. 
The restaurant never, under any 
circumstances, resorts to using in- 
stantly prepared ingredients in the 
production of their food. 

~Tops Diner allows their custom= 
ers the freedom to customize their 
own catering menu as they do 
not have a set menu for this part 
of their business. A few options 
included in their typical catering 
entrée selections are beef, chicken 
and pasta. However, the choic- 





outdoor porch seating area, which 
is why I was able to sit outside on 
a lovely September day to eat my 
breakfast. The outdoor tables are 
a nice option as they provide for 
overflow seating and a nice view. 
Indoor seating consists of tables, 
booths and a bar area. The atmo- 
sphere of the restaurant is warm 
~and welcoming and staff members 
are friendly and accommodating. 
A perk about Tops Diner is 
the free wireless Internet connec- 
tion they offer to their customers. 
Other advantages of the restau- 
rant are their food takeout and 
catering services. Their catering 
business began in 2010 and they 
have risen up to become one of 
Huntingdon -area’s- most promi- 


main dishes. 

Tops Diner is open from 6:00 
a.m. to 8:00 p.m. Monday through 
‘Thursday, 6:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday and 7:00 a.m. 
to 8:00 p.m. on Sunday. The restau- 
rant seats up to 100 people, but fills 
up quickly, so be sure to arrive early 
or make reservations in advance. 

For planning your trip to Tops 
Diner, reservations are accepted 
for any size party during the 
weekdays. During weekends, par- 
ties consisting of four or more are 
strongly encouraged to make a 
reservation. In addition, the park- 
ing lot provides ample space for 
RVs and tractor-trailers. I sincerely 
hope you will give this restaurant a 
try. You-wontt regret it! 
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‘90 Shades of Grey’ is deemed unfit for human consumption 





As talks over the making of this 
book into a film begin hitting the 
gossip columns, I thought it was 
probably about time that I unzip 
my preconceptions and drop my 
prejudices to the floor with my 
ripped and torn dignity and sense 
of shame. 

Yes, I am referencing the 
phenomenon that is E. L. 
James’ infamous “50 Shades of 
Grey.” Although the literature- 
majoring side of myself has 
denounced this novel as poten- 
tially the worst thing to have come 
out of the U.K. in the past de- 
cade and as such to not even ap- 
proach it with a barge pole, there 
is, shamefully, a certain side of me 
that wants to try it out for myself 
and actually be justified in my 
aversion to it. But let’s face it, who 
hasn't had even the slightest curi- 
osity to find out what it’s all about? 
Other than a lot of lewd and rau- 
cous sex that is.... 


Reading the first chapters of 


this book, I really couldn't under- 
stand what the fuss was all about. 
The heroine, Anastasia, deserved 
quite frankly, to be hit over the 
head with a shovel full of her 
own self-righteousness. Christian, 
the man of the moment, the guy 
with the key to unlocking all fe- 
male desires, was distinctly mono- 
chrome, both in appearance and 
mystery: an evasive business man 
who, for some reason, doesn't like 
to be interviewed about sexual 


preferences. How... enigmatic? 
Alluring? Sexy? ...Or maybe just 
plain boring. 


Hearing from a friend before 
reading this book that it started 
out as a piece of fan fiction based 
on the “Twilight” series really 
did affect how I read “SO Shades 
of Grey.” Christian's ‘copper’ 
hair and pale skin curiously mir- 
rored that of “Twilight's” Edward’s 
description, not to mention his 
characteristic . wealth, distance 
and overall mysterious nature. 
Meanwhile, Ana’s soppy, oh-so- 
perfectly-naive persona is the ex- 
act same as Bella's, just a couple of 
years older and a little less scared of 
the bedroom area (i.e. slightly, 
and I mean slightly, less vomit 
inducing). To use Anas own 


admonishment, she desperately 
needs to “man up,” and quickly. 
As well as pretty much: steal- 
ing the characters, James also 
seems to take a leaf out of Meyer’s 
eighteenth century ideals of male 
dominance and female docil- 
ity. Welcome, boys and girls, to 
the modern-day, pornographic 
form of sexism, fully complete 
with objectification and accepted 
rape scenes. Congratulations 
James, you have winningly cap- 
tured every woman's dream of 
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Welcome, boys and 
girls, to the modern-day, 
pomographic form of 
sexism, fully complete 
with objectification and 
accepted rape scenes. 
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having a life entirely ruled by one 
man; a feat that, apparently, we 
are all captivated by. My, the suf- 
fragettes of the nineteenth century 
would love to see how far we have 
all come. 


While being strangled by all 


these tongue-in-cheek charac- 
ters, a certain amount of you feels 
like you're being punished with 
Grey's leather canes and whips, 
just from the writing alone. After 
reading only two chapters, I felt 
like I had been through a long 
session in the ‘red room of pain.’ 
Take that name for example: 
Can you get any more childlike 
than that? Save for the scenes of 
sexual nature, this book seems to 
have been written for children. 

Although the writing can be 
painful to read at times, it is often 
accompanied by hilarious con- 
sequences. I am unsure whether 
that is what the author intended, 
and to be honest it’s probably not. 
However, reading about one of the 
many, many, many sexual encoun- 
ters and coming across the phrase 
‘bump and grind’ used intention- 
ally and in all seriousness, really 
did make me laugh out loud while 
singing the phrase to the tune of 
the infamous ‘song with the 
same name. 

In fact a great deal of the lan- 
guage James uses verges on the 
point of ridiculousness. Per- 
haps she is attempting to mimic 
the language of modern day 
society, so we can ‘relate’ to the 


characters more effectively, but all 
I know is that if I met a woman 
who said ‘Jeez’ half as much as her 
female lead, not only would we 
never speak again, but also youd 
probably find a ripped out tongue 
lolling casually on the floor of 
Baker Refectory. Jeez, there's only 
so much a gal can take! 

If you're expecting  straight- 
up, non-stop, exciting sex scenes, 
then expect some level of disap- 
pointment. Believe it or not, the 
book does have a story line be- 
hind all the porn and the expect- 
ant reader has to wait eight whole 
chapters until the relationship 
between Christian and Ana be- 
comes physical. Patience is a vir- 
tue, dear reader. James has got it 
right here. As much as it makes 
me blanch, the plot development 
and characterisation is necessary in 
order to give the narrative 
some sense of realism and to 
ensure that the events that come 
later are not too much of a shock 
to the readers. 

A parting thought... a feature 
length movie? Really? Maybe 
this is the first step toward pub- 
lically accepted and _ enjoyed 
porn in cinemas... Watch this 
space. 





Campy horror films can often be entertaining, but not “VHS 2? 





“V/H/S” was a found-footage 
horror film released last year that 
concerned a group of teen crimi- 
nals who broke into an abandoned 
house and discovered five appar- 
ently cursed videotapes. The film 
itself was essentially five separate 
short stories (helmed by five dif- 
ferent directors) combined in the 
clumsiest possible way by a main 
overarching plot that didn’t really 
put a lot of effort into explaining 
much of anything. 

I love the first “V/H/S”, but I 
also acknowledge that it’s all quite 
silly and doesn't really work. It’s 
clear from the onset that none of 
the five directors really bothered 
to compare notes or tried to aes 


up any ongoing element to really 
tie everything together in a mean- 
ingful way. As a two-hour feature, 
“V/H1/S” was an inconsistent mess. 
Taken as individual stories, it was 
dumb, trashy fun, not to mention 
occasionally terrifying and surpris- 
ingly creative at points. 

“V/H/S 2,” on the other hand, is 
cut from the same cloth: a bunch of 
short stories by a bunch of direc- 
tors, combined loosely by a very sil- 
ly overarching story. Unfortunately, 
the individual shorts this time 
around are significantly weaker, 
and the entire film seems dead-set 
on magnifying all the problems of 
the original film while inventing a 
couple new ones. 

Some might argue that the 
main storylines for the two films 
are never properly explained, add- 
ing a sense of mystery and culti- 
vating a fear of the unknown. I'm 
more inclined to say that by not 
trying to reasonably tie every- 


thing bess the directors of all 
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the stand-alone bits are given free 
reign to do essentially whatever 
they want with their own indi- 
vidual projects. As a result, the first 
“V/H/S” took place in a universe 
where demons, ghosts, aliens, suc- 
cubi and a violent, impossible-to- 
film monster all existed together. 
Now, with the second film, we add 
zombies, creepy demons spawned 
from a bizarre cult, more aliens and 
more ghosts to the mix. 

On paper, it sounds awesome, 
and a film that manages to com- 
bine all of these things into a 
single picture can be forgiven for 
a lot of small-to-medium flaws. 
However, while “V/H/S 2” has 
those in spades, it also has one 
really big problem: there isn't a 
single plotline that makes even a 
slight amount of sense. Not only 
is the main story much dumber, 
but also all of the individual works 
are a mess too. Plot elements 
are introduced and pushed away 
without explanation, characters 
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pop up and die arbitrarily, the pac- 
ing for most of the stories is all over 
the place, many characters manage 
to somehow be even dumber than 
horror movie characters are gener- 
ally expected to be, and any time a 
segment starts to get good, it ends 
on the stupidest note possible. 

Now obviously, if you don't care 
for found-footage films, “V/H/S 
2” isn't going to change your mind. 
However, as somebody who likes 
found-footage films, I don't feel 
as though this film is a great ex- 
ample of it. Yes, movies shot in 
this fashion are always going to 
seem lower quality. Yes, these mov- 
ies are going to become shaky 
during the more hectic moments. 
Yet I’ve seen these types of films 
before where I still had at least a 
general idea of what was going 
on, even during the particularly 
climactic moments. 

There are points in “V/H/S 
2” that feel as though they were 
helmed by a director who told 
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the camera man, “It doesn’t actu- 
ally matter if the audience can 
even remotely discern what's hap- 
pening onscreen, because if you're 
shaking the camera enough that 
they can't see anything, they'll 
just assume that something scary 
is happening!” The final sequence 
is an absolute mess — after a 
while I stopped trying to keep 
track of who was still alive and who 
was dead. 

Out of the four short stories, 
there’s only one that I found genu=— 
inely entertaining for the majority 
of its duration, but one 15-or-so- 
minute segment doesn’t make-up 
for the rest of the movie being 
crap. At any rate, that one segment, 
titled “The Safe Haven,” eventu- 
ally goes completely off the rails 
and ends with one of the most 
unintentionally hilarious scenes 
T’ve witnessed in a horror film since 
the turn of the century. I’m almost 
tempted to still call this isolated 
segment of V/H/S 2 worth my 
time because it did start off as an 
intriguing and effectively paced 
tale, but I can't get past how unsat- 
isfying the ending was. 

With the exception of “The Safe 
Haven,” I never found the movie 
even remotely scary. A lot of it 
falls back on jump scares, and they 
aren't even good jump scares. ‘The 
first short story's only attempt at 
being scary comes in the form of 
one kind of lame jump gag that’s 
used over and over again. Like- 
wise, while the first film wasn't ex- 
actly known for its Oscar-winning 
performances, the dialogue and 
acting here are, at times, down- 
right atrocious. 

I can enjoy trashy horror films 
such as the first “V/H/S”. How- 
ever, “V/H/S 2” falls short of being 
even a good trashy horror film. It’s 
annoying, confusing, and ultimate- 
ly not worth anyone's time. 
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Miley attracts criticism, stage-dives into new look and sound 





First, let me start by saying this: 
I love being black. But sometimes 
I wonder how life would be differ- 
ent if I was white, even just for a 
day, kind of how Miley Cyrus is 
being black for a year. 

I feel as if being a minority is 
sometimes a challenge. I have to 
fit in with “my people,” but I have 
to survive in a white patriarchal 
society. Growing up, I was often 
referred to as an “Oreo” — black 
on the outside, white on the in- 
side — because I lived in a wealthy, 
predominately Caucasian neigh- 
borhood outside of Beverly Hills, 
attended private schools, wore 
Hollister(before it became popu- 
lar) instead of South Pole and 
Baby Phat, listened to N’Sync, and 
spoke “proper English.” I never 
even listened to rap music until 
I was about twelve. My mother 
graduated Summa Cum Laude 
from the University of Southern 
California, my parents were mar- 
ried and active in my life, but de- 


spite my complexion, I didn’t have 
my Black Card, according to my 
peers. But I knew what it meant to 
be black. 

I have been followed and pulled 
over by the police several times for 
absolutely no reason, been called 
the “n-word,” had someone yell in 
Huntingdon's Walmart parking 
lot about giving me “some fried 
chicken and watermelon....” For 
the record, I actually prefer mine to 
be smothered in a gravy or baked. 
But Hell yes, I would love some 
watermelon. It is wonderfully de- 
licious and it was a hot day when 
that comment was made. 

Though my life seems 
somewhat more privileged than 

others, I still know and understand 
struggle because I’m not sheltered. 
I have never considered myself an 
activist for social justice, but I am 
aware, and that is just as important. 
I have friends and family who live 
in some of the roughest neighbor- 
hoods in South Central Los Ange- 
les, and I would never be proud of 
being ratchet or wanting to act or 
be ghetto. Do I have ratchet ten- 
dencies for fun when I'm hanging 
with my friends? Yes, on occasion; 
but I would never want to portray 
myself as being something that ’m 
not. ‘That is why I feel indiffer- 
ent about Miley Cyrus’ “new look 


and sound.” 

Miley Cyrus is, and always has 
been, a wealthy fair skinned girl 
from Nashville whose father sang 
about his “Achy, breaky heart.” 
She’s a Disney Channel star who 
is trying to show that she is now 
an adult by making and listening 
to “hood music,” twerking, smok- 
ing marijuana, but trying to not be 
seen as the “white Nicki Minaj,” so 
she has stated. Don't worry Miley, 
you could never be in that category. 

Tam in no way saying that white 
people can’t listen to rap music, 
dress or talk a certain way, but 
what I feel she is doing is cultural 
appropriation/borrowing. That is 
when someone takes intriguing 
bits and pieces of another culture 
and makes it “hip” without taking 
the time to comprehend any his- 
tory or meaning behind the music, 
language, social behavior; taking 
everything but the burden. 

Miley would probably like 
to take the credit for making 
twerking popular, but she’s a little 
late to the minority party, and 
she doesnit even do it well at all. 
She could have twerked and done 
drugs since she was ten, but the 
fact that she is associating these 
specific, often negative, behaviors 
with a look and sound for her new 
album bothers me. 


We cannot pretend that stereo- 
types, racism, and prejudices don't 
still exist. Therefore, cultural appro- 
priation in the media is dangerous 
for those who are originally associ- 
ated with the action, which, is of- 
ten, a racial minority group. 

Yes, as a celebrity and musician, 
you sometimes have to reinvent 
yourself to stay relevant, but to only 
use aspects, that much of society 
deems undesirable, of a particular 
culture for enjoyment, shock val- 
ue, and entertainment somewhat 
offends me because she is using 
someone’s culture as a prop. This 
isn't just a black/white issue, it is a 
human issue that crosses over from 
musical performances to Hallow- 
een costumes. Miley and her lewd 
behavior is just one of the most re- 
cent highly publicized occurrences 
that I find interesting. 

Cultural appropriation can be, 
for the lack of a better word, an- 
noying because the borrower isn't 
mindful. When Miley gets tired 
of going through her phase of 
being a“G,” she can just be a young 
white lady again who doesn’t have 
to be constantly reminded that she 
is white. 

Around the time of the George 
Zimmerman verdict when people 
began protesting, I came across an 
article that a Caucasian man wrote 


about how, even though he wanted 
justice for Trayvon, he was Zim- 
merman, meaning he had white 
privilege in America. He could put 
ona hoodie and walk around his 
neighborhood, or a friend’s, and be 
okay, he could take off the hoodie 
and still be okay. In many cases, 
a black man can wear a hoodie, 
take it off, dress in a suit, dress like 
a gangbanger, and still receive the 
same treatment in certain places. 
That writer will never under- 
stand how it feels to be a black 
man, and he understood that, he 
was cognizant. 

I cannot change what Miley 
Cyrus chooses to do, and I would 
be lying if I said I don't have a few 
of her songs on my iPod. However, 
as a society who likes to think that 
we're advanced and have come so 
far since many of our country’s civil 
rights movements, must we have 
to examine our every eye blink 
so that we don't offend another 
culture? No. 

But I do believe that intel- 
ligence and respect would allow 
us to be aware of our actions and 
messages we send to others, and 
want to learn about other humani- 
ties before, passing judgments and 
borrowing certain cultural ele- 
ments because it seems fun for the 
moment. 


Recognizing the power of the shower: staying healthy using soap 


Health 


_ Clarissa — 
Diniz 


As you are walking back to 
your dorm after a super busy 
day, all you can think of is getting 
in bed. You have no brainpower 
to imagine how amazing it would 
be to have one more Mountain 
Day, or how good it would feel to 
take a shower tonight. The only 
thing you want is your comforter. 

‘The next day, as you finally have 
the courage to get out of bed, af- 
ter clicking the snooze button for 
the fifth time, you realize that you 
have ten minutes to get to class. 
Once again, the planned shower 
is now part of your unplanned 
past. You tell yourself the excuse 
that you read somewhere that 
taking a shower everyday is not 
that healthy anyway. You spray 
yourself five times with your favor- 
ite perfume or cologne and head 
to class. 

Which Juniata student has nev- 
er experienced the above scenario? 
Who has never been so tired after 
a terrible week that all they wanted 
to do was to crawl into their bed 
and sleep for the next twenty-four 
hours? With our crazy schedules, 
enormous expectations of going 
to class every day, and constant 
overload of homework, we often 
wish that there were more hours in 
a day. It becomes so easy to over- 
look important components of our 
healthy lives, such as taking care of 
our personal hygiene. 

As stated by Tracii Hanes, a 
specialist in health and psychol- 





ogy, while items in Walmart 
may be marketed as personal 
hygiene products, in the health- 
related world, they are actually 
not. Neither your favorite per- 
fume or cologne, that hair spray 
that supposedly removes the oily 
look from your hair nor that fra- 
grant body lotion should not be 
considered substitutes for neces- 
sary showers. 

We must shower regularly. Our 
skin is our first line of defense 
against outside intruders. Improp- 
erly cleaned bodies may lead to 
skin complaints, unpleasant smells 
and infections, especially in the 
genital area as explained by one of 
the New York Times’ healthy guide 
articles. Proper cleansing is impor- 
tant and may help prevent medi- 
cal complications due to bacteria, 
parasites and fungi. 

Those who head to Juniata’s Fit- 
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ness Center or go for a run around 
campus are making smart choices 
about their health. However, they 
cannot forget that going back to 
their dorm after a run or heading 
to Baker Refectory with sweaty 
clothes can be just as bad of a deci- 
sion as not exercising at all. Bacte- 
ria and sweaty clothes are a match 
made in heaven, as reported by 
Web MD. 

Note, however, that I made the 
deliberate choice of saying ‘show- 
er regularly and after workouts,’ 
rather than ‘shower every day. 
Although previously used as an 
excuse in the beginning of the 
article, the justification is not 
completely incorrect. As long as 
it does not become five days of 
justification in which mosqui- 
toes are now following you to 
class, interspersed showering has 
its benefits. 
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Dr. Richard Gallo, chief of the 
dermatology division at the Uni- 
versity of California, San Diego, 
claimed that showering every day 
is “not just removing the lipids 
and oils on your skin, [but it could 
also be] removing some of the 
good bacteria that help maintain a 
healthy balance of skin.” Hot, long 
showers are also reported to be a 
problem. The Mayo Clinic recom- 
mends limiting shower time to 15 
minutes and using warm, rather 
than hot water, in order to prevent 
dry skin. 

Shower time and temperature 
are not the only things worth 
keeping in mind. For those of 
us who love to use bath sponges, 
these are a great invention if you 
are being smart about how you use 
them. Dr. James M. Sears, M.D., 
a board-certified — pediatrician, 
explained that you must change 
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your sponge every three weeks. T 
hey provide a wet and dark en- 
vironment, which is perfect for 
bacteria to grow in. Now imagine 
scrubbing your back with the hope 
of cleaning yourself but instead 
infesting your body with bacteria 
that can cause you harm. 

Dr. Lisa Materson, M.D., a 
board-certified OB/GYN, ex- 
plained that we must also clean 
our razors under hot water and 
change them frequently, just 
like our sponges. She warns 
us not let our razors become rusty 
because that increases the chance 
of skin irritation and rashes. 

Consider these tips and do 
not forget that the best way to 
stay healthy is to keep those 
healthy choices up-to-date. If 
you cannot do it for your health, 
please do it for those of us that sit 
beside you in class every day! 
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Exploring Juniata’ s quirky qualities 





Have you ever met someone for 
the first time, only to be at a bit of a 
loss for what to make of him or her 
shortly afterwards? Perhaps they 
are nice, funny, and smart, but there 
is another quality there that is hard 
to define. There is just something 
about them that is really. .. quirky. 

Take my best friend from 
home, Jim. He is funny, smart, 
a chemical engineering student, 
and just a really great guy in gen- 
eral. He made Eagle Scout and ev- 
erything! I love him to death, but 
the fact of the matter is... he is a 
little weird! 

‘The thing about quirky people 
is that the more you get to know 
them, the more quirky you realize 
they are. Most times, though, it is 
those little oddities that help you 
appreciate them more than you 
ever could without. 

As a senior at Juniata, these sen- 
timents pretty much sum up how 
I feel about our school. There are a 
lot of little oddities at Juniata that 
I've noticed during my time here, 
and stories shared with me by pro- 
fessors, students, and others, that 
make me laugh, shake my head 
or roll my eyes. All of them help 
me to appreciate Juniata. My goal 
is to share some of these oddities 
with you so that you can appreciate 

Juniata in ways you never thought 
you would! 

For starters, one of the quirki- 
est things about Juniata has got to 
be some of our campus traditions. 


What other school, in the first 
month of classes, gives you lobster 
for dinner, lets you beat the pulp 
out of each other and randomly 
cancels classes for no particular 
reason at all? 

If that is not quirky, I don't know 
what is. 

But a closer look at some of our 
greatest traditions, such as Moun- 
tain Day and Storming of the 
Arch, reveals even more oddities 
that make them all the better. 

For instance, the history behind 
Mountain Day, and the history of 
Juniata overall, are, believe it or not, 
tied directly to squirrel hunting! 

In 1878, a smallpox epi- 
demic in Huntingdon forced 
students William Beery, Benjamin 
Bowser, and Levi Stoner to leave 
town and live in an abandoned 
shack until the quarantine was lift- 
ed. Their survival out in the moun- 
tains is what started the tradition 
of Mountain Day. 

While these three students were 
waiting to return to Juniata, they 
met a young squirrel hunter in the 
woods. They shared their stories 
with him and encouraged him to 
attend Juniata. Not only did he 
ultimately attend, but Martin G. 
Brumbaugh eventually became 
president of Juniata, as well as 
governor of Pennsylvania, all be- 
cause he decided to go out squir- 
rel hunting on that pivotal day in 
Juniata history! 

Storming of the Arch, one of 
our other great traditions, has its 
own unique quirks as well. Sure, 
a bunch of students smashing 
each other to pieces in a hopeless 
attempt for freshmen to achieve 
fame, recognition, and decent liy- 
ing conditions is already a pretty 
odd thing to encounter on a col- 


lege campus. 

However, did you know that it is 
not even a real arch that they are 
trying to make it through? 

One day, as I was standing in the 
passageway underneath Cloister, 
I looked up and it hit me, “These 
beams are square!” 

After catching myself from fall- 
ing to the ground in disbelief, I 
took a moment to collect myself as 
I came to a striking realization: the 
Arch is not really an arch at all! 

...A bunch of freshman, dressed 
like chickens, super heroes, or Tro- 
jan horses, screaming and running 
headlong into the face of fear itself, 
the rugby teams, in an attempt to 
make it through an “Arch” that is 
not even a real arch ... Now that 
is quirky. 

Some other quirks on Juniata’s 
campus require a certain perspec- 
tive through time. Each time stu- 
dents return to campus in the fall, 
changes have been made to cam- 
pus. Buildings get facelifts, new 
courses are added, the community 
changes as professors retire, new 
ones are hired and a new group of 
freshmen replace the senior class 
each year. 

These little changes provide 
memorable landmarks to our Ju- 
niata careers, and some laughable 
moments looking back as well. 

For example, anyone from the 
class of 2014 should remember the 
old, crumbling stairs that used to 
lead up to A la Carte off of Moore 
Street, just left of the entrance to 
A100. They were in bad shape and 
needed to go, but, of course, change 
can be hard for some people to 
process. It was especially tough 
for the people who walked out 
the doors from A la Carte to head 
down to Moore Street and found 
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Ghosts of Juniatians Past 





‘The following article is from the 
first Juniatian issue of the 1942- 
43 school year, published Sept. 
30, 1942. During the previous 
December, the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor led to an immediate 


declaration of war against Japan 
and Germany. 

Other articles from this 1942 is- 
sue refer to air raid drills and cam- 
pus-wide blackouts. It’s interesting 
to consider the average experience 
of today’s freshmen compared to 
that of 1942, when college careers 
were threatened by military drafts 
and air raid drills interrupted 
studying. 

‘The article text appears here ex- 
actly as it did in the original 1942 
issue. 


re settled that Goa One 
hat cee to do, sage in the 


themselves running into, and near- 
ly flipping over the handrail! 

I never witnessed such an event 
personally, but accounts of these 
incidents were widespread in the 
weeks following that change..Ev- 
ery once in awhile, you will still 
overhear hear someone grumbling, 
“that patio is-so stupid! Why did 
they take out those stairs?” 

Other changes on campus, like 
the recent changes in our admin- 
istration, will leave us with fond 
memories looking back, such as 
former President Kepple getting 
his groove on during the Harlem 





Shake (look it up on YouTube!), 
and exciting prospects as we look 
forward to seeing how President 
Troha and other new administra- 
tors lead Juniata into the future. 

All of these changes, quirks and 
strange stories are part of what 
makes Juniata the second home 
that it is to me. It is kind of like 
that quirky friend who you do not 
quite know what to make of. He 
is kind of weird, but when you are 
with him, there is never a dull mo- 
ment, and there is always some- 
thing about him that keeps you 
hanging around! 
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‘This season marks the 40th an- 
niversary of the 1973 Juniata foot- 
ball team that played in the first 
Division III national champion- 
ship Stagg Bowl game. The team 
not only had a great season, but 
also left a legacy for future Juniata 
football teams to follow. 

The 2013 team is off to a great 
start this season, coming into week 
four holding a record of 3-0. The 
Eagles are ready to do whatever it 
takes to keep the streak alive and 
live up to the legacy left by the 
1973 team. 

Head Coach Tim Launtz said, 
“I think it serves as an example 
to our players. That those Juniata 
men, you just look in their eyes, 
and you look at them and they are 
the same as the men we have now. 
They come from the same places, 
they came here looking for that 
opportunity and that chance to do 
something, to achieve something 
and look what they did.” 

‘The influence that the team of 
73 holds over Juniata’s program is 
undeniable. 

‘T think it’s big. The guys really 
look up to that and think that’s 
pretty cool,” senior linebacker 
Kevin Gorman said. “We just 
want to do what we can do and do 
our best for that “73 team.” 

Stuart Jackson, a member of 
the 1973 team, is still amazed by 
the impact that their success has 
on the program today. Being in 
the same shoes as the team now, 
he had a few words of encourage- 
ment. 

“First thing off the top of my 
head would be the leadership of 
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the upperclassmen on the team. 
Being a wide eyed freshman, you 
looked: to those guys who set a 
great example as to the work ethic 
and commitment needed to suc- 
ceed,” Jackson said. 

Freshman wide receiver Aaron 
O’Brien also finds inspiration 
through the accomplishments of 
the 1973 team. “It’s great for us 
to look back on them as an ex- 
ample of what we want to be,” 
O'Brien said. 

Although — the 
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There were some 
incredibly talented 
football players on the 
Stagg Bowl team, but | 
can't think of one time 
any of the players put 
themselves above the 
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Stuart Jackson 
Member of the ‘73 team 


Eagles are. 


off to great start, there are still 
things coaches and players plan 
on improving. 

“First and foremost would be 
attitude and understanding that 
it’s 10% of what happens to us and 
90% of how we deal: with:it. Un- 
derstanding also that it’s all about 
the team,” Launtz said. “We talk 
all of the time about big team and 


SPORTS 


1973 Stagg Bowl anniversary team inspires 3-0 start 


By.AAREN SELLERS 


little me, and that the team is the 
most important thing. The team 
is always greater than the sum of 
its parts, and that’s what we try 
to convey.” 

Jackson felt the same way about 
the ’73 team. “There were some 
incredibly talented football play- 
ers on the Stagg Bowl team. But I 
can't think of one time any of the 
players put themselves above the 
rest. It goes back to leadership of 
the upperclassmen. It just didn’t 
happen,” Jackson said. 

Agreeing with the importance 
of team and leadership, Gorman 
had something else to add. “Just 
knowing how to come out and 
practice. A couple of years ago we 
really didn't know how to prac- 
tice and now we are coming out 
and competing against each other 
every day and making each other 
better. The biggest difference is just 
how we practice,” Gorman said. 

“Goals are like I said, just to 
win games and compete. Coach 
Launtz preaches that we can't give 
up and if we work hard during the 
week, good things will happen 
come Saturday,” said Gorman. 

“We just need to follow our 
game plan, execute our plays and 
just keep doing what we are doing,” 
said O’Brien. 

‘The success of the 2013 season 
so far mimics Launtz’s idea of team 
being the main aspect. The Eagles 
are currently averaging 38.7 points 
per game, and not one job in the 
mix goes unnoticed. 

O’Brien feels that the team is 
playing well. together, “All of the 
guys on the defense are doing 
great. Our line is doing good and 
(quarterback)Ward (Udinski) has 
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been accurate on all of his passes 


_and making the right calls, doing 


all of the right things. Receiv- 
ers are also doing good, running 
backs are making runs, and ev- 
eryone is just doing a great job,” 
O'Brien said. 

“Just everyone really is playing 
an integral part to our success. As 
long as we are all out there, com- 
peting with each other and making 
each other better,”said Gorman. 

Coach Launtz realizes the 
team’s early success, but wants to 
keep the team focused on their 
ultimate goals. 

“I think it comes back to that we 
can never be satisfied, that we can 
never be comfortable. It’s staying 
focused on the process and realiz- 
ing that there’s a gradual evolution 
that all teams go through. And that 
you can't look too far ahead. It’s just 
looking at what the next game is,” 





Launtz said. “And also under- 
standing that it’s about competing. 
And understanding that if we rest 
or take off and don't compete then 
there will be consequences. That’s 
what we need to continue, staying 
focused on the process and con- 
tinue competing.” - 

Jackson also had some overall 
advice to give to the team. “Stay 
focused on the current oppo- 
nent. You are off to a great start, 
but you still need to work on im- 
proving. I understand that the 
college is recommitting itself to 
make Juniata competitive again,” 
Jackson said. “If so, your fu- 
ture should be bright and I hope 
that 40 years from now Juniata 
will be welcoming you back to 
be honored!” 

The Juniata Eagles are back in 
action on Saturday, September 
28th at Franklin & Marshall, hop- 





Left: Members of the 1973 Division Ill championship football team cheer 
on their teammates. Right: Junior Ken Kysor practices his onside kicks, 





Athletes forced to turn in uniforms as academic demands increase 


By STEPH PaGLiARO 


Many students who quit playing 
college sports do so between their 
sophomore and junior year, often 
due to academic conflicts. Re- 
gardless of the reason the athlete 
chooses to quit, it always has the 
potential to impact the team in ei- 
ther a positive or negative manner. 

For many teams at Juniata, los- 
ing student athletes has not been a 
huge problem in recent years. “Our 
retention has been very good in my 
three years here,” said head football 
coach Tim Launtz. 

Head men’s volleyball coach 
Kevin Moore believes his team has 
not been dramatically impacted by 
losing student athletes. “We always 
have plenty of guys on the roster,” 
said Moore. “In the past three 
years have we had players leave the 
program? Yes, but never to a point 
where it’s reduced our roster to the 
point of impacting our ability to 
compete or train.” 

Some coaches believe that stu- 
dents quitting at this level is to be 
expected. “I dont think students 
quitting is a problem. I think natu- 
ral attrition is healthy. You're going 
to have that,” said head field hock- 
ey coach Caroline Gillich. 

Juniata’s faculty athletic rep- 
resentative, Randy Rosenberger, 
Swigart Support Associate Pro- 
fessor of Business and Econom- 
ics, agrees. “I think it almost has to 
happen. It would be unrealistic to 
think that people would just come 
and have everything go just how 
they want it to.” 

Much of the time, students real- 


ize the reality of playing a college 
sport does not match their expec- 
tations before the season starts. 

“Very few quit after the season. 
For the most part, it’s usually dur- 
ing the preseason. They start to see 
the make-up of the team, they kind 
of start to get a sense of where they 
stand compared to other guys,” 
said Moore. “When you leave mid- 
season, it’s the hardest.” 

“I would probably say now with 
freshmen, it’s usually before the 
season starts, before they even 
get here,” said Gillich. “They just 
start to feel overwhelmed. It’s very 
rare that we lose anybody during 
the season.” 

Many student athletes who 
quit do so between their sopho- 
more and junior year, mainly due 
to it being a pivotal point in their 
academic career. 

“More often than not, it’s defi- 
nitely academics,” said senior field 
hockey captain Emma Dahmus. 

“IT think it’s really a decision 
point for people. It’s halfway 
through college. After two years, 
you get the feeling if it’s something 
you really want to commit that 
much time to,” said former field 
hockey player Morgan Dux. 

Also, .athletes may begin to 
realize that they, are not going 
any farther with their sport and 
decide to focus on professional 
opportunities instead. 

“Once you figure out what you 
want to do, you become more fo- 
cused with it,” said Dahmus. “99 
percent of athletes are going to 
stop after their senior year. Once 


they realize they arent going any 
further with it, they may decide 
to focus on other things that will 
carry out past college.” 

Rosenberger stresses the many 
demands put on student athletes. 
“The student demands are intense, 
and Division III sports demands 
are intense,” said Rosenberger. “I 
think just trying to keep up with 
all that is difficult. And when these 
difficulties are present, that’s often 
the source of the problem.” 

Academics may be only one rea- 
son students athletes quit. Some 
athletes quit because they want 
more time for themselves. 

“For me, it was partially aca- 
demic. Also, just the fact that 
I hardly had any time for any- 
thing, whether it be school work 
or just hanging out with friends,” 
said former football player 
Silas Robinson. 

In other cases, students lose their 
passion for the sport. “Everyone 
has personal reasons. Sometimes 
they just don’t want to continue 
playing,” said senior volleyball 
player Alex McColgin. 

“T always hear ‘I just don't love it 
anymore,” said senior football cap- 
tain Kevin Gorman. 

Often times, students decide not 
to be a part of the team because of 
what they are getting out of it. 

“Typically, on our team, it tends 
to be more so those players who 
are not getting to play in a vast ma- 
jority of the games,” said Gillich. 
“Usually those that are getting the 
opportunity to play and feel that 
it’s a good use of their time will 


continue doing so.” 

“T think the other big reason re- 
lates to input/output. As coaches, 
at least in our program, we demand 
the same level of commitment 
from everyone. For players on the 
court, their input matches their 
output,” said Moore. “At the end 
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all that is difficult. 
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Randy Rosenberger 


Faculty Athletic Representative 











of one or two years of an imbal- 
ance of input and output, I think 
players start reevaluating their 
time commitment.” 

Some players quit because they 
disagree with their coach's policies. 
“I didn’t see eye to eye with the 
coach. A lot of things happened 
that I didn’t necessarily agree with,” 
said former volleyball player Paul 


Ejups. “There were some issues 


that-werent being addressed, so I. 


decided not to be a part of it any- 


more.” 

Regardless of the reason, the dy- 
namic of a team is impacted when 
an athlete quits. “We are a family. 
And anytime you lose someone, 
you lose part of the family. We are 
pretty resilient, but hate to see any- 
one leave,” said Launtz. 

Still, others argue the impact 
may be positive. “It’s kind of tough, 
but sometimes if a guy eliminates 
himself it shows that they weren't 
as committed as they should’ve 
been,” said McColgin. “It’s some- 
times a good thing that they're 
gone and it gives other guys that 
are more serious about the sport 
more reps in practice and more 
time in games.” 

“There are some people where 
it does actually help the team that 
they quit. Sometimes the people 
who quit are the people who have 
the attitudes and are the ones 
who come to practice and bring 
other people down,” said Dah- 
mus. “I would imagine more often 
than not, people quitting would 
lead to the more beneficial side, 
solely because usually big players 
dontt quit.” 

While being a student athlete 
can be difficult, the coaching staff 
at Juniata does a lot to help their 
athletes stay involved in their sport 
but also understand how to bal- 
ance their athletic and academic 
commitments. “Overall, I think 
the coaches are doing a good job of 
making sure students know where 
their priorities should be,” said 
Dux. “And Juniata really excels in 
that area.” 
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No. 7 women’s volleyball team sets sights on national championship 


By Bossy MoopisraucH 


After a preseason ranking of No. 
20 in the country and a 13-0 start, 
the Juniata College women's vol- 
leyball team has jumped to No. 7 
after a victory over No.6 Washing- 
ton-St. Louis. 

“We've started off well. We 
started off from a higher ‘point 
than what we've had in a couple 
years, so the team is further along 
in their development,” said head 
coach Heather Pavlik. 

‘The team has been excellent in 

_ terms of delivering on all aspects 
of the game. “We've been winning 
the pass and serve game. When we 
pass well and we serve well, we end 
up playing really well,” said junior 
Amelia Kepler. 

Senior Amy Miller agreed and 
said, “Everyone on the team has 
a lot of talent. Everyone who has 
gotten in the game has been able 
to contribute.” 

“We're serving the ball really 
well. I think we've out-served all of 
our competition so far, which gives 
us an advantage because our oppo- 
nent is now not in their offense like 
they would like to be. It gives us a 
better opportunity to transition,” 
said Pavlik. 

Another major key to the Ea- 
gles’ success has been their ability 
to come together as a team on and 


off the court. “The fact that we 
spend so much time together off 
the court helps us on the court. It 
helps us trust each other and play 
together as a team rather than six 
individuals out there,” said Miller. 

That team chemistry has been 
vital to the comfort that the players 
feel playing side by side with one 
another. 

Miller has also been a major 
player for the Eagles, second on 
the team in kills. “She (Miller) 
has raised her level of play con- 


siderably in her senior year,” said — 


Pavlik. 

At this early stage in the year, 
there is always room for improve- 
ment in all areas of the game. “We 
have been spending a lot of time 
working defensively, ironing out 
serve and receive situations because 
I have been mixing and matching 
lineups,” said Pavlik. 

The team knows that it will be 
difficult to keep up this streak of 
success, but believes that if they 
can come together as one, the team 
will be the best it can be. “Do I ex- 
pect that we'll go through the rest 
of the season undefeated? Prob- 
ably not. We're going to hit some 
points where we're probably going 
to struggle a little bit. That is not 
a bad thing. If they make their 
way through the difficult times 
together as a group, they're going 
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The women's volleyball team huddles after practice. The Eagles have jumped to No. 7 in the national polls after a 
promising | 3-0 start. The team next travels to Christopher Newport University for a two-day tournament this weekend. 


to be better in the end. But if they 
can keep pushing, I do think it’s a 
group that can be pretty good by 
the end of the year,” said Pavlik. 
‘The team has been getting con- 
tributions from all players, even 
the younger players. Kepler said, 
“Coming in, they had a lot to learn, 
but they picked up really quick on 
everything, which made our lives 
easier and made their lives easier.” 
“Tve been really impressed with 
the freshmen. I think they have re- 
ally stepped it up a lot. They don't 


play like freshmen; they play like 
they have been here for a while. 
They know what they are doing al- 
ready,” said Miller, “It’s only the be- 
ginning of the season; I can't wait 
to see where they are at the end of 
the season.” 

The Eagles have many big 
games coming up against confer- 
ence opponents and other highly 
ranked schools, but the team looks 
forward to every game they have. 
“This year, every single match is 
important. No match is more im- 


portant than another. We need to 
play everyone like it is the national 
championship game. Take every- 
one seriously,” said Miller. 

The team certainly has high 
hopes for the end of the season. 
“We're going to win a national 
championship,” said all three of 
the girls. The ladies last won a na- 
tional championship in 2006 over 
Washington-St. Louis, going 41-1 
on the year. High standards to look 
up to, but certainly within reach for 
this year’s team. 





Freshmen look to make immediate impact on collegiate careers 


By Curis BEALL 


Aaron O'Brien 

O’ Brien, a graduate of York 
Catholic. High School, is the 
wide receiver on the football team 
who has already been granted 
a starting role during his first 
year on the team. He is one of 
the favorite targets on the team 
and regularly gets open. He has 
eleven receptions so far this sea- 
son, along with an impressive 
205 receiving yards and two 
touchdown receptions. 

Joe Potkovac 

Potkovac, a graduate of 
North Penn High School in 
Lansdale, PA, is also a mem- 
ber of the football team who 
has already proven himself to be 
a starter and overall a reliable team- 
mate. Throughout his high school 
experience, Potkovac earned a sev- 
eral honors, including first team 
All-League defensive tackle and 
second team All-League offensive 
tackle. Potkovac serves as right 
tackle for the Eagles and has un- 
doubtedly played a significant role 
in their 3-0 start. 

Nakita Gearhart 

Gearhart, a graduate of 
Greencastle-Antrim High 
School in Waynesboro, PA, 
achieved ample success on her 
high school volleyball team. A 
four year letter winner and an 
All-State selection during multiple 
years, Gearhart now looks to con- 
tinue her successes on the college 
court. She was a four-time first 
team Capital Division selection 
and named Capital Division Player 
of the Year in 2012. She had a solid 
reputation in high school as a great 
volleyball player and has already 
started to build one on Juniata’ 
campus. She currently ranks in the 
top five on the team in terms of kills 
and points. 

Kelly Reynolds 

Reynolds was a_ three-year 
starter for the Upper Saint 
Clair High School  volley- 


ball team. She was named 
as a Western Pennsylvania 
Interscholastic Athletic League 
first team All-Section member 
in 2010, 2011 and 2012. She also 
earned. WPIAL . second» team 
All-Star honors during her ju- 
nior and senior seasons. Reyn- 
olds led her team to the WPIAL 
semifinals as a captain in her final 
two seasons. She also has earned 
quite a bit of playing time so 
far this year. Currently, Reyn- 
olds is second on the team in 
aces and has helped the team get 
off to a remarkable 13-0 start. 
ise Onjack 

Onjack is a three-year letter 
winner from Bangor Area High 
School. She helped her field 
hockey team make its way to the 
2010 Colonial League Champi- 
onship. She was also named sec- 
ond team All-Colonial and hon- 
orable mention All-Area honors. 
She was also named the Morning 
Call player in her senior season. 
During her senior year she was 
named team captain. She has 
already proven herself to be a 


key player on the field hockey 
team by playing in all of their 
games and ranking among the 
team leaders in points. 
Kristen Ostrzyzek 

Ostrzyzek came to Juniata from 
Belvidere High School in Hope, 
NJ. She racked up several distinct 
honors throughout her high school 
volleyball experience. She was the 
Belvidere Defensive Player of the 
Year and was also named first team 
All-Skylands Conference and 
second team All-Warren County. 
She was also given the honor 
of first team Express Times. 
To top off ‘her senior season, 
she was also named to the All- 
Star team. She has proven her- 
self to be a formidable defender 
by playing in all but one of the 
team’s games this season. 

Aaron Kuli 

Kulig, a native of Green Lane, 
PA, was a soccer player for Boyer- 
town High School. He has earned 
a great deal of playing time early 
in his career by starting all but 
two of the team’s games. Kulig 
currently leads the team in goals 


and points. He also is in the top 
five in terms of shots and shoot- 
ing percentage. He currently ranks 
fourth in points for the Landmark 
Conference. 
Dani Meyer-. 
Meyer-Arrivillaga came all the 
way from Durham, NC, where 
he attended Carolina Friends 
High School. He has seen quite 
a bit of playing time early in his 
college soccer career by earning 
a starting position in all but two 
es. He is tied with 
fellow freshman Kulig for most 
points and goals on the team. He 
is also tied with Kulig for fourth in 
the conference in points. He is in 
the top five on the team in shots 
and leads the entire team in shoot- 
ing percentage. He has helped the 
team earn a great 6-1-1 record thus 
far this season. 
Rebecca Hingley 
Hingley, a two-year starter at 
West Chester East High School, 
was named soccer captain her 
senior year and took on that 
honor with full force. With 
her efforts, she was also 


named Most Valuable Play- 
er that year. So far she has 
had a great deal of playing time 
this season. She has played in 
all but one game and leads all 
freshmen in points on the team. 
It is clear that she makes her 
shots count, as she is currently 
fourth on the team in shots on 
goal percentage. She has helped 
the team get off to an undefeated 
start at 7-0. 
Erin Mueller 

Mueller, a four year starter for 
the Bedford High School soccer 
team, earned first team Bedford 
Gazette honors in 2011 and 2012. 
She was also named to the second 
“Altoona Mirror” all-star team dur- 
ing her senior year and ultimately 
named captain for her final sea- 
son. She also earned the honors of 
the Impact Player Award in 2011 
and 2012. Mueller currently has 
the most playing time out of all of 
the goalkeepers on the team. She 
currently has an impressive 0.42 
goals against average. 

Keep an eye out for these up and 
coming freshmen this semester. 


SNYDER’S RUN COTTAGE RENTALS 


3 Miles off Rt. 22, Huntingdon * 1 Mile to Raystown Lake Access 


- 10 Minutes to Juniata College. Daily, Weekend and Weekly Rates. 


Fully Furnished, Air Conditioned, Dish TV, Tub and Shower, Refrigerator, Stove, Oven, Microwave, Linens 


? 


Kitchen Utensils, Picnic Table, Gas Grill, Gas Fireplace (in gray cottage). 
4 Cottages Sleep 2-6 and the Two-Story House Sleeps 10. Log Cabin Sleeps 3 (without stove/oven) 
Seasonal Boat Parking and Permanent Camping Sites Available. 


OPEN YEAR ROUND 


JSM REALTY 


50 Valley St., Lewistown, PA 17044 


1-800-633-1304 (Watson’s) ¢ 717-994-1265 or 717-242-2721 





www.raystown.org 
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Letter to the Editor 


Sour Grapes makes fine whine... 
I am writing in response to the article ‘Stranded high 
and dry: discrepancies in study abroad’ in the April 11, 


certain students’ experiences. 

While the article initially focused on the program- 
matic side of study abroad, the rest of the article seemed 
to blindside CIE (Center of International Education) by 
asking different questions to those students who were 
disgruntled based on their personal experience. It is 
easier to cast stones when you are not here on campus 
to address these grievances (I counted two), so I hope 
those students will return and/or discuss with their fac- 
ulty sponsors to make it a better experience for the next 
student. 

‘There was also a leave of absence mixed up in the ar- 
ticle which is not a CIE problem. When students want 
to study at another school that is not a sanctioned pro- 
gram, the situation is called a ‘transfer’, and yes, we do 
not accept grades. You must ask permission to use any 
credits earned after matriculation (degree seeking) and 
you are only allowed 15 credits where 8 can be used for 
the POE. Students, who leave to do their own thing 
take their chances after the fact, are in the boat they built. 
‘The student must pick up the transfer clearance form 
and meet with the department chair of the subject mat- 
ter to give the OK and only if it is C- or above. 

Some valid points: 

* there is a lot of information available on CIE’s 

website 

* not all programs are alike 

* not all funding can be applied (Juniata cannot act as 
the broker for the other school). 

Attending the pre-departure meeting without your 
game face on is counterproductive. We purposely give a 
handout to take with you to be read alone again with the 
following advice: 

* “Keep a portfolio of your work” 

* “Don't get incompletes” 

* “Visit the Registrar's Office before you leave’ to 

verify your information and request an official 

transcript to be sent to CIE. 

It must be noted that the CIE program has signifi- 
cantly grown during my thirteen years. Numbers in the 
fall 2000 counted only 23 students who went on an Ea- 
gles Abroad program. This past fall, we had 58, down 
a bit by 20 students from fall 2011. This is challenging 
for everyone involved, especially if the goal is to increase 
the number of students to study abroad. There is also a 
wider variety of programs that students can choose from 
which will have different requirements. My hope for the 
students interviewed will find over time that their whine 
will become a memory that will mellow like fine wine. 


Athena Frederick, Registrar 
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Thumbs up to the football 
team’s undefeated record. 
Here’s to more home runs, 


Ni 


boys! 


Thumbs down to tuition costs 
rising due to “free” laundry. 
As a protest, students will 
now wash two items at a time 
until tuition costs go down. 


Thumbs down to the surprise 
energy curtailment. Nobody 
enjoyed their free sauna and 
spa day. 


2013 edition where the article seemed to highlight only 
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I'm really happy the. rugby : guys Hea me over to their plac 
a bit too late to start? 
Honey, cancel work tomorrow: | heard it’s Mountain Dy 
Can't you just walk right through the arch, ey 
. _ Does Coach Smith even lift? _ 
. _ Boats and what? _ 
I'ma man of the people, call me “limb 4 
__ Baker renovations: That's so fetch. 
7 Wel re cutting The Juniatian’s Pee 


Don'tipretend to\kn Oh, soyou're a pre-med POE? 
when Mountain Day a 


serenatle me with 
your knowledge. about 
chemistry an | clence. 
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Reflexology & Tanning, 
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By Matt ELiaAs 


Dr. Donald Braxton, chair of 
the religion department and J. 
Omar Good professor of reli- 
gion, is conducting a study that 
specifically focuses on religion- 
based violence in Jerusalem. A 
member of a multinational re- 
search team that includes mem- 
bers from Denmark, the Czech 
Republic and Canada, Braxton 
has dedicated eight years to his 
research with the ultimate goal 
of developing analytical pre- 
dictive computer software that 
highlights hotspots for religious- 
ly motivated violence. 

“The specific focus on Je- 
rusalem stems from my _ sab- 
batical in 2009, not to mention 
that Jerusalem is considered the 
most contested piece of religious 
land on the planet in that it is 
highly territorial,” said Braxton. 
“Ph.D. students from Denmark 
have been assisting me in this 
project, and I have also received 





funding from spe sources 
over the years.”* — . 

Dr. Braxton is financed by Ju- 
niata and the Canadian Defense 
Research Lab. The Air Force 


Clocking in goes mobile 


By SPENCER VANHOOSE 





Due to the many complaints 
about the Kronos student employ- 
ment software, Juniata has released 
a new, easily accessible, mobile ap- 
plication. Although the new app 
seems to solve access problems, 
logging into Kronos on a computer 
remains an issue. 

“For anyone who has a campus 
job that they are getting paid for, 
Kronos is responsible for that and 
that’s how they clock their hours,” 
said Joel Pheasant, director of 
technology solutions center. 

“The app is a new option from 
Kronos — one I was extremely ex- 
cited to implement and offer to our 
students especially,” said Melinda 
Bowser, payroll specialist. “I know 
the Java issue with computers is 
what has held us back from using 
Kronos successfully and students 
being happy with the software. 
We just rolled out the mobile app 
campus-wide on Sept. 18. Once 
we established a network connec- 
tion, the app worked perfectly.” 

Many student employees are 
pleased with the new app. 

“Tt loads much faster than a 
computer. Instead of sitting there 
waiting for the computer to log 
in, and then waiting for Kronos 
to load into the browser, which 
you usually had to do multiple 
times, it now works perfectly 
on your mobile phone,” said se- 
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nior Justin Bookhammer, a stu- 
dent manager at the Technology 
Solutions Center. 

“Tt’s really quick to punch in and 
out, which is nice, but you cant edit 


any punch mistakes from the app,” 


said sophomore Caitlin Emslie. 

‘T feel that the Kronos Mo- 
bile app is the answer to our on- 
going Java issues for students 
and will be a relief as more and 
more students start to use it,” said 
Bowser. “Many students have 
smartphones or iPads, so not only 
does it avoid the Java issue, but 
being able to approve time- 
cards, log in and out through the 
app, makes this a user-friendly 
and convenient option for our 
student employees.” 

Sophomore Kayla Oaster was 
not aware of the app’s existence. 
“It’s so complicated. I hate log- 
ging in, it takes so much time, so 


I hope the app is much quicker,” 


said Oaster. 

Juniata has not ie used 
Kronos. 

“T think we aici started us- 
ing it around 2004,” said Barbara 
Hughes, director of administration 
information services. 

Though there were other pack- 
ages Juniata could have purchased, 
the alternatives to Kronos alleg- 
edly did not meet the needs of the 
school. “Students are kind of odd 


> see KRONOS page 4 
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Research Lab also assisted Brax- 
ton before military spending 
cuts forced them to withdraw 
financial support. 

“The full scale launch of my 
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Dr. Donald Braxton, chair of the religion department and J. Omar Good professor of religion, plans to travel to Israel 


in_2015 for his research. Braxton is currently testing the equipment he will use to measure reactions to various stimuli. 
Research participants will walk through Israel wearing heart rate monitors and head-mounted cameras. 


research will occur in 2015-2016 
when I return to Israel for sab- 
batical. My goal would be to 
complete all the diagnostic tests 
and protocols before I go on sab~ 
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batical, as well as completing a 
computer interface that runs as 
an app,” said Braxton. 

“The financial support from 
various militaries sparks great 
personal intrigue,” said sopho- 
more Chad Albert. “I am curi- 
ous to see if Braxton’s research 
can be applied in other religious 
hotspots and will serve as an ad- 
vantage in future conflicts.” 

Braxton is currently focusing 
on perfecting the use of moni- 
toring equipment on campus 
with the goal of importing that 
information into his application. 

Heart rate monitors, galvanic 
skin responses and head-mount- 
ed cameras measure stimuli in 
test subjects. The data gathered 
from tests will be synced with 
a timestamp. Once synchro- 
nized, the data from each will be 
able to run simultaneously using 
the application. 

“The assumption is that 


> see BRAXTON page 3 


Grads, undergrads share classrooms 


By ZacH LEMON 





Undergraduate students study- 
ing finance and accounting and 
graduate students in the Mas- 
ter’s of Accounting program are 
taking classes together, as Ju- 
niata College is providing several 
“blended courses.” 

“Cost Accounting is mostly 
graduate students in that class. 
There’s I believe two juniors — my- 
self, and another junior, and then 
about half the class is graduate 
students,” said junior Garret Pet- 
tyjohn, an accounting POE. Petty- 
john said that Cost Accounting is 
a 350 level course for undergradu- 
ates and a 500 level course for the 
master’s students. 

“The way the class is taught, 
it’s really no different, it’s just the 
material that’s being taught, and 
of course the graduate students do 
have an extra lab,” said Pettyjohn. 

Patricia Weaver, Charles A. 
Dana professor of accounting, 
business and economics, is teach- 
ing Corporate Taxation, another 
course that brings together under- 
graduate and graduate students. 

“Corporate Tax is a blended 
course in the sense that under- 
grads take it for three credits. The 
grad students take it for four, so I 
meet with just the grad students 
one day a week outside of the nor- 
mal Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
sequence, and they do corporate 
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tax research.” 

According to Weaver, one of the 
more unique features of Juniata 
College’s MAcc program is the ac- 
counting research requirements for 
graduate students. 

Senior Morgan Hileman, an- 
other accounting POE, is enrolled 
in three blended courses: Cost Ac- 
counting, Auditing and Corporate 
Taxation. Hileman said that the 
workloads are appropriate for the 
levels of the classes. 

Junior Shayna King, who is, 
studying accounting in hopes of 
becomong a Corporate Public 
Accountant, is taking Cost Ac- 
counting with Dr. Peruso and sees 
advantages to having classes with 
graduate students. 

“He gives us a lot of homework 
problems, but it’s nice because, 
while the problems are really chal- 
lenging, the grad students are able 
to give us insight that we might 
not see,” said King. King said that 
the graduate students and under- 
graduate students in Cost Ac- 
counting receive different syllabi 
and that graduate students meet 
with the professors for additional 
class periods. 

“The graduate courses don't get 
listed at all. They know what they 
have to take,” explained Weaver. 
“What we were worried about was 
that undergraduates would try to 
take the graduate classes and they 
really cant do that.” 


This is the second year of the 
first official master’s degree pro- 
gram at Juniata College. 

“We started our second year 
this past May, May of 2013, and 
we graduated our first group of six 
students in the master’s program,” 
said Dominick Peruso, chair of the 
accounting, business and econom- 
ics department. 

“T thought there would be more 
of a problem. I actually anticipated 
more of a problem,” said Weaver, 
who is teaching her first blended 
course this semester. 

‘The program, while successful 
so far, is still evolving. Some stu- 
dents who are pursuing the CPA 
license are making POE changes. 
Senior Robert Yemola is one 
such student. Yemola is studying 
finance and plans to become a 
licensed CPA. 

‘Tm a finance POE, but (my) 
ultimate career goal is accounting, 
it’s just that many of the advisors 
are encouraging the students who 
are planning on doing the account- 
ing master’s program to do finance 
because some of the classes are 
overlapping. If you do finance and 
then the master’s of accounting 
(program), you get a wider range of 
classes. If you take accounting un- 
dergrad, you're going to take Cor- 
porate ‘Tax as an undergrad, and 
then also again as a grad student.” 


> see MASTERS page 3 
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By Hatey SCHENIDER 


Wang Wei-Chung, assistant 
professor of economics, splits his 
time between Juniata and Kdan 
Mobile, a software company based 
in Taiwan, as the vice president of 
global marketing. 

Wang works as both a profes- 
sor and the vice president of Kdan 
Mobile by taking advantage of 
Asia’s 12-hour time difference. 

“Tonight we are going to have 
a meeting at 9:30 and generally it 
will run probably for three hours 
because it’s a big conference call,” 
said Wang. “I send out emails at 
3:00 in the morning and also at 
5:00 in the morning.” 

Kdan Mobile is a company that 
develops and sells mobile apps for 
smartphones. Although the com- 
pany is based in China and Taiwan, 
it has a large American market. 
Wang, who was raised in ‘Taiwan 
but attended college and graduate 
school in the United States, was 
hired by Kdan’s founder to help 
the company reach out to their 
American customers. 

“He realized that most of his 
sales were actually done in Eng- 
lish-speaking countries, particular- 
ly in the United States,” said Wang. 
“He thought he needed somebody 
to help him understand the U.S. 
market a little bit better. Presum- 
ably that person is also going to be 
able to communicate with him in 
Chinese. Through a mutual friend 
he was able to reach me.” 

Wang was brought into the 
company as-a. marketing advisor 
and has established a: process’ for 


the marketing procedure in Tai- 


wan as well as hiring and building ~ 


a team. 

“So my first summer I went to 
Taiwan to meet up with the team 
as well as the founder for the first 
time after I did all this work,” said 
Wang. “The founder wanted me to 
take on more challenges by énter- 
ing the upper management.” 

Wang's position with Kdan has 
allowed him to provide his stu- 
dents with both real-world advice 
and internship opportunities. 

“The company has since ex- 
panded and now we just officially 
had our U.S. operations put to- 
gether. We opened up a subsidiary 
in the United States,” said Wang. 
“I am the general manager that 
oversees the whole process and, 
because of that, I actually started 
hiring interns.” 

Wang's position at Juniata gives 
him an advantage in choosing in- 
terns for Kdan since he knows the 
students personally and is familiar 
with their work. 

Last year, Wang took two of his 
senior interns on a business trip to 
help promote Kdan Mobile. 

‘T took Vinny Smith and Alex 
Davis, both business POEs, to 
San Francisco in February to at- 
tend Macworld, the trade show,” 
said Wang. “They were helping the 
company as marketing assistants.” 

“We were showing off Kdan’s 
mobile applications that the com- 
pany had developed,” said Alex 
Davis, ‘13. “We were showing 
them to the public, sort of show- 
ing the features and the benefits at 
the booth.” 
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“Interacting with people in a 
tradeshow was a great experience. 
You definitely learn how to think 
on your feet if somebody asks you a 
question,” said Vincent Smith, ‘13. 
“Even just the professional travel 
experience- like doing a business 
trip to San Francisco- that was 
huge. That’s something you would 
never learn in a class,” said Smith. 

This year, senior Jessica Mat- 
lack has an internship with 
Kdan Mobile. 

“I do various marketing tasks 
like trying to make connections, 
get mentions in blogs and articles, 
things like that,” said Matlack. “I 
do some proof reading too to make 
sure it would sound natural to an 
American. Making general com- 
ments, just basically sort of picking 
up marketing loose ends and sort 
of helping guide the American 
market part of the business.” 

Wang adjusts his work style de- 
pending on the job. 

“They're very different, I have 
to tell you,” said Wang. “With the 
students, you always want to teach 
them. You always want to educate 
them. With my employees, with 
my team members, teaching is 
less of a concern because a busi- 
ness needs to be moved forward. 
If they cannot handle it I have to 
let them go. That aspect is very, 
very different.” 

“It was a good awakening to 
how the real world operates,” 


said Smith. 


«“y?, 


ve learned so much already in 
a short amount of time because it’s 
not theoretical, it’s not just a case,” 
said Matlack. 
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Wang Wei-Chung is the vice president of global marketing for Kdan Mobile, a company located in Taiwan. Wang takes advan- 
tage of Asia's |2-hour time difference by working as a professor by day and for Kdan Mobile by night. 
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By Cat KInc 


The German program, in con- 
junction with the world languages 
department, is sponsoring a num- 
ber of activities this week that co- 
incides with President Troha’s in- 
auguration week. 

According to Judith Benz, as- 
sociate professor of German, 
the barrage of activities that the 
German program is sponsor- 
ing partially comes out of a grant 
from the German Embassy in 
Washington D.C. : 

Although Benz has contacted 
the embassy in the past, this is the 
first year she has received a letter 
to apply. Benz, along with Deb 
Roney, assistant professor of Eng- 
lish and director of Language in 
Motion, took full advantage of the 


€€ [Oktoberfest] will 
be bigger than normal 
... We're expecting about 
double the usual turnout, 
and as a result, have to 
scale the whole thing os 


Brittney Marchand, ‘16 


letter and submitted the grant ap- 
plication last week, and are waiting 
for a response from the embassy. 

The grant provides German pro- 
grams on college campuses around 
the country with some funding 
and assorted prizes to give out dur- 
ing a week-long outreach program. 

‘The precise terms of the grant 
are unclear, even to Benz and 
Roney. Likewise, the actual 
amount of funding is still an un- 
known to them. 

“It’s a mystery to us. We don't 
know what kind of things they 
would send, and we dont know 
how much money would be in- 
volved,” said Roney. 

Not only do Benz and Roney 
not know exactly what they will be 
receiving from the German em- 
bassy, but also they do not know if 
their application has been accepted 
yet. Regardless of whether the ap- 
plication is accepted or rejected, the 
events will still be carried out. The 
only difference is that the funding 
for the German Campus Week — 
as minimal as it is — will have to 
come out of local budgets of either 
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Two jobs on opposite sides of the world |JC gets a taste of Germany 


the Global Village Initiative or the 
world language department. 

The events will begin with a 
screening of “Das Leben der An- 
deren,” or “The Lives of Others,” 
a film about Stasi surveillance of 
civilians during the Cold War. The 
film will be shown at 7:00 p.m. in 
Neff on Oct. 17. . 

“With the growing concern over 
government surveillance, the is- 
sues covered in the film are hot,” 
said Benz. 

The next event lined up ties 
in with one of Juniata’s Depart- 
ment Days, where prospective 
students can visit a department 
that might be of interest to him 
or her. In this case, Juniata’s De- 
partment Day features the history, 
pre-law, political science, peace and 
conflict studies and the interna- 
tional studies departments, as well 
as the world languages department. 

As a result, Benz and Roney 
have planned a workshop for 
prospective students to analyze 


‘European and German _politi- 


cal or social issues within their 
disciplines. At the end of the day, 
the goal is to come together and 
discuss the issues from a cross- 
disciplinary perspective. 

“That perspective,” said Roney, 
“js an important part of the 
grant’s mission.” 

Following the Department Day, 
the German club is planning to 
hold Oktoberfest, a celebration for 
the German activities week. 

On Oct. 19 from 4:00 p.m. to 
7:00 p.m., the German club will 
have a tent up on the quad and 
will serve up to two free beers to 
those of age, in addition to selling 
bratwursts and pretzels. The event 
will also feature’ a pronunciation 
bee where contestants can compete 
to correctly pronounce difficult 
German words. 

Sophomore Brittney Marchand, 
acting president of the German 
club and facilitator of the Okto- 
berfest, has been helping to plan 
the event. 

“Tt will be bigger than normal 
due to the inauguration weekend. 
We'te expecting about double 
the usual turnout and, as a result, 
have to scale the whole thing up,” 
said Marchand. 

‘The Sunday following the Ok- 
toberfest festivities will feature a 
round robin-style soccer tourna- 
ment for Global Village residents, 
where teams will compete for a 
trophy. The event is organized by 
Sara Brotzman, the international 
services coordinator, and will take 
place from 1:00 p.m. to 4:00 p.m. 

German Opportunities Day will 
occur on the following Wednes- 
day this year. For those who have 
not witnessed it, German Op- 
portunities Day is an event that 
brings students and teachers from 
the area high school to campus 
for a day of programming. The 
goal is to increase interest in 
studying German. 

Roney and Benz are going into 
this with their fingers crossed — 
their “thumbs pressed” to use the 
German expression — hoping that 
the grant is accepted. 

While it would be nice to receive 
extra funding, Roney and Benz are 
not too concerned if they are not 
given the grant this year. 
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Plexus mentoring program helps first year students transition 


By KaTHERINE 'TOBAR 


‘The Plexus mentoring program 
offered by the Office of Diver- 
sity and Inclusion hopes to expand 
from ten student mentees to 50 
in the next two years to help first 
year students transition smoothly 
into Juniata. 

“The first group that started now 
in August will be in the mentoring 
program for this entire year. We fo- 
cus on culture shock where, if you 
are coming from a large urban area 
to a small town like Huntingdon, 
there are a lot of things you are 
not used to and it can make you 
feel very isolated and lonely,” said 
Rosalie Rodriguez, special assistant 
to the president for diversity and 
inclusion. “The mentors are other 
students who have been through 
those experiences.” 

“The purpose of the program is 
to help students who have a mul- 


ticultural background to transition 
into Juniata,” said senior and men- 
tor Anwar Moledina. 

“Tt helps the mentees by having 
a smoother transition to campus 
and having a sense of commu- 
nity and sense of encouragement 
through the struggles of the 
first year students,” said Lindsay 
Monihen, Plexus fellowship 
program coordinator. 

‘The program helps new students 
adjust to the rural community and 
the small college experience. 

“Schools like Juniata that are 
placed in rural communities pro- 
vide a very different experience 
for students who come from cit- 
ies or from more diverse regions. 
Finding ways to grapple with that 
and prepare students to suc- 
ceed here at school is important,” 
said Moledina. 

“The program was created to 
ensure that the older students 


have the ability to pass on their 
experience and the knowl- 
edge they gained from those to 
other students.” 

“It’s like they have an older 
brother or sister to help them out 
with stuff. We take them some- 
where, give them directions, or if 
they have a problem we can tell 
them where to go. We are also an 
emotional support. They can tell us 
what is going on in their lives and 
I can share experiences I've had 
and give them advice,” said Junior 
Olivia Hockenbroch. 

‘This year, only ten students were 
chosen as mentees. The Office of 
Diversity and Inclusion hopes to 
increase to 25 mentees next year 
and 50 two years from now. 

“The more students we have, the 
more expensive it becomes. We 
applied for a grant and we didnt 
get the grant,” said Rodriguez. 


“The college gave us some money 


because they felt like it was a re- 
ally important thing we should be 
doing. They gave us some money 
so we can still get started this year 
but we're also still looking for more 
money to run it year to year after 
this because it’s not part of the 
regular budget or the money that 
I have been budgeted.” 

“We will be doing a lot of grant 
writing to expand the program so 
we can offer it to more students 
each passing year. Enrollment and 
the development office assisted us 
in that process and we applied for 
a lot of grants to make it a feasible 
option,” said Monihen. 

“Right now ten students is great, 
but it is not as many students as 
could benefit from a mentoring 
program,” said Rodrignez. “We 
would like to expand it so every 
student that could benefit from a 
mentor could do it.” 

“We are freshman and we are 


from a big city and this is a really 
small town. We're first year college 
students so nobody in our fam- 
ily can give us direction toward 
what college is about . The program 
is to help us transition into col- 
lege and help us through our first 
year,” said freshman and mentee 
Jared Browning. 

“The challenge is making sure 
that when you realize the struggles 
you. overcome and see someone 
else is like you, you can prevent 
them from experiencing the same 
thing,” said Moledina. 

‘I am excited to display the 
power of me atorship and the great 
benefit it is .nd the opportunity it 
provides freshmen or any student 
for that matter,” said Monihen. 

“Mentorship is a great and 
beautiful thing. If students are be- 
ing mentored, I think that really 
is an influential piece to your 
college experience.” 


Religion department professor utilizes student participation jor study 
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there are specific triggers that 
push hostilities into certain be- 
haviors,” said Braxton. “Using 
this computer interface app, I 
can build an emotional map 
of an area that is religiously 
conflicted and indicate some 
predictors based on environ- 
mental triggers that will lead 
people to tip into religiously 
motivated violence.” 

“Braxton'’s research exempli- 
fies the interdependence of our 
modern world,” said junior Cait- 
lyn Pingatore. “It is incredible 
how his initial research done 
here at Juniata, a small niche col- 
lege, can have such a prominent 
effect on research done on the 
international level.” 

When Braxton first conducted 
on-site research in Jerusalem, he 
was able to determine differing 
sensitivities between Israelis and 
Palestinians. Patriotism is cited 
as the prominent differentiating 
sensitivity, as evidenced by the 
prevalence of Israeli flags within 
the Jewish quarter, in addition to 
the variety of schools focused on 


Accounting 
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King is also planning to individ- 
ualize her POE to accounting and 
financial management. 

“T know that they're rearranging 
the designated accounting POE so 
that you don’t have to take classes 
twice,” said King. 

Peruso said that the decision to 
add the MAcc program was most- 
ly due to a change in requirements 
in Pennsylvania and several other 
states in which a student would 
need 150 credit hours in account- 
ing before taking the CPA exam. 

‘There has been talk of the ad- 
ministration adding more graduate 
level programs. 

“There's some buzz that there’s a 
(proposal for a) master’s in science 
education, but I have not seen the 
proposal,” said Peruso. 

Although Juniata currently only 
offers a single master’s program in 
accounting, if the program is suc- 
cessful, other master’s programs 


could follow. 


educating conservative Jews. 

Financial investment in the 
Jewish quarter allows it to ex- 
ist as a place of business and 
training, while the Muslim sec- 
tor exists as a much poorer, 
overcrowded residential area. 
Consciously emphasizing a war 
of attrition, the Israelis seek to 
deprive the Muslim quarter of fi- 
nancial investment, thus making 
living conditions so undesirable 
that Muslims. are forced to sell 
their property. 

“Neglect of public services has 
degraded living conditions in 
the Muslim quarter. The com- 
bination of living conditions 
and overcrowding has increased 
stress levels,” said Braxton. 

“When I conduct my re- 
search, I look for places that 
result in high stress indicators,” 
said Braxton. “I equip members 
of various factions in the old 
city of Jerusalem with devices 
that track human perception. 
I also collect data on religious 
orientation and personal back- 
ground in order to see what kind 
of heightened vigilance for 








indicators of social hostility 
citizens have.” 

Braxton’s on-campus research 
allows him to gain a compara- 
tive understanding of individual 
human perception in an effort to 
quantify potential for hostility. 

“I plan to test around 300 
subjects that will walk a pre- 
designated route through- 
out Jerusalem,” said Braxton. 
“Each subject will be exten- 
sively profiled and will partake 
in exit interviews. Once the data 
is collected I will run it in my 
program in order to determine 
which places are the most pro- 
vocative. This will allow me to 
make predictions about the like- 
lihood of outbreaks of religious 
hostility. I expect to see hot. 
zones where religious signaling 
is intense.” 

In an effort to verify the ac- 
curacy of his predictions, Brax- 
ton plans to back-test his results 
against police records in which 
religion was cited as a catalyst 
for violence. If the program cor- 
relates to violence records of the 
past, it could more reliably pre- 


Special Olympics 





Junior Feleen Nancarvis assists in Professor Braxton’s research. If Braxton’s 
methods prove effective, the next step will be a trip to Israel in 2015 to continue 
studying the interactions between Israelis and Palestinians. 


dict the future. 

Upon the conclusion of his 
research, Braxton plans to pub- 
lish multiple papers on his find- 
ings regarding religion-based 
violence. Furthermore, Braxton 
also plans to publish papers on 
his computer modeling and 
the use of monitors to study 
religious behavior. 


“As a student, it is incred- 
ibly rewarding to see profes- 
sors who are passionate about 
their subjects,” said sophomore 
Ryan Lamparter. “Juniata up- 
holds a high academic reputa- 
tion, and when I see professors 
who immerse themselves in 
their work, it motivates me to do 
the same.” 
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Top left: Volleyball contestants warm up with their partners for the competition in Kennedy Sports and Recreation Center on Sept. 29. Bottom left: One of the athletes 
competes in the bocce contest. Right:A Special Olympics participant makes an animal mask with a volunteer at the Olympic Village. 
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By Nick STOLIAROFF 


‘This semester, a variety of new 
stress-relief opportunities are now 
available to Juniata students. 

Dr. Grace Fala, professor of 
communications, gave her advice 
as to what students should do 
when faced with stress throughout 
the semester. She said that any out- 
door activity would help to reduce 
stress, including taking walks and 
noticing the surroundings, playing 
games with others or participating 
in a club. Opportunities for these 
kinds of stress-reducing activities 
are endless at Juniata. 

Associate Professor of Envi- 
ronmental Science Neil Pelkey’s 
Environmental Awareness course 
has students participate in yoga, 
meditation and star gazing. Pelkey 
believes that these kinds of activi- 
ties can be remarkably therapeutic. 

“An time you just lay and listen 
to something in a high pitched 
hum it will really help you out, 
and it’s just really easy. You can lay 
in the grass, lay in the snow, take 
a blanket, be comfortable. Find 
some place you can close your 
eyes and just listen,” said Pelkey. 

Yoga is a form of physical medi- 
tation that enhances flexibility, 
strength and clarity of thinking. 
‘This is a great activity for students 
looking to relax, as it focuses on 
breathing, relaxation and medita- 
tion to balance the body, mind 
and emotions. Opportunities 
to practice yoga exist outside of 
Pelkey’s course as well. Interested 
students may wish to look into the 
programs offered by the wellness 
center downtown. 

Carole Baker gives guided 
meditation sessions at the Unity 
House on Mondays. Due to its 
increasing popularity, the sessions 
may be offered more than once per 
week soon. 

Baker teaches how to reduce 
tension in the face, which opens 
the possibility of reducing tension 
in other parts of the body. Stu- 
dents also learn how to breathe 
consciously, paying attention to the 
‘in breath’ and the ‘out breath’ in 
order to bring attention to the 
present moment. 

“Worrying about the past or the 
future increases stress and has no 
benefit because the present mo- 
ment is the only moment we can 
influence. The present moment is 


offered for stress relief 


Senior Victoria Loza practices yoga in the Von Liebig dance studio, Other stress 
management activities include taiqi taught by Professor Philip Dunwoody and 
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meditation sessions led by Buddhist Minister Carole Baker: 


where we live. Meditation brings 
us there,” said Baker. A walking 
meditation exercise is performed 
at the end of each class in order 
to better coordinate the breathing 
with each step. 

Associate Professor of Psycholo- 
gy Philip Dunwoody teaches taiqi, 
a traditional form of Chinese kung 
fu with a meditative component. 

“Tt focuses a lot on deep breath- 
ing and relaxation. Those are things 
that they find healthy. They lower 
your blood pressure, they're good 
for your stress levels and they 
help you to relax. Taigi has been 
popularized in the West more as a 
health practice than a martial art,” 
said Dunwoody. 

Dunwoody helps run ‘The 
Mighty Eagles inbound program, 
for which he teaches taiqi. He 
also instructs taiqi every spring for 
a two credit course in the 
theatre department. 

At the Wellness Center in 
Huntingdon, Dunwoody teaches 
taigi every Tuesday and Thurs- 
day from 5:00 to 6:15 p.m. “The 
‘Thursday class that I do downtown 
is free and open to the public, so 
anyone can come to that for free. 
I do that because it’s relaxing, it’s 
designed to get people in, get them 
moving just a little bit by stretching 
their body and learning to breathe 


deeply and relax,” said Dunwoody. 

“If you are continuously stressed 
and busy, you often don't even real- 
ize how stressed and busy you are. 
You're so far from being relaxed 
and it’s been so long since you've 
been relaxed, you don't even realize 
that you're not relaxed anymore,” 
said Dunwoody. 

“T de-stress also by talking to 
people and that’s very easy here. 
Just like meeting people randomly 
and talking to them,” said junior 
Ana Marques. 

Junior Chinami Katahara said 
that she was not aware of these 
yoga, meditation and taiqi classes 
because there are no advertise- 
ments for them. Another issue she 
mentioned was not having enough 
time to do these things during 
the week. 

Senior Katie Maley mentioned 
that it might be good to have a fo- 
rum where people form a support 
group in which upperclassmen 
help younger students to solve any 
problems they may be having. It 
could be a course focused on time 
management, similar to CWS. 

“One of the things that I think 
would be extremely helpful would 
be a lifestyle or physical educa- 
tion course. Students could get 
a credit for just being active,” 
said Pelkey. 


To the Editor, 


I wanted to commend you on your editorial of April 


11: “Tossing the Times.” 


Let me preface this by letting your readers know I 
have a serious bias — that being more than 30 years 
working in the newspaper business. It has been my only 
and I stil believe in the printed media, de- 

spite the so-called death of print journalism and the 

l proliferation of social media and “community journal- 
ists.” To which I would add: Would you hire a plumber 


to write a four-part series on corruption in Huntingdon 


profession, 


| County? But I digress ... 


‘The editorial was cogent, if at the least to remind the 
| entire Juniata community of the value of reading — and 
g keeping up to date with current events of our world. If 

school officials believe the $12,700 cost to provide The 
New York Times in dorms and hoses 
prohibitive, and I have no reason to doubt them. 

Perhaps an alternative is in order. Has anyone thought 
: about putting copies of The Times for sale at various sites 

on campus? During my last visit April 18, I noticed sev- 
| eral copies in the bookstore, but on reserve underneath 
the clerks’ counter. Why not have copies displayed for 
all for a single copy fee, or a beduver 
why not install several news boxes on campus? 
Why not place boxes from several newspapers from 


I know, I know: Students and faculty can get all their 
news online. No question that is the way we are head- 
ing; my own company, which owns the Patriot-News of 

Harrisburg among its holdings, has embarked on three 
ss print, more days digital 


jl 
| the area and beyond? 
ih 


tion world that we live in. 


Anthony Salamone 
Assistant News Editor 
The Express-Times 
Easton, Pa. 


| Nathan Salamone, ‘13.) 


| Letter to the Editor 


rint can still play an important part of the informa- 


editor believes strongly it can. 
‘Thanks for your time, and keep on reading! 


October 9, 2013 
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rate? Better yet: 


is crabby old reporter/copy 
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App makes Kronos reliable 


> from KRONOS page 1 
employees for payroll packages 
because students tend to have mul- 


| tiple jobs. They come and they go, 


and they don't have regular work 
hours,” said Hughes. 

“That’s an issue, so Kronos was 
chosen to be the best system to 
deal with that kind of thing.” 

According to Pheasant, Kronos 
has not always had issues. 

“Over time, these issues have 
gotten more frequent. It really be- 
came a problem when browsers 
started blocking that specific ver- 
sion of Java,” said Pheasant. 

“The issues we have on cam- 





pus with Kronos are not because 
Kronos is not working the way it 
should. It is because the versions 
of Java on computers are a version 
that is not compatible with Kro- 
nos,” said Bowser. 

“If you have a version of Java 
that works with Kronos, you will 
not have any problems. I believe 
any software we would implement 
could potentially have the same 
problems with Java that we have 
with Kronos.” 

“Java has a long history as being 
a security hole on your computer. 
Java opens up possible places were 
a virus could run on your comput- 
er,” said Pheasant. “Kronos thinks 
it needs a specific version to run, 
and that (version) has been marked 
as a very insecute version.” 

It is also an issue that Kronos is 
not owned by Juniata. 

“Kronos is a program that we 
purchased. It’s not something 
that we have created in-house. 
It’s not something that we can go 
in and make a quick code change 
to, so we are stuck with that is- 
sue,” said Pheasant. “It is as much 
a frustration for us as is for the 
students. As a supervisor, I have to 
log in and do the timecards and I 
run into the same issues.” 

“I know the Java related issues 
we have on campus have over- 
shadowed the good that Kronos 
has brought to us,” said Bowser. 
“Hopefully with the new release 
of the app, students will have 
an easier time with using Kronos.” 

















October 9, 2013 





If you attended Mr. Juniata 
this past weekend, you are aware 
that during the performance the 
emcee, Amy Mathur, chair of 


the English department and 
assistant professor of Eng- 
lish, made it clear to the en- 
tire audience that she had a 
problem with the talent chosen by 
senior Duncan Reiss. 

For those who were not 
present, Reiss’ talent involved 
reading song lyrics as though they 
were spoken word poems while se- 
nior Steve Kidhardt played the bon- 


gos. The performance was amusing 
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and, in my opinion, well done. My. 
question is: Why did Mathur have 
such a problem with it? 

‘The purported reason for Mathur 
castigating Reiss was that he said 
“ck” as he was ending his perfor- 
mance. Reiss commented that the 
only instruction he was given was 
that the performance could not be 
“too lewd.” Mathur’s justification 
for scolding Duncan was that Mr. 
Juniata is a family event and that 
profanity is not something that any 
children present should be exposed 
to. However, in my eyes this reason- 
ing does not seem to hold water. I 
say this because Duncan’s remark 
was by no means the first or the last 
word of profanity to be uttered on 
stage that evening. 

In fact, Mathur herself said the 
word “b*tch” on multiple occa- 
sions while she was acting as em- 
cee. Clearly she took no issue with 
that sort of profanity being uttered 


on stage, so I do not understand 
why Reiss’ performance prompted 
such a harsh reaction. While in 
general, “b*tch” is considered to be 
a less severe curse word than “f*ck,” 
I would argue that in this situa- 
tion, they are no different. If the 
event must be kept family-friendly 
in order to keep children from 
being exposed to profanity, saying 
“b*tch” is just as bad as any other 
curse word. 

Additionally, there were other 
things that happened on stage that 
were arguably more obscene than 
uttering any curse word. For in- 
stance, the gift presentation of a pe- 
nis pump to one of the Mr. Juniata 


contestants came across as 
particularly lewd. ‘This con- 
testant had a male escort 


accompanying him, and while 
there is nothing wrong with that, 
his gift choice of a penis pump 
certainly would not be con- 


sidered a “family-friendly” 
gift by most. Not only was it 
presented on stage, but the con- 
testant also explained why he had 
chosen the penis pump as a gift, 
stating something along the lines of, 
“You are always trying to ‘get swole’ 


at the gym, so I figured I would give 


you something that would help you 
swell in a way that you can not work 
on at the gym.’ 

Not only was the penis pump 
a fairly raunchy gift, but also its 
description did not help to make it 
any more appropriate. However, in 
thisinstance,theemceewasblatantly 
not concerned with the inap- 
propriateness of this act as no 
objections were made. Instead, 
Mathur laughed and applauded the 
performance. 

To be clear, I am by no means 
arguing that the content of Mr. 
Juniata should be more regulated 
or toned down to make it family- 


friendly. In fact, I would argue 


quite the contrary. Mr. Juniata is an 
event put on by college students for 
college students, and everyone 
knows that most college students 
like nothing more than being 
extremely inappropriate for the 
amusement of their peers. 

What I am trying to achieve 
with this article is to point out that 
an event like Mr. Juniata should be 
run with realistic expectations of 
the type of content it will produce. 
Furthermore, an individual who is 
emceeing for such an event should 
avoid injecting their own personal 
bias about what is and is not per- 
missible. It seems clear to me that 
this is exactly what Mathur did in 
response to Reiss’ performance, as 
she disregarded several other ob- 
scenities that also should not have 
been acceptable if family friendli- 
ness was the true reason for her 
objections. 


Inherent Haws in the tax code allows corporations to park profits abroad 





Multinational corporations bring 
a great deal of benefits to the world 
economy. Considering their highly 
productive nature, governments are 
generally pleased to welcome mul- 
tinational corporations with open 
arms. Not only do these companies 
create a plethora of jobs, but also 
their supremely profitable busi- 
ness activities tend to generate a 
significant amount of tax revenue. 
However, the underlying issue is 
that these companies’ profits are ex- 
ceptionally difficult to tax under the 
United States’ current’ system. As 
corporations expand their interests 
abroad, their natural course of action 
tends to involve also shifting their 
profits abroad. 

Multinational firms based in 
high tax countries such as the U.S. 
tend to pay between 32 and 57 per- 
cent less taxes than domestically- 
owned corporations. One of the 
main reasons for this phenomenon 
has to do with companies owning 
subsidiaries in other countries. By 
taking part in intra-firm transac- 
tions between these entities, less 
taxes are ultimately paid in the 
company’s home country. Mean- 


while, the bulk of the their taxes are 
instead paid in the other countries 
where inputs are often produced. 
Countries housing subsidiaries are 
explicitly chosen on the basis that 
they do not require as many taxes 
to be paid. These “tax havens” al- 
low corporations to essentially park 
their profits overseas where they 
are safe from being taxed by the 
US. government. 

Many businesses have simply 
chosen to leave the country as a 
means of tax avoidance. Through 
strategic use of tax havens, corpora- 
tions avoid paying over $60 billion 
in taxes per year. When operations 
are moved to a tax haven, products 
are sent to that nation so that the 
taxes can be paid there instead of in 
the States. Upon completing this 
transition of operations, a compa- 
ny’s earnings are thereby classified as 
profits acquired overseas, essentially 
freeing the funds of their former 
tax burden. 

Apple Inc. is a prime example of 
an American multinational corpo- 
ration that avoids the bulk of their 
taxes through owning subsidiaries 
in Ireland, the Netherlands and 
Luxembourg. According to Apple 
Inc.’s consolidated financial state- 
ments, in 2011 the company only 





paid $10 million (0.05 percent) in 

global taxes on $22 billion worth 
of pre-tax earnings. By purchasing 
their products at fixed prices from 
manufacturing subsidiaries abroad, 
the profit margin for the US. 
branch of the company is thereby 
forced to a remarkably low level. 

If Apple Inc.’s offshore profits 
returned to the U.S., the company 
would ultimately be taxed an ad- 
ditional 30 percent. Assuming that 
Apple Inc.’s executives are rational 
decision-makers, there is no chance 
that these funds will ever return 
to America. 

Relying on the exceptionally lax 
tax code of countries such as Ire- 
land, Apple Inc. is essentially able to 
launder its profits from the U.S. to 
Irish subsidiaries, effectively side- 
stepping the corporate tax liability 
that is usually in place when trans- 
ferring funds abroad. In many cases, 
it is merely the company’s funds 
and mailbox that gets relocated to a 
given tax haven. 

As a result of the inherent flaws 
in the tax code, most major compa- 
nies in the U.S. ultimately pay only 
a fraction of the corporate tax rate. 
An average of 12.6 percent of total 
earnings is paid by the average large 
company with over $10 billion in 


assets. In this sense, small corpora- 
tions are at a distinct disadvantage, 
as it is much more difficult for these 
companies to avoid taxes and thus 
they are plagued by a tax rate of 
close to 35 percent. While corpo- 
rations ultimately pay around $242 
billion in taxes per year, individuals 
collectively pay closer to $1.1 tril- 
lion annually. 

Not only are scores of businesses 
shifting operations abroad, but also 
an increasing number of individu- 
als have begun renouncing their 
citizenship as a means of evading 
taxes. While one could argue that 
relinquishing one’s citizenship is 
an extreme measure to take in this 
situation, individuals’ frustration 
with the tax code is certainly un- 
derstandable. For one, the fact that 
individual retirement arrangements 
(IRAs) are taxed is remarkably un- 
reasonable as it arguably discour- 
ages saving. Many individuals, wor- 
ried that their IRA funds will not 
be available upon retirement, echo 
this sentiment and chalk up this 
flaw in the tax code as another rea- 
son to leave the country. 

In terms of reforming the tax 
code, the government is in a tough 
position. While Obama has argued 
that the U.S. should be able to tax 





Presidential Perspective 


As I write this, there is an in- 
teresting institutional event that is 
rapidly approaching. And I happen 
to be involved in it. It is called an 
“Tnauguration’ and to be completely 
honest, I have mixed feelings about 
this traditional welcoming ritual for 
new college presidents. On the one 
hand, the inauguration provides 
an extraordinary institutional mo- 
ment to formally acknowledge the 
change or transition that is taking 
place within and among the com- 
munity. It is also a time to celebrate 
a new chapter or era in the life of 
the college or university. To put this 
into perspective, the Juniata com- 
munity has only done this eleven 
other times in 137 years. It’s rare. 

On the other hand, this cer- 
emony demands a lot of time and 
energy from.a lot of people and 
requires some level of financial in- 


- vestment. Think wedding. You have 


a relationship (president & Col- 
lege), loads of planning, guest lists, 
invitations, menus, music, prayers 
for good weather, expenses, etc. ... 


You get the idea. 

Hopefully, at the end of the 
day(s), the whole thing is worth it! 
Only time will tell. 

To be clear, the inauguration is 
not about me. Far from it. It is about 
the collective whole that is Juniata 
College. It is about OUR commu- 
nity, about OUR future. Like you, I 
am simply an honored guest at this 
moment in time. Like you, I am 
taking advantage of all that Juniata 
has to offer, with a small glimmer of 
hope that I can give back in some 
meaningful way while I am here. 

I anxiously look forward to cel- 
ebrating and sharing this rare mo- 
ment. ] am humbled by its meaning 
and honored that it is here, with all 
of you. 

However, like a father of the 
bride, Pll be delighted when this 
whole thing is over! 





earnings acquired abroad, the eco- 
nomic repercussions of his proposal 
could be detrimental due to the 
importance of multinational corpo- 
rations to the world economy. The 
tax benefits associated with extend- 
ing business operations abroad has 
become an essential factor in firms’ 
incentives to incorporate abroad. 

An alternative solution to sup- 
pressing tax avoidance involves 
modifying the permissive culture 
that is currently in place. If the gov- 
ernment were to take vigorous ac- 
tion against tax avoidance, perhaps 
companies would reconsider their 
tactics and be more likely to comply 
with the code. Furthermore, rather 
than being taxed on explicitly prof- 
its, another possibility is that cor- 
porations could instead be taxed 
on their sales. 
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Forget about regrets; learn to trust your intuition and yourself 


Skul ura 
Woods 





Trust is a difficult concept. It 
literally means “reliance on the 
integrity, strength, ability, surety, 
etc., of a person or thing.” That 
word “surety” sure does make me 
feel somewhat uncertain. But any- 
way, I will not even begin to talk 
about trusting others, because it 
is something that is beyond diffi- 
cult for me to do, and I am in no 
place to give advice on that. How- 
ever, what I can share with you is 
my knowledge on having a great 
relationship with yourself and 
trusting your intuition. 

After a somewhat perturbed 
freshman year, I went back to my 
hometown of Los Angeles to en- 
joy a relaxing summer with my 
family and friends. The summer 
of 2011 was by far the best three 
months of my life, simply be- 
cause I had the best connection 
with my mother at the time. We 


definitely had our rough patches 
and strains during my rebellious 
teen years, but that summer she 
became my best friend in the entire 
world. All I needed and wanted 
was to be around her. 

Any time my mother went 
somewhere — the grocery store, or 
even to the living room to watch 
television — I would tag along. We 
shared so much laughter, tears and 
quality time, which is irreplaceable. 

When August rolled around 
and it was almost time to make 
my journey back to Pennsylva- 
nia, | became rather uneasy. I 
could not explain the exact way 
I felt, but there was a longing to 
stay with my mom; I needed to be 
by her side. 

Therefore, I made up some 
lie as to why I wouldn't return 
to Juniata, because it seemed 
crazy that my reason was 
because I just felt that I needed 
to be home with her. How- 
ever, I listened to my gut in- 
stinct and trusted in myself to 
make the right decision, even if 
the outcome was uncertain at the 
moment. 


At the end of the month, liter- 


ally the day that classes would have 
begun, I asked my mom to borrow 
her car for the day, “just in case I 
want to go out,” I told her. I didn’t 
have anywhere to go. 

Around lunchtime, she called 
me from work to come pick her up 
because she was ill. I obliged. She 


66 


Learn to have 
the ability to rely 
on yourself be- 
cause, in the end, 
you only really 
have yourself to 
completely trust 
in. 
33 


groaned and writhed in the back 
seat until suddenly she became 
almost paralyzed and couldn't talk 
or move the right side of her body. 
I promptly pulled over and called 


an ambulance. Thinking back, the 
situation would’ve been worse if I 
never asked to borrow her car that 
day, but I felt like asking, so I did. 

Fast-forward to three weeks 
after her emergency surgery and 
time in the Intensive Care Unit, 
and I bring you to Sept. 15. My 
mother was such a lively woman 
and I barely visited her because 
I could not stand to see her se- 
dated, using a ventilator to breathe 
and puffed up on medication. 
I probably went twice a week, 
Wednesdays to watch “Survivor” 
with her and Saturdays, though 
my grandmother and father 
went twice a day. On that day, I 
woke up around 8:00 a.m. and 
called my grandma to ask if she 
was going to the hospital that 
morning. Keep in mind, it was not 
a Wednesday or a Saturday and for 
some reason, neither of my rela- 
tives had gone that morning. She 
told me, “no,” but said she would 
take me if I wanted to. “Yeah, I feel 
like I need to go this morning.” 

That was the morning that my 
mother passed away. 

When I was home trying to get 
my life back together, I looked at 


other schools closer to L.A., but I 
truly yearned to be back at Juniata, 
so I returned, and have never re- 
gretted that decision since. 

I started off studying busi- 
ness and marketing, but I abso- 
lutely love to write. Although 
creative writing can be an 
unreliable field, I trusted that I had 
something to say and an audience 
to share it with, so I decided to 
change my POE. 

Thinking about the future and 
making life decisions is scary, es- 
pecially when you cannot pre- 
dict what will happen or don't 
know why you feel a certain 
way at the time. But you know who 
you are. 

Learn to have the ability to rely 
on yourself because, in the end, you 
only really have yourself to com- 
pletely trust in. No one knows you 
better than you. 

Take what you will from my 
story, but learning to trust my- 
self and follow my intuition is 
one of my greatest accomplish- 
ments. Take advice with hesitation 
and do what you feel is best for 
you, and you alone ... within rea- 
son, of course! 





Decoding different dialects can take time, but ‘yins’ will learn! 
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Maybe you're the victim. 
Maybe you're the offender. But 
at some point or another, we've 
all experienced them: those 
well-intentioned but _ horribly 
misguided uses of the English lan- 
guage that make us cringe. 

To many who are condi- 
tioned to this careless disregard 
for Merriam and Webster's fin- 
est works, the ways in which 
words are mistreated may pass by 
completely unnoticed. 

To others such as myself, the 
child of an English major,and a 
self-proclaimed “grammar Nazi” 
at times, these offenses can at first 
seem unpardonable. 

As you might imagine, coming 
to Huntingdon was a bit of an ad- 
justment for me. I grew up in sub- 


urban southeastern Pennsylvania, 
where, for the most part, people / 
follow grammar rules and stick to | 


what's in the dictionary. 


Out here in central PA, some | 


might say that’s not the case. 
As a freshman at Sheetz, fill- 
ing up my gas tank or shop- 


ping at Walmart, I would wince | 


upon overhearing conversations 
among the locals: “Yins been 
down to Lewistown lately” “Naw, 
truck's been actin’ up- I think 


the transmission needs replaced | 


SI 


or some . 


Gaaahhh!!! 


mean? 


Lewistown isn't “down,” it’s east. | 
And your transmission “needs | 


replaced?” Aren't you missing 
a verb? 









What the heck does “yins” : 


Shakespeare once posed a ques- 
tion: “To be or not to be?” In central 
PA, they've long since answered 
THAT question: not “to be.” 

‘These examples are some of the 
more common ways that people 
in this area choose to rewrite their 
dictionaries to suit their tastes. 

But central Pennsylvania resi- 
dents are not the only offenders. 
While some people view those 
who use these phrases as un- 
intelligent, there are countless 
words and phrases familiar to al- 
most all of us that ignore “the 
right way” to speak in favor of 
something else. Sometimes these 
individuals are actually a lot more 
intelligent than one might think. 

Take the “yins” example. If 
you don’t know, “yins” is just one 
of the many informal expres- 
sions of the plural “you.” While 
many of us may poke fun at folks 
who use the phrase, in reality it’s 
a perfectly natural response to a 
linguistic problem. 





os 
See 


In the English language, the 
pronoun “you” is exactly the same 
in the singular and plural form. 
Usually that’s not an issue, but it 
can be if you need to switch be- 
tween addressing a ‘singular some- 
one and a plural group of people on 
the fly. si 

And so we have ‘yins.” Or, 
where you're from, people might 
use, “y’all,”“you guys,” “you's” or any 
other number of solutions to the 
problem. 

Some of these make a little 
more sense than others. For ex- 
ample, “yall” is basically a lazy way 
of saying “you all.” This is essen- 
tially the same thing you're doing 
any time that you use 
a contraction. 

We use contractions because 
“it’s” is easier than “it is,” and 
you're not interested in saying 
“you are” every time you want to 
use that particular bit of language. 
“Y'all” should think twice next 
time you give someone a hard 


time for using that widely ac- 
cepted contraction which, while 
not considered proper grammar, 
serves its purpose well. 

‘There are other local or regional 
sayings that make a little less sense 
grammatically. “Yins,” so far as 
T can tell, is not a contraction of 
a logical sentence or phrase. The 
best guess I have is that it means 
“you ones,” but that doesn't re- 
ally make a heck of a lot of sense 
either. 

Still, it’s easy to figure out 
what people mean when they 
say it. 

One piece of local dialect 
that is a mystery to me, how- 
ever, is, “it’s all.” The first time 
someone said that phrase to me, I 
was rather confused. “It’s all’ what?” 
I asked. “You know, ‘it’s all!” was 
the reply. 

Well, actually, I didnt know. 
In fact, I was quite clueless as 
to what was being communicated. 

As it turns out, “it’s all” is sup- 


posed to mean, “it’s all done,” or, 
“it’s all gone.” For example: “Is 
there any ice cream left?” “No, 
it’s all.” 

The problem is that some- 
one whos “not from around 
here” has absolutely no idea what 
youre trying to say. My hunch is 
that that’s kind of the point. 

While I have little love for 
these kinds of expressions (ones 
that keep outsiders in the dark), 
it’s understandable that people 
want ways to identify with the 
people “from around here,” or 
the people who they are comfort- 
able with. 

Besides, there's something 
about the laid-back attitude be- 
hind old country sayings that 
I can relate to. As long 
as people know what I’m trying to 
say, who cares if it’s grammatically 
perfect? 

For the love of God, please don't 
tell my English major mother I 
said that. 
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1979 brings change to JC 
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This piece from The Juniatian’s 
vault comes from an October 
1979 issue. It is fascinating that a 
proposed 12.3% increase in tuition 
costs brought the total costs of at- 
tending Juniata College to almost 
$6,000. Today, some of our recent 
year-to-year tuition increases are 
almost equal to the entire cost of 
tuition in 1979. 

Cheaper tuition costs in previ- 
ous decades should not be a sur- 
prise to anyone. All costs increase 
over time, and over a period of 
three decades the comparison of 
prices would be laughable, were 
it not for the fact that modern tu- 
ition prices are not something to 
laugh at (except, perhaps, mania- 
cally in the cardboard boxes we'll 
call our homes once we inherit our 
student loan debts). 

What is more of a surprise is 
that it apparently was not unusual 
for graduating seniors of this time 
period to immediately begin earn- 





























ing salaries higher than those of 
their professors, which certainly is 
not the case today. 

‘Today's graduating seniors 
might go directly to medical or 
graduate school, or be fortunate 
enough to find entry-level careers 
with livable salaries. However, 
many will work at unpaid intern- 
ships or return, at least for now, to 
the kind of minimum wage jobs 
we had in high school. Others will 
move back home. Most will accrue 
debt high enough to put the wom- 
an who wrote this 1979 article 
in shock. 

Arguably the most interesting 
point in this article is its conclud- 
ing sentence, which seems to have 
been tacked on as an afterthought. 
stating that the Student Senate 
would take the matter to the dorms 
to hear the input of the students. 

When and why did that 
practice stop? Are we not about 
to inherit incredible debt on sala- 
ries much lower than our profes- 
sors because of the insane price of 
college tuition? Should we 
not have a chance to voice 
our input in that price and its 
allocations, as students apparently 
used to? 


Viking Pillage 
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On Oct 3, students from professor Donald Braxton’s Viking Religion course were seen pillaging around campus. 
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What is worse, to put a frog in 
a pot full of scalding water or to 
throw it in when the water is still 
cold and slowly bring it to boil? 

Contrary. to the first thought, 
the second option is actually worse. 
When the frog is placed inside 
the scalding pot, it automatically 
notices the drastic change in tem- 
perature and tries to jump out. In 
the latter scenario, however, as the 
temperature slowly rises, the frog’s 
body becomes thermally adjusted 
until the frog is cooked alive. 

Our body, just like the frog’s, also 
has the ability to regulate itself not 
only to drastic changes in tempera- 
ture but also to changes in water, 
salt, caffeine, and alcohol. 

Did you ever wonder how your 
body regulates that crazy Saturday 
night in East Houses? Sadly, it 
does so by giving you a hangover. 

According to the Mayo Clinic, 
various factors may lead to hang- 
overs. Alcohol irritates the lining 
of your stomach, which can lead to 
vomiting. Likewise, constant uri- 
nation causes dehydration. Alcohol 
also causes your blood vessels to 
expand, which can lead to head- 
aches. When you drink, your blood 
sugar falls, which can explain fa- 
tigue, weakness, shakiness or mood 
disturbances. 

Did you ever wonder why your 
body makes you feel drunk in 
those parties at East Houses? 

Your body is trying to make you 
feel crappy so that you stop drink- 
ing. The earlier you stop, the easier 
it is for your body to overcome the 
negative effects of alcohol. 


Your body is basically trying to 
regulate your own drinking habits. 
It is not only trying to overcome 
the negative effects of alcohol, but 
it is also trying to convince you 
that drinking regularly is not such 
a good idea. 

Most importantly, however, for 
those who mix energy drinks and 
alcohol, your body is fighting to 
regulate that dumb decision. There 
is a reason why Four Loko was 
banned from shelves across the 
country. 

Energy drinks are loaded with 
caffeine. They contain as much 
as 500 milligrams of caffeine per 
20-ounce serving compared to the 
FDA limit of 71 milligrams per 
12-ounce serving. Since the FDA 
does not review dietary supple- 
ments, companies that make ener- 
gy drinks decided to market them 
as such, thereby allowing energy 
drinks to reach Eagles Landing 
without the FDA’s approval. 

Remember how your body 
makes you feel drunk so that you 
can stop drinking? Since caf- 
feine has a stimulant effect, en- 
ergy drinks do the complete 
opposite. They override the de- 
pressive effect of alcohOfand your 
body’s “stop drinking” remote con- 
trol. 

As explained by the Mayo 
Clinic, energy drinks can reduce 
the feeling of intoxication. Instead 
of moving into the water phase 
of the night, you keep on drink- 
ing because you cannot feel it any 
more. Instead of listening to your 
friends that point out that you 
have had more tequila shots than 
you could count, you are ready to 
get the car keys for a Sheetz run. 

Be careful! Although you feel 
alert because of the stimulating 
effects of the energy drink, this 
does not mean that the caffeine 





has miraculously removed the al- 
cohol content from your blood. 
Your blood alcohol concentration 
has not changed, and you could get 
charged with driving under the in- 
fluence if a police officer te you. 

Be smart! : 

Mixing alcohol and energy 
drinks is a terrible idea. But what 
about drinking energy drinks to 
help write a ten page paper that is 
due tomorrow? Great idea? Maybe. 

Although the caffeine content 
of energy drinks is very high, in 
a report released in 2011 by the 
American Beverage Association, 
“most mainstream energy drinks 
contain about half the caffeine 
of a similar size cup of coffee- 
house coffee.” As explained in a 
report by the Mayo clinic, en- 
ergy drinks are not bad if con- 
sumed in moderation, and most 
people should limit themselves to 
16-ounces per day. 

Those who suffer from chronic 
medical complications, however, 
should consult their doctor before 
consuming energy drinks. 

However, if your last minute 
all-nighters become your regular 
routine, energy drinks might not 
be the best option for you. The 
reason for naming these drinks 
“energy drinks” is more for a con- 
sumer’s illusion. There is no energy 
booster in them. Regardless of 
how alert you feel, 48 hours with- 
out sleep, with or without these 
drinks, is still 48 hours of your body 
being deprived of its necessary rest. 

Don't become that frog. If you 
have to consume that energy 
drink in order to complete those _ 
crazy papers, it is okay, you can 
jump out of it. But if it becomes 
a routine, your body will become 
used to it. You don't want to end 
up like the frog and get cooked 
from the inside. 
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Inaugural concert to benefit Alex’s Lemonade Stand 


By ERIN GAINES 


Homecoming and family week- 
end are getting a boost this year 
with the events surrounding Presi- 
dent James Troha’s inauguration. 
Among the all-around hype and 
events scheduled during inaugural 
week is the Class of 2016's fund- 
raiser: the inaugural concert. 

“The inaugural concert, in a 
nutshell, is a student run event in 
honor of President Troha’s inaugu- 
ration,” said Kunal Atit, president 
of the class of 2016. “But it didn't 
start out that way. It’s actually a 
community fundraiser that became 
the inaugural concert.” 

‘The original idea for a fundraiser 
came from a brainstorming session 
at the end of spring semester. The 
class cabinet felt that it was time 
they did more for the community 
rather than just the students. “Our 
vice president, Jecenia [Duran], 
suggested the idea to have Alex’s 
Lemonade Stand at Juniata,” said 
Shalen Perehinec, secretary of the 
class of 2016. “It was originally 
just a fundraiser in Ellis where we 
would collect money and maybe 
collect money at a few sporting 
events, too.” 


The Alex’s Lemonade Stand 


Foundation emerged in 2000 from 
the front yard lemonade stand of a 
four-year-old cancer patient. Al- 
exandra “Alex” Scott (1996-2004) 
was diagnosed with neuroblas- 
toma, a type of childhood cancer, 
shortly before her first birthday. 
Alex decided she wanted to raise 
money to help find a cure for kids 
with cancer after her stem cell 
transplant in early 2000. Within 
the first four years, Alex’s Lemon- 
ade Stand raised over one million 
dollars for cancer research. 

Alex's Lemonade Stand was 
not the only possible fundraiser 
in the running. Also in the mix 
of ideas was a student-run con- 
cert to provide talented students 
a venue to showcase their abili- 
ties. “Kunal came up with the idea 
to have a concert, so [the class of 
2016 cabinet] decided to join the 
two ideas, the fundraiser and the 
concert, to come up with Alex’s 
Lemonade Stand benefit concert,” 
said Perehinec. 

Atit had bigger ideas for the 
fundraiser. As plans for the benefit 
concert unfolded and expanded, 
the simple fundraiser snowballed 
into a full-blown inaugural event. 
Atit’s desire for a larger event led 
to the start of a new plan: President 


Troha’s inaugural concert. “What 
makes Juniata great is student in- 
volvement, we're all about the stu- 
dent, all about the individual, and 
looking at the inaugural events, 
there isn’t a large amount of stu- 
dent involvement, and it’s not a 


&¢ 
What makes 


Juniata great 
is student 
involvement. 
We're all about 
the student, all 
about the 
individual. 59 


-Kunal Atit, 
Class of 2016 


lack of trying on their part. They 
tried but there was no collective 
student effort to make that hap- 
pen,” said Atit. 

The effort behind the concert 
grew as the event gained more 
publicity. Instead of being orga- 
nized solely by students, the mem- 


bers of the cabinet enlisted the 
help of OSA, JAB and HOSA, as 
well as meeting with the inaugu- 
ral committee. “After a while this 
became a huge effort because this 
is an inaugural event, so there’s a 
certain amount of prestige and a 
certain level of quality control that 
has to take place,” said Atit. 

The original goal to have more 
student involvement in the inau- 
guration was still the spearhead 
of planning the event. The concert 
will be a mix of acts that are audi- 
tioning from the student body. The 
search for 20 unique acts began 
with school-wide e-mails petition- 
ing for singers, poets, dancers and 
everything in-between. 

The first e-mail received few 
responses, but the desire to par- 
ticipate expanded with the second 
e-mail. “We got an outpouring of 
responses to the point where we're 
going to feel really bad because we 
wont be able to accommodate ev- 
eryone. It wont be a lack of talent, 
it’s because there are just so many,” 
said Atit. 

‘The auditions for the concert 
were held on Oct. 2 in the Sill 
Boardroom in von Liebig Center 
for Science. Over 35 performers 
are participating in the 20 acts that 


make up the concert. Some are 
performing as a group, while oth- 
ers will perform individually, and 
some performers are even in more 
than one act. There will be singing 
and dancing, as expected, and also 
a performance in sign language. 
‘The night includes a performance 
fro m the Juniata Concert Choir. 
In addition to the student perfor- 
mances, there will be a speech from 
President Troha himself. 

Despite the emphasis on inau- 
guration, the concert is not the only 
part of the event. The fundraiser it- 
self extends through all the festivi- 
ties of inaugural week. “In addition 
to the concert, we're also having 
donation tables set up in Ellis the 
week before Homecoming and 
we're also collecting donations at 
the football game, the field hockey 
game and both volleyball games on 
Oct. 26, the day of homecoming,” 
said Perehinec. 

‘The inaugural concert is a free 
event. It will be held on Oct. 23 in 
Ellis Ballroom. Those who attend 
can vote for their favorite perfor- 
mance by placing donations in jars 
marked with the act. To learn more 
about the Alex's Lemonade Stand 
Foundation, visit wwwaalexsle- 
monade.org. 








When going to see “Prison- 
ers,” a friend of mine was skeptical 
of the film and suggested that it 
seemed a bit too much like a re- 
tread of “Taken.” It is ironic, then, 
that whatever the film might seem 
from its trailers, “Prisoners” is actu- 
ally more of an anti-”Taken” than 
anything: a deconstruction of any 
action film or thriller designed 
around “Daddy knows best” prin- 
cipals. Here is a film that reminds 
us all that, in reality, our gut in- 
stinct isn't always right, sometimes 
in our worst moments we let our 
emotions take over, and that be- 
ing a vigilante in real life isnt 
quite as heroic or exciting as it is 
in films. 

“Prisoners” is a hard film to watch 
in the best possible way. What 
starts off seeming like another 
mystery flick involving kidnapped 
children quickly reveals itself to 
be a deeply affecting character 
study where we're asked to join 
the lead characters as they plunge 
into the deepest lows of grief 
and desperation. 

‘The characters in question are 
four parents faced with the aw- 
ful situation of discovering one 
day that their children have dis- 
appeared. Hugh Jackman’s char- 
acter, Keller, strongly suspects a 
developmentally challenged man 
named Alex, played by Paul Dano, 
of kidnapping them, but Jake Gyl- 
lenhaal’s detective, Loki, doesn’t 
have enough credible evidence to 
support that theory and Alex is 


released from custody. Since this is 
given away in the trailers, it doesn't 
feel like I'm spoiling anything 
when I say that Keller decides to 
take matters into his own hands 
by kidnapping Alex and torturing 
him with the (much more reluc- 
tant) help of the other parents in 
an effort to save his daughter. 

In the brutal reality of what 
awful things could be happen- 
ing to the missing children and 
the constant looming threat of 
“Even if we find them at this point, 
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‘Prisoners is 
a hard film to 


watch in the 
best possible 
way. 
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what're the chances that they're 
still alive?” every character suc- 
cumbs to the sheer horribleness of 
the situation in one way or another, 
but none sink lower than 
Keller. 

The torture scenes involving 
Alex never stop being incred- 
ibly hard to watch, not least of 
all because the audience isnt 
meant to know for most of 
the movie whether or not he’s 
actually the kidnapper — and after a 
while, you begin to wonder which 
would be a more horrifying truth. 


‘This torture serves as one of the 
main elements of a multi-faceted 
plot, as after the release of Alex, 
Detective Loki begins tirelessly 
investigating other leads and at- 
tempting to solve the mystery of 
the missing children. While “Pris- 
oners” is a great character drama, 
the mystery elements tend to fall 
a bit flat. The reveals tend to be 
either excessively convoluted or 
surprisingly predictable and the 
strangeness of the plot occasionally 
wanders just a bit into the territory 
of the absurd. 

That ends up not mattering a 
whole lot, though, because even if 
you know exactly how a few things 
are going to be revealed, that 
doesn't stop the entire movie from 
being engaging and astonishingly 
tense, not to mention an exercise 
in moral ambiguity, with detec- 
tive Loki being the only character 
I could fully root for. 

While you might not agree with 
the parents’ actions in the film, you 
might also find yourself asking: 
‘How would I do things differently 
if I were in one of their positions? 
Would I really be that much stron- 
ger?” 

As mentioned, nobody here 
ends up more corrupt than Keller, 
and Hugh Jackman'’s performance 
is an exercise in scenery-chewing 
depth and intensity, the likes of 
which are nearly guaranteed to 
have him walking away with an 
Oscar nod, at the very least. 

His character could be read as 
part desperate parent and part 
“Man of the house who can’t cope 
with not being in control of the 
situation’, a la ‘Death of a Sales- 
man.’ He convinces himself that 
Alex is the one responsible for his 
children disappearing, but is he 


‘Prisoners’ provides psyche-wrenching entertainment 
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“Prisoners” reveals itself as ‘a deeply affected character study where we're asked 
to join the lead characters as they plunge into the deepest lows of grief and 


desperation.” 


telling himself that because he 
truly believes it, or because he 
has to feel as though he’s do- 
ing SOMETHING to save 
his daughters, however futile it 
might be? Is it better to convince 
yourself in hard times that 
youre doing something to 
improve the situation, when in re- 
ality you're just making things sig- 
nificantly worse? 

Prisoners is a heavy movie, 


and one that'll stick with you if 
you choose to witness its twisted 
events. It isn't without its flaws, 
and it is certainly not for those 
looking for light-hearted, or even 
semi-optimistic, entertainment. 
But Prisoners is still a viscer- 
ally compelling picture, and if 
you think you can stomach its 
disturbing sequences and un- 
dertones, it is a captivating and 
interesting movie. 
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The best of both worlds found at Hoss’s Steak and Sea House 





Hoss’s Steak and Sea House is 
a unique mix between the order 
placement of a fast food restau- 
rant and a full-service restaurant. 
‘The restaurant achieves the quality 
and selection of a full-service res- 
taurant since they have servers, yet 
the ordering process is similar to 
that of a fast-food restaurant. After 
entering Hoss’s, you will be asked 
to place your order. At first, I was 
taken aback by this concept. But, 
their system manages to work out 
well and adds to the unique flair of 
the restaurant. 

‘The restaurant is known for their 
all-you-can-eat soup, salad and 
dessert bar that features fresh vege- 
tables, warm breads, fruits, desserts 
and soft-serve ice cream. The buf- 
fet specials vary each day through- 
out the week. Some of the home- 
made soups include clam chowder, 
stuffed pepper, Italian wedding, 
sausage potato and chicken chili. 
‘The variety of salads include spin- 
ach, taco, buffalo chicken, BUT, 
crab leg, steak and tuna. Hoss’s 
restaurant also features an Ameri- 
can Value Menu and lighter op- 
tions for those who are more 
health conscious. 

The restaurant offers fun spe- 
cials such as a handcrafted burger 
or crispy chicken sandwich. for 


only $0.99 with the purchase of 
the adult salad bar, an addition of 
barbeque or grilled shrimp skew- 
ers to your meal for $2.99 and a 
special meal deal for birthdays. The 
prices of Hoss’s meals are relatively 
inexpensive for the quality, options 
and portion of food you receive. I 
have had the salad bar two of the 
three times I’ve been to Hoss’s and 
I have not been disappointed. The 
third time I ordered the chicken 
sandwich, which was not bad ei- 
ther, but I would definitely recom- 
mend the buffet. 

Hours of the restaurant are 
11:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. Sunday 
through Thursday, 11:00 a.m. to 
10:00 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. 
Monday through Saturday from 
11 am. to 4 p.m., the soup and 
salad bar is $6.99. During these 
days in the evenings from 4:00 
p.m. to 9:00 p.m., the salad bar is 
$8.49 as well as all day on Sunday. 
‘The buffet features more than 100 
unique and delicious items, which 
are all made fresh. Have no doubts 
that the food will be of high quality 
when you go to Hoss's. 

If you are not traveling to Hoss’s 
for their infamously appetiz- 
ing soup and salad bar, there are 
plenty of other options to choose 
from. Appetizers include moz- 
zarella sticks, onion bites and 
chicken bites. The restaurant also 
offers steak, seafood and chicken. 
The seafood portion of the menu 
includes Maryland style crab cakes 
(with a dash of Old Bay season- 
ing), shrimp, scallop medallions, 


whitefish, cold water South At- 
lantic salmon (topped with Hoss’s 
renowned blue crab stuffing if you 
so desire) and cold water North 
Atlantic lobster. As for the chicken, 
the restaurant offers filets, tenders 
and stuffed chicken breasts. There 
are a variety of sides to accom- 
pany your meals too, including a 
sweet potato loaded with caramel, 
margarine and marshmallow fluff, 
which, may or may not be a selling 
point, depending on your dietary 
preferences. This option sounds 
like a definite must-try, for me 
at least. 

‘The traditional burger, fish and 
steak sandwiches are also avail- 
able. The restaurant’s house sand- 
wich consists of bacon, pepper jack 
cheese, barbeque and a fried onion 
ring to top all that goodness off. 
Children five and under eat free at 
the soup and salad bar and children 
12 and under can choose from the 
children’s menu. They have the 
choice of ordering steak tips, burg- 
er, chicken tenders or various other 
sandwiches. The soup, salad and 
dessert bar is only $3.99 for them. 
What a steal! 

Only closed on major holidays, 
Hoss’s aims to please its custom- 
ers as is apparent from their motto, 
“Hoss’s is Hoss’pitality.” The at- 
mosphere of the restaurant is ex- 
tremely homey yet professional 
and the staff is friendly and family- 
oriented. The décor of the restau- 
rant includes memorabilia hung on 
the walls unique to each of the 36 
restaurant's special locations. 
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Top: The expansive dessert bar at Hoss's can satisfy any sweet tooth. 
Bottom: Hoss's, a restaurant known for their all-you-can-eat soup, salad and des- 
sert bar is located on Route 22 in Huntingdon near Meadow's. 


From my personal experience, I 
have never had to wait in line to be 
seated or for very long to get my 
food at Hoss’. (I wouldn't have 
been there so many times already if 
the wait was bad!) The restaurant is 


clean, organized and efficient. You 
don't have to worry about going to 
the restaurant at a busy hour, as you 
should not have a problem being 
seated and accommodated fairly 
quickly. By all means, go to Hoss’s! 





Final ‘Hunger Games’ book makes a ‘Mock’ery of the trilogy 





Iam sure almost all of you lovely 
readers have heard of the “Hunger 
Games,” or at least the glitzy film 
version, which pretty much set Jen- 
nifer Lawrence up for life. What 
many may not have managed to do 
is to make it all the way through to 
the last book in the series Mock- 
ingjay.’ I did, unfortunately. But 
here is your official spoiler notice 
— I have tried my best to avoid giv- 
ing anything away but just in case, 
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don't read this if you care enough 





about the story and yet have not 
managed to read it thus far... 
Having seen the film for the first 
book and read the second book, I 
have to say the general premise 
behind at least those two is great, 
especially for young teens. After all, 
pitting children the same ages as 
the target readers against one an- 
other in an arena to fight it out lit- 
erally to the death -- while slightly 
morbid and violent (oh, how our 
mothers would cry!) -- is also a 
very entertaining read. Or should 
be. And she did an alright job. The 
second book did have pretty much 
the same plot as the first, but it was 
still fun to read; especially when 
Katniss seemed to be losing, man 
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did she deserve it.. 

So yes, the first t two books were 
decent, but then we get to the last 
book, “Mockingjay.’ Pll try not to 
give anything away for those fans 
out there, but if you were to take 
my advice... just don’t even bother 
reading it. Leave the semi-good 
books on a high note and dodge 
all mention of this one. Please. For 
your own good. The main issue 
with this book is the ending. The 
rest of the book is average at best, 
but the ending truly is horrible, and 
that’s putting it mildly. 

I personally hated the three 
main * characters. Katniss just 
should not exist ever (I mean really, 
we all get that she’s a great catch 





but PLEASE make a decision. 
Your constant mental debate is so 
unbelievably annoying I almost 
ripped the book in two.), Peeta’s 
stupid name reflects the stupidity 
that is him, and Gale: just shut up. 

Despite that, even I felt the in- 
justice of Collins’ ending and I had 
to ask myself if she was just bored 
by the end of writing this, or did 
she, like me, know it was hopeless 
to try and redeem the book even 
further and therefore decided to 
end on an it’s-so-bad-it’s-contro- 
versial-thus-good note? 

Apart from the awful ending 
(You are probably all itching to read 
that now, aren't you? Well don't, I 
promise you will regret it), the rest 
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of the book just seemed to be a 
bad remake of one of my favourite 
novels, ‘1984,’ in that it focused on 
predicting an almost-totalitarian 
future America with one individ- 
ual working out all the flaws and 
trying to fight it. Even the ending 
had a similar tone, which got me 
thinking: what would George Or- 
well think of this? Probably not an 
awful lot is my guess. Maybe he 
would laugh? 

So in this way, the third instal- 
ment of the ‘Hunger Games’ tril- 
ogy acts almost as a separate book 
to its predecessors where Collins 
seems to be more concerned with 
developing her political mantra 
than providing her teen readers 
with a decent story. And this is the 
thing: it is meant for teens. Despite 
the praise the series has received 
from adults, it was intended for a 
younger audience, and I think that 
is partly lost in the third book. 

A lot of it is mainly sleep-induc- 
ing Katniss trying and failing to 
understand the politics happening 
around her, and the other is ridicu- 
lous scenes of violence where the 
‘emotional rollercoaster’ Collins is 
aiming for fails miserably. This is 
a book which already knows it will 
be made into a film, and my good- 
ness does Collins want this to be a 
box office superstar! 

My final judgement? DON’T 
READ THIS BOOK, and if you 
do, don't read the end. Also, don’t 
blame me for the feeling of dis- 
satisfaction and general animosity 
toward the author that you will be 
left with. 
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Strong start earns men’s soccer No. 8 regional ranking 


By Bossy MoopispaucH 


The Juniata College men’s soc- 
cer team is off to its best start in 
the program’s history with a 9-2-1 
record and a No. 8 ranking in the 
Mid-Atlantic region poll by the 
National Soccer Coaches Associa- 
tion of America. 

“[The coaching staff] came into 
the preseason with a game plan of 
how we wanted to play and the 
guys were really receptive to it. We 
have been able to stick to it and the 
players have been able to execute 
it,” said: head coach Dan Dubois. 

In years past, the team has 
gotten off to hot starts, but then 
faded away as the season went 
on. “There’s a definite confidence 
within the team this year. Every- 
one hits bumps in the road as the 
year goes on. [his year, we've been 
able to fight through those. We 
have got a really solid group of 
leaders on the team,” said Dubois. 

One of those leaders is senior 
forward Andy Blunk. “We are 
scoring really well and we are shut- 
ting out teams. Our defense has 
kept strong so all we need is one 
goal to win,” said Blunk. 

Other upperclassmen are also 
stepping up to lead the team on 
the field. “I have tried to replicate 
Anthony [Glossner] in work ethic 
since the day I came here. The 
captains both put so much into 
the team and are some of the best 
players I have ever played with,” 
said sophomore defenseman 
Dylan Thompson. 

Blunk has cemented himself 
as one of the team’s top forwards 
after changing positions multiple 
times. “Andy has made the biggest 


on-field improvement since he got 
here. His toughness is unmatched 
and his confidence on the ball has 
come so far,” said Dubois. 

Blunk sees the team’s younger 
players being a big key to their 
success: “Our freshmen are al- 
ready coming in and playing as 
if they have been here as long as 
everyone else. We are getting help 
from everybody.” 

Forwards Aaron Kulig and Dani 
Meyer-Arrivilla are two of those 
outstanding freshmen, leading the 
team in goals. Also contributing 
are two freshman goalkeepers, Jon- 
athan Phillips and Blaine Barsch, 
who have split time in net follow- 
ing the graduation of star goalie, 


Ezra Cassel. 

“This year, we have been able to 
put these guys in. Their confidence 
level is so high. It’s fun for the up- 
perclassmen to see that these guys 
have some energy and a little bit 
of swagger with them. That boost 
of energy means that the upper- 
classmen don't have to carry them 
through the season,” said Dubois. 

On the defensive side of the 
field, Thompson has really stepped 
up. “This is the best core team, we 
have had in the history of the pro- 
gram. Everyone is committed to 
the idea that we can do so much 
more than anybody else has be- 
fore,” said Thompson. 


The team is really close off the 
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Junior Robby Higgins dribbles the ball away from fellow juniors Ben Kitko and Tommy Hanna in practice. The team's 9-2-1 record 
is the best start in the program's history, The Eagles look to remain undefeated in conference play on Saturday against Goucher. 


field as well as on the field. “There 
is no one on the team that doesn't 
feel a part of the whole cohesive 
unit. It is really like a brotherhood,” 
said Thompson. 

The team has stuck together 
through tough games in order to 
get the win. “We beat Medaille 2-1 
who is possibly the best team we 
have ever beaten,” said Blunk. “We 
were getting some rough play from 
them and we were able to hold our 
heads together to pull out the win.” 

Thompson was also proud of 
the way the team handled them- 
selves against Medaille. “That is a 
team that went to the tournament 
last year. It was in Buffalo, no one 
wanted to be in Buffalo, and we 


still came out and won against a 
really good team,” said Thompson. 

The team has been working 
hard on their strategy on the field 
to ‘prepare for conference play. 
“Our conference play is going to 
be much more difficult than what 
we have had. We are going to need 
to stick to our game plan. We are 
going to be playing teams just as 
good as us if not better, so we are 
really going to need to be able to 
outsmart them,” said Blunk. 

Dubois said, “The guys need 
to handle the expectations and 
the higher level of play without 
getting discouraged and under- 
standing that the games are go- 
ing to be more challenging now. 
Our conference is one of the bet- 
ter conferences in the country top 
to bottom.” 

Everyone has also been work- 
ing hard to get the team work- 
ing on all cylinders. “We tend to 
play down to the level of the team 
that. we are going against. We 
need to treat every game like it is 
a conference game, or it will give 
us losses that we do not deserve,” 
said Thompson. 

“Tt all comes down to taking it 
one game at a time. It is a matter of 
sticking to our game plan and we'll 
be fine,” said Dubois. 

With the team off to a good 
start, the players have some 
big expectations for the end of 
the season. Blunk said, “I want 
to help the team make it to our 
first Landmark Conference 
playoffs and hopefully our first 
NCAA bid.” 

The Eagles’ next game is at 
home on Saturday, Oct. 12, against 
Goucher College. 





Confidence level keys early s season success for women’s soccer 


By STEPH PAGLIARO 


The women’s soccer team is off 
to a strong start with a record of 
8-3. The team’s improved attitude 
and newfound confidence is a 
huge part of their success thus far. 

The Eagles started the season 
with a.7-game winning streak. 
During this streak, they scored 28 
goals and only allowed four. 

On Sept. 25 the Eagle’s winning 
streak was broken when they faced 
their first nationally ranked team, 
No. 14 Carnegie Mellon. Despite 
the outcome, the team viewed the 
game more as a learning opportu- 
nity than a loss. 

“I think it was a great learn- 
ing experience. It was a great 
warm-up for us before starting 
conference play,” said junior de- 
fender Katie Szczur. 

After this loss, the Eagles began 
preparing for their first conference 
game against Scranton. “As we en- 
ter conference play, we definitely 
have to keep up our good spirits,” 
said freshman goalkeeper Erin 
Mueller. “We need to keep upbeat, 
believe in our teammates and trust 
each other.” 

At home on Sept. 28, the wom- 
emis soccer team lost their first con- 
ference game to Scranton with a 
score of 0-1. 

Despite their three losses, the 
Eagles have only allowed eight 
goals in eleven games. Team 
members agree that their de- 
fense is a huge strength for them 
this year. 

“Our defense is very solid.'That’s 
going to be a big key to winning,” 
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The women's soccer team works on drills at practice. The Eagles will continue conference play as they host Goucher on Saturday. 


said Mueller. 

“Our defense is doing absolutely 
phenomenal this year,” said senior 
forward Paula Pryor. “They are 
working together really well. We 
work the ball through the back a 
lot, which is very different from 
last year. It’s great that we're mov- 
ing the ball more.” 

Throughout the first half of the 
season, the Eagles offense has also 
proven to be successful. Lead by 
Pryor, who leads both the team 
and conference in goals scored, and 
sophomore midfielder Michaela 
Lacek, the Eagles have produced 
203 shots in eleven games. Of 
these shots, 110 were on goal. 

In addition to their offense 
and defense, another strength 
the team possesses is their focus 
and attitude. 

“It’s a group that has a certain 


degree of mental toughness. They 
seem to be very goal-oriented,” 
said head coach Scott McKenzie. 
“They have come together really 
well. There has not yet been the 
introduction of distraction. They 
seem to be well-focused.” 

One skill the team would like 
to improve upon is their touch on 
the ball. “We definitely need to 
improve on our first touch with 
the ball. Also, being able to adapt 
to other teams when all they do is 
kick and run. We have more of an 
actual style of play,” said Lacek. 

“We can just keep improving 
our game in general,” said Szczur. 
“Just make sure we keep our style 
of play and keep growing in our 
team dynamic.” 

Adding to the team dynamic 
are member of the freshman class, 
who have been making an impact 


both on and off the field. 

“We have five freshmen who 
are all very strong. They work 
really hard all the time and 
they've oriented themselves into 
the team dynamic really well. 
They're all getting playing time 
and definitely —_ contributing,” 
said Szczur. 

‘The freshmen have also brought 
a new energy to the team. It was 
their idea to split the team into 
“houses” from the Harry Potter 
novels as a way to break up into 
competitive groups. 

“It’s a way of allowing our stu- 
dent athletes to compete with each 
other at practice. The younger play- 
ers bring that kind of youthful en- 
ergy and they bring new ideas to 
the team,” said McKenzie. 

‘The ‘competitive atmosphere at 
practice has given players an op- 





portunity to grow and thrive in 
their leadership positions. 

“We have a mix of two se- 
niors and two juniors who are the 
anointed leaders. However, any 
good team is filled with leaders,” 
said McKenzie. “I would say we 
have a pretty good mix of formal 
and informal leaders.” 

Last season, the Eagles started 
out 6-0-1 before dropping seven 
of their last ten games. Along with 
the mix of leaders, the team feels 
they are better prepared physically 
and emotionally this year. 

“We didn't do as much condi- 
tioning last year, so that’s definitely 
helping us this year,” said Lacek. 

“T think this year is different 
mainly on the confidence level that 
we have as a team and in each oth- 
er,” said Szczur. “We need to make 
sure that come conference play, 
we're able to keep that confidence 
up and hold our own against con- 
ference opponents.” 

“The whole mentality is differ- 
ent. We have nothing to lose this 
season, and we have a lot to prove,” 
said Pryor. 

As the team looks towards the 
second half of their season, they 
plan to continue to prepare for 
each game as well as possible and 
continue working hard. 

“Preparation, preparation, 
preparation. We need to research 
each opponent to prepare for each 
game in the most effective way,” 
said McKenzie. 

The Eagles look to improve 
their conference record on Sat- 
urday, Oct. 12 against Goucher 
at home. 
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By AAREN SELLERS 


The Juniata College cross coun- 
try team is having a remarkable 
season thus far. Both the men’s and 
women's teams are on a roll, hav- 
ing numerous runners place in top 
10 consistently. 
‘There are many aspects that 
contribute to the team’s success. 
Along with seniors and returning 
runners, freshmen have played a 
key role overall this season. 
“On top of having a lot of vet- 
eran athletes who are running well, 
our freshman are really stepping it 
up this year. They've been running 
incredibly well for coming in and 
starting with, a college program 
and running a lot differently than 
one runs in high school,” said as- 
sistant coach Blair Taylor. 
“The freshmen this year are 
.great. We've had three or four 
of them finishing in our top 10 
consistently. This year’s freshmen 
class has had a huge contribu- 
tion to our team’s performances, 
and they certainly have a bright 
future here at Juniata,” said senior 
Nate Alter. 

“We've been coming back from 


injuries a lot stronger this year. I 
think that our freshmen this year 
have been holding up a little bit 
better than our freshmen usually 
do so that’s been really positive,” 
said junior Stephen Park. “We've 
been racing a lot better as a team 
and packing up together, so run- 
ning more closely together instead 
of spreading out during races.” 

The men’s team currently has 
22 members on the roster, a larger 
number than in past recent seasons. 

“Having 22 members on the 
team has changed things a lot from 
previous years. It has certainly 
helped depth-wise. We have many 
more people to fill a spot incase 
someone is out with an injury. It 
also means there are more people 
to help out during work outs,” 
said Alter. “If one person is hav- 
ing an off day it’s a lot easier to get 
through the run with a big group 
right there.” 

Even though the men’s team 
may be larger, the women’s team 
only has less than ten members. 
‘The lady Eagles do not let size be- 
come a barrier. 

“On the women's side, we're 
thin. We only have six or seven 
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girls on the team. So we're a little 
weak in numbers but the numbers 
that we do have are running really 
well,” Taylor said. 

Junior Courtney Peterson agrees 
with Coach Taylor. “We're really 
small so we're just kind of grow- 
ing and working on improving 
every single meet,” Peterson said. 
“Things are just really going great. 
With small numbers, we don't have 
a lot of wiggle room, so we need to 
get on the right track for each of 
us to have our best possible race 
come Landmarks.” 

“Having such a small team, we 
have some pretty strong leaders. 
We are really good at motivating 
each other and talking to one an- 
other. Really just encouraging each 
other to always keep pushing,” 
said Peterson. 

Alter and fellow senior Katrina 
Woods were both featured as 
Landmark Conference Runners of 
the Week at the end of September. 
Both have recently broken records 
as well. Alter ran a personal best 
of 25:55.0 to break the men’s 8K 
program record at the Lock Haven 
Invite. This same day, Woods broke 


the women’s 6K record with a fin- 
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ish time of 21:44.20. 

Adding experience and the new 
freshmen, there are some things 
that each team would like to work 
on to improve. 

“We need to work on finishing 
our races stronger and working 
harder in the middle of them,” Pe- 
terson said, referring to the wom- 
ens team. “We are really good at 
getting off to a good start but we 
need to work on maintaining our 
race in the middle of it.” 

For the men’s team, reaching 
a sound mental state is a concern 
shared by several runners. 

“I think we need to work on 
getting over some mental barriers, 
people sometimes psych them- 
selves out and we need to get over 
that,” said Park. 

“Focusing on race day and do- 
ing the little things away from 
practice are big for us. Focusing 
on race day can be tough, espe- 
cially since we're at the point of 
the season where we're going into 
races not quite 100% rested,” said 
Alter. “Also, doing the little things 
like eating correctly, stretching, ic- 
ing, lifting, and getting enough 
sleep can be greatly beneficial to 
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our performances.” 

Though they acknowledge there 
is room for improvement, both 
teams are ready to put their best 
foot forth and end the season on a 
strong note. 

“An obvious goal would be to 
win the conference championship. 
It would also be nice to place for 
regionals. For individuals, if we 
could get someone to place for na- 
tionals that would just be fantastic,” 
said Coach Taylor. 

“We'd like to place first at con- 
ferences, and then top 10 in the 
region. Both will take big efforts, 
but I think that our team has what 
it takes to get the job done. My 
individual goals are to score as few 
points in the conference meet as 
possible and then do the same at’ 
regionals. My game plan is to just 
really work hard and see what hap- 
pens,” Alter said. 

“We all just want to continue to 
improve. Dropping 10 or 15 sec- 
onds each meet to improve over- 
all will help each of us in the long 
run,” Peterson said. 

‘The Juniata cross country teams 
are back in action Oct. 19, compet- 
ing in the Gettysburg Invitational. 


Preacher places emphasis on spiritual health for student-athletes 


By Curis BEALL 


Athletes are always training to 
keep their bodies in the best shape 
they possibly can. They lift weights, 
they run sprints, and they eat right 
to make sure they are ready to 
compete at the highest level. These 
athletes now have the ability to 
make sure their mind and spirit are 
in the best shape as well. 

Rick Cartwright, or the man 
better known around campus as 
“Preacher,” is the new Athletic 
Minister to student-athletes at Ju- 
niata. He is becoming a public fig- 
ure around campus as he is often 
seen at practices, sporting events, 
and noon workouts. As Athletic 
Minister he is available to all stu- 
dent-athletes who are looking to 
create a deeper relationship with 
their spiritual beliefs. 

Cartwright has been in minis- 
try for 33 years. He was originally 
born and raised in the Bellefonte 
area. He later went on to Union 
College in Kentucky and graduat- 
ed from master’s program at Duke 
University. Cartwright found him- 
self back in Central Pennsylvania 

‘when he took the job as Pastor on 
Twelfth Street in Huntingdon at 
Eli Methodist Church. Then Cart- 
wright started to get involved with 
the college that he now lives near. 

“T started coming up here and 
doing the noon workouts with 
Coach Smith. I got to know 
people through that experience. I 
started coming up here at twenty 
to twelve for the workouts and 
leave around quarter after one. 
Then I realized that I had to 
start coming earlier and leaving 
later because of discussing is- 
sues with student-athletes. I just 
woke up one day and thought that 
would be a totally new area and 
there is definitely a need for it,” 
Cartwright said. 

He realized that the campus 
could be in need of a minister that 
was available to all student athletes. 
He would be available to them and 
they would be able to talk to him 
about what is on their minds and 
be able to have services before 
competitions. Cartwright wanted 
to make this happen, so he went to 
one of the most recognized people 


in athletics on campus. 

“I went to Coach Smith and 
started talking with him. He then 
helped set up a meeting with the 
Athletic Director, Greg Curley. 
From there, I also had meetings 
with Dave Witkovsky, who is the 
campus chaplain. We came up 
with a very vague job description 
that went into effect January 4,” 
Cartwright said. 

“He came to us and he’s been 
a-minister for over-30--years. He 
wanted to get involved with us 
and it’s really a volunteer position. 
He came to us with the idea and 
his passion for athletics and com- 
bined it with his knowledge of 
ministry. We then thought that it 
might be a nice idea and that there 
might be a need. It would be a very 
good resource for us and another 
way for us to support the student 
athletes,” said Athletic Director 
Greg Curley. 

Cartwright has been seen all 
over campus and offers quite a few 
things to help student athletes have 
the right mind. His door is always 
open for students to come talk to 
him, he offers group talks through- 
out the week, and has started doing 
pregame services. 

“I started going to his services 
last year when he did a bible study. 
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Rick Cartwright smiles after a noon workout with Coach Smith. Since starting as Ath- 
letic Minister in January, Preacher has enjoyed getting to know Juniata student-athletes. 


We now work out of a different 
book that Pastor Cartwright got 
us. He had services on Sunday dur- 
ing training camp that I attended. 
It made it easier to work around 
our camp schedule and be able to 
get to a service. His services are 
non-denominational. I think the 
benefits of that are that you can 
get more guys in and it appeals to a 
broader base of people,” said junior 


football player Ethan Wilt. 
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Besides just the pregame servic- 
es, Cartwright offers a lot more to 
athletes. He gives them someone 
to talk to and get out whatever they 
need to. He also talks to people 
that are having a rough time with 
sports and helps them stay positive. 

“T think his position is signifi- 
cant because he allows athletes 
to partake in religious events that 
were not previously available. I 
have known Preacher since I was 


a freshman, and I did not have a 
major role on the football team, 
but that didn't matter to him. He 
has known my name, my story, and 
where I am from ever since then. 
He definitely makes sure to get 
to know everyone and always has 
been very positive about our sports 
and attends as many games as he 
can. He makes an effort to talk 
to everyone,” said senior football 


player Brendon Cohn. 

Cartwright is trying to start 
various services during the week 
that could be helpful to student 
athletes. He offers them at differ- 
ent times and to whoever wants to 
attend them. 

“We have bible study that we call 
‘Life Lessons.’ They are Mondays 
at the Hall of Fame room in Ken- 
nedy at seven oclock. They are also 
on Thursdays at nine at the Unity 
House. We also have a program 
called ‘Can We Talk’ on Sundays in 
the Hall of Fame room. The turn- 
out isn't very good since it is early 
in stages of this position. For that 
we want to get more people com- 
ing. I want to have it where, some- 
day, the group that I am talking to 
is bigger and more people on cam- 
pus feel that they are comfortable 
with coming to these discussions,” 
said Cartwright. 


“Just Like Mom’s” 


Real Mashed Potatoes, Hot Beef, Chicken, 
Turkey or Meat Loaf Sandwiches 


Cut-To-Order French Fries! 
Four-Egg Omelettes! 
Real Home Fries! 


Bring your valid student ID 


and receive 10% off anything 


on our menu! 
(not available on non menu features) 


FREE Wireless 
Internet 


12151 William Penn Hwy. 
4 miles east of Huntingdon, Rt. 22, next to Tops Car Wash 


814-643-4169 
Monday - Saturday 6 a.m. - 9 p.m.; Sunday 7 a.m. - 8 p.m. 


www.topsdiner.net 
follow us on Facebook! (facebook.com/topsdiner59) 
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The “Queen” Reacts to Absurdity 


Dear former Royal Subjects, 


This is Your Majesty, Elizabeth the Second, by tt the Grace of God, of Great Britain, Ireland 
and the British Dominions beyond the Seas Queen, Defender of the Faith. | have been sum- 


moned _ 
titudes- 


Well, why Juniata College for Heaven's sake? 
When | first heard of Juniata, | thought someone was speaking of an exotic 


to Juniata College by my dear son and heir Charles to get a better sense of the at- 
and lifestyles of our young neighbours, and former colonists, in higher education. 


panish woman. | was incredibly delighted at the prospect of meeting her 

but in the end, it turns out that | misunderstood the title and recognized that 

uniata was actually the school. 

In any case, | will be sharing my ideas with you about what the happen- 

ings on campus. This issue, | will be discussing and sharing my thoughts about 
this sine alee slomneef of the Arch; a little BL EEO 


Having been cies 
with the campus and schol- 
ars of Juniata College now 
for over one month, I was 
informed that the quaint 
tradition of ‘Storming of the 
Arch’ would be taking place. 
Of course, it is needless to 
say that my expectations 
consisted of a light sporting 
event, perhaps the American 
equivalent of croquet. 

‘The delightfulness of that 
picture was one of great satis- 
faction as I was able to imag- 
ine some dashing young folk 
attempt to manoeuvre what 
my imagination depicted as 
a course of large ‘arches’. In 
other words, I fully intend- 
ed to see a larger-than-life 
croquet course upon the 
‘quad’. 

Upon my arrival at the 
sporting ground, you can 
only imagine my surprise 
and shock as my ears were 
positively deafened by the 
squeals of young, pertinent 
girls and the brash chant- 
ing of both male and female 
rugby teams. I have to say, 
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you would never hear such 
preposterous goings-on back 
in the United Kingdom, 
let alone anywhere in the 
British Empire. 

It appears to me that those 
studying here may find it 
beneficial to take a leaf out 
of the British educational 
system from when I was 
a child, where manners 
and politeness were of the 
highest importance. 

And the chants them- 
selves!) One simply could 
never repeat them — some 
of the most disgusting, 
revolting language. It was 
done quite unashamedly too! 
Satan himself would block 
his ears in shame. 

May I remind you that 
this was my impression prior 
to the first ‘storming’; my 
gracious! What could incite 
these poor souls to enter into 
such madness! The gaiety 
the proceedings were wit- 
ness to beforehand were, now 
that I fully understand the 
brutality of this unseeming 
tradition, nonsensical! My 
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dear students, I truly fear for 
your mental wellbeing! 

Perhaps by far the most 
disturbing scene was seeing 
the President himself, not 
only condoning these violent 
games, but participating! He 
even gave a rousing speech to 
the masses. My heart almost 
stopped at the sight. 

Having resigned _—to 
watching the barbaric tradi- 
tion performed at this col- 
lege, I have to commend the 
students I saw for their 
sprightly vitality and their 
willingness and  cour- 
age to persist in this effort 
multiple times without suc- 
cess. It reminds me of the 
good old days of my own 
country when we fought glo- 
rious wars against the French 
and never buckled under the 
so-called fearsome being of 
cowardliness. I see that the 
mettle of those generations 
have remained in the hearts 


of the youth of Juniata. 


My dear reader, I com-. 


mend you for it. 
Truly spiffing. 
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Employees’ statuses redefined: Sodexo to scrap henetite 


By ABIGAIL ROSENBERGER 





In response to the Affordable 
Care Act, or ACA, Sodexo is 
changing its definition of a full- 
time employee as of Jan. 1, 2014. 
This change will cause some So- 
dexo employees across the coun- 
try to lose their health insurance, 
vacation time and sick pay. 

Passed in 2010, the ACA 
specifies the amount of health 
insurance companies are re- 
quired to offer to their full-time 
employees. The act also speci- 
fies the definition of a full-time 
employee and how many em- 
ployees a company can have 
before it is required to comply 
with the law. 

“The ACA’s Employer Man- 
date requires employers to 
make affordable coverage avail- 
able to eligible employees. To 
match the ACA’s definition of 
a full-time employee, Sodexo is 
changing how we define full- 
time hourly, non-exempt em- 





By Lauren LESSER 


‘The absence of a fall recess in 
the 2014-15 academic school year 
is under discussion as the Juniata 
administration considers adding 
the break back into the schedule. 

“The change to fall break is 
under discussion,” said Kathryn 
Westcott, interim provost. “The 
cabinet will meet to discuss, but 
there is no decision yet.” 

Westcott acknowledges that 
there are pros and cons to the dif- 
ferent calendar structures. 

“The hardest thing academi- 
cally is that we break for a week 
and then come back for only a 
week and a half of classes. We're 
concerned that students won't 
be taking a break. Instead they'll 
be gearing up for everything ahead. 
But given that, then you have to 
think about travel,” said Westcott. 

‘The amount of out-of-state stu- 
dents has increased in recent years, 
forcing the administration to con- 
sider different options for the aca- 
demic calendar due to logistics of 
travel, expenses and practicality for 
students who live a great distance 
from campus. 

Kris Clarkson, dean of students, 
identifies this as one of several rea- 
sons the possible change in the cal- 
endar could be made. 

“The demographics of Juniata 
have shifted over the past several 
aca We now need to take into 
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Sodexo employee Deanna Powell serves students meals in Eagle's Landing. Due to a new corporate policy in response 
to the Affordable Care Act, many employees will lose benefits such as health insurance and sick pay. 


ployees who are eligible for 
health and welfare benefits as 
someone who works an average 
of 30 hours or more per week 
over a 52-week period,” said 


consideration the great amount 
of students who have to travel 
quite a distance to get home,” 
said Clarkson. 

Westcott adds that while the 
change may benefit students who 
live further away from campus, 
there are still negatives to the elim- 
ination of fall break. 

“For those in the five to six 
hour range distance away, the lon- 
ger break does appear to be more 
popular. But for the people who 
are really far away, such as the in- 
ternational students or those from 
the west coast, they probably won't 
be able to go home for a week and 
turn around only to go home again 
so soon after [at the end of the se- 
mester],” said Westcott. 

Clarkson also emphasized that 
there are many things that go 
into planning the academic year 
that students often do not take 
into consideration. 

“We have to take a look at Penn 
State’s schedule for transportation 
reasons. Then we have to look at 
what is best for our student body. 
We cant start too early in Au- 
gust or go too late into May, and 
we have to observe different days,” 
said Clarkson. 

Students have mixed feelings 
about the changes to fall break. 

“Tn a sense, it will cut down on 
expenses a lot. That’s the main is- 
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Gregory Yost, Sodexo’s public 
relations manager. 

Many Sodexo employees at 
Juniata were eligible for full-time 
status prior to the change. How- 


By Matt E.ias 





Void of agreement on a na- 
tional budget, the U.S. Federal 
Government formally shut down 
on Oct. 1. The Tea Party effort 
to defund Obamacare and the 
Democratic response to that ef- 
fort resulted in the sixteen-day 
government shutdown. 

Each year the Senate, which 
is currently controlled by the 
Democrats, and the House, 
where the Republicans maintain 
majority, are responsible for fund- 
ing the United States through the 
mutual formulation of 12 appro- 
priation bills. However, increased 
party polarization prevented the 
House and Senate from pass- 
ing a formal budget plan, which 
resulted in the enactment of 
continuing resolutions. 

“A continuing resolution is a 
politically-free process in which 
Democrats and Republicans agree 
on the funding of the govern- 
ment according to the same 
levels as they had agreed upon 
previously,” said senior Der- 
rick Magnotta, president of the 
Juniata Democrats. 

The last continuing resolu- 
tion spanned from March 28 to 
Sept. 30, the end of the govern- 
ment’s fiscal year. Separated by 
the aisle, Republican and Dem- 
ocratic negotiations reached a 
stalemate when Republicans were 
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ever, because Sodexo is closed on 
campus for most of the summer, 
most employees will no longer 
meet the requirement to be con- 
sidered full-time employees and 


Party disagreements prompt shutdown 


unwilling to pass a continuing 
resolution at the beginning of 
the shutdown. 

Republicans tethered the de- 
velopment of a new budget to the 
defunding of Obamacare, despite 
the fact that key components of 
the Affordable Care Act have al- 
ready been implemented. 

“The Affordable Care Act is ar- 
guably the most unpopular piece 
of legislation among conserva- 
tives that has been passed dur- 
ing the Obama administration. 
It’s seen as an infringement upon 
states’ rights, as contrary to capi- 
talism, and basically as a socialized 
healthcare piece of legislation,” 
said junior Kyle Salage, president 
of the Juniata Republicans. 

“There are a lot of perceived 
problems because it is extremely 
expensive to fund. It is funded in 
part by taxpayers’ money, but also 
by government spending money 
as well. It will be a large portion 
of the budget. When you have 
individuals in Congress who are 
pushing for budget cuts, funding 
Obamacare makes that difficult,” 
said Salage. 

“What we saw was a radical 
fraction of the Republican Party 
taking the government hostage by 
holding enough votes to prevent 
the passing of a new CR. They did 
this because these radical Repub- 
licans think it is the last chance 
to stop the Affordable Care Act,” 


thereby will no longer receive in- 
surance from the company. 

“When my husband retired he 
got Medicare, so I came here for 
the insurance,” said Sodexo em- 
ployee Mary Coleman. “It used 
to be that if you worked 30 hours 
a week for at least six weeks a 
period, you were eligible for full- 
time. Most of us don’t work in 
the summer; most. of us aren't 
even offered it.” 

“The majority of us will be 
part-time now because of this. 
Rarely do they need anyone to 


work 30 hours [per week] over 


the summer,” said a Sodexo em- 
ployee at Juniata who asked to 
remain anonymous. 

While the change was a re- 
sponse to the ACA, employ- 
ers must only change their 
requirements for full-time 
status if they currently exclude 
employees working 30 or more 
hours per week. Yost says the 
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said Magnotta. “They feel that 
if they defund Obamacare, the 
government cannot pass fund- 
ing for other health and human 
services which will eventually 
result, in essence, in the end of 
Obamacare regardless of the fact 
that it has been upheld by the 
Supreme Court.” 

“Honestly, this is a fair change 
and one which the Democrats 
can agree on. This deal, worked 
out by the Senate, allowed the 
Democrats to say that they did in 
fact negotiate and allowed 
Republicans to say that they 
made some changes to Obam- 
acare,” said junior Duncan 
Morgen-Westrick. 

‘The effects of the government 
shutdown were far reaching, as 
all federally-owned companies 
were forced to decipher which 
of their employees are “essential” 
versus “non-essential.” Essential 
government workers are. char- 
acterized, in short, as employees 
that uphold jobs pertaining to 
national security, public safety 
or anything that is written into 
permanent law. 

‘Throughout the shutdown, es- 
sential federal employees were 
forced to continue work with- 
out pay until distinct party 
lines were mediated and the 
government shutdown came to 
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President embraces JC culture, welcomes community to his home 


By SPENCER VANHOOSE 
Although it has only been a few 


months since the semester started, 
President James Troha has already 
engaged in numerous activities 
geared toward interacting with 
students and community mem- 
bers. He is also extending an open 
invitation to his home to the local 
community, welcoming anyone 
and everyone to be a part of it. 

“T enjoy just getting to know the 

students and participating in their 
lives here; it’s just who I am,” said 
Troha. Troha took the initiative 
on the first day of classes to get to 
know the students. 
‘Tm a brand new president 
and this is my very first semester, 
so the first day I really wanted to 
do something that would give me 
a chance to meet a lot of people,” 
said Troha. “Having coffee first 
thing in the morning was a great 
way to get them here and enjoying 
each other’s company. It was just a 
chance to interact with students on 
the first day of classes.” Troha said 
he enjoys getting to know the stu- 
dents and that it’s his favorite part 
about his job. 

Troha also mentioned that he 
wanted to see what the Storm- 
ing of the Arch was all about and 
was encouraged by the students 
to participate. 

“Tt was a lot of fun,” said Troha. 
“I wasntt trying to prove anything 
or do anything other than partici- 
pate with the students.” 

Students were excited about his 
participation in the Storming, of 
the Arch and other campus events. 

“T think it’s great he did the 
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Juniata’s twelfth president has placed considerable focus on personally connecting with students and faculty. In addition to 
his presidential duties, he has participated in Lobsterfest, Storming the Arch and Mountain Day. 


Storming of the Arch and I've seen 
pictures on Facebook of him going 
to the football games. I think it’s 
awesome that he’s involved with 
student activities - even though 
T'm sure he has other important 
obligations as president,” said 
sophomore Megan Lemmo. 
Daniel Gray, the senior class 
president, approves of ‘Troha’s 
transparency to the students. 
_ “T think he makes his presence 
well known on campus. A lot of 
people have their own ‘President 


Troha stories’ already, which is re- 
ally cool. He wants everyone to 
know who he is, and he wants 
to know all the students as well. 
I think that goes a long way,” 
said Gray. 

Troha also hopes to usher in 
some new traditions at Juniata, in- 
cluding an annual “Coffee on the 
quad” tradition in response to the 
success of this semester's event. 

“We're going to do this on the 
first day of classes each semester, 
so in the winter I want to have 


hot chocolate and a fire out in the 
quad and have students come on 
by and hang out,” said Troha. “I 
think it would be a neat, new tradi- 
tion; one that will continue to at- 
tract students.” Troha said Juniata’s 
traditions are part of what drew 
him here. 

Gray said that Troha was cau- 
tioned not to become too involved 
with the students. 

“President Troha was warned 
when he took his position to never 
be the advisor of a student run or- 


ganization, but he has already done 
that. He is in charge of the Eagles 
Nest, which is the fan section [for 
sports events],” said Gray. 

As president, Troha believes 
that it is a priority to be involved 


with the students as much 
as possible. 
‘I think my presidential respon- 


sibilities and obligations are to the 
students. People might see me too 
aligned with the students and not 
involved enough with other as- 
pects of running the College, and 
that one I would defend,” said Tro- 
ha. “I think I am getting to know 
the students; I’m getting to know 
who they are, what their needs are 
and what they're looking for. As I 
interact with students, I get infor- 
mation that helps me become a 
better president. So I would argue 
that I need to spend more time 
with students.” 

Interim Provost Kathryn West- 
cott commends Troha for his par- 
ticipation in student activities. 

“No matter what role you play 
here, the reason we are here is to 
provide an education and oppor- 
tunities for students. To be at stu- 
dent events and to participate in 
student activities really brings that 
connection home. I think it’s re- 
ally important and something that 
we value as a community and we 
should have that connection with 
students,” said Westcott. 

‘Troha is also more than willing 
to extend invitations to his house 
to all members of the community. 

“When the college bought the 


house, the intent was that their 
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Shutdown highlights Democrat and Republican disagreements 


> from GOVERNMENT page | 


essential and non-essential 
federal employees are subject to 
receive delayed paychecks. 

“A lot of ordinary people who 
aren't federal employees [felt] the 
effects of the shutdown, butas this 
dragged out it spilled over into 
the private sector,” said Salage. 
“For instance, fishermen in Alas- 
ka have a huge crab and lobster 
business and unfortunately the 
people who dictate fishing quo- 
tas deemed the fishing business 
non-essential. As a_ result, 
their industry has lost millions 
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of dollars in potential prof- 
its. Essentially, a trickle-down 
effect occurred.” 

‘The Senate formu- 
lated a bipartisan deal on 
Wednesday, Oct. 16 to 
reboot the government. The 
settlement is temporary, as it 
highlights details to fund the 
government through Jan. 15, in 
addition to suspending the debt 
ceiling until Feb. 7. 

Despite adamant Republican 
dissent, the national debt ceiling 
continues to climb, as the legisla- 
tion includes a component that 


will cause the debt ceiling to ex- 
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ceed $16.7 trillion. 

“The Republicans voted to 
increase the debt ceiling under 
the Bush administration doz- 
ens of times,” said Magnotta. 
“It’s only been an issue since the 
Democrats have taken control of 
the White House, so it’s blatant 
politics. What’s most important 
is that we raise the debt ceiling 
so we don't default on our na- 
tional debt. That is critical to 
national security as well as our 
international image.” 

‘The formulation of a deal pos- 
sibly prevented an international 
economic crisis, as the economic 
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repercussions associated with 
defaulting on loans could have 
proven catastrophic. The United 
States’ stock market could have 
tanked, which may have result- 
ed in an economic spiral in the 
global economy. 

The economic implications 
drove the deal into fruition, 
as the House accepted the 
deal late on Wednesday, Oct. 
16. Included in the bargain 
is a Dec. 13 aim for creating a 
long-term, stable budget plan. 

“The problem with the deal 
is that we will have all of the 


same major issues back on the 
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table in January. Issues will be 
raised about whether or not 
we want to keep Obamacare, 
how to fund to government 
and what to do with regard to 
the debt ceiling,” said Dr. Den- 
nis Plane, associate professor 
of politics. “We have not come 
any closer to fixing the funda- 
mental rift in the United States 
about the size of government 
and about the amount of taxes 
that’s appropriate, so we're still 
going to be spending a lot more 
than we take in.” 

The United States maintains 
the best investment credit in 
the world, and the compara- 
tive stability of the US economy 
ultimately spurs an economic 
phenomenon in which for- 
eign investment allows national 
spending to significantly exceed 
total revenue. 

“Essentially we get ‘cheap’ 
money because we are such 
sound investors,” said Plane. 
“Foreign countries will loan to 
us because we always pay back 
money on time and always pay 
interest. We are loaned money at 
a low rate because we have such 
high credit.” 

‘The government has reopened 
its doors. As a result, the threat 
of domestic and international 
economic crisis has been quelled 
in the short-run. However, the 
next few months will be pivotal 
in terms of delineating a long- 
term national budget. 
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Student-written sexual misconduct policy promotes open dialogue 


By Zacu LEMON 


The student-sponsored group 
JC SAFER, or Students, Admin- 
istration and Faculty Ending Rape, 
is collaborating with the College 
administration to rewrite the cam- 
pus policy on sexual misconduct. 

“One of the main things we're 
working on with the policy is get- 
ting it to be Title IX and Cleary 
Act compliant and right now it’s 
really not,” said senior Kate Brown, 
who took charge of JC SAFER 
after it was formed in the summer 
of 2013. Title IX, part of the Edu- 
cation Amendment of 1972, was 
passed to prevent discrimination 
based on gender or sex, and also 
relates to sexual assault and ha- 
rassment. Ihe Cleary Act requires 
universities funded by federal fi- 
nancial aid programs to keep re- 
cords of criminal activity on or near 
their campuses. 

Dan Cook-Huffman, assistant 
dean of students, said that while 
the administration does carry out 
its investigative and punitive pro- 
cesses in compliance with Title IX, 
the actual written policies need to 
be updated. 

‘I really do believe we are in 
compliance with the way we op- 
erate, but I think it’s true we have 
not made as clear as we need to 
our policies and procedures that 


are published [about] where we 
stand and how we do things,” said 
Cook-Huffman. Cook-Huffman 
is ATIXA certified, meaning that 
he has been trained to adjudicate 
offenses related to Title IX. He 
cited specific changes to Title IX 
that have been made in the last 
few years. 

“If you have a sexual assault or 
a sexual misconduct case and it 
goes to the judicial board, the new 
standard that we must follow for 
Title IX compliance is ‘preponder- 
ance of the evidence.’ Rather than 
‘clear and convincing,’ or ‘beyond 
a reasonable doubt,’ which are 
different legal standards, we have 
to follow ‘preponderance of the 
evidence,” said Cook-Huffman. 
He also mentioned that some- 
times cases of misconduct might 
go unreported. 

“I know people on campus who 
have woken up and are not sure 
what had happened to them. Not 
positive, but they assumed that 
they had been drugged or some- 
thing and they weren't comfortable 
enough to go to anybody which is 
why I think the culture needs to be 
changed,” said sophomore Laurel 
Watkins, one of six students in- 
volved in the initiative. Watkins 
said that acquaintances’ experi- 
ences like these helped inspire her 
to join SAFER. 


Sophomore Nicole Jordan, an- 
other member of the group, cited 
a report emailed to students by Ju- 
niata College Public Safety stating 
that no cases of sexual assault had 
been reported in the previous year. 
She is doubtful that no cases of as- 
sault actually occurred. 

“Women get sexually assaulted 
all the time and say, ‘Oh, it’s my 
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fault,” said W. Clay & Kathryn H. 
Burkholder Professor of Conflict 
Resolution Celia Cook-Huffman, 
one of the group's faculty advisors. 
C. Cook-Huffman said that the 
culture surrounding sexual assault 
does not permit women to come 
forward as victims. 

Brown suggested that the policy 


guidelines were not clearly defined 
or easy for students to find. 

“One of the biggest issues that 
we're trying to correct is that the 
policy is not transparent and stu- 
dents do not know what the policy 
is or what their options are,” said 
Brown. “I certainly don't want the 
number of reported incidents to go 
up because of more incidents hap- 

pening, but if more people knew 
about the policies that were in 
place and that caused the num- 
ber of reports to go up, I think 
that would be a positive change,” 
said Brown. 

D. Cook-Huffman said that 
apart from the College website, 
Juniata had few resources for 
quickly locating the sexual mis- 
conduct policy. 

“Ifyou go to our Juniata website 
and go to the search bar and just 
type ‘sexual assault, what comes 
up is the policy from the human 
resources office, which largely is 
about sexual misconduct among 
staff and faculty,” said D. Cook- 

Huffman. D. Cook-Huffman esti- 
mates that the policy should be re- 
written by spring semester of 2014. 

SAFER’s secondary _ focus, 
which involves educational out- 
reach events, will continue after the 
policy is changed. 

‘I think the policy could be 
changed within a year or in less 


than a year. Everyone involved is 
really on board,” said Watkins. 

“Even if we have a perfect policy, 
we also have to get students and 
everyone on campus to use it. For 
me, that’s a larger cultural ques- 
tion [about] how we think about 
sexual assault, how we think about 
people’s roles and responsibilities 
around sexual assault [and] try- 
ing to create a climate where 
people feel safe to talk about 
what happened to them,” said 
C. Cook-Huffman. 

Brown also said that changing 
culture through educational out- 
reach would be a focus of SAFER. 

“It’s a way as a senior to give 
back to the college and to leave a 
lasting impression on the campus,” 
said Brown. D. Cook-Huffman 
said that he was excited about stu- 
dents stepping forward to address 
the matter in a committed and 
helpful way. 

“We don't want it to seem like 
we're attacking the school be- 
cause we're not. There are a lot of 
great things in our school’s policy,” 
said Jordan. 

D. Cook-Huffman said he was 
pleased with SAFER’s commit- 
ment so far. “I’m very happy to 
see that the students who started 
this are being very proactive about 
looking at Juniata’s policies and 
procedures.” 





Workers upset over impending loss of healthcare, vacation and sick time 
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change was made to ensure the 
company’s compliance with the 
requirements of the ACA in or- 
der to avoid potential penalties. 

“If Sodexo did not align its 
definition of full-time employee 
with the federal definition to 
allow for proper internal track- 
ing of eligibility,” said Yost, “the 
company could face penalties 
of between $2,000-$3,000 per 
incident for not making afford- 
able coverage available to eligible 
employees and complying with 
the mandate.” 

Some argue that Sodexo could 
have chosen a “look back” pe- 
tiod in which they measure the 
amount of hours an employee 
works each week. According to 
the ACA, this period can be no 
fewer than three months and 
no more than 12 months. Cur- 
rently, the company is using a 
12-month period. 

“The employer has flexibil- 
ity to determine the months in 
which it starts and ends,” said the 
anonymous Sodexo employee. 
“They could work it around the 
winter break and summer break.” 
Doing so, the anonymous source 
suggested, could have allowed 
full-time employees to retain 
their statuses and benefits. 

While the change came as a 
shock to some, Vice President 
of Finance and Operations Rob 
Yelnosky contended that chang- 
es to benefits packages are com- 
mon in businesses. 

“Benefits packages are typi- 
cally developed as one part of 
a strategy to help organiza- 
tions attract and retain the 
people needed to deliver on the 
organizations mission. Ben- 


efits packages change regularly,” 
said Yelnosky. “Those changes 
can be a result of competitive 
situations, financial realities or 
changes in regulations/legis- 
lation. I know I’ve personally 
worked at a number of organi- 
zations where the benefits have 
changed. It is not uncommon.” 

To help employees  suc- 
cessfully transition into the 
healthcare marketplace, Sodexo 
has set up a list of options for 
employees to attain healthcare 
from other places. They have also 
trained representatives to help 
guide their employees through 
the transition. These options in- 
clude online tools, a call center 
for employees to discuss their 
questions, training for managers 
on the ACA and other tools. 

As part of an effort to help 
employees understand the tran- 
sition and find other healthcare 
providers, employees were noti- 
fied of the changes and their op- 
tions in early October. 

“(Part-time employees] will 
have access to COBRA continu- 
ation coverage as well as other 
options including the state and 
federal health insurance market- 
place, also known as exchanges, 
private insurance and Medicaid, 
depending on personal circum- 
stances. In many cases, these 
options may be more affordable, 
particularly with the subsidies,” 
said Yost. 

Sofne employees have begun 
searching for health insurance 
and believe that Sodexo’s claims 
may be untrue. 

“It’s going to be expensive for 
me to go out and buy it,” said 
Coleman. “They say, with Obam- 
acare, since you don't make a lot 


of money youre eligible for the 
subsidy. But if they go off of 
combined income, mine and my 
husband’s both, it’s going to cost 
me more than it costs me now.” 

In addition to losing health- 
care, employees who are no lon- 
ger considered full-time could 
lose other benefits. 

“Not only are they taking away 
insurance because of the new 
law,” said Coleman, “they are also 
going to stop giving us sick time 
accumulated and vacation time 
accumulated. You can keep what 
you have, but youre not getting 
any more.” 

To make up for this, eligible 
employees will receive a pay in- 
crease. 

“The equivalent pay increase 
varies depending on each in- 
dividual employee’s pay and is 
calculated based on the employ- 
ee’s accumulated paid time off,” 
said Yost. 

“You'll be getting more per 
hour. You're supposed to set 
some of that aside and when 
you want a sick day, you're sup- 
posed to spend out of that,” said 
Coleman. “So you know what's 
going to happen when you want 
a sick day? You're going to be in 
here working.” 

Students and professors work- 
ing with the Vermont Fair Food 
Campaign at the University of 
Vermont have written an open 
letter to the general manage- 
ment of Sodexo at their institu- 
tion arguing that these changes 
should be reversed. The potential 
for a similar action being taken 
by Juniata students remains 
a possibility. 

“I was thinking about start- 
ing a petition about this because 
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Jon Gill prepares food at the Red Hot Chef station in Baker: Sodexo will change 
their defiition of a full-time employee to avoid the ACA’s Employer Mandate. 


although it is more-so on the 
corporate level, I feel like on 
this campus, maybe because it 
is such a small campus, we all 
have our favorite Sodexo em- 
ployees. I feel like they're each 
like our family members,” said 
senior Allison Blumling. 

Student government has 
also been approached about 
this issue. “One of student gov- 
ernment’s roles is to be the voice 
of the students to the adminis- 
tration. Whether that includes 
Sodexo or not depends; Sodexo 
is a private company,” said senior 
and Student Government Presi- 
dent Anshu Chawla. 

“Students are upset about it. 
It’s just hard to figure out how 
we can channel that energy — 
whether we can channel it effec- 
tively and mediate change or if 
we even have the power to medi- 
ate change,” said Blumling. 


“I think Juniata as a commu- 
nity should be able to look for 
another organization. If Sodexo 
is going to do this to our em- 
ployees, Juniata should be able 
to withdraw from their contract 
with Sodexo and try to get an- 
other company to take on the 
employees so they can get the 
benefits that they need,” said ju- 
nior Abby Nolan. 

Currently, there is no indi- 
cation that Sodexo’ actions 
will impact their relationship 
with Juniata. 

“As with any of our partner- 
ships we are constantly evalu- 
ating the relationship and 
we will continue to do that 
in this case. We are still gath- 
ering information — regard- 
ing the details of the changes 
that Sodexo is making and the 
impetus for those changes,” 


said Yelnosky. 
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Benefits outweigh cons in 


By Warp UpINsKI 


The ceramics studio on the 
far side of College Avenue 
was demolished over the sum- 
mer to make room for the 
construction of a new dorm build- 
ing. The ceramics studio has been 
moved to the basement of JCEL, 
which is located on the corner of 
14th Street and Moore Street. 

“As you can tell, they tore down 
the whole studio and that’s where 
the new building is going. Every- 
thing got moved down here to 
JCEL,” said senior Kelsey Kohrs 
who serves as the president of 
Mud Junkies, the ceramics club. 

“Our old studio was up on 
campus. We had a wood kiln, a 
soda kiln and a raku kiln out- 
side,” said senior Hillary Palmer, a 
member of Mud Junkies. “All we 
had was one classroom that was 
both wheel throwing and hand 
building. We had our glazing area 
in that same classroom.” 

Although the students enjoyed 
working in the old studio, the new 
studio is much more spacious and 
contains many more features. 

“Now we have a lot more 
space. There’s actually a separate 
room for hand building and for 
wheel throwing. The kilns are 
in a different area than glazes,” 
said Kohrs. “It’s a really awesome 
facility. We havealotmoreroomand 
the ceilings are much higher, so 
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tudio move to JC 
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The move to JCEL caused the ceramics studio to lose their wood and raku kilns. However students are satisfied with the 
studio's new wheelthrowing room and additional storage space. 


people can build taller pieces 
of art.” 

“We have a wheel-threading 
classroom, a hand building class- 
room, a glaze room, a mixing room 
and a firing space in the back where 
we have our bisque kilns and a gas 
kiln,” said Palmer. “We also built a 
new soda kiln, which is outside in a 
gated enclosure.” 

“There's a lot more space and a 
lot more places for storage. We ac- 
tually have a room specifically set 
up for photographing our work. So 


we have an installed backdrop and 
we have lighting and a camera,” 
said Palmer. “As soon as our work 
gets out of the kiln we can photo- 
graph it there, which is pretty cool. 
We didn't have anything at all like 
that before.” 

The ceramics department has 
put a lot of work into their new 
studio in order to get it ready for 
students. “It’s starting to really take 
shape. I'm working on a lot of or- 
ganizational stuff just to get things 


more efficient down here,” said ce- 


Troha storms his way into presidency 


> from TROHA page 2 

next president not only lives here 
but entertains here. Jennifer and I 
want to do that-it’s part of who we 
are and our service to the commu- 
nity,” said Troha. 

“Our very first official event at 
the house was the student gather- 
ing. Student government was the 
very first group here and it was im- 
portant to me that we do that,” said 
Troha. “I wanted to send a message 
to our community that students 
come first.” _ ‘ 

“Dr. Troha approached me, and 
asked to have the [senate] meeting 


there, and I thought it would be a ~ 


great way for him to get to under- 
stand senate and get to know peo- 
ple in senate as representatives of 
the school. It was a great way to get 
to know him as well,” said senior 
Anshu Chawla, president of stu- 
dent government executive board. 


“It was really nice of he and his 
family to let us into their home,” 
said Gray. Troha assured the stu- 
dent government members that 
they can feel free to hold a meeting 
at his house any time. 

“We're going to do something a 
little bit different; we are going to 
open our house to the Huntingdon 
community,” said Troha. “Business 
owners, local school board person- 
nel, the school super intendant and 
people like that [are among those 
whom] we want to invite in and 
not only say happy holidays, but 


give them a chance to see where 


“the Juniata president now is and 


make ourselves available.” 

Troha has plans to make his 
house available for use by the stu- 
dent body as well. 

“My idea is to welcome the new 
students up here, maybe an ice 
cream type social, and welcome 
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them to Juniata, and then their 


senior year have a closing event up 
here as well,” said Troha. 

“At the end of the day it is his 
family’s home, but he said he does 
want to make it available to stu- 
dents and organizations to use,” 
said Gray. 

‘I think he is doing a fantas- 

tic job,” said Gray. “I haven't met 
someone who is as ‘gung-ho’ as he 
is toward the students. He really 
tries to develop personal relation- 
ships with each of the students that 
he meets.” 
“Tye really enjoyed working with 
him. He’s very open to new ideas 
and I like his student-centered fo- 
cus,” said Westcott. 

“He is definitely a laid-back but 
very warm president,” said Chawla. 
“People have said that once you 
meet him and introduce yourself, 
he will never forget your name.” 


ramics adjunct and studio techni- 
cian Louis Reilly. 

“We spent all of our funds on 
the whole studio down here be- 
cause this whole basement area 
was completely unfinished,” said 
Palmer. “This is completely per- 
manent. Everything that we're 
doing down here, we're building 
more and more everyday. We built 
a bunch of shelves. This is a really 
good space with really good light- 
ing. It is definitely an upgrade.” 

“Compared to where I got 


EL basement 


my bachelors at the University 
of Missouri, it’s got a little bit 
more size. There is more potential 
for things to be organized, so it’s 
probably a little bit better as far 
as natural lighting and stuff like 
that,” said Reilly. “For the number 
of students that come through 
here, this is a really good studio.” 

‘The ceramics students really like 
their new space but miss some of 
the pieces from the old studio. “I'm 
going to miss the wood kiln, which 
is the one that was torn down. 
That was my favorite thing to do 
because it was literally a gamble; 
maybe it came out good, maybe it 
came out bad. I’m definitely going 
to miss that for my senior year,” 
said Kohrs. 

“The wood kiln is the only 
thing that we're missing. Every- 
thing else is upgraded. We don't 
have a raku kiln, but we didn't re- 
ally use it when we were up there 
anyways,” said Palmer. “I don't re- 
ally know what the plans are for 
the wood kiln as of right now. I 
think we'll try and recycle a lot of 
the materials that we had in the old 
one when they do start building 
it though.” 

Students seem exceptionally 
pleased with the smooth transition 
into Juniata’s new ceramics studio. 
‘The new features and space will al- 
low them to work more efficiently 
in the future. 


Academic schedule debate 


b from, FALLBREAK pape) _ 


sue. But I’m not really sure what 
the best option is. As an interna- 
tional student, I get to see a lot 
of America during those breaks, 
and I may not get to do that as 
much with only one break in the 
fall,” said freshman Dean Polisena 
from Australia. 

Polisena also made the 
case for fall break from an 
academic standpoint. 

“I needed that fall break, just as 
a refresher even. I felt like I came 
back refreshed and ready to get 
back into the swing of things,” 
said Polisena. 

Patricia Hunter, college coun- 
selor at the health and wellness 
center, agreed that there are two 
sides to the conflict. 

“On one hand, we hear from 


students that with fall break be- 





ing a shorter break, it is difficult to 
travel any distance,” said Hunter. 
“From the mental health/stress 
reduction side, fall break has been 
perfectly situated in the middle of 
the semester.” 

Hunter suggested that to an ex- 
tent, a break before Thanksgiving is 
necessary. 

“First of all, it is right around 
the midterm time period, which 
means it is either a nice break 
following midterms or for 
those students who have mid- 
terms when they return, it gives 
them a little extra time to prepare. 
Second, but foremost, fall break 
can be seen as the chance to catch 
their second wind as they go into 
the latter half of the semester.” 
said Hunter. 

Freshman Katherine Jeffress, 
a student from Texas, agrees that 
having a fall break is nice but that 
it is difficult for students who live a 
greater distance from campus. 

“I can see students really need a 
break in their schedule come mid- 
term time, but for those of us that 
live further away, we still have to 
stay or find somewhere else to go,” 
said Jeffress. 

Carlos Faccio, a sophomore 
from Puerto Rico, would rather the 
calendar remain the same since it 
allows him to see his family. 

“I get homesick a lot and I want 
to be able to see my family and 
friends. I don't get to do that a lot. 1 
like fall break because it gives me a 
chance to see them even if it is only 
for a couple of days,” said Faccio. 

“We're just trying to see what 
makes sense for the most students,” 
said Westcott. “We dont know, 
maybe some of the resistance is 

just that it isn't something we've 
done before.” 
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Government oversteps digital boundaries on private information 





There has been a great deal of 
disturbing news surfacing lately 
regarding the sickening pros- 
pect of government violations 
of citizens’ privacy. We are, of 
course, all familiar with Edward 
Snowden’s recent revelation that 
the government is keeping a closer 
eye on our communications than 
we previously thought. Snowden 
revealed the existence of programs 
such as XKeyscore and PRISM. 

For those of you who do not 
know what these programs are, I’ll 
offer a brief explanation of each. 
XKeyscore is a computer program 
that the NSA uses to collect and 
analyze data obtained from inter- 
cepted emails. This program not 


only allows the NSA to access 
metadata, or data about the data, 
but also decrypts the content of the 
emails it intercepts. 

On the other hand, PRISM is a 
mass electronic surveillance data- 
mining program collects stored 
Internet communications by mak- 
ing demands of the information 
from Internet companies. It’s cur- 
rently estimated that 91% of. the 
Internet data collected by the 
NSA comes from PRISM. Com- 
panies that provide this data to 
PRISM include Microsoft, Yahoo!, 
Google, Facebook, YouTube, AOL, 
Skype and Apple. 

In my opinion, it is frighten- 
ing that so many of these popular 
websites are willingly handing one’s 
private information to the NSA 
at their request. The fact that the 
NSA clearly has the ability to in- 
tercept and access emails at will is a 
remarkably discomforting thought. 

It is not a surprise that because of 
news like this about how easily the 


government can get a hold of per- 


sonal data, many people are turn- 
ing to the use of things like secure 
emailing services to ensure that 
their sensitive and private informa- 
tion is not being accessed by a third 
party. One such company was Lav- 
abit, a secure emailing service that 
offered customers the guarantee 
that their data would be heavily en- 
crypted and would not be accessible 
to anyone other than the intended 
recipient, 

Over 400,000 people made use 
of this:service, one of whom was 
Edward Snowden himself. When 
the FBI discovered Snowden’s use 
of this site, they demanded that 
his emails be handed over to them 
and served a subpoena to Lavabit’s 
owner, Ladar Levison. Levison 
complied with the subpoena, but 
that awas not all the FBI wanted 
from 

‘The FBI wanted to place some- 
thing called a pen trap device in 
Lavabit’s system to allow them to 
collect information on Snowden’s 
email in real-time. They ended up 


installing the device upstream with 
Lavabit’s Internet provider, but the 
data was so encrypted that the FBI 
was unable to decode it into any- 
thing useful. 

‘This caused the FBI to demand 
that Levison hand over the en- 
cryption key to his site so that they 
could access Lavabit’s data at any 
time they pleased. Levison initially 
refused to hand over the key as it 
would be tantamount to giving the 
government access to the data of 
all of his 400,000+ users in one fell 
swoop. He was then fined $10,000 
as a contempt charge because he 
took two days to hand the encryp- 
tion key over. 

As a result of having to hand 
over the encryption key, Levi- 
sons promise to his users that 
their data was inaccessible to any- 
one other than themselves and 
those they sent it to was no longer 
true. For this reason, Levison ulti- 
mately shut down Lavabit. He then 
appealed the contempt charge on 
the grounds that it was an uncon- 


stitutional violation of privacy for 
the government to demand that an 
encryption key be handed over. 

Levison’s appeal is being hailed 
as a potential landmark privacy 
case. I personally applaud Le- 
vison for trying to stand up for 
his rights. He did everything he 
possibly could to give the FBI 
what he was legally obligated to 
as stated in the subpoena. How- 
ever, they still demanded that he 
hand over his encryption key. Le- 
vison lost his business as a result of 
the FBI getting ahold of that key. 

The FBI claimed that they 
would only use the key to access 
Snowden’s data and informed 
Levison that he did not need to 
shut down Lavabit. However, 
based on the governments past 
actions with data it has had 
access to, I do not think they truly 
deserve the benefit of the doubt 
on this subject. Judging from Le- 
visons actions, I would say he 
did not take this promise at face 
value either. 


Bradford jeopardizes performance of new gaming consoles 





I own a Wit U. For a gam 
er, that’s a difficult confession 
to make. It’s a sub-par system with 
graphics that hail from four or five 
years ago, little-to-no RAM, and 
half the processing power of its 
competitors. but worse than that, 
it’s a system with so few titles that 
it’s hardly worth purchasing. ‘The 
sole selling point for me was that 
there is one particular game for the 
Wii U that I wanted to be able to 
play online with my friend who 
lives half a continent away. 

But back to the point: be- 
sides Capcom's newest ‘Monster 
Hunter’ title, the one thing that 
Nintendos Wii U has going for 
it is that it heralds in the newest 
generation of video game consoles. 
‘The Wii U came out in Decem- 
ber of last year, where the PS4 — 


Sony’s newest console — and the 





Xbox One — Microsoft’s most re- 
cent addition to the gaming uni- 
verse — will both be released early 
next month. 

This editorial, Deak is not 
a compare/contrast of the three 
newest gaming consoles. It is, rath- 
er, an expression of concern over 
whether or not Juniata’s secure net- 
work is ready for the new consoles. 

Like I said, the Wii U has been 
out for a little over ten months 
now, but requires a special, manual 
override of the system to be al- 
lowed_on to the network. I am 
not the only owner of a Wii U on 
campus, either. I know at least two 
other students who own the con- 
sole, and would hazard to say that 
there are an additional handful of 
whom IJ am not even aware. 

‘The two people who I do know 
own a Wii U, are, like me, unable 
to access the internet from the 
device. From what I’ve gathered 
over this month-and-a-half-long 
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ordeal of trying to get my Wii U 
connected to JC Secure is that 
Bradford — oh, Bradford, you bane 
of last minute, late night essays — 
simply just doesnt like the Wii U. 
It's been 10 months since it was 
released, though, right? Shouldn't 
Bradford be able to operate with 
the Wii's system? Did it just get 
overlooked? What gives?’ When 
there’s a new update for Windows 
or Macintosh, it seems like you 
have about ten minutes to install 
the update and restart before Brad- 
ford boots you off the network 
and into the internet purgato 
that is “REMEDIATION.” The 
programmers for Bradford seem 
to be pretty on top of the ball 
with PC updates, so I don't know 
why the Wii U has proven to be 
so difficult. 

The more important question, 
though, is whether or not Juniata’s 
network will be able to accom- 
modate the rash of new consoles 





In the Oct. 9 issue, Collin Shay 
wrote an opinion article about my 
response on stage to Duncan Re- 
isss performance at Mr. Juniata. 
In that article, Shay asked, “Why 
did Mathur have such a problem 
with it?” 

If Mr. Shay actually wanted an 
answer to that, he would have done 
his reporting duty and come to ask 
me. He did not. 

Instead, acting on conjecture, 
Shay proceeded to suggest that I 
acted inappropriately and hypo- 
critically as host. While everyone is 
entitled to his/her opinion, the Ju- 
niatian readership is also entitled to 
hear facts before forming their own. 

I have hosted the Mr. Juniata 
competition four times. In each of 
those years, Circle K’s rules for the 
contestants have included the fol- 
lowing: 1. Contestants cannot per- 
form any act that isn’t rehearsed in 
front of Circle K and the theatre’s 
technical team on the night be- 
fore the competition. 2. Contes- 
tants can't use the “F” word during 
their acts. 

Quite simply, Duncan broke 
both of those rules. 

In his rehearsal, he delivered dif 


_| ferent spoken lyrics than what he 
| performed at the event. 


During rehearsal, he did not say 


i “fck.” On the night of the competi- 


tion, he did. 


that are coming out that numer- 
ous college kids with not enough 
money and not enough time are 
sure to buy. And believe you me, 
many of the students here will 
be getting one or the other of the 
newest gen consoles, But will Brad- 
ford be able to adapt? Or will it re- 
main as outdated and antiquated as 
it currently is? 

Which raises yet another 
question: one must ask whether 
Bradford Security Systems is 
even the appropriate way to go. 
Three, four, maybe even five years 
ago, I can understand why Brad- 
ford would seem like a good 
choice. Smart phones and other 
devices weren't nearly as ubiq- 
uitous as they are today. It’s safe 
to say that the vast majority of 
people at Juniata have a smart 
phone. On top of that, there are 
e-readers like the Kindle, and 
tablets like the iPad, the Galaxy, 


or the Surface. It’s not uncom- 


Letter to the Editor 


After he finished his act, I walked 
to the podium, as scheduled. Instead 
of making a funny quip about the 
performance, I apologized to the 
audience for it. 1 was annoyed at 
the stunt, yes, but I did not, as Shay 
writes, react with “personal bias” or 
“scold” Duncan for swearing in front 
of children. I apologized and an- 
nounced that the act did not follow 
the rules of the competition. 

If Mr. Shay had approached me 
before writing his article, I could 
have answered his accusation of my 
supposed hypocrisy as well. 

Each year, Circle K gives each 
contestant a “bio sheet” to gather 
personal information and funny 
answers in order to fill the event's 
script. This year, one question asked 
participants to describe themselves 
in two words. Dan Phillips wrote 
“sexy b*tch.” Those words were ap- 
proved because they fell within the 
tules of the event. They appeared 
in the script that I was given and I 
said them. 

In each instance, I upheld the 
tules of the competition. That’s not 
hypocritical. That’s consistent. 

In the end, if the contestant would 
have followed those rules, I wouldn’t 
have apologized for his act, and if 
Mr. Shay would have followed the 
tules of sound journalism, I wouldn't 
have written this letter. 


— Dr. Amy Mathur 


mon for one person to own three, 
four, sometimes five separate de- 
vices that all require registration 
on Juniata’s network and all re- 
quire compatibility with Bradford 
Security Systems. When one 
student owned one comput- 
er and maybe, just maybe, a 
smart phone, I would under- 
stand Bradford, but now when 
the number of wireless de- 
vices outnumbers the students 
by five to one, it seems like an 
old-fashioned solution that is now 
seemingly outdated. 
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Howard’s 


By KATHERINE TOBAR 


Patricia Howard, assistant pro- 
fessor of art, is exhibiting a show 
entitled “Migrations,” which in- 
volves the stories and memories of 
the eight houses her mother lived in 
while growing up, in addition to 
black and white photographs of 
the Grange Fair. 

“The reason I called it that is 
because there are two main bod- 
ies of work in the show. One 
of them is about all the houses 
that my mother lived in. When 
she was growing up in this 
little town in the Midwest, in 
Indiana, her father kept selling the 
houses and moving around but 
they never left this little town,” 
said Howard. 

Howard’s mother grew up in 
the 1930s during the Great De- 
pression. For this reason she found 
many of the stories and memories 
that her family told to her very in- 
teresting at that time. 

“T went back to Indiana and I 
found all the houses she lived in. 
I took photographs of them and 
I took different objects that were 
hers like a doll, some quilts and 
things that were hers growing 
up and I put them in the photo- 
graphs around the houses and then 
I wrote stories... There is a story 
for each house that she lived in,” 
said Howard. 

Sharing personal stories is not 
as easy as many would think. Even 
experienced artists such as Patricia 
find it difficult to approach the 
people about their stories. 

“It’s easy in a way because 
Tm so familiar with it and I love 
the idea of a town and a com- 
munity. I used to go to that town 
every summer when I was grow- 
ing up and the people there are 
really wonderful and really friendly. 
But it’s also difficult because what 
my fear was that [this history] 
would be so personal that I won- 
dered whether it would be interest- 
ing to other people,” said Howard. 

Photos she took at the Grange 
Fair encampment compose the 


second body of work in the exhi- 
bition. 

The fair started as a family tra- 
dition in Centre Hall, PA and will 
celebrate its 140th annual post- 
harvest gathering next year. 

“Tt started with farmers and 
what happens is all the peo- 
ple come and live in tents for 
two weeks. They sit around 
and talk to each other and they 
live in tents and they have a 
little cots to sleep on and have 
Lazy Boy chairs and television,” 
said Howard. 

‘The exhibition shows both per- 
sonal and impersonal stories for 
Patricia at the same time. She uses 
color as a tool to describe her prox- 
imity to the stories. 

“I decided to work in black-and- 
white with this body because, to 
me, it seemed like an anachronistic 
thing; like they came from the past. 
I was surprised people would still 
do this,” said Howard. 

“It’s about people, about move- 
ment and migrations. I’ thought 
it would be a nice juxtaposi- 
tion: one is in color, one is in 
black and white, and one is local,” 
said Howard. 

Howard’s exhibition “Migra- 
tions” will be opening at the Juniata 
Museum of Art on Nov. 7, 2013 
and will remain there until Feb. 8, 
2014. 

‘There will be an inaugural re- 
ception at 5:00 p.m. on open- 
ing night to welcome those 
who are interested in this kind 
of art expression. Everyone 
is welcome. 

“My hope with the work — it’s 
subject matter... it’s very personal 
to me, especially the Indiana pho- 
tos. But my hope is that it will 
also be something that people 
can relate to in their own lives, 
that it will kind of transcend that. 
I hope that people will feel some 
connection or meaning in the 
photographs. Even though it’s 
not their family, I hope peo- 
ple can think about their own 
family and childhood and the 


meaning of home,” said Howard. 


s ‘Migrations’ exhibit | loaded with nostal 


ia 





MICHELLE MEROLA / JUNIATIAN 
Patricia Howard, assistant professor of art, has a photography exhibit that will show from Nov. 7 through Feb. 


8. She traveled back to the small town in Indiana and photographed the houses her mother grew up in. How- 
ard captured the Pennsylvania phenomenon known as the Grange Fair on film as well. Her series, ‘Migrations,’ 
focuses on family, the sense of home and history of places. Top Right: A Patricia Howard original photograph. 





Hugh Jackman with testicles on his chin is only the beginning 





Allow me to be blunt: “Movie 
43” is so awful that I’m not sure 
where to start. 


I might as well begin by men- 
tioning that “Movie 43” is sup- 
posed to be a comedy. With this 
film, we'll be returning to the land 
of bad movies whose run-times 
consist of short films loosely con- 
nected by a weak overarching plot. 
Mind you, the main plot will be 
very different depending on where 
you choose not to watch it. 

If you choose not to watch 
“Movie 43” in the US., the movie 
you will not be watching is about 
an aspiring screenwriter pitch- 
ing scripts to a steadily more agi- 
tated film executive (Those pitches 
play out as the short stories). If 


you choose not to watch it in the 
United Kingdom and several 
other countries, it’s about a group 
of teenagers who discover a series 
of clips online so awful they bring 
about the end of the world (And 
those clips are shown to us as the 
same short stories). 

The key fact that you should 
take home from all this nonsense is 
that, in both versions of the movie, 
the main stories hinge on the in- 
dividual shots being absolutely ter- 
rible. I've seen films that failed be- 
cause their hearts just werent in it 
or because they were cynically cal- 
culated affairs with no heart or soul 
behind them. But I don't know 


that I’ve ever seen a film where its 


- creators were so invested in mak- 


ing it terrible on purpose. 

Look, I get it. Comedy is a 
complex art, and different people 
find different things amusing. Just 
because I don't personally find 
something funny doesnt mean 
it’s definitively unfunny. But even 


when you broaden and stretch 
your definition of comedy to the 
breaking point, “Movie 43” still 
comes up short. There's hardly an 


ounce of creativity evident in any © 


of the short films. A wife asking 
her husband to poop on her, for- 
mer lovers saying dirty things into 
the intercom at a supermarket, 
and a music player shaped like a 


_ naked woman — these are all ideas 


that the filmmakers decided were 
worth their own skits. This doesn’t 
even qualify as lowbrow comedy. 
‘This is comedy breaking into the 
ninth circle of hell; it compares to 
hanging out with people who think 
TheAnnoyingOrange is funny. 
Although, I guess I have to ad- 
mit that I did burst out laughing 
during the first skit when Kate 
Winslet and Hugh Jackman were 
on a blind date and Winslet at- 
tempted to figure out why she 
wass the only one who noticed that 
Hugh Jackman had testicles on his 
chin. I wasn't laughing because the 


scene was especially clever or well- 
written, mind. It was more of a 
situation where I was watching the 
scene for a minute or so before it 
occurred to me that I was watch- 
ing Hugh Jackman — a critically 
acclaimed, well-known actor who 
I showered with praise during my 
previous review for strong dramat- 
ic acting abilities — play out a scene 


where he had testicles on his chin. _ 


That cold hard fact was funnier to 
me than anything actually playing 
out on-screen at that moment. 

At best it can be seen as funny 
that bits of “Movie 43” even exist. 
At worst (Read: Literally every- 
thing besides the above scene), it 
comes off like a 12-year-old fart- 
ing onto his hand and then wav- 
ing it around in the air in a des- 
perate attempt to make someone, 
anyone, laugh. It constantly falls 
back on the cheapest and -easiest 
of scatological and sexual humor 
in hopes of possibly shocking au- 
dience members into laughing 


against their will. “Hey! Look! This 
girl is having her period for the 
first time and she’s smearing it all 
over the wall! Isn't that GROSS? 
But also funny, right? Oh, how 
about this woman who surgi- 
cally enlarges her breasts to gar- 
gantuan size over truth or dare? 
EDGY, right?” 


Is it even worth mentioning at 


this point how much “Movie 43” 


seems to despise women, given 
most of the scenes I've been de- 
scribing? Not really, seeing as 
you shouldn't even be taking 
this stupid movie that seriously. 
Bits of the film are so intent on 
causing offense in the laziest, most 
low-hanging fruit way possible. In 
my opinion, it’s better to just shake 
your head and walk away. And 
speaking of low-hanging fruit, 
“Movie 43” is just that: a terrible 
movie and an easy target for any 
reviewer who wants to tear apart 
something horrendous. 
Happy almost-Halloween! 
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Boxer’ s Café: Huntingdon’ s local destination for food and music 





Boxer’s Café, located on 418 
Penn Street, is only a short drive 
or several block walk from Juniata 
College. The restaurant has been 
open for business since 1990. The 
café went green and showed their 
eco-consciousness when they be- 
gan using rooftop solar energy in 
2012. My first impression of this 
pub-style café was, “Wow, this 
place must be good — there are so 
many people here!” 

Each time I have gone to Box- 
er’s, there has been a bit of a wait 
to be seated since there is only one 
room for seating. However, consid- 
ering the large amount of people 
the restaurant attracts, the service 
is fairly speedy. 

When I went to Boxer’s with a 
large group over the weekend, mi- 
raculously not a single one of our 
orders came out of the kitchen 
incorrectly.- Likewise, all of our 
orders were extremely fresh. The 
only problem I recall encounter- 
ing was the fact that they were out 
of chicken. On the bright side, the 
lack of chicken caused me to try 
something new. After all, one can 
get chicken anywhere. 

The environment of Boxer's 


Café is lively and casual. I suppose » 
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Boxer's Café on Penn Street in downtown Huntingdon is a favorite place to hang out among students, staff and Huntingdon 
residents alike. Just before dinner time, the interior seems empty and barren. As day turns to night, however, live music and 
great food transform this hole-in-the-wall café into a thriving party zone. Boxer's offers pub food, desserts and plenty of beer 


these surroundings are not some- 
thing everybody would particularly 
enjoy because it can get loud with 
chatter and with the placement of 
tables being so close together. Per- 
sonally, I enjoy being in an exciting 
and lively atmosphere. 

The café offers live music on 
Friday and Saturday nights and 
entertainment is occasionally of- 
fered on other days throughout the 
week. Tuesday evenings are’ wing 
nights at 7:30 p.m. Kitchen hours 


of the restaurant are 11:00 a.m. to 
9:00 p.m. Monday through Thurs- 
day and 11:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. 
on Fridays and Saturdays. Boxer’s 
Café is closed on Sundays. 

Boxer's specializes in pub-style 
food and offers a diverse selection 
of beers. The café has eight taps of 
assorted beers that are constantly 
changing. Their menu features 
homemade soups and desserts as 
well as vegan and organic selec- 


tions in order to accommodate the 


various likes of the college crowd 
and the rest of the Huntingdon 
community. 

The portion sizes are generous 
and the prices are quite reason- 
able. So far, I have ordered chicken 
fingers and fish and chips for my 
meals at Boxer’s. I recall the chick- 
en fingers being tasty and hot (but 
those are difficult to get wrong) 
and I was surprised by how tasty 
the fish was. 

Ordering seafood at a non-sea- 


food restaurant, I was a bit reluc- 
tant. However, the waitress con- 
vinced me to firm up my decision 
by saying, “Oh hunny, everything 
here is good.” She was right. 

‘Their menu dishes vary from 
fish, chicken and subs to salads, 
pizza, nachos and burgers. The veg- 
etarian menu is filled with options 
such as a grilled garden burger or 
black bean burger, an open faced 
veggie melt and a hummus pita. 

Though I have yet to try all of 
the options Boxer’s has to offer, 
many of these options sound deli- 
cious. Other items on their menu 
are specialty sandwiches, quesadil- 
las and seafood. The seafood of- 
fered at the café includes oysters, 
clams, shrimp, crab and salmon. I 
have also heard that Boxer’s turkey 
reuben sandwich is especially deli- 
cious, which is another item on my 
‘to-try’ list. 

Reservations for Boxer’s are nor- 
mally neither necessary nor sug- 
gested. I have never made reserva- 
tions ahead of time to eat at the 
café and I have never had to wait 
very long to be seated. 

‘The staff is extremely courteous, 
accommodating and hospitable 
toward customers. They are con- 
fident in their ability to help cus- 
tomers on the spot. 

Boxers Café is a unique lo- 
cal restaurant that deserves a 
try. If you like social, fun and 
upbeat atmospheres, you will love 
this place. 


Zusak’s novel ‘The Book Thief’ steals your heart with ease 





As Nov. 8 will mark the release 
of the film “The Book. Thief” to 


American cinemas — except for the » 


Clifton 5, which I expect will still 
be ‘previewing’ Gravity—I thought 
that a review of the book was prob- 
ably due. 

Picking up this book and read- 
ing the blurb for the first time, 
which stated that it was based on a 
child’s vision of World War 2 Ger- 
many, did seem to scream ‘don't 
read this unless you want to be de- 
pressed for the rest of your life!’ As 
such, my guard was fully on alert. 
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But there.yere so many: explo- 
sions of joy in Zusak’s portrayal of 
the town’s life that you cannot but 
be left with a tiny glow of happi- 
ness at Rudy's soot-covered skin 
as he relives Jesse Owen's Olympic 
success, or at the image of Leisel 
and Rudy stealing from teacher's 
pet Otto Sturm. 

We are even introduced to the 
ornery old man Pfiffikus, whose 
whistling and incomprehensible 
abuse is something I’m sure any 
reader would be able to identify 
with at least one person in their 
lives. Saying this, I do have to ad- 
mit that I did end up crying by the 
last ‘part’ of the novel. Yes I cried at 
a book and no I’m not ashamed — 
for any of you who have read this 
or end up reading it, you'll fully 
sympathize with me on this one. 


0 OFF 


In: -waysoftenhumorous and 
fantastically on point, Zusak man- 
ages to fully immerse us in the 
small German society. His ability 
to move through all modes of so- 
ciety opens this novel to readers of 
any age. It is safe to say that this 
novel is suffused with thought- 
provoking twists and turns which 
keeps you on your toes and con- 
stantly re-affirming and question- 
ing your previous assumptions of 
a life and time period that now 
seems so far in the past. 

This book, however, is not like 
those tightfisted novels that try 
and shove their messages down 
your throat. Zusak seems to be 
more concerned with allowing his 
readers the freedom to interpret 
the book however they chose while 
providing the reader with a truly 


great story. 
Zusak perhaps comes into his 


own in the portrayal of his charac- 
ters. You really do fall in love with 
the kind and gentle fatherliness of 
Hans, while Rudy's bright lemon 
hair and cheeky determination 
really does bring to life the cold 
streets of a poor German town. 
That's not even to mention pos- 
sibly Zusak’s greatest character: 
Rosa Hubberman, whose inces- 
sant German swearing left un- 
translated for the reader and her 
red and wrinkled attacks aimed at 
her adopted daughter, manages to 
strike the perfect balance of both 
instilling the reader with the terror 
10 year old Leisel must have felt in 
her presence, and a warmth of ten- 
derness by showing her dedication 
to her family and her caring for 
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this young girl. 

‘The book is narrated by Death. 
A tad morbid for a book that is 
sometimes advertised as ‘young 
adult’ you ask? Weirdly, it is just the 
opposite. Zusak expertly injects 
his narrator with a healthy dose 
of wit and sarcasm, allowing us to 
sympathise with him and find in 
him a degree of likability - which 
is definitely necessary for some of 
the more heart-wrenching scenes 
of the novel. 

Considering that it fills so many 
pages, this book is a beautiful read. 
I felt like it was over before I'd even 
fully begun it and all I was left with 
at the end was a satisfying sense 
of wholesome fulfilment — almost 
like finishing a meal at Baker... 
But in all seriousness, it read 
so smoothly that even those not 
too fond of a story longer than a 
couple of pages should find this 
novel enjoyable. Plus, it is broken 
up by little diagrams and even 
images at some points for those 
of you who really can't handle all 
those words... 

Zusak really has created a won- 
derful book here. For anyone look- 
ing for an exciting and moving 
read this is truly the novel for you; 
it will have you staying up to the 
early hours desperate for more and 
will ultimately restore at least a part 
of your faith in humanity (despite 
its historical setting). The book 
may even leave a faintest trace of 
dampness on your cheeks — or, if 
you're anything like me, maybe a 
little more than a trace... Simply 
stated, you should all read “The 
Book Thief” — preferably before 
seeing the film. After all, what film, 
apart from its length, has ever been 
better than the book? 
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Forgotten survivors: overlooked male trauma within rape culture 


Skukura 
. Woods 

Rape cule is misogynistic. 

It mainly focuses on and reflects 
an attitude of hatred toward and 
mistreatment of women and wom- 
en only. We have all heard count- 
less stories of how “she wanted it,” 
and “should’ve protected herself 
better,” and read numerous stories 
of horrendous backlash that wom- 
en, who bravely come forward, of- 
ten face. 

As a student in a sexuality and 
literature class, I see little to no dif- 
ference in the thoughts and beliefs 
toward women and sex today in 
comparison to the 18th century, 
despite women's advances in sexual 
freedom and acceptance. 

Now, if I haven't turned you 
off yet, I -want to first explain that 
sexual assault is something that I 
take extremely seriously and would 
never joke about. I have done 





many awareness events and given 
speeches about rape culture, our 
patriarchal society and, most im- 
portantly, the devastating effects 
that such trauma causes. 

Though there clearly needs to 
be more work done regarding 
consent, understanding what con- 
stitutes sexual assault and how to 
handle a survivor who comes for- 
ward, there is another side of the 
culture that I feel is rarely talked 
about: our attitudes toward rape 
and men. This is not in any way a 
general statement that applies to 
all attitudes surrounding this issue 
or all male survivors of this type 
of attack. 

I am sharing my thoughts on 
this issue specifically based off of 
an article I recently read regarding 
a comment that musician Chris 
Brown made about losing his vir- 
ginity at age eight to a girl who 
was 14 or 15. He acted as if it was a 
badge of honor because the experi- 
ence ‘prepped him to be the best at 
sex by the time he was of age,’ so 
he claimed. 

More often than not, rape defi- 


nitions exclude men. It was not 
until Jan. of 2012, after 83 years 
without an update, that the FBI 
officially changed the definition of 
rape to acknowledge males as po- 
tential victims of this crime. 

I know that since 1929, women 
have been convicted of raping men, 
but the fact that it took until last 
year for an official recognition of 
this possibility is disconcerting to 
me; however, it is not more dis- 
concerting than the acceptance of 
this situation. I personally do not 
believe that a fourth grader can 
give proper consent or fully com- 
prehend the actions of sex and its 
possible repercussions. 

At the same time, my biggest 
concern is the fact that I my- 
self have heard plenty of stories 
like Browns, and it makes me 
question the idea of masculinity 
and patriarchy. 

Going back to the sexuality 
and literature course, one book in 
particular has stood out to me: 
“Dangerous Liaisons.” One of the 
author’s comments was that men 
and women are held to different 


standards — Td call you a liar if you 
told me that idea does not hold 
true today. 

In the book's setting, the women, 
upon being married off, were to be 
virgins, submissive and ignorant 
of their sexuality. On the other 
hand, many of the men looked at 
sex as a game, a battle that must 
be conquered whether by surren- 
der or by force; rape is really about 
power anyway. 

Men were the educators and ag- 
gressors and women had to protect 
themselves or risk losing their rep- 
utation and being shunned by the 
community. Sound familiar three 
centuries later? 

So, that led me to the question: 
if a man didn’t have experience and 
couldnt teach his naive lover, would 
that make him less of a man? 

Tl admit that I'm. guilty of 
playing into this hyper-masculine 
patriarchal idea because I’m expe- 
rienced and I lose some interest 
in a guy if he is a virgin or cannot 
do x, y or z for me. Could that be 
because of preference or sheer stu- 


pidity on my part? Sure. But why 


does it seem that we tend to value 
a woman's virginity at a certain age 
and not hold men to a similar stan- 
dard? Or focus on the slut-shaming 
or disdain a high body count for a 
woman, but not so much when a 
man has had many partners? 

Again, this is not a universally 
true statement, but there are dif- 
ferences in male and female gender 
roles, ideologies and standards that 
we hold them to. 

While women have made sever- 
al advances, many strides are yet to 
be made. At the same time, I think 
we need to revisit perceptions of 
males and continue to update the 
idea of what a man is. 

A man is not defined by his 
bedroom abilities; it is okay for 
him to have emotional feelings 
and be able to show them with- 
out feeling less manly or being 
teased about it. Most importantly, 
men too can be taken advan- 
tage of and raped ... and raped 
by women, for that matter. Re- 
gardless, none of these possibili- 
ties would make a man any less 
of a man. 





Government shutdown then and now: the frustration continues 


| Frou ane 


. Kelsey 
. Molseed 


In the previous two Juniatian 
history columns, the articles from 
the vault hinted at changes over 
time. This time I would like to 
do something a little different by 
pointing out something that has, 
sadly, not changed. The following 
article is an editorial from 1990 
discussing a government shut- 
down that also happened in Octo- 
ber of that year. 

Obviously, the exact events 
leading to the 1990 shutdown 
were not the same as those lead- 
ing to the 2013 shutdown. What 
is the same is the frustration that 
Americans apparently felt at the 
time. Also, the broader reasons 
behind the shutdown: a fraction 
of a. minority party deciding that 
it somehow represents a majority 
of the population in demanding its 
way or the highway. In 1990, it was 
one man (President Bush) against 
the Democratic majority in the 
House and the Senate. In 2013, it 
was one faction of the Republican 
Party (the Tea Party) against the 
Democratic majority in the Senate 
and the Oval Office. 

When the House accepted the 
Senate proposition to reopen the 
government last week with virtu- 
ally none of the concessions the 
Republican Party originally de- 
manded, Speaker Boehner said, 
“We fought the good fight. We 
just didn’t win.” Should the good 
fight ever involve shutting down 
large portions of government pro- 
grams and leaving thousands tem- 
porarily out of work? 

Democracy is not intended to 
work this way. It didn’t work in 
1990, and it didn’t work in 2013. 
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- Oelschlager 


“What are you doing for dinner 
tonight, Baker again?” “Ugh, yeah, 
m so sick of that garbage they 
feed us! Wish they would get some 
real food!” 

Sound familiar? If you haven't 
complained about Baker food at 
some point in time, you most likely 
have heard someone else do so. 

Of course, Baker food is not 
five-star restaurant fare. But why 
would we expect it to be? It is a 
college dining hall, after all. 

T have a theory that the reason 
people complain about the cafete- 
ria food at Juniata, or any institu- 
tion for that matter, doesn’t actu- 
ally have as much to do with the 
food as it has to do with the people 
complaining. To put it short and 
sweet, people need something to 
whine about. 

Baker food isn’t the only thing 
on the list of common Juniata 
complaints. “Man, that professor 
stinks,” “I’m so broke,” and, “I have 
way too much work!” are among 
some of the most often overheard 
complaints at Juniata. 

My question is this: why do we 
complain so much? 

“I complain because the food 
really is that bad, I hate my pro- 
fessors, I literally have no money 
in my wallet, and I’m so busy with 
schoolwork I never have time for 
any fun!” some might reply. 

Of course, that response is re- 
ally nothing more than a reitera- 
tion of the previous complaints. 
It does nothing to address the 
purpose, or lack thereof, of the 


complaints themselves. 

So what is the real purpose of 
complaining? Well, that depends. 
Sometimes, complaining is 
way of directly venting a frustra- 
tion. For example, you may have 
gotten a poor grade on your last 
exam, hence the complaint about 
your professor. 

Or, the complaint may be com- 
pletely unrelated to the frustration. 
You might, on the same day you get 
that bad grade back, give the meal 
at Baker such loathsome reviews 
that your friends mistake you for 
a professional food critic- despite 
your lack of expertise in anything 
other than shoving your face full of 
the same food you complain about! 

Other times, complaining may 
seem to have no purpose at all; 
often that’s because there really is 
no legitimate reason to complain. 
For instance, your roommate may 
complain all the time about being 
broke, even though he or she goes 
out to the bar three nights per week 
and keeps the fridges well stocked 
for parties on the weekends. 

Generally, these complaints tend 
not to elicit sympathy for one of 
two reasons. If your roommate is 
complaining about being broke 
but buys a case of beer every week- 
end, the explanation is probably 
either that he is not actually all that 
poor or that he is poor because he 
spends so much money on booze, 
which is his own fault! 

My argument is this: complaints 
in themselves are not inherently 
bad. They can be a good way to 
vent, and they can help make oth- 
ers aware of things to avoid, such 
as that sandwich that did not sit 
well in your stomach or the profes- 
sor who seems to assign grades by 
throwing darts at a dartboard. 

Without being placed in a con- 
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structive context, however, com- 
plaints can create a very negative 
atmosphere and tend not to ac- 
complish anything productive. Of- 
tentimes, instead of complaining, 
there are many other useful things 
that could be done to address 
a situation. 

For instance, complaining about 
Baker food probably won't accom- 
plish anything. Submitting a recipe 
to Sodexo so they can try serving it 
at mealtime and potentially make 
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it part of their normal fare has a 
much better chance of making a 
difference. Don't believe me? I'm 
serious- they claim they'll actually 
do this if you send them a recipe! 

Whining about the grade you 
got on your exam will not improve 
your score. Discussing with your 
professor one-on-one where you 
went wrong and how to do better 
next time probably will. 

Talking about how you're broke 
all the time will not, in fact, earn 
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Are those complaints necessary? Stop talking and take action 





SUNGOUK PARK / JUNIATIAN 
you any money or in any way make 
you less poor. Things that will 
make you less poor include getting 
another job and not spending all 
your money on alcohol! 

Its okay to complain once 
in a while if you need to vent. 
However, if you want to change 
something, complaining probably 
wont get you far. In fact, you're 
much better off keeping your 
mouth shut and just doing some- 
thing about it! 





Matocking the mystery within us: discover what you are made of 


Diniz 


He has dark hair, dark eyes, big 
hands and a beautiful smile. I am 
certain that every time I see him, 
I smile. I wonder if he knows who 
I am. I wonder if he knows every- 
thing I know. 

He must recognize me, Juniata 
is way too small; I am almost a 
hundred percent sure he has seen 
my face at least once. I wonder if he 
ever stood beside me in the pasta 
line ordering gluten free pasta. I 
wonder if he experienced weight 
loss, musculoskeletal pain, or suf- 
fered any growth problems when 
he was a kid. 

Wait. 

Maybe he doesn’t know that his 
sporadic stomach pain might not 
be Baker's fault. Maybe he doesn’t 
know that he could possibly have a 
mild form of celiac disease. 

Although it could be difficult, 
he could eliminate gluten rich 
food from his diet and feel better 
within a few days. As explained by 
WebMD, the change in diet causes 
the small intestine to be complete- 
ly healed within six months. His 








pancreatic beta cells, however, will 
never be healed. 

Men: they love to fool them- 
selves. I hope he is not like my 
older brother, who believes that the 
growth spurt excuse for constantly 
being hungry can be used forever. 
T hope he understands that growth 
spurt combined with excess thirst 
and frequent urination are both 
symptoms of type I and type 
TI diabetes. 

Wait. 

What if he did not develop ju- 
venile diabetes when he was a little 
heartbreaker? That means he does 
not have type I diabetes, right? 

Wrong. 

The name is deceiving. Although 
juvenile diabetes typically appears 
during childhood or adolescence, it 
can also develop in adults. 

But if his body is as hot as his 
face, he is not obese. I also know he 
is not prone to being obese, so he 
must be type I diabetic, right? 

Wrong. 

Even if his body is as hot as his 
face, his chances of developing type 
II diabetes are much higher than 
average. Although those who are 
obese have a higher chance of de- 
veloping non-insulin-dependent 
diabetes, there is such as thing as 
a lean, type II diabetic. His parents 
were most likely type IT diabetics, 


which could explain why his liver, 
muscle and fat cells might be insu- 
lin resistant. 

According to the Joslin Diabe- 
tes Center, an affiliate of Harvard 
Medical School, those born to type 
II diabetic parents have a 45 per- 
cent higher chance of developing 
type II diabetes in their lifetime. 

Does he worry that he could 
possibly pass that along to his kids? 
Does he even want kids? I would 
have his babies. As my research 
mentor used to say, “why cant it 
be this easy: I like you, you like me, 
let’s make babies.” 

If we ever got to that point, 
however, we would have to use in- 
vitro fertilization. 

We are both carriers of the allele 
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(two alleles form a gene that codes 
for a specific characteristic) for cys- 
tic fibrosis. That means there is a 25 
percent chance that our kids will 
be born with this life-threatening 
disorder if we do not take the in- 
vitro fertilization route. Will he 
agree to that? Would his religious 
values prompt him to frown upon 
that decision? Is he even religious? 

I know a lot about him: his eye 
color, his hand size, his close and 
distant relatives, his propensity to 
be overweight, the exact distance 
between his eyes, the medications 
he is allergic to, his chances of de- 
veloping lung cancer, prostate can- 
cer, atrial fibrillation, Alzheimer’s 
disease, Parkinson's disease... I 
even know the medical complica- 


tions he could pass along to his 
kids. I know so much about him, 
but I have never formally met him. 

Science fiction? 

No. 

Genetic testing is today’s reality. 

Companies such as 23&Me of- 
fer those who are willing to pay 
$99 an opportunity to learn more 
about their DNA. 

Positive: you can learn about 
medical complications that you 
can control or possibly prevent, 
such as celiac disease and cardio- 
vascular disease linked to obesity. 

Negative: you can find out 
that you are prone to diseases 
such as Parkinson's, where there 
is nothing you can do to prevent 
or decrease the likelihood of 
its development. 

‘This scenario is partially the fruit 
of my own imagination; without 
your permission, I cannot send 
a single strand of your hair to 
23&Me. 

But the technology does exist, 
and there are things I can do with- 
out your permission. For example, 
the artist Heather Dewey-Hag- 
borg can use your chewed gum or 
your cigarette butt to create a 3-D 
facial portrait of you. 

Maybe I do see his dark hair, 
dark eyes and beautiful smile 
every day. 
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McKenzie passes 100-win milestone with women’s soccer 


By AAREN SELLERS 


Women's soccer head coach 
Scott McKenzie has contributed 
to Juniata in numerous ways since 
he first began coaching soccer in 
2000. McKenzie earned his 100th 
win with the women's soccer team 
on Oct. 1. 

McKenzie’s 100th win occurred 
in the middle of one of the team’s 
best seasons. The Eagles currently 
have a 10-4 record, earning them a 
winning percentage of .714. McK- 
enzie emphasizes the importance 
of his current and past players in 
this accomplishment. 

“It’s all about the student ath- 
letes, it’s all about getting student 
athletes that are motivated and 
have a passion for the sport, who 
just want to play their hardest. I 
appreciate the fact that the 100th 
win has meaning of seniority, it 
does mean that you've been doing 
what you're doing for a long time 
and it does mean that you have a 
level of success,” said McKenzie, 
“but I haven't scored a goal and I 
haven't made a save. It’s the stu- 
dent athletes that have done all of 
these things, so the wins are shared. 
When it came out that it was 
the 100th win, I either texted or 
emailed every captain that I've had 
since I’ve been here and thanked 
them because that’s what it’s 
all about.” 

Athletes and coaches across 
campus see many qualities that 
have helped McKenzie be a suc- 
cessful coach. 

‘T think Scott is very thorough. 
He’s a very good communicator 
and he really works to develop a 


relationship with the players,” said 
Athletic Director Greg Curly. 

“He's the type of coach who 
encourages you to work hard for 
yourself and for the team. He's 
very good at making you feel re- 
laxed and he’s very easy to talk to. 
He connects well with players and 
aims to make you feel comfortable. 
He's the type of coach that you 
want to work hard for,” said senior 
forward Paula Pryor. 

“He knows how to get things 
done and he knows how to get 
players to play the way he needs 
them to play. He's good at mold- 
ing players into the system that we 
play in. He’s driven and he doesn’t 
let other people decide what 
should happen; he knows exactly 
what he needs to do and he tries 
to get us all to do the best that we 
can,” said senior mid-fielder Alicia 
Snyder. 

McKenzie’s diversity has played 
an important role in guiding the 
team’s success and he’s made full 
commitment of the players pos- 
sible. 

“Coach McKenzie is a man of 
many personalities. He knows the 
appropriate times to be a coach 
and the times to lift the spirits of 
an academically and athletically 
worn out team,” said soccer alumna 
Katie Keating. 

McKenzie places a great deal 
of focus on respecting the game 
and executing the fundamentals. 
He aims to have his players do 
the same. 

“There is a right way to play our 
game, as there is in any sport that 
pays respect to the way the game 
is supposed to be played. Then 


there’s a way to take short cuts and 
get easy success by not respecting 
the game. My coaching style is all 
about respecting our game and 
surrounding myself with players 
that also want to show respect for 
the game,” said McKenzie. 

Coach McKenzie’s responsibili- 
ties are not limited to the women’s 
soccer program. He has been an 
active contributor to the Juniata 
community. In addition to his 
role as head coach of the women's 
soccer team, McKenzie has served 
as Juniatas NCAA compliance 
director and assistant athletic 
director. He is also a member of 
national committees for soccer. 

“He’s really the kind of guy that 
will take on anything and he’s 
always looking for more to do. 
I think he’s a guy that really be- 
lieves in Juniata, believes in what 
we're about and has been here 
long enough to see it all through,” 
said Curly. 

McKenzie’s determination to 
better the soccer programs at Juni- 
ata is shown by the many years of 
hard work he has put into insuring 
the success of the programs. 

“When he came here he 
coached both men and womens 
soccer and we had good people 
in place, doing good things and I 
think that under his leadership the 
college was able to make a new 
commitment to both sports 
teams,” said Curly. “With seven 
or eight more wins, Scott will have 
200 wins between both men’s and 
women's teams. That’s quite an ac- 
complishment and it’s someone 
who stuck in there and worked 
hard and continues to have strong 
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Head coach Scott McKenzie prepares to lead the women's soccer team. He is in his 
| 3th year as head coach of the Eagles, His 102 wins are the most in program history. 


ties in the community, as strong as 
anyone I’ve seen around here. We 
are just very fortunate to have him 
and I hope we have him for an- 
other 100 wins.” 

After reaching this accomplish- 
ment, McKenzie has no plans of 
slowing down. Planning for the 
success of future teams is right 
around the corner. 

“Tf I could ask for anything as 
a reward for winning 100 games 


here at Juniata it would be to 
give this senior class an oppor- 
tunity to compete for the confer- 
ence championship. Where I want 
these seniors to go is to the Land- 
mark womens soccer tournament. 
I want to see them prepare and 
compete for a conference champi- 
onship. They've earned the right to 
play fora title and that’s what I want. 
They deserve that opportunity,” 
said McKenzie. 


Football continues strong season after conference losses 


By STEPH PAGLIARO 


Despite their two recent losses, 
the football team is off to their best 
start since 2002 with a record of 
4-2. The Eagles began their season 
with three wins in a row, two of 
them being conference games. 

The key to this undefeated 
streak was simply hard work and 
dedication. “It was great to finally 
see the hard work come together 
essentially for three wins,” said 
junior wide receiver Isaiah Slut- 
ter. “I think part of the success we 
had was that we all bought into the 
program. Everyone has a role and 
everyone is doing their job.” 

“At the beginning of the season 
we had a really good camp. Ev- 
eryone just came together. Camp 


was longer this year, so we had 
more time to practice and come 
together,” said senior captain 
Brandon Felus. 

According to sophomore run- 
ning back Deonte Alston, their 
success began during preseason 
with a poker chip. “It all started 
with Aug. 13 where we had a poker 
chip. Everyone on the team is as- 
sociated with it.” 

The poker chip signifies each 
team member's commitment to 
the team. “You have to be all-in in 
order to be a part of the team,” said 
Alston. “The poker chip is kind of 
like your word on the team saying 


you'll give everything you've got. 


"Whether it’s good or bad, you just 


got to keep pushing.” 
One strength the team pos- 
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sesses this season is their team 
mentality. “The thing this team 
does extremely well is caring for 
one another,” said head coach Tim 
Launtz. “These guys trust one an- 
other, respect one another, they 
love one another and they play for 
one another. You can't ask for any- 
thing more as a coach.” 

“A strength we have is just be- 
ing a team in general. I've heard a 
couple things from previous years 
where either the offense is point- 
ing fingers or the defense is point- 
ing fingers. But this year, we don't 
single anybody out. It’s a team 
game,” said Alston. 

Multiple team members have 
earned individual honors to rec- 
ognize their success so far this 
season. Among these players are 





The Juniata football team takes the field before their game against Johns Hopkins University The team currently holds a record of 
4-2, their best start since 2002. The Eagles next game is on Oct. 26 when they will host Muhlenberg in their homecoming game. 





Felus and junior kicker Ken Kysor. 
Felus earned three awards in one 
week, including conference de- 
fensive player of the week, ECAC 
defensive player of the week 
and he was named to the weekly 
d3football.com team. He is also 


‘second in the conference in sacks. 


Kysor’ was awarded special teams 
player of the week. 

After their confident start, 
the Eagles suffered two losses to 
the top teams in the conference: 
Franklin and Marshall and Johns 
Hopkins. These games posed a 
challenge for the team. 

“We had some adversity. We 
need to find out again if our good 
enough is good enough, and we 
haven't done that in the last two 
football games,” said Launtz. 

Felus noted that the team may 
have lost their focus in these 
games. “We played the two teams 
at the top of our conference. think 
people got a little jittery about that. 
We were kind of intimidated, so we 
got away from what we were doing 
and started focusing on what Johns 
Hopkins could do or what Frank- 
lin and Marshall could do.” 

However, the team’s confidence 
level has not been affected by the 
losses. “T feel like we have the same 
confidence. I think it was more of a 
wake-up call. I feel like every team 
needs a wake-up call every now 
and then,” said Slutter. 

Their bye week, which fol- 
lowed their second loss, gave the 
team a chance to work on what 
they needed to. “Our bye week 
couldn't have come at. a better 
time. It has allowed us to go back 
and revisit our alignments, our 
assignments and techniques,” said 


Launtz. “It’s also allowed everyone 
to get back to playing one play at 
a time.” 

The team believes that they will 
be able to turn the season back 
around in the upcoming weeks. 
“We need to get back to under- 
standing that its 10 percent what 
happens to us and 90 percent 
how we deal with it,” said Launtz. 
“However the cards are dealt, 
we can deal with it. We'll move 
forward.” 

“We need to get back to what 
we did at two-a-days. We have 
to get back to the basics, improve, 
and keep on winning games,” 
said Alston. 

At this point, the team has goals 
for the rest of the season. “Going 
5-0 has to be the goal,” said Slut- 
ter. “As long as we keep working 
hard and performing well, I feel 
like it’s an accomplishable goal 
for us to have. Just hard work 
and dedication.” 

Taking it step-by-step and 
focusing will be a key for the 
remainder of their season. 
“We're just going to take it one 
game at a time. We're going to 
focus on doing what we do for 
that game and playing to the best 
of our ability,” said Felus. “We'll 
do that by practicing hard and 
winning the game throughout 
the week, rather than on Saturday. 

On Oct. 19, the Eagles defeated 
previously undefeated Ursinus 
28-7. ‘This victory is a strong 
start to the second half of the 
season for the Eagles. The 
team’s next game is on Oct. 
26 when the Eagles will 
host Muhlenberg in _ their 
homecoming game. 
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By Bossy MoopispauGH 


The Juniata College field hockey 
team was picked to finish third in 
the Landmark conference in the 
preseason polls, and they are back- 
ing it up with a 4-0 conference re- 
cord. The team currently holds an 


8-8 record for the year. 


“We are where we want to be 
in our conference schedule. We 
have learned a ton and I am ex- 
cited to see how this team will 
develop and grow throughout the 
rest of the season,” said head coach 
Caroline Gillich. 

‘The team started off the year 
3-0, but then hit a rough patch los- 
ing four straight games. “We need 
to continue taking care of the little 
things that end up making us suc- 
cessful. We need to remind them 
to go out there, have fun and work 
their butts off. I never said it would 
be easy, but it will be worth it,” said 
Gillich. 

One of the team’s biggest con- 
tributors is senior midfielder 
Emma Dahmus. “Being undefeat- 
ed in the conference is a very good 
feat for this team because it proves 
we can come together and beat 


difficult teams, especially Scran- 


ton, who was undefeated before we 
played them,” said Dahmus. 

“We knew how [Emma] would 
fit in. She is just a phenomenal tal- 
ent that really elevates the level of 
our game,” said Gillich. 

“We all look up to Emma since 
she is our captain, but I look up to 
her personally because of her skills 
as a dribbler and her vision on the 
field,” said sophomore midfielder 
Sarah Bilheimer. 

Other upperclassmen are also 
stepping up and contributing on 
the field. “Playing her best hockey 
is Mikaela Sloan, who in the last 
couple games has been on fire 
and everything is clicking for her,” 
said Gillich. 

Junior midfielder Kortney 
Showers has elevated her game. 
Fellow junior Tori Buser has done 
an outstanding job defensively pro- 
tecting the goalkeeper. That goal- 
keeper position has been a platoon 
between juniors Shelby Miller and 
Julianne Jones. 

“From the first day of preseason, 
[Julianne and I] pushed each other 
so hard and showed our teammates 
that we are worthy of being in the 
pads,” said Miller. “The main thing 
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is having confidence in myself and 
in my teammates. They need to be- 
lieve that their goalkeeper i is going 
to back them up in the last line of 
defense.” 

Gillich sees the younger play- 
ers as one of the team’s greatest 
strengths. “The sophomores al- 
ready have a lot of playing time un- 
der their belt because they played 
as freshmen. They are the sopho- 
mores that know our language and 
know what we are trying to do out 
there and can actually go out there 
and do those things,” said Gillich. 

One of those experienced soph- 
omores is Bilheimer. “Our pass- 
ing game has gotten a lot better 
throughout the season and passing 
is what gives us the most success,” 
said Bilheimer. 

In addition, the team has had 
some freshmen come in and im- 
mediately contribute. “The fresh- 
men coming in, Elise [Onjack], 
Kristen [Ostrzyzek] and Brittani 
[Lafollette] definitely helped bring 
up our level of talent,” said Miller. 

‘The team really comes together 
off the field as well as on the field. 
“Tt is always hard when freshmen 


come in to try and get to know us 
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and feel comfortable, but this year, 
we have'done a lot of team bond- 
ing to increase our chemistry and 
help us on the field,” said Miller. 

‘The chemistry of the team off 
the field helps them to be able to 
most importantly communicate 
during games. “The biggest thing 
that will improve our game is 
communication with each other, 
whether it is forceful communica- 
tion, positive communication or 
just calling for directions of passes,” 
said Dahmus. 

With two more conference 
games left, the team has some 
tough tests ahead of them. “Al- 
though Drew only has one loss 
and Catholic is always a difficult 
game, I think the most important 
game is going to be Moravian. 
We lost to them last year when 
we definitely should not have. The 
way things will most likely play 
out, Moravian might be a deciding 
factor of whether or not we make 
it to the playoffs,” said Dahmus. 
Juniata beat Moravian this past 
Saturday 2-1 to clinch a Landmark 
playoff berth. 

“We need to make sure we are 


adjusting through each moment 


of the game as necessary. It is im- 
portant to see what the opponent 
is trying to'do and taking away. If 
they are taking something away, 
we just go somewhere else. When 
we find a solution, the team is not 
afraid to change gears and go with 
that solution,” said Gillich. 

The team needs to remain 
working as a unit to continue 
their success in the conference. 
“Sometimes, we end up work- 
ing individually and that is when 
our game falls apart. We just need 
to continue staying together,” 
said Bilheimer. 

Gillich wants the team to re- 
main centered on the games ahead. 
“(The team] needs to come out 
with focus, whether it is the week 
with no tests or the week with 
three. We want to remind them 
that this is the best part of their day. 
Right now is the time you need to 
dig deep.” 

‘The players have their eyes set on 
the Landmark playoffs after their 
strong conference start. “Our main 
goal right now is to win the confer- 
ence. From here on out, we need to 
play each game as a team game and 
support one another,” said Miller. 





Intensity and experience to carry tennis through spring s season 


By Curis BEALL 


After finishing fourth in the 
Landmark Conference last year, 
the men and women’s tennis teams 
have continued their success in 
their fall season. The fall season 
included accomplishments by 
both individuals and the team as 
a whole. 

Senior Elliott Perow is coming 
off'a season last spring in which he 
earned the honors of Second’ Team 
All-Landmark Conference. Perow 
also stepped up this fall and earned 
Landmark Conference Player of 
the Week honors for his efforts 
during the fall season. 

‘I think the fall season went re- 
ally well. We lost two guys last year 
but then we got a freshman that 
came in playing the number one 
spot. That shifts our lineup down 
and puts everyone in a more com- 
fortable place to win,” said Perow. 

Sophomore Tori Gray is com- 
ing off a spring season in which 
she tied for the most wins on the 
entire team. She earned a 15-5 
record in singles competition and 
went 14-8 in doubles. Gray also 
picked up Landmark Conference 
Player of the Week honors for her 
play this fall. 

“The fall season went well. We 
had basically one match against 
Penn State Altoona and we won. 
Then we: had two tournaments 
and our team did much better 
this year than we did last season. 
‘The team is meshing really well 
together already. The freshmen 


are nice and come in and we have 


~ come together. We haven't had any 


problems,” said Gray. 

Although the teams feel as 
though they are getting better, they 
do not believe their approach has 
changed. The way they do things is 
the same and they go about their 
business in the same way that they 
have in the past. 

‘IT haven't seen any drastic 
changes from last year to this year. 


: We have worked on strategy. That’s 


kind of predicting how a point is 
going to play out. The only real 
new thing is that we have starting 
doing workouts during practice 
and adding more fitness. We work 


out with Coach Cohen in season 


and work out with Coach Smith in 
the offseason,” said Perow. 

“He's not changing his coaching 
style but I think he is pushing us 
a little more. He really wants us to 
do better than we did last spring so 
he is pushing us,” said Gray. “The 
only real difference is that every 


‘Thursday we have workouts as well 


as practice. We didn’t do anything 
like that last season.” 

The team believes they will 
improve this year not because 
of any changes to their prac- 
tices, but because they have more 
experienced players. 

“Last year we had three fresh- 
men in the starting lineup. We 
were a pretty young team. They are 
now more experienced going into 
this year. That experience definitely 
helps because tennis is a huge 
mental sport. We have been work- 
ing on consistency and staying in 
the match. We try to work on not 
getting too ahead of ourselves and 
not falling behind either. We try to 
get in the other guy's head as well,” 
said Perow. 

“We are trying to be in better 
shape than we were last year. We 
want to up our performance. It 
seems like everyone hit this sum- 
mer so we came in playing pretty 
well. We are trying to improve our- 





Senior Megan Phillips gives high-fives during the Oberlin Invitational where the women finished |2-6 in singles and 6-3 in doubles. 


selves this fall so that in the spring 
we can just continue to improve. 
We all know how far we got last 
spring so we all want to strive to 
be better and get further. I want 
to play better than I did last year. 
I'm not looking to move up or any- 
thing but I want to be more con- 
fident in myself. This is our prime 
year so our goal is to win the con- 
ference,” said Gray. 


Senior Emma Dahmus is a 


multi-sport athlete that plays field 
hockey in the fall and tennis in the 
spring. Though she has not been 
with the team for the fall season, 
she believes the team’s growing in- 
tensity will lead them to success in 
their spring season. 

“T know the coach has brought 
in a few good freshmen and added 
to the intensity of the team. The 
team got a taste of what Land- 
mark playoffs are like and just the 


main thing that we want to im- 
prove on is executing and being 
able to win those matches that we 
should win. I think the work the 
team has done will improve our 
overall play. From what I have 
heard, they have been working 
pretty hard and doing pretty well,” 
said Dahmus. “I think starting 
the season off with a higher 
level of fitness will improve our 
overall play.” 
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Dear former Royal Subjects, 
Since my arrival at Juniata Col- 
lege | have been constantly in- 
formed of a certain district of the 
campus residential housing called 
‘East’. From what my sources told 
me, this place is removed from 
the general campus area, mean- 
ing that on the weekend, students 
often flock there in order to so- 
cialise and relax, in a way which 
was depicted to me as similar to 
the friendly, polite and refined 
diner parties which | played host 
to in the United Kingdom. 





Last evening, | was invited to 
one of these ‘East Parties’ and | 
can safely say that it will be the 
last time my feet will deign to 
cross that revolting threshold! 
Dinner party indeed! It was 
like walking into a room. full 
of sexually active heathens! | 
was and am still left horrified 
that such behaviour is seen 
as socially acceptable and 
even enjoyable. 

Upon first. arriving in the 
United States, | was struck by 
the general goodwill and friend- 
liness to which | was spoken 
and addressed. These actions 
led me to believe that | had at 
least entered a country of kind- 
ness if not the polite dignity 
with which England upholds her 
people. Last night's experience 
placed all of this upon its head. 

Stepping forth into the rooms 
in which the parties were held, 
my eyes were accosted by 
what you fellows believe to 
be ‘dancing’. What | was wit- 
ness to was not dancing by any 









means, and | am personally dis- 
traught for you if you believe it 
to be so. Shaking one's bottom in 
a fashion which | hear has been 
dubbed ‘twerking’ is ridiculously 
embarrassing even to view and 
| find it absolutely incredible that 
some young ladies do not see 
just how unbecoming tt truly is. 
Royalty would never condone 
behaviour which to all intents and 
purposes makes one appear to 
be advertising one’s sexuality 
in a way reminiscent of those 
strumpets one hears of on 
street comers. 

To make matters more deplor 
able, the rooms themselves were 
of such a disgusting condition 
that | would never so much as 
deign to invite one of those poor 
fellows without a lodging to stay 
the evening! To even attempt to 
depict the odors which attacked 
one’s senses evokes a shudder 
upon my person. The perfuse 
use of scent which many of the 
guests had insisted upon, com- 
bined with the stench of perspi- 









‘asbestos’ we can. 


Thumbs up to whoever put tuna outside of doors in 
Lesher to resemble vomit and then chose to recycle 
the cans. Sustainability, yeah! 











ration and bad breath with the 
effect. of almost butchering my 
senses and leaving me breathless. 

If | thought the odors were 
bad enough, the noise was even 
worse! Oh my goodness gra- 
cious! | felt like my eardrums 
were going to explode! Why is 
it that young people these days 
insist upon having their music so 
loud? It is as if they are trying to 
hold'a party for people closer to 
my golden age in life where hear 
ing becomes slightly more wear 
ing and difficult. 

What | mean to say is, why 
does it need to be at such a vol- 
ume? It really does make matters 
tricky when one is attempting to 
hold a discourse with another, 
and my, there was such a degree 


Thumbs down to the swimming pool ceiling 
breaking during practice. We can only dodge it 
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of shouting and screaming my 
heart almost failed! With what 
speed and dexterity the moral 
and social inhibitions of a group 
of people can fall when there is 
a lack of lighting and no higher 
power to demand law, order 
and politeness! 

As | made clear previously, such 
activities would certainly never 
be condoned in the Uhited 


‘Kingdom under my reign..tf it.is. 


the case that they do in fact oc- 
cur, then | wish with all my heart 
that | shall never come into con- 
tact with any of those miscre- 
ants! ‘Out of sight, out of mind’ 
has never rung more true. | am 
abysmally astonished and those 
apartments across the stream 
shall remain only as a nightmare! 
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By ZacH LEMON 
On Tuesday, Nov. 5, Hunting- 


don residents participated in 
municipal elections to vote for 
school board and borough coun- 
cil members. They also voted to 
retain judges at the local and 
state levels. 

George Zanic was elected un- 
opposed as judge to the Court 
of Common Pleas with 97 per- 
cent of the vote. Republican Vic 
Stabile won approximately 70 
percent of Huntingdon's vote 
for the Superior Court posi- 
tion, although the statewide 
results are not yet known. The 
three borough council members 
who received the majority of the 
votes were Donna Isenberg, Jim 
Decker and David A. Quarry, 
with approximately 25 percent, 
22 percent and 22 percent of the 
votes respectively. 

Borough council members 
face infrastructure and budget- 
ary challenges. 
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Borough Councilwoman Joan Cassatt and Huntingdon Mayor Dee Dee Brown attended the municipal elections held Nov. 
5 at the Salvation Army on Shadyside Avenue. Residents voted for local school board and borough council members. 


“Employee insurance has just 
skyrocketed in the last few years 
for employees. We're presently 
trying to settle our non-uniform, 
which they always want more 


Master’s program in NPL 


By ABIGAIL ROSENBERGER 





Beginning in January 2014, Ju- 
niata will offer a master’s program 
in nonprofit leadership. The online 
program is the second master’s de- 
gree offered at Juniata and aims to 
prepare both individuals with and 
without nonprofit experience to be 
successful in the many dimensions 
of nonprofit leadership. 

Though development of the 
program was approved in 2008 
by the board of trustees, planning 
officially began in 2011 when 
the college conducted a feasi- 
bility study that targeted local 
nonprofit organizations. 

“We started by surveying non- 
profit professionals in the local 
area to see what interest there 
__ would be for a master’s program in 

nonprofit leadership and there was 
a lot of interest,” said Abbey Baird, 
community service and service 
learning coordinator. 

“The feasibility study was just to 
get a sense from those in the field 
about the kinds of needs for staff: 
I think that in many ways helped 
inform the conversation on cam- 
pus about what is our capacity to 
meet those needs. If we were to 
design a curriculum, what would 
we want to have in it based on Ju- 
niata’s strengths?” said Celia Cook- 
Huffman, W. Clay and Kath- 
ryn H. Burkholder Professor of 
Conflict Resolution. 


A committee made up of Ju- 
niata professors from multiple 
departments as well as local busi- 
ness professionals decided the 
programs mission and require- 
ments. The diversity of the com- 
mittee members involved allowed 
for the construction of a program 
that will have courses taught by 
professors from the business, 
peace and conflict studies and 
communications departments. 

“We do interdisciplinary very 
well at Juniata. I think there are a 
lot of nonprofit programs that are 
very much going to focus on what 
is different about the organization- 
al structure between a nonprofit 
and a for-profit organization. We 
really wanted to look at a nonprofit 
program that included the leader- 
ship piece, the conflict change and 
social advocacy piece-things that, 
again, we do well here at Juniata,” 
said Cook-Huffman. 

As a part of its interdisciplin- 
ary approach, the program re- 
quires students to complete 
four core classes, four electives, 
a capstone and an internship or 
equivalent work experience in the 
nonprofit field. 

“We don’t want students to 
come and pay for a master’s degree 
that’s not going to benefit them,” 
said Cook-Huffman. “Everybody 
that I talked to said that if you 


> see MASTER’S page 2 
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money and we only have so 
much to give,” said Scott Schaf- 
fer, former borough council 
member. Schaffer lost his seat on 
the borough council to a write-in 


By Marr Euias 


The Passport to Juniata pro- 
gram offers Westminster Woods 
residents an opportunity to stay 
connected to the College by par- 
ticipating in campus events and 
auditing classes. 

Westminster Woods is a retire- 
ment community located one mile 
from the College. 

“Members of the Westminster 
Woods residence essentially can 
come to campus and take advan- 
tage of a lot of the cultural and 
educational activities that hap- 
pen,” said Darwin Kysor, director 
of career and community services. 
“They pay a fee once per year in 
order to participate. Some of the 
residents take advantage of a lot of 
things, [while] others do not. Any- 
thing from working out at the gym 
to [attending] the Juniata Presents 
events are very popular among 
the residents.” 

‘The Passport to Juniata program 
costs $200 annually and provides 
members with complete access to 
campus facilities and events. 

“There: are a lot of people who 
are already connected to Juniata, 


are trying to stay connected,” 
said Kysor. 

Juniata also allows residents to 
audit courses. Twelve members of 
the Passport to Juniata program 
currently audit classes. Although 
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who have been for years, and - 


candidate on Tuesday. 

Joan Cassatt, Huntingdon 
borough councilwoman, cited 
drainage issues as a specific 
problem in Huntingdon. 


they do not receive credit or grades 
for the courses, professors expect 
residents to be actively involved in 
class participation. 

“We had an informal system be- 
fore for people to audit, and what 
we have done is formalize the sys- 
tem which has proved to be help- 
ful,” said Jim Tuten, associate pro- 
fessor of history. “I think different 
faculty have different perspectives, 
goals and requirements when they 
have somebody audit. My view is 
that since they are not being grad- 
ed, I want to hear the regular stu- 
dent's voice first.” 

“The students realize that when 
their professors are talking about 
life-long learning, these people 
are living life-long learning. That’s 
the key factor that they're excited 
[about] and they want to continue 
to learn. They have a very different 
maturity and life experience be- 
hind them,” said Kathy Jones, chair 
of the education department and 
associate professor of education. 

“The residents really enjoy tak- 
ing in what current students have 
to say and what their perspectives 
are and that’s something that they 
find interesting. They live in an 
environment where, they are not 
interacting with 20-year-old kids 
every day and I think they find that 
stimulating,” said Tuten. 

Dottie Hershberger, resident 
of Westminster Woods, has been 
auditing classes since 2008 and en- 
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“We have a hard time finding 
funding for infrastructure for the 
borough,” said Cassatt. “We just 
don't have the money to do ev- 
erything we want to do and we 
don't have the manpower.” 

“This is called a municipal 
election. Traditionally very few 
people pay attention,” said C. 
Arthur McClure, chairman of 
the Huntingdon Republican 
Committee. 

McClure noted that Juniata 
College students are among 
those who typically do not vote. 

“Out of the six wards in 
Huntingdon, only one ward is 
impacted by college students and 
the most we ever saw was three 
or four hundred voting,” said 
McClure. 

Juniata students vote in 
Huntingdon’s 5th district, lo- 
cated at the Stone Church. This 
year, of 1,108 people registered 
to vote in the 5th district, only 


> sce ELECTIONS page 3 


Juniata offers ‘Passports’ to retirees 


courages other residents to become 
involved with the program. 

“The whole idea of having folks 
from Westminster Woods is great. 
They're active, they're so bright 
and they have so much to offer, 
and what I saw in my class is how 
my students were reacting to Dot- 
tie,” said Jones. “When she would 
speak they all would listen. They all 
wanted to know what she had to 
say about something. It’s that life 
experience that we don't have yet 
and I’m in the middle of all that 
right now. With her 80+ years, 
she has a ton of life experiences 
to share.” 

‘Juniata motivates me,” said 
Hershberger. “I do anything to 
stay involved at Juniata because 
I've always been involved through- 
out the years. I like the fact that 
Juniata teaches us how to think 
and not what to think. I have 
become a strong person because of 
that and it’s a passion that we have 
for Juniata. It’s like a family.” 

“I take world literature with 
Dottie,” said junior Justin Wal- 
dorf. “She’s from Brooklyn and 
her family emigrated here from 
Treland. In class she contributes 
stories about her life growing up in 
immigrant neighborhoods in New 
York City and offers viewpoints to 
college students that are insightful 
and thought-provoking.” 

‘I keep in touch with what's 
> see PASSPORT page 2 
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$65,000 grant provides cultural immersion experience in Morocco 


By KaTHERINE TOBAR 





The Juniata College World Lan- 
guages Department has received a 
$65,000 grant from the U.S. De- 
partment of Education’s Fulbright- 
Hays Group Projects Abroad. 
Michael Henderson, associate pro- 
fessor of French and Kati Csoman, 
assistant dean of international pro- 
grams, co-authored the grant. 

The funds will be used for a 
four-week program in Morocco in 
July 2014. Juniata College profes- 
sors and high school teachers from 
anywhere in the U.S. can apply to 
participate. Students working to- 
ward their teaching certification, 
particularly in social studies, can 
also apply. 

“The application process will 
start next month. Basically they 
just need to contact either me or 
Kati Csoman for information about 
how to apply. The application pro- 
cess is very easy,” said Henderson. 


A group of 10 people will be se- 
lected to participate in this project 
abroad. Henderson and Csoman 
will occupy the first two spots as 
Juniata’s official representatives. 

“Tt will be most beneficial if 
these were language professors 
from Juniata College — in particu- 
lar, those with French, Spanish or 
Arabic backgrounds and interested 
in teaching Arabic, primarily here 
at Juniata,” said Michael Keating, 
director of corporation and foun- 
dation support. Currently, Arabic 
is not among the languages offered 
at Juniata. 

“We would like to develop other 


D.C. Their proposed project for 
the grant is titled “North Africa: 
Memory, Conflict, Reconciliation 
and Renaissance.” 

“There will be intensive in- 
struction and also some fieldtrips 
to important cities in Morocco,” 
said Henderson. However, this 
“intensive instruction’ will not end 
when the trip to Morocco ends. 
Participants will be expected to 
bring what they have learned back 
to their classrooms. 

“When they return there are 
several activities that happen from 
August through to February. They 
have to discuss and implement lan- 


languages on our campus and Ara-~—=guage instruction,” said Keating. 


bic is one of the languages that the 
U.S. Department of Education is 
very interested in,” said Keating. 
Henderson and Csoman be- 
gan the grant application in May 
with the help of the McQallister 
& Quinn Grant Writing Consult- 
ing Agency from Washington, 


The program has involved col- 
laboration with The Ibn Ghazi 
Arabic Institute, which offers sum- 
mer language and culture courses 
to students and professionals 
worldwide. The institute’s direc- 
tor, a 2006 Juniata graduate named 
Fouad Touzani, still has a strong 


relationship with Juniata. 

“So we were working through 
alumni to try to establish and ex- 
change with the university in 
Morocco. That didn’t work out 
unfortunately, but I didn’t want 
Morocco to just disappear from 
our international initiative just be- 
cause we couldn’t work out an ex- 
change,” said Henderson. 

The representatives will go 
through intensive instruction in 
Arabic at the The Ibn Ghazi Arabic 
Institute in- Fez, the third-largest 
city in Morocco. They will also 
learn about North African culture 
through excursions to Meknes, Ra- 
bat, Volubilis, the Atlas Mountains 
and other historical sites. 

“The idea is to provide instruc- 
tion about the history of North Af- 
rica, the history of Islam in every 
day life and the Arabic language,” 
said Henderson. In coincidental 
accordance with the cultural as- 
pects of the program, the trip will 


take place during Ramadan. 

“The outcomes that we’re hop- 
ing for are collaborative projects 
between high school teachers and 
college teachers to develop cours- 
es in Arabic or Arabic Studies,” 
said Henderson. 

“I think North Africa has be- 
come an extremely important po- 
litical part of thé world right now, 
but there is little understanding 
right now about that part-for the 
US. This is a wonderful opportu- 
nity to increase the understanding 
of that area,” said Henderson. 

“Our relationships with Muslim 
countries...are very important for 
us as a country. We have to learn 
more about those places. We don’t 
often have the chance to send our 
students to those countries. What- 
ever we can do to help this college 
and to help the local area, to help 
the high schools to learn about this 
part of the world, is so important,” 
said Csoman. 





New $200 programs gives ees access to Westrmunster Woods residents 
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happening and how other people 
are thinking and it’s fun to have 
a new childhood almost. Only 
we, as seniors, can make that hap- 
pen,” said Hershberger. “It’s just 
great to relate to the students, 
to find out their lingo. This is 
a real outlet for me to enrich my 
life, in a way that I don't know 
that anything else would.” 

Sylvia Stack, a resident of 
Westminster Woods, is  cur- 
rently enrolled in  introduc- 
tion to geology. Stack has 21 
years of experience working 
with DuPont in the molecular 
biology department. 

“My occupation was [in the 
fields of] biotechnology and 
chemistry, so it’s such a joy tak- 
ing a course I know I can make it 
all the way through,” said Stack. 
‘Tve travelled a lot and I can't 
wait to go out and look at more 
rocks. Being in class with younger 
students puts things in perspective; 





JUN 
Through the Passport to Juniata program, Westminster Woods residents have access to all campus facilities, Juniata Presents events and classes for a yearly fee of 


$200, Twelve residents from the Huntingdon retirement community currently audit classes. 


it makes you realize how much you 
learn through age. Learning doesn’t 
have to come out of a book.” 

‘The Passport to Juniata Program 
is mutually beneficial as the resi- 
dents share their stories and anec- 
dotes with students in class. 

“It’s beneficial because they have 


real life experience in the work- 
place. They can give real life ex- 
amples and they think more logi- 
cally in certain situations because 
they've experienced something 
similar in the real world,” said se- 
nior Chris Bair. 

“Any resident of Westminster 


Woods who aspires to continue 
their education is admirable,” said 
sophomore Matthew Kinnebrew. 
“These residents who audit classes 
prove that learning never ends, 
whether the learning takes place in 
a classroom or not.” 

“I honestly don't perceive any 





negatives in regard to the pro- 
gram,” said Kysor. “It keeps the 
resident’s minds active, their bod- 
ies active and it adds to the stu- 
dent’s experience in class. Overall, 
Tm pleased with the relationship 
we have established with 
Westminster Woods.” 


Interdisciplinary nonprofit leadership degree to be offered on the web 
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haven't worked in the nonprofit 
field, the course work is not going 
to make sense.” 

‘The skills and knowledge of- 
fered by the nonprofit leadership 
master's program are becoming 
increasingly necessary due to a 
change in the number of nonprofit 
organizations and the ways they 
function and relate to the public. 

“The US. is pretty unique be- 
cause we have that large non- 
profit sector that covers a lot of 
the social services and social wel- 
fare that in some countries are 
covered by the government. I think 
it’s important because without 
that we'd have a lot of services not 
covered and a lot of needs not cov- 
ered,” said Baird. 

“It’s certainly a growing sec- 
tor in the US., both in the num- 
ber of nonprofits as well as the 
kind of money, both in terms 
of philanthropy as well as their 
models of giving,” _ said 
Cook-Huffman. 

“More organizations are look- 
ing to hire people who can make 
sure that the money they raise is 


going to fix the problem or make 
the change they are trying to make, 
even if it means paying a little 
more to get trained employees,” 
said freshman Lydia Warters, an 
international studies POE. 

‘The combination of the increas- 
ing number of nonprofit organi- 
zations and the outward interest 
Juniata students have in working 
for nonprofits and advocating so- 
cial change was part of the reason 
the program was chosen as one of 
Juniata’s first master’s programs. 

“The nonprofit leadership pro- 
gram was really born out of a 
larger conversation about trying 
to harness what it is that Juniata 
really does well and is good at in 
its roots, its roots as a Brethren col- 
lege are in peace and conflict stud- 
ies and are in serving ... under- 


served populations of people,” said: 


Sarah Worley, assistant professor 
of communications. 

“We have a fair number of stu- 
dents that are interested in the 
intersection of public work and 
service, vocation and avocation, 
in terms of how they think about 
what they want to do with their 


lives,” said Cook-Huffman. 

“Nonprofit work does things 
in a way that touches human- 
ity in a way no other work really 
does,” said junior Mike Ebeling, 
who is currently designing an in- 
dividualized POE in the social 
sciences and humanities. “[The 
program] is definitely something I 
will consider.” 

Due to student interest and Ju- 
niata’s desire to remain focused 
on its undergraduates, there is the 
potential for students working to- 
ward their bachelor’s degrees to 
take courses in the nonprofit lead- 
ership master’s program. 

“That was a very important piece 
of our conversation- it had to have 
some benefit to our undergradu- 
ate students as well because that is 
really our first and foremost prior- 
ity,” said Worley. “Our intention 
was the hope that our students, 
by learning alongside of poten- 
tially practitioners who have been 
working in the field for five, 10, 
15 years, would benefit from hav- 
ing an opportunity to interact with 
those people.” 

‘I think that there will probably 


be some potential for students to 
take the master’s level courses,” said 
Cook-Huffman. 

‘T think a program in nonprofit 
leadership could be very helpful to 
me just so that I could learn the 
skills necessary to work in the field 
and get the chance to meet other 
people who are also interested in 
working with nonprofits,” said 
Warters. “Having a good educa- 
tion specifically focused on non- 
profit leadership would likely be 
helpful when I actually go out into 
the field looking for employment.” 

Cook-Huffman hopes to ex- 
pand the program to include 
traditional classroom courses as 
an option for those pursuing a 
masters in nonprofit leadership 
or students who are interested in 


-taking those courses during their 


undergraduate careers. 

‘T think we imagine that as it 
grows there is the potential for 
summer intensives; for folks to 
spend some amount of time in 
a face to face context on campus. 
There may be particular courses 
that require face-to-face contact 
on campus,” said Cook-Huffman. 


By going through this pro- 
gram, professors hope students 
will feel prepared to lead their 
organizations successfully across 
all dimensions of nonprofit work. 

‘I think we hope that the folks 
who come from organizations 
leave with this master’s degree feel- 
ing as though they're equipped, 
they have tools, they feel prepared 
to lead their organizations toward 
not just the cause, but in terms of 
fiscal management, in terms of 


‘management of people and re- 


sources, that this program is valu- 
able to their ability to do that well,” 
said Worley. 

“For people who are interested 
in starting their own nonprofit[s], 
the program enhances their abil- 
ity to be successful, knowing 
what they're getting into and hav- 
ing the skill set to be successful,” 
said Cook-Huffman. “That ex- 
tra credential also gives students 
an asset when they're out on the 
job market.” 

For more information on 
the nonprofit leadership mas- 
ter’s program, students can visit 
www.juniata.edu/npl. 
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Juniata takes measures to cut the 


By Erin GaInes 

Sodexo and the Environ- 
mental Coalition have sought 
to make improvements to Ju- 
niata College’s sustainability. Re- 
cent progress in waste manage- 


ment has offered economic 
and ‘environmental benefits for 
the campus. 


Four years ago, Sodexo at Juniata 
College was a part of a test group 
for a Value Waste system. Before 
any food waste is thrown away, So- 
dexo staff weighs it on a scale, al- 
lowing the staff to determine what 


quantities of foods are being wast-  - 


ed. Their goal is to analyze reasons 
- for high waste periods. 

“After the trial period, we bought 
the system and we've been using it 
since,” said Patrick Goodman, an 
executive chef for Sodexo. Food 
waste per month has decreased by 
nearly $1,000 since 2010. In the 
past year, consumer waste has been 
reduced by 73 percent. The de- 
crease was about 21 tons, according 
to the LeanPath waste data update. 

Along with the renovations to 
Baker Refectory in the summer, 
Juniata also installed a pulper sys- 
tem. The system is modeled after 
Dickinson College’s compost sys- 
tem. All food waste is processed 
to remove most of the water. The 
pulverized food, or pulp, is then 
used on Juniata’s organic farm 
for compost. 

Some products, like the plastic 
wrapped saltines, were removed 
from Baker after renovations. 
“Anything —_ non-biodegradable 
can't go through the pulper,” said 
executive chef Matt Yoder. “Litter 
and contamination can't get into 
the compost.” 

Sodexo has also continued their 
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Along with Baker Refectory renovations, Juniata purchased a pulper to remove water from food waste to use as compost. 
In the past year, consumer waste has been decreased by 21 tons due to the efforts of Sodexo and the administration. 


eco-clamshell project this academ- 
ic year. The program allows stu- 
dents to purchase a reusable clam- 
shell for use in Eagle’s Landing. 
When they finish, students may 
return the dirty ones and receive a 
token. At the next meal, students 
may present the token to use an-: 
other eco-clamshell. 

Five years ago, Sodexo corpo- 
rate began a campaign to limit 
the amount of plastic waste. “It 
was available to anybody and Hal 
[Mclaughlin], the general man- 
ager, saw the flyer and we pur- 
chased some along with cups,” 
said Goodman. “It was like a deal; 
you got the eco-friendly cups and 
the clamshells.” 

The re-introduction of eco- 
clamshells started when Yoder 


began his career at Juniata. “We're 
working with the environmen- 
tal coalition, to market it more 
and get more students involved,” 
said Yoder. 

Since then, the Environmental 
Coalition club has started a collec- 
tion of plastic clamshells for a dis- 
play on waste. “We wanted to raise 
awareness to the students about 
how many plastic to-go containers 
are wasted,” said senior Emily Ha- 
rakal, co-president of the Environ- 
mental Coalition. “One estimate 
from Sodexo was over a thousand 
are used in a week.” 

Some members of the club dug 
through the trash to collect used 
to-go containers. The plastic will 
be used to create a display of what 
is considered garbage. “We can't 


recycle them here, we don't recycle 
number six and that’s what they 
are,” said Harakal. “We wasted 
a lot of plastic and a lot goes to 
the landfill.” 

In addition to the eco-clamshell 
project, the Environmental Coali- 
tion has taken over the TerraCycle 
program. Recycling bins collect 
paper, plastic, glass and aluminum, 
and everything else is thrown: into 
the garbage. The TerraCycle pro- 
gram offers a way to turn normal 
non-recyclable waste into upcycled 
and recycled products. 

“We put more boxes around in 
dorms and put signs up of what 
we'd like to collect and we're hop- 
ing that students will get used to it 
and once they are done with cer- 
tain items they will put them in the 


waste with pulper, TerraCycle 


bins so we can continue with this,” 


' said Harakal. 


The Community Service, Of- 
fice spearheaded the start of the 
TerraCycle program on campus. 
“TerraCycle is a program that we 
came across when we were com- 
ing up with ideas for what to do 
for the inaugural week of service 
for the new president,” said junior 
Clare Lewis, Juniata Associate in 
the Community Service Office. 

Originally a part of inaugural 
week, the Environmental Coali- 
tion plans to extend the project. “If 


it’s something that’s effective’ and 


that works, then we'll want to keep 
it and get more'for however long,” 
said Harakal. 

‘The program is both a fundrais- 
er and a promotion for becoming 
more eco-friendly. “We can pick a 
charity of our choice and also we 
can make it a long-term sustain- 
ability thing at the college,” said 
Lewis. “It’s beneficial all around.” 

Although the programs have 
not completely taken off yet, it 
could still be a success. The im- 
pact of sustainability takes time 
and consistency. “There's students, 
homecoming shows up, home- 
coming happens, there’s all these 
things that make it difficult to have 
consistency,” said Dr. Neil Pelkey, 
associate professor of environmen- 
tal science and studies. 

‘I think it’s just a time thing,” 
said Goodman. “They say Rome 
wasnt built in a day, and neither 
was this system.” 

“Sometimes people think about 
sustainability as what you do here,” 
said Pelkey. “Juniata sends so many 
people out to do so many things so 
many places that if you just look 
here, you might miss out on that.” 





Student-voter turnout rate markedly low in Huntingdon’s 5th district 


> from ELECTIONS page | 


146 residents showed up at 
the polls. 

Schaffer also mentioned that 
turnout for local elections, are 
typically low, especially amongst 
college students. 

“Right now the only time we 
have contact with the College 
is if they have a project going 
on — like right now we're work- 
ing on'one with the new dorm. 
We want to make sure we get the 
crosswalk in there for the safety 
of the students,” said Schaffer. 

‘T feel that we are a college 
town. We want to hear what they 
have to say also because we have 
to work hand in hand with the 
college and with the students, 
so I’m glad to see if they exer- 
cise their right to vote. I feel that 
that’s their responsibility to do 
so,” said Schaffer. 

Cassatt, though not up for re- 
election this past Tuesday, cam- 
paigned for Democrat Scott 
Schaffer, Republican David 
Quarry and Ron Enyerdt, the 
owner of Johnny's Bar. She said 
that she does not support can- 
didates based on party identi- 
ties, rather, she votes based on 
the individuals. 

“T am totally unbiased. I vote 
for the person I think will do the 
best job,” said Cassatt. 


Dee Dee Brown, mayor of 
Huntingdon, came to the 6th 
district to campaign for council- 
men and councilwomen. 

“Today I’ve been going from 
poll to poll, trying to meet the 
people that are out there and 
trying to meet the people that 
are voting. And of course, as you 
know, the voting is down low,” 
said Brown. 

“I have people helping me 
get the word out to vote for me 


and I feel that if you speak your 
mind and youre looking out for 
people, that’s what you need. A 
lot of this is word of mouth,” 
said Shaffer. 

Judges are selected differently 
from state or local legislators. 
After ten years, a judgeship be- 
comes open unless the people 
under the judges’ jurisdiction 
vote to retain the judge. If they 
refuse, the election occurs in the 
spring. A Superior Court judge- 


ship is also up for an election 
this fall. 

“That’s really the only state- 
wide race going on this elec- 
tion cycle, but it’s an important 
race because basically [for] any 
criminal case that’s tried in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylva- 
nia, so any case that’s tried at 
the Huntingdon Court House, 
its direct appeal is this statewide 
court,” said senior Derrick Mag- 
notta, president emeritus of the 


Pennsylvania College Demo- 
crats and president of the Juniata 
College Democrats. Magnotta 
also said that municipal elec- 
tions are even more important 
to students. 

“Municipal judgeships prob- 
ably touch students’ lives more 
because they set the attitude for 
law enforcement in the County 
of Huntingdon,” said Magnotta. 

“If you don't vote in this area, 
please vote,” said Brown. 


ONYDER’S RUN COTTAGE RENTALS 


3 Miles off Rt. 22, Huntingdon « 1 Mile to Raystown Lake Access 


10 Minutes to Juniata College. Daily, Weekend and Weekly Rates. 
Fully Furnished, Air Conditioned, Dish TV, Tub and Shower, Refrigerator, Stove, Oven, Microwave, Linens, 
Kitchen Utensils, Picnic Table, Gas Grill, Gas Fireplace (in gray cottage). 
4 Cottages Sleep 2-6 and the Two-Story House Sleeps 10. Log Cabin Sleeps 3 (without stove/oven) 
Seasonal Boat Parking and Permanent Camping Sites Available. 


OPEN YEAR ROUND 


JSM REALTY 


50 Valley St., Lewistown, PA 17044 


1-800-633-1304 (Watson’s) * 717-994-1265 or 717-242-2721 


www.taystown.org 
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Local residents, students gaze upon the stars at observatory nights 


By SPENCER VANHOOSE 


Dr. Matthew Beaky, assistant 
professor of physics, has opened 
the observatory to the public. With 
the aid of the Stargazers, Juniata’s 
new astronomy club, students and 
residents of Huntingdon can now 
experience the wonders of the 
night sky. 

“Observatory nights are oppor- 
tunities for the College commu- 
nity or Huntingdon community 
to come to the observatory and 
look through the telescope at dif- 
ferent celestial objects,” said Beaky. 
“We're holding them several times 
per semester. I hope to continue 
them next year as well and just 
make it a regular feature.” 

Beaky plans to hold six ob- 
servatory nights this semester, 
which amounts to about one every 
three weeks. 

‘From 8:00 to 10:00 p.m. we 
open the observatory. We let 
groups of about 10 or so into the 
observatory to walk around, see 
and use the telescope to look at 
objects, constellations and what 
not,” said sophomore Jacob Malloy, 
president of the Stargazers. 

‘The club helps to keep people 
entertained while they are waiting 
to use the observatory. 


“Some of us sit outside and 
we'll have star maps or binoculars 
and we'll point out different con- 
stellations to people as they wait 
outside for their turn. That’s re- 
ally our job right now,” said fresh- 
man Jared Browning, treasurer of 
the Stargazers. 

‘Though Beaky is currently lead- 
ing the observatory nights, he 
hopes that the club will eventually 
be taking over. 

“The way it generally works is 
I'll be controlling the telescope or, 
in the future hopefully, one of the 
club members will be doing that,” 
said Beaky. “After some train- 
ing and some familiarity of the 
telescope, I'd like it to be a student- 
run event.” 

“The observatory is this re- 
ally valuable college asset that 
has been underutilized in the 
past. It’s a beautiful telescope and 
a beautiful observatory which 
is in its 25th anniversary now,” 
said Malloy. 

Opening the observatory to the 
community gives everyone the 
chance to experience the night sky. 

‘T think the people in the com- 
munity of Huntingdon are just as 
curious about the observatory and 
astronomy and what’s in the sky. 
People in the town have children 


they bring along and it can be a 
very special event for children too,” 
said Beaky. 

Attendees often bring with 
them many questions about the 
observatory and its use. 

“Tt has been used primarily for 
the last couple years for student as- 
tronomy research and we also use 
it in conjunction with the intro- 
duction to astronomy class that is 
taught in the fall,” said Beaky. 

‘The summer is most often when 
the observatory is used. 

“We use it almost every night 
in the summer that it is clear,” said 
Beaky. “During the school year, 
there is less opportunity for stu- 
dents to work in the observatory all 
night long because, of course, they 
have classes to worry about.” 

However, the observatory is kept 
locked for safety reasons. 

‘It’s an instrument that takes 
a little bit of training and under- 
standing how it works. There's 
a few things to worry about for 
safety and mostly how to take care 
of the instrument, and I want to 
make sure that whoever is using it 
is trained on it a couple of nights 
before they use it,” said Beaky. 

Though the club is brand new, it 
already has many plans and goals 
for the future. 





Freshman Wayne Hydak uses the observatory's telescope to view celestial ob- 
jects at one of the observatory nights hosted by the new Stargazers Club. 


“One of their main goals is to 
learn how to use the telescope, 
learn about the night sky, learn the 
constellations and things like that,” 
said Beaky. 

“Another goal we have is to 
take occasional trips. One we have 
planned for this year is to visit the 
NASA Space and Air Museum in 
Washington, D.C., probably in the 
spring semester,” said Beaky. 

“We plan on observing me- 
teor showers, [taking] camping 
trips, doing debates and [holding] 
movie nights related to astronomy,” 
said junior Alexander Hansen, vice 


president of the Stargazers. 

“The club serves a couple func- 
tions: it kind of provides a forum 
for people that are interested in 
astronomy to use the telescope, 
and it also provides an educational 
opportunity for people that don't 
necessarily know that much about 
astronomy but find it very interest- 
ing,” said Malloy. 

“People should definitely join 
the astronomy club. It’s a great 
learning experience and also a 
great experience to see the won- 
ders of the stars and the sky,” 
said Browning. 





Four newly appointed trustees bring expertise behind the scenes 


By Nick STOLIAROFF 


Dr. Gary Raymond, Nathan 
Hevonry, Nicole Close ‘92 and 
Dr. George Valko ‘75 were ap- 
pointed to the board of trustees at 
the start of the 2013-14 academic 
year, serving both the board and 
the Huntingdon community in 
the process. 

“From my understanding, [a 
trustee] needs to be someone 
who believes in the mission of the 
College, especially for an alumni 
trustee, (and) be involved with the 
College and the students. They 
have to be philanthropic, giving 
back to the community overall and 
they have to give back to Juniata as 
well,” said Close. 

“The board of trustees itself has a 
few very clear responsibilities,” said 
ees Welsch, vice president e 
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authority resides with them to set 
the mission of the College.” 

Potential members must go 
through a nomination and inter- 
view process before being elected 
to the board. 

“I was nominated by someone 
anonymous. After being inter- 
viewed by the former president 
and other administration officials, 
I was asked to submit my CV,” said 
Valko. “This all went before the 
committee on trustees and then to 
the full board for approval.” 

“You are nominated by the 
current board and they look for 
people who meet the qualifica- 
tions. You are nominated and then 
those nominations are interviewed 
by the College,” said Close. “My 
interview was conducted by Gabe 
Welsch who came down to Mary- 
land ... to let me know I was nom- 
inated and to interview me. Then 
that information goes back to the 
entire board and then they vote on 
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who will be elected to the board 
of trustees.” 

Not all trustees are alumni of 
the College. “There are people 
that brought specific expertise and 
roles to the College that were not 
available through the alumni as- 
sets that we knew at the time,” 
said Welsch. 

“T had a phone call at one point 
from Gabe Welsch, and he asked 
me if I would join the board and 
bring those different perspec- 
tives to an already diverse board,” 
said Raymond. 

Board members must serve 
on committees throughout their 
terms as trustees. 

“When you are on the board of 
trustees there are different com- 
mittees that you serve on that 
range anywhere from looking at 
administrative type items of the 
College, looking at different issues 
that are relevant to the College like 
online learning, self-study, related 


educational activities, administra- 
tive items and plans forwarded by 
the president,” said Close. 

‘I feel like the trustees don't 
have very much interaction with 
the students, so I dontt really know 
what their job is,” said senior Aar- 
on Womer. 

“We are not the administration 
in that we do not do the day-to- 
day running of the university — the 
president and his team do that,” 
said Valko. 

“They do not have a role in man- 


agement or planning and opera- 


tions. Their role is to simply over- 
see,” said Welsch. 

Members on the board vary 
in age, gender, location and 
occupation. 

‘It’s such an eclectic board. 
When I looked around and saw 
the intelligence in the room and 
the passion for the Juniata com- 
munity in the room, it was quite 


humbling,” said Raymond. 


Team Trivia Night ! 


Saturday, November 9 
8:00-10:30PM 


Form a team of 4 to compete in terrific 
Standing Stone Coffee Company prizes on Sat. 
Nov. 9 from 8:00-10:30PM. Test your trivia 
know-how in three rounds, a puzzle page and 
more! Sign up at the shop or call ahead to 
reserve your team spot! (814-643-4545). 
















“As far as I know they are suc- 
cessful people who graduated 


from Juniata,” said senior 
Robert Dellamotta. 
“Tlike giving back but this was a 


way for me to learn more so I can 
advance myself in that learning 
process and give back to the Col- 
lege at the same time,” said Close. 

“‘T know a little bit, but I would 
like to know more about Nicole 
Close. She's incredibly talented 
and she’s unique in a bunch of 
ways, [such as] the fact that she’s 
a statistician, business owner and 
research scientist. Those are male 
dominant professions, and trustees, 
also men,” said senior Colin Bris- 
lawn. “It’s very much an old card 
type thing. I imagine it’s going to 
modernize more.” 

Not only are trustees interested 
in the advancement of the College 
but the development of the student 
body as well. 

‘I believe in Juniata. It gave 
me the education, in the broadest 
sense, to be successful both in my 
career and as an individual,” said 
Valko. “I want to give back even 
more to the current and future stu- 
dents, whom I would match with 
any of our Ivy League colleagues.” 

“The trustee responsibility is 
to basically make certain that the 
students who attend Juniata are 
getting the most out of their edu- 
cation in the most cost-effective 
manner,” said Raymond. “I guess 
the synopsis of that would be get 
a great education, have personal 
growth, develop a wonderful 
value system (hopefully that 
they brought to Juniata and built 
upon), give back to the commu- 
nity, both in terms of community 
service and the environment it- 
self and to prepare them to make 
the world a better place once they 
graduate Juniata.” 
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Personable professors at Juniata provide range of help, support 





There are many wonderful 
things about Juniata, but I would 
argue that one of the best features 
of our school is its collection of 
committed professors. Here at Ju- 
niata, the professors really get to 
know you. In my last 3 and a half 
years: of school I have come to real- 
ize that this statement is not simply 
a line you might read off the web- 
site, but is also quite plainly a fact. 

‘The fact the professors here ac- 
tually take the time to get to know 
you is something I know many of 
you have found out, some of you 
even though you are Freshman 
who have only been here for a few 
months. Getting to know your 


professors, especially in your ma- 
jor, can be incredibly valuable to a 
student as well as being potentially 
interesting and entertaining. The 
professors can offer students such a 
wealth of information in their field 
of study that students would be re- 
miss not to take advantage of. 

Not only that, but your pro- 
fessors can also help you benefit 
from their experience in things 
like considering job prospects in 
your field or whether you should 
to go to grad school. If you need 
to go to grad school for your ma- 
jor your professors will have had to 
as well and can tell you what they 
know about picking a school 
and the application process from 
their past experience. They can 
also tell you how to avoid any 
mistakes they may have made when 
they went through the process. 

Your professors can also help 
make you aware of possible career 
paths you might not have known 
existed. One of the clear advan- 


tages of the personal relationship 
you can form with your professor 
as the years go on is that, as they 
get to know you better this helps 
them to give you even more di- 
rected and useful advice for your 
particular situation. 

In addition, the vast majority of 
professors here are very friendly, 
and happy to meet and befriend 
their students. As time passes if 
you make an effort to get to know 
your professors you'll likely have 
met their kids or been to dinner 
at their house at least once before 
you graduate. This shows that the 
professors at Juniata really attempt 
to form a bond with their students 
and get to know and appreciate 
them for the unique individuals 
that they are. 

I believe that the relationship 
students can form with their pro- 
fessors here helps students, not only 
to gain a wealth of knowledge and 
benefit from their years of experi- 


ence, but also because it gives stu- 


dents the chance to exercise some 
valuable life skills. A recent example 
of this for me came a few weeks ago 
when I realized that the next week I 
needed to give a 20-minute presen- 
tation for my capstone class the day 
after an exam and a 10-page paper 
I had in two other classes. I knew 
that I would not be able to put as 
much effort as I should and wanted 
to into my presentation if I had to 
give it the day after I had two other 
major assignments. 

With this in mind, I asked my 
capstone professor, Phil Dun- 
woody, if it would be possible to 
move my presentation to the next 
class period, explaining that I did 
not feel I would be able to properly 
prepare because of the circumstanc- 
es. Professor Dunwoody was nice 
enough to move my presentation 
date, I assume this was partially 
because he appreciated the diffi- 
culty of the situation I was in and 
partially because he realized that 
I was trying to be responsible and 


proactively plan ahead to ensure I 
did as well as I could. Had I not 
gotten to know professor Dun- 
woody well over the last few years 
I doubt that I would have been as 
likely or willing to ask him to move 
the due date of a major assignment. 

Listed above are just a few of 
the ways in which our professors at 
Juniata can offer us help and guid- 
ance if we make an effort to get to 
know them. Students would do 
well to take advantage of the valu- 
able knowledge they have available 
to them. 

Finally, I just want to encourage 
every student to make sure you let 
your professors know how much’ 
you appreciate the interest they. 
take in you and all the helpful ad- 
vice and guidance they offer. Our 
professors are invaluable to us, and 
instrumental in ensuring that we 
get the good quality of education 
we have come to expect, the least 
we can do is say thank you now 


and then! 


Are the digital trails we leave behind on the web actually private? 





The freedom, convenience and 
opportunities of the Internet make 
it unlike any communication me- 
dium in human history. No other 
invention has revolutionized hu- 
man interaction in such a short 
period — compare the Internet of 
1998, when Google was taking its 
first halting steps to that of today. 
From lethargic dial-up to light-fast 
fiber optics, from clunky work- 
stations to having the Internet 
in your pocket, the Internet has 
changed the very ways in which 
we communicate. 

As the generation that came of 
age with the Internet, we have an 
inherent familiarity and comfort 
with it. But can that go too far? Fa- 
miliarity can lead to complacency, 
and the internet is no different. In 
this case, complacency regarding 
who exactly has access to all the 


information you post online, from 
email messages to Facebook pho- 
tos. While the news has been filled 
recently with reports of govern- 
ment intrusions, and I'll come back 
to that, private corporations are no 
less guilty. 

For example, take the ads dis- 
played at the side of your Gmail 
inbox. How does Google know 
what to show you? In their words, 
“(These ads are] based on emails 
from your mailbox and informa- 
tion from your Google account.” 


In other words, Google reads 


your emails, combines it with the 
“user profile” created through 
your search history and other 
Google-related activities, and at- 
tempts to display the most relevant 
ads. All completely legal under 
their Terms of Service, and they 
make no secret of it. Facebook is 
another guilty party, with a long 
history of complaints about im- 
properly secured and overly-shared 


user data. - 

While the concerns about pri- 
vate companies have been around 
for years, it was only recently that 
the full extent of government ef- 
forts has been revealed. The US 
government, spearheaded _ by 
the NSA “and similar agencies, 
has extended tendrils into nearly 
every form of communication, 
from cell phones to emails and 
beyond. The full extent of govern- 
ment infiltration yet to be revealed 
—just recently news came out about 
NSA taps on the links between 
Google and Yahoo data centers, 
with more disclosures promised on 
the horizon. 

The ultimate result of the rev- 
elations can be summed up as fol- 
lows — if you put it online, and you 
don’t know for sure that you're in 
a secure forum, it’s likely the gov- 
ernment has access in some form to 
it. What does that mean for most 
people? Admittedly not much in 


the short run — the sheer volume 
of data means that the govern- 
ment isn’t likely to go through its 
records to hunt down petty crimes. 
What it does mean is that you have 
an ever-growing digital profile 
deep within the NSA databanks, a 
constantly evolving digital trail that 
tracks much of what you say, see 
and do online. 

What can you do to protect your 
privacy? There are two approaches 
— protecting yourself, and seeking 


change. For the former, there are a - 


few choices: cryptography has been 
making a comeback, with options 
available for secure email, chat, and 
other applications. Otherwise, sim- 
ple common sense about what data 
you choose to share online goes a 
long way. 

The latter approach seeks to 
change the behavior of the ac- 
tors infringing on privacy. This 
could be anything from writing 
or calling your representative to 


can't get off 
my pedistol to 
_catch the balls, 
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avoiding using services, such as 
Facebook, known to play fast and 
loose with user data. Many compa- 
nies allow the user to tighten their 
data privacy settings, but the means 
to do so are obfuscated or hidden, 
and the vast majority of users never 
bother to find out how. As col- 
lege students, learning basic digital 
privacy awareness is an important 
skill that is all too often overlooked 
and ignored. As more and more 
data is pushed into the cloud, 
being able to protect yourself and 
your information will be essential. 
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For many Juniata students, the 
four years spent in college are a 
time of self-discovery. There are 
opportunities to take classes from 
a wide range of disciplines, in addi- 
tion to a large number of clubs and 
extra-curricular activities to keep 
students active and involved, 

These opportunities allow col- 
lege students to explore new in- 
terests and pursue long-standing 
passions at the next level. Some 
students quickly find their pas- 
sions, both in coursework and in 
extracurricular activities. 

For others, though, it is easy to 
go through the motions of col- 
lege life without ever questioning 
what really matters to them. Some 
students reach the end of their col- 
lege career without knowing who 
they are or who they want to be 
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as they head into the next stage of 
their lives, 

Students who volunteer would 
be one example. Say that Jane Doe 
and John Smith both volunteer at 
the local soup kitchen every week. 
John is gung-ho about his volun- 
teering. He likes to help people 
and when he volunteers, he is 
genuinely happy with life. It’s rare 
to find John without a smile on 
his face. 

When Jane volunteers, she al- 
ways keeps a smile on her face as 
well. But even though she seems 
happy, Jane is more often than not 
distracted and stressed. She gets 
her hours in, but sometimes she 
wishes she were anywhere else in 
the world. 

Both John and Jane are commit- 
ted to helping people. But for Jane, 
volunteering for the soup kitchen 
just does not feel like the right 
use of her time. Everyone tells her 
what a great person she is for vol- 
unteering, though, and she feels 
that in order to help people she has 
to keep it up. 

The problem is Jane really likes 
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Ignore others’ expectations and follow your heart to happiness 


math. She has always been great at 
it, and she wants to learn as much 
about it as she can. But she also re- 
ally wants to help others and she 
just cannot figure out how math 
can have any lasting impact on 
those in need. 

So instead of studying math, she 
is studying social work. It is not 
something she is passionate about, 
but it is the best way she can think 
of to help people, which matters to 
her the most. 

Jane is a perfect example of 
someone who goes through the 
motions of life without stopping to 
think about why she does what she 
does, She knows that she wants to 
help people, but she never stops to 
realize that the reason all her vol- 
unteering holds so little meaning 
for her could be because volunteer- 
ing and social work are the ways 
that other people have told her she 
should help others. 

If she had taken the time to 
think a little more about what is 
meaningful to her personally, she 
might have found ways to volun- 
teer and help others while still pur- 
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suing her passion in math. 

Maybe the right way for Jane to 
combine her passions looks less like 
volunteering at a soup kitchen and 
more like tutoring students in after 
school programs, and studying to 
become a math teacher instead of 
a social worker. But without tak- 
ing a little time for self-discovery, 
there is a good chance Jane will 
keep unhappily going through the 
motions without ever figuring out 
what works best for her. 

Another example of someone 
still discovering themselves might 
be the guy who is out drinking 
with his friends on weekends be- 
cause he really values friendship 
and camaraderie, even though a lot 


of his friends drink way too much 
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and he never really has a good time. 

He would rather have a milk- 
shake and a good conversation, but 
his friends all go to the bar so he 
ends up going too. What he might 
not realize is that there are people 
who like to have a good time with- 
out getting wasted, and that by 
hanging out with those guys in- 
stead, he will still be able to enjoy 
good friendship without having a 
bad hangover. 

Often, people fall into patterns 
because they listen to the expecta- 
tions others have for them. How- 
ever, not everyone fits the same 
mold. Overlooking your own 
gifts or talents in order to be what 
people expect of you does no one 
any good. 

So find what is important to 
you, and do not be afraid to use 
your own unique abilities to ac- 
complish your goals. Chances are 
you will be happier and much 
more satisfied with life, and if 
you can leave college with a 
sense of personal satisfaction, 
your tuition money will have been 
well spent! 


Discovering your differences on Juniata’s “diverse” campus 
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Juniata loves to push the idea 
that it is diverse. We have people 
of different ethnicities, cultures, 
socioeconomic class, regions, age 
and even personalities. How- 
ever, I think Juniata needs to em- 
brace the fact that this diversity 
has, in my opinion, exposed this 
campus’ ignorance. 

The word ignorance tradi- 
tionally has a negative connota- 
tion, but I don’t think it has to be 
used offensively. 

Ignorance really just means that 
you're unaware. 

There is no fault in not having 
been exposed to certain things, 
despite the plethora of books and 
media available. I have openly 
said I was ignorant about certain 
cultural aspects, such as hunting, 
when I came to Juniata, but I don't 
strictly identify people by that type 
of broad characteristic. 

I thank Juniata because the ig- 
norance of my peers has helped me 
to be the/person that I am today. It 
has taught me patience and helped 
me uncover my current passion, 
social justice, which I never knew 
Thad before coming to this school. 

Before attending this institu- 
tion, I knew my complexion was 
of a darker variety and my hair was 
a little different, but I was never 
“aware” of my variances. I didn't re- 
ally have to be. 

Growing up, I was fortunate 
enough to have exposure to a 
wide variety of people and was 


taught how to be accepting and — 


understanding, not tolerant. Toler- 
ance suggests merely “putting up 
with” something. 

Yes, there are incidents of bias 
everywhere, but I sometimes feel 
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as if Juniata does not always know 
how to properly handle these situ- 
ations, with blame on both the ad- 
ministrators and students’ sides. 
Tm not saying I'm perfect and 
know everything about every dif- 
ference, but I am willing and want- 
ing to learn. I have friends with 
parents who are multi-millionaires, 
ones who need government as- 
sistance, Muslims, Latinos and 
Buddhists. I've had transgender 
coworkers and encountered a 
myriad of types of folks. I, my- 
self, have exceptionalities, but I 


see people as their own individual 
and remember them based off of 
their personality. 

Unfortunately, or fortunately, 
this society is so keen on having 
identifiers. You're identifier could 
be that you're tall or play soccer, but 
when it becomes personal, it has a 
different effect. 

On October 24th I went to 
the alumni advocates panel, and 
I realized that the graduates from 
05, 07,08 and “10 had the exact 
experience as me, an upcoming 
graduate of 2014. 

None of the panelists thought 
every day about themselves be- 
ing Jewish, gay, biracial, Latino 
or an international student until 
they came to Juniata’s “diverse” 
campus and were reminded of it 
all the time. 

Each panelist went on to be- 
come a strong leader at Juniata 
because there was a need for cul- 
tural change in our community, 
and subsequently, they all went 
into fields where, in different ways, 
they became activists for their 
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identifying group. 

Just because this school accepts 
people that come from different 
backgrounds doesn't always mean 
that it understands diversity and 
how to handle issues that arise 
from having a diverse population 
with different education levels per- 
taining to dissimilarities, 

Every perspective student from 
Los Angeles county or Southern 
California is not going to identify 
with me or my experience, nor is 
every person that is black or comes 
from an urban area. J just find it 
odd that, as adaptable as I am, hav- 
ing grown up and still living in a 
predominantly white neighbor- 
hood and gone to majority white 
demographic private schools, I 
have never felt more black than 


I do at Juniata or uncomfortable 
‘walking into most establishments 


as I do in Huntingdon. 

It’s not an unsafe feeling, but 
it’s unsettling constantly having 
to break down myths, stereotypes, 
unwarranted dislike and having to 


figure out how to handle someone 


asking me if I twerked to get into 
Juniata while I'm trying to play a 
game of bowling, which was an ac- 
tual recent occurrence. 

Is it my job to answer what I 
consider to be juvenile questions 
like if I can tan or not? Yes and I 
get sunburned, too. Is it my job to 
deal with the feelings associated 
with backhanded compliments 
on how articulate I am, as if it 
was a surprise? 

I don't have enough space to 
write all of my thoughts, and I’m 
not bashing Juniata because I re- 
ally do love this place, but when I 
realized I am having the same ex- 
perience as someone a decade ago, 
it really does make you question 
things. If these former students 
hadn't started the Juniata chapter 
of Hillel or AWOL as resources 
for them to have a support system, 
would the school have ever deemed 
it necessary to exist? And if they 
hadn't come to Juniata, would they 
be in their current line of work and 
loving what they do? I ask myself 
these questions on a daily basis. 
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Campus SPIN 


Listen to Bie own body 


_ Clarissa 
Diniz 





Eva was standing in the long 
omelet line in Baker Refec- 
tory. We were talking about how 
crazy East was last night while 
we waited. The moment I turned 
around to say “hi” to another 
friend, I felt a heavy wep fall 
into me. 

Eva had passed out. 

Thankfully, a Juniata Emer- 
gency Medical Technician, EMT, 
was there, The technician checked 
on her while I called the am- 
bulance. He helped me get Eva 
up and we walked her to the sofas 
in Ellis. 

While we were waiting for the 
ambulance, he asked Eva if she re- 
membered her name. He asked if 
she could recall what had just hap- 
pened and if her head was hurt- 
ing. He used a penlight to check 
if her pupils were equal, round 
and reactive. 

Sarah Hayes, president of Ju- 
niata College emergency medical 
services, explained that those pro- 
cedures were used to check if Eva 
had a concussion. 

Ten minutes later, we were in 
the ambulance headed to J.C. 
Blair Memorial Hospital. It took 
awhile before we met Dr. Sloan. 
He seemed very kind. 

He-asked for a general overview 
of what happened. Since Eva was 
complaining about bad headaches, 
he gave her some pain reliev- 
ers and did a couple of tests. He 
asked her to try to balance herself 
on one foot. Apparently, this trick 
not only works to test your friend’s 
level of drunkenness, but also 
for concussions. 

She had a hard time keeping 
herself balanced for longer than 
three seconds. 

Dr. Sloan decided a MRI scan 
was needed. A MRI uses expensive 
equipment to produce a detailed 
image of the inside of your body. 

Dr. Sloan returned with the 
results. Everything seemed fine, 
as the MRI showed no signs of a 
concussion. 

‘That meant we could go back to 
school, right? 

Wrong. 

Not having a concussion or any 
other head-related complication 
_ was actually a reason to worry. 
Although Eva did not have a con- 
cussion, more testing was neces- 
sary in order to find out exactly 
why she fainted. 

Dr. Sloan asked Eva if she 
had noticed any changes in her 
daily routine. She explained how, 
in the past couple of days, she 
was having a hard time staying 
awake and getting up for 
class. She thought it was due 
to her professor's uninterest- 
ing lectures and the warmth 
of her bed. 

Eva also said she had made more 
frequent visits to the bathroom. 
That did not worry her either be- 


cause she had started drinking © 


more water after going to Juniata’s 


health fair. 

Given her response, Dr. 
Sloan thought Eva might 
have hydrocephalus. 


As explained by the American 
Association of Neurological Sur- 
geons, AANS, hydrocephalus is 
a condition where there is an ex- 
cess amount of cerebrospinal fluid, 
transparent fluid that surrounds 
your brain, that causes an increase 
in brain pressure. That would ex- 
plain why Eva fainted, her strong 
headaches, her loss of balance and 
her sleeping issues. In addition, 
those who suffer from hydroceph- 
alus report having bladder con- 
trol problems, as indicated by the 
AANS. 

Dr. Sloan was wrong again. 

If Eva had hydrocephalus, the 
MRI would have caught it. Dr. 
Sloan decided to order a comput- 
erized tomography, or CT scan. 

As explained by the Mayo Clin- 
ic, CT scans combine X-ray views 
taken from different angles to cre- 
ate a cross-sectional image of the 
inside of your body. Dr. Sloan said 
that it was possible they had missed 
the hydrocephalus in the MRI 
and it might be visible through 
the CT scan. 

It was not. 

Eva did not have hydrocephalus. 

I started to think that 
maybe character Dr. Grego- 
ty House should be called in 
for consultation. 

In the TV medical drama 
“House,” physicians would send 
patients with unexplained medical 
complications to Dr. House. After 
much deliberation and testing, his 
genius self would diagnose the pa- 
tient. Eva needed House. 

By this time, it was already 
midnight. All Eva and I wanted 
to do was head back to cam- 
pus. I just wanted my bed since 
I was running on three hours of 
sleep. Eva was worried about her 
test tomorrow. Her notes and 
her book were in the bag she left 
in Ellis. 

Dr. Sloan finally made his way 
back to the room. Apparently, the 
emergency room was completely 
full, which explained why every- 
thing was taking so long. 

This time around, he sat down. 
He looked at Eva and said, “When 
did you have your last period?” 

We all knew where this 
was going. 

Eva said “No! No! No! No way! 
Tam always late, my cycle has nev- 
er been exactly 28 days.” 

As explained by the American 
Pregnancy Association, dizzi- 
ness and fainting are common in 
the first trimester. The womans 
body increases blood flow to 
the baby, but in the process, de- 
creases the flow to the moth- 
er’s brain. ‘The decrease in flow 
would have caused Eva's faint- 
ing. The pregnancy would also 
explain the difficulty in sleeping, 
headaches and bladder 
control problems. 

‘The test came back positive. Eva 
now had more to worry about than 
her exam tomorrow. 

Note: Some parts of this sto- 
ry ate based on actual events; 
which parts exactly, cannot 
be disclosed. 
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From Ellis to Troha, Juniata 1 inspires 





In light of Juniata’s 12th presi- 
dential inauguration, the follow- 
ing article discusses the speeches 
presented at the inauguration of 
Juniata’s seventh president, Cal- 
vert N. Ellis in 1943. The speech 
topics remain relevant today in 
addressing the role of education 
in solving global issues for the 
future. 


Ellis and eas eae Role of Small Liberal Arts College = 


October 27, 1943 


ERS Ge erat Ste the original article) as = - = 4 





PHOTOS FROM JUNIATA COLLEGE PRESIDENTIAL INAUGURATION PROGRAM 
Dr. Calvert N. Ellis, Seventh President Dr James A. Troha, Twelfth President 
nbd i i 3} aaa 





Dr. Calvert N. Ells was Sera as the sixth ieatet of ‘Juniata Shiee on | 
: SSewiees 23, succeeding | his father, Dr. C. C. Ellis. At inaugural ceremonies held. in | 
Oller Hall, the president emeritus inducted his son into office. Dr. Robert E. Speer, 
- international Christian leader, was the guest speaker. Mr. yeah Vv. Kline of New 
York, chairman of the inaugural committee, presided. _ 


 Inhis acceptance speech President Calvert N. Ellis stated that the small liberal ait | | 
college has a three-fold purpose. First, to develop self-respect; second to inspire intel- 
lectual curiosity, and third to encourage Christian faith, = 
‘There is the opportunity for students at a small college to develop self resp ct, since 
the college is small enough to keep an eye’on the individual student and_ ds, 
first concern of every teacher must be the welfare of the student. The facult 
wisdom and guidance to the student, but allow the individual to deve lop | 


of self respect. 







ee 


In the small college there is a poet that the professor m may ciate ene 7 
‘This must be avoided if the aim of the college is to inspire i inquiring minds. The job of 
the professor is to encourage and direct curiosity. ' 

Encouraging faith in God is a great challenge in the present day, because there are | 
so many opportunities for the small Christian colleges to forget the purposes of its _ 


founders. 


Since the first aim of a small college is not to train men in the art of war, many | 
regard the small college as a luxury. However, the small college is looking into the | 
postwar future. From it will come the national leaders that the world will need. | 

Speer offers solution for world confusion - 

| Dr. Robert E. Speer discussed four criteria whereby the Christian college can dis- 

~ cover a solution to the current confusion of life and thought. ‘They are, regard for the 

tradition of the past, sense of trusteeship for the future, return to basic realities, and 
evaluation of issues to the highest standard. | 

‘The speaker began by stressing the Snfusion existing i in the minds of our deepest 
thinkers today in regard to contemporary problems in contrast to the cocksureness 
which characterized all planning and thinking a generation ago. While greatest schol- 
ars have been able to diagnose the ailments of our civilization, they have as yet discov | | 

-ered no solution for their cure and find themselves in a maelstrom of bewilderment. 

As a clear-cut answer to all this confusion, Dr. Speer said it was a matter of doing 
which is right. To emphasize his point, he reiterated the maxim that “Right makes 
might.” The speaker defined right as the cortesponding behavior to an undeniable fact 

~ and stated that the will to do right is nine-tenths of the knowledge of what is right. 


In solving the riddle of the present situation, he believed that the primary concern 

in determining the future policy in Congress and at the Peace Table should be to oe a) 
fair with the future generation. The only way to justify the colossal waste EEN: from 
~—-war is to secure 7 that i is worthwhile for the next saps , 
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Concert choir to perform. for /Sth anniversary of Kristallnacht 


By JOEL SLaFF 


To commemorate the 75th an- 
niversary of Kristallnacht, the 
Juniata concert choir will be per- 
forming the “Voices of the Ho- 
locaust” piece for the second time 
in its history on Sunday, Nov. 10 
at Strathmore Hall in the greater 
Washington D.C. area. 

“Voices of the Holocaust” is a 
commemorative work. of art that 
features music composed during 
the Holocaust by survivors, ob- 
servers and other people affected 
by the atrocities of World War II. 

“[T ]he pieces that are performed 
in ‘Voices of the Holocaust’ are 
contemporaneous with the time 
and have the emotion, the reality, 
the starkness, the desperation and 
the unbelievable affirmation of the 
hope of the human spirit in the 
music,” said Russell Shelley, Elma 
Stine Heckler professor of music 
and music department chair. 

Teaming up with the Juniata 
concert choir at Strathmore Hall 
will be 23 separate choirs from 
over 15 different synagogues 
in the Washington D.C. metro 
area, including adult and teen 
choirs. In addition, there will be 
Holocaust survivors alongside 
commemorative speakers. 

“We have over 350 people sing- 
ing, the instrumental ensemble 
and the conductor, Jason Love,” 
said Cantor Laura Croen from 
‘Temple Sinai in Washington, D.C. 
and co-producer of “Voices of 
the Holocaust.” 

The first time the Juniata con- 
cert choir sang “Voices of the 
Holocaust” was Nov. 5, 2011. It 
was after this debut concert that 
the dream of a sophomore perfor- 
mance began. 

In the audience was Cantor Su- 
san Berkson, a religious leader and 
concert producer in the D.C. area. 
After having seen the concert at 
Juniata, she contacted Shelley to 
bring it to Washington. 

“(Cantor Berkson and I] got the 
ball rolling, and then we stepped up 
to being co-producers,” said Can- 


tor Croen. Cantors Berkson and 
Croen have also been in contact 
with Cantor Marshall Kapell from 
B’nai Tzedek in Potomac, Mary- 
land, as well as conductor Love and 
a Lou Stouvall, a visual artist who 
has been working to organize a 
commemorative pamphlet for the 
anniversary of Kristallnacht. 

In the past; Stouvall has worked 
on the visual art aspect of President 
Obama's first inauguration, and 
the opening of the Washington, 
D.C. Holocaust Museum. 

“[Kristallnacht is an] important 
time to commemorate and the 
concert has really focused on the 
importance of remembering,” said 
Cantor Croen. 

The “Voices of the Holocaust” 
collection first began as a part of 
a larger collection of music of op- 
pressed people that was arranged 
by Shelley and Philip Klein, a 
member of the State College Cho- 
ral Society, a group of which Shel- 
ley is the music director. 

In this larger work, there was 
music from the American civil 
rights movement, apartheid, the 
Polish uprising, as well as music 
from the oppressed people of Rus- 
sia and many more. 

“Finally one day, we looked at 
each other and said ‘we need to 
choose one of these,” said Shelley. 
“[Klein] remembered an album 
that he listened to growing up 
from music of the Holocaust.” 

Shelley found a 50-year old LP 
that featured music from the Ho- 
locaust. Shelley and Klein both 
went on to look for the appropri- 
ate printed music. During this 
search, they also found a 19-year- 
old composer named Sheridan 
Seyfried from the Curtis Institute 
of Music in Philadelphia who was 
willing to arrange the music for the 
first time into what can be consid- 
ered a choral cantata. 

“Voices of the Holocaust” was 
then finally commissioned by the 
State College Choral society in 
2004. 

Preparation for “Voices of the 


Holocaust” has been challenging 


for the Juniata concert choir. This | 


semester alone, the concert choir 
has performed Beethoven's Ninth 
Symphony and Brahms’ Schick- 
salslied with the Nittany Valley 
symphony. With their home con- 
cert Nov. 3, preparation has been 
fast. What works in Juniata’s favor 
is that half of this year’s choir has 
already done this collection in the 
debut performance. 

“Personally, the most difficult 
preparation from me has been 
learning all of the Yiddish,” said se- 
nior Becca McFadden. “That may 





/ 


be one of the biggest differences 
between this performance and the 
one two years ago. This time, the 
other singers are coming from the 
Metropolitan Washington, D.C. 
Synagogue Association, so they 


may have a bit of a language ad- 
vantage.” 

Juxtaposing the emotions of the 
time in which the music is set to 
the actual music is an interesting 
approach in commemorating the 
anniversary. 

“A number of the pieces are an- 
gry, a number of them are sad and 
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it’s an interesting combination and 
it’s interesting to hear it performed 
in the style of the music of the 
time,” said John Bukowski, concert 
choir accompanist and chair of the 


-mathematics and computer science 


department. 

What started as a debut per- 
formance by the Juniata concert 
choir in 2011 has turned into a 
commemoration of an anniversary 
that is important to world history. 
“[Kristallnacht is] when the world 
woke up to what was going on in 
Germany at the time,” said Shelley. 





Now I present to you: Danny Trejo minus the blood and guts 





I fear the abundance of R-rated 


films as my choice of review ma- 
terial may give off the impression 
that I'm too dead of heart to give 
the time of day to anything where 
the ‘F-word’ hasn't been said at 
least three times within the first 
10 minutes. With that in mind, I 
invite you all to join me on one of 
my rather frequent, and probably 
totally unhealthy, nostalgic binges 
where I revisit a film that I thought 
was the coolest thing in the world 
when I was seven. 

“Spy Kids” is a franchise of films 
where the title pretty much tells 
you everything you need to know. 
The lead characters are spies, two 


young children named Juni and 
Carmen. The first movie had the 
kids discovering that their parents 
were spies and setting out to res- 
cue them, the second saw the kids 
taking on a 4 gerous mission to 
a mysterious /island and the third 
film lowered the collective IQ. 
of society. 

While the other films in the 
franchise were pretty bad from the 
moment they were released, “Spy 
Kids” was actually a decent little 
film for its time, and a lot of that 
comes from how the ‘kids are star- 
ing in a secret-agent movie spoof’ 
concept was pretty fresh back in 
2001. The problem with going 
to see it nowadays is that it’s sort 
of become a cliché in the world 
of kid’s movies. Today it joins the 
ranks of films such as “G Force,” 
“Cars 2,” and “Baby Geniuses” as 
films that poke fun at the classic 
portrayal of spies. What-was once 
fairly original has now become 


quite ordinary and the film loses a 
bit of its charm because of that. 

On top of this, “Spy Kids” re- 
ally is a movie geared primarily 
towards kids. This might seem ob- 
vious from the title, but since its re- 
lease, Pixar and others have shown 
the world time and again that kid’s 
films can be entertaining for ev- 
eryone. It’s worth noting that “Spy 
Kids” simply does not do that. The 
story is simplistic and predictable, 
the characters are one-dimensional 
and the jokes are mostly geared 
towards an audience that doesn't 
exactly have a high standard 
for comedy. 

Granted, there is still quite a 
bit of charm that keeps the film 
from being completely unwatch- 
able. There are visually imagina- 
tive moments involving the main 
villain starring in his own kid’s 
show, lots of silly gadgets and a lot 
of adult actors who actually look 
like they're having a lot of fun with 


the more ridiculous aspects of the 
movie. Nobody is just phoning in 
a performance for a paycheck here. 
Everybody above the drinking age 
is channeling their inner child and 
having a good time. 

So, should we see this as a film 
that can be enjoyed by those who 
want to feel like a kid again? Well, 
not quite, and the reason for this is 
that, adding to my previous point 
that this film hasn't aged remark- 
ably well, in recent years we've seen 
the release of a new “Muppets” 
film, which demonstrated flaw- 
lessly how you take pure, childish 
silliness and make it enjoyable to 
absolutely anyone. “Spy Kids” oc- 
casionally strikes on similar notes, 
but not nearly often enough. 

The film contains just a few 
wink-wink moments meant to 
fly over the heads of children and 
make their parents smile, the big- 
gest of which involves Danny Trejo 
playing the character of uncle Ma- 


chete, and who is apparently play- 
ing the same character in the “Spy 
Kids” films as he is in the ultra-vi- 
olent exploitation films “Machete” 
and “Machete Kills.” 

Above all else, though, this re- 
ally is meant to be a power fan- 
tasy for kids. All the children learn 
wholesome messages about the 
importance of love and family, the 
little brother conquers his fears, the 
older sister kicks butt and every- 
body learns that jet packs are cool. 
If you've never seen “Spy Kids,” I 
don't really have a compelling rea- 
son that you should seek it out, as 
it spends most of its time revolving 
around dumb jokes and bad child 
actors. But if youre like me and 
remember this one from way back, 
it’s something that one can revisit 
without completely feeling like 
their childhood was all for noth- 
ing. So yeah, it’s better than “Baby 
Geniuses.” Take that for what 
it’s worth. 
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Mimi’s Restaurant: a welcoming but pricey environment 





Mimi's Restaurant is a must-try 
in Huntingdon. The restaurant is 
located in the middle of town on 
312 Penn Street, a ten-minute 
walk from Juniata College and 
a thirty-minute drive from Ray- 
stown Lake and State College. The 
restaurant offers two sections, fine 
dining and a bar. 

According to their website, 
Mimi's also offers a take-out ser- 
vice. Walking into the restaurant, 
my first impression of the setting 
was relaxed yet classy and contem- 
porary. The bright red and blue 
colors on the walls, in addition 
to the Italian and Parisian art- 
works adorning them, adds to the 
high-end and sophisticated feel of 
the restaurant. 

Unfortunately, I have walked 
into the restaurant two times and 
neither time has a hostess or server 
greeted me. The seating is a bit 
disorganized, and I have had to 
walk back and find somebody to 
seat me both times. I ate at Mimi’s 
during Juniata’s homecoming and 
family weekend as many students 
and their parents decided to do. 


On Saturday, half of the restaurant 
was filled with college students 
and their families. What confused 
me was, since the restaurant own- 
ers knew more people than usual 
would be in town during that par- 
ticular weekend, why would they 
not have more servers on staff and 
more organized seating? Our serv- 
er was incredibly stressed and had 
far too many tables to wait on, as 
he even admitted. 

Mimi's is a restaurant that you 
need to make reservations for in 
advance; otherwise you might not 
get a table. I talked to the owner 
of the restaurant on the phone to 
make my reservation and she was 
very accommodating. However, 
the owner or manager was no- 
where to be found when I ate there. 
A guest who was with me at din- 
ner had a complication with their 
meal and the owner did not come 
over like she asked for them to do. 

As I previously mentioned, the 
restaurant is very warm and wel- 
coming. ‘The Halloween decora- 
tions, including the life-sized skel- 
eton right when you walk in the 
door, the giant spider hanging over 
our table and the colorful orange 
lights behind the bar, added to 
the warm and festive atmosphere 
of Mimi’s. There are three rooms 
that make up the entire restaurant. 
I sat in the middle room, which I 


enjoyed since it was not as loud as 
the first room with all of the guests 
entering, but it was still a spot lo- 
cated in the middle of everything. 
‘The back room is extremely cozy 
with a fireplace, carpeting and gi- 
gantic flower paintings hanging 
on the walls. A guest I was with 
commented on the light fixtures in 
the windows, which were indeed 
unique and added to the flair of 
the restaurant. 

On a positive note, I was ex- 
tremely happy with the quality of 
my meal at Mimi's. It was well- 
prepared and they offered unique 
items on the menu that one cannot 
get at the College, that’s for sure. 
I had a cranberry apple walnut 
salad, perfect for the fall season, 
with a lamb gyro, which is sort of 
like a soft-shelled taco for those 
of you who have never tried one. I 
would definitely recommend it! A 
guest I ate with tried a pasta dish 
with shrimp, which she was not 
extremely fond of because the sea- 
food tasted slightly fishy. However, 
the other guest was extremely sat- 
isfied with his meal of spinach rav- 
ioli. He said it was the best spinach 
ravioli he ever had because it tasted 
very fresh and homemade. 

Something that caught my eye 
on the Mimi’s menu was the por- 
tion that read, “If a guest has an 
old favorite dish that Mimi's used 
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to make but is not on the menu 
anymore, ask and we should still 
be able to make it for you.” I have 
never seen any restaurant specify 
this before. It is a small detail, but 
sometimes those make the biggest 
difference. Personally, I usually or- 
der the same things at restaurants 
because I have certain favorites. 
When that item is taken off the 
menu, I often wish it could still be 
available to order. Having this op- 
tion is thoughtful and a nice touch. 

Certain items at the restaurant 


seemed pricey, such as the seafood 
and some of the pasta dishes. Oth- 
erwise, I thought most items were 
reasonably priced. The portions 
were not overwhelming as no one 
at my table had to take food home. 
‘The restaurant is fairly dressy and 
therefore appropriate for special 
occasions or just a fun evening out. 
Hours of the restaurant are Mon- 
day through Saturday 4:30 p.m. to 
10:00 p.m. Dining out at Mimi's 
is a unique experience that every 
Juniatian should try at least once. 


Haddon’s novel: over-awarded and preachy, or intimate and insightful? 





Maybe the simple fact that I 
was forced to read and analyze it 
for a whole term (half a semester 
to you Yanks), makes me look back 
with a shudder at Mark Haddon's 
bestseller “The Curious Incident of 
the Dog in the Nighttime.” Read- 
ing it as an innocent book lover, 
or mere bored student wanting to 
appear intellectual, it reads well, 
has frequent funny moments and 
is definitely not the usual run- 
of-the-mill, long and dry school 
approved novel. 

‘The story itself is about how 
15-year-old Christopher discovers 
the body of his neighbor's dog im- 
paled by a garden fork and decides 


to find out who the murderer was. 
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So already, it sets itself out to be a 
slightly quirky take on the typical 
murder mystery novel and actually, 
the mystery side of the story is en- 
tertaining in the same way as any 
good Sherlock Holmes mystery, 
mainly in that we too get to try to 
work out who the murderer is. 

Moving beyond the overall plot, 
the writing style itself is perhaps 
what really drives the novel. It is 
Haddon’s insight and develop- 
ment of Christopher's autistic na- 
ture that makes this novel differ- 
ent from other novels of a similar 
genre. It really pushes the narrative 
forward, adding an individual tone 
and pace, which allows the reader 
to understand Christopher, if not 
absolutely relate to him, and feel 
some form of connection with him 
and what he is going through. 

‘The fact that it is Christopher 
who is narrating the novel does 


add a touch of sentiment to the 
text. As we get to know the char- 
acter well, understanding all of his 
likes and dislikes, plus the methods 
he has to use on a day-to-day basis 
in order to understand his life, a 
touching bond between the reader 
and him is created. This touch re- 
ally makes this novel one which 
remains in your mind long after 
you have put it down. The ups and 
downs of Christopher's home life 
often create an unexpected flow 
of understanding and sympathy 
toward him. 

However, he is a strange narra- 
tor, to say the least. His own in- 
ability to relate to other people and 
his constant strive to try to impose 
a certain degree of logic upon ev- 


erything and everyone creates an 
unsettling feeling in the reader. 


Haddon's view of human life as 
shown through a person complete- 


ly removed from the social sphere, 
although often jarring and some- 
times arousing feelings of guilt and 
an awkward self-awareness, does 
also come with some insights into 
our neighborhood societies and 
communities which are often hu- 
morous and nostalgic. 

It is safe to say that this book 
has caused me many frustrated 
sighs and disgruntled shakes of 
the head since reading it for one 
of my classes back in what you 
would call “high school,” but will 
remain for me as sixth form. Once 
you're made to look in-depth at the 
story and analyze it even on a basic 
level, the realization of the simple- 
mindedness of Haddon hits you 
like a steamroller. 

‘This is not just a personal view 
intended. to simply make an ar- 
gument out of nothing, no sir, 
believe me when I insist that 
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every single member of my 30 
student class left that final exam 
with a strong desire to throttle 
Haddon if he so chanced to walk 
into our school. 

But honestly, it is difficult for me 
to recommend it. The story, which 
on the surface is a fascinating in- 
sight into the life of a child with 
Asperger's syndrome, becomes the 
same messages reiterated through- 
out the story with no further depth 
of meaning or change in pace. 

Pretty much every adolescent 
story demands that we pay atten- 
tion to the father-son or adult-child 
relationship prevalent throughout, 
and the theme of independence as 
a method of ‘growing-up is as dry 
as sandpaper, and yet Haddon re- 
fuses to drop it. 

I will not go into details and ruin 
the story for you as much as it was 
for me, but it is a dry monotonous 
story, which sticks to your throat 
until you feel like Haddon has 
forced it down much like a mouth- 
ful of peanut butter, preventing you 
from seeing the narratives high- 
lights and its overall creative power. 

Recently announced as a new 
West End production in London, I 
would be fascinated to see how this 


quirky, oddball of a novel is trans-, 
lated onto the stage and whether ' 


it is the humorous tone of the text 
and its original characters which 
are carried through, or whether 
we are given a theatrical version 
of Haddon's dry, over-worked and 
oh-so old fashioned side. 

If you ever get the chance to 
read this book then I definitely 
recommend it, however, for your 
own mental satisfaction and safety, 
please, please, please just do so for 
fun and not to gain any real intel- 
lectual benefits outside of what is 
literally written on the page. 
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By AaREN SELLERS 


The mens and women's soccer 
seasons are coming to a close. The 
womens team ended with a 3-0 
win over visiting opponent Drew 
on Saturday, Nov. 2. ‘The men's 
team lost their final regular season 
game 2-0 against Drew the same 
afternoon. 

‘The women’ team ended their 
season with an overall record of 14- 
4, and a 4-2 record in conference 
play. The men’s team ended with a 
record of 12-5-2, finishing at 3-3- 
1 in the conference. Both teams 


have had tremendous success’ 


this season. 

“I think it started in the pre- 
season this year, when we said that 
we were going to do more. con- 
ditioning. We also decided that 
we would play harder, and make 
everything come together. Every- 
thing was just going to be better. 
We were going to commit to ev- 
erything and not be selfish team- 
mates,” said sophomore midfielder 
Emily Green. “We had a meeting 
and outlined all of the things that 
we could do better, so that’s re- 
ally where our success started this 
season. We are also a lot closer as 
a team.” 

“I would say a combination of 
everything. With the coaches and 
the leadership of the captains, Seth 
and Anthony. I think that we real- 
ized in the beginning of the season 
that we actually had potential this 
year so we put forth the effort in 
order to succeed,” said junior mid- 
fielder Robby Higgins. 

Men’s soccer head coach Dan 
Dubois said, “Believing in the 
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Senior Rose Lucidi fights for the ball alongside senior Paula Pryor at the Eagles’ playoff game against Drew University on Nov. 6. 


team concept and coming to an 
understanding that we each have 
our own role on the team and that 
we need to accept it and make the 
best of it, even if we aren't thrilled 
with our roles. Knowing that it is 
the role that you have to do your 
part and then each piece will come 
together in the end.” 

Although both seasons are end- 
ing, both teams have post-seasons 
to prepare for. Therefore, both 
teams have aspects that they feel 
need tweaking and improvement. 

“Anybody can also aim for im- 
provement. We don't necessar- 
ily have to build a house, but we 
need to make sure that we get rid 
of all our squeaks and shimmies. 
We just have to make sure that the 
house is perfect. We have built a 
strong foundation, and we've got 
a great roof over our heads, now 
we just have to make sure all the 
small things keep improving,” 


said womens soccer head coach 
Scott McKenzie. 

“I would say that in our most re- 
cent games we just need to finish 
the ball and notbe so nervous going 
onto the field. We need to stay calm 
and settle ourselves down before 
games better,” said Green. 

The men’s team also has some 
things in mind that need worked 
on in order to finish the season on 
a strong note. 

“We are still in the process of 
learning how to win the big games. 
We've done it a couple of times 
this season so far and it hasn't 
been by accident. We just need to 
make sure that we are more con- 
sistent with our play and with 
our approach to each game,” said 
Dubois. “We need to be more 
consistent with the effort and fo- 
cus that we have every day out on 
the field.” 

‘T think the biggest thing is that 


in the first half of games, we tend 
to come out slow. We give up easier 
goals early on and we shouldn't let 
that happen. I also think that we 
need to work on ending games 
stronger. We gave up a late one 
against Susquehanna and it’s unac- 
ceptable, so finishing the game is 
very important, especially for our 
last three games,” said Higgins. 

In terms of their post-seasons 
specifically, both teams have a clear 
vision of how to get done what 
they want to accomplish. 

“We're at the point in the season 
with how the season has gone so 
far that now every game seems to 
be a playoff game for us. I think it’s 
actually a good thing; it’s like trial 
by fire. If we can come through 
this successfully, we will be ready to 
make a run in what post-season we 
end up in,” said Dubois. 

“Well, we have to get there first 
and we need to earn that right. We 





qualify for Landmark playoffs 


are diligently working to make sure 
that we are in the best seed possible — 
against Catholic and Drew,” said 
McKenzie. 

As far as goals go for both teams, 
a successful post-season run is an 
obvious one. 

“The team goal is to make con- 
ference playoffs for the first time in 
program history and to hopefully 
win as well,” said Higgins. 

“A goal for the rest of the season 
would be to stick together and stay 
the family unit that we have been 
for the whole season. We need to 
stick to our game plan that we've 
had all along since day one. We 
need to make sure that we con- 
tinue to all grow in the same direc- 
tion,” said Dubois. 

“In the beginning our goal was 
to make it into conference play. 
‘Then our biggest goal for a long 
time was to beat Catholic. Return- 
ing to our original goal, our minds 
are in the right place,” said Green. 

“All I want for this group of 
seniors is to have the chance to 
fight for a conference champion- 
ship; I think that’s a plausible goal 
that we're shooting for. When we 
sit and talk about each game, it’s 
about getting this group of girls 
into the playoffs and see what they 
are capable of accomplishing,” 
said McKenzie. 

‘The women’s team fell to Drew 
by a score of 3-2 at the Landmark 
semifinal in double overtime. The 
men’s team has qualified for post- 
season play for the first time in 
program history and will travel to 
play the No. 1 seed Catholic on 
‘Thursday, Nov. 7. 





Eagles begin new season behind talented group of young swimmers 


By STEPH PAGLIARO 


Though they have not won a 
meet, the women’s swimming 
team has had successful individual 
performances. With the help of 
second year head coach Nathan 
Smith and first year assistant coach 
Jamie Platt, the team has a strong 
bond and a positive outlook on the 
season. 

‘The Eagles had their first meet 
at Millersville Relays on Oct. 12. 
‘The team finished first in the 300- 
yard butterfly relay and took third 
place overall. 

One week later, the team lost a 
close meet to Mansfield University 
with a score of 99-101. Although 
they won eight straight events in 
this meet and placed second in two 
other events, they were unable to 
translate those wins into an over- 
all victory. “That was a little bit of 
a tough loss. Ifa couple things had 
been changed around, we probably 
could’ve won the meet, but we still 
had some really good races,” said 
head coach Nathan Smith. 

‘Their first home meet took place 
on Oct. 25, as they contended 
against Millersville University on 
senior night. Although they were 
able to pick up four individual vic- 
tories and finished second in two 
relays, the Eagles fell to Millersville 
with a score of 71-114. 

The Eagles most recent meet 
was at the Chatham Invitation- 
al. They finished second, pick- 
ing up six wins and six second 
place finishes. Freshman Erika 
Fimple had all four individual 
first-place victories. 

Although the first few meets 
have not resulted in any overall 
wins, the team has gained experi- 
ence from them. “They were good 


Opportunities to swim against oth- 
er programs,” said Smith. “We got 
some pretty good performances at 
all the meets so far. They had some 
good individual times.” 

A new addition to the team this 
year is assistant coach Jamie Platt. 
She places a strong emphasis on 
technique to the team dynamic 
and also provides additional sup- 
port to the swimmers. 

‘Jamie has a lot of knowledge 
in the breaststroke. She adds a lot 


_ of help with technique for us. She 


helps us build strength inside and 
outside the pool,” said the team’s 
only senior Hillary Palmer. “Our 
coaches balance each other out 
very well. She is very intuitive of 
our feelings. She'll talk to us about 
how we're feeling; whereas Coach 
Smith is the one who will push 
us hard.” 

“She's really positive and she re- 
ally supports us. On Wednesdays, 
we have team bonding and she 
always comes up with ideas for 
us to do together,” said freshman 
Erika Fimple. 

With Platt’s help, the team has 
been able to become close to each 
other, which has helped contribute 
to their success, “We motivate each 
other and do everything together. 
We're very close. At practices and 
meets, we're always cheering for 
each other,” said Fimple. 

“This has been one of the 
closest teams I’ve ever worked 
with,” said Platt. “We're very 
bonded. They work well together 
and communicate.” 

According to team members and 
coaches, the team dynamic during 
the beginning of the season is bet- 
ter than last year. “Everyone came 
in in better shape than they did last 


year and everybody is working re- 





ally hard. The freshmen are adjust- 
ing well. Our new assistant coach 
is really good and Coach Nathan is 
really pushing us,” said sophomore 
Chrissy Whiteman. 

“The team morale is really up. 
‘The girls are working so great to- 
gether, which is always a great 
thing at the start of a season,” said 
Platt. “According to Coach Smith, 
they look so much better this year 
than they did last year. Everyone is 
looking strong.” 

With only twelve girls on the 
roster, the coaches see the team’s 
size as a disadvantage. “[Our team 
size] is beneficial, but it can also 
hurt us because we're not as big as 
other teams, so we don't necessarily 
carry as much depth. However, we 
still carry some strong swimmers to 
make us very valuable,” said Platt. 

However, team members are 
confident that they can overcome 


this weakness. “Even though we're 
a lot smaller than many other 
teams, we all come together in a 
way that numbers don’t necessarily 
matter,” said Whiteman. 

Looking toward the rest of the 
season, the team hopes to continue 
improving their times. “My expec- 
tations for the returning swimmers 
are to try and find a new way to 
go faster. Sometimes it may feel a 
little uncomfortable at first to try 
to make changes to things they've 
been doing for years, but in the 
end it can really increase their 
performance,” said Smith. “For 
the freshmen, my expectations are 
[for them] to get acclimated to the 
team and the training, and then 
find new ways to go faster.” 

“We have big expectations. I 
want the girls to always have fun. 
I would definitely love for every- 


one to have at least one personal 
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Freshman Jessie Murray and sophomore Chrissy Whiteman prepare to swim the 200-yard freestyle in their loss to Millersville 
University. They will face Goucher College and Scranton University in their first conference meet on Nov.9 at Scranton University. 


best. My goal for the girls is to get 
their goals accomplished, whatever 
I can do to help them with that,” 
said Platt. 

‘The team also hopes to improve 
upon last year and finish higher 
than their predicted sixth place in 
the Landmark. _ 

“I think we have the potential to 
finish higher. Last year we didn't 
have people in certain events that 
had direct finals, and that was re- 
ally bad because every other team 
got points in those events except: 
us. I think if we're smart about 
putting people in events that have 
fewer people, we can move up in 
the rankings and get some extra 
points here and there,” said Palmer. 

The Eagles have their next 
meet on Nov. 9 against the Uni- 
versity of Scranton in their first 
Landmark Conference meet of 


the season. 
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Women’s volleyball sets sight on n 


By Curis BEALL 
The expectations are always high 


for the women's volleyball team. 
‘This year they seem to have set 
higher expectations for themselves 
than usual. The team has been on 
a roll this year and it seems like 
nothing can stop them. 

“There have been a few things 
that have helped our success. We 
are serving well throughout the 
year. The fact that we are serving 
well, probably has our passing at 
a pretty high level. We have got- 
ten some really good leadership 
along that way. The team has 
bought into the idea that you 
just have to get a litte better 
each day and I think that they 
have done that,” said head coach 
Heather Pavlik. 

“The team’s success so far has 
got to be because of the talent that 
we have from the freshmen all the 
way up to the seniors. You need ev- 
eryone to contribute regardless of 
whether or not you play in a game, 
you are going to make the starters 
better in practice. Our practices 
have been getting pretty snippy, so 
that’s a plus. We are always coming 
in early for practice and working on 
things that we are struggling with. 
Everyone goes hard in the practice 
gym. It’s easy to see that everyone 
wants to be the best at the end of 
the year,” said junior libero and de- 
fensive specialist Brittani Young. 

Even though the team is hav- 
ing one of their best seasons, they 
understand that they cannot just 





walk into a match and expect 
to win. They realize that they 
have to continue to get better if 
they want to keep winning and be 
where they want to be at the end 
of the year. 

“We need to take it one day 
at a time and not get too ahead 
of ourselves. We have a motto 


of win the day. That’s something 


that we are focusing on. It’s stuff . 


like sleeping right, eating right, 
studying, and coming into prac- 
tice with focus. When you win 
the day over and over, they add up. 
‘That is pretty much the key right 
now,” said senior outside hitter 
Rachelle Wiegand. 

‘I think it’s a little bit of every- 
thing. We need to make sure we 


have each aspect of our game work 


with one another. It’s not just about | 


passing, it’s not just about defense, 
and it’s not all about just one thing. 
I think we need to work on every- 
thing to click so we can all play as 
one and things will run smoothly,” 
said Young. 

“There is always something 
that you need to work on. Un- 
til the last day of the season we 
will continue to work on some 
things. I think that blocking has 
been something that we have been 
working on throughout the year. 
Just trying to get a little better each 
day. Defense is also something that 
has been a work in progress for us 
as well. Also, our-transition game 
is something that we hope to im- 
prove on as the season progresses,” 
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Senior Amy Miller dives to dig the ball in a match for the women's volleyball team. The team is currently ranked No. 9 in the 
country and will host their first Landmark conference playoff game on Friday Nov, 8 against the winner of Moravian and Scranton, 


said Pavlik. 

Freshman middle hitter Nakita 
Gearhart came into Juniata with 
a few expectations this year. She 
wanted to see considerable playing 
time, accomplished that, and she 
wanted to win. 

‘I knew coming in that this 
was going to be a whole lot more 
intense and better than anything 
that I have ever played with. The 
intensity level and the playing 
level in general has escalated a lot 
higher than I have played against. 
The team that I am playing with 
right now is proving everything 
that I knew would be there,” 
said Gearhart. 

The team has goals that they 
want to accomplish throughout 


the rest of the season. They all seem 
to have one common goal, though. 

“For our final goal, we are go- 
ing to win a national champion- 
ship that is plain and simple and 
that is just how it is going to be,” 
said Young. 

“Most definitely to win a na- 
tional championship. Hands down, 
we said it at the beginning of the 
year when we put our goals out 
there. Every day we have trained 
with that in mind. We want to 
win the national championship,” 
said Wiegand. 

“We want to continue to get 
better. We want to be able to 
keep winning and bettering our- 
selves so we can keep winning and 
get our national championship,” 


said Gearhart. 

“We compete nationally on 
a year in and year out basis. The 
opportunity to put yourself into 
that category is hard work, play- 
ing a tough schedule, and do- 
ing the things that we have done. 
I think that we have earned 
the right to be able to say that is 
one of our goals. We can definitely 
say that winning a national cham- 
pionship is one of our main goals 
and that is because of the work that 
we have put out,” said Pavlik. 

‘The team is currently preparing 
for Landmark playoffs. As the No.1 
seed, they will host the tournament. 
After Landmark play, they will get 
their chance to compete for the 
national title. 


Strong finish at Landmarks qualifies seven runners for NCAAs 


By Bossy Moopisreaucu 


The Juniata College cross coun- 
try team ended its-regular season 
with the Landmark Conference 
Championships this past weekend. 
Tt now prepares to send its top sev- 
en runners to the NCAA Mideast 
regional on Nov. 16. 

Senior Katrina Woods won the 
individual title at the champion- 
ship, the first in the program's his- 
tory, with a time of 23:20:30. She 
finished runner-up in the same 
race last year. The women’s team 
finished sixth overall at the event. 

The men’s team finished sec- 
ond overall in the championship 
behind Susquehanna University. 
Senior Nate Alter led the Eagles 
finishing sixth followed by sopho- 
more R,J. Bogdan finishing tenth. 

“The men’s team has definitely 
exceeded our expectations this year. 
We knew they would do well, but 
they have done a lot better than we 
anticipated,” said assistant coach 
Blair Taylor. “On the women’s side, 
having low numbers has been a bit 
of a struggle this season, but work- 
ing with what they have, they are 
doing the best they can and our 
top three have done very well.” 

“We have a strong group of 
eight or nine that can be inter- 
changed with our top seven. This 
is great for a cross country team 


because your top seven score. There 
is more emphasis on the top five, | 
but if there is a tie, it goes to the © 


sixth runner, then the seventh, etc. 


We have all run pretty well,” said 3 


senior Nate Alter. 


The women’s team was ex- { 


tremely thin this year with only six 


members. They were led by senior 


dynamite for the team this year. 


Watching her run and watching | 


her compete has just been amaz- 


ing,” said Taylor. Woods broke the | 


program 6K record at the Lock 


Haven River Run on September . 





21 with a time of 21:44.20. 

To help build the number of 
people on the women’s team, the 
plan is to bring in some more girls 
in the next few years. “We are on 
the phone every night, sending out 
emails, [and] scheduling visits with 
the intent to bring in more female 
distance runners in the coming 
years to try and boost up the team,” 
said Taylor. 

Alter was one of the contribu- 
tors to the success of the men's 
team. He broke the program re- 
cord for the 8K also at the Lock 
Haven River Run with a time of 
22:55.0. “I put in a lot of work 
over the summer, which is a huge 
part of running cross country. It is 
important to work year round, not 
just six months out of the year. I 
think my running really reflected 
my offseason work and I have been 
happy with the results,” said Alter. 

“Nate lias run really well this 


year he has done continuously 
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throughout his career. He contin- 
ues to amaze me with the amount 
of mileage he can handle. It is un- 
believable,” said Taylor. 

“With Nate breaking the 8K 
record this year, it really helps 
me to see a runner like that train 
and see how he is accomplishing 
things like that,” said freshman 
Xavier Cachon. 

Cachon and fellow  fresh- 
man Nick Simpson continuously 
finished in the team’s top five 
throughout the season. “Hav- 
ing two freshmen in our top five 
looks really good for the team and 
bodes well for the next few years,” 
said Taylor. 

Cachon was proud of the way 
he and the other freshmen came in 
and immediately started contrib- 
uting: “The freshmen ran very well 
this year. Nick, Reese (Marrero), 
and I finished two, three, four in 
the first race of the season. I was 
originally recruited as one of the 
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mid-freshmen, but I have been up 
towards the front more and I am 
really happy with how I raced.” 

“We have had~a really strong 
group of freshmen come in this 
year. It is usually tough to hold on 
as a freshman as the season goes 
along, but these guys really stuck 
with it and it shows,” said Alter. 
“Xavier has really stepped up and 
Nick has been running great.” 

Sophomore RJ. Bogdan and 
junior Matt Geutzlaff have also 
stepped up to contribute. “RJ. has 
run really well. He put in some 
work this summer, so did Matt, 
and it has really shown in the way 
they have run this year. I am happy 
with how they have performed,” 
said Alter. 

With the season coming to 
a close the team must continue 
working hard in the offseason to 
prepare for next year. Part of this 
preparation includes competing 
in various events during the track 
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season. “The team will continue 
training for the track season so our 
season never really stops. Without 
a doubt in my mind, participating 
in track is really beneficial to keep- 
ing the team in shape,” said Taylor. 

“Running track is similar, but it 
is also very different than what we 
do in the fall. In track, we run a lot 
faster and do shorter speed work, 
which I am not as good at. But do- 
ing track helps me practice those 
aspects of running and helps im- 
prove my running for cross coun- 
try,” said Alter. 

Cachon looks to be just as 
strong in the future as he is now. 
“I am a pretty ambitious person, so 
I like to train as hard as I possibly 
can to be the best I possibly can 
and I will see where that leads me 
on this team,” said Cachon. 

The Eagles will be heading to 
the Mideast Regional on Saturday, 
Nov. 16 at Catholic University for 
their first NCAA meet. 
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Ongoing Nerf war battles continue 
to ravage otherwise peaceful campus 


Carnage continues as the 
death toll rises in the neverend- 
ing war between the United 
Nerf Liberation Front and the 
Nationalist Nerf Army. 

The two armies clashed 
this past Saturday in an at- 
tempt to gain ground in the 
strategically important Brum- 
baugh Academic Center strong: 
hold. A fortified position in 
the BAC for either army could 
potentially threaten the supply 
lines of their enemy and inevi- 
tably forcing a retreat into safer 
territory. 

After many long, arduous min- 
utes of intense combat near the 
water fountains on the second 
floor a small group of UNLF sol- 
diers found themselves pinned 
down behind a comfy over 
stuffed chair Exhausted, thirsty, 
and hungry from the prolonged 
combat, |, your loyal war cor 
respondent, mentioned to the 
hungry soldier from my vantage 
behind a desk that Simply To Go 
had numerous sandwiches, sal- 
ads, and even soups to offer 

Upon hearing this, the three 
soldiers jumped up, screaming 
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and yelling blood-thirsty battle 
cries, and stormed the Simply To 
Go line, dodging fire from enemy 
snipers encamped at the top of 
a stairway. 

Later during the engagement, 
| found myself snapping photo- 
graphs of bullet-riddle corpses 
and chatting with them as they 
waited for their team to be elimi- 
nated, The peace of the moment 
did not last long, however, and 
was crashed by a NNA sneak at- 
tack on the UN 

The surviving UNLF 
fighters were forced to 
barricade themselves 
behind desks in one of the class- 
rooms, giving the NNA guerillas 
free range of the P Wing. Un- 
able to communicate with their 
HQ. and trapped without food 
and water, the UNLF soldiers 
were forced to surrender, but 
not before the NNA’s team 
of commandos had wreaked 
havoc on the UNLF's flank, de- 
stroying their fortifications and 
forcing a retreat into the Math 
department. 

Due to numerous casualties 
on both sides, a cease fire was 
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called late on Saturday night and 
both armies retreated to collect 
their squishy, pleasantly soft Nerf 
bullets. 

Despite the cease fire, the two 
armies continue to maneuver 
and posture, trying to gain a tacti- 
cal advantage in the strife-ridden 
Juniata 

Sources high up within the 
NNA have said that a strike is in 
the works for this coming week- 
end,astrike that will mostcertainly 
raise the tenuous peace between 
the two factions. 
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Re Thumbs down to mono being passed 
around recently. Thanks, East, great job. 


Thumbs up to the anticipation of 
the goats coming back to the Stone 
Church. Everyone is going to be so 
gla-a-a-a-a-d. 


Thumbs down to all the Waldos 
during Halloween. This isn’t even a 
challenge anymore, because we all saw 


you. And you. And you. Oh, and you. 
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Don’t let the bedbugs bite: insects found in Cloister 


By DyLanJ. STROMAN 


For the second year in a row, 
several Cloister 1 residents claim 
they have been dealing with in- 
termittent bedbug encounters. 

Senior Anthony Glossner is 
one of five residents in Clois- 
ter 1. The room is located in 
Cloister’s basement adjacent to 
the kitchen. 

“T started waking up a little 
bit itchy. After a while, I got 
little red bumps. I didn’t know 
if it was mosquitos or what, but 
eventually it progressed to where 
we wanted to get it checked out,” 
said Glossner. 

In describing the pests, Gloss- 
ner compared the bedbugs to 
ticks in terms of size. Senior 
Ben Tansi, a resident of Cloister 
1 during the previous academic 
year, mentioned that bedbugs 
are, “probably about a hair larger 
than a mustard seed.” 

Only two of the five current 
residents of Cloister 1 cited find- 
ing bite-marks, All current resi- 
dents have cited the presence of 
itching symptoms throughout 
the ordeal. 


Lights, camera, action in ne 


By Nick STOLIAROFF 


Juniata College will introduce 
a “One Button Studio” starting in 
the spring semester, It will be lo- 
cated next to A100 in Brumbaugh 
Academic Center, opposite of the 
Digital Media Studio. Its purpose 
will be to allow students and fac- 
ulty to self-record video and audio 
without having to worry about 
handling the equipment. 

“You walk in, plug a flash drive 
into a port, at that point you press 
a button, and it'll count down 
from five. When it gets to zero, 
it starts recording. It turns on the 
camera, the microphone, the light. 


Everything is controlled with 


that one button,” said Joel Pheas- 
ant, director of the Technology 
Solutions Center. 

‘The studio was designed to be 
convenient and easy to use for stu- 
dents outside of the IT and digital 
media departments. 

“To an average person it would 
be really high tech, to us we sort 
of know what’s behind it,” said 
Justine Kobeski, assistant director 
of instructional technology. “But 
the cool thing for the students or 
the faculty that are creating learn- 
ing modules: all they need to know 
is flash drive, button, talk, button, 
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Residential life keeps a vial of bedbugs in order to help students to identify potential infestations. Students who are 
concerned about a potential presence of bedbugs should act immediately, taking care not to spread the pests elsewhere. 


“Most of the time, I would 
just be. overly itchy on my legs 
or my arms,” said Glossner. “But 
my girlfriend (junior Catherine 
Scholl) got completely eaten 
alive. It looked like she had the 
chickenpox. Her whole arm was 
red dots.” 

“For about three weeks, I 
would sleep over there about 


leave. They dont need any concept 
of technology, of cameras, of light- 
ing. That's it.” 

One of the main goals is to make 
it more convenient for students 
and faculty to self-record without 
having to worry about dealing with 
technical equipment. 

“Last time I did a project on 
digital storytelling and I had a re- 
ally hard time figuring out how to 
record. It takes a lot of time, too. It’s 
definitely more convenient to have 
better control in my recording, 
that could help a lot,” said junior 
Duc Vu. 

“The point is to keep it as simple 
as possible for people that want to 
just do the basics. Then we can look 
at it later on if we need to do alittle 
more with it, and we'll look at pro- 
viding that additional functional- 
ity,” said Pheasant. 

“T can deal with technical equip- 
ment that is a little bit more com- 
plicated, but I dont think that 
everybody can do that, To just go 
in a room and start your presenta- 
tion or study for your presentation, 
I think that’s pretty good,” said 
Tobias Krebs, an international stu- 
dent from Germany. 

‘The project was also a success 
financially. Juniata spent less than 
half of what Penn State spent on 


three times per week and get 
at least 10 bites per time; they 
were always on the same side 
because I always sleep on the 
same side,” said Scholl. “We 
didn’t know- what was happen- 
ing, so I actually got (falsely) di- 
agnosed with shingles because I 
went to the hospital — that was 
really awkward.” 


its one button studio. 

“The biggest thing that I see is 
that the money invested is going 
to go into paying for itself quickly 
because it’s cheap,” said Zach Fultz, 
technical leader of the Technology 
Solutions Center. 

Faculty and students campus- 
wide will be able to use the studio 
for a variety of projects. 

“Tt’s great for students who 
want to practice their -presenta- 
tions and see what they look like, 
or maybe if they need to turn it in 
for an assignment, they just need 
a recording of it,” said Pheasant. 
“There will be faculty using it, too, 
so our thought with them is they'll 
come in, record segments, but then 
we'll need to do additional work 
with them on the back end to 
get them ready to be used in their 
final formats.” 

“Career services can use it to do 
mock interviews. Med students 
can do mock med school inter- 
views in there,” said Kobeski. “The 
education students learn how to 
do online courses so they can learn 
how to create an online learning 
module for it. It will really pull 
in everyone I think very quickly. 
Physics kids could do an experi- 


> see BUTTON page 3 
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Instances of bedbug infesta- 
tions are rare on campus ac- 
cording to Ryan Navarro, as- 
sistant director of residential 
life. “They~-can't- transmit any 
diseases. They are not really re- 
garded as a medical threat,” 
said Navarro. 

Claudia McDowell, resident 
director of Cloister, respectfully 


ee eee ae te ek 
w studio | Value of honor societies 


By Marr Exias 


Typically viewed as recognition 
of prestige and accomplishment, 
honor societies reflect the hard 
work of all participating members. 
However, the majority of student 
participation in honor societies 
can be attributed to the pursuit of 
a bolstered résumé rather than the 
desire to be an active member. 

“We have to make a distinc- 
tion among honor societies,” said 
Dr. Jack Barlow, Charles A. Dana 
professor of politics and chair of 
the politics department. “You have 
certain societies that are subject- 
based. I think they recognize the 
student’s good work and they put 
an official seal of approval on it.” 

“Members of honor societies 
are very select students who have 
excelled academically, who meet 
national standards, and that’s really 
the way you have to look at it,” said 
Dr. Donna Weimer, Thornbury 
professor of communication and 
the communication department 
chair. “One of the strengths of an 
honor society is the recognition 
that you gain and the access that 
you gain to the national organiza- 
tion both in terms of job searches 
and in terms of the available 
graduate schools.” 


declined a request to comment 
on the bedbug issue. 

According to Glossner and his 
roommates, Juniata’s official pest 
control contractors performed 
three separate fumigations this 
semester over a three-week span 
in October. 

“The fumigators said that it 
was a really severe infestation,” 
said junior Nicholas Weit. 

“After the first two fumiga- 
tions, we kept finding more 
bugs,” said Glossner. 

Scholl’s apartment in East was 
also heat treated for bedbugs. 

“Lets say youre friends 
with someone and they’re in 
your room all the time: there 
is a possibility that they're 
transporting them (the bedbugs) 
to and from your room. We don't 
want to just check the room, but 
also the room of those who have 
spent lots of time there,” said 
Navarro. 

“We never wanted them to fu- 
migate because we never found 
any, but we are ultimately glad 
that they did because precau- 


> see BEDBUGS page 3 


In the past, the appeal of pres- 
tigious honor societies compelled 
students to strive for academic 
accomplishments that would ulti- 
mately result in society induction; 
however, a recent phenomenon has 
resulted in student participation in 
honor societies strictly for the ben- 
efit of an augmented résumé. 

“You wind up with a lot of let- 
ters after your name, but that 
doesn’t tell anything about you or 
your experience,” said Barlow. “Are 
they worth it? Well, the accom- 
plishments are worth it, and the 
honor society membership is the 
gold star, but don’t go looking to 
acquire gold stars without doing 
the work.” 

“Tf youre just going through and 
ticking off check boxes and grab- 
bing little bits of fame along the 
way so you have ten lines of stuff 
as extracurricular activities on your 
resume, that is not why you should 
be joining an honor society,” said 
Dr. John Matter, associate profes- 
sor of biology. “You should join 
these kinds of groups to broaden 
your exposure to your field and 
to be an active member of the so- 
ciety. If you want to be a true ac- 
tive member and you want to be 


> see HONOR page 4 
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Natural sandstone aoemation os students despite rocky dangers 


By Zacu LEMON 


The sandstone rock formations 
known as ‘the cliffs’ are one of the 
most beloved outdoor locales in the 
Huntingdon area. 

Located in the Highlands area 
above the College, “they (the cliffs) 
are the Ridgeley sandstone forma- 
tion, so it’s made of quartz, formed 
in the early Devonian, around 300 
or 320 million years ago,” said 
Ryan Mathur, professor of geology 
at Juniata College. 

Ryan and Amy Mathur, chair of 
the English department, have lived 
adjacent to the cliffs for 12 years. 

“In the fall when the leaves are 
pretty, a good deal of students 
will go up and then it slows down 
during the winter and then when 


spring hits and everything is 
flowering — you'll see it,” said A. 


Mathur. 

A. Mathur said that the cliffs are 
a popular location for parents to go 
to as well. 

“We don't go just because we 
have children and we don't feel safe 
with them back there, but when we 
have family or alumni friends who 
come back, we walk over there for 
nostalgia’s sake,” said A. Mathur. 

Accidents do occur at the cliffs 
somewhat frequently. A student 
falls off the cliffs almost every year. 
Junior Andrew Pfisterer fell off the 
Cliffs last year. 

“It happened at midnight. I was 
completely sober,” said Pfisterer. 
“I stepped over a crack, I stepped 
over another crack, and there 
was a person laying in the mid- 
dle of the rock, so I hopped over 
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Sophomore Luke Gangi-Wellman enjoys the view from the cliffs overlooking the Juniata River The cliffs have been a popu- 
lar hangout spot for years as indicated by the graffiti on the Ridgeley sandstone formations. 


him onto what I thought was a 
rock, it was actually a tree.” 

Although he fell about 20 feet 
and struck the sides of the cliffs 
several times, Pfisterer was largely 
unharmed, short of dislocating a 
few ribs. He still is unable to stay 
away from the cliffs, and he is 
not alone. 

“T think it’s one of the best places 
on campus to go with your friends, 
so it’s definitely a chill activity. It’s 
a nice place just to talk, catch up, 


picnic - maybe not at night, but 
definitely on a nice fall or spring 
day,” said senior Taylor Cox. 

Ana C. Guimaraes Marques, 
an exchange student from Brazil, 
also commented on its scenery. 
“It looks like a big painting, but 
it’s true, and you can see so far 
away on the horizon that you feel 


small. It’s so breathtaking and. 


so near our campus. It’s kind of 
amazing. The trees during fall 
are wonderful,” she said. 


Unfortunately, the parking situ- 
ation will be different now, as S&A. 
Homes, the developing company 
that owns most of the land in the 
Highlands, is building a new house 
across the street. 

“There will be no more parking 
for students on Prospect Avenue 
or Washington Street next to the 
cliffs. If students want to go, they 
will have to walk,” said A. Mathur. 

The Huntingdon borough will 
be placing signs to keep people 


from parking on lawns and police 
have given tickets to people for in- 
appropriate parking. 

“It’s upsetting to me, too, be- 
cause I liked the woods and now 
it’s a house and it changes things. 
But like anything else at Juniata, in 
a couple years when students come 
in and didn’t even know that you 
could park up there, it’s not go- 
ing to be a big deal for them,” said 
A. Mathur. 

The Ridgeley sandstone for- 
mation is not only known for its 
vantage points, but also for being a 
source of mineral wealth. 

“If you're heading out of here on 
22 toward Harrisburg or Mount 
Union, you can look off to a big 
sort of mining operation for it. 
‘They actually mine it here. It’s 
one of the purest sandstones 
on earth. The glass that’s in it is 
actually used in glass telescopes,” 
said R. Mathur. He frequently 
takes students to the cliffs for 
lab experiences. 

“There’s actually shells in there. 
There are fossils and if you go check 
it out, it used to be a beach. At that 
point, geographically speaking, we 
were much closer to the equator,” 
said R. Mathur. 

While the cliffs remain sce- 
nic and lovely now, R. Mathur 
suggested that a bleak future 
awaits them. 

“Millions of years from now ev- 
erything will flatten out; it will all 
erode away and they'll crumble 
down. It won't be that exciting. 
‘They wont be ‘cliffy’ anymore,” said 
R. Mathur. 





Students launch Juniata chapter of Her Campus, online magazine 


By KATHERINE TOBAR 

Juniata College will begin a new 
chapter of Her Campus online 
magazine this semester. 

“Her Campus is a national blog 
that a lot of campuses have a page 
on to tell about their student life, 
academics and their campus cul- 
ture,” said Genna Kasun, assistant 
director of advancement commu- 
nication and chapter advisor of 
Her Campus. 

Senior Stephanie Scavone and 
junior Morgan Dux, co-presidents 


of the chapter, will initiate the 


new section of the magazine for 
Juniata College. 

“Over the summer we were 
working on campus together and 
we got the ball rolling and started 
to apply to have a chapter here, 
which is a long process. Once we 
were accepted by Her Campus at 
the national office to start the Ju- 
niata College chapter, we applied 
to be an RSO (Registered Student 
Organization) and then once we 
were approved we started having 
meetings and working with vari- 
ous students who are interested,” 
said Scavone. 

“Tt is just another place for Ju- 
niata to show what our campus life 
is like and what our community is 
like. Now in marketing we try to 
show the great community that is 
here at Juniata. This is just another 
place where Steph, Morgan and 
their team will be able to write and 
share stories about campus life at 
Juniata and the things that make 
Juniata unique. It is really a great 
service to the students to have a 
writing experience and to the pro- 
spective students to learn about Ju- 


niata,” said Kasun. 

“Tt is cool that students took the 
initiative to get Juniata out there 
online — that is something we do 
in the marketing department every 
day,” said Kasun. 

Juniata’s chapter of Her Campus 
is currently working with the na- 
tional group to create the site. 

“Steph and Morgan are actually 
working with a representative from 
Her Campus. They supplied some 
images for this representative and 
she is going to start to design our 
front page on the website, and once 
we start submitting articles and 
photographs to her she will start to 
populate that,” said Kasun. 

“Our launch date is going to be 
Nov. 19, so that’s when our website 
will be live and our first set of arti- 
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cles will be published. We are hop- 
ing to have something on campus 
advertising our launch date and 
advertising the club a little bit more 
and getting some more members,” 
said Scavone. 

Although Her Campus focuses 
on women’s college experiences, 
the website can be used by ev- 
eryone. Currently the club has 15 
members, but they hope to involve 
more people, including men. There 
are many open positions in the 
club for anyone who is interested 
in joining. 

“Right now it’s mostly girls. We 
are definitely open to having guys 
and we hope that we get some to 
write with us or do anything else,” 
said Scavone. 


Members of the club expressed 


interest in writing for a website 
that may reach more than just the 
Juniata community. 

‘I decided to write for Her 
Campus because I viewed it as 
a unique opportunity to write 
creatively for a national publi- 
cation. I look forward to writ- 
ing articles about campus trends, 
college survival tips and Juniata 


news and events,” said senior 
Elise Mihranian. 
As the launch date approaches, 


Dux and Scavone are working to 
increase awareness and generate 
interest for the publication. 

“They are going to be hosting 
meetings where people can come 
and learn more about the club 
to see if they want to write for it, 
and they're actually going to try to 





cooperate with the Juniatian and | 
Kvasir and some of the other or- | 
ganizations on campus that focus 
on writing and communication,” 
said Kasun. 

“It seems it will be a lot of fun 
and I hope that it gets people 
interested in Juniata and inter- 
ested in things that are happening 
around campus. I hope that if 
people don't know about Her 
Campus already, they hopefully 
will very soon,” said senior 
Kelsey Kohrs. “It will be re- 
ally encouraging if we receive 
a lot of support from students 
and our peers. We could use 
more interested writers and hope 
to be an inclusive forum for all 
students who want to write for 


Her Campus,” said Mihranian. 
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One Button Studio in BAC 





JUSTINE KOBESKI / TSC 


The “One Button Studio” is a room designed for student and faculty use in cre- 
ating and recording presentations with the click of a button. 


> from BUTTON page 1 


ment in there if they wanted to 
and film it.” 

Students have a choice of us- 
ing a backdrop to practice Pow- 
erPoint presentations or using 
a green screen for added effects 
when editing. 

Junior Harris Cauler spearhead- 
ed the project. He first got the idea 
this summer when he was visiting 
Penn State. “We saw the one but- 
ton studio and I was just amazed 
by it. I had never even thought 
of that before. I didn’t even know 
that was a thing — walk in, push 
one button and then everything 
just turns on and just works,” said 
Cauler. “Right now, we have all 


the technology we need. We just 
need to work on getting the room 
cleaned and painted.” 

The studio should be ready for 
students to use by January. 

”We can practice job interview- 
ing, think about preparing for the 
Bailey and having people practice 
this way,” said Dr. Donna Weimer, 
chair of the communication de- 
partment. 

“Who knows, it might not 
be used a lot but at the same 
time even if a few people are 
using it just a few times a year 
that makes it more useful than 
storage,” said Edward Smith, an 
international student from the 


United Kingdom. 
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On Wednesday, Nov. 20, Dr John E. Neely, a graduate of the Juniata College class of 1968, was officially inducted into 
the College's official Hall of Fame for the sciences. Above: Senior Krista Hammaker presents Neely with his plaque. 
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ltchy sttuation seemingly resolved after third heat treatment for bugs 


> from BEDBUGS page | 
tionary measures are definitely 
needed for bedbugs,” said Scholl. 

Tansi recounted a similar 
situation in describing his own 
experience with bedbugs. “A 
number of days after the heat 
treatment, Mario (Citron) found 
one crawling up his arm,” said 
Tansi. “Facilities came by and 
they couldn't find another. Their 
policy was that if they would find 
at least one more, they would 
go through the heat treatment 
process again.” 

According to Juniata’s offi- 
cial “Bedbug Policy” found in 
the Policy Handbook, students 
should never attempt to ad- 
dress bedbug situations on their 
own by applying pesticides. In- 
stead, “the College’s pest control 
contractor will be dispatched 
to the location to perform a 
thorough inspection.” 

“Usually when we find 
out (that there are bedbugs), 
we can get the contractor in 
here within one or two days. We 
would find someone alterna- 
tive housing while they're do- 
ing the cleaning of the room,” 
said Navarro. 

The pests invaded two of 
the five beds in Cloister 1 
more severely. 

“You could literally lift their 
mattresses up and the screw- 
holes were just filled with dead 
bedbugs,” said Weit. 

While the residents noted 
that there have not been any 
further sightings of bedbugs 
since the third fumigation, 
discomfort surrounding the 
situation remains. 

“I haven't even slept in my 


bed in the last three weeks,” said 
Glossner. “I’m not scared to sleep 
in my bed, but I'd rather not.” 

In discussing residential life’s 
handling of bedbug situations, 
both the previous and current 
residents of Cloister 1 agreed 
that the situation was given the 
care and attention that it de- 
served on their part. 

“Mr. Cutright (director of resi- 
dential life) was really cool about 
it. He immediately responded 
to us and it’s definitely not his 
fault. He responded quickly to 
our concerns,” said Glossner. 
“Tt just sucks that the bugs kept 
coming back.” 

Navarro acknowledged the ur- 
gency of the situations. “We re- 
alize what an inconvenience it is 
for students, so we want to get it 
taken care of as soon as possible,” 
said Navarro. 

Several of the current resi- 
dents of Cloister 1 expressed dis- 
appointment at not having more 
relocation options in light of the 
situation. “They basically said the 
option for us would be to sepa- 
rate into different East rooms if 
we wanted to move,” said junior 
Robert Higgins. 

“We didn’t want to change 
rooms, we wanted to still all be 
together,” said junior Nicholas 
Stone-Weiss. 

The residents also expressed 
disappointment that no other 
form of compensation was of- 
fered to make up for the incon- 
venience. 

“T'm bothered by the fact that 
res-life didn’t offer any resolu- 
tions or options for reduced 
housing costs. They did offer 
us a hotel room for a week- 
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The Bedbug Policy in the Policy Handbook stresses that students should not attempt to treat bedbugs on their own by 
applying pesticides, A pest control contractor treats the infested rooms with extreme heats to exterminate the parasites. 


end, but that’s so inconvenient,” 
said Higgins. 

“Not that we're looking for all 
kinds of money, but we're pay- 
ing full price for a room that has 
bedbugs and water leakage,” said 
Glossner. 

The other primary concern 
voiced by the current residents 
of Cloister 1 was that they 
were never briefed on the prior 
year’s bedbug issues in the room. 
“We were not informed that 
this was an issue last year, which 
was unfortunate,” said Weit. “It 
would’ve been nice to know,” 
added Glossner. 

“Obviously if they had them 


last year and we have them 


this year, they've been in here 
for a while, especially when 
the infestation this year was 
‘pretty bad.’ I don't know if it’s 
a matter of not sanitizing the 
room properly or how they go 
about cleaning the room when 
students move out, but there’s 
no way thousands of bedbugs 
spawned in three weeks, so they 
have probably been in here for 
a while,” said Glossner. “Maybe 
properly cleaning it would have 
helped.” 

Navarro said that the two bed- 
bug incidents were most likely 
unrelated. 

“I think it was a coinci- 
dence. It’s very unlikely that 


they would’ve lived through 
the hot heat in the summer. 
I think it’s just coincidental 
that it was the same room on 
multiple cases,” said Navarro. 

In terms of preventing future 
instances of bedbugs, Navarro 
suggested that students should 
be certain to make themselves 
aware of their surroundings. 

“T think there has been a re- 
surgence of bedbug encounters 
over the past few years,” said 
Navarro. “It’s because there’s 
been more rapid travel over great- 
er distances. It’s just about being 
diligent, being aware and inspect- 
ing for bedbugs wherever you 
are staying.” 
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Increased bias prompts potential expansion of response committee 


By Hatey SCHNEIDER 


Due to increased incidents of 
bias on campus, members of Juni- 
ata’s bias response team are consid- 
ering expanding their committee 
to better respond to the reports. 

The bias response team is a 
group of faculty and student rep- 
resentatives who have experience 
in either mediating and respond- 
ing to bias or dealing with issues 
regarding diversity. The committee 
responds to any problems that arise 
on campus and is headed by Dan 
Cook-Huffman, assistant dean of 
students and instructor in peace 
and conflict studies. 

“The purpose of a bias response 
team is to develop educated re- 
sponses to incidences or perceived 
incidences of bias on campus,” said 
Cook-Huffman. 

“Tt is not a judicial process,” said 
Rosalie Rodriguez, special assistant 
to the president for diversity and 
inclusion and a member of the bias 
response team. “This is kind of an 
alternative to a judicial process. It’s 
a way of alerting folks to an inci- 
dent that happened to you, either 
anonymously or that you heard 


about, that can be addressed in an 
educative way.” 

Instead of punishing offend- 
ers, the main goal of the team is 
to help students understand how 
their actions affect others and 
what they can do to create a safer 
environment. The committee usu- 
ally responds to online reports 
from students. 

“You can fill out what happened 
to you or somebody else and that 
goes straight to [Assistant Dean 
of Students] Dan Cook-Huff- 
man,” said Rodriguez. “You can 
either identify yourself or leave 
it anonymous.” 

After a report is filed, the com- 
mittee meets to discuss how to 
address the situation in a way that 
will help the victim of bias feel se- 
cure while simultaneously educat- 
ing the student population about 
the problem. 

“Our responses are generated 
from the group. We sit and discuss 
how we want to discipline, to re- 
establish, a sort of meaning for the 
issue so it becomes educational,” 
said senior Mike Melvin, the bias 
response team’s student represen- 
tative. “So from the troubles or 


whatever any student is facing we 


- will leam something and teach the 


other students to be able to identify 
these things.” 

Most of the issues the team 
deals with involve the misuse of 
words. These issues can be resolved 
by making the offender aware that 
they hurt someone. Crimes that 
involve bias, or hate crimes, are far 
less common. 

However, recent instances of 
bias, including hate crimes, have 
begun to appear more frequently 
on campus. 

‘T do think that right now what 
the bias response team is trying to 
combat or trying to address is a 
rise in hate crimes on campus, be 
those racial, be those homophobic. 
Regardless of the marginalized 
identity they are targeting, there 
has certainly been an increase,” 
said senior Zach Strouse, a mem- 
ber of the diversity and inclusion 
committee, which works with the 
bias response team to promote a 
safer environment for minorities 
on campus. 

“We have more out GLBTQ_ 
students, we have more visible 
students of color, we have more 


international students than we've 
ever had, so the possibility for 
conflict, or for cultural clashes, is 
certainly increased.” 

To combat the problem, the bias 


response team is in the process of — 


expanding to include a restorative 
justice group. ‘This group will fo- 
cus on issues that occur more fre- 
quently on campus and will try to 
help offenders better understand 
the conflicts. 

“We'te hoping to implement 
that as a way to respond to in- 
cidents because, just like I men- 
tioned before, [I don't think] just 
labeling something wrong and 
kicking students off campus or dis- 
ciplining them for something they 
maybe didn’t understand fully is an 
effective way to deal with most of 
these incidents,” said Rodriguez. 

In addition to expanding the 
bias response team, Strouse be- 
lieves that students must take ac- 
tion as well. 

“T believe personally the major- 
ity of Juniata students feel that they 
are supportive of marginalized 
identities, or people of underrep- 
resented ethnicities and identities,” 
said Strouse, “but I think that that 
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ties directly into the fact that a lot 
of students are passive bystanders; 
when incidences of bias and bias 
hate crimes occur, the students 
don't do anything.” 

Melvin also wants students to 
play a larger role in bias response. 
The team cannot respond to in- 
cidents if they are unaware of 
the events. 

“Report. Know that you have 
something at stake, the other stu- 
dents have something at stake, and 
the campus overall has something 
at stake whenever an issue occurs 
and that reporting it will be the 
best way for everyone to grow from 
it,” said Melvin. 

Since the bias response team 
may not be aware of every 
issue that occurs, Strouse en- 
courages students who witness 
these incidents to speak up 
about them. 

“There’s 15 or 16 people on the 
bias response team and there's 
1700 students at this school,” said 
Strouse. “Whos going to be the 
most effective at changing this 
climate? It’s not going to be the 
17 people. It’s going to be the 
1700 people.” 


Honor societies 


> from HONOR page | 


part of the mission of an honor 
society, then jump in and be in- 
volved. Make it as vital as you can 
and as it should be; don’t just do it 
to check off a box.” 

Matter is the faculty advisor 
of “Beta Beta Beta,” a national 


biological honor society that 


focuses on disseminating  bio- 
logical knowledge, encouraging 
intuitive research, and foster- 
ing a sense of responsibility and 
ethics related to biological 
research. “There is a recognition 
factor among members of ‘Tri- 
Beta’ in terms of a commitment 
to high-quality research. Honor 
societies can serve as a network; as 
you meet people in a different 
setting, there is acknowledgment 
of like minded philosophy that 
goes along with the inclusion in an 
honor society,” said Matter. 

Weimer, faculty advisor of 
“Lambda Pi Eta,” a national honor 
society affiliated with the com- 
munication department, echoed 
Matter's sentiments, noting her 
expertise in resume writing. 

“People do a lot of things to be 
able to put it on a résumé. I can tell 
you that if you can’t talk [about it] 
extensively to a point, then don't 
put in on your resume. One of the 
things that seems odd about 2013 
is that there is less of a concern 
about the prestige of an honor so- 
ciety,” said Weimer. 

‘I have talked to certain 
students that have told me they 
joined a certain honor society just 
to improve their résumé,” said 
sophomore Carlos Faccio. “These 
students are missing the point 
of being a member of an honor 
society: being involved and 
experiencing the benefits the 
society has to offer.” 

The induction into an honor 
society garners esteem to indi- 
vidual ‘students, but furthermore 
benefits Juniata in the sense 
that the College is able to maintain 
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If you live in Tussey or Ter- 
race, you are likely aware that the 
kitchen has been closed to residents 
of the building for several weeks 
now due to an ongoing problem 
with some people using the kitchen 
and leaving a mess on the counters 
or a pile of dirty dishes in the sink. 
Even if you don'tliveinTnT, many of 
you have likely experienced this 
sort of situation before. 1 know 
that both the Sunderland and 
TnI kitchens were closed for an 
extended period of time when 
I was a freshman, and I’m sure 
that it also happened in the 
years since. 

Obviously, this is a recur- 
ring problem, and one that gets 
both res-life staff and residents 


of the building whose kitchen 
is closed very aggravated. I have 
heard many complaints from stu- 
dents that the decision by RDs to 
close a building’s kitchen is com- 
pletely unwarranted and that it dis- 
proportionally affects students who 
are not guilty of leaving messes be- 
hind. There are always two sides to 
an argument however, and I would 
ask the students to consider the 
position that the res-life staff is in 
when the decision is made to close 
a given kitchen. 

First of all, the closing of a 
building’s kitchen is never the 
initial response to a problem in 
which messes are being made. The 
course of action that the res-life 
staff takes to begin with when a 
problem is brought to their atten- 
tion is to have all the RAs email 
their residents, informing them of 
the problem and asking them to 
please be better about cleaning up 
after themselves. 

If the problem continues to oc- 
cur, the RAs will email their resi- 
dents again reminding them to 


be considerate of the other resi- 
dents and clean up after using the 
kitchen. At this point, the RAs 
will most likely be told to inform 
their residents that if the problem 
continues, the kitchen might be 
closed. Only after the mess prob- 
lem proves to be ongoing and af- 
ter all these things have been done 
will the RD consider closing the 
kitchen. 


Though some might disagree. 


with me, I would argue that con- 
stantly having a building’s kitchen 
in disarray is a real problem. This 
messiness can make the use of the 
kitchen quite difficult. I personally 
witnessed this a few weekends ago 
when the Global Village needed 
to use the kitchen for one of the 
dinners they are required to have. 
When the residents of the Global 
Village got to the kitchen, which 
they had reserved far in advance, 
they found almost every dish in a 
dirty heaping pile in the sink. These 
residents had to clean everything 
they were going to use before they 
could even begin cooking, which is 


absolutely ridiculous. 

Not only that, but when one of 
the residents was cleaning, they 
reached into a pot in the sink filled 
with opaque water, only to discover 
by cutting her hand that a knife 
had been left in the pot. This kind 
of situation is completely unac- 
ceptable, and exemplifies for me 
why measures do need to be taken’ 
to discourage circumstances that 
would allow this to happen. 

Now that I have stated the situ- 
ation as res-life sees it, 1 would 
like to take a moment to say 
that I definitely also understand 
why residents feel that the closing 
of their kitchen is unreasonable and 
unfair. The reality is that students 
pay a lot of money to live in the 
dorms, and as a result they expect 
to have use of the facilities. I do not 
think this is an unreasonable as- 
sumption on their part, which ex- 
plains their frustration. 

Clearly something - different 
should be done to try and re- 
solve this problem, as the current 
solution, while it does prevent 


Letter to the Editor: Bradford is an appropriate security mechanism 


Campus Technology Services 
(CTS) deploys multi-layer security 
mechanisms to protect our college 
network, EagleNet. These mecha- 
nisms are put in place to ensure 
EagleNet remains a reliable and 
secure network that supports stu- 
dent development and the underly- 
ing administrative functions of Ju- 
niata College. Bradford Networks’ 
Network Sentry is a network access 
control (NAC) product which pro- 
vides device ownership and respon- 
sibility as well as a security baseline 
for a resource that is shared by all 
members of the campus communi- 
ty. It helps each of us take a shared 
responsibility in caring for the reli- 
ability and security of EagleNet. 

We understand that the major- 
ity of students live on campus and 
wish to access a network and have 
an Internet experience that is close 
to what is available at home; how- 
ever, a campus network does not 
operate with the simplicity of most 
home networks, While we do not 
consider the support of gaming 
device a priority, we have worked 
with students in the past (and pres- 
ent) to identify gaming issues and 
provide solutions that help improve 
their gaming experience on cam- 
pus. The article in the October 24, 


2013 issue of The Juniatian raised 
concern over the need for a manual 
override to allow a Wii U to access 
a wired connection on EagleNet to 
access the Internet, rather than us- 
ing the self-registration portal to do 
this. Actually, before the Fall 2013 
semester, all gaming consoles had 
to be registered manually. Students 
had to submit a ticket to CTS, then 
an employee would manually regis- 
ter the device. The new process is 
more user friendly for the majority 
of gaming device users. The Wii U 
is currently an exception and needs 
to be registered the old way. I feel 
our staff has been quick to respond 
to these issues and has worked to 
find solutions which are now re- 
peatable for other Wii U users. 

‘The article mentioned a_per- 
ception that users are immediately 
forced into Remediation within a 
short period of time after Microsoft 
releases updates. We have made 
changes to reduce the disruptive- 
ness of Bradford and the remedia- 
tion process over the past few years. 
‘There used to be a forced re-scan 
of all student registered computers 
every 2 weeks, with the scan sched- 
uled to happen one week after Mi- 
crosoft released patches. We found 
that process to be too disruptive 


and not a fair trade for the security 
benefits it gave. At the beginning 
of the Spring 2013 semester, we 
implemented a 2 scans per semes- 
ter policy. Every device is scanned 
at the beginning of the semester 
as students arrive back to campus. 
The second scan happens within 
the semester at a time that has the 
least impact on students. This Fall, 
the scan was started on October 
ist. Next Spring, the mid-semes- 
ter scan is scheduled for March 25, 
2014. 

Is Bradford's Network Sentry an 
appropriate mechanism? As the 
concept of BYOD (Bring Your 
Own Device) continues to create 
added pressure on the reliability 
and security of EagleNet, as well 
as increase pressure on CTS to 
assist with a larger variety of de- 
vices, we feel very strongly that a 
NAC system continues to be an 
appropriate mechanism, While 
there will always be lag time be- 
tween the release of new technol- 
ogy and various vendors, includ- 
ing NAC , that disadvantage does 
not outweigh the value that we 
get in device ownership, network 
security and shared responsibility. 
Bradford Networks, having a large 


customer base in Higher Educa- 


tion, continues to work proactively 
with colleges and universities to 
produce a reliable product that is 
sensitive to the constant evolution 
of technology. 

Definitions: 

EagleNet — Juniata's campus 
network infrastructure which con- 
nects all buildings together on the 
same physical data and voice net- 
work. It supports connectivity to all 
internally hosted server resources. 

JC-SECURE -— Juniata's secure 
wireless network which encrypts all 
logins and wireless traffic from be- 
ing intercepted as clear text. 

Bradford Networks' Network 
Sentry — Network access control 
(NAC) solution for requiring iden- 
tification and security baselines for 
all devices that connect to EagleNet 
via a wired or wireless connection. 

Internet connection — The gate- 
way to all computing resources that 
are not a part of EagleNet. 

To obtain assistance with tech- 
nology on campus or to report an 
issue with technology, please open 
a ticket at https://jcticket juniata. 
edu. 

Anne Wood 

Interim AVP & CIO 

Director of Campus Network 

and Security 








Finding a new solution: Messy kitchens prompt loss of privileges 


messes, also causes a fair number 
of other problems for all building 
residents. 

I believe I have a possible 
solution, at least for TnI. In- 
stead of closing the kitchen en- 
tirely, I would argue that the key 
should be kept in the res-life of- 
fice where residents can sign 
it out in exchange for their 
gold card if they want to use 
the kitchen. When that person 
is done using the kitchen they 
can return the key to res-life, and 
confirm that the kitchen was 
clean when they came in and left. 
‘This way, if the kitchen is reported 
as being messy when someone 
first comes in to use it, the per- 
son who made the mess will then 
be able to be held accountable. 

This is by no means a_ perfect 
plan, however I believe it would be 
a step in the right direction. 

Having fewer messes while si- 
multaneously having increased 
kitchen availability will undoubt- 
edly make all residents more satis- 
fied with their experience. 
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National Champriaslsp hopes fall short in regional play 


By STEPH PaGLIARO 





With the Landmark conference 
championship already under their 
belt, the women’s volleyball team 
headed into the post-season with 
big goals. 

‘The Eagles finished their regu- 
lar season play with a record of 
30-4. Their tactics for success 
throughout the season involved 
working as a team and taking one 
step at a time. 

“Taking it one day at a time has 
been really important for us,” said 
head coach Heather Pavlik. “We 
talk about the fact that if you im- 
prove by just a little tiny bit each 
day, it adds up until the end of the 
year. And they've done a really 
good job with that.” 

“Working together as a team has 
been really key for us,” said junior 
middle hitter Christine Sumner. 
“Coach always talks about how 
we should focus on only our next 
upcoming match instead of look- 
ing too far down the road. I think 
that’s been very important for us.” 

After beating Scranton on 
Friday, Nov. 8 in the Landmark 
Semifinals, the team advanced 
to the Landmark championship 
game. On Saturday, Nov. 9, the 
Eagles took down Susquehanna 
University to win the Landmark 
Conference crown. 

‘This is the seventh consecutive 
year that women’s volleyball has 
won the Landmark championship. 

Heading into postseason, Ju- 
niata was selected as one of eight 
host sites for the regional round of 
the NCAA Division III women’s 
volleyball tournament. They also 
earned a No.1 seed in the tour- 
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Freshman Kelly Reynolds sets the ball for a hit by fellow freshman Marana Phillips. After winning the Landmark Conference title, 
the Eagles finished a phenomenal season last weekend with a 3-2 loss in the NCAA regional playoffs against Stevenson College. 


nament. Additionally, the team 
climbed one spot to No. 8 in the 
American Volleyball Coaches As- 
sociation Top-25 poll. 

During the NCAA tournament, 
the team’s plan was to focus on 
playing as a team. “We just need to 
take it one set at a time and stay fo- 
cused and in the moment, not look- 
ing forward,” said freshman setter 
Kelly Reynolds. 

“It’s very important for us to 
keep a level head and for us to 
focus on what we need to do as a 
team,” said- Sumner. “We need to 
focus on our success as a team, and 
that also includes seeing the im- 


portance of each and every person 
on the team.” 

‘The season helped prepare the 
team for the level they hoped to 
be playing at during playoffs. “We 
played a pretty tough schedule, so 
that’s really helped us,” said Reyn- 
olds. “We also have had some 
things happen that were unexpect- 
ed, but that’s going to happen in 
playoffs. Anything could happen, 
so the curve balls that we've been 
thrown have prepared us.” 

“Every year we try to put to- 
gether a really competitive sched- 
ule. We've played some of the best 


teams in our region and some of 


the best teams in the country, un- 
derstanding that this will give us 
an idea of what level we're going 
to need to play at to be successful 
later in the season,” said Pavlik. “I 
think they're prepared. They know 
the level of the very best.” 
Entering the regional round 
of the NCAA tournament, the 
team had big goals. Many team 
members had noted winning the 
national championship as_ their 
biggest goal. When asked whether 
they thought the team had the 
potential to do so, team members 
did not hesitate. 
“Absolutely. We have a lot of tal- 


ent this year. We've got some big 
hitters and our defense has really 
come along,” said senior outside 
hitter Amy Miller. “We have a 
really strong team bond between 
everyone, and I think that’s some- 
thing that we've been missing a 
little bit of the past few years.” 

‘I think we have the potential 
to do it. We have a really deep 
team throughout every position. 
We could really put anyone on the 
court, which is a great quality of 
our team,” said Reynolds. 

Pavlik also believed that the 
team was capable of achieving this 
goal. “If they play well together 
as a team, I think they will be in 
every match they play the whole 
way through the championship. 
Obviously, there are some things 
we can't control, but I think play- 
ing together as a team will help no 
matter what.” 

Pavlik’s goal for the team was 
simply to see them perform at as 
high of a level as possible. “I would 
like to see them play together as a 
group the best they can play. I don't 
know that we've done that yet. This 
group can be very good if they play 
their best game all at the same 
time.” 

In their first round of regionals 
on Nov. 15, the Eagles faced off 
against Gallaudet University. They 
came away with a 3-1 win to ad- 
vance to the regional semi-finals. 

On Saturday Nov. 16, the team 
took on Stevenson University in 
the regional semi-finals. After a 
tough battle, the Eagles lost 3-2. 
Although their season ended short 
of their ultimate goal, the team fin- 
ished with a record of 31-5 and a 
Landmark conference title. 


Experience leads to high expectations for women’s basketball 


By Bossy MoopispauGH 


‘The Juniata women’s basketball 
team is preparing for another solid 
season. They finished last year with 
a record of 19-9, 9-5 in the con- 
ference. The Landmark preseason 
poll predicted that the team will 
finish third in the conference. 

“The most important thing 
for us right now is gaining team 
chemistry and learning how to 
play off one another. We have 
brought in multiple freshmen and 
a new sophomore. We are work- 
ing on getting them up to speed 
and the returners are getting back 
into game shape after a sum- 
mer apart,” said senior forward 
Kate McDonald. 

McDonald was one of the team's 
biggest playmakers last year, lead- 
ing the Eagles in points and re- 
bounds per game. “Kate has been 
a really big player for us since our 
freshman year. She brings a calm- 
ing sense to the team since she has 
been in most situations before,” 
said senior guard Jordan Hileman. 

“Kate helps us with our commu- 
nication. She is very verbal and we 
are able to feed off of her energy 
during games. She establishes a 
positive work ethic that the rest of 
the team works up to,” said junior 
guard Kelsey Livoti. 

‘I really want to focus on re- 
bounding and getting steals. The 
points will come. If not, then 
someone else on the team can step 
up in that category. Focusing on 
rebounds sets me up for opportu- 
nities to score, but I like to focus 


on the lesser-known statistics,” 
said McDonald. 


Two of the team’s starters last 
year, Jordan Speck and Natalie 
Glinsky, graduated and the team 
is working on filling those voids 
in the lineup. “It is always tough 
losing players from year to year, 
but I see it as an opportunity for 
younger players to step into those 
roles. We have some freshmen and 
sophomores who can step up into 
the lineup. The ball is in their court 
to do so,” said head coach Danny 
Young-Uhrich. 

“I see Paige Dennison stepping 
up and being a big player for us this 
year. She has a quick first step and 
has really good shooting ability. 
She plays a lot bigger than she ac- 
tually is and can finish around the 
hoop,” said Hileman. 

“Paige has improved drastically 
over the summer. She increased 
her level of quickness and aggres- 
siveness. She has just become a 
more confident all-around player,” 
said McDonald. 

Last year’s team had a dynamic 
offense that ranked atop the Land- 
mark Conference in scoring. “We 
do not have a lot of big bodies in 
the paint to finish being a small 
team. We shoot a lot of threes, but 
hopefully this year, we can get a lot 
of layups and cuts to the hoop. If 
we are facing a defense that needs 
to defend twenty feet from the 
hoop, it really opens up the paint,” 
said Young-Uhrich. 

‘The team mainly relied on those 
three-point shots last year, leading 
the conference in three-point field 
goals attempted and made. 

“I was never a big fan of the 
three-point shot. I was old school 
up until five years ago when I had 
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Junior Kelsey Livoti dribbles up the court in the Juniata women's basketball home opener against the Frostburg State University 
Bobcats. The Eagles defeated the Bobcats | | |-58 to improve to 3-0. They will face Gwynedd-Mercy College on Saturday Nov, 23. 


a kid that led the nation in three- 
point shooting percentage. The fact 
that she could change the game in 
a matter of thirty seconds changed 
my philosophy. That same year, we 
had two six-footers in the paint 
that really needed that space,” said 
Young-Uhrich. 

On the opposite side of the 
ball, the team’s defense struggled 
and finished sixth in the confer- 
ence in that category. “We need 
to communicate better. Since our 
first practice, one of our goals dur- 
ing each practice is to communi- 
cate, communicate, communicate. 
You can mess up on defense and 
still be talking and be able to re- 
cover if someone loses their girl,” 
said McDonald. 

“We are always working on 
defense. Kids want to play of 
fense and I do not want to take 
that away from them, but every 


now and then, you need to insert 
some defensive philosophies. From 
day one, that is all we work on. 
We hammer on those defen- 
sive principles and we hope that 
translates to the game,” said 
Young-Uhrich. 

Livoti agrees: “We have been 
working on defense during every 
practice. Offense has always come 
natural to us and we are able to rely 
on our talent. On defense, we have 
to rely on hard work.” 

The team struggled last year 
against the top tier teams of the 
conference, losing three times to 
Catholic University and twice to 
Morayian College. “Luckily, Cath- 
olic graduated four of their five 
starters. I think the team to beat 
this year will be Moravian. When 
the preseason poll came out, they 
were number one. They have a sol- 
id group of players returning,” said 


Young-Uhrich. 

With the Eagles returning a 
good core of players, the girls have 
high expectations for the season. 
“We want to go out and compete 
hard in every game, just being able 
to wear Juniata across our chests 
and play as a unit working for a 
common goal. One of our goals 
is to win the Landmark Confer- 
ence championship, but beyond 
that, we also want to make it 
into the NCAA tournament,” 
said Hileman. 

“I would expect us to be in the 
top two in the conference. It is a 
high expectation, but Jordan and I 
know what it takes to win a cham- 
pionship with a small group and 
we want to instill that in our team- 
mates,” said McDonald. 

The Eagles’ next game is on 
Saturday, Nov. 23 at Gwynedd- 
Mercy University. 
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Football earns first ECAC berth 


By AAREN SELLERS 


The Juniata College football 
program has been in the midst 
of turning itself around and 
this year proved to be a season 
of vast improvement and _suc- 
cess. With a final record of 7-3, 
the Eagles ended with the most 
wins in a season since 1990, and 





earned the first ECAC bid in the 
program's history. 
“Our whole mindset has 


changed. In the past, our goals were 
just to stay in games but now we 
go out looking to win games and 
blow people out. The coaches have 
different mindsets and the players 
are really caring. Players are actu- 
ally here to win and make some- 
thing happen, not just to say that 
they play a varsity sport. It’s a great 
change to see happening,” said ju- 
nior wide receiver Isaiah Slutter. 

“T think that we have continued 
with our motto that we can never 
give up and we have to always im- 
prove. We've seen great maturity in 
our football team this season, we 
are just staying focused on the pro- 
cess and getting things done,” said 
head coach Tim Launtz. 

Compared to last season's re- 
cord of 3-7, the Eagles have been 
working hard to make this season's 
success possible. 

“The workouts that Coach 
Smith gave us became a lot more 
intense. Our demeanor this year 
was to just step on the field and 
look to win. Last year we were just 
trying to stay in each game. ‘This 
year we had the mindset that we 
could really make something hap- 
pen,” said sophomore defensive 


back Nick Bonavita. 


“This season has been great to 
be honest. We've exceeded expec- 
tations that the College has given 
us. For us, we knew that we could 
do this because we've been around 
each other long enough to know 
what we are capable of. But it’s nice 
to see that the college has more 
faith in us and that we are able to 
continue to give them that faith,” 
said Slutter. 

“Tt’s just a complete turn around. 
Last year we were in a building 
stage. ... We knew we had a lot 
of people coming back this year 
and we were just ready to go at it.” 
said Bonavita. 

‘The team’s style of play has not 
changed much compared to past 
seasons. Instead, the main differ- 
ence is the their cohesion. 

“Defensively, for the most part, 
it’s just the fact that we are more 
together this year. There is no weak 
spot in our defense when we stick 
together. With offense, we have a 
new coordinator and the first game 
he was here we put up 41 points. 
‘That in itself really speaks for our 
improvement,” said Bonavita. 

“Defensively, the guys seem to 
mesh well together. We know that 
we have to work hard for each 
other; missing one key block could 
completely end a play. Knowing 
that we have to depend on each 
other has brought us very close 
and made us successful,” said 
sophomore offensive lineman 
Frank Marin. 

‘The team believes their mental- 
ity is the key to their success. Being 
able to stay focused on the task at 
hand and remain a strong family 
unit is proving to be very impor- 
tant to the program. 
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“Coach Launtz uses the analogy 
that we are all poker chips and that 
we had to constantly go all in this 
season to get the results that we 
wanted, meaning that we needed 
to put everything on the line for 
each other and have each other's 
backs,” said Marin. “We knew we 
needed to bring joy back into the 
sport of football here at Juniata and 
we did our best to do that.” 

As the season closes, players 
reflect back on the goals that the 
team had throughout the season. 
Overall, the team is satisfied with 
where they are now. 

“The team goals, I feel, are to 
always stay focused on our perfor- 
mances and not concern ourselves 
with the outcome because we have 
to understand that the perfor- 
mance will therefore dictate the 
outcome,” said Launtz. 

“Our main goal was just to be 
the best that we could, and we re- 
ally did that. We lost more games 
than we wanted to, but overall our 
season has been great. Ending 7-3 
is such an improvement — that’s 
history here at Juniata,” said Bo- 
navita. 

“One of the things about this 
football team that is so impres- 
sive is that they actually care about 
one another. This is a very good 
team; They understand that the 
team is greater than the individual. 
On both sides of the ball we have 
made vast improvement. There are 
many things to be quite proud of, 
but I think the most important 
thing with this team is how they 
have demonstrated how much 
they care for one another and how 
much they play for one another,” 
said Launtz. 
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Seven seniors look to lead men’s basketball to conference title 


By Curis BEALL 


‘There is a lot of expectations for 
a season when a team is coming off 
of their best one in program histo- 
ry. The men’s basketball team is no 
exception. Last year they finished 
second in the conference and went 
on to win the ECAC tournament. 
After a great finish in the confer- 
ence and an ECAC championship, 
there are many people expect- 
ing this team to do a great things 
this year, 

“We lost two very big parts of 
our team in Alex Raymond and 
Nate Higgins. Alex is considered 
to be the winningest player ever in 
team history. He has the most wins 
under his belt, so of course that is 
a lot of experience that we are los- 
ing, but we have a great group of 
seniors that we can build off of,” 
said senior Jeremy Hays. 

‘The team needs to rely on build- 
ing team chemistry this season. 
‘They have a lot of seniors and a lot 
of underclassmen and even some 
freshmen seeing playing time. 

“We need to make sure that we 
build our chemistry as soon as we 
can. If we can come together and 
become a team, we will be able 
to do some pretty cool things this 
year. The seniors have a lot of expe- 
rience and we are going to use that 
experience to lead this team,” said 
senior Pat Cassidy. 

“The seniors are going to lead 
by example, be the driving point 
and take on a lot of the burden. 
The younger guys are going to 
help us be better, and in return we 
are going to do the same thing for 
them. To start the season we need 
to build as a team and get together 
more often. Once we start to play 





games and start to get that cohe- 
siveness, then we will be just fine,” 
said Hays. 

“Chemistry is the biggest part of 
every team. If you have all the tal- 
ent in the world but no chemistry, 
you will lose every game. I would 
rather have a lot of chemistry with 
some talent than the most talented 
guys and no chemistry. I think we 
are starting to get that good mix of 
chemistry and it is only going to 
get better as the season goes along. 
We have a good bit of talent and 
now we need to come together,” 
said senior Dimitri Ross. 

The team has several returners 
that have seen significant play- 
ing time throughout their careers. 
‘This experience is vital in order for 
their success. 


“We have a couple of seniors 
that have played 28 minutes a 
game since they were freshmen. 
‘Then we have seniors that have 
had a role to come off the bench 
and provide a spark and energy. 
They know what to expect from 
the game now and what they have 
to do to be ready. It’s good for the 
freshmen to see that if you don't 
play right away that you shouldn't 
get discouraged,” said Hays. 

“Our experience is a great thing 
to have. Since we have seven se- 
niors, we have a lot of experience. 
Most of us have seen a lot of play- 
ing time over the course of our 
careers. We know what we need 
to do to get ready for games and 
how to stay focused. We need to 
make sure that the underclassmen 


understand that. We need to take 
it upon us to make sure that every- 
one is staying focused and buying 
into what we need to do in order to 
win,” said Cassidy. 

“Our goal is to be the best team 
that we can be. Even if we lose, we 
want to make sure that we learn 
from it. If we win and don’t learn 


anything from it then it can be just 


as destructive as a’ loss. We want 
to make sure we learn from every 
game so we are building toward 
being the best team that we can be 
by the end of the season. Of course, 
we would like to win the Land- 
mark Conference championship 
for the first time in school history 
and get into the NCAA tourna- 
ment,” said Hays. 

“We want to be able to say that 
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we are the best team we could have 
been. We want to be the best that 
we can be so we can do what we 
need to do in order to win. We be- 
lieve that if we play at our best and 
be the best team that we can be, the 
wins will take care of themselves. If 
we do that, then the Landmark 
championship is not a goal that is 
too high. As long as we take care of 
the things that we need to do, then 
the season will go the way we want 
it to,” said Ross. 

The men’s basketball team has 
been picked to finish second over- 
all in the Landmark Conference. 
They have opened the season with 
a record of 2-1 in their first three 
games. The Eagles’ next game is 
their home opener on Saturday 
Nov. 23 against Pitt-Bradford. 
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Living with AIDS: one Juniata man dedicates his life to others 


Woods 





As a writer, I cannot publish 
anything that I am not passion- 
ate about or doesn't allow people 

‘to feel some kind of emotion, 
whether you agree or not with me. 
This passion has led to a level of 
honesty, care and vulnerability that 
I hope is respected by my readers. 
The following article is written 
and arranged by me, but told in 
the words of a fellow Juniata stu- 
dent whom I hope I have done 
justice for, so please take the time 
and consideration and open your 
hearts to this moving narrative and 
inspirational student. 

‘Tm gay. But that doesn't define 
why I have AIDS. 

On Christmas Eve in 1990, 
I was at the wrong place at the 
wrong time in Central Park. 

Over 700 stitches and 20 years 
later, I'm here at Juniata, in the 
classroom waiting for my day to 
begin and counting down the days 
until May 17, 2014, when I cross 
the stage for not only me, but my 
sister who died of cancer while fin- 
ishing her degree 11 years ago, for 
you, for those who are living with 
AIDS and those who have already 
lost their battle. 

My journey began 23 years ago 
on this very campus; a campus 
where I lied to those, such as Russ 
Shelley, whom I admire and love 
with all of my heart, and told that 
Thad cancer. 

I was scared. 

The early 1990s was still the 
discovery phase and most people's 
reactions were to push people with 


AIDS away, and I didn’t want to 
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For the last issue of the se- 
mester, here is an article 
from 1977 about a fire in North 
dorm, today known as Sunder- 
land. The piece takes a strange 
turn halfway through the second 
paragraph. 

At first, I wondered if this 
article might be a prank. The 
references to the freshman foot- 
ball player’s teddy bear and the 
RA calling his mom for ad- 
vice in response to a dorm fire 
were simply too much. How- 
ever, the article was indeed pub- 
lished in an actual issue of the 
Juniatian. © Somewhere in 
the world, there is a Juniata 
alum who graduated between 
1978 and 1981 probably still 
laughing about the mischief 
and strange Juniatian article 
caused by this fire. 1 would not 
typically condone arson, but I 
do commend the unknown fire- 
starter for prompting this bizarre 
article. 


be one of those people. I wanted 
to sing. I wanted to sing in choir 
because it was the only thing that I 
knew for certain, at that time, was 
going to keep me alive. 

During high school I was deal- 
ing with continuous child abuse at 
home and singing is what helped 
me survive. It took me away from 
the memories of the suffering I 
was enduring, and it still does. Af- 
ter being assaulted, people told that 
I was worthless and in addition 
to turning to my faith, I turned 
to music. 

Time has stood still for those 
twenty years; there was no inter- 
ruption anywhere. Shelley still 
helps me to travel to safe places. 

Yet, I'm frustrated now. The 
medications treat me_ horribly. 
‘This semester my classes begin at 
Yam, and I leave by 8am to travel 
the three blocks to school. What 
people don't realize is that one 
HIV pill is equivalent to a chemo- 
therapy session. 

I take over 100 pills and give 
myself six shots every day. 

I take 28 AIDS-related pills, 
and the other 72 are to help the 
side effects. 

- I leave so early because almost 
every morning I regurgitate my 
pills or breakfast, so I’ll have to 
either go home and change my 
clothes or stop several places along 


the way to school. 

But it’s okay. 

Tm still blessed. Even living 
with AIDS and hating to call my 


doctor when I even feel as if I 
might be getting sick, I consider 
myself blessed. 

There are many people in 
Huntingdon County who don't 
have the access to the same medi- 
cation that I do. However, even 
with these meds I still fall ill. 

It bothers me seeing other stu- 





North Dorm Scene 
of “Smokers” 


November 10, 1977 
(Text is taken exactly 
from the original article) 


Last Sunday night at 
about 10: 30pm, there was 
a small fire in Northwest 
Dorm. Apparently some- 
thing was ignited and 
thrown down the trash 
| chute, setting the trash in 
_ the basement on fire. The 
basement sprinkler sys- 
_ tem was activated, and, as 
_ the hallways began to fill 
| with smoke, the alarms 
' were pulled. 
| Questioned afterwards, 
_ several residents in the 
_dorm commented on 
the incident. Apparently, 
/many of them originally 
passed off the entire busi- 
| ness as a joke, at first, and 
even when the fire was 


H 
| 
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dents who cough and sneeze who 
don't cover their mouths or noses. 
It is inconsiderate to those who sit 
in your desk afterwards because 
you just don't know who you are 
putting at risk. 

I have a compromised immuni- 
ty. Every semester since I returned 
to Juniata in 2010, I have gotten 
sick. Generally, people with AIDS 
don't die from complications of the 
virus; they die from pneumonia. 
Tve taken off two or three weeks. 
twice a school year because I’ve 
gotten pneumonia. 

As a matter of fact, I almost did 
a couple of weeks ago. 

But my diagnosis that was given 
to me on December the 17th in 
1992 at 11:17 am does not define 
or stop me. 

I believe that everything hap- 
pens for a reason. This happened to 
me because I’m supposed to make 
a difference. We can use our bad 
experiences to help other people 
deal with their own. 

I was diagnosed with AIDS and 
I’ve never once been upset about 
it, never once questioned ‘why?’ I 
learned not long ago that instead 
of asking ‘why’ all the time we 
should ask, ‘what for?” 

If we spend so much time ask- 
ing ‘why, then we're never going to 
get an answer. But if we ask ‘what 
for,’ sometimes the answer's right 
in front of us. 

For me, I sat and asked for years 
and years, ‘Why did I get raped?” 
but the moment I asked, “What 
for?’ I realized that it was not so 
much about me anymore, but the 
countless other people who were 
diagnosed after me. 

Most people diagnosed around 
the same time as me have died. 
Since 1992, I have dealt with heart 
attacks, several strokes, had emer- 
gency back surgery, deal with mild 





discovered to be “‘for real,” 
the general reaction was 
quite a bit below panic. 

As one second floor 
dweller put it “I thought 
‘Holy -----, they must be 
burning a couple of lbs.’, 
so I sprinted, and I saw the 
smoke coming out of the 
dumpster. I was about to 
dive down, but my finer 
instincts told me the smoke 
wasn’t the right kind, so—I 
went back to my room.” 

Chuck Parsons, who with 
Tim Moore are the self- 
professed discoverers of 
the source of the fire, gave 
this dramatic account, “We 
saw the smoke coming out 
of the trash chute and ran 
downstairs to the boiler 
room. We felt the door— 
it was hot, and water was 
rushing out.” Doug Wood, 
first floor RA, added, “I 
alertly called my mom, and 
asked her what I should 





brittle bone disease, paralyzed for 
a little over two weeks, diagnosed 
with cancer twice, have fat distri- 
bution to my stomach and deal 
with blindness from time to time. 
I receive encouragement and sup- 
port from those angels who have 
already lost their battles. 

Two or three years after I was 
diagnosed, I was a volunteer at 
the Gay Men's Health Center in 
New York City for about a month, 
and I got the opportunity to meet 
Mother Theresa. It was like meet- 
ing God himself, herself, however 
you want to look at it. She told me, 
‘No life is worth living unless lived 
for someone else.’ 

I just look like the old guy, the fat 
guy, the bald guy on campus, but I 
am the old fat bald guy with a pur- 
pose. My purpose is to make other 
people, like you, have a better life 
than I’ve had of my own. 

You deserve to have a perfect life. 

You deserve to have what is 
missing from my own life — happi- 
ness and to feel loved again. 

My dream, my goal, my hope is 
that through living what I’ve lived 
through, in some small strange 
way, I can help you find the pieces 
to your peace; the peace that I don't 
have. It is more important for me 
to hold your hand and help you 
cross the street to find those pieces. 

T’ve never learned how to be an- 
gry or hold grudges. By the time I 
rethink what you said or did, you're 
already forgiven. 

m still in touch with the fami- 
lies of the five guys who attacked 
me. We're friends... actually I view 
them as an extension of my fam- 
ily. Two of the moms are the first 
people who send me birthday and 
Christmas cards. It wasn't their 
fault, so why should I be angry 
with them? 

While I was being assaulted 





do.” The alarm was soon 
spread. 

The only person seen to 
panic was a certain fresh- 
man football player who re- 
alized that his Teddy Bear 
was still inside. Some first 
floor residents commented, 
“We thought it was a KKK 
meeting, so we weren’t 
too alarmed.” One second 
floor resident felt that a les- 
son was to be learned from 
the entire affair—‘“Not to 
have sex on. Sunday night 
at 10:30—the heat’s a little 
too intense.” 

Actually, there are a few 
things to be learned. First, 
although nothing extreme- 
ly serious came of the af- 
fair, the consequence that 
most upset the Northwest 
residents was that nei- 
ther the sprinklers not the 
alarms can be turned off 
very easily. 

It was necessary to turn 





for almost four and a half hours, 
I was praying the Lord’s Prayer. 
‘There's a line that says ‘forgive us 
our trespassers as we forgive those 
who trespass against us,” and I 
later thought to myself, ‘what 
kind of Christian am J if I couldn't 
forgive them?” 

I got a chance to go back to New 
York after I was diagnosed, and I 
went to the hospital where two of 
the men, who had done the worst 
damage to me, were and I hugged 
them both and told them there 
was nothing for them to be sorry 
for, that everything was okay, and I 
prayed with them both. 

When I got back home to 
Huntingdon, I was notified that 
they both had passed. I think they 
just needed to know that they were 
forgiven for what they did. 

I hate when people dont look at 
the whole person. People are very 
quick to judge somebody else. I 
don't know where you've been in 
your shoes and you dont know 
mine. You're getting a glimpse into 
what I’ve walked through, but I'm 
always happy to help you under- 
stand my journey. 

Today, 20 years later, I am finally 
at a place where I feel very safe 
and I am here doing the best that 
I can to make this college experi- 
ence better than anything I ever 
envisioned for myself. I am look- 
ing forward to, but also fearful of 
leaving the nest. The greatest act of 
love a mother bird does for her ba- 
bies is to give them their first push 
when they are afraid to spread 
their wings and take off. Once they 
know what their wings are for and - 
that in order for them to soar, they 
had to spread their wings and fly. 

I know I am destined to make a 
difference, to soar. 

I'm James Taylor, and I’m living 
for you.” 


Ce ee ene 
offthe dorm’s water supply 
to stop the sprinklers, and | 
the water wasn’t cine 
on again until Monday | 
morming, so whoever | 
started the fire really did | 
inconvenience everyone | 
else, and that could have | 
been only for starters. 

Mr. Linetty, who arrived | 
about fifteen minutes after | 
the fire was discovered, 
is to be commended for 
his promptness. Also, | 
in all seriousness, Doug | 
Wood commented, “The | 
students handled the situ- | 
ation pretty well.” They | 
must have, as nearly ev- 
eryone who was asked | 
for comment  report- | 
ed helping to spread 
the alarm. It all sounds | 
like a big joke now, 
but the smoke was | 
said to be rather bad, 
and everyone took the | 


One through the haze to 1977: “smokers” set t dorm on fire 


incident calmly. 
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Touchscreen cell phones are more dangerous than one may think 


_ Clarissa | 





I do it all the time. 

You do it too. 

You notice it, I notice it. We can- 
not deny it. 

I know it is bad for me. I tell my- 
self I will tone itdown. 

I promise myself that it will get 
better. It never did. I never stopped. 
I hope that by writing this, I will 
tone it down and maybe, just may- 
be, you will too. 

Last weekend I ended up at JC 
Blair. I knew I had pink eye and ev- 
eryone told me not to worry. They 
dsaid it would get better in a day 
or two. 

‘They were wrong. 

It got worse. 

I could not stop scratching my 
eyes. My vision became blurry, 
blinking was painful and my eyes 
looked redder than apples. The 
doctor in the ER explained that I 
had a bacterial infection and I had 
to start taking antibiotics. A p - 
parently, it could have been even 
worse. 

I could have had diarrhea, pneu- 
monia, strep throat or many other 
infections caused by bacteria. 


Why? 

Because of my cellphone. 

For all of those who own a touch 
screen phone, that greasy smear is, 
according to Michael Schmidt, 
professor and vice chairman of 
microbiology and immunology at 
the Medical University of South 
Carolina, home to 2,700 and 4,200 
units of bacteria. Furthermore, in 
an article by ScienceDaily, cell- 
phones are reported to carry 10 
times more bacteria than most 
toilet seats. 

Harmful bacteria are not the 
only worry for cellphone users. My 
cellphone use can also explain why 
I have gained weight since the sec- 
ond semester of my freshman year. 
Believe it or not, I spent the fall of 
2010 without a cellphone. 

What does weight gain have to 
do with cellphone use though? 

Remember when most of us had 
to beg our parents for 30 minutes 
of computer time in fifth grade? I 
remember how hard it was to get 
screen time since my two older 
brothers always had to use it for 
homework, or so they said. 

My parents would limit our time 
in front of the screen. They would 
tell us that, by using the computer 
too often, we would become sed- 
entary and our eyes would stop 
functioning as well. 

‘They were right and those same 
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medical complications are directly 
transferable to cellphone use. 

Jacob Barkley, associate profes- 
sor of exercise science at Kent State 
University in Ohio, explained how 
people now walk more slowly to 
the bus stop because they are tex- 
ting on their way. Instead of go- 
ing to the park for a run, they stop 
every two seconds to take a pic- 
ture of the scenery and upload it 
to Instagram. 

Mindless eating is also an obe- 
sity causing issue. Eating while 
texting or while using multimedia 
apps on your cellphone does not 
allow your brain to process your 
food intake. 

Instead of stopping at the sec- 
ond slice of pizza in Baker, you 
head to the pizza line to get three 
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more. Not surprisingly, then, too 
much screen time increases your 
risk to become obese. 

Obesity can lead to several 
medical complications such as type 
II diabetes, gallbladder disease, 
stroke, cancer and sleep apnea, a 
disorder in which your breathing 
repeatedly stops and starts. The list 
goes on. 

My parents were also right 
about eyestrain. As reported in 
Harvard’s Health Publications, 
staring at a screen all day will con- 
tribute to eyestrain or tired eyes. 
The Mayo Clinic explains how 
eyestrain makes you tired and re- 
duces your ability to concentrate. 
In some cases, it can take days 
before the symptoms are reversed 
after treatment. 
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What can you do to protect 
yourself? 

Stop taking your cell phone to 
the bathroom. Even if you are not 
one of your peers who text or an- 
swer the phone while inside the 
bathroom, the process of putting 
your phone down beside the sink 
causes germ transfer. 

Apple recommends that you use 
a soft, slightly damp, lint-free cloth 
to clean your phone. They tell cus- 
tomers not to use window cleaners, 
household cleaners, aerosol sprays, 
solvents, alcohol, ammonia or 
abrasives to clean the iPhone. 

To avoid glare and harsh reflec- 
tions on your cell phone, adjust the 
backlight intensity. Whenever you 
are staring at your cellphone for 
long periods, make a conscious ef- 
fort to blink regularly so that your 
eyes stay well lubricated and do not 
dry out. 

How can you tone it down? 

Avoid walking and_ texting. 
Avoid the urge to immediately 
respond to e-mails, add pictures 
to Instagram, write a status on 
Facebook or check your grade 
on Moodle. When you leave 
your bag outside Baker, do the 
same with your cellphone. Tone 
it down, if not for the sake of 
your mental sanity, for the sake 
of not becoming a new type of 
couch potato. 





The importance of community in and out of the ‘Juniata bubble’ 
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Why do people go to churches? 
Why do people go to bars? More 
generally, why do people go to 
places where they can interact with 
other people? 

The answers to these questions 
can vary from person to person, 
but often the answer to all of them 

_ is simple: community. 

Community is an essential part 
of the human experience. Whether 
we find it sitting on a bar stool on 

Saturday night, in a church pew 
Sunday morning, or, God forbid, 
maybe even both, most people re- 
quire interactions with others in 
order to live a fuller, healthier life 
than they could alone. 

Community provides people 
with many things they need. At 
its best, it can provide affirmation, 
while at the same time challenging 
an individual to encourage per- 
sonal growth. 

AtJuniata, I imagine that, for the 
most part, I am preaching to the 
choir. Ask any tour guide and they 
will tell you that Juniata’s commu- 
nity is one of our top selling points 
shared with prospective students. 
If you ask current students, fac- 
ulty, staff or administration, many 
of them will tell you that Juniata’s 
close-knit community is one of the 
reasons they chose to come here. 

At Juniata, our community is 
something to be held in high re- 
gard. We have a generally friendly 
atmosphere, where students can 
engage with professors and make 


personal and professional connec- 
tions that will benefit them in years 
to come. 

Students also have the chance to 
develop close friendships among 
peers that can last a lifetime. Tra- 
ditions like Mountain Day, Storm- 
ing of the Arch, and Madrigal 
all bring students together and 
help form strong bonds between 
friends. Outside of the well-known 
traditions, the fact that Juniata stu- 
dents all go through many of the 
same experiences together in the 
same place brings us all closer in 
ways that those outside the Juniata 
community would have a hard 
time understanding. 

All of the high praise for Junia- 
ta’s community might have alerted 
you to the fact that, first, 1 am a tour 
guide and second, I really love this 
place! Students come here for dif- 
ferent sere, po Ti aes aa 





of my peers would echo my fond 
feelings toward this institution. 
However, the cynic in me must 
have his say too. Juniata’s com- 
munity is laudable, to be sure. But 
students, if they are not careful, can 
find it easy to live their four years 
of college in the “Juniata bubble,” 
often oblivious to the goings-on of 
the world outside of Huntingdon. 
When students graduate and 
have to move on to a new place 
in their life and their careers, that 
bubble can burst very quickly. 
Believe it or not, the rest of the 
world does not just randomly can- 
cel all professional obligations one 
day each fall. You will not always 
get to eat steak and lobster while 
you consider all the different activ- 
ities which could occupy your free 
time. Additionally, in most places, 
walking through an archway is re- 


au no big deal. 
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‘The point is that the rest of the 
world does not work like Juniata. 
Sooner or later, all Juniata students 
have to prepare themselves to en- 
ter into that world. The more a 
student is able to become involved 
in the community and in activi- 
ties outside of Juniata, the better 
prepared he or she will be for life 
after college. Outside internships 
are great ways to get this outside 
involvement while still enrolled 
at Juniata. 

In some ways, the relationship 
between a student and the Juniata 
community could be compared to 
a dating relationship. The students 


and the College are each looking. 


for something in their lives, and 
each finds something of value in 
the other. 

However, in some ways it is a 
bad idea to get “too serious” in a 


relationship with a college. You 


jto be continuedese CHAMILIA 
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probably are not going to “marry” 
Juniata. Chances are you will move 


on to “someone else.” 

So enjoy it while it lasts. Eat your 
lobster at Lobsterfest, get mangled 
at Storming of the Arch, lose sleep 
tenting for Madrigal and make the 
most of every Mountain Day. 

Develop close friendships. Make 
connections with your professors. 
Get involved on campus in clubs 
and other activities. 

But in the midst of all this, try 
not to forget that sooner or later, it 
has to come to an end. Keep your 
future in mind, and let your rela- 
tionship with Juniata grow you 
into the person you want to be- 
come as you move forward. 

Enjoy this relationship while it 
lasts. But always remember that 
Juniata: is not the end goal, it is 
only a stepping stone in the path 
of your life. 


“Gobble Up 
the Goodies" 


Monday, November 25 tro 
Setday, November 30! 





~ Register for crafting classes 


at www.grovesoffice.com . 


We now cary yam, felt 
and fabric supplies, 
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By SPENCER VANHOOSE 


Juniata has had many variations 
on the 16th century tradition of 
Madrigal, perhaps making the 
campus tradition too exclusive of 
non-Christian religions. 

“Madrigal is an old, old tradi- 
tion. It’s interesting to me that 
we even call this Madrigal be- 
cause it was not religious, per se,” 
said Reverend David Witkovsky, 
campus Chaplain. 

“In the 16th century, these were 
extravagant events. They were 
feasts served by the wealthy people, 
and if you received an invitation it 
was a big deal,” said Russell Shel- 
ley, Elma Stine Heckler professor 
of music. “These songs at these 
events were all about love; love 
lost, love found. I don't think it 
was attached to a time of year. It 
was not a Christian feast, it wasn’t 
sponsored by the church — it was 
just a party.” 

In the 1990s, Juniata had an 
event that actually resembled the 
real Madrigal feast. 

“We wanted to have a Medi- 
eval/Madrigal dinner concept here 
at Juniata. We had a chamber choir 
here at the time, which had 16 to 
20 singers, and it was town-gown, 
which is a term used for college- 
university groups that have town 
members,” said Shelley. 

“It was performed in Carn- 
egie Hall which held 70 guests a 
night for three nights,” said Shel- 
ley. Though the dinner attracted 
alumni and people from the com- 
munity, it was not considered a 
student event since the tickets 
were $50 each. 

“The evening would start with a 
procession where we would come 
in and sing a wassail song. There 
was a full wait staff and they would 
come in with these cups of wassail 
on these big platters, and we were 
fully decked out in 16th century 
garb. We would march around the 
inside of the tables and sing the 
three English wassail songs and 
then everyone would be served,” 
said Shelley. “Then after, there 


would be a horn call, and the men 
in the choir would march in to the 
‘Boar's Head Carol’ and we would 
have a real boars head with an 
apple in the mouth and everything. 
We wanted it as authentic as we 
could make it. We would later get 
on the risers and sing four or five 
real renaissance Madrigal songs.” 

This was followed by a three- 
course dinner with more singing 
and skits performed by the choir. 

“We would then close the night 
by all singing Christmas carols, 
similar to what they do at the stu- 
dent Madrigal,” said Shelley. 

Juniata’s student Madrigal is dif- 
ferent in the way it is celebrated. 

“It’s a borrowed term, let’s say, 
said Shelley. 

“Ours is first and foremost a din- 
ner, and what makes ours unique is 
that it’s a dinner served by the fac- 
ulty and staff. I think that’s what 
makes it fun; it’s a chance to sort 
of turn the tables in a sense,” said 
Witkovsky. “We have incorporated 
a more diverse religious aspect to 
Madrigal, but the true Madrigal 
tradition has nothing to do with 
any religion.” 

‘There is concern that the current 
Madrigal dinner is too exclusive 
to people of other faiths since the 
dinner is more Christmas oriented. 

“By virtue of being a Juniata 
tradition, it should be more in- 
clusive. It should be open to the 
entire Juniata community without 
being terribly offensive to anyone,” 
said Witkovsky. 

“It’s offensive if 1 force you 
to participate in something that 
makes you uncomfortable. If an 
event is opened with prayer, and 
the prayer says in Jesus’ name, 
there's a perception that you are 
being disrespectful if you are not 
bowing your head or not standing, 
so then you are being compelled to 
participate and that, to me, is of- 
fensive,” said Rosalie Rodriguez, 
special assistant to the president 
for diversity and inclusion. 

Madrigal may be opened with 
a Christian prayer, but other reli- 
gions participate as well. “We try 
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A number of participants in 2012's Madrigal celebration, From left to right, sophomores Taylor Stefanik, Carissa Kelly, Nicole 
Jordan, Melissa Topping, Hannah Morris, Lauren Wilson, Olivia Hayden-Pless, Brooke Walls, Lauren Steigen and Johanna Sites. 


to include everyone in Madrigal, 
so we have a representation from 
Hillel and MSA (Muslim Student 
Alliance) to give a blessing at the 
beginning, which I think is more 
inviting to people to know that it’s 
not all about Dave Witkovsky giv- 
ing the grace,” said senior Oyinlola 
Lesi, vice president of finance of Ju- 
niata’s activities board. “You know 
you got Hillel doing their thing 
and MSA saying an Arabic prayer, 
which I think is pretty cool to get 
everyone involved.” 

“I guess the only time they may 
feel uncomfortable is during the 
prayers, but I feel like it’s just one of 
those things that even if it doesn't 
apply to you, just be respectful,” 
said senior Ariel Cooper. 

Some students and faculty have 
ideas on how to make Madrigal 
more diverse. 

‘I think that it’s a gracious 
gesture that they include differ- 
ent opening prayers. I wonder if 
the new secular students group 
might appreciate being invited 
to that table, so to speak,” said 
Anne Gilman, assistant professor 


of psychology. 


‘I think the religious part should 
be a part of Madrigal and it brings 
diversity to the campus and around 
the students,” said junior Ai- 
rokhsh Faiz Qaisary, president of 
the MSA. “But the religious part 
of Madrigal is very small and it 
just happens at the start with the 
prayer and of course a few songs, so 
I think they should have students 
from different ‘cultures do some 
kind of activities like dances or 
poems or unique things they bring 
from their cultures.” 

“It's when Christians are forc- 
ing non-Christians to practice 
Christianity, then it becomes in- 
fringing on my own right to not 
participate,” said Rodriguez. “That 
being said, this is a campus event, 
so if we want to be more inclusive, 
I don't think that means taking 
the Christian pieces out, I think it 
means bringing in other faith tra- 
ditions that are celebrated at this 
time of year.” 

Some students agree with Ro- 
driguez that diversity of religion is 
the best way to celebrate Madrigal. 

“I think it would be cool to 
have different songs from other 


faiths included and maybe other 
themes represented rather than 
just a bunch of Christmas trees,” 
said Cooper. 

“A few years ago when Stacey 
Webber was the director of stu- 
dent activities, she wanted to make 
it a little bit more inclusive. That’s 
when they started singing “The 
Dreidel Song’ and put dreidels out 
on the tables,” said Witkovsky. 

‘I really do think that if we 
changed the music at Madrigal for 
the most part, we can make it just 
as meaningful,” said Witkovsky. “I 
do understand, and I think it’s im- 
portant for us to keep aware of, that 
for somebody who's not Christian, 
who’ expected to celebrate Christ- 
mas, it could be offensive.” 

‘I think it’s going to be met with 
folly if we pretend it’s not a Christ- 
mas party, but let’s try and bring in 
as many faith perspectives as we 
can,” said Rodriguez. 

‘I think it’s worth the effort 
to keep trying to celebrate dif- 
ferent holidays while still look- 
ing for ways to check whether 
we are still being inclusive,” 
said Gilman. 


Despite the lack of text, ‘Where’s Waldo’ can be enjoyed by all ages 





I am sure all of you have been 
acquainted at one time or an- 
other with the infamous collec- 
tion of characters that are Waldo 
(or Wally for all my international 
friends), Wenda, Wizard White- 
beard, Woof and Odlaw. So what, 
you may ask, is the point of review- 
ing such a famous and well-read 
book with a significant lack of 
words? When I picked up a copy 
of “Where's Waldo? The Fantastic 
Journey” over the weekend, I real- 
ized just how entertaining it was 
even after 20 years of age. 

Many of you may think it is 
immature and uncool to be seen 
studying a “Where's Waldo?” book 
on campus or even just to be seen 
by your roommate one evening 


before bed. But it is my belief 


that completing perhaps even one 
puzzle will prove this idea wrong 
and you will slowly (or very quickly 
depending on how much you ap- 
preciate the opinions of others) 
find yourself devoting whole study 
periods to the mission of finding 
Waldo, if only to have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that you have fin- 
ished the book. Perhaps this may 
be why this book is so successful; 
it is one of the only books to guar- 
antee satisfaction at the close of it. 

Flicking through those pages, 
the difficulty of finding Waldo 
and all his friends amongst the 
crazy landscapes really does not 
diminish the older you get. Plus 
the excitement once you actu- 
ally find them all really does 
brighten your day, even if only 
slightly. The whole experience is 
like a colorful and illustrated math 
problem but so much more enjoy- 
able to solve. The fact that there so 
many characters to find and little 
tasks for each page means that no 


matter how many times you may 
have read it as a child, it is almost 
impossible to remember where any 
of them were. 

In fact, I would say that my 
recent re-read of “The Fantastic 
Journey” in particular, was actu- 
ally more than just a nostalgic 
piece of entertainment. Spending 
such an extended amount of time 
focused purely on the one book I 
am pretty sure can be classified as 
a huge achievement even if only 
that it was the first thing in a 
long time to capture my attention 
so entirely that I was able to spend 
it without the use of ANY tech- 
nology. Crazy, I know. In a col- 
lege society driven by our mobile 
phones, Facebook and other such 
social media websites, “Where's 
Waldo?” was the first book since 
my arrival here which I managed 
to finish without once glancing at a 
computer screen. Although maybe 
this has more to do with the fact 
that I have no choice in the other 


books I have read since they have 
all been for my literature courses. 
Still, it says a lot about the book 
that it is able to capture an at- 
tention span like mine for such a 
length of time. 

I mean even on a basic level, the 
illustrations are just amazing, there 
are so many little details and con- 
nections to the rest of the book 
that it seems almost incredible that 
someone has managed to sit there 
and design it all. When youre a 
little kid reading these books this 
never really impresses you quite as 
much as coming back to it over ten 
years later. 

There is still one page how- 
ever, which should be driven from 
any and all books for the rest of 
time. I am, of course, referring to 
the last page where the task is to 
find the real Waldo in amongst 
all his look-alikes. Looking at that 
page, even thinking about it makes 
my heart sink. The mesmerizing 
display of red and white combined 


with staring at practically the same 
face over a hundred times feels like 
something out of a psychological 
examination. I would not be sur- 
prised if some child somewhere 
had a mental relapse just star- 
ing at that page. I honestly would 
love to meet any person that has 
ever found the real Waldo on that 
page. If anyone embodies the im- 
age of a hero it must certainly be 
that person. 

I have ultimately come to the 
conclusion that this collection of 
books is a great addition to our 
culture and to children’s litera- 
ture. But nor are they books that 
should be reserved exclusively for 
children. The task of finding that 
elusive, red and white striped man 
is as fun as it was ten years ago 
and this way you can say you have 
read a book without actually hav- 
ing to look at all that many words 
plus the momentary absence 
of technology is an experience 
in itself. 
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Doan’s Bones Barbecue is a hid- 
den gem located on 3507 McA- 
levy’s Fort Road in Petersburg, Pa., 
halfway between Juniata and State 
College on Route 26. It is the fur- 
thest restaurant from the College 
that I have reviewed thus far, but 
believe me, it is worth the drive. 

Anyway, who doesn’t like to 
get off campus once in a while? 
Although the drive takes about 
20 minutes, it is easy and al- 
most impossible to get lost along 
the way. If you know someone 
with a car, you should check this 
place out. 

Pulling into the parking lot, I be- 
gan to think, “Wow, this is a little 
creepy.” The restaurant is located 
in the middle of the woods with a 
lack of street lights and across from 
a gas station with antique pumps. 
It is definitely a neat and eclectic 
area. Before walking i in the door, 
I pass an ordeting window that is 
open year-round for ordering food 
to go or eating outside. 

Walking into \the actual restau- 
rant, was welcomed by the family- 
style atira. The bright red colors of 
the walls, the country inspired dec- 
orations and the cabin style of the 
single eating room all added to the 


warm feel. There were no servers, 
just the owners who were cooking 
and waiting on tables. I have never 
been to a restaurant quite like this 
before. It is truly a mom-and- 
pop place. 

The restaurant has gained a 
respectable reputation from cus- 
tomers in Pennsylvania, bordering 
states and the West Coast. In ad- 
dition, Jay Leno mentioned them 
on his show! I was floored when 
the owner stated that he adver- 
tised their barbeque sauce on TV. 
For a small restaurant in pretty 
much the middle of nowhere, I 
was impressed. 

In addition, I was impressed by 
the restaurant’s confidence. Ac- 
cording to an article, the owner 
said to a first-timer, “See you next 
week.” He was sure they would re- 
turn soon. Also, the Food Network 
was playing in the background of 
the restaurant, which in my opin- 
ion reinforces their confidence. I 
have never been to a restaurant 
that, if anything, was not playing 
sports. If the restaurant was not 
comfortable with their own repu- 
tation of food, why would they be 
tempting us with other delicious 
food? 

On the menu, some of the op- 
tions are barbeque, seafood, salads, 
steaks, wings, ribs, chicken and 
burgers as well as Philly chees- 
esteak, nachos, pulled pork and 
a variety of homemade specialty 
sauces (the ones that were adver- 


Doan’s Bones Barbecue: a local gem in the Petersburg wilderness 
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Above: A pulled pork sandwich smothered in barbecue sauce, a specialty from the kitchen of Doan's Boans Barbecue. 


tised on Jay Leno). They also offer 
a children’s menu and catering ser- 
vices in addition to Tuesday night 
wing nights. As far as catering 
goes, the restaurant offers selec- 
tions such as ribs, chicken, brisket, 
pork tenderloin, roast beef, baked 
ham, pulled pork, pulled chicken 
and roasted portabella and a wood 
fire oven to make pizza. There are 
also various side dishes, fruit and 
veggie trays and cheese or cookie 
platters available to order. 
Everything on the menu at 
the restaurant is a Doan’s Bones 
original creation except for the 


mozzarella sticks and one other 


appetizer. There are a diverse se- 
lection of options to choose from 
on the menu. I ordered the Sta- 
tion 19, a pulled-pork barbeque 
sandwich with onions, cheese, 
coleslaw and delicious homemade 
chips. I was trying to be polite 
while eating the sandwich with- 
out silverware, which is not as easy 
as it may sound, but I was having 
a hard time. I was-a bit shocked I 
had to ask for silverware. It is not 
that they forgot it; no table had any. 
‘They also just had a roll of paper 
towels on the table for napkins. I 
wouldn't recommend this place 
for a first date, although it would 


be entertaining. 

When I was asked if I was fin- 
ished with my meal, I said, “Well, 
I think so.” I was not asked if I 
wanted a box when I clearly did 
not finish everything, which was a 
bit surprising. 

I am not sure if this was be- 
cause they ran out of boxes or 
don't carry them, but it was a bit 
strange. This is not something that 
would stop me from going back 
again though, because it was a fun 
dining experience. 

Thope you all give it a try! Doan's 
Bones is open every day for lunch 
and dinner starting at 11:00 a.m. 





‘Frankenweenie 





I cannot stand movies that 
spend their entire running time 
making you bond with a dog and 
then kill it off at the end to tell a 
story about “growing up” or some 
nonsense. How generous of direc- 
tor Tim Burton to have taken that 
classic template and flipped it in 
the opposite direction, where the 
film starts off by killing the dog 
-and then brings it back to life and 
makes the audience fall in love 
with it. 

As the title suggests, “Franken- 
weenie” pays homage to “Fran- 


kenstein” and other classic horror 


Corner of 13th 
& Mifflin Street 


814-643-4545 


flicks from the 1930s. While a 
human that was reanimated and 
brought back to life in the form 
of Frankenstein's monster was 
eventually shunned by society and 
ended up turning evil, Burton is 
smart enough to know that a dog 
reanimated the same way will al- 
ways fare better because nobody 
can shun a dog without feeling like 
an awful person. Even if they did, 
the dog would just keep licking 
their hand anyway until its undead 
tongue falls off. 

“Frankenweenie” is the sort of 
movie we get every now and again 
that gets marketed as a kid’s movie 
and is structured and directed like a 
kid’s movie, while revolving around 
an unmistakably screwed up story. 
‘The lead character is a young boy 
named Victor Frankenstein who 


Visit us on the web @ 
www.standingstonecoffeecompany.com 


upon seeing his dog Sparky run 
over by a car, mourns him and then 
decides to dig him back up and 
bring him back to life with science. 
Besides being creepy, it’s prob- 
ably worth noting that the whole 
thing can also be crushingly sad to 


someone who's lost a beloved pet™ 


recently (and by recently, I mean 
somewhere around July ... NO 
THOSE ARE NOT TEARS IN 
MY EYES, KEEP READING 
THE REVIEW). However, it can 
also be uplifting in its own way, not 
to mention dark, twisted, funny 
and endlessly watchable. 

While Burton has been seem- 
ingly asleep at the wheel with his 
last few projects, which ranged 
from utterly forgettable “Abraham 
Lincoln: Vampire Hunter” to the 
fairly bad “Alice in Wonderland”, 


he seems right at home here. The 
entire film is shot in black-and- 
white and reeks of inspiration from 
classic low-budget horror. “Fran- 
kenweenie” is a delight to look at 
from beginning to end. 

-I have a bit of a problem with 
the characters in the film, in that 
there are too many of them. In 
fact, most of the film suffers from 
feeling a bit too cluttered with sub- 
plots for being a 90-minute kid’s 
film, and as a result a lot of charac- 
ters are left underdeveloped and a 
lot of subplots feeling unnecessary. 
Thankfully, the two lead characters 
are entertaining enough to mostly 
make up for this. Victor is an out- 
cast, a genius and a creative thinker 
whose only friend is his dog. Bur- 
ton seems to understand enough of 
what makes a dog lovable to make 


Open Mic Night! 
Sat. Nov. 23 7:30-10:00pm 


It’s your opportunity to take the SSCC stage! 
The PA system will be set up and the mic will 
be on for a night of entertainment. Sign up 
at the SSCC shop counter to save your spot! 
Poetry or musical performers are welcome. 
Come and support your friends or family and 
enjoy a great night together! 





” given thumbs up overall: clever, but disjointed and “kiddy” 


the audience care deeply about 
said dog. 

The cluttered feeling is entirely 
a problem with the middle of the 
film. After Victor brings Sparky 
back to life, the movie asks us 
to care about a total of five mis- 
fit classmates who want to figure 
out how Victor did it so that they 
can win the upcoming science 
fair, an eccentric science teacher 
who threatens to be interesting 
and then arbitrarily leaves the 
movie, Victor's two overly wor- 
ried parents, a pretty girl whos 


‘destined to be Victor's love inter- 


est and who also disappears from 
the movie long enough that you're 
surprised when she’s still impor- 
tant, the little girl’s dog whom is 
meant to be Sparky’s love interest 
and her father who's introduced 
in a way that made me absolutely 
convinced early on that he was 
going to end up being one of the 
main villains, but ends up matter- 
ing very little to the plot. 

Okay, so it’s actually a bit of a 
mess for a period of time, but once 
all the pieces are in place the movie 
turns into an absolutely fantastic 
climactic sequence that wraps up 
everything very nicely. Above all 
else, “Frankenweenie” feels like a 
labor of love. It’s clever, funny, pays 
homage to the classic horror films 
of the 1930s and doubles as a love 


_ letter to anybody who’ ever loved 


or lost a dog. 

Oh, and you can tell Bur- 
ton knows what he’s doing be- 
cause he ends up making the 
cat evil. I'm sorry, but all cats are 
secretly planning our demise. If you 
argue with me, you've never lived 
with one. 
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Holidays vs. British Holidays 





| loathe discussing it, but re- 
ally my friends, why do you cel- 
ebrate Thanksgiving? It is after all, 
just the same as Christmas, but 
without the gifts. | have to say 
that | find it ludicrous to have 
two holidays merely one month 
apart, it would be far more sensi- 
ble to holdThanksgiving a couple 
of months earlier so that one’s 
taste buds are not overwhelmed 
by all that food and drink | am 
awfully glad that my kingdom has 
no such trivialities. 

However | have to say that this 
holiday of yours is perhaps of 
some use, even in just providing 
your poor students with some 
good, hearty home-cooked 
food for once. After having been 
tortured and tormented for 
four months with Sodexo's so- 
called ‘food’, a disgusting crime 
against the name | must de- 
clare - my stomach is positively 
delighted at the prospect of a 






















































situation: 








proper meal. 

Saying this, | do have a slight 
concern with some of your 
culinary choices, Pumpkin, for 
example. There seems to be 
an uncanny fondness of this 
delicacy, which quite frankly baf- 
fles me.| have never seen so many 
recipes dependent upon such an 
ingredient! It is oddly flavor 
some, however the apparent 
need there seems to be to in- 
clude in in every single meal is 
bordering on madness. Once ev- 
ery so often is quite satisfactory 
for me, but | believe that | have 
not gone a single week without 
being presented with it at least 
twice in some form or another! 

Might | also enquire as to the 
fascination you American's have 
with decorations? Wherever | 
look it seems as though there is a 
festival or holiday fast approach- 
ing! My goodness how some of 
these houses look, all this ‘fall’ 
themed decor really does sur 
prise me! The British are far too 
sophisticated and refined to al- 


low our own abodes to trans- 


formed in such an overstat- 
ed manner Some may even 
call such design ‘tacky’, | 
squirm to use the 


4 word but perhaps it is just suit- 


ed to this situation, it is all rather 


uncouth to say the least. Al- 


__ though | do believe that the 
‘ American autumn 
far surpasses my 
kingdom's in terms 
of the colours on 
the leaves, | must 
confess that | do 
not see the reason 
to decorate one's 
home in admira- 
tion of it! It is all 
rather ridiculous. 


Thumbs down to the campus clock still being 
no broken for the past four or so weeks. As if the 
semester isnt going slow enough. Ain't nobody 
got time for that! 


Thumbs up to the luscious locks with bows found 
around campus. This might lead us into a hairy 


Thumbs down to the scoreboard falling apart dur- 
ing the volleyball game against Stevenson College. 
Nice job, Mustangs — this isn't East, it’s Kennedy 


have a touch more dignity. 


My field of vision has also 
recently been accosted by 
the appearance of tents out- 
side my bedroom window, 
The sight amazes me. Who 
would have even guessed that 
students would actually own 
such contraptions! How any of 
you would even think of sleeping 
in such things | honestly cannot 
understand for the life of me, 
and in the middle of Novem- 
ber too! You poor little creatures 
must be freezing in such poorly 
constructed devices. If | had here 
the same level of influence as | do 
within my own country, | promise 
you that | would immediately put 
an end to such dirty and danger= 
ous trifling nonsense! 

All this for a table at a 
meal. If this was the common 
practice in my — coun- 
try | assure you that it 
would not be | who was 
ruling, and | would be ashamed 
to even receive an invite to such 
an event. It seems as though my 
assumption that all American 
college students must have a 
degree of sense and sensibil- 
ity may not be quite so true. 
Although the idea of a formal 
and polite dinner does sound 
perfectly gorgeous, if it is going to 
be attended by hooligans sleep- 
ing in tents for no good reason, 
then | shudder to think how the 
evening will progress. Un- 
doubtedly it will end in much 
raucous and ridiculous partying 
to some fancy, new, ‘hip’ band, 
the very ideal It is such a shame 
that an event once made so very 
delightful has to be reduced to 
such a level as to be fit only for 
the common classes. | can only 
pray that next year's students 
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|. Troha campaigning with Ted Cruz 

2. Professors using grant money to fund a tyrannical 
overthrow or revolution 

3. Research anywhere near Las Vegas, Atlantic City 
or Miami 

4. Going to France to follow U2 on their next big 
tour, only to hitch a ride with a random French 
man and thus being kidnapped — Liam Neeson 
will not save you. 

5. Spending grant money by accident and then 
having to sell drugs to get it all back, all in a nice, 
wealthy neighborhood 





6. Going to Cuba and staying 

7., Using grant money to fund their second life with 
their second family that we do not know about 

8. Still neglecting to renovate Good or South 

9. Doing research on video production, but actually 
producing more music videos for Ark Music Fac- 
tory and Rebecca Black 

10. Doing veterinary research only for the excuse of 

_ watching multiple cat videos, because we would 
all like to do that 
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that dressing up as Yoda 
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By JM Dusensky 


Juniata College will open a 
new residence hall on College 
Avenue in the 2014 fall semester 
as a result of popular demand for 
single-resident dormitory rooms. 

The still-unnamed residence 
hall is located next to the soc- 
cer fields. The hall will have the 
capscity to house 77 students, 
with no more than one person 
per room. The decision to in- 
clude single-resident only rooms 
was made as a result of requests 
by Juniata students, as well as a 
trend across American colleges 
to offer single-resident rooms. 

“The decision was made based 
on feedback from Juniata stu- 
dents,” said Rob Yelnosky, vice 
president of finance and opera- 
tions. “As you look at the mar- 
ketplace, there are more build- 
ings with single rooms available 
on college campuses across the 
country than ever before. Based 
on nationwide trends and stu- 
dent demands, we felt as though 
this was the time to build a sin- 
gles-only residence hall.” 

Each wing of the residence 
hall includes two single-resident 
rooms that share a living room 
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The new dorm, which is located by the soccer fields, will feature single rooms, a café, fitness center, seminar room, elevator 
and air conditioning. The building has yet to be named and will be completed in time for the 2014-2015 academic year. 


and a bathroom, as well as two 
more single-resident rooms that 
share only a bathroom. ‘The re- 
maining rooms in each wing 
are singles that will utilize a 
shared bathroom. 

“T thought the new dorm had 








a lot of groupings of singles 
sharing common rooms,” said 
sophomore Stephanie Starr. “But 
if most of them are stand-alone 
singles, then that doesn't seem 
as appealing.” 

“It’s meant for upperclassmen, 
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Atit elected Student Goverinniens president 


By DyLan STROMAN 


On Wednesday, Feb. 19, sopho- 
more Kunal Atit was elected presi- 
dent of Student Government for 
the 2014-2015 academic year. 

With three years of experience 
in Student Government, Atit’s 
opponent, junior Thomas Tuyen 
has served on the executive board 
and has been a part of the alloca- 
tion board. In his campaign state- 
ment and at the presidential debate 








on Feb. 18, Tuyen spoke at length 
about his desire to see an execu- 
tive board that is able to respond 
efficiently to the needs of both the 
current classes and the incoming 
freshman class. 

Atit entered the race after six 
months as sophomore class presi- 
dent. He was involved in planning 
the Inaugural Concert and pre- 
senting the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act (FoIA). 

Atit’s agenda for the upcoming 


year stresses greater transparency, 
visibility and inclusiveness. Atit 
also plans to push for financial re- 
structuring. 

“The current Student Govern- 
ment has seen that we don't exactly 
run super efficiently all the time,” 
said Atit during the presidential 
debate. “There are some ways to 
trim the budget or trim wasteful 


spending.” 


> see ELECTION page 4 





and we don't anticipate reserving 


any for freshmen,” said Penny 
Hooper-Conway, assistant direc- 
tor of residential life. “We have 
other singles in other buildings 
that if we have left over we'll 
put freshmen in should they ask, 
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Students anticipate new dormitory to open fall 2014 











and we have some reserved for 
medical reasons in case we get 
those requests.” 

“We still believe that part of 
the college experience is living in 
a traditional residence hall, shar- 
ing a room and learning the skills 
of sharing space with someone,” 
said Yelnosky. 

“T lived in East my freshman 
year, so I wasn't connected at all 
with the rest of the campus,” said 
senior Greg Nixon. “This college 
is all about the community, and 
I think living in a single takes 
away from that, especially as a 
freshman. I think only certain 
upperclassmen will be interested 
in living in the new dorm—peo- 
ple who want to live on campus 
but don’t want a lot of noise or 
parties or anything like that.” 

The new residence hall 
includes a kitchenette, a lounge, 
seminar room, a café and a 
fitness room. The hall will also 
feature’ various unique ameni- 
ties, including an elevator and 
air-conditioning. 

“The fitness room is going to 
develop according to the resi- 
dents,” said Yelnosky. “We're not 


> see NEW DORMS page 5 


Anti-fossil fuel petition 


By LoulrE NIGH 





A recent petition started by 
sophomore Nathan’ Anderson- 
Stahl calls for the College to 
withdraw its monetary invest- 
ments in oil extraction compa- 
nies. If the petition reaches 100 
signatures, it could be considered 
by the board of trustees. 

Anderson-Stahl hopes the 
College will divest from these 
companies to protest against 
carbon emissions. 

“To divest means to stop 
investing in fossil fuel extraction. 
It’s to stop Juniata from placing 
its financial assets in the endow- 
ment of companies that produce 
the majority of carbon-based 
fuels like ExxonMobil and 
Chevron,” said Anderson-Stahl. 

The funding that goes to 
these companies could instead 
be invested elsewhere, according 
to sophomore Shanna Law, 
vice president of the 


Environmental Coalition. 
“Divestment is the opposite of 
investment. Juniata is a business, 
and it invests in corporations. 
‘These are not sustainable, so in- 


stead we want to divest from them 
and invest in a different company,” 
said Law. 

Anderson-Stahl began the 
petition after finding the idea 
on 350.org. 

“350.org stands for 350 parts 
per million of carbon in the atmo- 
sphere, which is needed to keep the 
change in temperature under two 
degrees,” said Anderson-Stahl. 

The movement is in response 
to the environmental effects of 
fossil fuel extraction. 

“The problems are availability 
and the pollution that comes with 
it. The more immediate threat is 
environmental degradation,” said 
Uma Ramakrishnan, Associ- 
ate Professor of Environmental 
Sciences. “There's air pollu- 
tion. ‘There's water pollution, 
fracking—many companies are 
affecting water systems and 
continuing to drill without a lot 
of environmental oversight.” 

‘The College’s Board of Trustees 
has loose policies regarding the 
consideration of companies they 


fund, according to Vice President 


> see OIL page 2 
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Cushman, Jennings depart; enrollment office welcomes Sugihara 


By Karie JEFFRESS 


On Feb. 5, Juniata wel- 
comed the arrival of Fumio 
Sugihara, who will serve as the 
new vice president of enrollment. 
Sugihara is originally from 
Montclair, NJ. 

“T started working in higher 
education in 1998,” said Sugi- 
hara. “I was most recently the 
director of admissions at the 
University of Puget Sound.” 

During the hiring process, 
Sugihara outshined all other 
applicants, according to Gail 
Ulrich, Juniata’s director of 
human resources. “He certainly 
seemed to have a good grasp 
on the enrollment field, and 
he has good ideas about many 
new things.” 





Fumio Sugihara (left) will serve as the new VP of enrollment. Jenifer Cushman will depart from her position as dean of 


As vice president of enroll- 
ment, Sugihara will help direct 
the efforts to recruit students 
into the Juniata community. 
“We hope to recruit students 
who are going to contribute to 
the athletic programs, who are 
going to contribute to diver- 
sity, who are going to challenge 
the faculty and who are going 
to be challenged by the faculty,” 
said Sugihara. 

Freshman Katelyn Fisher, a 
student assistant in the enroll- 
ment center, believes that the 
addition of a new vice president 
will be highly beneficial. “New 
administrators bring new ideas, 
new thoughts, and new perspec- 
tives. I think the admissions of- 
fice will really benefit from this,” 
said Fisher. 


international education to assume the role of dean at Ohio University Zanesville, 


Sophomore drives initiative to divest 


> from OI page | 


of Finance Rob Yelnosky. 

“Divestment isn't something 
new,” said Yelnosky. “The Board 
of Trustees has a responsible 
investment clause, which states 
that we do filter and look at 
these things as part of our policy.” 

Juniata currently has close 
to $2 million invested in 
four fossil fuel companies: Exxon- 
Mobil, Chevron, ConocoPhilips 
and Petrobras, which accounts for 
1.9 percent of its total investment 
portfolio of $105 million. 

Overall, colleges and universi- 
ties contribute little to the fossil 
fuel industry. But the crux of the 
issue lies elsewhere, according to 
Anderson-Stahl. 

“We are investing in carbon 
extraction companies that are 
profiting from poisoning the 
earth,” said Anderson-Stahl. “If 
we invest in them, that’s 
giving them our stamp of 
approval.” 

“We have shown to support 
sustainable energies anyway,” said 
Law. “It would be in correlation 
with that image.” 

‘The petition also serves to raise 
awareness, according to supporters. 

“It’s about making people think 


about our actions and the context 


of these actions,” said Law. “If 
colleges all divested, it'd make 
a statement.” 

Yet while supporters of 
the petition claim that fossil 
fuel companies are unsustain- 
able, the alternatives are not 
easily implemented. 

“Worldwide, there is no 
single solution right now,” said 
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“This work has its challenges, 
but I really enjoy it. I went to a 
small college, so I really believe 
in places like Juniata College. 
And for me, that is what’s most 
important,” said Sugihara. 

As the Juniata community 
welcomes Sugihara, the col- 
lege will say goodbye to several 
longtime faculty members. Dr. 
Jenifer Cushman, dean of inter- 
national education and associate 
professor of German, is set to 
leave Juniata on March 19 for a 
position at another institution. 

“My work has mainly been 
administrative,” said Cushman. 
“IT managed the Center for In- 
ternational Education, which 
includes study abroad, interna- 
tional student services, and an 
intensive English program.” 
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Ramakrishnan. “There's _ solar 
energy. You need a lot of space, 
but then you have to store and 
transport that energy. Wind 
power needs open spaces 
and very specific conditions. 
Geothermal needs specific condi- 
tions as well.” 

However, the more funding the 
fossil fuel industry receives, the 





During her time at Juniata, 
Cushman spearheaded several 
lasting projects. “I think the most 
important thing was the Global 
Engagement Initiative, which 
was a collaboration across cam- 
pus that identified priorities for 
internationals,” said Cushman. 
“This initiative contained some 
interesting aspects, including 
the Global Village Living and 
Learning Community, and the 
Intercultural Learning Assess- 
ment Committee.” 

‘These projects, along with 
Cushman’s other duties, will 
be given to Kati Csoman, the 
current assistant dean of inter- 
national education. “Kati will 
become the interim dean ‘of 
international education,” said 
Cushman. “I don’t know what 
the long-term plans are, and 
they might be waiting for the 
new provost, since this falls 
under academic affairs.” 

Freshman Jill Loomis said, “I 
plan on studying abroad during 
my time at Juniata. A new dean 
of international education may 
affect the various opportunities 
or programs that are offered, so 
I’m interested in seeing how all 
of this pans out.” 

Following her departure, 
Cushman will assume the posi- 
tion of dean at Ohio University 
Zanesville. “I'm really going to 
miss the people here at Juniata. 
My family and I have been here 
for seven years, and both the col- 
lege and community have really 
been places that felt like home,” 
said Cushman. 

Marketing Assistant Norma 
Jennings will retire on Feb. 25 
after 16 years of employment at 
Juniata College. As marketing 
assistant, Jennings coordinated 
printing jobs, managed finances 
and worked with Imagefolio 


more it stunts the development of 
sustainable power. 

“There is no reason to 
subsidize the industry; we are 
paying for it, and there are 
lots of other alternatives we 
should be exploring,” said 
Ramakrishnan. 

By the time this happens, 
Proponents caution that the 
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database management. 

“About 25 years ago, I got a 
certificate here in business ad- 
ministration,” said Jennings. “I 
started working at the College 
in 1998.” 

Originally from New Bedford, 
Mass., Jennings worked in the 
enrollment center for nine years 
and the marketing department 
for the last seven years. 

“In the enrollment center I 
was a campus coordinator, so I 
worked with a lot of students, 
families and coaches. Also, I got 
to know many of the faculty and 
professors,” said Jennings. 

In retirement, Jennings plans 
to travel and visit her family, 
which includes two grandchil- 
dren. “I love spending my sum- 
mers up on Cape Cod. In the 
fall, I plan to travel all around the 
country, go up north into Cana- 
da, go down the West Coast, and 
come back through the South.” 

Regarding her time at Ju- 
niata, Jennings said, “I think 
Ive learned a lot. I’ve learned 
how much people really care. 
I guess I was a little surprised 
by that because I came from a 
business background, and when 
I first came here, I expected it 
to be more of a business than 
a community.” 

Senior Taylor Vidal worked 
as Jennings’ student assistant for 
the past three years. “She’s prob- 
ably the happiest, most positive 
person that I’ve ever worked 
for, or that I’ve ever known, for 
that matter,” said Vidal. “Even 
when something is wrong, she 
just keeps smiling and chugs 
through it.” 

When asked what she will 
miss the most, Jennings re- 
sponded, “The people—I love 
Juniata, and it’s been a wonderful 
place to spend my last 16 years.” 


from corporate pollution 


problem may be too serious to stop. 

‘It’s getting to the point where 
it’s almost too late,” said Law. 
“This is amazingly important, but 
most people dont really think 
about it. It’s just woven into our 
society.” 

‘The petition is to be reviewed 
by the Juniata College board of 
trustees on April 25. 





It’s your turn for a the SSCC spot light! 


Join us for a night of local community 
music and poetry, Sign up by phonecall, 
at the counter, or before the event. 
Come and support your friends or family 
and enjoy a great night together! 


Visit us on the web @ 
www.standingstonecoffeecompany.com 
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By Jacos MEssER 


The Student Government is 
considering a resolution called The 
Juniata College Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act, which would allow 
students to request the expenditure 
information of any campus orga- 
nization that receives money allo- 
cated by the Student Senate. 

Senior Derrick Magnotta, who 
represents the advocacy common 
interest sector in the Student Sen- 
ate, along with 14 other senators, 
introduced the resolution at the 
first meeting of the semester on 
Jan. 27. 

‘The Act’s stated purpose is “to 
increase student-accessible trans- 
parency of Student Activity Fee 
money” in light 

of the fact that there is “currently 
no formal method of student- 
accessible transparency of student 
activity fee usage.” 

If adopted, the Act will allow 
any student of Juniata College to 
“request in writing a list of all ex- 
penditures of an entity or club that 
receives financial support from the 
Student Government.” Officials 
of the organization under inquiry 
will have three academic weeks to 
provide the requested information. 

The Act is the brainchild of 
Sophomore Class President Kunal 
Atit, who wanted to know how 
student organizationswere spend- 
ing the money they received. 

“This information should be ac- 
cessible to anyone, because every 
semester a student pays $80 in stu- 
dent activity fees, and that student 


activity fee money then makes up 
the $200,000 that is the student 
government budget,” said Atit. 

Upon realizing that the Senate’s 
contingency fund was running low, 
he tried to find this information 
for himself last semester. 

“Midway through the semes- 
ter, Student Government real- 
ized their coffers were running 
low —remarkably low actually — to 
the point where we had to set up 
multiple mechanisms to show fi- 
nancial restraint so we dont go 
bankrupt before the end of the 
year,” said Atit. 

“My question was: how did we 
lose all this money? How did we 
start out with $200,000, and how 
are we already running low? And 
not only where are we giving this 
money, but how is this money 
spent after it’s given out?” said Atit. 

‘I tried to access that, first 
through the student government, 
second through the administra- 
tion. Both times I was shut out. 
And this is me operating as Class 
President, not even just as an inter- 
ested student,” said Atit. 

This led to Atit’s collaboration 
with Magnotta in writing the 
Freedom of Information Act. 

“So after my requests were de- 
nied by Student Government, I 
started to wonder if I could for- 
mally create an avenue for stu- 
dents to find out how this money 
is used,” said Atit. “First we need to 
find out where this money is used, 
and then we can find out how to 
make the process more efficient 
and how to spend our money 
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better to become 
effective organization.” 

After introducing the resolution 
on Jan. 27, Magnotta immediately 
moved to table debate on the is- 
sue to give senators time to review 
the document. 

At the following senate meeting 
on Feb. 10, Magnotta announced 
that it would be convenient to re- 
fer the Act to the Senate’s Review 
Committee, which is responsible 
for reviewing potential changes to 
the Constitution. 

Freshman Class Vice President 
Alex Simon, who chairs the review 
committee, will lead the effort to 
revise the Act. 

“Right now it is up to the Re- 
view Committee. We'll make our 
changes and bring it to the Senate, 
but that, obviously, will take a lot of 
time,” said Simon. 

Senior Anshu Chawla, Student 
Government President, refused to 
endorse the Act. 

“Presently, as it’s written, I don't 
(support it) I think it will have 
to go through some revisions,” 
said Chawla. 

Chawla emphasized that it 
must be vetted thoroughly before 
consideration by the full Senate. 

“The review committee will 
have to talk to some of the people 
that it generally affects, because 
you really need to know how these 
types of things can affect people. 
For example, accountability: “Who 
will be accountable for this part? 
Who will be accountable for that? 
Is that person willing to take that 
up?’ I think it’s extremely impor- 
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Proposed Freedom of Information Act expands transparency 
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Seniors Derrick Magnotta and Colin Brislawn discuss the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act. Magnotta and sophomore Kunal Atit introduced the petition. 


tant that you do that,” said Chawla. 

Atit is optimistic about the pros- 
pect of eventual passage for the Act. 
“Right now we have 15 cospon- 
sors, but there is some resistance in 
multiple camps, chiefly because the 
leaders of some organizations feel 
like the legislation will be used to 
go after their organization. There 
are safeguards in place to make 
sure it’s not used as a weapon, but 


rather as a tool for students.” 

The Act provides for exceptions 
via appeal to the Senate, granted 
by a majority vote, in cases where 
providing information would be 
harmful to the club's goals, such as 
revealing a secret event or date. 

“At this point, if we're not prop- 
erly overseeing how the money is 
spent, then we're robbing students 
as an organization,” said Atit. 





Online Cloud will pro 


By KyLe SANTERIAN 


Juniata is considering a gradu- 
al phasing out of the U-drive in 
favor of a cloud-based solution 
such as Google Drive. If the plan 
is approved, incoming fresh- 
men will not receive a U-drive. 
Current students would re- 
tain access to their U-drives 
until graduation. 

“A lot of businesses are mov- 
ing to the Cloud,” said Director 
of Technology Solutions Center 
Joel Pheasant. 

“You don't run into [the U- 
drive] outside of educational in- 
stitutions anymore,” said Pheas- 
ant. “If we decide to go this route 
and encourage students to use 
Google Drive for storage, then it 
will actually be better preparing 
them for what they are going to 
experience outside of Juniata.” 

Since many cloud-based ser- 
vices are already widely avail- 
able, a transition away from the 
U-drive should be relatively easy. 

“A lot of students are already 
using one of those services,” 
said Pheasant. 

The IT department expects 
students to take advantage of 
services such as Google Drive, 
Dropbox and SkyDrive. These 
services will be taught in Infor- 
mation Access (IA). 

“Since we are required to take 
IA anyway, then I guess the 
move makes sense,” said sopho- 
more Jihoon Chang. 

‘The switch is also a financial 
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The shift to the Cloud will eliminate the need for network drives. The transition is expected to begin next fall. Incoming 
students will be taught how to use applications such as Google Drive in Information Access. 


decision. Currently, the Col- 
lege pays for its U-drive storage 
space. Although the contract is 
not up next fall, in the future the 
school could save money without 
the U-drive. 

“Once we purchase the storage 
for the U drive, then it is paid 
for a few years, but then we have 
to replace that,” said Pheasant. 
“{It] kind of takes all of that cost 
every couple years off the books 
for us.” 

“The solutions that we are 


looking at provide the storage for 
free, so it would be at no cost to 
the College,” said Pheasant. 

‘T think the financial savings 
are great,” said freshman Vin- 
cent Kowalick. “The money can 
be used to upgrade the school’s 
current technology.” 

The move also has the po- 
tential to increase bandwidth 
speeds on campus by decreasing 
network traffic. 

“The tradeoff that we would 
be making, if we would go this 


route, is rather than providing 
the storage there would be a little 
bit increased bandwidth usage,” 
said Pheasant. 

The move is not without 
its downsides, however. Unlike 
the U-drive, which is mapped 
to all on-campus computers, 
students would have to log on 
to access the cloud-based 
system. This also means that 
students could access their 
Google Drive files from 
computers off-campus. 


mote simplicity, replace outdated technology 


Another potential issue with 
Cloud based systems is that 
problems cannot usually be fixed 
from campus. 

“Currently, because it is an 
in-house solution, when things 
break we know who to call 
up and yell at. We have people 
right here who have control 
of our systems and can fix 
them when things go wrong,” 
said senior Colin Brislawn, 
a student worker for the 
Marketing department. 

The move is still in the 
preliminary stages with no 
decisions finalized yet. Pheas- 
ant stressed that student 
input is greatly appreciated and 
will be collected throughout 
the semester. 

The move will be addressed in 
Student Government meetings 
before it is brought to cabinet 
for approval. 

“Dealing with this trend, 
choosing to get on board or not, 
is a significant question that 
they are going to answer. The 
choice will be made. No action 
is a choice. Choosing to stay in- 
house is a choice they are mak- 
ing,” said Brislawn. 

Regardless of the  deci- 
sion, it is safe to say that the 
IT Department will make 
a responsible choice. 

“The tech people are excellent 
here. So I think they are going to 
come up with a really good solu- 
tion as they move through with 
it,” said Brislawn. 





Se 





4 News 
$20M to sewage treatment 


By Cat Kinc 

In 2008, the Borough of 
Huntingdon was awarded a sum 
of more than $20 million to fix, 
upgrade and otherwise modern- 
ize the borough's sewage treatment 
facilities. The renovations serve not 
only as a model for surrounding 
municipalities wishing to update, 
but also as an attraction for poten- 
tial businesses and homeowners. 

The vast quantity of cash came 
in the forms of grants, munici- 
pal bonds and a low-interest loan 
from PENNVEST, a state-run 
organization dedicated to invest- 
ing in municipal projects involv- 
ing water-oriented infrastructure. 
Roughly $10 million of the funds 
came from a borough bond- 
ing initiative, another $5 million 
came from government grants and 
the monies from PENNVEST 
amounted to $5.9 million. 

Prior to the upgrade of the sew- 
age system, Huntingdon had been 
operating with equipment from 
the late 1800s and early 1900s. 
‘The most recent changes to some 
of the infrastructure had been in- 
stalled in 1926 and were updated 
in the mid-1980s. However, due 
to state policies regarding run- 
off into the Chesapeake Bay-the 
watershed of which Huntingdon is 
a part ofthe equipment had to be 
updated on a massive scale. 

John Gradwell, a representa- 
tive on the Huntingdon Borough 
Council and chair of the water 
and sewage department, noted 
that urban areas like Philadelphia 
and Harrisburg were not forced to 
comply with the policy changes. 
Rural places like Huntingdon, on 
the other hand, are. “It’s weird,” 
said Gradwell. “Those cities are 
so much closer to the Bay than 
Huntingdon.” 

Work started on the sewage 
project shortly after the grants 
were received, but the water treat- 
ment system in the borough was 
equally antiquated. It was not long 
before Gradwell, among others, 
took the issue to heart and began 
contacting local legislators, and in 
some cases, confronting them. 

“Weld go and get in their faces, 


you know. We? tell them that this 
equipment that we're using is al- 
most 100 years old,” said Gradwell. 

With sufficient perseverance, 
Huntingdon soon found itself with 
another $15 million, this time’ to 
update the water treatment facili- 
ties. Huntingdon’s water facilities 
supply several nearby municipali- 
ties including Petersburg and Mt. 
Union, as well as the College and 
the prison. 

‘Tm elated! 100 percent elated,” 
said Gradwell, referencing the fact 
that Huntingdon received the 


funds for the two projects. “You - 


know, the two systems are able 
to communicate with each other; 
they'll know when the load on the 
other is light enough that it can 
flush its tanks,” he said. 

Expected to be completed 
within 18 months, the water and 
sewage facilities represent an 
investment: of over $20 million 
on the part of the local taxpayer 
alone, notwithstanding the loans 
from PENNVEST. That bur- 
den aside, the 21st century, state- 
of-the-art facilities serve as an 
attraction for local businesses. 

Additionally, the clean water 
and the spotless reports from the 
Department of Environmental 
Protection make Huntingdon a 
model for the surrounding com- 
munities. Gradwell noted in coun- 
cil that municipalities from around 
the state visit Huntingdon to 
admire what is one of few towns 
in America to own and operate 
both state-of-the-art sewage and 
water treatment facilities. 

‘The borough hopes that the up- 
dates and changes will bring new 
industries to Huntingdon, which, 
in ideal circumstances, would bring 
more people, and thus more local 
shops. Such a change would mon- 
umentally affect Juniata and the 
way that the town is viewed by stu- 
dents, offering a greater diversity 
of shops and services, meanwhile 
generating jobs for locals. 

Indeed, with more shops and a 
more active downtown commu- 
nity, current students may become 
more engaged, strengthening the 
bond between the borough and 
the College. 
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Atit feels that the financial re- 
structuring of Student Govern- 
ment will likely pose the foremost 
challenge to his vision. “I don't 
know exactly how that’s going to 
take place; I'm really going to have 
to open the books on day one and 
have a hard, inclusive conversa- 
tion on how we are going to do 
this better,” said Atit. 

When asked what he can ac- 
complish in one year, Atit prom- 
ised “reasonable transparency.” On 
top of that, Atit emphasized that 
he will begin the process of finan- 
cial restructuring, starting by rais- 
ing the class budgets to $1,000. 

Atit cited his campaign for 
greater transparency as the rea- 
son why he considered himself 
the most qualified candidate. “I’m 
ready to ask the hard questions, 
and I'm ready to fight the tough 
fights,” said Atit. “I've made my 
enemies, but I think I fight for the 
right causes.” 

One such cause, the FoIA, was 
apparently deemed “unpopular” 
by the executive board according 
to Atit. “There have been red flags 
with that legislation, as there have 
been certain clubs that are worried 
that it will be used as a weapon to 
exploit them,” he said. 

However, Atit ultimately praised 
the current executive board for al- 
lowing him to bring the legislation 
to the floor despite surrounding 
tensions. “That's how I would ap- 
proach it,” said Atit. “I don’t neces- 
sarily need to believe in an idea to 
allow it to be expressed.” 


Atit was forthcoming about his 
flaws. He admitted to making mis- 
takes and learning from them dur- 
ing his tenure as sophomore class 
president. “I (previously) dealt with 
my class cabinet in a way where 
it was ‘my way or the highway, 
but over time I think I learned to 
become a consensus builder,” said 
Atit. 

Toward the end of the debate, 
senior Colin Brislawn, a cur- 
rent executive board member, di- 
rected an explicit inquiry toward 


Election Results 
President-elect: 
Kunal Aut, ‘16 
Vice president-elect: 
Ramsey Amad, ‘16 
Secretary-elect: 
Madeline Bennetti, ‘17 


Atit. “You spoke in great length 
about the way you want Student 
Government to be a force to be 
reckoned with—a huge. part of 
student lives. That’s not how Stu- 
dent Government currently is, 
and I'm wondering if it’s right to 
change this,” said Brislawn. “We're 
not flying to the moon; we've run 
this situation as such to help Sen- 
ate do what it wants to do.” 

Atit contended that while his 
vision may differ from that of the 
previous administration, determin- 
ing whether or not the changes he 
has in mind are necessary will ul- 
timately be for the students to de- 


- cide. ‘Tm saying Student Govern- 
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Junior Thomas Tuyen, one of the presidential candidates, addresses his fellow students at the debate on Tuesday, Feb. 18. 


ment has a culture of inaction, and 
I want to promote and bring to the 
table a culture of action,” said Atit. 

In describing his prospective 
approach to governance, Atit said, 
“My initiative would be to have 
Student Government be more 
proactive in student lives; right 
now it’s an extractive institution.” 

Tuyen argued that he wanted 
to make Student Government 
known to all students. “I can't 
promise anything; I don't know the 
incoming freshmen,” said Tuyen. 
‘Tm not coming in with grandiose 
ideas, great plans, amazing things 
to do for the year; I'm coming in 
with a willingness to serve.” 

Campus response to the election 
varied. Sophomore Isaac Isoe said, 
“I was hoping Thomas would win 
because of his experience.” 

According to freshman Adam 
Rothstein, a good leader must be 
“well-spoken, able to get things 
done and likeable.” Rothstein 
suggested that Atit possesses 
these traits. 

During the debate, Tuyen asked 
Atit why he thinks his vision is 
what students want. “I'm willing 
to offer it; I don't know if they'll 
accept it. But I'm going to have 
something on the table for them 
that they can tweak, they can 
mend, they can make it what they 
want it to be,” said Atit. 

“My legacy will be the start 
of a culture change from an 
inactive Student Government to a 
proactive Student Government—I 
wont allow next year to be a year of 
inaction,” said Atit. 


Juniata Eagles establish partnership program in Dominican Republic 


By ALExts WAKSMUNSKI 


Juniata has formed a partner- 
ship in the Dominican Republic 
that will aim to develop the local 
athletes’ abilities and give Juniata 
athletes a unique opportunity to 
practice while also engaging in 
community service. 

“We would put on athletic 
camps or clinics and help the 
kids down there grow the sport 
and help their kids learn and ex- 
pose them to the U.S.,” said Ath- 
letic Director Gregory Curley. 

“On our side, it would offer 
an opportunity for our athletes 
to be involved in some sort of 
community service but centered 
around their sport,” said Athlet- 
ics Assistant Leah Poiner. 

The athletics department oc- 
casionally sends their student 
athletes abroad, but this trip to 
the Dominican Republic will be 


unique. Few colleges or universi- 





ties boast a similar program. 

“A lot of our programs already 
go on abroad trips, but gener- 
ally it is a more touristy vacation 
type where you play a few games 


but you are going to experience’ 


the culture,” said Curley. “The 
important part for me is that 
it is a blend of service learning, 
an international experience and 
an athletic experience. I would 
doubt very many student ath- 
letes in any collegiate programs 
across the country could have 
this kind of opportunity.” 

Poiner said, “A lot of the ath- 
letes down there are very tal- 
ented so it would be a challenge 
for our teams and it would open 
their eyes to different things 
that we haven't maybe seen in 
games here.” 

‘The sports teams must adhere 
to the NCAA rules regarding 
trips abroad. International trips 
are offered to all sports teams, 


but each team is only allowed to 
go abroad once every four years. 
Juniata could send a different 
team to the Dominican Repub- 
lic each year. 

“Tt is a great way to develop a 
team, and for a lot of our student 


athletes, it is difficult to get an © 


abroad experience because many 
of them do not want to give up 
the opportunity to compete dur- 
ing the season,” said Curley. 
Poiner accompanied Rosalie 
Rodriguez, special assistant to 
the president for diversity and 
inclusion, on Juniata’s Cultural 
Learning Tour to the Domini- 
can to investigate a partnership. 
“They are willing to offer us 
housing, food and transportation 
while we are down there, so ide- 
ally the only costs that the teams 
would have to worry about is the 
airfare down there,” said Poiner. 
“Over winter break I went to 
the Dominican Republic with 
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Shalen Perehinec, Leah Poiner and Anne Gilman pose for a picture with 
the Minister of Sport a Dominican athletic partner 


the Cultural Leanring Tour, 
which was a service learning trip, 
but on one of the days I had the 
opportunity to go to the Minis- 
try of Sport with Leah Poiner,” 
said junior Shalen Perehinec. 
‘The women's field hockey team 
will be the first Juniata sports 
team to travel to the Domini- 
can Republic for this community 
service and athletic opportunity. 
The team, including incoming 


freshmen, will visit for a week 
before the fall semester. 

“I am hoping this will be a 
great bonding experience and 
be something they can draw 
on for months after we come 
back,” said Head Field Hockey 
Coach Caroline Gillich. “We 
are hoping to have our team 
become more connected—not 
just to each other but just to the 
greater world.” 
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Loss of healthcare benefits decreases mo 


By AsicaiL ROSENBERGER 


After a change to company 
policy, some Sodexo workers lost 
their full-time status and were 
forced to enter the healthcare 
marketplace and to pay for their 
own coverage. These changes, 
while not affecting students 
working for Sodexo, has im- 
pacted the morale of some of the 
adult workers. 

Sodexo currently has 111 em- 
ployees working at Juniata, 14 of 
which are students. 

“T really like having students,” 
said McLaughlin. “We're a 
student-based business and the 
school likes seeing students in 
those positions.” 

“A job is a job, but I do 
enjoy it. I like those I work with, 
especially (my co-worker) in the 
pizza line. She’s hilarious, and 
I love working with her,” said 


sophomore Sodexo worker 
Corinne Simon. 
Despite students feeling 


positive about their experi- 
ences working for Sodexo, their 
enthusiasm is not always met 
by that of the almost 100 adult 
employees they work with. 

“I think some of them, quite 
honestly, feel like it is just a job, 
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going to have it filled with equip- 
ment. There will be some tread- 
mills and elliptical machines, but 
there will also be a lot of aerobics 
space for yoga and Zumba.” 

Due to the single-resident 
rooms and the additional ameni- 
ties, students will have to pay 15 
percent more to live in the new 
residence hall. 

‘I feel like if you're going to 
live in a single room, why not 
just live off campus and save 
yourself a lot of money?” said 
Nixon. “T live a 15 minute walk 
away; it’s not that far, and I save 
a lot of money. It just doesn't 
make sense. You just have to fig- 
ure out if lying in your own bed 
in your own room that’s still on 
campus is worth paying a little 
more money.” 

“Singles are always a hot com- 
modity,” said Hooper-Conway. 
“It’s a luxury to have your own 
space but still have some com- 
munal areas where people can 
visit each other, plus it’s close 
to campus. Despite the higher 
cost I. don't really anticipate 








and that’s what is unfortunate,” 
said McLaughlin. 

Mary Coleman, an 
ployee at Jitters, attributes her 
lack of morale to the recent 
changes in job benefits. 

As of Jan. 1, Sodexo changed 
its definition of a full-time em- 
ployee in response to the Af- 
fordable Care Act. This change 
requires employees to work an 
average of 35 hours each week 
to be considered full-time. Be- 
cause dining services are not as 
extensive over the summer, many 
employees were not able to meet 
this requirement and lost their 
full-time status, health insur- 
ance, sick pay and vacation time. 

“We lost everything,” said 
Coleman, “and I’m now paying 
more for medical insurance and 
getting less coverage. I really 
think what they did was very un- 
professional on their part.” said 
Coleman. “I’m trying to sound 
upbeat, but you know all of us 
have been beaten down. All of 
us employees feel like we've been 
knocked down, which is ridicu- 
lous. There is no morale, that’s 
for sure. Why would there be?” 

Along with Coleman, some 
Sodexo employees were directed 
to the state healthcare exchange 


em- 


Single-resident rooms for higher price 


having any problems filling it, 
and there’s been a fair amount 
of interest.” 

“It might be cool for a group of 
friends to all live there and have 
singles,” said freshman Kevin 
Bonalle. “If this new dorm only 
has a few common rooms, then 
there’s not really room to have 
parties or anything like that.” 

“If I was specifically looking 
for a single then the new dorm 
sounds great,” said Starr. “But 
I’m not, and I don’t know how 
many people will be interested.” 

Juniata took out an $8.5 mil- 
lion bank note to fund the proj- 
ect, which will have to be paid 
back over the next 25 years. The 
residence hall will cost approxi- 
mately $7.5 million to complete. 
‘The remaining million was spent 
on a new ceramics studio and a 
new grounds building for the 
soccer fields, as the old buildings 
had to be demolished to make 
room for the new dorm. 

“Building a whole new dorm 
that only houses 77 people 
doesn't seem like the most pro- 
ductive idea,” said Bonalle. “But 
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Sodexo employee Chris Traxler prepares a meal for a student at Salsa Rica in Eagle's Landing. Many Sodexo employees 
lost employment benefits due a recent change to company policy. 


and other private companies. 

“Now it comes out of 
my pocket once a month,” 
said Coleman. 

Coleman also notes that she 
has been trying to cut down 
on expenses since she lost her 
benefits.“I love the fact that we 
don't have to pay for a gym. I 
didn't know that. I’ve been pay- 
ing for a gym for years,” she said, 
“but I’m trying to cut money to 
keep expenses down now. It’s 
been very hard.” 

“There’s a little shift in mo- 
rale. There was a major change,” 


said McLaughlin. “This was so 


I guess I'd have to see how big 
each room actually is before I 
cast judgment on the place.” 

“You have to have the space to 
put more people,” said Hooper- 
Conway. “The space we have on 
campus is kind of limited, and 77 
is how many students we could 
fit comfortably in that space. 
There isn't any space left on 
campus right now to put a huge 
building that houses 200 people, 
so that’s not really feasible, nor is 
there a need. If enrollment went 
up by a lot, then that would be a 
different story.” 

The café and certain restrooms 
will also be made available for 
public use during set hours, pri- 
marily for visitors who are at- 
tending soccer games. 

The new residence hall is ex- 
pected to be named by the end 
of February following a board of 
directors meeting. 

“The last time we built a new 
dorm was East houses in the 
70s,” said Yelnosky. “This new 
dorm is really coming along 
nicely, and we're pleased with 
the progress.” 
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dramatically and drastically dif- 
ferent. Some people worked 
because their husbands were re- 
tired and they were just looking 
for benefits that just don't exist 
anymore, So that really changes 
the playing field and it was un- 
fortunate that everything shook 
out the way it did.” 

Despite noticing a shift in 
morale, McLaughlin believes the 
the staff is recovering well. 

“I think they're coming 
around. It did affect morale, and 
it’s just coming back a little bit, I 
would say. Maybe more than just 
coming back, about halfway from 


By KATHERINE TOBAR 
Last semester Christian 
Eichenmueller, teaching and 


research assistant for the peace 
and conflict studies depart- 
ment, organized a study group to 
discuss the issue of surveillance 
in modern society. 

Eichenmueller is teaching a 
three-credit course on the same 
subject this semester. The study 
group meets Fridays at 5:30 p.m. 
in the Oller Center and is open 
to all interested students. 

Sophomore Hannah Morris, 
a member of the study group, 
said, “The goals are to get a 
better understanding about what 
is going on with surveillance, 
what we can do about this issue 
and why we should think about 
it, as well as discussing how it 
affects us long-term.” 

The group was formed in 
response to the recent revelations 
of former National Secu- 
rity Agency (NSA) employee 
Edward Snowden, regarding 
government surveillance cond- 
tucted within that agency. 

“I decided to join the group 
for several reasons, the Snowden 
revelations among them,” 
said junior Michael Weintraub, 
another member of the group. 

“It is important because 
current surveillance practices 
infringe upon our fundamen- 


‘tal human rights to privacy as 


a global society,” said Wein- 
traub. “It violates the constitu- 
tionally protected rights of all 
Americans, and perhaps most 
importantly, history teaches 
us that when too much power 
ends up in the hands of too 
few people, particularly without 
proper oversight, things don't 
end well.” 

“The reason that I am study- 
ing surveillance and I am in this 


Discussing surveillance 


where we were. They're starting 
to concentrate on work again, 
which is good. We all know there 
is nothing we can do to change 
it,” said McLaughlin. 

Coleman does not agree that 
the staff’s morale is improving. 
Her opinion of the company has 
not improved since she found 
out about the cuts. 

“We're not going to do any- 
thing extra for Sodexo. If any- 
one would ask me about a job up 
here, I would not recommend it 
at all,” said Coleman. “I would 
have a long time ago, but cer- 
tainly not now.” 





group is because we are on a 
really bad path right now that 
is going to lead us to something 
that is not a democracy any- 
more,” said sophomore Hannah 
Jeffery. “I don't think democ- 
racy can exist as long as there 
is surveillance coming from the 
United States government on its 
citizens.” 

On Jan. 30, Daniel Ellsberg 
gave a lecture on campus about 
surveillance, presented by the 
PACS department. In 1971 
Ellsberg leaked a report titled 
“United States Vietnam Rela- 
tions, 1945-1967,” better known 
as the “Pentagon Papers.” 

“(Ellsberg) is the politi- 
cal grandfather of Edward 
Snowden,” said Eichenmueller. 

Some students do not agree 
with the discussion group's ap- 
proach. 

“Basically, I agree that unwar- 
ranted wiretapping and other 
violations of the Constitution 
need to be addressed. How- 
ever, the surveillance club is 
going about it the wrong way,” 
said junior Benjamin Souders. 
“Our politicians, particularly the 
president, have the power 
to put a stop to violations of 
the Constitution commit- 
ted by the NSA, TSA and 
other government or private 
organizations.” 

Members of the group find 
opposing viewpoints better than 
no conversation at all. Eichen- 
mueller said, “We need to have 
a broad public debate of what is 
allowed and what is not, of what 
is legal and what is not, what 
is ethically more justified and 
what is not.” 

“I expect the group to par- 


ticipate in informed and 
thought-provoing _ discourse,” 
said Weintraub. 
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Married faculty and staff work side 


By RACHEL CLINE 


While every couple has a dif- 
ferent story, some of Hunting- 
don’ professional couples share a 
common trait: co-working on the 
Juniata College campus. 

“In a small town like this, it’s 
a tough gig for dual professional 
couples; I think that’s why you 
have quite a few couples that both 
work here, and the College has 
been good about that,” said As- 
sistant Dean of Students Daniel 
Cook-Huffman, who is married to 
Celia Cook-Huffman, professor of 
conflict resolution. 

“Especially for faculty, if you 
have a spouse with an advanced 
degree, there are no opportunities 
here,” said Uma Ramakrishnan, 
who serves alongside husband Neil 
Pelkey as associate professors of 
environmental sciences. “You have 
to move somewhere with opportu- 
nities for both, and in Huntingdon 
it’s limited.” 

“Our work lives don’t inter- 
sect that much,” said D. Cook- 
Huffman, when asked how often 
he sees his wife throughout the 
day. The same is true for many 
Juniata couples. 

“Our jobs are in different 
departments,” said Library Direc- 
tor John Mumford, husband of 
Jessica Mumford, director of 
student activities. 

John and Jessica met at Juniata 
and were married last August. They 
try to see each other when they 
can on campus. “We sometimes 
have lunch, sometimes workout, 
or sometimes just run into each 
other,” said Jessica Mumford. 

“There are days when we have 
literally not seen each other until 
we get back home in the evening,” 
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Clockwise, from top left: Jess and John Mumford, Dan and Celia Cook-Huffman, Lubica Baranova and Peter Baran, Uma 


Ramakrishnan and Neil Pelkey 


said Ramakrishnan. 

Despite working in separate de- 
partments, “we pretty much know 
what happened in the other per- 
son's work day,” said Pelkey. 

Working at the same institution 
has its benefits. Co-working cou- 
ples have the opportunity to learn 
more about aspects of the campus 
in which they may not otherwise 
be involved. 

“I think I have a much bet- 


ter sense of what happens in the 


student services side of things, 
because I watch him go out at 
midnight or 4:00 a.m. for hospi- 
tal calls,” said C. Cook-Huffman. 
“As a faculty person I have a much 
greater sense than a lot of my fel- 
lows of the level of support we give 
our students out of this office.” 

“But we don't talk shop with 
names,” said D. Cook-Huffman. 

Working with one’s spouse may 
not always be a completely positive 
experience, however. 


“Early on it was a little bit hard- 
er because wed never been in the 
same department, let alone right 
next to each other, but now we 
try not to have too much overlap,” 
said Ramakrishnan. “Neil runs the 
environmental studies program, I 
run the wildlife program. We have 
separate classes, our offices are on 
separate floors, so I don’t think we 
meet as much as you would think.” 

“T think it would be harder if we 
worked really closely all the time,” 


by side in various departments 


said D. Cook-Huffman. 

Regarding childcare, the couples 
agreed that working on the same 
campus is helpful. 

“It’s much, much easier being 
right here,” said Pelkey. “Our son 
comes to the bus stop right here, 
one of us goes down and meets 
him and then there’s four or five 
hand-offs during the day, and if 
there's a snow day, we can usually 
work it out quite easily.” 

“There's a level of convenience 
about being in the same location, 
I think, particularly around family 
issues,” said D. Cook-Huffman, 
“We're on the same schedule, so 
breaks happen at the same time. 
You know, in terms of raising kids 
it’s fabulous. It’s easy to hand off, 
take turns, check in.” 

‘T think it’s good that we are 
on one campus,” said greenhouse 
maintenance worker and Sodexo 
employee Lubica Baranova, who 
is married to Peter Baran, associate 
professor of chemistry. 

“We can match our schedules,” 
said Baran, “so that way she can 
go on vacation when I am free.” 
Baran and Baranova met in high 
school in Slovakia, where cultural 
tradition dictates that surnames are 
differentiated by male and female. 

“It is a great community, a great 
place to raise kids, the collegial- 
ity is great, I mean there are al- 
ways issues occasionally, but that’s 
true anywhere, I think overall it’s 
a really great place to work, very 
supportive and it is like a big 
family. And it never gets boring,” 
said Dan Cook-Huffman. 

Every couple is unique, but 
the faculty and staff couples on 
campus do have one commonal- 
ity: they share the Juniata College 
community. 





English department’s Lift Ev’ry Voice continues under new leadership 


ye ery Boe 
This year’s Lift Ev'ry Voice 
celebration marks a new begin- 
ning for the program, which is 
now run by Amanda Page, a new 
assistant professor of English. 
Created in 1994 by Judy Katz, 


associate professor of English, - 


Lift Ev'ry Voice showcases the 
importance of African Ameri- 
can literature and to share it 
with others. “I think it’s impor- 
tant to keep them in our history, 
because if we ignore these kinds 
of things, they get lost,” said 
senior Diane Nguyen, a reader 
for the event. 

Katz is currently on leave and 
will not return until the fall. “It’s 
her (Page’s) turn to bring new 
life to the program,” said Katz. 

Lift Ev'ry Voice is also a 
practicum class now, whereas in 
past years it relied on volunteers. 
“All the students who are part 
of the practicum also run the 
shows, but they’re also volunteer 
readers,” said Nguyen. 

The theme for this year is 
“Dancing in the Streets.” The 
event will be held on Feb. 21 at 
7:30 p.m. in the Ellis Ballroom. 

When asked if he would at- 
tend, sophomore Caleb Ayres 
said, “Yeah, I would be inclined 
to go to that because I have an 
interest in American literature.” 


If students have an issue with 
picking a passage or poem to 
read for the event, Katz said, “I 
(would) give them a book and 
say ‘Find something you like. 
Find something you love.’I don’t 
censor anything.” 

“My favorite part was always 
the performance. I would go to 
rehearsal and I would see stu- 
dents sweating and shaking and 
wondering ‘Can we bring this 
together And then, like magic, 


it always worked. It was always 
amazing,” said Katz. 

“I might have heard a person 
rehearsing a particular work a 
dozen times or even two dozen 
times. Youd think, ‘How can 
this be interesting if I’ve already 
heard it a million times already? 
but there’s something that hap- 
pens... that no matter what it 
is beforehand, when you put it 
on stage for a performance, ‘it’s 


brand new. It’s like you've never | 





heard it before. It’s just an amaz- 
ing experience,” said Katz. 

In past years, live music and 
bands would perform to show- 
case other aspects of African 
American culture besides litera- 
ture. For the 2014 event, there 
will be a custom DJ mix. Plus 
“one person has volunteered to 
sing so we will have someone 
performing a song,” said Page. 

Page wants the program to 
be organized primarily by the 
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students. “She appreciates that 
this is something that we as 
students are taking charge of,” 
said Nguyen. When asked about 
the program, Page said, “I really 
want it to be student driven, stu- 
dent ideas, student run, so wher- 
ever the students go.” 

When asked about her plans 
for the future of Lift Ev'ry 
Voice, Page said, “It’s going to 
be up to the students where the 
program goes.” 
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Another party at East turns gruesome 


By Copy GREENWALD 





A party was interrupted when 
senior Andrew Luderitz was 
rushed from East Hall to the JC 
Blair Emergency Room, mid- 
night, Jan. 27, after his fingers 
were crushed in a common- 
room door. 

“I turned to talk to someone, 
said Luderitz, “and I slid my 
hand between the door and the 
doorframe.” During that same 
moment, people were being 
urged out of the room. Seconds 
later, unaware of Luderitz’s hand, 
someone had closed and latched 
the door. 

Immediately after the occur- 
rence, Luderitz thought to him- 
self, “My fingers are probably on 
the floor.” 

“This was karma. I had joked 
about that girl who got her 
thumb cut off two years ago from 
the same thing,” said Luderitz. 
“At first, I was in more shock 
than in pain, but the pain did 
come later on.” 


Patched Up 

Luderitz said he was dis- 
charged from the hospital around 
4:00 a.m. with 18 stitches and a 
cast to hold his arm in place. 

“I fractured my middle and 
ring finger,” said Luderitz, “and 
lost the nail on the middle.” 


»” 


‘Tm a righty. This is my pong 
hand,” said Luderitz. Everyday 
tasks, such as writing and put- 
ting in contacts, will now prove 
to be an unexpected challenge 
for this semester. The prognosis 
calls for six weeks of recovery 
according to Luderitz. 

When asked about how he 
thought alcohol consumption 
had influenced the outcome of 
the situation Luderitz said, “I 
feel like alcohol had played a 
role, but not as much as people 
would assume.” 


Campus Concern 

Junior Forest Miller, a friend 
of Luderitz, said he heard 
about the incident around 1:00 
a.m., but that he did not know 
who was hurt until the 
following morning. 

“My first thought was, ‘Oh 
no, not again!” said Miller, again 
referring to the story of a se- 
verely injured international stu- 
dent some years back, “but when 
I found out he didn’t lose his 
finger, I was relieved.” 

“When alcohol is involved, 
people need to be more aware of 
their surroundings,” said junior 
Jake Lasinsky, another friend of 
Luderitz. He said that if people 
make an effort to be more con- 
scious of their environments, 
potential uncertainties could 


be avoided. 


Res Life’s Perspective 

Penny Hooper-Conway, assis- 
tant director of Residential Life, 
said the incident had been inves- 
tigated and deemed a random 
accident. She also said that such 
accidents are almost impossible 
to defend against. 

Though in-depth information 
would breach confidentiality, 
Residence Director Steve An- 
kney said the response of Res 
Life staffi—and of other resident 
officials —was appropriate. 

“The incident that occurred 
was prevented from escalating 
to something more serious,” said 
Ankney. “The necessary authori- 
ties were contacted.” 

Ankney said he has not seen 
much of a pattern in accidental 
injuries on campus, and if he 
would have to guess, he would 
speculate that slipping on ice 
is most common. 

“T can't think of anything that’s 
happened a few times, even,” 
said Ankney. 

As far as preventing potential 
incidents, Ankney said that there 
are many precautions taken by 
Res Life. For example, slip treads 
are integrated on stairwell, and 
everyone has access to ice salt 
during the winter months. 


Ankney also said that Res Life 
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Senior Andrew Luderitz needed 18 stiches after his fingers were crushed in a 
door at East.This is the second of such incidents within the past three years. 


monitors the size of parties that 
occur on campus. 

“We're not counting the peo- 
ple going into parties,” he said, 
“but we are trying to make sure 
things remain under control.” 

In regards to alcohol, An- 
kney said that while it does play 


a significant factor in student 
safety, Juniata has really not had 
that many accidental, alcohol- 
related injury accounts since he’s 
been here. 

“From a safety point of view, 
it’s not a very exciting campus,” 


said Ankney. 





French students Inés Plet and Antoine Fauquant share experiences 


By TYLER AyRES 


The Juniatian invites French 
international students Inés Plet 
and Antoine Fauquant to share 
and compare their experiences at 
home and abroad. 

Plet attends the IESEG 
School of Management in 
Paris, which is part of the Uni- 
versité Catholique de Lille, the 
largest private university in 
France. Third-year students who 
excel academically there have 
the opportunity to travel 
the world. 

“I wanted to study abroad, 
but I had no idea where to go,” 
said Plet. According to Plet, an 
advisor at IESEG told her that 
Juniata “is a really good place to 
study; you would be stupid to 
miss it.” 

Dr. Michael Henderson, as- 
sociate professor of French and 
chair of the world languages and 
cultures department, said, “Our 
exchange program with Lille is 
one of the oldest on campus... 
it’s been around since the ‘70s. 
We have what’s called a global 
agreement, students from any 
discipline can go to Lille and 
vice-versa,” said Henderson. 
“There are 14 students from Lille 
studying at Juniata this semes- 
ter.” 

“A thing I really like here is 
the campus life, because we don't 
have it at all in Paris. I think 
it’s really efficient...I study way 
more here than I do in France,” 
said Plet. 

Of the instruction at Juniata, 
Plet said, “The professors are not 
the same at all. You can laugh 
with them here, and it’s good 
because you can ask questions if 
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Plet and Fauquant are both students of Universite Catholique de Lille. Student 
exchange with Lille is one of Juniata's oldest study abroad programs. 


you need to.” 

Another difference between 
Plet’s school at home and Juni- 
ata is the grading system: pass/ 
fail versus grade point average. 
“Because you have GPAs, some 
students here work harder. Your 
goal is the top grade...nobody 
sees our grades, we just get a de- 
gree. If you want to do very well 
in your classes at home, you will 
never see your friends. That’s 
what is so efficient about campus 
life here: you can work hard and 
still see your friends.” 

“For many people in Europe, 
the U.S. is seen as a powerful 


country, so it’s good to see it 
from the inside, to know how 
people are here,” said Plet. “I 
didn't really know where to go, 
but I think I made a great choice. 
If I had to choose again, I would 
choose America.” 

Fauquant is another student 
from France who chose Juniata 
as his foster school. He is a senior 
at ISA Lille, the life sciences in- 
stitute of Université Catholique 
de Lilles. 

Travel is not new to Fauquant. 
“I really like traveling to other 
countries...I decided to go first 
to Australia, two years ago, to 


improve my English.” He would 
recommend this approach to 
other learners abroad -- his Eng- 
lish is much better than it was 
and, as a result, he is able to make 
the most of his classes here. 

Fauquant’s friend studied at 
Juniata and recommended it to 
him. Fauquant decided that Ju- 
niata’s curriculum would be an 
excellent way to round out his 
skill set. 

“Environmental sciences at 
Juniata are really technical,” said 
Fauquant. “T do a lot of biologi- 
cal engineering in France, learn- 
ing how to manage teams and 
use IT technologies. Here I’m 
studying things like ecology and 
environmental toxicology, which 
is really good for me.” 

Public universities in France 
are more heavily subsidized than 
American universities. “I like the 
French system for school. I think 
it’s crazy, some of the athletic and 
academic scholarships that are 
awarded in America,” said Fau- 
quant. He feels that the intensely 
competitive nature of American 
education can be exclusionary. 

“Maybe it’s the reason why 
American universities are known 
for their academics, but it feels to 
me to be a bit too individualis- 
tic,” said Fauquant. “Everybody 
should have the right to learn.” 

Like Plet, one reason Fau- 
quant chose to study in the U.S. 
was to get an inside look at the 
culture. “American culture is 
spreading all over the world,” 
he said, “so I wanted to see the 
‘real America.” 

One cultural difference Plet 
has noticed is the way Ameri- 
cans enjoy their coffee. “In Par- 
is, when you're walking on the 


street, you see many café and 
bars. It could be with one person 
or with a group of friends, but 
when you need a break ... you go 
and sit, like you and me, and talk 
and have a coffee.” 

Availability of healthy foods 
is something Fauquant misses 
about France. “You have to look 
for heaithy things. If you pay in 
DCB, it’s cheaper if you eat fatty 
foods. If you want fresh produce, 
it’s very expensive.” This is not so 
in France, and is a trend related 
to Fauquant’s field of study - the 
availability and affordability of 
healthy food options. 

Impressed by the warmth of 
his reception at Juniata, Fauquant 
said, “I heard that Americans are 
a very welcoming people. It’s 
true. When you're in a group of 
strangers here, people introduce 
themselves often. This is some- 
times not the case in France ... 
usually you must be introduced 
to new people by somebody who 
is already known by them.” 

“The international presence is 
really important,” said freshman 
Jillian Murphy, who lives in the 
Global Village. “I think many 
students from the same country 
and culture often think similarly. 
When you interact with some- 
one who has a completely differ- 
ent perspective on things, with a 
completely different set of expe- 
riences, it helps you evaluate your 
own views.” 

Domestic students were not 
the only ones who made Fau- 
quant feel welcome. “I expected 
it a little bit,” he said, “but I like 
the way the international stu- 
dents are all together, like family. 
All of us are so different, but we 
are put in the same situation.” 
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When I moved to Huntingdon, 
everything felt cold: the weather, 
people, gestures, smiles, desires and 
even me. It seemed that even the 
warmth of my wine had migrated, 
abandoning me forever. 

Walking at midnight on cam- 
pus, my eyes went toward the sky; 
it was dark and deep, and it was 
snowing. My long coat was laden 
with white powdery snow drop- 
ping from the inexhaustible sky as 
though a giant was throwing buck- 
ets of frozen cotton. The sky looked 
red, as if it was angry at some igno- 
rant mistake of mine. 

I was a lonely traveler tread- 
ing the unfrequented paths of this 
solitary part of America—aided by 
smoke, which has always remained 
a faithful companion. 

I gazed at the mountains, the 
never-ending snow and the dark 
clouds, and my sadness took shape. 


The false laughing and smiling 
mask that I was wearing till now 
had fallen off, revealing a mel- 
ancholic poet; my mind drifted 
toward the stars of the South, the 
land of Pablo Neruda. 

I remember a line from Ner- 
uda’s book written just before he 
died, “Was it where they lost me 
that I finally found myself?” 

I was lost among crowds 
and it was there that I 
encountered myself. 

Poetry is the daughter of sorrow; 
without sadness there is no pos- 
sibility for any form of art. Once 
again I was alone and I had found 
myself. 

Neruda wrote in his “Memoirs” 
about his homeland: “Threads of 
rain fell, like long needles of glass 
snapping off on the roofs or com- 
ing up against the windows in 
transparent waves, and each house 
was a ship struggling to make port 
in the ocean of winter.” 

In the same way my small room, 
surrounded by chilly winds of one 
of the wildest parts of America, 
was also struggling to make port; 
my fingers once again dropped on 
the keypad to write the story of the 
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Remembering Neruda: poetic reflections of a lonely traveler 





man who was a poem in himself. 
Neruda, a Chilean mystic, 
snatched poetry from the so-called 
literary world and gave it back to 
the masses. “Poetry is like bread; it 
should be shared by all, by schol- 
ars and by peasants, by all our vast, 
incredible, extraordinary family of 
humanity.” 
He came out from the Chilean 
forest, the planet of blue-capped 
mountains-that mud, that silence- 
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to roam, to go singing through the 
world and become the voice of the 
mute. 

Neruda is a man who treaded 
the earth wearing the eyes of a 
child, looking at each flower, insect, 
plant, branch and stone. 

His love is the love of a child; is 
it possible to love like a grown up? 
It’s not! That is why it is always said 
that one “falls in love”; no one says 
one “rises in love.” One falls and 
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becomes childlike. Neruda wrote 
in his book which he dedicated to 
his wife that: 

“Only do not forget, if I wake 
up crying 

it’s only because in my dream 
I'm a lost child 

hunting through the leaves of 
the night for your hands...” 

As I am writing these lines, an 
invincible summer has begun to 
come back to life inside me, if you 
ask me why I am writing about 
love in the midst of winter. I will 
have to say that it’s an invisible call 
of “SOS” for love: 

Love, which cannot be put in 
words; love, which is so mysterious. 

In this fast modern life, when in- 
dividualism has become the princi- 
ple, we still cherish love, not openly 
but deeply in our souls. 

“T love you as certain dark things 
are to be loved, in secret, between 
the shadow and the soul.” 

We know that we can live with-..- 
out éverything but not love. © 

And a person like me, who does — 
not believe i in customary hopes,can 
only say in the words of Neruda, 
“Tf nothing saves us from, death, at 
least love should save us from life.” 





Can diversity create the issue of ‘us’ versus ‘them?’ 


Almost every month there is a 
presentation on campus that has to 
do with being more diverse, and, 
for Juniata, that makes sense; it’s an 
issue we love to talk about. However, 
an issue we dontt talk about is what 
happens when pushing diversity 
leaves some people feeling hurt, 
alienated, or pressured. 

The true definition of “diversity” 
boils down to one word: variety. In 
America this has been extended 
to include race, gender, sexuality, 
religion, and any number of other 
categories. Diversity has also 
been presented as a requirement, 
rather than just a state. The media 
has exemplified this numerous 
times, perhaps most notably 
through coverage of affirmative 
action, which aims to increase the 
diversity of campuses and prevent 
discrimination based on race. 

‘This sounds like a great idea. On 
paper. Ideally, Christians, Daoists, 
gays, asexuals, males and females, 
Hispanics, Caucasians, and even 
Canadians would all live happily 
together. Ideally each would exercise 
their right to be different and each 
would live their lives in a way that 
does not negatively impact another 
group. But, as I’m sure you all know, 
this is not usually the case. 

We have all been brushed up 
against, perhaps even beaten down 
by, another person due to differing 
views or stereotypes. The media 
pays a lot of attention to this issue 
by talking: about minority groups 
and the stereotypes made about 
them. Dontt get me wrong. Bringing 
attention to negative stereotypes 
is an important process which can 
ultimately lead to changing the 
attitudes and perceptions one group 
has about another. Still, pointing out 
the stereotypes some people make 


about minority groups has, in some 
cases, led to even more stereotypes. 

The different feature of these 
stereotypes is that instead of being 
challenged like stereotypes about 
blacks, Asians, American Indians 
or other groups, they are used as a 
way to set apart one group of people 
as being “un-diverse.” They are used 
to create an “us” and a “them,” rather 
than to create a more unified world, 
as some proponents of diversity 
would claim to desire. 

‘The issue of “us” versus “them” is 
the real issue we face in promoting 
diversity both on campus and 
globally. In my opinion, diversity is 
not a requirement that should have 
set standards, and it is not an issue of 
what is right and wrong. Instead, it 
is about breaking down the barrier 
people put between themselves 
and others and recognizing that 
everyone is a person with thoughts 
worth listening to, feelings worth 
respecting, and dreams worth 
chasing. Realizing that for yourself, 
and encouraging others to realize 


it as well, is what will lead to a 
breakdown of the mentality that 
there is an “us” and a “them” that 
many stereotypes perpetuate. 

In my own experiences, I have 
been in situations where my opinion 
on a given issue differs from that of 
another person. At times, I have been 
accused of not being “diverse,” and 
therefore also unable to succeed in 
interacting with and understanding 
people who are not of the same 
opinion. In situations like these, 
when people who believe something 
different than other people are 
labeled as “un-diverse,” they 
have been made into the wrong 
“other” while their attackers have 
made themselves into the correct 
“us.” 

Consider the media coverage 
of Russias anti-LGBTQ_ stance. 
Reactions ranged from distaste 
to nearly refusing to attend the 
Winter Olympics, an event meant 
to bring people together. American 


1988 Olympic figure skating gold 


’ medalist Brian Boitano said in an 


interview with USA Today, “We're 
proud to come from a country who 
supports tolerance and diversity 
and we stand strong.” While 
Boitano claims America supports 
tolerance and diversity, America 
is contradicting those values by 
attacking Russia and proposing they 
retract their policies. 

To be clear, I am not suggesting 
that it is wrong to believe another 
person is wrong. In fact, it should be 
encouraged! In order to have a truly 
diverse society, people of all opinions 
must be able to feel comfortable 
having different ideologies, beliefs 
and practices. This cannot be done, 
however, when people are made to 
feel like their opinion is unimportant, 
invalid or just plain wrong because it 
does not fall under the accepted idea 
of “diversity.” 

Ifa person is wrong, by all means, 
tell them so, but don’t claim they are 
wrong because they are not being 
“diverse,” because without their 
different opinion, the world would 
have a lot less diversity. 


He can never disgrace Russia again. 
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OPINION & EDITORIAL 


a 
Success of | Juniata community measured not only by its diversity 





Who are we as members of the 


student body? 

The college’s website says that 
each student is one out of 1,626 
who come from 40 states and 43 
countries. It describes us as nine 
percent “international,” 10 per- 
cent “domestic minority” and 55 
percent female. These numbers 
describe, and we consider them 
meaningful. 

But Soren Kierkegaard wrote, 
“For God, it is precisely numbers 
that mean nothing at all.” 

He means that our human ten- 


dency to break things down into 
numerical parts reduces the trans- 
parency between perception and 
reality. 

But “God” is a _ loaded 
word, so instead we can think of a 
pair of glasses that would let us see 
with clarity through the opaque 
airs in which we live—opaque, 
though they seem transparent. 

‘These glasses would render the 
world in such high-definition as 
to make obvious the profound 
codependence of existence and the 
power of context over anything's 
condition. 

They would use a lens through 
which any object appears thor- 
oughly complete exactly as it 
is, untainted by human imagina- 
tion. 

Looking through these glasses 


at the Juniata community, we 
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would see the singularity of each 
student—her personal story, 
strengths and insecurities—at the 
same time and as well as her role as 
a compositional part of the student 
body. Think of the mosaic of Presi- 
dent Kepple in the Ellis Lobby, 
in which every student’s Arch por- 
trait put together makes a whole 
new portrait. 

We would see that Juniata is an 
organism, born in 1876 and in- 
formed over time by each student 
to pass within her walls, one that 
will thrive with new students long 
after we leave. 

We would see ourselves as cells 
that compose the student body as 
it is today and for tomorrow, as 
cells that will die (read: graduate!) 
and be replaced by future students 
who will inherit the College. 

Whereas no person or thing 
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exists independent of its environ- 
ment, each of us is a product of 
Juniata as it is today and as it has 
been. At the same time, each of 
us is forming the Juniata that will 
shape those future students. 

‘This is always happening, but it 


‘is not a process. It is a state of co- 


dependence among the parts and 
their whole, and it’s the foundation 
of any community. 

To be aware of our organic role 
as contributors to the community 
empowers each of us to choose ex- 
actly how and what we contribute. 
Knowledge equips us to choose 
well and flourish, which is freedom 
in its truest sense. It’s right there 
in the motto: Veritas Liberat. Truth 
sets free. 

The ability to decide mindfully 
should be the keystone of every 


education received here. To live 
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deliberately integrates the self, 
gives the individual true choice, 
and can elevate the community far 
above our power to add or detract 
through efforts that merely tolerate 
the daily grind. 

Belonging to a community 
means being a unique person that 
informs and is formed by a group 
of peers, and a community is most 
cohesive when its members work 
with it and within it, mindful of 
their codependence. 

Marketing materials can de- 
scribe the student body, but they 
do not explain nor can they evalu- 
ate it. 

‘The student body is our commu- 
nity, and its success is measured by 
whether we learn to choose mind- 
fully: who we are, how we strive 
and what, collectively, we want 
to be. 


Health and Wellness center renovation ranks highest for class gift 





‘The tradition of the class gift is 
something we are all aware of but 
do not generally pay much atten- 
tion to. I view the gift as our final 
chance to make a lasting positive 
impact on campus that will be ap- 
preciated for years to come. 

However, a class gift should be 
something that improves campus 
life in a way that is enjoyable to 
the entire student body and is free 
of charge. 

Unfortunately, it seems to me 
that the last several class gifts have 
been flops. For example, the coffee 
bar installed in the library by the 
previous graduating class is some- 
thing that many could enjoy, but 
the hours leave a lot to be desired 
and students can enjoy this gift 


only if they are willing to pay. 





GreetingstomyfellowJuniatians, 
I hope you are having a great 
semester while avoiding the inces- 
sant and turbulent gusts of the Po- 
lar Vortex. Student Government 
is in the process of restructuring 
our constitution as well as deter- 
mining the various ways to reach 
out to all of you for input. We are 
constantly trying to find ways to 
improve our school and we need 
your help. Student Government 
is an enactor, but we need things 
to enact, like you need seeds for a 
plant. Student Government needs 
your ideas — seeds -- for potential 
improvements at Juniata. 

Say you have an idea for making 
Juniata an inspiring educational 
institution. Make sure you share 
that idea with either your student 
representative, CIS representative, 
or the Executive Board. We will 
work with you on making that idea 
a reality and if we can’t help, we 
will find someone to address your 
concerns. Student Government 
has representatives that sit in vari- 
ous committees -- from the Board 
of Trustees to the Food Commit- 


| 


Even the gift of a clock from the 
class of 2012 did not quite live up 
to what it could have been; while 
the idea of a clock in the middle of 
campus is nice, the design of our 
clock makes it stick out like a sore 
thumb compared to the style of the 
rest of campus, and it has a very 
persistent problem of losing time, 
severely limiting its usefulness. 

I looked at the list of gift ideas 
for the senior class and consid- 
ered all the options thoroughly. 
After careful examination of the 
ideas presented, I found that there 
was only one idea on the list that 
looked like it embodied what a 
class gift should be. 

Despite there being one idea 
that did seem feasible, I was sur- 
prised by the poor quality of the 
suggestions in general. 

‘The ideas for the senior class gift 
were as follows: (a) an endowed 
class scholarship, (b) an outdoor 
classroom, (c) a renovation of the 
fitness center, (d) a health ‘and 
wellness center renovation and (e) 
a brick patio for the new dorm. 





Presidential Perspective 


tee to Student Affairs to the Bud- 
get Committee that keeps track of 
Juniata’s finances, we are here to 
serve you! 

If the Executive Board finds 
your idea appropriate to bring to 
the Senate floor, your idea will 
be brought to Senate. At this fo- 
rum, you can present your idea 
and receive constructive feedback. 
Should your idea warrant a ‘go,’ re- 


| sources will be made available for 


implementation. The Executive 
Board can also address your ideas 
to the Senate on your behalf. 
Mahatma Gandhi once stated, 
“Be the change you want to see 
in the world.” Juniata is our col- 
lege and together, we can make 
our years at Juniata memorable by 
making those years the best years 
of our lives through the improve- 
ments effected by all of us for fu- 
ture Juniatians. This is our college 
experience and potentially our 
legacy and it's up to us how we 
shape it. As always, Student Gov- 
ernment is here to serve you. 


Anshu Chawla 
Student Government President 





Two of these ideas immediately 
struck me.as unsuitable: the out- 
door classroom and the brick patio 
for the new dorm. 

‘The new patio seemed:ridiculous 
to me-especially since the school is 
already paying to make this new 
dorm the lap of luxury. I cannot 
imagine that the school would not 
put in a patio or walkway on their 
own if we fail to select idea (e); we 
would simply finance it out-of- 
pocket instead of the school using 
its own funds. 

The idea of an outdoor class- 
room seems unsuitable to me 
simply because of the weather in 
Huntingdon. Yes, this has been a 
particularly cold winter, but even 
during an average year, it gets 
cold here fairly early into the f 
irst semester. 

It would be impractical and 
extremely uncomfortable for stu- 
dents to have class somewhere 
that would clearly not be heated 
because it would be outdoors. As 
such, the classroom would only be 
used right at the beginning and 


A large majority of students on 
Juniata’s campus could not answer 
the question ‘what does Student 
Government do?’ This, however, is 
no fault of their own. 


After spending the last semester. 


as the Sophomore Class President, 
my answer to that question would 
be something along the lines of not 
much, or at least not enough. 

From my experience, Student 
Senate generally just approves 
funding for clubs, and that’s 
about it. There are.a bunch of rea- 
sons why student government is 
so ineffective and those reasons 
range from representatives who 
are not willing to put the time in, 
to the government body being 
fiscally incompetent. 

The fact that some student rep- 
resentatives are not willing to go 
the extra mile, seeking only to use 
their position as a resume booster, 
is repulsing, but right now I believe 
it is more important to focus on 
the fiscal incompetence of Student 
Government as a whole. 

First, students should know Stu- 
dent Government's budget comes 





end of each year when it was warm. 

The other three ideas seem fairly 
reasonable at first glance. However, 
when you take into account the 


fact that the school is already plan- ‘ 


ning to renovate the fitness center, 
gift idea (c) seems less appealing. 
Again, the school will pay for it 
anyway if idea (c) is not selected. 

Additionally, an ideal class gift 
should be something that everyone 
will benefit from. While I know 
that there are plenty of people who 
do use the gym, I would argue that 
the majority of the student body 
does not use the gym frequently 
enough for this renovation to ben- 
efit everyone. 

So when it comes down to the 
last two ideas, what makes the de- 
cision for me is how many students 
will be able to benefit from our gift. 
Idea (a) is a nice thought, and I am 
sure that plenty of students would 
appreciate more scholarship mon- 
ey, but it would simply not do as 
much good for as many people as 
renovating the health and wellness 


center would. 


Letter to the Editor 


from a mandatory activities fee 
each student must pay. So we are 
literally spending your money. 

200,000 dollars is placed in the 
student government account each 
year; 42% is automatically allocat- 
ed to JAB, another large portion is 
given to clubs that re-register in 
the form of 100 dollar allocations 
each, and about 32,000 dollars is 
left to be put in Student Govern- 
ment’s budget. 

Roughly 16% is left to actually 
be used, essentially to fund club 
proposals. If the money was used 
optimally this would not be an is- 
sue. Unfortunately, this has not 
been the case. 

First and foremost, Student 
Government has no idea how that 
money is spent by anyone; there 
are no metrics on record what so 
ever. 

Quite a few clubs re-register, get 
their 100 dollars, and then meet 
twice throughout the semester. 
Also because JAB Student Gov- 
ernment does not know how the 
money is spent, though they may 
do tons of good on this campus 


‘There are currently many issues 
with the health and wellness cen- 
ter; their hours are too short, they 
are constantly understaffed and 
they only have a licensed physician 
in-office two days a week. The real- 
ity is that everyone will eventually 
need some service that the health 
and wellness center provides. No 
matter how healthy a student is, 
they will eventually get sick, and 
there are always students in crises 
that benefit from talking to a doc- 
tor or counselor. 

Gift (d) is something that I be- 
lieve would improve the quality 
life for students who need it the 
most: those who are having prob- 
lems-cither physically, mentally, or 
emotionally. 

I would urge the senior class to 
please give the gift ideas careful 
consideration before making a de- 
cision. Even though we will not be 
here to see the fruits of our labors, 
we have the potential to do some- 
thing that will make a real differ- 
ence for the students who come 


after us. 








shouldn't we know how the money 
is spent? Shouldn't that be public 
record? 

Maybe that money can be spent 
in smarter, more effective ways so 
that JAB events could be even bet- 
ter; maybe they need more money; 
maybe they could do with less. 

Student Government has cre- 
ated a review committee to ad- 
dress these issues as the fact that 
the organization's 32,000 dollars to 
spend is quickly running out. 

How we spend our money, 
and if we spend it smartly, is 
of huge importance because it 
comes straight from the pock- 
ets of students, and if we spend 
it unwisely we are defrauding the 
entire campus. 

We need to demand more from 
our student representitives and 
from Student Government as a 
whole. 


Kunal Atit 
Student Government 
President-elect 
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In living color: rewriting the script of a dated, WASPy rerun 





L Skukura 
Mejores 


Lena Dunham's critically ac- 
claimed HBO show “Girls” has 
been praised as being unique, hon- 
est and revolutionary. I watched 
the first season, religiously for most 
of it, and then I stopped. 

I could not quite put my fin- 
ger on it, but there was something 
missing from the storyline that 
seemed so real and genuine. And 
then the internet enlightened 
me-I am not a White Anglo-Sax- 
on Protestant, or WASP, while ev- 
ery character on the show, despite 
it being set in Brooklyn, is. 

As much as I wanted to connect 
with the stories of these young 
20-something millennials trying 
to piece their post-collegiate lives 
together, I could not really identify 
with any of the characters and thus 
lost interest. 

Of course, this example does not 
work for everything. I have seen 
every episode of “24” twice, and 


. it is definitely not because I iden- 


tify with the awesomely invincible 
character, Jack Bauer. 

I just figured that a “revolution- 
ary” and “honest” show would be 
more ... you, know ... revolution- 
ary and feature characters that 





have not been so prominent in 
the media since the invention of 
the camera. 

Now, let me spin this frustration 
into my continued quest to be con- 
tent with reality; there is a lack of 
diversity in most higher education 
institutions and-also workplaces. 

I feel as if I am repeatedly miss- 
ing out on genuine storylines of 
my history that should be taught 
in the classrooms. 

Lena Dunham explained to 
her critics, “I am a half-Jew, half- 
WASP and I wrote two Jews and 
two WASPs ... If I had one of 
the four girls, if, for example, she 
was African-American, I feel like 
— not that the experience of an 
African-American girl and a white 
girl are drastically different, but 
there has to be specificity to that 
experience (that) I wasn’t able to 
speak to.” 

However, in the academic realm, 
when there is not a diverse teach- 
ing staff but a diverse student pop- 
ulation, you have a staff that can- 
not speak to a significant portion 
of students in the way that they can 
to their peers. 

For instance, a former teacher 
of mine was lecturing on race re- 
lations and brought up “DWB,” 
driving while black. She went on 
to explain how bad she felt that 
it happened to her friend before. 
‘That was cute and all, but it is dif- 
ferent when you are someone like 








This Juniatian article was pub- 
lished on Feb. 26, 1954; it is not 
really an article as much as a com- 
mentary on “co-eds” in college. In 
the ‘50s, a co-ed was a female who 
attended a co-educational institu- 
tion. Although I do not know the 
details behind why it was written, 
the facts mentioned about co-eds 
are remarkably specific. 

Since it is February, and love 
and Valentine’s Day are in the air, 
I cannot help but picture this sce- 
nario in my head: someone on the 
newspaper staff is madly in love 
with a girl on campus. As far as he 
or she is concerned, this girl is the 
“bee’s knees.” 

How do you feel about the 
way the writer is talking about 
women around our age? Do you 
think this article was written by 
a man or a woman? What do 
you know about this time pe- 
tiod? ‘This article caught my 
eye, so what does it do for you? 


College Co-ed Is Made of Various 
Rare Combinations 

Published Friday, Feb. 
26, 1954 — Vol. 30 — No. 19 


Between the awkwardness of 
the high-school adolescent and the 
maturity and loveliness of woman- 


hood occurs a captivating creature 
known as the college co-ed. Co- 
eds come in assorted sizes, weights 
and shapes, but all maintain the 
same goal: to obtain boys and poise 
in college. Co-eds achieve this goal 
through various methods — polish- 
ing nails, flirting, reading, flirting, 
attending community concerts, 
flirting, wearing their room-mates 
new sweaters and flirting. 

Little boys idolize them; little 
girls imitate them; older brothers 
and sister tolerate them; moth- 
ers still fondle them; fathers re- 
imburse them and even the Lord 
sometimes wonders about them. 
A co-ed is faith about to blos- 
som; motherhood with bin-curls 
in her hair; and the hope of to- 
morrow humming the num- 
ber one song on the hit parade. 


Very Distracting 

When you want to study, a co- 
ed is noisy, bothersome and just 
plain distracting. When you want 
to make a good impression on your 
parents, her hands seem to spill 
any liquid substance or full ashtray 
within reach, her sentences are dull 
and unoriginal and her mind be- 
comes obsessed with the quickest 
and easiest method of escape. 

A co-ed is a composite — she has 
the appetite of a horse, the enthu- 
siasm of a firecracker, the fascina- 
tion of an April walk, the surprises 
of Christmas, the curiosity of a cat 
and when something is broken 
she can fix it with a bobby-pin or 
chewing gum. 

She likes cheeseburgers, Eddie 





me who has actually been followed, 
stopped and harassed for “DWB.” 

Imagine if you had an African- 
American teaching the few Afti- 
can-American literature courses 
through dialogue and in-depth 
personal experience and the emo- 
tions that could come out of that. 
At least challenge the curriculum 
more so it does not solely cater 
to the smallest denominator of 
knowledge on the topic. 

But I guess I should have chosen 
to attend a Historically Black Col- 
lege or University, or HBCU, if I 
did not want to read texts by popu- 
lar African-American authors that 
I read when I was nine, and that is 





Fisher records, Old-Spice shav- 
ing lotion, three-year olds, Satur- 
day night dates, new dresses and 
that brunette who wears such 
neat sweaters. She does not care 
much for ironing, diets, home- 
work, guys who swear, wear- 
ing sticking to dinner, competi- 
tion in romance, boxing matches 


or getting up in the morning. 


Late for Dates 
Nobody else is so late for dates; 
nobody else can ask you questions 


so innocently and keep her store of 
knowledge so well hidden; nobody 


not an exaggeration of age. 

Tm not saying teachers have to 
be race-specific to know what they 
are talking about. Sure, Dunham 
could research a minority cul- 
ture and have a best friend that is 
of a different race to contact and 
then create a new character, but it 
would not be the same as hiring 
a writer who is a minority and hav- 
ing that person write from a first- 
person perspective. 

I am so tired of hearing about 
teachers asking for opinions on an 
entire culture or making assump- 
tions that the one person whose 
last name is Garcia can answer for 
all the Latinos who ever existed. Or 


else can cram into one billfold 39 
pictures, one driver’s license, two 
ticket stubs, a stale stick of Beech- 
nut, a slogan saying, “The weaker 
sex is the stronger sex because of 
the weakness of the stronger sex for 
the weaker sex,” and 7 cents which 
has to last until next Monday. 

She cannot open a jar without 
the aid of the male in the daytime, 
but at night she can twist six feet 
of muscle around one little finger. 


Lovable Thing 
A co-ed is a loveable thing - 


she is forbidden to enter the men’s 


being in a language class and feel- 
ing awkward because the teacher 
says a phrase is universal when it 
is actually country-specific, but not 
wanting to correct authority be- 
cause, culturally, that is unaccept- 
able. By the way, these are actual 
extremely recent occurrences. 

Now imagine the humiliation, 
awkwardness and disappointment 
that comes from these constant 
battles faced in the classroom. 
What adult figure or teacher on 
Juniata’s campus will these stu- 
dents identify with enough to be 
able to confide in? Or discuss a 
shared experience? And feel that 
someone understands them with- 
out having to explain every aspect 
of their feelings and cultural dif- 
ferences before getting to the issue 
at hand. 

But then we begin to question 
retention rates, feelings of be- 
longing, acceptance, support and 
performance of these students. 
But does it really matter? Is it that 
hard to find qualified professionals . 
of color? 

Bottom line, every single person 
on this campus is losing something 
valuable by not having a diverse 
faculty. The minority students lose 
the sense of support, and also the 
confidence from seeing a success- » 
ful role model. Other students are 
lacking the benefit of hearing and 
learning from a different perspec- 
tive than what they are used to. 


‘90s flashback: captivating co-eds invade campus, boys’ hearts" 





ANDREA MORILLO / JUNIATIAN 
dorms, but she is usually found in 
the mind of its inhabitants. She 
may not always be standing next 
to you, but she has a sort of special 
place in your heart where she will 
remain forever. 

Let's face it — she is your captor, 
your queen, our inspiration, your 
desire — an immature, pug-nosed, 
boy-crazy woman of tomorrow. 
But when life is at its bluest point, 
your pockets are empty, and you 
have two exams tomorrow, she can 
mend your shattered dreams by 
smiling at you in Totem-Inn and 
saying a warm, “Hi there!” 
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Understanding yourself is key in dealing with disagreements 





Democrats and Republicans. 
Atheists and Young-Earth Cre- 
ationists. Mac people and PC 
people. Ford truck guys and Chevy 
truck guys. And countless others 
with opinions stronger than the 
smell of road kill on a sunny sum- 
mer day all make their home here 
at Juniata. 

Everyone has their opinions, 
and one of the great things about 
Juniata is that it brings people with 
different points of view together 
from around the country and even 
from around the world. 

One of the not-so-great things 
about having all that diversity of 
thought concentrated in one place, 
however, is that it can sometimes 
be hard for everyone to get along. 
Sooner or later, you are bound to 
butt heads with someone who does 
not see things your way. 

Sometimes this is not really an 
issue. Many times the best solu- 
tion to a serious disagreement is 
to either avoid the subject or avoid 
the person. 

But what do you do when your 


best friend offends you and attacks 
your beliefs? Or when someone 
in your group for a class project 
just will not see things your way? 
What if your boss wants things 
done a certain way, but you have an 
idea for how to do things better? 
What about all those times when 
there truly is no better option than 
working it out? 

People have many different ways 
to deal with these disagreements. 
Some people avoid confrontation; 
others prefer to approach issues 
directly. Some are readily willing 
to compromise, while others main- 
tain stalwart beliefs and have to be 
battered with evidence and argu- 
ment before they come around. 

‘The first step to handling dis- 
agreements is to know which type 
of person you are in regard to 
how you deal with confrontation. 
Whether you naturally tend to ar- 
gue or are more inclined to avoid 
an issue, it is important to recog- 
nize your own tendencies. 

The next step is to recognize 
the tendencies of the person with 
whom you disagree. If you take 
an “in-your-face” approach with 
a non-confrontational person, 
chances are they will close up and 
the argument will go nowhere. On 
the other hand, if you try to beat 
around the bush with someone 
who deals with issues up-front, it 


will only frustrate them. Knowing 
how the other person ticks will 
give you a great starting point. 
After learning how to approach 
someone, you still need to know 
how to communicate effectively 


with that person in order to make 
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Whether you naturally 

tend to argue or are 

more inclined to avoid 

an issue, it is important 

to recognize your own 
tendencies. 

99 


any progress. 

You might be someone who re- 
lies heavily on logic and evidence. 
However, using these things to try 
to win an argument with some- 
one who thinks more emotionally 
might make you seem cold and 
heartless unless you find a way to 
get to them on a deeper level. 

Quoting science textbooks to a 
Creationist concerned with saving 
souls, for example, is not likely to 


get you anywhere unless you can 
convince them that your views of 
how the world works will teach 
them “truth” and provide some sort 
of spiritual betterment. 

On the other hand, if you are 
an emotional person trying to con- 
vince someone who is very rational 
and detached, you had better make 
sure your emotions are strongly 
founded on some sort of factual or 
logical basis. 

“Because the Bible says so,” is 
not going to mean anything to a 
logically-minded person, Chris- 
tian or not, unless you can provide 
a compelling reason to trust your 
particular interpretation of the 
Bible. 

Learning why the other person 
holds the belief they do is just as 
important. Any Ford truck en- 
thusiast, most likely has a personal 
story about how his grandfather 
only drove Fords because he once 
bought a Chevy and it broke down 
on him three times in one month. 
And a Chevy truck fan might tell 
you how his truck was the only 
one not to get stuck during the 
big snow storm of 73, and he was 
able to pull all the Fords out of the 
snowbanks. 

Trying to argue with people 
about such long-held loyalties 
is useless unless you understand 
where they come from. And even 


then, those loyalties are often close 
to impossible to break. With hard- 
core pickup truck guys, I would 
guarantee that it is a total waste of 
time. Pick your battles. 

One of the most important 
parts of working through disagree- 
ments is to show the other person 
that you value them as a whole 
person—not just as someone for 
you to prove wrong! I will listen to 
someone's views on just about any- 
thing if feel like they value me as 
a person and actually want to hear 
my opinion. If they fail to convince 
me of those two things, then the 
conversation is not worth my time. 

Finally, a little bit of humility 
and a sense of humor go a long way 
in resolving any disagreement. Be 
confident in your views, but recog- 
nize the weaknesses in your argu- 
ment and admit to them! 

Recognize that the other person 
is probably just as fed up with you 
as you are with them. Take a little 
time to be honest about how big 
of a deal the disagreement really is 
in the end. If it is nuclear disarma- 
ment or humanitarian aid in war- 
torn countries, by all means, take it 
seriously. But try not to dismem- 
ber anyone over who gets to use 
the shower first in the morning or 
what show you-are going to watch 
on TV. It really isn't worth it. It’s 
just not. 





Confessions of a color coding addict: finding your own balance 





Since becoming slightly more 
active on campus and through 
talking to underclassmen, I have 
been asked multiple times “Erika, 
how do you find internal and ex- 
ternal balance?” I will be honest, I 
have not mastered the balancing 
act yet. However, I started doing a 
few things that help me out. 

I had to try and fail in order to 
find a method that worked for me. 
I attempted to find an IV with 
caffeine, but apparently those are 


not offered. Disappointing, right? 
I even tried hiding in Good and 
Founders, but then I heard they 
were haunted, and well, ghosts 
scare me. 

Then one day on my adven- 
tures around campus, after hearing 
rumors about these free agenda 
books-yes free, the one magic 
word that makes a college student 
feel like they are in heaven-I 
walked into Academic Support 
and grabbed one of the agendas on 
the table. I figured I would prob- 
ably never use it, as I had tried us- 
ing one before and failed miserably. 
But, for some reason, I was deter- 
mined to use this one. And I have 
ever since. 

So basically here is my advice: 


Use your resources. Academic 
Support and other offices on cam- 
pus have different tools to help a 
struggling college student to suc- 
ceed. However, do not forget that 
once you do get these tools, you 
must make them your own and 
adapt them to your style. 

For example, my binders, my 
books and my agendas look like a 
rainbow threw up all over them. I 
color code everything! My friends 
joke that I have a problem because 
I use more colored post-it notes 
and pens than most people, but 
if I do have a problem, “Hi, my 
name is Erika, and I am a color- 
coding addict.” 

But all jokes aside, using differ- 
ent colors has saved my life and 


could possibly save yours; if not 
your life, at least your sanity. Color- 
coding helps you see everything 
you need to do for each individual 
class; the ability to see each task 
delineated allows you to remem- 
ber, as well as know, what you have 
to do in order to accomplish these 
tasks. 

Also, the use of color coding in 
an agenda helps you stay balanced 
because your week is planned out 
and you are forced to acknowl- 
edge that certain things need to 
happen before, say, that meeting 
at 7 p.m. on Wednesday, or before 
Sunday night, so you can watch 
your favorite TV show. You cannot 
avoid the tasks because they are 
bright, and in charge and ready to 
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be overcome! 

The colors also help you priori- 
tize. Color code the class you find 
most important in your favorite 
color and then use your least favor- 
ite color for the class that requires 
less work. While prioritizing, re- 
member that you are human and 
you cannot conquer everything at 
once. Sometimes you are going to 
have to put things off for another 
day. Please do not take this as me 
saying, “It is fine to not do your 
school work.” What I really am 
saying is: understand your limits. 

Although I failed several times at 
finding a balance, I quickly learned 
that I cannot do everything I want 
to in the world. So again, if you get 
nothing out of my color rant or 
this column at all, remember you 
have to live, try and fail before you 
learn anything. 

Balance is something you need 
to learn. It is a very in-depth pro- 
cess that requires figuring out who 
you are. I cannot tell you what 
works for you, but I can tell you 
what worked for me and hope that 
it helps you. 

If you are having a difficult week 
and feeling like you cannot stay 
afloat, just remember it is okay to 
have a moment of panic. You are 
human. Cry and eat ice cream if 
you need to-it’s okay, I promise! 
You will be able to find the sur- 
face in the end even if it does not 
feel like it. Remind yourself that 
you have handled these situa- 
tions before. Basically, you need to 
learn your limits and have those 
‘down’ moments to push you that 
much further. 

Keep reminding yourself that 
you are human-that is the key 
to balance. . 
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‘The Juniata Theater Department 
will present Oscar Wilde’s novella 
“The Picture of Dorian Gray” on 
Feb. 24-25, with a unique, theatri- 
cal spin on account of writer and 
director Neal Utterback. 

Dorian Gray's story involves a 
young wealthy man’s fear of age 
and his relentless quest to quench 
a dark thirst for pleasure at the cost 
of his cursed portrait. 

Of Juniatas two Wilde plays- 
"Dorian Gray” and “The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest’—Ut- 
terback said this one is a product 
of the Gravity Partners program 
with the College and will be taken 
to a summer event in New 
York City. 

Stage Manager Heidi Kleber, a 
junior, said that Utterback required 
all actors auditioning for the play 
to have their lines memorized by 
the time they returned from winter 
break. Upon their return, one week 
was taken to block the scenes. 

Utterback emphasizes each 
character's behavior by using a 
minimalist approach to stage 
design. Additionally, Kleber de- 
scribed how this actor-driven style 
is taken a step further with the role 
of each character. 

“He wants the actors to be the 
point of view, so we'll give everyone 








ELIZABETH GODUSKY / JUNIATIAN 


Actors Alyssa Newberg, Jamison Monella, Andrew Kilpatrick and Jessica Denison rehearse in the Suzanne von Liebig The- 
atre for upcoming performances of''The Portrait of Dorian Gray’ at Juniata on Feb, 24-25. The show incorporates several 
student performers and features director Neal Utterback's unique spin on a classic 1890s novella written by Oscar Wilde. 


a chance to play every role,” said 
Kleber. “That adds to the insan- 
ity of what “The Picture of Dorian 
Gray’ is.” 

Utterback’s interpretation of the 
novella, which was first adapted in 
2009, will incorporate Wilde’s final 
letter written from prison titled, 
“de Profundis.” 

“One of the actors, (senior) 
Phil Oberholzer, takes on the 
responsibility of fluidly navigat- 


ing between three different roles,” 
said Utterback. 

At different times in the play, 
Utterback said that Oberholzer is 
Wilde himself, reciting the letter. 

“Phil transitions into this nar- 
rator character ... and then he be- 
comes the portrait. We're looking 
at the nebulous boundary between 
art and artist,” said Utterback. 

At the time of publication in 
1890, Wilde had received a large 


" amount of criticism for the alleged 


homoerotic undertones in “The 
Picture of Dorian Gray.” These 
tones were made apparent through 
the relationships Gray develops 
with people like Basil Hallward, 
the painter. 

‘I think there are a lot of simi- 
larities between our contemporary 
American ideas and the some- 
times strict, moral compunc- 
tions of Wilde’s Victorian era,” 


ed frame of ‘Dorian Gray’ confronts gay identity 


said Utterback. It is within the 
struggles of gay rights, identity 
and culture in America that these 
similarities emerge. 

“We've come a really long way as 
a culture,” said Utterback regarding 
gay rights. “And I think we have to 
be really careful about resting on 
our laurels ... I think we're still 
wrestling with those ideas.” 

Wilde's work not only confronts 
the issue of gay identity in a con- 
servative world but also examines 
the human condition that yearns 
for satisfaction through the many 
pleasures of materialism. 

What Utterback was looking 
for in performers for “The Picture 
of Dorian Gray” was their abilities 
to provide their own meaningful 
interpretations of the characters 
and to keep up with the physical 
demands on stage. 

“I was also looking for theater- 
makers and actor-athletes,” said 
Utterback. The Dorian Gray piece, 
in particular, is a rather physi- 
cally demanding piece, according 
to Utterback. 

The whole process of preparing 
and working the cast into these 
characters was collaborative; every 
person added to and interpreted 
the scenes. 

Utterback said that time restric- 
tions are always challenging, and 
balancing a character role on top 
of a demanding class schedule is 
extremely difficult. 

“Doing theatre is tough be- 
cause there’s never enough time,” 
said Utterback. 


‘ Saving | Mr. Banks’ and ‘American Hustle’ both strong onscreen 





I have to admit that my expecta- 
tions for “Saving Mr. Banks” were 
not high. In fact, the sole reason I 
wanted to see the film was due to 
my undying love for both Emma 
Thompson, who played P. L. Trav- 
ers, and Tom Hanks, who played 
Walt Disney. 

But I was pleasantly surprised 
and would whole-heartedly go 
and see it again. This Disney movie 
would bring more satisfaction 
to older audiences than it would 
their usual target market of 3- to 
10-year-olds. 

“Saving Mr. Banks” follows the 
story of Walt Disney in his mission 
to recreate P.L. Travers’ children’s 
book “Mary Poppins.” Sounds 
dull, right? I mean of all the Disney 
films to choose... 

Well you're wrong. It turns out 
that Travers is a haughty, snobby 
and bossy English woman, who 
does not want the film to be made, 
but needs the money. She refuses 
point blank to allow any animation 
or songs within the film. 

As “Saving Mr. Banks” pro- 
gresses, it shows Travers’ child- 
hood, revealing a side to her which 
perhaps excuses her behavior in 
later life. 

My expectation for “Ameri- 
can Hustle” was the opposite. I 


had been previously told how 
funny and generally amazing the 
film was by my friend, a huge 
fan, so I went in expecting a 
life-changing experience. 

She was right. The movie was 
funny, clever and altogether a fan- 
tastic watch. It is filled with hi- 
larious one-liners, tension-fraught 
scenes, and plenty of frizzy hair 
and low cut tops. It may not have 
been life-changing, but was defi- 
nitely worth the $4 I forked out 
for it. 

“American Hustle” is based 
loosely on a real-life hustle from 
the ‘70s. Here, con artists Amy 
McAdams, with a fake British ac- 
cent, and Christian Bale team up 
with police officer Bradley Cooper 
to try and catch corrupt politicians. 
Havoc and chaos ensues, and it’s a 
hell of a lot of fun. 

The two movies could not be 
any more different from each other. 
While both feature an A-list cast 
and are loosely based on true sto- 
ries, “Saving Mr. Banks” is aimed 
at a totally different audience than 
“American Hustle.” 

Disney's production is a very 
different experience for those who 
have never seen or grown up with 
“Mary Poppins” in their lives, and 
the film makes plenty of gorgeous 
references back to it, which is great. 

Ultimately, if I were given the 
choice to watch only one again, it 
would have to be “American Hus- 
tle,” as it is just so much easier to 
watch. That is not to say I would 
rule out “Saving Mr. Banks.” still 





FRANCOIS DUHAMEL / SONY PICTURES 


Oscar-nominated ‘American Hustle” stars Amy Adams, Bradley Cooper, Jeremy Renner, Christian Bale and Jennifer Law- 
rence. The film is loosely based on real political corruption in the 1970s and has received considerable critical acclaim. 


fully recommend that you all go 
see it for the emotional whirlwind 
that comes with it. 

‘There was no part of “American 
Hustle” where I felt the storyline 
dragged, nor did I ever feel emo- 
tionally drained or strained. Hav- 
ing said that, the film never fell 
emotionally flat either. 

Russell's exploration of the rela- 
tionships between the prominent 
characters is simultaneously mov- 
ing, realistic and humorous. 

As much as I hate to say it, this 
is mainly thanks to Jennifer Law- 
rence. She is downright hilarious, 
in a way I would have never be- 
lieved without seeing it, especially 
after her role in the worst three 
hours of my life, also known as 


“The Hunger Games.” 
._ Both Lawrence and Bale are un- 
recognizable in this film in the best 
possible way; they pull the whole 
thing together and are key forces in 
its driving dramatic edge. If neither 
of them win Oscars, then some- 
thing is wrong with the world. 
However, it was the emotional 
impact of “Saving Mr. Banks” that 
made it as good as it was. It allowed 
us to actually be able to understand 
‘Thompson's annoying character. 
Her attitude toward Disney, 
combined with her disdain for his 
work, is often humorous. Witness- 
ing a person defiantly argue against 
the head of a major corporation al- 
ways is—what nerve! 


As is the way in which she snubs 


some of the ‘Americanized’ aspects 
of Disney's workplace-pointedly 
refusing to eat the vast array of 
baked and sweet goods offered to 
her, for example. Perhaps I gain 
pleasure out of this because of the 
British within me; let me just say, I 
can fully relate. , 

I would recommend both films. 
If you want to feel a tug on those 
heart-strings and be taken on a 
journey over three countries and 
into the world of pre-animation 
Disney, “Saving Mr. Banks” will 
definitely be the film for you. 

If you want a thought-provok- 
ing yet amusing Hollywood film 
with plenty of side-boob and a 
dose of madness, then “American 


Hustle” is a must see. 
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The math of n music: + numbers assist in musical understanding 





As a musician who trained him- 
self “by ear” and has traditionally 
possessed a limited understanding 
of music theory, the realization that 
there exists an integral relationship 
between mathematics and music 
was groundbreaking. 

Given the abstract nature ofboth 
subjects, one can easily see how a 
relationship could exist between 
the two fields. Through accepting 
and analyzing this coexistence, I 
have begun to systematically con- 
sider the mathematical patterns 
and implications at the heart of 
music theory while simultaneously 
satisfying my creative energies. The 
result: fundamental ideas that were 
once foreign to me about music 
theory are approaching a state of 
crystal clarity. And I have the sole 
reinforcement of my high school- 
level mathematics skills to thank 
for this revelation! 

The number 12 has a great deal 
of historical significance across 
a vast range of cultures. As is the 
case in many other fields, the num- 
ber 12 stands out as the most sig- 
nificant, “magic” number behind 
music theory. 





Superstar Ke$ha entered Tim- 
berline Knolls rehab center on Jan. 
3 for an eating disorder. Ironically, 
her hit “Timber,” which she per- 
forms with Pitbull, is topping the 
charts simultaneously. “Timber” is 
holding its place in the top ten of 


both the iTunes Top Singles list . 


and the Billboard’s Hot 100 chart. 
How can someone with so much 
success be in such a dark place? 

Not only is she having success 
with her music, but also as a reality 
star. Her show “Ke$ha: My Crazy 
Beautiful Life” had massive success 
when it premiered on April 23, 
2013; the second season is doing 
just as well. 








As many musicians are already 
aware, an octave contains a total 
of 12 semitones: A, A#, B, C, C#, 
D, D#, E, F, F4, G and G#. Such 
is a slightly misleading revelation 
linguistically, as the prefix ‘octa-’ 
explicitly refers to eight of some- 
thing. While eight has its own 
significance in that it refers to the 
number of notes in a standard 
scale, the number 12 accounts for 
every note in an octave. 

‘The twelve notes that com- 
prise an octave operate on a cycle, 
just like the numbers on a clock. 
Imagine the note families appear- 
ing in lieu of each of the clock’s 
twelve numbers, as seen in the 
graphic above; we have essentially 
used the clock as a template to 
depict the never-ending cycle of 


‘The singer has committed to a 
30-day visit to Timberline Knolls 
rehab center near Chicago, II. 
Timberline Knolls is the rehab 
center that singer Demi Lovato 
went to for her eating disorder sev- 
eral years ago. 

I find Ke$ha’s news very hard to 
believe. She was among the hand- 
ful of women in popular culture 
who embraced their bodies. She 
was curvy and she owned it. You 
can see—her—“bootyliciou$” body 
in some of her earlier videos such 
as “Tik Tok.” She was a star who 
did not seem to care what anyone 
thought of her or said about her. 
Her life seemed tobe all about 
glitter, rock and roll, and nothing 
in-between. 

Ke$ha always seemed to em- 
body the “unbreakable woman” 
look in her music videos and per- 
formances, and that is why I am 
finding this news so hard to wrap 
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musical notes. 

In mathematical terms, what 
we are talking about here is called 
modular arithmetic. However, 
what does that actually tell us 
about music? 

In observing that the two notes 
that do not receive sharps are B and 
E, one can now name every key on 
the keyboard or every note on the 
guitar using basic arithmetic. 

The guitar divides an octave's 
12 semitones into frets—the spaces 
that are divided by metal rods all 
the way up the neck. 

What happens when we get to 
the 13th fret, though? Modular 
arithmetic dictates that the cycle 
must restart at the beginning. In 
other words, the note found on the 
13th fret of the guitar is the exact 


my head around, as any fan would. 

A pop star that has this type of 
success, as can be seen by the pop- 
ularity of “Timber,” usually has his 
or her life well enough together to 
be making appearances around the 
world. Currently, Ke$ha is far from 
that status quo. 

“Timber” was Ke$ha’s third #1 
hit on the Billboard Hot 100 chart 
following “Tik Tok” and “We R 
Who We R.” 

‘There is a sense of love that 
Ke$ha has for herself which comes. 
across in her song titles as well as 
her “bada$$” attitude. She tends to 
title her songs with a sense of em- 
powerment, for example, “Crazy 
Beautiful Life”, “Crazy Kids” and 
“We R Who We R..” 

As a fan of Kefha, I love that, 
unlike other artists, she can take 
a song and create meaning. Many 
people can relate to her songs re- 
gardless of gender or sexual orien- 
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same note as that of the 1st fret on 
a given string, up an octave. 

What's the difference, then, be- 
tween the A# on the first fret and 
the A# on the 13th fret of the A 
string? They are both members of 
the A# family; however, the two 
tones sound noticeably different 
when played. 

While the two notes are indeed 
considered enharmonically equiva- 
lent, there certainly is a difference 
between the two. The frequency 
(Hz) of the second A#, which rests 
an octave above the original note, 
is exactly double that of the first, 
demonstrating yet another math- 
ematical relationship. 

When determining which notes 
comprise a given chord, the magic 
number 12 also comes into play. 
Any chord is made up of either 
three or four distinct semitones; 
determining which of these notes 
comprises said chord varies based 
on the type of chord one is at- 
tempting to create. 

Any major chord, for instance, 
has a modular algorithm of (4, 3, 
5). For example: say you want to 
create an A major chord. We be- 
gin with A at the 12:00 position on 
our music-clock and start by add- 
ing four to it (+ 1 = A#,+2=B,+ 
3 =C and + 4 = C#), thereby prov- 
ing that C# is one of the notes that 
comprise an A major chord. We 
can refer to C# as the note lying a 





tation. She is able to let her fans 
know that it is totally acceptable to 
be weird or out of the ordinary. The 
fact that she expresses the right to 
be oneself is extremely invigorat- 
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major third above the root A. 

We then add another three 
semitones, taking us to E at the 
7:00 position. At this point, adding 
the final number in the algorithm, 
5, takes us up an octave from the 
original root A (F;, F#, G, G#, A). 

In short, if we put all 12 notes of 
an octave in order on a clock be- 
ginning with the root note of the 
chord that we are trying to create, 
the notes that appear at the 12:00, 
4:00 and 7:00 positions will be the 
notes that comprise the chord. 

Other types of chords such as 
the minors (3, 4, 5), sevenths (4, 3, 
3, 2), diminished sevenths (3, 3, 3, 
3), and augmented (4, 4, 4) simply 
call for a different algorithm to be 
used in order to determine their 
notes. 

Using one’s fundamental under- 
standing of the simple mathemat- 
ics behind a clock to interpret mu- 
sic theory allows an individual who 
has never played a piano or guitar 
before to easily create any chord 
in any voice by simply spacing out 
their fingers in the defined inter- 
vals beginning at the desired root 
note. 

While all of the above algo- 
rithms all contain different pat- 
terns of digits, try adding the totals 
of each them up once-you will 
soon realize why I now referred to 
12 as the “magic” number behind 
music. 


Ke$ha enters rehab while hit ‘Timber’ skyrockets up the charts 
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push of others, in my opinion, is re- 
markable. I could not imagine be- 
ing in such a dark place and having 
the courage to stand up for myself 
in that way. 

Rumors have spread since Ke$ha 
has checked herself into rehab that 
her producer, Dr. Luke, allegedly 
contributed- to the development 
of her eating disorder. Dr. Luke 
apparently told her that she is nei- 
ther pretty nor skinny enough for 
the business. In my opinion, those 
comments would propel just about 
anyone to some type of disorder, 
whether it be mental or physical. 

Ke$ha has commented that she 
is happy to get the eating disorder 
under control while she still can. I 
could not agree with her more! She 
is a role model to many of her “ani- 
mals,” as she refers to her fans. If 
they knew how she was thinking, 
they would be just as proud as I am. 

She knows how to embody her- 
self and I believe that once she gets 
her issue under control that she 
will be back and better than ever. I 
am anxious to hear her new music 
after she has this delicate time in 
her life out of the way. 
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Men’s volleyball addresses weaknesses to earn no. 3 


By ABIGAIL ROSENBERGER 


The men’s volleyball team has 
started off their season strong, 
earning a 10-2 record and ranki 
number three in the AVCA poll. 

After losing to Rivier in the 
first round of the NCAA cham- 
pionship tournament last April, 
the Eagles have been focusing on 
fundamentals and addressing some 
of the weaknesses they identified 
from the previous season. 

Last season, the Eagles ranked 
last in the conference in digs per 
set, averaging 8.46, and were out- 
blocked by Rivier 13-7 in their 
season-ending loss. To improve 
their overall performance, Head 
Coach Kevin Moore has made 
several adjustments to the team’s 
defensive strategy. 

“We've dropped back our left 
back and right back defenders, so 
we've moved their defensive posi- 
tion back a few feet. Part of that 
was after looking at film, seeing 
where teams were beating us,” said 
Moore. “After the success of last 
season, we thought that in order 
to come back even stronger, we 
needed to tighten up our defense.” 

“We then worked a lot on out of 
system and transitional stuff, where 
if we don't have a good pass, (we 
know) what (to) do ... with the 


ball as a hitter,” said senior team 
manager Matthew Johann. 

‘The team opened their season 
with five straight wins including 
matches against top 15 teams El- 
mira and Kean. In these games, the 
team earned a hitting percentage of 
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If we take care of 
what’s right in front of 
us-the here and now- 
we know that we’re 
putting ourselves in a 
good position to be here 
for the championships. 
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.299 and won 15 of 17 sets played. 

Coach Moore's team lost its first 
game on Jan. 29 against Puerto 
Rico 3-2. Though the team won 
two sets by 10 or more points each, 
they were out-scored 15-6 in the 
fifth set. Defensively, Moore be- 
lieves the team played well. 


“We were not out-dug by much, 
and when you out-block a team by 
20, we out-blocked them by 26, 
that creates very few dig opportu- 
nities because the ball isnt crossing 
the net. So to be almost even in the 
dig category says that our defense 
was playing as well as our block 
would allow,” said Moore. 

The Eagles were able to improve 
upon their disappointing fifth- 
set loss to Puerto Rico when they 
traveled to face then number two 
Nazareth in their home gym. 

“In the fifth set against Naza- 
reth, we were definitely the more 
relaxed team. The guys played ex- 
tremely well in the fifth set. They 
were confident, they executed very 
well and Nazareth struggled a little 
bit. That was the difference in pull- 
ing out the victory in the fifth set,” 
said Moore. 

‘The team also pulled out wins 
against UC Santa Cruz and Hil- 
bert the weekend following the 
loss to Puerto Rico. 

In the match against Hilbert, 
the team had 39 kills and 17 digs. 
“We had good passing, which 
led to good sets and everyone 
had a good opportunity to score 
points,” said junior outside hitter 
Mark Feiler. 

While the team’s dig percent- 
age has decreased since last year, 


they lead the conference in blocks 
per set with 3.71, up from 2.51 in 
2013. Their offense has also ben- 
efited from practicing defensive 
fundamentals. The offense cur- 
rently leads the CVC in hitting 
percentage and service aces per set. 
“T think part of the reason we've 
been able to be very efficient is 
we've emphasized taking quality 
swings versus just going up and 
trying to hit the ball as hard as you 
can. What has also helped for our 
hitters is one, our ball control has 
gotten better and that’s the em- 
phasis on defense there, our pass- 
ing has solidified,” said Moore. 
“Each rep is you understanding 
the serve and making a play. If it’s 


a bad play, you learn from it. Just ~ 


trying to improve fundamentals. 
If everyone improves their fun- 
damentals collectively, each play, 
you can get very high level play,” 
said Feiler. 

During CVC Crossover week- 
end, the Eagles took two of three, 
winning against Milwaukee 
School of Engineering and num- 
ber 10 Carthage, and losing to un- 
ranked Lakeland. 

‘The team lost 3-1 and commit- 
ted 26 attack errors, their second 
most in a single match this season, 
resulting in a season-low hitting 
percentage of .109. 


The Eagles begin divisional 
conference play this weekend 
against Eastern Mennonite and 
Marymount. These games will 
be crucial for securing the team a 
spot in the NCAA championship 
tournament, which will be held at 
Juniata College. 

“We still have teams that want 
our spot, that want our name, 
but we have a lot of stuff to pick 
up. A lot of improvement still 
to come, but definitely a good 
start,” said freshman outside hitter 
Kameron Beans. 

“We need to bring us all together 
instead of looking at each individu- 
al. Going along with those stats, we 
can have someone who has 13 kills, 
but if they're not passing well or if 
they're not doing things that the 
team needs,” said Johann, “we can't 
win the tough games where we're 
down seven. We need to come to- 
gether as a team and do it instead 
of six or seven on the court.” 

“If we take care of what's right 
in front of us-the here and now- 
we know that we're putting our- 
selves in a good position to be here 
for the championships in the end 
of April,” said Moore. 

The team will be back in ac- 
tion at home on Friday, Feb. 
21 against division opponent 
Eastern Mennonite. 





Women’s basketball routs Merchant Marine, celebrates seniors 


By Sam E. Gary 


Juniata College women’s basket- 
ball routed conference foe Mer- 
chant Marine Academy 80-40 


‘on Saturday, Feb. 15. Juniata cel- 


ebrated senior day by extending its 
conference winning streak to three 
games and remains in control of its 
playoff destiny. 

Seniors Kate McDonald and 
Jordan Hileman were honored 
before the game. They wasted no 
time getting involved in the action. 
After McDonald won the open- 
ing tip, she found Hileman open at 
the elbow to give Juniata the early 
2-0 lead. 

“In practice, we really worked on 
play execution and transition. In 
terms of scoring, it was more of me 
being in the right place at the right 
time, and thank God I knocked 
them down,” said Hileman. 

McDonald, who leads the team 
in points, rebounds, steals and 


_ blocks, played more of a facilita- 


tor role, finishing the game with a 
career high 11 assists and five field 
goal attempts. However, McDon- 
ald’s hustle and unselfishness still 
impacted the game. 

“Any way I can help the team 
win by sharing the wealth... 
whether with assists, points, re- 
bounds, it doesn’t really matter,” 
said McDonald. 

Head Coach Danny Young- 
Uhrich also commented on Mc- 
Donald’s performance. “She leads 
our team in almost every statistical 
category, so that speaks volumes of 
how valuable she is. She was able 
to dish out 11 assists, and she was 
able to contribute in other ways. 
That’s just the way Kate works,” 
said Young-Uhrich. 

The D3hoops.com pre-season 
All-Americans playing style has 
proved to be extremely success- 
ful. McDonald ranks in the top 
10 all-time in career assists, steals, 
and blocks. The senior from Penn- 
sylvania Furnace, PA is currently 





Senior forward Kate McDonald looks to pass the ball in the senior day double header against U.S. Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy. Juniata will play at Drew University on Saturday, Feb. 22, in their final regular season game. 


Juniata Women's Basketball’s fifth 
all-time scorer. 

After Merchant Marine's lead- 
ing scorer, Demi VanDerWahl, 
knocked down a three to put the 
visiting Mariners on the board, 
Juniata went on a 10-0 run, in- 
creasing the lead to 12-3. Shortly 
thereafter, Juniata broke the game 
open with a 10-0 run in which the 
Eagles held the Mariners scoreless 
for nearly four minutes. 

‘Tm glad they [the seniors] did 
well. I'm glad that our team won, 
and I’m glad that they were able to 
play well,” said Young-Uhrich. 

Midway through the half 
the Eagles held a 25-7 advan- 
tage due to good shooting and 
stifling defense. 

Juniata limited Merchant Ma- 
rine’s VanDerWahl, to a mere five 
points on just 2-8 shooting, in- 
cluding just 1-5 from beyond the 


arc in the first half. VanDerWahl 
finished with 17 points on 6-19 
shooting and four turnovers. 

“She's (VanDerWahl’s) their go- 
to player, so we matched our best 
defensive player on her. We did 
our best to contest her shots, and 
hoped they didn’t fall,” said Assis- 
tant Coach Claudia McDowell. 

Juniata continued its defensive 
intensity and held a 42-16 ad- 
vantage at the half, marking the 
third time this season that Juniata 
has held a team to just 16 points 
in the first half. Sophomore guard 
Paige Dennison led the team with 
11 points and two steals in the first 
half. She finished with a game high 
22 points on 9-15 shooting. 

“We did our jobs. It was their 
(the senior’s) day, and we made 
them happy, which was most-im- 
portant. If we play like today, with 


the energy and communication we 


came out with... we can go all the 
way,” said Dennison. 

After the break, the Eagles 
picked up right where they left 
off, using a 12-3 run to make the 
score 54-19. Junior forward Kelsey 
Livoti scored 12 of her 16 points in 
the second half: 

With the game out of reach, 
the Mariners started to show their 
frustration. Merchant Marine 
guard Alexandra Winfree picked 
up a foul when she shoved Den- 
nison to the floor as she attacked 
the basket. 

Despite opening conference 
play with a 2-7 record, Juniata can 
clinch a playoff berth in the Land- 
mark Conference Championship 
Tournament by winning its last 
two games against rivals Susque- 
hanna and Drew. 

“Confidence and competitive- 
ness are two things that we have 


struggled with this year. We ques- 
tion our ability at times. This team 
should be a playoff team. It’s a 
matter of approaching each game 
with confidence and fighting for 
the spot that they deserve,” said 
Young-Uhrich. 

The Eagles’ season has been a 
rollercoaster ride. The team started 
5-0 but proceeded to lose its next 
five games. They then went 4-6 be- 
fore the three game winning streak. 

“We really struggled with ad- 
justing to injuries and both losing 
players and gaining players. It was 
really hard focusing on who's do- 
ing what role for us. It goes back to 
confidence. Sometimes we tried to 
adjust too much. Kids win games, 
coaches lose them. I’m so glad 
we finally got that lid off and the 
girls were finally able to play,” said 
Young-Uhrich. 

‘I think the spark was hitting 
our low point. We tried to channel 
that energy, that anger, and used 
it by picking ourselves up and re- 
alizing there is only one direction 
to go, and that was up, and actually 
channeling that into the results we 
are seeing now,” said Hileman. 

“Do the little things,” said Mc- 
Donald. “Boxing out. Rebounding. 
If we rebound well and do the little 
things, I think we will be fine.” Ju- 
niata is 9-1 when out-rebounding 
the opposition. 

‘Tm really proud of the direction 
the girls are headed. I've always 
thought that we are a playoff team. 
‘The way the girls are ending is re- 
ally uplifting. It’s what the seniors 
deserve. It’s what the team deserves 
and what the program deserves. 
All you need is one playoff spot to” 
win a conference championship,” 
said Young-Uhrich. 

‘The Eagles came from behind to 
beat Susquehanna University 72- 
69 on Wednesday, Feb. 19. 

Juniata travels to Drew Uni- 
versity for their season finale 
on Saturday, Feb. 22, with a 
4 p.m. tip-off. 
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Men’s basketball drops ke 


By Scort ANDREWs 





‘The gym was packed for senior 
day at the Kennedy Sports and 
Recreation Center as the Juniata 
College men’s basketball team 
took on the U.S. Merchant Marine 
Academy Mariners in their final 
home game of the season. Juniata 
built a ten-point cushion going 
into halftime, but could not hold 
off a Merchant Marine scoring 
surge, dropping the game 61-66. 

The Eagles are now 14-9 on 
the year and are 5-7 in Landmark 
Conference play. 

Merchant Marine won the 
Opening tip, but Juniata was the 
first on the board with 18:19 re- 
maining in the first half after a foul 
sent senior guard Jeremy Hays to 
the line for two shots. Hays con- 
verted 5-11 from the field and 1-2 
from behind the arc, adding to 
a team-high four assists. After a 
layup by Merchant Marine made 
it 2-2, Juniata went on it’s longest 
run of the first half scoring seven 
points in a row to jump out to a 
9-2 lead. 

At the ten-minute mark, Juniata 
was leading 14-9 after a three- 
pointer from senior guard Kevin 
Stapleton and a two point jumper 
from fellow senior guard Pat Cas- 
sidy. Stapleton finished the game 
with 11 points, hitting 3-6 from 
behind the arc. Cassidy hit all three 
shots that he took in the game, hit- 
ting both his field goal attempts 
as well as dropping his only three- 
point attempt. 

With 6:54 remaining in the half, 
senior guard Dimitri Ross tossed 
up a perfect three to increase Ju- 
niatas lead to 22-11, the larg- 
est lead of the night. Ross ended 


the game with 12 points in 12 
minutes played. 

After a few points from the 
bench, Stapleton spotted up and 
knocked down a three. He fol- 
lowed it by a quick deuce to make 
the score 30-20 with 2:15 remain- 
ing on the clock. Sophomore guard 
Justin Fleming got to the basket 
and laid one in as time expired for 
his only points of the game. 

In the first half, Juniata was able 
to convert 11-26 field goals, 5-13 
from behind the arc, and 5-6 from 
the foul line, compared to Mer- 
chant Marine only hitting 10-23 
from inside the arc, 1-9 from deep 
and 1-5 from the foul line. 

Juniata started the second half 
with senior forward Brian Scholly 
nailing a 3-pointer only half a 
minute into the period. After a 
couple baskets for both teams, Ju- 
niata was still ahead 38-30 with 
16:20 remaining on the clock. Two 
back-to-back Merchant Marine 
jumpers cut Juniata’s lead to 38-34, 
switching the momentum towards 
the Mariners, which served to be a 
turning point in the game. Half- 
way through the second period, 
Merchant Marine tied the game 
at 45-45, marking the first time 
since the beginning of the first 
half that Juniata had not been in 
the lead. 

Juniata fought back with Scholly 
making a short jumper and free 
throw. Stapleton and Ross also 
knocked down one three-pointer 
each to make the score 54-50. The 
Mariners tied it up again at 59-59 
with 3:41 left on the clock. 

“They revd up their defense, 
but the bigger thing is they made 
shots which allowed them to set 
the pressure. They didn’t allow us 


Swimmers dust records 


By Erin Gaines 


Women’s swimming competed 
in the three-day Landmark Con- 
ference Championship meet at 
Marywood University and placed 
seventh overall. The Eagles broke 
multiple schéol records with strong 
individual and relay performances. 

Senior Hillary Palmer broke 
the record she set at Landmark 
Championships last season in the 
200-yard IM with a second place 
finish in 2:11.88. Palmer also set a 
new record in the 100-yard back- 
stroke in 59.37. 

Palmer, freshman Erika Fimple 
and sophomores Tzvia Cahn and 
Emily Nye set records in three 
relays at the championship meet. 
The four began by breaking the 
Landmark, pool and team re- 
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cord in the 200-yard freestyle 
relay with a time of 1:38.53. The 
race was the first relay victory in 
program history. 

Palmer, Fimple, Cahn and Nye 
placed first in the 400-yard med- 
ley relay with a time of 4:05.83 
and also placed second in the 
200-yard medley relay with a time 
of 1:51.24. Both relays set new 
school records. 

Fimple also placed second in 
both the 100-yard and 200-yard 
butterfly races. Her performances 
broke school records she set previ- 
ously in the season. 

‘The record setting performances 
earned Palmer, Cahn, Nye and 
Fimple first and second team all- 
conference status. Palmer and 
Fimple earned all-conference ac- 
colades in five events. 
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Senior guard Dimitri Ross moves to. open up for freshman forward Nate Ogle. 


to penetrate, which forced us into 
more half-court sets,” said Juniata’s 
Head Coach Greg Curley. 

A layup by Hays to make it 
61-59 with 3:03 remaining in 
the game was Juniata’s last bas- 
ket. The Mariners scored seven 
unanswered points to finish out 
the game. 

Merchant Marine senior for- 
ward Nick Sergio had a game- 
high 19 points while Hays lead the 


OBeses 





‘The increasing price of enter- 
tainment is no stranger. Between 
salaries, winnings and endorse- 
ments, professional athletes are 
paid millions every year. Extrava- 
gance and awe factor come hand 
in hand. We build monumental 
stadiums just for sporting events. 
And dont forget the Super Bowl 
halftime shows and commercials. 

Even in recessions, Americans 
continue to spend money on en- 
tertainment. But what is the cost 
of entertainment when the whole 
world is watching? 

Since 776 B.C., the Olympic 
Movement has taken its viewers 
around the world. With 204 Na- 
pic Committees and 





Eagles with 18 points, after going 
7-7 from the foul line. 

“With as many points as they 
scored, we needed to score some 
points to set our defense to put 
a little more pressure on them. I 
thought that was a pretty good 
defensive effort we put in there. 
We had a mismatch inside but we 
did a pretty good job handling it,” 
said Curley. 

Merchant Marine’s Sergio was 


over 6,000 athletes at the 2014 
Winter Games, it seems like the 
whole world has turned its gaze to 
Sochi, Russia. 

No two Olympic Games have 
been exactly the same. No two 
have cost the same, either. Though 
one thing has remained consistent: 
the rising cost. In the 30 years since 
the 1984 Winter Olympics in Sa- 
rajevo, Yugoslavia, the price to host 
the Olympics has ballooned from 
$546 million to an estimated $51 
billion for this year’s games. 

Looking at the price tag on the, 
there's a sense of curiosity. How 
can a country spend that much in 
preparation for a two week event? 

‘The answer comes in the form of 
buildings and complexes, transpor- 
tation ways and broadcast centers. 

‘The host countries of use the 
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that mismatch. Sergio was a per- 
fect 9-9 from the foul line, adding 
five buckets inside the paint and 12 
rebounds. “He's a senior that came 
up big and did what he needed to 
do,” said Curley. 

After the game, it was clear 
that the Eagles are already getting 
prepared for their two remaining 
road games, “Hopefully we can 
win both of those and move right 
into the playoffs because we're 
right on the borderline to get in,” 
said Hays. 

“We can't let the scoreboard de- 
fine what success is or what we've 
done. I'm disappointed for them 
because I thought they deserved 
to win that game and deserved 
to go out on a win, but we're not 
done playing basketball either,” 
said Curley. 

“It’s very rare that seven seniors 
ever come through any program. 
I happen to be very proud of that. 
I'm very proud of them for staying 
together,” said Curley. “We need to 
just regroup and keep fighting and 
come back and see what we can do 
this week.” 

“Every game we hope to just be 
us, and if we stick the course and 
do what is going to help us suc- 
ceed, we'll be fine every game,” said 
senior forward Brian Scholly. 

“Until tonight, every game 
we've lost we've beaten ourselves, 
so usually the focus is on that 
and doing the things we need 
to do. More worrying about us 
as opposed to our opponent,” 
said Stapleton. 

‘The Eagles lost Wednesday, Feb. 
19, against Susquehanna 59-58, 
‘They play a double-header on Sat- 
urday at Drew University in their 


last regular season game. 


rn hole in nation’s pocket 


opening ceremony to showcase 
who they are as a nation. These 
spectacles of sheer entertainment 
and artistic design-that have little 
to do with Olympic competitions- 
are often what people remember. 
Fisht stadium in Sochi is the first 
that will only hold two events: the 
opening and closing ceremonies. 

As far as athletic stadiums go, 
Fisht is cheaper than some ma- 
jor stadiums (Cowboys Stadium, 
2009: $1.15 billion). Fisht cost 
$779 million and will be used af- 
ter the games as a training stadium 
and a location for the 2018 FIFA 
World Cup. 

‘The price is relatively normal, 
but let’s add on the five sports ven- 
ues in the coastal cluster and the six 
in the mountain cluster. And there 
is an Olympic Village at both sites, 
and the Main Press Centre and 
the International Broadcast Cen- 
tre. And we cannot forget the new 
railway that connects the two! 

Yes, building this many ven- 
ues for the Olympic Games is 
a necessity so that all events are 
in one place. You simply can't fly 
athletes all over the country when 
the games are meant to be hosted 
in one city. However, pork bar- 
rel spending is not a necessity. It 
goes to show the lengths to which 
people will go to keep things as en- 
tertaining as possible. 

Entertainment for one coun- 
try is expensive. When the whole 
world is watches, something 
changes. Making a good impres- 
sion is more important. Showcas- 
ing the country becomes the ideal. 
Extravagance becomes normal. 

‘There are only 902 days until the 
Summer Olympic Games in Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil. The real question 
is: what will be the sticker shock? 
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Public Safety revises mission statement 





‘The Public Safety Offi- 
cers have a variety of train- 
ing and professional experi- 
ences ranging from busting 
havoc-raking criminals in 
proximity to The Observa- 
tory, waddling the forty in 


under 90 seconds, as well 


as the’stay in the car” ap- 
proach to problem situa- 
tions. Public Safety is proud 
to report an emergency fire 
alarm response time aver- 
age of no earlier than the 
time it takes to finish one’s 
current half of one ciga- 
rette, in addition to at least 
one additional cigarette for 
good measure. 

The department: has at 
its disposal a vehicle with 
full radio communication 
equipment to communi- 
cate with local law enforce- 
ment agencies and EMA, 
ensuring that there will be 





_ The Poopfinger 
We pooled 70 students across campus to ask them some 
ersonal questions about their pooping experiences 
(anne Wome even admitted to going umber 2!). 2 














We discovered that 42 of the peo ile uestioned “Lean”. 
when they wipe and 28 people “Stand” (butt leaves the 
seat entirely) when they wipe. 
40% | « 
é ‘J Leaners 


w@ Standers 













49 of those people reported that they: neatly folded 
their toilette paper, while 21 carefree dumps were fin- 
ished using the scrunching technique. 


Nearly all of the people pooled got the most use out of 
their paper products. 60 people claim to wipe with the 
same toilette paper more than once, while 10 students 
proclaim they are “one-and-done” kind of people. 


“ Same TP 









™ One-and-done 


February 20, 2014 



















no ille arkine. 
One of fair weather 
officers are renowned for 
their ability to investigate 
theft wae bias : a result 
of their diverse upbringi 
and values. pareees 
The Public Safety Of 


Thimbe | , © the O: ‘itch Rotary 
Micon aichinen bake to oe 
the sidewalks recently, bravo. 








Thumbs down to CPSs new undercover 
whip (cruiser). Now Sheetz will never 







> : know when to hide the Krispy Kremes! 
ficers’ previously exagger- gees 
ated and playfully distorted Thumbs d a 
persona were done not to ae Boe 





deface their image; they are 
qualified and dedicated to. 
keeping the campus safe. 

e team currently oper- 
ates under their sworn creed 
of “You want fries with 
that?” 























‘Thumbs up to the Condom Olym = 
Unrestrained sexual activity never Pt _ 
so right! (Going for the Gold!) = 


CASS 








sons 
kward reas’ 
is Fcaue to Juniata 


For all the yoga pants. Daniel M.’14 
My mother would miss me too much if I went any farther. Charlie Q.’16 
















For all the Merit Scholarship money I received for my athleticism. 
Alex V. ‘14 


I didn’t know how else to spend my parent’s money: Mike K.415 


I wanted to attend an institution that made smokers stand 20 feet from 
the building. Eugene H.’16 







I wanted a wet campus with dry food. Patty B.’16 


I was mesmerized by Norm's sweet talk as a perspective 
(in front of my parents fone T’14 





Early spring and late fall mornings in German class. Douglas K.'16 











Coupon good for one 
free drink & smile at, 


Memories Sports Bar 


(Every Wednesday for each patron that pays the door fee in pennies) 


THE CLASS(LESS)IFIEDS 


LOST 
3 yr old golden re- 
triever 
Loves to swim; born 
quadriplegic. 
Can be called to the 


name of Bob. 


TRADE 
Human sized hamster 
wheel (with accompa- 
nying costume) 
*“Looking for certi- 
fied FurNation wolf 
costume (or best of- 
fer).*"** 

Contact: 
FoXxXLady@aol.com 





Three left in stock; 
$900 each 
Contact: Darryl Ingu 
570-888-3465 


Youre just not someone I 
see myself with Long-term! 





by Nora Matthews 











By RACHEL CLINE 





On Tuesday, March 4, senior 
Reinaldo Hermawan Liem won 
the 104th Bailey Oratorical in 
the Suzanne von Liebig Theatre. 
Liem, now a two-time winner of 
the Bailey Oratorical, also won 
the 103rd Bailey Oratorical in 
2013. Liem is the second person 
in the history of the Bailey to ac- 
complish this feat. 

This year’s prompt asked, 
“What will it take for freedom, 
justice and equality to ring true 
for all?” 

“The prompt was inspired by 
the 50th anniversary of Martin 
Luther King’s ‘I have a dream’ 
speech. We thought it was per- 
fect. This is an oratorical con- 
test so we're very interested in 
speeches that make a difference,” 
said Thornbury Chair of Com- 
munication Donna Weimer. 

“Decades ago, Dr. Martin Lu- 
ther King said our lives begin to 
end the day we become silent 
about things that matter,” said 
Liem during his speech. 

Liem used his eight minutes at 
the Bailey podium to talk about 
how speaking up can save lives. 

“Silence breeds torture and 
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Reinaldo Hermawan Liem, a senior from Indonesia, goes down as one of 
two individuals in 104 years of Juniata’s history to win first place at the Bailey 


Oratorical two years in a row. 
pain, but when our voices are 
heard speaking up, they create 
change for a better society,” said 
Liem. 
Immediately after participat- 
ing in the preliminaries, Liem 
said, “The prompt was really 


broad, and it’s not related to my 
field, which is finance. It’s more 
political. But I think challenged 
myself to know more about 
what’s going on in the world.” 
When asked how he felt about 


> see BAILEY page 5 
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Huntingdon drug culture 


By Wyatt Hai 





Drug use in Huntingdon, as 
in most communities, is an is- 
sue. But contrary to the beliefs 
held by many college students 
concerning drugs in: town, the 
problem is not as large as many 
might think. 

Here are a few common 
misconceptions: 


I. Everyone’s smoking meth. 


When asked about drug 
use, Mayor Dee Dee Brown 
and Chief of Police Rufus 
Brenneman confirmed _ that 
methamphetamine is not the 
most popular drug in Hunting- 
don. “Mostly, the drugs we have 
here in the Borough are heroin 
and pot,” said Brenneman. 

Other drugs, like metham- 
phetamine or crack cocaine, can 
still be found, but are not nearly 
as common. “Crack cocaine 
was big about five or six years 
ago, but it isn’t really any more,” 
said Brenneman. 

Additionally, | methamphet- 
amine has only recently surfaced 
in Huntingdon. “(Methamphet- 
amine) is making its way here 
from the western part of the 





state,” said Charles Streight- 
iff, head of the DUI Task Force 


in Huntingdon. 


II. Hard drugs hurt the College. 


In the three years that Direc- 
tor of Public Safety Jesse Leon- 
ard has worked at the College, he 
claims to have never seen heroin, 
methamphetamine or cocaine 
circulating throughout the stu- 


dent population. 
‘Juniata does not see as many 
residual effects from (hard 


drugs) because over 80 percent 
of the students live on campus 
or just a couple of blocks away,” 
said Leonard. 

In fact, the most recent type of 
action the JCPS has seen involy- 
ing hard drugs of any sort was in 
May 2011. “There was a bath salt 
shooting in May of 2011 where 
the Public Safety officers had to 
remove their weapons from their 
holsters. This is the first time 
anything of that kind has hap- 
pened,” said Leonard. 


III. The police are ineffective in 
Huntingdon and nothing can be 
done to stop drug use. 


In March 2013, the Bor- 


> see DRUG CULTURE page 4 


New lights for Goodman Field to extend hours for outdoor practice 


By Lourz NIGH 





‘The administration plans to in- 
stall stadium lights for Goodman 
Field by the beginning of next 
semester. Staff believe that the 
project will make it easier for clubs 
and student athletes to find time 
to practice. 

While the project itself is still 
in its early stages, the planning is 
nearly at an end. 

“The funding was approved. We 
have a lighting design for the field 
lighting completed, and we are in 
the process of finalizing the plans 
for emergency lighting,” said Di- 
rector of Facilities Services Tristan 
delGiudice. 

According to Vice President for 
Finance and Operations Rob Yel- 
nosky, construction is set to take 
place during summer break, and 
the lights will be installed before 
the beginning of the next semester. 

“Pieces of it have already been 
ordered. Because it will be disrup- 
tive to physical appearance, we 
wont start until after graduation,” 
said Yelnosky. “The plan is to be 
back up and ready by the first week 
of August.” 

Receiving a permit from the 
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Huntingdon Borough is the next 
step in the process. 

“Once those plans have been 
completed, which should be in the 
next couple of weeks, we will be- 
gin the process with the Borough 
of getting it approved,” said del- 
Giudice. “It could take six to eight 
weeks. The Borough, I believe, is 
aware of the project, but we have 
not officially notified them.” 

Goodman Field lacks permen- 
nent stadium lighting, which 
makes the field unsuitable for 
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practice after dark. Student ath- 
letes currently struggle to find 
time to practice before sunset, 
according to Athletic Director 
Gregory Curley. 

“We have kids getting out of 
class with labs at 5 p.m. and it’s 
dark about 6 p.m.,” said Curley. 
“So when are you going to be able 
to make practice? That’s extremely 
difficult, and that happens across 
the board for all our sports.” 

“Tt would extend the (stu- 
dents’) day until nine, ten at the 
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The proposed stadium lights will make scheduling practices more convenient and allow more time for use by non-athletes. 


latest,” said Dean of Students 
Kris Clarkson. 

While longer hours mean more 
time for practice, care must be 
taken so that student athletes are 
not overworked. 

“Tt’ll be new for us, too, because 
we're going to have to find out how 
this fits within the time manage- 
ment of our student athletes and 
what benefits our student athletes 
get,” said Head Football Coach 
Timothy Launtz. “It’s not like just 
because we got lights, we're going 
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to decide to stay out there all hours 
of the night. There’s just no way 
it'll work.” 

Curley is confident that students 
will be able to adjust. 

“Our indoor sports practice until 
9:00. It'll be an adjustment period; 
it will be different,” said Curley. 
“But as for student athletes, I think 
it will enhance and improve their 
experience a great deal and allow 
them to do well on the field and in 
the classroom.” __ 

Permanent lights would also al- 
low non-athletes to enjoy increased 
access to Goodman Field. 

‘Tt will not only increase practice 
opportunities for our varsity ath- 
letics programs, but more impor- 
tantly, it should also increase access 
to the turf facilities for our clubs 
and intramurals, and to our general 
student body and community,” said 
Curley. “We really have no quality 
field space for clubs and intramu- 
rals. This should open up some of 
that space for that kind of use.” 

Administrators hoped to install 
stadium lights in Goodman Field 
last year along with the turf. How- 
ever, budget issues interfered with 


> see LIGHTING page 4 
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2 News 
Documenting a POE 


By JM DuBENsKyY 


Junior Sonika Chandra is 
making a documentary for her 


‘digital video production class 


that will focus on students who 


began studying in the pre-health , * 


professions field at Juniata but 
ended up switching majors. 

“The sciences are Juniata’s big- 
gest selling point,” said Chandra. 
“People come here because we're 
a science school, but how come 
so many people change their 
major out of science? This isn’t 
anything against the program. I 
just wanted to know more, and 
I wanted to hear opinions from 
teachers and from students.” 

The documentary will also 
touch on the — difficul- 
ties that students face in 
science courses such as 
organic chemistry concepts. 

Though Chandra now stud- 
ies digital media, she entered 
Juniata as a pre-physical therapy 
student. 

“I realized the classes that I 
was excited about weren't my 
science classes,” said Chandra. “I 
pretended I had a passion, and I 
tried really hard. Instead, I was 
excited about my art classes and 
my media classes. Now I’m ac- 
tually excited to go to class, and 
that’s a weird feeling after three 
years. I thought if I was going to 
do a documentary on anything, 
it would be about other people 
who've been through the same 
thing as me.” 

For the documentary, Chan- 
dra interviewed several science 
professors involved in the health 
professions program as well as 
students who have experienced 
the program. 

One of the more common 
criticisms of Juniata’s pre-health 
professions program is that the 
requirement to take organic 
chemistry concepts as a fresh- 
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Many students, like = Chandra, 


. begin freshman year in the pre- 


health program but later switch POEs. 


man may be too difficult for 
some students. 

“Truly, we wish every stu- 
dent would succeed,” said Deb- 
ra Kirchhof-Glazier, professor 
of biology and director of the 
health professions program. “But 
that’s the other thing: when a 
student doesn’t succeed, I think 
it’s really critical that they realize 
they are not a failure.” 

“We've been doing an organ- 
ic-first approach since 1993, and 
even before that, in various in- 
carnations,” said Dr. Rich Hark, 
H. George Foster chair of chem- 
istry. “Essentially anyone who's 
interested in health professions 
is going to be in training for their 
professional school courses, so 
starting with a more biological- 
> see DOCUMENTARY page 5 
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switch | New dorm offi 


By SeTH RuGcIERO 


Juniata’s newest residence hall 
has officially been named “Na- 
than Hall.” This decision, which 
has yet to be publicly announced 
by the College, was not a result 
of fundraising or donations. 

New buildings are normally 
named after the lead donor, or 
the person who gave the most 
money to the project. However, 
in this case, Nathan Hall was 
named in honor of a member 
of the Juniata community, who 
wishes to remain anonymous. 

“There was no fundraising for 
this building,” said Rob Yelnosky, 
vice president of finance and op- 
erations. “We didn't go to any 
donors to pay for this building, 
so we have an opportunity to 
honor someone by naming the 
building for them.” 

Therefore, President Troha 
reached out to a group of alimni 
in search of an honorable indi- 


SCUBA club dives in 


By Katie JEFFRESS 

On March 7, members of Ju- 
niatas SCUBA club and stu- 
dents of the Natural History of 
Florida course will embark on a 
10-day trip across Florida. 

Dr. John —Matter, associate 
professor of biology, will lead the 
class trip with Dr. Neil Pelkey, 
associate professor of environ- 
mental science and studies. 

“The course is all about the 
various ecosystems that you find 
in Florida,” said Matter. “Most 
of these places are unique. We 
don't have these types of ecosys- 
tems anywhere else in the United 
States.” 

Students will gain firsthand 
experience with Floridian plant 
and animal life. “The students 
will take away information about 
the botanical and animal diver- 








vidual. The group agreed on a 
woman who has consistently 
served in the Juniata community. 

“Those who know her know 
that she puts Juniata, and the 
students of Juniata, first in her 
decision-making and in the way 
that she approached what she 
did here and has continued to 
do that throughout her life,” said 
Yelnosky. “It is that, that is being 
honored.” 

Without selling the dorm’s 
naming rights, though, how will 


Juniata pay for dorm’s construc- 


sity in Florida: everything from 
saltwater mangrove habitats and 
the animals you find there, to 
some of the terrestrial habitats, 
freshwater ponds and the Ever- 
glades,” said Matter. 

SCUBA diving was first in- 
_corporated ‘into the Florida trip 
two years ago. “We decided to 
try and link up because there 
were a couple of students on 
the trip who wanted to get 


their certification dives done,” 


said Pelkey, the club’s faculty 
advisor. This year, two students 
enrolled in the Florida course 
will complete their SCUBA 
certification dives. 

“We're going to be down there 
when Dr. Matter’s class is, and 
we'll be staying with them at 
some of the sites,” said senior 


Maggie Burkett, SCUBA club 


cially named ‘Nathan Hall’ 
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“In this case, because this 
building generates _ revenue, 
we can use the revenue for the 
building to pay for the building’s 
debt. Basically, that means that 
we are taking students’ tuition 
dollars and using that to pay for 
the building,” said Yelnosky. 

Nathan Hall, which is still un- 
der construction, is located on 
the corner of College Avenue 
-and Cold Springs Road and will 
house upperclassmen beginning 


in the fall of 2014. 


Fla. keys 


president. “However, they’re go- 
ing down to the Everglades, and 
we're going to go down to dive in 
the Keys.” 

According to Pelkey, the inte- 
gration of diving gives students 
a unique perspective. “From the 
surface, you can look into a clear 
water stream. You:can look into 
one of the blue holes or one of 
the karst aquifers, and it looks 
blue, clear, and -pretty, and you 
can see the turtles at the bottom. 
That’s pretty neat,” said Pelkey. 
“But when you go to the bottom 
and you look backwards at the 
sun coming at you, it’s incredibly 
surreal.” 

One of this year’s dive sites is 
Bahia Honda, a Floridian island 
where freshman Katherine Mo- 
ran dove several years ago. “The 


> see SCUBA page 4 


Stadium lights designed to brighten field with minimal light pollution 


mean nothing. We just work,” shields around them, so that it’s 
said Launtz. “We're here a lot. It directing the light onto the field,” 


> from LIGHTING page | 
the project. 

“We've only operated with turf 
for a year and a half. We would 
have liked to have both done at the 
same time, in the same project, but 
it was cost-prohibitive to do that,” 
said Curley. “But now we've been 
able to identify donors to support 
the project.” 

“Our intent is to raise a total of 
$450,000 to cover the project and 
create an endowment to help fund 
the operating and maintenance ex- 
penses of the lights,” said Yelnosky. 

Half of the money raised comes 
from a single primary donor, who 
could not be identified at the time, 
and the other half was covered by 
other donations. 

One potential difficulty with in- 
stalling lights is that the working 
hours of the athletics staff must be 
adjusted, according to Curley. The 
change could potentially mean 
longer evening hours for workers. 

“We have to look at that and try 
to figure out how we can accom- 
modate that best,” said Curley. 

However, Launtz thinks that the 
additional commitment would not 
be an issue. 


“With coaching, the hours 





wouldn't change anything.” 
The College has -designed the 


said delGiudice. 


The manufacturer has informed 


lighting system to alleviate poten- the College that light pollution 
tial light pollution, which could will not be an issue, according to 


upset neighbors if not addressed Yelnosky. 


Ptior to construction. 


719 Washington Street 


Huntingdon, PA 
814 643 - 1120 


“The lights. have directional desig 


“They assured us that from the 
, and the location, and the 









angle, we would not have any blee- 
dover. Every indication is that we 
won't have additional light bleed- 
ing out into the residential area 
around the field,” said Yelnosky. 
‘There will be an opportunity for 
neighbors to attend a meeting on 
campus in March, where College 
officials can address their questions 








and possible concerns. 

“The goal is to make sure we 
are good neighbors, and making 
sure they know before the digging 
starts and the lights go in,” 
said delGiudice. “It’s a pretty 
straightforward project. We are 
certainly looking forward to 
ing forward with this.” 





Need shirts made for your class, cluo or 
the annual pig roast? Let us help you! 


www.parksdesignandink.com 





We offer custom screen printiné 
embroidery services, as well a 
professional art department 
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By Kye SANTERIAN 


After spring break Sodexo 
will unveil a new Simple Serv- 
ings line that caters to students’ 


allergy concerns. The line will. 


feature foods free of seven out of 
the eight FDA-specified allergens 
and has already been successful 
at other colleges and universities 
across the country. 

“The idea was, we have had 
many requests, especially for glu- 
ten-free, but we have random aller- 


gens every semester from different 


students,” said Sodexo Executive 
Chef Patrick Goodman. “We felt 
that this Simple Servings program 
would really help us meet those 
needs consistently.” 

“I think that many people with 
severe allergies will benefit from 
this addition because they'll have 
more of a variety of options for 
their meals each day,” said fresh- 
man Alex Stoudt, a student with 
food allergies. 

For students with severe food al- 
lergies, even the slightest amount 
of cross-contamination can be 
harmful. The Simple Servings line 
will alleviate this concern. 

“All of the equipment that is 
used to prepare that meal, all of 
the serving utensils, everything in 
the area is free from contamina- 
tion from all of those allergens,” 
said Goodman. 

All of the food will be prepared 
in a manner that helps prevent 
cross-contamination, and the line 
will be clearly marked with a sign 
that signifies that the food is al- 


lergy free. According to Good- 
man, all of the utensils and serv- 
ing instruments will be marked 
purple to signify that they are free 
of allergens. 

‘The new line will be free from 
milk, eggs, wheat, soy, shellfish, 
peanuts and tree nuts. It will be 
open for lunch and dinner at least 
five days a week and possibly as 
many as seven, 

“Tt is a four-week menu cycle, so 
there will be a lot of variety there,” 
said Goodman. 

‘The line will take the guesswork 
out of choosing foods that are safe 
and allergy-free in the cafeteria. 

“You dontt have to feel as though 
you are being singled out. You don't 
have to feel like you are bothering 
somebody because you are ask- 
ing. That’s the great thing about it, 
which will make it very successful. 
You have our word and our experi- 
ence that we are going to be serv- 
ing safe food there for those stu- 
dents,” said Goodman. 

Sodexo currently operates the 
L.O.V.E line, which offers veg- 
etarian and gluten-free food op- 
tions. Two different choices are 
offered to students each day. 

“I feel that, for the most part, 
Sodexo does a good job accom- 
modating those with food aller- 
gies,” said freshman Kent Zelesky, 
who has dealt with glutton allergy 
issues. “I am excited to see what 
they roll off the line.” 

Goodman plans to combine 
the L.O.V.E. line and the Simple 
Servings line to meet vegetarian 
and food allergy requirements. 
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Sodexo’s Simple Servings to accomodate student allergy needs 
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Chef Patrick stands at the future location of the Simple Servings line. The’ line will cater to students with food allergies by 
eliminating seven of eight FDA-specified food allergens. Simple Servings will use local organic foods for its ingredients. 


“We want to still use a lot of or- 
ganics and local produce on that 
line because that fits the L.O.V.E. 
standards. We are still going to 
try to stay as true as possible. That 
way we try to hit everybody's 
needs whether it’s a preference 
or an actual dietary restriction,” 
said Goodman. 

In addition to catering to the 
needs of students with food aller- 
gies, the line will offer healthier 
food choices to students. 

“Tf you are just looking to eat 
healthy, it is a nice, light option,” 
said Goodman. 


“As an athlete and someone 
who generally tries to eat healthy, 
I think it is great,” said freshman 
basketball player Brandon Dren- 
ning. “It is nice to have a lot of va- 
riety especially at this point in the 
semester.” 

In the past few months, Sodexo 
has increased their number of stu- 
dent workers both serving food 
and working behind the scene. The 
new line will offer more opportu- 
nities for student workers, espe- 
cially those with food allergies. 

“Our idea is to still have a stu- 
dent presence there if nothing else 


just to serve and also to help us 
prepare those offerings. If there are 
students that meet these (needs) . 
that are really interested in this, 
it is really good because they al- 
ready have the understanding,” 
said Goodman. 

‘The Simple Servings line will be 
another attempt at improving the 
dining options at Juniata. 

“We definitely had the need for 
it, and when we found out and 
that the program was available we 
jumped on it. Itis great. We are ex- 
cited, and our staff is excited to be 
able to offer that,” said Goodman. 


Field Station students gain first nae Spee in Adirondacks 


By Pat OELSCHLAGER 


On Monday, Feb. 24, 14 
Juniata students enrolled in 
the Raystown Field Station 
(RFS) spring semester program 
travelled to the State Univer- 
sity of New York College of 
Environmental Science and 
Forestry’s Adirondack Eco- 
logical Center (AEC) for a 
four-day educational trip. The 
students were accompanied 
by RFS Director Dr. Chuck 
Yohn and RFS_ Resident 
Director Andrew McDevitt. 

This was the first time that 
an RFS group travelled to 
the AEC as part of the students’ 
semester-long program. 

The trip was coordinated 
by Yohn and Stacy McNulty, 
Research Associate and As- 
sociate Director at AEC. Yohn 
and McNulty both ‘attended 
the annual conference for the 
Organization of Biological 
Field Stations in Sept. 2013, 
where Yohn approached McNul- 
ty with the idea. McNulty was 
excited to host Juniata students. 

“It’s kind of like being the 
‘cool aunt’ version of the educa- 
tional relationship, because you 
get to be the field trip place,” 
said McNulty. 

Yohn was especially interested 
in giving students an experience 
different from the one they get 
at Juniata. 

“Visiting these sorts of 
places with lots of research 





Students from the Raystown Field Station take core samples at the State University of New York's Adriondack Ecological 
Center, RFS students braved the cold weather for a four-day trip to learn about tracking, trapping and wildlife research. 


structure are really good for 
our students to see a bigger 
picture of the sciences that I 
dont think they get a good 
sense of at Juniata because of 
our scale,” said Yohn. 

Yohn emphasized that this 
trip provided a lesson in some 
of the harsh realities of wild- 
life research, such as bitter 
winter weather. 

“(To) travel north, sort of 
into the teeth of winter, is a way 
to sort of force us to look 
at it and all the lessons there 
are in wildlife ecology, wild- 
life survival, how active wild- 


life is in the wintertime 
because they have to be, even 
though we have the option of 
not being active,” said Yohn. 

Students participated in 
a variety of activities while 
at the AEC, including small 
mammal trapping, animal 
tracking, and creating a pro- 
file of the snowpack to de- 
termine its thermal value for 
small mammals. Students 
spent a large proportion of the 
trip outside in frigid weather, 
learning skills like tracking 
first hand. 

Students also had a chance 


to learn about current gradu- 
ate research and long-term 
monitoring projects going on 
at AEC. Yohn praised the 
way in which AEC staff pro- 
vided Juniata students a ‘real- 
world’ look at the challenges and 
rewards of research at the 
graduate level. 

“I asked the center to present 
the research projects in a con- 
text of what a graduate student 
might be doing in working on 
them- how do you really make 
that work in the field, and what 
are the pitfalls of those 
processes? And I think they’ve 


done a good job of laying 
out a nice variety of those 
kinds of things,” said Yohn. 

Students were engaged in 
activities throughout the trip 
and took advantage of the 
unique educational opportunity 
it provided. Sophomore Héléne 
Desmyttére, who is studying 
abroad from France, saw it as 
especially different from the 
experiences available to her 
at home. 

“It’s not a thing I could do 
in France... I really loved hik- 
ing, being in the forest, like in 
the field, and seeing the tracks,” 
said Desmyttére. 

Cold weather, with tempera- 
tures at or below 17 degrees 
for the duration of the trip, 
did impact activities to some 
extent. Students had to wear 
several layers of heavy clothes 
to combat the cold, and in- 
door lectures were included 
between field activities to give 
students a chance to warm up. 
The cold temperatures also 
created unsuitable conditions 
for trapping small mammals 
overnight. 

“The double punch of cold 
and a relatively low snow- 
pack meant that we just 
really didn't want to put 
the animals in a_ stressful, 
harmful situation where we 
were keeping them in traps 
overnight when it’s zero 


degrees Fahrenheit-that’s not 
> see FIELD STATION page 4 
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New greenhouses will be built behind Brumbaugh Academic Center and at the Eco House. The school’s current greenhouse, 
located on the roof of BAC, is nearly 100 years old and has recently caused water leakage issues through the ceiling. 


By Kare Bock 
A proposed greenhouse will 


- open behind Brumbaugh Aca- 


demic Center in fall 2014. It will 
include more space and updated 
equipment, replacing the current 
greenhouse on the roof of BAC. 

The current greenhouse is 
close to a century old and has 
leakage issues. “There are a 
number of structures related to 
what was a misting system when 
it was originally built,” said Dr. 
Norris Muth, assistant professor 
of biology. 

That misting system has been 
causing water to leak through 
the cieling. “It isn’t really func- 
tional now,” said Hark. 

The $175,000 budget for the 
new greenhouse was supplied 
by Carl Glaeser and the Marga- 
ret Cargill Foundation. “People 
who haven't worked with per- 
manent greenhouses before are 
often surprised by the budget,” 
said Muth. 

“In our current greenhouse, 
you can't really control the envi- 
ronment that well,” said Muth. 


Another benefit to building 
the greenhouse is that it will be 
more spacious. 

“There’s a lot more projects 
that could be done if we had 
more greenhouse space,” said se- 
nior Emily Harakal. “Right now 
a lot of the plants are spilling 
over into the classroom and if we 
had more greenhouse space, it 
would definitely be used.” 

Residents of the Eco House 
are also discussing plans for 
a new greenhouse to be built 
as an extension of its garden. 
“We hope to somehow use 
the garden in the future 
for fundraisers,” said junior 
Daniel Phillips. 

Although the two greenhouses 
are not linked, Eco House resi- 
dents expressed interest in the 
new campus greenhouse. “There’s 
a lot of people leaving this 
year, but I think that would be 
great to get involved with,” 
said Phillips. 

Current upkeep of the campus 
greenhouse is handled by Lubica 
Baranova, a Sodexo employee. 


She enjoys working in the green- 
house and hopes to continue 
working in the new greenhouse 
after its construction is finished. 

“Right now our greenhouse is 
in very direct light and we have 
many house plants which don't 
like direct sun,” said Baranova. 
“I would like to have part or 
partial shade somewhere in the 
greenhouse.” 

“[The farm] has some plants 
that aren't hardy enough to grow 
and survive throughout the win- 
ter, so Lubi has been gracious 
enough to take those in for us. 
She has really been incredibly 
knowledgeable, and she takes 
great care of them for us.” 

Baranova suggested that a 
more diverse plant population 
would be a valuable addition to 
the new greenhouse. “Plant some 
herbs, some vegetable “which 
would be useful to put in garden 
which is outside.” 

Baranova hopes that the up- 
dated greenhouse will encourage 
more students to visit and work 
with the plants. 


Misconceptions of local drug culture 


> from DRUG CULTURE page 1 


ough and state police within 
the Huntingdon area collabo- 
rated on “Operation Spell- 
bound,” a series of arrests result- 
ing in a $14 million heroin ring 
bust. 

These busts were a major step 
forward in tackling the local 
trafficking of heroin in Hunting- 
don and nearby counties, but the 
problem persists nevertheless. 

“Today's arrests are a start- 
ing point and not an end to this 
investigation or the pursuit to 
ensure that our neighborhoods 
are safe and drug-free,” said 
Pennsylvania Attorney General 
Kathleen G. Kane at the time of 
the arrests. 

Over recent years, heroin pric- 
es have become more compa- 


table to methamphetamine and 


marijuana, which has caused an 
increase in the drug’s overall use. 
- Heroin is often “cut” or diluted 
with other drugs such as Phe- 


nol, a compound produced from 
petroleum that is also known 
as carbolic acid. Both of these 
factors influence the frequen- 
cy of heroin overdoses across 
the nation. 

The Borough Police men- 
tioned that a drug called Narcan, 
which is used as a prescription 
medication to reverse opioid 
overdoses, is increasingly favored 
to become an over-the-counter 
alternative at most pharmacies. 

Narcan cannot be used to get 
high, is not addictive and poten- 
tially many lives could be saved 
with easier access to the drug. 

Recent drug-related deaths of 
four young adults in Hunting- 
don County prompted a lo- 
cal drug awareness meeting 
in Mount Union on Tuesday, 
Feb. 18. 

The Huntingdon Daily News 
stated that nearly 400 area resi- 
dents gathered for the “Save 
Our Families” assembly hosted 
by the Huntingdon County 


Community Alliance for Drug 
Prevention. 

The assembly was intended 
to point the community in 
the right direction toward 
tackling drug addiction and 
its root causes. 

“The evening included an 
information exhibit staffed by 
representatives of numerous 
treatment centers, counseling 
services and 12-step programs,” 
wrote Rebecca Berdar of The 
Huntingdon Daily News. 

The Borough Police, along with 
State Police Sergeant Harold 
Rinker, station commander 
at the Huntingdon Barracks, 
encouraged residents to report 
unusual activity to law enforce- 
ment because it is a major source 
of the information that leads 
to arrests. 

“We are not the bad guys, 
but we are finite and we 
need your help,” said Rink- 
er in the Huntingdon Daily 
News. 


> from FIELD STATION page 3 


good for them,” said McNulty. 
Despite the weather, most 
students expressed satisfaction 
with the trip. Junior Emma 
Kring, who is interested in 


wildlife research, — enjoyed 
learning about winter mammal 
trapping. 


“My highlight was seeing 
the different trapping techniques 
for small mammals versus larger 
mammals, like a deer, and having 
them explain to us the benefits 
of capturing these animals and 
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taking ‘different data on them, 
monitoring them- that was re- 
ally cool to see,” said Kring. 

Junior Kaitlyn Yoder, who 
hopes to pursue a career in for- 
estry, was interested in the dif- 
ferences in forest composition 
between RFS and the AEC. 

“The highlight for me would 
be getting to see a new type of 
forest and seeing how they per- 
form research in it, and seeing 
the interaction of the wildlife 
with that forest and how it’s dif- 
ferent from back at Raystown,” 
said Yoder. 





ALEY ROEMER/ 


Senior Maggie Burkett makes a giant stride and dives into the ocean off the 


Florida Coast from a boat. 


Researching underwater 


> from SCUBA page 2 


water was unbelievably clear, and 
during the dive I saw seahorses, 
dolphins, schools of colorful fish 
and even a shark,” said Moran. 
“It was an unforgettable experi- 
ence.” 

“Diving is so different from 
being on land,” said Burkett. 
“When you stay in one spot, and 
you just focus on that one partic- 
ular spot, there are so many little 
creatures that come in and out, 
and it’s just really fascinating.” 

To obtain SCUBA certifica- 
tion, students can use the re- 
sources provided by Juniata’s 
SCUBA club in conjunction 
with Huntingdon’s R&C SCU- 
BA. “This semester, we're certi- 
fying five people in open water 
diving, and we have interest for 
another class in April,” said Bur- 
kett. 

Alternatively, students can 
simply try out SCUBA div- 
ing in Juniata’s swimming pool. 
‘The club is planning to host two 
more “Discover SCUBA” days 
this semester. 

Freshman Hannah Hrobuchak 
attended the club’s most recent 
“Discover SCUBA’ day. “Breath- 
ing underwater takes some time 
to get used to, but once you get 
the technique down, it’s really 
cool,” said Hrobuchak. “I felt like 


a mermaid.” 


According to Burkett, SCU- 
BA diving can profoundly affect 
students’ lives. “Now that I’m 
SCUBA certified, I want to pur- 
sue maritime archaeology, and I 
wouldn't have ever wanted to do 
that before,” said Burkett. 

Historically, the Florida course 
has also changed students’ lives. 
“We've had at least two people 
come back from that trip and say, 
‘I think I want to do Environ- 
mental Education,” said Pelkey. 
“Additionally, one student has 
gone on to work down there, one 
has gone on to get their Ph.D, 
and another has gone on to be- 
come an environmental inter- 
preter for the National Marine 
Aquarium in Baltimore.” 

Even for students who do not 
find their calling on the trip, 
there is still much to be learned. 
“Students are exposed to some of 
the challenges that these places 
face,” said Matter. “Increas- - 
ingly, in south Florida, there are 
all kinds of issues with invasive 
species.” 

SCUBA diving provides a 
deeper understanding of these 
environmental issues. “It’s hard 
to describe, but it feels like 
an entirely different kind of 
place,” said Pelkey. “Diving gives 
you a much deeper sense of 
why these types of places need 
to be protected, and why they are 
so unique.” 
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ly-oriented course gives students 
an earlier introduction to many 
of the molecules that they'll be 
utilizing in subsequent courses.” 

“We challenge, but we nur- 
ture,” said Kirchhof-Glazier. 
“We do not weed kids out, and 
I am really adamant about that. 
The reality is that some stu- 
dents either do not want to work 
that hard, or they have trou- 
ble adjusting. And then some 
people just dont like it, and 
that’s okay.” 

According to freshman Chel- 
sea Biefeld, a biochemistry ma- 
jor taking pre-medicine courses, 
anyone can succeed in the sci- 
ences, given all of the help that 
students are offered. 

“If they really wanted to, I 
think anyone could do well in 
organic chemistry,” said Biefeld. 
“There are a million different 
places to find extra work and get 
help.” Organic chemistry stu- 
dents, for example, have access 
to practice exams, peer-led study 
groups, tutoring, and many other 
resources offered by Hark. 

“T really dislike the idea of or- 
ganic chemistry being a ‘weed- 
out’ course,” said Hark. “By anal- 
ogy, when I go into my garden, 
I decide what the weeds are, 
and I pluck them out. I think 
that’s very different than what 
we do. In the course, we simply 
say here’s the material, here’s 
what you have to learn, here’s an 
exam.” 

“If a student isn’t commit- 
ted, they're probably not going 
to make it through,” said junior 
Ken Kysor. “If you don't do well 
in organic chemistry, you can 
quickly switch your major and 
get into something you might 
like better.” 

“It’s not until high school 
and college that you really start 
thinking about what you want to 
do with your life,” said Chandra. 
“It’s kind of crazy that some peo- 
ple are 20 years old when they 
decide what they want to do, and 
then at 22 they're thrown into 
the real world and have to work 
a job there.” 

“What causes a person to say 
they want to be a physician, for 
instance?” said Hark. “They: may 





really like to help people, but that 
has to be coupled with someone 
who’s willing to sacrifice in order 
to do well. Anyone who says that 
organic chemistry is too hard 
and we somehow get rid of stu- 
dents who could have been good 
doctors but were ‘beaten up’ too 
much — I would disagree.” 
Alumni Tara Black experi- 
enced the pre-health program 
in a manner similar to Chandra. 
Black began at Juniata as a pre- 


pharmacy student, but eventually 


switched to health marketing 
and public relations. 

“It definitely wasn't an easy 
switch,” said Black. “I was 
scared what my family would 
think, and I was afraid that 
it would negatively affect my 
chances at getting a job. But af- 
ter I switched, I felt like a huge 
weight was off my shoulders. 
I was able to enroll in more 
classes that were tailored to sub- 
jects that I excelled in and truly 
enjoyed taking.” 

“It’s completely okay to switch 
POEs,” said Black. “At 18 or 19 
years of age you aren't expected 
to know exactly what you want 
to do.with the rest of your life. 
Don't be overly discouraged by 
hard classes, but also be willing 
to take other courses outside 
your pre-health course load.” 

According to Hark, changes 
will be coming to the chemistry 
program with regard to the pre- 
health professions track. 

“T feel that you can have a very 
successful program with a variety 
of course orders,” said Hark, “re- 
gardless as to whether or not you 
do general chemistry or organic 
chemistry first.” 

Throughout the production of 
her documentary, Chandra has 
learned the importance of a lib- 
eral arts education. 

“Take advantage of the fact 
that this is a liberal arts school,” 
said Chandra. “If you want to 
go for the science thing, go 
for it, but you should also take 
other courses and things that 
interest you. I don’t regret start- 
ing out in the sciences — I just 
wish I had taken a little bit 
more of a variety of courses my 
freshman year, instead of just 
biology and chemistry.” 
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Chandra’s pre-med documentary | Mihranian and Myers in second and third 
be a caring individual who would 
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winning for the second time 
Liem said, “It’s unbelievable. I 
thought the other speeches were 
really good, so it’s just unbeliev- 


| able.” 


Out of the 34 students who 
participated in the Bailey pre- 
liminaries, the seven participants 
chosen for the finals included 
seniors Liem, Elise Mihranian, 
Angela Myers and James Taylor, 


as well as juniors Colton Hal-— 


labuk and Ezra Nikki Halstead, 
and sophomore Alexandra Ber- 
nosky. - 

Second place was taken by se- 
nior Elise Mihranian, who spoke 
about “the power of small” and 
how microinequities harm our 
everyday society: “The way to 
make freedom, justice and equal- 
ity ring is to make the subtle, 
small, everday microinequali- 
ties that are so fluid in our lives 
transparent.” 

In third place was Angela 
Myers, who spoke about the fact 
that teachers hold the future. 
Myers emphasized that if we 
want to change the world, we 
have to start with our education 
system: “Every child should have 
exactly the same opportunity to 
learn, regardless of family back- 
ground, income. or geographic 
location.” 

As expected, the finals of the 
Bailey garnered widespread at- 
tention. 

According to Sarah Wor- 
ley, assistant professor of com- 
munication, “The Bailey is like 
Christmas for us. There’s a huge 
element of surprise and wonder 
and awe.” 

“It’s very dramatic, it’s usually 
standing room only, which is why 
we have to live stream it, and we 
get people all over the world lis- 
tening in. But it’s that audience 
in the room that really energizes 
the speakers,” said Weimer. 

“This year I think we had a 
high level of thoughtfulness and 
excellence. We had a wonderful 
mix of students, from biochem- 
istry to environmental science to 
education, philosophy, history. 
‘This is not just a communication 
event; this is meant for the entire 
campus, and the entire campus 
showed up,” said Weimer. 


Silver certification for LGBTQ guidance 


BySxukura Woops ___ 

The Career Services office ob- 
tained silver-level certification 
in 2013 from “Out for Work” 
to help Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual, 
Transgender and Queer (LG- 
BTQ) students in their post- 
collegiate careers. 

“Our primary goal in trying to 
obtain certification was to help 
LGBTQ college students during 
their transition from academia 
to the workplace,” said Michael 
Pennington, assistant director of 
Career Services and alumni lia- 
son. 

Juniata’s Career Services of- 
fice has adopted part of Out for 
Work’s mission statement, “Be 
educated, be prepared, and - be 
empowered.” 


“There are three phases of 


certification,” said Pennington. 
“They basically look at what 
are the current tools and re- 
sources we utilize for LGBTQ. 
students; so they assess the quali- 
ty and quantity of those materials, 
what those materials are 
and how we make them available 
to students.” 

The Career Services office is 
also a certified safe zone. “So if 
a student came to myself, or Dr. 
Kysor, seeking advice or wanted 
to talk to someone, we can help,” 
said Pennington. “We could also 
put them in contact with the 
LGBTQ _mentors on our web- 
site.” 

Students are able to use the 
newly redesigned Career Ser- 


vices webpage to get in touch 
with alumni who have identified 


as LGBTQ. 

“People know the Office of 
Diversity and Inclusion helps,” 
said senior Zach Strouse. “I 
don't think people think of Ca- 
reer Services that way. One 
of the hopes for Career Ser- 
vices is to structure an envi- 
ronment where they can be 
active allies.” 

Juniata is one of only 150 
schools to be certified nation- 
wide. “Compared to our peer 
schools, we rank ahead of most,” 
said Pennington. “For schools 
our size, we're in the highest five 
percent.” 

Career Services hopes to con- 
tinue to improve its resources for 
LGBTQ _ students in hopes of 
ultimately achieving gold certi- 
fication. 
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Senior Elise Mihranian placed second in the Bailey Oratorical. Mihranian advised, 
“Let's be advocates for minorities, and allies for anyone who's being marginalized’ 


The long-running tradition of 
the Bailey Oratorical presents an 
opportunity for Juniata students 
to speak their mind on thought- 
provoking topics. 

“T think that the Bailey really 
brings out the best in our stu- 
dents. It gives them a platform 
and an opportunity to shine,” 
said Worley. 

‘This year marks the 104th Bai- 
ley Oratorical contest. 

Something unique about this 
year’s competition included the 
Bailey Button. A nickel-sized 
button, the Bailey Button is to be 
proudly pinned to one’s t-shirt or 
jacket lapel. 

“This is brand new, we've 
never done this before. It was 
inspired by Jan Hartman, who 
is a communication alumni and 
the archivist at the library. We're 
thrilled, and I think,it’s a good 
thing to have and to start,” said 
Weimer. 

While most contestants 
viewed the Bailey as an oppor- 
tunity to improve their oratorical 
skills, there were other motiva- 
tions for participating. 

“T love speeches, I love being 
on stage and to think about top- 
ics that are different,” said Tobius 
Krebs, a foreign exchange stu- 


dent from Germany who partici- 
pated in the preliminaries. 

“You wanna know the truth?” 
said Clarence Yeung when asked 
why he was participating in the 
preliminaries. “Extra credit. For 
my media analysis and profes- 
sional presentation course.” 

But regardless of their motiva- 
tion, all of the contestants, both 
in the preliminaries and the fi- 
nals, performed admirably. 

“The amount of talent is amaz- 
ing — it makes it really hard to be 
a judge,” said Anthony Gratter, 
one of the judges of the prelimi- 
nary round of the Bailey. 

“It surpassed my expecta- 
tions in both content and deliv- 
ery, as well as Juniata spirit. I’m 
just really proud of the students 
who chose to participate. They 
did not disappoint. I thought it 
was top notch,” said President 
Troha after witnessing his first 
Bailey ever. 

Consider attending the Bai- 
ley next year for a unique and 
enlightening experience. Maybe 
even consider participating for 
perks like improvement in pub- 
lic speaking skills, a chance to 
broaden your horizon, a shiny 
Bailey Button or perhaps even 
extra credit. 
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Michael Pennington of Career Services holds Out for Works silver certification. 
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Flappy Bird app entertains and enrages before hastily flapping away 


By Copy GREENWALD 


The permanent removal of the 
game Flappy Bird, on behalf of 
creator Dong Nguyen, has re- 
sulted in much exposure through 
newsy headline puns and public 
responses of disapproval. 

Nevertheless, the mobile 
game, consisting of flying a 
little bird between green pipes, 
remains on phones across the 
world and has continued to re- 
portedly grant users strains of 
heartburn, relationship disputes, 
thoughts of suicide and uncon- 
trollable fits of anger. 

‘The strong effect of Flappy 
Bird on the human psyche has 
been widely attributed to the 
game’s extreme level of diffi- 
culty, as one teeny nudge of the 
pixelated bird into a retro-Mario 
Warp-Pipe results in immediate 
failure. 

The game, which Business- 
Week estimated earned Nguyen 
around $50,000 every day from 
in-app advertisements, has raised 
an unavoidable concern about 
the relationship between media 
and man: Is technology getting 
too addictive? 

“T think all of this is distract- 
ing,” said junior Melodie Mc- 
Cammon with regard to mobile 
access to media. “I don't think 
people are focusing enough of 
their time on the here-and-now.” 

‘T feel like media addiction 
does exist,” said senior Meagan 


Floyd. Floyd said a friend of hers 


is highly dependent on his mo- 
bile device and checks it habitu- 
ally, even in the middle of con- 
versation. 

“The only reason Flappy Bird 
is receiving hype is because the 
developer took it off,” said se- 
nior Lauren Bauernschmidt. “As 
soon as he said he would, people 
started downloading it.” Bau- 
ernschmidt said she has never 
played it and has no interest in 
doing so. ; 

‘The term “psychological flow” 
is defined in many ways because 
experiencing it is unique to the 
individual. Flow is often. exem- 
plified in artists and their ability 
to “shut out.the world” in order 
to fully concentrate on their 
projects. 

In terms of technological ad- 
dictions, flow will be described 
as a peak moment of absorp- 
tion into the task at hand where 
the user experiences an equal 
amount of stress and pleasure. 

‘Three researchers — two from 
the University of Alabama and 
one from Kyungsung University, 
South Korea — concluded that 
flow is directly related to media 
addiction. We're talking about 
the —_not-seen-for-weeks-and- 
mom’s-really-worried kind of 
addiction. 

‘The article titled “Self-traits 
and motivations as antecedents of 
digital media flow and addiction: 
‘The Internet, mobile phones, and 
video games” conducted a survey 
of 290 students from a “[L]arge 


southeastern university of the 
United States.” 

From the survey, the research- 
ers concluded that a person's 
sense of identity is closely corre- 
lated with the prevalence of psy- 
chological flow of, and possible 
addiction to, Internet usage. 

Whether Nguyen’s alleged 
after-work hobby of coding the 
game was a strike of luck or 
whether it was the result of ge- 
nius, Flappy Bird almost always 
achieved a balanced reaction of 
love and rage in the player game 
after game. 

Flappy Bird is not easy to win, 
so boredom may gradually arise. 
While the gameplay requires 
little brainwork, the mission 
is deafeningly simple and it is 
absolutely free. 

Although Flappy Bird is not 
based solely on social media, it 
can still be used in example with 
the six components of media ad- 
diction: a giving of noticeable 
importance to the game, affected 
mood through gameplay, a phys- 
ical tolerance to the game, with- 
drawal symptoms, conflict and 
then relapse. 

Hypothetically, if Walter 
downloaded Flappy Bird and 
experienced the unique flow 
of extended absorption while 
playing, the first signs of addic- 
tion would be a notable domi- 
nance of the game in his life. 
He would then express changes 
of emotion due to the game, 
perhaps by throwing his phone 
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Flappy Bird was recently pulled from the market, but phones with the application 
already installed are currently selling for thousands of dollars on the Internet. 


at the wall after losing for the 
65th time. 

Walter would then develop a 
tolerance to the euphoric and flat- 
line satisfaction of psychological 
flow and would likely feel tem- 
porarily uninterested and delete 
the game. 

He would eventually experi- 
ence withdrawal from Flap- 
py Bird and would probably 
dream about finally getting past 
the eighth pipe. Convinced 
that the dream is a proph- 
ecy, Walter would go back to 
the App Store to download 
the game again — only to find 
it removed, 


Disturbed and anxious, Walter 
could be forced into a decision 
to either find another game that 
will fit his needs or get Flappy 
back a different way. He could 
end up spending $2,000 on a 
iPhone preloaded with the game 
from eBay, sending hate mail to 
Nguyen, or doing both simulta- 
neously. 

Assuming that Walterisabroke 
high school chemistry teacher, 
he might end up cooking meth, 
with the help of a young jetsetter, 
as a side investment. It is true 
that addictions of all kinds can 
be harmful. 


Alcohol-related assault prompts words of caution, call for responsibility 


By ALEY ROEMER 


On Feb. 28 at 9:55 a.m., an 
email expressing concerns about 
alcohol abuse was sent to all Ju- 
niata students from multiple ad- 
ministrators. 

‘The email read: 

“We are concerned about ex- 
cessive and dangerous alcohol 
consumption among some stu- 
dents. This past weekend two 
Juniata students were hospital- 
ized after excessive binge drink- 
ing. People were hurt, charges 
have been filed, and college dis- 
ciplinary action has been taken. 
‘This is very unfortunate and not 
representative of the caring, safe, 
and responsible community that 
we know as Juniata ... Hunting- 
don Borough Police have indi- 
cated they will press felony-level 
charges for incidents of assault 
on fellow students or health care 
professionals.” 

The email also gave an over- 
view of the best ways to deal 
with situations involving in- 
toxicated students. The email 
contained the signatures of 31 
administrators. 

“We wanted students to read 
that and then to see, instead of 
just the student affairs staff, the 
actual names of lots of people 
they know and respect, I hope, 
and work with, even, on a daily 
basis in different ways,” said Dan 
Cook-Huffman, assistant dean 
of students. 

Last semester, there were 34 
reports of alcohol abuse, nine 
of which involved hospitaliza- 
tions, according to the dean of 


students’ office. Seven of the nine 
were due to overconsumption, 
and the other two were because 
of injuries that occurred while 
students were drinking. 

This semester there have been 
four alcohol-related hospitaliza- 
tions, including the two refer- 
enced in the email. “We had one 
incident where someone con- 
sumed a large amount of alcohol 
over a very short period of time, 
and that person was taken to the 
hospital because that person be- 
came quite ill,” said Cook-Huff- 
man. “That’s not wildly unusual.” 

“In the other case, a student 
drank excessively but then got 
into an altercation with (his or 
her) roommate, and then, later 
at the hospital, engaged in some 





physical force with a nurse,” said 
Cook-Huffman. “We've taken 
some pretty stringent disciplin- 
ary actions on those things.” 
There are standard procedures 
that must be followed by both 
Borough and College officials 
after such an event. The mini- 
mum Borough penalty could be 
‘a fine of not more than three 
hundred dollars ($300.00) and 
costs, by imprisonment in the 
County Jail for a term of not 
more than thirty (30) days,’ as 
stated in the ordinance enacted 
and ordained at a meeting of the 
Borough Council of the Bor- 
ough of Huntingdon in 1995. 
On campus, the consequences 
are different. “Typically an un- 
derage violation--you're caught 








with alcohol and you're under 
21--would result in a warning 
letter which would also be cop- 
ied to your parents and your aca- 
demic advisers and your coach if 
you're on an athletic team,” said 
Cook-Huffman. “This would 
also require you to go to the 
RAC, which is not that medieval 
torture tool, but instead an acro- 
nym that stands for responsible 
alcohol choices; it’s a program 
put on by the counseling center 
that includes first an online com- 
ponent and an assessment, a self- 
assessment and a meeting with 
a counselor to review your self- 
assessment. If students end up 
getting into a drunken situation 
that results in hospitalization 
then they usually get that plus 


getting put on probation also for 
that semester, and probation can 
result in a $100 fine.” 

“If you get that drunk that 
youre kind of blinded drunk 
or black-out drunk as they call 
it, you might choose to drive a 
car. You might choose to punch 
somebody, or harm yourself, or 
something else in a’ way that’s 
just inexplicable, because you 
don't know what you're doing,” 
said Cook-Huffman. “That is 
what we want to avoid; that was 
the message of that email. Please 
take care of one another; please, 
be careful and drink responsibly. 
Don't do something that’s going 
to really affect your life in a way 
that’s just so harmful and so in- 
credible and so permanent.” 
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Kirchof-Glazier plans to retire from health professions program 


By TYLER AYRES 


Debra Kirchhof-Glazier, pro- 
fessor of biology and director of 
the health professions program, 
is retiring from her directorship 
after this semester. Following 
this shift and her subsequent 
sabbatical, she will be able to fo- 
cus solely on teaching. 

The health professions pro- 
gram was started in the “70s. by 
Bob Zimmerer, professor emeri- 
tus of biology. Kirchhof-Glazier 
credits Zimmerer with putting 
Juniata’s health professions pro- 
gram on the map. 

“When he (Zimmerer) was 
going to retire, he needed to 
find somebody to take over,” said 
Kirchhof-Glazier. “I said, ‘Okay, 
Tl do it for a year or two,’ and 
that was 25 years ago.” 

Instead of having a current 
faculty member attempt to jug- 
gle two positions as Kirchhof- 
Glazier did for over two decades, 
the College is going to create a 
full-time administrative position. 

The health professions pro- 
gram is a comprehensive tool 
for students entering the world 
of medicine. 

Senior Emma Dahmus, presi- 
dent. of Health Occupations 
Students of America (HOSA) 
and student representative on 
the Health Professions Com- 
mittee, said the health profes- 
sions program has played a vital 
role for her. 

“They've provided a really 
clear path for me to follow, a very 
structured. plan -for~each-year,” 
said Dahmus. “You: don't really 
realize how many steps there are 
just getting into medical school. 
It would have been a lot more 
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Debra Kirchhof-Glazier, professor of biology and director of the health professions program, will retire from her director- 
ship after 25 years in the position.After going on sabbatical, Kirchof-Glazier will continue teaching certain courses at Juniata. 


difficult without the committee.” 

“(Medical schools) just love 
our kids. Our students normally 
excel wherever they go because 
our preparation is so rigorous,” 
said Kirchhof-Glazier. 

Junior Heather Waring, sec- 
retary and president-elect of 
HOSA, said, “(The health pro- 
fessions program) has gotten me 
in touch with a lot of physicians 
at J.C. Blair Memorial Hospi- 
tal here in Huntingdon, which 
opened up a lot of job shadowing 
opportunities for me.” 

Kirchhof-Glazier worked 
with. Dr. Terry Eccles, a former 
student, to get internships for 
students. “I stuck my neck out 
and asked if she'd consider pay- 
ing them, which was totally off- 


the-wall,” said Kirchhof-Glazier. 
Her request was approved, and 
the students were invited to 
live at the doctor's house during 
the internship. 

Building on Zimmerer’s 
work, Kirchhof-Glazier said she 
formed articulation agreements 
with graduate schools in various 
areas including physical therapy, 
medicine, allopathic, osteo- 
pathic, pharmacy and physicians 
assistant programs. 

Low-cost test prep courses 
were also added during Kirch- 
hof-Glazier’s tenure as director. 

“These kids are up against 
major obstacles,” said Kirchhof- 
Glazier of health professions 
students. “It’s very stressful. If 
they blow the MCAT, they aren't 


going to medical school. It’s very 
expensive and nerve-wracking.” 

To help her students cope 
with stress, she offers methods 
of relaxation. 

“I made this handout, “Yoga in 
the Bathroom Stall,’ and you can 
go in the stall and do this and 
then go out and take your test,” 
said Kirchhof-Glazier. “I have 
seen students more and more 
stressed out than they were 25 or 
30 years ago. I think the reason is 
the economy and also social me- 
dia. They never have downtime.” 

Kirchhof-Glazier has helped 
introduce alternative and in- 
tegrated medicine to the 
Juniata community. 

“The scientific basis for much 
of this has not been proven, but 


nevertheless there is promise,” 
she said. “There are more and 
more hospitals using it.” 

The world. of medicine is 
changing, and.so must health 
professions students. © 

Though many students and 
professionals do not subscribe 
to the effectiveness of alternative 
medicine, Kirchhof-Glazier said, 
“Your patients are going to be 
using it and so you should know 
something about it.” 

Because of Kirchhof-Glazier’s 
dedication to making the health 
professions program relevant 
to current trends in medicine, 
Dr. Kathy Jones, chair of ‘the 
education department, says that 
Kirchhof-Glazier’s replacement 
has some large shoes to fill. Jones 
said the new director must have 
“enthusiasm, open-mindedness, 
energy, willingness to listen, 
leadership, enthusiasm again and 
a sense of humor.” 

Jones is a member of the 
Health Professions Advising 
Committee and of the sub- 
committee responsible for hiring 
Kirchhof-Glazier’s replacement. 
She and another committee 
member are going to work with 
the new director next year to 
assist with the transition. “The 
students shouldn't see any differ- 
ence in the change. It should be 
a smooth transition,” said Jones: 

A Post-it note hung from 
Jones’ bookshelf. Written on it 
was a favorite quote by Kirchhof- 
Glazier, ‘Challenge but nurture.’ 
“In health professions, we want 
to make sure we're challenging 
our advisees in their actions and 
their thought processes, but we 
also have to nurture-them at the 
same time,” said Jones. 


Tunisian student garners campus support for peer at home university 


By Lauren LESSER 


Hadir Kaoubi, a computer sci- 
ence POE and international stu- 
dent from Tunisia, has immersed 
herself in the Juniata community 
while also sharing a glimpse of 
her own culture with her peers. 

“Tt has been such a good ex- 
perience,” said Kaoubi. “I have 
been able to give little pieces of 
myself and where I have come 
from, and in return, I will have 
gained so much more than I 
thought I would.” 

Kaoubi is studying at Juniata 
under the. Thomas Jefferson 
Community Scholarship pro- 
gram, a prestigious, selective 
award provided by the Depart- 
ment of State. This program is 
awarded to young leaders from 
Tunisia who are skilled in tech- 
nical areas of study. 

“There were very few ap- 


plicants selected,” said Kati 
Csoman, acting dean of 
international programs. 


Csoman also identifies Ka- 
oubi’s great representation of her 
country and her ability to engage 


_-with her peers.. 


“T don't think all people un- 
derstand the complexity of 
women from certain ‘countries, 
like Hadir. I think she is able to 
represent the women of North 
Africa well, and she does so with 


a great deal of engagement,” 
said Csoman. 

Kaoubi used her Juniata con- 
nections to help a fellow student 
in Tunisia. When a male admin- 
istrator entered a female dorm 
without prior warning, some 
residents wanted to report the 
incident, but did not feel they 
had the power to do so. Kaoubi’s 
classmate, Melek Krichen, risked 
suspension or expulsion for de- 
fending the female students. 
Kaoubi wanted to support her 
classmate and decided to include 
students at Juniata. 

“It was great of them all,” said 
Kaoubi. “Those who helped held 
a sign that said ‘I support Melek’ 
and took a photo or video. Peo- 
ple I did not even ask came up 
and wanted to help.” 

Kaoubi has also become in- 
volved in both the campus and 
the Huntingdon community. 

“She really enjoys immers- 
ing herself. She is always asking 
questions and wants to know 
right then and there what some- 
thing is or why something hap- 
pens,” said freshman Danielle 
Ebeling, Kaoubi’s roommate. 
“She likes learning about our 
culture, and I really enjoy learn- 
ing about hers.” 

Kaoubi and Ebeling have tak- 
en away a great deal from shar- 
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Tounisian student Hadir Kaoubi and her roommate Danielle Ebeling, Ebeling helped Kaoubi gain support for a protest at 
Kaoubi's home university, and will travel with Kaoubi to Tunisia this summer. 


ing a dorm room. 

“T have learned so much about 
Tunisia and just everything 
about her culture that I would 
have never known before. She 
explains things so well and is so 
patient,” said Ebeling. 

Kaoubi accredits much of 
her success at Juniata to the 
International Office. 

“I never thought I would re- 
ceive so much help or support,” 


said Kaoubi. 


Kaoubi added that while. her 
time at Juniata has been very 
positive, she faced some trials at 
the start of the academic year. 

“School is so, so different. You 
have homework here. In Tuni- 
sia, we have longer days and the 
homework I would have here at 
Juniata would be done in class,” 
said Kaoubi. 

She is beginning to adjust to 
American schooling. 

“T am finally able to get used 


to it,” said Kaoubi. Kaoubi de- 
scribed differences in schedule 
structure and professors com- 
pared to her university at home. 

‘T like my politics class so 
much that the professor had 
to ask me to stop talking in 
class because I talk too much,” 
said Kaoubi. 

“She always keeps you on 
your toes,” said Csoman. “She 
is so, so bright and has such a 
great personality.” 
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Next generation to shape history with globalized knowledge 





I have never understood where 
one generation ends and a new 
one begins. They say a generation 
is 20-30 years. Regardless, it is easy 
to say that a generation is a link in 
time, a relatively small speck on the 
geological time scale. 

That said, only one generation 
connects the ages preceding to 
all ages to follow. Any small spot 
on the timeline of human history 
has to receive seamlessly the torch 
of responsibility and then pass it 
safely to the next generation. 

Along the way, we get the chance 
to mark up: the universe and bend 
its arc of history in the direction of 
our choosing. 

Each generation has the op- 
portunity to contribute some- 
thing new to life on earth, be it 
making the next time gentler 
or finding their own historic 


adventure. This implies responsi- 
bility, which can be a burden, but 
does not have to entail sacrifice nor 
does it preclude fun. Our parents 
and grandparents gave it their shot, 
and our world is the product of 
their efforts. 

Here's an optimistic thought: 
Any generation of elders at any 
point looks down on the world of 
their progeny as prepackaged in 
that proverbial handbasket. 

Older days are often seen as the 
“good old days,” but it’s hard to 
believe times were ever as good as 
they look through the corrective 
lens of memory. 

Therefore the task of any gen- 
eration is to be men and women of 
their own time. The greatest gen- 
erations are men and women who 
handled the cards they were dealt 
and thereby ensured their mark 
in history. 

Globalization and digital tech- 
nology, two not-unrelated factors, 
are shaping our time. 

Globalization is changing the 


nature of work. It seems to make 
smart automation, strong competi- 
tion and structural unemployment. 


This is inconsistent with the 


thinking of our parents and grand- 
parents that often tells us to find 


a good job at a decent company 


working for an SOB and planning 


for retirement. 


We come to college and exercise _ 


our brain, and we should use it to 
live a truly great life—that is, to live 
using your own thinking. 

Lazy logic steers students toward 
careers with prestige. Writer and 
computer scientist Paul Graham 
warned against this: “If it didnt 
suck,” he wrote, “they wouldn't 
have to make it prestigious.” 

Our generation has also grown 
up with the increasing inti- 
macy with our computers. This 
trend shows no signs of slowing 


or stopping. 


Sherry Turkle, author and pro-: 


fessor at MIT, compared comput- 
ers to “transitional objects,” those 
objects to which infants grow at- 


tached such as teddy bears, blan- 
kets and pillows. They comfort 
and they ground us in the foreign 
world beyond the young self. These 
objects act as transitional space 
between the self and the external 


“world, allowing a child to love the 


outside world as hel oves himself. 
Likewise, computers and smart- 
phones are a vague transition: be- 


‘ tween ourselves and the outside 


world. They are external objects, 
but at the same time, they serve as 
extensions of our mind and body in 
terms of memory and expression. 

Turkle points out that typi- 
cal transitional objects are meant 
to be outgrown, and that uni- 
fied experience they offer is re- 
placed by high pleasures such 
as a hike-stopping view, sex or 
a consuming song. Computers, 
on the other hand, are not meant 
to be abandoned: the closer we 
embrace them, the more useful 
they are. 

Right now, our generation stands 
at the edge of adulthood. Claiming 


our inheritance of the earth will 
require transitioning from “learn- 
ing how to think’ to taking respon- 
sibility for what we think. 

(Unless you become a professor. 
... Just kidding.) 

Our generation, along with the 
age groups around us, will get to 
offer ideas in hopes that a few will 
stick or, if we're lucky, leave a dent. 

Computers are the most power- 
ful intimate tools humans invent- 
ed, and our generation may live to 
see the impending cyborg integra- 
tion of man and his machines. 

Technology will empower our 
generation to redefine how hu- 
mans work, and we can shape or 
reshape the role of technology in 
human lives. 

Will we see neoluddite rebellions 
or just tune out their rants? 

Taking inventory today, life 
at Juniata is good. Regard- 
ing to tomorrow, it is just 
as clear that no one has all 
the answers. Get ready to 


start guessing. 





Healthy roommate relationships require honest communication 





T have been an RA for the last 


three years at Juniata during which 
time I have dealt with a lot of is- 
sues, and for the most part these is- 
sues have been roommate conflicts. 
As time went on, it struck me more 
and more how many of the issues 
that I saw roommates having were 
problems that could be solved with 
just a little bit of education and 
awareness about what dorm hall 
living involves. 

Since I have been an RA for so 
long, the solutions to these com- 
mon problems seem obvious to 
me, but I realized that this is only 
because it has been my job to deal 
with such things for the last three 
years; I have much more exposure 
to roommate conflicts and what 


can cause and resolve them than 


most students. 

Upon coming to this realization, 
I decided to do my best to share 
what I have learned through my 
years of experience in the hope 
that it well help students, especially 
freshman who have less experience 
with these things, to have an easier 
time resolving and preventing is- 


Recently, decade-long accusa- 
tions about filmmaker Woody Al- 
len’s personal life have resurfaced in 
the media since his ex-girlfriend’s 
daughter, Dylan Farrow, has reit- 
erated claims that he sexually mo- 
lested her when she was seven. 

Previously, Allen was brought 
on trial for these allegations by 
Dylan’s mother, although she de- 
cided not to press further charges. 
Allen has repeatedly denied the 
charges and claimed that Mia Far- 
row coached Dylan to incriminate 
him after he started a relationship 
with, and ultimately married, one 
of Farrow’s adopted children. 

With only anecdotal testimony 


sues with their roommates. 

Hands down the most com- 
mon source of problems between 
roommates that I have personally 
encountered is when one or both 
residents in a room have a problem 
with some aspect of their room- 
mate’s behavior but are either un- 
willing or afraid to bring up the 
issue with the other person. It does 
not matter whether this happens 
because the roommates do not 
feel comfortable with each other 
or are afraid of jeopardizing their 
relationship and making an enemy. 
‘The reality is that there is abso- 
lutely no way that a problem will 
be resolved if it is not brought up 
directly and discussed. 

In my experience, most of the 
time when someone is doing 
something that his or her room- 
mate considers extremely irritat- 
ing or rude, that person is not even 
aware that their roommate has an 
issue with their behavior. Generally, 
when I have convinced a student to 
talk to their roommate about an is- 
sue he or she was having, that sim- 
ple, direct discussion was all that 
was needed to resolve the problem. 
Obviously this has not been true 
100 percent of the time, but room- 
mates are usually willing and happy 
to work with one another to make 
their living experience together as 
pleasant as possible. 


on both sides, it is unlikely that a 
fair judgement can be made about 
Allen’s crimes. 

Despite this scandal, Allen con- 
tinues his career and remains the 
object of fawning praise from ac- 
tors, critics and others in the Hol- 
lywood citadel. If a non-celebrity, 
or even a star on a lower-fame tier, 
was accused of something criminal 
or very morally offensive, he or she 
would never escape blacklisting 
(e.g. Mel Gibson). So what makes 
Allen the exception? Is it his art, or 
rather, the excuse of his art? 

Dating back to the Renaissance, 
the competent artists and their cre- 
ations superseded the norms of so- 
ciety. This tendency has accelerat- 





However, I must clarify this 
point, talking directly about a 
problem to a roommate is almost 
always the simplest and quickest 
way to solve an issue but only if the 
problem is approached calmly, re- 
spectfully and without accusation. 
No one likes to be made to feel 
like a bad guy for something they 
did not even think was a problem. 
Being aggressive or trying to make 
them feel bad about whatever it is 
they did is a surefire way to turn 
what should be a simple discussion 
into a nasty fight. 

Building on this idea, you should 
always (within reason) be as nice 
as possible to your roommate. Ev- 
eryone has a habit or subconscious 


behavior that gets on other peoples’ 


nerves, and a-habit that a student 
might find irritating will seem 
significantly more irritating when 
done by someone who they must 
share a small living space with for 
the better part of eight months. 
From this perspective, it is no 
wonder that many roommates 
have problems with each other, as 
being forced to share such a small 
space together is a recipe for con- 
flict. However, when you make an 
effort to do something nice for 
your roommate from time to time, 
he or she will be less likely to find a 
habit of yours extremely irritating. 
The final problem that I have 


ed in the 20th century as Western 
society collapsed with the weight 
of failed utopias and the discredi- 
tation of Christianity. As a result, 
art became increasingly interested 
in the pure and free aesthetic ex- 
pression over the idea of realistic 
and beautiful. The artist thus be- 
came a rebel against the past who 
breaks boundaries for the sake of 
smashing and created intoxicating 
images that please our inner ado- 
lescence. 

It is not surprising, then, that 
we often sacrifice our ethics on 
the altar of aesthetics when we are 
confronted with the wrongdoings 
of an artist. 

This moral bankruptcy - has 





seen occur between roommates | 


fairly often is the failure to realize 
how heavily a person sleeps and, 
as a result, how mindful the other 
person should be when coming 
into the room late or working in 
the room until the wee hours of the 
morning. Should your roommate 
be someone who is wakes up easily 


in the middle of the night, especial-_ | 
ly if they have trouble getting back | 
to sleep once awake, take extra care | 


when returning to the room later 
when they may be asleep. Sleep is 
a very precious thing for college 
students, and one of the best ways 


to make a college student irritated | 


with you is to be a regular source of 
lost sleep for them. 

In summary, the best thing you 
can do to encourage a pleasant 
and conflict-free relationship with 


your roommate is to communi- | 
cate politely and effectively with | 
them. Never be afraid to bring | 
up an issue with your roommate, | 
since dealing with a problem as | 
quickly as possible will prevent you | 
from ruminating on the situation | 
and turning it into a bigger issue | 
than it needs to be. Conversely, if | 
your roommate brings up an is- | 
sue that they are having with you, | 
do your best to accommodate | 
them, as you would want this same | 
courtesyextendedtoyouifyourroles | 


were reversed. 


moved from the edgy outsider into | 


the popular world of Hollywood. 


We turned our heads when Sean 
' Penn viciously beat his wife, and | 
we shrug when Matthew Broder- | 


ick is unpunished for a DUI that 


killed an entire family. Countless | 
other writers, directors, artists and | 
athletes have gained immunity for | 


their moral transgressions because 
of talent in their respective fields. 


“But can’t we divorce the art | 
from the artist?” Perhaps, but this _ | 
is no excuse for allowing exception | 
to the artist because of the quality | 
of his work. We don’t need to be | 


puritanical in our judgement of 
entertainment and art, but we cer- 
tainly need principles. 
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The choice between Juniata 
and a public university or trade 
school is a major one. Attending a 
liberal arts college means spending 
between 2.5 and 3 years studying 
your interests, and the rest of your 
college career laboring through 
liberal arts requirements—what 
Juniatians call FISHN. 

What is the idea behind a 
liberal arts education? If a person 
learns best when she studies what 
interests her, why make her study 
outside her field? On the other 
hand, it would be impractical for a 
person never to study outside her 
finite field, because knowledge is 
not finite. 

In fifth grade my elementary 
school had a weeklong unit on 
the Dewey Decimal System. We 
sat in a circle on the floor while 
the school librarian droned on 
about alphabetical and numerical 
categorization. We did not care. 

For those of you who also 
found the Dewey Decimal System 
unworthy of your time and brain 
power, here is a quick review: it 
organizes every published book 
into a topical category so it can be 
placed on its proper library shelf. 

There are other methods of 
library organization; Beeghly, like 
most academic libraries, uses the 





Since long I had abandoned my 
pen, like'a snake in-winter who hi- 
bernates itself in the depths of the 
earth, only to appear on the surface 
after regaining its venom. 

Smoking my cigarette amidst 
the trees, in the half-sun of 
Huntingdon, still dull due to the 
snow capped mountain range, I see 
a bird pecking on anonymous in- 
sects. It is an Acridotheres, which 
are very common in my homeland. 
We see, touch, smell and hear cer- 
tain things and are transported to 
another world. 

Scenéries in our eyes melt, just 
like the ice which when autumn 
comes, tums ‘lively. green leaves 
- into golden flowers of melancholy, 
- which is again going to be their 
savior until fall returns. 

There are times when we are 
surrounded by the season of sad- 
nessymisted. by the dark clouds of 
. sorrow, In ‘those. moments, even 
| Our craziest friends fail to make 






i 1 feel surrounded 
’ by-despair, I remember. the lines 
' Nikos Kazantzakis wrote to his 
father while studying in Athens. 
“There are medicines that anes- 
thetize every pain and days that 
sweeten. entire years.”. 
- The good: thing about life is 
that nothing remains the same; 
even the seasoris know when they 
_ should change their shirts. 
If we ponder a little bit, we will 
- get to know that the reason behind 
- our. frustration is that we try to 
«live our lives without giving them 


Library of Coissrtss Chasfeation 
system. But each system does the 
same thing by different means 
of categorization. 

When I first learned about 
the Dewey Decimal System, I 
was unappreciative because my 
ten-year-old brain could not 
comprehend the implications 
of library organization. Library 
shelves embody an amazing 
truth, which is that every piece of 
information is connected to every 
other piece of information. 

To walk between every shelf of 
a library would be to walk among 
the entirety of human knowledge 
and interest—from physics to 
psychology to- music theory to 
Charles Darwin to Walt Whitman 
to Cleopatra—all organized on a 
gradient scale according to Dewey 
or the Library of Congress. Each 
topic flows logically into the next. 
No shelfis isolated from the others; 
every book has its place on the 


Testing one’s soul for its true 
_ purpose, without any struggle. We 


don't even try to know who we are. 

Jim Harrison once wrote, “Some 
people hear their own inner voices 
with great clearness. And they live 
by what they hear. Such people be- 
come crazy ... or they become leg- 
end.” Kazantzakis lived on the bor- 
derline between becoming crazy 
or legendary. 

Kazantzakis spent his life strug- 
gling to harmonize different voices 
that dictated him: ancestors, moth- 
erland, god and devil. He believed 
that his duty to his ancestors and 
homeland prevented him from liv- 
ing a life he wanted for himself. 

‘I collect my tools: sight, smell, 
touch, taste, hearing, intellect. 
Night has fallen; the day’s work 
is done. I return like a mole to my 
home, the ground. Not because I 
am tired and cannot work. I am 
not tired. But the sun has set.” 

‘The Greek writer scribbled these 
words in his diary just a few days 
before he died. 

According to his wife, Kazant- 
zakis asked his God for ten ad- 
ditional years—ten additional 
years in which he could complete 
his autobiography—to say what 
he had to say and empty himself. 
She believed that he wanted death 
to come and only take a sack full 
of bones. 

He knew he had little time, 
but then who are we to complain 
of time? 

He wrote in his autobiogra- 


-phy that whenever he saw-people - 


wasting time: 
“T feel like doing what Bergson 
says — going to the street corner 
and holding out my hand to start 
begging from the passers-by: 
‘Alms, brothers! A quarter of an 
hour from each of you.’ Oh, for a 


little time, just enough to let me 
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giant web of fairna \asaelae 
Wikipedia also demonstrates 
the interconnectedness of all ideas. 


- Every Wikipedia page contains 


relevant links to other pages. 

If you begin on the page about 
the first law of thermodynamics, 
you could eventually follow 
enough links to bring you to the 
Navaho Indians. 

Human knowledge is an 
ongoing conversation that began 
with Adam and Eve, whoever 
they may have been. Every human 
since has been born into and 
lived through an entirely unique 
set of circumstances. Therefore, 
every human has the potential 
to pose unique questions and 
ideas, to contribute to the ancient 
conversation from his particular 
vantage point. 

Because of 
perspectives, we each follow 
different interests and passions. 
At Juniata, some -of us are 


our unique 


inner courage 


finish my work. Afterwards, let 
Charon (death) come.” 

We should realize the intense 
urgency of our lives; a responsibili- 
ty is laden on our shoulders toward 
the world where we live, toward 
its inhabitants. 

We carry on with the mundane 
daily chores of our lives; we forget 
there is so much which has to be 
done, and the time is too little, 
which keeps slipping from our 
hands to gallop like an Arabic 
horse in its splendor. 

But in the words of Kazantzakis 
himself, “Youth is a blind incongru- 
ous beast. It craves food but does 
not eat, is too timid to eat; it need 
simply nod to happiness, which 
strolls by on the street and would 
willingly stop, but it does not nod; 
it turns down the faucet, permit- 
ting to drain away uselessly and be 
lost as though time were water ... 
A beast that does not know it is a 
beast—such is youth.” 

Kazantzakis believes that the fog 
of carelessness blinds whatever we 
do in our youth. 

“We laughed without cause be- 
cause We were young; we grieved 
without cause, again because we 
were young. We were like fresh un- 
spent bull-calves who sigh because 
their strength is strangling them.” 

When we are young we take ev- 
erything for granted; and when we 
realize that, it is already too late. 

In his autobiography “Report to 
Greco,” Kazantzakis wrote: 

“Tt is our-duty-to-set ourselves 
an end beyond our individual 
concerns, beyond our convenient, 
agreeable habits, higher than our 
own selves, and disdaining laugh- 
ter, hunger, even death, to toil night 
and day to attain that end. No, not 
to attain it. The self-respecting 
soul, as soon.as he reaches his goal, 
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A liberal arts education provides a broader understandin 


environmental science POEs, and 
some of us are international studies 
POEs. Some of us make our own 
POEs. 

Personally, as a history POE, 
I was annoyed when FISHN 
requirements and scheduling 
options left me enrolled in a 
course called Sensory Biology. 
Biology interested my humanities- 
oriented mind about as much 
as the Dewey Decimal System 
interests a ten-year-old. 

But through the course I learned 
why my eyes see, why my ears hear, 
why my skin differentiates between 
hot and cold. It was a tough course, 
but I was surprisingly fascinated. I 
gradually came to understand why 
a history student ought to take a 
science course: history is nothing 
without science. 

For example, the soldiers of the 
Civil War aimed at each other 
using the photoreceptor cells lining 
the backs of their eyes. Without 
these cells, they simply would 
have been blind and the Civil War 
could not have happened. In a way, 
photoreceptor cells are as much 


to blame for the Civil War as is 


slavery. 
The overarching question 
addressed by the human 


conversation is: Why are things 
the way they are? A_ historian 
might tell you that one event lead 
to another, which lead to another, 


and strength 


places it still farther away. Not to 
attain it, but never to halt in the 
ascent. Only thus does life acquire 
nobility and oneness.” 


We should always keep in 


mind that the struggle for 
the goal is more important 
than the goal itself. 


It will not matter whether we 
won or not; the only thing that 
will matter is that we fought and 
fought well. And we should not 
despair whenever something goes 
wrong in our ascent. 

For Kazantzakis: “When every- 
thing goes wrong, what a joy to test 
your soul and see if it has endur- 
ance and courage! An invisible and 
all-powerful enemy—some call 
him God, others the Devil, seem 
to rush upon us to destroy us; but 
we are not destroyed.” 

But somewhere in the mundane 
routines and responsibilities of 
daily living something has died in 
us or, at the least, remains dormant 
like a seed planted in the earth 
waiting to be watered before burst- 
ing into vibrant life and color. 

It is very hard for our soul to sev- 
er itself from the habitual affairs of 
our life, we are too much attached 
with the false identity we give to 
ourselves, and we have become 
stuck, trapped in the trap woven 
half by the society and half by us. 

Kazantzakis believes that . “a 
man needs a little madness, or 
else he never dares cut the rope 
and be free.” 

Before he died he self-penned 
his epitaph with the words, “I 
hope for nothing, I fear nothing, I 
am free.” 

Let us set ourselves the duty; 
let us bound our beings with the 
only sacred commandment Ka- 
zantzakis believes in. “Reach what 
you cannot!” 
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2 of focus 
which Tead to the present. A 
biologist might point to evolution. 
Others might think of the laws of 
physics that bind us to. the earth, 
or anthropological patterns that 
divide people into groups and 
determine whether they live in 
cities or suburbs. 

The truth is that all of these 
answers are correct, and that 
none of them are correct without 
the others. To examine only one 
truth is to take it out of its context 
within the bigger truth and render 
it irrelevant, like shutting your ears 
to the human conversation and 
instead talking to a wall. 

In contrast, studying your field of 
choice in a liberal arts environment 
means taking your nose out of the 
dirt and zooming out to see the 
world in its orbit. Studying at a 
liberal arts college leads students to 
recognize that there are historians 
as well as biologists, neither of 
whom can accurately describe the 
world without the other. 

When you branch from your 
usual field of study and learn 
about foreign topics, you begin to 
understand that no topic is actually « 
foreign. You begin to see~ your 
preferred subject in its place on 
the constantly expanding Dewey 
Decimal System, which branches 
out for miles in each direction and 
would collapse if a single shelf were 
removed. 


During every Spring semes- 
ter Student government allocates 
initial funds to organizations 
throughout campus to use for the 
upcoming academic year. 

The money goes to RSO’s who 
request money, different commit- 
tees throughout campus, as well as 
the incoming class cabinet budget. 

‘The issue with this process how- 
ever is that these budgetary deci- 
sions are made by the allocation 
board, which is made up of indi- 
viduals who were never elected by 
the student body. 

No school wide or class wide 
elected official sits on this board 
while they set next years budget. 
Instead their final budget is sent 
to senate for approval, but if one 
change is made it must goes back 
to the allocations board, who can 
decide whether or not to actually 
make the change. 

This process is one of the biggest 
problems with student govern- 
ment as it takes power out of the 
student body’s hands over how its 
money will be spent and concen- 
trated into a group that is never 
up for election, or can be held ac- 
countable in any way. 

i this process over 
$160,000 dollars is budgeted for 
various activates, with no elected 
official having almost any say. 

What we need is to put the bud- 
getary process strictly in the hands 
of Senate, allowing those respon- 
sible to the student body to make 
decisions which greatly determine 
how Student Government will 
function for the upcoming, by do- 
ing this we would go a long way 
in putting the Student Body back 
where it should be, in charge. 


Kunal Atit, 16 
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Musings 
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For my elementary school 
friends and me it was common 
practice to compare lunches 
packed by our moms every 
morning to see who had the best 
stuff. For many of us, peanut but- 
ter sandwiches of some sort were 
standard fare. There was peanut 
butter and jelly, peanut butter 
and banana and, of course, the 
favorite of many: peanut butter 
and marshmallow fluff. 

I liked peanut butter and jelly. 
I was OK with peanut butter and 
banana. But J never got into pea- 
nut butter and fluff. 

A lot of things have changed 
since elementary school days, but 
one thing has stayed the same for 
me: I don't like fluff. 

At the college level, I am not 
just talking about marshmallow 
créme on a peanut butter sand- 
wich. The fluff I’m talking about 
is that superficial, meaningless 
content that dominates our con- 
versations, our media and our 
society as a whole. 

Whether we talk about the 
marshmallow créme or the con- 
versational fillers, my reasons for 
disliking fluff are much the same. 
Fluff just doesn’t fill you up. 


The confectionary version is 


largely sugar, and it is very sweet. 


It tastes great, and it gives you a 
big short-term burst of energy. 


But anyone ‘who has ever 
crashed after a sugar binge can 
tell you that you cant sustain 
yourself on just sugar. You can't 
sustain yourself on just fluff. 

In my eyes, the interactions 
we have with each other and the 
media content we take in are 
much the same. I believe that 
our choices in conversations, 
media, friendships and other in- 
teractions are the “soul food” that 
provides us with a sort of meta- 
physical nourishment that we 
all need. 

Now when I look at myself 
and the people around me, I see 
a frightening reality; we are all 
seriously malnourished. 

We live in a society that has 
a serious sweet tooth. We love 
our fluff. 

Societal norms for interactions 
between men are especially sweet 
and fluffy. Sports, hot babes and 
fast cars are good examples of 
the standard conversational top- 
ics. These things are appealing 
on a superficial level, but they 
lack substance. I know that those 
kinds of conversations leave 
me still hungry for meaning- 
ful. interaction. They don’t fill 
me up. 

I can't speak as well to norms 
for interactions among women, 
but much of what I see is just 
as lacking in substance. Hot 
guys, shoes or how cute that 
other girl looked in physics lec- 
ture today are the stereotypical 
sort of things woman seem to 
talk about. 

The media plays a huge role in 





perpetuating these social norms. 
So much of the content in mov- 
ies and TV shows, in songs on the 
radio, in popular magazines and 
in the advertisements found in all 
of them is just about as fluffy as 
it gets. 

Outward physical appearance, 
which by definition is about as 
superficial as it gets, is the main 
focus of the media. Money and 
material possessions are also em- 
phasized and glamorized in the 
media, and people often look to 
these things for the deeper, rich- 
er nourishment of the soul that 
they need. 

These shallow pursuits do not 
satisfy my hunger for meaning- 
ful interactions and experiences. 
And I expect that the same is 
true for many others. 

My theory is that everyone 
longs for meaning in interac- 
tions and relationships on some 
deeper level. The more people 
share their interests and passions 
with one another, the more 


meaningful their relationships 
will be. 


ANDREA MORILLO/JUNIATIAN 

Good relationships are like 
healthy food for the soul—they 
fill you up and keep you going. 
We all need relationships with 
others, and deepening those re- 
lationships helps us to grow both 
as individuals and in community 
with one another. 

Good music is another favor- 
ite soul food of mine. It has to 
be something a little deeper than 
“get drunk and party;” it should 
be something that strikes an 
emotional chord or really makes 
me think. Music has a unique 
ability to reach many people on 
a deeply personal and emotional 
level, and it can help us all to 
grow in our understanding of 
ourselves, if we let it. 

I think everyone has a deeper 
interest or passion—even those 
people who mostly keep to su- 
perficial conversations. Often, 
all it takes to find out about 
these passions is to ask the 
right questions. 

Sometimes you just need to go 
back to the basics. Asking people 
things like, “When you were 


Food for the soul: cut the ‘Huff ’ out of your daily diet 


a kid, what did you want to be 
when you grew up?” or “Where 
do you see yourself in ten years?” 
can get them thinking about the 
things they are passionate about 
and help you to connect on a 
deeper level. — 

Don't be afraid to ask bigger, 
deeper questions either. Learn 
what a person’s strongest-held 
values are, and why they hold 
them. See if you can find out 
about that quirky hobby or in- 
terest that they dont usually 
share—everyone has one! And 
chances are they don’t get to talk 
about it nearly as much as they 
would like. 

All this being said, it’s OK 
to have a little bit of fluff ev- 
ery once in a while. Because, 
let’s face it, fast cars are pretty 
cool. Some actors on TV and 
in movies are rather attractive. 
And sometimes the girl in your 
physics: class wears something 
so cute you just have to talk 
about it. 

But make sure you diversify 
your soul food diet. Read a book 
that makes you think. Listen to 
music that’s about more than 
booze and sex. Watch movies 
that are thought provoking. 

Have those meaningful con- 
versations where you really get 
to know someone on a-deeper . 
level, because the relationships 
that develop as.a result are what . 
keep you going when things get 
tough. These relationships will 
give you the satisfied feeling that 
you will never get by consuming 
only fluff. 


‘80s media loses sight of responsibilities through network polling 





This Juniatian Editorial, pub- 
lished March 22, 1984, discusses 
the media’s growing effect on the 
public. 

In recent history there was 
a shift in the role of the media. 
Originally, media was there to 


report news and inform what 
ever community it was report- 
ing to. 

Today, media is so con- 
stant and prevalent; one could 
argue that it actually has a 
real affect on peoples’ actions 
and opinions. 

This article gives mod- 
ern day Americans a look 
back at when the media was 
just beginning to have a daily 
influence by continually saturat- 
ing peoples lives more and more. 


Media Uncovers Too 
Much... Too Soon 

Popular contentions hold that 
continual improvements in tech- 
nology can do nothing but ben- 
efit society. Unfortunately, recent 
advances in the speed and accu- 
racy of network polling have had 
adverse effects on some sectors of 
the public. 

These harmful effects are 
demonstrated when considering 
mass media coverage of political 
elections. Congress is now in- 


vestigating whether or not the 
outcome of an election is in fact 
altered by the reporting of pro- 
jected results before the polls 
close. The argument rests on the 
belief that voters are discouraged 
from participating in an elec- 
tion after watching continually 
updated televised projections on 
election days. 

The congressional investiga- 
tion was called for after a con- 
troversy in last month’s Iowa 


caucus. Apparently, NBC used 
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exit-polling to predict cau- 
cus results as early as 8:15 p.m. 
- before many working class 
Americans had the opportunity 
to vote. 

Congress also pointed the 
finger at the networks for pre- 
maturely reporting Reagan's 
landslide victory over Carter in 
1980. Networks reported the 
victory at 8:15 eastern standard 
time, more than two. hours be- 
fore polls closed on the west 
coast. Studies of this election 
indicate that voter turnout 
was in essence reduced by the 
televised results. 

As a media source, The Ju- 
niatian recognizes the impor- 
tance of informing the public 
of relevant issues at the proper 
time. We are therefore inclined 
to believe that stiff competition 
between networks has prompted 
them to lose sight of their media 
responsibilities. 

Americans have long protect- 
ed what is rightfully theirs - free- 
dom of press. Yet, with this free- 
dom the American public also 
deserves tasteful reposting at the 
appropriate time. 

Congress indeed has stumbled 
onto an important issue. Election 
results are no national emergen- 
cies and need not be broadcasted 
to quickly that they influence the 
thought processes of the voter. 

The role of the media is to re- 
port news, to record history - not 
make it. 





_ Campus SPIN 
Beauty vs. sex appeal: I’m not here to indulge in the male fantasy 


Skukura 
». Woods 





Recently, my news feed on 
Facebook was bombarded all 
day with women re-sharing an 
article titled, “The Actual Differ- 
ence Between Women Who Are 
Hot and Who Are Beautiful.” 
At first, I was all for reading this. 
“Yes! Finally a well-written arti- 
cle that will talk about labels and 
gender roles and advocate for ac- 
tually getting to know someone,” 
I thought. 

I was wrong. 

It started off by saying men 
are programmed to find certain 
physical attributes attractive— 
long hair, big breasts, perky butt, 
bronze skin. I understand how 
media plays a role in developing 
those ideals, but then it asked 
about the “normal” girls. 

“What about the women who 
don’t want to indulge in the male 
fantasy? What about the women 
who just want to wear comfort- 
able sweaters and flats? What 
about the women who don't dress 
to impress the opposite sex, but 
instead, to just feel good in their 
own skin? Isn't there attractive- 
ness in that? Isn't there an appeal 
to that sense of confidence?” 

‘The article then continued to 
infuriate me as I kept reading. 

“Hot is devious, beauty is in- 
nocent; Hot is sultry, beauty is 
wholesome; Hot is her curves, 
beauty is her nerves; hot is a fa- 
cade, beautiful is a woman.” 

Even writing this, it makes me 
want to cry because even though 
I understand the message the 
article was trying to send, some 
of the language made me realize 
that the article mostly focused 
on appearance, and where the 





real problem lies is in twisted 
perceptions and stereotypes. 

I felt chastised at the sugges- 
tion that women with curva- 
ceous, _male-attention-seeking 
appearances are less than those 
with no curves, and intentionally 
give in to male fantasies, which 
I, as a curvaceous female, would 
personally never 'do. 

Naturally, I have a caramel- 
bronze complexion and medi- 
um-length hair even without 
extensions. I am very curvy and 
love my. natural hourglass figure. 

What about the women like 
me that don’t deliberately “in- 
dulge in the male fantasy,” but 
cannot change their body-type 
and, therefore, have to be sub- 
ject to atrocious harassment 
and worse? 

Imagine being nine years 
old and one of the only girls 
in a small elementary school 
to have breasts let alone a solid 
B-cup. From a young age, I got 
looks from the boys on the play- 
ground and flirty comments that 
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I couldn't comprehend from the 
older kids. It sucked because 
having developed eye-catching 
curves didn’t mean I was “hot.” 

I was a beautiful young girl 
only focused on school and get- 
ting straight A’s. I would cry to 
my mom about being bullied by 
classmates almost every day. 

At age 12, imagine sitting 
down to file police reports on the 
classmates who are constantly 
harassing you and making jokes 
that they'll impregnate you be- 
cause youre “hot.” By age 14, 
your body is so developed and 
your demeanor so mature that 
your peers literally get mad be- 
cause they think you're lying 
about not being sexually active, 
despite intercourse being the far- 
thest thing from your mind. 

Even at age 21, I can probably 
count on one hand how many 
times I have been called “beauti- 
ful” instead of “sexy,” from men 
and women outside of my fam- 
ily. The word “sexy” pretty much 
disgusts me at this point. 
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Even in flats, jeans, and a t- 
shirt, I have been referred to as 
sexy or hot just because of my so- 
called unwholesome curves. 

Being labeled “hot” by society 
got me a whole lot of unwanted 
attention that I never knew how 
to process or address growing 
up. “Hot” gets me discriminated 
against in the workplace, which 
has happened in the past, and 
sometimes makes me have to 
work ten times harder to be 
taken seriously. 

“Hot” has gotten me dumped 
because my boyfriend was inse- 
cure and didn't like the fact that 
all his guy friends wanted to have 
sex with me. 

It took me a long time to not 
wear baggy, unflattering clothing 
in the hope that I'd then be con- 
sidered beautiful, but I gave up 
on that, and I’m proud. 

I wear what I want to because 
that is what I feel good and con- 
fident in, whether it be a skin- 
tight dress or sweatpants and an 
oversized tee. I shave because I 
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love feeling silky smooth, get ex- 
tensions because I like changing 
my hairstyle, and wear stilettos 
because they're fierce and it ex- 
cites me to walk in them. I wear 
make-up occasionally because 
hell, I just freaking want to. 

And if you can't get past a 
set of batting eyelashes and ab- 
normally large boobs and see a 
“beautiful,” respectable, hard- 
working woman, then that’s 
something you need to re-eval- 
uate in your own life. If having 
curves means that I will forever 
be considered “sultry” and “devi- 
ous,” then I don’t want to be a 
part of this love game. 

So yes, I agree that women 
should all feel that it is OK not 
to play into gender roles and this 
media-induced idea of attrac- 
tiveness, and to be confident in 
their own skin. But we cannot 
shame and judge women who 
might like to wear heels or get 
a tan. 

In addition, most women 
can put on a push-up bra and 
be “sexy” one night and take 
it off and be “beautiful” the next, 
but I naturally just don't have 
that option. Articles like the 
one that was shared on Face- 
book innumerable times only 
reinforce the negative ideas and 
objectification toward women 
with curves and other so-called 
attractive attributes. 

Bottom line, what I wish that 
the article I read had said was 
that women need to stick to- 
gether and empower one anoth- 
er. We don't need to change the 
way we look so others perceive us 
in a better light, we need to come 
together collectively and change 
the reason why people have these 
perceptions based on something 
so superficial. And we can start 
this change by looking at every- 
one as beautiful, or even better, as 
a person and not judge individu- 
als based on their appearances. 





Navigating religious confrontations requires staying open-minded 





“You should give yourself up 
to the Lord and pray,” the words 
that my relatives spoke as I am 
on the phone with them waiting 
to be consoled because my day 
was horrible. All I could think 
was that this was not the time to 
bring religion up, so I ended the 
conversation quickly. 

After that moment I realized 
there are only certain times that 
religion should be discussed. 

I do believe religion should 
be discussed, but when is the 
right time to talk about it? Since 
this is such a taboo subject 
in our culture, finding the right 
time might be impossible. So, 
allow me to enlighten you on 
the best ways to bring up religion, 
as well as the appropriate 
way to decline discussing such 
a topic. 

My first word of advice is: do 


not be afraid to support what you 
believe whether you are religious 
or not, but know that at times, 
people are going to disagree 
or may not want to hear what 
you have to say. If you notice a 
person trying to avoid the sub- 
ject, stop there. Do not push 
the topic, because you will be- 
come the stereotypical “Bible 
thumper,” or be viewed as some- 
one who is stubborn, and no one 
will listen. 

Also, do not bring religion up 
when people are in emotional 
turmoil. Yes, at times people may 
want to know that some heaven- 
ly or other figure is on their side. 
Though, if you know from expe- 
rience that the person is either 
atheist, or just on the fence about 
what they believe, just simply 
say, “Hey things will get better, 
just trust what you believe in.” 
This statement comes off a less 
like a direct religious statement 
and more like they have the right 
to choose what makes them 
feel better. 

However, if you are the re- 
ceiver of this conversation, be 


aware that the person you are 
talking to may not be able to 
pick up on the signs. Be polite 
and say, “I appreciate your help, 
but I feel uncomfortable.” Do 
not go into defensive mode yet. 
Give them a chance to stop the 
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I will admit, there 
is not a perfect way to 
make religion less con- 
troversial. Just remem- 
ber that, at times, there 
are ways to approach 


topics. 
99 


conversation first. : 
Another time to avoid religion 
is when you completely disagree 
with someone’s actions. Yes, the 
Bible, Torah, or other religious 
literature may tell you how to 
live, but that does not mean that 
everyone else has to live that 


same way. So attempt to avoid 
judging people who may, as 
the saying goes, “sin differently 
than you.” 

Of course, at times religion is 
perfect to bring up. If you are 
firm religious follower or not, 
think about taking religious 
classes, but remember to be 
open-minded. A religion class is 
a time when different viewpoints 
can be discussed openly. There 
is no perfect version of religion 
and we should respect and accept 
the differences. 

Personally, I know I may come 
off as that stubborn person with 
firm beliefs, but this is not true. 
I simply avoid those who try to 
shove their ideas down my throat 
before hearing my side. 

I believe that the narrow 
mindedness some have towards 
the topic is what causes religion 
to become a taboo topic. We 
must begin to break this mold 
and promote a larger mindset. 
However, again, I’m still a firm 
believer in standing up for what 
you believe is right. 

I will admit, there is not a per- 


fect way to make religion less 
controversial. Just remember 
that, at times, there are ways to 
approach topics. 

When you are talking about 
religion, remain calm and state 
what you believe. Do not get 
defensive if someone challeng- 
es you. Talk it out. That is the 
best way to solve any dispute. 
And anyway, who doesn't like a 
little challenge? 

Hearing other people’s ideas, 
whether you are a speaker or 
a receiver, gives you a sense of 
what else is out there. And isn't 
enlightenment a part of almost 
all religions? Therefore, talk to 
others, but do not shove ideas 
down their throats in hopes that 
they will eat them like they eat 
their ice cream. 

Therefore, do not tell anyone 
that “if they give themselves up 
to the Lord” all their problems 
will be gone. It does not end well. 
Just support them and if they 
ask, then tell them that follow- 
ing a religion could be the best 
option. Until that point, remain 
very open minded. 
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°12 Years a Slave’ and ‘Her’ both take home Oscars 





Sunday March 2 saw the an- 
nual Academy Awards take over 
four hours of our screens and 
many of our souls. This year’s 
ceremony was in many ways 


predictable: “Gravity” won a 
ton of production-based awards, 
while the audience was forced to 
watch DiCaprio smile as he lost 
yet another Oscar. Well, at least 
he never let go, unlike his “true 
love” Kate Winslet from back 
in the “Titanic” days. What did 
come as a bit of a surprise was 
that indie film “Her” snatched 
the award for best original 
screenplay. 

Reading a synopsis for “Her, 
I immediately questioned why 
anyone would even watch it, let 
alone nominate it for an Acad- 
emy Award. Set in a technology- 
savvy future, the film follows the 
gloriously moustached Theodore 
as he develops an intimate rela- 
tionship with his computer. Yep, 
his computer. Sounds ridiculous- 
ly strange right? Well I certainly 
thought so. 

The viewing experience was 
no less strange than the synopsis 
suggests. At times I was unsure 
whether I was enjoying the film 
or whether I just simply hated it. 

To be honest, that feeling 





Beyoncé capped off 2013 with 
an out-of-no-where, self-titled 
visual album. She announced on 
Facebook that the album would 
be dropping, and following that 
announcement, it hit iTunes 
overnight on Dec. 13. 

Not only is the album a visual 
album, which she filmed all over 
the world, but it was also it was 
released without any public- 
ity. She told reporters that she 
did not want to release her mu- 
sic the way she had in the past. 
She made it was known that she 
wanted to do something com- 
pletely different. 

They do not call her the queen 
for no reason. “Beyoncé” is her 
fifth LP. The album contains 
fourteen songs and seventeen 
music videos. The album features 
Jay-Z, Beyoncé’s daughter Blue 
Ivy, her daughter, Drake, Frank 
Ocean and Nigerian writer Chi- 
mamanda Ngozi Adichie. 

“Beyoncé” soon became the 
fastest selling album on the 
iTunes store, selling 828,773 
copies within the first three days. 
Also, the album debuted at num- 
ber one No. 1 on the Billboard 
200 chart, selling 618,000 copies 
in the United States during its 
first week. 


” 


Best Motion Picture 


12 Years a Slave 


ETS TT eG Clg Vathew McConaughey, 


Dallas Buyers Club 


ETYS aCe ieersa Cate Blanchett, 


Blue Jasmine 


COR CC we Cla Jared Leto, 

Dallas Buyers Club 
COSI Ce Geeta Lupita Nyong’o, 

12 Years a Slave 
POMC Chae Her 


Best Adapted Screenplay 


12 Years a Slave 


MSM UCC) Me Frozen 


only really left me in the last 20 
minute s of the film. Up to that 
point, all-I could feel was surre- 
alism. The culmination of these 
scenes however, were so amaz- 
ingly crafted that I found myself 
fully in love with both the char- 
acters and their crazy, unbeliev- 
able relationships. 

Nominated for both original 
screenplay and best motion pic- 
ture at the Oscars, “Her” may 
not have deserved the latter, but 
it was a more than pleasant sur- 
prise to hear that it won the first. 

It was not even that the rela- 
tionship seemed unbelievable 
or ridiculous. In fact, whole dy- 
namic between Theodore, played 
by Joaquin Phoenix, and his op- 
erating system named Samantha, 


As a Beyoncé fanatic, I am 
amazed at the album's quality 
and upheld secrecy. The album's 
recording took place over a year 
and a half ago and the sites for 
filming had no limits. Beyoncé 
traveled the United States, stop- 
ping in California, Florida, New 
Jersey, New York, and Texas to 
get footage for “Haunted,” “Su- 
perpower,” “Drunk in Love,” 
“Heaven,” “Pretty Hurts,” “XO,” 
“Jealous” and “Blow.” Inter- 
nationally, she filmed in Mel- 
bourne, Australia; Paris, France; 
and Trancosco, Brazil. 

Beyoncé has never been one 
to follow in the footsteps of oth- 
ers. She does what she wants and 
knows exactly how to accom- 
plish her goals. 

Beyoncé is the definition of 
fierce. As such a strong woman, 
she is able to embody herself in 
many ways. She is a role model 
for many reasons. As a curvy 
woman she lets young females 
know that it is completely okay 
to be curvy and embrace what 
you have been given because she 
does just that. 

Recently, Beyoncé did an ad 
campaign for H&M and was 
furious when she discovered 
that her bikini photos , from the 
campaign, had been altered to 
portray a “smaller size” Beyoncé. 
In my opinion, the fact that she 
stood up for what she believed 
in, in my opinion, is empower- 
ing. She truly does everything to 
get her point across. 


voiced by Scarlett Johansson, is 
so well written and played out 
that it made the situation believ- 
able. 

The actual possibility that 
this could happen completely 
creeped me out and left me with 
a weird feeling the whole way 
through. Looking back though, 
this feeling is almost what made 
the film as good as it was. It was 
entirely believable, and if it had 
not had been, I probably would 
have regarded it as a Disneyfied 
version of reality. 

Aside from the oddness at- 
tached to my viewing of the film, 
the rest was just simply brilliant. 
Spike Jonze’s futuristic Los An- 
geles was beautifully captured, 
and Amy Adams played another 


The new album “Beyoncé” in- 
cludes a song and video titled 
“Pretty Hurts,” in whichwhere 
Beyoncé portrays is portraying 
a beauty queen from her home 
town of Third Ward, Houston 
who is addicted to diet pills. She 
said that she wanted to use her 
videos as films to give everyone 
an insight into what she was en- 
visioning for each recording. 

Beyoncé claims that she want- 
ed her visual album to give off the 
same effect as Michael Jackson's 
“Thriller.” I feel like she did just 
that. Michael Jackson was one of 
the first artists to make a movie 
of his music videos and really 
give his audience an experience, 
and Beyoncé’s visual album fol- 
lows in his footsteps. She invites 
her fans into her crazy, beautiful 
mind. 

“Pretty Hurts” shows a pageant 
queen, played by Beyoncé, going 
through the process of compet- 
ing in a beauty contest and all of 
the hardships that come with the 
business. It shows her fighting 
with the other contestants, the 
“mean girls,” and having to be 
weighed and scrutinized before 
she can compete. At the end of 
the video it shows Beyoncé com- 
ing in second place and holding 
her poise as she congratulates the 
winner. After everything she has 
gone through, in the video, she 
expresses that it is okay OK to be 
runner- up. Not being first does 
not always mean you are last, as 
some people often take a second 





great character, although a lot 
less sassy than her other Oscar 
role for “American Hustle.” 

‘The one film that did stick out 
for me was “12 Yéars a Slave.” I 
didn’t even really need to see it 
to assume that it would do well 
at the Oscars, and it is fair to say 
I was disappointed at its relative 
lack of success. - 

‘That the award for best direc- 
tor was stolen from Steve Mc- 
Queen was a tragedy. Had he 
won, he would have been the 
first black director to win the 
award, which is reason enough 
for me to be disappointed, never 
mind how sublime the film actu- 
ally was. 

It is the stereotypical Oscar 
film: an allstar cast; plenty of 





place finish. Beyoncé serves as a 
role model in this video, and I 
hope that As a role model, young 
girls can watch it this video and 
say, “If Beyoncé can do it, so can 
I.” at least hope they would say 
that. 

Not only does Beyoncé en- 
courage women to appreciate 
their bodies in all the shapes and 
sizes in which they come, but she 
also she shows women that it is 
natural and healthy to embrace 
your sensual side. Some women, 
] feel, can be afraid of their sexu- 
ality, but that does not always 
have to be the case. You can take 
on that side of yourself in a re- 
spectable way and still feel like 
a strong, independent woman. 


long, scenic shots and thought- 
ful close-ups; a plot revolving 
around a momentous period of 
time, tackling difficult subjects 
and trying above all to paint 
events in a new light. 

“12 Years a Slave” is based 
upon the real biography of Solo- 
mon Northup, a free man from 
New York who was illegally sold 
into slavery where he remained 
for a total of 12 years. The film 
focuses upon his time in slavery 
and on the ways in which he 
dealt with the complete loss of 
his identity, his freedom and his 
past. 

‘The film itself is just spectacu- 
lar. It is possibly one of the most 
harrowing experiences of my 
cinematic life, and it took at least 
a half hour and a solid block of 
chocolate--the English variety- 
-for me to fully come to my sens- 
es afterward. However, it was 
just incredibly inspiring to watch 
-- Ejiofor and Nyong’o capture 
the raw emotions of the setting 
perfectly, and without them, 
this would be a significantly 
worse film. 

Nyong’o more than deserved 
to win best supporting actress 
and I only wish that I could say 


the same for Ejiofor. Although 


McConaughey, the thief who 
stole the award, was brilliant in 
“Dallas Buyers Club,” there re- 
ally was no comparison between 
the two, and I believe that was 
the worst choice made in the 
awards ceremony. 


i AS s self-titled visual album defies music industry norms 


HEART.CO.UK 


Beyoncé shows us that this can 
be done. 

Her songs “Partition” and 
“Rocket” express her sexual side 
in a tasteful way. She does that by 
using Jay-Z, her husband, as the 
leading man in her videos. 

As a whole, “Beyoncé” is 
fabulous. If you have $15.99 
to spare I would highly recom- 
mended buying the visual album 
on iTunes. I am usually not one 
to buy albums —I am more of 
a single-song type of girl—but 
this one has definitely been my 
best musical purchase. The al- 
bum has something for every- 
one. It empowers the listener’s’ 
ultry side, independent side, and 
“T-do-what-I-want” side.” 
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A far out but not so far away 
gem known as The Wildflower 
Cafe and Gift Shoppe, located 
at 516 Washington St., offers 
a charming, lighthearted and 
uncommonly delectable dining 
experience. 

As we were walking into the 
Wildflower this past Tuesday 
morning, we first noted a sign on 
the door stating an adjustment 
to the hours due to the cold and 
lengthy winter’s harsh impact on 
the customer base. 

The unaccompanied customer 
and single employee inside con- 
firmed the sign’s accuracy. 

The restaurant was not only 
clean of customers, but also it was 
remarkably unsullied in terms 
of hygiene. 

According to waitress Tiffany 
Lutz, one of three family mem- 
bers who operate the business, 
most of the lesser-known diner’s 
customer base.consists of regu- 
lars. 

“We get some college students 
in here,” said Lutz. “During the 
summertime we get a lot more 
college students because we have 
a patio out back. When we have 
the umbrellas out, people see it 
passing by.” 

‘The Wildflower’s environment 
features a small dining area and 
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Strawberry and peach french toast are among the many delectable offerings at the Wildflower Cafe and Gift Shoppe... 


a semi-separated kitchen that 
customers can see into but are 
encouraged not to enter. While 
the secret recipes are kept in tact 
as a result of this design, employ- 
ees remain within earshot even 
while in the kitchen. 

Decorated with inspirational 
photographs and artwork pro- 
duced by family members, the 
Wildflower’s dining area doubles 
as the gallery portion of the busi- 
ness. 

Upon inquiring about the 
diner’s specialties, our waitress 
recommended the strawberry 
french toast and the chicken 
and waffles. “I always recom- 
mend it (chicken and waffles) 


to people because then I'll ‘ac- 
cidentally’ make too much and 
then I get some to eat too,” 
said Lutz. 

Perhaps the only noticeable 
drawback to our visit to the 
Wildflower was the wait; howev- 
er, Lutz was forthcoming in ad- 
vance about the lengthy process 
of making chicken and waffles. 

“Since I make it from scratch, 
it takes about 10 minutes,” said 
Lutz. “My mom threw a fit 
whenever I told her I was put- 
ting it (chicken and waffles) on 
the menu; I said, ‘I don’t care, 
everyone loves chicken and waf- 
fles!” ; 

While patiently waiting for 


our orders from the Wildflower’s 
all-day breakfast menu, we no- 
ticed a bookcase labeled “Books 
to Borrow,” with various works 
from authors such as Stephen 
King, Beverly Lewis and Bram 
Stoker made available to literate 
customers. 

“Once people started seeing 
I had books here, everyone else 
started dropping them off,” said 
Lutz. 

Several hours after our visit, 
I wished I had also ordered the 
Mexican Fiesta Soup, one of 
many delicious soups offered at 
the Wildflower. 

“I'm the soup maker,” said 
Lutz, who is responsible for de- 


Unique dishes, inviting atmosphere found at Wildflower Café 


ciding the recipes for each dish. 
“We have some really popular 
ones like-the butternut squash. 
We also have the chicken and 
lemon dumplings — they're really 
popular!” 

Someone in a hurry should 
probably refrain from ordering 
the chicken and waffles; it ulti- 
mately took about 20 minutes 
before our food was served. 

However, when our dishes fi- 
nally arrived in all of their glory, 
my partner and I agreed that it 
was the best meal either of us 
had eaten since the semester 
began. In fact, it was the most 
worthwhile 20-minute wait I 
can remember in recent his- 
tory; we inhaled the entirety of 
our meals moments after they 
arrived. 

“During the summer we 
buy from the farmer’s market 
as much as possible,” said Lutz. 
“We try to buy anything local 
that we can get.” 

Unlike my previous visit to the 
restaurant, this time around I was 
regrettably not served the spe- 
cialty non-menu item of a pickle 
dipped in a mixture of sour cream 
and honey. 

‘A lot of people like it for 
some reason,” said Lutz. “I like it; 
it makes pickles taste like bread 
and butter!” 

‘The ideal location for an ador- 
able date, the Wildflower offers 
delicious dishes at reasonable 
prices and outwardly friendly 
service like no other business in 
Huntingdon. 








Musical pitch and air pressure: how unique sounds are created 


Mathematician Leon Har- 
kleroad, author of “The Math 
Behind the Music,” defines pitch 
as “a subjective sensation in re- 
sponse to a note.” 

‘The interesting word here is 
subjective-how can something 
like pitch, which is measured by 
a specific number of Hertz, be 
subjective? 

Notes of the same pitch can 
often produce a completely dif- 
ferent sound. 

Take middle C, for instance. 
Middle C, or C4, is classified as 
having a “medium pitch” of ap- 
proximately 262 Hz. 

‘The pitch, or numerical value 
assigned to C4, is largely (but 
not entirely) determined by 
the frequency of air pressure 
variations. 

‘The subjectivity at hand arises 
from the fact that elements other 
than frequency can often impact 
a note’s pitch. 





For instance, if an electric 
guitarist increases the vol- 
ume of his or her amplifier, he 
may sense a slight change in 
pitch when playing the same 
exact notes. In technical terms, a 
change in volume correlates with 
a change in magnitude of air 
pressure, which thereby impacts 
a given note’s pitch. 

The air pressure patterns are 
also heavily impacted by the spe- 
cific instrument, which explains 
why an A chord on a guitar 
sounds slightly different than an 
A chord on a piano, or any other 
instrument for that matter. 

While all A major chords are 
composed of the same notes—A, 
C# and E-regardless of the in- 
strument, each unique instru- 
ment produces distinctive pat- 
terns in air pressure variations. 

‘These patterns in air pressure 
ultimately define the tonal char- 
acter of a given note. 

In the previous issue, I briefly 
touched on pitch classes when 
discussing the equivalence rela- 
tionships that exist within octave 
families. To reiterate, we estab- 
lished that if C4’s frequency is 
262 Hz, C5 , or the C that falls 


one octave above middle C, 
would be double the amount of 
its preceding octave, or 524 Hz. 

Similarly, if we divide our 
262 Hz in half, we arrive at the 
frequency of the note that falls 
exactly one octave below C4, 
which we can conveniently refer 
toas C3. 

‘The lowest C on the keyboard, 
C1, has a frequency of 32.75 Hz. 
In short, this number indicates 
that C1’s explicit pattern of air 
pressure variation repeats 32.75 
times each second. 

The frequency of C7 , the 
highest C on the standard key- 
board, however, can be deter- 
mined by multiplying 32.75 by 
27, yielding 1,048 Hz. 

Sixteenth century French 
mathematician and music theo- 
rist Marin Mersenne, often re- 
garded as the “father of acous- 
tics,” made several noteworthy 
discoveries pertaining to pitch. 
Mersenne was responsible for 
the determination that the heart 
of pitch lies in frequency; how- 
ever, he also made the distinction 
that a string’s vibration frequen- 
cy depends on its length. 

Harkleroad defines pitch class- 


es as that which “makes octaves 
tick.” As aforementioned, the 
octave accounts for the strongest 
relationship between two notes. 
Notes that are an octave apart 
are considered to be in the same 
family; think about C1-C7 as a 
family of septuplets. 

The second most important 
set of musically-related notes is 
generally regarded to be the ma- 
jor fifth, which lies 7 semitones 
above a given root note. The 
major fifth can more-or-less be 
referred to as the root note’s des- 
tined soul mate. 

On principle, any root note’s 
respective major fifth will with- 
out question complement it 
beautifully. The two notes are en- 
tered into an arranged marriage 
from birth and will never be di- 
vorced from one another-unless 
you fall out of tune! 

Therefore, it should come as 
no surprise that we also find a 
frequency relationship between 
the root note and its major fifth. 
If we multiply any note’s pitch 
by the ratio 3/2, we arrive at the 
frequency of the note’s respective 
major fifth. 

In the case of C4, which has a 


precise frequency of 261.63 Hz, 
our multiplier yields 392.445 
Hz, or the frequency of G4-the 
G that lies a perfect fifth above 
C4 (C, D, E, FG). 

Other note relationships can 
be calculated using similar arith- 
metic; for instance, determin- 
ing a note’s respective fourth 
involves multiplying it by 4/3; 
the major third by 5/4; the major 
sixth by 5/3... so on and so forth. 

With these multipliers con- 
sidered, we can visualize the 
numerical relationships between 
various musical notes. The notes 
that sound the most pleasing to 
the ear when combined have a 
distinct numerical relationship 
in terms of their pitch class ra- 
tios, which explains why so many 
songs feature the exact same 
combination of chords or notes 
in different arrangements. It’s no 
coincidence! 

By analyzing the inherent nu- 
merical relationships that exist 
between music notes, we catch a 
glimpse of the calculated scienc- 
es at work behind the curtains 
of music theory. In reality, music 
is just as much a science as it is 
an art. 
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Tri-sport baolsey student lives ‘Division III model’ 


By Sam E. Gary 


Playing a collegiate sport and 
keeping up with one’s studies is 
quite the challenge, especially at 
a rigorous college like Juniata. 
How, then, does sophomore Sar- 
ah Rhodes balance soccer, swim- 
ming, and track. with a biology 
POE? “T have everything planned 
out in a way that I can make 
sure that I get everything done,” 
said Rhodes. 

The Bloomfield, NY na- 
tive originally did not plan to 
be a tri-sport athlete. “I knew 
I wanted to play soccer in col- 
lege. When I was here, the 
swim coach expressed inter- 
est in me joining the team and 
track was an added bonus,” 
said Rhodes. 

Rhodes has had a successful 
athletic career thus far. This year, 
she finished third on the soccer 
team in goals scored and tallied 
over 400 minutes played. Above 
all, Rhodes brings more to the 
team than what shows up on the 
stat sheet. 

“She brings a lot of intensity 
when she’s on the field, and she 
makes everybody play to their 
best potential,” said fellow mid- 
fielder Michaela Lacek. 

In the pool, she recorded per- 
sonal bests in five events and 
finished 13th in the 200m fly at 
this year’s Landmark Confer- 
ence Championship. Women's 
Swimming Head Coach Na- 
than Smith believes that Rhodes 
is more valuable than just how 


high she places. 
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Sophomore Sarah Rhodes participates in track and field, swimming and soccer 


during the academic year. 


“Sarah’s value is really the way 
she approaches competition and 
practice. She will go all out every 
time until she can't go anymore, 
and that helps energize those 
around her. You know youre al- 
ways getting the best effort form 
her,” said Smith. 

Rhodes’ teammate in the pool, 
Chrissy Whiteman, offered a 
unique perspective on Rhodes’ 
value to the team. “If I was stuck 
on an island, I would want to 
have Sarah with me because she’s 
so determined and always makes 
you laugh. There’s nothing that 


I wouldn't want to go through 
with Sarah,” said Whiteman. 

It is easy to get caught up in 
what Rhodes is doing in uni- 
form, but she is no slouch in the 
classroom. Rhodes is currently 
working on a biology POE. 

“My strength is time manage- 
ment. I want to do well in every- 
thing I do. I work really hard to 
be the best I can be and do the 
best that I can,” said Rhodes. 

“T admire her. I think she does 
a great job at balancing her time, 
and it blows my mind. I dont 
think a lot of people can balance 





that. I have a hard enough time 
balancing my POE with one 
sport,” said Chelsey Beaver, a fel- 
low thrower on the track team. 

Her “go get ‘em’ attitude, as 
Women’s Soccer Head Coach 
Scott McKenzie calls it, al- 
lows her to live the “Division 
TIT model.” 

“She’s doing what Divi- 
sion III is meant: for. It’s an 
experience geared towards stu- 
dent-athletes being in charge, 
and Sarah is taking charge,” 
said McKenzie. 

Still, Rhodes admits she has 


a few weaknesses. “Sometimes I 


want to do too much, and it leads 
me to not do everything as good 
as what I could if I had less to 
do,” said Rhodes. 

According to Smith, Rhodes 
also possesses an ironic weak- 
ness: her team-first mentality. 
“She places what the team needs 
from her first, almost to a fault, 
to where she cannot decide on 
what race to swim,” said Smith. 
“She’s going to do whatever she 
needs to do for the team, almost 
to the point where it’s too much.” 

In addition to taking charge 
in athletics, Rhodes is stuffing 
her résumé with extra-curricu- 
lar activities and study abroad 
experiences. She has _ stud- 
ied abroad twice, and she 
plans to travel abroad again 
the next year. 

“IT went to Santa Cruz de la 
Sierra, Bolivia through the Ro- 
tary Exchange program after I 
graduated [high school], and I 
studied abroad in Mexico this 


past summer. I also just got 
accepted to study abroad in 
Barcelona,” said Rhodes. 

According to McKenzie, 
her experiences as an ath- 
lete and cultured student set 
her apart from many other 
student-athletes. “The more ex- 
periences you have, the more you 
have to create who youre going 
to be. She has been abroad and 
will study abroad, competed in a 
number of different sports, and 
has achieved a high level of aca- 
demic success. She has a lot of 
different pots to pick from when 
she chooses the ingredients that 
will make who she becomes,” 
said McKenzie. 

Given the plethora of experi- 
ences. and options, one would 
expect Rhodes to have started 
putting the pieces together, but 
that is not the case. “I have no 
idea what I want to do. I came 
in biology, and I’m still biol- 
ogy, but I’m thinking about 
making my own POE or do- 
ing international relations and 
Spanish,” said Rhodes. 

Although she may not be the 
best person from whom to seek 
POE advice, she does have ad- 
vice for those who think they 
do not have time for sports and 
their studies. “There’s plenty of 
time in the day to do everything 
you want. You just have to have 
the right time management to 
get it all done,” said Rhodes. 

For anyone else seeking ad- 
vice on how to tackle their chal- 
lenges: “Give it all you got,” 
said Rhodes. 


Judging gay athletes: America’s favorite past-time | No Moore 





‘The media has exhausted the 


American public in using the 
phrase “gay professional athlete” 
over the past several weeks. On 
Feb. 23, Jason Collins signed a 
ten-day contract with the New 
Jersey Nets, making him the 
first openly gay NBA player. 
Michael Sam, who is expected 
to be picked in the upcom- 
ing NFL draft, has also tight- 
roped out of the closet and into 
the limelight. 

The American media loves 
to exploit individuality, so this 
increased focus on homosexual 
athletes is expected. A red carpet 
has been unraveled outside of 
the famed “closet,” yet the carpet 
is torn and faded, suggesting that 
the scrutiny of the media does 
not foster an atmosphere condu- 
cive to coming out. 

By questioning the potential 
success of gay athletes, the media 
is expressing their doubts sur- 
rounding locker-room amica- 
bility. Scrutinizing someone for 
their sexual preference is illogi- 
cal, as the criticism is essentially 
infringing on an individual’s 
self-expression. 

Let it be unmistakably voiced: 
gay athletes should be praised. 
Gay athletes need to be com- 


mended for their courage, as 
their walk from the closet is bur- 
dened by a bleating media and a 
critical country. 

Think of it this way, by reveal- 
ing their sexual preference, gay 
professional athletes have no 
choice but to become extreme 
self-advocates, conquering the 
media in order to create the nec- 
essary standard of openly-gay, 
professional athletes. 

For emphasis, let me stress 
OPENLY-gay athletes. There are 
a multitude of gay players across 
all sports. Jason Collins and Mi- 
chael Sam just happen to be the 
ones who are brave enough to 
come out. 

Gay professional athletes have 
hit the hardwood for decades, 
as supporting sentiments from 
teammates have never wavered. 
Charles Barkley, who bullied 
the NBA with his bruiser style 
of play and impulsive antics, 
said, “Everybody played with 
a gay teammate ... and it’s no 
big deal.” 

Ultimately, the attitude 
amongst players has always re- 
volved around winning games, 
and as Barkley notes, “I'd rather 
have a gay guy who can play than 
a straight guy who cantt play.” 

Noting my own experiences, 
I played three years of high- 
level volleyball with a gay team- 
mate. For two of those years, 


I had no clue he was gay, and 
I would venture to guess that 
he had no clue either. As a se- 
nior in high school he hesitantly 
stepped from the closet, afraid 
that he would be ostracized 


from the team because of his 
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sexual preferences. 

He cautiously tested the wa- 
ters as an openly gay teammate 
and quickly became astonished 
to see that our team treated him 
no differently. Liberated by his 
declaration of homosexuality, a 
hoticeable transition took place: 


‘ my teammate’s level of play sky- 


rocketed in our last season to- 
gether. We won the tournament 


we entered, but for my team- 
mate, the ultimate reward was his 
undisputed acceptance. 

So now, when gay athletes 
have been prevalent in all levels 
of sports, why does the media 
decide to make a huge deal about 
it? Well, to put it simply, gay 
athletes are finally demanding 
equality in professional sports by 
using the media as a catalyst for 
social change. 

“I wish I wasn't the kid in the 
classroom raising his hand and 
saying, ‘I’m different.’ If had my 
way, someone else would have 
already done this,” said Collins 
in an interview with Sports II- 
lustrated last April. “Nobody 
has, which is why I’m raising 
my hand.” 

The culture of professional 
sports is inevitably changing, 
following the suit of our society's 
acceptance of homosexuality. To 
witness social change is exciting, 
yet I cannot sit idly as the media 
casts doubt upon how gay ath- 
letes will be perceived. 

As spectators, declarations of 
acceptance must be preached, 
but not for the well-being of 
professional sports and not for 
the security of gay athletes. 
Testimonies of tolerance need 
to be addressed in order to en- 
sure that we do still live in a 
society marked by the brilliance 
of individuality. 





By Erin Gaines 


Juniata College Men's Vol- 
leyball Head Coach Kev- 
in Moore has unexpectedly 
stepped down. Moore is leav- 
ing to take a position at Loyola 
University Chicago, a Division 
I school. 

“Coach Kevin Moore is leav- 
ing to pursue an opportunity at 
Loyola University. We wish him 
the best of luck in his new en- 
deavor,” said Jennifer Jones, di- 
rector of sports information. 

Moore graduated Juniata in 
2002 a four-year varsity player in 
men’s volleyball. He was on the 
team that won the first Molten 
Division III Invitational title. 
He completed three seasons as 
head coach of the Eagles. 

The mens volleyball team 
is in the middle of conference 
play. The have won all three of 
their first Continental Volley- 
ball Conference East Division 
match-ups. 

Assistant Coach Patrick Sha- 
waryn has stepped up as the in- 
terim head coach for the Eagles. 
Shawaryn graduated Juniata 
College in 2004 and was a mem- 
ber of the 2004 National Cham- 
pionship team. 

Shawaryn has been an_assis- 
tant with the men’s and women's 
volleyball programs at Juniata 
since 2011. 
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Track and field conquers cold, looks forward to outdoor season 


By Cates Kinc 





With the indoor track sea- 
son wrapping up at the confer- 
ence meet on Saturday, March 2, 
athletes and coaches are hopeful 
and energetic for the coming 
outdoor season. 

‘The beginning of the indoor 
season was rough for the runners. 
“We didn't get outside because of 
the snow, so we didn’t have track 
to run on and we couldn't really 
do reps inside,” said sophomore 
Michael Roth, a aoa 
track athlete. 

Normally, Juniata takes a 
second or third place finish at 
conferences. The goal for As- 
sistant Coach Blair Taylor this 
time around, however, was a 
title. “Our ultimate goal is the 
same as it is every year: to win 
-a conference championship,” 
said Taylor. 

Courtney Peterson, a junior 
distance runner, thinks that the 
team was ready for the stiff com- 
petition that the conference meet 
offered. “We've had a lot of top 
five finishers this season. A lot of 
school records have been broken. 
I think we're definitely ready,” 
said Peterson. 

The Eagles have had 23 
top five finishers for the 
indoor season. 


One of the top five finish- 


ers is senior Paula Pryor. Pryor 
decided to go out for track this 
season because she is unable to 
compete in the women’s soccer 
spring season. 

Before the Landmark Con- 
ference meet, Pryor was close to 
breaking some of the school’s re- 
cords. “A lot of the workouts we'll 
be doing will be time based. But if 
Ican push myself, I can improve,” 
said Pryor. 

After the conference meet, 
Pryor holds the school records in 
the 200m and 400m dashes. 

Likewise, for the team, Pryor. 
said that they will do well if they 
decide to work hard and push 
themselves. “The workouts are 
not going to be easy, but we've 
got to do it. We have to take set- 
backs in stride and improve from 
there,” said Pryor. 

However, the | women’s 
team may lack depth of field. 
‘The men’s team is 36 strong, 
while the women maintain 
23 athletes. 

Pryor feels that in order- to 
show improvement at the con- 
ference meets, the women’s team 
needs to expand their point base. 
“The team needs to start scor- 
ing more points overall in each 
event. Getting more depth in 
our team is a good goal. It will 
help us improve for Landmark's,” 
said Pryor. 
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Junior David Spayde drives out at the 200m dash at the Landmark Conference 


Championship meet Saturday, March 2. 


A win at the Landmark Con- 
ference meet requires not only 
exceptional athletes, but also “the 
right mental attitude,” according 
to Pryor. 

At the conference meet, the 
men’s team finished third with a 
record-setting, first place perfor- 
mance from the distance med- 
ley relay. Later in the meet, the 


4x200m relay placed second in 
the conference. 

The women's team finished 
fourth with top performances 
from Katrina Woods in the 
5000m and 3000m and Kate- 
lyn Fisher in high jump. Pryor 
finished second in the 400m. 
The women's distance medley 
relay also placed well, finishing 
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second overall. 

Individually, there is work to, 
be done as well. “Really, what I 
need to do is just do what the 
coaches tell me to,” said Peter- 
son. “My form isn’t the best, so 
I guess if I worked on that, it 
might help.” 

Pryor and Peterson also agreed 
that making sure to complete 
the workouts outside of prac- 
tice is important. “Getting in 
the weight-lifting, getting in the 
miles—the not fun stuff,” said 
Peterson. 

On Taylor's short list of top 
performers amongst the la- 
dies are Paula Pryor and Ev- 
elyn Edwards in the sprints, 
Katrina Woods and Courtney 
Peterson on the distance crew, 
Alissa Sellers and Katie Fisher 
with the field events, and the 
exceptional throwers Chelsey 


Beaver, Kylie Berrena ‘and 
Sarah Rhodes. | 
Continuing her list, Tay- 


lor said, “In the men’s track 
events, pay close attention 
to Nate Alter, Matt Guetzlaff 
and Reese Marrero for -dis- 
tance; the quartet of Brett 
Heber, Tyler Mandley, Michael 
Roth and Charlton Exley in the 
Men's 400m hurdles; and in the 
field events, watch out for An- 
drew Paterno in the throws and 
Justin Herr in the jumps.” 





Baseball last in Landmark poll, seeks to improve after 1-4 start 


By Scorr ANDREWS 


_.With snow still on the ground, 
the Juniata College baseball 
team started its season last week- 
end projected to rank seventh in 
the Landmark Conference after 
the preseason poll. 

“We are not going to let a pre- 
season poll determine what kind 
of team we are. When that poll 
came out, everybody was 0-0 in 
the conference, a blank page to 
write your own story. We pre- 
pared ourselves well in the fall— 
all the hard work in the offseason 
with Coach Smith. The pre- 
season went well and we contin- 
ued to work hard in the morning 
practices. We, as a team, didn’t 
read into the preseason poll too 
much because we know what 
kind of team we have and we will 
determine what kind of team 
we will be,” said Head Coach 
Jesse Leonard. 

In terms of departed seniors 
and holes to fill in the team, 
Leonard has freshman and un- 
derclassmen that will be filling 
those gaps. “The (graduated) se- 
niors were ‘primarily outfielders 
and pitchers. We have some guys 
that are true outfielders and some 
that have learned the position 
well and have given us the best 
chance to win the game, so we've 
filled those roles. The young 
pitching—freshman and under- 
classmen—has come through 
for us even in this first weekend,” 
said Leonard. 

The team’s first matchup, an 
away double-header against 
Eastern Mennonite University 
on Feb. 22, yielded two losses for 
the Eagles, who dropped the first 
game 12-8 and the second 15-1. 


The Eagles got their first win 
of the season the following day, 
however, after winning the first 
of two games in another double- 
header against No. 24 Bridgewa- 
ter College (Va.). 

In a dramatic top-of-the- 
ninth, come-from-behind per- 
formance, the Eagles were able 
to take game one 8-7. “We re- 
bounded for Sunday and played 
the best game of the year. One 
of our better games that I can 
remember in my short tenure 


here, beating a nationally ranked . 


team,” Leonard said. 

Sophomore pitcher and in- 
fielder Chris Sinsi kicked off the 
top of the ninth with a walk, be- 
fore stealing second base. Fellow 
sophomore and infielder Sheri- 
dan Doan followed up the walk 
with a single, advancing Sinsi 


to third. Doan was able to steal 
second before senior infielder 
and pitcher Brad Medellin sin- 
gled to centerfield, driving in 
two runs. 

Next at bat was senior catcher 
Dan Gray, who was thrown out 
at first after a fielder’s choice. 
Medellin was able to advance to 
second base and later: third after 
a wild pitch to senior pitcher and 
infielder Joe Sforza. Sforza hit a 
single and drove in Medellin, ty- 
ing the game at 7-7. 

Junior outfielder Cody Krepps 
was up next and ripped a single 
through the left side of the in- 
field, advancing Sforza to second 
base. Senior pitcher David Smy- 
ers entered the game as a pinch 
runner for Sforza before a walk 
sent sophomore catcher and out- 


fielder Anthony Lombardo to 
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first base. Freshman pitcher and 
first baseman Eric Grace singled 
to the right, driving in the win- 
ning run. 

“The win this weekend was 
definitely a team effort,” said 
Leonard. “Everything going for- 
ward is going to take the effort 
of the entire team. It’s nice to see 
everybody step up and have their 
role and do their thing, even if 
someone just comes in for one 
batter—a pitcher comes in for 
one batter or someone plays two 
innings of defensive substitution 
at the end of the game. It is go- 
ing to take everybody.” 

On Sunday, Match 2, the Ea- 
gles traveled to Va. for a neutral 
site battle against the University 
of Pittsburgh at Bradford. The 


teams were supposed to play a 


doubleheader, but after dropping ° 


game one 2-7, rain started to 
fall and game two was canceled. 
‘There is no word yet on whether 
the game will be rescheduled. 
Juniata’s next set of games will 
be in Florida over spring break 
at the RussMatt Central Florida 
Invitational. They will play six 
games in the invitational, with 
their first matchup against New 
Jersey City. The Eagles then 
have back-to-back doublehead- 
ers against Franklin & Marshall 


‘and Waynesburg before a final 


game vs. Dickinson. Juniata re- 
turns home Saturday, March 15, 
to open their Landmark Confer- 
ence season against Susquehan- 
na University. The three game se- 
ries begins with a doubleheader 
starting at 1 p.m. Saturday, fol- 
lowed: by a final game at noon 
on Sunday. 
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Thumbs 


Thumbs up to Leo's spirit after the Oscars. 
The only thing more desperate for young 
adult approval is Troha’s Twitter Feed. 


Thumbs down to to the new housing lottery. 
Drawing a desired room is about as Tikely 
to happen as Snooki’s children remaining 
celibate until marriage. 

Thumbs down to the lack of Mardi Gras 
spirit on campus. Cleavage exposure on Fat _ 
uesday Sa its pele whee a facilities 
man bent over to fix the plumbing in the 

Lesher laundry room. | 


‘Thumbs up to Juniata’s “collective sense 
of safety, support and good will.” You all 


deserve a 
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l NOW HIRING 

{ New editor-in-chief for 

The Juniatian 

l Skills: Ability to com- 
pose simple graphs in 

| Excel a plus. 

l Previous incumbent 
removed for tasteless 

] humor. 

thejuniatian@gmail.com 


FORTRADE 

My virginity for 
Organic Chemistry 
II test answers or best 
offer. Interested chem- 
istry students can find 
me on Yahoo messen- 


ger @QCatcher1445. 
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By TYLer Ayres , 


The Dean of Students Office 
keeps a file on every student and 
collects information spanning 
from a student’s first visit dur- 
ing summer orientation through 
his or her graduation. These files 
contain confidential information 
and are handled routinely by 
student employees. 
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Student assistants in other ad- 
ministrative departments such 
as the Office of Enrollment can 
access DataTel, a program that 
catalogs student biographical, 
academic and disciplinary infor- 
mation. 

While student employees and 
administrators are expected to 
maintain professionalism and 


ANDREA MORILLO / JUNIATIAN 
confidentiality, a formal non- 


disclosure agreement for stu- 
dents employed in these offices’ 
does not exist. 

“Anyone who has a proclivity 
to that kind of violation is not 
going to be stopped because they 
signed a paper,” said Assistant 


> see DATATEL page 3 








By Katie JEFFRESS 

The new priority number 
policy that debuted in this year’s 
room draw has sparked campus- 
wide debate. 

“This is the first time in 15 
years that we will be using four 
GPA groups instead of seven 
and pure lottery for rising soph- 
omores,” said Dean of Students 
Kris Clarkson. 

This year, with the addition 
of the new dorm and a change 
in presidency, the policy was 
tweaked. “I asked the Res Life 
staff to look into room draw 
policies,” said Clarkson. “I think 
that with the new building 
and the new number of singles 
plus some other things that 
were doing ... it seems like 
this is a good time to give it 
a try.” 

According to Clarkson, Ju- 
niata College has been incor- 
porating GPA into room draw 
priority for roughly 15 years. “It 
used to be a straight seniority- 
based lottery,” said Clarkson. 
“When Dr. Kepple became 
president, he was coming from 
Sewanee: The University of the 
South, where they were trying to 
reward and recognize academic 





Room draw: role of GPA reduced 


achievement by using GPA in 
room draw.” 

Juniata’s room draw commit- 
tee, which is comprised solely 
of resident directors, made the 
policy change that diminished 
the factor of GPA, which was 
ultimately approved by the Dean 
of Students Office. 

‘The new policy varies in popu- 
larity among students. Senior 
Clarissa Diniz, a resident assis- 
tant in Terrace Hall, opposes the 
change. 

“I think it’s completely unfair,” 
said Diniz. “The excuse they gave 
about going away from GPA 
was that apparently a lot of the 
students were being ‘unfair’ and 
taking easier courses in order to 
make their GPA higher for room 
draw. But really, I don't think 
that’s the reality.” 

As an RA, Diniz has received 
student response to the new pol- 
icy firsthand. “I've been working 
with a lot of residents over the 
past three years, and many of 
them this year came to me and 
were like, “What is going on?” 
said Diniz. “I have a resident 
who is a rising senior and in the 
top 10 in his class, and he got a 


> see ROOM DRAW page 2 


Amish community integrates unique culture in Huntingdon area 


By Copy GREENWALD 

The Peachey Family Green- 
house blends in with most 
businesses of Belleville, Pa., 
offering no fluorescent sign 
or quick-hit radio advertise- 
ment. Inside, the white and 
wiry beard of an old man meets 
the occasional splash of water 
from a gardening hose. 

“Well, what do you want to 
know?” The old man asked as 
he continued to water a row of 
blooming roses and then a bush 
of budding greens labeled “Ba- 
by’s Tears.” 

“T've been Amish all my iif. 
We believe that good works will 
get us to Heaven,” he said. “We 
don't believe in flaunting our 
work. We live simply.” 

Districts of Amish live along 
the hills of the Kishacoquillas 
Valley, better known as Big Val- 
ley, and other areas that surround 
Juniata College. 

They work the 
beneath them to 
just the basic 


ground 
provide 
necessities. 


Old-World Music 
Hedda Durnbaugh of the Li- 


brary Special Collections De- 
partment said that of the many 
varieties of Amish, there are 
two distinct orders: the Old and 
the New. 

“The Old Order Amish want 
to follow the old, original or- 
der. They are the ones who re- 
fuse to drive cars. They refuse 
to use electricity,” said Durn- 
baugh. 

This order is also called the 
“House Amish,” as they hold 
all religious gatherings in houses 
rather than designated churches. 
“They have to limit the number 
of people in church. They have to 
be able to come together easily,” 
said Durnbaugh. These church 
districts average at around 30 
families, and they live in close 
proximity. 

The Old Order Amish also 
hold onto the German language 
dialect. “They will tell you that 
all their preaching is done 
in High German,” said Durn- 
baugh. “German is very impor- 
tant to them, and it’s very much 
tied up with their identity. And 
in their meetings for worship, 
they sing.” 


OP. & ED. 3-9 


“They sing from a hymn col- 
lection, which is called the 
Ausbund,” said Durnbaugh, 
“The first edition was in 1564.” 
The German word “Ausbund” 
means a selection and collec- 
tion of the best. This hymnal 
is unique in that it has been in 
continuous use since the late 
sixteenth century. 

“The singing for worship 
is an extremely slow sing- 
ing,” said Durnbaugh. Nei- 
ther an instrument nor a song 
leader accompanies the singing 
within the church meetings. 
“It’s really a culture of its own.” 


Communitarians 

Retired pastor and Juniata 
Friendship Family Provider 
David Bowen said the book 
“Rosanna of the Amish,” by 
Joseph W. Yoder, gives excellent 
insight to the many connec- 
tions the community and the 
College has made with the 
Amish. 

The story is about a wom- 
an, born of an Irish-Catholic 


> see AMISH page 7 
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The Amish reject modern technologies, as epitomized by their use of the horse 
and buggy. Huntingdon County is home to a significant Amish population. 
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Campus Network and Security 


By Cat Kine 


Gamers returning from win- 
ter break ran into severe issues 
with Juniata’s network. La- 
tency and ping spikes rendered 


competitive online gaming 
nearly impossible. 
Strategy games such as 


“League of Legends” and 
“Starcraft 2” are particularly sen- 
sitive to latency as they require 
fine manipulation and calculated 
actions with margins for error 
in the range of milliseconds. 
However, open communica- 
tion between affected students 
and the Department of Campus 
Network and Security quickly 
solved most of the issues. 

Mario Cintron, a senior and 
“League of Legends” player, was 
among the first to report issues 
to Anne Wood, director of Cam- 
pus Network and Security. “Prior 
to break, the lag I experienced 
was moderate at worst, but un- 
derstandable, peaking during the 
early evening hours when most 
students were probably online 
working on homework or social- 
izing,” said Cintron. “But after 
break, this new lag was present 
even during off-peak hours.” 

“At first I thought the lag was 
caused by new devices register- 
ing to the network---cellphones, 
laptops or tablets-- which were 
given as gifts,” said Cintron. 

But it turns out that was not 
the case. According to Wood, 
“even before students came back, 
‘we were having a network issue 
that we had trouble identifying. 
What our tests were showing 
was that there was a good bit 
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Campus video gamers suffered through slow connections and lag time before the network issues could be resolved. 


of packet loss. With our kind 
of base-line testing, where we 
would normally get no packet 
loss, we were experiencing sig- 
nificant packet loss across th 
network.” 
For those of you who may 
not be as tech savvy, a packet is 
a digital parcel of information 
that is shipped over the Inter- 
net. A network breaks down 
information such as emails into 
multiple packets. Each packet 
contains important information 
such as the sender’s IP address, 
the intended viewer's IP ad- 
dress and another note that tells 
the network how many packets 
the email was divided into. The 
packets are then reassembled on 
the recipient’s end and parsed 


into viewable information. 

The exact cause of the packet 
loss remains undisclosed by 
Wood. “There was an anomaly 
in the network. It was something 
that had accidentally been done 
by a user on the network, but I 
can't reveal what it was because 
it would then open up that par- 
ticular vulnerability,” said Wood. 

“As soon as we found the lo- 
cation of the packet loss, it was 
completely, gone,” said Wood. 
“It was definitely something 
that we felt was contributing to 
the lag that we knew students 
were experiencing with some 
applications.” 

Resolving that particular issue 
was not good enough for Wood 
and her team, however. “We were 


still getting some feedback from 
students, ‘League of Legends’ 
players in particular,” said Wood. 

‘The team of techies employs a 
filter called a packet shaping ap- 
pliance, which examines the type 
of traffic going through the net- 
work and determines whether 
it is for Netflix, YouTube, Face- 
book or just web-browsing. 

‘This filter can prioritize band- 
width allocation for different 
types of traffic. According to 
Wood, “League of Legends” was 
recently given priority access to 
bandwidth. 

After noticing that the 
majority of the school’s band- 
width was being consumed by 
web-browsing, Campus Network 
and Security imposed a 3 mega- 


department resolves Wi-Fi discrepencies 


bit-per-second cap on every us- 
er’s traffic. “We felt that it would 
be good to maybe lower the cap 
on HTTP traffic, but instead of 
limiting HTTP traffic as a whole, 
we put a cap on each individual 
user's flow.” 

The remaining bandwidth was 
then allocated for use by other 
applications, “League of Leg- 
ends” among them. 

“It was interesting to hear 
that change, in _ particular, 
caused some people to say, ‘Yay, 
it’s getting a little bit better!” 
said Wood. 

And indeed, many of the is- 
sues were resolved because of 
the steps taken by Wood's office. 
After the bandwidth cap was 
changed on Feb. 20, the usage of 
“League of Legends” rose mod- 
erately. “League of Legends,” 
in fact, has yet to max out at its 
2, megabit-per-second limit. 

Cintron commented on the 
actions of Wood’s office: “I was 
impressed by the amount of ded- 
ication she displayed in trying to 
resolve it. She asked several gam- 
ers about the nature of the lag 
they were experiencing in their 
games, and even monitored a 
few students’ connections as they 
were playing to see where the 
connection could be optimized.” 

“At this point, most of those 
issues have thankfully been re- 
solved to previous levels, with lag 
being most noticeable again only 
during peak evening hours,” said 
Cintron. “The changes to the 
school’s network are helping all 
the gamers on campus be able to 
enjoy our games.” 





Students debate new lottery room draw method that devalues GPA 
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priority number around 250. He 
wanted a single, and now, most 
likely, he won't get one.” 
Freshman Aaron Kulig also 
disagrees with the new policy. 
“It’s frustrating to find out that 
Juniata no longer rewards high- 
achieving freshmen «when it 


_ comes to room draw,” said Kulig, 


who is currently working toward 
a Biology POE. “I worked hard 
to make it onto the Dean's List, 
so I was disappointed when I 
discovered that my room draw 
number was well into the thou- 
sands.” 

However, not all students are 
opposed to the policy. Freshman 
Jillian Loomis said, “I think it 
makes sense to use the lottery 
system for rising sophomores. 
‘The priority numbers would only 
be gauged by a single semester, 
which is not likely to be an accu- 
rate representation of a student's 
abilities.” 4 tap 

Clarkson also feels that GP. 
should be deemphasized in 
the room draw process. “I un- 
derstand rewarding academic 


semester. Maybe it’s transitional 
issues or maybe they're in the 
wrong POE, but if you have one 
really bad semester, that hangs 
with you.” 

Additionally, the timeworn 
argument over POE difficulty 
comes into play when analyz- 
ing room draw priority numbers. 
“There are some people who feel 
like their POEs are more rigor- 
ous and demanding than other 
POEs,” said Clarkson. They ask, 
“Why should I be penalized be- 


cause I’m pursuing this demand- 


ing course load? You're in some- 
thing that isn’t as demanding, 
and you end up benefitting from 
that in room draw.’ That’s the 
kind of stuff the committee was 
hearing.” 

“After being here for four years 
and having friends from a wide 
variety of POEs, I don’t really 
think there is a harder POE. It’s 
just different types of work,” said 
Diniz. “I really don’t think that’s 
fair to say, “They picked an easy 
POE, and that’s why they have 
a 4.0.’ I disagree. Regardless of 


what your POE is, you can't just 
get a 4.0 by just joking around.” 

Clarkson agrees that POE dif- 
ficulty depends on the person. “I 
know from personal experience 
that, as much as I’d want to be 
a physicist or a chemist, it isn’t 
going to work for me very well 
because I just don’t have the in- 
terest, the enthusiasm or the pas- 
sion,” said Clarkson. 

“Does that mean that the so- 
cial sciences and humanities are 
easier? Well they are for me, but 
at the same time I know some 


Live in Concert 
Rory Sullivan 


Sat. March 29 
7:30-10:00PM 


science kids who just cringe at 
the thought of having to write or 
speak in front of people. So it’s 
all relative, isn’t it really?” 

‘The new policy is not neces- 
sarily permanent. “If we get some 
overwhelming response of ‘this is 
terribly unfair,’ then we'll recon- 
sider. It’s kind of push and pull,” 
said Clarkson. 

“Basically I just said, ‘Let’s 
give it a try.” I'm up for try- 
ing something, and if it’s a 
problem, we can always change 


it back.” 


Rory Sullivan's unique mix of musical 
taste, blending of sounds, ranging 
from the versatile guitar and 
songwriting of James Taylor, husky 
voice of Marc Cohn, and contempo- 
rary pop sensibilities of John Mayer, 
allows Rory to create music worthy of 
the icons that preceded him. 


achievement, but I also under- 
stand why some people strug- 
gle. It isn’t always about lack of 
effort or laziness,” said Clarkson. 
“They could have had difficulties. 
for a variety of reasons. It’s not 
uncommon for first-year students 
to come in and have a really bad 
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By ABIGAIL ROSENBERGER 


There have recently been 
cases reported of lice and mono 
among children attending the 
Early Childhood Education 
Center. In at least one incident, 
a student worker at the center 
was diagnosed with mono. 

Freshman Katie Fisher, who 
has been working at the ECEC 
for the lab portion of her child 
development class, claims she 
was told there had been a case of 
lice in the center. 

“I definitely have been wearing 
my hair up. It’s hard because you 
want to interact; and when the 
kids want to hug you, you want 
to be able to hug them back,” 
said Fisher. “They touch your 
hair. They play with you. They're 
all over you.” 

Christine Breen, director of 
the ECEC, is not able to con- 
firm any reports of lice or illness 
due to issues of confidentiality. 
Though she cannot confirm that 
there have been cases of lice this 
year, Breen said children at the 
center have had lice in the past. 
When dealing with a case of lice, 
the center follows the guidelines 
in the book “Managing Disease 
in Early Childhood.” 

“Tt tells us what to do. It says 
the child doesn’t need to be sent 
home immediately; they can be 
sent home at the end of the day,” 
said Breene. “We would notify 
staff (and) we would notify fami- 


lies that there had been a case 
of lice and to check their chil- 
dren for lice or nits, and if they 
discover them they should treat 
their children and not send them 
back until they’ve been treated.” 

Illnesses are treated somewhat 
differently than lice. Children 
are allowed to stay at the center 
if they do not have a fever of 101 
degrees or higher and feel com- 
fortable. 

“If they have something that 
can be spread easily they prob- 
ably should stay at home under 
most circumstances, but not all,” 
said Breene. 

Even though the center allows 
some sick children to stay at the 
center, workers do not feel that 
parents take advantage of the 
policy. 

“If the kids are sick, I don’t 
think they come in because 
the parents know that they are 
all on top of each other all the 
time, and it’s really easy to spread 
things--unless they don’t know 
they’re sick,” said Suzanne Jle- 
laty, a sophomore who volunteers 
at the center. 

Sophomore Alissa Sellers, a 
worker at the ECEC, found out 
she had mono on Feb. 24. Prior 
to her diagnosis, Sellers was un- 
aware she had been exposed. 

“I didn’t know three kids had 
it (mono) until after the fact,” 
said Sellers. “They didn’t tell me 
who had mono, just (that) three 
people had mono.” 
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Early Childhood Education Center takes action to fight illness 
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Facilities Services uses a routine sanitizing process in the Early Childhood Education Center to keep tables and toys clean. 


Some workers believe prevent- 
ing the staff from knowing about 
certain illnesses may have a neg- 
ative impact on the health of the 
staff and their ability to effec- 
tively interact with the children. 

“I think we have the right to 
know. If I’m working with them 
they could make me sick and 
then I could get other people 
sick by not knowing,” said Fisher. 
“You just have to stay away from 
all of them, which takes away 
from your experience because 
then you can't interact the way 
you want to with the kids.” 

Breene, however, has not no- 
ticed a difference in the way 
workers treat children when they 


know they may be sick. “The 
staff seems to still care for the 
children in the same way,” said 
Breene. 

In addition to frequent hand 
washing, the ECEC follows a 
standard procedure of sanitizing 
and disinfecting to prevent the 
spread of germs. 

“We have a routine of clean- 
ing, sanitizing and disinfecting 
so surfaces are sanitized after use 
and some are disinfected. We 
follow that routine every day,” 
said Breene. “After the children 
have used the Play-Doh table 
and they've gone away, then we 
spray the table, and we use dis- 
infecting (solution) in the bath- 


room and sanitizing (solution) in 
the kitchen. Facilities sanitizes 
and disinfects and they do all the 
surfaces in the morning when 
the children aren't here.” 

The ECEC is also evalu- 
ated for health and safety by the 
Keystone STARS program that 
certifies the center and provides 
their ranking. 

“We had a health consultant 
from the STARS program come. 
She spent the whole day with 
us and made sure we were mak- 
ing our solution right, watched 
our diapering procedure ... and 
wrote us a report with recom- 
mendations,” said Breene. “We 
take it pretty seriously.” 





Student workers exercise caution with confidential peer information 
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Dean of Students Dan Cook- 
Huffman. 

“The Juniata community 
thinks of (student employment) 
as professional development op- 
portunities for students,” said 
Cook-Huffman. 

Some student employees may 
not understand or exhibit the 
professional responsibility _re- 
quired. “There was one incident 
over at enrollment that I can ac- 
count where people were look- 
ing up files in DataTel. They 
could tell that someone was do- 
ing that,” said senior Amanda 
Waller, a student assistant in 
both the Dean’s office and the 
enrollment office. 

“Everyone has their own 
DataTel ID,” said Waller, “and 
they can go back and track what 
you look at or what you do in 
DataTel.” She said, “they would 
know, whichever Big Brother 
was watching.” 

Due to the sensitive nature of 
information handled by student 
employees at the Dean's office, 
these employees could some- 
times find themselves in uncom- 
fortable social situations due to 
their inside knowledge. 

“For the first week or so it was 
weird. For the most part I’ve 
learned to compartmentalize it,” 
said Waller. “There are 1,600 files 
of business in (the Dean's office) 
and my job isn't to read them, it’s 
to manage them. 

Despite the student code 
of conduct, privacy meetings 


and implicit expectations, con- 
fidential infotmation has re- 
portedly been accessed for 
unprofessional reasons and sub- 
sequently leaked. 

Waller said, “In the Dean’s 
office I don't have access to any 
current student’s DataTel files. 
I actually have an account on 
DataTel to work on student 
files at the enrollment office.” 
Her position at the enrollment 
office deals exclusively with 
prospective students’ files. 

DataTel is intended to bol- 
ster privacy in the Dean's office. 
“If you open up a student's file, 
there’s a ‘comments and notes’ 
section,” said Waller. “Dan 
and Kris will often write ‘de- 
tails in DataTel.” This removes 
potentially sensitive informa- 
tion from the scope of student 
employees’ duties. 

Waller, a former head summer 
orientation leader, worked close- 
ly with incoming freshmen. She 
explained a system by which in- 
coming freshmen are measured 
before they step foot in a college 
classroom. 

“If you go to orientation and 
you're an awesome student, your 
orientation leader will give you a 
green flag,” said Waller. 

“We also have things called 
red flags,” said Waller. Red flags 
are issued if a student exhibits 
anti-social behavior; they could 
signify things like introversion, 
unwillingness to participate, 
ageression or lewd conduct. 

These red or green flags are 
often among the first things 


that appear in student files. “Ev- 
erything goes in chronological 
order. It’s your contact sheet, 
your red or green flags, and your 
orientation questionnaire,” said 
Waller. “I don't like the idea that 
they kind of label students from 
then on.” 

Peer orientation leaders, who 
are neither psychological nor 
behavioral specialists, evaluate 
incoming freshmen based upon 
their own judgments. 

‘These flags do not fade away 
after orientation. ‘They, along 
with the rest of a students’ files, 
last until graduation. “Once you 
graduate from Juniata, your file 
is expunged and shredded,” said 
Waller. 

LJ. Thorson ‘13, former Junia- 
ta associate at the Dean's Office, 
described the typical contents of 
student files. 

Following the orientation 
questionnaire, contact sheet and 
any red or green flags, Thorson 
said, “There is a sheet that details 
every meeting that any student 
has with either of the deans. It 
could be for anything.” 

Any disciplinary pull-in can 
be found in student files, along 
with incident reports. “If you're 
caught drunk and disorderly, or 
vandalizing or stealing, copies of 
those incident reports will be in 
the file,” said Thorson. 

Reports from the Hunting- 
don Police Department are also 
included, along with notices of 
concern and periods of academic 
or social probation. 

Extensive email records are 


also included in student files. 
Freshman Taylor Clark, student 
assistant at the Dean's office, 
said, “Every email, every corre- 
spondence about a student that 
goes through the Dean’s office 
gets filed.” 

Thorson added, “You (student 
assistants) can actually read what 
the person’s professor has written 
about them.” 

“We keep track of dean-on- 
duty calls, which is if anyone is 
ever hospitalized or any con- 
tact really with JC security,” 
said Waller. 

In her time working at the 
Dean's office, Thorson said, 
“(Student employees) catalog 
dean-on-duty records for our 
liquor control board grant every 
year. We go through those re- 
cords to see how many of them 
were alcohol-related.” 

Sophomore Khadejia Nor- 
man, ‘another student employed 
at the Dean's office, said, “We 
had a huge meeting talking 
about confidentiality. They told 
us, ‘what happens in the room 
stays in the room.” 

Waller said, “It’s kind of as- 
sumed whatever you handle in 
the office, and if it’s a name you 
see and recognize when you're 
filing, you don’t let it leave the 
office.” 

Cook-Huffman said that stu- 
dent assistant discretion falls un- 
der student code of conduct. “If 
they were to violate that, there 
would definitely be disciplinary 
action,” he said. 

A former student assistant 


who chose to remain anonymous 
admitted to snooping through 
his or her significant other’s file 
because of suspected psychologi- 
cal issues. 

Another unnamed student 
said they avoid Founder's Hall 
entirely, citing a leak of sensi- 
tive personal information by an 
administrator as the cause of 
their aversion. 

“I think my position there, 
how I was treated and how I act- 
ed, was not as a student employ- 
ee, but as if I were an actual staff 
member,” said Thorson. “I was 
very close to Cook-Huffman. 
Whenever I needed inside de- 
tails about things that have gone 
on, he was always willing to share 
those types of things with me.” 

Employing an objective, 
full-time administrative assis- 
tant to handle student files could 
eliminate privacy issues and pos- 
sible information leaks. If this is 
unreasonable, other formal safe- 
guards might be necessary prior 
to student employment: formal 
non-disclosure agreements, ex- 
tensive pre-employment coun- 
seling and a clear explanation 
of the repercussions that would 
follow a breach of privacy. 

Students and faculty main- 
tained that student confidenti- 
ality is a crucial component to a 
small academic community such 
as Juniata. 

“The Dean's Office is supposed 
to be a safe haven,” said Clark. 
“The fact that I hear things are 
leaving, that is upsetting, because 
that defeats the purpose.” 
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E-cigarette policy requires smokers to a 20 ft. distance from buildings 


By JM Dusensky 


Juniata College Public Safety 
has updated the campus pol- 
icy on electronic cigarettes to 
prohibit their use within 20 feet 
of any building. 

This policy change is con- 
sistent with the established re- 
strictions regarding smoking on 
campus. Cigarettes and other 
smoking devices cannot be used 
within 20 feet of campus build- 
ings. 

“The electronic cigarettes are 
included in our tobacco-free 
campus,” said Jesse Leonard, di- 
rector of Public Safety. “The best 
way to think of it is to pretend 
it’s a real cigarette. If you think of 
your electronic cigarette as a real 
one, you're going to be within the 
guidelines.” 

Electronic cigarettes or “e- 
cigarettes” are battery-powered 
devices that simulate tobacco 
smoking using technology that 
vaporizes a liquid. These liquids 
release a flavored vapor, which 
may contain nicotine depending 
on the brand. 

“They are becoming more 
popular,” said Leonard. “Health 
risks aside — and I’m sure there’s 


Hess to be repurposed for break housing 


By Lourz Nicu 


Starting next year, Juniata 
will open off-campus proper- 
ties to students during breaks as 
needed, providing students who 
travel long distances with a place 
to stay. 

In particular, Hess apartments 
will be usable for temporary 
housing according to Dean of 
Students Kris Clarkson. 

“This next year,-Hess apart- 
ments would be closed. There are 
30 beds down there, which we 
aren't planning on using. If we're 
in a squeeze, we would use them 
for students who would be here 
during the fall. Students who 
can't go home or who are student 
athletes could stay at Hess,” said 
Clarkson. 

Other smaller housing areas, 
such as the Spanish house and 
the Chinese global village, would 
also be available for students in 
need of shelter during breaks. 
These changes were spurred by 
the College’s recent develop- 
ments, such as the new dormi- 
tory to be opened next semester. 

“We have a new residence 
hall opening, and we're shutting 
down Hess. Those apartments 
have more security, kitchens and 
other accommodations for stu- 
dents. We have also purchased a 
few extra houses,” said Clarkson. 
“These acquisitions have allowed 
us a little more flexibility.” 

In the interest of safety, the 
College cannot currently allow 
students to stay over breaks. 

“There's no residential staff, so 
there’s safety, security concerns 
with letting students stay in 
random places,” said Clarkson. 
“There’s all sorts of related fire 
safety, health code issues.” 

The Hess option aims to rem- 
edy that situation, and will be 
available for a fee. 

Students with distant relatives, 





research being done — we've had 
an incident or two where they've 
set off the fire alarm. Our fire de- 
tectors are particle sensors, so the 
steam and vapors will trip them, 
just like steam from a shower 
or hairspray or anything else. 
‘That’s part of the reason--and a 
driving force behind--adding to 
the policy.” 

For some people on campus, 
the new policy may detract from 
the appeal of electronic ciga- 
rettes. Seniors Casey Katzen- 
stein and Colin Brislawn have 
both smoked electronic ciga- 
rettes in the past. 

“E-cigarettes aren't the same 


especially international students, 
find it costly and time-consum- 
ing to visit their families during 
short breaks. 

“As international. students, we 
already don’t have a lot of options 
to choose from. We're not inde- 
pendent in terms of transpor- 
tation and a place to stay,” said 
sophomore Chau Tran, a student 
from Vietnam. “The main prob- 
lem is that I’m not familiar with 
here. I don’t know where to stay. 
I don't know where good hotels 
are. That caused a lot of problems 
for me.” 

Students from the West Coast 
also find it impractical to return 
to their homes. 

“Most kids from the West 
Coast have a lot of trouble find- 
ing places to stay over short 
breaks. It’s not really worth your 
money to go home; it’s a lot of 
money and a lot of time. If you're 
on a tight budget, it’s really 
inconvenient to go anywhere,” 
said Audrey Zehren, a senior 
from Seattle. “And so, if you 
don't have relatives or family 
in the area, youre forced to 
find ways to get to your nearest 
relatives. Mine happen to be in 
Cincinnati, a seven-hour drive 
both ways.” 

Even domestic travel can take 
an unreasonably long time. 

“T fly to California, and the 
flight itself is six hours,” said 
sophomore Catilin Emslie. “But 
layovers add a lot of time, and 
with shuttles three hours before 
the flight, I’m spending any- 
where between 10 and 24 hours 
traveling.” 

The option to stay in Hunting- 
don could give these students 
more flexibility with planning. 

“That at least would give me 
another option. Everybody is 
leaving on the same day, so tick- 
ets run out very fast,” said Tran. 
“It would be very nice if they 
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as a real cigarette,” said Katzen- 
stein. “I think some people like 
e-cigs because they look cool and 
they can do it inside, so I feel 
like in a way they think they're 
breaking rules.” 

“They're fun,” said Brislawn. 
“I never would smoke actual 
cigarettes because there’s a huge 
carcinogenic risk associated with 
that. But if you go to a smoking 
bar or something, with e-cigs 
you can have something that isn’t 
as bad as the actual thing.” 

According to Leonard, elec- 
tronic cigarettes can be modified 
to work with other substances, 
which also contributed to the 


give us the option.” 

Clarkson emphasized that the 
College has always done its best 
to make accommodations for 
students when necessary. 

“Contrary to what most peo- 
ple think, we’ve always tried to 
help people,” said Clarkson. “We 
typically help them find other 
arrangements. We let them stay 
in common areas of small hous- 
es, or we could try to do arrange- 
ments in the guest house, find 
multiple hosts for them and so 
on.” 

The problem, however, comes 
from a lack of awareness regard- 
ing break-time accommodations. 

“T think, frankly, that there just 
hasn't been a clear understand- 
ing about what our policy is on 
that,” said President James Tro- 
ha.“When I raised the issue with 
the Dean's Office ... I was told, 
“Well, of course we allow that.’ 
But if you talk to students, they 
don’t know we allow that.” 

While acknowledging that 
the College is doing its best, 
Tran believes that the issue lies 
in a lack of publicity about the 
accommodations offered. 

“If they are accommodating 
needs, they aren't making that 
public to students,” said Tran. 
“When I first came here, they 
were very clear that you cannot 
stay during the break.” 

While some students may be 
discontented by the accommo- 
dations offered to them by the 
administration, the new options 
for students with distant homes 
are well-received. 

m really grateful that they're 
actually addressing it in a more 
open and easier way,” said Zeh- 
ren. “I think it’s more about ease 
and less about stress. You're al- 
ready displaced so much that you 
can't go home over the weekend. 
It’s really hard. Any extra trouble 
quickly turns into a nightmare.” 





decision to prohibit their use in 
and around buildings. 

“They have the means to be 
loaded with stuff other than 
what’s intended,” said Leon- 
ard. “We're aware of how that 
works and what that looks like. 
‘There’s a process where you can 
pull the THC out of marijuana 
and then evaporate the chemi- 
cal and it gives you a wax, and 
there’s certain vaporizers in elec- 
tronic cigarettes that can process 
that wax. You can do that with 
tobacco too.” 

Leonard also noted that the 
changes to the policy were not 
a result of people complaining 
about the use of electronic ciga- 
rettes on campus. 

“I think anything can bother 
somebody,” said Katzenstein. 
“The look of smoke coming out 
of someone’s mouth can bother 
someone, whether it’s through 
a real cigarette, which can be 
harmful, or through something 
that isn't harmful. If you allow 
fake cigarettes to be smoked in- 
side, you're going to upset the ac- 
tual cigarette smokers, and they 
might think they can get away 
with it as well.” 

“They're clearly not the same 


By Kesey MoLsEED 


On Monday, March 17, resi- 
dents of Sunderland Hall evacu- 
ated the building when a carbon 
monoxide leak triggered the fire 
alarm system. The leak was caused 
by a problem with a backup gen- 
erator and was resolved within a 
few hours. 

“We had an exhaust line fail- 
ure on our backup emergency 
generator,” said Architectural 
Trades Supervisor David Cod- 
er. “Instead of the exhaust be- 
ing piped to the outside, it was 
dumping to the inside of the build- 
ing, which caused the fire alarm 
to go off.” 

The alarms went off just before 
10 a.m. and students were kept out 
of the building until about 12:30 
pan. | 
Public Safety was notified of 
the alarm and quickly discovered 
the gas leak. “The panel had in- 
dicated a carbon monoxide detec- 
tor had been activated, and that’s 
what set the building off,” said 
Jesse Leonard, director of Pub- 
lic Safety. “Officer Hughes went 
up and responded. He went to 
the suspected location of the de- 
tector activation and then that’s 
when he discovered kind of an 
exhaust smell.” 

“T responded to the fire alarm 
and found the CO detector go- 
ing off down by the mechanical 
room,” said Public. Safety Patrol 
Supervisor Tim Hughes. “I went 


CO gas leaks in spacey 
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as cigatettes,” said Brislawn. 
“To say we're banning them 
because they're a health hazard 
is false. Now if we're banning 
them because it’s rude or because 
we don't want cigarette smok- 
ers to feel singled out or 
because we're worried about 
people smoking illegal sub- 
stances in them, then I think 
those are all very valid reasons 
to ban them.” 

“If you can't smoke real ciga- 
rettes inside, you shouldn't be able 
to smoke electronic cigarettes 
inside,” said Katzenstein. “In 
college your main focus should 
be education, and if there’s a 
distraction like electronic ciga- 
rettes, youre hindering yours 
and possibly other people’s 
education.” 

For those who smoke elec- 
tronic cigarettes, Leonard sug- 
gests using the campus smoker 
towers as a frame of reference. 

“We and the maintenance 
crew and the ground crew try 
to keep the smoker towers at 20 
feet,” said Leonard. “So if you're 
in and around the smoker’s tower 
then more than likely you're fine. 
Stick to the smoker towers as 
a reference.” 
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back up and the alarm. stopped 
going off, so I pulled the alarm 





Hughes then checked every 
room in the building to make 
sure all students had. evacuated. 
“There weren’t a lot of students 
in the building at the time of the 
activation just because it was 
prime class time,” said Leonard. 

The Huntingdon Fire Depart- 
ment arrived soon after the build- 
ing was evacuated. “The fire de- 
partment was there basically as a 
precaution to ventilate the building 
out, to make sure we had fresh air 
everywhere,” said Coder, who said 
that students were evacuated be- 
fore there was any danger. “It (the 
alarm system) goes off at a very 
low setting before it’s harmful to 
anybody.” 

Once the students were evacu- 
ated and the building aerated, 
Facilities Services was able to 
inspect the generator, finding that 
an exhaust pipe had failed. “We re+ 
placed a small section of pipe on 
the exhaust system that had failed. 
It was back in service within a mat- 
ter of an hour after the fire depart- 
ment had left,” said Coder. 

Residential Life then notified 
residents that Sunder was safe to 
reenter, assuring students that the 
building had been cleared and the 
issue resolved. 

“A good thing is that it worked 
and the system did what it was 
supposed to do,” said Leonard. 
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Currently-unmarked Public Safety vehicle patrols on and off campus 


By JM Dusensky 


The Juniata College Pub- 
lic Safety Office has obtained a 
new safety vehicle to replace the 
current vehicle, which will soon 
be retired. 

The new vehicle, a Ford po- 
lice interceptor utility model, 
includes bigger brakes, all-wheel 
drive, a stronger alternator, 
and a more spacious interior. Ac- 
cording to Jesse Leonard, director 
of Public Safety, the new vehicle 
is a huge improvement over the 
old one. 

“The old vehicle is on its way 
out,” said Leonard. “Imagine ten 
different officers driving one ve- 
hicle with ten different driving 
styles, with 50 or however many 
miles a day at 25 miles an hour — 
first gear, brake, first gear, brake. 
‘The transmission, brakes, engine 
and seats all take a beating, and 
the car gets a good bit of wear 
and tear.” 

Although the vehicle will 
eventually be marked with a 
Juniata College logo, some stu- 
dents were under the impression 
that the new vehicle would re- 
main unmarked. 

“It should definitely be 
marked,” said junior Rounida 
Shwaish. “When I first heard 
about the new vehicle I talked 
to a lot of students about it. 
It seemed like half the students 
support having an undercover 
cop car because it makes them 
feel safer, but I’ve also talked 
to students who feel like it 
would go against what Juniata 
is about.” 

“Personally, I'd try to be 
on better behavior if the car 
stayed unmarked,” said senior 
Kevin Stapleton. “I'd be on the 
lookout for it, as-would much 
of the student body. Especially 
on the weekends, I think stu- 
dents would be quite concerned.” 

“It’s not an undercover op- 
eration,” said Leonard. “We are 
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Public Safety hopes current and prospective students will find the new vehicle more approachable. While it will not remain unmarked, the car intentionally does 


not include exterior siren lights. 


planning to mark it. It’s probably 
the most recognizable campus 
vehicle, basically a giant mobile 
billboard, so we're working to get 
the stickers for it and stay within 
the marketing guidelines of what 
logo we can use.” 

“It’s not going to remain un- 
marked,” said Patrol Supervisor 
Tim Hughes. “We're just wait- 
ing for somebody to approve 
the markings.” 

“At this point everyone knows 
that it’s a Public Safety ve- 
hicle,” said Shwaish. “It’s still 
unmarked, but I don’t think it’s 
serving the purpose of being un- 
dercover. Right now I think it’s 
just a technical issue that needs 
to be resolved, so it’s not as hor- 
rible as I thought it was.” 

Part of the misconception 
about the new vehicle being ‘un- 
dercover’ comes from the fact 
that the vehicle is a ‘slick top,’ 
meaning that there are no lights 
on top of the car. Instead, the 


lights are internal. 

“The idea is that the vehicle is 
a little more approachable,” said 
Leonard. “It’s not meant to de- 
ceive. If you came to campus as a 
visitor and saw the car, you might 
be a little more inclined to go say 
‘hi’ and ask for directions. It’s 
similar to the bullet proof vests 
our officers wear, which have a 
false front so the vest looks like 
a shirt and the officers look more 
approachable.” 

“I don't know if I really buy 
that,” said senior Brian Scholly. 
“T think if anyone really needed 
to approach an officer, I don't 
think lights would really make 
much of a difference. There are 
definitely some students who 
would feel like a police vehicle 
without lights is being used to 
catch students doing stuff.” 

The Public Safety vehicles are 
part of the campus fleet, which 
is managed through Facilities 


Services. After a certain amount 


of mileage and usage, Facilities 
Services looks to replace vehicles, 
which is how Public Safety was 
able to purchase the new vehicle. 

“Tm used to seeing the gold 
JCPS car rolling around cam- 
pus,” said Scholly. “But if it’s an 
upgrade they need and it’ll help 
them do their job right, how 
could anyone argue against get- 
ting a new vehicle?” 

“The new vehicle is basically 
a Ford Explorer on steroids-- 
-that'd be the best way to put 
it,” said Leonard. “What’s nice 
is that this is actually a certified 
police packaged vehicle. It’s a 
great tool for the officers, and it’s 
definitely served as a little bit of 
a morale booster because it’s just 
easier and nicer to use.” 

“The old vehicle was just a 
plain Ford Explorer that was 
converted,” said Hughes. “It 
just wasnt made to hold a radio, 
lighting equipment and_ stuff 
like that. The new vehicle, be- 


ing the police package, has ev- 
erything where it’s supposed to 
be, and a lot more room in the 
back.” 

“The new vehicle adds an- 
other dynamic to the campus,” 
said Stapleton. “But I feel like 
Juniata College is well patrolled 
and looked after. I feel very safe 
here.” 

With the new vehicle, Leon- 
ard wants to remind students 
that Public Safety does offer a 
ride-along program available to 
all students. 

“If at any point you don't feel 
safe walking across campus, you 
can call us and an officer will 
escort you,” said Leonard. “Or 
if you want to spend an hour 
with the officers to see what they 
do, or if the car just sounds cool 
and you want to ride in it, let us 
know. As long we're not dealing 
with something, we can give you 
a ride somewhere and let you 
check it out.” 





Removal of Windows XP will ensure campus network security 


By Mart ELias 


In an effort to maintain net- 
work security, Juniata plans to 
remove Windows XP from the 
approved web accessible operat- 
ing systems. 

“It’s a fact of life in the in- 
formation technology field that 
operating systems get upgraded 
and older ones become out- 
dated,” said Dr. Loren Rhodes, 
John and Irene Dale professor of 
Information Technology, chair 
of Information Technology and 
Computer Science and professor 
of Information Technology and 
Computer Science. 

The elimination of Windows 
XP spawns from Microsoft’s 
announcement that security up- 
dates for the operating system 
will be discontinued in April, 
thus increasing the susceptibility 
to security breaches in any net- 
work that runs the XP operating 
system. 

“Microsoft has dropped the 
support which means that vi- 
ruses, security and privacy; all 


those issues are stocked so that 
if we allowed XP to continue 
at Juniata we would be setting 
ourselves up for vulnerability. If 
Microsoft drops support at their 
level, we ourselves become more 
vulnerable,” said Rhodes. 
Juniata’s removal of Windows 
XP actually parallels a nation- 
wide phasing out of the operat- 
ing system and has been deemed 
necessary in order to ensure 
campus network stability. 
Fortunately, the change will 
have no significant impact on 
students’ personal computer use. 
“T believe it is necessary to 
take whatever measures to en- 
sure the safety of the personal 
information of people who will 
be interacting with the network,” 
said junior Paul Kuhn, an in- 
formation technology POE. “If 
that means we have to spend 
the extra money to upgrade a 
few operating systems, I am 
100 percent behind the move- 
ment.” 
“There are very few machines 
on campus that still run XP, but 


the ones that are doing so are 
running the operating system 
for a specific purpose,” said Joel 
Pheasant, director of the Tech- 
nology Solutions Center. “You 
wont notice the phasing out of 
XP in public areas, it’s really just 
specific places that Windows XP 
is run.” 

Pheasant said that removing 
Windows XP from the campus 
network has the propensity to ef- 
fect students in specific academic 
departments that use equipment 
that requires XP to run. These 
machines are primarily used by 
students conducting research in 
a lab setting, and will continue to 
be operated despite the campus 
removal of XP. 

Machines become vulner- 
able when they interact with the 
campus network, so the tempo- 
rary solution to prevent security 
breaches is to conduct research 
off of the network. 

“Conducting research in a lab 
setting is imperative at Juniata, a 
school with strong science pro- 
grams, and having to learn how 


to use a new machine or a new 
operating system is not condu- 
cive to ideal research, so it is re- 
assuring to know that this is not 
the case,” said sophomore James 
Szamski. 

Additionally, the negative re- 
sidual effects surrounding the 
removal of Windows XP has 
implications beyond personal 
computer usage. 

“The biggest place that we are 
aware of an issue right now is 
the software that is used for the 
locking systems in the, dorms. 
Right now we have a version of 
that software that only runs on 
XP, so we are frantically working 
with the vendor of that software 
to upgrade the version of that,” 
said Pheasant. 

Furthermore, around 85 per- 
cent of all ATMs in the United 
States run on the Windows 
XP operating system, sparking 
discussion between banks and 
Microsoft with the intention of 
resolving the issue in a multitude 
of ways. 

“There has been talk between 


banks and ATM companies that 
involve paying Microsoft mil- 
lions of dollars out of pocket to 
provide the banks with security 
updates,” said Pheasant. “Either 
the banks are going to be spend- 
ing money to extend the support 
for XP, or they are going to be 
paying money to get new ma- 
chines.” 

“Tt is daunting to observe how 
interconnected our technologi- 
cally based modern society has 
become. If one thing goes hay- 
wire, the potential is created for a 
huge snowball effect,” said soph- 
omore Ryan Lamparter. 

As Windows XP is slowly re- 
moved from Juniata’s campus, 
the positive impact of stable se- 
curity far out-weighs the nega- 
tive impacts. 

“Just like with student ma- 
chines, this involves keeping 
operating systems up to date. 
We do this in the interest of stu- 
dents, and this is good because 
it shouldn't necessarily have any 
lasting impact on Juniata,” said 
Pheasant. 
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Rock climbing risks may prevent group: from becoming a club 


By KATHERINE TOBAR 


A group of Juniata students 
that has been rock climbing in 
the surrounding area applied 
to become an official RSO, but 
was allegedly denied due to 
liability issues. 

“It wasn't until this year that I 
met a couple of seniors who are 
really into climbing. I was able to 
have a solid group,” said junior 
Christian Gehman, who started 
the group. “I did some climbing 
during my freshman and sopho- 
more year. But when I found this 
new group we decided we have 
enough people to start the club.” 

Although Gehman said the 
core group of climbers is small, 
more students are showing inter- 
est over time. 

“There is me and three or four 
others, and they are all seniors. It 
is a pretty small group of people,” 
said Gehman. 

The group would like to be- 
come an official club so they can 
afford more safety equipment, 
but Gehman said they were de- 
nied this year. 

“We wanted to be the first 
climbing club, but they didn’t let 
us,” said Gehman. “We started 
the club up, but we got denied 
because of liability issues and 
the school was worried be- 
cause someone could get killed 
or hurt and the school would 
be responsible.” 

“I don't remember seeing 
something come across our desk 
as an application for a club,” said 
Director of Students Activities 
Jessica Mumford. 

Mumford may not have seen 





the application because it was 
denied by the student govern- 
ment executive board. 

Gehman exchanged a series of 
emails with the vice president of 
the Student Government execu- 
tive board Matthew Guetzlaff, 
who reportedly told him the club 
was not approved and asked him 
to resubmit a paper regarding li- 
ability. 

“Honestly, I don't think 
(Guetzlaff) really understood 
most of the terminology and 
just passed us off, or didn’t want 
to make us a club because we 
already have Laughing Bush, 
which doesn't organize any- 
thing,” said Gehman. 

Junior Dylan Miller, another 
member of the group, thinks that 
with proper planning, the group 


could be approved in the future. 

“I think for getting permission 
they should also have a desig- 
nated place to start out with and 
maybe an instructor,” said Miller. 
“Tf it passes, it will be one of the 
most dangerous clubs on cam- 
pus. I am not surprised that they 
denied it.” 

“We want to be sure our stu- 
dents are safe having a good 
time,” said Mumford. 

The student rock climbers 
claim that the money they would 
receive as an official club will 
help minimize the risk of the ac- 
tivity, as they would then be able 
to afford the proper equipment. 

“We need money to buy these 
giant pads that you see me walk- 
ing around with. It is like a big 
mattress to keep you from get- 
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Senior Andy Blunk is a regular member of the rock clumbing group that hopes to become an RSO. Safety and liability issues 
have so far prevented approval of the group's RSO application. 


ting hurt,” said Gehman. “We all 
can't afford that so we won't have. 
one. It is $200 and not everyone 
is going to have it.” 

“They need to contact us or 
just meet with us,” said Mum- 
ford. “Students go often to do 
things on your own but you can't 
do that in the name of Juniata 
College.” 

Another issue is who will lead 
the club. 

“The biggest challenge is find- 
ing underclassmen to keep the 
club going,” said Miller. 

“There is no problem with 
senior leadership as long as the 
transition encourages other 
members like juniors, sopho- 
mores or freshmen who are in- 
terested in keeping the club,” 
said Mumford. 


In order to submit the applica- 
tion to become a club, the group 
must first find an advisor. Several 
professors might take interest. 

“I think it would be a good 
club to have. There are many 
places to go to climb,” said assis- 
tant professor of chemistry John 
Unger, who has an interest in 
outdoor activities. 

“If the club is just going to be 
a bunch of students going and 
climbing and not really doing 
any educational approach for 
how to climb properly, then it 
could be a problem,” said Unger. 

“Climbing is just working out 
but not really working out. It’s 
like a game but you work out at 
the same time. It really gets you 
in the moment. When you are 
climbing you do not think about 
anything else because you are fo- 
cused on the task,” said Gehman. 

“It’s physically challenging and 
I appreciate that element. I think 
emotionally it’s also challenging. 
You know you are safe because 
you are attached to a rope but 
there still that element of fear 
that you have to overcome when 
you are 50 feet out of ground. 
Even though you are technically 
safe, your mind doesn't allow you 
to believe that all of the time,” 
said Unger. 

Mumford encouraged  stu- 
dents interested in the group to 
rework the proposal. 

“The best thing for this club 
to do is to come to our office to 
talk and fill out the paperwork,” 
said Mumford. “If the student 
government approves them, then 
they will get a start fund and 
they will be able to fundraise.” 


Campus Health and Wellness services seek to improve students’ well-being 


By RacHet CLINE 





College students lead stress- 
ful lives and struggle to bal- 
ance their hectic schedules. 
‘The list of options for students 
seeking balanced, _ healthy 
lifestyles includes Career 
Services, the Unity House, 
Campus Ministries and 
Academic Support. 

“It is something I’m really 
interested in and _passion- 
ate about: this idea of multi- 
dimensional wellness — trying to 
make sure that we provide our 
students with a culture here that 
supports their personal well- 
being, their physical well-being, 
their spiritual well being, their 
emotional well-being and so on,” 
said President Jim Troha, our 
fearless leader. 

“I feel that we have a fairly 
diverse and broad-based set of 
wellness services on campus,” 
said Associate Professor of Biol- 
ogy John Matter. 

“Physically, we don't have 
to pay for a gym membership, 
which is great,” said freshman 
Hannah Sharpless. “And spiri- 
tually, there’s a church on every 
corner, and for every church 
there’s a bar.” 

A focus on student wellness 
can even be found in some class- 
rooms. 

“T start every class with a form 
of tai chi and breathing exer- 


cises,” said Professor of Biology 
Debra Kirchhof-Glazier. Kirch- 
hof-Glazier is also a member of 
the health and wellness commit- 
tee, which works to bring events 
and services to promote and 
improve health and wellness on 
campus. 

Other benefits are provided 
at the the Health and Wellenss 
Center “Juniata caters to 
emotional needs of the students 
with the extensive number of 
counselors available,” said senior 
Brandon Leckemby. 


As extensive as Juniata’s 
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options for health and wellness 
are, there are areas that could be 
reformed. 

“There’s room for improve- 
ment,” said Dean of Students 
Kris Clarkson about overall 
student health on campus. 

‘If you are struggling 
emotionally and you want to 
see a counselor, if you have 
to wait more than a few days, 
that’s problematic,” said Troha. 

‘Td like to see a facility that 


better accommodates those 


services we're talking about — 
additional counseling support, 


additional health services sup- 
port, additional health educa- 
tors,” said Clarkson. 

In their February meeting, 
the board of trustees discussed 
student wellness, intending to 
address some of these issues. 

“It’s in its very early stage of 
discussion. I think it could be a 
lens by which we look at how we 
construct our campus environ- 
ment,” said Troha. 

As the College moves toward 
developing the next eight-year 
strategic plan, providing more 
wellness services for students 





is planned to be a part of the 
discussion. 

“I want students to know that 
they will be hearing directly 
from me on this issue, and they 
will have every opportunity to 
engage in this discussion if they 
so choose,” said Troha. 

As Yoda said, “Do or do 
not, there is no try.” As individu- 
als, it’s important for students 
to take responsibility for 
our health, and take part in 
opportunities to talk about and 
make improvements to overall 
campus wellness. 
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Amish families maintain traditional customs in a modern world 


> from AMISH page | 


family, who had been raised by 
an Amish family. Her mother 
died after her birth, and her 
father decided to move back 
to Philadelphia. Realizing he 
couldn't nurse her, her father 
asked his Amish neighbor if 
she could. 

Rosanna was raised by: the 
Amish, and eventually had 
a family of her own. Yet her 
sons did something unique— 
they went to Juniata College. 
One of her sons is the author 
of the “Rosanna of the Amish,” 

“The reason they don't use 
electricity and the reason why 
they don't have automobiles 
is because they don’t want to 
be dependent on the world, 
they want to be dependent 
on’ eachother and: the- Lord. 
‘That’s why they don’t have insur- 
ance,” said Bowen, 

Bowen said that ‘instead of 
living independently, as many 


Americans today strive to 
live, the Amish choose to 
live with interdependence, 


depending, relying and car- 
ing for each other. “And boy 
they do take care of each other,” 
said Bowen, “They don't have in- 
surance, but they have assurance.” 


Juniata Connections 

Douglas Stiffler, associate pro- 
fessor of history, has a grow- 
ing connection with the Amish 
people of Big Valley. Stif- 
fler and his wife Jingxia 
Yang, lecturer in Chinese, 
own a house in Big Valley that 
they rent out to an Amish family, 
raise goats, keep chickens 
and garden. 

“We moved to Juniata from 
California,” said Stiffler. “I 
have to say, we were very curi- 
ous about Amish life, and it 
just turns out that if you have 
the right personality: for it, 
there is a place for the English 
in Amish culture. Being busi- 
ness-oriented, the Amish love 
to have an English friend help 
them out.” 

For example, non-driving 
Amish may benefit by be- 
ing driven distances that may 
not be suitable for a horse and 
buggy, or they may even ask 
to use the telephone on certain 
occasions. In exchange, they 
may pay their English benefac- 
tors or give them farm-fresh 
produce. 

“Every year the history 
department used to have an 
annual chicken and waffle 


dinner at an Amish-run res- 
taurant. It used to be in Al- 
lensville, but they closed 
down and we wanted to 
continue the tradition,” said Stif- 
fler. 

Stiffler asked an Amish family 
he knew if they could have 
dinner with them. “So the 
whole history department and 
spouses and retirees came, like 


°10 or 15 people. They had a 


big family-style dinner,” said 
Stiffler. It was through that 
family that Stiffler met. 
the couple from whom 


they bought their house. 


Memory and Time 

Grace Fala, professor of 
communication, also lives among 
the Amish in Big Valley. She 
learns how to_balance the old- 
world culture where she lives and 
the contemporary culture where 
she works every day. 

Fala said, “One of the com- 
mon things youll find is 
that there’s an ever-present read- 
iness for wit. They realize them- 
selves to be different on some 
level. They realize that we're 
all exploring each other.” 

“The Amish people still live 
in an oral culture,” said Fala. 


“We live in a technological, 
visual culture — we need many, 
many more mnemonic de- 
vices to remember things, but 
because their culture is oral, 
they still rely on the spoken word 
to remember.” : 

In Amish culture, time is lib- 
erated. “You're having a conver- 
sation—you don't hurry the con- 
versation,” said Fala. “You're not 
regulated by time. It’s nature. It’s 
seasons. It’s when the plant- 
ing season is, when the quilting 
season is, when the canning 
season is.” 

Fala hopes to publish her 
book on the topic of Amish 
culture, titled “Even Rocks 
Have Wings,” by the summer. 


International View 

Amina Hameed is an inter- 
national student from Paki- 
stan who has been research- 
ing Amish culture. She said 
there is no group of people 
similar to the Amish in her 
home country. “Everyone there 
has left the rural areas and 
they stay in city areas,” said 
Hameed. -“We want change; 
we do not want to be stranded 
in one place.” 


‘Tm studying America 


through the eyes of immigrants,” 
said Hameed. “Amish people 
were from Germany-Dutch.” 
When people immigrated 
to America, they melded 
together in cities, yet the Amish 
remained unique. 

“They wanted to maintain 
their values and their dress, and 
I think it’s not at all an easy 
thing to do,” said Hameed. 
“When you have all of these 
luxuries in front of you, 
it’s not easy to take a step back 
and say no to these things.” 


Amish Silence 

The old man looked up for 
a final time, and the water 
continued to rain from his 
hands onto the plants. He 
did not say another word, but 
he grinned. There was a void 
in the greenhouse, between 
the silence and his rusted lips. 

The void was filled with 
the silence of Amish work; 
the silence of feet bitten 
with frost, of hands stuck 
with splinters and of lungs 
wrung out to the last song. 
All of the foothills, the manure 
and morning auctions met at 
the ancient silence. And all he 
could do was smile. 


Juniata graduates find romantic connections through common bonds 


By Kyte SANTERIAN 


Students’ four years at Juniata 
are not only important for earn- 
ing a degree but also for creating 
lifelong relationships. 

Juniata’s small campus and 
friendly student body create an 
intimate environment that fos- 
ters romantic relationships at 
a time when students are ready 
to test the unfamiliar waters of 
adult relationships. 

About 15 percent of Juniata 
alumni since 1930 are married 
to each other. “I am not sur- 
prised at all by the percentage. 
If anything I would expect it 
to be much higher. After all, 
they say that the people you 
meet in college are friends for 
life, so 1 would expect the same 
with relationships,” said fresh- 
man Vince Kowalick. 

Linda Carpenter, executive 
director of Constituent Rela- 
tions, explained that in today’s 
modern society, the percent of 
Juniata grads who are married 
to alumni is smaller in the more 


recent graduating classes. For 
instance, 16 percent of the class 
of 2006 are married to alumni as 
compared to the class of 1956 in 
which 31 percent are married to 
Juniata graduates. 

“Today, young people tend 
to wait a little bit longer to get 
married where in the ‘40s and 
‘50s we actually used to have 
weddings right after graduation,” 
said Carpenter. 

“College is a time when you 
are figuring out who you are and 
who you want to be. As much-as 
we might not like to admit it, I 
think that when we are in that 
state of figuring things out, we 


are a little bit more vulnerable. — 


And when you open youtself up 
in that way, in that emotional 


type of state, obviously it is easier 


to be open to what else is out 
there,” said David Meadows, 
director of alumni relations and 
parent programs. 

According USA Today, the 
median marriage age for women 
is 27, while the median age for 
marriage among men is 29. With 


most students graduating at age 
21, young adults are choosing 
to pursue careers first and mar- 
riages second. . 

Despite the fact that most 
students do not get married 
while: they are in college, the 
undergraduate. years are impor- 
tant as students begin to plan 
out their life goals and under- 
stand what is important for them 
in a partner. 

“Some of it has to do with that 
age, you know? Students who 
are here are in their late teens 
and their early twenties; that’s 
typically a time when you begin 
meeting people and you know 
enough about yourself,” said 
Carpenter. 

Juniata alumni tend to mar- 
ry due to the strong sense of 
community and similar morals 
among Juniata students. It is no 
secret that the College attracts 
civic minded and intellectually 
motivated students. 

“I also think at Juniata we 
tend to attract students here who 
have similar values. We have 


students here by and large who 
really are committed to service 
in some way, and I think 
that makes a difference,” said 
Carpenter. 

“Tt all sort of revolves around 
those friendships and _ those 
close connections that are built 
through your time at Juniata, 
and there is also something 
special about the common bond 
of Juniata that we see allows 
people to have a connection even 
if they never met each other,” 
said Meadows. 

Not only do these values 
and common bonds facilitate 
connections on campus, but 
they also lead to a high number 
of romantic connections after 
graduation. 

“T also hear more stories from 
alums who connected after they 
graduated that they didn’t actu- 
ally date while they were at Ju- 
niata or they met someone who 
was on campus at a different 
time than they were. They con- 
nect after their time and that is 
just one of the commonalities 


that draws them together,” said 
Carpenter. 

Although the number of stu- 
dents who marry right after 
graduation may be lower than in 
the past, the percent of married 
alumni seems to rise as students 
get older, according to Carpen- 
ter. As graduates get settled into 
their careers, they begin devoting 
more time to building relation- 
ships. 

“‘T think that after spending 
four or more years getting their 
degree, people are eager to get 
into the workforce. They make 
the choice to focus on their ca- 
reers first and their personal lives 
later on,” said freshman Kelcie 
Sztroin. 

As the Juniata identity con- 
tinues to evolve and the ranks 
of alumni continue to grow, 
the number of Juniatians “ty- 
ing the knot” may increase in 
the future. The common bonds 
that lead students to interact on 
campus pay dividends as gradu- 
ates connect with alumni and 
romantic connections flourish. 
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Qabbani poetry prevails through oppressive atmosphere 





With the coming of spring, 
once again 

All have migrated back from 
oblivion, 

all the dreams, all the youth- 
fulness ’ 

which had sacrificed them- 
selves upon your lips, 

All those roses have bloomed 
again, 

Fragrant with your memories, 

‘That is the blood of your lovers 

All those torments are boiling 
again, 

‘The grief of the fallen friends, 

The intoxication of the be- 
loved’s embrace, 

All the chapters lost in the 
dust of memory, 

all the questions between us, 

all the answers ! 

With spring, 

All have returned. 

It’s spring 

And open are the wounds long 
healed. 


It is March, and spring has 
started to lift its head from the 
depths of earth, to cast a little 


sun on the dim summit of my 
hope. March is also dear to me 
because my beloved poet Nizar 
Qabbani was born in this month. 

Qabbani belongs to a place 
which is recognized by most 
Americans as a harbor of tyran- 
ny, of Islamist extremism, where 
there is no freedom of speech, 
where no such thing as love and 
romance exist. 

‘They do not know that a man 
like Qabbani can be born and 
live in a place like middle east 
and emerge as one of the most 
romantic and erotic poets of the 
whole world; whose erotic po- 
ems broke and shattered the so- 
called traditional conversations 
of the Arab world. The poet who 
wrote songs to express resent- 
ment of male chauvinism, au- 
thoritarianism, and to give words 
to woman's freedom. 

They do not know that his in- 
spiration for love poetry did not 
emerge from the tall palm trees 
of his country, nor was he in- 
spired by the beauty of a woman 
he loved. He started poetry when 
his sister committed suicide after 
not being able to marry the man 
she loved. 

Nizar Qabbani is one of the 
poets whose marks still lay on 
the breast of his beloved home- 
land. 

The modern history of the 
Middle East is marked by the 


foot prints of religious conser- 
vatism and lack of freedom of 


expressions. In that atmosphere, . 


in that land where most of the 
countries are still dominated by 
dictators, still there are people 
like Nizar Qabbani whose words 
are more erotic than a naked 
woman's body. 

Who else other than Qabbani 
can write: 

“Tt is not enough that you were 
born beautiful. 

You had to pass through my 
arms one day 

To be more than beautiful.” 


Poetry has been the most 
beautiful way of expression; it is 
said that what cannot be said in 
ordinary words can be conveyed 
through poetry no matter what. 
But poetry has always played an 
important role in the history of 
politics as well as life itself. 

Poetry, by its- nature, is a form 
of dialogue; poems are attempts 
to communicate what cannot 
be said. 

Who can believe that an Arab 
poet who is almost dubbed 
as the national poet of his 
country Syria can write these 
lines: 

“Undress... for a very long 
time 

No miracles have fallen on this 
earth. 

Strip naked... disrobe. 


I am mute- 

Your body knows all languag- 
es. 
And who wrote that: 

You still ask me the date of my 
birth. . 

Write this down, 

And now you know: my birth- 
day 

Occurred when you began to 
love me.” 


‘The tyrannical atmosphere of 
the Middle East tried its best to 
repress beauty and art; but they 
did know that it is not possible 
to stop it. Pablo Neruda once 
wrote: 

“You can cut all the flowers 
but you cannot keep Spring from 
coming.” 

Love cannot bloom in the 
autumn of coercion; it is im- 
possible for love to take breath 
and live in the winds of tyranny. 
Love cannot withstand oppres- 
sion. Qabbani did not solely 
blame the western powers for 
what happens in Middle East. 
For Qabbani, the rulers of the 
Middle Eastern Arab countries 
were themselves responsible for 
their position. 

“Our shouting is louder than 
out actions, 

Our swords are taller than us, 

This is our tragedy. 

In short 

We wear the cape of civiliza- 


Student role in peer affairs may cause unnecessary bias 


EDITORIAL 





“The faculty and staff are per- 
sonally invested in every single 
student so finding guidance and 
support is easy,” reads a student 
quote on the Dean of Student's 
page on Juniata’s website. This is 
no doubt a big selling point for 
the college, but how much in- 
vestment is too much? Juniata’s 
DataTel program, which con- 
tains information that follows 
students from freshman orienta- 
tion to graduation, has too many 
opportunities to be misused ‘to 
be fair to students. 

DataTel documents contain 
students’ disciplinary history 
and include details about any 


time the student is called in to | 


the Dean's office. The DataTel 
program makes it possible 
to quickly access all of a stu- 
dent’s information when it is 
needed. However, mixing facts 
with speculation could set low 
expectations for students who 
deserve better. 

One troubling aspect of the 
DataTel system is the labeling 
of incoming freshmen by stu- 
dent orientation leaders over 
the summer. The process of 
marking students with green 
flags and red flags is unfair on 
a number of levels. First, these 
judgments are made by students 
with no extensive training that 
would help them identify an 
exemplary or a troubled peer. 
No matter how perceptive the 
orientation leaders are, they are 


not experts in human behavior, 
and their input will be clouded 
by their own opinions of what 
is “normal.” 

Juniata has put a lot of effort 
into educating the community 
about bias—we have a bias re- 
sponse team that responds to 
any actions against people of a 
different race, religion, ethnicity 
or sexual orientation. However, 
red flags are ignored as a form 
of potential bias. For example, 
a student orientation leader said 
one cause of potential concern 
that orientation leaders may 
look for is introversion. Studies 
have shown that about half of 
all people are introverts or have 


clear how students who receive 
a red flag for this are identified, 
but labeling an introverted stu- 
dent the same way as they might 
label someone who causes trou- 
ble sets the student up for an 
undeserved bias that could influ- 
ence the faculty’s opinion of the 
student. If that student gets 
written up, he or she will already 
have a mark against them that 
could influence the way the inci- 
dent is perceived. 

Perhaps even more troubling 
is the way confidentiality re- 
garding potential incidents is 
handled. A number of student 
workers have access to every 
other student’s information, 
and one former worker has ad- 


\ with respect. 


mitted to looking through the 
files. While handling DataTel 
and confidential files may be a 
necessary requirement of these 
student workers’ jobs, the fact 
that they are not required to sign 
any kind of confidentiality agree- 
ment makes little sense. Without 
a document that outlines stan- 
dard procedures for handling 
confidential documents, there 
is no way to hold workers ac- 
countable for their actions. Dis- 
ciplinary, academic and medical 
information are issues that 
should be handled seriously, 


and having an official policy in - 


place would ensure that the in- 
formation in DataTel is treated 


tion 

But our souls livé in the stone 
age.” 

When his beautiful beloved 
wife Balgis al-Rawi was killed 
in the bombing of the Iraqi 


~ embassy in Beirut, he became 


totally shattered and he blamed 
the dirty politics of middle east 
for his loss. He wrote highly pas- 
sionate and charged poems for 


his wife. They brought tears to 


every Arab household as well as 
protesters. 

His poem contained the feel- 
ings of a man holding the body 
of his murdered, beloved wife, 
abusing the political system for 
that. 

“When a beautiful women 
dies 

the earth loses its balance 

the moon declares mourning 
for a hundred years 

and poetry becomes unem- 
ployed 

‘They've killed you, Balqis 

What kind of an Arab world 
is this, this one that chokes ca- 
naries?” 
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sertion that they go the extra 
mile for their students, and that 
their top priority is making the 
process of earning a degree as 
enriching and student friendly 
as possible. 

One example the school likes 
to cite is the high caliber of pro- 
fessors that are hired in order to 
ensure that its students are given 
a thorough, well informed, and 
engaging education. Juniata as- 
serts that another example can 
be found in how feasible the 
school has made it for sopho- 
mores and juniors to get an in- 
ternship or take a hands-on role 
in research being conducted by 
their professors. 

On a basic level, I can agree 
that these aspects of Juniata 
make for a solid education; I 






Attending Juniata was the 
best decision I could have made 
in my life. I have met people 
from varying backgrounds, 
gained valuable knowledge, and 
above all I started to become 
more aware of the societal 

problems that exist in our world 
today. The editorial in the issue 
6 of The Juniatian address the 
topic of diversity at our College. 

While well-intended to spark - 

“aconversation, I have to address 
the glaring issue that the writer 
did not mention. Being able to 
voice your opinion in a society 


‘like ours is a right that I would © 


never want to take for granted. — 


‘However, when that opinion 
starts to infringe upon the 
rights of minorities, those in 
the minority group are paying 
‘the price. 





know that they have improved 
mine. The problem is that this 
can be said about any small liber- 
al arts schools worth its salt, and 
should not, therefore, be touted 
as proof that Juniata is especially 
devoted to its students. 

Additionally, I have seen little 
evidence that Juniata is willing 
to go the extra mile for their 
students without charging their 
students extra for it, which does 
not make it ‘going the extra mile’ 
in reality. 

In fact, it appears to me that 
there are many small, relatively 
easy changes that Juniata could 
make to its policies—at little or 
no cost to the institution—that 
would help students make the 
most of their education, but in- 
stead chooses not to. 

‘The first example of this that 
I noticed was that many of the 
fine arts classes that are consid- 
ered unique or hands-on have 
a special course fee attached to 
them. One such class is begin- 
ning photography, which is a 
black and white film photogra- 
phy class that gives students a 


Throughout history, people in 
the dominant group have always 
been in a privileged position to 
express their opinions, feelings, 
and thoughts on any subject. 
On the other side of the 
spectrum, minority groups have 
been subjugated to punishment 
from verbal abuse to horrid, 
extreme physical assaults. Look 
at the multiple civil rights 
movements. From Susan B. 
Anthony to Martin Luther 
King Jr. and even the recently 
departed Nelson Mandela, 
people who are privileged, who 
are white, heterosexual men, 
have felt the need to impart 
their opinions, their feelings 
and their thoughts on us. And 
not quietly... 

You state in your editorial 
that ‘diversity should break 
down this. “barrier”. which 


will acknowledge people’ to- - 
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chance to work in one of the few 
still operating dark rooms in this 
increasingly digital age. 

Short of working in a photo 
shop, this is an experience stu- 
dents will probably never have 
again. Yet, despite the high and 
ever increasing price of tuition, 
the school still charges students 
an extra $175 for the materials 
needed to take the class. Similar- 
ly exorbitant fees are applied to 
just about any class that involves 
a field trip. 

Another instance where Ju- 
niata makes extra money off the 
students, to the potential detri- 
ment of their education, can be 
seen in the fee for taking over 
18 credits in a semester. It costs 
the school nothing for their stu- 
dents to take a class that would 
put them at over 18 credits, yet 
the school still charges an extra 
$1,175 per credit over 18!'To me, 
a fee of that ridiculous magni- 
tude is outrageous! 

I was personally affected by 
this last semester when I had 
19 credits in total. I decided to 
claim only one of the two credits 


listen to each other, respect 
their feelings, and honor their 
dreams. This idea is great if you 
are a person that has always 
been fortunate enough to have 
their thoughts acknowledged, 
feelings respected, and dreams 
honored. 

Try living in a world where 
you are in fear that people 
will automatically judge you 


~ based on your skin color, your 


gender identity, your sexual 
orientation, or your SES status. 
‘That idea is putting the burden 
on minorities to break down 
the barrier instead of the people 
who are privileged. 

Juniata’s efforts to increase 
diversity on campus are not 
meant to belittle your thoughts, 
feelings, and opinions. In fact, 


..that- would defeat the point 


of why it is happening. We 
want to include students and 
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I got for writing for The Junia- 
tian in order to avoid paying the 
exorbitant fee. As a result, I only 
got half the credit I deserved 
for my work and had a lower 
GPA than I should have had 
that semester. 

While Juniata might argue 
that they impose additional 
fees because they do not want 
students to be overloaded, this 
reasoning does not stand up to 
scrutiny. If this were the true 
goal behind Juniata’s staggering 
overload fee, that objective could 
be easily achieved at no cost 
to the students by simply re- 
quiring advisor approval for 
a students to take more than 
18 credits. 

A final example that shows Ju- 
niata’s overuse of fees that work 
against their students’ best inter- 
ests can be found in the school’s 
policy regarding medically nec- 
essary air conditioners. A former 
resident of mine, junior Adam 
Carabello, told me that when 
he went to the Res Life office to 
turn in his approval form for an 
air conditioner, he was informed 


faculty who could relate to those 
different groups of people, who 
have been oppressed for so long: 
People in a privileged position 
will always have their opinions, 
their feelings, and their thoughts 
validated. I do not know if you 
can comprehend what it is feels 
like being a minority student at 
Juniata and having simple tasks 
become extremely difficult such 
as getting your haircut or having 
a faculty member look like you. 
Is it wrong to want more from 
Juniata? To see more people of 
color in administrative positions? 
To not be the only minority in 
your class? Juniata has improved 
immensely since I started in 
2010. The efforts made by the 
Office of Diversity and Inclusion 
and Rosalie Rodriguez should 
never go unnoticed. 
Notwithstanding, more can 
and should be done just not 
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Additional charges contradict Juniata’s ‘student friendly’ claims 


that not only did he have to pro- 
vide his own, but also that there 
would be a $90 installation fee! 
I find it absurd that the school 
charges that kind of fee for 
students with a medical condi- 


_ tion who need to use their own 


air conditioner. 

As I have shown in this piece, 
Juniata frequently chooses to 
try to squeeze extra money out 
of the student body even to the 


potential detriment of their 


educational experience. To be 
clear, I am not saying that I 
am surprised by the fact that 
this happens or claiming that 
Juniata is not allowed to do these 
things. After all, any private col- 
lege is a for-profit institution. 

However, if Juniata wants to 
shape its policies in a way that 
treats students like a piggy bank 
that more money can always be 
shaken out of, I think it is wrong 
for the school to then constantly 
make the assertion that they look 
out of the educational interests 
of their students above all else 
and more than the average lib- 
eral arts college. 





by Rosalie and the Office of 
Enrollment to make Juniata 
more inclusive and more diverse. 
It starts with us. Students 
should take more responsibility 
for improving our College. It 
should not just be a discussion 
for the diversity office with only 
minority students. 

As I stated above, minority 
thoughts, opinions, and feelings 
are often undervalued. An effort 
needs to be made by all of us to 
demand the best from our school. 
Because Juniata students love 
to complain about how much 
money we spend at our school 
and we continue to do absolutely 
nothing about it. 

My goal with my letter is not to 
attack you. It is to clarify why this 
is an issue and why Juniata should 
start doing more about this. 


Corey Lacey, ‘14 





“The Filthy Funnies” article 
regarding JCPS was demeaning, 
inappropriate, immature, and 
not representative of the campus 
attitude as a whole in any way. 

Where did this childish sense 
of entitlement come from? I am 
trying to put myself in your shoes 
when you sat down to write this. 
I get it; humor is difficult to 
translate into writing so I’m not 
expecting perfection from you. 
Shout out to “wet campus dry 
food,” though; it made me smile. 

However, JCPS keeps us safe. 
Belittle and complain all you 


want, but Huntingdon is a small _ 


town with a low crime rate. 
One of the worst things that 
can happen to you is slipping 
on the ice as Facilities, to whom 
I am also eternally grateful, 


struggles to attack a winter ~ 


that just wants to keep. us 
down, literally. 
Calling JCPS fat was 


with that?” Yes, I do, and a large 
diet coke because McDonald’s 
coke is delivered straight from the 
gods. As for the donut comment, 
do you like donuts? Stop by South 
hall on Saturday mornings when 
the football recruits ‘are here; 


vay 
out of line. “Do you want fries — 


_Weis makes some mean donuts. 


I have never seen a JCPS 
officer come by and partake in 


‘the delectable donuts. Maybe 


it’s because they're too busy 
helping students. 

JCPS and I started our 
relationship when I was in 
Inbound as a freshman. They led 
a self-defense class and showed 
me how to jam my car keys into 
someone’s eyeballs if they tried 
to kidnap me. I’ve never used this 
skill, but I am glad that I have 
it at my disposal. I have been 
locked out of my dorm building 
more times than I care to admit, 
and they always show up on 


their white steed (or new shiny 
white vehicle) to help me out. 
One time my car door wouldn't 
shut and the officer came and 
helped to fix it for me and said, 
“If this happens again just give 
us a call because you might 
pinch your fingers if you try to 
do it yourself.” Going out of 
your way to find me and help me 
fix my car door because I might 
“pinch my fingers” is beautiful 
and selfless, and I am so thankful 
that I go to a school where a 
public safety officer is genuinely 
concerned about the well-being 
of my index finger. 


So, JCPS officers: Tim 


Hughes, Dan Glass, Mile Miles, 
Kyle Heverly, Donnie Steele, Tye 
Levy, Tim Fagan, Jim Renniger, 
John Prough, and Phil Duck, I 
would like to personally thank 
you on behalf of the Juniata 
community from the bottom of 
my heart. I am so grateful for all 
that you do. Jesse Leonard, Head 
of Public Safety, deserves a shout 
out for all of his hard work and 
helping me to write this letter. 
Also, what would it take for me 
to get a joy ride in one of those 
golden SUVs? Asking for a 


friend. 


Angela Myers, ‘14 
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Taking back the night: overcoming the agony of rape 


Roce Gs 
Real Tale 





*Use caution when: reading. 
‘This story may be a trigger for 
sexual assault survivors. 

“A hooded sweatshirt, baggy 
jeans, and a cap...” “Black- 


” 


T, skinny jeans, leopard flats. 
“Navy capri pants, lilac tank top, 
black cardigan, flip flops.” 

I felt my heart beating at the 
pace of a hummingbird’s wings 
flapping. Unsuccessfully, I tried 
to take long deep breaths to 
avoid another panic attack, but 
my trembling hands reminded 
me that after six years, I was 
not okay. 

“1. Skirt and a t-shirt, 2. 
Sweatpants and a concert tee,” I 
typed. With no blinks to inter- 
rupt my sight, my eyes pierced 
the screen and my mind uncon- 
sciously brought me right back 
to the very moments I wore 
those outfitsthe very moments 
my life changed. 

Staring at my computer 
screen, I couldn't move, but I 
heard his voice whispering in my 
ear, his hot breath unpleasantly 
tingling every fiber of my body. I 
was quiet but my soul was crying 
uncontrollably. This unwanted 
flashback was blurred with an- 
other, made by a different boy. 
This time, I felt more relaxed— 
I had been sleeping—and I felt 
his coarse hands inching up my 
stomach. 

I took a 
clicked “share.” 

In that very second, I became 
vulnerable to 1,218 people on 
my Facebook. I had shared, like 
many other women in the ad- 
joining article from Buzzfeed, a 


breath and 


glimpse into what I was wearing 
both times I was sexually assault- 
ed; the first when I was 15 by a 
close friend, and again just shy of 
my 18th birthday by a classmate. 
. As April, which is Sexual As- 
sault Awareness and Prevention 
Month, approaches, I have de- 
cided to share part of my story 
in hopes that it gives those who 
are fortunate enough not to have 
experienced what I have gone 
through, a ‘glimpse, through 
my eyes, into the aftermath of 
an assault. 

On June 13th, 2008, my first 
experience left me with a sense 
of worthlessness. It was my first 
time having sex. I didn't love 
the boy, nor was I in a relation- 
ship with him. It was far from 
whatever fairy tale I had 
ever imagined. 

My column from Issue 7 about 
being a male fantasy sets up the 
background of a lifetime of deg- 
radation, in which this single 
event confirmed to my adoles- 
cent self that I was only good 
for sex. 

I kept quiet. 

It took me almost two years 
to come to terms with what had 
happened, and then I had to deal 
with it ... alone. 

In high school, I was the 
queen of sexting, giving in to ev- 
ery guy’s request. I subsequently 
ended up in an abusive relation- 
ship for over a year, and, despite 
what everyone told me, I didn't 
think I deserved better. At the 
time I felt that anything special 
had been taken and I had noth- 
ing to offer someone who actu- 
ally meant something to me. 

After the second assault, I 
received such horrible back- 
lash and harassment from some 
members of the student body 
that I did not return to Juniata 
for my sophomore year. I was 


terrified going into commu- 
nal bathrooms to take showers, 
walking from the library to my 
dorm at night ... afraid to sleep 
in my bed. People would call my 
phone from blocked numbers to 
slut shame me and I was labeled 
a liar and troublemaker by some 
individuals; it was uncomfortable 
being in classes and not always 
knowing who knew or what they 
thought of me. I had a teacher, 
who knew what I was going 
through, berate me for “looking 
like I don’t want to be in class.” 

But I don't despise those in- 
dividuals. To this day, I pray 
that somehow, someway and at 
some point they will be able to 
understand the pain that such 
trauma causes. 

One of the hardest things 
T’ve ever had to do was tell my 
mother over the phone from 
almost 3,000 miles away, what 
happened. I literally heard her 
heart break as she started cry- 
ing. Fortunately, I was able to 
go home for Thanksgiving that 
year, but the thought of coming 
back to school actually made me 
sick. The night of my flight to re- 
turn to Juniata, I was rushed to 
the ER for breathing problems 
caused by inflamed rib cartilage. 

Yet, even with a great support 

system from those who knew 
what had happened and coun- 
seling, I still struggled to grasp 
some sense of self-worth and 
trust, which is something no one 
can help you gain. 
_ Throughout the years, 
and to this day, I struggle 
with drug abuse, self-harm 
and alcoholism. 

As someone who has dealt 
with depression and anxiety 
from a young age, it spiraled out 
of control. Some days I honestly 
just cannot get out of bed, as so 
many little things can trigger 


a panic attack. The word “rape” 
makes me shudder. I still don’t 
like walking alone, especially at 
night. I can read a book, see a 
film or hear a conversation that 
touches on the subject, and it 
completely scares me. 

Following my second assault, 
one of my doctors back home di- 
agnosed me with post-traumatic 
stress disorder (PTSD), and I 
have been through many phases 
in an effort to gain back control 
over my body, my self — me, as a 
respected individual. 

I have been in unsafe situa- 
tions because my thought pro- 
cess is, “If I just let this man, or 
men, get what they want and ] 
go with the flow, it will be okay, 
because they'll take it anyway.” 
Sex became something that just 
happened to me and I taught 
myself how to completely disas- 
sociate myself and not feel any 
emotion in the moment. There 
were also periods of time where I 
didn’t want ANYONE to touch 
me, and other times where I was 
extremely promiscuous. 

Some positions, when a man 
is in control, or if my eyes close 
during intercourse, I become 
fearful — and this has happened 
with men I was in serious, 
healthy relationships with, which 
makes me feel as if this trauma 
will haunt me for the rest of my 
life. 

Other times, I enjoy posi- 
tions where I am in control, or, 
in the past, I have placed myself 
in risky circumstances to see if I 
can take and stay in control of 
the situation to prove to myself 
that it is possible to not be taken 
advantage of. 

Sexual assault is not about in- 
tercourse, it’s about power. 

What you wear, how much you 
drank, what you've said or done 
in the past is irrelevant when it 


comes to being assaulted. 

When somebody takes your 
authority to regulate what hap- 
pens to your own body, and 
it’s done in such a vile man- 
ner... how do you truly recover 
from that? 

You never do fully. 

It is easy to find statistics 
that show that 1 in 4 college 
women report surviving rape— 
keyword, report. 

But as long as we perpetu- 
ate this despicable rape culture 
that is ever-present in our soci- 
ety, it is difficult for survivors to 
come forward. 

The culture cannot change 
overnight, however, we can start 
making changes by taking the is- 
sue more seriously. 

Most people do not falsely 
report being raped, especially 
knowing they'd inevitably re- 
ceive backlash, on top of deal- 
ing with the personal emotional 
stress. Therefore, do not jump to 
conclusions or believe everything 
you hear. Understand that people 
handle the aftermath in different 
ways, and those behaviors are not 
always the same, 

Anytime I consider becoming 
seriously involved with someone, 
I always have to worry about 
when Id: have to share this in- 
formation and how that person 
will react. It’s unavoidable be- 
cause, 6 years later, I still struggle 
with triggers. 

You don’t usually hear anyone 
readily divulging these experi- 
ences, so be aware of what you 
say, because you never know who 
you're around and what they've 
been through. And don’t feel bad 
or have pity. Saying “sorry this 
happened to you” doesn't help. 
Get educated and educate others 
so one day J will not have to post 
and defend the outfits I wore 
when I was raped. 


‘Crazy mu eae reveals plan for ark to save Huntingdon from flood 





No, we are not talking about 
the B.C. era; this article is from 
1977. I don’t know how much 
truth there is to this story of 
“Crazy Lonnie” and his Viking 
ark, but I think it is absolutely 
hilarious. 

Itis full of witty comments and 
quips about Lonnie doing things 
“by the book,” like collect pairs 
of animals, which accidentally 
resulted in a surplus of hamsters. 


Ark to Be Built in Hunting- 
don 
Published March 10, 


1977 - Vol 32 - No. 16 


Ah, yes. The winds of spring 
are wafting through the bare 
branches of the trees. To worried 
townspeople, they signify the 
potential loss of Huntingdon to 
the whims of the Juniata River 


during a rainstorm. There is one 
townie, though, who is not at 
all worried by the possibility of 
Spring flooding. 

Crazy Lonnie is planning to 
escape the ravages of an impend- 
ing flood by building an ark. Yep, 
he’s building and honest-to- 
God ark smack in the middle of 
his back yard. Lonnie has sent 
away to a shipbuilding firm in 
Chicago for the plans to build 
his ark. This particular firm 
couldn't supply Lonnie with the 
plans for an ark, but they did 
provide him with the blueprints 
for a 100 foot Viking warship, 
instead. Lonnie still isn’t sure 
how he’s going to be able to work 
all of the oars at once, but the 
dragon's head on the bow fasci- 
nated him; so he decided to use 
the plans for the Viking craft, 
anyhow. 

Lonnie is doing everything by 
the Book, too. Right now, he’s in 
the process of collecting two of 
every kind of animal. He already 
has two each of dogs, cats, hors- 
es, goats, pigs, etc. He did have 
two hamsters, but he forgot to 
separate them. He now has 26 of 


them, and isn’t quite sure which 
were the original two. Lonnie 
also has seven pairs each of para- 
keets, budgies and canaries and 
fourteen pigeons have taken up 
residence on the oar-locks. The 
boat looks, sounds and smells 
like the pet center of a Murphy’s 
Mart. Lonnie plans to improve 
upon Noah by stepping on the 
pair of ants and cockroaches 
sometime when the vessel is 
afloat; but the pair of termites 
is already hold-up on board 
somewhere between the mast 
and the devil. Lonnie also plans 
to take two cows, as he drinks 
lots of milk; but he’s having a 
hard time finding a male and fe- 
male mule. 

Lonnie had asked his family to 
join him, but for réasons which 
he has not yet figured out, they 
declined his invitation. Rather 
than face the prospect of 40 days 
and 40 nights alone on a boatful 
of animals, Lonnie has decided 
to take along 14 fun-loving fe- 
males. To keep things kosher, 
they've been included on his list 
of “7 pairs of chicks.” In his prep- 
aration for the inevitable, Lonnie 
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A Viking ship nuh like the one Lonnie may have built. 


is also taking along 40 quarter- 
kegs of beer, loads of munchies 
and plenty of Zip-lock Baggies 
filled with “weed.” As directed, 
he’s also taking enough grain to 
feed the animals; although he 
was never aware that it was pos- 
sible to keep animals alive on 
grain alcohol. 

Lonnie may be crazy, but he 
is prepared. And he’s sure that 
after the rest of Huntingdon has 


been washed away, his “ark” shall 
come to rest on the top of Tussy 
Mountain when the waters re- 
cede; sometime in late April or 
early May. Lonnie has no defi- 
nite plans for the foreseeable 
future: He did mention, how- 
ever, that Sahib Productions of 
Turkey have already made a bid 
for the film rights to his story; to 
be called, appropriately enough: 
Lonnie’s Ark. 
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Express your appreciation for others with a simple ‘thank you’ 





Musings 
on | Campus 


Are you a student at Juniata 


_ College? 


If so, let me ask you another 
question: do you ever take the 
time to appreciate how incred- 
ibly fortunate you are? 

While many Juniata students 
often complain about exams, 
workloads and other academic 
stresses, few take the time we 
should to appreciate the opportu- 
nity we have to study at Juniata 
or just to attend college at all. I 
am often just as guilty of this as 
anyone else. 

The fact of the matter, though, 
is that not everyone has this op- 
portunity. 

“T earned my place in college,” 
some might say, “so why should 
I be grateful or consider myself 
fortunate?” 

This is most likely true to 
some degree. Good grades in 
high school, adequate perfor- 
mance on the SATs and good 
relationships with teachers who 
wrote recommendation letters 
are all part of what it takes to 
get to college. All of these things 
must be earned, and college stu- 
dents should give themselves 
the credit they deserve for these 
things. 

However, we as students are 
not the only ones who deserve 
the credit. Many people are fa- 
miliar with the saying, “It takes a 
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The mixture of hopelessness, 
sadness and every other emo- 
tion burns in the middle of your 
chest. The final goodbye has been 
said and there is no turning back. 
The relationship you thought 
was perfect is over and now you 
are left with a throbbing hole 
in your chest. The feeling of 
heartbreak. 

How do you handle this feel- 
ing? Is there any way up from 
what feels like the bottom? What 
do you do to ease this pain, you 
ask? In fact, almost everyone 
asks these questions at least once 
in their lifetime and unfortu- 
nately there is no overnight cure. 
‘Though, I know from experience 
that no heartbreak lasts forever. 

‘There are ways in which you 
can force yourself to believe that 
the pain is not there. I have been 
down this path before. 

I was young and madly in 
love and before I knew it, every- 
thing ended. I cried more days 
than I can count. I truly felt like 
the world was turned upside 
down and I was never going to 
heal. But I did, and I can say that 
I am happy that I felt this pain. 
Although during the time of a 
break up it may be hard to see 


village to raise a child,” but few 
of us take the time to acknowl- 
edge the people who make up 
the “village” that has shaped us 
into who we are. 

Most students at Juniata would 
not be where we are today with- 
out support from parents, teach- 
ers, church leaders, coaches and 
others who helped raise us, teach 
us and make us into the people 
we are today. 

Parents are often the ones who 
teach us the basics of right and 
wrong. They are also typically 
the ones who feed us, clothe us, 
take us to sports practice and put 
up with our out-of-tune trumpet 
practicing. That’s pretty com- 
mendable stuff. 

Many parents also help their 
kids pay for college. Sometimes 
it can be easy to forget that par- 
ents are under no particular ob- 
ligation to help us in any way 
whatsoever once we are 18 years 
old. But the fact of the matter is 
that many parents willingly con- 
tribute thousands of dollars of 
their own hard-earned money to- 
ward their children’s education. 

That fact should not go unap- 
preciated. And that appreciation 
should not go unexpressed. 

Teachers, along with parents, 
can play a huge role in shaping 
us into who we are. Many college 
students were likely inspired to 
choose their major by a teacher 
who was passionate about their 
subject and ignited that same 
passion in their students. 

Teachers do so much good 
for so many people, and no one 
makes them do it. Also, ask most 


its benefits, remind yourself that 
in the end, it was just another 
lesson learned. 

When facing any breakup or 
any other cause of heartbreak, 
remember that something posi- 
tive has to come after. However, 
I know that point does not come 
soon enough, so here is my ad- 
vice to get you to that point. 

When you first break up 
with someone, try not to blame 
yourself, Blaming yourself 
and constantly asking yourself 
what you did wrong does not 
help the situation. It makes you 
hate yourself instead of help 
you heal. 

Every now and then I still ask 
“why was I not good enough,” but 
then I remember that I gave the 
relationship I was in everything I 
had and then it makes it easier to 
move on. So as long as you feel 
that you put your heart and soul 
into it, just remind yourself that 
you did nothing wrong. 

If you have those moments 
where you wonder why you 
were not good enough, talk to 
your friends or family about it. 
‘They know how to support you, 
so let them. Unfortunately, you 
may hear, “there are other fish in 
the sea” or “they were not good 
enough for you.” Just keep in 
mind that those who say these 
things may not understand 
what you feel and are only try- 
ing to help you out of your poor 
situation. 
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teachers and they will quickly 
tell you that they are not in it for 
the money. Teachers choose to 
help others succeed, and they re- 
ceive far less pay or recognition 
than they deserve. 

Again, this fact should not go 
unappreciated. These days, most 
people’s high school teachers are 
on Facebook; there is no good 
excuse not to thank the ones who 
did the most for you. So do it! 

Countless other people play 
important roles in shaping our 
lives. Many people who play 
sports have coaches who serve as 
great mentors, and many coaches 
do this as volunteers with no re- 
ward other than the satisfaction 
of helping young athletes. 

Those who have a religious 
upbringing are often supported 


in many ways by their religious . 


community. And college stu- 
dents who no longer believe in 
the religion with which they 
were raised should still remem- 
ber all the good that often came 
from those communities. 

And Juniata students are not 
only fortunate in the support 
we had in getting to Juniata; we 
are also remarkably fortunate to 
have strong support available to 
us here as students. Professors, 
advisors, campus ministry staff, 
health and wellness staff and 
countless others choose to make 
it their job to support Juniata stu- 
dents, and the majority of them 
do their jobs very well. 

So take a minute amidst your 
studies and stress to think of all 
the people who have helped you 
along the way to where you are. 


They also do not know the 
other person they way you did. 
So just try to smile through the 
pain and think “hey, they are do- 
ing the best they can.” Yes, you 
will feel slightly irritated by this 
and that is okay. Just learn not to 
use those lines when someone 
you know goes through the same 
thing. 

But the biggest part of 
healing after a breakup is re- 
maining active in life. Allowing 
the pain to take over your life is 
no way to live. You have to stay 
busy and find ways to keep your 
mind off of things, because oth- 
erwise you will go insane. Every 
question, every bad memory will 
eat at you until you make your- 
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Remember all that everyone at 
Juniata does each and every day 
to help you get wherever you are 
going. And don’t just think of 
these people—thank them! 

There are countless ways to 
thank people. It could be some- 
thing as simple as a “thank you,” 
or something as thoughtful and 
personal as a hand-written card. 
Showing someone appreciation 
might also look like buying them 
coffee, or offering to take them 
out for a beer. There are endless 
possibilities- be creative! 

It’s important to acknowledge 
those who play large roles in 
your life, but it’s equally impor- 
tant to acknowledge the small 
acts of kindness that people do 
for you every day. 

A friend who frequently holds 
doors for people told me once 
that one of the most frustrating 
things he experiences is when 
someone walks through without 
so much as a smile or a nod. I 
quite agree. 

If we want the world to be 


self sick. 

Crying is okay, but if you are 
causing yourself to have panic at- 
tacks or other emotional scarring 
it is not healthy. Try to stay posi- 
tive even though there is chaos 
on the inside. And if you really 
feel like you cannot handle it, 
write down your feelings or seek 
help from someone close to you 
or a professional. 

Heartbreak is not something 
that is easy to go through. How- 
ever, as the saying goes, “only 
time can heal.” It may not be 
healed in a day, month, or even 
a year, but each day it will get 
easier. 

We are all humans and none 
of us are alone in these feelings. 
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filled with these little acts of 
caring, we have to appreciate 
the people who do them day in 
and day out. Even people who 
do good things without expect- 
ing any reward need acknowl- 
edgement and encouragement 
occasionally. No one is strong 
enough to carry on indefinitely 
without it. 

Never forget that you have the 
power to give the gifts of appre- 
ciation and encouragement each 
and every day. Those gifts are 
simple, but they are far-reaching. 
Never underestimate the power 
of an encouraging word. 

Finally, pass it on! Repay 
those who have helped you get 
where you are by making full 
use of your potential, and do 
what you can to help others in 
the same way that countless oth- 
ers have helped you. 

You just might find that help- 
ing others is its own reward. And 
you never know just how far the 
simplest act of support or en- 
couragement may reach. 


Survive your break up by being opelanietac and remaining active 


ALEY ROEMER/JUNIATIAN 
Heartbreak is a life obstacle that 
is thrown our way to make us 
stronger. So when you are feel- 
ing extremely down, remember 
that you are not alone; that most 
people have experienced this 
before. Plus, you will always 
have those who love you 
and sometimes that is all you 
need to get through such a 
rough time. 

It is not easy, this thing called 
heartbreak. The scars will forever 
hold a special place on your heart. 
Wear them with pride, because 
you made it through something 
difficult. Do not use them to be- 
come heartless or as an excuse to 
fear love, but embrace them and 
learn from them. 
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JAB efforts secure big-name performers for Major Event 


By Kate Bock 


By not having Major Event 
last year, the Juniata Activities 
Board (JAB) was able to double 
their budget for the show this 
weekend and secure appear- 
ances by Mike Poser and Chris 
Allen. JAB hopes the high- 
profile performers will attract 
a larger audience and incréase 
interest in the event. 

“We are actually on pace to sell 
more tickets than we have in the 
past, and that is something that 
we're really excited about,” said 
senior Benjamin Krouse, execu- 
tive board member of JAB. 

“Students or non-students 
can purchase tickets’ in the 
Ellis lobby Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday from 11a.m.—2p.m. 
‘There will be one of our commit- 
tee members sitting at the tables 
during that time slot. They can 
also be purchased online through 
the Arch,” said Krouse. 

JAB also hopes to attract au- 
dience members from outside 
Juniata’s campus. Senior Jacque- 
lyn Barnett, chair of JAB, has 
been advertising the event to 
other colleges. 

“I send packages out to 
Susquehanna University and 
Clarion University—just _col- 
leges that are within a decent 
distance from Juniata that 
might be interested in the con- 
cert,” said Barnett. 

JAB members hope to at- 
tract a larger audience than in 
years past. “It’s not every day 
that you have an American Idol 
finalist coming to Huntingdon,” 
said Krouse. 

Freshman Samantha Mer- 
shon said, “It seems like people 


feel they need to go to Major 
Event just because it’s Ma- 
jor Event, but this year I think 
students are actually excited 
to go because we have more 
famous performers.” 

“Tt’s definitely a much bigger 
name talent, which is something 
that JAB wanted,” said James 
D’Amico, assistant director of 
student activities. 

Many students are excited 
for Juniata to host such high- 
profile artists. “I’m impressed 
that Juniata was able to get 
people like Kris Allen and Mike 
Posner for Major Event. We hear 
their songs on the radio, and it’s 
impressive that we got them to 
come to perform for us,” said 
Mershon. 

As a way to raise more money 
for each performance, JAB de- 
cided to host the Major Event 
semi-annually. “Major Event 
would allocate roughly $35,000, 
so this year, between saving those 
two years plus ticket revenue 
from Major Event two years 
ago, the budget is a little over 
$75,000,” said D’Amico. 

Before the school year started, 
members of JAB brainstormed 
possible artists to perform 
for Major Event within the 
$50,000 budget allocated for the 
artist’s fee. 

“They were to come together, 
narrow the field down to about 
four or five major perform- 
ers and then those performers 
were advertised or marketed 
during the first week of the 
academic year,” said D’Amico. 
“Then at Lobsterfest, with ev- 
eryone visiting the JAB table 
there, they could vote on one 
of the four or five acts that they 
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Mike Posner, one of the two performers scheduled for Major 
Event, was voted for as the main act by Juniata students this fall. 


wanted to see here.” 

Senior Christine Sumner, 
chair of JAB, said, “I picked 
Mike Posner, and he was selected 
by everyone on campus so 
we bid for him first and 
he accepted.” 

“We had some money left 
over from Mike ... and there 
was an idea to bring Kris Al- 
len in. Kris Allen had won Sea- 


son 8 of American Idol, so it’s 
much more of a pop theme this 
year. Two years ago it was more 
of a hip-hop theme,” said 
D’Amico.“Those themes can vary 
depending on (1) cost, (2) the 
students on the committee and 
(3) what is up-and-coming and 
what the students want to hear 
on campus.” 

The other voting options 


at Lobsterfest were Cartel 
and Mayday Parade, Cage the 
Elephant and The Gaslight 
Anthem. Had any of these 
bands won the popular vote, 
the theme would have 
certainly changed. 

Despite the fact that the chairs 
of JAB do most of the planning, 
students and faculty on campus 
are also involved with organizing 
and marketing Major Event. 

“My role in this performance 
and this type of work is very 
limited. I more or less advise 
my three committee members 
and oversee what goes on,” said 
Krouse. “We like to incorporate 
our JAB committee members 
and really let them take the reins 
from the get-go.” 

“James helps us do the con- 
tracting, so he communicates 
with the artist’s manager, con- 
tractor and the sound people,” 
said Sumner. “For security we 
have the baseball team.” 

“(They have) just done a 
bang-up job of really market- 
ing this event and making sure 
that it goes off without a hitch. 
I’m really proud of all of them,” 
said Krouse. 

JAB members anticipate that 
their hard work will pay off with 
a great performance. “I definitely 
hope that students will go out 
and attend this concert,” said 
D’Amico. “I think they're going - 
to be blown away, and I expect 
a lot of great things to happen.” 

Mike Posner and Kris Allen 
will perform on campus for this 
year’s Major Event on Saturday, 
March 29, in the intramural gym. 
Doors open at 7p.m. and tickets 
are $15 for Juniata students and 
$20 for non-students. 





Miley Cyrus’ controversial album ‘Bangerz’ raises eyebrows 





Miley Cyrus’ album “Bangerz” 
sparked conversation all over 
the world. The album is Miley’s 
fourth studio album and was 
released on Oct. 4, 2013. The 
Queen of Shock, as everyone has 
been calling her, hopes to rees- 
tablish her music career instead 
of focusing on her film career, 
as she originally planned. She 
has definitely drawn attention to 
herself; if you say that you do not 
know who Miley Cyrus is, you 
are lying. 

Cyrus has described the sound 
of her new music as “dirty south 
hip-hop,” and she considers the 
album to be her debut record. 
‘The project’s xecutive producers 
Miley and Mike Will Made It 
also collaborated with hip-hop 
producers Cirkut, Pharrell Wil- 
liams and william to accom- 
plish the new sound. 

‘The efforts of the producers re- 
sulted in a primarily pop record. 
As for the lyrical themes, they 


stemmed from romance. Report- 





edly, Miley’s former fiancé, Liam 
Hemsworth, is to blame. 

“Bangerz” has received te- 
views that range from negative 
to positive by both music critics 
and the public. Critics have/said 
that they appreciate the produc- 
tion and originality but frown 
upon her risqué persona. 

The album debuted at No. 
1 on the US. “Billboard 200” 
with 270,000 copies being sold 
within the first week. Cyrus’ 
opening week sales ranks third 
highest for a female artist in 
2013 behind “Beyoncé” by 
Beyoncé and “Prism” by Katy 
Perry. Additionally, the al- 
bum reached peak position in 
Australia, Ireland, Scotland and 
the UK. “Bangerz” features vo- 
cals from several new partners, 
including Britney Spears, Big 
Sean, French Montana, Future, 
Ludacris and Nelly. 

Along with the album, her 
tour, the Bangerz Tour, is receiv- 
ing mixed reviews. To be hon- 
est, this show is a hot mess. The 
tour is Miley’s fourth concert 
tour and is being held in sup- 
port of her album “Bangerz.” 
The tour began on Feb. 
14 in North America and 
will continue in Europe on 


May 2. 

During the first performance 
in’ Vancouver the show started 
with prerecorded black and white 
footage. of an almost-naked 
Cyrus. The footage showed Mi- 
ley making several poses while 
wearing sexual bondage themed 
attire with “Fitzpleasure” by Alt- 
J playing in the background. 

Miley, as I am sure everyone 
has noticed, has no problem 
with being vulgar. In my opin- 
ion, I think she knows exactly 
what she is doing. I feel as if she 
has this massive master plan in 
her head and everyone reacting 
how they are just fuels her fire. I 
agree with the public that she is 
extremely vulgar, but in a sense 
it is refreshing. When was the 
last time that an artist made 
extreme inappropriate sexual 
gestures, on stage, for the fans 
to see? 

As I stated above, the tour is 
a hot mess. Miley enters at the 
beginning of each show from a 
giant tongue sliding board. The 
first thing fans see is a huge cut- 
out of Miley, winking, and as the 
mouth opens up a giant tongue 
slides out. From that point, Mi- 
ley descends down the slide and 
starts the concert. After her en- 


trance, the first song is “SMS 
(Bangerz)” which is performed 
with Britney Spears, on the al- 
bum. She performs the song in 
a provocative red leotard, which 
is just the tip of the iceberg 
when it comes to her costumes 
on tour. Alongside her on stage 
is “the cast of furry friends and 
cartoon characters dancing mer- 
rily on stage” aka dancing teddy 
bears. The costumes range from 
bodysuits to booty shorts. The 
stylists and costume designers 
Simone Harouche and Lisa Kat- 
nic created the tour’s look and 
feel. “The Sonny & Cher Com- 
edy Hour” served as the basis of 
all her costumes. 

I love bright and outrageous 
outfits, and I think Miley’s 
costumes are great attention 
grabbers. They may be a little 
too revealing for some, but for 
others, they are exciting and 
keep us wanting more. Simone 
Harouche, the stylist who dressed 
Miley, reached out to many dif- 
ferent edgy designers, such as 
Roberto Cavalli, The Blonds, 
Marc Jacobs, Jeremy Scott and 
Kenzo. Along with finding the 
perfect outfits for Miley, dressing 
the star’s backup dancers was also 
a feat. Lisa Katnic was in charge 


of fitting “Amazon Ashley,” 
who stands at 6-foot-7-inches, 
and “Little Britney,” who is. 4 
feet tall. 

Going back to Miley having a 
master plan inside of that head 
of hers, I think the fact that both 
of her main backup dancers are 
different heights speaks for itself. 
Onstage, Miley usually stands 
between “Amazon Ashley” and 
“Little Britney,” and when you 
look at the three together, you 
see three completely different 
body types. It shows the world 
that not one size fits all and 
everyone is beautiful in their 
own skin whether you are 4’, 5’, 
or 6’7.” 

Everyone is entitled to his or 
her own opinion and I know 
that many people hate what Mi- 
ley is doing, but from my point 
of view she is just a 21-year-old 
who wants to have fun. She does 
not want the world to view her 
as Hannah Montana and she is 
doing everything in her power to 
make sure that they do not. 

I think Miley is great in the 
sense that she is providing hard- 
core pop entertainment. She ob- 
viously does not take being a pop 
star that seriously and that seems 
to be working for her. 
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300: Rise of an Empire’ falls well below viewer expectations 


Row! fangs 





The 2006 film “300” was po- 
tentially the worst historical 
re-telling to ever force its way 
onto our cinematic stages. That 
is, it was until its sequel crashed 
around us just this month. At 
least in the original film, the 
super-imposition chroma key 
technique that made it look so 
much more like the comic book- 
sorry, graphic novel—it was 
based on, gave it a unique and 
interesting edge. But seeing it in 
“Rise of an Empire” is just so 
2006. 

The whole film just seems to 
be trying too hard to be or seem 
as epic as the comic probably 
made it. Each and every scene 
involves long, strong and moti- 
vating or argumentative speech- 
es, high-speed and over-dra- 
matized fight scenes or extreme 
close-ups of those oh-so-inter- 


esting angry and determined 
facial expressions. The result is 
that every scene is practically the 
same and the film gets old very, 
very quickly. 

I can only hope that there is 
no one out there who is duped 
by this movie into thinking that 
the ancient Greeks and Per- 
sians were actually like this, or 
that the actual battle that was 
fought in the ancient world was 
in any way similar to how it was 
portrayed by director Noam 
Murro. I promise you it was not. 

I expected the film to be war- 
focused—after all, its predeces- 
sor certainly was. However, there 
was a noticeable lack of both 
further action and storylines, 
and general character develop- 
ment. It was literally all just an 
emphasis on how masculine the 
men were and how horrifically 
sexualized the only two women 
were. 

‘The only real backstory we are 
given to any of the characters is 
that of Artemisia, played by Eva 
Green, and this serves only to 
ensure that everyone watching 


realizes just how much of a sexist 
pig the director, and original au- 
thor, might I add, is. Of the two 
women in the film, she not only 
gets about 10 fold more airtime 
than Queen Gorgo, played by 
Lena Headey, but she also makes 
the strongest and most disgust- 
ing impression. 

For the future reference of all 
readers and for anyone who at- 
tempts to sit through this movie 
after reading this, women do 
not have to have been physi- 
cally abused by men in order 
to be strong, nor are all strong 
women crazy psychopaths look- 
ing for sex and death—just so 
you know. Also, just because a 
director thoughtfully decides to 
depict his heroines as such mor- 
bid and vengeful creatures, rath- 
er than the typical damsel-in- 
distress, it does not constitute a 
stand for feminism. 

Similarly I have to wonder 
at the portrayal of men in this 
film. As much as the women are 
beasts of savagery, vengeance and 
debauchery, the men become 
scantily clad vehicles with the 


knowledge only of how to kill a 
man and ‘possess’ a woman. This 
film has truly reached the pin- 
nacle in recreating all medieval 
archetypes of both femininity 
and masculinity. 

Women, as always, are soulless 
witches, destined for nothing but 
self destruction, and man’s only 
roles are to put her back in her 
place while killing anyone who: 
looks at him askance. Oh what a 
world we live in, and no, it is not 
an excuse to use the setting of an 
ancient world to create these im- 
pressions. 

‘The original “300” was also no- 
ticeably stronger in its script than 
its shiny new, try-to-be “Gladia- 
tor” sequel. Not one line in “300: 
Rise of an Empire” stood on its 
own as memorable or quotable 
and it is clear to me that this film 
will not be followed by a storm of 
raging drunks in togas scream- 
ing, “This is SPARTA! ‘Aroooh! 
Aroooh! Arooh! through 
the streets of Leeds (true story). 

Instead, I see this film as sink- 
ing into the muddy swamps 
of ~ sequels quickly forgot- 


ten along with “Grease 2” 
and the thousand-and-first 
“Fast and Furious” film. 

Ifit has not been clear through- 
out this article, my final verdict 
of the new movie “300: Rise of 
an Empire” is never ever go to see 
it, unless you enjoy watching the 
same action scenes replayed over 
and over continuously for almost 
two hours. I commend you for 
your sturdiness of spirit and your 
undivided appreciation for the 
exaggerated mundane, if that is 
the case. 

Oh, and if you like waxy, shiny 
and buffed to perfection half- 
naked men, then definitely catch 
at least 15 minutes of it—I can 
promise you at least half a dozen 
full-screen shots. 

‘The same can be said for those 
of you whose preferences lie in 
watching bouncing breasts, al- 
though you only need to see 
the first five minutes for those. 
If that is all you are interested in 
though, save yourself the trou- 
ble of watching the rest of the 
film—it really is not worth 
your time. 





Discovering the proz and conz of following a strictly Sheetz diet 


By DyLan J. STROMAN 
1. A beacon of diversity 


In ‘terms of its vast array of 
services, Sheetz offers flavorful 
Made-To-Order food, discounted 
gasoline, plenty of coffee and the 
lowest-priced cigarettes allowed by 
law. What more could a modern- 
day, American consumer ask for? 
‘They're practically selling love! 

II. A customer-centric culture: 
Sheetz ranks among Fortune's 
Top 100 

Sheetz provides nearly 14,000 
jobs and has experienced steady job 
growth over the past several years. 
One of the largest private compa- 
nies in the nation, Sheetz recently 
ranked 87 on Fortune’s 100 Best 
Companies to Work For. Accord- 
ing to Fortune, “What makes it so 
great? Olympic-style sandwich- 
building competitions.” 

Last year the company boasted 
an annual revenue of over $6.1 bil- 
lion at 446 locations along the East 
Coast. While many Juniata seniors 
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tremble with fear regarding the 
difficulties of finding a job in the 
real world, they mustnit look any 
further: an assistant manager at 
Sheetz earns an average salary of 
up to $38,196. 
Sheetz reward card 

In today’s world, most franchises 
offer rewards or discounts in ex- 
change for becoming a member, 





there often exists an unshakable 
catch stipulating that a customer 
either provides numerous personal 
details or pays a membership fee. 
However, Sheetz reward cards are 
tendered without any such inquiry, 
granting customers immediate 
discounts on gasoline, Made-To- 
Order foods and an assortment of 
other products. 

Certain items on Sheetz’s menu 
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are made remarkably affordable 
due to their competitive pricing 
strategy. In particular, Sheetz offers 
two Made-To-Order hot dogs for 
99 cents. For another 99 cents, one 
can procure two hearty apples or 
oranges. 

While some of the more luxu- 
rious options on the Sheetz menu 
tend to be a bit pricier, the fact that 
such a meal can be acquired for 


)° 814-641-7312 





just over $2 after taxes provides a 
great deal of solace for soon-to-be 
unemployed college seniors. With 
the help of businesses like Sheetz, 
busking can actually provide an in- 
dividual with a sustainable means 
of survival nowadays. 
TV. 14th St. branch: a deviation 
from the 24-7 model 

While the average Sheetz loca- 
tion has been operational. 24-hours 


-a day since the mid-"70s, the in- 


town Huntingdon branch, located 
at the intersection of 14th St. and 
Moore, is an outlier in its 11:55 
p.m. closing time. 

However, Sheetz is not to blame 
for this discrepancy; it exists due to 
a Huntingdon Borough zoning or- 
dinance dictating that “conditional 
uses involving commercial enter- 
prises or facilities of any type shall 
be limited to hours of operation 
from 6:00 a.m. to 12:00. midnight.” 
V. Half happiness, half shame: 
Coping with “The Sheetz Shiitz’ 

My stomach is churning; as 
I type, I can feel the infamous 
Sheetz Shiitz compounding with- 
in me faster than a sheetah... 

Could it be the Herculean 14 
oz. bucket of fries that I lodged 
into my face this afternoon, weigh- 
ing in at a whopping 1,222 calories 
(+146 extra calories for the nacho 
cheese sauce)? Or perhaps its the 
6.3 oz. Cheddar Pretzel I had as 
an appetizer, tipping the scales at a 
respectable 511 calories? 

On one hand, these two items 
alone put me at approximately a 5 
oz. side of coleslaw away from the 
recommended 2,000 calories that I 
should be ingesting daily. However, 
T'm guessing that this formidable 
combination of sodium and carbs 
is not necessarily what the health 
experts had in mind when setting 
that benchmark. 

Disclaimer: As an individual 
who eats ‘dinner’ at Sheetz up to 5 
times per week, I had to carefully 
swallow my bias along with my 
inimitably delicious Sheetz fries. 
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By Sam Gary 


The most wonderful time of 
the year is upon us! Many of you 
may be saying “Are you kidding? 
Mother Nature can't make up 
her mind as to whether or not it’s 
winter or spring, and Christmas 
was the more than three months 
ago. How the heck is it the best 
time of the year?” 

Turn on your TV and within 
a few clicks of your remote, you 
will surely stumble upon a col- 
lege basketball game. But not 
just any college basketball game. 
You are watching the NCAA 
Division I Tournament. The 
Big Dance. The Road to the 
Final Four. You are watching 
March Madness. 

‘That’s right, the brackets have 
been set, and if you are one of 
the 11 million participants of 
ESPN’s “Tournament Chal- 
lenge,” you have already incor- 
rectly chosen the winners of all 
63 games, and Warren Buffett 
keeps his one billion dollars that 
he promises to the winner of his 
“Perfect Bracket Challenge.” 

But that’s why they call it 
March Madness. It is the single 
most unpredictable tournament 
in all of sports. Don't believe 


NCAA athletes submit blank brackets 


EDITORIAL 


If you want to compete in col- 
lege, not only do you need to 
meet and maintain some prede- 
termined academic standard, but 
you must be an amateur. The am- 
ateurism prohibitions include, 
but are not limited to: contacts 
with professional teams, prize 
money above necessary expenses, 
playing with professionals, and 
agreements to be represented by 
an agent. 

If you manage to meet all of 
these standards, there’s still more. 
‘The institution you have selected 
as a student-athlete has already 
certified their compliance with 
NCAA rules, and so have the 
staff members of the athletic 
department. You get to sign the 
student-athlete statement, the 
drug testing consent form, the 
affirmation of eligibility, and the 
HIPAA, Buckley Amendment 
Consent waiver form. 

You also get a banned drug 
educational — which is not a 
complete list — that states “it 
is your responsibility to check 
with the appropriate or desig- 
nated athletics staff before using 
any substance.” 

The NCAA gives all athletes 
strict rules and regulations. The 
summary of these regulations for 
Division III athletes is 12 pages 
long. And that is just a summary. 
However, on this extensive list is 
the policy on sports wagering. 

So imagine you are one of the 
212 possible residents of East 
Houses. Luckily for you, the East 
Res Life staff set up an NCAA 
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me? According to 1500espn. 
com, the odds of choosing a 
perfect bracket (assuming that 
each game is 50-50 in terms 
of the winner) is 1 in 9.2 quin- 
tillion. That is 9.2 followed 
by 18 zeroes. 

According to thoughtcatalog. 
com, you have a better chance of: 
dying from a flesh eating bacteria 
(1 in one million), becoming the 
president of the United States (1 
in 10 million), a vending machine 
falling on top of you and killing 
you (1 in 112 million), winning 
the Mega-Millions jackpot (1 
in 258 million), and having your 
house get hit by a meteor (1 in 
over 182 trillion). 

‘The tournament consists of 68 
teams, four of which compete in 
two play-in games. Since the “64” 
team bracket began in 1985, no 
16 seed has ever defeated a num- 
ber one seed. Therefore, the odds 
of predicting the winner of these 
one vs. 16 seed games is nearly 
100 percent. Alas, you now have 
a greater chance of predicting a 
perfect bracket since the 1 in 9.2 
quintillion odds were based on a 
50-50 proposition. 

According to 1500espn.com, 
the odds of choosing a perfect 
bracket when taking into account 
team seeding is 1 in 128 billion. 
Still, according to thoughtcata- 
log.com, you have better chances 


Basketball March Madness 
bracket through ESPN.com. 
The top three scoring brackets 
will win Sheetz gift cards. So, 
of course you want to fill out a 
bracket for March Madness. It 
seems like everyone does it, so 
why can’t you? Because you just 
so happen to be one of Juniata’s 
student athletes. 
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But wait. Division III athletes 
cant receive athletic scholar- 
ships. Even though you may be 
the leading scorer on the soccer 
team or the fastest runner on the 
track, your acceptance to Juniata 
was based on academic merit. 
Since we're not here just based 
on athletics, shouldn't we be al- 
lowed to have small pools? We're 
not even eligible to play in the 
March Madness tournament. 

‘The answer: a very strong no. 
No matter how small the possi- 
bility is, your team has a chance 


SPORTS 
The Big Dance: Fans reach for Buffett’s billion dollars 


of: being born with an extra fin- 
ger (1 in 500), drowning in the 
bathtub (1 in 840,000), being at- 
tacked by a shark (1 in 11.5 mil- 
lion), and giving birth to identi- 
cal quadruplets (1 in 13 million). 
Sorry, ladies. 

Why, then, do millions of 
Americans fill out brackets each 
year and think that they will 
have the perfect bracket, or the 
winning bracket at the least? 
The answer is simple. It is the 
most wonderful time of the year. 
March Madness is the only time 
when. people spend an extreme 
amount of time and effort trying 
to accomplish something that 
is nearly impossible: getting the 
perfect bracket. 

While the struggle for the 
perfect bracket marches on, it 
is true that many who fill out 
brackets do so for fun, which is 
another reason why March Mad- 
ness is the best time of the year. 
There is no other competition 
in which bragging rights mean 
more than the competition be- 
tween those striving for the best 
bracket. After all, bracket pools 
that include exchange of money, 
even friendly ones, are consid- 
ered illegal. And none of you 
would dare participate in such 
activity, right? 

Additionally, each year die- 
hard fans root for their favor- 


of making it into some NCAA 
tournament. Under the NCAA 
policy, it is prohibited for any 
student-athletes, athletic depart- 
ment, conference office, or any 
NCAA national office employee 
to wager on intercollegiate, ama- 
teur, or professional sports that 
the Association is in charge of. 

As an NCAA Division III 
athlete, participating in sports 
wagering still jeopardizes your 
eligibility. The policy states that 
“sports should be appreciated 
for the benefits of participating 
or watching, not the amount of 
money that can be won or lost 
depending on the outcome of 
the games.” 

The NCAA site states that 
sports wagering can be a seri- 
ous crime. Can. Not is. So that 
means that student-athletes can 
wager on sports legally? Wrong. 
The NCAA opposes ALL forms 
of legal and illegal sports wager- 
ing on college sports. So that is a 
no-go on trying to guess the mil- 
lion dollar bracket either. 

There are over 300 student- 
athletes at Juniata College, some 
of whom have still filled out 
brackets just for the bragging 
rights. After all, knowing that 
you can better predict the win- 
ner of the NCAA tournament is 
pretty wicked. 

However, as an athlete, I 
know our coaches advise us not 
to put ourselves and our ath- 
letic careers at risk by gambling 
on brackets, even just among 
friends. But since pools like this 
are technically illegal in Pennsyl- 
vania, no one would dare... Or 


would they? 
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ite teams, hollering at the TV 
and pulling their hair out as if 
they are the coach trying to will 
their team to victory. March 
Madness brings the craziness 
out of nearly every fan who 
cares about their favorite team’s 
tournament success. 

Odds are if you see me walk- 
ing across campus, you will no- 
tice that I am styling some sort 
of Duke University attire or 
memorabilia. Thus, I am a die- 
hard Duke fan. I find myself 
cheering for the Duke Blue 
Devils each year during The Big 
Dance, and when their journey 
to the national championship 
ends before they cut down the 
nets, I am quite the bitter person. 

But, when Duke won the na- 
tional championship in 2010, 
few people were happier in the 
world than I. Any fan who wit- 
nesses their team win a national 
championship knows the eu- 
phoria that ensues. There are 
few things in the world that are 
cause for greater jubilation than 
watching your favorite team win 
it all. 

However, only one team reigns 
supreme when the tournament 
ends, leaving more fans without 
that ecstatic feeling of watching 
their team become champions. 
Still, every fan is treated to a 
plethora of tremendous basket- 


ball games, most of which were 
spent with friends who cheered 
by your side or rubbed it in when 
your team lost. 

Regardless, fans reflect on 
their March Madness experi- 
ences with smiles. Months after 
the madness, the same people 
who crumbled up their brackets 
and threw them in the trash af- 
ter Cinderella teams like VCU, 
Wichita State or Davidson up- 
set several powerhouse favorites, 
reflect on the tournament with 
“Do you remember when...” or 
“T couldn't believe when ____ hit 
that game-winner!” 

‘The thing about March Mad- 
ness is that the memories outlast 
the short term disgruntlement 
when you inevitably fail to select 
the perfect bracket or when your 
favorite team gets knocked out 
of the tournament. It is not like 
Christmas, or most other popu- 
lar holidays for it is absent of any 
higher purpose or belief. 

March Madness is its own 
“holiday,” one made from the 
concept that each year you can do 
the unthinkable. And when that 
fails, your favorite team can still 
bring home the glory by win- 
ning the national championship. 
And still, when that fails, you 
have something greater: memo- 
ries. Either way, March Madness 


makes everyone a winner. 





Juniata hosts invitational 



















Freshman Katelyn Fisher clears the bar in high jump, tying for first at the meet. 


By DyLanJ. STROMAN 


On Saturday, March 22, the 
Juniata track and field team held 
its only home meet of the season. 

Among the many victories 
taken home by Juniata at the 
meet, junior Tyler Mandley 
finished the 400 meter hurdles 
with a record-breaking time of 
57.22 seconds, earning him a 
spot on Juniata’s top 5 hurdlers 
for the event. Junior RJ. Bog- 
dan took home the 800 meter 
run for the team, while junior 
Matt Guetzlaff won the 1,500 
meter race. 

According to junior Kylie Ber- 
rena, who throws javelin and dis- 
cus for the track team, having a 
home-field advantage played a 
role in the team’s success. “From 
knowing the track and know- 
ing which way the wind usually 
blows with the javelin, I think 
you key in on what’s to your 
advantage and what’s not,” said 
Berrena, who broke her personal 
record in javelin with a throw of 
114 feet. 

Junior Justin Herr also claimed 


that the home-field advantage 
was beneficial to the team’s over- 
all motivation. “I think a lot of 
people usually fare a little bit 
better at the home meet just be- 
cause they know that people will 
be watching,” said Herr. 
Another prime motivator 
for the track team derives from 
their coaches’ encouragement. 
“Coach (Cutright) always holds 
us to higher standards than 


-what we've already achieved,” 


said Bogdan. “(During the 
meets) Cutright shouts loudly 
— you're not always sure what he 
shouts, but you know to go 
faster!” 

Berrena echoed these senti- 
ments regarding Cutright’s mo- 
tivation techniques. “Coach has 
very high standards and expecta- 
tions, which I appreciate because 
I set the same standards for my- 
self,” she said. “You know you 
stand really well when you get 
the fist pound — I received it this 
weekend!” 

Members of the track team 
have broken 16 personal records 
so far this season. 
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By Sam Gary 


Juniata softball traveled to 
Florida over Spring Break to 
take a swing at some of the best 
teams in Division III at the Dot 
Richardson Spring Games. The 
team played a total of 10 games 
and finished with a 2-8 record. 

On paper, one may think that 
Juniata had a poor showing, hav- 
ing won only two games while 
giving up nearly six earned runs 
per game and allowing oppo- 
nents to bat a whopping .364. 
However, sophomore pitcher 
and first baseman Aly Smith 
looks at the team’s stint in Flori- 
da as an opportunity to improve 
and grow as a team. 

“Over Spring Break, we saw 
what we needed to work on, so 
now in practice, we are working 
on the small stuff to improve our 
game,” said A. Smith. : 

Head Coach Samantha Ksz- 
epka also believes the team was 
able to take several positives 
from the trip. “We chose to go to 
Florida to make us a better team 
for conference play. The team 
definitely learned over spring 
break that we can hang with the 
big teams. We have to continue 

.. being a one pitch warrior, 
focusing one pitch at a time,” 
said Kszepka. 

Last year, Juniata finished 3rd 
at the Landmark Conference 
Tournament. This year, the team 
is the underdog in the Landmark 
Conference after being ranked 
6th out of-seven teams in the 
preseason poll. “It’s very annoy- 
ing and it makes me mad. It’s a 
slap in the face because last year 


we did so well and proved our- 
selves, but now it’s like we have 
to prove ourselves si said 
A. Smith. 

Although Juniata did not re- 
ceive much preseason respect 
in the polls, senior utility player 
Rachel Smith sees their low 
ranking as added motivation to 
get to the top. “Coming off of 
last season, we entered the con- 
ference tournament 3rd and then 
getting ranked 6th is a knock 
down. I think the team will work 
harder to prove that we deserve 
to be in the top 2 or 3,” said 
R. Smith. 

One of the biggest obstacles 
that the team faces this year is 
lack of players. Only 12 girls 
make up the roster, leaving little 
room for error or injury. Ksz- 
epka also acknowledges that 
players are not able to focus on 
one position. 


“(The players) aren't really ~ 


able to get into a set position 
because we have people moving 
constantly from game to game. 
‘They aren't going to get as com- 
fortable playing one position as 
quickly, but ... they are getting 
more experience. Now it’s about 
how we transfer that into being 
comfortable on the field with 
people constantly moving in and 
out,” said Kszepka. 

‘The team is not allowing the 
lack of players to affect them. 
“Our theme this year is ‘it takes 
more than talent.’ It’s no longer 
about having talent. It’s about 
working towards other positions 
and being flexible and willing to 
step up when needed. You have 
to come in and work to get bet- 
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Softball starts slow, focuses on quality at bats to pick up speed 
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Sophomore Holly Bettinger pitches during the doubleheader against Elizabethtown on Sunday, March 23. The Eagles are 


back in action at home on March 27.. 


ter at different spots to make the 
team better,” said R. Smith. 

In order to play more effi- 
ciently with such few players, 
Kszepka has stressed quality at 
bats over batting average. “Three 


out of ten is a good average, but 


it doesn't necessarily mean you're 
a smart hitter. The transition that 
we made this year is using qual- 
ity at bats, where you get a point 
for hitting line drives at the short 
stop or making a fielder make a 
diving play because you're mov- 
ing the runners and helping the 
team more than your personal 
average,” said Kszepka. 

Kszepka is also using a similar 
concept on defense. “We focus 


on quality innings, meaning 13 
pitches or less per inning. We're 
trying to stay clean in the field 
and not give them five outs and 
help our pitchers out that way. 
Since we are a small team, our 
pitchers have to play other po- 
sitions, so they are going to get 
tired faster. Defensively, we have 
to step up and lessen the errors, 
and that way we can take our 
pitchers out,” said Kszepka. 

“We are working on taking a 
deep breath before each pitch 
and throwing the pitch in. your 
mind before we actually throw 
it and trying to get the 1st pitch 
strike to give you the advantage. 
Then you can play the game the 


way you want,” said R. Smith. 

Quality at bats and pitches 
will be important in order for 
the team to start off confer- 
ence play better than it has 
started the season. According to 
Kosicki, in order to contend for 
the Landmark Championship, 
the team must, “back each other 
up. It can’t just be one person,” 
said freshman third baseman 
Lindsey Kosicki. 

After splitting a doublehead- 
er vs. Mount Aloysius, Juniata 
dropped a both games against 
Elizabethtown Sunday, March 
23. The Eagles are 3-13 going 
into the doubleheader against 
St. Vincent. 





Could new sports teams lead to higher enrollment at Juniata? 





By Scott ANDREWS 
With spring break behind 


us, the end of the semester and 
school year are quickly approach- 
ing. Seniors will soon graduate 
and the incoming freshman class 
will be finalized. A question that 
always comes up around this 
time of year is: how can we boost 
admissions for the incoming 
freshman class? My solution is 
to add more sports teams, which 
will not only help enrollment but 
also. provide more tuition money 
for the school to use. 

Before I get into what sports 
teams I think Juniata should 
add, I want to provide some 
data about our school to digest. 
The target freshmen class size 
for next year was originally 432 
students, but is likely to decrease 
slightly over the next couple 
weeks as the matriculation fees 
come in and the application 
process closes. 

According to the Arch, Ju- 
niata currently has 419 seniors, 
364 juniors, 364 sophomores 
and 296 freshmen, for a total 
student body of 1443. Howev- 
er, it is worth noting that these 
amounts are somewhat skewed 
with a number of true freshman 
transferring credits in from high 
school, bumping them up to 


sophomore standing. The total - 


enrollment goal lies right around 
1,600. 45 percent of students are 
male and the other 55 percent 
are female, with a trend increas- 
ingly female. 

Juniata currently has 17 inter- 
collegiate athletics teams. Of the 
17 teams, eight are for males and 
nine are for females. The men’s 
teams include baseball, basket- 
ball, cross-country, football, soc- 
cer, tennis, track and field, and 
volleyball, with approximately 
234 total males. The women's 
teams include basketball, cross- 
country, field hockey, soccer, 
softball, swimming, tennis, 
track and field, and volleyball, 
with roughly 145 total females, 
for an aggregate of 379 student 
athletes, or 26.3 percent of the 
whole student body. 

The sports I suggest Juniata 
consider adding are women’s 
diving, men and women’s golf, 
and men and womens lacrosse. 
Obviously the school cannot 
just pull five new sports teams 
out of the air, but over the 
course of the next few years they 


should begin to implement them . 


one by one. 

Part of the reason why I chose 
diving, golf and lacrosse is that 
they are relatively low cost sports. 
The school would only need to 
hire a new coach and add a new 
diving board for women's diving 
to become a reality. Aside from 


paying for course time, golf has 
very few other associated costs 
that the school would have to 
cover, and course time can usu- 
ally be booked at a fraction of the 
normal cost to play. The lacrosse 
teams would only need a minor 
amount of gear — uniforms, hel- 
mets and gloves — before being 
able to compete. 

Another reason why these 
sports are a good fit for Juni- 
ata is that they target growing 
metropolitan areas of recruit- 
ment that Juniata has struggled 
with — suburban areas around 
Washington D.C., New York 
City and Baltimore, which hap- 
pen to be popular areas for the 
sports. Attracting students from 
these well-to-do areas will help 
to financially lower the school’s 
tuition discount rate, as more of 
these students can pay a greater 


share of tuition, benefitting Ju- - 


niata in the short and long run. 

‘The average discount rate this 
year for students was 53 percent, 
or paying 47 percent of tuition, 
percentages that have kept Juni- 
ata very competitive with other 
similar schools. But the lack of 
certain sports that other schools 
in our conference have functions 
as a recruiting handicap, with 
potential students leaving Junia- 
ta off their list because it doesn't 
have the sport they play. 

Six of the seven other schools 
in the Landmark Conference 





have men and women's lacrosse, 


and three of the seven have 
women’s diving. While golf is not 
a sport in the Landmark, Mora- 
vian and Scranton have men’s 
golf teams and Susquehanna 
has both men and women’s golf. 
‘Their women's team plays in the 
Centennial Conference, which 
has both men and women’s golf. 
‘The football team already plays 
in the Centennial and the con- 
ference has many of Juniata’s 
biggest admissions competitors 
including Gettysburg, Dickin- 
son, Franklin & Marshall and 
Johns Hopkins. 

When Juniata does decide to 
add a new team, they will need 
to keep Title IX in mind. Ac- 
cording to Juniata’s website, 
Title IX governs “the overall 
equity of treatment and oppor- 
tunity in athletics while giving 
schools the flexibility to choose 
sports based on student body 
interest, geographic influence, 
budget restraints, and gender 
ratio. [In other words, it is not 
a matter of women being able 
to participate in football or that 
exactly the same amount of 
money is spent per women's and 
men’s basketball player. Instead, 
the focus is on the necessity for 
women to have equal opportuni- 
ties as men on a whole, not on an 
individual basis.” 

Under Title IX, there are 
three areas of compliance: sub- 


stantial portionality - satisfied 
when participation opportuni- 
ties for men and women are 
substantially proportionate to 
the institution's undergraduate 
enrollment; history and con- 
tinuing practice - satisfied when 
an institution has a history and 
continuing practice of program 
expansion that is responsive to 
the developing interests and 
abilities of the underrepresented 
sex; effectively accommodating 
interests and abilities — satisfied 
when an institution is meeting 
the interest and abilities of its 
underrepresented sex. 

I do not want to get into too 
much detail discussing Title IX, 
but know that Juniata has done 
a commendable job in its ef- 
forts to remain compliant. Take 
for example the new turf field. 
Football, a men’s sport, and field 
hockey, a women's sport, both 
use the field equally, and with 
the addition of stadium lighting 
in the near future more teams 
will be able to equally benefit 
from the turf. 

We know that men’s teams 
make up 47.1 percent of all teams 
on campus, while women’s the 
remaining 52.9 percent, which 
is close to the school’s gender ra- 
tio. I would add a women's team 
first to more accurately reflect 
the gender ratio, especially with 
female enrollment on the rise. 
Juniata can figure the rest out. 
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Spring Break: 4 Nude Beach Spectaculaire 


It took well over an hour to work up the courage just to cross the fence boundary. The fence only stood 
about four feet tall and did nothing to distort the nude bodies of the sun-leathered beach goers. Nonetheless, 
the boundary was intimidating; but I knew that I had to conquer my fear. 










‘The next thing I knew, I was donning my brown cowboy hat, puffing my chest out, throwing my chin up 
and pulling my trunks down. Dropping trou openly in public for the first time is a lot like trying a drug for 
the first time. Your heart rate is jacked and reality seems to have taken a seat in the back of the bus. The first 
thing I noticed was the lack of notice the other nude beach goers gave me. The second thing I realized was 
the art of the peripheral. Literally hundreds of hungry, middle-aged and perfectly waxed men sat alone and 
observed my manhood as subjectively as one would browse the cold cut section at the deli. A handful of men 
fell into the “strutter” category and continuously paced the same section of beach showing off. These men 
reminded me of gobblers during the spring turkey season. 













As I was etploringsiay Gxelbm lithe pleapeatvedatwiiet assed a mantunnighne the ocean head- 
ed straight for me. This was when I was introduced to Pat. Pat complimented my male physique, critiqued 
my choice of bodily hair and told me frankly that I could “make a lot of money if I was into the gay scene.” 
I politely informed him that I was not into the scene, but he still thought that he should give me something 
of a parting gift in case I wanted to try out my dance moves at the local bar “Swinging Richards.” He bought 
them yesterday, wore them once and peeled off his white speedo with a gold star gi the crotch and 
handed them to me. I wore them the rest of the day. 














I ieornl a lot about people and myself from my experience on the nude beach. After hundreds of people 

“size” you up as your good friend gallops next to you riding high on his dark colored stallion, body image no 
longer seems to matter. To lighten the mood of the situation within my mind, I ensnared a few seagull feath- ” 
ers within my plumage. Once I left the beach I could walk an inch taller knowing that I cannot change my 
own bodily image and that I should embrace myself and others for who we are. No longer will I be embar- 
rassed if someone were to spot my family jewels by accident. The human body is something that should be 
embraced and never judged. My only advice to those who decide to brave the nude beaches of the world... 
bring sunblock! 
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IC COCKFIGHTING EXTRAVAGANZA 


Brand new RSO presents unique opportunity for barnyard competition 
Where: Attic of Good Hall 

When: Friday nights at 7:00 p.m. 

Who: Ask for Mikey at the door. (You ask for Mikey ‘cause there is no Mikey!) 


All proceeds to benefit P.E.T.A. 


May be used as a cultural event for CWS! 
*** $20.00 minimum buy-in ** 



















CLASSY CLASSIFIEDS 


WANTED 
Body to release stress on. 
Cash paid. Last 30 seconds 
in the cage with me. Con- 
tact Thad Bonecrusher @ 
555-505-1204. 






















Response to Buffett lyrics: 
“Yes, I like Pina Coladas, 
and getting caught in the 
I was deep into O’Chem, 
death is far more humane. 
I've got to meet you by 

tomorrow, and learn from 




















Local Bum Counter 
Employment. Borough is 
looking for qualified can- 
didates to fulfill position 
of census worker tallying 
and toe-tagging the local 
homeless. Tetanus vaccine 











required. Drop all applica- you to be tough. 
tions at the 5th St. Food At a bar after hours, where 
Bank. we'll touch and do stuff.” 
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Cansaintiad passes with 60-1 vote | New provost announced 


By Dytan J. SrRoMAN 
On Wednesday, April 23 the 


revised Student Government 
Constitution passed at a vote of 
60-1. 

At the conclusion of its April 
14 meeting, the student senate 
approved the new version of the 
constitution. The revisions were 
not made official until the Ex- 
ecutive Committee formally pre- 
sented them to the student body 
for approval. 

Executive Board President and 
senior Anshu Chawla expressed 
satisfaction regarding the final 
decision. “I’m ecstatic that it 
went through,” said Chawla. 
“The only worry is the amount of 
people (61 total votes); Student 
Government generally has had 
problems with that.” 

The Review Committee, ‘an 
ad-hoc board comprised of 
four senators and an Alloca- 
tion Board member, undertook 
the task of reviewing the con- 
stitution, the bylaws and other 
legal documents in order to de- 
termine whether any changes 
were necessary. 


“Throughout the year, there 
have been comments about 
transparency,” said senior sena- 
tor John Keeney. “This is a 
common word that’s been used 
through the year: the idea that 
what Student Government does 
is of interest and importance to 
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the entire student body, and they 
should have the ability to know 
what’s going on.” 

The first substantial change 
identified in the Executive Com- 
mittee’s email to all students 
dictated that members of the 


> see CONSTITUTION page 4 


By Kye SANTARIAN 
and ABIGAIL ROSENBERGER 


After a six-month search, Dr. 
Lauren Bowen, currently associ- 
ate academic vice president for 
student learning initiatives and 
diversity at John Carroll Univer- 
sity in Ohio, was named provost 
of Juniata College on April 22. 
She will begin serving in her new 
position on July 1. 

Led by President James 
Troha and Thornbury Profes- 
sor of Communication Donna 
Weimer, the College’s Provost 
Search Committee brought the 
finalists to campus for the. last 
step of the interview process. 

Bowen was one of three final- 
ists selected to visit campus out 
of 100 applicants. The first of the 
candidates, Dr. Rebecca Thomas, 
arrived on campus April 6. The 
second candidate, Cindy Speak- 
er, arrived April 9, while Bowen 
arrived April 13. 

“We had a very strong appli- 
cant pool that was very diverse 
across geographic location and 
type of institution. So, similar 
to Juniata, smaller than Juniata 


and bigger than Juniata—and 
with each of those representing 
lots of different disciplines and 
a range of different experiences,” 
said interim Provost Kathy 
Westcott. 

‘The fact that all three provost 
finalists are women may reflect 
the College’s push for diversity 
among the student body, faculty 
and administrators. 

‘Juniata has made it clear 
through its literature as well 
as through its president that it 
wants to diversify the senior ad- 
ministration,” said Weimer. 

‘T just like that she is going 
to be a woman this time,” said 
sophomore Brittney Marchand. 

The committee had several 
specific qualities in mind when 
considering the candidates. 

“We are looking for some- 
one who has transparent lead- 
ership, who will be an advocate 
for faculty and students, who 
will understand that hard deci- 
sions need to be made and that 
we are in a period of growth 
and change, and that there 


> see PROVOST page 3 


College explores wre Soe apEeuees nS for senior Bar Crawl 


By Karr JEFFREsSS 


~ As graduation approaches, so 
does Bar Crawl, the tradition 
in which seniors dedicate an 
afternoon to venturing among 
Huntingdon’s local drinking 
establishments. This year, due 
to pressure from Public Safety 
and the Office of Student Ac- 
tivities, senior planners are look- 
ing for ways to make the event 
safer and less harmful to the 
College’s reputation. 

“In a meeting that I had 
with Public Safety and OSA, 
they brought up the Bar Crawl 
because I am on the senior 
leadership committee, which is 
partially in charge of plan- 
ning the senior week activities,” 
said senior Elise Mihranian. 
“Because. of the reflection 
that the Bar Crawl has on the 
community and the way that 
the community perceives Ju- 
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Boxer’s Bar is one of many stops on the Senior Bar Crawl, a traditional Senior Week activity. Concerns over student inter 
action with the community have led Public Safety and the Office of Student Activities to consider alternative, safer options. 


it a safer event for everyone?” 
said Jesse Leonard, director of 
Public Safety. 

The Bar Crawl, although a 
fun opportunity for seniors to 
bond and say goodbye, often 


generates negative feedback 





niata students during the event, 
they suggested that we explore 
other options.” 

“Cancelling the event or doing 
something else was the initial 
thought, or at least they thought 
that was my suggestion, but 
really the question was, ‘How 
can we improve it and make 
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from the community. 

“We do get complaints from 
the community. Some years 
are better than others, and it 
just depends,” 
“We receive complaints of 
noise, students cutting through 
people’s yards, things like that. 
Imagine groups of college 
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said Leonard. 


students being loud and drunk 
when youre sitting down at 
a family dinner, or cutting 
through your backyard or 
stealing your kid’s bike to ride 
it a couple blocks.” 

Senior Alex Manwiller at- 
tended the Bar Crawl last 
year and plans on attend- 
ing again this year. “I can see 
how the Bar Crawl -has the 
potential to affect our com- 
munity relationship, but from 
my experience last year, that 
wasnt the case,” said Manwiller. 
“The people I was with were 
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well behaved, and we still had a 
great time.” 

“Generally, more often than 
not, our kids are pretty consid- 
erate,” said Dean of Students 
Kris Clarkson. “But, if some- 
body stops and pees in a yard, or 
somebody is throwing up 
into somebody’s yard, that’s 
pretty rude, isn’t it? I wouldn't 
blame people for complaining 
about that.” 

In order to cut down on the 
negative image that the Bar 
Crawl may generate, seniors are 
striving to find ways to improve 
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the event. 

“Instead of working against 
each other, we've been work- 
ing with each other to see how 
this event is going to happen,” 
said Senior Class President 
Daniel Gray. “If we don't plan 
this, it’s something that se- 
niors are going to do anyway, 
and it’s going to be an unorga- 
nized event, which might be way 
more unsafe.” 

“Public Safety and OSA 
want a change, but we don't 
know if they’re willing to put in 
the time and resources to make 
the change,” said Mihranian. 
“It would just be the senior 
class’s responsibility, and most 
of us just don’t have the time 
for all of that.” 

Several alternatives were sug- 
gested, such as holding a similar 
event on campus or moving the 
bar crawl to State College, but 
factors such as cost and accessi- 
bility lessened the practicality of 
such alternatives. 

“We considered a lot of 
other options,” said Mihranian. 
“I think we just foresaw a lot 
of difficulty in the logistics of 
the alternatives. For the Bar 


> see BAR CRAWL page 2 
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By JM Dusensky 


For the 2014-2015 academic 
year, 32 percent of Juniata Col- 
lege’s residential assistants will 
be minority students as the re- 
sult of an effort by the Office of 
Diversity and Inclusion. 

The Office of Diversity and 
Inclusion encouraged both non- 
white and international students 
to apply for some of the 31 
RA positions to be filled next 
year. After the application 
process was complete, Residen- 
tial Life hired 10 students who 
are either international or ALA- 
NA (African, Latino, Asian and 
Native American). 

“I spoke to the Office of 
Diversity and Inclusion back 
in the fall,” said Ryan Navarro, 
assistant director of Residen- 
tial Life. “There was a concern 
that there wasnt enough 
minority and international stu- 
dent representation on our staff. 
One thing that was suggested 
was promoting it through their 
office, and I said that would be 
a great idea. So I think they put 
up fliers and different things 
through their department.” 

“We've done really well at 
recruiting both ALANA and 
international students over 
the past 10 years,” said Rosa- 
lie Rodriguez, special assistant 
to the president for diversity 
and inclusion. “We've had a 
huge push across campus to 
make sure that we're doing “all 
that we can to have a qualified 
applicant pool that is diverse and 
reflective of the students that we 
have here, and in my mind that 
shouldn't be any different for our 
paraprofessional staff, like the 
residence assistants.” 

“I definitely feel it’s worth 
it,” said sophomore Kelvin 
Abrashoff, who is an RA. “I feel 
like there’s certain situations that 
I feel I can't handle as an RA be- 
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Senior Anwar Moledina (right), who has been an RA for three years, encouraged more minority students to apply for 
the position. Sophomore Mori Hitchcock and freshman Stephanie Njeru will serve as RAs for the upcoming school year: 


cause I’m not familiar with dif- 
ferent cultures, or if they can't 
speak well enough English to 
understand the rules or some- 
thing like that.” 

According to Rodriguez, se- 
nior Anwar Moledina took 
the initiative in encouraging 
international and ALANA 
students to apply to be RAs. 
Moledina himself is an RA, and 
also works as a minority peer 
mentor for the Office of Diver- 
sity and Inclusion. 

“I just kind of made sure 
that people knew that these 
positions were not only avail- 
able, but that they were qualified 
to apply for them,” said Mole- 
dina. “We went to the African 
American Student Association, 
it was brought up at AWOL, 
and so within students from 
underrepresented  communi- 
ties, there was a significant 
push to have a higher number 
of applicants.” 

“T think a lot of students of 
color sought Anwar out to dis- 
cuss diversity issues or cultural 
issues that came up in the resi- 


dence hall because they felt like 
he would understand,” said Ro- 
driguez. “Not that the rest of the 
RAs shouldn't be able to — they 
absolutely should, and I do train- 
ing with all of the Residential 
Life staff to get them to be aware 
of some of these cultural con- 
flicts that can come up.” 

All RA applicants, whether 
white, international or ALANA, 
went through the- same applica- 
tion process. According to Mole- 
dina, it was difficult to make 
some ALANA and international 
students understand that they 
could be successful RAs. __ 

“Convincing people that they 
have the credentials or life expe- 
rience necessary to be successful 
doing anything can be kind of 
challenging,” said Moledina. “A 
lot of students didn’t think they 
could do it. There was a very 
lengthy process just in terms of 
making them feel that they were 
qualified enough, because they 
definitely are. Because Res Life 
wasn't as diverse before, visibly, 
it’s kind of daunting thinking 
that you will be able to work for 


this organization.” 

Navarro said that, while Resi- 
dential Life has hired more 
minorities, they are looking 
to further increase diversity in 
their organization. 

“We've made great strides 
in getting where we want to 
be with diversity,” said Na- 
varro. “You can always improve 
with that, and I think our lo- 
cation makes it a little more 
difficult. If you're coming from 
a bigger city to Huntingdon, 
it’s a big change and a big 
adjustment. But looking from 
where we've come, we've made 
big improvements.” 

“T think that Residential Life 
as an organization should always 
be representative of the students 
that they care for,” said Mole- 
dina. “The fact that Res Life 
is making the necessary chang- 
es to grow in response to the 
increase in diversity is represen- 
tative of their open-mindedness 
and a great first step toward 
diversification of a variety of 
places on campus.” 


Rodriguez says that the 
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ALANA population on cam- 
pus has grown in recent years; 
this year's freshman class has 
an ALANA population of 22 
percent, which brings the overall 
current ALANA population 
across campus to 11 percent. 
The ALANA population com- 
prises only 4.3 percent of ad- 
ministrators, 0.8 percent of staff 
and 6.0 percent of faculty, 
which, according to Rodriguez, 
puts Juniata very far behind 
national statistics. 

‘T feel like the student ratio is 
pretty diverse,” said Abrashoff. 
“The increased diversity shows 
that Juniata is willing to work 
with people; they're willing to 
take problems that other stu- 
dents have and help them out 
more often. But with the staff I 
feel like other than professors, 
it’s mainly whites working here 
at Juniata.” 

“There are a lot of people 
here from different places,” said 
sophomore Deonte Alston. 
“Like China, Thailand, Pakistan, 
and all that, so I honestly think 
it’s very diverse, especially when 
talking about social classes. But 
I feel like they want to make it 
more diverse, so they can satisfy 
more students as the years go by. 
‘They don't want to just be the 
same over and over again.” 

Moledina is pleased with the 
progress that has been made, 
but he hopes that the trend to 
hire more international and 
ALANA students continues not 
only within Residential Life, but 
across campus as well. 

“T think it takes a lot to ac- 
tively diversify a school,” said 
Moledina. “The numbers have 
grown, but that needs to be met 
by a variety of things. Residen- 
tial Life clearly has risen to that 
challenge this year. Our student 
population is much more diverse 
than our faculty and staff popu- 
lation, so this is a solid first step.” 


Public Safety and students work together to solve Bar Crawl issues 


> from BAR CRAWL page | 
Crawl, we don't have to worry 
about anything. We just go down 
there, and the bars know that we 
are coming.” 

One more likely suggestion, 
however, is to provide transpor- 
tation for seniors throughout the 
Crawl. “We're trying to work 
with Public Safety and the Of- 
fice of Student Activities to pro- 
vide transportation to the event,” 
said Gray. “After we do our thing 
downtown, we will have trans- 
portation from All American 
Pizza either back to campus or 
to Johnny’s Bar, so it completely 
takes away the opportunity to 
be peeing in people’s yards and 
stuff. That’s what we're working 
on now.” 

“Being that they’re going to 
provide transportation this year, 
that'll help with complaints be- 
cause you won't have students 
walking from place to place,” 
said Leonard. “They'll be able to 
be dropped off, which is safer for 
them in the long run.” 

However, financing for trans- 


portation is still in question. | 


“The senior class doesn’t want 


to pay for transportation, to be 
honest,” said Mihranian. “They 
haven't used it in the past, and we 
would be doing this as a safety 
precaution given the suggestions 
that we've received from Public 
Safety. We're trying to protect 
the College’s image the best that 








we can, but we don't want to have 
to suffer the cost of that.” 

During Bar Crawl, which is 
set to begin at 2:50 p.m. on May 
14, Public Safety and the bor- 
ough police plan on increasing 
security measures. - 


“There will be civility patrols 
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that day. There will be more 
Public Safety officers and more 
borough officers on shift that day 
specifically for the Bar Crawl,” 
said Leonard. 

“We really don't want there to 
be a negative impact on the com- 


munity,” said Mihranian. “We 





can't control how everyone else 
in the class is going to act, but we 
think that we have a pretty re- 
sponsible group, and we're hop- 
ing that all of our events during 
senior week will really only shed 
a positive light on our class as we 
get ready to leave the College.” 
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Six-month search for provost concludes |The life of a mid-road cedar 


> from PROVOST page | 


is new leadership on campus,” 
said Weimer. 

According to Westcott, the 
three candidates have extensive 
experience in higher education 
administration. 

“They have all served as faculty 
members, so they understand the 
institution from a faculty per- 
spective. In addition to that, they 
all have a range of administra- 
tive responsibilities that show, 
for me, the understanding of 
the institution as a whole with 
academics at the forefront,” said 
Westcott. 

Bowen was set apart by her 
experience, which includes serv- 
ing as a professor as well as a 
range of administrative experi- 
ences as the associate academic 
vice president for academic 
programs and faculty diversity 
as well as her current position. 
She was responsible for super- 
vising the university's honors 
program and center for career 
services and she worked close- 
ly with the president and his 
committees. . 

“Student life and student 
affairs is so much about academ- 
ic affairs, which is the primary 


role of the provost,” said Wescott. 
“She has that experience and 
knowledge; we were really look- 
ing for someone who could 
bridge that gap and collaborate 


well with student affairs.” 


“Dr. Bowen's experience at 
John Carroll University is deep 
and rather broad, which will help 
her navigate the many responsi- 
bilities that come with this ole,” 
said Troha. 

Although Bowen's current 
university is not the same size as 
Juniata, its purpose and goals are 
simmilar. 

“It is a school not dissimilar 
in many ways to Juniata, par- 
ticularly as it relates to mission 
and it being extremely student- 
focused,” said Troha. 

Bowen's interest in students 
made her stand out to many par- 
ticipants in the evaluation. 

The College made it a prior- 
ity to get students involved in the 
final decision. Student feedback 
was collected through surveys, 
and student groups met with 
the finalists while they were on 
campus. 

“Anshu Chawla, president 
of student government, did a 
tremendous job representing 
students on the search commit- 


tee and in the decision-making 
process. I know he reached 
out to other students as well, 
asking for their ‘opinions on 
each candidate,” said Troha. “We 
also had strong student partici- 
pation, I thought, at the open 
forums where they had the 
opportunity to ask questions 
(and they did) and interact 
with each candidate after the 
forum. Finally, we did have a 
student-only interview  ses- 
sion with each candidate and 
that feedback was part of our 
evaluation process.” 

“She really connected well in- 
dividually (by) asking who they 
are as individuals, not just as stu- 
dents,” said Wescott. 

The committee _ believes 
Bowen's experience and visible 
interest in students make her 
the most qualified to help lead 
Juniata in the coming years. 

“She (Bowen) emerged as the 
person best prepared to lead Ju- 
niata during this important time 
in our history,” said Troha. 

“We are not hiring for the 
short term. We are hiring for the 
health and well-being of Juniata, 
not just for today but for the next 


five years, for the next ten years,” 


said Weimer. 


By Dyan J. STROMAN 


As we approached the intersec- 
tion of Africa St. and Reynolds 
Ave., we could hear the tune of 
Tupac's “Changes” from beyond 
one of the surrounding residents’ 
fences labelled “no trespassing.” 

With us came a slew of vari- 
ous lore and hearsay regarding 
the origin of the unique cedar tree 
situated directly in the middle of 
Reynolds Ave. While some urban 
myths speculate that it was origi- 
nally a “hanging tree” of racial con- 
notation, other rumors allege that 
its purpose instead had to do with 
driving out witchcraft. 

However, according to local 
residents Darin Wall and David 
Shirk, much of what is said about 
this cedar tree is unsubstantiated. 
Wall and Shirk, who live within 
eyeshot of the tree, contend that 
Huntingdon’s actual hanging tree, 
which was used throughout his- 
tory for public executions, instead 
rested a stone's throw away from 
the Huntingdon courthouse. 

According to Wall, Reynolds 
Avenue, where both they and the 
tree reside, typically does not ex- 
perience frequent through-traffic. 
Nevertheless, curious individu- 


als occasionally stop by to catch 


a glimpse of this development’s 
unique arboreal disposition. “I’ve 
seen groups of college kids drive by 
and then drive away; one got out, 
looked and drove away,” said Wall. 

Upon arriving at the site, one of 
the most-noteworthy features is 
that the street widens around the 
tree. While we typically imagine 
roads as being built explicitly over 
trees, this unique pavement-outlier 
is built around the tree. 

Wall suggested that the tree 
originally had a ‘cedar twirl affixed 
in the middle of another, simi- 
lar road. However, the cedar twin 
ultimately fell victim to vehicular 
slaughter by the hands of an in- 
attentive driver. To this day, how- 
ever, its Reynolds Ave. counterpart 
stands erect and has more-or-less 
been left alone by surrounding 
residents. 

While some could interpret a 
tree in the middle of the road as 
an overt safety hazard warrant- 
ing brisk removal, cutting the 
tree down would be considered a 
crime and result in a fine from the 
Borough. As Shirk pointed out, 
“Chopping down any tree in the 
Huntingdon Borough would be 
classified as a crime, for that mat- 
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Allocation Board budget dispute resolved in favor of JAB sae 


By TYLER Ayres 


Monday, April 14, student 
senators voted to approve the 
Allocation Board’s proposed 


budget for the 2014-2015 school | 


year. As a result of the ap- 
proval, JAB will be allocated an 
additional $16,000. 

Senior Diane Nguyen, Execu- 
tive Board treasurer, said, “JAB 
is constitutionally allocated 
42 percent of the budget and 
traditionally receives an 
additional $16,000.” This brings 
JAB’s yearly allocation to a 
total of $100,000, approximately 
50 percent of funds available 
for allocation. 

This $16,000 allocation 
has recently been an object of 
debate. Some students feel 
that the $71,000 spent on 
Major Event this year was 
inappropriate. “I think (Ma- 
jor Event) is a waste of money,” 
said freshman Nate Wyatt. 
“Mostly freshmen went to 
it, and I think that’s because 
of oversight. (JAB) polled at 
Lobsterfest, and only freshmen 
go to Lobsterfest.” 

Senior Andy Blunk cited the 
choice of artists as his reason for 
not attending Major Event. “The 
thing is, you could pay so much 
less for an Indie band and have 
more people attend. It’s weird 
that they would pay so much for 
a one-hit wonder band that was 
not representative of the whole 
school’s interests,” said Blunk. 

Junior Alyssa Peachey said 
the extra cost was a deterrent. 
“I didn't have the extra $15,” 
she said. , 

Voices on the other side of 
the argument claim that it is 
too soon to judge JAB’s new 
approach to Major Event. This 
year was the first biennial Ma- 


jor Event; JAB money had been 
rolled over from the previous 
year in order to book high- 
caliber performers. 

Allocations Board member 
Stephanie Finamore said, “Good 
things come to those who wait. 
You can't judge an event by one 
time it happened. You have to 
get it a few times.” 

As to the success of this year’s 
Major Event, senior Ben Krouse, 
vice president of marketing 
and, membership for JAB, said, 
“Some of the feedback I got 
the night of (Major Event) was 
out of this world. Interest from 
the student body and from all 
over Central Pennsylvania was 
through the roof. We had people 
from Long Island.” 

Executive Board Secretary 
Thomas Tuyen agreed. “This 
is the first time they've done 
it with a budget this high. 
I thought it worked well for a 
first shot,” said Tuyen. 

Freshman Zoe Oswald said, “I 
thought Major Event was very 
well-run. It was easy to get tick- 
ets—there was no reason not to go 
to it. It was hassle-free.” 

Prior to the April 14 meet- 
ing, conversation on and off the 
senate floor about the bud- 
get failed to reach a decision. 
Executive Board President 
Anshu Chawla said, “Senators 
on both sides (of the budget is- 
sue) have approached me in pri- 
vate and, for any reason whatso- 
ever, they felt personally attacked 

.. [don’t stand for that,” he said. 
Ty ve seen members of student 
government insult and degrade 
each other. I also don't stand for 
such actions.” 

Chawla drafted a compromise, 


‘which was supported by Dean 


of Students Kris Clarkson and 
Student Government Advisor 
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Senior class president Dan Gray (center) motions in favor of the JAB allocations. The fall 2014 budget issue caused dispute 
among members of the Student Government, some of whom believe JAB receives more funding than necessary. 


James D’Amico. After .Presi- 
dent-elect Kunal Atit motioned 
to hear the compromise, Chawla 
distributed copies and explained 
what it entailed and why he felt 
it would be effective. 

“First off, the $16,000 will be 
transferred to JAB by the end 
of the semester. This money has 
the ability to be retracted in any 
denomination at the will of Stu- 
dent Government,” said Chawla. 


The senate voted against 
Chawla’s compromise 19-9. 
“The senate, from what I 


observed, said that it was a 
little bit too vague for them,” said 
D'Amico. 

Vice President-elect Ramsey 
Amad requested and was al- 
lotted five minutes to present 
a different sort of proposal. “I’m 
here tonight to convince you 
not to defund Major Event, but 
to completely end it,” said 


Amad. Like Chawla, Amad also 


spoke with and garnered the 
support of Clarkson. 

“This year, less than 25 percent 
of the student body attended 
Major Event. That is unaccept- 
able,” said Amad. “Mr. Juniata 
regularly brings in 700 students 
and their budget is far less than 
Major Event.” 

Krouse said, “JAB (and 
Major Event), a few years back, 
was nowhere near what it is 
now. We had 200 people two 
years ago. We increased the bud- 
get twofold and we get an atten- 
dance of twofold.” 


In response to this line of | 


thought, Amad said, “We 


shouldnt call that progress. ° 


Progress is doing more with less. 
What we did this year was do 
more with more, and that doesn’t 
make it a success.” 

_ “If you want to efficient- 
ly use this money and create 
the most amount of good for 


the least amount of money, 
break it up into multiple events,” 
said Amad. 

At the beginning of the April 7 
emergency Student Government 
meeting, Chawla limited partici- 
pants to various board members 
and senators. This procedure 
is not the norm, and Sierra Mell- 
ish, freshman class president, said 
it was in response to the March 
31 meeting. “I guess maybe it 
seemed a bit chaotic, or took up 
time. I guess the best way to (be 
heard) is to talk to their repre- 
sentatives in their office hours, 
which people don't take advan- 
tage of.” 

Krouse also invites members 
of the general student body to be 
forthcoming with concerns. “If 
(students) have questions, ask. 
That’s what we're here for,” he 


' said. “We're a student-run club, 


for the students, by the students, 
and so is student government.” 
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general assembly hold the right 
to attend all senate meetings, 
Executive Committee meetings 
and Class Cabinet meetings. 
Previously, the language of the 
constitution only specified that 
students are welcome to attend 
the bimonthly senate meetings. 

“We went through every- 
thing line-by-line, and it was 
not always that there was a spe- 
cific problem being addressed so 
much as a way that we felt we 
could tweak things to make it a 
little better,” said Keeney. “There 
was this sense that the senate 
needed a way to speak and act 
beyond what we were doing; we 
weren't clear on how to do that.” 

Another major revision to the 
constitution pertains to the han- 
dling of ethical violations. It ex- 
plicates that such violations are 
to be brought before an Ethics 
Committee. 

This revision also contains a 
clause specifying that an admin- 
istration-approved _ representa- 
tive will be appointed to said 
Ethics Committee to provide 
outside input from an experi- 


By Kate Bock 





Huntingdon County has been 
nominated as a Blueprint Com- 
munity, which. means if chosen, 
the county will have the oppor- 
tunity to expand economically 
and improve as a community. 
The ‘chosen community will be 
notified by May 2. 

“Blueprint Communities is 
a program through the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank out of 
Pittsburgh that is being ad- 
ministered through the PA 
Downtown Center,” said Mark 
Colussy, planning director at the 
Huntingdon County planning 
and development department. 

Being a Blueprint Commu- 
nity means that the chosen com- 
munity will receive training and 
some funds to help implement 
the knowledge gained through 
the trainings. 

The meetings will help the 
community to begin implement- 
ing the team’s newfound knowl- 
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Constitutional amendments emphasize transparency 


enced perspective. The original 
constitution specified only that 
the director or assistant director 
of Student Activities was to be 
present for the meeting in this 
capacity. 

“When it comes to the Eth- 
ics Committee, we imagine that 
a dean's (office) representative 
might be very appropriate for 
that kind of role,” said Keeney. 

According to Chawla, “(Hav- 
ing an administration-approved 
representative) kéeps us in check, 
ensuring that senators are work- 
ing toward the best interests of 
the students.” 

President-elect Kunal Atit 
classified this particular change 
as an effort to “tighten the belt of 
Student Government.” He said, 
“What prompted that change is 
that Student Government is ex- 
periencing an advisor change ... 
at Dean Clarkson's suggestion, 
we decided to inject new blood 
into Student Government.” 

According to Keeney, the 
language of the constitution is 
composed with an “intentionally 
vague” style. 

Chawla echoed Keeney’s as- 
sessment. “Any type of document 


edge in a way that benefits the 
whole community. 

Applications for Blue- 
print Communities are due by 
April 25. Colussy, among others 
across the county, are working 
to compose the best possible 
submission. 

Communities in Hunting- 
don County were appointed as 
a way to utilize the nature-based 
attractions already _located 
within its boundaries including 
Raystown Lake, Trough Creek 
and other state parks and 
natural attractions. 

Both students and commu- 
nity members already utilize 
the nature-based attractions 
of Huntingdon County, but 
being chosen as a Blueprint 
Community would help to 
increase the interest and traf- 
fic through the small towns of 
Huntingdon County. 

Lisa Hershey, campus ministry 
affiliate and manager at Stand- 
ing Stone Coffee Company, 
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you have has to be flexible,” said 
Chawla. 

Another major element of 
the new constitution includes a 
precedent requiring that at least 
15 percent of the student body 
must vote in order to approve 
future amendments to the con- 
stitution. In the previous consti- 
tution, amendments could only 
gain approval so long as the vote 
was supported by two-thirds of 
the participants. 

“If only five people partici- 
pated in that vote, then four stu- 
dents could decide and approve 
(the changes),” explained Kee- 
ney. “We wanted slightly more 
participation than that to justify 
a constitutional change.” 

Atit emphasized that while 
the changes to the constitution 
were a necessary task, the docu- 
ment remains imperfect. “And 
that’s a good thing,” said Atit. 
“Juniata needs a living, breathing 
constitution that can be actively 
amended by the student body.” 

According to Chawla, overall, 
the 2014 revisions to the consti- 
tution “cleared things up while 
leaving (the constitution) flex- 
ible.” 


said, “There’s a ton of traffic that 
goes through to Raystown, and 
we see very little of that traffic 
actually in town, so very little 
of that revenue and _ that 
economic drive actually impacts 
the residents.” 

Students - also use the 
nature-based attractions around 


the College for recreation 
and research. 
“The aspects that I utilize the 


most are the different bodies of 
water to fish,” said sophomore 
John Tomchick. 

“I use the rivers, the lakes 
and the cliffs. I love to 
fish, and there are many great 
places around here to do 
so. Also, floating down the 
Juniata on tubes during the 
summer is a lot of fun,” said 
sophomore Jon Altland. 

“This approach around the 
resources rather than around 
the Borough is better be- 
cause it will bring more of this 
county together,” said Robert 
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ter. 

Overall, Wall and Shirk seem 
largely apathetic to the cedar tree's 
existence. Regardless of whether 
the cedar ever was a ‘hanging tree,’ 
they contended, at this point the 
tree itself is hanging on by three 
branches and should thus be left 
alone. 

Wall and Shirk ‘then pointed 
us in the direction of Ms. Gene 
Hoffman, who they described as 
“a woman in her 70s who seems 
rather attuned to what's going on.” 

As we inquired about her knowl- 
edge of the tree’s origins, Hoffman 
quoted influential American poet 
Joyce Kilmer. “I think that I shall 
never see a poem lovely as a tree...” 

Hoffman, an exceptionally lively 
92-year-old woman who lives on 
the corner of Reynolds and Africa 
St, identifies herself as an advocate 
of “positive law-breaking” when it 
comes to expressing goodwill to- 
ward the ecosystem. 

Hoffman harbors a rigidly posi- 
tive attitude toward keeping the 
cedar tree alive and breathing. “We 
try to ruin it too many times!” she 
exclaimed. “(Trees are) what this 
country needs — it’s a good thing!” 


Huntingdon County nominated for Blueprint Community benefits 


Yelnosky, vice president for 
finance and operations. 

In order for the program to 
work, community members must 
be willing to commit and work 
to better their community. 

“The key here is that this 
program is based upon rally- 
ing around the members of our 
community that participate to 
do a program they can all agree 
to. That’s all surrounded on im- 
plementation—actually getting 
something done as opposed to 
just compiling data—that ba- 
sically gets put into a printed 
document. It’s more action-ori- 
ented,” said Colussy. 

Hershey said, “Something 
that was very encouraging 
to me was seeing how many 
people came out for that initial 
interest meeting, and not just 
(from) Huntingdon the town, 
but people from Mount Union 
and Petersburg.” 

If chosen as a Blueprint 
Community, not only will the 
towns in Huntingdon Coun- 
ty be positively affected, but 
Juniata College will be as well. 
“(Blueprint Communities) will 
definitely give an opportunity 
for us to get on the map and 
give us more amenities and 
things to provide for our already 
existing students and. staff or 
faculty,” said Colussy. “It will 
potentially make faculty and 
staff recruitment easier be- 
cause we will potentially be able 
to work toward making 
quality of life improvements for 
our community.” 

Students also have their opin- 
ions on what would help improve 
the naturally-occurring attrac- 
tions surrounding the College to 
gain exposure and popularity. 

“We all have gone to Raystown 
Lake because of Mountain Day, 
so if there were more activities 
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When asked whether or not 
anyone had ever been hanged from 
the exultant cedar, Hoffman said, 
“The last hanging here I wasn't 
there for — it wasn't that long ago,” 
said Hoffman. “But I'm more 
versed in living people.than dead 
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munity, then I think there would 
be more attraction not just from 
the College, but from the com- 
munity as a whole,” said the ju- 
nior Brandon Lekemby. 

“I think that they could maybe 
improve the area by having a few 
more places to camp nearby,” 
said Altland. 

“I use the trails a lot and I 
wish sometimes there was a 
little more upkeep on the trails 
and maybe even a camping area 
out in the trails near the Peace 
Chapel,” said freshman Samuel 
Zucker. “I love using the cliffs 
to climb, and I wish that there 
was an effort to keep them clean 
from vandalization and litter.” 

However, some _ students 
have other ideas for ways 
that Huntingdon and sur- 
rounding areas can be improved 
that do not involve the nature- 
based aspects. 

“I would like to see the build- 
ings and sidewalks either fixed 
or torn down. The town simply 
looks too run down to attract 
people. It hurts the value of Ju- 
niata as well,” said Tomchick. 

Freshman Henry Lush said, “I 
would like to see more things to 
do in the area and more access to 
the things that do exist for those 
without cars, maybe more ac- 
cess to the (Raystown) Lake. It’s 
tough to get out there without a 
car. Also, its tough to get to Wal- 
Mart, Sheetz and the stuff that’s 
not right here.” 

If anyone would like to learn 
more about Blueprint Com- 
munities or know whether or 
not Huntingdon County has 
been accepted as a Blueprints 
Community, Amy Wise of 
the Huntingdon County Busi- 
ness and Industry will be noti- 
fied by May 2 of whether or not 
Huntingdon County was accept- 
ed. Afterward, a press release will 
go to the media. 
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By RACHEL CLINE 





Sophomore Matthew Kinne- 
brew is trying to start a new club 
next semester that will host small 
campus events to raise funds for 
organizations in the surrounding 
community. 

The club is currently referred 
to as the National Association 
of Activities for Juniata, or the 
NAAJC. “I’m not sure if (the 
name is) gonna stick, but as of 
now we kind of did it as a joke. 
Other names that are in. con- 
tention are The Movement or 
Broken Shells,” said Kinnebrew. 
“The goal (of the club) is to bring 
out Juniata’s personality through 
the students and to make this a 
more memorable experience.” 

‘The club’s approval is in ques- 
tion because an event-planning 
club already exists on campus— 
the Juniata Activities Board. 

“In the bylaws of our consti- 
tution, the Accountability Com- 
mittee is assigned the respon- 
sibility to approve (Registered 
Student Organizations). If there 
is redundancy in the clubs, such 
as an aspiring club that wants to 
do something that another club 
already does, it is the Commit- 
tee’s job to reject aspiring clubs 
that are too similar to currently 
established clubs,” said sopho- 
more Ramsey Amad, next year’s 
Student Government vice presi- 
dent and head of the Account- 
ability Committee. 

Kinnebrew plans for his club 
to differ from JAB in that it 
will donate its proceeds to the 
Huntingdon community. 

“Tm not really sure what JAB 
does for philanthropy,” said Kin- 
nebrew, “but I would rather give 
the money this club makes in 
the school year to Huntingdon. 
I think that would be where the 
difference lies.” 

‘Tm not actually sure how 
much philanthropy JAB does. I 
don’t think there’s much,” said 
Amad, “but the problem is that 
any club at all could throw a wa- 
ter balloon activity if they want- 
ed to. And if Matt wanted to, he 
could go to JAB and request that 
they do something like that.” 


Kinnebrew does not intend to 
interfere with JAB’s mission. 

“The only thing that JAB 
could offer me is money,” said 
Kinnebrew, “and why take any 
more of JAB’s money, when 
they have their own events, and 
I think JAB is a great thing and 
they keep a lot of traditions on 
campus?” 

“It would take a lot of weight 
off of OSA and JAB,” said junior 
Brandon Reis. “(JAB) does big 
events. This would be smaller, 
more frequent events.” 

Amad believes that the dif- 
ferences between JAB and the 
NAAJC would not merit estab- 
lishing a new club. 

“JAB does do smaller events as 
well. JAB brings in singers and 
performers on Friday nights as 
an alternative to going to East,” 
said Amad. 

If the goal is to raise money 
for the Huntingdon community, 
some suggest Kinnebrew may 
be better off creating a service- 
oriented club. 

“Most charity organizations 
on campus get most of their 
money from events,” said Amad. 

“There might be a conflict 
with the Community Service 
club, but I can’t actually think of 
a specific club that directly af- 
fects the Huntingdon communi- 
ty through fund-raising on cam- 
pus,” said senior and Executive 
Board President Anshu Chawla. 

“T plan on submitting the ap- 
plication before finals week, so 
it may be pushed back into next 
semester. As of now, I’m trying 
to build a résumé,” said Kinne- 
brew. “May 2, the day before Pig 
Roast, I’m going to be hosting a 
street ball tournament, and it’s 
supposed to demonstrate how it 
does affect the student body.” 

What will Kinnebrew do if his 
application for this new club is 
denied? 

“If] do get denied and they tell 
me to join JAB instead, I would 
just have to make the name and 
what it’s about different. In the 
words of my father, you would 
appease the checkbox to then be 
able to fund raise the way you 
want to,” said Kinnebrew. 
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By Matt Exias 


The Juniata College Center 
for Entrepreneurial Leadership 
(JCEL) sponsored a non-POE 
specific business pitch compe- 
tition that required students 
to devise a 90 second pitch high- 
lighting their unique products. 

Based on the explicit criteria, 
senior Elise Mihranian captured 
first place in the competition and 
won the $1,000 prize, while fel- 
low senior Ben Krouse netted the 
second place prize of $500. Sec- 
ond runner up, freshman, Dean 
Polisena, earned $500, while fel- 
low freshmen Katie Jeffress and 
Zoe Oswald earned $100 gift 
cards as the 4th and 5th place 
finalists, respectively. 

Based on their connection to 
Juniata and entrepreneurial ex- 
perience, alumni Dr. Jodie Mon- 
ger Gray ‘88, founder and presi- 
dent of Customer Relationship 
Metrics, Jason Boyer ‘03, vice 
president of operations for 
Lawnscape Ltd., and Richard 
Endres ‘70, president and owner 
of Endres Millwork & Cabine- 
try, were selected as the judges 
for the event. 

“What we're looking for is in- 
novation, target market, similar 
products and individual prod- 
uct competitive edge. Follow- 
ing that, we look at the busi- 
ness model and how they plan 
to make money doing this,” 
said Terry Anderson, director of 
JCEL, when revealing the judg- 
ing criteria for the competition. 

Despite capturing first accord- 
ing to the judges, Mihranian fin- 
ished last in the text-in “viewers’ 
choice” votes, while Oswald was 
awarded an additional $150 gift 
card for winning the most view- 
ers’ votes. 

Mihranian, an international 
business communication POE, 
produced the winning product 
called ComCall, a service that 
streams videos to a customer's 
smart phone while they are 
placed on hold. 

“Businesses can play apprecia- 
tion messages from their CEOs, 
stream celebrity endorsements 
or even introduce new products,” 
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JAB challenges new club |Entrepreneurs pitch business ideas 
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Freshman Zoe Oswald pitches her business proposal for Soapy Notes. Oswald 
won the viewer's choice competition, in which audience members voted for 
their favorite business pitch via text message. 


said Mihranian. 

Following the compéti- 
tion, Mihranian was quick to 
acknowledge the work of her 
fellow competitors. “It was 
such an honor to win, but 
there were some great busi- 
ness pitches tonight and 
I think it says a lot about Juniata 
students and how creative we 
are and the entrepreneurial spirit 
that can be cultivated at a liberal 
arts college.” 

Ben Krouse, an environmental 
science POE, encouraged users 
of his product to “Please Lick 
Responsibly,” as his product, 
PopTail, infuses “fresh ingredi- 
ents, premium juices and fine 
select spirits” in an effort to revo- 
lutionize ice pops. 

“My product is a modern spin 
on the traditional,” said Krouse. 
“It’s a treat for adults that 
essentially has no competitors 
in that it can serve in a num- 
ber of markets. I have already 
successfully produced dozens 
of sample batches and have 
generated interest from many 
bars and restaurants.” 

To produce a product that 
satisfies an identified need at 
Juniata, Polisena, a_psychol- 
ogy and __ entrepreneurship 


POE, created JC Buy and 
Sell, which provides an online 
outlet for upperclassmen to 
sell their TVs, rugs, fridges, etc. 
to underclassmen. 

Katie Jeffress, an environmen- 
tal economics POE, devised 
Native Roots, a company that 
would satisfy national demand 
for native plant species by essen- 
tially rescuing native plants from 
construction sites and other ar- 
eas where plant life is threatened. 

Soapy Notes, the brainchild 
of Zoe Oswald, turns the walls 
of showers into a writing sur- 
face. “My goal was to create a 
product that provides Americans 
with an opportunity to capitalize 
on shower time. It allows you to 
turn shower time into idea time, 
and never let a great idea pass 


you by,” said Oswald. 

The pitch = competition 
replaced the business plan 
competition of past years, which 
required a more in-depth, 
detailed business _ proposal 
rather than a quick, 90- 


second pitch. The change was 
intended to encourage more stu- 
dents to apply. After this year’s 
successful event, Juniata may 
look forward to more business 
pitches in coming years. 


Siglin takes the torch from K-G as Director of Health Professions 


By KaTHERINE TOBAR 


Dr. Amanda Siglin, coordina- 
tor of the Post Baccalaureate Pre- 
Professional Program at Thomas 
Jefferson University Graduate 
School of Biomedical Sciences, 
was recently hired to replace 
Dr. Debra Kirchhof-Glazier as 
Director of the Health Profes- 
sions Program. 

“Ever since I finished un- 
dergraduate school, it -has 
really been my goal to get back 
to working at an undergradu- 
ate institution,” said Siglin. “In 
addition to that, my family 
is relocating to the area. It was 

, the perfect opportunity at the 
perfect time.” 

“Dr. Siglin has a: bachelor’s 

' degree from the University of 
Scranton. She did a research in 
biochemistry and molecular bi- 
ology to get her PhD at Thomas 


Jefferson University. She did her 
doctoral research at the City of 
Hope Beckman Research Insti- 
tute in Duarte, California, which 
is one of the top hospitals in the 
country for cancer research,” said 
Professor of Biology and current 
Director of Health Professions 
Dr. Kirchhof-Glazier. “She is 
young and she doesn't have a lot 
of experience, but I was incred- 
ibly impressed with her.” 

“She is good because she is 
young enough to be charis- 
matic, and she also has enough 
experience to be able to handle 
the importance of the position,” 
said senior biochemistry student 
Derek Deshaies. 

“All of them (health profes- 
sions students) came to me 
saying, ‘she is the one that we 
want.’ Everyone agreed with the 
decision. She definitely stood out 
to them,” said senior Amanda 


Waller, a student in the pre-med 
program. 

Beyond her outstanding ré- 
sumé, Dr. Siglin was perceived as 
a friendly, approachable person 
and as someone who shows real 
interest in getting to know more 
about each one of her students. 

“She remembered every stu- 
dent’s name, what they were 
doing and was asking them 
questions. That is the key to our 
success at Juniata,” said Kirch- 
hof-Glazier. 

“T went to lunch with the oth- 
er applicant and she seemed nice, 
but she didn’t seem as enthusias- 
tic about the position as Dr. Sig- 
lin did,” said Deshaies. 

For the past 25 years, Kirch- 
hof-Glazier has combined her 
position as director of health 
professions with a full-time job 
teaching biology courses. 

“It’s very complex, and it’s a 


full-time job,” said Kirchhof- 
Glazier. “I would say the impor- 
tant thing is: every single stu- 
dent counts.” 

“I take my job to be really 
dedicated to each of my stu- 
dents’ success and to help them 
to achieve their goals and to give 
them all the information they 
need to be able to achieve their 
goals,” said Siglin. 

Kirchhof-Glazier and the 
health professions community 
will support Dr. Siglin and the 
students through the transition 
process. 

“The biggest challenge is going 
to be learning the details, but she 
is going to have plenty of help 
doing that, and the other good 
thing is, she is coming in the 
summer so she is going be run- 
up before the kids start school,” 
said Kirchhof-Glazier. 


“T look forward to welcoming 


all of our new freshman on cam- 
pus and, being the new face of 
the health professions program, 
that they know where they can 
go for assistance and for advis- 
ing,” said Siglin. “Then I really 
look forward to continuing a 
long-standing tradition that has 
been established on campus with 
all our upperclassmen.” 

Upperclassmen recommended 
that underclassmen students stay 
calm and trust the decision made 
by Kirchhof-Glazier, the Health 
Professions Committee and 
health professions seniors. 

“Have faith in this new per- 
son and give her the credit that 
K-G is giving her and that all the 
seniors who are graduating give 
her. And don't run to K-G for 
everything because I think this 
woman sounds like she is going 
to do it great and be very compe- 
tent,” said Waller. 
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Local outdoor attractions offer views, relaxation and exercise 


By SETH RUGGIERO 


Have you'ever wondered why 
CBS News named Hunting- 
don, PA the fifth “Coolest Small 
Town in America” in 2009? 

To find the answer, you must 
step outside of the Juniata bub- 
ble and introduce yourself to 
Mother Nature. Juniata is sur- 
rounded by the great outdoors, 
but you don't have to be Survi- 
vorman to enjoy it. 

Listed below are seven out- 
door sites near Juniata. These 
spots are both well known 
and unfamiliar and can be 
enjoyed by all types of people. 
‘The list below just skims the 
surface, so get outside, explore 
and find more natural wonders 
in Huntingdon. 

Three Sisters Rocks (part of 
Hunters Rocks) 

Directions: Take Route 26 
towards State College for about 
10 miles. Turn right onto Martin 
Gap Rd. After about 1 mile, take 
left at bridge and take right onto 
gravel road. Stay right on Frew 
Rd. Park in pull-off on right af- 
ter power-line clearing. Follow 
path up hill to destination. 

This unique rock formation is 
a paradise for rock climbers and 
nature enthusiasts. Moss covered 
pathways and rock corridors 


stretch for miles. Hike around 


the many paths or find a quiet 
nook to enjoy a book. The many 
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Clockwise, from top left: Hawn's Overlook, Pulpit Rocks, Three Sisters Rocks, 


Thousand Steps. 


rooms made of rock are perfect 
for a picnic or simply a chill ses- 
sion with friends. 
Hawn’s Overlook 

Directions: Take Route 22 east 
from McDonald’s. Bear right 
after about 0.5 miles, following 
signs for Ridenour Overlook. 
Park at Ridenour Overlook 
and take the path on right to 
Hawn’s Overlook. 

This spot is truly one of the 
most breathtaking views in the 
region. Perched at the top of 


Raystown Lake, Hawn's Over- 
look is perfect for a romantic 
getaway, or just some alone time. 
If you are feeling adventurous, 
try hiking some of the surround- 
ing trails to found other sweet, 
more private vantage points. 
“Bob Rock” (Cliffs) 

Directions: Walk off campus 
toward railroad tracks. Make 
right onto Penn St. and left onto 
Alleghany Rd. Walk up hill, 
make left on 20th St. past dead- 
end into woods to cliffs. “Bob 


Rock” is at the cliff’s base. 

A rather unknown location, 
even to locals, Bob Rock is a 
10-minute walk from campus. 
Named for the “Bob” graffiti 
written on its wall, this location 
requires some visitor caution, as 
the trail to the bottom is difficult 
to walk. Trees and brush keep the 
rock base hidden, making it per- 
fect for some private adventures, 
like climbing, listening to music 
or anything else with friends. 
Thousand Steps 

Directions: Take Route 22 east 
out of Huntingdon for about 10 
miles. Pull-off is located on the 
left after large metal fence. 

Probably the most popular 
place on this list, Thousand Steps 
is part of the National Heritage 
Trail on Jack’s Mountain. Ex- 
actly 1,037 stone steps make up 
this former mining trail. The trail 
is not only aesthetically astound- 
ing, but also offers a great work- 
out for people of every age. Once 
at the top, one can continue hik- 
ing further up the mountain or 
enjoy the old mining structures 
and beautiful views. 

“Leaning Arch” (Cliffs) 

Directions: Walk off cam- 
pus toward railroad. Take right 
at Penn St.. Walk up hill until 
dead-end and make a left. At 
end of road, walk through elec- 
trical wire clearing to cliffs. Arch 
will be under the cliffs. 

‘The second location listed at 


the old cliffs, this “leaning arch” 
is truly a spectacle. The arch is 
a huge slab of rock leaning on 
another wall of rock. Some very 
light climbing may be involved. 


Pulpit Rocks 
Directions: From campus, 
drive toward Walmart on Route 


26 south. Bear right before the 
prison onto Pike St. for a few 
miles. Stop at huge rocks on 
right, labeled “Pulpit Rocks”. 

This formation is beautiful 
and serene. The rocks are mas- 
sive’ boulders that sit almost over 
top of the road that lies beneath. 
Pulpit Rocks were uncovered 
through the First Geological 
Survey in Pennsylvania in 1858 
and were declared a National 
Historic Landmark in 1993. 
Bike there with a friend and for- 
get about your worries. 
Alleyways 

Directions: Walk off campus; 
findanalley. 

This last entry might seem a 
little out of place, but it’s not. 
Go for a relaxing stroll through 
a Huntingdon alley and see just 
how much you learn. Take a 
look into the yards, garages and 
houses of local residents. The 
old buildings are full of charac- 
ter and, with the endless chirp- 
ing of birds, it is easy to forget 
about the stresses of school and 
life. Give it a try and understand 
why Huntingdon is such a spe- 
cial place. 





Annual Huntingdon Mayfest celebrates local businesses, culture, history 


By Loutr NIGH 





Mayfest, an annual street fair 
celebrating Huntingdon’s cul- 
tural background, will be held on 
April 26. In many ways, Mayfest 
is a typical street fair featuring 
booths, vendors:and games for 
children. However, Mayfest dis- 
tinguishes itself by transforming 
entire street blocks by their re- 
spective historical themes. 

“Mayfest is a themed histori- 
cal event, with five themes. The 
themes are, in order, colonial 
times, back to the ‘50s, Victorian 
era, Woodstock and the Renais- 
sance Faire. In each block, we try 
to do things that pertain to that 
theme,” said Linda DeArmitt, 
chairperson of the Mayfest or- 
ganizational board. “People dress 
in the style of that era. They play 


historical games. We set up his- 


torically correct jails in each of 
the blocks: a stockade in colonial 
times, bar jails in the ‘50s and the 
Renaissance has the rack.” 

Local businesses, nonprofit 
organizations and citizens work 
together to make Mayfest the 
best it can be. 

“It’s a really fun day, a really 
fun event. I've been doing this 
for 10 years, and I still haven't 
seen everything,” said DeAr- 
mitt. “It’s only several blocks, but 
there’s so much there. You could 
come 100 times and still not see 
everything we have to offer.” 

Each year, Mayfest calls 
attention to Huntingdon from 
all over Pennsylvania. 

“10,000 people come to this 
event from all over the place,” 





said DeArmitt. “It costs $10,000 
to put this on. If each person that 
showed up would put a dollar in 
the bucket, it would pay for this 
entire event.” 

It may seem strange that a 
small town such as Hunting- 
don could command this much 
attention, but in fact, tourism 
makes up a large portion of the 
town’s budget. 

“A lot of students are shocked 
to find out that tourism is 
Huntingdon's biggest industry, 
because they can't imagine see- 
ing this place as a tourist desti- 
nation. But it is for many people 
who are looking for outdoors 
kinds of activities. The lake, the 
mountain biking trails, the hunt- 
ing, the fishing — that is a huge 
piece of our economics,” said As- 
sistant Professor of Communi- 
cation Sarah Worley. 

The decade-old event began to 
provide a place for organizations 
to call attention to themselves. 

“As a business owner, I heard 
people often say that there was 
nothing downtown. But there 
were things downtown, and I 
wanted to encourage people to 
see that area,” said DeArmitt. 
“We formed a board and a non- 
profit organization, and we went 
to businesses and told them, 
‘Here’s what we have in mind, is 
there something you can provide 
for us?” 

One way students get involved 
in Mayfest is through Worley’s 
yearly group communication 
class, where students support 
local organizations by apply- 
ing methods learned from their 


business classes. Students in 
the course often take advan- 
tage of Mayfest’s local renown 
to help participating organiza- 
tions advertise. 

“Every spring, we are work- 
ing with two local community 
partners to complete a project 
on their behalf,” said Wor- 
ley. “Oftentimes, the student 
projects involve having a booth 
at Mayfest on behalf of that 
community partner.” 

‘This year, two student groups 
will be participating in Mayfest 
as part of Worley’s class. 

“One group is working for 
Habitat for Humanity, and they 
proposed to Habitat that they 
would redesign their promotion- 
al materials and have a booth at 
Mayfest. The students did an as- 
sessment and realized that this 
was a way for the local Habitat 
chapter to get their word out into 
the Huntingdon community,” 
said Worley. “The other group 
is working with Standing Stone 
Coffee Company. The group is 
doing a market research project 
for them that involves surveys.” 

The monetary cost for the 
student-run booth was funded 
entirely by Juniata students and 
their parents. 

“We did a fundraising activity 
where we sat inside Ellis. We had 
students come by and allowed 
students to take paint and put 
their hands on the poster, and 
then they paid a donation,” said 
DeBernardis. “We also asked for 
donations at a track and field 
game, and we made money that 
way to pay for the table. We don't 


know yet how much candy and 
the prizes will cost, but after we 
pay for the fliers, that’s what all 
the money will be going to.” 

So far, the group’s work with 
Habitat for Humanity has been 
a great success. 

“We've been in contact with 
Habitat this whole semester. 
Two of our students actually just 
went to one of their meetings 
this past Monday, and they were 
really excited about the drafts 
that we had brought up for the 
pamphlets and the flier, how 
we'd made it more appealing to 
the eye. They were really open to 
new ideas. We're also making a 
Facebook page for them to get 
the word out on the Internet as 
well,” said DeBernardis. “Some 
of their board members will be 
coming to Mayfest, and they're 
really excited to get the word out 
and talk to the community.” 

Huntingdon locals expressed 
surprise that they notice few 
Juniata students attending May- 
fest, in spite of its importance to 
the community. 

“Really not a whole bunch at- 
tend. Probably less than 500,” 
said resident Jessica Shope. 
“Mostly it’s older or younger 
folk, a lot of high schoolers.” 

Worley suggests that Juniata 
students are often too occupied 
with school-related activities to 
attend Mayfest. 

“In years past, it has conflicted 
with Pig Roast, and Juniata stu- 
dents are devoted to Pig Roast. 
It really depends on what else is 
going on,” said Worley. “It’s of- 
ten at the end of the semester, 


and it’s a busy time of the year 
for students. Often, Juniata stu- 
dents stay on campus, because 
the College meets every social 
and food-related need.” 

Still, DeBernardis believes 
that students could try harder 
to participate in Huntingdon’s 
events. 

“Now that I know about it, I’m 
going to tell my friends to come 
down and check it out. I think 
it could help bridge the gap 
between Juniata and Hunting- 
don,” said DeBernardis. “Some- 
times I feel that we have a 
good relationship with the 
community, and other times 
I feel that both parties could 
do better with trying to inter- 
act with one another. We're not 
just noisy college kids, and 
they’re not just ‘the townspeople.’ 
If we could come together even 
more, it would be even more 
beneficial—if more of the com- 
munity could come to Juniata 
activities, and Juniata students 
go to Huntingdon activities.” 

While they may be busy with 
school, Worley encourages Ju- 
niata students to attend Mayfest. 

“Students being involved 
helps to break down barriers 
with Huntingdon residents, and 
helps them feel comfortable as 
members of the community,” 
said Worley. “The goals of col- 
lege are to encourage lives of 
service and to connect students 
to the world—to have them ex- 
perience the community around 
them. The College benefits from 
that rapport, and the community 
benefits as well.” 
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Despite secularity, Juniata remains influenced by Brethren roots 


By Copy GREENWALD 





What makes Juniata ‘Juniata’? 
As soon as the question arises, 
whether it is felt along the fog 
of a downtown café or tangled 
in the discord of a tough budget 
meeting, at least a few blush to 
hide their nervous laughter. 

Like an atom, the Col- 
lege vibrates with an energetic 
exchange of people and their 
colorful intuition. Change is a 
culture here that witnesses the 
packets of coming and leaving 
students; with such a constant 
adjustment, one wonders how 
Juniata secures the authenticity 
of its past. 

In the early spring of 1876, 
Professor J. M. Zuck facilitated 
his first class of the established 
“Huntingdon Regular School,” 
which was seen through efforts 
of Church of the Brethren mem- 
bers. Today, Juniata College is 
still subtly defined by its Breth- 
ren roots. 

“First of all, the College was 
founded by members of the 
Church of the Brethren,” said 
former President Tom Kepple. 
“It was a risk at that time be- 
cause the church itself was not all 
into the idea, but these members 
thought it would be important.” 

Early on in  Juniata’s 
history, Kepple said that most 
of the people at the College 
were in fact Brethren, but the 
numbers have dwindled over 
time. “It’s a small community 
now,” said Kepple. 

‘The Fruit of the Roots 

Senior John Keeney moder- 
ates for the Brethren Student 
Fellowship. 

Keeney said it is important 
for an academic institution to 


find peace with its roots for 
the sake of finding peace 
within itself. 

“Peacefully, simply, together.’ 
That is our Brethren slogan,” 
said senior Laura Whitman, 
the Brethren student treasurer. 
“Those three things are very im- 
portant. We're very focused on 
service and peace, which I think 
you can see in Juniata.” 

“We have a Peace Studies 
Program—one of the first in 
the country,” said Keeney, “and 
we just had a peace studies 
conference just a few weeks 
ago, trying to figure out 
what it means to study peace, 
what a good curriculum is 
and how to make a difference in 
the world.” 

Juniata College also has a 
particular commitment to com- 
munity service work. “We have 
a whole office dedicated to that, 
even though we're such a small 
school, which I think is really in- 
teresting,” said Whitman. 

For Spring Break, Whitman 
said many students, Brethren 
or not, tend to go on more 
service trips rather than typical 
beach expeditions. 

Campus Chaplain Dave Wit- 
kovsky said, “There are a lot 
places where you see a continu- 
ing emphasis on those Breth- 
ren values. I think they are part 
of our culture here; they’re a part 
of who we are. You can also look 
at some bigger-picture things: 
why has Juniata stayed a small 
liberal arts college?” 

“In part it’s because we value 
being small enough that you feel 
like you're part of a community 
here,” said Witkovsky. “That's 
a really important value in the 
Church. The average size of a 


Church of the Brethren congre- 
gation is about 100 people.” 

As a result, Juniata has become 
known for its efforts to establish 
real and personal connections 
across all its members. 

Another notable fact about Ju- 
niata is its Brethren representa- 
tion within the board of trustees. 
Out of the 40 members, three 
positions within the board are 
designated for representatives of 
the church. * 

“We have Brethren voices 
that continue to be at the high- 
est level of decision-making here 
at Juniata,” said Witkovsky. “We 
try to continue to give a voice to 
the group that founded us.” 

“We've got to talk about 
it,” said President Jim Troha. 
“I think there’s got to be exam- 
ples of what the church means 
to us in our literature, how we 
talk about the Church of the 
Brethren when prospective 
students are here and when 
new students arrive.” 

‘The Struggles of Faith 

Aside from the declining 
number of Brethren students 
enrolled at Juniata, some areas of 
the campus community struggle 
with preserving the memory of 
its roots. 

“For a number of decades, 
Juniata has very intentionally 
stated that it’s not a church-gov- 
erned school, it’s not a particular 
theology, and it’s not formally a 
Brethren school,” said Keeney. 
“That’s helpful and important. 
But at the same time, that makes 
it hard for us to recognize where 
things come from.” 

Diversity has also seemed to 
strain Juniata’s ability to hold 
onto its heritage, as many more 


people are not directly affected by 


an inherited connection. “Juniata 
made a decision to reach out and 
recruit,” said Witkovsky. “By de- 
fault, when you start reaching 
out like that, you're reaching out 
to a different group.” 

“T think most denomination- 
al schools are struggling,” said 
Troha. “When you think: about 
mainstream denominations, stu- 
dents today are affiliating less 
with them. Students might be 
just as spiritual, but they are less 
attached to a particular denomi- 
nation today.” 

Strength in Tradition 

“When we try to talk about 
why an institution is impor- 
tant, you talk about what they 
do  there—what continues. 
Traditions are what makes 
Juniata different “from other 
schools,” said Keeney. 

“Traditions are great, and 
Juniata has lots of them,” said 
Kepple. “I think we have to 
remind ourselves who we are. 
It reminds us that Juniata wasn't 
made yesterday.” 


“That said, I’m not sure that 
there’s any particular tradition 
that’s all that important that 
would be related to the Breth- 
ren,” said Keeney. “Storming of 
the Arch is not a Brethren thing, 
it’s a Juniata thing, and that’s 
fine. It’s part of the character of 
the school.” 

“T don't think it’s good to hold 
on to tradition and keep doing it 
just because that’s the way we've 
always done it,” said Whitman. 
“T think we need to take a step 
back sometimes and examine it 
and maybe look at it from an- 
other perspective.” 

When a student partakes 
in one of the unique traditions 
that Juniata has to offer, they 
in a very literal sense, make Ju- 
niata history. 

“‘T think that keeping strong 
traditions roots us in our iden- 
tity,” said Witkovsky. “The tradi- 
tions are something that we can 
participate in, we can be part of 
Juniata and be part of how Ju- 
niata has always been.” 





After school club teaches computer programming to middle-schoolers 


By AsicGaiL ROSENBERGER 





Dr. Cathy Stenson, profes- 
sor of mathematics, initiated an 
after school club in the Hunting- 
don Middle School this semes- 
ter. The club, called Animation 
Club, meets weekly to introduce 
students to computer program- 
ing through teaching them 
how to create animations and 
video games. 

Stenson co-leads the club 
with Dr. John Wright, assistant 
professor of computer science, 
and student volunteers sopho- 
more Kate Lorenzen and junior 
Tessa Thomas. 

“I figured lots of kids want 
to do this kind of thing, so I 
wanted to find a way to get 
kids who are interested in this 
together to give them a chance 
to learn with this, play with some 
ideas,” said Stenson. 

Stenson worked with Lin- 
da Miller, guidence counselor 
for the middle school, to get the 
program off the ground. 

“T think it’s beneficial for our 
students here at the middle 
school to have as many opportu- 
nities as possible,” said Miller. “I 
just wanted the opportunity for 
our students to be exposed to the 
world of IT and grow.” 


Stenson chose a computer pro- 
gram called Alice to help intro- 
duce the middle school students 
to computer programing. “It’s a 
program developed by Carnegie 
Mellon University to introduce 


object oriented programing to 


students at an early age, so it al- 
lows them to do graphical things, 
tell stories, make little games, all 
the while learning programing,” 
said John Wright. “Very much 
the same things we learn in CS 
110, they're learning through 
Alice, just graphically.” 

Stenson and Wright are 
impressed with how quickly 
the students have learned how 
to navigate the program. 

“I came in with my plan for 
the first day, and the last activ- 
ity was sort of open ended. I 
thought, well, maybe we'll get 
through everything I’ve got 
planned or maybe some of it will 
have to spill over into next time. 
No. They finished everything I 
had planned in the first twenty 
minutes,” said Stenson. 

“They took to it better than 
I did,” said Wright. “I think 
it’s just the age group; they're 
not afraid of anything. We had 
to scramble to keep up with 
them as opposed to the other 


way around.” 


Each club meeting opens with 
a brief tutorial or activity. Some 
of the tutorials have included 
finishing a previously created an- 
imation, making a working, ac- 
curate model of the solar system 
and selling fictional products. 

“They would do an advertise- 
ment for camel sales in the des- 
ert, and they put a camel in the 
desert, walking around,” said 
Wright. 

While Alice offers students 
the ‘ability to construct a variety 
of animations, movies and video 
games, the students have been 
primarily interested in the pro- 
gram’s gaming capabilities. 

“I was thinking when we 
started it would be the anima- 
tions that would be the most fun 
for them, and they do like that, 
but I think they're a little more 
excited about the prospect of 
making games,” said Stenson. 

“They would do their best to 
get through those fast so they 
could work on their own little 
pet projects and they've been 
doing some really amazing 
things on their own, just figuring 


Students are able to command 
a variety of built-in characters 
in their games, such as ogres, 
humans and dinosaurs, to move 


around the screen. 

“There’s the — velociraptors 
(game), where one velociraptor 
is chasing the other, and you're 
the one that’s being chased, and 
you have to try to maneuver,” said 
Lorenzen. “There’s this skate- 
board game too, where you're a 
skateboarder and youre going 
around the city and you can do 
all these skateboard tricks. Every 
time I turn around there seems 
to be some new game that just 
got started.” 

Throughout each meeting, 
the student volunteers and pro- 
fessors circulate to help answer 
questions so students can move 
forward in their projects. 

“We do just help them if 
they’re stuck on something, if 
they say, ‘I really want to know 
how to do whatever,’ in the week 
between sessions we'll go look it 
up (and) we figure out how to do 
what they want,” said Stenson. 

‘T think it’s good for them to 
have a project that they keep 
returning back to, trying again, 


and coming back week after 


week and thinking ‘what can I 
add to it, how can I make: this 
better, does this actually work? 
They make them, or they'll 
make the first part and then 
they'll just play with them 


until they break them and then 
they realize, ‘Oh, I need to add 
this in there.’ So I guess that’s 
something that’s good as far as 
building computer programing 
skills—learning how to test your 
own programs,” said Lorenzen. 

Despite having the student 
volunteers and professors as 
resources, the club members 
have shown a great deal of 
independence. 

“One thing I actually like is 
that the kids are most likely to 
turn to each other first if they 
want to know how to do some- 
thing and I really like that, it’s 
fun, to see them interact like 
that,” said Stenson. 

Currently the program has 12 
regular attendees from the 6th, 
7th and 8th grades. If the club 
continues to grow, Stenson hopes 
to involve more girls. “I think if 
there’s enthusiasm for doing 
it next year, then one thing I'll 
want to do is go out and recruit a 
few more girls because I think it 
is important,” said Stenson. 

“It has been a tremendous suc- 
cess here at Huntingdon Area 
Middle School and I would like 
to see the Animation Club re- 
turn next year,” said Miller. “I’m 
always looking for programs to 
enrich the students.” 
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Shay’s top secrets for a successful college experience 





It is hard for me to believe, but 
this will be the very last Junia- 
tian piece that I will ever write. 
Realizing this fills me with many 
emotions. 

I am filled with interest for 
what is to come after graduation, 
sadness that I will leave so many 
good things behind and hope 
that I will keep in touch with 
the amazing friends I have made 
during my time at Juniata. 

However, I think that the 
emotion I feel the most is that 
of nostalgia. Here I am, less than 
a month away from graduation, 
and I cannot help but look back 
on the many fond memories I 
have made at this place. 

I thought a lot about what 
I wanted to say in this piece. 
Where normally I would explain 
a specific topic and thoroughly 
give my opinion on it, for my last 
article I would instead like to of- 
fer the best advice that I believe 
would be helpful or useful to my 


readers. 


I. Hold the Door 

First of all, I think that be- 
ing genuinely helpful to those 
around you whenever possible 
can invaluably improve your re- 
lationships, even with people you 
barely know. 

Attempting to be just a little 
more helpful in regular social 
interactions will build positive 
feelings toward yourself on be- 
half of the other members of 
your community. 

It would cost almost noth- 
ing to hold the door for a fellow 
classmate or to help a frustrated 
peer find his or her missing gold 
card. These acts will build lasting 
goodwill and a more collegial 
community of people who are 
more eager to help out when you 
need the favor returned. 


II. Argue diplomatically 

Arguments are a topic about 
which I have a lot to say. Hon- 
estly, I think that having a ste- 
reotypical argument with raised 
voices and heated tempers is 
never the right way to actually 
resolve a dispute. 

There are’ certain things that 
everyone feels passionate about. 
Unfortunately, sometimes when 
these things come up in conver- 
sation our passions get the bet- 


ter of us and a civil conversation: 
turns into a screaming match. 

Whether you are discussing 
your relationship with a sig- 
nificant other or a political issue 
with a friend, having the type of 
argument described above will 
never result in anything good. 
If a sensitive issue must be dis- 
cussed constructively, it is best to 
try and have a calm and reasoned 
examination of the issue. Should 
things start to get heated, it is 
best to set the issue aside until 
everyone has calmed down and 
is ready to discuss the situation 
rationally. 


TIT. Have fun now and then 

I have had a lot of new experi- 
ences as a student at Juniata. In 
my opinion, they are among the 
most valuable things I will take 
away from my time here. New 
experiences are what help us to 
grow as individuals, discover 
things about ourselves and ex- 
pand our knowledge and com- 
fort zones. 

At the end of your life when 
you look back on your time in 
college, what comes to mind will 
not be the grades you got or the 
homework you did. What comes 
to mind will be the crazy, wild, 
adrenaline-inducing —_shenani- 


gans that are an essential part of 
every college student's experi- 
ence. 

That is not to say students 
should be reckless and careless, 
but they should take the time to 
live a little now and then. After 
all, we only have the privilege of 
being young once, and it would 
be a crime to waste that time 
without any noteworthy memo- 
ries to show for it. 


IV. Do not let stress get to you 

‘This is obviously a big issue in 
the lives of just about any student 
at one time or another. The trick 
with stress is simply not to let it 
get to you. If you find yourself 
getting stressed, take some time 
out of your day to de-stress with 
a trip to the gym, some video 
games or even just a nice walk. 

When students are stressed 
they are not going to be able 
to do anything efficiently, espe- 
cially schoolwork. Trying to get 
things done while you are feel- 
ing pressured by stress is like try- 
ing to paddle a boat up-stream; 
you can do it, but you are go- 
ing to have to work a hell of a 
lot harder than you should to get 
it done. 

Trying to work while stressed 
can cause a student to fall even 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





I would like to respond to the 
article and the editorial that was 
written in the March 27, 2014 
Juniatian titled “DataTel tells 
of student secrets’ in regards 
to the actual -handling of our 
records. In all honesty, the ar- 
ticle and hence editorial only 
substantiates a type of backbit- 
ing with innuendos governed 
by personal rhetoric and sen- 
sationalism; than actual prac- 
tice and procedure. To think 
that educational records are not 
monitored in a sensitive way by 
most, is disingenuous and hurt- 
ful to those of us who take this 
very seriously. 

First off, let me tick off the 
things that were false: 

1. Student employees do not « 
have access to confidential in- 
formation in Datatel, especially 
grades, DOS comments, and 
anything not considered Direc- 
tory Information. What is Di- 
rectory Information you. say? 
‘This is that pesky FERPA si- 
gnoff that we do annually right 
before March registration to no- 
tify students that we will work 
with some of your data listed 
without soliciting the individu- 
al’s permission. 

2. There is a nondisclosure 
statement that is signed by all 
students who work in adminis- 
trative offices handling informa- 
tion: development, enrollment, 
registrar's office, for sure; and 
training orientations for the talk 
with others. There are levels of 
responsibility that is inherent 
with the jobs that must be tack- 
led to make the office run effi- 
ciently and we demonstrate the 
real rules of world of work. 

3. Not everyone has a Datatel 


ID account and as an institution 
we are governed by particular 
laws about education records and 
privacy information. 

Just remember, most informa- 
tion that is private or personal is 
often broadcasted by the indi- 
vidual by web or by voice. So be 
careful about how you feel or act 
on a particular day; as things can 
change rapidly from one day to 
the next. Be circumspect about 
your information in your daily 
life with family and friends, and 
trust that we have your best in- 
terest at heart. 

So with that said, I would like 
to leave you with my daily work 
pray: 

‘Those persons who are select- 
ed to serve the public, or are ap- 
pointed to administrative posi- 
tions should perform their duties 
in a spirit of true servitude and 
ready compliance. 

‘That is to say, they should be 
distinguished by their goodly 
disposition and virtuous charac- 
ter, content themselves with their 
allotted remuneration, and act 
with trustworthiness in all their 
doings. They should keep them- 
selves aloof from unworthy mo- 
tives, and be far removed above 
covetous designs; for rectitude, 
probity and righteousness are 
among the most potent means 
for attracting the grace of God 
and securing both the prosperity 
of the country and the welfare of 
the people. 

I think this is very important 
to strive for and I hope students 
and the Juniata community un- 
derstand our efforts fully. 


-Registrar Frederick 


Everything appears calm 
now and all systems seem to be 
just dandy but is that really so? 
Sodexo employees have been 
battered and beat down big time 
this year which leaves me won- 
dering how many shall return 
next fall. 

First off, in October we were 
informed our medical insurance 
was no longer offered, blaming 
Obamacare. We were thrown to 
the wolves, as the saying goes, 
and on our own. 

All one has to do is turn the 
news on or open up a newspa- 
per to see how well Obamacare 
is working and how easy (not) it 
was to enroll. In the next breath, 
they informed us we would nei- 
ther be accumulating sick or va- 
cation hours nor be paid for any 
holidays; however, we would 
get an adjustment on our pay to 
make up the difference for losing 
the hours. 

Well it took a while, but yes, 


we did get an adjustment and, 
less than two weeks later, had 
our hours cut. 

Now we are paying out of 
pocket for far less medical cover- 
age than we used to have and are 
earning less money to pay for it. 

I would venture to say that the 
majority of Sodexo employees 
would be classified at the poverty 
level in this country. 

Huntingdon County normally 
has one of the highest unemploy- 
ment rates in the state, so chang- 
ing jobs would most likely be 
impossible. I am nearing Social 
Security age ,so this is not even 
an option for me. As a matter of 
fact, I have always liked my job 
and I would not have been there 
this long (nearing 12 years) if I 
did not, but I despise the com- 
pany now and would certainly 
not go out of my way for Sodexo 
again. The End! 

-Mary Coleman 








further behind, creating more 
stress. This forms a cycle that can 
only be broken by taking a step 
back and forcing oneself to calm 
down. 


V. Treasure your friends 

Friends have a huge impact 
on a student’s time in school. 
Friends have the power to lift 
your spirits when you are feeling 
down, help you get a handle on 
your problems without going in- 
sane, and are there to help when 
you really need a hand with 
something. 

A good group of reliable 
friends is one of the most use- 
ful things a student can have to 
improve their college experi- 
ence. Remember to be the kind 
of friend you would want your 
friends to be: loyal, dependable 
and helpful. Do your best not to 
let things come between you and 
your friends. 

While arguments and pursing 
potential significant others can 
cause problems, in the end these 
things generally come and go. 
What will last longer than any 
argument is the connection that 
is built between friends. 
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Catering to a diversified student body 


13) DU MRO IVE 


On Tuesday, the Supreme 
Court upheld an amendment 
to the Michigan constitution 
that declared it a state’s right to 
decide whether racial criteria can 
be used in college admissions. 

In recent years, Juniata has 
actively sought to boost minority 
representation across the board. 
In comparison to many other 
small colleges in Pennsylvania, 
the College still trails behind 
competitors in its percentage of 
ALANA students in the student 
body. 

As the institution's ethnic 
diversity increases, so too does its 
responsibility to accommodate 
varied cultural backgrounds. If 
we wish not only to retain these 
students but also to provide a 
positive experience for everyone, 
hiring the ideal support staff 
presents a unique challenge. 

On one hand, the presence of 
a more ethnically diverse student 
body creates a more diverse 
experience for everyone. On the 
other hand, overemphasis on 
diversity could be exclusionary. 

In considering a candidate 
for a given position such as a 
resident assistant, should Juniata 
focus more on a candidate’s 
personal qualifications or on 
whether or not he or she boasts.a 
more diverse background? 

While increased diversity 
is often equated with greater 
overall fairness, could a diversity- 
intensive agenda come at the 
expense of fairness to non- 
minority applicants? 

When faced with incidents of 


discrimination, minority students 
may feel more comfortable 
talking to RAs with similar 
backgrounds, hence Res Life’s 
push to recruit staff members 
from more diverse cultures. On 
the other side of the coin, non- 
minority students could feel just 
as uncomfortable approaching 
minority employees. 

However, regardless of a given 
RA’s ethnic background, the 
most important trait he or she 
should possess is the ability to 
empathize with residents. 

Should the primary goal in 
hiring or recruiting be to make 
our school more diverse, and 
therefore more marketable, 
or should we seek out 
applicants based solely on other 
qualifications such as academic 
experience or community 
involvement? 

Overemphasizing diversity can 
functionally insulate minority 
students by distinctly labeling 


them as the “Constitutive 
Other.” 
When individuals become 


immersed in certain aspects of an 
argument, they often lose sight 
of the big picture; its important 
to keep our values in mind when 
hiring, but sometimes two values 
can be mutually exclusive. 

In reality, nothing can ever be 
completely fair. Someone must 
be chosen over someone else, 
and it would be near impossible 
to evenly weight all applicants’ 
characteristics when making a 
decision. However, Juniata must 
strive to balance emphasis on its 
disparate goals in order to select 
the strongest candidates for 
admission or hire. 
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‘The impending effects of glo- 
balization on employment, cul- 
ture and finance are well known, 
but one side effect discussed less 
often is the changing nature of 
citizenship. 

As modern technology has 
freed people around the world 
from dependence on their gov- 
ernment to improve the quality 
of their life, the globalization of 
problems and solutions thereto 
is changing the meaning of citi- 
zenship from a source of identity 
to a source of duty grounded in 
our role as intelligent life on 
earth. 

“Never doubt that a small 
group of thoughtful and com- 
mitted citizens can change the 
world,” said anthropologist Mar- 
garet Mead; “indeed, it’s the only 
thing that ever has.” 

In theory, a citizen is a mem- 
ber of a political community, 
which is a tool that enables in- 
dividuals to live better by living 
together. In this sense, the na- 
tion-state is a technology that 


allows its citizens to attain a” 


quality of life they would not 
otherwise experience outside its 
protections. 

But this globalized age of 
cheap knowledge and instant 
communication is eroding the 
sovereignty of the nation-state 
by empowering individuals, no 
matter where in the world or un- 
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der what regime they might live. 

Although people still depend 
on their national government 
for basic security, which is the 
foundation for all human well- 
being, sovereign centralized 
power pales when compared to 
the small teams of innovators 
around the world whose inven- 
tions have the ability to improve 
quality-of-life throughout the 
world. 

Advanced personal technol- 
ogy is transforming the human 
race, uniting it into one commu- 
nity that provides as a whole for 
each of its members. 

Therefore, citizenship now and 
hereafter owes its obligation to 
that whole, to all with whom the 
citizen shares the world. Modern 
citizenship will be character- 
ized by fidelity to a cause that is 
greater than the goals and lifes- 
pan of any individual. 

I don't intend idealism on the 
virtues of global citizenship and 
transcendent internationalism 
for the sake of being liberal artsy. 
Rather, this evolution of citizen- 
ship is tied to humanity's basic 
role on earth as increasingly in- 
telligent life. 

“Human beings, tiny though 
we are, are here for ... objective 
tool-inventing ... as local-Uni- 
verse problem-solvers in sup- 
port of the integrity of an eter- 
nally regenerative Universe,” said 
Buckminster Fuller. 

Globalization—that is, the 
changes in society prompted by 
that tool-building tendency— 
has provided a great leap forward 
in our capacity as problem-solv- 
ers by connecting people with 
information and each other. 


In other words, the globaliza- 
tion of society and evolving no- 
tions of citizenship allow us to 
ratchet up as a species. 

Whereas citizenship in the 
last century implied nationality — 
that is, a sense of identity among 
the entire species — it now im- 
plies responsibility to our com- 
mon humanity. 

This responsibility is both as- 
sumed and inherent. Citizenship 
is empowering, it is a state of 
co-dependence into which every 
person is born, but it is worthless 
unless the individual acts with 
volition. 

To be a citizen is to be a 
shareholder of the community, 
whether that is your country or 
Juniata College or all of human- 
ity. Therefore, the citizen lives 
with responsibility to her peers 
and posterity. 

It is not enough to tolerate 
and assimilate into society made 
by “them.” Citizens must shape 
the society they wish to see. 

Mere toleration is passive, 
whereas problem solving is more 
active engagement. When the 
level of human engagement falls 
to tolerance, humanity fails to 
improve and begins to rot. 

Every person is naturally a cit- 
izen and is therefore responsible 
to engage actively in society, to 
problem-solve, to improve life 
on earth. 

But Bucky Fuller warned us: 
“If we are any good at problem- 
solving, we don't come to utopia. 
We come to more difficult prob- 
lems to solve.” f 

Signing off, with gratitude and 
all the best to my fellow students: 

‘The journey is the reward. 


International traveler finds poetic rebirth in rural Huntingdon 





It is about the time to go 
there, from where I started my 
journey to the United States. It is 
time to gather, to collect. All the 
memories of friends, the laugh- 
ter I shared with them. All the 
twilights, the sights of half-dim 


snow-covered mountains and 
even the tears, which I shed. 

The moment I stepped foot 
in Huntingdon, I created a 
Huntingdon of my own. Nikos 
Kazantzakis has said, “Every 
perfect traveler always creates 
the country where he travels.” 

How difficult, how extremely 
difficult, for the soul to sever 
itself from its body, the world: 
from mountains, seas, cities, 
and people. The soul is an octo- 
pus and these are its tentacles... 
No force anywhere on earth is 
as imperialistic as the human 
soul. It occupies and is occupied 
in turn, but it always consid- 
ers its empire too narrow. Suf- 
focating, it desires to conquer 
the world in order to breathe 
freely. 

It was in Huntingdon where I 
again picked up the pen, which 
was deserted behind in the fast 
race of life to write the songs of 


my heart. 

“Tt was at that age 

‘That poetry came in search of 

me again.” 

Every artist loves the moon, 
but Van Gogh used to love the 
sun and paint it. Often, he used 
to go to the beach and paint the 
drowning sun. 

A woman who used to come 
and look at him while he was 
busy painting once asked him 
whether she could call her fam- 
ily members to have a look at his 
painting. Gogh replied, but you 
live here and everyday you look 
at this beautiful sun when it dis- 
appears in the sea. 

She said that because we live 
here, our eyes have gotten used 
to this beautiful image and we 
keep on ignoring it. Because of 
your painting, we.are able to re- 
discover the beauty. 

In the same way, TF have come 
from a barren land where love is 
a crime; where instead of flow- 
ers, smoke of: peunpowder whirls 
in the sky.. » 


I was able to see all the beauty i 
of this place—the deep woods, 


the snow, everything—while my 
sensitive-hearted artist friends 
who live here kept missing the 
beauty of this majestic place, 
even though they have a deep 
unquenchable thirst for beauty 
and nature. 

How can I forget that cold 
night when I found my first 
friends in America, who will re- 


main with me like my brothers 
forever? It was not like I made 
new friends. The truth is that 
they were undiscovered friends. 

That night, the moon was 
glowing in all its glory. The three 
of us went to explore the age-old 
cave in the middle of the night. 
No plans, no thoughts. I was 
taken there with my eyes blind- 
folded. 

When we neared the cave, all 
I could sense was the sound of 
running water. When I opened 
my eyes, I felt like I was in a dif- 
ferent age, a different world. It 
was like traveling back in time. 
Even our flashlight stopped 
working, so my friend had to 
burn his clothes, including his 
socks, so that we could find our 
way out of the cave. 

We always lived spontane- 
ously, like life itself. 

In order to find our lost selves, 
we decided to spend our last 
spring break together, and we 
went to Florida on a road trip 
with almost no money, no plans 
and brave hearts. 

_ | will never forget that I spent 

the most wonderful time of my 
life with my two best friends. All 
those moments in the middle of 
the world’s largest glades, the 
stuff we pulled under the starry 
sky. We became children once 
again. The invisible shackles of 
this society broke amidst the 
humming of insects and sudden 
sounds of alligators. 


In the evening, we sat by the 
shore, drank beer and listened 
to the songs of our artist friend, 


while twilight drowned in the - 


gator-laden waters. During the 
time we spent in Miami, under 
the sun, surrounded by the pines 
near the sea, I wrote: 


Poetry 
Poetry took place when 


Your eyes hazed my words 

While I gathered adjectives 
from your eyes, 

And your waist shaped my 
sentences. 

The moon shattered itself, 


When I was gathering stars in 
your hair, 

And your kiss sealed my lips. 
In the desert of dreams, 

I only followed your pale 
memory, 

surrounded by smoke, 

To tie my soul to your shadow 
together they defeat the night. 


Huntingdon and my friends 
here helped me find my poetry, 
which was lost from me like 
Faiz’s poem, “The world made 
me forget your memory, the 
pains of breadwinning are more 
attractive than you.” 
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Do you ever prune yourself? 

No, I’m not talking about 
those times when you stay in the 
bubble bath for an hour and you 
get all wrinkly. I’m talking about 
the process of intentionally step- 
ping back from your life, looking 
at your choices and priorities, 
and cutting out the ones that do 
you no good. 

If you know anything about 
gardening, then you understand 
this metaphor. If you don’t, it 
helps to know what pruning is. 
Pruning is common practice in 
maintaining fruit trees and vines, 
and its purpose is to eliminate 
the branches or parts of the plant 
that are not producing fruit. 

Every part of the plant re- 
quires precious resources of sun- 
light and water to maintain. If 
the tree or vine is putting energy 
toward maintaining a branch 
that is unproductive, it is essen- 
tially wasting that energy. The 
gardener’s job is to help the tree 
or vine achieve its full potential 
by pruning those unproduc- 
tive branches, and when done 
right, pruning can substantially 
increase the amount of fruit 
yielded. 

We as humans are much the 
same as plants in the sense that 
we, too, have to put energy into 
all our endeavors in order to 
achieve any kind of growth — 
be it personal, financial, spiri- 
tual or otherwise. Every inter- 
action with someone else, every 
thought we have and every ac- 
tion we take requires time and 
energy. And with the end of the 


semester approaching, most col- 


lege students are well aware that 
both time and energy are pre- 
cious commodities. 

Not all that we do is “fruitful,” 
either. Whether you consider 
the fruits of an endeavor to be 
something tangible like money, 
or something more abstract like 
happiness or contentment, each 
choice that each of us makes has 
the possibility to either promote 
or discourage this fruitfulness. 

It is often easy to fall into 
habits that waste our time and 
energy. Most college students 
know what it’s like to be work- 
ing on a paper, open up Face- 
book and then come to your 
senses after having stared at the 
computer screen for four hours. 
While I don’t have anything 
against Facebook, I know that 
I personally tend to kick myself 
after those “zone-outs” for hav- 
ing wasted four precious hours of 
my life. 

People who sympathize with 





this anti-technology sentiment 
might suggest that those four 
hours be spent on personal in- 
teractions instead. I tend to 
feel this way as a general rule, 
but I have noticed that while 
interactions with friends, peers, 
family and loved ones can be very 
fruitful, they can also be some of 
the most draining and least fruit- 
ful experiences in my life. 

In the same way that you 
might go through your Face- 
book friends list and “unftiend” 
people who you rarely see or 
barely know, it can be good to 
occasionally evaluate your per- 
sonal interactions with friends, 
coworkers and others to see 
which ones are benefiting: you 
and which ones are dragging you 
down. 

One good rule when pruning 
your relationships is that you 
should never choose to invest 
time in relationships with oth- 
ers who cause you to feel badly 
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about yourself. Even if you aren’t 
particularly close with someone, 
you should still expect them to 
treat you with respect. 

It can be easy to surround 
yourself with people who help 
you create certain perceptions of 
yourself as someone funny, smart 
or well-liked. But if those people 
don’t make the effort to include 
you or acknowledge what you 
have to contribute to the group, 
they probably aren’t as great of 
people as your idealized version 
of them suggests. 

In situations like this, some- 
times it’s best to find another 
friend group— one that includes 
you and makes you feel worth- 
while. In college, this can be 
a challenge, especially once 
you have established a friend 
group and developed a social 
routine. But the energy you 
waste on one-sided, fruitless in- 
teractions is too valuable to keep 
throwing it away. Pruning down 


Make life more fruitful: review, prioritize relationships 


these relationships and making 
them less of a priority will al- 
low you to invest your time and 
energy in new relationships that 
will be much more beneficial in 
the long run. 

Other times you may simply 
need to speak up and let some- 
one know you're feeling left out 
or excluded. Don’t be afraid 
to stick up for yourself. Often 
friends may not even realize that 
you feel excluded or underval- 
ued, especially if you internalize 
those feelings and never let them 
show. Give them a chance to re- 
deem themselves, and they may 
surprise you. 

Sometimes your own commit- 
ments and habits need pruning, 
too. Juniata provides countless 
opportunities for students to be 
involved with clubs, community 
service, sports and other activi- 
ties, and being involved in these 
things can be highly fulfilling for 
students. However, it can be easy 
to overcommit and become un- 
able to fully engage yourself in 
any of these activities. 

Intentionally limiting your in- 
volvement to a few things about 
which you are truly passionate 
will allow you to invest much 
more time and energy in those 
groups or causes. This can be 
challenging, especially when you 
have many passions or interests. 
But if you limit yourself to a few 
serious commitments rather than 
a handful of trivial ones, you will 
most likely feel a much greater 
sense of satisfaction as a result. 

Pruning your habits, your rela- 
tionships and your commitments 
can be painful; taking the meta- 
phor of pruning literally would 
mean physically cutting off a 
piece of yourself! But the end 
result is a richer, more fulfilling 
and more fruitful life that’s well 
worth the sacrifice. 





Quest for inner peace guides ‘the evaluation of the Juniata student’ 





This one is long, but truly 
worth the read. It’s incred- 
ibly poetic, and made me really 
think ... No matter what year in 
college you are, how has your 
experience changed you? What 
have you learned? What have 
you lost? Who are you now, 
and who do you hope to be in 
the future? 


‘The Evaluation of a 
Juniata Student © 
Written by Steve Townsend 
Published May 8, 1975 - Vol. 
XLVIII - No. 20 


“I wanted peace and quiet, 
tranquility, but was too much 
aboil inside.” - Ralph Ellison, 
Invisible Man. 


It has been damn near three 
years since I first climbed my 
way up the stairs of Clois- 
ter. Those years now seem as if 
they were only long, very full 
days. But changes, the many 
personnel restructurings that 
have built and unfinished nebu- 
lous maturity seem like those of 
a century. 

I have often thought to myself 
that if I ever had the misfortune 
of meeting that student three 
years ago I would certainly find 
him obnoxious. He had little in- 
terest in his studies and worked 
only to save the credits for which 
he paid. He took great pride in 
holding much liquor and found 
collecting Marlboro butts in 
a large pickle jar to be admira- 
bly American. (bigger was AL- 
WAYS better.) The social graces 
were merely rules to be shattered 
in a colorful flurry of youthful 
arrogance. And he even loved a 
girl from his home town with an 
innocence and impetuousness 
that would have done young Ro- 


meo proud. But that was three 
years ago. 

Today I still love that same 
girl, but find myself loving others 
too. Now I’m no longer a walking 
affrontery. When I act defiantly 
at least I have a benign motive. 
I no longer embalm myself at 
every available opportunity and I 
look upon as counter productive 
to every impulse that life has to 
offer. Event the bothersome texts 
become enjoyable at times. 

The changes were profound. 
‘They come one after the other, 
continuously, never giving me a 
chance to cope with all that was 
new and all that was gone. And 
though they gave birth to a new, 
better equipped student, that 
birth was paid for by the death 
of the younger self. 

Occasionally, the ghost of that 
younger self rises from his grave 
to haunt me. Some nights, just as 
I’m beginning to feel comfort- 
able in my new skin, he rears 
up and rattles his chains leaving 
me cold and twisted like a wash 


cloth wrung damp. 

Oh, I fight him alright. I 
grab at his hoary throat but my 
fingers find nothing to choke. 
I throw rationality at his 
face but he always manages to 
skillfully dodged it all. He re- 
fuses to be exorcised. But, with 
great effort, I am able to force 
him back into his darkness and 
buy time to cope. While he is 
gone I regroup, I think of that 
other me. 

Why does he linger? Why 
must I fight a never ending 
battle with a deathly spectre 
from the past? Mostly, during 
these times, I make sense of 


little and understand even less, 


yet through it all, a poignant, 
nearly instinctive emotion crys 
out that all is not in vain. That 
behind that chaos of battle, 
past the meals and bile vomited 
up as casualties there lies a 
purpose and a meaning in the 
madness. I know that this pur- 
pose is not of my creation 
Rather, it exists from without 


like a grand ideology which de- 
mands harsh sacrifices in a circus 
of personnal dialectics. And in 
the rare moments when I al- 
low that wave of keen instinct 
to sweep me close to the Pur- 
pose, I begin to see it’s shape and 
substance. 

In the end, when my mind has 
soothed the scars of battle, I am 
to be a thinker, a master of my- 
self. I grapple with the past to- 
day so that I may be free of its 
shackles tomorrow. So that my 
mind can leap forward free of 
any chains and yokes. 

Maybe that end will come 
a year from now when I walk 
down the stairs of Cloister for 
the last time. Maybe I will walk 
down those stairs the thinking 
product of a Liberal Arts edu- 
cation: An education which as- 
sumes that the power within our 
minds must first be direct against 
ourselves in a personnal revolu- 
tion that purges all inner ob- 


~stacles to its creative potential 


without. 
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Transitioning into the unexplored and accepting life’s cycle 





So this is it for me. Gradua- 


tion is already here. Wow. 

It’s daunting, because I’m 
transitioning into an unexplored 
part of life that I refer to as “True 
Adulthood,” and with that, hope- 
fully, comes the accomplishment 
of my dreams. 

But honestly, I’m scared of 
success, because I feel like there 
is never really a time where 
life doesn’t challenge us and 
take an opportunity to test our 
strength, and sometimes the 

' mighty fall. 

I don't want to fall anymore. 

However, I’m more afraid of 
failure. 

T’ve never spoken out for a 
cause to get recognition from 
others, though I do appreciate 
my voice being heard. 

Yet, as I write, or give speeches, 
or simply be myself, it is intimi- 
dating when people say I might 
inspire them because it validates 
that someone else is looking up 
to me. I'll put that extra pressure 
on myself to do my best because 
I’m not just looking out for my- 
self, I’m being looked up to, and 
I don't want to mess up in front 


of an audience ... knowing me, 
Td probably ae a panic attack 
if that happened anyway. 

Still, if I fall, 1 know I'll get 
back up because life is full of 
transitions. 

I’ve noticed a change in myself 
recently in terms of my behavior 
and I realized I’m just getting 
back to who I am and starting 
the cycle all over. 

Growing up, I was so quiet and 
observant that people thought I 
was mute. I kept to myself, was 
satisfied with one friend, and en- 
joyed reading books in my spare 
time. 

But I was bullied daily and felt 
the pressure to be perfect. I hit 
a breaking point in sixth grade 
and got into a mini fight with 
one girl that was always messing 
with me. 

By seventh grade, I was tired 
and fed up and wanted to make 
more friends and I was okay with 
getting average grades. 

Nine years later, I'm about 
ready to just go back to what I’ve 
known as comforting: solitude. 

By nature, I am really unob- 
trusive and watchful. These per- 
sonality traits are what I call my 
behavioral home. 

And home feels good. 

I grew up in L.A, went away 
and tried something completely 
different by coming to rural 
Pennsylvania, and now I want 
to go home, though maybe not 


permanently. 

See, I’m starting to believe that 
everything is a cycle of transi- 
tions. 

There is a forming, storming, 
norming, and performing stage. 

I formed into a quiet child, 
ended up fighting even though I 
hate confrontation — so that was 
my low point — then I “normed 


. out” and balanced school with 


social life and forced myself to be 
outgoing. Now I’m comfortable 
with who I am and I’m about to 
start performing .and_ building 
my career. 

My depression is similar. In 
terms of my mood, it’s decent, 
and then I crash and burn for 2-8 
weeks. Then I feel a little better 
and excel, and then it starts all 
over again. 

So this transition cycle plays 
out in various ways throughout 
my life, and I’m sure it could in 
yours as well. 

Everything is interconnect- 
ed and is supposed to happen, 
though we are not always certain 
when, why or how. 

Whether you're religious or 
not — I’m just spiritual and be- 
lieve in a higher power — I think 
that we are spirits who present 
ourselves in different forms. We 
live our lives, and then return to 
the spirit-state; life and death. 

We do not know when we will 
die, how it will happen or why it 
will happen = it does. There 


is complete uncertainty, but in 
the end, it’s just another cycle. 

We also do not know when or 
why we go through our adversi- 
ties, but it’s inevitable. 

Yet, hopefully we learn some 
kind of lesson so we are better 
people each time we reach a new 
performing stage. 

‘Therefore, try not to freak out 
if you stumble or fall, or in my 
case, crash and burn. 

It’s okay to “fail,” howeyer you 
may define failure. 

Take a risk and don't beat 
yourself up if things don't go as 
planned. Just remember and be- 
lieve that everything has to get 
better, because the way this cycle 
works, you have to hit your per- 
forming stage at some point. 

I want to take a step and thank 
you for coming on this journey 
with me and using “Roses and 
Real Talk” as a guide to challenge 
your beliefs and/or enlighten 
you. 

Honestly, I didn’t really chal- 
lenge myself with this last piece 
that I have the opportunity to 
write because I just wanted to 
talk to my audience. 

I’ve definitely grown in the 
most magnificent ways because 
of you, my readers. It has been 
my pleasure to have this plat- 
form and come before you in 
such a vulnerable manner, and 
having you listen, react and en- 
gage with me. 


You know, everything works 
out eventually, it really does. 
You might not see the results 
you want exactly when you 
want it, but just take advan- 
tage of every day and every 
interaction possible. It sounds 
cliché, but truly the only per- 
son that can hold you back from 
growing mentally or spiritually 
is yourself. 

These four years of college go 
by so fast and it has undoubtedly 
been the greatest time of my life 
thus far. I hope that when you're 
transitioning into your “True 
Adulthood” stage, you can look 
back and say the same thing. 

So just don't give up when 
things get tough. It’s okay if you 
need to take a break and regain 
your composure before you try 
again; as I did when I took a 
break from Juniata after my as- 
sault freshman year and then 
when my mother passed away 
months later. But I came back 
stronger and more powerful and 
accomplished so much. 

Yeah, those obstacles in my 
life completely sucked, and I 
wouldn't say I’m thankful for 
them happening, but those 
events definitely gave me the 
strength to perform the way that 
I do now and will continue to in 
the future. 

So this isn't goodbye. It’s a 
thank you, and I’ll see you later! 





Communicate to reduce tension, resolve conflict with friends 





‘The room is full of people, but 
there is a sense of uncertainty 
as you stand there alone. Then, 
from across the way you see a 
face smiling back at you. It is 
friendship at first sight. How- 
ever, the honeymoon stage does 
not last and soon conflict oc- 
curs. Being friends with some- 
one means that conflict must be 
handled, but how? Allow me to 
tell you. 

Being a friend is never easy. It 
takes effort, just like every other 
human relationship, but at times, 
facing conflict with a friend is 
more difficult than facing one 
with a boyfriend or girlfriend or 
family members. The reason for 
this could be is because you and 
your friend are usually so close 
that upsetting the other, upsets 
you. 

However, friends should never 
just let tension build. Rather, 
friends should talk about things, 
so that the friendship can be- 
come stronger. 

I have learned that being hon- 
est with my friends when I am 
upset about something is the best 
thing I can do. Talking through 
conflict relieves the tension and 
clears the air. But before I talk 
about anything I think about 
what I am going to say and when 
would be an appropriate time to 


bring things up. 

Close friends should be able to 
discuss conflict openly and com- 
municate what each person may 
be doing to upset the other, but 
beyond that, staying calm helps. 

Calmness and directness will 
remove confusion because the 
parties are thinking about what 
they are saying before actually 
speaking, which will help cre- 
ate a safe environment where 
people feel comfortable talking. 
But creating a safe environment 
also means finding the appro- 
priate moments. If you catch 
your friend off guard it creates a 
“bad taste” in the other person's 
mouth. This means not speaking 
on instinct, but waiting for one- 
on-one interaction where both 
parties are alone. 

Beyond that, if the conver- 
sation does get heated, be the 
bigger person and walk away. 
Walking away and taking some 
personal space will give both 
parties time to think things 
through before discussing things 
again. Also, friends should not 
be afraid to give each other 
space even when things are fine. 
Spending too much time with 
each other can cause tension, so 
taking a breather helps. I give 
my friends space by going and 
studying alone. It is a nice time 
for me to breathe before I text 
them to come over. 

However, if walking away does 
not help, sometimes having a 
mediator, such as a teacher, an- 
other friend or counselor, could 
help. Having a mediator allows 





both people to share their sides. 
It creates equality in the rela- 
tionship and it ensures that each 
person is heard without the need 
to yell or talk over each other. 

Also, just to be fun and help. 
relieve the tension, providing 
hugs and even food helps. Food 
has connected my friends and 
me so many times. It has bro- 
ken ice as well. Then again, I am 
a sucker for food and hugs. But 
in all seriousness, being friend’s 
means that it is okay to make 
light of bad situations. 

However, before making light 
of bad situations, there needs to 
be an understanding that each 
person has said their piece and 
are over the situation and able 
to move on. Being able to make 
jokes about the situation is a sure 
sign that they are over it. My 
friend and I make jokes about 


our past issues all the time, e 
fact we call it the “divorce stage,” 
but being able to do that took 
time. 

After some time, when mov- 
ing on is possible, do so. Do not 
rehash the past. Learn from the 
conflict and move on. Conflicts 
are just one step in figuring out 
who the other person is and 
what to do. This means that as a 
good friend, once you learn, do 
not repeat the same action over 
again. 

Also, trust your friend enough 
to know that they will not repeat 
things as well. If trusting is not 
there and the expectation is that 
they will fail, more issues will oc- 
cur because friends cannot have a 
good relationship without trust. 

Trust creates an environment 
where both parties should be 
able to open ice cream and eat 
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it while crying, if need be. Trust 
is also what creates the flow 


of honest conversation incase 


anything else does occur. If the 
same things occur over and over 
again, sit down and write things 
out with your friend and make a 
contract or a list of things that 
upset you. But also list the posi- 
tives of the friendship. Focusing 
on the positives can remind both 
parties about how far they have 
come and how meaningful they 
are to each other. 

Overall, when you see that 
person across the room and you 
smile, understand that friends 
have to put effort into the re- 
lationship. Building a relation- 
ship is difficult and that conflict 
will occur, it just means that the 
two people have to put more of 
themselves into overcoming the 


conflict. 
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‘Captain America’ addresses pertinent societal issues 





Now I’m not a huge fan of the 
superhero genre in general. This 
is partly because of its predict- 
able narrative and overkill use 
of special effects in all films, but 
also because 1 was forced as a 
child to watch them at the cin- 
ema instead of my Disney pref- 
erences thanks to my demanding 
younger brother. As such, it is 
safe to say that I was not overly 
excited to see the second “Cap- 
tain America” (2014) install- 
ment, but much of what I saw 
came as a pleasant surprise. 

What I found most pleasantly 
surprising was the complete lack 
of romance. There was the odd 
joke thrown in about who the 
Captain should date next, but 
aside from that, it was very ac- 
tion based with the female char- 
acters actually being permitted 
to have more of a role than the 
hero’s bed-buddy. In fact, it was 
the female characters who were 
the most interesting to watch, 
especially Scarlett Johansson. 

The audience never really gets 


a full grip on her identity—she’s 
not the cookie-cut female ac- 
complice of most other superhe- 
ro movies. Instead, she reminds 
me of Lara Croft but far less 
sexualized. Of course, the sexual- 
ity that comes with all female su- 
perheroes (even if only through 
their tight-fitting costumes) is 
still present, but refreshingly, not 
as the focus. 

I also noticed the shift in the 
narrative focus to the concerns 
of today’s society from the typi- 
cal hero versus villain to protect/ 
take over the society. “Captain 
America” is concerned instead 
with the problems associated 
with surveillance that, since 
Snowden and the Pentagon files, 
has become a huge topic of con- 
cern for today’s American and 
indeed Western society. 

Marvel appears to attack insti- 
tutions demanding surveillance, 
which is interesting in itself. The 
moment in which Rogers sees 
the technology and comments, 
“This isn’t freedom. This is 
fear,” illudtrates the production's 
stance perfectly and remains 
etched on the viewer's memory. 

‘Captain America’ is hugely 
concerned with this issue and, 
more covertly, with the issue of 
freedom. Should the price of 





personal and public safety be 
placed as the utmost concern 
even if it is at the cost of our 
own freedom? The film seemed 
to suggest that the free choice 
of the individual, no matter the 
consequences, is ultimately what 
we should strive for. Saying this, 
the film does not condone crime. 
Instead it suggests that punish- 
ment and rehabilitation, or the 
act of learning (again at both an 
individual level and as a society) 
is the real goal and reward. 
Another issue the film ad- 


dresses is what it means to be 


TARINGA.COM 
heroic. Are heroes, as we see 
them, ever able to be a part of 
a working society or is society 
constantly at work to disassoci- 
ate themselves from heroes out 
of fear perhaps or maybe a lack 
of understanding? 

As the film came to a close, and 
by this I am referring to the extra 
footage shown half way through 
the credits, it was suggested that 
this issue was one that the sequel 
will address—and there will cer- 
tainly be a sequel. This is what 
I particularly enjoyed about the 
film: despite its over-the-top, 


often far-too-unrealistic-to-be- 
enjoyed action scenes, it actually 
made me stop and think. 

I found it interesting that it 
is not a modern American citi- 
zen who has to fight this mod- 
ern battle, but rather one from 
an age where patriotism was at 
a high and the concept of what 
it means to be American was 
perhaps at its most defined—if 
it can ever be defined. It is also 
interesting how, despite the 


’ advances Marvel has made in 


plot themes, this hero remains 
a white, upper-class, American 
male, something the superhero 
genre seems unable to satisfacto- 
rily move beyond. 

“Captain America’ is still your 
typical Marvel superhero movie, 
so be prepared. Although it does 
address all these concerns in far 
more detail than many before 
it, it is still 100 percent action 
oriented. You get all the cringey 
one-liners and ‘epic’ scenes and 
long, over-drawn sequences that 
are ultimately no more eventful 
than witnessing a lot of fire and 
destruction. Despite this, how- 
ever, it was enjoyable to watch 
and, like I’ve prattled on about 
above, refreshingly thought pro- 
voking, even if you do not spend 
a lot of time on these thoughts. 





Ed Sheeran’s music and charity 





Ed Sheeran is an English 
singer/songwriter and member 
of Asylum Records. In 2011, 
his debut album “+” was re- 
leased. The album contained the 
songs “The A Team” and “Lego 
House.” In 2012, he won two 
BRIT awards for Best British 
Male and British Breakthrough. 
He also made the transition 
from a U.K. superstar to a U.S. 
hotshot in 2012. 

Soon after, Sheeran made 
a guest appearance on Taylor 
Swift’s fourth studio album, 
“Red.” During this time he also 
wrote songs for One Direction. 
“The A Team” was nominated 
for Song of the Year at the 2013 
Grammy Awards. He spent 
much of 2013 touring North 
America as the opening act for 
Swift’s Red Tour. 

His second album, “x,” will 
hit the international market on 
June 23, 2014. His new single, 
“Sing,” will be covered on the 
album and was just recently re- 
leased on April 8, 2014. The sin- 
gle has already been compared 
to Justin Timberlake’s “Like I 
Love You.” The single, produced 
by Pharrell Williams, is an up- 
tempo departure for Sheeran. 
It is something completely 
new for him. 

In my opinion, Sheeran has 
a fragile voice. You can hear 
this on his past hits like “The A 
Team” and “Lego House,” as I 


mentioned above. His voice has 
now morphed into a confident 
lull with “Sing.” 

In Billboard’s latest cover 
story, Sheeran said that he owes 
a lot to Timberlake. He men- 
tioned that he loved “Justified” 
and “Future Sex/Love Sounds” 
so much that he took inspira- 
tion from those when creating 
“Sing.” 

Also revealed in the cover sto- 
ry, “Sing” was not originally des- 
ignated to be the first single from 
“x.” “Don’t,” co-produced by 
Benny Blanco and Rick Rubin, 
was set to lead the LP. Eventu- 
ally, “Sing” was decided to be 
the first look due to the positive 
impact it had on Sheeran’s team 
members. 

I think Sheeran is genius. 
He is excessively modest and 


attracts his fans with just an 
acoustic guitar. He was recently 
Swift's date on Oscar night’and 
titled, by Williams, as “one of 
the most impressive, underes- 
timated singer-songwriters of 
our time.” I also feel that he is 
extremely empathetic. Sheeran 
has mentioned in the past that 
he is a huge fan of philanthropy. 
He has performed numerous 
concerts for charity. 

For example, he performed 
a show in Bristol that raised 
money for a charity that reaches 
out to help street sex workers. 
Sheeran later commented. that 
these people are real people with 
real emotions and they deserve 
the same charity work as any- 
one else. The tickets to the show 
were available to those taking 
part in the charity’s “Give it up 


for One25” campaign. The par- 
ticipants gave up something for 
125 hours and:by doing so they 
helped the charity. to hit the 
£125 fundraising mark (around 
$210). 

In the early April, Sheeran 
serenaded a terribly sick girl over 
the phone. Triona Priestley, was 
suffering from Cystic Fibrosis 
when Sheeran made the call. 
The young Dublin girl’s fam- 
ily started a Twitter campaign, 
#SongForTni, in order to get his 
attention. Soon after the start of 
the campaign, Sheeran’s man- 
agement contacted Priestley’s 
family. Sheeran performed her 
favorite song “Little Bird,” a hit 
off of his record, “+.” Soon after 
Sheeran performed the song, 
Priestley slipped into a deep 
sleep and passed at the age of 15. 


(Yeah, it’s in April...) 


STROLL THROUGH OUR HISTORY 
Saturday April 26, 2014 
Historic Downtown Huntingdon, PA 
Q9am-5pm Rain or Shine! 





work show dedication to fans 


I feel like some people will be 
pessimistic about the whole or- 
deal and say that the only reason 
he performed the random act 
of kindness was for a publicity 
stunt. The truth is, Sheeran and 
his team could not have picked 
anything more meaningful to do 
than to call Priestley. In the end, 
the only thing that matters. is 
Priestly and her family, and the 
impact that Sheeran’s kindness 
had on them. 

I not only love Sheeran as an 
artist, but as a human being. He 
has inspired me, and I am sure he 
has inspired others. In my opin- 
ion, “Sing” is excellent. It is a 
catchy song and I can guarantee 
that the rest of “x” will hold up to 
the current reputation of “Sing.” 
I am excited to watch Sheeran 
grow as an artist and person. 
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‘Eclipse’ draws mixed reviews with unique minimalistic style 


By Apical ROSENBERGER 


Jonah Bokaer’s contemporary 
dance “Eclipse” was performed 
in the Suzanne von Liebig The- 
atre on April 15 and 16, less than 
24 hours after the lunar eclipse. 

Prior to the second perfor- 
mance, audience members ex- 
pressed different expectations. 

“T feel like it’s going to be more 
of an immersive piece of the- 
ater,” said junior Megan Smith. 

“I heard that it’s so confusing 
that it’s not entertaining,” said 
junior Natasha Lane. “It’s too 
abstract, it’s too out there I guess 
for people to understand, there- 
fore people don’t want to watch 
it. At least, that’s what someone 
said to me.” 

As for me, I had mixed expec- 
tations. By looking at the post- 
ers that hung around campus 
advertising the event, “Eclipse” 
appeared to focus a lot on its 
use of lighting. However, I was 
concerned about how that aspect 
would translate to Juniata’s fa- 
cilities. 

Fortunately, I was not let 
down. Walking into the theater, 
I saw rows of lights hanging at 
various heights from the ceiling. 
At one side of the room, there 
was one light just a foot or two 
off the ground. In front of that 
light, there \was a row of two 
lights about a foot higher. The 
pyramid pattern continued for 
a few rows before tapering back 


down to one light, forming a 
diamond shape above the dance 
floor. 

Instead of a traditional stage 
with seats on one side, the per- 
forming area was a large square 
of black carpet surrounded by an 
area where the audience could sit 
or stand. 

There was additional seating 
in the catwalk above the stage so 
the show could be viewed from 
above. I started off the show sit- 
ting directly below the highest 
light, waiting with anticipation 
for the lights to go out and the 
show to begin. 

Before the performance be- 
gan, we were informed that we 
could move around the theater 
at will as long as we did not pass 
through the performing area. 

Though it was a little awkward 
to walk around, the chance to see 


the way the lights looked from 


each angle added to the viewing 
experience. 

From my initial position, the 
stage looked like a sea of lights, 
but from the opposite location 
across the dance floor, it looked 
like the lights were sloping up a 
hill, and from the corners where 
the lights were the lowest it 
looked like a slanted blanket of 
lights. 

The performance began with 
a single light bulb struggling to 
illuminate the spacious room. 
‘The whirring sound of a projec- 
tor hummed in our ears as we 


watched, transfixed on the man 
circling the lonely light. This 
dancer, was Jonah Bokaer, who 
directed and choreographed the 
piece and played the most active 
role, dancing, walking, spinning 
and gesturing around the lights. 

As he spun around the delicate 
dangling orbs, he would touch 
one that was .not illuminated 
with his hands, face or knee, and 
it would respond by lighting up. 
He continued turning on the 
lights until the entire lower row 
in the back of the theater was il- 
luminated. 

The four other performers in 
the piece stood silently in the 
background, sometimes behind 
the audience and moved slowly 
into view. Even though Bokaer 
commanded the audience’s at- 
tention with his bold yet fluid 
movements and the sound of his 
feet hitting the ground, it was 
mesmerizing to watch the back- 
ground performers. They would 
move at the same time, in simi- 
lar directions, but with different 
final positions. The movements 
were robotic and abstract mak- 
ing it difficult to decipher their 
intended meaning. 

As the performers moved 
around the bulbs, the lights 
transferred from off to on and off 


again in a slow wave, an apparent | 


reference to the performance’s 
title, “Eclipse.” The transfer was 
so slow that at times it was dif- 
ficult to follow. 


The dance movements were 
often very slow as well. In the 
first two movements the dancers 
repeatedly moved into different 
poses and stayed there for a few 
moments. In fact, it was some- 
times hard to see when a dancer 
entered or left the stage because 
they moved so slowly they often 
went unnoticed. 

When I talked to other audi- 
ence members after the show, it 
became apparent that there was 
really no one way to interperet 
the performance. 

“From the first angle, look- 
ing at the lights coming up, it 
looksed like a power struggle, 
but by the end when looking 
at it from above, I thought it 
was more enlightenment than a 
power struggle,” said senior Jess 
Matlack. 

“I didn't know anything that 
was happening,” said sophomore 
Timothy Hess. “I really didn’t 
understand any of it.” 

“Eclipse was the most unique 
and mesmerizing show that I 
have seen during my three years 
as a JC Presents ticket holder,” 
said Mike Pennington. “It was 
an amazing cultural experience.” 

Regardless of what the mes- 
sage was, the simplicity of the 
play was astounding. Because 
the play was performed without 
traditional music and the per- 
formers used grey costumes, the 
dancers had to make their move- 
ments come alive. There was no 


way for audience members to get 
caught up in the music or cos- 
tumes and formulate their opin- 
ions of the piece based on those 
features. 

Rather, it was the way the 
dancers interacted with the 
light and dark space, with each 
other and with themselves that 
brought the piece to life. 

It was refreshing to see a 
piece driven by choreogra- 
phy and expression rather 
than relying on music to fuel 
the audience’s engagement. 

That being said, if you are 
looking for an action-filled 
performance with a direct, lit- 
eral meaning, this production 
is probably not for you. While 
the performance was certainly 
interesting and thought provok- 
ing, it required a great deal of at- 
tention. I was captivated by the 
piece, but its minimalistic style 
did cause my mind to wander 
from time to time. 

Personally, I think the reason 
I enjoyed the show was because 
of the way I took the time to 
soak up every detail of the per- 
formance by looking at the stage 
from all possible perspectives. 

But for those people not look- 
ing for a piece that had a mean- 
ing so abstract they may never 
understand it, I realize how 
the performance may have felt 
frustratingly confusing. Though 
beautifully fascinating, “Eclipse” 
was truly unique. 








For bar' food, there’s Box- 
ers, For a “fancy” experience, 
there’s Mimi’s. For Mexican 
food, there’s State College. But 
for Chinese food, there’s the 
Great Dragon AND the Jumbo 
_ China Buffet. That’s two Chinese 
buffets in Huntingdon, which 
is two more than one might 
expect. That creates the unique 
situation of actually needing 
to choose which restaurant to 
go to, a treat for college students 
looking to escape from the mo- 
notony of on-campus dining 
options. 

Deciding on either is sort of 
like biting the bullet, because 
both have allegedly had health 
code violations. Knowing this, 
cleanliness and knowing exact- 
ly what it is that you're eating 
should not be deciding factors 
when choosing one of these local 
establishments. 

‘Those things aside, once you're 
ready and perhaps craving to 
bite the Chinese buffet bul- 
let, pick the Great Dragon, aka 
“the one over by Giant,” rath- 
er than the Jumbo China 
Buffet, aka “the one over by 
Walmart.” 

Two things are noticeable 
right away upon entering the 
Great Dragon. First, it smells 
like paint, so that’s a little 





disappointing. 

But, second, the staff is very 
kind and friendly, which is less 
true of the Jumbo China Buffet 
where the staff seems to gossip 
about the customers, assuming 
that no one will notice just be- 
cause they're speaking Chinese. If 
you're looking for a buffet experi- 
ence in which you won't feel un- 
comfortable and judged, pick the 
Great Dragon. 

The restaurant itself could 
possibly be cleaner and more 
appealing. Then again, most 
Chinese buffets could probably 


be cleaner and more appealing. 
Americanized Chinese food is 
appealing enough to make up for 
the questionable appearance of 
most Chinese buffets. 

In fact, the Great Dragon 
only appears to be dirty. A more 
thorough inspection reveals that 
there actually does not seem to 
be anything particularly offensive 
to health regulations. 

The supposed tale of the dog- 
washing in the sink of the Great 
Dragon kitchen is almost cer- 
tainly a rumor. The kitchen and 
sink are fully visible from the en- 


trance and dining area; it would 
be hard to get away with having 
a dog in the sink. 

The buffet experience at the 
Great Dragon is a typical one, 
apart from the smell of paint. 
You can order a drink and then 
go to the buffet bar. The food of- 
fered is also typical of a Chinese 
buffet: lots of chicken, rice, broc- 
coli, chicken, some other kind of 
meat (pork?), noodles and espe- 
cially chicken. 

Initially, the food was a bit 
dry, particularly the rice and 
the fried foods. However, once 





Great Dragon: the better option for Huntingdon Chinese food 


the buffet was refilled the fresh 
food was delicious. The fried rice 
and General Tso’s chicken are 
particularly good. The Chinese 
donuts are sugary enough to be 
American. 

Do not be alarmed that the 
food is unidentified. The labels 
are hard to read, but are above 
each dish on the overhanging 
glass shield. They are a little 
faded and might not actually be 
lined up with the correct platters, 
but the staff is friendly enough 
and willing to identify anything 
unidentifiable. ; 

The Great Dragon also of- 
fers an excellent menu. Order- 
ing off of the menu helps avoid 
some of the unappealing aspects 
of a buffet, in particular the is- 
sue of eating old, dry food. 
Menu food is always fresh and 
delicious. 

The menu is even available on- 
line (how modern!) and the res- 
taurant delivers orders to cam- 
pus, but only to campus. 

However, the buffet is al- 
ways the best part of a Chinese 
buffet, even if it is less fresh 
than menu items. The Great 
Dragon is a perfect last place 
to ever travel to—should you 
find yourself needing to choose 
a Huntingdon Chinese buffet 
in which to eat until you die. 

Without question, die at 
the Great Dragon: it offers a 
friendly staff, good food—so 
long as it’s fresh—and a sort of 
clean eating environment, which 
is good enough when it comes to 


a Chinese buffet. 
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Juniata men’s athletics dominate Power Rankings 


By Sam E. Gary 


As the 2013-2014 academic 
year nears its end, so do the 
sports seasons. The top five 
sports teams for the 2013-2014 
year were selected based on both 
achievement and improvement. 

1. Men’s Volleyball 

After spending time at the top 
of the AVCA Top 15 Coaches 
Poll, Juniata’s men’s volleyball 
team tops the list. The Eagles 
earned their way into the na- 
tional tournament by defeating 
conference foe Stevenson in the 
Continental Volleyball Confer- 
ence championship. The No. 3 
Eagles host.No. 6 Kean on Fri- 
day, April 25 at 8:00 p.m. 

Despite a mid-season coach- 
ing change, the team finished 
the season 27-4. Four players 
were named to all-conference 
teams, including junior outside 
hitter and conference MVP 
Paul Kuhn. Head Coach Pat 
Shawaryn attributed the team’s 
success to its experience. “The 
whole team was back from last 
season. If it wasn't for our senior 
class, I don’t know if we would 
have had this much success,” 
said Shawaryn. 

The Eagles are looking to 
win their seventh Division III 
national championship. “This 
year has been such an incredible 
year. With the coaching change, 
things got a little rough, but 
as a team we were able to come 
together. It’s time to win the 
national championship. We're 
hungry and ready to go. If we 
play the best ball of our lives 
like we did (against Steven- 
son) no one is going to stop us,” 
said Kuhn. 

2. Men's Tennis 

After going 13-7 last year, the 


Juniata Men’s Tennis team has 


improved to 16-1 this season. 
Men's tennis was undefeated 
until the team fell to Gettysburg 
College 6-3 in the last match of 
the regular season. The team fin- 
ished dual singles play with an 
88-13 record and dual doubles 
play with a 37-14 record. 

“The guys have done a good 
job of playing up to their po- 
tential. Our goal is to get better 
every day. This year’s team really 
devoted themselves to getting 
better,” said Head Coach Jason 
Cohen. The team is powered 
by Dean Polisena and Justin 
Wisniewski. The 1, 2 tandem 
has combined for a 32-2 dual 
singles record. 

Cohen attributes the team’s 
breakout season to their hard 
work and focus. “Our mindset 
is a huge part of it. There were 
matches that we should have 
lost, but they come together and 
play well when they need to. Ev- 
eryone on the team has the same 
goal, and that’s the reason we've 
been so successful,” said Cohen. 

3. Women's Volleyball 

The lone women’s team on 
the list is the women’s volleyball 
team. The Lady Eagles ended 
their season with a 31-5 record 
after an early exit in the Divi- 
sion III national tournament. 
Still, the team reached its 33rd 
consecutive Division III national 
tournament, spent eight weeks 
in the AVCA national poll, and 
finished the season ranked No. 
14 in the country. Additionally, 
the team won its seventh straight 
Landmark Conference Champi- 
onship. 

“With a pretty young group, 
we had a 31-5 record. It’s not 
the end goal, but it’s nothing 
to sneeze at. We beat some top 
ranked teams, so I feel that we 
are making progress. Only one 


team gets to end their season 
with a win. It wasn't meant to 
be this year,” said Head Coach 
Heather Pavlik. 

Six players earned all-con- 
ference honors, including the 
regional freshman of the year, 
Kelly Reynolds. Pavlik was also 
named regional coach of the year. 

4. Football 

After being picked to fin- 
ish seventh in the Centennial 
Conference, the Eagles had a 
historic turnaround season that 
ended with a heartbreaking 
loss to Albright in the ECAC 
Southwest Bowl game. The team 
finished 7-4, just three years 
after its dreadful 0-10 season, 
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and it earned its highest win to- 
tal since 1990. 

“The team demonstrated that 
the greatest power is choice, and 
they chose to be remembered. 
This group of Juniata men un- 
derstood that no one is greater 
than the team. It was ‘big team, 
little me.’ They played for each 
other and played to their capa- 
bilities, and they will be remem- 
bered for a long time for put- 
ting this football program back 
to respectability,” said third year 
Head Coach Tim Launtz after 
leading the team to its first post- 
season berth since 1973. 

Launtz gained the respect of 
his peers, having been named the 


Centennial Conference Coach 
of the Year, as did several of his 
players, including senior defen- 
sive lineman Brandon Felus. Fe- 
lus was named an All-American 
and ranked 13th nationally in 
sacks, and 27th in tackles for loss. 

5. Men’s Basketball 

The Juniata Men's Basketball 
team rounds out this year’s pow- 
er rankings at number five. After 
winning the Doc Greene Tour- 
nament and the Juniata Holiday 
Tournament, the men’s basket- 
ball team looked as if it were on 
pace for a record season. How- 
ever, the team posted a 5-6 re- 
cord through its next 11 games, 
and left itself scratching and 
clawing for a postseason berth. 
The Eagles barely missed the 
conference tournament, but the 
team went on to win its second 
consecutive ECAC Tournament 
Championship. 

“Our biggest goal is to become 
the best team we can become 
and play the best basketball that 
we are capable of, and I think 
we accomplished both of those. 
Without question, it was a great 
success. If the measure of a team 
is what they are when they play 
their best, we would be pretty 
hard to beat,” said Head Coach 
Greg Curley. 

The team was led by seven 
seniors who racked up 69 wins 
throughout their careers, the 
most in Juniata history. 

“We have been a band of 
brothers. We do everything to- 
gether, and we are as close as 
close can be. We have been in 
it since the beginning, and we 
wanted to finish it out together. 
Our goal is to always be the best 
when the best is needed, and to 
be the best team by the end of 
the season,” said senior point 
guard Jeremy Hays. 





Northwestern’s union vote pushes NCAA for athlete’s interests 





By Scott ANDREWS 


In the 1930s and 1940s, 
unions were first formed in re- 
sponse to corporate greed and 
the abuse of power by large 
corporations. Similarly, the re- 
cent move to unionize football 
players at Northwestern Uni- 
versity attempts to counter the 
arbitrary and capricious actions 
of the NCAA towards scholar- 
ship athletes at major football 
universities. 

The NCAA does not answer 
to anyone and exerts almost un- 
limited power. The recent case at 
Penn State and the extreme pun- 
ishments levied against the foot- 
ball team exemplify this abuse of 
power by the NCAA. 

Division I football players are 
treated like slave laborers; their 
day to day lives are completely 
controlled by the football coach- 
es and the university. Their voic- 
es are also suppressed, whether 
it be by limiting what players 
can say on twitter or steering 
the questions and answers that 


players provide to reporters. 
The NCAA does little to prevent 
these situations. 

Even Juniata does this to a 
limited degree, as all interviews 
with student-athletes must be 
scheduled through the Sports 
Information Office. Student- 
athletes do not have to answer 
questions they find argumenta- 
tive or they simply do not want 
to answer. 

When incoming freshmen 
sign their letter of intent, they 
effectively sign away all of 
their rights. Players are not al- 
lowed to profit off of things 
like autographs, as was the 
case with Johnny Manziel, 
who was suspended for the first 
half of a game because the 
NCAA thought that he sold au- 
tographs for money. Is that such 
a heinous crime? 

The NCAA, despite being a 


“non-profit” organization, made 


$912.8 million last year. The 
NCAA and its members say that 
they equip more than 450,000 
student-athletes with skills to 
succeed on the playing field, in 
the classroom and throughout 
life, but how many student-ath- 


letes are in school to focus on 
their academics? 

While players cannot openly 
voice their opinions on certain 
matters, fans have been able to 
speak for them, as was the case 
when the NCAA’s president 
Mike Emmert appeared on the 
Mike and Mike talk show. Fans 
took to twitter and bashed the 
president and NCAA on their 
practices and policies. 

One twitter user tweeted “how 
much wood could a woodchuck 
chuck if a woodchuck profited 
off the work of unpaid labor un- 
der the guide of amateurism?” 
Another twitter user asked “when 
you argue this stuff in private, 
do you always end up yelling, 
“We’re the ranchers! They’re the 
cattle!’ or only sometimes?” 

Consider the fact that when a 
team wins a national title or a 
conference championship, the 
coaches and athletic director 
likely receive a bonus, profiting 
off the players who receive noth- 
ing in return. 

Now, Northwestern Universi- 
ty football will face a union vote 
on April 25, where if more than 
50 percent vote for a union, the 


university will be required to ne- 
gotiate wages and benefits with 
the players. 

Before the players could even 
vote on the matter, the National 
Labor Relations Board had to de- 
cide whether the players were in- 
deed employees and thus able to 
organize as a union. The NLRB 
sided with the players, however 
the legal challenge still remains 
on whether or not it is proper for 
football players to be classified 
as “employees.” 

The NLRB’s website de- 
scribes itself as “an independent 
federal agency vested with the 
power to safeguard employees’ 
rights to organize and to deter- 
mine whether to have unions as 
their bargaining representative. 
The agency also acts to prevent 
and remedy unfair labor practic- 
es committed by private sector 
employers and unions.” 

I am lucky enough to have a 
labor lawyer for a father, who 


’ deals with unions on a daily ba- 


sis. He explained that football 
players do not fit the traditional 
definition of employees, which 
are usually paid wages and are 
able to be fired by their employ- 


er. 

The fact that a football player 
at Northwestern, the only private 
school in the Big Ten, receives 
the equivalent of $59,000 per 
year in scholarship money is a 
valid argument that these play- 
ers are employees. The $59,000 
in scholarship funds players re- 
ceive is more than most people 
in the United States make in an- 
nual salaries. 

Northwestern University is 
opposed to the idea of the play- 
ers forming a union, asserting 
that players cannot be both stu- 
dents and employees, but that is 
just not the case. 

Players spend hours in meet- 
ings and on the practice field rep- 
resenting their school, much like 
a student with a part-time job. 
Graduate assistants are another 
example of student employees. 
They work for the school while 
also taking classes and receiving 
credits. 

Perhaps the union vote at 
Northwestern will be the wake-, 
up call the NCAA and universi- 
ties need to better protect their 
student athletes’ rights and in- 
terests. 
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Shawaryn leads volleyball to No. 3 seed in . national tournament 


By LaureN LEssER 


Juniata’s men’s volleyball team 
earned its second consecutive 
Continental Volleyball Confer- 
ence (CVC) championship title 
and will be the No. 3 seed in the 
NCAA Division III National 
Tournament, hosted on_ their 
home court, beginning April 25. 

“We kind of take our goals. 
step by step. Our first goal in the 
year is usually to win the con- 
ference tournament. We like to 

control our destiny as much as 
.... possible. We don't like to put in 
other people’s hands,” said senior 
libero Ben Krouse. “Winning 
the conference tournament was a 
very big sigh of relief for us. Now 
we can focus on the overarch- 
ing goal of winning a national 
championship.” 

The team defeated Stevenson, 
a team they had previously lost 

to during the regular season, 
in the championship match 
of the CVC _ tournament. 
This win earned the Eagles 
an automatic berth into the 
national tournament. 

“Energy is obviously pretty 
high right now. We played the 
best we played all year, and that’s 
the kind of team we need to be 
coming up,” said Head Coach 
Pat Shawaryn. “If we're going 
to push and get our goal, that’s 
what we need to do if not more.” 

Shawaryn acknowledges that 
last year's appearance at the 
national tournament will also 
be of great benefit to the team. 
“Having everyone already done 
it once makes life a lot easier. 


Being in the tournament before, 
there’s kind of a bittersweet taste 
for a lot of them. We almost over 
communicated with them last 
year. So this year, I’m trying to 
keep it real relaxed, more enjoy- 
ing the moment,” said Shawaryn. 

“We're happy on where we 
stand in the bracket, and we’re 
really looking forward to taking 
it out of other people’s hands,” 
said Krouse. “We want to control 
our destiny and where we end 
up at the end of the season, and 
I truly think this is the team to 
do it.” 

‘The players identify that going 
into the tournament, the over- 
all mood of the team is one of 
excitement and determination 
to perform. “Everyone is really 
excited. It takes a lot of heart 
and a lot of drive to really push 
through those days and still keep 
focus on what the short term 
goal is,” said Krouse. 

Junior outside hitter Justin 
Waldorf elaborates that some of 
this excitement comes from the 
advantage of playing in the na- 
tional tournament on their home 
court. “We're all super focused 
right now. We’re coming home 
now and have our fans behind us, 
and we're really looking forward 
to it,” said Waldorf. “Our crowd 
is like the seventh man all the 
time. When we have regular sea- 
son games it’s great, but the fact 
that this is the national champi- 
onship is so exciting.” 

Shawaryn adds that all the 
little things that come with play- 
ing at home will help create a 
more relaxed atmosphere for the 
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Sophomore Chad Albert spikes the ball over Thiel in the home match on March 25.The No. 3 Eagles will be 
hosting the NCAA Division Ill championships beginning April 24. 


team. “Being able to not sleep 
in a hotel and not worry about 
meals--you dont think about 
it, but that takes a giant toll,” 
said Shawaryn. “The added 
pressure of getting on the road 
is gone.” 

Both the players and coach 
suggest the potential of the 


team, regardless of the situations _ 


they are put in. “When we're in 
system and keep doing the lit- 
tle things right, I don't know if 
there’s a team in the country that 
can beat us. It’s the out of system 
stuff that, if we stay sharp on that 
end, we're pretty dangerous in,” 
said Shawaryn. 

“We said it all year that this is 


the year. We have a solid group 
of guys, everyone is playing for 
the guy to the left and to the 
right of them, and I couldn't be 
happier with the way our team 
has responded with adversity 
with Coach Moore leaving and 
Coach Pat stepping in. It’s truly 
an honor to play for this team,” 
said Krouse. 

Krouse also identifies the need 
and want of the team to get a 
national championship title un- 


‘der their belts. “For me, it’s my 


last year and that’s something 
I’ve been wanting to do since my 
freshman year. I’m sure my other 
seniors can agree in saying that 
and even some of the younger 


guys are kind of on wits end al- 
ready. It’s about time that Juniata 
gets to the top of the pole on 
the volleyball side of things,” 
said Krouse. 

The team will be preparing 
for the competition in the days 
leading up to the tournament 
and will make their appearance 
on April 25 at 8 p.m. in the 
Kennedy Sports and Recreation 
Center. 

“The guys are playing well. I’m 
just hoping we didn’t peak two 
weeks too early. We just have to 
make sure we're focused and not 
looking too far ahead. Right now 
all that really matters is Friday,” 
said Shawaryn. 





Travel policy questions atheltes’ responsibility, limits freedoms 





OEKO) LUE 


The choice to become an 
NCAA Division TII athlete has 
its perks. As the largest NCAA 
division in the number of ath- 
letes and the number of schools, 
over 170,000 students participate 
in DITI athletics. These students 
are able to take part in a compet- 
itive athletic environment as well 
as build on academic experience 
on campus. 

The primary focus for DIII 
student-athletes are academ- 
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ics. The division pushes athletes 
to a central goal of graduation; 
the practices are shorter, as are 
the playing seasons and regional 
competitions, to prevent focus 
from being taken from academ- 
ic studies. Student athletes are 
meant to be fully integrated into 
the campus and not treated any 
differently than other students. 
However, choosing athletics 
in college does have its pitfalls. 
Where other students can choose 
to go home on the weekends af- 
ter their final class on a Friday, 
athletic competitions often fall 


Visit us on the web @ 
www.standingstonecoffeecompany.com 


on Saturdays. With practice on 
Friday afternoons and bus rides 
to and from competition on Sat- 
urdays, there is not always room 
to go home on Saturday nights. 
Having these athletic compe- 
titions can be beneficial. Just like 
in high school, someone’s family 
members or friends come to ev- 
ery athletic competition. In the 
past, if an athlete’s parents send 
an email to the coaching staff, 
the athlete could go home with 
whoever is at the competition. 
In early April, Juniata Col- 
lege athletes were informed of 








the new changes to the travel 
and transportation policy. The 
first change is no big deal: the 
request for permission must be 
made a “minimum of 24 hours in 
advance.” As long as the athlete 
is not forgetful, this should be no 
big deal. 

‘The second change is that the 
student must provide written 
consent from a parent or guard- 
ian. Providing written proof that 
one will not be leaving the event 
via transportation provided by 
the College is relevant. Because 
of the duties that accompany 


Live in Concert 


SisterBrother 


Sat. April26 6:30-9:00PM 


SisterBrother, an indie folk Christian band based out of 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania will be performing in the courtyard. 
Having released their 2nd album in fall of 2013, they are busy 
touring and sharing their music throughout the East Coast. In 


their own words, “Our heart is to create music that exists 
outside of traditional “worship” and stands out in a musically 
saturated world. We believe worship is so much more than just 
the songs we sing in church, that it is in every sound, every 
breath, and every motion!” Concert is FREE! Sponsored by 


Creation Festival. Give SisterBrother a listen at 
www.sisterbrotherband.com. 


‘or guardian(s).” 





coaching, having documentation 
of who will and will not be com- 
ing back on the bus can prevent 
chaos and panic. 

‘The final change made to the 
policy states that “the student 
travels only with their parent(s) 
Exceptions to 
the travel policy require approval 
from the Athletic Director. 

Coming to college is meant 
to be one of the first big steps to 
becoming a mature adult. By this 
point in the school year, most or 
all athletes are 18 years of age or 
older. In the eyes of the law, these 
student-athletes are legal adults. 
Being a legal adult should entail 
the ability to take responsibil- 
ity for oneself. After all, you do 


not need a parent or guardian's 


' permission to sign the NCAA 


participant form once you are € 18 
years or older. ; 

Yes, a college does take re- 
sponsibility for the student- 
athlete when he or she is travel- 
ing with the team. But is it fair 
to hinder the athlete’s ability to 
take responsibility of his or her- 
self? If a 40-year-old man needs 
to leave a business trip early, his 
manager will not request that his 
parents send in written consent 
and come pick him up. 

Despite the fact that student- 
athletes are not 40-year-old - 
business men, they are still adults 
and should be afforded the same 
respect as other adults. 
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After shaking his head in wonderment at Juniata’s newfangled fashion trends this year, Dr. Randy Bennett, 
professor of biology, recently came to appreciate the functionality and coziness of yoga pants. 

“Not only are the tights very comfortable, but if fashion trends continue in the direction of the past couple 
of years, we may finally be able to offer a human anatomy class at Juniata simply by using the new outdoor 
classroom to examine the students walking by,” said Bennett. 

After fleshing out a post-mortem feline vasectomy at the anatomy lab, Bennett, pictured above, agreed to 
model his new gear for The Juniatian in an exclusive shoot that occurred on Wednesday, April 23. 

According to Bennett, the tights, provided by editor Wyatt Hall, would have been far “sexier” if a medium 
rather than large pair had been purchased. The Juniatian regrets this error. 


The Tiny 


Thumbs up to Dr. Lauren Bowen winning the Gibbel 
Award for her potential in making notable contributions 
toward strengthening the student experience. Hopefully 
she'll live up to this Nobel Prize more than Obama did 
when it came to making a decision on the Keystone XL. 


‘Thumbs down to the lack of participation in student evalu- 
ations. If we acted on half of what we whine about maybe 
weld be getting our money’s worth. 


‘Thumbs up to mom and dad paying for the new outdoor 
classroom; thumbs down to the Class of 2014 for taking 
credit for it. 


‘Thumbs down to Juniata for scheduling Philanthropy Day 
on April 15. Because everyone knows we all want to hand 
out more money on Tax Day? 


Hunting-don Trophy Kills of the Week 


Maria Scudder 
proudly _ poses 
with her 
Battered Bambi. 


The Back Page Rogue 
gets cute with his 
curbside critter. 

Skunk harvested with 


Volkswagon Jetta. 


Josh Vargo’s. “Peeking Gopher,’ 
flattened with Chevy truck. 
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By Loui Nicu 





Two science professors at Ju- 
niata College received a grant 
worth at least $100,000 from 
the Joint Genome Institute. This 
grant will support their research 
regarding the environmental im- 
pacts of fracking. 

The Joint Genome institute 
awarded the grant to Assistant 
Professor of Biology Regina 
Lamendella and Assistant Re- 
search Professor Chris Grant. 

“The Joint Genome Institute is 
housed under the Department of 
Energy, and they offer this great 
program. It’s called the Commu- 
nity Sequencing Program, and 
these are grants that that they of- 
fer for academic institutions, any 
institutions, to submit a project,” 
said Lamendella. “We’re still 
trying to pin down a number, be- 
cause it’s not a check that they 
cut to Juniata. Instead, they pro- 
vide us with sequencing services 
and bioinformatics support. We 
can comfortably say it’s worth 
over $100,000.” 

The collaborative effort that 
the grant will support began sev- 
eral years ago in an attempt to 
discover the effect of fracking 
on river ecosystems. 

“When I stepped foot on this 
campus in June of 2012, I started 
areally fruitful research collabo- 
ration with Doctor Chris Grant, 
who is a fantastic ecologist here. 





By JosepH DiGanci 


Throughout the duration of 
the 2014-2015 school year, Ju- 
niata senior Dylan Miller has 
decided to leave the comforts of 
the indoors to live out in nature. 

Located in the mountains near 
campus, Miller has constructed a 
living space for himself out of 
fallen tree logs and other sup- 
plies that he gathered to create a 
sturdy, waterproof and insulated 
structure, which in which he has 
been living since the summer, 
and will be calling home for the 
next seven months. 

“T started in June, and I was 
actually planning it out before 
then. I was working two jobs this 
summer so I worked on it when- 
ever I had free time,” Miller said. 
“Rain is the biggest thing (prob- 
lem). It doesn’t leak at all, but I 
did have to go back and redesign 
a gutter system because I didn’t 
have one.” 

Associate Professor of Phi- 
losophy Wade Roberts, one of 
Miller’s academic advisors, said: 


“I think that part of Dylan's mo- 


tivation for the project is self- 


exploration. Part of the idea here 
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Sophomore Nikea Ulrich and Research Associate Justin Wright, a 2014 graduate, prepare samples for DNA extraction. 


He introduced me to this project, 
where he is studying the poten- 
tial impacts that fracking is hav- 
ing on headwater stream ecosys- 
tems,” said Lamendella. 
Fracking is an increasingly 
popular method used by fuel 
companies to extract natural gas, 
but the process is controversial 
because it deposits potentially 
harmful chemicals into the earth. 
“Fracking is a process used 
to extract natural gas from the 


Into the wild: Miller builds shelter in the woods 


is that he can create a space here 
where he can achieve a sort of 
distance from the bustle of so- 


_ciety and engage in a series of 


reflective practices.” 

When asked about why he 
wanted to do this project, Miller 
said, “Many people understand 
the need to sacrifice their con- 
suming habits in order to ben- 
efit the environment. However, 
many think they need to sacrifice 
their happiness as well. With 
this project, I hope to show 
that by abandoning excessive 
consumer habits, we can actu- 
ally reach a greater, more simple 
degree of happiness.” 

Academically, Miller is re- 
quired to produce a thesis from 
his experiences. “Juniata can't 
all move into structures in the 
woods,” said Associate Profes- 
sor of Religions Susan Prill, “but 
what he has learned from this 
project might be applicable to a 
larger group of people, and also 
Td like this to open a discussion 
of what is really necessary in our 
lives in terms of material goods.” 

In order to pursue the aca- 
demic goals of his project, Miller 
has been reading a great deal. 


OP. & ED. 5 


Marcellus Shale layer, which is 
very deep geologically. What 
they do in order to extract that is 
they pump large volumes of wa- 
ter and chemicals and sand into 
these wells that they’re drilling 
to help lubricate and process, 
as well as free some of that 
gas that’s trapped in the rock,” 
said Grant. 

“The fracturing fluid itself that 
they’re injecting into the ground 
can contain a variety of com- 


“T am doing research on some 
of the books behind you there,” 
Miller said, gesturing to a book- 
shelf filled with Saints and other 
people who have gone out and 
lived a simpler life style and 
then written about it. “Next se- 
mester I am writing a pretty 
lengthy senior thesis about my 
experience and how it compares 
with those guys and then look- 
ing at how we can apply it to 
contemporary society.” 

Despite. the peaceful environ- 
ment of his home and the beau- 
tiful scenery that now surrounds 
him, there are still some aspects 
of the more traditional college 
experience that are harder than 
others for Miller to do without. 

“I miss the convenience. Some 
days you just want to go home 
and take a nap before going 
to class again, but then again, 
IT found that that was a lot of 
distraction too,” Miller said. “If 
I push myself to forgo those 
things (conveniences), you get 
used to staying focused on your 
work and learn to go without 


those things.” 
> see MILLER page 4 
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pounds, most of which we don’t 
know about, because companies 
don’t have to release their recipe 
that they use for those fluids. 
It can contain potentially car- 
cinogenic organic compounds 
and a variety of other things,” 
said Lamendella. 

The effects of fracking on 
the environment are largely 
unknown, which highlights 
the importance of  contin- 
ued research. To study the 


By HALEY SCHNEIDER 


Over the summer, some students 
renting properties in Huntingdon 
for the 2014-2015 school year 
were surprised to learn that Rod- 
ney Weller, their previous landlord, 
had sold all of his properties to new 
owner Tom Mincemoyer. 

Mincemoyer said that he and his 
son were looking to expand their 
rental business into the Hunting- 
don Area. They contacted Weller, 
who owned 53 of the rental proper- 
ties in town, to determine whether 
he would be interested in selling. 

“Tt took about six months of dis- 
cussion and negotiation to come up 
with an agreement about it, but he 
ended up deciding that he would 
be willing to sell,” said Mincemoy- 
er. “We said that the only way we 
would want to do it is if we could 
buy all of them.” 

Senior Erica Nagle, who is rent- 
ing one of the properties, said that 
when she signed her lease last year 
she was not aware of the negotia- 
tions taking place. 

“T didn’t know until Tom (Minc- 
emoyer) emailed us this summer 
and told us he was the new land- 
lord,” said Nagle. 
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New landlord replaces Rodney 


_ Farewell, Captain! 
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impacts of fracking, the team 
has measured numerous pa- 
rameters of stream water, look- 
ing for indicators of water 
quality degradation. 

“What we’re trying to do is 
examine stream ecosystems, all 
the way through microbial com- 
munities, up to ecosystem level 
processing, trying to assess the 
impacts of Marcellus Shale natu- 
ral gas extraction on ecosystems. 
So we look at microbial commu- 
nities, water chemistry, macroin- 
vertebrate biodiversity, and fish 
species,” said Grant. 

Each summer, the profes- 
sors take student participants 
to collect data from streams 
in Pennsylvania. 

“T’d say that 90 percent of data 
collection occurs over the sum- 
mer, maybe 95 percent. We visit 
35 streams in northwestern PA,” 
said Grant. 

“This summer, after I col- 
lected samples, I started (DNA) 
extractions from the filtered 
water and the sediment. I 
took those samples back to 
the lab, and quantified them,” 
said sophomore Nikea Ulrich, 
who helps Lamendella with her 
data collection. 

So far, the collaboration has 
successfully identified some pre- 
liminary effects of fracking on 
the river ecosystems. 


> see FRACKING page 4 





“Tt was very difficult to com- 
municate with people and let them 
know that this was happening,” 
said Mincemoyer. “We're. still 
dealing with some of those issues 
but I think now, for the most part, 
people understand that we’re the 
new owners.” 

Although they were aware of 
their new landlord, most students 
were not sure why Weller had 
left. “I’ve heard students say he 
just sold all his properties within a 
month and got a commission and 
moved to Hawaii,” said Nagle. 

Mincemoyer, however, said that 
Weller is still renting properties 
nearby. “He owned a lot of proper- 
ties in Center County. So he’s still 
inthe business,” said Mincemoyer. 

Although students’ rental agree- 
ments will remain the same this 
year, Mincemoyer does plan to 
make some changes for the 2015- 
2016 school year. Unlike Weller, 
Mincemoyer does not plan to ask 
students for a security deposit 
next year. : 

“What I’ve found is that you’re 
more likely to report a problem 
with your house if you don’t have 


> see MINCEMOYER page 4 
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Despite renovations, options for students with dietary restri 


By ANDREA GONZALEZ 





Despite the renovations Baker 

has undergone over the past cou- 
ple of years, some students with 
specific food allergy and dietary 
requirements find themselves 
struggling to find food options 
suitable for their needs. 
' Hal McLaughlin, general 
manager of Sodexo at Juniata, 
said Baker has worked to main- 
tain their healthy options and 
with the food committee con- 
tinue to strive to improve what is" 
available to students. 

“The vegan line went away, but 
we are still getting organic foods 
and locally sourced produce from 
Pennsylvania farms. We have 
vegan options all over the place, 
every day,” said McLaughlin. 

‘The salad bar and Mongolian 
grill are other stations that con- 
tain vegan options, other than 
the simple serving station, which 
seems to be very popular with 
the some students. 

Emily Parker, a freshman 
vegetarian said, “The salad bar 
is well stacked, and their pre- 
made salads can range any- 
where from flavorless to surpris- 
ingly good. When I get the stir 
fry, I ask for no meat, and they 
are accommodating.” 

The simple serving line has 
two to three pre-made salads 
each day as options for stu- 
dents along with chips and dips, 
but some students believe they 
are the same ingredients being 
used repetitively. 

Junior Erica Cichetti said, 
“With the simple servings line 
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A Sodexo worker cooks stir fry in the Mongolian line., which has options for vegetarian or gluten-free students. 


I feel that most of the foods are 
repetitive and it does get boring 
to eat, for example hummus is 
almost there all the time. I love 
hummus, don’t get me wrong, 
but there needs to be a variety 
of food besides hummus and 
pita chips.” 

Students are getting the at- 
tention from the staff members 
as far as knowing what they are 
serving and being able to answer 
their questions. 

Parker said, “I’ve asked if 


something is vegetarian to a So- 


dexo worker before and if they 
don't know, they will ask some- 
one and come back to me.” 

Although Baker has attempt- 
ed to accommodate those with 
specific dietary requirements, 
some students still find their 
options limited. 

Junior, Rose Lukoff, who was 
a vegetarian last year said, “Salad 
was pretty much all I ate. They 
have gotten better since the re- 
modeling but they still only have 
that one good option and salad.” 

Juniata’s food committee 


meets once a month to discuss 
renovations, meal plans, and 
student feedback about what is 
available in Baker. 4 

Regarding the idea behind the 
committee, McLaughlin said, 
“We solicit feedback informa- 
tion from the food committee 
with the idea being that those 
students take it out to their 
frierids and other students who 
give them ideas to bring back to 
the table.” 

Senior Matthew Guetzlaff, 


has been a member of the food 
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ctions are scarce 


committee for four years. 

‘Tm a vegetarian, so when we 
lost the vegan line it was kind of 
upsetting,” said Guetzlaff. “It’s 
fine because they still have veg- 
etarian options there, sometimes 
for the main .entree not just 
the sides.” 

McLaughlin said, “We had 
a lot of clamoring for healthier 
options and we have a lot of 
students that have food aller- 
gies, so it is a good way to get 
healthier and come up with di- 
ets that they could actually enjoy 
as well.” 

Recently, the reason behind 
the switch from the vegan line 
to the simple servings line has 
been discussed. 

“That’s what’s good about that 
station, it’s filtered already of the 
eight most common. allergies; 
shellfish, tree nuts, peanuts, and 
all that stuff,” said McLaughlin. 
“There are also gluten free op- 
tions many students with dietary 
restrictions benefit from.” 

Cichetti, said, “I used to eat 
the vegan line last year because 
even though I’m not a vegetar- 
ian or a vegan, I do have special 
dietary needs that sometimes 
the regular food in baker is too 
strong for my dietary needs.” 

‘There was recently a push for 
more students to sign up for the 
food committee. 

“The last time at our meet- 
ing, which was a couple of weeks 
ago, I was the only kid there,” 
said Guetzlaff. 

The food committee hopes for 
greater involement at their next 
meeting in October. 


Beyond Tolerance back to basics: focus on social justice language 


By Naomi HEILIGMAN 


This year, Juniata’s Beyond 
Tolerance program is taking 
extra steps to broaden its reach 
through summer workshops and 
new speakers in order to focus 
better on the prevalent issues 
faced by minorities on campus. 

Started 10 years ago by Special 
Assistant to the President for 
Diversity & Inclusion Rosalie 
Rodriguez, Beyond Tolerance is 
a series of workshops intended to 
educate their audiences about a 
variety of topics and issues relat- 
ed to multiculturalism and social 
justice. This past summer was the 
first time the program has held 
its workshops over the summer 
in addition to the academic year. 

Rodriguez hopes to use this 
year to educate students on 
the key issues in social jus- 
tice, which will make further 
discussions easier. 

“This year, I really took the 
series back to what I would say 
(is the) basics, understanding 
some of the key concepts in so- 
cial justice education,” said Ro- 
driguez. “Most of the time we 
throw around words like ‘racism’ 
or ‘privilege’ without knowing 
what they actually mean. The 
misunderstanding keeps us from 
having a dialogue because we are 
not speaking the same language. 
Once we have everyone accept- 
ing a common understanding, 
we can move into a deep dis- 
cussion about how these things 
affect us.” 

Rodriguez facilitated three 
Beyond Tolerance events over 
the summer, each of which lasted 
three hours. The first focused on 
race, religion and class, the sec- 





ond on gender and sexual orien- 
tation, and the third on age and 
ability. The workshops were ac- 
companied by exercises intended 
to simulate the experiences asso- 
ciated with minority groups. 

“We did this thing with case 
studies where we'd sit at a table, 
read a case study and then we'd 
discuss it among our group. I 
thought that was great,” said 
junior Mori Hitchcock. 

“When we understand other 
people’s experiences, whether 
that’s diversity in an ethnic or 
cultural or even just a life history 
perspective, I think we can think 
about questions that we have in 
a new or different way,” said As- 
sistant Professor of Chemistry 
Daniel Dries, who attended the 
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“(The workshops were about] 
having the language to talk 
about things like microaggres- 
sion and power and privilege 
and how those things come 
into those conversations around 
gender and sexual orientation 
and race and religion and 
all those kinds of things,” 
Rodriguez said. 

Rodriguez wants to continue 
focusing on the language of di- 
versity throughout the rest of 
the year. Rodriguez would also 
like to progress from getting 
representation in diversity on 


campus to actively talking about © 


the issue. 

“Diversity is representation 
and inclusion is participation,” 
said Rodriguez. “For this campus 
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our efforts of the past 10 years 
focusing on the representation 
part, which is getting the people 
in the room. How do we get 
more diverse representation of 
our student body?” 

“Td say that the lack of diverse 
faculty and staff [is our biggest 
issue],” said Hitchcock. “And the 
fact that when minority students 
do come to this campus, they're 
not as aware of the resources that 
are available to them.” 

So far, Rodriguez feels that 
student participation is increas- 
ing. The first workshop. of the 
year had an attendance of 135 
people. “We figured we'd only 
have about 100,” said Rodriguez. 

To stay consistent to the year’s 
goals, Rodriguez decides what 


she wants the series to cover be- 








fore finding speakers. 

“I look for people who have a 
good way of explaining things 
that is accessible to a wide range 
of audiences,” said Rodriguez. 
“(I also look for people) who are 
engaging, who are not just going 
to sit there and lecture. I want 
it to be a discussion, I want it 
to be a workshop where people 
are actually taking something 
away and doing something in 
that workshop.” 

From the workshops, Dries 
hopes students will take 
away the idea that diversity is 
everybody’s concern. 

“We can all feel marginalized 
in some way,” said Dries. “I think 
it’s only fair that we hear every- 
body out on their opinions and 
their perspectives.” 





Team Trivia Night 4 
Saturday, October 11 
— 8:00-10:30PM 


Form a team of 4 to compete ih terrific 
Standing Stone Coffee Company prizes on Sat, 
Oct. 19 from 8:00- 10:30PM, Test your trivia 
know-how in three rounds, a puzzle page and 
more! Sign up at the shop or call ahead to 
reserve yOur team spot! (814-643-4545), 
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Juniata rises in college ranking, new provost aims even higher 


By SaM CLINE 


Juniata’s new Provost, Dr. 
Lauren Bowen, has put in place 
new initiatives that she hopes 
will further the college’s aca- 
demics by ensuring course ma- 
terial is relevant and to increase 
the college’s standings among 
other institutions. 

“This includes continuing the 
traditions of excellence as they 
exist in so many fields and en- 
suring that programs have the 
resources they need to thrive and 
be successful, all that we want to 
do as a liberal arts college,” said 
Bowen. “My other initiatives 
are really how we harness those 
resources and make sure that 
all students have access to high 
impact practices.” 

Bowen held the title of As- 
sociate Academic Vice Presi- 
dent (Vice Provost) at John 
Carroll University for seven 
years and was involved in Uni- 
versity academics even before 


she held that title. She also was’ 


assigned the task of chairing 
the Diversity Steering Com- 
mittee and helping to imple- 
ment a Learning Commons and 
academic support center. Ad- 
ditionally, Bowen oversaw the 
university's honors progam and 
the Center for Career Services 
and helped coordinate the Early 


College Program. 

Bowen said, “When I read the 
job description, back in February, 
I thought, ‘this looks like it was 
written for me.” 

She hopes to increase the 
College’s notability and also its 
ranking. Juniata’s ranking has 
increased on the “Forbes Best 
Colleges” list from number 178 
in 2013 to number 133 in 2014. 
Many students and their parents 
take into account these types of 
rankings when looking at col- 
leges. Bowen anticipates Juniata’s 
ranking to increase in the com- 
ing years, which would also get 
Juniata’s name on the map of 
more college bound students. 

Freshman Cassandra Bachand, 
a religion and peace and conflicts 
studies POE said, “I definitely 
looked at the schools ranking 
when I was looking for a college. 
I had never heard of Juniata be- 
fore starting my college search, 
but once I learned more about 
the study abroad programs here 
and looked at student reviews, 
I was really surprised that I had 
never heard of it before.” 

“I think Juniata is excellent. I 
think it is well known in some 
pockets. I think there are other 
places it isn’t as well known and 
it should be,” said Bowen. 

Juniatas POE system is an- 
other main factor in students’ 


decisions to come to Juniata. 
Dr. Bowen aims to increase 
the notability of the POE sys- 


tem and the academics here 
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Although new to Juniata, Dr Lauren Bowen has numerous ideas for improving 
Juniata's academics and rankings. 


at Juniata. 

President James Troha said, 
“We have some challenges on 
the academic side, which include 


making sure that what we are 
offering in terms of programs 
and curriculum is relevant for 


‘students today. Academic rigor 


matters here, and I know that 
our new Provost is working dili- 
gently to make sure that students 
are learning what they need.” 

Some students have also 
expressed an interest in see- 
ing changes in the school’s 
academic offerings. 

Freshman Amber Boring said, 
“T know that I would like to see 
more language classes offered, 
like Arabic, just because it would 
be very useful for people in my 
POE, international studies and 
politics. Also, I think it would 
be nice to add more classes fo- 
cusing on those POEs because 
I’m glad we have a great science 
program here, but there are other 
POEs besides those in science 
and we should expand more 
on others.” 

“We need to be keeping our 
eyes on the things that mat- 
ter,” said Troha. My belief is 
that rankings are sort of an 
outgrowth of the excellence we 
have on campus, but our main 
focus is the students. We can say 
that we need to improve some 
aspects of our college, but we can 
never lose sight of the fact that 
the students are what matter 
the most.” 





Baird’s departure leaves vacancy to be filled in Community Service 


By Mapison BraDER 


Abbey Baird, the director of 
the Community Service Of- 
fice, will be leaving her position 
at Juniata College in on Friday, 
October 7 to accept a new job. 
Dean of Students Kris Clark- 
son expects to hire someone to 
fill the position, although some 
members of the Community 
Service office are unsure of when 
this will take place. 

The Community Service Of- 
fice, which Baird has been a part 
of since 2008, serves to encour- 
age students’ interests in pub- 
lic services and helping out in 
the community. 

‘The office hosts campus wide 
events year-round such as Spe- 


cial Olympics, Relay for Life 
and the American Red Cross 
blood drives as well as Big 
Brothers, Big Sisters and Col- 


. leges Against Cancer, 


Baird is leaving for a new 
job at Le Moyne College in 
Syracuse, New York. There, she 
will be the Associate Director 
in Career Advising/Director of 
Community Engagement. 

The purpose of the move and 
new job is so Baird and her fam- 
ily can be closer to her relatives, 
but it is also due to her increased 
workload over the years. 

“This office used to have a full- 
time AmeriCorps member, and 
when we didn’t get funding for 
that anymore, Juniata decided 
we'd hire students to do that and 


not replace that position. So that 
meant that I ended up taking on 
a lot of that because there are 
certain things that students just 
couldn't do,” said Baird. - - 

With Baird leaving her posi- 
tion, the office will be affected 
in many ways. The future of how 
the Community Service Office 
will be run is being considered. 

“T have a whole list in my of- 
fice of things that I need Abbey 
for, and if we dont get some- 
one to replace her, I don’t know 
how it is going to work out,” 
said Roberts. 

Despite the workload in the 
Community Service Office, 
whether or not she will be re- 
placed remains unclear to the 
student workers. 


“Currently I don't think they're 
trying very hard, they're not put- 
ting a lot of effort into finding a 
replacement,” said Senior Clare 
Lewis, another office worker. 

Clarkson, however, said 
that his office is close to hir- 
ing someone to fill the position 
until they can conduct a larger 
national search. 

“We have an applicant who is 
very interested. She is a Juniata 
graduate,” said Clarkson. “We 
interviewed her yesterday and 
she is waiting to hear from me, 
but I expect that we will call her 
and extend an offer.” 

According to Clarkson, 
Juniata has been dealing with a 
number of faculty leaving their 
positions temporarily or perma- 


nently, making the hiring pro- 
cess take longer than usual. 
“Jessica Mumford, who works 
in student activities, will soon 
be on maternity leave. James 
D’Amico accepted a new job at 
Shippensburg. It was like the 
perfect storm. All of these jobs 
are open,” said Clarkson. 
Roberts said the amount of 
communication that goes on be- 
tween the Community Service 
Office and the Juniata commu- 
nity is too much for a student 
worker to keep up with. 
“Hopefully we will find some- 
one, and if not, hopefully the stu- 
dents will be able to do as much 


j as they can possible with the 
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Campus looks to improve resources for reporting sexual offenses 


By Racuet Axtya MAKANsI 


The United States Office of Civ- 
il Rights (OCR) updated the way 
that Clery statistics, which handle 
crime and sexual assault on college 
campuses, gather information for 
this academic year. Juniata’s reac- 
tion was to form JCSAFER (Ju- 
niata College Students and Faculty 
Ending Rape). 

JCSAFER is a group of stu- 
dents and faculty that are work- 
ing to make Juniata students more 
aware of the resources available to 
them and their rights in a case of 
sexual misconduct. 

Cook-Huffman is looking for- 
ward to the changes that JCSAF- 
ER will bring. “These initiatives 
that are coming out — they’re de- 
signed to change the culture,” said 
Cook-Huffman. 

In recent years many colleges, 
such as Yale and Amherst, have 
had complaints about the respons- 
es some students received after 
reporting sexual offense. 

Although Juniata is not among 
the colleges that have received 
media attention, Cook-Huffman 
would still like to see some im- 


provements in how sexual assault 
is handled on campus. 

“Tf we are serious about this cul- 
ture we will begin to see more re- 
ports,” said Cook-Huffman. 

In order to get more reports, 
however, Cook-Huffman explains 
that Juniata needs to create an 
environment where students feel 
comfortable reporting sexual as- 
sault and other crimes. 

“(We need to) make it 
safe for people to report,” 
said Cook-Huffman. 

The new OCR policies also re- 
quire a Compliance Officer. Gail 
Ulrich, Director of Human Re- 
sources, will fill this position. 

In addition, all staff, besides 
counselors, are required to report 
sexual assault. However, the ano- 
nymity of each victim and offender 
is guaranteed no matter who the re- 
port is made to. 

The OCR policies require the 
College to report a statement that 
includes awareness about rape, 
and the studnet’s options to report 
the instance to trained profes- 
sionals, such as police and coun- 
selors. Juniata is also required to 
change the reporter’s residence if 


she/he requests. The OCR poli- 
cies also state that the accused be 
treated fairly. 

In the case of sexual harass- 
ment or assault, the Juniata Web 
site suggests contacting Public 
Safety. Students are also advised to 
contact their Resident Assistants, 
Resident Directors, the Hunting- 
don Police, or JC Crime Watch 
(814-641-3318). 

Despite the fact that there are 
a number of ways to report sex- 
ual assault, some students do not 
feel that this information is well- 
communicated. Grace Braxton, a 
junior international studies POE, 
explained her confusion. 

“Since I live off campus I’m 
not sure what I would do,” 
said Braxton. 

Braxton explained that Juniata 
seems to be making a larger ef- 
fort to remedy this confusion. 
However, she feels the college 
does not include upperclassmen 
in distributing this information. 
She listed Inbound as an opportu- 
nity to discuss the topic of sexual 
assault, which is only attended 
by freshmen. 

Despite Braxton’s uncertainty, 


the Juniata community is con- 
sidered safe and comfortable by 
most. Michael Henderson, Chair 
of the World Languages and Cul- 
tures Department and Professor 
of French, and also a member 
of JCSAFER, anticipates Junia- 
ta’s superiority in maintaining a 
safe campus. 

“T firmly believe that Juniata 
is ahead of the curve on this,” 
said Henderson. 

The OCR’s goal is that these 
changes will lead to more accurate 
statistics. In past years Juniata’s 
statistics have been relatively low 
and there was rarely more than 
two incidents of sexual offenses 
reported per year. 

Henderson attributes _ these 
results to Juniata’s community 


environment. “Juniata provides 
a good support network,” said 
Henderson. 


However, some students are 
unsure of the accuracy of these 
reports. Freshman Chisa Taguchi 
explains that, although she would 
not expect Juniata to have more in- 
stances of sexual assault than Penn 
State, she is still surprised that the 
number is so low. 


“{ would assume that there 
would be more than two sex of- 
fenses in a year,” said Taguchi. 

Taguchi is concerned that some 
victims blame themselves for the 
events that lead to the assault, and, 
as a result, they do not end up re- 
porting the offense. 

“There were some girls who 
had experiences but did not share 
them — perhaps because they were 
drunk,” said Taguchi. 

Senior Allison Brown is not sure 
that the 2014 results will be better 
than the 2013 results. She has no- 
ticed a lot more drinking on cam- 
pus this year, and is concerned that 
this behavior will eventually lead 
to more crime. 

“People are getting a lot drunker 
than in past years, so the number 
[of sexual offenses] is probably ac- 
tually slightly higher,” said Brown. 

On Oct. 1 the Clery statistics for 
2013 were released. On campus 
there were two reported forcible 
sex offences as compared to none 
in both 2012 and 2011. However, 
Juniata did have less reports in the 
aggravated assault category; there 
was one report in 2012 but none 
in 2013. 
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Student rentals to improve in the hands of new owner Mincemoyer 


> from MINCEMOYER page | 


a security deposit at stake,” said 
Mincemoyer. “We want people to 
tell us if there are problems or is- 
sues or something is broken.” 

Mincemoyer also said that 
he would adhere to Huntingdon 
County occupancy laws, which 
only allow up to four non-related 
people to share a house. 

“There are some places that are 
five right now, and I’ve talked to 
the borough about that and they’re 
going to let them stay for this 
year,” said Mincemoyer “But for 
all of the leases we’ ll sign it will be 
a maximum of four people.” 

For the current renters, Minc- 
emoyer said that his main focus 
is fixing the problems that typi- 
cally come up at the beginning 
of the rental period. “What we’re 
doing right now is responding to 
needs that tenants express. We 
had a water leak, a pretty bad one, 
at a property two weeks ago. It’s 
repaired, but now there’s paint- 
ing and drywall repair to do so 
things that come up with that,” 
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Cara Spiess, Lauren Holbrook, Michela Vawter, and Lily Dudek enjoy their rental property under owner Tom Mincemoyer. 


said Mincemoyer. 

So far, students have expressed 
approval for Mincemoyer’s re- 
pairs, some of which they had not 
reported themselves. “I was sur- 
prised to see Mincemoyer's HVAC 


New hire for Service Office 


> from BAIRD page 3 


time allowed as a student worker, 
and we'll see what happens from 


there,” said Lewis 


Clarkson said that after the 
position is filled, the administra- 
tion will continue to look at how 
the Community Service Office 
is operated. 

“They're still trying to figure 
things out, whether there’s an in- 
terim person or how that’s going 
to work out. I hope so, because 
I don't want to see all that has 
been accomplished over the last 
six years go down,” said Baird. 

Clarkson anticipates that the 
potential new hire, who he can- 


‘not name until she accepts, will 


The Joint Genome Institute cov 


> from FRACKING page | 


“What we have found are dif- 
ferences of these 30 streams we 
looked at, in various stages of 
Marcellus development. What 
we see are differences between 
fracked and non-fracked sites. 
There’s been differences ob- 
served in every level, from mi- 
crobial community up to mer- 
cury concentration in crayfish, 
mercury in stream waters, and 
differences in pH,” said Grant. 

According to Lamendella, 
the research yielded differenc- 
es in the microbial communi- 
ties of fracked and non-fracked 
streams. Lamendella said that 
the microbes were possibly re- 
sponding to differences in pH 
or methane levels. The team re- 
mains uncertain whether their 
findings suggest danger. 

“Of these changes, we’re not 
sure whether it’s something we 
really really need to be concerned 
about or not. The mercury levels 
are still low, even though there’s 
differences. We’re not saying 
that we should all be alarmed, 
but it should give some pause to 
what we’re doing,” said Grant. 

The observed’ changes due to 
fracking are drastic enough to 
warrant further research. 

\“There are 10,000 wells in 
Pennsylvania, to be drilled or 
have been drilled, there’s been 
projections that by the. year 
2030, that number in Pennsyl- 





be a good match for the position. 

“She’s worked in community 
service and service learning for 
a while. She’s certainly capable 
of taking the reigns for a while 
and she’ll do a good job there,” 
said Clarkson. 

Baird’s absence will be evident 
throughout campus, as Baird has 
always been involved with plan- 
ning events, her service learning 
classes and the service learning 
trips for students. 

“I have really enjoyed working 
at Juniata,” said Baird. “I’ve been 
here for six years, and I think 
if family weren't so far away 
I'd probably stay longer. It’s 
been great and I'll definitely 
miss Juniata.” 


employees at the front door last 
week to fix the furnace, which I 
wasn't even aware was broken,” 
said senior Nick Trapane. 
“They’ve already removed a 
tree in our yard and they’re plant- 


ing all of these bushes in our yard 
and we’re getting a new shower 
head,” said Nagle. “We didn’t even 
know our shower was broken until 
he told us.” 

Mincemoyer also expressed his 


long-term goals for the proper- 
ties. “We sort of have a standard 
that we’ve mapped out in terms of 
what we would like our properties 
to look like,” said Mincemoyer. 
“We'll be working toward that 
standard on all of our properties.” 

“A couple of the conversa- 
tions that I’ve had with students 
started with them saying, I know 
this is a rental house... what they 
were really saying is, I recognize 
that this is not going to be a nice 
house. I totally reject that,” said 
Mincemoyer. “Our perspective is 
a very long-term one. We want to 
rent them at a fair price. We want 
to have them be in good condition 
and stay in good condition because 
we know that increases the value 
of the properties.” 

Despite the surprise change in 
landlord, Nagle is optimistic about 
the new situation. “I don’t really 
know (how things were before) be- 
cause I never really had Rodney as 
my landlord, but I feel like things 
are very organized right now,” said 
Erica. “Things are starting to get 
off on a good foot.” 


Student lives outside for academic year 


> from MILLER page | 


When asked about what the 
easiest thing to live without 
was, he said, “Probably the food 
at Baker.” To sustain. himself, 
Miller makes about one into 
town each day to restock his 
food when it runs low, and to 
replenish his water supply. Also, 
he has a fireplace outside to 
cook with. 

One of the remarkable as- 
pects of the design of his home 
is its ability to maintain a 
comfortable temperature. 

“The secret to the home’s tem- 
perature is the tarp that makes 
up the roof. It is silver on the 
outside and white on the inner 


e 









s scientific endeavor 
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part. “With the tarp, the silver 
reflects the sun away so it actu- 
ally stays pretty cool in here,” 
Miller said. 

In order to heat the interior, 
the inside [of the tarp] is white 
so it'll reflect the light back 
into heat it . Also, Miller plans 
to collect the falling leaves and 
put them in between the logs 
that make up his house, and 
also on the roof to serve as an 
insulation system. 

This project, while different, 
is not the first time a student at 
Juniata has spent time living off 
on his own. “There was a simi- 
lar project undertaken by Jake 
Weller. He was a philosophy 
POE and he had constructed 





A well is drilled on clear-cut land by a fracking company in the Marcellus shale region of northern Pennsylvania. The prac- 
tice of fracking, also known as hydraulic fracturing, has been expanding in Pennsylvania over the past two decades. 


vania will be 60,000. If we’re 
seeing changes, and the numbers 
haven’t declined, we need to re- 
ally understand these changes 
before we get there,” said Grant. 

“I definitely believe (fracking) 
to be detrimental,” said Ulrich. 
“Seeing the clear-cut forests, 
the muddy waters, the pH was 
much lower. We are seeing much 
lower populations of brook trout 
around these well pads.” 

Both Grant and Lamendella 
explained that their research 
is not meant to undermine the 
fracking industry, but to make 


the extraction of natural gas safer 
and more sustainable. 

“We’re seeing really interest- 
ing things, but again, this is just a 
couple years of data. So we need 
to keep doing this for many years 
after, and that’s where our next 
step is,” said Lamendella. “But 
I’m hoping that we will actually 
be able to work with the indus- 
try, because the data we are pro- 
ducing could actually be useful 
as well.” 

The project is unique in the 
volume of data that has been col- 
lected as part of the project, as 


well as in its ambition. 

“This is truly a cutting edge 
research project. What we’re 
trying to do is significant and 
large-scale. No one is doing 
what we’re doing at the scale 
we’re looking at,” said Grant. 
“I think the Marcellus initia-— 
tive has the ability to, with 
institutional support, make 
Juniata well-known in a dif- 
ferent way, because of our lo- 
cation in the state, the relative 
closeness to impacted areas, as 
well as our ability to conduct 
high-level research.” 








a dome and he lived in it, ”Rob- 
erts said. “Dylan is actually liv- 
ing off campus, and I think that 
is something very novel about 
this project.” 

There is no doubt that this 
will be remembered as one of 
Juniata’s more innovative senior 
projects. Dr. Prill said “I’m really 
grateful to Juniata for letting him 
do this, and I’m really glad they 
were open-minded enough to al- 
low this project to happen.” 
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Gradual expansion promises success of Juniata campus 





The development of Nathan 
Hall and the enrolment of our 
larger than usual freshman and 
sophomore classes, mark the 
beginning of Juniata’s new and 
controversial expansion and de- 
velopment plan. 

The plan, lead‘ by Vice Presi- 
dent of Finance and Operations 
Rob Yelnosky, boasts an impres- 
sive schematic to add a new stu- 
dio arts building, a music cen- 
ter, a student center and much 
more to our campus by the fall 
of 2020. The end product, in a 
nutshell, will be a much larger 
and more developed Juniata 
with a student body 2,000 strong 
(about 400 more students than are 
currently enrolled). 

This new plan to grow the stu- 
dent body has received criticism 


by some because they say it will 
take away from the Juniata ex- 
perience and tight-knit commu- 
nity. These claims, however, are 
somewhat farfetched, and it is 
clear that the expansion of Junia- 
ta’s student body is necessary for 
the continuation of this institu-- 
tion in an incredibly competitive 
higher education environment. 

To begin, expansion makes 
most operations cheaper for the 
college. While having more stu- 
dents would require the college 
to construct more housing and 
hire more faculty, the Juniata 
community will still only require 
one mail office, one print shop, 
and one Residential Life office. 
Because we already have many 
of the infrastructures in place 
to accommodate current stu- 
dents’ needs, gradually enrolling 
more tuition-paying students 
would require only small adjust- 
ments by offices on campus. That 
means that the extra money the 
school gains from the additional 
students’ tuition would go into 
making Juniata a more competi- 
tive and stable institution. 


With more money in Junia- 
ta’s bank accounts, the College 
can focus on improving its re- 
sources for students. With more 
money, the school could offer a 
wider selection of POEs, fund 
more research students, hire 
more faculty and improve cam- 
pus facilities: The school can 
invest more in our sports pro- 
grams, our laboratory equipment 
or even our dining services. The 
list goes on and on. 

On a different note, when ex- 
amining the down sides for ex- 
pansion, several concerns come 
to the minds of critics. First, 
expansion is a one-way road. 
‘There is no’ turning back after 
increasing our enrollment, so 
choosing to expand is a serious 
decision. This critique is true. 
Expansion is most certainly irre- 
versible. However, that does not 
mean it is a bad thing. Just like 
how learning to ride a bike is an 
irreversible decision, which does 
not mean it is a bad decision to 
make. It’s simply irreversible. 

If expansion were to occur, 
students may have more compe- 


tition for research opportunities, 
theater roles or one-on-one time 
with professors. This argument 
is reasonable, but the expansion 
plan intends to raise the stu- 
dent body by only 400 students. 
Juniata will still be a small, lib- 
eral arts college, and as the 400 
students get phased into the 
community, more POEs will 
be created, more opportunities 
will be formed and more profes- 
sors will be hired. To think that 
there will be fewer opportunities 
for students at Juniata by 2020 
is silly. 

The last concern critics may 
have about expansion is that the 
tight-knit Juniata community 
will be diminished or altered. 
That concern can be challenged 
by the fact that the growth of 
Juniata will be slow and grad- 
ual. The transition would be 
so smooth, that no student in 
their four years of studying here 
would be able to notice a signifi- 
cant difference in student num- 
bers from their freshman year to 
their senior year. It will not be a 
tremendous shock to the com- 


munity, and the community will 
learn to accommodate the larger 
number of students. 

The most important thing to 
consider is that the cost of an ed- 
ucation is still on the rise in the 
U.S. Juniata may find itself need- 
ing more money to stay afloat 
in the near future. Juniata is a 
private institution and must stay 
competitive with other similar 
institutions. Otherwise, students 
would stop applying here. 

If market trends continue 
and Juniata does not expand, 
the College could find itself in 
a dangerous fiscal situation. Ex- 
pansion could cushion the im- 
pact of further economic impacts 
that might head our way. 

Historically, Juniata has 
adapted to many challenges. 
From disease, to poor eco- 
nomic times, Juniata has sur- 
vived it all by changing to stay 
competitive. This expansion 
plan is an example of that. It 
may come with small sacrifices, 
but if we see it as a plan to ensure 
the survival of the Juniata com- 
munity, it is worth the struggle. 





Brethren values encourage modern-day investment in social justice 


Justice 


In 1876 Juniata had three 
students, two of which were 
females. 1876 was not a very 
progressive time and women 
were certainly not at the fore- 
front of higher education. 

But the Brethren values our 
founders started this institution 
with left no room for discrimi- 
nation against women or people 
of color. Maintaining a sense of 
living peacefully, simply, together 
are the cores of Brethren value. 

In 1965 Juniata students par- 
ticipated in the Freedom Rides 
of the civil rights movement. The 
Freedom Rides were a series of 
demonstrations aimed at chal- 
lenging rulings that segregated 
public spaces. 

In 2014, Juniata reported a 55 
percent female student popula- 
tion and a continued commit- 





ment to support our growing 
diverse population. As Juniata 
students, we have the respon- 
sibility to uphold our founders’ 
values and continue to challenge 
ourselves, ask questions and 
think critically. _ 

As students we are taught 
to “value being a citizen of the 
world in an increasingly global 
and diverse community.” We 
are also directed to question the 
assumptions and truths present- 
ed in life, as embodied in Junia- 
ta’s maxim “veritas liberat.” 

I personally implement Ju- 
niata’s values by being a social 
justice advocate in training. In 
later columns I will begin to ad- 
dress current issues in relation 
to social justice such as police 
brutality, racial disparities and 
religious rights, among many 
topics. I challenge you to also 
embody the liberal arts lifestyle 
by taking the time to under- 
stand and challenge my opinions 
and perspectives. 

With the aforementioned in 
mind, I want to take the time to 
go over some foundational pieces 
that will be used and drawn on in 


my future articles and introduce 
a part of myself. 

What does the phrase so- 
cial justice mean to you? There 
is no clear set definition; we all 
define social justice in our own 
ways. In fact, we all see what is 
just differently. My definition of 
social justice is the promotion, 
advocacy and responsibility for 
promoting equality in the distri- 
bution of wealth, opportunities, 
and privileges across all diverse 
backgrounds in society (ability, 
religion, gender, sexual orienta- 
tion, ethnicity and race). 

Every person reading this ar- 
ticle has experienced privilege, 
and according to Google, the all- 
knowing-scholar on all-things- 
that-have-to-do-with-every- 
thing, privilege is “a special right, 
advantage, or immunity granted 
or available only to a particular 
person or group of people.” 

Let’s break this definition 
down and add some more pieces 
to it. When walking into Baker I 
do not have to look at the menu 
and wonder if I can eat every- 
thing that is being offered to me. 
That is because I do not have 


food allergies. 1 am part of the 
majority group, the same group 
that determines the menu and 
has the most say in what food is 
being offered. 

However, there is a minority 


_ group of students who have vari- 


ous allergies and do not have the 
privilege of eating whatever they 
want. This group of people has to 
look at the ingredients, find out 
what is in their food and ask for 
accommodations. This minor- 
ity group may not get all that 
much say in what is on the menu 
because those with food aller- 
gies are not consuming most of 
the food. They are part of the mi- 
nority group of people with food 
allergies and they must fight 
or deal with what they are giv- 
en to eat as the minorities with 
food allergies. 

A minority group is a subordi- 
nate group whose members have 
significantly less control or pow- 
er over their lives than members 
of a dominant or majority group. 
A majority group is a category 
of people who have power, privi- 
lege and prestige in social, po- 
litical or economic spheres. Note 


that when we use these terms 
in a sociological context it does 
not mean a majority is larger in 
numbers and a minority means 
fewer numbers. For example, 
women are a minority group, but 
we may have more women than 
men in society. 

To be honest, I would not have 
known or defined those phrases 
in the same way two years ago. 
But I am proud that my life jour- 
ney has brought me to a passion 
for social justice through experi- 
ences of discrimination that re- 
sulted in anger and feelings of 
low self worth. 

These same feelings blossomed 
into a huge motivator for person- 
al understanding and openness to 
learning about what is “different” 
and sometimes uncomfortable. 
Through this process I began 
to recognize my own privileges 
in society and acknowledge my 
ignorance (which I still have, 
which we all have). I hope I have 
captured your interested long 
enough to encourage some 
thoughts, feelings, and actions. 
I encourage you to bring those 
with you for the next column. 





Active learning necessary to ensure a fulfilling liberal arts education 





EDITORIAL 


Do you remember the last 
time you were in a class and 
said to yourself, “I can't believe 
I get credit for doing this.” 
When we think about taking 
a class “for credit,” we often 

think about a class that meets 
' three hours a week, assigns 
six hours of homework and 
grades you on your participation, 
exams and papers. Amid all 
these obligations, classes that are 
self-guided are an escape from 
routine and a glimpse of what 
life will be like after college. 

Students in almost any 
department can participate in 
research or a practicum, not to 
mention service and community 
learning opportunities. Juniata’s 
current curriculum sports a host 


of classes that offer students the 
opportunity not only to learn, but 
also to do. These include classes 
like the Cultural Learning Tour, 
Community Involvement, or 
theater practicums. 

Active learning opportunities, 
such as those listed above, clearly 
support the goals of the College. 
“Juniata’s mission is to provide 
an engaging _ personalized 
educational experience 
empowering our students to 
develop the skills, knowledge and 
values that lead to a fulfilling life 
of service and ethical leadership 
in the global community.” 

Courses that allow students 
to apply their prior knowledge 
are arguably the most engaging 
because they put students’ 
success in their own hands. 
Students are empowered to build 
on their acquired knowledge to 
form skills that will help them in 


the professional world. 

I would argue that Juniata 
needs more classes that are set 
up in a way that allow students to 
put their learning into action. As 
a research student, I have found 
that not only has my research 
experience given me a stronger 
foundation in biology, but also 
it has given me more confidence 
and shown me how to interact 
with the scientific community in 
a way that is professional but also 
distinctly human. 

Opportunities like this are 
invaluable, especially at a small 
undergraduate institution 
like Juniata. This is quite 
simply because professors at 
Juniata have the time and 
resources necessary to make 
sure students are getting the 
most out of their active learning 
experience and to keep them on 
track. Furthermore, they have 


the drive to help students nearly 
any time of the day or night. 
Students who do not have 
these opportunities, or who 
have them at a larger school, 
will be less prepared to take on 
the challenges of designing a 
research project for their PhD., 
leading a group of coworkers into 
a new project or turning a dream 
into a reality. The preparedness 
of students from Juniata comes 
largely from the individual 
attention, genuine 
interaction and guidance they 
receive from their professors. 
‘The personal attention available 
to students means that regardless 
of their project or goals, they 
are given the freedom to take 
control of their own progress. 
Additionally, they also receive 
the instruction necessary to 
make sure that they are staying 
on point and are making 


personal - 


clear progress in a direction 
determined by the professor and 
student together. 

‘The result is prepared students. 
‘The result is a student body who 
is not afraid of taking control 
of their education and working 
beyond the knowledge they 
have gained in the classroom. 
‘The result is better performance 
in grad school, in the workplace 
and in life. 

With potential changes to 
the curriculum being discussed, 
Juniata students cannot afford 
to lose discovery-based learning 
opportunities; they must remain 
a focus of the Juniata experience. 
Cuts may be necessary, changes 
may be inevitable, but limiting 
students’ abilities to learn and 
grow by applying their knowledge 
will limit their ability to fulfil 
the principles of the liberal 
arts lifestyle. 
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Miranda Susre 


Video games get more and 
more popular every year; the field 
is pretty much booming. How- 
ever, like most popular trends in 
our generation, our parents are 
somewhat disapproving. 

I suppose ignorance is skepti- 
cism's best friend. While our par- 
ents may have some valid points, 
that is not to say that video 
games will lead to the downfall 
of man. In addition to the nega- 
tives, there are many positives. 
Everything in life has pros and 
cons. I know, big shocker. 

I am not sure about you guys, 
but I tend to obsess over video 
games. Like, a lot. In some cases, 
a game can be so encompassing 
that I will completely lose track 
of time. This addiction: without 
due discipline will often get in 
the way of my studies. How the 
hell is it already 1 a.m.? Oh crap, 
and I have a paper due tomorrow 
that I have not even started yet. 
Uhh, oops... 

Video games also tend to in- 
stigate a disinclination to go 
outside. Ugh, natural light burns. 
Much controversy surrounds 
the belief that video games are a 


eogames: rock n’ roll of the modern a 


leading cause of childhood obe- 
sity. Personally, I think the no- 
tion is a bit far-fetched. 

But while it may be a slight 
exaggeration, it cannot be de- 
nied that video games do play a 
part in the decline of children’s 
fitness. I mean, who wants to go 
outside and get all sweaty and 
gross kicking around a ball when 
you could be slaying monsters 
and saving the universe from the 
comfort of your own air-condi- 
tioned room? 

But by far the most common 
complaint about video games by 
society is that violent games in- 
fluence more aggressive behavior 
in the people who play them, 
especially on us  impression- 
able ‘young people.’ Wait, what? 
You mean to tell me that people 
are jumping to conclusions and 
scapegoating a form of enter- 
tainment that our generation has 
come to know and love? 

Wow, _ gee-willikers, - how 
original. Did they not used to 
say the same things about rock 
n’ roll? I am sorry, but to blame 
real-life acts of violence on a 
game as lame as “Call of Duty” 
is just sad — that game leaves 
about as much of an impression 
on people as Kristen Stewart’s 
acting (I believe this is an ap- 
propriate time to use the phrase, 
“BOOM, headshot!”). 

Now, with these points in 
mind, video games may seem 


quite destructive; however, 
there are many positive aspects 
of gaming to look at as well. In 
all seriousness, video games can 
help improve hand-eye coor- 
dination by having the player 
watch the screen and keep their 
hands on the controls simultane- 
ously. Video games are an inter- 
active experience that can involve 
planning, estimating, problem 
solving and analysis. 

Nintendo’s “The Legend of 
Zelda” series places the player 
into situations where they must 
employ various exploration and 
clue-searching techniques to 
proceed further into the story. In 
Blizzard’s “World of Warcraft,” 
players create their own charac- 
ters with which they battle and 
quest their way to supremacy — 
learning and executing several 
battle tactics and strategies as 
well as cultivating cooperative 
teamwork skills with other play- 
ers from around the world. 

Video games have the poten- 
tial to aid people with inferior- 
ity complexes by providing a 
sense of achievement, instant 
gratification and rewards for in- 
game efforts. I may have possi- 
bly bombed that final, but hey, at 
least I hit level 90 last week. 

‘They can even act as an accept- 
able and oftentimes therapeutic 
outlet for channeling one’s emo- 
tions. One can release and vent 
their frustrations in the virtual 


world, on virtual characters — not 


harming anyone or anything in 


the physical realm... Unless, of 
course, if when you rage quit, 
you accidentally break your con- 
troller after smashing it into 
the floor. Speaking from expe- 
rience, try not to do that, guys. 
Seriously, that stuff is expensive. 
And no Falcon Punching your 
TVs, either. 

I promised you all a charade 
debunked and a reality exposed, 
so here it is: the charade por- 
trayed by modern-day society is 
that video games are responsible 
for the actions of people, but the 
reality is that this concept is ab- 
solutely ridiculous. 

If someone plays a violent 
video game and later hurts 
someone, it is not the fault of 
the game, but the person. Video 
games are an independent factor, 
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whereas people are a perpetu- 
ally dependent factor. That being 
said, some people see the line 
between fantasy and reality more 
clearly than others. And most 
gamers will admit that although 
they have no qualms killing a 
character in a video game, the 
thought of physically harming 
a real person would never cross 
their mind. 

Having a sense of empathy is 
important for anyone, but espe- 
cially a gamer. It will ensure that 
the player in question can indeed 
see the aforementioned ‘line’ 
between what is acceptable in a 
virtual world versus what is ac- 
ceptable in the real world. Video 
games are not for the weak of 
mind nor morals. Utmost clarity, 
responsibility and understand- 
ing are imperative to ensure the 
safety of the player and of others. 





Reincarnating from ashes to ashes, dust to dust for the final time. 


Marlene 


Death is a curious thing. No 
matter how much it plagues us 
in life, we try to explain it to our- 
selves and come to terms with it, 
each in our own way. There are 
no right answers. 

Is it like a TV turning off, 
slowly growing dimmer before 
it clicks off for good? Will the 
white light appear? Will my life 
flash before my eyes? Will the 
darkness come for me? Did I get 
it right this time? Did I learn my 
lesson? It is peaceful? 

We worry, we cry and we tuck 





all those feeling deep down in- 
side of us. We go to funerals; we 
say goodbye, but the one thing 
we are shouting inside is “please 
don't leave me.I don’t want to be 
alone. I am not ready yet.” 

I was born in April, the cold 
wet leaves of last fall soaked and 
decomposing. The colors of red 
and yellow faded, as they once 
again became part of the ground. 
Little green sprouts called these 
fallen leaves shelter as they 
pushed up into the new world - 
spring is a season of life. 

I died ironically. in the season 
of death, when the cold mois- 
ture fell on the leaves for the 
first time, their colors still vi- 
brant. The crisp air and the warm 
ground fighting to maintain 
their temperature, creating a roll- 
ing fog over the patch of ground 


whete spent my whole life zt 


the garden. 

How ironic is it to live, to 
die and to realize ‘that what 
you loved lived and died every 
year of your life, it all depended 
on the seasons. 

I sighed, and the wet air 
showed me every particle of my 
breath. I tightened my wrinkled 
and bruised hand around the 
gooseneck of my cane and shift- 
ed my weight a little. 

After all these years, I found 
that my body was as bent and 
twisted as the tomato’s vines 
when they fell on the mounds of 
wet earth. The tomatoes chilled 
and rotting, becoming once 
again apart of the ground they 
came from. A sadness came over 
me, to think that it was the final 
year for them. Who would plant 


the tomatoes if not I? 


I thought of funerals and found 
myself looking at the beans that 
have long been plucked from the 
earth, wilted and dead, buried 
deeper into the mud. The earth 
has its own sense of burial and 
its own sense of funeral. For the 
first time, I realized that this 
was it. 

‘The earth giveth and taketh 
away, but the peace it gave was 
simple. Peace was the parted 
ray of sunshine that shim- 
mered in broken rays through 
the trees, the birds singing like 
a church choir from a distance, 
and the calmness that the mist 
brought was the greatest sense 
of peace. 

While I sat in my chair under 
the apple tree I closed my eyes. 
The peace took me somewhere. 
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The old ache in my bones fell 
away from me, as did the cold tea” 
in my hands. As the tea tumbled 
and the glass rolled onto the 
earth, I fell away from this world. 

‘The reds, the greens and even 
the browns became an image of 
a dying mind. The earth and air 
seemed to turn me around: like. 
one would do a weed. It plucked 
me and de-rooted me from this 
world. And then I was gone. But 
I was not gone. 

The colors of the garden, 
the reds, the yellows and the 
browns, became mixed like the 
inside of a flame. I reached out 
and touched that light before it 
broke all around me it did 
not burn. I stood suspended be- 
tween heaven and earth; my col- 
ors made me feel at home, like 
Thad been here before. 

There was a glass before me 
that did not reflect; it did not 
show me, me. But for~some 
reason, a thousand memories 
of a thousand lives. came back 
to me, and I knew *what this 
was. I reached my hand out — 
to the mirror, like I had: done 
so many lives before. 

The feeling of the cold dead 
earth was long behind me, fear 
was a human emotion, but here -. 
what was I? My fingers trembled 








me away - mein thisform. 

I looked down at the garden 
and the man I once was, I smiled 
at him. What a life that was, I 
thought as the image of him 
disappeared. One day. you will 
just be a memory; all you can do 
is make sure it was a good one. 
And my friend, it was... 
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Have you ever dreamed about 
food other than Baker that re- 
minds you of home? Have you 
ever wanted to get away and es- 
cape the college life for just a few 
hours? Have you ever searched 
for a cool place in Huntingdon 
but not succeeded? 

If so, then you are in luck 
because I have made it my 
duty to search for the perfect 
spots in Huntingdon to enjoy 
all of these things. 

My first discovery this year is 
the Stone Town Gallery & Café, 
which recently opened and is a 
fresh, new, up-and-coming busi- 
ness in the Huntingdon area. The 
Gallery & Café boast having 
been recognized as the Hunting- 
don People’s Choice Award & 
Governor’s Impact Award Final- 


ist for the year 2014. 
The café is located on 511 
Washington Street, border- 


ing 5th street and is a short 
walk from many other local 
stores and restaurants. 

The café offers an amazing 
amount of different and inter- 
esting choices on their menu. 
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Patrons enjoy their lunches in the warm, artistoc atmosphere of the Stone Town Gallery & Café on Washington Street. 


When I visited, I was partaking 
in the Juniata Food Crawl and 
was offered amazing scones free 
of charge. 

When I first walked into the 
Standing Stone Gallery I en- 
countered many different and 
unique pieces of artwork, which 
can be purchased. As I con- 
tinued through the decorated 
gallery and toward the back, 
I encountered the dining area 
of the café. 

The most comforting thing 
about having a meal in the café 
is the "homey feel” that is pro- 
vided by the hard wood floors 


SS 


The Juniatian is 


publishing 


student-made artwork 
in the A&E section, 


if you would like to 
see your artwork here, 
please submit your 
masterpieces at: 





thejuniatiang@ 


gmail.com 


lf selected, you will be 
contacted by a staff 

member. Any form of 
art is accepted, and 
you will be credited! 


Sa, don't be shy! The 
newspaper appreci- 
ates its readers, and 

it's about time your art 

was appreciated, too. 





and the quaint little fireplace 
that sits in the corner of part 
of the dining room. The walls 
of the dining area are decorated 
in beautiful paintings that may 
also be purchased. 

Not only is the inside beauti- 
ful, but so is the back yard. It is 
like being in different world with 
a laid brick floor and an elevated 
ground in which the Gallery & 
Café hosts many events. 

With the feng shui of the 
Gallery & Café being more than 
up to par, one can only imagine 
what the food is like. 

They offer a variety of food 


from grilled cheese to crepes, a 
thin pancake that can be served 
as either sweet or savory. The café 
offers many varieties of crepes 
and different toppings that can 
be chosen for them. They also 
offer many different varieties of 
paninis and sandwiches. 


For all the veggie lovers out 


there, they also offer a “Very 
Veggie Salad” with an option of 
unique dressings. The café incor- 
porates locally grown produce in 
as many dishes as they can when 
they are in season. 

One definitely can feel the 
love, care and art put into each 


and every meal. My face was just 
beaming with excitement when 
I received mine and saw all the 
wonderful colors on my plate. 
After staring at the menu for 
quite some time, I decided to try 
the lemon cream crepe, which 
was simply heavenly. 

With its light cream and the 
zest of lemon the crepe really hit 
the spot and left me wishing for 
another, which sadly time did 
not permit. 

I definitely will visit the café 
many times throughout the 
school year and my time here at 
Juniata. It is almost impossible 
not to want to try everything on 
the menu! 

Whether one is looking for 
that “homey feel,” a place to get 
away or just a nice quiet place to 
enjoy a meal, the Stone Town 
Gallery & Café promotes an 
environment that is inviting to 
everyone that enters. 

The friendliness of the staff, 
who are there to greet with warm 
hearts and abundant smiles, can- 
not be forgotten. The Stone 
Town Gallery & Café is truly 
making exquisite art, both in the 
gallery and the kitchen. 

I have not a single com- 
plaint and give The Stone 
Town Gallery & Café; two 
thumbs up. Thank you for bring- 
ing such an amazing business 
to Huntingdon. 


Captain lost, ship sails forever with us 
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When the news came out on 
Aug. 11, at first I did not believe 
it. Robin Williams committed 
suicide? He was depressed? There 
was no way. had believed for years 
that he was immortal. Consider- 
ing how prominent he remained 
decade after decade and how un- 
conditionally happy he always ap- 
peared to be, it was hard to believe 
anything but that. 


I wrote off that announce- _ 


ment as most likely just one more 
prank announcement in a list of 
many that had, in recent years, 
falsely claimed A-Name celebrities 
have died. 

But the heartbreaking truth of 
the matter was that this time, it 
was not a prank. Our “Captain” 
had passed. Every major news 
network across the nation and 
throughout the world confirmed 
it. What followed was, a mournful 
outcry on social media that could 
not be ignored. Facebook statuses 
from his fans reading “Oh captain, 
my captain” started appearing in 
news feeds. 

Celebrities who knew Robin 
Williams posted mournful tweets 
on Aug. 11. Ellen Degeneres post- 
ed, “I can’t believe the news about 
Robin Williams. He gave so much 
to so many people. I’m heartbro- 
ken.” Many prominent evening 
talk show hosts ranging from 
Jimmy Kimmel to David Letter- 
man took time out of their shows 
to publicly express their grief and 
pay tribute to his contributions to 
the world. 

‘The aftermath of his passing has 
been an open dialogue in the pub- 
lic sphere surrounding the current- 
day depression epidemic that is 
surging through the United States. 


As an actor and comedian, Rob- 
in Williams was a tour de force. 
His presence was electric and ut- 
terly infectious. 

His films and guest appear- 
ances across the board consis- 
tently indicated nothing less than 
a comedic genius and arguably an 
all-time great. 

Despite his inner demons off 
the screen, every account from the 
people who knew him personally 
have affirmed him as a genuinely 
kind and generous individual. 

Most people in my generation 
know him primarily from his clas- 
sic performances during the 1990s 
for films like Disney’s “Aladdin”. 
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Actors like Rob- 
in Williams are a 
rarity, and they 
always steal the 
public’s heart. 
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To get a sense of his roots’as a 
comedic: genius requires going 
back to his early work on shows 
like “Happy Days” or “Mork and 
Mindy”, in which he initially stole 
the hearts of the public. 

The best way I know to pay 
tribute to a lost comedic great like 
Robin Williams, is to watch their 
work. A truly great performer's 
body of works serve as permanent 
glimpses, tiny snapshots if you will, 
into sides of that person. Those 
snapshots remind us why that per- 
former was special in the first place. 
It seems only appropriate to watch 
some of Robin Williams’ films, and 
Mrs. Doubtfire is always a great 
starting point. 

Robin Williams’ performance as 
Daniel in Christopher Columbus’ 
1993 film “Mrs. Doubtfire” argu- 


ably makes it into the top five for 
his finest performances. 

The film follows the Hillard 
family through a difficult and 
messy divorce between parents 
Daniel and Miranda Hillard (Sally 
Field). The divorce takes a toll on 
each parent's relationship with 
their children, Lydia, Chris and 
Natalie and leaves Daniel from the 
beginning without custody and 
only visitation rights once a week. 

Out of desperation to find a way 
to spend more time with his kids, 
Daniel creates an alter ego in the 
form of Mrs. Doubtfire, an elderly 
and highly experienced British 
housekeeper and nanny, to serve as 
Miranda’s new housekeeper. 

What makes Mrs. Doubtfire 
a great film are the multifaceted 
levels of the film, which make it 
accessible and fun for children and 
adults alike while also containing a 
deeper message. On the surface, it 
is hilarious. ; 

Robin Williams successfully 
portrays two distinctly differ- 
ent and unique characters, each 
of whom show a lot of depth. 


~~ -He-seamlessly blends his unique 


comedic style into those char- 
acters with a careful balance 
of slapstick, wit without ever 
going over the top. 

On a deeper level, the film 
sends a touching message in the 
final scene to children viewers 
with divorced parents, remind- 
ing them that a divorce does not 
mean a parent no longer loves 
their children. It is a he: 
and hilarious film that is always 
worth a re-watch. 

Actors like Robin Williams are 
a rarity, and they always steal the 
public's heart. When they die, it 
can feel like losing someone close. 
He might not have been special to 
everyone, but to people to whom 
he was special, taking time from 
our busy schedules to watch some 
of his movies might be the best 
way to pay tribute and informally 
say, “Goodbye. You will be missed.” 
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Implications of anonymity in the social media sphere 









A new mobile app, Yik Yak, is 
trending on campus this fall. The 
app allows students to post, or 
“yak,” anonymous thoughts to any- 
one within a five-mile radius. As 
more students begin to yak, some 
are concerned whether Yik Yak use 
will be limited. 

“To my knowledge, the college 
does not have any plan in place for 
Yik Yak.” said Joel Pheasant, direc- 
tor of Technology Solutions Cen- 
ter on campus. “I guess the plan 
for it would be whenever we see 
an issue on there that we can ad- 
dress, we'll try to address it through 
the app, because that’s really the 
easiest way.” 

Fiona Grugan, resident direc- 
tor of the Tussey and Terrace resi- 
dence halls, said, “It’s not the first 
thing like this to arrive on campus. 
There’s Juniata Secrets, there was 
some email thing before that, and 
I think that with technology and 
innovation... there are some grow- 
ing pains, and people use them and 
misuse them.” 

‘The app has only recently gained 
popularity, though many students 
are already using Yik Yak to con- 
nect with one another about vari- 
ous issues. Pheasant said, “A pro- 
spective student last week would 
have been well aware that people 
are unhappy with the toilet paper 
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provided in the dorms, that Sheetz 
is popular and that everyone likes 
to cuddle.” 

While Yik Yak has the poten- 
tial to connect students, one of 
the app’s biggest problems is its 
anonymity. Freshman Anna Carl- 
son said, “I think it’s really weird 
because it’s anonymous. Some 
people, since it’s anonymous, think 
they can easily just post whatever 
they want.” 

“Sometimes it can get kind 
of personal with others naming 
people publicly,” said freshman 
Ahmed Tovar. “Sometimes it’s just 
a nickname, but you can figure out 
who it is.” 


| just want to 
te, feel loved 
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‘I don't think it’s a good thing 
just because people can say things 
that are mean or hurtful, and they 
don't have any repercussions for 
it,” said sophomore Maddie Caso. 
‘I think more people are self- 
conscious about what they are do- 
ing, so that they don't end up on 
(Yik Yak).” 

“When you strip away the 
name being attached to it, people 
say things inappropriate(ly),” said 
Pheasant. “There are no conse- 
quences for them.” 

‘I find that kind of disturbing, 
and I would hope that as a Juniata 
community we can realize that 
that’s not appropriate behavior,” 
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said Grugan, “One of the things 
we talk about here is building and 


maintaining a community, and 
how important it is to include 
people. (Yik Yak) takes a couple 
of people, in a sense, and sets them 
aside from what our goal really is 
as a group.” 

It is important to note that Yik 
Yak is not inherently negative. A 
positive feature of the app come 
from the students themselves — us- 
ers can down-vote posts they do 
not like. If a post is down-voted 
five times, it is removed from 
the feed. 

“I know people who will go 
on there, if there are people who 



















namedropped, and call them out 
on it. Those posts usually get de- 
leted.” said Carlson. 

Instead of down-voting, some 
students simply ignore the nega- 
tive side of Yik Yak. “A couple 
of friends, they're not really af- 
fected negatively, they're just 
mentioned.” said ‘Tovar, “They 
were referred to, and they saw 
the comment and just laughed 
at it.” . 

Along with students, the ad- 
ministration can also benefit from 


Yik Yak. “I don't yak, but I go 


_ in to check and see what other 


people are posting,” said Pheasant. 

“Quite honestly, I went on there 
when we were having issues with 
the network, to see what people 
were having issues with and if 
there were suggestions that we 
could provide.” 

“The benefit of it being a public 
forum (is) that Public Safety can 
see it, I can see it, (President) Troha 
can see it, so that if we do see some- 
thing being said about a student or 
someone whos struggling, we're in 
a good position to address it with- 
out having to respond on the app,” 
said Grugan. 

From the looks of it, Yik Yak 
is here to stay, so long as the Ju- 
niata community continues to 
monitor themselves. Pheasant 
said, “I don't think limiting (Yik 
Yak) is the answer, and quite 
honestly, if we were to limit ac- 
cess to Yik Yak, there'd just be 
another app that people use. I 
don’t think it’s the administration's 
role to try to limit technology in 
that way.” 


A stronger connection necessary between younger and older students 





You walk onto campus for the 
first time. Except for the admis- 
sions counselor, barely anyone 
knows your name. You long for 
a connection to someone who 
knows what they are doing, an 
upperclassmen perhaps, but the 
question arises: How do you make 
those connections? 

Since I was a freshman myself, 


I noticed how difficult it was for 








munity among different classes. 


upperclassmen and freshmen to 
connect. I was terrified to approach 
upperclassmen. I would like to be- 
lieve that upperclassmen were too 
shy, or at least contemplated talk- 
ing to me a couple of times, though 
that rarely happened. 

While I noticed this discon- 
nect between the classes, I began 
to wonder if there was a way to 
close the gap. I will be honest and 
say that as a senior, I am some- 
times guilty of allowing myself to 
fall into the trap of social discon- 
nection. That does not mean that I 
do not want to make the situation 
better. Here is my advice on how 
to make a stronger Juniata com- 


If you are an upperclassman 
and a student asks how to use the 
printer, or how DCB works, do not 
be reluctant to answer them. This 
seemingly minor gesture may start 
a conversation or a new friend- 
ship. Recently, I helped a new stu- 
dent with a printer and it sparked 
a conversation about our POEs. I 
was fascinated to find out he was 
pre-law, because this was such a 
rare POE choice. The simple act 
of offering a bit of your time will 
make that new student feel more 
comfortable. 

For the freshman, do not be 
afraid to approach upperclass- 


men when you have a question or 


concern, You may be le by - : 
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what you learn, whether it is how 
to navigate the p:drive or about the 
“dark secrets” that lurk around Ju- 
niata. Just be cautious of what you 


believe, and do not attempt to do 


the “Juniata Challenge.” If you do 
not know what this is, you will find 
out soon enough. 

For both freshman and upper- 
classmen, here is my main point: 
Do not be afraid to be spontaneous 
and go out of your comfort zone to 
meet a stranger. There is always 
that one student who sits. alone 
or looks like they need a friend. 
When I was a freshman, I was sit- 
ting in Jitters and dropped a drink 


cap. I apologized for the “thud” be- 


ing s so loud. The leppestlasstnan sit sit- 
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ting next to me ended up talking to 
me for quite a while. 

Honestly, that was the first time I 
felt comfortable on campus. Many 
upperclassmen and freshman just 
need someone to do the same for 
them. Going out of your way to 
start a conversation does not mean 
that you have to be best friends, but 
it does open a connection. Instead 
of sitting alone or walking with 
your head in your cellphone, you 
could have someone to wave to as 
you walk from building to building. 
Who doesn't enjoy a wave and a 
smile every now and then? 

Above all, join clubs or groups 
of common interest. These settings 
are always safe places to start. Many 


_ people in the club are strangers 


anyway, so you all are on an equal 
playing field. Clubs broaden the 
spectrum of people in your life by 
giving you a starting point. You all 
now have a basis to bond over; the 
awkward first conversation is pret- 
ty much set up for you. Being in a 
club means you will be forced to 
work with people who might not 
be in your age range or your class. 
Build off these group connections 
and see where they lead you. 

As a whole, we all must be will- 
ing to open ourselves up and em- 
brace any opportunity to meet 
someone new. College is a place for 
you to break out of your shell. Go 
see who and what else is out there 


When you allow yourself to 
open up, you will no longer be that 
person no one but the acceptance 
counselor knows — you will be the 
person everyone greets and smiles 
at. As you look around, you will 
see groups of people of all different 
classes joined together in a stronger 
community. 
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On Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday, students and professors 
have five minutes to travel be- 
tween classes. Most feel that this 
restriction negatively impacts 
their education, and is sometimes 
even dangerous. 

Junior Tri Le said, “During the 
winter people trip because of the 
icy road. Once I tripped walking 
up the hill to BAC. No one saw it. 
I want to go to the bathroom all 
the time. For real, five minutes is 
not enough.” 

Sophomore Jillian Murphy said, 
‘I don't think it’s long enough. It’s 
so ridiculous. I was sitting by the 
library when everyone was rush- 
ing to class. I saw these two kids 
at 10:55 a.m., and they were run- 
ning with their backpacks. One of 
them dropped his gold card and 
my friend yelled at them, ‘Hey, 
you dropped your gold card!’ They 
didnt hear him, so my friend had 
to chase after them. He asked them 
why they were running, and they 
said they had to print something 
out [for their next class]. i 

‘Tm just as fast I can, 
thinking ‘don't be late, don't be late,” 
while at the same time trying to 
dodge people. Whenever there’s a 
quiz or test, I'll just jog there,” said 
sophomore Michael Wechsler. “It 
would be nice to have extra time to 
prepare ahead of class, but we obvi- 


ously don't have time to do that.” 

Students want to be able to do 
more in between classes. “It would 
nice to talk to a professor or stu- 
dent. If you pee between classes, 
you wont make it class on time, 
it’s just a fact. You can't get food 
if you are going to class through 
the lunch hour,” said junior 
Laura Kelly 

The distance between classes 
can be too much for students. “For 
a lot of people who have class in 
Brumbaugh Academic Center, 
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Sacrificing comfort, safety, comprehension in name of punctuality 


and then they have to go to the 
World Language Center in five 
minutes, that’s ridiculous. One girl 
had to run to her class from BAC 
to the WLC, and she tripped. It’s a 
hazard. She tripped over her own 
feet, and she fell just because she 
was running,” Wechsler said 
Junior Claire Moulder said, “I 
would like a ten-minute cushion. 
I have a class on the top floor of 
Good, and then that teacher de- 
cides that class ends at 10:57 a.m. 
every day. The plot twist is that 
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I have a class on the 4th floor 
of Founders at 11 a.m. I am al- 
ways late to that class, I always 
look unprofessional and Tm 
usually sweating.” 

“Some teachers are. more lax 
than others teachers, but it is usu- 
ally important to them if students 
are on time,” Kelly said. Teachers 
care that students are on time, but 
how do they themselves cope with 
having five minutes? 

‘I don't think five minutes is 
enough time, I find it as a professor 
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very stressful. I teach at 10 oclock 
in Founders and at 11 oclock in 
Von Liebig. I always teach with 
my laptop, which I have to bring 
to class and set up. I cant, in five 
minutes, break down a laptop, 
cary it to a different building, re- 
set it up and teach on time,” said 
Assistant Professor of English 
Hannah Bellwoar. 

Professor of Geology Larry 
Mutti said, “T think we are better off 
just trying to show some discipline 
and trying to show some respect 
and flexibility. For my own part, I 
try very hard to try to not schedule 
classes back to back. I think most 
faculty members do that; students 
don't have that choice. Some of 
those trips you have to hustle to 
make in five minutes. | am inclined 
to live with it,” said Mutti. 

Tardiness is part of the process 
for many around campus. “I expect 
some students will walk in a little 
bit late. I try hard but fail to let 
students out on time. Personally, I 
wouldn't change it,” Mutti said. 

Both Bellwoar and Mutti agree 
that it does not give students the 
opportunity to ask questions after 
class. “The place where it hurts 
most is that there isn't time for 
students to ask questions. There is 
no time for students to be inquisi- 
tive and try to push some subject 
in an additional direction and be 
curious. I'm not sure if extendin; 
the time would help, but it might,” 
said Mutti. 

“Institutions often do things 
certain ways because they have al- 
ways done them that way, and not 
because they are the most practi- 
cal,” said Bellwoar. 


Eaiey years later, students continue benefiting from freedom of press 





This little editorial blurb, pub- 
lished over 50 years ago, makes 
several points that still apply to our . 
campus today. We are truly lucky to 
have a student-run newspaper that 


is not heavily restricted by adminis- 
tration. We are also extremely for- 
tunate to exist among peers who are 
actively involved in the workings of 
our campus. 

I wanted this article to be the 
first one published this year be- 
cause I, personally, am incred- 
ibly thankful for the opportu- 
nity to have my college career on 
this campus. 

‘The following editorial has been 
taken from the original issue of 


THE JUNIATIAN: 


Proud of Juniata - Published 
December 2, 1960 - Vol 37 - No.9 


We are proud to represent 
Juniata College. 

While attending the Associ- 
ated Collegiate Press Conference 
in Chicago, IL. we discovered how 
fortunate THE JUNIATIAN is to 
be ae 8 Sie newspaper. 

E JUNIAT: 


serves as 


the sounding board of student 
opinion. It is our own newspa- 
per and we are free to censor our 
own material. On many cam- 
puses, this privilege of “free- 
dom of the press” is restricted by 
administration policies. 

A second problem confronting 
many college campuses is student 
cooperation and interest in self- 
government. At JC the general 
senate elections are not just cam- 
pus popularity contests. Cam- 


paigns and platforms are prepared 
and presented with serious inten- 
tions and often the elections are 
long hard-fought battles. 

Although Juniata has many 
problems to overcome, never- 
theless, we feel that the ground- 
work for concrete solutions via an 
editorially-unrestricted  newspa- 
per and an active and interested 
student body is laid. Their media are 
basis for progress in improving our 
campus society. 


Candy Chang’ 8 colorful bucket list peovices outlet for communi 


By TYLER Ayres 


“Too often, we forget that life is 
shorter than we think,” said Chad 
Herzog, director of the perform- 
ing arts. “Too often, we don’t re- 
member that ‘someday’ may not 
happen.” It is because of this habit 
of forgetfulness that Candy Chang 
created the “Before I Die” project. 

Herzog, Juniata Presents and 
members of the Theater Depart- 
ment’s stage crew. are to thank for 
the project’s presence on campus. 
According to senior Sonika Chan- 
dra, a TED Talk featuring Chang 
inspired her to get involved with 
Chang’s work. 

“She just truly inspires me and 
Chad,” said Chandra, “which is 
why we decided it would be nice 
to expose her and her initiative to 
the (Juniata) community.” Chang, 
trained in architecture, urban plan- 
ning and graphic design, focuses 
much of her energy on interactive 
works of art. 

Chang’s inspiration came from 
the premature loss of a loved one. 
The first wall was created in New 
Orleans in 2011. Using paint, chalk 
and the side of a vacant building, 
Chang created a chalkboard, a 
symbolic and cathartic outlet for 
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Students consider Candy Chang's prompt and contribute to the coming art project “Before | Die.” 


hundreds of people and their de- 
sires. Juniata’s own chalkboard, 
raised on Sept. 11, sometimes ex- 
ceeds its allotted response space. 
One hundred twenty-eight square 
feet is not enough real estate for 
the campus’s yearnings, which of- 
ten colorfully spill into the space 
between the lines. 

The 8-by-16 foot bucket list, 
located outside of the Kennedy 
Sports Center, is one of hundreds 
across the globe. Juniata Presents 
brought Chang to campus on Oct. 
2 to help members of the commu- 


nity better understand her project. 
Senior Colton Hallabuk said, “I 
like the fact that it’s eye-opening. 
People get lost. They’re so focused 
on their schoolwork that they for- 
get about things that they want to 
do outside of academia.” This re- 
sponse is one of Chang’s aims—to 
give pause to passersby, and to re- 
mind them of life’s impermanence. 
Junior Katie Stacherski said, 
“It’s a big question, and not one 
that I want to answer generically. 
My roommate and I went to the 
People’s Climate Change March, 


in New York, a couple of weeks 
ago. That was definitely a bucket 
list moment, to be a part of a move- 
ment that can make a difference.” 
“Tt’s neat to see what everyone 
else has written,” said sophomore 
Hannah Hrobuchak. “People kept 
writing, even though there wasn’t 
any more space.” This social dy- 
namic is another reason Chang 
created her project. She found sol- 
ace in reading what was important 
to members of her community. 
Sophomore Emma Johnson 
said, “as a culture, we generally 





avoid thinking about death.” When 
the subjects of death and dying 
are treated as taboo, people tend 
to treat their time as unlimited. 
Chang’s project requires people to 
confront these topics with candor 
and honesty. 

“We live in a world, in this 
Western culture of ours, where 
we’re not asked to be honest with 
ourselves very often,” said Herzog. 

Juniata Presents also brought a 
Before I Die wall to The Village 
at Morrison’s Cove, a retirement 
community in Martinsburg, PA. A 
significant difference in perspec- 
tive intrinsically exists between 
Juniata and Morrison’s Cove. 

Herzog said, “What’s their wall 
going to look like, compared to 
our wall? At The Village, they’re 
photographing their wall every 
day, just as we’re photograph- 
ing ours.” The two communities’ 
distinct walls will be compared 
when enough photographs have 
been taken. 

“It’s great that we’re getting in- 
volved with the rest of the world,” 
said sophomore Kristine Pham. 
Her answer to Chang’s question is 
simple and to-the-point. “I want to 
live life without regrets. If1 want to 
do something, I’d like to just do it.” 
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No.6 women’s volleyball wins 8 straight, 18- 2 overall 


By Bossy MoopisraucH 


The Juniata College wom- 
en’s volleyball team rolls into 
conference play flashing an 18-2 
record. The team is currently 
ranked 8th in the American Vol- 
leyball Coaches Association poll. 

“We. wanted to pick up 
where we left off (last year), 
but we had some positional 
changes for people who had been 
contributors last year, so we did 
also have some settling in to do. 
I think we got off to a good start 
to’ the season,” said head coach 
Heather Pavlik. 

Pavlik expressed the impor- 
tance of having a good mental- 
ity on the court. “I think it’s al- 
ways a work in progress. Being 
resilient and mentally tough is a 
learned skill; it’s not something 
you're just born with. As long as 
I see them moving in the right 
direction, then I think we're 
making progress,” said Pavlik. 

The team’s schedule thus far 
has provided them with solid 
competition in order to set the 
tone for the season. “We played 
some good teams in those first 
four weeks and tested ourselves, 
so we have a better idea where 
we stand now than at the begin- 
ning of the year,” said Pavlik. 

Leading the team through 
those four weeks was senior out- 
side hitter Amelia Kepler. “We're 
definitely working through 
some things, figuring things 
out since it is still pretty early, 
but we've definitely learned from 
our losses. Our goal is in No- 
vember and winning in Novem- 
ber,” said Kepler. 

Along with veteran leader- 
ship, younger players have made 
significant contributions. “Now 
we know what's going to come, 
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Landmark Player of the Week, freshman Megan Moroney takes flight for a spike during practice on Thursday, Oct. 2. 


how long the year actually is, and 
what it’s going to take to last the 
whole season. Last year has made 
us and everyone else more con- 
fident,” said sophomore setter 
Kelly Reynolds. 

“I don't think you want to be 
perpetually young. Your team has 
to grow up a little bit... It’s one 
of the reasons you put together a 
hard beginning to the schedule, 
so you can see if they’ve made 
any progress bouncing back 
and learning from failures and 
mistakes. The younger players 
have been responding to that 
pretty well,” said Pavlik. 

Reynolds _is currently 
first on the team and in the 


Landmark Conference in 
assists per set. “Our libero, 
Brittani Young, has been 
awesome, and we have such 
amazing hitters that my job 
has been pretty easy. Mar-Jana 
(Phillips) is great, so is Nakita 
(Gearhart). I could just go on 
with the list, but we have so 
much talent all the way around 
that it makes my job that much 
easier,” said Reynolds. 

Pavlik has been impressed 
with Reynolds’ development. “A 
year of experience for a setter 
is invaluable. A freshman year 
can be really difficult for a set- 
ter. Now she’s more settled, calm, 
and confident,” said Pavlik. 


Alongside Reynolds are 
fellow sophomores Phillips and 
Gearhart. “(Mar-Jana’s) growth 
has been really significant. 
Unfortunately, Nakita is 
(sidelined) right now, but when 
she comes back, it'll help the 
team because she learned a lot of 
lessons last year,” said Pavlik. 

Phillips was one of the play- 
ers who were asked to make 
a position change despite a 
successful freshman campaign. 
Phillips moved from middle 
to outside hitter. “At the 
beginning, it was definitely rough 
getting used to the position, 
but she’s gotten a lot better. You 
can definitely tell she’s a lot 


more comfortable out there,” 
said Gearhart. 

Even with the hot start to the 
season, there is always room for 
improvement. “Communication 
is the biggest area we need to 
improve on (and) also blocking. 
Our first line of défense needs 
to settle in so our passers know 
where to be,” said Phillips. 

“We could work together 
better as a team. We're 
together all the time, so we all 
know each other really well. 
That’s really helpful when we get 
on the court,” said Kepler. 

Elsewhere in the conference, 
Catholic and Merchant Marine 
both only have three losses. And 
Scranton is currently 3-0 in con- 
ference play. 

“We're not going to under- 
estimate anyone in our confer- 
ence. I think that playing them is 
going to help us get better be- 
cause they are challenging us,” 
said Kepler. 

The team certainly has big 
goals for the rest of the season. 
“T honestly think this team can 
win a national championship. It’s 
all there, we just have to put it 
together,” said Kepler. 

“I think the goals are always 
the same for this team: you want 
to be as good as you can possibly 
be. They want to win a champi- 
onship. I don’t worry too much 
about championships because 
just talking about them doesn’t 
get you there. For me, it’s a focus 
on every day getting one-tenth 
of one percent better, so those 
days add up to good things at the 
end of the year,” said Pavlik. 

The Eagles’ quest for a 
championship continues at the 
Elmhurst Invitational in 
Elmhurst, Illinois on Friday, 
Oct. 10. 


Is the NFL handling its sudden spike in criminal behavior correctly? 


By WILL PERALTA 


Ray Rice was kicked off the 
Baltimore Ravens’ squad for hit- 
ting his fiancé. Adrian Peterson 
was excluded from practicing or 
playing for the Minnesota Vi- 
kings after he was charged with 
child abuse. 

It is the NFLs responsibil- 
ity to punish their players when 
necessary because the players 
represent the league as a whole. 
The NFL is responsible for not 
letting players think they are 
untouchable or above the law 
because they are superstars in 


the most popular sports league 
in America. 

Having a player commit a 
crime and letting them play with 
no penalty gives a bad name to 
the league. The NFL has to as- 
sert their dominance and punish 
the players who have committed 
a crime. 

The NFL should deal with 
each crime individually and han- 
dle them based upon the crime 
that was committed, whether 
that means suspension or re- 
moval from the league. 

Rice knocked his fiancé 
unconscious and dragged her 


limp body out of an elevator. 
The NFL then gave him a two 
game suspension. A grand jury 
indicted Ray Rice on a charge of 
third-degree aggravated assault. 
However, Rice’s fiancé dropped 
all of the charges and ended up 
supporting Rice throughout the 
judicial hearings. 

With that being said, I think 
the NFL and the Ravens made 
the right decision by removing 
Rice from the league. If the NFL 
allowed Rice to play, other play- 
ers would infer that it is accept- 
able to commit egregious crimes 
but still be allowed to play. This 


would make the NFL looks bad 
as a whole if they allowed crimi- 
nals to play without punishment. 

However, the NFL’ punish- 
ments thus far have met the 
players’ crimes. Still, in order 
to avoid such an outrage, the 
NFL should handle each case 
individually, investigate the 
crime, and then announce the 
player’s punishment. 

Making generic punishments 
would do no good because some 
of the players’ crimes might not 
be as serious as the others. Thus, 
it would not be fair to receive the 
same punishments. If the NFL 


prosecuted.its offenders the way 
the U.S government does, its 
punishments would better fit the 
individual crimes. 

If the NFL let the convicted 
felons play, many fans would be 
outraged and would stop attend- 
ing games or supporting their 
favorite team. Since the fans are 
the source of the NFLs money, 
it cannot afford to let one person 
destroy what took years to build. 

In sum, the NFL has the 
right to punish its players by 
not letting them play whether 
it is indefinitely or for a specific 
amount of time. 





By Bossy MoopispaucGu 


The 2014 NFL season has been 
plagued by multiple arrests, spe- 
cifically for domestic violence, 
that have taken the focus away 
from football and have placed 
it on the league’s judiciary pro- 
cess. The NFL has botched these 
situations embarrassingly. 

By now, the video of former 
Baltimore Ravens’ star running 
back Ray Rice hitting his then- 
fiancé in an elevator has spread 
across the Internet and put doubt 
in the minds of fans as to wheth- 
er the NFL is handling the situa- 


tion correctly. 

The original suspension 
before the video surfaced was 
two regular season games, which 
initially outraged many, includ- 
ing multiple ESPN analysts. 
Only two games for knocking 
your fiancé unconscious? 

It was especially alarming 
compared to Cleveland wide 
receiver Josh Gordon’s sixteen- 
game suspension for possession 
of marijuana. I, however, do not 
sympathize with Gordon at all. It 
was his second violation of the 
NFL’s substance abuse policy. 
He knows what the rules are. It 


was his fault and he was rightly 
punished, whether people regard 
the offense severe or not. 

Only when the video from 
inside the elevator was leaked 
did NFL Commissioner Roger 
Goodell decide Rice’s crime 
was severe and suspended him 
indefinitely from the league. 
However, law officials have 
claimed that the NFL front 
office had seen the tapes during 
the investigation, months before 
the leak. 

The fact that the NFL witheld 
this information and only pun- 
ished him when the public saw 


the video is absurd. 

The NFL is essentially 
doing the same thing with other 
domestic violence cases. For ex- 
ample, Greg Hardy, Adrian Pe- 
terson, and Jonathan Dwyer are 
all on the NFL’s newly created 
“exemption list.” Essentially, 
these players are unable to play, 
but they are still getting paid 
millions of dollars to sit on their 
couch and watch TV. 

Ray McDonald and C.J. Spill- 
man are both allegedly involved 
in a domestic suit, but yet are still 
allowed to play. What if videos 
of their acts come out? Would 


the NFL then suspend them too? 

There needs to be more con- 
crete rules for this type of be- 
havior because the actions of 
these players are unacceptable. 
The NFL is fully responsible for 
their players. 

NBA Commissioner Adam 
Silver has already’ announced 
revisions for domestic violence 
punishment in basketball, so 
why doesn’t Roger Goodell sit 
down and think of ways to bring 
this league back to football rath- 
er than crime? Either that or let 
someone who can handle it take 
his place. 
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The women’s field hock- 
ey team overcame an_ ear- 
ly deficit to beat Scranton 
2-1 in double overtime on 
Saturday, Oct. 4. The Eagles net- 
ted a golden goal during extra 
time to extend their win streak to 
six games. 

Scranton jumped out to 
an early lead on a Krista 
Osborne goal with 18 minutes 
remaining in the first half. Strong 
defense by Scranton and poor 
ball possession for Juniata 
gave Scranton more scoring 
opportunities. However, after 
allowing the first goal, Juniata’s 
defense stifled Scranton, knock- 
ing away seven shot attempts in 
the first half. 

“We definitely had a strong 
defensive performance today. We 
stayed persistent and_ positive. 
We got it out to the other end 
and got some shots,” said senior 
goalkeeper Jillian Jones. 

Jones made 10 saves in goal, 
allowing one goal against on 
the day. 

Juniata started its aggressive 
offensive attack late in the first 
half but to no avail. 

At the half, Scranton led 1-0. 
Both teams were nearly equal in 
shot attempts and in saves with 
three apiece. 

‘After halftime, both teams 
amped up their defenses and 
attacked aggressively, but 
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Kortney Showers dodges a defender in Juniata’s seventh-straight win against Alvernia University on Wednesday, Oct. 8. 


neither team capitalized on shots 
or corner attempts. The Eagles 
recorded 15 shots and nine 
corner attempts, while Scran- 
ton had 16 shots and 14 
corner attempts. 

It. appeared as if Scranton 
was going to take home the 
victory as time winded down. 
But at the 68th minute mark, 


Juniata’s Landmark  Con- 
ference Player of the Week 
and junior midfielder, Sarah 
Bilheimer,marcheddownthefield 
with less than three minutes re- 


maining to tie the game at one 
goal apiece. 
“The momentum changed 


before we scored the tying 
goal. We were getting slammed 


with corners and I just kept 
saying ‘we need to play of- 
fense’. We pushed hard and put 
the tying goal in, and after that, 
the intensity stayed at the same 
level,” said Bilheimer. 

Neither team could break the 
tie in regulation, so the game 
went into overtime. 


“I talked about pride. How 
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Groft’s double overtime heroics lead field hockey over Scranton 2-1 
By Wit PEratta 


much do you believe in ev- 
erything that you say? How 
much do you believe in your 
part not just in this team 
but in the program overall. 
Having pride in yourself and 
your team and not letting anyone 
down not even yourself ... giving 
everything you got. If your 
best is your B game then give it,” 
said head coach Caroline Gillich. 

After neither team threat- 
ened to score in the first over- 
time, the game proceeded into 
double overtime. 

“There were, quite frankly, a 
lot of things that didn’t go right 
today. But this team didn’t stop 
trying to figure it out. They kept 
going until we finally put a ball 
in,” said Gillich. 

The Eagles finally broke 
the tie when the team’s scor- 
ing leader, Allison Groft, net- 
ted the golden goal with twelve 
seconds remaining. 

After the game, Groft com- 
mented on the team’s win- 
ning streak. “It feels really 
good. It is also helping our 
motivation to keep wanting 
to win. It is helping us come 
out strong in the beginning of 
the games rather than the second 
half,” said Groft. 

After moving to 9-2 on the 
season, Juniata will put their 
undefeated conference record 
and seven-game winning streak 
on the line Saturday, Oct. 11 at 
Moravian College. 


Men’s and women’s soccer falling short of preseason expectations 


» _By ALExanpria E. Groves 


After record-setting seasons 
last year, both the men’s and 
women’s soccer teams have fallen 
short of expectations. How- 
ever, as the women’s team has 
started to win games, the men’s 
team continues to search for 
its identity. 

In the earlier games this sea- 
son, the women’s soccer team 
was struggling to win games. “It 
was a matter of introducing our 
freshmen into the college stream 
of playing and getting used to 
them out on the field,” said se- 
nior captain Katie Szczur. 

“With any successful year, the 
hardest thing to do as a coach- 
ing staff is to come up with ways 
to challenge that success and put 
that success at risk. We kind of 
changed the way in which we 
scheduled the competition this 
year...intentionally setting the 





bar higher in regards to who 
we're playing earlier in the sea- 
son to test our team,” said head 
coach Scott McKenzie. 

“With the success of last year’s 
squad, (assistant coach) Ka- 
leigh (Herring) and I thought 
they needed to be tested early 
to find out what they had,” 
said McKenzie. , 

Currently, the women's team 
is 4-5-2 overall. As the team 
moves forward, there is certainly 
room for improvement. Junior 
midfielder Michaela Lacek said, 
“We need to keep our shots 
more on frame. Every one of our 
forwards has a really good, hard 
shot. So as long as we can keep 


them on frame, we'll have a bet-: 


ter chance.” 

Senior defender Lilian Dudek 
said, “I think the thing that helps 
us the most is when we work 
together as a team. As we work 
together, we can have more of- 


fensive pressure and keep the 
pressure off of the back line.” 

As the season moves on, the 
team has a philosophy on how 
to keep winning. “We have 
to digest every game whether 
it be a successful outcome or 
an unsuccessful _— outcome. 
Take what you get from the 
match...and take it into the 
next day’s training or prepara- 
tion for the next day’s training,” 
said McKenzie. 

Freshman goalkeeper Kerry 
Leopard said, “I think it was 
just a big freshmen class, and it 
was overwhelming to adjust to 
on the field. Once we figured 
out how each of us played and 
connected (we were) able to 
move forward.” 

“Every conference game we 
play in, our goal is to be com- 
petitive. They're all a chal- 
lenge. Every time you step out 
onto the field, regardless of re- 


cord, on any given day, a team 
can play besides themselves and 
win. More often than not, it 
must be us,” said McKenzie. 

Unlike the women, the men’s 
team is still trying to adjust. Af- 
ter having the best season in Ju- 
niata Men’s Soccer history, there 
were high expectations for this 
year’s team. 

Senior midfielder and captain, 
Robby Higgins, said, “Last year 
was the first good year we had. 
My expectations were pretty 
high. It’s been rough this year.” 

‘The men’s soccer team is fac- 
ing numerous injuries early in 
the season. Higgins said, “Our 
two starting goalkeepers from 
last year are out for this sea- 
son. One (Jonathan Phillips) is 
done forever because he has had 
too many concussions and the 
other (Blaine Barsch) has a 
slipped disk.” 

One of the biggest issues the 
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team has is scoring. Head coach 
Dan Dubois said, “We are falling 
short in the scoring category. The 
problem is we are averaging less 
than a goal per game scored. We 
are having a hard time finding 
the back of the net.” 

“We do really well, but the last 
pass in the final third, we just 
can't complete. I don’t know if we 
get panicky or lose composure, 
it’s probably a little bit of both 
but it’s been difficult all season 
because you can't win if you don't 
score,” said sophomore midfield- 
er Dani Meyer-Arrivillaga. 

Another issue is communica- 
tion. Higgins said, “Our com- 
munication is pretty bad ... 
to let someone know when 
they have time on the ball or 
when they should pass or what 
they should do, is one of our 
biggest downfalls.” 

Since the beginning of the 
season, the team has been work- 
ing on different lineups to im- 
prove their game. “As a coach, 
I have a bunch of puzzle pieces 
in front of me. We're just trying 
to find the best way to put this 
puzzle together,” said Dubois. 

Meyer-Arrivillaga said the 
new formations worked when 
they played Misericordia. “Even 
though we lost, it still felt good. 
It was the first time pretty much 
all season, it seemed, like we 
knew what we were doing,” said 
Meyer-Arrivillaga. 

Dubois still has hope for this 
team making playoffs: “You can 
expect a team that’s going to go 
out and compete and get some 
wins. Our goal is to go out and 
protect the home field and then 
go out on the road and try to 
get a couple of good results. We 
are going to fight to the last day. 
Whether it’s first seed or fourth 
seed, it doesn’t make a difference. 
All we want to do is to be in 
the dance.” 
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Weather Forecast 


Monday: Tuesday: Wednesday: Thursday: 


nile lame) Mtshe) 
Low of 62 


High of 69 
Low of 53 


High of 71 
Low of 54 


High of 74 
Low of 61 


Expectto Whoa there, 
sweat weather. 


profusely. Now, I'm un- 
comfortable. 


Give up, you 
can’t dress 
properly. 


It gon’ rain. 


BD THE POST GRADUATE 1 


‘While it is easy to become lost in the bliss of care-free college life, the thought of 
entering the real world undoubtedly looms in every student’s mind. Although, a 
different issue burns deeper, namely: How do we get our parent's to fund us after 
college? With stifling undergraduate debt, the thought of supporting oneself after 
graduation is almost nauseating. Below you will find some innocuous tips on how 





High of 68 
Low of 59 


Nelo molr-lamiels 
it get to dark 
eventually. you're 





to keep the parental money well from running dry. 
1. As graduation inches closer, bring up your paralyzing fear of living in a card 


board box. 


dergraduate years. 


. More crying never hurts. 


NOS GOP 


you will pay them back. 


© OO 


. And finally, another bout of crying. 











Libra: Whoever it is, don’t call them 
back. 


Scorpio: It is wise to get that one mole 
checked. 


Sagittarius: You may be more lactose 
intolerant than you thought. 


Capricorn: You got a B-. 
Aquarius: Ease up on the eye liner. 


Pices: That hot guy on Ok Cupid is ac- 
tually 87. 


Aries: Avoid beer. Your stomach is es- 
pecially sensitive to carbs this month. 


BI-WEEKLY HOROSCOPES 


| Leo: The Quidditch team is looking for 


. Break into frequent crying spells when they come to visit. 
. Discuss your collegiate accolades, signifying your hard work during your un- 


. Convince them you need to attend graduate school. 
. Tell them you need more time to mentally prepare for adulthood. 


. Create a PowerPoint that provides a detailed, timeline-oriented plan of how 


. Remind them of Obama’s ambitious loan forgiveness initiative. 






Taurus: Jupiter is in Uranus. Be wary 
of hemorrhoids. 


Gemini: Don't be afraid to party more 
and study less. Your parents are pay- 
ing good money for your education. 


Cancer: Befriending that guy with a 
98% in your calculus class is favor- 
able. 








a new snitch—a great resume boost- 
er. 







Virgo: Maybe, try not to be overly 
opinionated. 















Friday: Saturday: Sunday: 
nile Lp mel mete) 


Low of 67 


High of 451 
Low of 52 


Go home PA i ifeisia 
weather, chance of an 

apocalyptic 

relatisl @ asteroid. 


Dear Wizard, 


I’ve fallen in love with my friend. He never notices 
me in that way, but I think he’s perfect. What’s more, 
he has a girlfriend now, and I can’t help but think that 
she’s not right for him. He says that she’s great, and 
she does a lot for him, but I’m still having trouble deal- 
ing with the situation. How do I cope with this? What 
should I do to make sure no one gets hurt, namely me? 


Signed, 
(Hopefully-not-a) Homewrecker 


Dear Homewrecker, 


I’m glad you recognize that there’s a problem here, but, as 
far I can see, it isn’t you. My first line of advice is this: take 
the initiative, Flirt your lips off. Everyone knows that noth- 
ing is forever, and their relationship is one of those things. 
If he strays, that’s more her problem than yours, right? Plus, 
his slip-up shows that your relationship really means some- 
thing to him, which in turn shows his commitment to you. 
Who doesn’t wish for that from their lover? 

Another great solution to make sure things go your way is 
to constantly be with them. Nobody likes a third wheel, so 
make sure you make she feels that way as muctras possible, 
Sit in between them during movie night and join in for all 
the hugs you can. Two’s a couple, three’s a crowd, and she 
should get the hint after you join them for one of their weird 
two-person dinners for the third time. If not, he’ll probably 
question her intelligence, which should benefit you as well. 

My final tidbit is a proactive one: if things go wrong, date 
his roommate. It’s like the generic-cereal version of the 
original: not all the flare is there, but it tastes just as sweet. 
If you’re successful in wooing your former crush’s bud, rub 
it in his face. A little bit of PDA works wonders, and tonsil 
hockey on his bed should do the trick. 


Here’s to the wedding bells that I’ll be hearing soon, 
Your Friendly Advice Wizard 


A Day Inthe Life of a Juniata Freshman: 
My T.A. Is In Love With Me! 


It's been about a month since | started review sessions with 
myT.A. The sexual tensionis palpable. tall started when | de- 
cided to make sure | really understood chapter 1’s concepts. 
After all, a good foundation is the basis of any relationship— 
academic or otherwise. Atthe end of our private lesson, | was 
pleased to hear, “I’m glad you stayed.” I’m glad | did, too. 


My friends say I’m thinking too much into this, but | 
know they’re wrong. | mean, | Googled ‘10 Signs Some- 
one Is In Love With You,’ and one of the signs is ‘they 
go out of the way for you.’ If personally making me (and 
the group out of respect) a study guide for the first 
exam doesn’t mean anything, | don’t know what does. 


There’s more definitive proof that I’m the object of some- 
one’s eye, but here’s the biggest : the T.A. needed some- 
one’s notes to review before our next meeting, and | raised 
my hand (you can guess where this is going). With a sigh 
that would inspire a monologue of Romeo and Juliet pro- 
portions, my admirer accepted, saying, “You probably 
have nice enough handwriting anyway.” | couldn’t be- 
lieve that someone thought my handwriting was beauti- 
ful. That night | went home imagining what the orthogra- 
phy of my ‘l-o-v-e’s meant to my future significant other. 
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Student committee to reduce alcohol-related incidents 


By MapIson BRADER 


Student Government has 
formed a new committee that 
is working together with sev- 
eral other students to help raise 
awareness of drinking on cam- 
pus, as well as to help students 
make smarter decisions. 

“This committee was formed 
because of the growing issues 
happening on the party scene 
and around campus, involving 
drinking to the point of hospi- 
talization and assaults,” said 
freshman Nick Pastula, chair of 
the committee. 

Pastula discussed the com- 
mittee’s intentions to improve 
Juniata students’ weekend 
experiences. 

“The end goal is to create a 
safer partying environment in 
which people know their lim- 
its and respect one another 
while doing the activities that 
they want to on the weekend,” 
said Pastula. 

Students have expressed con- 
cern regarding the number of 
alcohol related incidents, and the 
Office of Residential Life and 
the Dean of Students Office are 
keeping tabs on the situation. 

Assistant Director of Residen- 
tial Life Ryan Navarro said, “So 
far this semester we have seen 
a high number of students who 
have consumed alcohol to the 
point where it’s threatening to 





By Sam CLINE 


‘The study abroad trip to The 
Gambia has come into ques- 
tion with concern over Ebola 
in parts of Western Africa, but 
for now the summer trip is still 
on and chances of Ebola in The 
Gambia are low. 

“It isn't a case of me going. It 
is a case of me taking several stu- 
dents there. If something hap- 
pened while there, if there is a 
case of Ebola ... those are the 
things I am worried about. Are 
we going to bring everyone back 
home? This would be the worst 
case scenario,” said Dr. Emil Na- 
gengast, chair of the politics de- 
partment, who heads the trip to 
‘The Gambia. 

Already the semester pro- 
gram to The Gambia has been 
canceled, not due to Ebola, but 
because of a lack of students 
signing up. As of now, the sum- 
mer tip is still on, and the final 
decision on whether the trip 
will happen will not be until 
January or February. 

‘The students who have signed 
up for the trip in the summer do 
not seem concerned. “The stu- 
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Student Government's committee hopes to address alcohol-related problems on campus, including excessive drinking. 


their health and well-being.” 

“Tt was five or six (students) 
in the spring last year and five or 
six in the fall of last year. And it’s 
already six this fall. If we have 
no other hospitalizations this 
fall, then we’ll be running ex- 
actly even with the past few se- 
mesters which means there is not 
a big increase,” said Cook-Huff- 
man. 

Regarding the goals of the 
committee, Pastula said, “We 


Ebola may affect planning for The Gambia trip 


dents who have signed up to go 
haven't come up to me and said 
they can't go because of Ebola,” 
said Nagengast. 

To address these types of con- 
cerns, The Center for Interna- 
tional Education also has new 
programs, which will assist dur- 
ing this waiting period. 

“Of the projects we did, 
one was to develop a process 
by which if there was some- 
thing like a security warn- 
ing that is put out by the state 
department for a certain coun- 
try or region, or if there was a 
natural occurrence, for example, 
Ebola outbreak in West Africa, 
or if there was some other politi- 
cal unrest, we developed a pro- 
cess by which we would look at 
our primary resources concern- 
ing safety and travel abroad and 
then we look at news sources,” 
said Kati Csoman, acting dean 
of international programs. “We 
look at both U.S. Government 
and governments abroad, the 
information they put out, to 
assess safety and security and 
we generate a report that is 
shared across campus and also 
with students.” 


were thinking of starting an ini- 
tiative where people can pledge 
to be safe while drinking and to 
help their friends be safe while 
drinking, and in doing so we 
can spread information about 
this growing issue and how this 
could affect our relationship 
with the Huntingdon Borough.” 

However, there have been ru- 
mors spreading around campus 
that the Huntingdon Borough 
may decide to intervene with 


Recently, this program has 
helped faculty while abroad. “I 
was with a group of teachers and 
faculty in Morocco this summer, 


and there were protests there,” 
said Csoman. “We were part of 


this program, and we were able 
to get those updates just to know 
‘hey you might not want to go 
to Rabat, there are protests,’ but 
that is the kind of stuff we want 
to know with this new program.” 
The Centers for Disease Con- 
trol and Prevention (CDC) 
has also posted about the 
safety of traveling to West Africa. 
They wrote, “At this time, there 
is no risk of contracting Ebola in 
other countries of the West Afri- 
ca region where Ebola cases have 
not been reported.” This report is 
accessed by the CIE to keep them 
updated on the 
certain countries. 
Currently Ebola cases have 
only been reported in West Afri- 
can countries such as Sierra Le- 
one, Guinea, Liberia and Nige- 
ria, but according to Nagengast, 
‘The Gambia has an advantage. 
“The Gambia is surrounded 


> see GAMBIA page 4 





status of 





this problem. 

“The outcome would be that 
the Huntingdon Borough would 
have the authority to change 
their relationship with us and no 
longer would respect that JCPS 
has their own system within the 
school,” said Pastula. “So the 
Huntingdon Borough could get 
involved, actual police officers 
could come in and in that case, 
no more wet campus.” 

“T’m not saying I dispute that, 


By Lourr Nicu 


Alex McConnell was welcomed 
as the new director of Health and 
Wellness this past June, just in time 
for student orientations. 

“T started working here in wid 
June of this year,” said McCon- 
nell. “Formerly, I worked for 
the U.S. Department of Veterans 
Affairs, and it was a fairly quick 
turnaround. The Dean of Students 
offered me a position, (and J) felt 
it would be best if I could get up 
here to Juniata College in time for 
freshman orientation. That gave 
me just enough time, really, to 
put in my notice to terminate em- 


ployment with the Department of 


Veterans Affairs.” 

McConnell first worked with 
students as a Residence Director. 
His experiences at his previous in- 
stitutions influenced his decision to 
go back to counseling students. 

“Before my time in Veterans 
Affairs, I did hold a position work- 
ing with students in a counseling 
setting, working with Res Life at 
my university,” said McConnell. 
“Since then, I had a desire to work 
with college students. Eighteen 
to 20 is a good age to provide a 





McConnell joins health center 





but I’m not aware specifically of 
any message that we’ve gotten 
from Huntingdon Borough that 
says ‘if the drinking gets any 
worse than it is we’re going to 
intervene,’”said Cook-Huffman. 
“They have the right to, the local 
police, the sheriff, the state po- 
lice and the liquor control police. 
They all have a right to come 
onto our campus and to check 
ID’s or things like that. They 
do that very rarely, but they 
will do that if there seems to be 
a need and, if for some reason, 
our public safety officers and 
our administrative process are 
not sort of handling that ap- 
propriately. But I think at this 


point I think we’re handling that 
very well.” 
The Student Government 


committee, as well as Res Life 
and Health and Wellness, are 
taking active steps in helping 
students become more aware of 
the dangers of excessive alco- 
hol consumption. The RA’s are 
also starting duty earlier on the 
weekends in case any students 
need them. 

“Tn terms of RA training this 
year, we had a representative 
from the Pennsylvania Liquor 
Board come in to speak about 
the dangers of alcohol and col- 
lege students,” said Navarro. “I 
think that brought a new aware- 


> see STUDENT Gov page 4 





venue for change. It’s a transi- 
tional period; people are trying 
to find themselves, a perfect time 
for counselors and other health- 
care professionals to be there and 
offer guidance.” 

McConnell’s experience as a 
counselor proved to be a signifi- 
cant factor to the committee that 
hired him. 

“There is a growing need for 
counseling services on campus. 
As a licensed professional coun- 
selor, he is skilled at working with 
students and speaking to groups,” 
said Ryan Navarro, assistant direc- 
tor of Residential Life and mem- 
ber of the hiring committee. 

The hiring of McConnell was 
prompted by the recent leave of 
absence of Beth Williams as di- 
rector of Health and Wellness. 
Williams currently works as a as- 
sitant professor of social work at 
the College. 

“T was asked to be a visiting 
professor for social work, so I 
took a leave of absence from the 
Health and Wellness center so that 
I could teach for a year,” said Wil- 
liams. “At the end of last year, I 


> see MCCONNELL page 4 
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Senior Natasha Lane publishes it romance novel, expects more to come 


By ANDREA GONZALEZ 


Senior Natasha Lane has re- 
cently published her romantic 
novel, “Meeting at a Grocery 
Store,” through Books to Go 
Now, which is currently avail- 
able on Amazon in print and 
e-book format. , 

Lane wrote her romantic 
novel earlier this year and was 
published by a small publishing 
house a few months later. 

“The deadline was March or 
April and it was December/Jan- 
uary when they told me,” Lane 
said. “I knew it had to be a ro- 
mance, and it had to be about 
summertime and the beach.” 

Vice President of Marketing 
at Juniata, Gabriel Welsch, who 
has published three books, said, 
“She was young to be published, 
but (that is) not unheard of.” 

Regarding her motives to 
write and publish a book, Lane 
said, “I’ve always had a love for 
writing, and I wrote my first 
novel when I was about thirteen 
or fourteen, but I started look- 
ing into publishing two or three 
years ago.” 

Early on in the publishing 
process, Lane sought help from 
family members who geet as 
editors for her novel. 

“Initially my aunt helped mea 
lot because she also is a writer,” 
said Lane. “She gave me re- 
sources, advice, and she looked at 
some of my writing. Then I took 
the initiative myself.” 
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Senior Natasha Lane holds her Romance novel, A Meeting at the Grocery Store. 


While many college students 
write pieces that have merit, 
their work fails to make it past 
the draft stage. 

“Lots of people write stuff 
down,” said Welsch. “Everyone's 
been to an open mic where the 
guy’s like ‘I wrote this about my 
girlfriend last night,’ and it usu- 
ally sounds like it, but not a lot of 
people stick with it long enough 
to get it published.” 

Lane took a chance and ap- 
proached a publishing house in 
order to publish her novel; how- 
ever, she was rejected at first. “I 
wanted to get my fantasy novel 
published, because I worked on 
it for years. It took years chang- 
ing it, editing it, so much edit- 
ing,” said Lane. “I sent them my 
fantasy novel, and they said they 


liked it, but they said they didn't 
really like to sell fantasy because 
they don't think it sells well par- 
ticularly in electronic format, 
which I didn’t really understand.” 

Welsch provided insight on 
the reality of getting ones’ first 
book published and the average 
length of the process. 

“Usually you talk to anybody 
who's published with a jury press 
or a respective press, whether it’s 
indie or mainstream, usually the 
thing they publish isn’t the first 
thing they wrote,” said Welsch. 

Despite her initial rejection, 
Lane found promise through the 
small publishing house Books to 
Go Now, who expressed interest 
in her work. 

“They (Books to Go Now) 
said, ‘We can tell that you can 


write so can you come back on 
board as a romance writer for 
us,” Lane said. 

Although she was disap- 
pointed her first book wouldn't 
get published she saw this as 
an opportunity. 

Lane said, “I wanted to get 
published, get my name out 
there, and maybe that will 
make it easier to get my fantasy 
novel out.” 

Taking initiative and realizing 
what she wanted to do with her 
future really allowed Lane to fo- 
cus on her objective. Lane said, 
“T contacted them first and that’s 
how that whole business rela- 
tionship started.” 

Publishing houses rarely offer 
writers opportunities to come on 
board as a different genre. 

Lane said, “Submission calls 
are common, but it’s not com- 
mon for them to say we want you 
to write this, because obviously 
you're the author, you're the cre- 
ative individual. But, when you 
have a publishing house that you 
work with, you're going to want 
them to. want your manuscript, 
and you're going to want them to 
understand your genre.” 

Throughout her attempts of 
being published, Lane has real- 
ized rejection is inevitable. 

“Honestly, I had been rejected 
so many times and rejection is 
another part of the publishing 
process,” said Lane. “They some- 
times give you feedback saying, 
‘we rejected you because of this,’ 


but then a lot of times they just 
say, ‘we don’t want it.” 

Lane also said, “I read my 
email and was like, ‘Oh my god 
they got back to me,’ so I said, 
‘this is going to be another re- 
jection, ok whatever, just open 
it Tasha,’ so I opened it, and it 
said ‘we would love to work with 
you...’ I took a breath and said, 
‘let me read this again to make 
sure it was real’.” 

Despite her eventual suc- 
cess, Lane faced issues early on 
because of the small size of the 
publishing company. 

“Marketing is a huge part of 
being an author. I think some 
of the bigger publishing houses 
help you in the process but this 
one (could not) because they are 
much smaller,” said Lane. 

Regarding success in the pub- 
lishing industry, Welsch provid- 
ed some final insight. 

“You can generally not expect 
to get any help from any major 
publishing house, sometimes a 
major publisher will put you in 
there catalog, but basically ev- 
erybody who is in this indus- 
try knows that if you want to 
sell books, you need to push it,” 
said Welsch. 

Lane recently announced on 
her professional Facebook page 
that she has submitted a Christ- 
mas novel to her publisher which 
has been accepted for publica- 
tion. She is currently waiting 
for the first set of edits, but is 
thrilled about her second success. 





Students, professors compete in Tussey MOUnTaiNBACK 50 mile race 


By Jory DiGanci 


On the morning of Sunday, Oc- 
tober 19, the 15th running of the 
Tussey MOUnTaiNBACK 50 
Mile Relay and Ultra Marathon 
took place. This year Juniata was 
represented by three teams. 

Members of the faculty, the 
student body, alumni, and people 
from the Huntingdon commu- 
nity made up Juniata’s teams that 
competed. The teams are known as 
the “Muddy Runners” A, B, or C. 

The race is organized into a 
variety of categories that are de- 
termined on factors such as single 
gender or mixed gender, the num- 
ber of members on each team, and 
also the age of the participants. 

“We have participated in the 
Tussey MOUnTaiNBACK since 
2002. It started off as a group of 6 
faculty members just because we 
were runners and we wanted to do 
that, and it’s become a tradition,” 
said David Sowell, professor of 
history and international studies. 
“Also it’s fun and it’s got a great 
spirit. Every year it has a different 
charity organization that it funds. 
It’s funded wounded veterans to 
victims of domestic violence and 
cancer victims; it’s funded a lot of 
really good causes.” 

Sowell is responsible for coor- 
dinating the school’s teams, and 
making sure things run smoothly 
during the weeks leading up to 
the race. 

This year the race will be sup- 
porting the Cancer Survivors’ As- 
sociation. This organization's goal 
is to provide support to those who 
are living with cancer and help 
meet their social and emotional 
needs. The money made from 
Juniata and the other 90 teams 
competing will go toward meeting 
those goals. 


“It’s good to be running for a 








cause. Cancer is a serious problem 
in my family. It’s an important is- 
sue to me so it'll be good to know 
the proceeds from the race are go- 
ing to a cause like that” said sopho- 
more, Ryan Mull, who competed 
in the Tussey MOUnTaiNBACK 
race for the first time. 

‘This year’s race was considered 
a success in every aspect. Judith 
Benz, an assistant German pro- 
fessor who participated in the 
race for her first time this year, 
said, “We had a great time on 
the mountain. My team, Muddy 
Runners C, actually took first 
place in the 50 Mile Relay Mixed 
Open Category.” 

Another first-time participant, 
sophomore Nikea Ulrich, said, 
“The race went super well. Spirits 
were high all day and it turned out 
to be a perfect day for running.” 

The school’s teams have re- 








ceived assistance from the school’s 
Wellness Committee “There has 
been increasing support from the 
college with the committee and 
wanting to encourage people to do 
healthy kinds of things,” said Hen- 
ty Thurston-Griswald, a professor 
of Spanish. 

“Two years ago the college Well- 
ness Committee decided that they 
would support either individual or 
team entries in the race or other 
walks to promote wellness in the 
college community. They subsi- 
dized our entry last year and are 
doing it again this year. I think it’s 
really great that the college and the 
members of the college commu- 
nity are being so supportive of each 
other. It’s a fun thing; it’s a healthy 
thing. We all really appreciate the 
wellness committee for supporting 
us,” said Sowell. 


Keeping in line with the overall 
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good nature of the event, the at- 
mosphere of the race has been de- 
scribed by all as having low-inten- 
sity, and an enjoyable experience. 

Assistant Professor John Unger, 
who is participating in the race for 
the second straight year, “I think 
among the teams it’s not too com- 
petitive; you're out there for the ca- 
maraderie and to have fun.” 

This year was no exception. 
“Brilliant fall colors, lots of spirited 
camaraderie,” said Sowell when 
describing the race-day conditions. 

“It was so thrilling to run in 
the beautiful fall scenery and run 
for a good cause,” said Ulrich. 
“We met so many wonderful 
people and cheered along all of 
the runners.” 

This does not mean that there 
was a lack of friendly competi- 
tion among Juniata teams however. 
Mull said, “Of course the winner 


CAFE OPEN 


will have an unbelievable amount 
of bragging rights but nothing 
more than that. Henry (Thurston- 
Griswald) is my advisor so it would 
be pretty cool to beat him.” 

In past years, Juniata teams 
have had some other memo- 
rable successes in the Tussey 
MOwunTaiNBACK race. 

“We have twice won our cat- 
egory. We actually have a course 
record in the mixed four person for 
masters, which is the older group”, 
said Sowell. 

The Tussey MOUnTaiNBACK 
race this year was another install- 
ment on a growing tradition here 
at Juniata. Among the runners, 
anticipation is already forming for 
next year. 

“For me personally, this was a 
great introduction to the race, but it 
also means that the bar is set pretty 
high for next year,” said Bentz. 
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Campbell takes over Student Activities 


By RacHe ALtyA MAKANSI 


Ellen Campbell arrived at 
Juniata this summer to work in 
Community Outreach and Stu- 
dent Support. However, she is 
now filling in for Jessica Mum- 
ford as the Interim Director of 
Student Activities. 

Dean of Students Kris Clark- 
son explained that Campbell 
was originally hired because of 
a series of staffing changes that 
resulted from the opening of 
Nathan Hall. All Resident Di- 
rectors (RDs) at Juniata are re- 
quired to hold other positions in 
addition to their Residential Life 
responsibilities. Subsequently, 
Juniata then added another of- 
fice under the title of “Com- 
munity Outreach and Student 
Support” to provide extra help 
in both of those offices. 

“We need more people in 
Student Support because we get 
overwhelmed with notices of 
concern and midterm notices,” 
said Clarkson. : 

Originally, Fiona Grugen, 
who is also the Resident Direc- 
tor in Tussey and Terrace Halls, 
was hired for the new posi- 
tion in Community Outreach 
and Student Support; however, 
just before the fall semester be- 
gan, another Resident Direc- 
tor working in International 
Programs left the College. Be- 
cause Grugen has international 
experience and speaks several 
languages, she was hired to fill 
the International Programs 


position. This left the position in 
Community Outreach 


and 





Top left: Families enjoy tailgating before the Homecoming football game. Top right: Local businesses sell their mer- 
chandise at the “Marketplace” located in the VonLeibig Center for Science.Center right: Juniata’s cheerleaders inspire 
the crowd. Bottom right: Families get charicatures drawn at the family events held in the Intramural Gym. Bottom left: 
Mary Elizabeth Petrie catties the ball for the Hellbenders. 


Student support open for Camp- 
bell. 


However, Jessica Mumford, 
who is the full-time Director of 
Student Activities recently went 
on maternity leave, and Camp- 
bell was brought in to fill her po- 
sition temporarily. 

“It was like the perfect 
storm,” Clarkson said, “Ev- 
erything happened all at once. 
We got very fortunate in hav- 
ing Ellen here to take over 
additional responsibilities.” 

Danielle Ebeling, a sophomore 
considering an International 
Studies and Peace and Conflict 
Studies POE, is impressed with 
Campbell’s flexibility. 

“That’s a quick turn-around. 
Kudos to her,” Ebeling said. 

With Student Activities, 
Campbell will be working with 
all clubs to help balance the 
campus schedule, manage events, 
and organize finances. 

Secretary of the Student 
Government Executive Board, 
Madeline Bennetti, will work 
closely with Campbell over the 
next few months. 

“They (Student Activities) do 
our training for class officers and 
executive board,” Bennetti said. 

Among the plethora of events 
that Campbell will now be 
helping to organize are the 
shuttles to State College 
and Altoona, the Juniata bike 
share program, the monthly 
photo contests and the Step Up 
Leadership _ lunches. 

Campbell is enthusiastic about 
all of these programs because she 


‘enjoys the Juniata community. 


Homecoming Weekend 
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With the start of every new 
year, comes promise, the prom- 
ise that this year will be extraor- 
dinary, that we will achieve the 
goals we have set forth, that we 
will inch ever closer to that vi- 
sion we have of ourselves and 
the community around us. Af- 
ter that initial energy, however, 
it more often then not becomes 


“Ty, 


m mostly just excited to 
meet new students,” said Camp- 
bell. “T love how focused on aca- 
demics Juniata is.” 

Mumford has mapped out 
what Campbell needs to do un- 
til she returns in February. Dean 
Clarkson, recognizes that the 
temporary change could be ben- 


ae fete Shards, meee the case that complacency sets 
will do coe a little differenti » | in. We begin to hear excuses for 
Clarkson ae % delay, reasons to put off the req- 


uisite effort that change demands 
for another week, another month 
and eventually another year. This 
is how the current year differs; 
delaying progress is unequivo- 
cally off the table. As the Presi- 
dent of the Student Government 
it is my duty to serve as the main 
advocate. for the student body, 
and to do so effectively, a dia- 
logue must be maintained. That 
is the purpose of this column; it 
is intended to be a space where I 
can communicate both the goals 
of Student Government, as well 
as the actions and decisions of 
administration, and afterward 
collect feedback that will drive 
future decisions. 

I will use this inaugural piece 
to communicate the overarching 
vision I seek to carry out. It is 
my desire to see Juniata’s Stu- 
dent Government return to serv- 
ing as an advocacy body, and in 
the near future we will grapple 
with curriculum reform, diversi- 
ty and sexual assault policy. All 
of which are subjects that will 
be addressed in future columns. 
It is also clear that Juniata club 
culture is ready to take the next 
step, providing a cocurricular 


Campbell’s co-workers recog- 
nize this enthusiasm in Camp- 
bell and feel it will benefit the 
Office of Student Activities. 
Ricky Burgan worked with 
Campbell in Residential Life, 
noting that she does everything 
with students in mind. :, 

“Ellen has a lot of experience 
and good experience. Probably 
more than the typical new RD 
would bring. So she really is very 
well qualified. Probably overly 
qualified,” said Clarkson. 

Campbell will be working in 
Student Activities throughout 
the year, but Dean Clarkson rec- 
ognizes her versatility. “Ellen is 
someone we can pull into a lot of 
places,” Clarkson said. 

Though she moved to Juniata 
only about five days after los- 
ing her job at Marrietta College, 
Campbell said that she has had a 
good transition. 

“T just got that feeling when I 
came here,” said Campbell. 

That feeling seems reciprocal, 
at least in the eyes of the Dean. 

“We're very pleased to have 
Ellen with us. We're very fortu- 
nate,” said Clarkson. 


Recently, the National Sci- 
ence Foundation gave Juniata 
College a grant of $350,000 to 
fund the costs of equipment 
that will increase network ca- 
pacity and give students ac- 
cess to technology that will 
aid them in genomics research 
and studies. 

‘The grant was funded by a pro- 
gram from the National Science 
Foundation called the’ Campus 
Cyberinfrastructure-Infrastruc- 
ture Innovation and Engineer- 
ing (CC*IIE). ‘Their purpose, 
according to their website, is to 
invest “in improvements and re- 
engineering at the campus level 
to support a range of data trans- 
fers supporting computational 
science and computer networks 
and systems research.” 

Juniata received the Network 
Design and Implementation 
for Small Institutions Award. 
“It was really about giving more 
throughput and more connec- 
tion speed to smaller institutions 
who are doing research that need 
that kind of capacity but don't 
necessary have the money to do 
both,” said Assistant Vice Presi- 
dent and Chief Information Of- 
ficer Anne Wood. 

Among the network changes 
will be an increase in the hard- 
ware capacity of Juniata’s Inter- 
net connection to 2 gigabytes per 
second, though this will eventu- 
ally be increased to 10. Other 
changes include the ability to 
host more simultaneous users. 

Additionally, as part of a con- 
tract with Three Rivers Optical 
Exchange, Juniata will be pro- 
vided with high-speed network 





experience where tools obtained 
in the classroom are reinforced 
by real world use, rather than 
an extracurricular one where 
academics and club activity are 
mutually exclusive. The Stu- 
dent Government funding model 
must change for that to be pos- 
sible. Student Government must 
seek to encourage clubs to make 
lasting impacts on the surround- 
ing community and move away 
from planning events that have 
only a transient impact. It is my 
hope that within the next few 
years clubs will not need to fun- 
draise and will be free to focus 
on the projects they are pursuing. 

Finally, my Executive Board 
and I hold the firm belief that 
Student Government must also 
move unilaterally to improve 
the lives of the Student Body. 
We have already started doing 
so by approving the purchase of 
a printer that has been placed in 
Sunderland Lounge and taking 
the preliminary steps in the cre- 
ation of a scholarship that will 
help students that display finan- 
cial need purchase textbooks. 

It is the duty -of every indi- 
vidual that travels through the 
halls of this hallowed institution 
to leave it stronger for those who 
will succeed them, and it is now 
our turn to deliver on that moral 
imperative. Change is never 
easy; it always comes with its 
fair share of impediments, but 
there is no doubt in my mind, 
over the course of this year, we 
will have helped build a more 
perfect Juniata. 

- Kunal Atit, Executive Board 

President 


$350,000 grant for network 


By Naomi HEILIGMAN 


access to Internet2 for the next 
two years. Internet2 is a non- 
profit organization of interna- 
tional leaders in several large 
areas. It was created to advance 
research and education as well 
as collaboration on all kinds of 
projects by using some of the 
newest technology available. 

The grant will also suport 
Juniatas connections with 
other institutions. 

“Juniata partners with 132 
other institutions on the GCAT- 
SEEK program for the biol- 
ogy department. So, we're able 
to touch those students with 
resources that we have here,” 
said Wood. 

Ideally, the increased network 
capacity will encourage and en- 
able the institutions within the 
network to increase connections 
with each other, create collab- 
orative projects, and make other 
connections between disciplines. 

Work in genomics requires 
working with large datasets, 
meaning that those working the 
field will require a bigger and 
improved network in order to 
properly perform their research, 
and often colleges lack resources 
to take of that problem. 

“T think it opens up opportu- 
nities for our students to work 
with students from institutions 
and work on a similar type of 
research project but have more 
minds available,” said Wood. “It 
also gives them access to some- 
thing that they don't have at 
their own institution.” 

Students and faculty at both 
Juniata and partner institutions 
can expect the impacats of the 
grant to begin in the 2015-2016 
academic year. 
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New director of Health and Wellness takes initiative in his position 


> from McConneELL page | 


decided to apply again as a visiting 
professor. At that point, discussing 
this with the Dean of Students, we 
determined that we needed to hire 
a new director.” 

A nationwide search was held 
for job applicants in April. To 
narrow down the great number 
of applications, a search commit- 
tee was formed to interview and 
select candidates. 

“I was a member of the search 
committee. I looked at all the ap- 
plications, and worked with the 
committee to identify candidates,” 
said Blair Taylor, assistant to the 
Dean of Students. “There were 50 
candidates, maybe more.” 

Unlike his predecessor, McCon- 
nell will be responsible for all as- 
pects of the Health and Wellness 
department, not just counseling. 

“The position would be a little 
different than what I had previ- 
ously,” said Williams. “I had been 
the director of the counseling part 
of Health and Wellness, and Con- 
nie Peters was the director of the 
health part. What was determined 
through the job description, was 
that there would be a director of 
the Health and Wellness center, in- 
cluding the health and the counsel- 
ing parts.” 

“T oversee the operations of the 
Health and Wellness center as an 
administrator,’ said McConnell. 
“We have three counselors includ- 
ing myself, one full-time nurse, a 
contracted primary care physician, 
a contracted psychiatrist and an of- 
fice manager. Everyone has to do 
their job in an optimal manner to 
contribute to success.” 

Uniquely among the Health 
and Wellness staff, McConnell 
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New Director of Health and Wellness Alex McConnell plans to improve counsleing and alcohol awareness. 


possesses a strong military back- 
ground. 

“I became an air force officer 
for ten and a half years. I served 
the United States Air Force pri- 
marily in a flying position,” said 
McConnell. “I was an electronic 
combat officer, which means I 
sat in the back of aircraft and 
I worked weapon systems. In that 
position, I was, of course, first and 
foremost a combat aviator, but I 
was also an instructor, and I held 
various command positions.” 

McConnell had obtained a mas- 
ter’s degree in psychology before 
joining the Air Force. After spend- 
ing 10 years on duty, however, 
McConnell decided to go back 
to school. 

“T left active duty, decided to 
change vocation, went back to 
school, in the end, the University 
of Pennsylvania, and became a 


counselor. It was a time of chal- 
lenging growth for me, because I 
went from somewhat expert for a 
vocation to starting all over again. 
It was a humbling experience, 
but also a very rewarding one,” 
said McConnell. 

The transition back into aca- 
demia was ultimately successful. 
During his time in the military, 
McConnell had picked up numer- 
ous life skills that helped him adapt 
to counseling. 

“I found that life had 
me pretty well to do this job. As 
a military officer, you are a coun- 
selor of sorts, because you have to 
take care of the people under your 
leadership. You are responsible for 
all aspects of their lives,” said Mc- 
Connell. “Tt wasn’t as hard a transi- 
tion as you might think.” 

As a result of his counseling 
background, McConnell is able 


to actively reach out to students 
about health issues. 

“We were looking for someone 
that was able to do more program- 
ming and outreach on campus, 
whether it’s programming in res 
halls or promoting awareness on 
campus, such as for alcohol and 
suicide awareness,” said Taylor. 
“He met a lot of the qualifica- 
tions, having a good background 
in counseling. His personality is 
very outgoing, that stood out as a 
good quality in a director.” 

“The reason we at Residential 
Life like Alex is because he can do 
outreach planning with RAs,” said 
Navarro. “Ifa Residence Assistant 
wants to do a program on alco- 
hol, or on depression, or suicide, 
they can bring Alex to their floor 
event. Last year, we had Pat Hunter 
and Perry Harper helping with that, 
but they were very overwhelmed 


Voyaging students not deterred by medicalissues abroad 


> from GAMBIA page 1 


by Senegal, which has a very 
organized medical structure. So, 
anyone coming out of Sierra 
Leon or Guinea would hit Sen- 
egal first, and there would be-no 
reason for them to continue on 
to The Gambia.” 

Also, the British expert in 
charge of/the United Nations’s 
response (to Ebola, Dr. Da- 
vid Nabarro, has said he hopes 
the spread of the killer virus 
will be “under control” in three 
months, which would allow 
enough time for a decision 
to be made about the trip to 


The Gambia. 

Though there currently is a 
question of whether or not the 
summer trip will happen, stu- 
dents who have gone on the 
trips in the past encourage oth- 
ers to go to The Gambia. 

“Everyone there was just so 
happy. They are in the lowest 
10 percent for poverty, but ev- 

(eryone always had a smile on 
their face,” said junior Jon Geyer, 
who went to The Gambia last 
summer. “I just felt very safe and 
comfortable there, and if the 
spring trip hadn't been canceled, 
I would have gone again.” 


Juniata pushes for limits 


> from STUDENT Gov page 1 


ness to the RA’s so that if they 
are confronted with a situation 
where a student is unconscious 
or maybe has mixed alcohol and 
medication, the RA’s are better 
able to address that.” 

Freshmen Calvin Liu and Ka- 
tie Brown commented on the 
partying scene on campus. 

“When I came here, I didn’t 
think a lot of people here drank,” 
said Brown. “I didn’t think it 
was a party school, and I guess 
I was sort of surprised by the 
fact that I was wrong.” 

Although many alchol preven- 
tion efforts downplay the amount 
of alcohol students consume, Liu 
said this is not the case. 

“They’re like, yeah we don’t 
have class tomorrow, so let’s 
drink, or they’re like, I don’t have 
class until one, so let’s get wast- 
ed. On Alcohol EDU, they say 





nota lot of college students drink, 
but everyone drinks.” 

The Student Government 
committee hopes that their ef- 
forts will encourage people to 
modify their drinking habits 
and to prioritize safety. 

“Everyone really just needs 
to be conscientious of their lim- 
its and to start thinking about 
this issue seriously, and the best 
way to be involved would 
be to practice self control,” 
said Pastula. 

“The fact that student 
government has come up with 
two committees, one on sex- 
ual assault and one alcohol, 
really demonstrates a desire 
and an interest of student gov- 
ermment to be involved in 
students’ lives and to try to 
make sure as a community that 
we’re really working to deal 
with these important issues,” 
said Cook-Huffman. 


Senior Gavin Edgerton partici- 
pated in the spring semester pro- 
gram in The Gambia and highly 
recommends the trip to other 
students because of the range of 
experiences available. 

“There are opportunities ev- 
erywhere. To go and teach, to 
go and work at the local hos- 
pital, to work for one of their 
newspapers, do something with 
farming at one of the millions of 
women’s gardens, or even go learn 
to cook because they are amazing 
cooks. The opportunities there 
are endless, and I think students 
just haven't looked into the pro- 


gram enough even though it 
is something really life chang- 
ing,” said Edgerton. 

Nagengast, who is accos- 
tumed to dealing with concerns 
about travelling to Africa, be- 
lieves in maintianing a balance 
between opportunities and risk. 

“Life is about risk. Yes you 
want to manage it; you don't 
want to do anything stupid, 
but there has to be a balance 
there. If we are going to go 
down this path of letting fear 
decide everything we do, well 
then we should all just stay at 
home,” said Nagengast. 








with counseling appointments 
and meetings.” 

Over the several months that 
McConnell has been on campus, 
his primary focus has come to be 
educating students about the dan- 
gers of alcohol abuse. 

“We wanted him to focus on the 
big issues that students are con- 
fronted with today, and alcohol 
is definitely one of the top issues. 
It’s a campus-wide initiative, and 
Alex has taken the reigns with the 
cause,” said Navarro. “I think that 
before, there was no coordinated 
effort; it was different departments 
doing different things. Now, we 
have a coordinated effort with an 
overall initiative.” 

“Our policy is to promote being 
as healthy and well as you possibly 
can, in all aspects of your life, to 
include what you ingest,” said Mc- 
Connell. “Our policy is to promote 
wellness. We work with student 
groups, including student govern- 
ment, to entertain some ideas that 
maybe we had not thought of be- 
fore, to intervene early through 
education (and) through program- 
ming with Residential Life.” 

As the new director, McCon- 
nell cautioned that his job is not 
to micromanage his staff but to 
provide leadership. 

“The folks at the Health and 
Wellness center are true profes- 
sionals,” said McConnell. “The 
professional bar that has been 
set by this Health and Wellness 
center was very high when I 
walked in the door. I just want to 
keep it high, keep things moving 
forward with changing expecta- 
tions of the College and of the stu- 
dents here.” 
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NFL could take page from Juniata mascot name change 


Justice $ , 
Passion 





Baxter Holmes, a Native 
American of Cherokee and 
Choctaw lineage, once said, “It 
represents a trophy of war—the 
bloody scalp of a murdered Na- 
tive American, slaughtered for 
money, the amount dependent 
on whether it was a man, woman 
or child.” 

The quote above explains 
the meaning of the word “Red- 
skins” and represents the defi- 
nition understood by various 
members of the Native Ameri- 
can community. Scholars and 
historians give different ac- 
counts of what they believe to be 
the origin and meaning behind 
the R-word in the ongoing cam- 
paign and debate to change the 
offensive name of the NFL team 
Washington R—. 

We refer to these scholars and 


historians as “experts” on matters 
of indigenous peoples. But are 
these not the same “experts” who 
left out the brutal genocide and 
forced cultural appropriation of 
Native Americans from our his- 
tory books? 

in the last issue I explained that 
a minority group is a subordinate 
group whose members have sig- 
nificantly less control or power 
over their lives than members of 
a dominant or majority group. In- 
digenous leaders have critiqued 
the way that the mainstream 
media presents many issues that 
surround Native Americans as 
an expression of white privilege 
and colonialism. It is important 
to understand that this discus- 
sion occurs with the historical 
truth of conquest and  reloca- 
tion and the efforts of state 
and federal governments to erad- 
icate an entire culture. 

For me the actual definition 
comes from the real experts, Na- 
tive Americans themselves, who 
know their own history far bet- 
ter than any historian, or scholar 
or owner of an NFL team. The 


quote I began this column with 
comes from an editorial by 
Holmes, and there is nothing 
honorable or positive about the 
R-word in his community. 

Fans who do not support the 
changing of the R— name state 
reasons such as “The name R— 
has a history of being over 70 
schools' name and mascot. It 
is a schools pride and joy. It is 
their battle cry. It's not racist if 
it’s been the Washington's foot- 
ball team's name for over eighty 
years. It's a stoic, proud warrior 
being used as a mascot for a 
sports team.” WRONG. 

There was a time when this 
team was called the Braves. Yes 
that’s right, they were not always 
known as the Washington “the 
bloody scalp of a murdered Na- 
tive American.” Various news- 
papers report that the name of 
the Braves was changed in 1933 
by the co-owner. At the time, 
their head coach, William Henry 
“Lone Star” Dietz, claimed to 
have Native American ancestry. 
Some players were also Na- 
tive American, so the co-owner 


found the name R— fitting. 
Dietz spoke out in support of 
the name. He later served a jail 
sentence when he falsely pre- 
sented these ancestry allegations 
for exemption from the World 
War I draft. How convenient. 
When the term R— was trade- 
marked the dictionary definition 
explained it as a derogatory ra- 
cial slur, In June 2014 the United 
States Patent and Trademark Of- 
fice canceled six federal trade- 
mark registrations for the name 
of the Washington R— under the 
ruling that the name is “dispar- 
aging to Native Americans” and 
thus cannot be trademarked un- 
der federal law, which prohibits 
the protection of offensive or 
disparaging language. The cur- 
rent owner of the R— responded 
with the same arguments pre- 
sented earlier in this column. 
Over the years, many high 
schools and colleges using the 
term R— in their names—in- 
cluding our own—took steps to 
right their wrong. 
Juniata’s mascot was the 
Juniata Indian beginning in 


1925 when the school paper 
used the term in a sports story. 
What was meant to be an endear- 
ing nickname was misguided 
and unfortunately was later ad- 
opted by the student body as our 
official school mascot. 

Following the naming of 
Juniata’s mascot as the In- 
dian the name was questioned 
as inappropriate. In 1989 the 
Human Concerns Commit- 
tee at Juniata College asked 
the school to rethink the term. 
Chris Umble, the president of the 
Alumni Association at the time, 
explained that part of the reason 
for the movement for change 
was that “the College needs to be 
involved in multicultural, cross- 
cultural educational experienc- 
es.” That sounds familiar to our 
Brethren values, which encour- 
age willingness to hear out the 
voices that often get muffled. 

So will the NFL get with the 
times and follow in the footsteps 
of others, or will they continue 
this losing battle? I will leave 
you to ponder that. 

And Go Steelers! 


Variety of educational opportunities necessary for diverse needs 





‘The’ liberal’ arts are’ under at- 
tack. As of now, four state gov- 
ermors and several members of 


‘congress have announced their — 


desire to end government: sub- 
sidies for the liberal arts. Even 
President Obama has implied 
that a shortened, technical train- 
ing could be more valuable than 
a typical liberal arts degree. 
President Troha, on the other 
hand, has strongly defended 
the liberal arts. In his inaugural 
speech last year, Troha said, “A 
liberal arts education urges us to 
change, to become comfortable 
with ambiguity.” He went on to 
say, “At a time when our cul- 
ture appears to value vocational 
training over broad education, 
we must remember that advance- 
ments ... happen when we con- 
front what we do not know.” 


Troha was clearly defend- 
ing the liberal arts ideology in 
that speech. He prsented him- 
self as an avid proponent of 
liberal arts ideals, and he suc- 
ceeded in making a fair argu- 
ment that the liberal arts are 
not out of date and are still 
very progressive. 

So which president is right? 
Obama or Troha? Troha is cor- 
rect in his belief that a liberal 
arts education is superior to 
other types of degrees. The lib- 
eral arts ideology is the idea that 
students should be exposed to a 
broad range of subject matters 
so that they may bring diverse 
ways of thinking into their re- 
spective fields. In turn, they 
better prepare students for the 
professional world and teach 
students how to communicate 
and think critically. 

Obama’s stance, on the other 
hand, is not right, but it is rea- 
sonable for his position. From an 
economic point of view, paying 
for a liberal arts education often 
costs significantly more than a 
degree from a community col- 


lege. Obama wants people get- 
ting degrees in technical fields, 
however he does not want stu- 
dents leaving school with piles 
of debt. So, it makes sense that 
he is endorsing a more cost ef- 
fective means of education. 
Liberal arts colleges give stu- 
dents an environment where 
they are required to commu- 
nicate both in and outside of 


the classroom. Here, classes 


are smaller and more intimate. 
People often feel more in- 
clined to voice their opinions 
and ask questions in smaller and 
more personal environments. 
Students are also given opportu- 
nities to meet professors outside 
of classes and work and interact 
with faculty members more so 
than at a larger institution. 


Moreover, liberal arts colleges - 


place a strong emphasis on writ- 
ing, which is crucial to succeed- 
ing in almost any career as it is 
critical for communication as 
well as organizing thoughts and 
ideas. People who write well 
tend to think more clearly and 
with better organization because 


that is what is required for good 
writing. Writing is also neces- 
sary for anyone who wants to 
appear and sound professional in 
the workplace. 

Lastly, a liberal arts education 
teaches students how to teach 
themselves. Students who take 
classes in multiple disciplines 
must train their minds to think 
differently as they get exposed 
to different kinds of material and 
questions. Consequentially, they 
learn how their minds work, 
and they learn different ways 
to solve problems by playing to 
their strengths and acknowledg- 
ing their weaknesses. The ability 
to teach yourself is invaluable. It 
means you can work in jobs out- 
side of your major (or POE) and 
still succeed in them. 

Now, am I saying that people 
who do not have a liberal arts 
education cannot learn these 
techniques? Of course not. I am 
saying, however, that these tech- 
niques are stressed in a liberal 
arts environment more so than in 
other educational environments. 

Unfortunately, the liberal arts 


do have some down sides, which 
may deter some people from pu- 
ring them. A multifaceted edii- 
cation often takes more time to 
complete than a focused, target- 
ed education does. Additionally, 
the liberal arts often cost more 
money and usually must be per- 
sued full time. 

If someone does not want to 
commit four years to a liberal 
arts degree and instead would 
accept a more targeted educa- 
tion, that person would be better 
off choosing a different path. 

The dilemma regarding 
which is better, a liberal arts or 


-an alternative type of education, 


is ultimately completely circum- 
stantial. Several important vari- 
ablesneedtobetaken into account 
before any individual can make 
that choice. However, I belive 
that a liberal arts education gives 
students the skills they need to 
succeed in this world, more so 
than any other type of educa- 
tion. Besides, at what other type 
of college would you find a bio- 
chemistry major writing for the 
college newspaper? 





Small college community may help to support student mental health 


EDITORIAL 


Suicide claims 34,000 lives in 
the U.S. every year. Among col- 
lege students, suicide rates out- 
pace the rates of alcohol-related 
deaths. Depression is the lead- 
ing cause of suicide. 80 percent 
of people with depression do 
not get treatment, increasing the 
risk of suicide. Even with sta- 
tistics broadcasted, the National 
Suicide Prevention Lifeline and 
Suicide Prevention Month, most 
people do not know enough. 

Many still think depression 
and sadness are the same. They 
believe depression always hap- 
pens after trauma or it is genetic. 
They might think depression can 
be fixed with medication, but 
depression often requires medi- 
cation for life. They feel depres- 
sion equates to weakness, or it is 
all in your head. They think “real 
men” do not get depressed, and 


talking makes depression worse. 

The truth is sadness is only one 
symptom of depression. It can 
also cause feelings of anxiety, 
tension and emptiness, though 
no two cases are the same. Trau- 
ma may trigger an episode, but 
one event cannot take the blame. 
You can be predisposed to de- 
pression; however, the risk is 
only 10 to 15 percent. 

Medication can help with 
managing symptoms, long- 
term or short-term, but it cannot 
cure depression. It is a complex 
mental disorder that does not 
discriminate. Even though 50 
percent more women develop 
depression, middle-aged white 
men had the greatest increase in 
suicide rates. Believing it cannot 
impact you does not mean it will 
not impact you. 

The statistics of depression 
and rates of suicide refer to major 
depressive disorder. Though try- 
ing to separate all other causes of 
suicide from depression, minor 


or major, is futile. Other causes 
of suicide include abuse, feeling 
helpless, loss ef hope and feel- 
ing you are a disappointment or 
cannot live up to expectations. 
These causes can lead to suicidal 
thoughts and actions, which is a 
more severe symptom of depres- 
sion. Simply because you have 
not been diagnosed with a de- 
pressive disorder does not mean 
you cannot have symptoms. 
Depression does not care if 
you are strong-willed and resil- 
ient, male or female, tall or short, 
or a senior citizen or a student. 
College culture can promote 
ideals of perfectionism and over- 
achievement. But at what risk 
does perfection come? In high 
school, students could achieve 
the perfect GPA, be the star ath- 
lete, be the president of student 
council and still have a social 
life. We are told from the begin- 
ning that college is different; we 
must choose two out of good 
grades, a social life and sleep. 


The inability to be the same, 
overachieving student can feel 
like failure. It can feel like you 
are a disappointment who cannot 
live up to the expectations put to 
you by your college of choice 
and your own history. 

Since college has become 
more popular, having a degree 
no longer gives the competitive 
edge in the job market. When 
all applicants have a degree, 
logic may push us to believe 
that having the mark of a more 
prestigious school will give us 
an edge. Even though more ex- 
pectations and stress exist at elite 
schools, pre-professionalism is a 
benefit, right? 

Current statistics show Ivy 
League graduates no longer have 
an edge in the job market. Since 
the beginning of last year, five 
University of Pennsylvania stu- 
dents have committed suicide. 
Some believe that if you can- 
not handle the pressure, then do 
not apply for an elite education. 


Who is to say that elite schooling 
is worth risking personal mental 
health? 

Perhaps small, liberal arts 
schools like Juniata College 
are the way to go. No one said 
the workload at Juniata is easy; 
students pull all-nighters, spend 
long hours in the library and 
stress about being admitted into 
graduate school. But maybe, in a 
close-knit community, students 
can handle the stress better. 

At Juniata, we can walk across 
campus and see someone we 
know and will ask how we are 
managing. The Juniata College 
Counseling Center provides con- 
fidential counseling and therapy 
to all full-time Juniata students. 

Still, we need to do more. The 
importance of mental health is 
not trumped by the importance 
of success. If you are feeling 
hopeless, overwhelmed or de- 
pressed, you are encouraged to 
talk. Struggle does not have to 
be silent. It should not be silent. 
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Modern video games raise bar for inter 





Art has come a long way since 
ancient times. In prehistoric times, 
man created music and visual art 
through primitive instruments 
and cave paintings. And then 
when civilizations began to flour- 
ish, language and writing made 
their debut. ; 

Throughout history, art has been 
evolving to fit the times, and it is 
no different now. In the 21st cen- 
tury, a new super-art has become 
prevalent in our culture. I call it a 
super-art because this form envel- 
ops literature, visual art and music 
into a singular, interactive piece. 
I am talking, of course, about 
video games. 

In 1983, Japan released what 
was originally called the Fami- 
com (short for Family Computer), 
which was an 8-bit processor ca- 
pable of running simple video 
games. The Famicom later became 
what is more commonly referred 
to as the Nintendo Entertainment 
System (NES), and was brought 
to the North American market 
in 1985. 

This huge step in video game 
evolution brought us games such 
as “Super Mario Bros” and “The 
Legend of Zelda,” which remain 
two of the most popular game 
series to date. The NES, having 
only an 8-bit processor, gave birth 


to the iconic 8-bit music that nos-’ 





For this week’s adventure, I 
have traveled a short four miles 
outside of Huntingdon to the long- 
standing Top’s Diner. Founded in 
1959 the diner has been an attrac- 
tion to locals and tourist alike for 
many years. Newly renovated in 
2012 and with access to free Wi- 


















A 


talgic gamers have come to know 
and love. The melodic pings and 
pongs that created simple tunes 
for when you reached the end of a 
level or when you attained a new 
item were enough to satisfy in the 
80s and are excellent for nostalgic 
value today. 

However, the game industry had 
to step up their game over the past 
few decades. In 2011, 25 years af- 
ter the release of the original title 
in 1986, “The Legend of Zelda: 
Skyward Sword” became the first 
installment in the series to boast a 
fully orchestrated soundtrack. Ev- 
ery moment of the game is backed 
with beautiful music fitting to the 
scene. It goes to show how far we 
have come in this respect. 

From 1996 to 2013, the evolu- 
tion of Lara Croft from the “Tomb 
Raider” series depicts the evolu- 
tion of CGI in video games. And 
before this we had pixelated, 2D 
side scrollers. The massive amount 
of progress made is incredible, and 
unquestionably parallels the prog- 
ress of art history from vaguely 
representational Paleolithic art 
to the breathtaking naturalism of 
Greco-Roman art, and from an- 
cient clay huts to High-Gothic ar- 
chitecture. The graphics in video 
games almost always seem to 
leave people breathless. 

Aside from just becoming more 
naturalistic, the better proces- 
sors in new-generation consoles 
and PCs allow for far more styles 
of art in a video game. Of course 
we have the very life-like looking 
games such as the newest 2013 
installment of “Tomb Raider,” but 
we also have 3D games that are 
programmed in a more cartoony 


Fi, it is the perfect spot to hangout 
and get a bite to eat while getting 
some studying done. 

Top’s takes you back to the gold- 
en age of diners with red colored 
stools and checkered floors. The 
walls are covered in photos from 
the early days of the diner and a 
mural that seems to be of the river 
that is just across the road. On one 
of the walls is an article about a fire 
that set the diner ablaze; however, 
it remains standing and full of life. 

Time to get to the best part of 
the diner: the food. As some Food 
Dude readers already know, I am a 
vegetarian so when I visit a restau- 







fashion, such as the more recent in- 
stallations of “Mario Kart” or “Lit- 
tle Big Planet.” Even games that, 
while appearing naturalistic, have 
an anime-like flair to them, such as 
the newer games of the “Final Fan- 
tasy” series. Many people deem 
these types of styles as childish, 
and while it may be so, in this con- 
text I cannot justifiably associate 
the term childish with any kind of 
negative connotation. 

The arcade games of the 70s and 
early 80s never had much of a sto- 
ry. In the beginning, video games 
were essentially just puzzles and 
shoot em’ ups — “Tetris,” “Pac- 
Man,” “Galaga,” “Dig Dug” and 
“Duck Hunt,” to name just a few. 

This started to change in the 
mid to late 80s when video games 
began to develop simple stories to 
them. This was especially preva- 
lent in Nintendo’s games. Going 
back to my earlier examples of 
“Super Mario Bros” and “The 
Legend of Zelda,” both essentially 
involved playing as a hero and sav- 
ing a princess. Obviously in much 
different contexts and circum- 
stances, but still, there was a very 
simple narrative to aid the player 
in achieving the game’s objective. 

Fast forward to two decades lat- 
er, and now we have video games 
with all different genres. We have 
action games, adventure games, 
fantasy games, mystery games, 
war games and yes, we even still 
have puzzle games. Games with 
unique characters, all with rich 
backstories and character develop- 
ment. Games with detailed settings 
that we often come to feel a part of 
by the end. Games with an actual 
narrative plot — an exposition, ris- 


rant I make sure it accommodates 
people with different eating habits. 
For my meal at Top’s, I chose the 
“Signature Grilled Cheese,” con- 
sisting of parmesan crusted bread 
seasoned with Chesapeake Bay 
Seasoning and filled with Swiss, 
American and provolone cheese. 
Any vegans reading this are prob- 
ably having a heart attack by now, 
and rightfully so. 

I hate to have to criticize, but the 
diner offers no options for vegans, 
unless they can endure eating a 
salad without the meat that is of- 
fered with it. I myself had a very 
difficult time finding anything on 
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ing action, a climax, falling action 
and a resolution. 

But what, then, separates video 
games from a movie? The break- 
ing of the fourth wall. The in- 
teractivity. You make your own 
choices. You and your actions are 
what is going to continue the story, 
and it is up to you whether you 
win or lose. You can choose your 
own adventure. 

This is why people fall in love 
with video games. It is for the 
same reason they fall in love with 
books, and art, and music. Gam- 
ers find numerous ways to connect 
to video games. We use them as 
an escape. 

The definition of art from the 


the menu that would be suitable for 
my eating habits. Not that this is a 
bad thing, only I believe the diner 
would be more known among the 
student body if it offered a more 
diverse menu. 

Despite my disappointment with 
my limited selection of meal choic- 
es, I can honestly say the “Signa- 
ture Grilled Cheese” was amazing! 
When I first looked at the ingredi- 
ents, I think I had the same reaction 
as most people, “Holy Cheese!” 
Any rational person would be in 
dire distress about their arteries af- 
ter having a three-cheese sandwich 
but its heavenly taste distracts you 









active super-art 





Photos provided by Nintendo.com 


Merriam-Webster dictionary is: 
“something that is created with 
imagination and skill and that is 
beautiful or that expresses im- 
portant ideas or feelings.” Does 
it take not take bucket loads of 
imagination to write, program 
and orchestrate a video game? Do 
video games not express important 
ideas and themes similar to con- 
ventional literature? When the end 
of a video game moves the player _ 
to tears, does it not express impor- + 
tant feelings? Are video games , 
not beautiful? oy 
Video games are art. They. are’ | 
a super-art. They are:the mod-. ; 
em super-art, definitive of the- 
21st century. 


Popular local diner offers minimal variety, ‘Top’-notch quality 


from such thoughts. Along with 
the sandwich I was ‘served, were 
what I believe to be home cut 
fries. Sadly, I wasn’t as thrilled 
about the fries as I was about the 
sandwich and awesome décor. My 
friend came to the diner with me 
in order to provide a perspective 
on the non-vegetarian items on 
the menu. He was just as pleased 
as I; he ordered a turkey sandwich 
on rye bread with a side of sweet’ 
potato fries. aaa 
Although, my meal was during 
dinnertime, I took the pleasure of 
looking at the breakfast menu to 
get an idea of how college friendly 
it is. It only took a few short sec- - 
onds to come up with a conclusion | 
that can be summarized in two- 
short words: “bottomless coffee.” I 
think this explains how the rest of © 
the menu pans out. Along withcof- 
fee they offer the typical breakfast _ 
food: pancakes, eggs, waffles, sau- 
sage, etc. They provide a perfect: 
breakfast to recover after a long 
weekend out with friends. = 
The pricing of the food was very 
reasonable for the quantity. My bill 
totalled just over $6. I only had wa- 
ter to drink, which helps keep the 
price down, but the other items on — 
the menu were equally priced, and 
everything was below ten dollars. ~ 
For my review of Top’s Diner, . 
it comes out in the foreground. 
Although the menu is not diverse 
in the sense of being food friend- 
ly for everyone that visits, it is 
diverse in its varieties of meals. 
With a friendly staff that stays on 
top of your refills, Top’s is'a great _ 
choice for a morning meal or an 
evening out. s 














Arts & ENTERTAINMENT 





It’s October, and Halloween is 
coming. The shelves in every ma- 
jor department store are stocked 
with Halloween candy, kids cos- 
tumes and monster masks. In the 
entertainment world, shows like 
“American Horror Story” have 
started their new seasons, while 
the latest horror flicks like “An- 
nabelle” and latest vampire install- 
ment, “Dracula Untold,” are giving 
horror fans a quick rush of adrena- 
line in theatres nationwide. 

Being the season where mon- 
sters and horror take a forefront in 
cinema, it got me thinking about 
vampires. Now, hold on! Don’t 
stop reading just yet! Just because 
the topic here is vampires does 
not mean we are talking about the 
sparkly ones. 

Vampires. A lot of people think 
of Dracula, or maybe “Twilight,” 
depending on their literature and 
film preferences. But what fasci- 
nates me about vampires is that 


they have been an incorporated 
part of human folklore and my- 
thology for centuries. A whole host 
of different vampiric mythological 
characters in various forms can be 
found in numerous cultures and on 
every continent. 

In every case, the character 
has a connection to blood suck- 
ing, no matter if it is human-like, 
animal, spirit or goulish. From 
the iron-toothed and tree-dwell- 
ing Asanbosam in West Africa to 
17th and 18th Century supersti- 
tions in New England, human- 
ity has a long standing history 
with vampires. 

Despite that, Dracula is still 
the most famous vampiric icon in 
pop culture. We all know the old 
stereotype of this undead, blood 
sucking villain from Transylva- 
nia, who sleeps in a coffin dur- 
ing the day, wears a long black 
cape, has slick black hair, has an 
allergy to garlic and can only be 
killed by having a cross stabbed 
into his heart. We can thank Bela 
Lugosi in the 1926 production 
of “Dracula” film for creating 
that image. 

Dracula’s stereotypical image is 
everywhere, whether it be in the 
form of a standard halloween vam- 
pire costume for adults or Sesame 
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The Juniatian is 
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ates its readers, and 

it's about time your art 
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Murmau’s Count establishes traditional vampiric associations 


Street’s. comical number loving 
character Count von Count. 

Over the years, there have been 
many film adaptations of Bram 
Stoker’s “Dracula.” But one of 
the more interesting, and arguably 
one of the scariest, is “Nosferatu,” 
a 1922 silent film from German 
director F.W. Murnau. It is also a 
groundbreaking film in the vam- 
pire genre. In terms of cinematog- 
raphy, it is one of the more artistic 
horror films in history, and the ste- 
reotypical vampire lore that vam- 
pires will die if exposed to sunlight 
is rooted in this film. 

“Nosferatu” tells the story of 
Dracula, but with all the names 
of characters changed in an at- 
tempt to get around not having 
received the rights from Stoker’s 
wife to produce a film based on 
her husband’s novel. Luckily, that 
does not detract from the film, 
as the name Nosferatu some- 
how sounds a lot more sinister 
than Dracula. 

The story goes that real estate 
agent Hutton from the German 
town of Wisborg is sent abroad to 
assist the mysterious Count Orlok 
who lives in a remote castle on 
the top of a hill in the purchase 
of real estate in Wisborg. Hutton 
is warned of Count Orlok by lo- 


I found myself anew — the con- 
tinuing ofa story. I lived, I remem- 
bered, but somehow I didn’t feel 
like this the first time. I didn’t see 
this the first time. These were the 
moments of what if - the moments 
when we can feel the paths stretch- 
ing out from us and disappearing 
into the unknown. What a power 
those moments are, for they define 
the rest of our lives. Sometimes the 
road is obvious. Other times we 
are stuck marveling at the amazing 
question of “what if?” 

In this life I was not a man, a 
woman, an object or an animal. I 
was a presence. I knew a woman 
who always wore a little angel 
pin - her guardian - but that was 
not I. I didn’t guard. I didn’t pro- 
tect. I didn’t bring lovers together. 
I just was. 

I watched a veteran stumble 
over a rock in a path and felt 
his mother’s eye on him from 
a mile away, staring out of her 
kitchen window. 

For the first time, I felt the bonds 
that connected souls. I understood 
the reason why humans do every- 
thing not to feel alone. Why we 
say that God is with us, the angels 
are here, Grandma is watching 
or fate has a plan for us? It is be- 
cause it makes us feel like we are 
not walking that road alone. Like 
if we come to a crossroads in our 
life, the path we pick will be the 
right one, because someone has 
our back. : 

He walked with a green army 
pack thrown over his shoulder, 
and he didn’t know I was there. 
The morning sun was just begin- 
ning to chase away the darkness 
as the birds sang and took flight. I 
was the dew slowly drying on the 
wet grass as the man walked on me 
as he crossed a meadow. He was 
heading home. 
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cal residents of the nearby town, 
but blows off their warnings 
as superstition. 

Hutton soon finds out through 
staying with Orlok that he is a 
vampire and hurries home, while 
Orlok is shipped to Wisborg in a 
crate on a ship. What takes place 
is a series of scary events, in which 
Orlok creates terror and hysteria in 
the hearts of Wisborg’s residents 
by preying on them as his victims, 
before ultimately being destroyed 
at the end. 

These days, silent films tend to 
be viewed as pretty hokey, and I 
never expected to get creeped out 
by watching one before watch- 
ing Nosferatu. Watch this film in 
the dark, and you might be sur- 
prised to be getting goosebumps. 
What the film lacks in high tech 
special effects, it fully makes up 
with imagery. 

Max Schreck as Count Orlok 
takes an approach to his charac- 
ter that is genuinely haunting and 
presents Orlok as a sickly-thin, 
almost diseased-looking individ- 
ual. He walks in a broken, slow 
stumble that feels more animal- 
istic than human. Orlok’s pres- 
ence is genuinely haunting, and 
what seals the creepiness factor is 
his stare. There are many scenes, 


There were two little kittens, 
one dead, one alive, laying in the 
middle of the road. He watched as 
the little orange fluff ball cried out 
for his brother and tried to pull him 
to safety. The man picked up the 
grieving kitten and carried it into 
the house. 

Mother was up, cooking, sing- 
ing and baking, the smell and 
sound of Sunday moming he re- 
membered. The man snuck up 
behind her and grabbed her, giving 
her a big bear hug. “Hi, mama,” 
he said with a smile as she turned 
around and smacked him with a 
wooden spoon. 

“You didn’t write,” she hissed, 
trying to frown as long as she could 
before she smiled and hugged 
the boy. 

“T saw you coming,” she said 
pushing a saucer of milk towards 
the kitten. He put the kitten down 
on the table, and his mother 
glared at him and stomped her 
feet. “Daniel Frank!” she spat. 
“Get that vermin off my table. 
We eat here.” 

“Yes mama,” he replied as his 
four siblings came into the kitchen 
and greeted him, the house abuzz 
of Sunday morning talk. 

“Did you get shot?” little 
Rose asked. 

“Of course he didn’t,” his 

brother said taking another slab 


of bacon. “There was no war~ 


in Panama.” 

“I didn’t get shot,” Dan said. 
“But a there was a monkey 
that did.” 

“Really?” Rose asked climbing 
closer to her big brother. 

“Yes, we found him in the jun- 
gle. The sound of a baby crying 
woke us real early in the morning, 
and we went searching for a child, 
but we found a monkey with one 


big hole in him.” Dan drew a hole. 


over his stomach and Rose made a 
“eww” face as their mother rolled 
her eyes. 

Dan remained quiet as he 
thought of it - his adventures. 
He could feel the hot sun beating 
down on his back, and the forest’s 
humid air choking him, but there 
was nothing bad to tell. But then 





like on the ship sailing to Wis- 
borg, where Schreck stares directly 
into the camera with an almost 
rabid-like expression that makes 
you as the viewer feel like he is 
looking through the screen di- 
rectly at you, effectively ratcheting 
up tension. 

There is also a Hitchcock style 
element to the film, in which you 
do not actually get to see graphi- 
cally what happens to individuals 
who meet their demise to the hands 
of Count Orlok. Instead, Murnau 
simply uses shadows, shot cuts and 
terrified expressions to create a dis- 
turbing mood to the scariest scenes 
by insinuating what is happen- 
ing without letting you see it for 
yourself. That technique has been 
present in horror films for decades, 
and it it still highly effective in 
awakening an emotional response 
from viewers. 

Ifyou like horror flicks and have 
not yet had an opportunity to view 
“Nosferatu,” this October might 
be the time to change that. It is an 
artistically sound film that mas- 
terfully combines essential prin- 
ciples of horror cinematography 
with engaging storytelling. Some- 
times it is refreshing to revisit the 
films that paved the way for an 
entire genre. 


Chapter two: ‘Veteran returns home’ 


again there was nothing good ei- 
ther. He pushed a bite of pancake 
around on his plate. 

He looked up and saw me down 
the hall, in the bathroom, out the 
bathroom window. I was the pres- 
ence of the plowed mounds of 
dirt. ’'m home, Dan thought and 
smiled. He chewed the pancake 
but kept the image of the garden 
framed in his mind. 

As he looked around the table 
he saw his siblings bickering, his 
mother mothering and Tat’s empty 
chair. Dan looked out of the win- 
dow but he couldn’t see his father. ' 

His mother didn’t even have to 
turn her head to understand. “He’s 
down at the Noon’s. One of the 
cows broke through the fence.” 

The two brothers looked at each 
other, and the youngest smiled. “I 
think we have to go out and cel- 
ebrate,” he said with a smile. Dan 
shook his head. 

“Tt’s too early for anything like 
that,” he said referring to his broth- 
er still out in the Pacific. 

“We need to celebrate every 
moment. If we don’t, who knows 
if we will ever get a chance to cel- 
ebrate the big things.” He pushed 
his chair out from the table, taking 
the kitten out the door as he went. 
Dan followed. 

The youngest lit a cigarette and 
the smoke rolled from his lips. 

“Where do you want to go?” 
Dan asked. 

“Over to Dunlo, there is 4 little 
nightclub there called the Bucket 
of Blood.” 

“I am not ready,” Dan said 
watching the little kitten run back 
to its dead friend on the road. 

“If you wait until you’re ready, 
you will be waiting until death. All 
you’ ll be doing here is asking your- 
self what if I would have gone?” 
He smiled and then said mocking- 
ly as he clasped his hands over his 
heart, “What if you met the girl of 
your dreams?” 

Dan smirked, his brother 
laughed, and the little ball of or- 
ange fluff laid down beside its 
dead friend and cried. 


TO BE CONTINUED... 
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Growing pains accompany internet provider switch 









Over the summer, Juniata 
switched Internet providers, from 
Comcast to a subsidiary company 
based in Pittsburgh’ called Three 
Rivers Optical Exchange (3ROX). 
_ Some of the problems with Wi-Fi 
connectivity this year have been 
caused by this transition. 

“What we were seeing was that 
Bradford was unable to success- 
fully process the huge amount of 
authentication requests coming 
through it and hand them off to 
the backend,” said Assistant Vice 
President and Chief Information 
Officer Anne Wood. 

Bradford Persistent Agent is 
security software that must be run 
on personal computers before they 
are allowed to connect to Juniata’s 
wireless network. 

“Tt wasn't the wireless environ- 
ment at all,” said Wood. “It was the 
number of times they were trying 
to connect every hour. It would 
bottleneck. It would build up a cue 
and then it would be unreliable.” 

_Many classes have online ele- 
ments that students are required 
to use. Junior Emily Wolfe said, “I 
have some homework assignments 
that are due online at specific times. 
The Wi-Fi not being able to con- 
nect properly has caused professors 
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Internet connectivity unreliable this semester, has caused academic problems for many on campus. 


to push assignments back.” 

Freshman Katie Brown. said, 
“Sometimes the Wi-Fi can go 
down when you're trying to do 
work online, like trying to do re- 
search or access Moodle.” 

“Td say the speeds are slight- 
ly better than last year, but the 
chance that you'll be connected 
is worse,” said sophomore Mike 
Holt. “People with tablets and 
phones have to be specially con- 
nected, so a lot of people who 
don't have time for that are having 
trouble conn: 

The Campus Network Secu- 


rity Department has recently made 
improvements to the system. “We 
were able to do some upgrades 
over the past summer in some 
of the dorms. We had an access 
point in Sunderland added to the 
lounge area where we saw high 
usage. We also had access points 
added on two floors of South and 
two floors of Sherwood,” said Joe 
Tyler, director of campus network 
and security. “We actually will 
be replacing some of the models 
that we have out there that are a 
little troublesome.” 

“They're newer and they're faster 


and they can handle more, so in 
some ways there’s going to be an 
upgrade to places that we put those 
in,” said Wood. 

The switch from Comcast to 
3ROX was necessary. “There were 
some things that really were de- 
layed because of Comcast and the 
way they have to go through all the 
nuts and bolts and other contracts. 
‘They are such a huge corporation, 
that really pushed things further 
back than we had wanted.” 

Improving Wi-Fi connectivity 
on campus is a work in progress. 


“We will not be able to make any. 


significant changes until we hit 
next summer, because the budget 
for that has already been set,” said 
Wood. “We are able to do all of our 
big upgrades while [students] are 
enjoying summer. We have already 
done that for this year.” 

“We have been changing things 
and finding things and improv- 
ing things. I think I can say at 
this point it has gotten better,” 
said Tyler. 

“I would like to say that I think 
we fixed it, because things have 
been extremely stable for the past 
couple days. When there were is- 
sues, they were coming up every 
three days or so,” said Wood. “I 
think we're in a much better place 
and we feel like the changes we've 
made have made sense.” 

Although most of the improve- 
ments will require work from the 
Campus Network Security De- 
partment, students are also able 
to help. 

“Our advice would be to turn on 
wireless when you need it. We're 
not saying that we don't want you 
to use it,” said Wood. “Don’t con- 
stantly have your devices connect- 
ed if you're not going to be on.” 

“Tf students could let us know 
by submitting a trouble ticket'to 
us when they're experiencing the 
issues, the precise time, what they 
were seeing on their end, where 
they were at that time, that would 
allow us to see’what actually was 


going on. ‘It’s very hard “when! 


you don't have that pe weg 


said Tyler. 





Accepting yourself despite stereotypes, ideals of outer perfection’ 





‘There is a girl who walks with 
confidence. Her posture is perfect, 
and she appears as if she is float- 
ing. In fact, you may call it an air of 
perfection, or rather a false sense of 
perfection. Inside, she is struggling 
to achieve the confidence that she 
is personifying. Walking next to 
this girl is a guy who pretends to be 
macho in a world that forces him 
to be so. In reality, he is struggling 


to hide the repressed emotions in- 


side him. Neither one knows how 
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to be self-accepting. 
I have noticed these people 
around campus: the young lady 
who builds a wall by pretending to 
be someone she is not to protect 
herself, the young man who pre- 
tends to be macho to fit in with the 
other fellows around him. It is dis- 
heartening to see, but I understand 
where they are coming from. I have 
never been able to fully accept my- 
self but lately, I have been trying to 
work on this. Being in college has 
helped with this in many ways. 
When I first came to Juniata, I 
carried the baggage of high school. 
I remembered the laughter, the re- 
marks about my body type and the 
feeling of self-consciousness that 
came with them, especially when 
peaking in front of an audience. 


& Mifflin Street 





Soon, I realized that I was not 
being judged for the same things 
in college that high school stu- 
dents judged me for. For the first 
time in my life, I was being seen as 
a human being who was capable of 
doing great things. 

For those of you have been 
struggling with letting go of past 


insecurities, do not struggle any- 


more. Let them go. People around - 


you — well, at least most of them 
— are not going to judge you fully 
on your looks, but on your accom- 
plishments. Do not allow the past 
to keep you from being the star of 
your own show. Push yourself to 
do great things; it is the first step to 
proving to yourself that you can do 


anything. For me, my great accom- 
plishments were becoming JAB 





president last year and getting my 
first on-campus job. I pushed aside 
insecurities to do these things, and 
I had never felt more fulfilled. 
Before I was able to do grand 
things, I had to surround myself 
with people who boosted my self- 
esteem rather than tore it down. 
For the ladies out there, the type of 
people who boost your self-esteem 
are those who tell you that you are 
beautiful even though you have 
not slept in days, your makeup 
has worn off and your hair is in a 
messy ponytail: Surround yourself 
with those people who tell you 
your “curves are kickin” when you 
are in the mirror battling the de- 
mons called calories and pounds. 
‘These are the type of people who 
get you out of your head and begi 


Tapas in Huntingdon? — 
Standing Stone is excited to 
present our new evening Savory 


Snacks menu. 


Creamy lobster dip, mozzarella 
and tomato pinwheels, chicken 
bruschetta,and much more! Menu runs 
every evening starting at 7:00pm. 





to change your perspective of your- 
self. And girls, don't be afraid to 
not wear makeup. You are beautiful 
without it. 

For the guys out there, embrace 
those around you who make you 
feel at home, those who do not 
pressure you to be stereotypically 
masculine or athletic. You are per- 
fect the way you are. The sport you 
play or the things you wear are not 
what draw people to you. I know all 
you are capable of great discussions 
and feelings, and you shouldn't be 
afraid to show them. 

Beyond that, there is a ton of 
psychological training that goes 
into self-acceptance. At. times, 
you just have to stand in front of 
a mirror and tell yourself that you 
look fantastic today. Give yourself 
compliments, ladies and gentle- 
men. Dance in front of the mirror 
and tell yourself that you are perfect 
just the way you are. If you find that 
difficult to do, leave Post-It notes 
around the room that say, “I love 
me,” “I am awesome,” “Dang, you 
look fine!” Put quotes around that 
remind you that self-acceptance 
is the best acceptance. Whatever 
helps you start your day off better, 
do it. 

I know this all sounds easy in 
writing, but trust me when I say 
it’s not. There are days when stress 
has taken over my life, days when 
T still look in the mirror and think, 
“My waist is too thick,” “My hair is 
a mess” and “T think that is another 
zit, disgusting.” It takes time, but 
I know these steps will help. Self- 
love does not happen overnight. 
Starting right now while you have 


support will make the process seem 
easier and more motivating. There 
is no time like the present. Get out 
and start loving yourself for who 
you are. The only person stopping 
you is yourself. 


814-643-4545 


Visit us on the web @ 
www.standingstonecoffeecompany.com 


This ad is a buy one get one free coupon 
for anything on the Savory Snacks menu! 
Expires 11/29/2014 
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Changes in alcohol policy mappence petare) pote seneen again 





This news article from the ‘80s 
covers a meeting to address pend- 
ing changes in Juniata’s alcohol 
policy. With editorials and letters 
to the editor in the same issue, it 
demonstrates how normal it once 
was for alcohol to be provided 
at college events. The article also 
mentions that kegs were allowed in 
dorm rooms at one point. 

Obviously these policies have 
changed. ‘The current policy is 
not to furnish alcohol at student 
events, with the only option be- 
ing a BYOB (bring your own 
beer) situation. These events are 
rare because of the paperwork and 
restrictions involved. 

This all seems normal to stu- 
dents today; the idea of alcohol be- 
ing provided by the college seems 
ludicrous. However, alcohol is still 
present on campus. As with many 
college campuses, the presence of 
alcohol results in issues of overcon- 
sumption and drunken gallivant- 
ing. Despite these issues, Juniata’s 
vice president quoted in this article 
states that the alcohol-furnished 
lounge parties had a_ positive 
track record. 

My personal opinion on this 
issue is that the growing alcohol 





restrictions on American college 
campuses, and in our country 
in general, result in more preva- 
lent instances of irresponsible 
alcohol consumption. 

Students and young people of- 
ten do not have the opportunity to 
experience alcohol in a safe envi- 
ronment before or during college. 
I am not endorsing a comeback 
of college-sponsored alcohol, but 
I do feel that the restrictions in 
place in America are a little too, 


well, restricting. 


Will The Keg Stop here? Alco- 
hol Policy Reviewed 

By Mary Mcdougal - Published 
November 7, 1985 - Vol XXXVII, 
No.7 


Major changes are pending for 
Juniata’s alcohol policy follow- 
ing advice from the college legal 
counsel, according to Arnold J. 
Tilden, vice president and dean of 
student services. 

At an open meeting held last 
Wednesday in Baker Refectory, 
Tilden announced that, begi 
winter term, alcohol will no lon- 
ger be served at college sponsored 
activities including lounge parties. 
The administration is also con- 
sidering restricting kegs in halls 
of residence. 

“We have become aware of se- 
tious legal concerns relating to 
the institution's liability ... it is 
our impression that the alcohol 
policy as it now stands leaves the 
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college open to an uninsured risk,” 
said Tilden. 

Tilden explained that the forth- 
coming changes are the result of a 
recent court decisions finding “so- 
cial hosts” liable for the injuries of 
guests who were “furnished” with 
alcohol at a social event. The case 
which has set the precedent is 
known as Congini v. Pottersville 
Valve. In 1984 the the court awarded 
damages in the millions to an 
18-year-old who had an automo- 
bile accident upon leaving a com- 
pany Christmas party. 

Kay Stevenson, legal counsel to 
the college, noted that Juniata’s li- 
ability stems from the fact that, at 


Cyber security: help protect our network 





This October, in recognition of 
National Cyber Security Month, 
Juniata’s Campus Technology So- 
lutions is offering informational 
presentations in an endeavor to 
raise awareness of cyber security. 
Knowledge of cyber security can 
protect users personally and im- 
pact everyone on campus because 
the network is shared. 

Joe Tyler, director of campus 
network and security, said, “We 
will offer online trainings and 
face-to-face trainings about the 
different cyber security aware- 
ness topics. We have four differ- 
ent training topics over the course 
of four weeks: social engineering, 
institutional security, social me- 
dia security, and computer and 
device security.” 

CTS worked to attract attention 
to this month's events. “This year, 
we have taken a different approach. 
We decided to do more outreach, 
more fun, engaging things on 
campus,” Tyler said. “We have giv- 
ena handout of little Swedish Fish 
and Goldfish, talking about phish- 
ing. It explained what phishing is 
and offered the training session on 
there.” CTS also hired Shred-It, a 
document destruction company, to 
bring one of its trucks to campus 
for student and faculty use. 

Though the presentations are 
open to everyone, there is a low 
level of student participation. “We 
would love for student involve- 
ment. We don't see a whole lot of 
it. Mostly in the social media, that’s 
where student interest is. I don't 
know if students are aware (that 
our presentations are) really avail- 


able to them, or what the discon- 
nect is there,” Tyler said. ° 

Dustin Drake, telecommuni-’ 
cations analyst, said, “It might be 
assumed that this is something 
provided to the employees, and not 
necessarily to the students.” 

Although most students are not 
active in National Cyber Security 
Month, junior Caitlin Emslie, a 
student CTS employee, played a 
role in the event. “I am a represen- 
tative from the student perspective 
for all this, the planning and the 
organizing. My expertise is in the 
social media week that we are do- 
ing for the students, because a lot 
of the Cyber Security Month is for 
staff and faculty,” Emslie said. 

“We are talking about social 
media security. I know that a lot 
of students may not be as well- 
informed about the stuff that has 
been going on. There have been a 
lot of security breaches, with the 
iCloud leak that happened re- 
cently,” Emslie said. “A lot of times, 
students will get mobile devices, 
join social media and are not really 
aware that there are people who 
can access their information. If you 
join these things blindly, then you 
are not secure. My goal is to have 
people come out and learn, because 
there are a lot of people out there 
who will try and hack you.” 

Staying protected while using 
email is essential to cyber secu- 
rity. Phishing scams, which are 
attempts to steal sensitive infor- 
mation, are sent through emails. 
“It's bad, because people can steal 
your identity if you give them a 
little bit of your own information,” 
Emslie said. 

Students have come to the 
Technology Solutions Center to 
ask about suspicious emails, which 
have been determined to be phish- 
ing scams. Attacks do happen on 
Juniata’s network, so it is important 
to stay alert online. “A lot of people, 


especially our faculty who are older 
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lounge parties, students are bei 
furnished with alcohol by clubs 
and organizations affiliated with 
Juniata College. 

“When a lounge is signed out, 
the student signs a social function 
request form which states that the 
party sponsor will uphold the laws 
of the commonwealth. It was our 
belief that the college was insulated 
from liability but actually it is very 
vulnerable,” said Tilden. 

Tilden explained that, in a law- 
suit, a club would not be consid- 
ered a separate entity, but synony- 
mous with Juniata College. 

“Tt would be very easy for a law- 
yer to establish that it was Juniata 


nology) are not able to catch those 
as easily. They don't have as much 
integration with technology as 
people in our generation. They are 
more susceptible, and those are the 
people that hackers want to tar- 
get. This is just an opportunity for 
them to learn more,” Emslie said. 

The TSC stresses the impor- 
tarice of understanding one’s re- 
sources. “If you are streaming stuff, 
be careful. Make sure your anti-vi- 
rus is on. Most people stream, and 
usually those streaming sites are 
not always safe, so download ad- 
blocker. People don’t realize that 
there are things available,” Project 
Developmental Manager Tiffanie 
Tran said. 

Tran said, “We always stress 
not giving out your password. It 
is a security breach. Essentially, 
don’t use the same password for 
the same thing. I have either 32 or 
33 passwords.” 

Being smart and aware online 
reduces the chance of getting a 
virus. “Protect yourself,” said Tran. 
“Download an anti-virus, make 
sure it’s always up to date, and don't 
click weird links. We constantly 
have professors come in with that 
problem. We usually have them sit 
down and read an article about it, 
so they don't do it again.” 

Getting attacked can happen 
to anyone. “Our manager last year 
thought he was downloading a 
Java Update and it was a virus. It 
has happened to all of us. We stress 
network security because we all use 
the same internet. If (a virus) gets 
through one email, it can easily 
spread to all of us. No one can send 
out emails when our network is on 
a blacklist somewhere,” Tran said. 

Emslie said, “If somebody gets a 
cold, it’s contagious. Just be aware, 
keep an eye out. If something looks 
weird, it probably is.” 





Photo taken from Juniata yearbook: The Alfarata Volume 64 
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College that furnished the alcohol 
as well as the individual or club” 
said Tilden. 

Tilden stressed that the changes 
in the alcohol policy do not in any 
way reflect student behavior. He 
added that lounge parties have 
been “very successful from a pro- 
gramatic point of view” and that he 
has been “more than satisfied” with 
student behavior in recent years. Fs 

Baker Refectory was filled to car 

pacity at last Wednesday's m 
called to explain the oe 
changes and reasons behind the 
Present at the meeting were 
den, Stevenson and members « 
the Student Affairs Council. 
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Football breaks slump with 38-10 win over 5-0 Ursinus 


By Bossy MoopispaucH 


Juniata faced adversity early, 
as senior quarterback Ward 
Udinski fumbled at midfield on 
Juniata’s first drive. “I hate turn- 
ing the ball over. I made a mis- 
take fumbling, obviously, but 
I believe in myself; the team 
believes in me. We just rallied 
around each other,” said Udinski. 

With a steady dose of their 
senior running back Taylor Paul 
and multiple Juniata defensive 
penalties, Ursinus drove the ball 
into the red zone with ease. Ju- 
nior fullback Nick Pustizzi found 
paydirt one yard out to give 
Ursinus the 7-0 lead. 

With the offense sputtering, 
Udinski turned the momentum 
in Juniata’s favor near the end 
of the first quarter. A couple of 
third down conversions moved 
Juniata into Ursinus territory. 
On what appeared to be a bro- 
ken play, Udinski scrambled out 
of the pocket to find junior run- 
ning back Deonte Alston for a 
33-yard gain. 

On third and goal, senior wide 
receiver Isaiah Slutter dropped a 
touchdown pass, forcing Juniata 
to settle for a field goal from 
senior kicker Ken Kysor to get 
on the board. 

Following a Ursinus three- 
and-out, Juniata drove 63 yards 
on six plays. Udinski capped off 
the series with a lob pass over a 
defender’s shoulder to sophomore 
wideout Kirby Breault for an 
18-yard touchdown to give the 
Eagles a 10-7 lead. 

The energy from the offense 
translated to the defense as se- 
nior cornerback Nicholas Stubbs 
intercepted a tipped pass from 
Ursinus senior quarterback Kev- 
in Monahan. With good field 
position, the offense turned the 
turnover into a touchdown to 


pull away 17-7. 





Juniata running back Andre Pendleton (13) tries to break free from Ursinus' Kevin Kohout (4) and Kyle Atkins (32). 


As halftime neared, sopho- 
more linebacker Ryan Bologa 
intercepted yet another tipped 
pass from Monahan deep in 
Ursinus territory with 32 sec- 
onds left on the clock. Juniata’s 
second interception of the game 
doubled their previous total for 
the season. 

“Our defense knew we had a 
chance to make a play with them 
throwing the ball. All the safeties 
had the receivers covered up on 
the outside. Someone ran an in- 
cut and I just hovered over top 
of it, stepped down to hit him, 
but when he bobbled the ball, 
it ended up right in my hands,” 
said Bologa. 

Udinski then took advantage 
of a blown coverage by Ursi- 
nus, as he connected with Slut- 
ter for a 16-yard touchdown. 
“I broke inside while the tight 
end broke outside bringing the 
safety (with him). It was great 
execution by our whole team,” 
said Slutter. 


Juniata took the 24-7 lead 
into halftime. ‘They  out- 
gained Ursinus 245-129, as 
Ursinus struggled to get any- 
thing going after their first drive. 
Monahan only completed 6 of his 
19 pass attempts for 80 yards and 
two interceptions. 

The Ursinus pass defense 
had been stifling all year, al- 
lowing 177 passing yards 
per game. At halftime, Udinski 
tallied 179 passing yards 
with two touchdowns and 
no interceptions. 

“T told them don’t wait for it 
to happen; make it happen. We 
just made a few adjustments and 
knew we had to go out there and 
finish. There was a lot of football 
left, but that’s what we did,” said 
Head Coach Tim Launtz. 

Ursinus went back to the ba- 
sics during their first drive of the 
second half, running the ball 12 
of the 13 plays on the drive. Paul 
and fellow sophomore running 


back Corey Kelly shouldered the 


load as Ursinus put a dent in the 
deficit with a 21-yard field goal 
by junior kicker Eric Boyer. 

Juniata then utilized a 21- 
yard third down conversion on a 
dumpoff from Udinski to Alston, 
and a two-yard touchdown run 
by Alston to go ahead 31-10. 

“We took a couple of deep 
shots downfield, but if we can get 
the running backs out quickly, 
then we can get it to them and 
let them do something with it,” 
said Udinski. 

With the clock ticking, 
Ursinus was running out of op- 
portunities. Juniata’s defense 
stepped up to the occasion, stop- 
ping the Bears’ offense on three 
straight fourth downs on their 
last three drives. 

“That’s a heck of an offense 
Ursinus has. Our defense and 
defensive coaching staff need 
applauded for the game plan 


and how well they executed it,” 


said Launtz. 


After the last fourth down 


stop, the Eagles’s offense put the 
dagger in the game with a 14- 
yard touchdown connection be- 
tween Udinski and senior tight 
end Kyle Schuck to put Juniata 
up 38-10. 

“We knew it was going to be 
a tough game and they came out 
right away and they were hitting 
us in the mouth. Thankfully, the 
guys got it together, and we re- 
sponded and put together a real- 
ly solid team win,” said Udinski. 

Udinski ended the day with 
251 yards passing and 61 yards 
rushing for four total touch- 
downs. He spread the ball 
around to 7 different receivers, 
three of which had over 50 yards, 
including Slutter. 

“Ward’s got it. He’s our quar- 
terback. He’s our playmaker. 
He’s a leader. He sees things be- 
fore they even happen. He needs 
everyone to get the job done so 
he can get the ball into our other 
playmakers’s hands,” said Slutter. 

The Eagles look to build 
on this momentum Saturday, 
Oct. 25 against conference 
foe, Muhlenberg. 

At this point in the sea- 
son, the Eagles are sixth in the 
Centennial Conference at 3-3. 
With three of their final four 
games being against teams with 
losing records, Juniata seems 
poised for a run at the play- 
offs. Udinski currently leads 
the conference in passing yards 
and rushing touchdowns, and 
Slutter is third in receiving yards 
per game. 

However, on the opposite side 
of the ball, the defense is near 
the bottom in every category, 
most notably allowing 30 points 
per game. If the defense can 
make plays like they did against 
Ursinus, Juniata will have a 
chance to compete with the 
tougher teams in the conference. 


Overall grade: B. 





NHL preview: Chicago, Boston, Pittsburgh favored to win cup 


By ALEXANDRIA E. GROVES 


After an eventful offsea- 
son, the 2014-2015 NHL sea- 
son has begun. Teams have 
been reconstructed, rules have 
been changed and expectations 
are as high as ever. 

Many teams around the NHL 
have made improvements with 
their roster. 

The New York Islanders 
acquired former Washington 
Capitals goaltender, Jaroslav 
Halak, to improve the goaltend- 
ing they were lacking last season. 

Building on star player Tyler 
Seguin, one of the best centers in 
the league, the Dallas Stars ac- 
quired center Jason Spezza from 
the Ottawa Senators. Spezza -will 
give the Stars the best cen- 
ter combination in the 
Western Conference. 

Though, out of all 30 teams, 
the Pittsburgh Penguins, who re- 
constructed their entire staff and 
team, made the biggest change 
throughout the league. 

Co-owners Mario Lemieux 
and Ron Burkle and team 


President David Morehouse 
fired General Manager Ray 
Shero and hired former Caro- 
lina Hurricanes general manager, 
Jim Rutherford. 

Rutherford proceeded to fire 
then head coach Dan Bylsma 
and replaced him with the for- 
mer general manager and head 
coach for the Portland Winter- 
hawks, Mike Johnston. 

Rutherford also got rid of 
many big names from last year’s 
roster, including: Brooks Orpik, 
James Neal, Matt Niskanen and 
Jussi Jokinen. Though, from those 
loses the Penguins gained 
many new faces such as Patric 
Horngvist, Christian Ehrhoffand 
Thomas Greiss. Starting anew 
should improve the Penguins’ 
play. I can see them making it to 
the Stanley Cup finals. 

I asked Blackhawks fan Dr. 
Gerald Kruse and Red Wings 
fan Dr. Doug Glazier about their 
thoughts on this season. 

“Tve seen that some of the 
guys on ESPN think that the 
Blackhawks are the favorites 


(to win the Stanley Cup). They 
have three or four really good 
players, and they are pretty deep 
too,” Kruse. 

Dr. Glazier seems pretty posi- 
tive about the Red Wings as well: 
“T think they'll be good. I don't 
know if they'll win the Stan- 
ley Cup, but I think they'll do 
pretty good.” 

During the offseason, the 
NHL made several rule changes. 
‘They revised nine different rules, 
such as goalkeepers’ restricted 
area, game misconduct penalties 
and diving/embellishment. , 

The NHL removed a group 
of penalties (clipping, charging, 
elbowing, interference, etc.) from 


the “Physical Fouls” category and ° 


created the Game Misconduct 
category. If a player incurs two of 


- the penalties under this category, 


they will automatically be sus- 
pended for one game. 

However, if the NHL is so 
worried about this situation, why 
do they not suspend the player 
after one misconduct? 

Junior Erica Cichetti, a 


Philadelphia Flyer and Boston 
Bruins fan, talked about the 
rule changes. 

“There’s a new regulation 
(Rule 1.8 — Goalkeeper Re- 
stricted Area) with the goal- 
keeper’s box being expanded 
where the defensemen can come 
backand the goalkeepercan come 
out more. It’s a disaster because 
if you have the goalkeeper come 
up more, there’s a more likely 


chance that the offense can score,” 


said Cichetti. 
NHL senior writer, Dan 
Rosen, said that the NHUs 


general managers made these ~ 


changes to come up with a plan 
so the offense could increase 
their scoring. 

The whole intensity and ex- 
citement of the game of hockey 
comes from how hard itis to score. 
Every fan sits at the edge of their 
seat when a game is low scor- 
ing. If it becomes easier for the 
players to score, most of the ex- 
citement will go away. 

Despite it being the begin- 
ning of the season, many are 


thinking about possible Stanley 
Cup winners. According to nhl. 
com, the predictions on who will 
win the Stanley Cup are split be- 
tween two Western Conference 
teams: The Chicago Blackhawks 
and the Los Angeles Kings. 

Kruse _ said, “You certainly 
wouldn't be surprised if the Kings 
or the Hawks were there in the 
finals. I wouldn't be surprised 
if the Penguins are there too. 
But it’s playoff hockey; it’s crazy. 
I wouldn't be surprised if it’s one 
of those three teams, but I don't 
think it’s a guarantee.” 

Cichetti actually planned out 
the scenario of who will be in the 
Stanley Cup finals. “I believe the 
Bruins are going to win against 
the Anaheim Ducks in OT in 
Game 7 and the score will be 
3-2,” said Cichetti. 

Personally, I am betting on the 
Pittsburgh Penguins to bring 
the cup home. But just as Kruse 
said, there are no guarantees. 
It is all up in the air until that 
final buzzer goes off on the last 
game of the Stanley Cup Finals. 
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Top right: The family of Bob Sill ‘59 gather around his jersey as it is retired. Left: Juniata College President Jim 
Troha congratulates Hall of Fame inductee Bernie Swartz. Bottom center: Inductee Carrie Sokolowski ‘97 en- 
ergetically greets the audience at the Homecoming football game on Saturday, October 18. Bottom right: New 
Hall of Fame inductees Bob Crossey ‘87, Casey Craig ‘97, and Bernie Swartz wave to the crowd in recognition 
of their awards. 
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Top 3 freshman athletes 


By Sam Gary 


The fall sports season is in full 
swing, and there have been many 
freshmen that have contributed 
to several sports teams. Five, in 
particular, have caught my eye. 

5. Cheyenne Brown - Wom- 
en's Soccer: 

Brown leads the women's 
soccer team in assists (2) and 
is tied for first in points (4). 
She has arguably been the most 
productive player thus far for a 
struggling women's soccer team 
that is on the outside looking in 
for playoffs. 

4. Allyson Kopera - Women’s 
Cross Country: 

This Landmark Conference 
Runner of the Week and ECAC 
South Rookie of the Week has 
already made an impact in her 
freshman campaign for the 
women’s cross country team. 
She was the first Eagle to cross 
the finish line at every event this 
year and the first overall finisher 
at the last two meets. 

3. Katie Alexander - Field 
Hockey: 

Juniata’s women's field hock- 
ey has enjoyed one of their 
best seasons to date, and Alex- 
ander's three goals and assists 
apiece are a significant reason 


why. She leads all freshman in 
goals scored, assists, shots, and 
shots on goal. Alexander also 
ranks fourth on the team in goals 
scored and third in assists. 

2. Sho Sato - Men's Tennis: 

Sato won all four of his match- 
es en route to the Intercollegiate 
Tennis Association Champion- 
ship in September. His victory 
in the B7 draw of the tournament 
and a win in the Oberlin Invita- 
tional earned him the Landmark 
Conference Men's Tennis Ath- 
lete of the Week. Sato’s success 
should add to a formidable ten- 
nis squad that finished last year's 
regular season with a 16-1 over- 
all record. 

1. Megan Moroney - Women's 
Volleyball: 

Moroney has been named 
Corvias ECAC Divi- 
sion III South Player of the 
Week and the Landmark 
Conference Women's Volley- 
ball Athlete of the Week. She 
ranks third on the team in kills 
(130), second in kills per 
set (2.32), second in blocks 
(41) and blocks per set (0.73), 
and is tied for third in hitting 
percentage. So far, her ef- 
forts have proved invaluable 
for the 11th ranked women’s 
volleyball team. 


NBA preview: Cavs win championship, LeBron nabs fifth MVP 


By Wit Perarta 


‘There are many questions that 
will be answered this upcoming 
NBA season, including: Will 
LeBron James lead his home- 
town Cleveland Cavaliers to a 
title? Can Kobe Bryant take the 
Los Angeles Lakers back to the 
playoffs? Will the Spurs repeat? 
Will Derrick Rose stay healthy? 
Can the Miami Heat still be a 
championship team? 

The highlight of the 2014 
NBA offseason was King James 
returning to his hometown 
Cavaliers. Cleveland is one of the 
most intriguing teams heading 
into the season. It is not often 
that a team goes from missing 
the playoffs one season to in- 
stant championship contender 
the next season. The Cavs look 
formidable with the signing of 
LeBron James and the trade for 


S 


Kevin Love. With one of the 
top point guards in the league in 

Kyrie Irving, the Cavs should 
make it to the finals. 

“The Cavs are the favorites to 
win it all. They are by far the best 
team in the NBA with that much 
talent, (and) I think (they) will 
mesh very well together,” said 
Juniata freshman Luis Rosa. 

The Black Mamba is back; 
Bryant is returning from a 
season-ending knee injury. 
The Lakers lost a key piece 
in two-time champion. The 
Western Conference is better and 
Bryant is getting old, but if there 
is anyone that can beat the odds 
it is Kobe. According to Juniata 
freshman Lew Walters: “Kobe is 
one of the best clutch players of 
all time. When his team needs 
him, he will produce.” 

_Ido not think LA will be com- 
peting for a championship, but 


LE 
Barber! Styling Shep 


they will be better than many ex- 
pect. Bryant’s health is the most 
important question: without him 
playing at an elite level, the team 
will struggle. Interior defense 
will be the team's biggest weak- 
ness. Neither Ed Davis nor Jor- 
dan Hill have played big minutes 
throughout a season as a center. 
Bottom line, the “Lakeshow” 
is not what it use to be unless 
Bryant returns to his old self. 
The San Antonio Spurs have 
dominated the Western Confer- 
ence for the past two years, show- 
ing up to the finals both times. 
They are still led by three age- 
less men in Tim Duncan, Tony 
Parker and Manu Ginobili, as 
well as a young star in-the-mak- 
ing, in Kawhi Leonard, last year’s 
Finals MVP. Can the league's 
reigning champs continue to 
dominate while getting older? 
“There is no better coach in 


id 
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the NBA than Gregg Popovich. 
There is no doubt in my mind 
that the Spurs will make it to 
the playoffs. Duncan, Parker 
and Ginobili will keep compet- 
ing like they have been, while 
Leonard emerges as an all-star, 
and the team makes it back to 
the finals,” said Professor of 
History James Tuten. 

The Bulls have a potential 
championship contending ros- 
ter, but Rose’s health is a major 
question for them. The Bulls 
picked up a veteran power for- 
ward in Gasol and an outstand- 
ing scorer in Doug McDermott. 
I think Joakim Noah will win 
defensive player of the year, and 
Gasol will be a solid presence on 
each side of the court. The bench 
will have a more prominent role 
this season with McDermott, 
Taj Gibson, Tony Snell, Aaron 
Brooks and Jimmy Butler. Most 
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importantly, Rose will need to 
play back to his MVP level to 
bring Chicago a championship. 
Bottom line, Chicago will be 
the Cavaliers’ biggest threat in 
the East. 

What about the Miami Heat? 
Yes, LeBron was a huge loss for 
the Heat, but I think Luol Deng 
and Danny Granger can get 
the job done. It was huge that 
Miami could keep Chris Bosh, 
as he will play a bigger role on 
both ends this season. Dwyane 
Wade will be the go-to guy for 
Miami again. If Wade cannot 
stay healthy though, the Heat 
will be without a true scorer. 
However, if he can, I think 
Miami will be one of the top 
teams in the east. Head Coach 
Erik Spoelstra will face his 
biggest challenge yet. Was he a 
good coach that led the Heat to 
two championships, or was it be- 
cause he had the best player on 
the planet in LeBron? 

Carmelo Anthony had plen- 
ty of teams to choose from, 
but he decided to stay in his 
hometown, New York City, 
and make more money. The 
Knicks hired a new head coach, 
Derek Fisher, and new gen- 
eral manager, Phil Jackson, but 
they lack a good bench. They 
will have to fight just to get a 
playoff spot. 

Overall, I think LeBron will 
win his fifth MVP while leading 
the Cavaliers to an NBA champi- 
onship. In professor Tuten's view, 
“Sports fandom has taught me 
unpredictable things happen,” 
So, although I do not see it hap- 
pening, do not be surprised if the 
Lakers make the playoffs, 
the Spurs repeat, the Knicks 
mesh well, and the Bulls or the 
Heat knock off the Cavaliers. 
After all, the NBA “is where 


amazing happens.” 
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Weather Forecast 
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Monday: 


High of 65 
eh ae) ok 


Everything 


is dying 
outside. 


Dear Wizard, 





Tuesday: Wednesday: Thursday: 


High of 68 High of 61 High of 63 
ey ae) os Low of 50 Low of 59 


A last Rain drops Cloudy with a 
glimpse at keep fallin’ chance of 


almost 70. on my head. meatballs. 
Please not 


from Baker. 












I Hees got back from study abroad in France, 
and my friends aren’t helping me get back into 
the swing of things. It feels like they don’t care 
Gee my experience, and reverse culture shock 
my time here difficult. I miss the food, 

the people and the thythm | of life so much, but it’s - 
gone. Is there a way for it to be how it used to be? 
How can I re-enculterate? 
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ADs Day Inthe Life ofaJu Juniata Freshman: 
I've climbed to the top. 


After almost three months here, I've finally figured out J FROM YOUR FAVORITE TEACHER 


how to be popular. |’ll be the first to admit that it wasn’t 
the easiest thing to learn. | mean, it’s not high school 
anymore, right? You can’t just be yourself. This isn’t 
a lifetime movie. Here’s the trick, you just have to try! 


lfirstrealizedhowwhen|wentintoaroomandsawthewhole 
crowd cheering for this kid who was chugging a forty at East: 
the quintessential cool-kid hangout. Never had | seen such 
a glorious display of debauchery and all-round awesome- 
ness. | decided to take a cue and try itout myself, only better. 


| knew | had to make my mark. Everyone knows you're only 
cool if people know about it. | thought about where | would 
touch the most people with the least amount of effort. The 
first place that came to mind was Baker, but it’s way too loud 
in there. So | opted for my second choice: o-chem. | knew 
when everybody was pointing at me that it was going well. 
And | know what you're thinking; yes, | was the first person 
to do it. At least they said that they've never met anyone with 
gall to do it before. The only unfortunate outcome of this is 
that | found out that | need to see the dean, and | heard some- 
thing about a notice of concern or something. One thing’s 
for sure; I'll be known as the Juniata party animal forever! 


Thumbs up to the new picnic tables. I mean, cy ae 
classroom? 


Thumbs down to homecoming being so close to fall 
break. How am I suppose to squeeze groceries ‘out 
of my parents two weeks in a row? 

Thumbs up to ‘fight your favorite fifth’ wig the 
31st this month for showing us what a truly igpty- 
ing Halloween will be. 


a a aa 
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BRINGING BACK TRENDS 


Who ever said “mom” attire wasn’t stylish? They were dead wrong. 
This year, mom overalls are making a comeback. Remind all your 
peers of your carefree elementary school days by wearing that clas- 
sic denim onesie. For a vintage look, throw on a paint stain or two. 


Nothing says, “Check out my fresh kicks” like light-up Skech- 
ers. You ruled the playground with these foot-hugging beauties, 
now is your chance to make a statement as you stroll across the 
quad. These rave-esque kicks will no doubt cause a stir (but 
in the best way possible). You'll certainly light up the college 
scene in this fantastical footwear. 
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By JosEpH DiGancI 


In the near future, ‘Dean of 
Students Kris Clarkson plans 
to establish “Human Contact 
Zones” around campus. These 
zones are being created to en- 
courage students and faculty to 
put down their phones, tablets 
and other devices in an effort to 
get them to engage in unhurried 
civil conversation. 

Human Contact Zones will be 
marked by signs in different ar- 
eas around campus, such as the 
lounges in residence halls. They 
will also be used at events such 
as Picnic with the President. 

“J visited Washington 
College in Maryland last spring, 
and they were talking a lot 
about unhurried conversation,” 
said Clarkson. 

After visiting, Clarkson was 
inspired to find a way to bring 
the idea of unhurried conversa- 
tion to Juniata. 

“T had conversations with 
Dave Witkovsky (the college 
chaplain), and we started talk- 
ing more about a contempla- 
tive kind of lifestyle (with) time 
for people to think and sort of 


$100,000 awarded to assess curriculum 


By Sam Cine 


Juniata recently received the 
Andrew W. Mellon Grant to 
assess Juniata’s general educa- 
tion curriculum and potentially 
implement a new curriculum in 
the future. 

“Tt is pretty exciting for us 
for a couple reasons,” said Ju- 
niata’s provost, Lauren Bow- 
en. “The grant provides us 
with $100,000 to continue and 
strengthen our efforts to assess 
our general education curricu- 
lum. Also, Andrew W. Mellon 
is known for funding selective 
liberal arts colleges, so it puts 
us in good company and affirms 
for us that we are among that 
class of schools.” 

To further add to the privilege 
of receiving this grant, the pro- 
cess by which schools are se- 
lected for reception is known to 
be rigorous. 

Professor of Psychology and 
Assistant Provost Kathy West- 
cott said, “The Mellon Founda- 
tion is selective in who they al- 
low to apply for money; if you 
aren’t invited, you can’t come 
and play.” 

The grant will expire in two 
years and by that time a decision 
will be made as to how Juniata 
will proceed academically. 

“A lot of schools are moving 
away from distribution require- 
ments, which is what FISHN 
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Students work in the Dean of Students Office, where a sign declaring the area a"Human Contact Zone’ is currently placed, 


reflect,” said Clarkson. “We 
started to talk about creating 
opportunities for folks to slow 
down and to engage in unhurried 
civil conversations.” 

In order to create opportuni- 
ties for people to slow down 
and connect, Clarkson and 
Witkovsky had ___ originally 


is, and they are moving toward 
a more integrated, more inter- 
disciplinary sort of Sanam 
said Bowen. 

The question now is if Juniata 
will follow the crowd and adopt 
this type of curriculum or if 
it will maintain its unique 
academic ways. 

“Juniata has been running on 
the distribution system since at 
least the 1990s, if not before. We 
haven’t had major curriculum 
review for many, many years,” 
said Westcott. “I think it is time 
we look at that big picture. 
With all of these schools going 
through curriculum change, they 
are all looking almost the same 
and the challenge for us is what 
keeps us distinctive and how do 
we deliver that.” 

Despite Juniata’s look into the 
curriculum, some students are 
satisfied with the education they 
have received thus far at Juniata. 

Senior International Busi- 
ness and Spanish POE Rachel 
Murphy said, “I have taken a 
lot of really challenging and re- 
ally interesting classes over my 
time here, I would just like to see 
something different.” 

Some students have also ex- 
pressed their contentment with 
Juniata’s academics and ques- 
tion whether or not change 
is necessary. 

Sophomore Politics POE 
Andrew Paterno said, “I’m not 
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planned on creating “Tech Free 
Zones,” but decided that this 
could take the project in the 
wrong direction. 

“Technology isn’t bad,” :said 
Clarkson. “So we said, ‘Let’s 
turn that around and instead of 
tech free zones let’s talk about 
human contact and make a posi- 


complaining. I think I am learn- 
ing what I need to and if the cur- 
riculum works, it works. I mean, 
has it failed yet?” 

Juniata does not only want 
to look at the curriculum be- 
cause of how long it has been 
in place, but also because of 
recent changes. 

“Our mission statement was 
currently put in as part of our 
2008 strategic plan, which we 
feel good about. It reflects our 
core values, but our curriculum 
was adopted before this mission 
statement, so this is also a check 
for us. ” said Westcott. 

While a specific group as- 
sumes control over curriculum 
assessment, input is war- 
ranted from all those a part of 
Juniata’s community. 

“There are assessment meth- 
ods in place, but the grant will 
allow us to put together a team 
of working faculty to share this 
information with other fac- 
ulty and be able to analyze it,” 
said Bowen. “However, al- 
though we will be identifying 
a leadership team, everyone 
should be engaged and aware 
of the grant.” 

Some of these assessments al- 
ready in place happen every year 
and include the freshmen sur- 
veys, senior surveys and other 
gathered information. 


> see GRANT page 4 
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tive out of it. 

Despite still being in the early 
stages of implementation, the 
Human Contact Zone initiative 
has been well-received thus far. 
Clarkson presented the idea to 
the CIC Chaplaincy Conference 
in Atlanta, and the Huntingdon 
Rotary Club. In both instances, 





the Human Contact Zone has re- 
ceived positive feedback. 

Many students and members of 
the faculty on campus also agree 
that Juniata will benefit from 
the program. 

“T think we need to be mindful 
of what the technology can bring 
us but also what the limitations 
are,” said Wei-Chung Wang, 
the director of the Juniata busi- 
ness program in China and as- 
sistant professor of economics. 
Wang also holds an international 
job across the globe with Kdan 
Mobile Software as Vice Presi- 
dent of Global Marketing. 

“Without technology, I could 
not be participating in any 
business such as the one that 
I’m currently in, but you have 
understand the merits as well 
as the downfalls of technol- 
ogy,” said Wang. “Oftentimes 
if we overuse technology, it 
takes away the essence of 
human interactions.” 

Technology is a key resource 
of communication for students 
at Juniata. For sophomore Beth 
Basey, technology helps her 


> see CONTACT ZONE page 3 


Chem department switch 


By HALrEy SCHNEIDER 


Due to a recent switch, Dr. 
Richard Hark, H. George Foster 
chair of the chemistry depart- 
ment, is now the instructor for 
CH232 (Introductory Inorganic 
Chemistry) in place of Dr. Ruth 
Reed, professor of chemistry 
emeritus. 

“T started out with the lectures 
of that, but I couldn’t handle all 
of it. Now Dr. Hark is doing the 
lectures, and I’m grading and 
helping with backup work and 
doing lab,” said Reed. 

Reed, who is in phased retire- 
ment and teaching a few courses 
each year, took on the course to 
fill in a gap in the Chemistry de- 
partment. 

“Tt was Dr. Baran who’s been 
teaching this course for a long 
time. There was new instru- 
mentation that he’s an expert at, 
so he wanted time to set up an 
independent study course with 
that. So, at the last minute it was 
finding somebody to teach this 
course,” said Reed. 

Reed’s specialty is biochemis- 
try, so she is not as familiar with 
this subject. 

- “J thought I would be teach- 
ing a lab, but there were some 
changes in late May, and so I 
agreed to do this course, which 
I’ve never taught before, think- 
ing that I could prepare over the 
summer. But then all kinds of 
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family things happened over the 
summer so I couldn’t prepare,” 
said Reed. 

Because the course became 
too much for Reed to handle, 
Hark was able to take over 
the lectures. With the change, 
students have a chance to start 
over with grades. 

“When the change was made 
I indicated to the students that 
the grade would be made two 
ways. The grade would first be 
calculated for the entire semester 
and then the grade would also be 
calculated from when I took over 
teaching the course, and then the 
higher of the two grades would 
be given to the students,” said 
Hark. “There’s no choice that 
they have to make. They simply 
get the better of the two scores.” 

The opportunity to be graded 
without counting their earlier 
scores may come as a relief to 
some students. According to 
sophomore Aaron Kulig, who 
is taking the course, some of 
his classmates voiced concerns 
to Provost Lauren Bowen after 
a quiz. 

“Tt was an emotional response 
rather than a logical response to 
a situation (students) felt was a 
disaster,” said Kulig. 

Hark said that if students 
have concerns about the grading 
method or teaching style of any 


> see CHEMISTRY page 4 
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Bearcat Mosaic unites 3s Juniata College and local high school 


By Naomi HEILIGMAN 


The Huntingdon High School 
Bearcat Mosaic, a collaborative 
project between Juniata College 
and Huntingdon High School, 
was unveiled on Oct. 10. The 
project was intended to create 
a sense of community between 
the two institutions and promote 
more interest in the arts. 

In the fall of 2013, Bethany 
Benson, associate professor of 
art at Juniata College, was talk- 
ing with two Juniata College 
seniors, Kelsey Kohrs and Cath- 
erine “Kitty” Myers, when the 
students mentioned their inter- 
est in working with the commu- 
nity. Benson, who had a similar 
interest in partnering with the 
high school, contacted Sally 
Frehn, who had been teaching 
at Huntingdon High School at 
the time. Benson said that Frehn 
responded enthusiastically, 
suggesting that they work on a 
mosaic similar to one Benson 
had shown her. 

The mosaic that Frehn men- 
tioned was one that Benson had 
takenapictureofonatripto Japan. 
“That mosaic showed a bunch 
of small 4x4 tiles that had chil- 
dren’s handprints on them, and 
they were fired in a kind of kiln 
that created very subtle browns 
and yellows and some rose col- 
ors,” said Benson. 

Deborah Leffy, the principal 
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Associate Professor of Art’Bethany Besnon looks at the Bearcat Mosaic, which is made up of pieces created by |44 
students of Huntingdon High School. It was then assembled with the help of collaborating students from Juniata College. 


of Huntingdon High School, had 
also seen the mosaic and had 
previously indicated an inter- 
est in seeing more artwork dis- 
played at the high school. 

The mosaic involved 144 high 
school students, and each worked 
on their own tile made from 
raw clay. Students were given 
permission to make any kind 


of design they wanted. Some 
classes based their tiles on their 
current curriculum such as a 
Spanish class that did Mayan 
designs, while some art classes 
based their tiles on ideas and 
concepts that they were studying 
at the time. 

“IT thought that the mosaic 
would be a unique project for 


our school because. each tile 
would represent individuals 
within our school, but together, 
it makes up the student body,” 
Frehn said. “Each tile is unique 
and has symbolic relationship to 
the student that created it.” 
Kohrs and Myers supervised 
parts of the project, and when 
the tiles were finished they fig- 





ured out the layout of the mosaic 
with Frehn, Benson and Lexi 
Souders, a high school stu- 
dent. The tiles were fired and 
then brought to the College to 
be glazed. 

In a poll, students chose 
a Bearcat design after their 
school mascot. The Huntingdon 
‘Area School District Education 
Foundation paid for all the raw 
materials for the project, and 
Kenny Evans, a local masonry 
expert, made the foundation for 
the piece. 

The entire project took 10 
months to complete, and Ben- 
son, Frehn and Evans were fi- 
nally able to have the opening 
last month. Benson hopes to do a 
similar project in the future. 

“You know whenever govern- 
ment funds get cut it’s typically 
the arts programs and music pro- 
grams that go first. And so I’m 
always really eager to try to help 
fill those gaps where they occur. 
I also feel that as a professor in 
an institution, we have an obli- 
gation to be working with our 
community and helping to again 
fill those gaps and also promote 
the arts,” said Benson. 

“TI would like to collaborate 
with Juniata College on another 
project in the future.” Frehn said. 
“T see our school as a canvas, 
and any partnerships with Junia- 
ta to create art will help to fill the 
negative space.” 


Graduate school or gap year? Students contemplate future plans 


By Louie NIGH 


The goals of Juniata gradu- 
ates differ wildly, and so do the 
means of accomplishing them. 
However, the most popular op- 
tion for Juniata graduates by far 
is to go on to graduate school, 
according to Darwin Kysor, 
director of Careers Services. 
While not every student applies 
for graduate school immediately, 
it is still an option considered 
by nearly every student at some 
point in their education. 

“Most often, between 28 and 
35 percent go on to graduate 
school directly after Juniata. It's 
pretty high compared to other 
schools,” said Kysor. “But then 
you ask others what their long- 
term plans are, and you find that 
another 50 percent are planning 
to go to graduate school later.” 

This shows that a very sig- 
nificant proportion of students 
will be taking what is called a 
"gap year' or ‘educational break’. 
Such students take time off from 
their education to pursue a job 
or internship, building up 
experience that can be used in 
their job. 

“Sometimes, a student wants 
to be off for a year or two years. 
What they do varies, but they 
usually want to do something 
that's. productive,” said Kysor. 
“Looking at service opportuni- 
ties like the Peace Core, travel- 
ing internationally, internships, 
are pretty common things. They 
would like to do something but 
be productive, to get the oppor- 
tunity to re-energize before do- 
ing academics again.” 

One student who will be tak- 
ing a gap year is Derek Schultz, 
a senior interested in studying 
international politics. Schultz 
intends to take a year off from 
academics to gain experience in 
international law. 

“After I graduate, I intend 


to take a gap year to take a le- 
gal internship or an internship 
abroad,” said Schultz. “I have 
a couple ideas for what I want 
to do, but nothing definite. I 
would like to pursue a career 
in international law or U.S. 
foreign policy.” 

Among the reasons that a gap 
year is attractive, according to 
Schultz, is that it allows students 
to figure out what they really 
want to do in their lives without 
making a costly commitment. 

“By taking a gap year, I am 
able to reevaluate my under- 
graduate years and regain a thirst 
for education,” said Schultz. “It's 
worse to go straight from '‘under- 
grad to graduate school without 
taking any time to reflect on your 
undergraduate experience, with- 
out taking time to find out what 
exactly you want to do. If you 
want to be a lawyer, it would be 
awful to go straight to law school 
and realize you're not cut out for 
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it, especially if you have to pay 
for it yourself.” 

But finding a worthwhile po- 
sition during a gap year is not 
always so easy. Some students 
worry that they will not be able 
to find a position that will pro- 
vide them with the experience 
they need, causing them to shy 
away from gap years. 

“T've considered taking a gap 
year, but it's not very likely. .I 
hope to go directly to medical 
school, or go to graduate school 
that rolls over into medical 
school,” said senior Nathaniel 
Wright, who hopes to become a 
family doctor. “My concern is 
what I do for a year. Not many 
places are looking to hire a guy 
with a bachelor's degree for one 
year, and it's not enough to take a 
few classes online. What would I 
do with my time?” 

Wright is concerned about the 
possible problem of losing the 
study skills picked up over his 


undergraduate years. 

“My view on gap years is that 
as long as you stay academi- 
cally focused, you're fine,” said 
Wright. “If you let yourself be 
stagnant or don't use your brain, 
though, you lose a lot of study 
skills and motivation. It's like 
coming back from a very long 
Christmas break, and going 'Oh 
god, not again...” 

It is not just study skills that 
could be lost over time. 

“There are constantly op- 
portunities, so I could take a 
gap year, it's not pressing,” 
said senior Elizabeth Twigg, a 
politics student aiming to at- 
tend graduate school in China. 
“Since I'm also a politics major; 
I probably would be working 
on campaigns. For the past few 
summers now, I've tried to get 
a paid position on that. But it's 
difficult because I want to 
maintain my Chinese skill. 
I know that it will be re- 


trievable, but I would want 
to do something to maintain it, 
like taking courses in a 
community college.” 

While a difficult decision to 
make, a gap year can be highly 
beneficial so long as the student 
continues to hone the skills they 
learned as an undergraduate. 

“Going straight to graduate 
school or taking time off is.a 
personal preference that people 
need to weigh out themselves,” 
said Dan McClung, a Juniata 
alumni. “For me, I needed to 
take time off to both practice and 
improve my understanding of 
social statistics. Multiple people 
have indicated to me that they 
wanted to get their doctorate or 
master's right away because they 
fear the real world, but I think 
that's an unrational reason to 
give up a chunk of your life. It 
also depreciates how much your 
teachers, professors, and family 
have prepared you.” 


Open Mic Nite! 
Sat. Nov. 8th 7:30-10:00pm 


Gather your band and tune your 
instruments! Open Mic Night is back at SSCC! 


Sign up at the shop to reserve a spot to 


perform! Whether it’s poetry, instruments, or 
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maintain close relationships with 
important people in her life. 

“Since I am an international 
student, I rely heavily on tech- 
nology to keep in contact with 
my family in England, my par- 
ents in Holland, and with my 
friends here and in other coun- 
tries,” said Basey. 

Dylan Miller, a philosophy 
POE, is spending his senior year 
living in the woods as part of a 
thesis project and has already ex- 
perienced what happens without 
constantly being occupied with 
phones and other devices. 

“Tt’s good to stay connected to 
friends, and phones have always 
been a powerful tool to do so, but 
when it becomes a compulsion, 
it gives us tunnel vision, to the 
point that we lose awareness of 
our surroundings,” said Miller. 

Even a brief time away from 
technology can help to reconnect 
students and improve their day 
to day experiences. 

“T’ve noticed that when I don’t 
have my phone for a length of 
time, I feel as if | have more time 
and my days are more eventful.” 

Senior Danielle Booth also 
feels that Human Contact Zones 
will help us to connect better 
with our peers. 

“When I’m in a place where I 
don’t know anyone I’!l just go on 
my phone and act like I’m tex- 
ting someone or look up some- 
thing. It’s just so awkward. In 
older days you’d probably just 
say hello,” said Booth. “I think 





Class budget increases to 


By Racue AuryA MAKANsKI 


The Student Government Sen- 
ate recently decided to increase 
the budgets allotted to each 
freshman class from $400 to 
$1,000. The extra money is ex- 
pected to allow classes to fund- 
raise more effectively and make 
it more likely that classes will 
reach the $7,000 needed for Se- 
nior Week. > 

Currently, class officers spend 
a large portion of their time or- 
ganizing fundraisers to meet the 
$7,000 goal. 

Student Government Presi- 
dent Kunal Atit said, “Getting 
from 400 to 7,000-that’s pretty 
hard, and it’s a lot easier to raise 
money when you have money.” 

By starting off with a larger 
budget, Atit is also hopeful 
that class cabinets can spend 








(the Human Contact Zones) 
will help you learn more about 
other people and it will help you 
to relax more and focus more 
on the present.” 

In addition to Clarkson’s 
goals of people connecting and 
engaging in unhurried civil 
conversation, there are other 
benefits people hope will come 
from the implementation of 
these zones. 

“T love technology, but one of 
the problems we have right now 
is people don’t know the proper 
etiquette,” said Bill Thomas, 
professor of information tech- 
nology and computer science. “I 
think—I hope—that (the Human 
Contact Zones) start a conversa- 
tion about etiquette and get peo- 
ple to think about the message 
they send when they answer their 
text when they’re talking with 
other people.” 

Elaborating on the idea that 
students do not understand 
etiquette, Thomas said, “Ju- 
niata students are very friendly. 
They’ll hold a door open for 
you; they’ll say ‘hi’ when they 
pass you on the street, but if 
I’m talking to somebody and 
all of the sudden they pick up 
their phone and check a message 
then what does that say about 
our relationship?” 

“When you come in (a Human 
Contact Zone), you shut your 
phone off. You shut your IPod or 
whatever you’re using off,” said 
Clarkson. “We are going to have 
a conversation instead of just 
plugging in and tuning out.” 


less. time fundraising and in- 
crease the number of free class 
activities held. 

“We were trying to free them 
(class cabinets) from this ‘fun- 
draise only’ attitude,” Atit said. 
“T hope these changes increase 
what I call the ‘cultural capi- 
tal’ on campus. What I mean by 
that is it increases the amount 
that people do, it increases the 
amount of activities that go on, 
and it increases the quality of 
interactions between students,” 
Atit said. 

Tessia Lewis, a freshman sen- 
ator, agrees that this money will 
be used to make groups more 
involved on campus in a com- 
munity-building way rather than 
a fundraising-building way. She 
clarified that other clubs in addi- 
tion to Student Government will 
be a part of this change. Lewis 






By MapIson BRADER 


The Juniata Museum of Art 
recently published "The Stottle- 
myer Collection: A Journey," a 
catalog on the Stottlemyer art 
collection that has been in Junia- 
ta’s possession since 1998. 

Former graduate of Juniata, 
Quayton Stottlemyer, had inher- 
ited a large art collection from 
his father, Worth B. Stottlemyer, 
who was an art collector. Stottle- 
myer contacted Juniata and asked 
if the school would be interested 
in taking his father’s collec- 
tion. Juniata accepted and over 
the course of 10 years or so, 
the school has received almost 
500 pieces of artwork including 
pieces by Thomas Cole, Albert 
Bierstadt, Rembrandt and 
James Whistler. 

Professor of Art Karen Rosell 
initiated the idea of putting all 
the artworks into a catalog and 
getting it published. 

“Tt was for my sabbatical in 
the spring of last year, and I 
had a bunch of different ideas. 
I talked to the then provost, 
Jim Lakso, and said, ‘What do 
you think?’ He said, ‘I think 
that the Stottlemyer collection 
is one of our best kept secrets, 
and it would be great to have 
a catalog.’ I said, ‘Fabulous,’” 
said Rosell. 

While Rosell is the only fac- 
ulty member in her department 
who has been here since the 
collection was brought to Ju- 
niata, she did not work on this 
project on her own. 





















elaborated that while it is good 
for students to mingle regardless 
of year, she hopes to see stronger 
communities built within classes 
themselves as well. 

Lewis outlined two goals that 
Student Government hopes to 
achieve with the money. “The 
purpose is to use the money to 
either fundraise better or create 
more comradery,” Lewis said. 

Lydia Steuart, a freshman con- 
sidering a POE in museum stud- 
ies, doesn’t think the two need 
to be mutually exclusive. “You 
can build a sense of camarade- 
rie through fundraising--like the 
Man Market. Think how much 
fun that would be to put that all 
together,” Steuart said. 

Beth Basey, an international 
student pursuing a _psychol- 
ogy POE, is in favor of these 
changes, “It’s really important 
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Author Karen Rosell poses with her editor Amy Mathur, at the reception held 
in honor of the release of their catalog “The Stottlemyer Collection: A Journey.’ 


“T thought it might be kind of 
a fun opportunity for a senior 
thesis student to join me. So, I 
approached a couple of students 
to see if they were interested, 
and they were really excited,” 
said Rosell. 

Senior Haining Zhu and ju- 
niors Sarah Elder and Mori 
Hitchcock were three of the stu- 
dents involved in the project. 

“T would encourage students 
to look through it because there 
are so many works of art that 
people don’t even know that 


to have friendship in a class and 
you don’t need money to provide 
comradery,” Basey said. 

Having more events is excit- 
ing to Steuart, who sees the ben- 
efits of having more money to 
put towards different things, “it’s 
just a matter of trusting Student 
Government, but I think they 
have a good head on their shoul- 
ders,” Steuart said. 

Zachary Hesse, president of 
the freshmen class, is also ex- 
cited about the freedom that the 
budget increase will grant him in 
the coming year. “It really gives 
us a lot of leeway to make mis- 
takes,” Hesse said. He explained 
that if one class activity fails, 
he will still have the money to 
try again, whereas past fresh- 
men board members may have 
given up. 

“T really don’t think there are 
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are in our possession. Even the 
works that aren’t on display, you 
can learn about them and witness 
them and realize what they mean 
to Juniata,” said Elder. 

“T can’t believe it honestly. It 
feels so good to see my work 
in print. I’m a junior, and I’m 
published. It’s such a shocking 
thing,” said Hitchcock. 

“It’s pretty exciting that every- 
thing came together in the end. It 
just didn’t really seem real until 
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$1,000 to assist in student fundraising 


downfalls because all we can do 
is create more events,” Lewis ex- 
plained. 

Hesse is concerned, however, 
that such a large increase could 
be disadvantageous to other ar- 
eas of Student Government. “Al- 
lotting $600 more each year will 
eat into (the treasury),” Hesse 
said. “$600 is surely not some- 
thing to forget about, but it’s not 
something that’s going to cripple 
our government.” 

Richard Hark, H. George Fos- 
ter chair of the chemistry depart- 
ment and one of three faculty ad- 
visors for Student Government, 
warns that the money may not 
reach some senators’ expecta- 
tions. However, because the 
freshmen budget was only in- 
creased by $600 this is a “worth- 
while experiment.” 

“Whenever Student Govern- 
ment funds an organization there 
needs to be accountability for 
the expenditure of the funds,” 
Hark said. “There is an ex- 
pectation that the money will 
be used to benefit what it’s 
designated for.” 

In addition, Atit anticipates 
reducing the allotted $5,000 
granted to each class at the end 
of their junior year. However, as 
a junior himself, he will not be 
on campus to see the effects of 
this new policy on the current 
freshmen class when they are 
upperclassmen. 

Atit hopes that the potential 
benefits of this change will be 
seen in the long term. “I see my 
year as a foundation year,” Atit 
said. “We’re going to be work- 
ing on things that will build a 
stronger student government and 
a stronger club culture.” 

“We are certainly all for it!” 
Hesse said, speaking for himself 
and other freshmen senators. 


























to the student body within the 


4 News 


By ANDREA GONZALEZ 


The Juniata Environmental 
Coalition has been working on 
building bat houses for this up-. 
coming spring. Club members 
aim for the shelters to benefit 
the campus and community by 
controlling the excessive bug 
population and increasing the 
bat population. 

“Bat boxes are bigger than 
birdhouses,” said Katie Stach- 
erski, secretary of the Juniata 
Environmental Coalition. “They 
are flatter width wise, but they 
are also taller because the bats 
come up underneath and roost 
between the snug chambers in- 
side. I'd say they’re about the 
size of a textbook.” 

President of The Juniata En- 
vironmental Coalition Stevie 
Kitching elaborated on why the 
bat population is so critical to 
our campus. 

“One of the main things we 
were talking about is the increase 
in bugs this year and how hot it 
has been. This happened partly 
because of this white nose syn- 
drome in bats that is causing a 
big decrease in bat population.” 

The members of the Environ- 
mental Coalition believe the bat 
boxes are reliable solutions for 
the escalating bug population. 

Kitching said, “Getting bat 


Over the last few weeks there 
has been much discussion over 
the concept of RSO Sharing, 
which is the idea that RSOs 


must make the property they 


purchase using Student Activity 
Fee money openly accessible to 
other clubs and individual .stu- 
dents upon request. There has 


been much confusion over how 


the process will work, and I will 
attempt to dispel any misinfor- 
mation in this piece. 

First and foremost, let it be 
clear that clubs will always have 


first priority to use the supplies 
they petition to purchase. If a 
club has scheduled an event, 
it will not have to worry that 
necessary supplies will be un- 


available. Also, there are a va- 


riety of resources available for 
clubs that worry that an item 
will be used inappropriately, 
and there are strict guidelines 


set out to ensure that items are 


returned in a timely fashion 
and undamaged. 


The full policy will be released 
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boxes inhabited can get the bat 
population to increase, thus rid- 
ding us of some of the bugs.” 

Bat boxes can work as a way 
to educate Juniata students on 
the bat populations as well, espe- 
cially those who are unfamiliar 
with environmental processes. 

“Once they get inhabited, a lot 
of people probably don’t know 
what bat boxes. Having some 
around that they can go look 
at would be really neat,” 
said Kitching. 

The placement of the bat box- 
es is crucial to fulfilling the bat 
boxes regulations. 

“Some of the places we had 
proposed putting them is put- 
ting one over by the pavilion at 
East,” Stacherski said. “We were 
also considering putting them 
behind BAC as well as some off 
campus places such as the peace 
chapel and the farm.” 

The idea of building bat boxes 
came from an open discussion 
held by the club at the beginning 
of the year. 

“Tt was actually one of our 
freshmen in the club,” Kitching 
said. “We went around asking 
if anybody had any ideas that 
they wanted to place on campus 
this year, and he brought up the 
fact that he would like to see bat 
boxes around.” 

To build the boxes, the Envi- 





next week, and it will spell out 
how the system will work. An 
open forum will be held to ensure 
all questions are answered. The 
senate has chosen not to remove 
the basis of this policy, which is 
spelled out in the Student Gov- 
ernment Bylaws. “All property 
purchased using student activity 
fee funds is property of Juniata 
College.” That was undoubtedly 
the correct decision. Juniata is a 
special community that fosters 
connectedness. When items are 
purchased using money provid- 
ed by students, students should 
have the right to utilize those 
items when they desire in a safe, 
appropriate way. 

Clubs are stewards of property 
bought using student funds, not 
owners, and we all pay our fair 
share and thus deserve access. As 
Executive Board President, I will 
fight tooth and nail to ensure the 
Student Body gets its fair shake, 
and this policy is a step in that 
direction. 

-Kunal Atit, 
Executive Board President 
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ronmental Coalition is relying on 
the help of numerous individuals 
and organizations. 

“We are asking for donations 
from a lot of local companies. 
The manager of ACE Hardware 
told us he will be willing to 
help anyway he could and that 
he’d give us any donations he 
could,” said Vice President of 
the Juniata Environmental Co- 
alition Bernard Devlin. “Dona- 
tions aside, the rest of the sup- 
plies will be funded from student 
government money. We also 
have professors that are helping 
us assemble them with tools that 
they own.” 

In terms of construction, mem- 
bers of the Juniata Coalition are 
taking it upon themselves to 
build the bat boxes. 

Kitching said, “We’re going 
to have a day where we have our 
club members come in, and we’ll 
build the boxes themselves. 
There’s a lot of help with ACE 
Hardware. We’ll get help from 
them, but building will be all us.” 

The Environmental Coalition 
hopes the bat boxes will help 
spread awareness on campus. 

“We had talked about may- 
be putting up signs on the bat 
boxes so that they could also be 
educational. I’d hope it brings 
some awareness to campus,” 
said Stacherski. 


Course grant 
> from GRANT page | 


Westcott said, “We already 
have collected a lot of data over 
the years and now we need to sit 
and look at the evidence We also 
need to look at the pieces of our 
general education curriculum.” 

Not only will the grant 
help address Juniata’s cur- 
riculum, but it will also build 
Juniata’s reputation. 

“We hope it will leverage oth- 
er opportunities for us pursuing 
other prestigious grants to say, 
‘look, Mellon has funded us, 
and we executed that grant really 
well,” said Bowen. 

Once the two year plan- 
ning period is over, Juniata will 
be able to apply for another 
grant, and this money would be 
applied towards acting upon the 
information collected in those 
two years. 

“It is easy to have feelings 
about where we should be head- 
ed, but we need to have more 
objective, clear ideas about what 
our curriculum does and where it 
needs to go,” said Westcott. 
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1-888-810-2444 
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Bugs drive Environmental Coalition batty |500-piece collection of art 


> from STOTTLEMEYER page 3 


it was in my hands at that release 
party,” said Elder. 

Assistant Professor and Chair 
of the English Department Amy 
Mathur also played a large role 
in the publishing of this catalog 
as she helped with the overall 
editing of the writing. 

“She sent me chapters at a 
time, and I would go through 
them and edit them for basic 
things like grammatical errors 
or spelling mistakes. Then I also 
went through and fact-checked 
a lot of the backgrounds to the 
prints and to the paintings. I also 





looked at different sources to 
make sure that they were legiti- 
mate sources, and then I went 
through the entries and looked at 
how to improve flow and conci- 
sion,” said Mathur. 

Overall, this collection has 
proven to be a career milestone 
for Dr. Rosell. . 

“In general, I did not envi- 
sion working with such a large 
team but I could not be more 
proud of everyone and more 
thrilled with the final prod- 
uct. Collectively, we all cared 
about the catalog. It really is the 
highlight of my career here at 
Juniata,” said Rosell. 





Mid-semester prof change 


> from CHEMISTRY page | 


course, they should first speak 
with that professor. 

“Tf there can’t be some sort of 
amiable solution (with the pro- 
fessor) for whatever the issue 
might be, whether it’s grading 
or anything else, then the student 
should see the chair of that fac- 
ulty member’s department and 
share their concerns. After the 
chair does whatever he or she 
feels is appropriate, maybe talk 
with the faculty member or con- 
sult. If the resolution is still not 
satisfactory to the student, only 
then should they approach the 
provost,” said Hark. 

Kulig said that talking to the 
professor should always be the 
first step students take. 

“If you’re comfortable with 
going to the provost about a 
problem, then you should feel 
comfortable going to your pro- 
fessor about a problem. You kind 
of undermine the entire system 
by doing that, which is inappro- 
priate,” said Kulig. 

However, Reed believes that 
not all students are comfortable 
with approaching professors, es- 
pecially younger students. 

“When I was a new faculty 
member I had students in the of- 
fice all the time. I could hardly 
get my work done because there 
were students in my office, and 
I’ve noticed as I got older and 
my colleagues got older there 
was less and less of that,” said 
Reed. “I think there’s some- 
thing about feeling comfortable 
with a faculty member, and up- 
perclassmen really are, they’ve 
learned. But it’s first year and 
second year students, many of 
them aren’t yet comfortable with 
doing that.” 

In addition to teaching another 














lab section, Reed is still grading 
tests and holding office hours to 
help students understand the ma- 
terial in Introductory Inorganic 
Chemistry. Reed advises stu- 
dents to utilize her office hours. 

“A lot of times I have told peo- 
ple in the past, when you know 
you don’t understand it but you 
don’t know what your question 
is, that may be when I can help 
the most,” said Reed. “It’s when 
you’re just kind of lost and you 
don’t know what you’re do- 
ing—Ithat’s probably when we 
can give you the most help as 
faculty members.” 

“T think a lot of students don’t 
realize that at Juniata you get an 
experience that not a lot of other 
students get,” said: Kulig. “You 
get to be one of maybe forty stu- 
dents (in a class), so you get a 
very personal relationship with 
your professor that you wouldn’t 
have at other schools.” 
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Media leaks add to further injustice of Ferguson case 


Justice & 


If you received a call from an 
anonymous person who heard 
from another person that some- 
one said such and such would 
you believe it? Would you go 
so far as to print it in major news- 
papers such as the New York 
Times, the Washington Post, and 
the St. Louis Post Dispatch? My 
answer would be “no 

Unfortunately this is precisely 
what happened, in the media 
coverage of Mike Brown an un- 
armed young black man, who 
was shot and killed by Ferguson 
police officer Darren Wilson in 
early August. 

In the past week a series of leaks 
have been published from uniden- 
tified sources that reveal details 
supporting Wilson’s account of the 
story. The leaks report that Brown 
struggled with Wilson in the pa- 
trol car during which Officer Wil- 
son’s gun went off. The New York 





Times reported that Brown’s blood 
was found on Wilson’s patrol car, 
and autopsy reports revealed what 
was reported as a “close range 
gunshot wound to Browns hand.” 

After these reports, one of the 
forensic experts quoted in the 
newspapers has come out and 
said her comments were “taken 
out of context.” Furthermore, 
a private autopsy report con- 
ducted by renowned forensic 
pathologist Dr. Michael Baden 
reveals that the gunshot wound 
could have been fired from a one- 
foot to 30-foot range, challenging 
the idea that a gunshot went off 
inside the car. 

These leaks and accounts 
distract us from the real is- 
sue: the fatal shots that actually 
killed Mike Brown were fired 
when he was 20 feet away from 
Darren Wilson and his patrol car. 
That is the part of the story I want 
answers to. 

The fact is Mike Brown was 
unarmed and a significant distance 
away from Wilson when he was 
killed. Why did Wilson not call for 
back up or drive away? Why did 
the general public choose .to be- 
lieve the leaked reports? 


Attorney General Eric Hold- 
er said that he is “exasperated” 
about the selective release of 
information and described the 
media leaks as “inappropriate 
and troubling.” 

These third hand hearsay leaks 
were also taken to the St. Lou- 
is American, a newspaper for 
black audiences. Chris King, the 
managing editor of the newspa- 
per: refused to use the leaks and 


explained, “when it comes to. 


minority media no one believes 
anonymous sources.” 

King said that the local daily 
news always double-checks the 
sources that come from the St. 
Louis American before using the 
information. But for some reason 
we are willing to believe anony- 
mous sources that come from 
majority media. 

The biggest issue present 
throughout this entire course of 
events is that the police force in 
Ferguson has only released infor- 
mation that attempts to cause sus- 
picion and break down the char- 
acter of Mike Brown. They have 
chosen to provide a lack of trans- 
parency and information in their 
handling of this case and media 


relations. If Wilson’s identity and 
alleged account of the shooting 
had been released by the Ferguson 
Police Force early in the investiga- 
tion, would the public’s reaction 
have been different? 

Other questions remain: who 
is Wilson? What is his story? 
Where are the media reports 
onhim? = | 

The mainstream media and the 
Ferguson Police are not answering 
the questions I have posed in. this 
column but I had no issue finding 
plenty of information on Mike 
Brown, his family, his friends and 
his lawyer. 

I did learn that Wilson began 
his career working for the Jen- 
nings Police Department. At the 
time all 45 officers on the Jennings 
police force served in a predomi- 
nantly black neighborhood. After: 
years of significant racial tensions 
between the all white officers 
and the community the city coun- 
cil disbanded the force and fired 
all 45 officers in 2011. Actually, 
tension is an understatement be- 
cause the lawsuits filed against 
the Jennings police department for 
police brutality include the kill- 
ing of an unarmed black woman 


who had a baby in her vehicle, and 
the beating of another black wom- 
an for no apparent reason. 

That is telling because the De- 
partment of Justice is in’ the pro- 
cess of a civil rights investigatio 
of the entire Ferguson Police De! 
partment for the same reasons the 
Jennings Police Department was 
disbanded. The Department of 
Justice is pushing for “wholesale 
change” that I believe will include 
the removal of the Ferguson police 
chief and Wilson, among many 
other changes. 

I also learned that several fund- 
raisers for Wilson have caused con- 
troversy on social media sites and 
created a rift between members of 
a notorious white supremacist hate 
group. A high ranking member of 
this group informed media out- 
lets “that some store owners be- 
lieved to be at risk for looting in 
connection with the civil unrest 
in Ferguson have reached out 
for protection” and that some 
stores - which he would not 
identify are being watched for 
their safety. 

Take a second to let all 
of this sink in. I have, and I 
see injustice. 





Unfinished plans for field house harm athlete moral, recruitment 


JITORIAL 





It is safe to say that the prospect 
of new facilities rouses excitement 
within the athletic community 
here at Juniata. When our colle- 
giate athletes catch wind of pos- 
sible improvements or plans laid 

for completely new buildings, it 
alters the atmosphere and instills 
a refurbished sense of pride in 
the school for which these 
athletes compete. 

However, despite the looming 
promise of athletic additions, it 
has become apparent that the in- 
stitution chooses to take the long 
road regarding completion of these 
proposed changes, which is often 
related to the college’s budget and 

fear of accumulating a substantial 
amount of debt. 

Members of Juniata’s men’s and 


women’s soccer teams have been 
exposed. to both the best and the 
less than ideal locker room situa- 
tion. For two years they have had 
the luxury of using two of the 
brand new locker rooms in Ken- 
nedy Sports Center. 

While the men still expressed 
discontent, ‘they acknowlédged 
the space as an improvement from 
locker areas occupied in previous 
years. The women, however, were 
put into a locker room where there 
was ample space and pristine stor- 
age areas and expressed overall 
contentment through the use of 
this space. 

Although the teams only recent- 
ly moved into a new locker space 
in Kennedy, they looked forward 
to the change in locale. Having 
a locker room directly adjacent 
to where they practice and play 
would prove far more convenient 
than having to walk up to the field 





‘and back down to the space in 


Kennedy. The initial plan involved 
incorporating locker spaces in the 
basement of Nathan Hall; how- 
ever, the plan fell through and put 


the new soccer facility on the back. 


burner. 

As a result, women’s soccer 
Head Coach Scott McKenzie 
and men’s soccer Head Coach 
Dan Dubois, along with Juniata’s 
equipment manager Tony Naboz- 
ny, came up with a plan that would 
still allow for the athletes on both 
teams to have a space by the field, 
even though it would stand only as 
a temporary solution. 

The space would permit the ath- 
letes to become acclimated regard- 
ing the use of a locker room by 
Winton Hill. Both coaches along 


with Nabozny gamered the neces- - 


sary financial support and approv- 
al, and thus two trailers complete 
with lockers, showers, and three 





restroom stalls were placed next to 
the field. 

While the convenience of the 
locker space location is uncon- 
tested, the question as to why the 
institution chooses to delay the 
process of building these new fa- 
cilities continues to circulate. In- 
stead of taking immediate action, 
Juniata moves forward one step at 
a time, which makes the process 
more expensive and the end result 
more elusive. 

Although the budget and debt 
accumulation play a significant 
role in the future construction of 
this stadium-style field house, it is 
paramount that the college find the 
funds necessary to complete the 
project. In order for this to occur, a 
donor would need to fully commit 
the monetary amount to cover the 
cost of construction. However, be- 
cause a donor has yet to make this 
commitment, the building plans 


remain in limbo. 

Additionally, this new facility 
would maintain the college as a 
competitive force in Division II, 
as well as serve as a strong selling 
point in the recruitment process. It 
is a shared sentiment among both 
the men and women of Juniata 
soccer that the new facility is 
essential and will undeniably 
contribute to the betterment of 
the program. 

Decisions made from this point 
forward need to be made with long 
term goals in mind for the contin- 
ued success of the athletic depart- 
ment. Perpetuating the conversa- 
tion will lead Juniata athletics in 
the right direction, but the institu- 
tion must not stop short of the end 
goal. It is important to adopt a big 
picture view when acting upon 
proposals for change that will no 
doubt better the morale of Juniata 
College athletes. 


Noho s perfect: top five improvements Juniata needs to address 





According to teen pop sensation 
Miley Cyrus, “nobody’s perfect.” 

Regardless of how tasteless 
her music is, she is right. No 
one and nothing is perfect. It is a 
trivial truth that all humans are 
flawed and have challenges they 
must overcome to better them- 
selves. The same is true for our 
beloved Juniata. 

Recently -I have asked stu- 
dents to describe the most impor- 
tant things that Juniata needs to 
improve on. Here, I will flesh out 
what those students said in no 
specific order. 

A popular problem I have heard 
student complain about deals 
with our athletic facilities, which 
are in desperate need of an up- 
date. The problem most students 
spoke about was the need for 


additional fitness space. Right 
now, two of the four racquet- 
ball rooms in Kennedy are cur- 
rently occupied by. training 
equipment. When winter comes 
around, and students are forced 
to flock to the gym for exercise, 
the fitness space often becomes 
crowded and unpleasant. 

Additionally, students men- 
tioned the short amount of 
time some of the athletic facili- 
ties stay open. Students’ most 
common complaint was that 
the rather bizarre hours for the 
weight room and mat room can 
get annoying and somewhat con- 
fusing at times. Thankfully, the 
strategic plan has schematics 
that show expansions that will be 
added to Kennedy and fix many of 
these problems. 

Another facet of Juniata that 
students would like to see im- 
proved is the health services 
provided. I often hear students 
complaining about how the Health 
and Wellness Center needs to be 
expanded and its hours increased. 


-Although they do a fantastic job 





offering a wide variety of services 
to students, they still do not of- 
fer testing for sexually transmit- 
ted infections, which is incred- 
ibly important for students in a 
college setting. 

Moreover, many complain 
about the lack of privacy offered 
at the Health and Wellness Cen- 
ter. The waiting room allows 
anyone to observe what students 
are receiving physical health treat- 
ment or mental health treatment, 
which are very private matters. 
Thankfully, a new Health Center 
is included in. the strategic plan, 
which should fix these problems. 
These problems are concerning 
and the staff at Health and Well- 
ness take them seriously. 

Food options are another con- 
cern when looking at what Ju- 
niata can improve on. Although 
it is not a pressing matter, stu- 
dents are often limited to the food 
offered on-campus at Juniata, and 


that means they deserve a variety — 


of good quality options. Right 
now, some students do not seem 
happy with the food selection or 


quality they are receiving. People 
with food restrictions, such as 
vegans or vegetarians, have the 
hardest time on our campus. Not 
only do they have even fewer op- 
tions than most, but also some 
feel pressured to change their di- 
etary habits in response to how 
limited their options are. Unfortu- 
nately, there is very little we can 
do to improve the food options our 
school offers. 

Last, a serious issue the Juniata 
community faces is handicap 
accessibility. The issue affects 
students who are permanently 
handicapped as well as temporar- 
ily injured athletes and students. 
While all of our major academic 
buildings have elevators (except 
Good Hall), most of our smaller 
academic buildings do not, includ- 
ing the World Languages Center, 
the Oller Center for Peace and In- 
ternational Programs and Beeghly 
Library. Furthermore, most of 
our dorms do not have handi- 
cap accessible floors and neither 
do most of the office buildings 
around campus. Unfortunately, 


this issue is an expensive one to 
fix. Installing handicap accessible 
equipment to so many places can 
be costly, but is the cost worth the 
benefits? Right now, we are at the 
point where being handicapped 
while attending Juniata is possible 
but challenging. It is the commu- 
nity’s job to determine how im- 
portant of an issue this is and how 
much we are willing to invest to 
fix it. 

To conclude, we have chal- 
lenges we must face to change and 
better our college forever. These 
changes students are asking for are 
not unreasonable. They are very 
attainable and righteous causes to 
take up. With the proper resources, 
we can accomplish increased ac- 
cessibility for handicapped indi- 
viduals, additional health services 
with more patient privacy and 
even better athletic facilities. As 
we tackle these issues, we do try 
to achieve perfection—with the 
full knowledge that we will never 
achieve it. However, Juniata will 
be a better place because of it, and 
its students will live better lives. 
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Anderson adds ‘grand’ style to murder-mystery film 





I have always been a fan of 
films that break Hollywood’s 
standard money-making formu- 
la. You know, the ones that actu- 
ally tell a story that has not been 
re-hashed -for the thousandth 
time with some changes in char- 
acters, setting and time period 
and a slight alteration in plot- 
line. The films that tell a story in 
a unique style are the ones I am 
most drawn to. 

Over the years, Wes Anderson 
has continually directed films 
with a unique style. His films 
are distinct, making his works 
almost immediately recogniz- 
able in the way they are filmed 
and paced. I have happily never 
found that his style detracts from 
the appeal of his films. Each 
adheres to a style structure that 
works and speaks his name, but 
no two films he creates are ever 
the same. 

The stories Anderson tells 
with his films are different and 
incredibly engaging. While the 
success of many films in today’s 
age strongly rely on aspects like 
ever increasing levels of vio- 
lence and groundbreaking spe- 
cial effects to satisfy audiences, 
Anderson continues to focus on 
crafting dynamic and intriguing 
stories with characters that have 
unique personalities. I might 
also add that his films tend to be 
subtly hilarious in a very quirky 
sort of way. “The Grand Buda- 
pest Hotel,” Anderson’s most 
recently released work, is one 


such example. 

The film follows legendary 
concierge Monsieur Gustave 
(Ralph Fiennes) of the Grand 
Budapest Hotel, located in the 
fictional Republic of Zubrowka, 
as he attempts to prove himself 
innocent of murdering a very 
wealthy elderly widow who 
frequents the hotel. The widow 
recently passed away, leaving a 
much desired and very valuable 
painting her family wanted for 
themselves in Gustave’s name. 

Gustave is framed for the mur- 
der after managing to get his 
hands on the painting and return 
to the hotel with it, but not be- 
fore having a nasty run-in with 
the widow’s enraged son Dmitri 
(Adrien Brody), who hatches 
a plan to frame Gustave for the 
murder of the widow and leading 
him to be arrested. Along for the 
ride during this whole process is 
Gustave’s newly hired lobby boy 
_and protegé Zero (Tony Revolo- 


ri), who helps Gustave through a 
journey of escaping prison and 
trying to avoid the authorities, in 
addition to dealing with the on- 
coming WWII. 

I am a big fan of Anderson’s 
filming style. Attimes it feels like 
there is.a fast forward effect on 
the pace of the story and how it 
is being told. Camera shots jump 
back and forth between charac- 
ters and locations quickly, char- 
acters talk at a faster than normal 
rate and every character seems 
to powerwalk. Sometimes while 
watching the film, the camera 
panned so quickly back and forth 
while following an event taking 
place, that I felt like a present 
and unacknowledged individual 


simply turning their head. léft 


and right. But at the same time, 
there are those slow and well- 
timed grandiose shots of the ho- 
tel that let you take in its mag- 
nificence and beauty with all the 
bright lighting. 





CREATIVE COMMONS/ FLICKR.COM 
But what brings the whole film 
together, connecting all the dif- 
ferent artistic elements, is Ralph 
Fiennes as Monsieur Gustave. 
Fiennes is a stunningly talented 
and versatile actor, who can 
just as easily do Shakespeare as 
he can can pull off a menacing 
portrayal of Voldemort. Without 
him, this film would fall apart. 
Fiennes brilliantly plays Gus- 
tave as the competent demand- 
ing and boss, who is a bit of a 
playboy on the side and a social- 
ite when interacting with guests. 
He appears to possess the stature 
and presence of a British elitist. 
The delivery of his lines. seals 
the deal.on this and also makes 
it hilarious, depending on the 
situation and context. Imagine, 
for a moment, the stereotypical, 
prim-and-proper 18th century 
British tone of speaking that a 
host might use while graciously 
welcoming or interacting with 
guests. Now imagine a man in 


a striped jail uniform pushing a 
food cart into the view of a jail 
cell entrance and saying to the 
inmates in that same manner, 
“Good morning, may I offer any 
of you inmates a plate of mush? 
It’s quite nourishing today.” 

These moments are followed 
by awkward silence when the 
people around him are unsure 
how to respond. Add in the film 
a dozen or so backhanded com- 
ments, biting responses and 
momentary reflections inserted 
throughout the film that make 
you giggle—both because of 
their absurdity and unexpected 
nature coming from Gustave’s 
mouth—and you can get a 
slight idea of what makes this 
movie tick. 

What I also love about this 
film is the number A-list actors 
and actresses who have tiny 
roles. Anderson must be close 
friends with many of Holly- 
wood’s highest paid individu- 
als, because he has built up a 
troupe of actors who regularly 
appear in his films in some form. 
Bill Murray has been in almost 
every Anderson film and has a 
five minute cameo in this one.. 
Jason Schwartzman and Tilda 
Swinton, Owen Wilson, Harvey 
Keitel, Edward Norton and °F, 
Murray Abraham all make brief’ 
cameos or play small supporting... 
roles in “The Grand. Budapest 
Hotel.” 

For anyone looking to have a - 
bit. of a different. cinematic ex- | 
perience that does not follow the 
current Hollywood trend, “The-~ 
Grand Budapest Hotel” might be 
a fun alternative. It will provide 
you with a fix of quirky humor 
and a bit of adventure, while at 
the heart telling a thoroughly 
entertaining story... : 





PC Systems threaten to conquer brand loyalty in gaming 


Despite the fact that I spent 
the earlier years of my gaming 
obsession preaching my favor of 
console gaming, I’ve been slow- 
ly but surely switching over to 
what a large portion of the gam- 
ing community refers to as “The 
Master Race,” or PC gaming. 

As soon as I got my hands on 
a laptop capable of playing video 
games without crashing every 
half an hour, I fell in love. And 
then it hit me. 

Console gaming seems to 
be going nowhere but down- 
hill lately, which is somewhat 
unfortunate, but really not all 
that surprising. 

Consoles are cursed, just as 
almost all other modern tech, 
with what is commonly known 
as planned obsolescence—a cor- 
porate ploy to drain every last 
drop of money out of the suckers 
who suffer from severe cases of 
brand loyalty. 

Every five years or so, game 
companies come out with brand 
new consoles, the “next gen” of 
consoles, that boast fancy new 
features and higher graphical ca- 
pabilities. This is especially true 


of “the big three”: Sony, Micro- 
soft and Nintendo. 

These new releases are always 
great and exciting news, except 
for the painful facts that every- 
one pretends to ignore and no 
one wants to admit: the price 
tags only seem to get larger, and 
the backwards compatibility 
of these consoles is still yet to 
be seen. (Except, of course, for 
the Wii U which was released 
in 2012. Thanks, Nintendo, we 
knew you would come through 
for us.) 

Since they lack backwards 
compatibility, that PS3 or 
Xbox360 you have and love is 
from this day on more or less 
useless. All the new games that 
Sony will release will be for the 
next gen consoles. 

When you look at PC gaming, 
you wonder why console gaming 
is even still relevant. With pro- 
grams like Steam, you can have 
all of your games in one place, in 
HD, and you can often download 
them for less than half the price 
of the console version. Steam 
also has frequent sales, one of 
the most famous being the Steam 
Summer Sale, where they offer 
blockbuster releases for less than— 
a 10th of a competitor’s price. 

While a computer is far more 
expensive than a console (I’m 
not saying consoles are cheap), a 
good computer or gaming laptop 
will last you a long time and is 


for the most part unaffected by 
planned obsolescence. 

I don’t mean for this article to 
sound completely biased. I still 
hold console gaming in a spe- 
cial place of my heart. And to be 
completely honest, I sometimes 
find myself missing the less 
awkward and arthritis-inducing 
controls of a handheld control- 
ler as opposed to a keyboard 
and mouse. 

Some might argue that console 
gaming allows for more social 
interactivity with your friends 


-because you can play multiplay- 


er games with your friends in 
the same room instead of play- 
ing with a stranger behind a too- 
bright screen. 

Console gaming is also un- 
deniably nostalgic. As soon as 





I hear the opening music from 
“Ocarina of Time,” I admittedly 
go all weepy-eyed. 

And who would turn down a 
round of Mario Kart or Super 
Smash Bros? If you could, I am 
hardcore judging you. 

A friend of mine related play- 
ing console games with friends 
to being like taking out a board 
game, and that made me smile. 

But even despite all of this, 
the truth of it seems to be that 
while gamers still love their old 
consoles and replay their favor- 
ite games over and over for the 
sake of nostalgia, they have little 
to no desire to lay down money 
for new consoles. 

I wish that consoles did not 
receive all the hate that they do 
from the gaming community, but 
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it is not really hard for me to see 
why they do. 

Companies like Sony and Mi- 
crosoft sell their games to Steam 
for PC release, but their consoles 
are far less desirable than their 
games. And Nintendo, of course, 
still clings to their old-fashioned 
ways—Nintendo games for Nin- 
tendo consoles: It pains me to 
say it, but Nintendo had best step 
up their game before they end up 
like Sega. 

As with everything else in this 
world, there are pros and cons 
to both PC gaming and con- 
sole gaming, but I cannot help 
but feel that one option signifi- 
cantly outweighs the other. This, 
though, begs the question: what 
could this mean for the future of 
the gaming industry? 








Arts & ENTERTAINMENT 
Huntingdon Farmer’s Market supports aoe green eating 





Ever since I started my college 
career at Juniata, I have heard 
about the local Huntingdon 
Farmer’s Market and have want- 
ed to go. I really love the idea of 
buying local produce, which not 
only helps support local farmers 
and businesses, but also can cre- 
ate a bond between college stu- 
dents and locals. I never knew 
where I could find the market 
or how to get there, but on my 
drive back from Wal-Mart the 
other day, I finally found it and 
decided to check it out. 

The market is set up under 
a pavilion in Portstown Park 
across from Lane’s Feed Mill. 
To get to the market from Juni- 
ata, one can simply drive down 
Washington Street until the light. 
Then at the light, make a right 
and then another right under the 
bridge. Once out from under the 
bridge, the market is on the left- 
hand side. The travel time is un- 
der five minutes, and the market 


is within a mile and a half from 
Juniata, fairly close for any- 
one ambitious enough to take a 
stroll down. 

A friend of mine accompanied 
me to the market and gave me 
some helpful pointers on proper 
market etiquette. I laughed at 
them at first, but they did come 
in handy while at the market, 
so I believe it is important to 
share them. 

Tip number one: Always bring 
a bag. This should be common 
sense, but I didn’t even think of 
it. Why ask for a bag when one 
is bound to have a plastic bags 
floating around somewhere? 
Better yet bring a cloth bag that 
can be used time and time again. 

Tip number two: Walk around 
and look at everything before 
buying. This is a really helpful 
tip! As I walked around I no- 
ticed that the price of the same 
vegetables at one table were 
different at the next. 50 cents 
is a big difference for a broke 
college student! 

Tip number three: Be polite 
and interested in what is being 
sold. Being polite should be a 
no brainer for an educated indi- 
vidual; however, one thing that 
is often hard to do is engage in 


The Juniatian is 


publishing 


student-made artwork 
in the A&E section. 


if you would like to 
see your artwork here, 
please submit your 
masterpieces at: 


thejuniatian@ 
gmail.com 


If selected, you will be 

contacted by a staff 

member. Any form of 
art is accepted, and 
you will be credited! 


So, don't be shy! The 
newspaper appreci- 
ates its readers, and 

it's about time your art 

was appreciated, too. 
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conversation with a stranger. 
After talking to one of the local 
farmers for a while, she allowed 
me to take two bundles of kale 
for the price of one. Once again, 
saving money is everything 
when you are in college. 

The Market offered a variety 
of different fruits and vegeta- 


bles, ranging from Asian pears ~ 


and strawberries to purple car- 
rots and tomatoes. One of the ta- 
bles also had locally made furni- 
ture and decorative items as well 
as homemade jams and baked 
goods. Another had fresh baked 
bread, honey, flowers and meats. 
The variety of local and inter- 
esting food was literally endless. 
I was amazed at how interested 
the venders were in finding out 
about myself and where I am 
from. One really feels the sense 
of community at the market, and 
this is a great way to become part 
of the Huntingdon community. 
Although there was an abun- 
dant amount of food, I was very 


' surprised at how small the market 


actually was. All the venders and 
produce fit underneath one pavil- 
ion and did not seem to be on top 
of each other. I guess I was ex- 
pecting a market with hundreds 
of vendors, but I was pleasant- 
ly surprised at how quaint yet 
diverse the market was. It is very 
important to keep in mind that 
food is seasonal and one may 
not be able to ‘get everything one 
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At the Huntingdon Farmer's Market, one can find a wide array of produce and 


goods from local farms and vendors. 


hopes for during certain seasons. 
The food is seasonal, so too is the 
time of the farmer’s market. The 
market runs from spring to fall 
every Thursday from noon to 5 
p.m. and ends shortly before the 
winter months. 

Altogether, the idea of buying 
local produce at the Hunting- 
don Farmer’s Market is more 
than grandiose. As stated above, 
buying local produce helps 
boost local economy, and it also 
helps reduce our carbon foot- 
print by reducing the amount of 
food shipped statewide and in- 
_ternationally. If ‘everyone would 


turn to such local resources, the 
amount of carbon that is emitted 
would be reduced. 

Also, the prices at the farm- 
ers market are comparable to 
food sold out of mass produc- 
tion, which one can find at any 
supermarket. Using the tips 
from my friend, one can even 
score amazing deals that are 
not available in a supermar- 
ket. The Huntingdon Farmer’s 
Market is an amazing spot to 
take part in a community activ- 
ity and to get to know some of 
the people who live in the greater 
_ Huntingdon area. 





Chapter three: ‘Untangling destinies’ 





I saw it. I could see it. Could 
she? I wandered still a presence 
in this world. The people laughed 


and chattered, drinks were 
poured and spilled. I saw her 
before she ever entered the 
room; I was waiting for her. In 
this place; this humble nightclub, 
I was stretched and pulled, my 
body holding onto two people. I 
understood my job now. 

Chinese folklore leaves noth- 
ing, not even love, up to what 
if. As it is told; there is an invis- 
ible red thread tied to the ankles 
of those who we are meant to 
love, a way for our souls to find 
each other. Though that thread 
is twisted, and stretched, maybe 
even frayed, it never breaks. 

Her dresses circled around 
her as he spun her on the dance 
floor, the rhythmic beating of the 
band pounding away. There were 
smiles, jealously, frowns. She 
was the star of the show. 

I sat down behind a girl in 
a velvet, worn out, hand-me- 
down dress, one that was obvi- 
ously a little too big for her. I 
bent down and picked up the 
cord at her ankle. The room 
stretched and thinned, making me 
feel like someone who was drunk 
and dizzy. I dropped the cord, 
but my head spun, my stomach 
flipped and its touch burned my 
hand. I understood it wasn’t 
meant for me. 

I felt the pull of the cord as the 
army man came into the club. Out 
of his army green, he looked like 
a simple farmer in a plaid shirt 
and cloth pants, with a cap on his 
head. He sat down with his 


brother at the bar, with a sigh 
of regret. His brother was smil- 
ing from ear to ear, and replied, 
“Well, Dan, isn’t this great?” 

“Sure, Dave,” Dan replied 
looking around the room. I stood 
up, but then I sat back down. He 
didn’t see me, but I do not be- 
lieve that he was supposed to. 

I stayed still, watching and lis- 
tening. It was like Iwas growing 
old and gathering dust. It was 
painful. Every moment the big 
band played I was asking myself 
just what it was I was supposed 
to do here. I couldn’t catch Dan’s 
eye. I couldn’t get this girl to see 
him either. I just was. Being that 
is a feeling that feels strange to 
humans. Even I—still not a hu- 
man—couldn’tjustbe. Maybe we 
should be called human doings 
instead of human beings. 

There was a man sitting next 
to the girl; he was caught in the 
cord. He put his hand on hers 
and she jerked back, uncom- 
fortable. Two others ran up 
to the table at the end of the 
dance clapping. 

“Marie, Harry, aren’t you go- 
ing to dance?” Marie’s sister 
Martha asked. 

“Ummm...” Marie began as 
Harry chimed in. 

“Of course!” he said with a big 
smile and grabbed Marie by the 
arm. She reluctantly got up with 
a false smile. She stared dag- 
gers at her sister as she passed 
her and walked out on the 
dance floor. 

The music wasn’t slow nor fast. 
It had a steady melody, and they 
moved along the dance floor. I 
watched them, and unbeknownst 
to me, Dan watched them. As 
Harry turned Marie, I watched 
the cord light up. It glowed 
just so slightly. I looked over at 
Dan to see that finally he had 
noticed her. 

I wanted to get up to do some- 
thing, but then I remembered 


what I was. I was a presence. I 
was just meant to watch. 

“T think they are getting along,” 
Martha chimed in. The young 
man she was with just looked out 
on the dance floor and shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“Think you’re going to dance, 
Dan?” Dave asked, smiling at 
two girls alongside the bar. He 
was too preoccupied to notice 
that Dan was already gone. 

Dan had wandered out to the 
edge of the dance floor and just 
watched. He tapped his foot, and 
I could tell he was going through 
how he could meet this girl. Dan 
entered and exited the dance 
floor but decided just to sit it 
back down at the bar, His hands 
on his knees, I could see him 
plotting, the nervous beads of 
sweat coming from his brow. 

As the music ended, Marie 
and Harry sat back down. Dan 
swallowed hard, and with all the 
confidence in the world he began 
to head over to her. He extend- 
ed his hand to her, and shouted 
over the loud roar of the band, 


“Would you like to dance?” 


Dan and I both waited, hold- 
ing our breath. “Sure,” Marie an- 
swered getting up. 

The cord didn’t glow, it didn’t 
leap, it didn’t seem to keep re- 
cord, it just was. 

I watched Dan spin her on 
the dance floor. She smiled, he 
smiled and I could see them 
talking. I looked around the 
bar, the wallpaper an imita- 
tion of wood, the stools a little 
worn, the band not bad, but 
the chicken was burnt. What 
a humble beginning the start 
of a relationship has. What 
a simple story. I looked at 
them, and for some reason I 
could tell my job here was 
over, if you could say I had 
a job at all. Fate took care of 
most it. I just watched. 

To be continued... 
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Student Government to generate school-wide petition 





This November, Student Gov- 
ernment is generating a petition 
to promote awareness and de- 
crease intolerance o1 campus. 

‘The petition is in response to 
a particularly severe incident of 
bias this semester and will call 
for an increase in acceptance. 

Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for Diversity and Inclusion 
Rosalie Rodriguez said, “Inci- 
dents of bias are any incidents 
where a hostile environment is 
created through somebody’s ac- 
tions. It is specifically targeted at 
protected classes like race, eth- 
nicity, gender, sexual orientation, 
religion and sex.” 

Bias is not exclusive to Juniata, 
but is present on every college 
campus. Rodriguez said, “These 
things have always happened, 
they are not exclusive to Juniata 
or any other community. Juniata 
has significantly increased the 
population of ALANA (Afri- 
can American, Latin American, 


Asian American, Native Ameri- 


can students) and international 
students. In 2001, our ALANA 
student population was two per- 
cent. In the last 10 years. it has 


. increased to 14 percent. For in- 


ternational students, it was four 
percent, (and) now it’s about 10 
percent. You're talking about a 
community that has gone from 
six percent of ALANA and in- 
ternational students to almost 
a quarter of the campus in 10 
years. That’s really fast growth. 
In addition, we still have a num- 
ber of students who come from 
backgrounds that haven't had 
a lot of experience with people 
who are different from them, 
whether it’s somebody from a 
different religion, sexual orienta- 
tion, race or ethnicity. That means 
that the opportunity for bias- 
related incidents to happen has 
increased dramatically.” 

Student Government has been 
addressing the issue of bias after 
senior Airokhsh Faiz Qaisary 
approached the Senate on Oct. 
13 with her personal testimony. 

“I was going to the Unity 
House for a prayer, and I was 
walking “by the Before I Die 
Board. I thought, ‘Oh, I’ve never 
written anything.’ I picked up a 
chalk. These two guys are walk- 
ing by behind me. One of them 


said in a low volume, ‘F** her 
right in the p**.’I thought, ‘Oh, 
they are students, they use this 
among their friends, and I don't 
care.’ And then he said it again. I 
tried ignoring it. He said it again, 
and I realized that he was looking 
at me and that he wanted me to 
hear it. And then he said it for the 
fourth time. I-asked him, ‘What 
did you just say?’ He repeated 
it, looking into my eyes,” said 
Faiz Qaisary. 

This incident came as a shock 
to Faiz Qaisary. “I was really 
mad. I was really sad. I didn't 
know who to talk to, where to 
go. I was thinking, ‘Why would 
he do this?” He knew that I was 
covered and wasnt an Ameri- 
can student. I think regard- 
less of who I was, that wasn't 
appropriate, and he needed 
to understand that it wasn't 
polite or respectful,” Faiz Qa- 
isary said. Never before in her 
years at Juniata had she been the 
target of religious or gender bias. 

After hearing Faiz Qaisary’s 
account, Student Government 
decided to take action. Student 
Government President Kunal 
Atit said, “These. are horrible 
things; there is no place for things 
like this at Juniata. What we 


‘have been working on is trying 


to figure out what an appropri- 
ate response would be. We have 
thought of running a school- 
wide petition to show that things 
like this are not acceptable here, 
that an overwhelming major- 
ity of the student body does 
not stand for things like this 
and doesn't stand for any sort 
of discrimination.” 

Raising awareness about is- 
sues of diversity and creating an 
informed student body is a cru- 
cial part of invoking change. “In 
some situations, discrimination is 
unintentional and is not intend- 
ed to be hurtful. The problem is 
that it is still hurtful, and every- 
one on this campus has a respon- 
sibility to get informed. What 
we want to accomplish with the 
petition is sending a message and 
raising awareness. The petition is 
not going to be sharply worded. 
It’s a resolution that we stand 
together. Hopefully, it will com- 
pel people to engage in mean- 
ingful conversations. It seems 
like the petition will be out and 
will start mobilizing before 
the end of the semester, 
hopefully by mid-November,” 
Atit said. Many students on 
campus adhere to differing 
religions and ways of life. To 
alienate these students is to deny 


them the solidarity that every 
member of the Juniata commu- 
nity has the right to enjoy. 

“We are not trying to start a 
fight, we are trying to bring at- 
tention. We are not blaming any- 
one. We are concerned that this 
is happening now. I hope it has 
a real impact. I hope that people 
are taking it seriously and don't 
just see it as a paper with a 
bunch of names. We are not 
trying to point fingers because 
we understand that some people 
are under informed. We have to 
address that, too,” Student Gov- 
ernment Secretary Madeline 
Bennetti said. 

Faiz Qaisary will assist 
members of student govern- 
ment in drafting the petition. 
“The main goal of the peti- 
tion will be to ask the student 
body to respect each other, to 
be tolerant and to be accept- 
ing of students who come from 
different cultures and back- 
grounds. We are all a Juniata 
family; we all have one goal here 
and that is to get an education. 
I think if we keep looking 
at each other's differences, 
we will miss learning from 
each other, the uniqueness 
that each student carries,” Faiz 


Qaisary said. 





Swigart’s shortcomings 





Each year, many students at 
Juniata are involved in one or 


more of the music programs, but - 


does the school provide facilities 
that allow for the musical devel- 
opment of those in attendance? 


The current music building, 


Swigart Hall, is the home of 
the music department. Entering 
the building, one can easily no- 
tice the squeaky floorboards and 
slanted staircase leading to the 
second floor. 

Though a new music building 
would be a welcome addition, 
there are those on campus that 
believe the cost, projected to be 
in excess of four million dollars, 
is not justifiable. 

“I ask the enrollment people 
and the tour guides to categori- 
cally not bring people into this 
building,” said Professor of 
Music and Director of Instru- 
mental Music James Latten. “It’s 
terrible. I would sell it if I could. 
It’s not a music building; there’s 
no soundproofing. It’s the fur- 
thest thing from proper facilities 
that I can imagine. The College 
and its students deserve a bona 
fide, dedicated place to have.” 

“Swigart Hall meets the needs 
(of the students), it does not 
meet the wants. A need is some- 
thing you have at very minimum. 
A want is something that would 
make it nicer,” explained Profes- 
sor Russell Shelley, Elma Stine 
Heckler professor of music and 
music department chair. 

The biggest issues with Swi- 
gart Hall are its lack of sound- 
proofing and rehearsal space. “It’s 
sort of like having an art class 
where, as you're painting your 
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Swiggart Hall provides office space to Juniata’s two full time music professors and additional practice space. Approximately 
400 students participating in music groups and classes use the building each semester for class, lessons and practice. 


art, drops of paint from someone 
else’s art are getting onto your 
canvas,” said Latten. “Right here, 
you hear a motorcycle going by, 
there’s the voice lesson upstairs, 
across the hall there’s violin, and 
that’s not very loud, but what if 
it were trumpet? You'd hear that. 
Right below where we're sitting 
is the percussion studio room. If 
that were active at the moment, 
we would not be able to have 
this conversation.” 

According to Juniata’s Master 
Plan, a new music building pro- 
jected to cost five million dollars 
will be constructed in the park- 
ing lot between the Halbritter 
Performing Arts Center and the 
L.A. Beeghly Library. 

“Tt would basically take all the 
square footage we have in Swi- 
gart and add one or two more 


adjunct instructor teaching stu- 
dios, completely soundproofed 
from the others,” said Latten. “I 
think there would be eight to 
10 practice rooms for individual 
students, up to three classrooms 


and up to four faculty studios. The 


facility will have a 3,500-square-" 


foot band and orchestra hall and 
a 2,500- to 3,000-square-foot 
choral rehearsal hall. Those large 
facilities could maybe be used 
for some other things from time 
to time.” 

“The new building design in- 
cluded rehearsal space for en- 
sembles, classrooms, practice 
rooms, and faculty offices and 
studios. If you took the cur- 
rent enrollments in the music 
courses and put them in the new 
building, it would be completely 
full. That would be amazing,” 


said Shelley. 

However, with the blue- 
prints drafted, some people have 
questioned whether the new 
building would help the cur- 
rent music programs, or if we 
should refrain from building it. 
“It’s completely designed, the 
architects finished their work 
eight years ago. All we need 
now is the funding to do that,” 
said Latten. 

Some are of the opinion that 
quality of professorship rather 
than of facilities is what gives 
a program its strength. “A new 
building might provide more 
pleasant environments, but the 
truth of the matter is the heart of 
any teaching is not in the bricks 
and mortar. The heart of teach- 
ing is in the people. We have 
great people,” said Shelley. “T 


, plans for new music building in limbo 


would much rather see us spend 
the money on enhanced experi- 
ences for students both on and 
off campus.” 

Sophomore Dennis Wilt, 
member of the wind sym- 
phony and jazz band, said, 
“Even though it’s not the most 
up-to-date building, I still do 
like Swigart.” 

Nikea Ulrich, a sophomore in 
the wind symphony, said, “While 
Swigart is small, it does its job. 
A new music building is unnec- 
essary. I don't know the full ins 
and outs of the music programs. ° 
Maybe we do need more space, 
and maybe a new building would 
be favorable. From my experi- 
ence, a lowly clarinet player in 
the symphony, I think Swigart is 
just fine.” 

“I have a soft spot in my 
heart for Swigart because I 
like old buildings. It can be 
peaceful to play in when it is 
empty, but it really isn't ideal for 
all the students who want to use 
it for practice. As someone who 
is learning piano for the first 
time ever, I am self-conscious 
and don't care to practice where 
a bunch of people can hear me. 
‘The walls in Swigart are nowhere 
near soundproof,” said sopho- 
more Calli Wise, a member 
Shelley's Music Fundamentals 
course. “I love the old building, 
but I would love to see a new 
building with more classrooms, 
larger flexible practice spaces 
and better sound insulation.” 

As more and more opin- 
ions are voiced across campus, 
the plans for the new build- 
ing are still in need of some 
tuning. “We thought that af- 
ter the design was finished in 
2008, that on the calendar of 
construction the next thing 
is ‘okay, we've done all these 
things, now build,” said Latten. 
“We've been circling the airport 
for six years since then.” 


Campus SPIN 


Breaking out of your comfort zone crucial to effective learning 





What was your initial purpose 
for coming to college? I am hop- 
ing the answer is to learn or to 
broaden what you already know 
about the world. This is the rea- 
son that we are pushed in so many 
different fields by our FISHN 
credits: to challenge, teach and 
have the opportunity to be less 
narrow-minded. 

However, I know for some 
it is challenging to break out 
of your comfort zone and try 
these different classes, especially 
if they challenge your beliefs. 
Whether those are your reli- 
gious beliefs, moral beliefs or 
something as simple as how an 
essay should be written because 
for years you were taught that 
the five paragraph essay was 
the only way to go, these beliefs 
should be challenged. Here is 
my challenge to you: be will- 
ing to open your mind to these 
different perspectives. 

I know some of you are cring- 
ing because you are very firm 
believers in what you were 
taught by your parents, high 
school teachers, religious fig- 
ures or coaches (the list con- 
tinues). Do not get me wrong, 
I think it is great that you 
all have this ability to stick so 
strongly with what you were 
taught. However, the whole point 
of college is learning something 





to be incorrect. 


the errors. 









Corrections 


In the Oct. 22 issue of “The Juniatian,” Dr. Henry Thurston- 
Griswold’s name was mispelled. 


Dr. Judith Benz’s name was also mispelled. In addition, her 
title is not assistant professor, but associate professor of German. 


“The Juniatian” makes every effort to avoid ettors in its ar- 
ticles. However, some mistakes will inevitably occur. “The Ju- 
niatian” will print a retraction for any printed, factual item proven 


Readers who believe they have spotted an incorrect face 
should e-mail thejuniatian@gmail.com. “The Juniatian” regrets 


new. You went to college to break 
away from those who surrounded 
you and become your own per- 
son. Well okay, maybe I should 
not assume that is why, but 
I know that was a huge reason 
for me. 

Anyway, I digress. If you did 
come here to become your own 
person, how can you do so with- 
out allowing for the opportunity 
to build your knowledge? For 
example, I am a hopeless roman- 
tic and took a psychology course 
that told me that most marriages 
end in divorce and revealed such 
a negative side to relationships in 
general. 

Due to this negative light shed 
on relationships, I struggled with 
letting go of what I believed 
and allowing reality to set in. I 
had to come to terms with the 
fact that no one thought like 
me, which eventually made the 
class bearable. 

Now, I am not suggesting 
letting everything you believe 
in fade away, but rather just 
listening. Do not become 
super-defensive when someone 
suggests something different 
from your views. 

If you are doing an assign- 
ment that makes you consider 
something. completely against 
your beliefs, talk to your teach- 
er, but know that there are 
ways to mix new knowledge 
with old. Take this as an op- 
portunity to compare what you 
know to the new information 
you are learning. With this op- 
portunity, hopefully you can 
see what is similar and where 
perhaps you can expand and 
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look further. Talk to your profes- 
sors to see what they are hoping 
you learn, and then contem- 
plate how you can incorporate 
that further into what is called 
your “knowledge by descrip- 
tion.” This is what you learn 
through others and through 
different experiences. 

You need these different ex- 
periences to form what Com- 
munication and Theatre Arts 
Thornbury Professor of Com- 
munication Donna Weimer 
describes in her mass media 
class as your “mosaic.” This 
mosaic, composed of bits and 
pieces of fragmented informa- 
tion, is meant to be expanded. 
You become a well-rounded per- 


son if you know both sides of 
every story. 

If you truly disagree with 
something you are taught, that is 





In this editorial from almost 
60 years ago, The Juniatian is 
imploring the student body 
to vote ‘yes’ in the upcoming 


decision about enacting a 
campus judiciary. The change 
in Juniata’s Constitution re- 
quired 60 percent of students 
to vote in favor, and end- 
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fine! That is another way to learn, 
but make sure you have proof of 
your own to back up whatever 
you say. You cannot make 
random claims without any 
information to make your 
point legitimate. As I said 
before, just make sure you do 
not become defensive. Defen- 
sive learning is not learning. 
Learning is always a challenge, 
and pushing yourself to con- 
sider another side reveals your 
growth and should be seen as 
an accomplishment. 

To do this takes time. Con- 
sider how upset you would feel 
if someone did not want to listen 
to what you had to offer. Would 
you feel left out? Belittled, in the 
sense that your opinion just 
did not seem to matter? Most 
likely. You are human: after all. 
These same feelings apply to 


Past decisions affect current students 


ed up getting 68 percent of 
the student body to approve 
the change. 

‘The editorial makes this seem 
like it would be a very positive 
change, allowing students to be 
more active in decision-mak- 
ing. While I think it is always 
beneficial for students to have a 
voice in campus decisions, there 
are some cases where students 
making decisions about other 
students—especially when it 
comes to questions of punish- 
ment or suspension—may not be 
appropriate, especially on a small 
campus such as Juniata. 
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those professors or friends who 
think differently than you. 

Allow the differences to cre- 
ate an open discussion. Remem- 
ber that neither party is forcing 
a certain belief onto another 
person. There will always be his- 
tory and different experiences 
backing up information that is 
being shared. No two people 
truly think the same; each party 
should remember that conversa- 
tions are about understanding 
other perspectives. 

Overall, be willing to take 
classes that challenge you. Be 
willing to become a well-round- 
ed, understanding person. You 
never know what you may ac- 
tually learn from those profes- 
sors and students. You will be 


‘surprised by how much you can 


learn and how far your mosaic 


can be expanded. 





We Say Vote ‘Yes’ 


An Editorial - Published 
October 5, 1956 - 
Vol. XXXII, No. 3 


The Juniatian joins with the 
Student Senate in urging’ you to 
vote “yes” in Tuesday's referen- 
dum on the Campus Judiciary. 

If you are for student gov- 
ernment, for increased student 
participation in college affairs, 
if you want to mature at college 
to learn to accept responsibili- 
ties, to make decisions, then you 
cannot help but be in favor of a 
judiciary. 

If you are one who constantly 
complains about administra- 
tive handling of student affairs, 
here is your opportunity to do 
something about it. If you want 
to express your appreciation for 
and confidence in the work done 
by the past four Student Senates, 
elected by you, you will vote to 
give this Judiciary a chance. 

If, however, you have studied 
the Constitution thoroughly, 
asked questions, thought the 
matter through and still feel 
that you cannot subscribe 
to the Judiciary’s principles or 
mechanics, you are justified in 
voting “no” next Tuesday. 

It is those who have not taken 
the time to look into the issue, 
but will vote “no” because they 
have been taken in by unin- 
formed campus negativists, who a 


re doing themselves, their 
student government, and 
their college community a 


great injustice. 
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Field hockey upsets conference foe Ca 


By ALEXANDRIA E. GROVES 


Juniata Field Hockey cel- 
ebrated Senior Day by defeating 


. rival Catholic University 2-1 in 


double overtime on Nov. 2. 

With 5:36 left in the first 
half, Juniata got on the board 
first when junior forward/mid- 
fielder Sarah Bilheimer found 
freshmen forward Katie 
Alexander, who powered a shot 
past Catholic sophomore goalie 
Analisa Scott. 

“It was a textbook goal. It’s 
how you write it down on 
paper and how it’s supposed 
to look. I wasn't really think- 
ing at all. Ally (Groft) did the 
thinking for me. She passed 
the ball to me and said, ‘Now.’ 
And that’s when I sent it, and it 
worked,” said Bilheimer. 

At the end of the first half, 
Juniata led 1-0. When the 
second half began, Catholic 
dominated possession. 

With 1:03 left in the sec- 
ond half, Catholic rushed 
down the field, and senior for- 
ward Kim Hermann drew a 
corner penalty. 

Hermann passed the 
ball to freshman midfield- 
er Marisa Martinelli, who 
found junior midfielder Kiera 
McGovern. McGovern redirect- 
ed the ball past Juniata senior 
goalie Julianne Jones as time 
expired to force overtime. 

When asked about the 
Catholic goal, Juniata head 
coach Caroline Gillich said, “I 


‘had to refocus my team. They 


By ALEXANDRIA E. Groves 


In recent months, some 
NCAA athletes have been ac- 
cused of, and even punished for, 
childish incidences. 

Florida State University 
(FSU) sophomore quarterback 
Jameis Winston was suspended 
for one game this season due 
to yelling profane and sexually 
explicit language in the student 
union. He was also suspended 
from the FSU baseball team 
for three games last year be- 
cause of stealing crab legs 
and other minor run-ins with 
the authorities. Yet, he has 
never been arrested. 


According to ESPN.com, 
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Senior midfielder Tori Buser (9) sends the ball down field against Catholic. Juniata upset Catholic 2-1 in double overtime. 


were a bit frustrated. What we 
saw was that it hit the girl’s 
foot multiple times and that 
it should have been the end (of 
the game).” 

Neither team scored in over- 
time, forcing the game to go 
into to double overtime. With 
5:20 left, Juniata earned a 
penalty corner. Off that play, 
senior midfielder Kortney 
Showers found Bilheimer, result- 
ing in the game winning goal with 
4:43 remaining. 

“I was really happy, but I wasn't 
shocked. We all knew we were 
going to score then. They were 
wide open and they didn't have 
a chance,” said Bilheimer when 


head coach for the FSU football 
team, Jimbo Fisher, was asked if 
Winston understood how much 
scrutiny he is under. “He has 
carefree moments, and he does 
spontaneous things that he has 
to make better judgments on,” 
said Fisher. 

Fisher has.a point, Winston 
is acting without thinking, just 
like typical college kids. He was 
thrown into the limelight when 
he was a freshman, and as he is 
growing up, people notice all of 
his mistakes. 

Winston is making stupid de- 
cisions, and people are expecting 
him to know better only because 
he is a public figure. 

However, the kid is only 20 


asked about how it felt to score 
the game winner. 

“We have, unfortunately, ex- 
perience in overtime this season, 
but we always stay calm, cool 
and collected for the most part,” 
said Jones. 

Regarding the __ seniors, 
Gillich said, “I would definitely 
put them in the top five. We've 
had a lot of good years, aver- 
age years and some great years. 
‘They're probably the reason we 
should have a great year.” 

“I feel like they are a group 
that supports each other so 
well, starting with Julianne and 
Shelby (Miller) because it’s 
not easy to have two goalkeep- 


years old. He is still learning. 
People need to take this into 
consideration before they judge 
him and even punish him for 
youthful crimes. 

Besides Winston, FSU starting 
running back Karlos Williams is 
being investigated for allegedly 
assaulting his currently pregnant 
girlfriend. As of right now, 
there is no evidence that 
supports this —_ accusation. 
Until more information arises, 
Williams will still be able to play 
in upcoming football games. 

Williams should not be 
punished until there is suf- 
ficient evidence to prove that 
he is guilty. The same thing 


goes for Winston. 


ers from the same class and 
actually have them last four 
years. They were happy to be led 
for two years, and then when 
they were juniors, they knew it 
was their time.” 

Above all, the seniors brought 
leadership to a team waiting 
to unleash its potential. 
“Kortney Showers just.comes on 
so strong. She’s one of those kids 


.that I can be tough on, and she 


can take it and step up. She’s 
a phenomenal leader. Tori 
(Buser) and Mikaela (Sloan) are 
a great support staff. They are 
right there and willing to let 
some of the others lead but at 
the same time, if somebody 


How can someone be 
punished when there is noth- 
ing but someone’s word to fall 
back on? If in time these two 
are found guilty, I fully 
support their punishment, 
but until then, they should be 
able to play. 

Cleveland Browns quarter- 
back Johnny Manziel, who won 
the Heisman Trophy in 2012 
and was criticized for his off- 
field antics, had some wise words 
for Winston. 


According to _bleacherre- 


port.com, Manziel said, “For 
him right now, just try to let as 
much time pass by to try to let 
some of these things blow over 
and worry about the position 


tholic 


2-1lin 2OT 


is not there, they step up,” 
said Gillich. 

From freshmen year to now, 
this senior class had made 
their impact on the program. 
“I think as freshmen, we had 
seniors that showed us how to 
push out every practice and ev- 
ery game, and as we have peo- 
ple coming underneath us, we 
try to continue that tradition,” 
said Showers. 

“I think that one of the main 
things our senior class brought 
is that we all get along well. 
Since I’ve been here, we are 
the first senior class that put our 
differences aside and worked to- 
gether, not having a lot of bag- 
gage or hatred towards each 
other,” said senior forward 
Lauren Morlando. 

‘When asked how the team 
will adjust next year without 
the seniors, Groft said, “It will 
be a big adjustment because a 
lot of them are (our) starting 
line. It will be a big difference 
next year, but I think with the 
underclassmen we have this year, 
we will adjust easily and hope- 
fully have them mold well in our 
starting lineup and in our team 
as a whole.” 

The Eagles went into double 
overtime again on Wednesday 
Nov. 5 in their semi-final game 
against Elizabethtown College 
and pulled out a 2-1 win. They 
advance to the Landmark Con- 
ference Championships on Sat- 
urday Nov. 8 against the winner 
of the match between Catholic 
and Scranton University. 


Division I athlete behavior: excused or presumed inexcusable? 


(the Seminoles) are in. Every- 
thing else will be OK. He’s con- 
tinuing to grow up. He’s a young 
guy, too. I think he'll figure 
it out.” 

‘These two players, along with 
others who have been punished, 
are barely 20 years old. You do 
not see people holding typical 
college students as accountable 
as these athletes. 

Just because they are athletes 
does not mean that they should 
be held to a higher standard. 
‘They are the same as some other 
college students: naive, young 
and irresponsible. 

It is a learning experience for 
them, and those who criticize 
them need to realize that. 





By Bossy MoopispauGu 


NCAA athletes, specifically 
at Florida State University, have 
been getting away with serious 
crimes and need to be held to 
higher standards. 

It is tough to support the 
NCAA when they make millions 
of dollars off these players’ hard 
work. 

Any financial supplemen- 
tation results in immediate 
suspension, like in the case of 
University of Georgia run- 
ning back Todd Gurley, 
who was suspended for 
receiving money for autographs. 

But situations like those at 
Florida State are the reason 


why it is necessary for univer- 
sities and the NCAA to hold 
stricter expectations. 

Currently in his  sopho- 
more year, Florida State quar- 
terback and former Heisman 
Trophy winner Jameis Winston 
has already been accused of 
multiple domestic assaults, 
convicted of stealing crab 
legs from a grocery store, re- 


portedly receiving money 
for autographs and _ yelling 
obscenities publicly. 


The only remote method 
of punishment he received 
was a one game suspension 
earlier this season against 
Clemson for the obscenities he 
shouted on campus. 


That suspension was 
originally only the first half of 
the game, but later changed to 
the full game upon multiple 
criticisms that the university was 
turning a blind eye. 

And yet, they are still turn- 
ing that blind eye! This past 
week, Florida State running 
back Karlos Williams was in- 
vestigated for domestic assault 
against his pregnant girlfriend. 
This is a very serious crime 
that is not being taken seri- 
ously by the Florida State 
athletic department. 

There was a report of a pos- 
sible suspension, but no con- 
firmation from the university 
has been released. He was seen 


in pads during practice, like 
any normal week. 

In a_ statement about 
Williams, Florida State head 
coach Jimbo Fisher said, “It’s 
funny. That guy, who’s a tre- 
mendous kid, a tremendous 
ambassador, I don’t even know 
where that (suspension re- 
port) would come from. It 
kind of caught me off guard 
like ‘Whoa.’ Karlos has 
been wonderful.” 

Well Jimbo, it does not really 
matter what kind of person he 
is on the field. If he is abusing 
women off the field, it still con- 
stitutes him being an immoral 
human being. 

Even if the reports are only al- 


leged and being investigated at 
this point, you should be taking 
it just as seriously as the police 
department, rather than focusing 
only on a game. 

These players are in a national 
spotlight. They represent their 
school, and right now they are 
doing a pretty terrible job of 
doing so. 

If I was a parent, I would 
be pretty skeptical of ever 
sending my child to Florida 
State if this is how serious 
matters are treated. 

Yes, they are college stu- 
dents, but when their actions 
are a threat to the well-being 
of the people around them, 
something needs to be done. 
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Men’s and women’s basketball nels on oath for leadership 


By Bossy MoopisPauGu 


The men’s and women's bas- 
ketball teams are progressing 
through practice in preparation 
for their 2014-15 seasons. 

‘The men are coming off a suc- 
cessful year in which they won 
the Eastern College Athletic 
Conference Championship with 
an 18-10 record. “I don't know if 
I've ever had a team play as well 
as we did during the three-game 
stretch in the ECAC’s. All in all, 
it was a very successful year, and 
we have a lot to work toward,” 
said head coach Greg Curley. 

The team graduated seven 
seniors, including all five start- 
ers. Four of those five starters 
were the leading scorers for the 
Eagles. “The seven seniors were a 
blessing and a curse. Those guys 
have done a million things, but 
at some point, you become what 
you are,” said Curley. 

‘The loss of seven seniors will 
open up a lot of new roles for 
younger players to fill. “It is a 
big adjustment, but it’s also a 
lot of room for opportunity. We 
have a brand new team. We have 
the same concepts but just dif- 
ferent personnel,” said junior 
guard Justin Fleming. 

Fleming and fellow junior 
guard Kyle Koehler saw signifi- 
cant time off the bench last year, 
playing in almost all 28 of the 
team’s games. They are looking 
forward to an increased role with 
an open starting lineup. 


“We're just looking ‘to es- 
tablish ourselves as a team in 
general. We're not looking at 
ourselves personally. We look 
at the whole team; we're more 
focused on how we can get the 
team working together to win 
games,” said Fleming. 

With no seniors and only 
three juniors, players without 
much experience will be expect- 
ed to contribute. “Our juniors 
are going to have to carry a large 
portion of the leadership. It’s a 
challenge because they have to 
figure out what roles they’re in 
while also leading the team,” 
said Curley. 

In previous years, the men’s 
team has focused on defense. 
Last season, they were first in the 
Landmark Conference in points 
allowed per game. “It starts on 
defense. That’s our identity. We 


try and break teams on defense ° 


and get them frustrated on pos- 
sessions so that it makes it tough 
for them to play defense. That 
then feeds into our offense,” said 
sophomore forward Nate Ogle. 

However, Juniata’s offense 
struggled last year, finishing 
seventh in points per game and 
field goals attempted per game. 
“Defense will give us oppor- 
tunities to win games. But the 
reality is you have to do both 
to win. ‘Defense wins cham- 
pionships’ sounds great, but if 
you don't score more points 
than the opponent, youre 
in trouble,” said Curley. 


On the women’s side, the team 
is looking to rebound after a 
14-12 season that ended in a loss 
in the Landmark semifinals. “It 
was pretty disappointing. We 
were injury-plagued for most of 
the year, so finishing .500 was 
much better than it could have 


been considering three starters  } 


were out at one point,” said head 
coach Danny Young-Uhrich. 

Two of their top contribu- 
tors in Kate McDonald and 
Jordan Hileman both graduated, 
leaving the Eagles in a tough 
situation. McDonald, who end- 
ed her career second in Juniata 
history in points, rebounds and 
steals and in the top five in blocks 
and assists, averaged a double- 
double in points and rebounds 
during the 2013-14 season. 

“With Kate’s court presence 
and rebounding, we're really go- 
ing to miss her as a defensive 
general. Any time you graduate 
a point guard, that’s going to 
be tough to replace. I’m hop- 
ing we don't have to dwell on 
what we lost, and we can move 
forward and focus on being 
the best team we can be now,” 
said Young-Uhrich. 

Forward Kelsey Livoti is the 
lone senior on a young team. 
“Having a lot of these younger 
players is refreshing. We have a 
lot of new faces and they’re-all 
ready to learn. This year, we plan 
on being much more athletic and 
much faster, so I’m excited to see 
how we're all going to work to- 
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Freshman Bailey Swogger (22) and junior Maria Photiades (11) compete during 
practice. Women’s basketball welcomes six freshmen on an already young team. 


gether and form that chemistry,” 
said Livoti. 

With a young team, these 
early practices are pivotal for 
the team to get their foot- 
ing in a different atmosphere. 
Communication is one of the 
most important aspects. ~ 

“Communication is some- 
thing we always touch on in 
practice because that commu- 
nication helps build everything 
else,” said sophomore guard 
Sarah Sherman. 

“With having six freshmen, it’s 
important to prepare them for 
the college game: the speed, the 
strength. It’s a lot of intangibles 
and fundamentals right now,” 


said Young-Uhrich. 

It will take some time to be- 
come a collective unit, but the 
Eagles hope to have another 
successful season. “Realistically, 
I think getting to the playoffs 
would be a great starting point 
for us. This team is capable. It’s 
just a matter of how much we 
can come together and work as a 
unit,” said Young-Uhrich. 

The women's team looks to 
start off strong against Platts- 
burgh State in the NYU Tip-Off 
Tournament on Nov. 15, while 
the men’s season tips off at the 
Coaches vs. Cancer Tourna- 
ment at Mount Aloysius the 
same weekend. 





Historic World Series, end of The Captain’s era highlight MLB 


By Witt PERALTA 


With the 2014 Major League 
Baseball (MLB) season over, 
here is a recap of how the sea- 
son unfolded. Also included is 
a look back on the career of this 
generation's most popular base- 
ball star, Derek Jeter, one of the 
last greats not connected to the 
steroid era. 

No one would have thought 
that two wild card teams 
would beat out no. 1 seeds 
and make it to the World 
Series. “It was two teams that 
got hot at the right time and had 
impressive playoff runs. 

“I would not have expected the 
Giants and the Royals if you had 
asked me in September,” said 
Mathematics Professor John 
Bukowski. According to 
sportsclubstats.com, both the 


Giants and Royals had less than a 
40 percent chance of even making 
it to the playoffs. 

The Giants were  for- 
tunate to have Madison 
Bumgarner on their team, as he 
led them to their third title in 
five years. Bumgarner had a 
historic postseason, as he was 
named both NLCS and World 
Series MVP. 

Big name teams like the 
Yankees and the Red Sox did 
not make it to the playoffs. 

The Angels got shut out by 
a wild card team in the Royals. 
‘The wild card Giants also upset 
the Nationals, who had the sec- 
ond best record in the majors. 

‘The most significant moment 
of this MLB season was Derek 
Jeter retiring. He was one of 
the last greats that was not ac- 
cused of steroids, which should 


Shaper 


be celebrated just as much as 
his accomplishments. No oth- 
er ballplayer has spent more 
time in the public eye than Jeter. 
He is one of the most influen- 
tial and popular player in sports. 
Fortune Magazine even 
named him the 11th-greatest 
world leader. 

Jeter also completed many 
milestones in his last season. 
He finished with 1,900 runs, 
good for 10th on the major 
league career list. He also re- 
corded 3,000 hits, 350 steals 
and 250 home runs. 

He became the third player 
in history with 3,000 or more 
hits, 350 or more stolen bases 
and 250 or more home runs. 
He also registered his 1,000th 
multi-hit game of his career, 
becoming the sixth player in his- 
tory to do so. 


In addition, there were im- 
pressive performances from both 
teams and players. Even though 
the Los Angeles Angels got 
knocked out of the playoffs, they 
had the best regular season as a 
team, winning 98 games. 

Jered Weaver was the 
Angels’s ace, coming up with 
17 wins and 169 strikeouts, and 
head coach Mike Scioscia was 
named AL Manager of Year by 
Sporting News. 

Moreover, Clayton Kershaw 
was undoubtedly the pitcher 
of the year. Kershaw missed 
a month due to injury after 
Opening Day, but he still earned 
a spectacular record of 21-3. 

He led the Major League 
in wins (21), earned run 
average (1.77) and complete 
games (6). He was also seventh 
in the league in total strikeouts 
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with 239. 

Some pitchers are lucky 
enough not to miss any time 
through the régular season 
and consider his record out 
of reach. Also, no other pitchers 
recorded an earned run aver- 
age under 2.00 for the year, the 
closest was Felix Hernandez 
with 2.14. 

To add to his outstand- 
ing season, Kershaw threw 
a no-hitter, and at one point 
during the season threw 40 
straight scoreless innings. 

“Kershaw was unstoppable 
throughout the regular sea- 
son. He -was the best pitcher 
to watch. If you wanted 
to get a win, your best bet 
would be him,” said freshman 
Nasir Ellison. 

It is hard to say which 
player had the best hitting 
performance of the year because 
different players led each category. 
Jose Altuve led the majors with a 
batting average of .341. 

The home run champ of the 
season was Nelson Cruz, who 
led the majors with 40, fol- 
lowed by Giancarlo Stanton 
and Chris Carter with 37 home 
runs each. Adrian Gonzalez 
led the league with 116 RBIs, 
and Trout was second with 
111 RBIs. 

‘It’s hard to pick what 
single hitter was the best 
this year. There were a lot of 
different players that led in a 
category that is very impor- 
tant to the team winning,” said 
sophomore Jana Wegener. 

In all, this past MLB season 
was unique in that two wild 
card teams faced off in a historic 
seven game World Series, and 
baseball fans _—_ everywhere 
witnessed the end to ‘The 
Captain’s era. 











12 Back Pace 


Weather Forecast 


Monday: Tuesday: 


High of 0 


High of 89 
Lowof-10 Lowof 24 
And Satan 
said, “I will 
fore ja) ene) meat 
weather.” 


hot and 
rere) (em asts 
and no. 


- THE JUNIATIAN 


Wednesday: Thursday: 


High of 41 
Low of 34 


ailelameyme cs 
Low of 21 
It might be And to you, 
time for a warmth, | 
turtleneck bid you 
sweater. ele ltcis 





BI-WEEKLY HOROSCOPES 


Scorpio- It’s just bad. Whatever it is. 


Sagittarius- Your feeling of innovation 
should not be wasted, even if that means 
building a small twig hut. 


Capricorn- A storm is moving in on you, 
Capricorn. Ain't no umbrella gonna save 
you. 


Aquarius- Maybe you'll be a Pokemon 
master, maybe you won't. 


Leo- It's looking ambiguous and cryptic for 
you this month. 


Pisces- Those shoes with that shirt? You 
must be kidding. 


Found: 
Lost Retainers 


Lost retainers found in 
women’s library bathroom. 
| tried them on, thinking 
that | could use a slight 
straightening, but they 
aren't universal for some 
reason. | think they’re sup- 
posed to be clear and glit- 
tery, but they're somewhat 
yellowed. Whoever owns 
them needs to make sure 
they properly brush before 
application because they 
kind of tasted like spaghet- 
ti the last time | attempted 
to put them on. | keep try- 
ing only because | figure 
they'll fit sooner or later. If 
interested, please call the 
following number: 


555-677-8142 





Aries- Let it be known that everyone is 


aware of your penciled-in eyebrows. 


Taurus- Ain't no party like a loner Netflix. 


party. Stay in this weekend. 


Gemini- If you feel karma’s steel hand, 
maybe you should recycle that Sprite 
bottle next time. 


Cancer- Continuing to pick your nose in 
your politics class will not get you any- 
where with that cheerleader. 


Virgo- Let's be honest, this is not your 
month ... or year. 


Libra- A new love is on the horizon ... for 
the new Lays potato chip flavor. 





Now Leasing For 2015-16 
Apartments & Houses 
Close To Campus 


www.mincemoyer-rentals.com 


IX\incemoyer 


Rentals 


High of 38 
Low of 29 


feel the cold 





November 6, 2014 


Friday: Saturday: Sunday: 
High of 34 


Low of 27 


High of 30 
Low of 12 


Flurries, Waking up 
possibly with with your arm 

seasonal hair frozen is 
depression. always fun. 


Whiy Selttes Ave So laparteacat 


In today’s advanced technological age, we can 
post a picture to any and all of our social.media sites 
ina matter of seconds. But, the one photo that we 
have tended to favor is the selfie, which is a culturally 
shortened term for a photograph one takes of them- 
selves, usually with the cellular device held above the 
head and titled at a slight diagonal angle downward. 
There are also different variations of the selfie, includ- 
ing, but not limited to, the bathroom selfie, the driving 
selfie, the floor length mirror selfie and the gym selfie. 

While selfies receive a lot of negative backlash, | think 
it is vital for us to understand the true importance of self- 
ies. For one, a selfie really allows for the perfect photo 
angle thanks to the close range at which the photo is 
taken. Selfies also allow us to showcase what we be- 
lieve are our best attributes. And, of course, the selfie 
stands as a personal advertisement for the dating scene. 

So the next time you think about passing judgment 
on a serial selfie-taker, just remember how smokin’ 
hot they look from that sepia-infused aerial view. 


A Day In the Life ofa Juniata Freshman: 
Ode to My East Hookup 


O! How you did look so fine standing there, 

Hair so drenched that it caked onto your brow. 
From across the room | caught your blank stare, 
True love on the mind, | was on the prowl. 

Your friends did giggle when | wandered over, 
Perhaps they knew that the stars had aligned. 
Clearly, you had to hold your composure 

There dazed between those walls of sweat and grime. 
When our lips first met, it was hot desire. 

That booze-scented party between our lips, 
Dancing in the suite, we were on fire, 

Refreshed by the rain of the ceiling drips. 

The only thing that disrupted the night, 

Was the vomit caused by your Natty Lite. 


Can you 


tonight? 
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Juniata o one of few1i institutions to meet enrollment goals 


By Sam Cine 


Unlike other institutions in 
Pennsylvania, Juniata met its en- 
rollment goals for the 2014-2015 
academic year. Subsequently, the 
College’s financial goals have 
been met as well. 

Vice President of Enrollment, 
Fumio Sugihara said, “Some of 
our peers within the state haven't 
been meeting their goals. There 
is a reality that about over half 
of Juniata students come from 
Pennsylvania, but Pennsylvania 
is losing college age students, so 
that demographic is shrinking. 
The reality might not be that 
(other schools) are missing their 
goals, but that there just aren't 
enough students.” 

To address a decrease in the 
pool of Pennsylvanian students, 
Juniata has begun to look out- 
ward in search of new places to 
find students. “We have really 
tried to. move to what I would 
call a very different regional 
approach to recruitment,” said 
Sugihara. “We have people spe- 
cialized for each region so that 
they can say, ‘well, how do the 
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Prospective students attend an open house on Nov. 15. Juniata hopes to maintain enrollment growth in the upcoming year 


people from my area think,’ be- 
cause not everyone thinks the 
same. Someone from the South 
doesn't think the same as some- 
one from Pennsylvania.” 


The enrollment “sweet spot” 


for Juniata right now is between 
420 and 430 students, and this 
year Juniata went over this goal 
and matriculated 441 students, 
while other colleges have not 
been so lucky. 


Students assist in judicial board decisions 


By Lourr Nicu 


When a student commits an 
act of wrongdoing on campus, 
in most cases the punishment is 
meted out by the Dean’s Office. 
Serious acts, however, possess 
consequences too severe to be 
decided by the Dean of Students 
alone. In such cases, the veracity 
of the accounts and severity of 
the punishments are determined 
by the Juniata judicial board. 

Assistant Dean of Student 
Daniel Cook-Huffman, who 
chairs the board in cases of in- 
appropriate conduct, said, “The 
judicial board is really for adjudi- 
cating major misconduct, where 
the parties involved might be 
suspended. In suspension-level 
offenses, we want the community 
at large to be involved in that de- 
cision making. The cases that go 
to the judicial board usually have 
a very clear content: someone 
cheated, social infractions, typi- 
cally things like ‘Pinch, punch, 
steal, deal.” Cases of academic 
integrity are chaired by Assistant 
Provost Jerry Kruse. 

While infrequent, judicial 
board meetings require a signifi- 
cant time commitment. Some- 
times, these commitmentscanlast 
all day. 

“Minimally, a judicial board 
meeting would last about three 
hours. What’s most often the 
case is that it lasts six to eight 
hours, and there have been times 
when we start at 3:00 p.m. and 


end at midnight,” said Cook- 
Huffman. “On average, we have 
about two to five judicial board 
meetings per academic year. 
Td say it’s been steady over 
time. We've had one judicial 
board meeting this fall and one 
last spring.” 

Meetings ‘are serious yet re- 
laxed, with the aim of deter- 
mining the truth as impartially 
as possible. Unnecessary drama 
is prevented by speaking to ac- 
cused parties and witnesses one 
at a time. 

“The board would be sitting 
outside a table, and one at a time, 
the person who alleges some- 
thing comes in. They tell their 
statement, and the board asks 
questions of them. The defen- 
dants, witnesses, everyone comes 
in singly. (There is) no aggres- 
sive questioning or anything like 
that,” said Cook-Huffman. “The 
majority of students find it not 
such a nerve-wracking environ- 
ment once they get there. They 
might be nervous about it ahead 
of time, whether they're a com- 
plainant, defendant or witness, 
but once they get there, they re- 
alize that it’s pretty relaxed and 
that we're just trying to figure 
out what happened.” 

‘The judicial board is composed 
of seven members from varying 
backgrounds. Disagreements 
among members are resolved 
with a vote, and a significant ma- 
jority must agree with the deci- 


sion to proceed. 
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“Where the stakes are higher, 
we want a broader base of peo- 
ple adjudicating it, and so the 
judicial board is composed of 
faculty members, staff members 
and students appointed by stu- 
dent government. There’s a pool 
of faculty and staff and students. 
We don’t always use the entire 
pool for each case. In reality, in 
each case we use three faculty, 
one administrator from student 
affairs, one administrator from 
academic affairs and two stu- 
dents. So there are seven people 
voting,” said Cook-Huffman. 
“We strive to make consensus 
decisions in our deliberations. 
If we cannot do that, we take a 
vote. To be conclusive, it needs to 
be five to two. The reason for that 
is that the potential dispositions 
are serious enough.” 

Faculty members nominated 
by the Provost’s Office are cho- 
sen primarily based on the diver- 
sity and representation they add 
to the judicial board. 

“We want our members to 
represent different areas of the 
College. We don’t want everyone 
to be from the biology depart- 
ment, and likewise for gender 
and other factors,” said Cook- 
Huffman. “We probably do want 
someone who has been here 
for a few years, who knows the 
community, who's gotten over 
the initial difficulty of being in- 
tegrated in here. Beyond that, 
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Though Juniata was able to ex- 
ceed its enrollment goals, it does 
not mean the school is in the 
clear. Associate Dean of Admis- 
sion Josh Beckel said, “This next 
year will be a lot more competi- 


tive because those colleges that 
didn't make their goals are going 
to be working harder so it doesn't 
happen again. We know who we 
are though, and we are transpar- 
ent with students about that so 
that they really know who we 
are; that is something I feel gives 
us an advantage.” 

Beckel went on to address 
Juniata’s individualized approach 
to meeting the institution's 
set goals. 

“We also do the things we 
want and the way that works 
for us,” said Beckel. “We don’t 
care if we are bucking the trends 
because that is what makes us 
unique. Here at Juniata, we aren't 
afraid of change, but we are also 
sustaining the things that have 
always worked.” 

Enrollment goals are impor- 
tant not only to keep students 
coming to the school, but also 
for financial reasons. 

“The enrollment operations 
generates upwards of 90 percent 
of the operation budget. So what 
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RSOs share club equipment 


By ANDREA GONZALEZ 


The Juniata Student Govern- 
ment has recently passed two 
new club policies. The first allows 
students to borrow club property, 
and the second requires clubs to 
write their own bylaws. 

One of the new rules, the RSO 
sharing policy, allows students to 
borrow club equipment. 

“In the Student Govern- 
ment Financial Bylaws it states 
that all property bought with 
the Student Activity Fee is Ju- 
niata school property. The way 
we interpret that as an exec 
board, as a senate and an ac- 
countability board is that it 
means that all club property 
is school property, thus acces- 
sible to all students,” said junior 
Kunal Atit, president of the 
Student Government. 

Juniata club presidents have 
had a say in the creation of the 
RSO Sharing policy. 

“We have an accountability 
board that is made up of all club 
presidents. There are 12 of them. 
‘They are the ones who crafted 
and voted on the RSO sharing 
policy,” said Atit. 

‘Tm on the accountability 
board, and we were actually the 
people who wrote the legislation 


about the club sharing policy,” 


said junior Kate Lorenzen, pres- 
ident of the Social Dance Club 
and Laughing Bush Club, as well 
as vice president of the Null Set 
and Running Club. 


CAMPUS SPIN 3-9 


When drafting the policies, 
members of the accountability 
board had concerns about allow- 
ing any and all students to access 
to club equipment. 

“The accountability board was 
really nervous about it because, 
on one hand, what kind of liabil- 
ity would the student have versus 
what type of equipment would 
be appropriate for a club to lend 
out to a student?” said Lorenzen. 

To address these concerns, 
Atit said that there are special 
procedures in place to allow ex- 
ceptions to the sharing policy. 
For example, a club can gain re- 
lease from the policy for an item 
that is expensive if they are con- 
cerned the item may be misused. 

“They (the RSO) can go to the 
accountability board, and the ac- 
countability board would cast a 
judgment whether that item has 
to be shared or not,” said Atit. 

Sophomore Kaitlyn Lewis, 
a member of the accessibility 
board, gave an example of some of 
the bylaws within the RSO 
sharing policy. 

“For Diving Club—if stu- 
dents would want to borrow 
their scuba diving equipment 
—you have to have training 
and be certified, and if you rent 
anything from any of the clubs 
youre liable for the damages,” 
said Lewis. 

‘There is a limit to a student’s 
accessibility to club equipment. 


> see RSO page 4 
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Declining housing market proving detrimental to Huntingdon realty 


By Mapison BRADER 


People on campus and in 
town have noticed a high num- 
ber of “For Sale” signs through- 
out Huntingdon. This brings up 
the question of whether or not 
Juniata College is a benefit or 
not for the local housing market, 
especially considering homes 
closer to campus. 

‘The housing market has been 
in a slow decline since 2006, and 
in 2012 housing prices reached 
an all-time low. This is mainly 
due to the state of the economy 
that this country is in, but hous- 
ing realtors and markets have 
noticed that the area in which 
a house is being sold is now be- 
coming more important. 

Professor of Anthropology 
Paula Wagoner lives just a few 
blocks from campus and spoke 
of the situation. 

“As I go out, I see a lot of ‘For 
Rent’ signs and a lot of ‘For Sale’ 
signs. The talk in the neighbor- 
hood is that they’re concerned 
about campus sprawl a little bit,” 
said Wagoner. ~ 

When asked about student 
disruption off-campus, Wagoner 
mentioned a neighbor who was 
concerned about students’ ac- 
tivities in his yard. 

“I guess some of the stu- 
dents will come by and steal a 
rose or two and that just really 
hurts his heart and that angers 
him a great deal,” said Wagoner. 
However, Wagoner did say that 
student disruptions have gotten 
better over the past few years. 

Linda White, a realtor from 
Apex Realty Group in Hunting- 





By Naomi HEILIGMAN 


Due to an increasing interest 
from students, Juniata hopes to 
offer Arabic classes in the near 
future with the aid of technology. 

In a survey conducted by As- 
sociate Professor of French and 
International Studies Michael 
Henderson and Associate Pro- 
fessor of Psychology Kathryn 
Westcott, it was deduced that 
Arabic is the most sought after 
language by students on campus. 
However, it is not just students 
who like the idea. 

After participating in a group 
project in Morocco, during 
which he learned a little bit of 
Arabic, Henderson began work- 
ing with Juniata’s alumni net- 
work to figure out how to bring 
in resources with other colleges 
such as Gettysburg College, 
which offers Arabic. Using a 
Teagal grant, they hope to use 
technology including synchro- 
nized video to offer instruction 
from Gettysburg at Juniata. The 
technology is still experimental, 
but Henderson has hopes for 
its potential. 

“Tm fascinated in seeing the 
technology because what’s im- 
portant about this is that you do 
it right, because if you just stick 
a camera in a classroom and then 
have someone, say in Gettysburg, 
watch you teach, that’s really 
boring,” said Henderson. “That’s 
not the way to use this (technol- 
ogy). You want to try to use tech- 
nologies that are going to allow 
interaction between both cam- 
puses that are going to actually 
provide a very high quality high- 
tech learning experience for 
the students.” 





Henderson makes e 
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A house prominently displays a For Sale sign. Some Huntingdon residents have found it difficult to sell their homes. 


don, said that Juniata has not had 
a negative effect on the town’s re- 
alty business as well as the hous- 
ing sales. 

White said, “Buyers are more 
attracted to the homes in move- 
in condition, and housing in our 
area is very affordable. Many 
times the mortgage payment is 
cheaper than rent. The market 
seems to be improving over what 
it was a few years ago.” 

However, Dean of Students 
Dan Cook-Huffman did express 
some concern over students and 
residents sharing space. 

“When you have families and 
older people living in some of 





ffort to add Arabic 


these private homes near the col- 
lege and then somebody buys up 
a property and moves students in 
as renters, there is tension there 
sometimes because (students) 
are loud or not respectful of their 
neighbors,” said Cook-Huffman. 

Tom Mincemoyer, of Mince- 
moyer Rentals, is knowledgeable 
about the housing market within 
the Huntingdon community 
and gave his opinion on the 
housing sales. 

Mincemoyer said, “I think 
the primary reason is economic. 
Even though interest rates are 
still fairly low, it still can be chal- 
lenging to save for a down pay- 
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Students have expressed interest in potential Arabic classes. 


Professor of Politics Emil Na- 
gengast has experience with the 
Arabic language as well. 

“It’s one of the oldest in terms 
of the world languages that we 
would talk about,” said Nagen- 
gast. “It’s probably the oldest, 
(except) maybe Chinese and 
some of the ancient languages. It 
would be wonderful to have Ara- 
bic at Juniata.” 

According to senior Airokhsh 
Faiz Qaisary, Arabic should be 
offered at Juniata to promote di- 
versity. “I think that this will help 
educate a lot of the students at 
Juniata College since we have a 
lot of students who come from 
real minority groups. A lot of 
just white populations where 
they never hear anything about 
the Middle East or Muslims ex- 
cept (in the) media, which is not 
always true,” Qaisary said. 

She later added that Arabic 
could open other doors by in- 
troducing students to Middle 
Eastern culture. 


“Most people think of Arabic 
as about terrorism and Taliban 
or ISIS, and that’s not true,” said 
Qaisary. “The Middle East has 
another side; it has a positive 
side, which people have never 
been exposed to. For (students), I 
think picking Arabic would not 
only open a lot of career options 
in the future but also open their 
minds about the people who are 
out there in the world.” 

According to Henderson, 
the number of practical real 
world applications to learning 
Arabic is significant. “We have a 
persistent problem with the 
ability to offer what are called 
‘critical languages.” 

Henderson explained that the 
term “critical languages” comes 
from the Department of Educa- 
tion and the State Department. 
“(They are) languages for which 
the United States has a stra- 
tegic need for speakers of that 
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ment and secure financing to 
purchase a house.” 

Overall, it does not seem like 
students, living on- or off-cam- 
pus, are negatively affecting the 
housing market in Huntingdon. 

“I do not believe that people 
are selling their property due 
to students living in the neigh- 
borhood. I’ve talked with sev- 
eral individuals who are selling 
houses in the uptown area and 
none of those conversations 
had anything to do with college 
student housing being nearby,” 
said Mincemoyer. 

White said, “I hear rumblings 
of this but really don’t think the 


Juniata campus is large enough 
to have an impact very far away. 


’ To the contrary, I think Juniata 


has a more positive impact be- 
cause it offers programs and 
activities in an otherwise sleepy 
little town.” 

While the presence of Ju- 
niata and its students living 
off-campus may not have a sig- 
nificant impact on the reality in 
Huntingdon, there are still -wor- 
ries for some locals. 

Wagoner said, “The one thing 
that we worry about is parking. 
So, what I have come to do is I 
recognize a Juniata sticker, and 
if somebody comes and parks 
their car in front of my house 
for a week or so say, I will call 
security, and they will call the 
student and ask them to please 
move it once in awhile and give 
me a chance to get to my own 
front door.” 

White then also mentioned 
that in recent years, less students 
have been using up her and her 
neighbors’ parking. Regardless 
of Juniata’s impact on the hous- 
ing market, the College is taking 
steps to help build its relation- 
ship with the community. 

Cook-Huffman said, “Our re- 
sponse to that has been the Good 
Neighbor Program. There’s ci- 
vility patrols where the police 
and campus security patrol and 
try to control students to not 
be loud when they’re at the bar 
(and when returning to campus). 
The Good Neighbor Initiative is 
a thing we hand to all students 
who live off-campus and say, 
‘try to be a good neighbor and 
be respectful.” 





Alums brewing success 


By JosepH DiGanci 


Since graduating from Juniata, 
two Alumni, Christian Lampe 
94, and Andrew Maxwell ’96, 
have gone on to run their own 
breweries. Lampe runs a compa- 
ny called Weyerbacher, which is 
located in Easton, Pa., and Max- 
well is in charge of Rivertowne, 
which is located in Pittsburgh. 

Both of these men realized 
their passion for beer while at- 
tending Juniata. This passion 
motivated them to become 
brewmasters. 

‘I came from a family of 
chemists, and I have chemistry 
blood in me,” said Maxwell. His 
family, which includes his par- 
ents and both sets of grandpar- 
ents, went through Juniata. “My 
interest came from my degree 
in chemistry, combined with an 
early obsession with beer from 
traveling overseas.” 

Similarly, Lampe discovered 
his aspirations during his time at 
Juniata as well. “I started at Ju- 
niata in 1990, and that same 
year the Boxer’s Café opened. 
I actually became good friends 
with Tony and Paula Seguin 
(the owners of Boxer’s) during 
my time at Juniata,” said Lampe. 
Through his friendship with 
the owners of Boxer’s, Lampe 
learned a new appreciation for 
beer and the different styles it 
can come in. 

“They were the first people 
who introduced me to the idea 
that beer could be more than just 
an American light lager,” Lampe 
said. “So over the years I just got 
very interested in different beers 
and the range of flavors you can 
get out of what is now the craft 





brewing environment.” 

Besides realizing their love 
of beer, Lampe and Maxwell 
-gained other skills at Juniata that 
they take to work with them on 
a regular basis. 

“My degree in philosophy 
from Juniata is one of the stron- 
gest things that I have for run- 
ning the brewery,” said Lampe. 
“Not only is it brewing beer, but 
also you have lots of machines 
that have to work properly, and 
when they don’t work the prob- 
lem solving techniques come 
from that degree.” 

Lampe’s POE was in both 
philosophy and archaeology. 
Lampe has found practical ap- 
plications for archaeology in 
brewing as well. 

“Archeology also taught me 
about knowing a little about ev- 
erything. You have to know how 
to ask the right questions about 
what’s wrong, and then know the 
right people to call to come and 
help you fix it,” said Lampe. 

Maxwell, who received his 
degree in chemistry, cites the wide 
range of skills taught at Juniata 
as one of the most important 
enablers for his success in the 
brewing world. “Each individual 
skill set that you study and how 
it’s delivered to us at a much 
higher level is something that 
organizations need.” 

“Take me for example,” he 
said. “I’m a chemistry guy; it’s 
rare for a chemistry guy to get 
deeply involved with communi- 
cation. I was able to learn, excel 
and develop a lot of communica- 
tion skills that are really reward- 
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Halstead calls attention to current problems for non-binary students 
By RacueL Auiya Makansi 


Although Juniata has made 
strides in improving diversity on 
campus, senior Ezra Halstead 
believes further progress can be 
made. Halstead, along with other 
members of All Ways of Loving 
(AWOL), are proposing a num- 
ber of changes to Juniata’s work 
discrimination policy and the 
overall campus climate to bet- 
ter protect non-binary students, 
those who do not fit within the 
traditional gender binary of male 
and female. 

Halstead has been working 
with Equality PA, Pennsylvania's 
largest LGBTQ advocacy orga- 
nization. Equality PA special- 
izes in community legislation. 
Through this group, Halstead 
hopes to better include the LG- 
BTQ community into Juniata’s 
work policy. 

Campus-wide inclusivity is 
a part of Halstead’s mission 
as a campus leader of Stu- 
dents Advocating for Equal- 
ity (SAFE). He also hopes to 
develop and maintain com- 
munities for LGBTQ _youth in 
Pennsylvania and host LGBTQ_ 
advocacy programs. 

Throughout his time at Ju- 
niata, Halstead has witnessed 
some disturbing events. “I 
have heard of instances specifi- 
cally within the LGBTQ _com- 
munity ... where they have been 
threatened to be beaten up or 
sexually assaulted,” Halstead 
said. He attributes these ac- 
tions to confusion and a lack of 
understanding, but his hope 
is that changing the work dis- 
crimination policy can decrease 
these encounters. 

“We as human beings ... have 
to put things into certain cate- 
gories and once someone doesn't 
fit into our ... category of gender 
binary, then we get confused,” 


said Quinn Westlake, co-presi- 
dent of AWOL. 

Though the changes are in- 
tended to help LGBTQ-iden- 
tified people, Halstead believes 
the benefits could extend beyond 
the group. 

“It also could affect people 
that may dress a certain way 
that’s different than most people 
do, like a woman-identified per- 


-son dressing more masculine,” 


Halstead explained. This is one 
example of someone who might 
be attacked or threatened, but 
under the changes Halstead is 
trying to make in the near future, 
they would be protected. 

One thing that Halstead 
would like to see changed is the 
terminology used in the work 
discrimination policy. He feels 
that it is very important to spe- 
cifically include gender neutral- 
ity and transgender individuals 
in the policy. 

President Jim Troha com- 
mented on this in relationship 
to a conversation he had with 
Rosalie Rodriguez, special assis- 
tant to the president for diversity 
& inclusion. 

“Her recommendation was 
that those terms aren't needed, 
that the inclusion of both ‘sex’ 
and ‘sex orientation is sufficient,” 
said Troha. 

Rodriguez commented on 
the College’s nondiscrimina- 
tion policy. According to Ro- 
driguez, the nondiscrimination 
policy does not technically have 
legal grounding. 

“Pennsylvania doesn't cover 
sexual orientation in their hate 
crimes policies, but at Juniata 
when we look at hate crimes with 
the bias response team, we do in- 
clude sexual orientation. They are 
federal crimes; they are not state 
crimes,” said Rodriguez. 

Although the state of 


Pennsylvania does not provide 


the legal grounds for the non- 
discrimination policy, Rodriguez 
said that the policy does serve a 
purpose. 

“What the nondiscrimination 
policy does do is provide us with 
an ethos, an idea of what it is we 
would like our campus to look 
like,” said Rodriguez. 

Grace Fala, advisor of AWOL 
and professor of communica- 
tions, explained the difference of 
perspectives between Halstead 
and the administration. 

“The college and administra- 
tion sees itself as already having 
an inclusive non discrimination 
policy by having the language 
that legally fits the nondiscrimi- 
nation standards. Since the Col- 
lege already ... perceives itself to 
have that kind of language in its 
statement, the College doesn't 
see any need for a change. But, 
then you talk with somebody like 
Ezra and others like him who 


‘ look at the College’s statement 


and they do not feel included 
because they do not see a lan- 
guage that they perceive to be 
inclusive of themselves. So the 
College has the legal terminol- 
ogy that is inclusive of trans- 
gender individuals, but the 
people who are transgender ... 
do not perceive themselves to 
be included by that language,” 
said Fala. 

Despite the College’s stance, 
Halstead has a positive outlook 
on the student views of work 
policy changes. 

“A lot of people here, especial- 
ly the students, are very recep- 
tive. They are very understanding 
and willing to listen and learn,” 
said Halstead. 

Both Halstead. and Anna Ny- 
cum, co-presidents of AWOL, 
are also interested in seeing more 
gender inclusive housing oppor- 
tunities on campus. Currently, 
only the third floor of South 


Hall is gender inclusive. 

“All students should feel safe 
and have the right to housing 
accommodations. Students need 
to feel like they matter and are 
cared about and they have a place 
on the campus,” said Nycum. 

Another problem that many 
transgender students face in 
most academic buildings is the 
lack of gender neutral bathrooms 
available. Halstead and Nycum 
feel that gender neutral bath- 
rooms are important because 
much of the harassment toward 
transgender people surrounds 
bathroom usage. 

When required to use a gen- 
dered bathroom, non binary stu- 
dents may not feel comfortable. 
Nycum described how people 
should react to a transgender 
person in the bathroom. 

“Never ask people to leave 
because there is nothing more 
incredibly intrusive and rude. 
If someone enters into a rest- 
room and they feel comfortable 
in that restroom — that’s their 
business. You shouldn't be ques- 
tioning why they’re in there,” 
said Nycum. 

There is one gender neutral 
labeled bathroom on campus in 
Brumbaugh Academic Center. 
At the beginning of this year, the 
bathrooms in Nathan Hall were 
originally unmarked and con- 
sidered gender neutral; however, 
gender-specific signs have since 
been hung on the bathroom 
doors. Troha explained that most 
of the conversation revolving 
around Nathan Hall took place 
before he was President. 

“Rob Yelnosky, who’s our VP 
for Finance and Operations, told 
me that (gender neutral bath- 
rooms) weren't necessarily talked 
about outside of that there were 
private bathrooms available in 
Nathan Hall, (which) by virtue 


of being private bathrooms, are 


gender neutral,” said Troha. 

So far, much of Halstead’s 
work on this process has been 
to gather student and faculty 
support. To do this, he plans 
to speak in sociology, or other 
relevant classes, in order to 
spread awareness of the policy 
as it stands now and what he 
thinks should change. Later 
this month he plans to hold a 
meeting to start drafting the 
new policies. He also hopes to 
meet with President Troha to 
discuss the proposed changes 
as well. 

“Our first step is to write a 
letter with a bunch of people 
from AWOL ... basically ex- 
plaining what we're trying to 
do with updating the policy be- 
cause it hasn't been updated for 
quite a few years. And that let- 
ter is going to go to administra- 
tion and the Board of Trustees,” 
explained Nycum. 

Troha agrees that these are 
important discussions the cam- 
pus should be having. On Nov. 
24, Troha will be holding a di- 
versity forum to facilitate simi- 
lar discussions. He plans to dis- 
cuss Halstead’s proposals with 
other administrators. 

Halstead will keep tabs on 
the policies after he graduates in 
May. He hopes to work for com- 
panies similar to Equality PA in 
the future. 

“It’s very important that we 
take a step back and put our- 
selves in their (transgender 
individual’s) shoes,” Nycum said. 
“They might be a minority, but 
it’s still a very valid perspective.” 

“This is something we should 
all be concerned about, no matter 
who you are or what you identify 
as; these are your peers, these 
are the people you live with. 
We are a close community and 
this should matter to everyone,” 
said Halstead. 





Cook-Huffman considers repercussions of student judgement of assault cases 
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there’s no serious criteria.” 

Student judicial board mem- 
bers are chosen by the student 
government. Student members 
tend to gain their positions by 
the diverse opinions they bring 
to the board, as well as recogni- 
tion of merit. 

“There are six or seven students 
selected. We pick some students 
who we knew were involved in 
organizations on campus, like 
bias response, JC-SAFER. We 
also just pick students from the 
student body who have really 
stood out to us, upstanding citi- 
zens, people who we see stepping 
in when things happen (and) not 
talking behind peoples’ backs,” 
said Madeline Bennetti, Sec- 
retary of the Student Govern- 
ment Executive Board. “Gender 
diversity is something we really 
care about, we want both sides of 
view. Diversity of opinions is im- 
portant too. If we have someone 
we know is kind of a strict pun- 
isher, we want someone else on 
there to balance out that point of 
view. We know all the people we 
put on; we know their opinions.” 

Once the relevant members 
are selected, they are entered into 
a pool from which they are cho- 
sen to serve in specific judicial 
board meetings. 

“With each case they get, the 
Dean's office looks at all the stu- 
dents they have, and the deans 


will interview them. They might 
use only two or three students 
out of the ones we picked, for 
each case,” said Bennetti. 

In cases involving sexual mis- 
conduct, strict government- 
issued protocols must be met 
during judicial board meetings. 
‘These protocols are part of Title 
IX, a system of codes that put 
responsibility on the school to 
adjudicate sexual misconduct 
cases. When such cases do occur, 
Director of Human Resources 
Gail Ulrich is called to pre- 
side over the meetings to 
ensure compliance. 


“The only time I’m involved in 
the judicial board is in a Title IX 
offense. Title IX is a Department 
of Education Office of Civil 
Rights legislation that protects 
students from sex discrimination 
and harassment,” said Ulrich. “I 
don't actively interview anyone 
or take testimony from a wit- 
ness. What I try to control is 
that the questioning is thorough 
and non-discriminatory, and 
(I) offer comments when it’s 
just the board in the room. If 
a line of questioning is inap- 
propriate, I will try to turn 


it around.” 
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Recently, members of the ad- 
ministration have begun’consid- 
ering removing student members 
from the highly stressful Title IX 
cases, which involve sexual mis- 
conduct. While the only discus- 
sion on this has been informal so 
far, the senior leadership team of 
the judicial board intends to ask 
students about this directly in 
the near future. 

“With Juniata being a small 
campus, and the defendant be- 
ing someone that you know, to 
have to go back to the campus 
community can be a very stress- 
ful process. Knowing the person 


you're questioning causes a lot of 
stress for students,” said Ulrich. 
“T’ve found, though, that students 
that I’ve observed have been ex- 
tremely thoughtful and added 
much to the process. That’s what 
we're balancing right now, look- 
ing to other resources to see what 
other schools are doing.” 

Cook-Huffman believes stu- 
dent input to be valuable, yet he 
is unsure as to whether or not 
this experience outweighs the 
stresses for those involved. 

‘I think it’s been valuable 
to have students on the judi- 
cial board, bringing an under- 
standing of their peers that 
others might not have,” said 
Cook-Huffman. “But what's 
driving this conversation is 
this the amount of stress and 
responsibility with Title IX cas- 
es being so contentious. Those 
kinds of cases that deal with 
sexual misconduct and gender 
misconduct and harassment, 
those tend to be the most vola- 
tile and divisive, and it’s be- 
coming a more common prac- 
tice on other campuses, too, 
due to legal liability. Also, just 
the stress and the time com- 
mitment is hard on students. 
I totally trust these students. 
I think it’s important to have 
their opinions, but the conver- 
sation is moving toward put- 
ting too much on them, by the 
nature of Title IX cases. We have 


not answered the question yet.” 
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As time progresses, one thing should be no reason why more | > from BREWING page 2 
is becoming abundantly clear: free activities are not offered. | ing when it comes to running 
Juniata Student Government ‘These reforms must find voice | a company.” 






must change its funding model. in the Student Body to become 
Currently Student Government _ reality. They must be signaled to 
has allocated Student Activ- Student Government through 
ity Fee money with little regard email, or in Senate meetings, or 
for how many students benefit by word of mouth. It is only then 
from the activity at hand. Thus, that we can start moving for- 
a group of eight students may re- ward with a funding model that 
ceive $5,000 to attend an event, makes sense. 

but an active club with dozens of 
members may struggle to receive 
$1,000. If the funding model 
is shifted toward a more ratio- 
nal approach, it would not only 
benefit club members, and clubs 
but the entire campus. Imagine a 
day were clubs no longer need to 
fundraise and instead throw free 
events. Occasions like the Chi- 
nese Dinner would be no charge. 
This possibility should not just 
be aspired for but demanded. 
Students pay a mandatory $85 
activity fee every semester that 


funds all club activity. There 


In addition to what is learned - 
inside the classroom, the impor- 
tance of giving back to the com- 
munity is also taught at Juniata. 

“A nickel of every Last Chance 
IPA that is sold goes toward a 
different animal rescue organi- 
zation,” said Lampe. At the end 
of each month, he gives his em- 
ployees a chance to decide which 
organization the donations will 
be made to. In fact, since he 
started this program in May 












- Kunal Atit, 
Executive Board President 











don County Humane So- 
ciety. By his own estimate, tributer of his beer the customer 
this local organization has is taken into consideration. “We 
received somewhere in the dont just sell beer, we sell the 
neighborhood of $5,000. All to- beer to people that we can sup- 
gether, Weyerbacher has donated _ port their businesses. We're not 
over $67,000. just going to just put beer on the 
Huntingdon has benefited market, we're going to make sure 
from Rivertowne as well. Both it is taken care of properly and 
Strickler’s and Raystown Bever- make sure that the consumer is 
ages carry Maxwell’s products. taken care of.” 
Maxwell does his part to make Besides local distributors, 
sure that when he approves adis- Maxwell and Lampe sell their 













2014 admissions goals met 


all of these have been built, and 
protected and sustained, for the 
that means is if we don't meet benefit of the student.” 
our goals it could potentially put There are many scholarships 
a crunch on our programs and available to students, but some 
services,” said Sugihara. students think the cost of tuition 
Not meeting enrollment goals _ it still too high. 
affects not only programs and Freshman zoology POE 
services but also the college’s Lindsay Rodgers said, “I under- 
expenses. Vice President of Fi- stand that the college is giving us 
nance & Operations, Robert the best education for our future, 
Yelnosky said, “Colleges and but at the same time, that is still 
universities are very much fixed _ a lot of money to be paying, even 
expense places. If we are down with scholarships.” 
twenty students from our enroll- | The question now is one of 
ment goal and we have twenty Juniata’s future and where the 
empty beds on campus, it isnt enrollment goals will be in 
like we can shut down a wing of the upcoming years. There has 
a dorm or turn off heating and been speculation that Juniata 
water to that wing. We still have will grow to have over 2,000 
the expense even if we don't have _ students, which could affect how 
students occupying those spaces. _ the college is maintained. 
Baker, we have to heat the whole Freshman Environmental 
building whether there are 500 Studies POE Sam Ochs said, 
students in there or 200.” “Size was definitely a factor in 
Though the bulk of Juniata’s looking at schools for me. Juni- 
revenue comes from students’ ata was actually the smallest that 
tuition, that money is not going I looked at, and I really liked that 
into the pockets of shareholders. about it.” 
Juniata is a non-profit institu- “We have to ask ourselves, we 
tion, which allows the money to _ have this great place and how do 
be put into the college. we sustain it? Do we grow, do we 
Vice President for Advance- get smaller? How big should we 
ment and Marketing Gabriel be? What is that number that 
Welsch said, “This college is a enables us to have a stainable 
philanthropy; what that means _ enrollment, have sustainable rév- 
is that everything is done with enue so that we can sustain this 
the student in mind. The col- awesome place and maybe we 
lege’s facilities, our endowment are already at that sweet spot,” 
for scholarships, our mission— _ said Sugi 
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nice that the student govern- 
SS ment/‘is iallowing ‘each club’ to 
Atit said, “If a club wants to use write things differently.” 
their property on a given day, “There is one thing we want 
they are given first priority,so no _clubs to do and that is elect your 
one can show up the day of an club officers for next year by 
event and say ‘I want that.” Feb. 1. Those new officers will 
‘The club bylaws policy is be- get to see how the registration 
ing passed to ease the transition process works, and the follow- 
of upcoming club officers into ing year they understand why 
their positions. Lorenzen said, their budgets are the way they 
“This is my second year being are and they are informed on 
a club officer, and I know how the club.” Atit later added, “I 
clubs work and what would work think that every club is dif- 
for my club. Each club has a dif- ferent, so a one size fits all ap- 
ferent personality, so I think it’s proach with everything probably 
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Language course possible 


> from ARABIC page 2 ane which can be hard to 
nd. 
language but we have tradition- Even so, students like Qa- 
ally not taught in our schools,” isary maintain an optimistic 
said Henderson. outlook on the prospects of an 
Since the United States has Arabic program. She brought 
been involved militarily in the up the idea of even one day hav- 
Middle East, there are a lot ing a study abroad program in 
of career options open to people Egypt. “I think having’ students 
who can speak the language such __go there and live there, like we 
as translators or ambassadors. have students who go to Gam- 
Due to limited resources, im- bia and India and Ecuador and 
plementing an Arabic programis Spain, would open up so much 
considered a lofty goal. The pro- about Middle Eastern culture, 
cess of creating a new program is _ the religion, the people, and they 
complicated, and besides student would help build the mind set of 
interest, a new program requires a lot of Americans here in the 
a teacher qualified to teach the United States.” 




















Tapas in Huntingdon? ™ 
: Standing Stone is excited to 
present our new evening Savory 
Snacks menu. 

Creamy lobster dip, mozzarella 
and tomato pinwheels, chicken: 
bruschetta,and much more! Menu runs 
every evening starting at 7:00pm. 
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JG gives graduates tools to hit see gor 
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of 2012, Weyerbacher has Chris Lampe ‘94, Andrew Maxwell’96 and Zane Miller ‘09 have a drink during 
twice donated to the Hunting- Alumni weekend. Lampe and Maxwell provided beer from their breweries. 


products in several other places 
around the United States. 

“The beer is distributed all 
across Pennsylvania, Ohio, West 
Virginia, New jersey, North Car- 
olina (and) parts of Florida,” said 
Maxwell. 

“We are available from Maine 
to Florida- the whole east 
coast minus Vermont and New 
Hampshire. We even have 
Ohio,” said Lampe. 


New requirement asks clubs for bylaws 


wouldn't work,” said Atit. 

Club officers will not have 
to worry about bylaw structure. 
‘Tm excited that the student 
government is going to put out 
a template for the bylaws, so that 
clubs can just. modify it to their 
needs,” said Lorenzen. 

Atit said, “We are trying to 
make this easier for club officers 
by telling them, ‘make this once 
and you will have solved this 
problem for years to come.” 
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Meal plan billing model common among U.S. colleges 





Dining services at Juniata need 
an update. From my interactions 
with fellow students, I hear it 
time and time again. Students 
are not satisfied with the meal 
options here at Juniata. But what 
can we do about it? 

Before we can change things, 
we must first identify the prob- 
lem. Many students blame 
Sodexo for sub-par meal options, 
restrictive food-purchasing poli- 
cies and poor food quality over- 
all. When taking a deeper look, 
it becomes harder to pin down 
why things are the way they are. 

I did some digging and found 
out that when students purchase 
their meal plans, they do not buy 


them from Sodexo directly. The 
money actually goes to Juniata, 
who then contracts Sodexo to 
provide food for each student at 
a daily rate, depending on their 
meal plans. However, if you do 
the math—and subtract out the 
DCB—the daily amount that 
Juniata pays Sodexo per student 
is always less than the amount 
students pay for their meal plans. 
That means Juniata actually 
makes a profit from selling 
meal plans to students. It is as if 
Juniata is acting as a middle- 
man between students and 
Sodexo, andasall middle-mendo, 
Juniata is turning a profit on 
its transactions. 

I should note that this is a 
gross simplification regarding 
what actually happens in the 
contracts between Juniata and 
Sodexo, but this model is fairly 
accurate and brings up some in- 
teresting questions. First, what 
does Juniata do with the money 


it makes from selling meal plans 
to students? According to Rob 
Yelnosky, Vice President for 
Finance & Operations, that 
money goes into food-related op- 
erations such as paying for’cook- 
ing utensils, buying kitchen sup- 
plies and occasionally renovating 
dining halls. 

Interestingly enough, _ this 
model applies not only to food 
services but also to housing ser- 
vices. The amount the College 
charges each student for housing 
costs more than what it spends 
to actually house a student. The 
money Juniata gains from hous- 
ing goes toward renovating 
dorms, paying facilities workers 
and maintaining buildings. 

But if Juniata is using the 
profits from food services and 
housing to pay for some of its 
operations, then what do we pay 
tuition for? Ideally, our tuition 
should fully cover the College’s 
expenses. Our meal plans should 


not. It would make sense for 


Juniata to raise its tuition and 


lower its meal plan costs. Do- 
ing so would simplify fees for 
students and help students plan 
their finances better, which 
makes sense. 

On the other hand, accord- 
ing to Yelnosky, raising tuition 
would make Juniata look less 
competitive when compared to 
other schools. Data shows that 
when students and parents are 
researching the cost of college, 
they tend to look more at the 
price of tuition than at smaller 
costs like room and board. 

Yelnosky also notes that most 
colleges have similar business 
models to ours. Juniata is not 
the only school that profits from 
dining services. In fact, every 
one of our competitors does so 
as well. Therefore, my critique 
applies not just to Juniata, but to 
the industry as a whole. 

This model hides some of the 


costs involved in attending col- 
lege. When students are apply- 
ing to colleges, most of them are 
unaware of fees hidden within 
their meal plans. Therefore, we 
are not telling our applicants the 
whole truth. In my opinion, not 
telling the whole truth is a form 
of lying, and that is unethical. 
Unfortunately, if Juniata was 
to change its billing model to be 
more “honest” without the rest 
of the industry doing the same, 
it would do more harm than 
good for the College. We would 
appear to be less competitive be- 
cause our tuition would be high- 
er, although in actuality, students 
would be paying the same price 
overall. Juniata moving toward a 
more upfront model should not 
happen without other colleges 
doing the same. That being said, 
this is a serious problem that 
should not be taken lightly. All 
we can do. is wait to see how the 
industry changes over time. 





Suppressive voter ID laws limit minority participation in elections 


dustice & 
Passion © 





Policies can have “unintend- 
ed” consequences.. That is pre- 
cisely why public participation, 
open debate and transparency 
are needed in the policy process. 

Voter ID laws, also known as 
Voter Suppression Laws, have 
‘ been a subject of debate and con- 
.troversy for years. Media cover- 
age is heated with Democrats 
and Republicans using emotion- 
ally fueled rhetoric to influence 
opinions and challenge the rea- 
soning behind such laws. 

Texas is one of nine states that 
must have federal permission to 
change voting laws because of 
its history of racial discrimina- 
tion. In mid-October, the U.S. 
Supreme Court allowed Texas to 
use stricter Voter ID laws for the 





EDITORIAL 


One in every five women will 
become victims of completed or 
attempted sexual assault during 
their time in college, according 
to a 2007 National Institute of 
Justice survey. 

Just this past year at Juniata, 
a number of faculty and stu- 
dents including then president 
of AAUW club, Kate Brown, 
helped to create JC SAFER and 
rewrite Juniata’s sexual assault 
policy. This initially spurred 
conversation around the topic 
of sexual assault on our campus, 
but the topic has since faded to 
the background. 

Let’s revisit the national sta- 
tistic mentioned at the beginning 
of this article and put it in Junia- 
ta terms. Our website states that 
of our 1,565 total undergraduate 
students, 55 percent (about 861 
students) are female. According 
to the statistic, of these 861 stu- 
dents, 215 of them may become 
victims of sexual assault over 
their four years here. 

This number starkly contrasts 
with the three total “forcible sex 
offenses” that are said to have 





November elections despite pre- 
vious rulings by the Department 
of Justice and Federal Courts 
that refused to permit this law 
from being enacted due to nu- 
merous violations, including 
a violation of Section 2 of the 
Voting Rights Act, a provision 
that prohibits voting practices or 
procedures that discriminate on 
the basis of race, color or mem- 
bership of minority group(s). 

The National Committee on 
Voting Rights has published two 
reports outlining the history of 
voting rights discrimination. The 
study found that Texas had the 
largest amount of voter discrimi- 
nation cases. A whopping 82 
successful Section 2 cases since 
1995 have been recorded, ac- 
counting for more than half of 
all the cases in the country. 

Many of these violations fall 
under the category of redis- 
tricting plans and methods of 
election that minimize—and in 
some cases cancel out—the abil- 
ity of minority voters to elect 


occurred both on and off campus 
at Juniata in the past three years 
according to Juniata’s online 
Clery Act statistics. 

To get a better sense of how 
low these statistics are, they 
can be compared to the Clery 
Act statistics of three colleges 
in the United States with equi- 
table student populations as well 
as female to male ratios. Three 
colleges that fit this criteria are 
Amherst College (student popu- 
lation: 1,785), Whitman College 
(student population: 1,541), and 
Swarthmore College (student 
population 1,534). Amherst re- 
ported a total of 40 “forcible 
sex offenses” over the past year, 
while Whitman reported 20 and 
Swarthmore reported 110. 

This is bearing in mind that 
these colleges are obviously not 
identical in nature to Juniata and 
have different geographical lo- 
cations and campus cultures. 
Nonetheless, even the least num- 
ber of these three colleges has 
more than six times Juniata’s 
number of reported cases. 

This disparity in statistics 
leads to two main conclusions: 
1) Juniata is a safe-haven, ex- 
empt of sexual predators and 


their preferred candidate. These 
redistricting plans were ruled as 
an attempt to “draw a district 
that would look Hispanic but 
perform for Anglos.” 

The recent Texas voter ID 
laws are being called the strict- 
est in the country due to the lim- 
ited nature of what is accepted as 
proper identification. In states 
where voter ID is enforced, citi- 
zens must have a voter registra- 
tion card and proper ID. In Tex- 
as the IDs that are accepted are a 
driver’s license, an election iden- 
tification certificate, a personal 
identification card, a concealed 
handgun license, a military ID, 
a citizenship certificate or a U.S. 
passport. I just want-to highlight 
the fact that you can use a hand- 
gun license but not a college ID. 

Without context, these re- 
quirements do not sound hard 
to achieve. In reality, more than 
600,000 registered voters do not 
have proper ID, and most are mi- 
norities. To obtain a government 
issued ID, documents costing a 


in contradiction to national sta- 
tistics, or 2) we have a problem 
in the reporting side of these of- 
fenses. Since the former is high- 
ly unlikely, we can look toward 
the latter for some answers. 

Reporting discrepancies do 
not fall solely on the shoulders 
of administration, because if as- 
sault or rape survivors do not feel 
comfortable coming forward, 
this alone could account for the 
lack of numbers. In fact, accord- 
ing to a National Institute of Jus- 
tice and Bureau of Justice Sta- 
tistics study conducted in 2000 
over 95 percent of completed 
and attempted sexual assault 
cases of college students are not 
reported to campus authorities 
and/or law enforcement. 

This lack of _ report- 
ing can be due to a number 
of things. A University of 
Mississippi study contends that 
9 out of 10 victims personally 
know their assailant. Especially 
at a small school like Juniata, the 
attacker is hardly ever a strang- 
er. Survivors often do not report 
because they are afraid creating 
unwanted social attention for 
themselves. This is understand- 
able given the trauma already 


minimum of $20 must be ac- 
quired. Then a trip to the DMV 
is necessary. However 81 of 254 
Texas counties do not have a 
DMV office, most of which are 
predominantly African Ameri- 
can or Latino counties. 

IDs and Voter Registration 
Cards must also have the same 
address and last name. Many 
women, including 117th District 
Judge Sandra Watts, who has 
used the same identification to 
vote for 52 years, were not able 
to vote in this election because of 
issues with maiden name chang- 
es. An estimated one third of 
women’s citizenship documents 
do not match their current legal 
name as seen on their ID. 

This population of ineligible 
registered voters, made up of 
mainly minorities, faces many 
hurdles and technical difficul- 
ties in obtaining proper ID, 
such as lack of funds, transpor- 
tation, information and time. 
Many voters reported prob- 
lems voting during the Nov. 


experienced. Despite the fact 
that this lack of reporting skews 
our campus safety statistics, it is 
ultimately the survivor’s choice 
about which actions they want to 
pursue following an assault. 

It is easy to see how college 
administrations might forget 
about the 95 percent of non-re- 
porters because they are silent, 
but that does not mean they are 
not suffering. By keeping these 
experiences to themselves, vic- 
tims carry with them an undue 
burden and a wound that can be 
re-exposed each time they cross 
the path of their assailant on our 
tiny campus. 

When thinking about our cam- 
pus’s sexual assault policy, there 
needs to be a greater focus on 
what can be done to empower 
victims to come forward with 
their experiences. Our strategy 
needs. to not only focus on pre- 
venting future assaults, but on 
the needs of those who may be 
struggling to deal with the emo- 
tional weight of the crime im- 
posed on them. Juniata should 
strengthen and better advertise 
the options students have for 
reporting sexual assaults (confi- 
dential, anonymous, third-party) 


4 elections, and Texas saw a 
doubling in the amount of 
provisional ballots. 

The main argument for voter 
ID laws in Texas and across the 
nation is to prevent voter fraud 
and promote election integrity 
(whatever that means). Texas has 
only one recorded case of actual 
and not alleged voter fraud since 
2000. Many studies show that 
voter fraud in Texas is virtually 
non-existent, which explains the 
trouble I had finding voter fraud 
cases to cite. So, what exactly are 
we trying to prevent here? 

Are the consequences of these 
laws unintended, or are there 
underlying issues of blatant dis- 
crimination here? If we don’t 
demand transparency, engage 
in the policy process and have 
informed open debate, the reali- 
ties of Voter ID laws will not be 
brought to light and justice will 
not prevail. 

I hope you voted, and I hope 
you were not denied the right 
to vote. 


Low reporting of sexual assault on campus calls for culture change 


and actively encourage students 
to report. We need an expansion 
of our counseling services to bet- 
ter meet the needs of those car- 
rying heavy emotional burdens. 

Moreover, when survivors do 
come forward with their stories, 
they should be met with trained 
individuals who will respond 
promptly and thoroughly ac- 
cording to the survivor’s wishes. 

Finally, to fellow students: be 
active in preventing assault and 
show your peers compassion. 
The most common person a sur- 
vivor is likely to tell is his or her 
close friend. Listen to them and 
encourage them to report, at the 
very least to campus authorities. 
Let them know that they can find 
justice because under U.S. fed- 
eral law, they are guaranteed the 
right to an education free from 
sexual violence and harassment. 

There is much more that goes 
into these situations than can 
be summed up in one editorial. 
The bottom line is that here at 
Juniata, we pride ourselves on 
being a supportive community. 
If any of portion of our student 
population suffers, we all suf- 
fer. This conversation is far from 
over, so let’s keep it going. 
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Women callfor representation in male dominated world 





One of my favorite things to 
write about is a good ol’ con- 
troversy. And a great one. that 
I have yet to discuss lies in the 
representation of women in 
video games, or perhaps—dare I 
say—the painful lack thereof. 

Ever since video games be- 
came a unisex hobby, as opposed 
to being exclusively for boys, 
women have been demand- 
ing better representation, and 
rightly so. 

When you take a look at popu- 
lar games like the Call of Duty 
series, you will notice that there 
is a shocking lack of female 
characters, which is strange con- 
sidering 16 percent of the Unit- 
ed States Army is female. That 
figure does not even take into 
account the other branches of 
the military. 

Only in the recent install- 
ments have they included fe- 
male options, primarily for the 
multiplayer mode as opposed 
to the single player campaign. 
And it is very cute how they 
all manage to find time to do 
their makeup before plunging 
into battle. 

Executive producer of “Call 
of Duty: Ghosts,” Mark Rubin, 
was quoted in an interview say- 
ing, "We cover such a dramatic 
range of people who play our 

e that we wanted to be as 
inclusive as we possibly could 
with character customization. 
And that's where the idea came 
from. Why wouldn't we have a 
female (option) then?" 

Wow, what a completely revo- 
lutionary idea, Mark—kudos to 
you. Too bad it took you and 


Stripper: GTA 


your buddies over 10 years to 
come up with it. 

But honestly, what I would 
argue is even worse than having 
no representation is having poor 
representation. 

The perfect cringe-worthy ex- 
ample of this is the Grand Theft 
Auto series. This series makes 
me want to punch things really, 
really hard. My hatred of these 
games is actually so vehement 
that I am surprised I am not 
frothing at the mouth or break- 
ing this keyboard with my over- 
aggressive keystrokes right now. 

Of course, you do not actually 
have the option to play as a fe- 
male character in the campaign 
mode, but have no fear ladies, 
we still have lots of female rep- 
resentation—usually in the form 
of prostitutes, eye candy or tar- 
gets to run over for bonus points. 

In “Grand Theft Auto V,” the 
additional online multiplayer 
mode allows you to create fe- 
male characters; however, the 
customization options are some- 
what more limited in compari- 
son to the male character gen- 
erator, and you cannot have a 
female character without dark, 


Sylvannas Windrunner: WOW 
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heavy makeup. Sound familiar? 
It should. 

Dan Houser, Rockstar Games 
co-founder and Vice President of 
Creativity, said, “The concept of 
being masculine was so key to 
this story.” Good to know that 
masculinity is therefore exem- 
plified through theft, murder, al- 
cohol abuse, illegal drug use and 
advocation of prostitution. 

I am not sure which stance I 
want to take on this: that women 
can be just as criminally insane 
as men and should therefore 
have equal representation in this 
hoodlum hoedown, or that the 
entire concept of the game itself 
is vile and maladaptive, and the 
series just needs to die. 

I cannot explain in words how 
much this aggravates me, that 
today women are still treated as 
objects, even in our mainstream, 
Amnerican entertainment. + 

What I find interésting is the 
fact that some of the strongest 
female game characters I can 
think of are from video games 
that were not even developed 
in America. 

Take Princess Zelda from 
“The Legend of Zelda: Oca- 


rina of Time.” When Ganon- 
dorf was hunting her down to 
steal her power, did that stop her 
from helping Link complete his 
quest? No! She disguised her- 
self as Sheik for seven years, not 
only to protect herself but also to 
aid Link. 

And then we have Samus Aran 
from the “Metroid” series. She 
is a solitary bounty hunter who 
kicks butt and takes names with 
the help of a high-tech space 
suit. If you played the original 
1986 game well enough, the end 
screen revealed that the person 
under that pixelated suit was re- 
ally a woman all along, when 


most had likely guessed that she 


had been a man. 

Nintendo took. these norms 
and turned them on their heads. 

In all fairness, this is not to say 
there are not any strong female 
characters from American games. 
The first two to come to mind 
are Sylvannas Windrunner and 
Lara Croft. 

Although she wears a ridicu- 
lously impractical plate armor 
bikini, Sylvannas holds a great 
position of power as the Ban- 
shee Queen of the Forsaken in 


Blizzard’s “World of Warcraft.” 
She is the leader of the undead, 
which is actually pretty boss. 
And because she is technically 
already dead, I guess the practi- 
cality of her armor is irrelevant, 
but it is nonetheless incredibly 
idiotic-looking. In my opinion, 
there is much room for improve- 
ment in that department, because 
you can still be sexy and not 
half naked. 

Lara Croft was very over- 
sexualized as well in her earlier 
games (which at this point may 
as well be expected); however, 
unlike Blizzard, Crystal Dynam- 
ics changed this. In the 2013 re- 
boot of her series “Tomb Raid- 
er,” Croft got a complete revamp 
that included cargo pants as op- 
posed to her signature short skirt 
or booty-shorts, as well as small- 
er breasts that were not about to 
fall out of her tank top. I think 
it is safe to say that this change 
in wardrobe made exploring 
those ancient tombs much less 
of a hassle, 

We need more video games 
to follow these examples. This 
needs to be the new norm. We 
have to teach the boys and girls 
who grow up playing video 
games that women are not weak. 
This can be accomplished by 
presenting to them strong, in- 
dependent and realistic female 
video game characters. 

Do not tell me that my gender 
is not fit for video games. Do not 
tell me that it is too hard to give 
a woman a respectable role in 
this male dominated world. Do 
not tell me that women are only 
tools to emphasize masculinity. _ 

I am not an object; I am a per- 
son —and I am not defined by my 
gender. I can do amazing things, 
not because I am a woman, but 
because I am a human. And it 
is high time that video game 
companies. “started picisne ‘up 
on that. 








Local restaurant ‘boxes’ out competition for veggie-loving options 





For this week’s food dude trip, 
two vegetarians hit the streets to 
test out what Boxer’s Café has to 
offer the veggie lovers. As I con- 
fessed in my last article, there 
are many places that I have not 
been to in Huntingdon, and sadly 
Boxer’s Café “is,” or as of now 
“was,” on my list. Located on 
410 Penn St, the downtown lo- 
cation is at a perfect spot for lo- 
cal workers to grab a bite to eat 
during their lunch break or for 
college kids to have an awesome 
night out. 

For this trip, the lovely Erin 
Gaines, a fellow Juniatian, 
joined me. She is a vegetarian 
like myself, so we really wanted 
to put the diversity of the Box- 
er’s menu to the test. Our food 
adventure was supposed to take 
place on a Tuesday night; how- 
ever, we were surprised to hear 
that they only serve wings on 
Tuesday nights. This concerned 
us a little for how diverse the 
menu would really be, but we 
were pleasantly surprised to see 


many vegetarian options. Each 
item that was vegetarian friendly 
was marked with a small “V,” 
which made searching for food a 
lot simpler. 

I had the “Open Face Veggie 
Melt” and Erin had the “Baked 
Black Bean Burger.” We honest- 
ly couldn’t think of a single com- 
plaint and really wish we had the 
time to order more food. We also 
split a bowl of hummus with pita 
bread, carrots and celery. After 
the first bite of the hummus, we 
were ready to ask if we could 
buy a container to take back so 
we could snack later! 

I can honestly say that they 
serve the best hummus I have 
ever had and it is 100 times bet- 
ter than anything store bought. 
Though vegan options were not 
listed on the menu, many of the 
meals could easily be made veg- 
an friendly. 

The price of food is pretty rea- 
sonable for the amount that you 
receive. Most of the food lies in 
the price range of five to eight 
dollars. The thing that I was not 
accustomed to was that there 
were no sides included with any 
of the meals that we ordered. So 
if you wanted a side, you had to 
tack on a few extra bucks. So the 
average meal comes out to being 
just under 10 dollars. Although, 


the portions of the meals were 
enough even without a side. 

One of the things that really 
made me happy was reading that 
Boxer’s tries their best to use 
fresh, local, organic produce for 
their meals whenever they can. 
They have it typed right on the 
menu, which shows how much 
they care about being involved 
in the community. Buying local 
produce can also help reduce 
carbon emissions, as I stated in 
my last article. 

Boxer’s takes this environ- 
mentally friendly act a step fur- 
ther by using solar energy. With 
such an interest in community, 
they also host live music and al- 
low anyone interested in show- 
casing their musical talent to 
perform a gig. Even for having 
my first meal at Boxer’s, I could 
really feel the love the owners 
have for the environment and 
their community. 

As far as decorations are con- 
cerned, the café has a little bit of 
everything. Erin even told me 
that she finds something new to 
look at every time she visits. The 
walls are completely covered 
in old beer bottles, pictures and 
other fun things. There is even a 
bicycle hanging above the bar! 
The best spot in the house, how- 
ever, is the table that sits with 


three windows around it. Sadly, 
that table was already taken 
when we visited. 

Now I am going to get to 
that part about Boxer’s that is 
sadly only for those who are 21 
and older. Boxer’s offers eight 
taps that are constantly chang- 
ing throughout the year for all 
beer lovers. They also offer a 
wide array of domestic and im- 
ported beer along with malt 
beverage coolers. 

All in all, I really enjoyed my 








trip to Boxer’s Café. It is con- 
veniently located in the heart 
of Huntingdon, making it the 
perfect location to get to know 
the locals. They offer a little bit 
of everything for everyone and 
a variety of beers for those. of 
age. This is a great place to go 
with friends to enjoy a night of 
fun. With a strong sense of com- 
munity and an environmentally 
friendly conscience : 
may just be 

quick bite to eat 
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Chapter four: ‘Houses fall, only penny saved to remember Ray’ 





They say there is a thin wall 
between this life and the next; 
however, around Halloween that 
wall becomes even thinner, and 
death and can pass through. We 
can return. Why do we believe 
that? Does it comfort us a little 
bit to know that they didn’t leave 
us—that they will be back? Does 
this one holiday make us feel like 
we have all the riches in the world 
stored away and soon we will re- 
ceive what money cannot buy— 
another minute? 

I remembered this story; I re- 
membered this life, but this life 
was not mine. When late autumn 
turns into fall, the wind begins to 
howl and people pull their coats 
tighter, because the cold-it bites. 

There is magic in a home, 
a simple farmhouse built by 
two hands, pieced together by 
sweat and labor. Standing strong 
against the wind, as time and 
rain take a toll on the siding and 
the paint. 


Boys grow up. Life changes; 
it gets to them. To be a tiny lit- 
tle tot falling on the hardwood, 
brush-burned by the carpet has 
a subtle tinge of freedom or de- 
light. To be child is something 
we only experience once. 

When life is new to us, we 
have yet to discover all of its 
tricks and miseries. As a child, 
the little things are the things of 
delight. It doesn’t take much to 
make us happy, but children are 
easy to fool because they are the 
ones that are quick to hope and 
blinded by the new. 

There was a little boy, the old- 
est of the lot. With muddy hands 
and dirty feet, he would race 
over the floors and touch the 
white walls. 

"He was wild. 

He posed in the doorway, his 
brown cropped hair overdue for 
a trim as the tiny curls began to 
fall down into his face. He had a 
penny in his pocket, an oddity of 
the time. 

He wore rags. Old dishwater 
gray cloths woven into the holes 
in his clothing, his shoes over- 
worked, his pinky toe popping 
out of the side of his shoe. I was 
just here watching; it was like a 
memory and for some reason I 
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remembered this. 

I could see the poverty here, 
but I could feel the happiness. 
Maybe I was the downtrodden 
one because I died when I was 
grown, when I knew that there 
is a sadness to life, a disap- 
pointing turn of a page where 
the story doesn’t stay happy. It 
doesn’t stay black and white or 
simple anymore. 

It becomes confusing. 

When a: child becomes a 
grown-up, the happiness dies; 
the simplicity dies. Growing up 
is another turn of page, where 
understanding is not always 
the case because it not black or 
white anymore. It is everything 
and nothing. 

He stood in this doorway for 
the last time, the bright yellow 
eviction notice pasted on the 
front door of his home. He un- 
derstood why he had to leave. 
This was his home, but Mama 
said they were moving to an- 
other one. He felt as though he 
was choking. His suitcase was 
packed. His things were all here, 
but for reasons he could not 
understand, this was no longer 
his home. 

His little siblings jumped for 
glee at an adventure, but he stood 
staring down the empty halls 
that echoed as footsteps clunked 
down them. Here came his father 
with the last suitcase and a lamp 
thrown over his shoulder. 


“Ready?” he asked his mob 
of children, and the eldest 
looked away. 

I recognized this man, this 
man was my father, but as I 
looked around at the children. I 
did see me. The boy, the eldest, I 
didn’t know. He was just a name. 
He was Ray. 

Someone once said we fear 
that things will always be the 
same, Ray thought, turning the 
penny around in his pocket. 
There was turning in his gut that 
told him he did not fear things 
would always be the same but 
that they would change. If you 
ever left a home, you know 
that agony. 

There is a regret in the air. 

You can feel the memories as 
you walk down those hallways 
one more time. It feels like the 
closing of a chapter. It feels like 
a haunted memory. I touched the 
wall, and I felt a memory I for- 
got. I wanted to scream, to touch 
him, but I couldn’t. I was just an 
observer here on this plane. If 
only he knew. 

Ray sat his suitcase down, as 
everyone ran out to the buggy 
to pack it all up and drive away. 
John whinnied outside the door 
and stomped his hooves. John 
was moving too. 

Ray walked down the hallway 
and he could hear the sounds of 
memories. Christmas, the un- 
wrapping of newspaper pres- 


ents. Easter, he could smell the 
duck. A week ago, he could 
hear his parents talking from 
their room in hushed voices. 
“We’re going to have to leave,” 
his mother said. 

Ray walked up to the chim- 
ney where he used to sleep 
and I followed him. He used to 
call this his room. He placed 
his hand on the tiny chimney 
and found the hole that always 
fascinated him. 

He turned the penny around 
in his pocket and then pushed 
it through the hole. He listened 
to the sound of it falling down, 
down and down, and with a 
clunk, he heard it hit the cement 
and rattle against the metal fire- 
place in the basement. 

He turned to leave with a 
smile. One day he would come 
back for his penny. I watched 
him leave and there was a sad- 
ness in my heart, as I watched 
from the window as the buggy 
pulled away, Ray followed along 
on John’s back. 

Ray died that year. 

The walls of the house shook 
below my feet and time seemed 
to fast-forward leaving me in 
the rubble, standing among the 
dust. I shuffled through the dust 
and brick and found the penny. 
I placed it in my pocket for an- 
other time. 


To be continued... 








I find in life that making de- 
cisions is often one of the hard- 
est things to do. The uncertainty 
that hits you when faced with a 
big decision can be. completely 
overwhelming. There are al- 
ways questions that flood into 
your head, causing you to sec- 
ond guess. Is this the right de- 
cision? Will I be happy down 
the road if I go in this direc- 
tion? Will I completely regret 
this decision six months from 
now? Will this decision ulti- 
mately end up not mattering that 
much, even though right now it 
feels enormous? 

College is one of those times 
when the need to make some 
big decisions starts to hit you 
left and right. It does not mat- 
ter whether you are just starting 
out as a freshman or preparing to 
head out into the “real world” as 
a senior; we all face them. The 
freshmen who came in as an un- 
decided POE is at some point 


. going to be forced to make a de- 


cision about what they are going 
to settle on studying. I cannot 
say I was ever forced to make 
this decision myself, but one of 
the most common decisions that 
students on this campus face ev- 
ery year is this: “Do I drop or- 
ganic chemistry and my initial 
POE along with it, or do I stick 
with it?” 

It does not matter what it is be- 
fore us, we always end up won- 
dering one way or another what 


. direction our lives are going to 
' take as a result of that choice. 


Have you ever made a decision 
only after weighing the pros and 


cons of every option and decid- 
ing what envisioned outcome 
you like the best? I know I have. 

The 2009 film “Mr. Nobody” 
from director Jaco Van Dormael 
discusses the conundrum that 
we all face in making large life 
choices. One single decision 
now could lead us to completely 
different fates, depending on 
what we decide. The film tells 
the story of 117-year-old Nemo 
Nobody (Jared Leto), the last 
living human on Earth in the 
year 2092 to not have been made 
semi-immortal through a pro- 
cess called telemerization. He 
is a man who does not know or 
remember who he is. 

He is the last person on Earth 
to be on the verge of death. 

Through the help of hypnosis 
from his doctor, Nemo starts to 
have memories of his early years 
again and begins telling his story 
to a journalist. The story really 
begins when 9-year-old Nemo is 
faced with a choice in the wake 
of his parents’ divorce: does he 
want to stay with his father, or 
leave with his mother? What we 
get to see as a result is Nemo 
playing out in his head how his 
life is going to occur depending 
on who he stays with: the dif- 
ferent potential wives, families, 
living situations and degrees of 
happiness that he could be fac- 
ing rely on that ‘single decision 
Starting at age 9. Each life is 
played out in full up to Nemo’s 
35th birthday, each drastically 
different from the other. 

“Mr. Nobody” is ultimately a 
love story, but what makes the 
film so great are all the exis- 
tential thought-provoking ques- 
tions that it raises: Why are we 
who we are and not somebody 
else? Why can we predict ex- 
actly where Mars will be 100 
years from now, but have no 
idea what will happen to us in a 


‘Nobody’ knows the ideal life choices 


couple of hours? 

The questions are blended well 
with a developing love story be- 
tween Nemo and Anna (Diane 
Kruger), one of Nemo’s poten- 
tial love-lives. Jared Leto does 
a brilliant job of playing Nemo 
Nobody both as the old man, 
representing experience and wis- 
dom, but also as the 35-year-old 
Nemo in the different possible 
life scenarios he could experi- 
ence. All in all, “Mr. Nobody” is 
a well made and thought provok- 
ing film that is worth watching. 

We will continually have to 
face those big decisions that 
seem to paralyze us with fear. 
They will arise just as unex- 
pectedly at age 70 as they do 
right now during college. But 
maybe decision making down 
the road will not be as scary as 
it is right now. Maybe the rea- 
son these life choices we have to 
make in the moment during col- 
lege are so scary because we are 
not yet used to making choices 
that set us in directions filled 
with uncertainty. 

But the question still remain- 
ing, the one we desperately wish 
someone could answer for us, 
is: which decision is the right 
one? How do I know which path 
to choose? 

Well, we are probably not 
actually supposed somehow to 
know in the first place that one 
and only one specific choice is 
the correct one. Perhaps we are 
simply supposed to gather up all 
the courage we can muster and 
jump head-first into some direc- 
tion that for some reason or an- 
other our gut tells us is right. 

In the end, according to Nemo 
Nobody, “Every path is the right 
path. Everything could have 
been anything else. And it would 
have just as much meaning.” 
I find it incredibly reassuring to 
know that. 
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Since the beginning of the 
semester, changes that some are 
unaware of have been made to 
Title IX legislation on campus, 
effectively making all faculty 
members mandatory reporters. 
According to Title IX legisla- 
tion, it is the responsibility of 
institutions of higher education 
“to take immediate and effective 
steps to end sexual harassment 
and sexual violence.” 

“There’s the Cleary Act and 
the Dear Colleague Letter, 
which are two reports that said 
what college campuses needed 
to do to meet Title IX require- 
ments,” said senior Stephen 
Park, member of Juniata College 
Students, Administration, and 
Faculty Ending Rape (JC-SAF- 
ER). “Our current policy didn’t 
meet those.” 

With changes being made to 
something this crucial on cam- 
pus, one would expect faculty to 
be made explicitly aware. 

“The faculty doesn't have any 
control over it. It’s not like (the 
administration) came to us and 
said ‘what do you think about 
this?’ because they never did. We 
were just informed. We were not 
consulted,” said Ron McLaugh- 


lin, professor of psychology. 
“They never said to us in the fac- 
ulty meeting or the open forum 
that this is something that is un- 
der discussion, this is something 
we're thinking about doing. They 
said, ‘here’s the policy.” 

“To a certain degree we weren't 
informed that we were expected 
to be mandatory reporters. I 
kind of expected it because I’m 
in a supervisory capacity, but it 
wasnt formally notified,” said 
Susan Prill, associate professor of 
religious studies. 

According to members of JC- 
SAFER, this policy was brought 
forward to faculty, though many 
failed to attend the training. 

“As far as I know, there was 
a workshop with the teachers 
earlier in the year,” said junior 
Luke Gangi-Wellman, member 
of JC-SAFER. “I do know for a 
fact that not all of the teachers 
went to that. That being said, ig- 
norance is not an excuse for this. 
We have not been hiding the fact 
that these changes have been 
made. The teachers do know that 
they have this civil responsibility. 
‘That’s very clear to them.” 

Park said, “I believe there was 
training that occurred during 
one of the faculty or staff meet- 
ings at the beginning of the year 
that I know some faculty ended 
up missing.” 

In addition to the incomplete 
attendance of faculty at meetings 
describing Title IX legislation 
changes, the new policy does not 
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clearly define mandatory report- 


ing. “They are apparently putting 


in place a policy of mandatory 
reporting in which faculty and 
other employees ‘must report any 
incidents of sexual harassment, 
bias, assault, of which we become 
aware.’ Now, there’s a lot of ways 
T could become aware of stuff,” 
said McLaughlin. “What do I 
do if I overhear a conversation 
in Baker, and I hear people have 
been drinking and then had sex? 
Does that mean that’s not sexual 
assault? Do I have to report that? 
The administration never said 
anything about ‘here’s your line 
of demarcation.’ So how am i 
supposed to know?” 

Students also lack a thorough 
understanding of the changes. 
“The fact that students found out 
about it kind of in a trickle-down 
way adds to that uncertainty,” 
said senior Chastity Senek. 

“T think it needs to be made 
clear to students that we're man- 
datory reporters so someone 
doesn't walk through my door 
crying, spills out something they 
thought was confidential, but le- 
gally I cant keep it,” said Prill. 

With all faculty members act- 
ing as mandatory reporters, there 
is concern that the voices of 
victims will be heard less often. 
“I think that professors being 
mandatory reporters is going to 
put students who have suffered 
sexual harassment in a very awk- 
ward position. When something 
like this happens, it is not usual 


to report,” said Senek. 

“People aren't going to talk 
to us at all. You can’t even sit 
in Baker now and have a con- 


‘versation for fear of who might 


overhear. Is that the world 
in which you want to live?” 
said McLaughlin. 

“Tt takes that safety net away 
from students, and that’s what 
really concerns me,” said junior 
Laurel Watkins, president of JC- 
SAFER. “T can see where the 
reporting is necessary, but I’m 
concerned that in the transition 
between these (Title IX chang- 
es) there’s going to be some col- 
lateral damage to people who 
don't deserve it and have already 
gone through enough.” 

To combat the chance that 
students would hesitate to seek 
help, the United States Depart- 
ment of Education Office of 
Civil Rights leaves victims of 
sexual assault anonymized in re- 
ports that are filed. 

“You can be a Jane or John 
Doe, at least initially, but it says if 
I make a report, the report must 
include any and all details, in- 
cluding location, date, time, the 
nature of the violation, etc.,” said 
McLaughlin. “On a small cam- 
pus like ours, if I tell you where, 
when and with whom, you're go- 
ing to figure out who I am.” 

“When you know everyone or 
know of everyone, stuff spreads 
like wildfire. It’s going to get to 
the point where it doesn't take 
long for everyone to know who 
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the victim is, and that takes it 
out of their hands,” said Senek. 
“Once it’s published and the per- 
petrator’s name is out there, peo- 
ple will know. People can guess.” 

Some believe that knowing 
faculty members are mandatory 
reporters could create a positive 
change on campus. 

“Spreading awareness that it’s 
something that happens, that 
it happens to other people, and 
that there’s resources out there 
for victims is the most important 
thing for getting survivors of 
sexual assault and sexual violence 
to come forward,” said Park. “It 
gives a network of resources and 
support. I think that’s a big part 
of feeling like the campus com- 
munity is supportive of them.” 

“T think what would help most 
is for students to be aware that 
this change has occurred,” said 
Watkins. “There’s a lot of stu- 
dents who don't think that sex- 


~ ual assault happens on campus. 


If people know it’s a problem, 
they'll want to fix it.” 

“As an upstanding citizen and 
part of the Juniata community, 
even if you overhear something, 
even if it wasn't told directly to 
you, it’s your responsibility to 
report that and to let somebody 
know that has been happening 
on campus,” said Gangi-Well- 
man. “What I feel happens at 
Juniata is people acknowledge 
that this happens, and then. they 
don’t say a damn thing about it. 
‘That's not okay.” 





Cigarette machines in dorms, evaluations accessible to students 





This article from the ‘70s is 
about a cigarette machine being 
installed in the East residence 
hall and then being immediately 
emptied by thieves. As a cur- 
rent Juniata student, it’s like this 
article is written about another 
planet. Not only was a cigarette 
vending machine installed in the 
dorms, but as the article said, a 
group of miscreants then “de- 
cided to make off with the nico- 
tine.” I personally have an image 





-in my head of a.group of kids 


carrying an entire vending ma- 
chine to their room in the dead 
of night. 

But that’s not all. The article 
then goes on to discuss at length 
the enactment of faculty evalu- 
ations, which we still do at Ju- 
niata today. The kicker here is 
that the anonymous evaluations 
were then compiled and made 
available to students for free. It 
was like the Rate My Professors 
website, but actually facilitated 
by Juniata. This is crazy to think 
of today because the evaluations 
we do now are kept under 
lock and key, and the idea of 
the school distributing them 
to the students is hard 
to imagine. 
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Crime, Evaluation, Elections 
Discussed by Student Gov't. 
By Patrick Minnick 
Published Dec. 13, 1972 
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Student government is pretty 
busy these days with course eval- 
uations, senatorial elections, and 
crime on campus. Crime at Ju- 
niata? Yes, unfortunately. When 
the cigarette machines were in- 
stalled in East House and the 
Tussey-Terrace lounge at the di- 
rection of Student Government 
last Tuesday December 5, some- 
one or some group of people, the 
culprits are still at large), decided 
to make off with the nicotine 
(300 dollars worth!) from the 
machine in East emer —— 


machine was destroyed the eve- 
ning of the day it was installed, 
so no money was taken because 
the machine had not been used 
by the students to any extent. 
Because of the act, no new 
machine will be placed in the 
East Houses. 

Course evaluations are now 
taking place because Student 
Government feels the faculty 
hasnt been evaluated thor- 
oughly enough in the past. A 
new system is in use in which 
students will and have been 


asked to fill out forms on their: 


opinions of their professors in 
the last weeks of each term. 
This information will be fed 
into a computer and a picture 
of the student ere of each 
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professor and every course will 
emerge. This method has been 
proven to be successful and it is 
hoped that it will also work well 
at Juniata. 

Just as in the past, the stu- 
dents who fill in the question- 
naires for evaluations will remain 
anonymous. The results of the 
evaluations will be published 


and a copy will be made 
available to each student at 
no charge. 


Chairman of the evaluations 
committee is Ed Smith and he 
has the assistance of the fol- 
lowing students in the long and 
laborous task of compilation: 
Alan Schell, John Poshywak, 
Linda Fidler, Don Stone, Chuck 
Barr, Jim Gerek, Elaine Becker, 
Roger Koon, Julie Williams, 
Barb Bailey, Francy Wright, and 
Bob Dellinger. 

Leading a large measure of 
assistance from the faculty is 
Ms. Jones, Professor of Sociol- 
ogy, who has work in course 
evaluations before, having used 
this method both as ‘a faculty 
member and a student. She is 
responsible for bringing this 
method of evaluation to Ju- 
niata, since she is familiar with 
the mechanics and operation of 
it. Another person giving aid in 
the work is William R. Alex- 
ander, Director of Institutional 
Research. Also other - faculty 
members have lent a hand from 
time to time, giving the commit- 
tee and Ms. Jones the benefit of 
their knowledge and insights. 

One vote made the difference 
in the recent Senatorial elections. 
Jeff Putt, one of the eight can- 
didates, beat Steve Sachs by the 
slimmest possible margin for the 
Student Government post on 
Monday December 4. 


Campus SPIN 
National trend shows shift toward spirituality without religion 





On Nov. 8, Linda Mercadante, 
professor of theology at the 
Methodist Theological School in 
Ohio, came to Juniata to speak 
about those who identify as spir- 
itual but not religious (SBNR). 

SBNR, those who claim no 
religious affiliation, are rapidly 
increasing in America as people 
are turning away from orga- 
nized religion for their spiritual 
needs. Mercadante said, “There 
has been a decline ‘in attendance, 
involvement, affiliation and con- 
fidence in religion. More Ameri- 
cans are having no religious 
preference. In the ‘50s it was two 
percent. By 2014 it is at least 25 
percent. It is not just an Ameri- 
can phenomenon, though. It is 
the world. This may be the most 
enigmatic, intellectual and social 
change since Christendom took 
Europe. Christendom changed 
the world, (and) this is changing 
the world.” 

Mercadante traveled through- 
out America to study SBNR. 
“The ones who I spoke to are the 
people that every once in a while 
find themselves overcome by 
belief and emotions of transcen- 
dence. The idea of God is not be- 
lievable to a lot of people, but yet 
those whom I interviewed felt 


like there should be something 
more,” said Mercadante. 

Although the SBNR who 
were studied came from diverse 
backgrounds, including sex, race, 
age and socioeconomic class, 
they were united in their beliefs. 
“They are open to nontraditional 
beliefs and practices, so they 
are not totally against ritual or 
worship, they just don’t like the 
traditional. They have a strong 
interest in mysticism. To them, 
religion is institutional, dogmat- 
ic, inferior, unessential; spiritual- 
ity is private and individualistic. 
Many of my interviewees took 
SBNR as a badge of honor. They 
were proud,” said Mercadante. 

There are several varieties 
of SBNR, which supports the 
SBNR belief that everyone is on 
their own path to spirituality. “I 
found types. Casuals, those who 
use religion and spirituality on 
a need-to-need basis. Spiritual 
explorers, who are like tourists, 
they liked trying new spiritual 
trends. Seekers, those who long 
for a spiritual home, and immi- 
grants, those who came from re- 
ligion and are guilt-ridden,” said 
Mercadante. 

Sophomore Michael Wechsler 
sees himself as a casual SBNR. 
“T read scriptures from the Bible 
when times are tough, but for 
the most part, religion is a non- 
factor in my life. I think you can 
learn from religion, but I don't 
believe that religion necessar- 
ily needs to play a big part in 
one’s life in order to be spiritual,” 
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said Wechsler. 

The idea that religion isn't 
necessary to be spiritual is a 
common belief among SBNR. 
Sophomore Veronica Laub said, 
“Religion can guide people into 
their spirituality. I think reli- 
gion should be viewed as a tool 
or stepping stone to spirituality. 
For example, my grandmother 
is a Buddhist and so I learned 
helpful techniques from her, 
like meditation and mindful- 
ness, but I don't limit myself to 
one ideology.” 

SBNR do not believe in a 
universal truth, but instead that 
everybody has their own jour- 


ney. “Truth depends on what 


part of the spiritual path you're 
on. I think that when extremists 
are thinking that they are ‘help- 
ing out humanity’ and imposing 
their own beliefs, that would be 
religious and taking it too far,” 
said Senior Polly Martin. 

SBNR like to create and in- 
dividualize their own truth by 
learning from many sources. “I 
like the advice religion gives you 
about life. I think people see re- 
ligion as a bad thing, but it’s like 
reading about any type of phi- 
losopher, seeing what they have 
to say and forming your opinions 
off of that,” said sophomore Am- 
ber Castro. 

Although SBNR is becom- 
ing more popular, there are still 
skeptics. Sophomore Henry 
Lush said, “I don't identify as 
spiritual or religious, I guess 
atheist would fit me best. I think 
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people use spirituality to explain 
what science can't yet. I think 
spirituality is always going to be 
a filler until we figure everything 
out, and since that’s never going 
to happen, spirituality will al- 
ways be a part of humanity.” 
Many SBNR believe that ev- 
eryone has the potential to be 
spiritual. Martin said, “I think 
that everyone has a spirit, so even 
if you don't identify with a god, 
we're still all spiritual. Some peo- 
ple find their spirituality in doing 
a sport, they can really associate 
with it, they feel really comfort- 
able in that environment, and it 
makes their soul be at peace. For 
me, spirituality is about making 
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a personal connection, so I spend 
a lot of time in my religion, de- 
voted to God.” 

As America warms to the idea 
of nontraditional spirituality, the 
SBNR community welcomes 
those in search of an alternative. 
“I care about spiritual but not 
religious people because I was 
SBNR for most of my forma- 
tive years. People told me I was 
nothing for being SBNR and 
that I was going to go to hell. I 
have great empathy and love for 
SBNR people. I find them to be 
one of most sincere and dedicat- 
ed seekers. I want to help people 
not only tolerate but understand 
SBNR,” said Mercadante. 





How to break up the monotony when end-of-semester stress sets in 





It is that time of the semester 
again when we are all anticipat- 
ing Thanksgiving break and, 
most of all, the end of the se- 
mester. It is this time of year that 
we all begin feeling suffocated 
in our small dorm rooms and 
get bored of the cycle of waking 
up, going to class, eating, sleep- 
ing and then doing it all over 
again. We begin to wonder if we 
can ever get out of this cycle. For 
some it may be difficult to find 
the light at the end of the tun- 
nel, but let me tell you, there are 
ways to break that vicious cycle. 

When this time of year comes, 
my friends and I all end up at 
each other’s throats. To be hon- 
est, sick of each other because 
we see each other every day and 
spend several - hours. together 
doing homework. The stress al- 
ways gets to us, but after finally 
reaching our limit, we decide to 
switch things up a bit. 

We do not always do some- 
thing that is wild or crazy, but 
we leave campus and go to 
Standing Stone or the movies, 
or sometimes we go on “Friend 
Dates.” For example, my friend 
and I went to Mimi’s the other 
night to get away from the chaos 
of campus life and be with each 
other and relax. It was nice be- 
cause we ended up meeting new 
people, alumni from Juniata ac- 
tually, and we had food that was 
not Baker. 

I am not saying that you have 
to go somewhere as expensive or 


as fancy as Mimi’s. What I am 
saying is sometimes you need to 
leave the stress behind and be 
with the people you care about. 
Removing stress and avoiding 
the places you are used to will 
definitely reduce the feeling of 
being suffocated by the obscene 
amount of homework and sights 
of everyday life. 

For some, leaving campus does 
not seem as appealing. So what 
can you do? Simple. Grab a few 
friends and have a game night. 
My friends play Uno or Scatter- 
gories every now and then. We 
all really need the fun because 
the stress is setting in. This is a 
simple way to take your mind 
off of academic and social ten- 
sions. Activities like these allow 





you and your friends to focus on 
the fact that you have to win the 
game and enjoy the laughter that 
is being caused by the competi- 
tive spirits you all have. 

Another very simple way to 
break up the routine of college 
living is by going somewhere 
other than Baker or Muddy for 
a meal. Grab a couple of friends 
and all pitch in for pizza, Chi- 
nese or McDonald’s. Have a 
pow wow in a lounge or one of 
your dorm rooms. My friends 
and I try to do this at least once 
a month. We get pizza and talk 
without the disruption of large 
crowds in Baker or Muddy. 

Along with enjoying food 
from off-campus, you could 
do a movie night. Make a goal 
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to watch five movies and see if 
you can do it in one night. Just 
binge watch. Usually, when my 
friends and I do something like 
this, we use Netflix and choose 
movies only found on the site, 
and then we mock them. The 
best part is we end up quoting 
them later in normal conversa- 
tion. We have something new to 
laugh at, and it connects us be- 
cause only we know what we are 
talking about. 

Even though I said you should 
stop doing work and go out 
and do some of these things, I 
want to mention that I do not 
believe you should completely 
avoid your work and never do it. 
I believe that at times it is best 
to admit to yourself that stress- 
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ful assignments can wait and 
that friendships should be your 
main focus for the time being. 
I am simply suggesting a men- 
tal health day for you and all 
your friends. 

It does not take much to break 
the routine. It may seem like the 
cycle of college life never ends. 
As a senior I can say, this is not 
an abnormal feeling to have. If 
money is an issue, which we all 
know it can be for us poor college 
kids, take a walk to the park by 
Weis and swing. I do not know 
how many times my friends and 
I have done this. The fresh air is 
always rejuvenating. But really, 
take time for yourselves. It makes 
the wait for Thanksgiving break 


much easier to bear. 










MON. - THURS. & SAT., 
9 A.M. - 4 P.M. 


FRI., 9 A.M. - 8 P.M. 
SUN., 9 A.M. - 2 P.M. 
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Udinski shatte 


By WILL PERALTA 


Senior quarterback Ward 
Udinski has had a historic year 
for Juniata football. He became 
the school’s all-time leading 
passer and has accounted for a 
substantial amount of the team’s 
offensive production this year. 

When asked about what 
it meant to hold the record, 
Udinski said, “It means a lot, 
but it’s not an individual award. 


- Although my name will be in 


the record books, I did it with 
the help of everybody: the re- 
ceivers and the line. After my 
freshman year there was no 
chance that I thought I was go- 
ing to get the record. We were 
struggling as a team, so the re- 
cord speaks more to how far the 
team has come because of the 
success we have had.” 

Senior wideout Isaiah 
Slutter commented on Udinski’s 
performance this year. “Ward 
played a huge role in our success. 
He is our quarterback. It is the 
most important position on the 
field, (and) he’s the key contribu- 
tor,” said Slutter. 

“The reason that makes Ward 
so good and different from other 
quarterbacks is his ability to 
throw and run the football,” said 
head coach Tim Launtz. This 
past year, Udinski accounted for 
90 percent of the teams touch- 
downs, completed 66 percent 
of his passes, threw for 2852 
yards (first in the Centennial 
Conference) and 18 touchdown 
passes, and rushed for 661 yards 
and 17 touchdowns (first in the 
Centennial Conference). He was 
a three time conference player of 
the week and was named to the 
AFCA Good Works Team. 

Additionally, Udinski meant 
a lot to the team because of his 
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Senior quarterback Ward Udinski (12) throws deep versus Susquehanna in a 44-35 win on Saturday, Nov. 15. 
Udinski finished his four-year career as Juniata’s all-time leader in total offense, passing yards and touchdowns. 


leadership. “It’s hard for me to 
lead and ask somebody to do 
something that I can't do myself, 
so it is always important for me 
to do the right thing (and) give 
my all. That way, when I call 
other guys out and make sure 
they are doing the same thing, 


I don't look like a hypocrite,” 


said Udinski. 

What has made Udinski 
different from other quarter- 
backs is his mental and physi- 
cal toughness. His football 
IQ_ makes him more of an 
all-around threat. Former 


quarterbacks coach Mike New- 
ton said his most memorable 
Udinski moments were in 
scrimmages his freshman and 
senior years. 

“(As a freshman) he broke 
loose out of the pocket to the 
sideline and scored 40 yards out. 
You could see that there was 
something good to come. This 
year in a scrimmage the defense 
dropped everyone back deep, and 
he scrambles around looking for 
the open player, and he throws 
the ball 65 yards on a rope and 
connected. I just thought that 


was special,” said Newton. 

Launtz and Udinski be- 
gan their careers together in 
2010 and had a rough start, 
Since that year they have made 
thrilling improvements. In 2013, 
the Eagles made their third 
postseason appearance in 
program history. 

“We've grown a lot together. 
We trust each other, respect 
one another, and that means a 
lot through a coach and player 
standpoint. Ward went through 
a difficult time his freshman year, 
and we dropped him behind en- 





emy lines and said fight your way 
back,” said Launtz. 

Udinski’s freshman _year 
was one to forget. The team 
went 1-9 and  Udinski 
threw for 996 yards with 15 inter- 
ceptions and just six touchdown 
passes. His sophomore year was a 
major improvement statistically, 
but the team went 3-7. Udinski 
threw for 2,431 yards with 13 
interceptions and eight 
touchdown passes. 

Udinski’s junior year was 
the best year team-wise, go- 
ing 7-4 with a bowl game 
appearance. He threw for 2,311 
yards and 17 touchdowns and 
carried the ball for 757 yards and 
11 touchdowns. 

Launtz and Udinski’s relation- 
ship has lead the team to new 
heights. The two were consis- 
tently on the same page on and 
off the field. Together the duo 
went from a one win season to 
improving the next 3 years. 

“Ward’s legacy is going to be 
that he made everyone around 
him better because of the way he 
played and his energy. The team 
has fed off of it,” said Launtz. 

One of Udinski’s most memo- 
rable moments was his freshman 
year. “We beat Susquehanna. We 
had a 21 game losing streak at 
the time. We were 0-9 going into 
the last game of the year, and to 
win at the end the way we won 
was extraordinary,” said Udinski. 

“We have lived by Ward’s 
achievements, so it’s hard to pick 
one thing. It’s been such an en- 
joyment for us as coaches to be 
able to know Ward and see him 
play,” said Launtz. 

Next year whoever steps in as 
QB has huge shoes to fill. The 
team will be losing an all-time 
great and future Juniata football 
hall of famer. 





Are Division I athletes catered to or held to an even higher standard? 


By ALEXANDRIA E. GROVES 





For years now, it seems that 
Division I athletes have been 
catered to by the universities or 
colleges that they play for. The 
athletes are being treated as if 
they are royalty, especially when 
it comes to academics. 

This past summer, the 
NCAA reopened an investiga- 
tion on the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill (UNC) 
concerning an academic scan- 
dal that has been in question 
since 2011. 

According to ESPN. 
com, the NCAA said, “The 





By Wit PERALTA ; 


College athletes have it harder 
than the average college student. 
They have to deal with school, 
homework, sports and their so- 
cial life. It is very difficult to bal- 
ance them all without accumu- 
lating too much stress, especially 
in Division I. 

According to ESPN.com, for- 
mer wide receiver for North- 
western University’s football 
team and 2013 graduate Drew 
Moulton said, “Your life chang- 


University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, was cited by the 
Division I Committee on Infrac- 
tions in 2012 for violations in its 
athletics program, including aca- 
demic misconduct.” 

Just a few weeks ago, UNC 
released a report stating that 
academic advisors in UNC’s ath- 
letic department worked with 
the now retired manager in the 
African and Afro-American 
Studies department, Debby 
Crowder, for the past 18 years. 
‘They had the athletes take classes 
that would boost their GPAs to 
keep them eligible to play. 

These “sham classes” had the 


es when you arrive in college 
and you’re a Division I athlete. 
Coming in as a freshman, you’re 
doing more football stuff than 
you’ve ever done in your life, 
and then going to a school like 
Northwestern, you’re doing 
more academic stuff than you 
ever have in your life.” 
Moreover, athletes often face 
stereotypes like being uneducat- 
ed, arrogant, selfish, and mean. 
The “dumb jock” label is ap- 
plied to a lot of college athletes. 
Though there are athletes that act 


athletes write a 10 page pa- 
per rather than go to a lecture. 
Then, Crowder, who was not 
even a professor, would grade 
them, usually giving the ath- 
letes an A or a B+. Also, the 
Academic Support Program, 
which had ties to Crowder, 


would tell her when the athletes’ 


GPA needed a boost and would 
ask her to make exceptions for 
them when their grades were be- 
low playing eligibility. 

What UNC was doing for 
these athletes was illegal. The 
university was “helping” these 
athletes pass classes just to keep 
them on their respective teams. 


that way, most do not. Stanford 
Graduate School of Education 
professor Thomas Dee wrote in 
a new study that if a student-ath- 
lete believes he or she is looked 
at as a “dumb jock,” anxiety may 
become overwhelming. In Dee’s 
research, student-athletes who 
were reminded of their “jock” 
identities scored about 12 per- 
cent lower on Graduate Record 
Examination (GRE)-style tests, 
relative to non-athletes. 

Athletes can undergo more 
stress because of the way people 


By UNC doing this, it makes the 
athletes unmotivated and more 
dependent on other people to get 
their work done. 

It is apparent that the athletes 
could not handle the responsibil- 
ities of being a student-athlete. If 
they cannot handle that respon- 
sibility, they need to quit the 
team. Academics should come 
before sports, but obviously at 
UNC that was not the case. 

Additionally, this was ex- 
tremely unfair to the rest of the 
students at UNC. It was unfair 
for the hard-working students 
because these unmotivated ath- 
letes were getting by and pos- 


think of them. Stress would not 
be in the equation if athletes had 
work done for them and only 
had to worry about sports, but 
that is not true. Countless hours 
of homework and up-all night 
study sessions are what all col- 
lege students deal with, and add- 
ing a sport on top of that creates 
a whole new challenge. 

Clearly, Division I athletes are 
not catered to, rather’ they are 
treated like a regular student. 
They still have to go to class and 
maintain a certain grade level. 


sibly getting better grades than 
them. While they were attending 
class and trying to understand 
the material, these athletes did 
not even have to go to class to 
get an A. 

What UNC did was hor- 
rible and immoral, and it is a 
good thing they were caught. 
Just because the athletes bring in 
money for the school does not 
mean that they should be treat- 
ed better. They are not learning 
anything by getting grades 
handed to them, and _ it 
makes the other students feel 
like they do not matter to the 
university whatsoever. 





Nothing is given to them; they 
have to work for it. Most athletic 
scholarships are granted on an 
annual basis and require a certain 
level of academic performance, 
along with “participation expec- 
tations” in the athlete’s sport. 
If athletes receive poor grades, 
they will not be able to play and 
may lose their scholarship. | 

Thus, all college athletes are 
treated just like any other stu- 
dent and sometimes may have 
to handle more responsibilities 
than others. 
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Juniata football captures goal post trophy second straight year 


By Erin Gaines 


The Juniata College foot- 
ball team travelled to Selins- 
grove, Pa. to face off with ri- 
val Susquehanna University in 
the final game of their season. 
The Eagles ran the clock out 
in the fourth quarter, defeat- 
ing the Crusaders 44-35. Win- 
ning the rival match landed the 
Eagles another year with the goal 
post trophy. 

Juniata won the toss and elect- 
ed to receive the kickoff at the 
start of the game. On the first 
offensive drive, junior running 
back Deonte Alston scored on a 
four yard touchdown run. 

On the next drive, Juniata’s 


defense held firm and prevented 
Susquehanna freshman quar- 
terback Nick Crusco and the 
Crusaders from earning a first 
down. The Eagles began their 
second offensive drive from 
their own 32 yard line. Senior 
quarterback Ward  Udinski 
completed a nine yard pass to 
sophomore Kirby Breault for 
the second touchdown of the 
game. The extra point from 
sophomore kicker Kevin Bonalle 
put the Eagles up 13-0 at the 
end of the first quarter. 

- Susquehanna trumped 
Juniata’s ability to shut down 
their offense in the 24th minute 
of play. Crusco completed a 19 
yard touchdown pass to sopho- 
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more wideout Jordan Zezza, and 
the Crusaders cut the lead to 
13-7 with the extra point. 

Unable to move the offen- 
sive drive past the 21 yard line, 
a field goal from senior Ken 
Kysor put the Eagles up 16-7. 
Susquehanna answered imme- 
diately with an 83 yard kickoff 
return for a touchdown and an 
extra point, cutting the Eagles’ 
lead to two points. 

With 1:24 left in the first half, 
Juniata’s offense took the field to 
attempt another scoring drive 
before the end of the half. A 
penalty for pass interference and 
two completions from Udinski 
put Alston in the endzone for 
a second time. At the half, the 


SPoRTS 


Eagles led the Crusaders 23-14. 

The third quarter saw two 
touchdowns from both Juniata 
and Susquehanna, giving the 
Eagles a 37-28 lead. 

Susquehanna started _the 
fourth quarter with the ball, 
which resulted in junior wide re- 
ceiver Kwane Hayle hauling in a 
36 yard pass from Crusco for a 
touchdown. ‘The extra point put 
the Crusaders down 37-35 but 
within striking distance. 

After three plays on the next 
offensive drive, the Eagles were 
forced to punt but regained 
possession on an offsides pen- 
alty against Susquehanna. On 
the next play, a completed pass 
to senior wide receiver Isaiah 
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Slutter and another penalty 
pushed Juniata to Susquehanna's 
11 yard line. Udinski rushed two 
consecutive plays for gains of 10 
and one yard, the latter ending in 
a touchdown. Udinski’s touch- 
down and an extra point from 
Bonalle put Juniata out of reach 
of the Crusaders. 

Five combined turnovers by 
both teams gave Juniata posses- 
sion with 2:09 left in the fourth. 
After five plays, Juniata was able 
to run out the clock. 

When time expired, Juniata 
handed the Crusaders their 
eighth loss of the season. The 
Eagles finished the season 4-5 
in the conference, with a 5-5 
record overall. 


Bortles, Carr possess brightest NFL future, lack star potential 


By Bossy MoopisrauGH 


The 2014 NFL draft saw 14 
quarterbacks taken, but few have 
lived up to their pre-draft hype. 

‘The only rookie quarterback to 
start in Week 1 was Derek Carr 
of the Oakland Raiders. Com- 
ing from a high-powered offense 
at Fresno State University, Carr 
was selected by the Raiders in 
the second round. In his senior 
year he eclipsed 5,000 passing 
yards along with 50 touchdowns, 
and lead Division 1-A in both 
categories. However, that clearly 
has not translated to the NFL, as 
he has led Oakland to a dismal 
0-9 start. Carr has only gone over 
200 yards passing in three of the 
nine games. 

Playing in Oakland is no easy 
task, but Carr is not the sav- 
ior ‘of this “franchise. With no 


running game to back Carr up,. 


opposing defenses can confi- 
dently drop seven or eight guys 
into the secondary. Clearly, Carr 
has not had to deal with a lot 
of pressure either, as he has 
only been sacked nine times. 
Just to put into perspective how 
good that offensive line has 
been, former Jaguars starting 
quarterback Chad Henne was 
sacked 16 times this season 
while only playing three games. 
Having the luxury of being able 
to stay in the pocket and not tak- 
ing advantage of it does not bode 
well for his future. 

The first quarterback taken 
in the draft was Blake Bortles 
out of the University of Central 
Florida, who went third to the 
Jacksonville Jaguars. The eh 


ing stock of the league for the 
last few years, the Jaguars are 
planning on building around 
Bortles, who led the Golden 
Knights to a surprising 12-1 re- 
cord in 2013. In a more balanced 
offense, Bortles did not put up 
nearly the amount of impressive 
stats Carr amounted, but he was 
efficient. Bortles replaced Henne 
in the second half of Week 3, but 
the poor Jaguars have still strug- 
gled at 1-9. 

However, there is light at the 
end of the tunnel. The Jaguars 
are an extremely young team and 
have developing pieces at most 
skill positions. They seem to 
have found their running back in 
Denard Robinson and have con- 
fidence in receivers Allen Rob- 
inson, Allen Hurns and Margise 
Lee. However, their offensive 
line ‘has been abysmal. Between 
Henne and Bortles, the line has 
given up 39 sacks. This could be 
one explanation for Bortles’ one 
glaring blemish: his NFL-lead- 
ing 14 interceptions. However, 
he leads all rookies in passing 
yards and completion percent- 
age, and J think he has the most 
talent and the brightest future of 
the 2014 draft class. 

The top quarterback before 
the 2013 season was the Uni- 
versity of Louisville’s Teddy 
Bridgewater. However, a subpar 
senior season in a weak confer- 
ence caused him to fall to the 
last pick of the first round, into 
the hands of the Minnesota Vi- 
kings. A dual-threat quarterback 
who can hurt defenses with his 
arm and his legs, Bridgewater 
was stuck behind Matt Cassel. 


When Cassel sustained a broken 
foot in Week 3, Bridgewater was 
thrust into action. Since then, the 
Vikings have been 3-2 in games 
Bridgewater has started, giving 
him the best record among rook-. 
ie quarterbacks. 

I am not convinced that 
Bridgewater is the sole reason 
for the Vikings’ victories, though. 
‘They have a good backfield with 
running backs Jerick McKin- 
non and Matt Asiata, and their 
defense ranks ninth in yards 
per game allowed. In six total 
games, Bridgewater has only 
three passing touchdowns and 
has never thrown more than one 
in a game. I also think that his 
rushing ability will be limited 
based on the health problems of 
Carolina Panthers quarterback 
Cam Newton and Robert Grif- 
fin III of the Washington Red- 
skins. That reduction leaves him 
strictly as a passing quarterback, 
which I do not think Bridgewa- 
ter can become. 

Everyone’s favorite rookie is 
the Cleveland Browns’ Johnny 
Manziel. However, the only 
thing he has accomplished is 
becoming best friends with his 
clipboard as he stands on the 
sidelines. Brian Hoyer has led 
the Browns to a 6-3 start and a 
first place position in the AFC 
North. Thus, he does not look 
like a man ready to give up his 
starting job. 

Even if Manziel was the start- 
er, I do not think he is a capable 
NFL quarterback. The NFL 
competition is a lot stronger 
and faster than college, and his 
unorthodox style of play would 
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not fly. He always appears out of 
control when he is looking for a 
receiver or scrambling out of the 
pocket. That can be used a couple 
times, but eventually defenses are 
smart enough to catch on. His 
arm is not strong enough, and 
his pocket presence is too easily 
broken for Manziel to be a suc- 
cessful NFL quarterback. 

The most recent rookie to 
come onto the scene is the Ten- 
nessee Titans’ Zach Mettenberg- 
er. 1 am sure the Titans were not 
planning on using Mettenberger 
so early in his career, but inju- 
ries and terrible play from Jake 
Locker and Charlie Whitehurst 
forced him into action. His mus- 
tache has been the only bright 
spot of the season, as both of his 
starts have led to losses. 

Do not forget about Jimmy 


Garoppolo. The New England 
Patriots were willing to spend a 
second-round pick on him even 
with Tom Brady still around. 
At 37, Brady's career is winding 
down, and he will need someone 
to pass the torch to. Garoppolo 
actually out-gained and out- 
scored Carr in his senior year 
at Eastern Illinois University, 
which competes in Division 
1-AA. He has only seen limited 
action during garbage-time in 
2014, but has looked comfort- 
able doing it, completing 9 of 
10 passes for 92 yards and 
a touchdown. 

It is unlikely that we are going 
to see the next Peyton Manning 
or Brett Favre come out of this 
draft class, but at least for the 
Jaguars and Patriots, the future 
looks promising. 


Women’s soccer season review: poor start followed by strong finish 


By ALEXANDRIA E. GROVES 





After a long battle of trying to 
live up to the 2013 season, the 
Juniata women’s soccer team’s 
2014 year has come to a close. 
Though it did not end how many 
would like, the team did over- 
come obstacles that proved that 
they have great potential for the 
upcoming years. 

Coming off a season that 
ended with a record of 14-6 
and a second place finish in the 
Landmark Conference, there 
were high expectations going 
. into this season. However, it was 
not as easy as it seemed, espe- 
cially with 13 freshmen players 
who were new to the college 
soccer scene. 

Freshman forward Cheyenne 
Brown, who led the team in 
points, said, “At the beginning 
of the season, we were essentially 


two teams, but as the season pro- 
gressed we really made an effort 
to bridge the gap.” 

Once the team started to mesh 
together, they needed a few 
games that would show them 
that they could recover and win 
if they put their mind to it. 

“(The) second or third week 
in September we lost two games 
in a row by rather a large mar- 
gin, and I think some teams 
who didn’t believe in each other 
would have used that as a point 
of departure with regards to 
“This is over. We can't recover.’ 
‘These were two games where 
we just got pounded and the 
team bounced back from that re- 
markably well,” said head coach 
Scott McKenzie. 

When considering __ their 
greatest achievement this sea- 
son, McKenzie quickly thought 
about when the team faced 


Scranton and Catholic, in 
which both games ended in 
double overtime. 

McKenzie said, “The Land- 
mark Conference Champion- 
ship will be decided between 
Scranton and Catholic, and nei- 
ther one of those teams were able 
to beat us, so when push comes 
to shove, this team was able to 
find a way to compete at a high 
level. Doing that while incor- 
porating 13 new players was no 
small order.” 

“I think all of (the players) 
need to feel good about how 
well we did. Surely there were 
games that were disappoint- 
ing, but the eventual conference 
champion and the team going to 
the NCAA tournament couldn't 
beat us,” said McKenzie. 

As for this season, the four 
seniors on the team were con- 


sidered to be the key players for 


the team’s success. “We learned 
(from the seniors) to hold our- 
selves to a higher standard both 
on and off the field. The seniors 
set a tone for what was expected 
of us in terms of training and be- 
havior,” said Brown. 

McKenzie said, “I would 
look again to our seniors Lily 
Dudeck, Katie Szczur, Lauren 
Liacouras and Shayna King. 
‘Their love for our sport, for our 
team, their teammates and their 
high skill level ... you just can't 
replace experience. We can have 
great young players, but it’s great 
to have old players with expe- 
rience, and I think those four 
would be the first four who 
would come to mind in regards 
to making this year special.” 

Despite the season not end- 
ing with the team making the 
playoffs, McKenzie would still 


consider it to be a successful one. 


“We came away without any- 
body injured. We came through 
the season honoring our se- 
niors. There are very few teams 
that end their season without 
a loss, and we ended ours in a 
draw against the number one 
team in our conference and a 
regionally ranked opponent,” 
said McKenzie. 

As for next year, 
McKenzie and _ assistant 
coach Kaleigh Herring are al- 
ready thinking about the fu- 
ture team. McKenzie said, “As 
much as you don’t want to say 
goodbye to players, we have 
to start saying adieu to Lily, 
Katie, Lauren and Shayna and 
try to figure out what we're 
going to look like without them. 
We'll go working on recruit- 
ing next year’s class, which is 
on-going, and refining our 
current team.” 
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Weather Forecast 
Monday: Tuesday: 
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Wednesday: Thursday: Friday: Saturday: Sunday: 


High of 36 High of 56 
Low of 27 Low of 43 


High of 53 
Low of 45 


High of 61 
Low of 52 


High of 39 Highof19 High of 40 
Low of 24 Low of 8 Low of 32 
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_ Dear Kid, 













‘Tm having trouble ef to teal my. roommate that she cannot borrow my clothes anymore. 1 g 
thought it would be fun tolet ther wear some of my stuff, since I never hada sister and wanted todou- 
ble my closet like everyone in the movies, but I quickly learned that it’s not the case. She’s a sloppy | 
messandstainsmy stuff. [don *tknowwhat’s worse. finding her crusty, oldmealsallovermyfavorite | 
sweaters or seeing her poor attempts at cleaning them. She's brought back two of my ‘delicatewash’_ 
shirtsasrags withoutevenasorry. [don twanttomakethingsawkwardbecausewereallydogetalong 
apart from that, and the exchange really has brought us os How do I reclaim what's mine? _ 


Hope to hear back soon, 
Clothing-less Kid 
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A Day in the Life ns Juniata Freshman: Seniors Suck. 


| just got back from a group 
meeting, and | am so frus- 
trated! | tried scheduling an 
earlier time with them because 
| thought that 9 p.m. was way 
too late. That means that | can’t 
start any of my homework until 
that’s done. I'll be up all night. | 
don’t get why we don’t meet ear- 
lier. | think the latest classes on 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
are at 4, so why can’t everyone 
meet around 5? | guess these 


Now Leasing For 2015-16 


Apartments & Houses 
Close To Campus 


www.mincemoyer-rentals.com 


IN ncemoyer 


Rentals 


are questions that. will ever be 
answered. What is even more 
upsetting is that they're basi- 
cally all seniors. Sometimes 
they complain about having so 
much to do. One of them was 
freaking out about the anno- 
tated bibliography for their the- 
sis. Uh, hello! | just did one of 
those for IA. Didn't you have to 
do one for the class too? _Hon- 
estly, | feel like these people 
just don’t manage their time 





well. Someone. else said. that 
they couldn't make it until after 
8 because they had to go to 
extra credit. Maybe if they had 
studied more, they wouldn't 
have to go to extra credit. Even 
| know that. | guess | shouldn't 
complain so much because 
I'm better at managing my 
18-credit schedule than the 
senior who boasts the same. 
If you can’t handle the heat, 
get out of the kitchen, right? 





By MapIson BRADER 


A group of Juniata students, 
separate from the already formed 
Food Committee, have joined 
together to form an unofficial 
committee to help improve meal 
plan options and add more flex- 
ibility to the way students can 
use their meals. 

Currently, there are six differ- 
ent meal plans for students to. 
choose from, as well as one for 
students studying at the Field 
Station. The meals plans offer 
a variety of options to choose 
from, ranging from those with 
mainly meals and less DCB, to 
those with mostly DCB and few- 
er meals, as well as options for 
students living off-campus. 

Junior Matthew Kinnebrew is 
one of the students in the Student 
Government who helped form 
this: new: committee. He talked 
about the plans and goals that 
they hope to achieve. 

“First, we want to, if we can, 
eliminate meal exchange so it 
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Students continue to stay up and study while Muddy is closed. Some are frus- 
trated by inconvenient.meal times and have petitioned for more options. 


would be more of a flexible way 
to go out and get lunch or dinner 
instead of scheduling when to 
eat around practice or club meet- 





ings or classes. It can allow the 
student body to go out and get 


> see MEAL PLans page 3 

































By LourE Nic: 





This coming spring semester, 
Juniata College will send junior 
Eleanor Rice to participate in 
an international pilot program 
called Rehearsing Change. The 
program, which takes place in 
the Ecuadorian Amazon, sets 
itself apart from other Study 
Abroad programs by emphasiz- 
ing experiential learning and 
community dialogue. 

“The Rehearsing Change pro- 
gram is a semester-long program 
in the rainforest of Ecuador, and 
students are there to collaborate 
with communities that have ac- 
cepted this program,” said senior 
Maria Nachbor, a student who 
studied abroad in the region just 
last year. “For every student, 
one member of the community 
will be studying alongside them. 
The students will be living in the 
community with host families; 
they'll be participating in their 
daily lives.” 

“For me, one of the most-ex- 








citing parts of having these local 
students is that those students 
will be bringing something very 
different than our students,” 
said Professor of Spanish Henry 
Thurston-Griswold. “On one 
level, they're obviously highly 
proficient in Spanish, they will 
have a deep and very differ- 
ent understanding of their own 
culture where the program will 
take place. Our students will 
benefit greatly from interact- 
ing with these students and 
developing their Spanish profi- 
ciency, but our students will ob- 
viously bring different things to 
the table as well.” 

Coursework is based primar- 
ily in a social change framework 
provided by the Universidad San 
Fransisco de Quito and is mixed 
with storytelling and art as a 
means of communication. 

“There will be academic 
coursework, but it will have 
an experiential © component. 


> see ECUADOR page 4 








Student Government motions for careful review of JAB’s finances 


By Sam CLINE 


Recently, Student Government 
passed a motion to review the fi- 
nances of JAB. The review is in 
the early stages, and there is still 
only speculation as to what the 
outcome will be. 

President of Student Govern- 
ment Kunal Atit said, “Nothing 
has been proven at this point. It 
is just JAB is the largest RSO on 
campus. It has $100,000 of the 
$200,000 that (RSOs) are allo- 
cated, and I think every student 
has the right to know where their 
money is going to.” 

Atit explained that right now 
Student Government is follow- 
ing the procedures in accordance 
with Juniata’s bylaws. 

“Caleb (King) motioned for 
the review of JAB, and according 
to the bylaws, if a senator mo- 
tions for a review of any RSO, 
it is then the President’s and 
Vice President’s job to convene 
a committee to review the opera- 
tions of the RSO,” said Atit. 

King explained that the re- 
view is not an attack on JAB, and 
all RSOs on campus will be 
held -to the same standard of 
accountability. 

“JAB handles a lot of money, 
and Student Government doesn’t 
always know where it is, but with 
Kunal’s platform that he ran on, 
we just want more transparency 
within these RSOs,” said King. 
“We aren’t looking to take away 
JAB’s RSO status or to freeze 
up their funds. This is really just 
the first step in reviewing all of 
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the clubs here on campus so that 
budgets and spending can be 
completely transparent.” 
Though Student Government 
says the review is standard pro- 
tocol in a larger plan to move all 


clubs toward a more interactive: 


relationship with Student Gov- 
ernment and allow students to 
see what is becoming of their 
money, members of JAB feel 
they are being targeted. 

JAB’s President Liz Faust 
said, “As of now, we are merely 
being transparent and allowing 
the CIS reps and the Allocation 
Board to see our budget even 
though we have every right to 
deny them this. We have noth- 
ing to hide, and some people 
are simply trying their best to 
find any small mistake in order 
to claim that we are the Big Bad 
Wolf that needs to be stopped.” 

Having spending that is trans- 
parent is important to Student 
Government because, like an 
investor, they want to see where 
their money is going. 

Executive Board Secretary 
Madeline Bennetti said, “We just 
want to move toward opening 
everything up and asking where 
the money is going and how Stu- 
dent Government can help JAB 
in the future.” 

According to Bennetti, Stu- 
dent Government is willing to 
cooperate with JAB. 

“If we find something that 
brings up questions, we will just 
ask JAB because we don’t know 
if OSA spent the money or what, 
and that is why our best bet is 
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to talk with them instead of just 
pointing fingers,” said Bennetti. 

Though Student Government 
says taking away JAB’s RSO 
status is not their goal, there 
is talk of what will happen if 
JAB is found to have violated 
a bylaw. 

“If we find something wrong 
that goes against the bylaws then 
we do have to do something,” 
said King. “If they lose their 
RSO status they might become 
part of something else, but be- 
cause they are such a big part of 
our campus they would still be 
around.” 

Faust, however, sees the re- 
view as a way to move JAB 
away from the clean fun that can 
be had on campus. 

“The main problem here, how- 
ever, is that some people do not 
go to our events because there is 
no alcohol. Our events are alco- 
hol alternatives, and thus, (some 
students) find our events to not 
be appropriate because they are 
unable to have any fun without 
the aid of alcohol,” said Faust. 

The executive board of JAB 
explains that they are doing their 
best to be transparent and coop- 
erative in the review process. 

JAB’s Vice President of Mem- 
bership and Marketing Eli Mur- 
phy said, “We have nothing to 
hide and are being as transparent 
with Student Government as we 
can. Last year a similar process 
happened, and they found noth- 
ing. It is completely unneces- 
sary, and it puts a really bad taste 
in our mouths mainly because 
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this presents a lot of extra stress 
and work for the executive board 
of JAB, our advisor and the Of- 
fice of Student Activities.” 

Although JAB has been re- 
viewed before, Student Gov- 
ernment said that it was not 
done correctly. 

“Regardless of whether there 
was a review last year, this is a 
totally separate issue and this is 
a new year. There is no limit to 
the number of times a review can 
be called, but last year’s (review) 
didn’t follow protocol so we are 
doing it now how the bylaws 
state,” said Atit. 

JAB said they have laid out 
their budget in a coherent way 
that could allow the process to 
go smoothly once Student Gov- 
ernment receives the receipts. 

“Our budget is split up into 
a number of different accounts, 
and each account either deals 
with one of the major Juniata tra- 
ditions such as Madrigal, Moun- 
tain Day, Spring Fest and May 
Day, or we have our FNL (Friday 
Night Live) account, which goes 
to all of our smaller events for 
the students. We also have the 
executive account that pays for 
our trip to find groups to perform 
here at Juniata,” said Murphy. 

Still, -Student Government 
said that the review is happen- 
ing for a reason. “Theoretically 
we have access to every club’s 
budget, but we don’t have all the 
receipts laying around. So, it is 
similar to me telling you I only 
spent $1000 on something, but 
you just have to take my word 
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for it, and that is not how a for- 
mal review should take place,” 
said Atit. 

The “bad taste” in JAB’s 
mouth is not just because this re- 
view is happening for a second 
time but because of the premise 
behind it. 

“JAB is a very large, public 
group and this entire process is 
just Student Government show- 
ing that they can do this to any 
club and showing that they have 
control,” said Murphy. “Student 
Government has access to the 
budgets of all the RSOs, includ- 
ing JAB’s, so all they have to 
do is go on their computer and 
look it up. Any other informa- 
tion we make very public in our 
public meetings and if anything 
is asked, we answer. They can 
put in the effort themselves and 
find out what is going on without 
making a formal review.” 

The review has been post- 
poned until next semester when 
JAB’s advisor returns from ma- 
ternity leave. If it is found that 
JAB has violated a student gov- 
ernment bylaw, JAB may lose 


‘its RSO status and become part 


of a different office on campus. 
If nothing is found, then noth- 
ing changes for JAB or for the 
school’s traditions. 

“No one likes doing it because 
it is my belief that everyone does 
their job on this campus as best 
as they can. I don’t think anyone 
has ill intent, so it is unfortunate 
this had to take place, but it is 
something that does take place 
and has to be done,” said Atit. 
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GAP award will broaden cultural horizons 


By ANDREA GONZALEZ 


The Global Academic Per- 
spectives (GAP) Award is a new 
program created by the Global 
Village to encourage intercul- 
tural awareness and stimulate 
discussion between students. 
Students can obtain the award 
by attending six presentations 
throughout the year. 

The GAP Award is for students 
who are interested in enhancing 
and discussing their intercultural 
perspectives. Fiona Grugan, a 
resident director and the inter- 
cultural relations coordinator, 
worked closely with Professor of 
Speech Communication Grace 
Fala to develop the GAP Award. 

“Grace Fala came up with the 
idea of the Global Academic 
Perspective Award where there 
are a series of lectures across the 
academic year and each of the 
lectures is given by a different 
professional on campus who has 
a background in some global is- 
sue,” said Grugan. 

Students can hear from pro- 
fessionals who are strongly in- 
formed about global topics and 
then discuss their personal ideas 
or experiences. 

“For example, Professor 
Weimer presented about ‘Gender 
Advertisements in the World.’ 
Students from different back- 
grounds will have different per- 
spectives. It is great because the 
more students participate, the 
more students can understand 
about the different cultures,” 


said senior Clarence Yeung, 


‘who also works closely with the 


GAP Award. 

One of Grugan’s roles is facili- 
tating the discussions that follow 
all of the presentations. 

Grugan said, “The programing 
coordinator for the Intercultural 
Floor, the RA, an intern working 
with Grace Fala on the intercul- 
tural floor and myself are avail- 
able to facilitate a discussion af- 
ter the speaker has spoken.” 

In Grugan’s opinion, one of 
the most important aspects of the 
GAP discussions is that they give 
the students who attend them the 
opportunity to express them- 
selves and share their thoughts. 

“Tt is not a lecture format. 
It is a speech in a sense in the 
beginning that gives everyone 
a common background, and 
then there is a discussion fa- 
cilitated by one of those four 
individuals,” said Grugan. 

Student involvement in these 
presentations is strongly encour- 
aged and advised. 

Sophomore Jillian Murphy, 
the coordinator for the Inter- 
cultural Floor, said, “We have a 
blog, and that’s where the con- 
tinued discussion was supposed 
to take place, but it has been hard 
to get that started. Hopefully 
people can continue to talk about 
the presentation.” ° 

The GAP Award gives stu- 
dents the opportunity to learn 
about other places, even if they 
have never been abroad. 

“The GAP Award is meant to 


create more awareness of the 
world and our place in the world 
and to connect with these profes- 
sors that have had experiences in 
many different countries, as well 
as cross cultural communica- 
tion,” said Murphy. 

GAP Award originated from a 
required class for students who 
live on the Intercultural Floor. 

“In the past the Intercultural 
Floor, which is located in the 
first floor of Terrace, has had 
a common class that they had 
to take in order to live on that 
floor,” said Grugan. “For a vari- 
ety of reasons, that didn’t happen 
this semester. The class was not 
offered, so the Global Academic 
Perspective program arose to ad- 
dress that need to have a com- 
mon academic experience for the 
people living on that floor.” 

Although the program began 
with the Intercultural Floor, 
it is open to any student 
attending Juniata. 

“Each month a speaker will 
come and give a speech to a 
group of students that are mostly 
students who live on the Inter- 
cultural Floor, but it is. open to 
all the students on campus,” 
said Grugan. 

The goals for the GAP 
award are to expand awareness 
throughout campus and have 
more campus involvement. 

“T’'d like it to take off a lot 
more; next semester. We have 
five more presentations next se- 
mester so I’m hoping to get more 
students involved,” said Murphy. 


SOTL fosters effective teaching technique 


By Naomi HEILIGMAN 


The James J. Lakso Center 
for the Scholarship of Teaching 
and Learning, more commonly 
known as SOTL, has long been a 
part of Juniata College. Still, rel- 
atively few students even know 
of its existence despite what it 
has done to help both them and 
their instructors. 

SOTL aims to improve edu- 
cation at Juniata by researching 
what techniques can help teach- 
ers to instruct more effectively 
and students to learn more easi- 
ly. Instead of having teachers try 
out new methods in one class, 
SOTL encourages the systematic 
gathering of data about teaching 
methods in order to determine 
their effectiveness. 

“We want to see how well 
something works in the long 
term instead of just trusting what 
you see before your eyes,” said 
History Professor and last year’s 
SOTL Director James Tuten. 

SOTL promotes an open 
forum for possible change 
in teaching styles that may ben- 
efit the established learning 
environment. 

“The goals of SOTL and the 
goals at Juniata are to encour- 
age open and honest discussion 
of teaching, because that’s what 
we do. We’re teachers; it’s really 
good that we talk about teaching 
and promote the development of 
teaching from a scholarly per- 
spective,” said Director of SOTL 
and Professor of Communica- 
tion Lynn Cockett. 

One of SOTL’s research ques- 
tions is how students remember 
what they’re taught. “(Much) of 
the information that we all learn 
as students, we don’t hang onto 
it for the long term very well. So 
there’s lots and lots of research 
on that,” said Tuten. 





Juniata’s SOTL was started 
approximately seven years ago. 
“Tt began in part with some ideas 
from a couple different faculty 
from different departments (like) 
Psychology (and) Biology,” 
said Tuten. 

After a few members of the 
school’s faculty wrote a letter to 
the Teagle Foundation, they re- 
ceived a grant that allowed them 
to start the Center. Continuing 
the tradition of their predeces- 
sors and being a part of SOTL 
means making contact with oth- 
er departments, thus encourag- 
ing synergy between vastly dif- 
ferent academic fields. 

The Center is named after 
James J. Lakso, a former provost 
at Juniata who retired in 2012. 
SOTL held a fundraiser in his 
name as thanks for his advocacy 
of faculty development. “It was 
kind of like our gift to him on his 
retirement,” said Cockett. Lak- 
so’s endowment currently funds 
SOTL’s budget. 

Every spring semester, 
SOTL’s board chooses a new 
director. Currently, the three- 
member board is comprised of 
Dr. Cockett, Dr. Tuten and Dr. J. 
Mark Mckellop. While Cockett 
will remain the director for the 
remainder of the fall semester, 
McKellop will become SOTL’s 
new director when the spring se- 
mester begins. Around that time, 
the board will put out a call for 
new people to be the director 
next year and that person will 
take Tuten’s place on the board, 
thus ensuring that the board will 
rotate its lineup. 

The director’s duties include 
facilitating SOTL events such as 
the weekly Brown Bag Wednes- 
day series, in which any faculty 
member can present and discuss 
something related to SOTL over 
lunch. Often these presentations 


are based on current research 
projects. “We all eat lunch, and 
we listen to the presentation, and 
we ask questions, and we learn 
about teaching from a scholarly 
perspective,” said Cockett. 

In addition to Brown Bag 
Wednesdays, SOTL also has 
a junior faculty SOTL group, 
currently being run by Assis- 
tant Professor of Physics Matt 
Beaky, which is for faculty who 


do not have tenure. It is a place 


where they can go to discuss 
their teaching methods without 
judgment, admit their failures 
and hear advice from their peers 
to help them improve. “It’s a safe 
place to talk about teaching,” 
said Cockett. 

Cockett personally runs the 
Learning Community for Teach- 
ing Excellence, which takes 
place every other week in the af- 
ternoon. She picks a topic, posts 
an article about it on Moodle 
and then discusses it with the 
other participants over snacks 
and wine. 

There is also a grants group 
run by Assistant Professor of 
Biology Regina Lamendella, 
which is looking for funding for 
SOTL research projects. 

SOTL offers summer grants 
to encourage those who want to 
conduct their own research that 
will help improve Juniata and 
other institutions’ abilities to 
educate their students. The “Fac- 
ulty Publications and Presenta- 
tions” section of SOTL’s page 
on the Juniata website contains 
links to articles on SOTL’s re- 
search and conclusions. 

“Part of education is improv- 
ing your weaknesses and how 
you recognize that gap for a 
person and get them from one 
place to another,” said Tuten. 
“T think that’s the real approach 
to education.” 
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From top to bottom: Juniata students sing Christmas carols after dinner: 
Fatema Juma, Airokhsh Faiz-Qaisary, Rev. David Witovsky, Brittany Fried- 
man and Jaylene Brown address the madrigal attendees; Performer Rachel 
Brown sings for the audience; Sari Baba, Clarence Yeung and Jessica Hatter 
pose for pictures in Baker; Megan Stanley wears a complementary mask 


. and holds a candle during carols. 
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Veteran’s Affairs Office commissions painting by senior Liz Faust 
: p § Dy 


By JosepH DiGancI 


This past summer, Senior 
Liz Faust was commissioned to 
create a painting for the Vet- 
eran’s Affairs Office in Wash- 
ington D.C. It has also led to her 
being commissioned to work on 
future projects. 

“My stepdad works in the 
Veteran’s Affairs Office, and his 
boss came up to him and said, ‘I 
heard you have an artist in the 
family.’ So that’s how he found 
me,” said Faust. 

Faust’s inspiration for her 
piece came in part from other 
works that had been done to 
show soldiers reflecting on who 
they serve. 

Karen Rosell, professor of 
art at Juniata and one of Faust’s 
advisers said, “Her idea was to 
have a soldier’s face with sun- 
glasses and reflect something. 
She’d seen one where it was 
a flag being reflected, and she 
changed it to the monuments.” 

Before completing the paint- 
ing, Faust thought carefully 
about potential subject matter for 
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dinner when they choose instead 
of when they have too. It’s not 
fun to know you’ve missed meal 
exchange and know you don’t 
have any money to go and buy a 
pizza,” said Kinnebrew. 

Hal McLaughlin, the general 
manager of Sodexo at Juniata 
and member of the Food Com- 


mittee; said that he and Sodexo ~ 


will listen to what the students 
want and consider how they can 
try to alter the meal plans to fit 
them better. 

“I have the models, and I 
punch data in there and try to 
figure it all out for the school,” 
said McLaughlin. 

Kinnebrew said that the com- 
mittee is trying to figure out 
the best and most cost effective 
plan that will allow students 
to use their meals the way 
they want. 

“Getting meal 
extended does 
a __ reasonable 
said Kinnebrew. 

While some students are hope- 
ful for change, McLaughlin un- 
derstands the complications with 


exchange 
seem like 
possibility,” 


potential costs in altering 
meal plans. 
McLaughlin said, “I can mod- 


el anything, but there is always 
going to be a cost associated 
with something. The college, 
right now, is looking at keeping 
costs down. To do that, certain 
things have to give. We have re- 
tail shops open, like the one in 
Nathan Hall. No one goes there. 
I get eleven customers a day. 
Is it worth it to keep it open? 
Maybe if we close that and use 
the money spent there, maybe 
we can extend meal period an 
hour or start an hour earlier for 
meal exchange.” 

Senior Katherine Tobar com- 
mented on the meal plans 
choices as well as the hours for 
meal exchange. 

Tobar said, “I wish I had more 
DCB because it’s an expensive 
meal plan. I do waste a lot of 
meals because sometimes you 
just can’t go between the hours 
that the meals are available. In 
that way, it could help for us if 


her piece. 

“I was thinking, okay, this is 
the Veteran’s Affairs Office, so 
I was thinking military,” said 
Faust. “Personally, with D.C I 
think of the monuments. I think 
of the Washington Monument, 
the Vietnam Memorial, the 
Vietnam Wall, World War I and 
World War II. I thought instead 
of doing the American flag, I 
could do something more spe- 
cific to D.C., and that’s how I 
came up with the monuments in 
the sunglasses.” 

After receiving her com- 
mission, Faust began work- 
ing on her painting. After only 
two months, she completed 
“Never Forgotten.” 

Since it first appeared in the 
government building, it has al- 
ready received positive reviews 
and is a part of Veteran’s Affairs 
Office’s permanent collection. 

“Tt’s not just a loan or a gift; 
it’s a permanent piece, which 
is more prestigious and really 
exciting for an undergraduate,” 
said Rosell. “It’s kind of cool; 
when someone does a really nice 


Busy students crave meal time flexibility 


job for a commission it can often 
lead to others.” 

This is exactly what hap- 
pened for Faust. After complet- 
ing “Never Forgotten,” she was 
asked to create another painting 
for a Lieutenant who is returning 
from Afghanistan. 

“She wants something to com- 
memorate her time over there,” 
said Faust. “I was thinking of a 
middle-eastern landscape, with 
lots of yellows and browns and 
then also including the American 
flag. I’m probably going to put 
a portrait of her in there as well. 
It’s probably going to be an ac- 
tion scene, or she also wanted 
to do something about a village 
she came upon where she talked 
with the people who lived there. 
That’s possible too.” 

Faust used several different 
painting techniques to produce 
her first commissioned work. 

“We were talking in class 
(American Art) about photo- 
realism, which is a style in art 
history where the works look 
like a photograph somewhat,” 
said Rosell. “They’re based on 
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Students argue that meal exchange times are not diverse enough to allow stu- 
dents the flexibility they need to use their meal plans to the fullest. 


we had more DCB. And also 
sometimes you stay up late in 
Muddy doing homework or you 
need a snack in between, but you 
don’t have any cash with you or 
DCB left, so it would be helpful 
to have extra DCB because we 
pay for that.” 

Kinnebrew argues that for 
most students, it is unrealistic to 
use up all of their meals in their 
designated meal plan before the 
conclusion of the semester. 

“It’s expected for us to use all 
of our meals, yet most students 
don’t use all of our meals. And 
for us, if we don’t use a meal, we 
can never get that meal back, be- 
cause you can’t use your break- 
fast that you missed for lunch or 
dinner,” said Kinnebrew. “You 
just end the year with a hundred 
missed meals, and that’s just 
money down the drain.” 

While some students believe 
the number of meals are unnec- 
essarily high, others are satis- 
fied with the plans in relation to 
food options. 


Freshman Samantha Ochs 
said, “I think it’s a little expen- 
sive, but you get a good variety 
of food. I’m going to have left- 
over meals and DCB as well.” 

Looking into the future, this 
committee hopes to start by mak- 
ing a few small changes. The 
committee plans to take a sur- 
vey of college students in order 
to get a better understanding of 
what is wanted across campus. 

Ultimately, parties agree that it 
is important to find the right bal- 
ance between having meals and 
DCB and also keeping the costs 
of the plans at a reasonable price. 

Overall, the committee is op- 
timistic about their plans for 
change. Meal plan options have 
changed alotthroughoutthe years 
,so there is the potential that they 
will change again if it is what the 
students want. 

“Anything’s possible. It de- 
pends what the students want, 
what the college wants. I’m 
open to try anything and so is the 
school,” said McLaughlin. 





usually several photos, which is 
indeed what she did for this one. 
(She) took a bunch of different 
photos and combined them to 
create this work, which looks 
like it could be a single photo. 
It’s done on oil and canvas, but 
it’s actually a painting.” 

According to Faust, certain 
portions of “Never Forgotten” 
used this technique more than 
others. She made the face very 
detailed, while the monuments 
being reflected were slightly less 
crisp. “(For) the reflections of 
the monuments, I made (them) a 
little more hazy; less photo-real- 
istic so that way you get a sense 
of it not being a true reflection, 
but it’s still being reflected with- 
in,” said Faust. 

Associate Professor of Art 
Professor Monika Malewska 
said, “It plays with point of view 
and reflection by showing what 
the soldier sees as images re- 
flected on his sunglasses. This 
creates an interesting use of 
space and a visual metaphor.” 

In addition to her studies of 
art history, Faust is pursuing a 


Dear Juniatian, 


In the last issue of the 
Juniatian, an article regarding 
the work on gender equality that 
Ezra Halstead is engaged in was 

. published. I am writing to clarify 
a couple very important points 
that I feel were inaccurate in the 
article or incomplete. 

First, there is a statement at- 
tributed to me indicating that I 
felt our non-discrimination state- 
ment did not need to include 
gender identity or expression 
because it include “sex and sex 
orientation”. I have given my 
opinion that our work place non- 
discrimination statement is not 
necessarily in need of change 
because it does in fact include 
gender identity and expression, 
though does not state it explicitly. 
Years ago Juniata worked with a 
group of students and college at- 
torneys to amend the statement 
to include both sex and gender 
in an effort to be more inclusive 
and acknowledge that biological 
sex is separate from the social 
construct of gender. As a social 
construct, there are many inter- 
pretations of how gender can 
be defined. For this reason I ad- 
vised the senior leadership team 
to adopt a common list of defi- 
nitions for all ambiguous terms 
which appear in all campus 
policies. These definitions are 

currently under review but as it 


Letter to the Editor 


POE that includes museum stud- 
ies and general history, with a 
secondary emphasis in French. 
To prepare herself for her future 
career, which she hopes will in- 
clude curatorial duties, Faust 
will be taking part in an intern- 
ship that will span from winter 
break to the beginning of the 
spring semester. 

“I have an internship for 
the month of January at the 
Smithsonian,” said Faust. 
“IT will be working with the 
American History Museum. It’s 
basically 40 hours a week, and I 
will be working with most of the 
major departments: the cura- 
torial, archival, management 
and advertising.” 

Getting a painting commis- 
sioned, having it made a part 
of the permanent collection and 
also already being asked to cre- 
ate additional paintings says a 
lot about Faust’s painting ability, 
and is a strong beginning to her 
career. 

Rosell said, “It is a significant 
honor and a great distinction for 
a young artist.” 



































stands gender is defined as “the 
socially constructed perceived or 
projected (self-identified) mas- 
culinity, androgyny and/or femi- 
ninity of a person. This includes 
roles, behaviors, activities, and 
attributes that individuals choose 
to present and or identify them- 
selves. Gender is a broad catego- 
ry which encompassing expres- 
sion, identification, and roles but 
does not include biological sex”. 

Furthermore, my own under- 
standing of how the statement 
affects employees in a legal 
realm is limited and I have not 
been able to get adequate infor- 
mation about how it would hold 
up in court because of Penn- 
sylvania’s right to work laws. I 
have asked for some clarification 
on these points from members of 
the senior leadership as I feel it 
is imperative that we provide a 
safe and inclusive community 
for everyone. I will be consulting 
with college attorneys, some fac- 
ulty and colleagues from other 
schools over the coming weeks, 
to understand better how these 
seemingly conflicting laws/poli- 
cies can co-exist and how much 
power they have. 

I hope this helps to contex- 
tualize some of the points in 
the article. 


From, 
Rosalie M, Rodriguez 

















4 News 


By Racuet AuryvA MAKANSI 


This Saturday, a group of Juni- 
ata students, faculty and staff will 
travel to New York by bus to par- 
ticipate in the March of Millions, 
which is one of many protests oc- 
curring in response to the recent 
judicial decisions not to indict 
Darren Wilson or Daniel Pantaleo. 
Both are officers who many wit- 
nesses say killed non-threatening 
black individuals. 

Mori Hitchcock, president of 
UMOJA (African American Stu- 
dent Alliance), is one of 55 Juniata 
participants who will be protesting 
this weekend. Hitchcock believes 
that the media has misrepresent- 
ed many issues of race over the 
years. “Whenever a black person 
is murdered in this country the 
media turns it around and makes 
it seem like black people are all 
thugs, and deserve to be shot,” 
said Hitchcock. 

Hitchcock believes that these in- 
cidents are part of a larger problem 
in the U.S. that is rooted in how 
race is perceived. “People continue 
to think of these incidents as iso- 
lated incidents and not a part of the 
bigger systematic racism of our 
nation,” Hitchcock said. “They are 
100 percent about race because the 
first thing they see is that the per- 
son is black, and then they decide 
to murder them,” said Hitchcock. 

Hitchcock feels that history 
plays a large. part of American 
racism. Though slavery, segrega- 
tion and the Jim Crow laws are no 
longer in practice, the attitudes that 
created them were never corrected. 
“The parallels between 50 years 
ago and today are honestly sad,” 
said Hitchcock 

One ‘of the most’ striking re- 
semblances that Hitchcock sees 
between the problems of the Civil 
Rights movement and today is 
police brutality, which Rounida 
Shwaish, another student who will 
be attending the protest, believes 
can be corrected by directly ad- 
dressing racism in the police force. 
“We need to acknowledge that 
there is no question that there are 
injustices being committed to peo- 
ple of color,” said Swaish. 

Though police brutality is not a 








problem that has recently affected 
the Juniata community directly, 
Hitchcock has some concerns 
about racism at Juniata as well. 

“Juniata talks a big game about 
how ... we care about people’s 
rights ... but when it comes 
down to it I don’t think that this 
school is the most accepting,” 
said Hitchcock. 

Hitchcock’s belief is based in 
part on the reaction to a silent pro- 
test recently held on campus. “We 
(UMOJA) did a silent protest,” 
said Hitchock. “We put up posters 
all around campus that said ‘black 
lives matter #ferguson,’ and by the 
time we got up the next moming 
most of them were down. You’re 
allowed to put up as many posters 
as you want. So it’s weird that ours 
were taken down.” 

However, both Hitchcock 
and Shwaish recognize that Ju- 
niata has strong roots in political 
activism, yet they want to en- 
sure safe and peaceful protest 
when they head up to New York. 
“Juniata was founded on Brethren 
ideas of peace and justice. About 
50 years ago, Juniata students 
protested in the Freedom Rides 
of the Civil Rights Movement. 
We want to continue that tradition 
and those values in this protest,” 
said Shwaish. 

As of Dec. 9 all 55 seats on the 
bus going to New York for the pro- 
test were filled. Participants will 
depart Juniata at 8 a.m. and will 
not return to campus until 10 p.m. 
The protest will begin at 2 p.m. 
in Washington Square Park and 
will last until 5 p.m. An informa- 
tional. meeting will be held on 
Thursday evening for those inter- 
ested in participating. 

Shwaish explains the impor- 
tance of participating. “We’ve 
seen protests across the nation in 
regards to these issues really have 
an effect on legislation and how 
the Department of Justice is going 
about their investigations,” said 
Shwaish. “People’s voices are be- 
ing heard because of all the upris- 
ings that are happening. In order 
to have social movements make a 
change you need to disrupt the sys- 
tem; you need to protest; and you 
need numbers to do that.” 
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Students will get credit through 
the University of de Quito. 
We've worked with USFQ for 
some time, and Juniata ac- 
cepts their credit,” said Acting 
Dean of International Programs 
Kati Csoman. 

Instead of keeping students in 
the classroom, the courses will 
feature numerous week-long 
breaks for hands-on learning. 

~ “They do it in intensive bursts, 

but they will be taking courses. 
That's the idea, that the lo- 
cal students will be participat- 
ing in those courses as well,” 
said Thurston-Griswold. 

The Rehearsing Change pro- 
gram is run by a non-govern- 
mental organization (NGO) 
known as Pachaysana. The 
executive director, Daniel Bry- 
an; has been involved with Ju- 
niata Study Abroad students for 
many years. 

“Pachaysana, the NGO run- 
ning this program, is based in 
the Ecuadorian amazon. It's an 
NGO interested in education and 
community dialogue. They don't 
see themselves as giving to the 
community, but rather as conver- 
sation of the community saying 
this is what we need, and them 
saying ‘we've. heard you, and 
this is information we want to 
share,”” said Nachbor. 

“This program came to us 
through Daniel Bryan, who was 
for many years the Resident 
Director of BCA Quito. Through 
those years, the professors and I 
have gotten to know Daniel,” said 
Csoman. “His vision for Rehears- 
ing Change is that small scale 
community development takes 

“practice, and rehearsing that 
one can implement change in 
communities.” 

While students will be called 


Student Pres 


As the end of the semester 
approaches, it allows us to a 
chance to reflect upon the se- 
mester past and all that has been 
accomplished. Thus, I recently 
have been giving thought to the 
endeavors undertaken by Stu- 
dent Government recently, and 
have decided to use this column 


| as an opportunity to update the 


I 
I 


F 





} 
| 
| 
| 


Student Body on the progress 
that has been achieved so far. 
Student Government has, under 


) the direction of the Executive 


Board, become a stronger, more 
active body. 

Over the past semester the sen- 
ate has passed a measure requir- 
ing all clubs create constitutions, 
formalizing the internal proce- 
dure of every club on campus, 
ensuring that clubs operate more 
effectively, as well as setting 


} a universal timeline concern- 


ing the election of club officers 
so that all new officers are part 
of the reregistration process for 
their respective clubs the semes- 
ter before they assume office, as 
well as legislation allowing new 
clubs to receive as much start up 
funding as needed from the start 
rather then having their initial al- 
location being capped at $200. 
Student Government has also 
formulated a new club sharing 
policy that will take effect next 
semester ensuring that resources 
on campus are pooled together 
rather then being “owned” ex- 


clusively by one particular club. 
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Modern day freedom rides | Ellie Rice to participate in pilot program 


on 'to work with the host com- 
munity in the Ecuadorian Ama- 
zon, the program is specifically 
set up as a dialogue and not as a 
volunteering activity. 

“T wouldn't call it volun- 
teering,” said Csoman. “It's 
applying academic theory to 
real-world applications, help- 
ing with community develop- 
ment from a perspective of 
understanding community de- 
velopment. Community devel- 
opment theory is not the same 
thing as volunteering, it's a much 
more comprehensive model for 
social change.” 

In the coming spring semes- 
ter, junior Eleanor Rice will 
attend the Rehearsing Change 
pilot program. 

“T think that Ellie (Rice) is an 
ideal student for us to choose 
to send, in both her academic 
interests and background,” said 
Thurston-Griswold. “She's com- 
bining peace and conflict studies 
with international social work 
and (also) with Spanish. The stu- 
dents that go down there already 
need to have a pretty strong 
proficiency base because they'll 
be fully immersed. You need to 
know Spanish from the begin- 
ning so that you can function.” 

Rice's evaluation of the pro- 
gram will determine whether the 
College will advertise the pro- 
gram to other students seeking 
opportunities to study abroad. 

“It's a pilot program, a process 
by which we identify programs 
we want to take up. If we've 
never sent students, we wouldn't 
want to send a whole group of 


students to evaluate it. We pri-. 


marily want to see the academic 
experience of the student, to hear 
their perspective,” said Csoman. 
“Our goal right now is to see 
how this first semester goes.” 
Having spent time in the local 


Perspective 


This benefits everyone as it 
greatly increases the amount of 
resources at the disposal of each 
club and individual students. 
Student Government has also 
been heavily involved in the 
discussion on campus surround- 
ing diversity, holding an open 
forum, as well as providing the 
data from the forum to the ad- 
ministration. There has also been 
progress concerning a textbook 
scholarship for students that 
demonstrate need, sexual assault 
prevention and the creation of a 
more sustainable and effective 
funding philosophy for clubs. 
While there is undoubtedly 
far more work left to be done, it 
has unquestionably been a mo- 
mentous semester regarding the 
role Student Government plays 
on campus. For the first time, 
it has served as a body that ac- 
tively promotes and defends the 
interest of students not only to 
administration but within the 
sphere of the club community. 
I am proud of the path we have 
taken so far, and while we have 
not yet realized the full potential 
of this body or the club commu- 
nity at this campus, we are most 
definitely on our way to the cre- 
ation of a more perfect Juniata. 


Executive Board President 
Kunal Atit 


community, Nachbor believes 
that the program is beneficial 
enough to send more students. 
“T think Juniata should have 
sent more than one student for 
the pilot program. It's a very 
great opportunity that doesn't 
exist anywhere else,” said Nach- 
bor. “It's a shame because there 
are several great candidates at 
Juniata who would have loved 
to go. I can understand their con- 
cerns, but because I've lived in 
the community and worked so 
closely with NGO.... All their 
transcripts are going through 
San Fransisco de Quito, which is 
a school the College has worked 
with for years. They're not just 
thrown together; there's been an 
extensive process of analyzing 
and reassessing those classes. 


_I wish they had counted me as 


their pilot kid so that more peo- 
ple could have gone.” 

Csoman noted that a new pro- 
gram takes time to set up, and 
that Juniata is doing its best to 
add more Study Abroad options 
for its students. 

“T think it's fantastic that Ju- 
niata departments and faculty 
are willing to explore options,” 
said Csoman. “We need to think 
about what the needs of students 
are, what skills they will have 
when they walk out the’ door. 
Hands-on experience in social 
change and community devel- 
opment can be very helpful, and 
it's good that we can be flex- 
ible administratively’ for these 


- options. We have to manage 


it. We can't add programs all 
the time, but it's great when 
we can.” 
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Campus should emphasize learning process over GPA 





EDITORIAL 


We have all heard professors 
bemoan the tragedy that is grade 
inflation. It must be exasperat- 
ing to hear students complain 
about a course for being “too 
difficult” and pick apart every- 
thing the professor does be- 
cause they are only receiving B’s, 

“and we see a lot of talk in the 
media and around campus about 
how grade inflation harms in- 
stitutions. However, we are 
less likely to hear about the way 
this phenomenon can actually 
hurt students. 

At first glance, grade inflation 
seems like a pretty good deal for 
college students. After all, who 
is going to argue. against get- 
ting better grades? However, 
more and more students are suc- 
cumbing to the pressure of at- 
taining the perfect GPA. Aim- 


ing for the best grades is a good 
thing to aim for, until it gets in 
the way of other goals. Even at 
a liberal arts school like Juniata, 
I know of students who choose 
electives that do not interest 
them but are an “easy A” over 
courses that they are more pas- 
sionate about. One science stu- 
dent mentioned that students are 
expected to have a certain GPA 
if they want to go to medical 
school, and sacrificing interest- 
ing courses is just what you have 
to.do. 

With more and more students 
desiring to go on to graduate 
school after college, distinguish- 
ing oneself from other applicants 
is a top priority. With grade in- 
flation, having the top grades is 
no longer an impressive feat. In a 
pool of high GPAs, students are 
seeking new ways to distinguish 
themselves from their peers. 
This becomes problematic when 


these two factors — the perfect 
GPA and distinguishing experi- 
ences — conflict with each other. 
For example, participating in lab 
research is a good marker of ex- 
perience, but if a challenging lab 
may make it difficult for a stu- 
dent to earn an A, he or she may 
struggle more with the decision 
to take it. 

Avoiding challenges is the 
greatest negative effect of grade 
inflation. Now that A’s are ex- 
pected, many students may 
cringe at a B, even if it comes 
from a difficult course. Stu- 
dents may be more likely to 
learn a new language, or take 
a difficult math course, out of 
fear for their grades. Unfortu- 
nately, for these students, they 
may not be acquiring the skills 
that they need to be successful 
outside of the classroom. Ide- 
ally, college should be a learn- 
ing process, a place to develop 


the skills and expertise that 
you did not have coming in. 
Like it or not, any job will re- 
quire mastery of many different 
areas, and only focusing on areas 
the student is already success- 
ful in can be harmful in the 
long run. 

For example, at the begin- 
ning of my college experience 
I was very uncomfortable with 
public speaking. It was much 
more work for me to get a good 
grade in course that require a 
lot of public speaking, so I ini- 
tially did all that I could to avoid 
them. However, public speak- 
ing is unavoidable in almost any 
work environment, and luckily I 
learned soonef rather than later 
that it is better to work on it in 
college than when I am looking 
for a job. 

By attending a liberal arts 
school, Juniata students have 
freedom to take a wide variety 


of courses; however, many of 
us feel pressured to maintain a 
very high GPA and will avoid 
taking on opportunities that 
make that GPA harder to main- 
tain. Although professors and 
administrators seem to be the 
ones who are arguing about the 
effects of grade inflation, it is up 
to us, the students, to make the 
first effort. 

For any change to happen 
in the way we are graded in 
college, we should learn to 
accept a few B’s and C’s as part 
of the learning process. ‘The 
more normal this becomes, 
the more freedom students 
have to select courses and other 
opportunities that they may 
have avoided otherwise. If 
Juniata students are free from 
the pressure of getting the “per- 
fect grades,” we will have the 
ability to pursue even more 
notable achievements. 


Transparency, fairness missing from current allocation process 





In the 1960s, the Student 
Government was an_incred- 
ibly powerful body that students 
utilized frequently. The body 
represented the voice of the 
students to the administration, 
and oné year, students were 
tired of how restricting their 
course selections were that their 
majors required. They came 
to Senate meetings and office 
hours petitioning the Student 
Government to work with the 
college administration to allow 
for more flexibility. As a result, 
the POE was born, and many 
the desires of students were met 
by the school. 

Right now, the Student Gov- 
ernment is not in that same po- 
sition. This body, over the years, 
has become a sort of bank for 
clubs. RSOs come to us, re- 
questing money, and we work to 
allocate fair amounts to each of 
them. While allocating to clubs 
is one of the Student Govern- 
ment’s obligations, our primary 


duty is to lobby for the needs of 
students. 

‘The problem that I realize we 
have is that the Student Govern- 
ment’s funding model is fairly in- 
efficient. Most of Student Gov- 
ernment’s time is spent working 
through budget requests instead 
of working to fix student issues. 
Here, I will explain how Student 
Government currently distrib- 
utes money to clubs, and then 
I will suggest how this funding 
model can be improved to make 
the process more transparent, 
fair and efficient. 

The way money distribution 
works right now is at the end of 
each school year, every student 
club can propose a budget to the 
Student Government, request- 
ing funds for the upcoming aca- 
demic year. The Student Gov- 
ernment’s Allocations Board 
quickly processes these budget 
requests and determines if the 
amount requested from each 
club is fair. If the board finds any 
request either too high or too low 
after reviewing their expenses, 
they can change the allocation to 
make the amount more reason- 
able. The club will then receive 
the approved amount at the be- 
ginning of the next academic 
year to use for its expenses. 


Theoretically, those funds 
should be treated as a budget 
and should cover the club’s ex- 
penses for the entire year. If a 
club requires more money, for 
whatever reason, they can re- 
quest additional funds from the 
Allocations Board at any time 
during the year. Unfortunately, 
clubs spend all their money éarly 
in the year, run out, and request 
more money later. Suddenly, at 
the end of the year, the Alloca- 
tions Board receives over a dozen 
requests in a two week period 
and has to pull an all-nighter 
trying to figure out what every- 
body needs. The current funding 
model may lead to some bottle- 
necks, but for the most part, it 
is well documented and-achieves 
its purpose. 

That being said, this model 
could be improved in several 
ways. First, a problem we often 
run into with the current model 
involves what to do with clubs 
who want to send their students 
to academic conferences. These 
conferences are often expensive, 
and they only benefit a select 
few students that attend. I un- 
derstand these conferences are 
excellent experiences for stu- 
dents to bolster their educations. 
However, if many more clubs 


wanted to send their students to 
conferences, we would run into 
some serious problems by fund- 
ing them. 

To fix this, Student Govern- 
ment could set aside an exact 
amount from their budget at 
the beginning of the year to 
be used exclusively for con- 
ferences. Then, all clubs that 
want to partake in conferences 
could get together with the 
Allocations Board at the begin- 
ning of the year and hash out 
fair budgets for each conference 
from the total amount originally 
allocated for conferences, This 
way, some clubs will not get 
preferential treatment because 
one group asked before an- 
other and the money could be 
distributed based on the size 
of the group and the price of 
the conference. This would 
make the process a lot less com- 
plicated and a lot more fair, 


.transparent and efficient for 


everyone involved. 

Another issue our current 
model has involves the se- 
crecy surrounding club allo- 
cations. A little-known fact 
about our organization is that 
every meeting Student Gov- 
ernment conducts is open to 
the student body except for 


Allocations Board meetings. 
However, if students want to 
review the allocations process 
for any club, they should have 
the right to do so. The Stu- 
dent Activity Fee, which every 
Juniata student pays, makes 
up the Student Government’s 
budget. ‘Therefore, any — stu- 
dent should have the right to 
see where their money is going. 
It doesn’t make sense for 
our organization to have any 
secrecy when it comes to 
students’ money. 

Currently, the Student 
Government is working to re- 
write its bylaws, which have not 
been updated since 2011. The 
committee doing so will also 
be reviewing our funding model 
and must take these consid- 
erations into account. If they 
do decide to revamp the finan- 
cial bylaws in a smart and ef- 
fective way, our organization 
could spend less time worry- 
ing about money and more 
time organizing its resources to 
represent students’ needs to 
the administration. It is time 
Student Government stopped 
acting as a bank for clubs 
and started acting as a 
lobbying group for students 


once again. 





Advocating for #socialjustice requires more than just retweeting 


Justice & 
Passion 


As the semester comes to a 
close, so does the Juniatian, and 
so I find it fitting to take this 
opportunity to bring this col- 
umn to its rightful close. I’ve 
explained the basics of social 
justice and given some exam- 
ples of modern day injustices. 
Now it’s time to talk about 
how to make changes. What 
does social justice in action look 
like? It looks like a successful 
social movement. — 

_ Social movements carry out, 
resist or undo a social change. 
For this to occur, there must 
be an advocate. An advocate is 
someone who supports or rec- 
ommends a particular cause 





or policy. An advocacy group 


* does this on a larger scale. I 


like to think that many students, 
faculty and staff at Juniata have 
been advocates for something 
at some point. We all have 
topics and social issues that 
we feel passionately about. I 
know because my generation 
shares these passions through 
social media. 

As mentioned in a previ- 
ous opinion piece, the NFL’s 
Washington football team’s 
problematic name has been a 
topic of discussion for years, 
and various organizations have 
raised awareness on this issue by 
advocating for a name change 
through social media, protests 
and policy reform. 

In January the Yocha Dehe 
Wintun Nation (a Native 
American tribe) paid for a com- 
mercial with a powerful state- 
ment in support of changing 
the team’s mascot. This com- 


mercial first received millions of 
YouTube views, causing a stir 
first on social media and then 
in the broader public sphere 
with a 60 second commercial 
on ESPN. 

Recently Native Americans 
and their allies have been seen 
peacefully protesting outside 
stadiums demanding that the 
Washington R------- change 
their mascot. The purpose of 
these and other peaceful protests 
are to deviate from the system 
and disrupt everyday routines by 
bringing together a large mass of 
people with one clear message 
and demand to further a cause 
by gaining the attention of the 
public and media. 

Another social movement, fu- 
eled by the decision not to indict 
Darren Wilson a police officer 
that shot and killed a young, 
unarmed, black youth named 
Mike Brown, is occurring 
through civil disobedience in 


Ferguson, Missouri. Protests, 
walkouts, sit-ins, boycotts, 
marches and so on are occur- 
ring across the nation. The social 
movement has become possible 
due to social media, which has 
enabled users to share videos of 
firsthand accounts, spread mes- 
sages of support and publish 
information that has not been 
skewed or tainted by the corpo- 
rate media. Twitter, Facebook 
and everything in between have 
become hubs of information on 
gatherings, fundraisers, events 
and calls to action. 

You see, in both of these 


movements social media played 


_a big role because it organized 


millions of people toward one 
cause by giving advocates a 
forum to raise awareness. But 
we must be careful not to get 
stuck in a cycle of sharing, post- 
ing and retweeting because the 
real change occurs when we 
fight the system with civil unrest 


.. with a dash of social media 
sprinkled in. 

The system refers to the vari- 
ous parts that make a function- 
ing society such as government, 
corporations, media, economy 
and so on. Fighting the system 
involves challenging the ideas 
and policies that dominant 
groups have put in place for the 
system to work to their advan- 
tage or in their favor consciously 
or unconsciously. Today, suc- 
cessful social movements break 
the law, disrupt business as usual 
and withdraw cooperation from 
the system. 

As the generation of mil- 
lennials, are we going to keep 
retweeting and repost- 
ing against injustice? Or in- 
stead, are we ready to step 
outside and join the marches 
happening in front of our eyes? 
It’s our turn to fight the system 
beyond social media and make 
change happen. 
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Hollywood’s great formula filmmaking ‘blockbusted’ 





I have had a lot of mixed feel- 
ings about the action blockbuster 
films coming out over the past 
few years. Adrenaline-inducing 
films have always been some- 
thing I get excited about, seeing 
as I am still a seven-year-old boy 
at heart. 

But lately, I am finding it 
harder and harder to identify 
blockbuster films I am dying to 
see a second time. When “The 
Lord of the Rings” trilogy was in 
theatres, I saw each film at least 
three times on the big screen be- 
fore they came onto DVD. The 
same goes for the 2002 “Spider- 
man” film with Tobey Magu- 
ire, the 2008 Batman film “The 
Dark Knight” and, to a certain 
degree, James Cameron's 2009 
film “Avatar.” 

Each of these blockbusters 
had something groundbreak- 
ing about them that made them 
special. “Spiderman” was on 
the leading edge of comic book 
films beginning to strongly in- 
corporate CGI special effects 
into their movies. “The Lord of 
the Rings” set a new the bar for 
epic films in terms of production 
scale effort and painstaking de- 
tail, while “Avatar” did the same 
with special effects. 

“The Dark Knight” continues 
to serve as an example of what 
most. comic. book. blockbuster 
directors wish their films could 
be: an incredibly well balanced 
mix of storytelling, action and 
special effects that manages 
not go over the top on any as- 
pect. And, for the most part, 
“The Dark Knight” has very 
few shortcomings on part of 





the acting. 
In an ideal world, blockbuster 
films would continue to some- 


_ how be groundbreaking or have 


some sort of individual char- 
acter that makes them worthy 
of watching again and again. It 
naturally goes without saying 
that not every action film that 
comes out is going to be a stellar 
one. That holds true in any genre. 
Budget limitations, restrictive 
time constraints, the quality of 
direction, as well as the acting, to 
name just a few factors, all affect 
a film’s success. 

But Hollywood could do with 
producing more blockbusters 
that do not adhere to a simple 
“drag and drop” style of filmmak- 
ing. It’s no longer about making 
a great action-packed, adrenaline 
inducing masterpiece that will be 
remembered for years to come. 
More often than not these days, 
it’s about making a film that 
will appeal to as many people 
as possible. 

We have entered a cinematic 
era that is strongly grounded in 
formulas. Somewhere along the 
way, filmmakers realized that a 
storyline containing certain ma- 
jor events sells much better to 
the grand masses than do more 
original plotlines. 

Using a formula makes things 
easier, too. It does not matter 
what a film’s basic story, setting or 
characters are. 

All you have to do when cre- 
ating a blockbuster is drag and 
drop certain events along the 
timeline of the film as the for- 
mula demands, and it will be a 
blockbuster film. Some events 
are important, like the inciting 
event that sets everything off 
in the film. Other events like a 
“ticking clock” counting down to 
imminent doom or a last minute 
existential crisis for the protago- 
nist to overcome appear in film 


after film. 


Along with this comes an- 
other problem that is becoming 
increasingly more noticeable: 
character and story development 
are being pushed to the wayside. 

Some films appear to ignore 
all the suspense and character 
building that might often take 
up the first 45 minutes of a film 
and jump straight into the ac- 
tion sequences in the first five. 
While that may excite the view- 
ers who love film action above 
all else and give them their fix, 
it ultimately leaves the film 
easily forgettable. 

This approach to filmmaking 
leads to a 50 percent chance of 
an exciting looking blockbust- 
er being worth the time. For 
film companies, it also poses a 
larger risk of being a flop and 
a serious financial loss, con- 
sidering how many millions of 
dollars go into the making of 
some blockbusters. 

Formula filmmaking in Holly- 
wood has become such an exact 
science that there has even been 


a book called “Save the Cat!” 


by veteran Hollywood screen- 
writer Blake Snyder on the sub- 
ject of writing a script that will 
sell. Essentially, it’s a book that 
teaches you how to write a for- 
mulaic screenplay depending on 
the genre. 

Now, I do not want anyone 
to believe that I am completely 
against any film using a formu- 
la. I will not deny that a lot of 
blockbusters, even if I only watch 
them once, are entertaining. 

What does annoy me is when 
films go overboard on the use of 
special effects to couch the lack 
of good story or character devel- 
opment. What irks me is when 
a book converted into film is 
strongly altered in the name of 
making more money. 

To give an idea of what I am 
talking about, the elf character 
Legolas simply does not even 


appear in Tolkien’s book “The 
Hobbit,” yet he appears the sec- 
ond Hobbit installment “The 
Desolation of Smaug.” And his 
love interest Tauriel? Well, she 
never even existed at all in any 
Tolkien literature and was cre- 
ated solely to serve as a roman- 
tic interest. Necessary? No, 
but it probably made the film 
sell better. 





There will always be formu- 
laic blockbusters. Some will be 
entertaining and others painful 
to watch. 

Perhaps it. does not matter 
too much that every film com- 
ing out follows a formula as 
long as the viewing experience is 
enjoyable. But is it really neces- 
sary to produce every film using 
this approach? 





Hold onto your controllers: Seven games anticipated for 2015 


a 





‘The new year is fast approach- 
ing, and within the video game 
sphere, gamers are abuzz with 
excitement for what it plans to 
bring. “The Big Three” have big 
plans for 2015. Here are seven 
highly anticipated games expect- 
ed to release next year. 


“The Order: 1886”: 

‘This new game has generated a 
lot of excitement amongst gam- 
ers. The storyline takes place in 
an alternate version of London's 
history, where an order of nobles 
take up the task of keeping the 
city safe from monsters. 

‘The intriguing story and stel- 
lar graphics have captivated po- 
tential fans. The game is set to 
release in February 2015. 


“The Witcher 3: Wild Hunt”: 
Also coming in February is the 
continuation of “The Witcher” 
series. The game's developers 
have stated that it will feature 
a living, open world larger than 
any. other in RPG history — a 


pretty incredible claim. 

Geralt of Rivia, the series’ 
protagonist, is returning to the 
limelight as a mysterious army 
known as Wild Hunt invades 
the Northern Kingdoms, leav- 
ing blood soaked fields in their 
wake. The game will be released 
for Xbox One, Playstation 4 and 
PC on Feb. 24, 2015. 


“Rise of the Tomb Raider”: 

Crystal Dynamics did some- 
thing great with “Tomb Raider” 
when they gave the series a re- 
boot in 2013. They made it 
relevant again. So much so, in 
fact, that the fans demanded 
a sequel. And a sequel we shall 
have. “Rise of the Tomb Raider” 
is set directly after the events of 
the first game, once again star- 
ring everyone’s favorite badass, 
Lara Croft. 

Microsoft of course did what 
they do best: throw money at 
things to save themselves. They 
have paid a great sum of mon- 
ey to have the game be a timed 
exclusive for Xbox One (kind 
of a slap in the face consider- 
ing Tomb Raider, as a series, es- 
sentially owes its initial success 
to Sony). 

The game will eventually re- 
lease for Playstation 4 and PC 
as well. 


“Batman: Arkham Knight”: 

The October 2013 release of 
“Batman: Arkham Origins” was 
a major flop, especially in com- 
parison to the previous install- 
ment, “Batman: Arkham Asy- 
lum,” which is often lauded as the 
best game in the series. However, 
as the series has now taken on a 
new and well-renowned devel- 
oper, Rocksteady, fans are eagerly 
awaiting the release of “Batman: 
Arkham Knight” in the summer 
of 2015. The story is set one year 
after the events of 2011's “Bat- 
man: Arkham City.” Batman is 
now at the peak of his ability and 
is forced to confront the Scare- 
crow who has returned to Go- 
tham with a mission to ally with 
Batman's enemies and, united, 
take out the Dark Knight. “Bat- 
man: Arkham. Knight” will re- 
lease for Xbox One, Playstation 
4 and PC on June 2, 2015. 


“Halo 5: Guardians”: 

Also generating a lot of excite- 
ment is the next installment in 
the “Halo” series. The immensely 
popular FPS series has their 
next game set to release in con- 
junction with a new TV show 
directed by Steven Spielberg. 
Fans who purchased “Halo: The 
Master Chief Collection” will 
receive a pass to the next instal- 


lation’s online multiplayer beta, 
running from Dec. 29 to Jan. 18. 
A specific date has not yet been 
released, but considering Micro- 
soft already has a playable beta 
to release within the next couple 
weeks, it is safe to assume that 
it should be sometime in mid- 
2015. The game is going to be an 
Xbox One exclusive. 


“Uncharted 4: A Thief’s End”: 

‘The continuation of the “Un- 
charted” series, yet another Play- 
station 4 exclusive, will be hitting 
the shelves sometime during 
2015. An official date has not 
yet been released. The story will 
take place several years after the 
previous installment, as protago- 
nist Nathan Drake will set off 
on a perilous journey to prove 
a historical conspiracy about a 
fabled pirate treasure. Produc- 
ers at Naughty Dog claim that 
“Uncharted 4” will be "(Drake’s) 
greatest adventure yet and will 
test his physical limits, his re- 
solve, and ultimately what he's 
willing to sacrifice to save the 
ones he loves." 


‘The next “Legend of Zelda”: 
Last, Nintendo revealed a 
short cinematic trailer for the 
upcoming “Legend of Zelda” 
game at the annual E3 conven- 


tion back in June, and ever since, 
Nintendo fans have been wait- 
ing with baited breath for more 
information. The game is set to 
release sometime in 2015, pre- 
sumably the holiday season. Ac- 
cording to Eiji Aonuma, a high- 
er-up at Nintendo, this game will 
bring major shifts to the series— 
quite literally, a game changer. 
‘The linear gameplay common of 
Zelda games will apparently be 
no more. 

Nintendo is opting for a much 
more open-world, similar to 
“The Elder Scrolls V: Skyrim,” 
in which the player can complete 
the dungeons in any order. How- 
ever, unlike Skyrim, the game 
will feature graphics similar to 
their 2003 release, “The Legend 
of Zelda: The Wind Waker.” 
The game has no official title 
as of yet. 

It seems that the upcoming 
year is bringing a lot of tension 
between Microsoft and Sony as 
the two battle it out with their 
numerous console exclusives. 
Meanwhile, Nintendo sits qui- 
etly in the back with minimal 
news aside from the unnamed 
Zelda WiiU game and their 
“The Legend of Zelda: Majora’s 
Mask” remake for the Nintendo 
3DS. Perhaps they’re planning 
something special for E3 2015? 
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Feline friends and cupcakes provide ‘sweet’ relief from finals week 





The end of fall semester is 
quickly approaching and along 
with it, the stress and tests that 
follow. With this in mind, I 
wanted this article to not strictly 
be about a local business, but 
also about how to cope with the 
stress of finals week by explain- 
ing a great stress reliever that I 
use almost once a-week. 

This magic stress reliever can 
be sumimed up in three words: 
“cats and cupcakes.” Yes, I know 
you are probably rolling your 
eyes right now thinking, “What 
the heck is he talking about?” 
But I-do hope you try this be- 
cause you aré sure to love it! 

The first step in this truly 
amazing process is to get a cup- 
cake,and where better to go. than 
Sweethearts Confectionery in 
downtown Huntingdon? 

The confectionery is located 
conveniently at 723 Washington 
St., which is about a mile from 
Juniata. It’s a straight shot into 
town if you hop onto Wash- 
ington’ Street right off cam- 
pus. It is the second left turn 
on 18th street, which is in be- 
tween the enrollment center and 
Good Hall. 
© wAtfter you Have arrived at the 
shop, the next step'is pretty self- 
explanatory: Go get a cupcake! 
The cupcakes are located in the 















We lie to our children, but are 
they lies? 

Is saying that Santa Claus is 
real really a lie, or is it wishful 
thinking? Is it hope? How is the 
statement that you can be who- 
ever you want to be not a lie? 

Superman is “real,” but Su- 
perman isn't supposed to die. 
Kryptonite weakens him, but 
death never defeats a fictional 
character. You flip through that 
book of color and wonder, and 
it is all there. Your childhood 
memories, your hopes for the 
real world. 

‘That is the problem with fic- 
tion: it doesn't exist. The only 
happy endings in life are the 
ones you create, and Superman— 
he dies. 

Grandma didn't want us to 
wear black, so we came in black 
and an off-color. She didn’t want 
us to cry, but we did. The end- 
ing is the worst part of the story 
in life. The flag being folded, the 
guns shooting off. 

A child’s first funeral. 

‘There is innocence there, from 
the look on her face of wonder, 
not being able to process what 
has happened. Not being able to 
understand why everyone is cry- 
ing. Like Cinderella, she loses a 
shoe as the procession walks out 
of the church and stands next to 
the men with guns. 

The ground is frozen. The 


leaves have fallen, and snow is on 


back of the store, which is filled 
with a variety of different types 
of candy. The flavor of cupcakes 
rotates daily; however, you can 
always get the standard choco- 
late or vanilla. 

There is always a variety of 


different and interesting cup- — 


cakes that honestly must take 
quite some talent to think up. 
For example, just last week I got 
a pretzel cupcake. I know, sounds 
strange right? However, the mix- 
ture of salty pretzel and sweet 
icing was excellent. The pretzel 
cupcake might be one of my fa- 
vorite cupcakes yet. 

I rarely ever just buy one cup- 
cake, and for that you can get “to- 
go” containers that hold up to four 
cupcakes. The woman that works 
at the shop is always very excited 
to see college students buy these 
homemade pastries. 

‘The cupcakes are also very rea- 
sonably priced for how tasty they 
are. I believe I paid around six 
dollars for four. You can also pick 


up a punch card that marks off 


‘the cupcakes you have purchased 


and after 12, you receive a free 
one. You also receive a discount 
on your next purchase of cup- 
cakes if you bring back your old 
plastic container. 

I am truly thankful to have 
such an awesome business so 
close to school that will allow me 
to binge on amazing cupcakes. 

Now we get to the fun part 
of this stress relief experience: 
the cats! Fasten your  seat- 
belts and ‘start- making -your 
way toward the ‘Huntingdon 
Humane Society. 


Semapier five: ‘Life, death, Superman’ 


its way. 

There is a coolness to the air 
as I walk down the rows of sad 
faces and bend down next to this 
innocent girl. She looks at her 
crying mother, who is stuffing 
wet tissues in her pocket like a 
squirrel. She looks at the people. 
She doesn't understand, but she 
can feel the sadness and shuffles 
her feet. 

To a child, Superman is real, 
just as real as Santa Claus, and 
death is a term that grown-ups 
use. A term that everyone under- 
stands, but no. one can explain 
with absolute: certainty. Super- 
man ¢an't\ die, but can he just 
fade away? 

The guns were put away, the 
widow wiped her tears, the 
family got into their cars and 
they just drove away. I watched 
the urn as it was placed in the 
ground, the first shovels of dirt 
falling over its silver handles un- 
til you couldn't see it anymore. 

The leaves crackled as they 
were swept up in the wind. I 
walked down the rows of graves— 
Mother, Tat, Dave, Ray. I stood 
next to Ray and flipped the pen- 
ny around in my pocket before 
placing it on his name. 

The earth didn't shake, the 
ground didn’t move, nothing 
happened next. 

I walked back to my grave and 
looked up at the sky, the clouds 
still moved. There was a bit- 
terness and a pain in my chest. 
When I read about death and 
life and moving on, it used to 
surprise me, upset me, but now 
T understood. 

Life was for the living, death 
was the place where two roads 
split and life went one way, while 








CONOR DIMOND / 


Sweetheart Confectionery offers quality cupcakes for a college budget and is open Monday through Saturday 8 am. to 6 pm. 


The Humane Society is lo- 
cated just a few miles south of 
Huntingdon heading toward 
Mount Union. On the way, I 
usually eat all of my cupcakes, 
which probably isnt a great 
thing, but it’s worth it. Just 
be sure to finish your cupcake 
before entering! 

When you walk into the Hu- 
mane Society, just politely ask to 
see the animals and one of the 
workers will show you where 
they are. The workers are always 
excited to have people come and 
visit the cats because they say the 
more they socialize with people, 


went another. Death was not 
the place for the living. It didn’t 
upset me anymore. 

I laid down upon the fresh 
mound of dirt with the ice crys- 
tals and felt a sense of relief. I 
could hear the music at the party 
I demanded. A simple life cel- 
ebration, so they didn’t have to 
remember this-the end-—death, 
as it were. 

Death is the hardest, final 
goodbye. I pretended I heard 
their laughter and saw their 
smiles. I didn’t want them to re- 
member this. 

Like pictures, my life passed 
in happy images—moments that 
were worth remembering. I 
rubbed my finger over the dash 
between my dates. My life was 
a happy one. I hoped everyone 
could remember that. I was sor- 
ry that I couldn't be there right 
now, but my life would always be 
right here. 

Like the closing of a door, or 
the flipping shut of a book after 
the last chapter, I felt my energy 
pass to the tiny tomb deep be- 
neath the ground — like a photo- 
copy of my life. 

I closed my eyes, and I felt the 
earth move around me. 

Was I going somewhere else? 

Would I live again some- 
where else? 

Would I relive every happy 
moment one more time? 

I laid there with a smile on my 
face and waited. Like Superman, 
I felt like I was flying away, and 
that was okay. 

I was finally someplace where 
Kryptonite couldn't hurt me 
anymore. 


The End 


the better their chances will 
be of getting adopted. Plus, it 
helps make them more friendly. 
Who wants a grumpy cat any- 
way? There are two rooms of 
cats, one with male cats and one 
with females. 

As soon as you enter the 
rooms, you may be swarmed by 
cats, which is probably one of 
the most amazing feelings out 
there. It’s like you are the cen- 
ter of their universe and not 
even catnip can break that bond. 
Well, being realistic, it most 
likely would. I guess all of this 
may only apply to cat lovers but 


New This Yes 


The Juniatian is 


student-made art 
in the ASE section. 


if you would like to 

see your artwork here, 
please submit your 

masterpieces at: 


thejuniatian@ 


lf selected, you will be 
contacted by a staff 
member. Any form of 
art is accepted, and 
you will be credited! 


So, don't be shy! The 
newspaper appreci- 
ates its readers, and 
it’s about time your art 
Was appreciated, too. 


don’t worry: if you like dogs, you 
are also allowed to pet the dogs 
with permission. 

I have spent hours just sitting 
among the cats and forgetting all 
of my worries for the time being. 
This may be a strange activity, 
but I really encourage it. 

Finals week is stressful for ev- 
eryone, and some day you may 
feel like you just need to get away. 
So go out and give this de-stress- 
or a try within the last few weeks 
here at Juniata. Fill yourself with 
the goodness of cupcakes and 
the love of cats (or dogs). Good 


luck everyone! 
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Demand for Five Golden Rings tables stirs controversy 





Some students voiced ques- 
tions and confusion regarding 
tenting and the Madrigal tradi- 
tion this year. Claims that the 
Juniata Activities Board (JAB) 
was unorganized and unfair 
to the tenters may simply be 
a misunderstanding. 

“Tenting is a week-long com- 
petition in which groups of six- 
to-eight friends are at the mercy 
of Head Tent in order to keep 
their spot in line for the (Mad- 
rigal) dance,” said sophomore 
Tyler Smith, one of the six Head 
Tenters this year. “From 8 p.m. 
to 5 a.m. the Head Tent uses an 
air horn to make roll calls to an- 
nounce events, standings or just 
for the hell of it.” 

Senior Peter Mullins, saathiee 
Head Tenter, elaborates on tent- 
ing. “Every year, usually on a 
Sunday two or three weeks be- 
fore Thanksgiving break, JAB 
announces the start of tenting. 
From there, the tenters scramble 
to get their tents set up on the 
lawn on either side of the path 
leading up to the campus quad. 
The first tent to have their tent 
fully constructed and pegged 
into the ground is Head Tent, 
and each tent afterwards initially 
gets a spot in the line according 
to when they finished pitching 
their tent,” said Mullins. 

According to senior Eliza- 
beth Faust, president of JAB, the 
tenting tradition started in the 
early 2000’s as a one-day only 
event, similar to the concept of 
Black Friday. 

“Tenting was one-day only, 
the Friday before ticket sales, 





Despite initial grumbling among some students, JAB executive board carries on long-standing Madrigal tradition with success. 


and then students demanded 
that it be extended to a week in 
order to allow people to have a 
chance to move up and down the 
list,” said Faust. 

“The events have evolved, like 
they do every year, based on 
feedback we receive from the 
Juniata community,” said senior 
Christine Sumner, JAB’s vice 
president of finance and ad- 
ministration. “Planning it this 
year was something new to me, 
and it really takes a lot of work 
and organization.” 

As tenting wrapped up this 
year, some complaints were 
made about how tenting, a JAB 
sponsored and ran event, had 
little involvement from members 
of JAB. 

“JAB did very little to help 
Head Tent make tenting a better 
experience for the tenters,” said 
Smith. “First, we had to pay for 


all supplies and were not able to 
use a lot of the JAB supplies they 
already had. Second, we were 
given three or four representa- 
tives to speak to when we needed 
JAB’s help, all of which were hard 
to find or contact. Third, JAB did 
not give us any guidelines to run 
tenting, just a few minor details. 
We were told to figure it out on 
our own.” 

However, the official Madri- 
gal tenting rules included in the 
email state clearly that “Head 
Tent is the first tent to get set 
up after tenting is called. Ev- 
ery activity Head Tent decides 
to do has to go through the 
Madrigal Committee first,” and 
that “The Madrigal Committee 
is not responsible for monitor- 
ing the order of the line. It is 
up to the participants to keep 
themselves in order and/or 
work out any conflicts in a 


responsible manner.” 

Nowhere in the official rules 
does it state that JAB has to 
provide anything for Head Tent, 
whether it be supplies or guide- 
lines to run events. 

“There is a group of us that 
plan the event as a whole, which 
includes part of the tenting pro- 
cedure. The only involvement we 
have in tenting is clarifying the 
rules, selecting the starting time 
and declaring who is the head 
tent, The rules for tenting are 
listed on the Juniata website and 
also were sent out with the ‘start 
of tenting’ email,” said Sumner. 

Another issue with this year’s 
tenting and Madrigal tradition 
was the fact that JAB claimed at 
least one Golden Ring table at 
the Madrigal dinner. 

“The Five Golden Rings ta- 
bles are traditionally the most 
sought-after tables at Madri- 


gal. There’s nothing in particu- 
lar that makes them special, it’s 
just that they're the tables in the 
section that sings five golden 
rings during the Twelve Days 
of Christmas at Madrigal din- 
ner. In the years that I’ve been in 
Head Tent, we’ve always taken a 
Five Golden Rings table, but it’s 
never been a priority ora must- 
have,” said Mullins. 

“T like the Five Golden Rings 
tables because they are a ‘small 
reward for the people who. really 
dedicate their time to tenting to 
keep the tradition as-fun as it can 
be,” said Smith. “The Golden 
Rings tables are obtained by the 
tents that did the best in all com- 
petitions during the whole week. 
Only tenters should get the Five 
Golden Rings tables, as they 
worked for them all week. If you 
don’t want to tent, you shouldn't 
get the best tables at Madrigal.” 


College: Preparation for or protection from life 1 in the real world? 





I’m just going to say “ditto” to 
everything this guy talks about 
in this article from the ‘70s. I 
know it’s lengthy, but read it un- 
til the end. Some of the social 
commentary he makes is golden, 
especially when he questions 
whether college exists to prepare 
us for the real world or protect 
us from it. 

I’m going to say it’s probably 
the latter. On my last school 
break I got a tattoo, chopped off 
all my hair and dyed it purple. 
We'll just have to see what ad- 
ventures this vacation brings. 


Notes On The 
Joys Of Vacations 


By Steve Townsend 
Published December 19, 1974 
Vol. XLVIII, No. 9 


By the time those Thanksgiv- 


‘ing and Christmas breaks roll 


around, in fact by the time any 
break comes up, this boy is quite 
ready. Not that college life is all 


that bad, it’s just that a week or 
so of frittering life away can be 
so goddamn pleasant. 

On second thought, invigorat- 
ing seems to be much more de- 
scriptive. Like it or not, college 
has a tendency to polish one up 
with a kind of elitist spit shine 
that after a few weeks just itches 
to get scuffed. And, as any pair 
of mellowed shoes can tell you, 
there’s nothing better for getting 
scruffy than dragging your toes 
through the course of life. 

Of course, for developing 
these ragged edges, a good pad 
is of supreme priority. Now we're 
not talking about a one-hundred 
and twenty dollar a month, four 
room apartment; a good envi- 
ronment consists of nothing less 
than an out of the way shack that 
your best friends rent, run down, 
and keep filled with enough bad 
beer to give every volunteer fire- 
man in the county a chronic case 
of the shits. Never mind what 
those four or five cases of Bar- 
gain Brand Beer will do to your 
own digestive track, you'll recov- 
er, just keep in mind that aura of 
rude arrogance that you'll carry 
back to Juniata. - 

Though the mounding filth 
and swillish beer do wonders for 
the atmosphere, it is the slovenly 
lifestyle that is responsible for 


vacation’s wonderfully i irrespon- 
sible memories. For instance, I’ll 
never be able to forget the sound 
of Channel 2’s test pattern dron- 
ing on and on because none of 
us really felt like doing anything 
about it. And of course the feel- 
ing of knowing that you don't 
have to comb your hair, shave 
your face, or even change your 
jeans is definitely one to look 
forward to. But unless one is ter- 
minally ill or vitamin deficient it 
is highly unlikely that at least a 
few inspirational whims won't 
bubble to the surface. In more 
cases than not these whims will 
originate from the stomach, and 
thanks to America’s mobile cul- 
ture, the pangs of hunger pres- 
ent the vacationing student with 
some wonderful opportunities. 

Nothing does a better job of 
simultaneously rooting out smug 
attitudes, as well as the munch- 
ies, than those glorious all night 
truck stops. The first mouthful of 
scrambled eggs and coffee will 
probably convince you that no 
finer meal can be bought at any 
ptice. And if you're anything at 
all like myself, the ruggedly satis- 
fied look on those trucker’s faces 
will probably make you wonder 
if maybe you hadn't chosen the 
wrong profession. 


Somehow a life of paper shuf- 





fling just doesn’t hold the ex- 
citement of roaring a big Mack 
down a deserted stretch of Kan- 
sas interstate. If one thinks hard 
he can almost put himself out 
there on the highway. The radio 
is blaring out a mixture of white 
noise and country music. You're 
kind of anxious to roll into a din- 
er/motel just across the Colora- 
do line. It’s been about six weeks 
since you've seen a little waitress 
who works nights and your mind 
drifts off to thoughts of her. In 
response you let the rig climb 
to eighty-five and start cutting 
darkness a little faster. 

But no matter how rewarding 
the trucker fantasies and good 
times with buddies prove to be, 
no serious vacation is complete 
without a little contact and re- 
sponse from the opposite sex. 
After all, man does not live by 
breed alone, so when the hor- 


mones get too frisky 





it’s always a 
fun idea to ring up your favorite 
girl and find out if she’s in the 
mood for breaking the seal on 
a Trojan. Chances are good she 
was just about to call you. 
Probably the most unpleasant 
aspect of any vacation, however, 
is the fact that it has to end. In 
this case though Mr. Time may 
actually be doing you a favor. 
Can you imagine what kind of 
mood you'd be in if you found 
out that your shoes had to be 
surgically removed because you 
let your toenails grow through 
the leather? Or picture yourself 
not shaving for so long that your 
beard gets caught in your zipper? 
In this respect, returning to Ju- 
niata doesn't seem nearly so ago- 
nizing. In fact, after a good vaca- 
tion one has trouble discerning 
if college is a preparation for or 
protection from the real world. 
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Exposure to secondhand smoke controversial among students 





Junior Kate Lorenzen is plan- 
ning to approach Student Gov- 
ernment about reducing the 
prevalence of secondhand smoke 
on campus. She suggests in- 
creasing the distance of smoke- 
stacks from dorm buildings and 
also removing smokestacks from 
high traffic areas. 

Lorenzen plans to present her 
ideas to Student Government 
in order to gain student input. 
“My idea-is to form a-commit- 
tee that will investigate ways 
to réduce exposure to smoking. 
I am looking for people who 
are interested in this and would 
like to have their voice heard,” 
Lorenzen said. 

Once a committee is formed, 
Nits members will explore options 
to reduce secondhand smoke. 

Lorenzen said, “We would 

have to look into the legalities of 
what can be done. I would like to 
see smokestacks removed from 
high traffic areas but only en- 
“force certain things on campus. 
For example the sidewalks, like 
s Moore Street, aren’t a part of Ju- 
~~ niata property.” 

Current smoking ‘policy, insti- 
tuted on July 1, 1999, reads as 





Recently, I have been reading 
posts on YikYak, and several of 
these have been focused on the 
idea of dating. Many people have 
stated that they do not know 
how to date or ask somebody 
out. I was surprised that so many 
people were as shy and confused 
as I sometimes feel. I decided to 
answer these posts in the best 
way I knew how: this article! 

To begin, there is the awkward 
first conversation. This is when 
you approach your crush and say 
something as simple.as “hi.” 





Confidence an 






follows: “The general purpose of 
the policy on smoking is to pro- 
tect the health of all employees 
and students from the effects of 
second hand smoke, to project 
a positive image of the College 
and to take into consideration the 
appearance and maintenance of 
College facilities.” 

The issue of secondhand 
smoke is important to Loren- 
zen, an asthmatic, because she 
is concerned about health risks. 
She will reach out to Alex 
McConnell, the Director of 
Health. and Wellness Services, 
as a resource. Freshman Zachary 
Hesse said, “I don't believe that 
the rules as they are now, which 
state that students should stand 
20 feet away from buildings to 
smoke, pose a threat to the health 
of students through secondhand 
smoking. But if it could be prov- 
en that students' health was be- 
ing affected, then that would be 
a good place to start.” 

In addition to increasing the 
distance of smokestacks, desig- 
nated smoking areas with seat- 
ing could be considered. Hesse 
said, “The current designated 
smoking areas are directly out- 
side the main doors of dorms 
and so people are forced to walk 
through the smoke to get in or 
out. Perhaps if we gave smokers 
a bench to sit on, well away from 
the doors of dorms, the possibil- 
ity of secondhand smoke inhala- 
tion would be reduced.” 


This step is the most intimi- 
dating, because in your head you 
are viewing this conversation 
going one of two ways. One, it 
goes well and he or she will reply 
warmly. Two, you will stumble 
over your words and look like a 
complete idiot. 

I can tell you now that say- 
ing “hi” will not be as scarring as 
you believe. You need to be able 
to make that first move because 
without it, you will be stuck ad- 
miring from afar. 

This simple hello may lead to 
a relationship. This step is like 
walking on eggshells. Trust me, 
I know. You debate what to say, 
how to say it and if that little 
smiley face you put at the end of 
the text message appears desper- 
ate. As long as you navigate the 
waters just right you will avoid 





Although designated smok- 
ing areas and the removal of 
smokestacks from high traffic 
areas could reduce secondhand 
smoke, adherence to these rules 
would be necessary to see re- 
sults. “The best way to approach 
the problem is enforcement. As a 
smoker, I know that I don’t walk 
20 feet away from the building. I 
know that there are students who 
smoke right outside of South. I 
think making sure people are 
standing where they are sup- 
posed to be would make a differ- 
ence,” said senior Caleb King. 

Enforcement of only smoking 
in designated areas could make a 
difference. “Twenty feet is prob- 
ably enough for someone to not 
smell the smoke. Personally I’m 
not a fan. I try and avoid it at all 
costs, but if I am around it and 
there’s no way to escape it, I 
try and deal with it. I definitely 
don’t like it,” said freshman 
Chris Heron. 

Disregard of current smok- 
ing regulations can be harmful 
to students with certain medical 
conditions. Freshman Kat Ryan 
said, “I have a friend who is asth- 
matic. Someone blew smoke in 
her face one time when she was 
walking by. She ended up having 
an asthma attack, so I think the 
proximity of where smoking is 
could be addressed.” 

However, there are students 
who are concerned with smokers 
being ostracized. Freshman Nick 


the dreaded “Friend Zone.” 

When you begin to text or 
hang out as friends, take this 
brief period of time to get to 
know each other. Find out likes 
and dislikes, hobbies and other 
personal things. Sharing this in- 
formation will create a safe en- 
vironment between you and your 
crush, especially if you prom- 
ise not to tell everyone what is 
shared and stick with that prom- 
ise. This will make you look loyal 
and easy to talk to, which will 
give you brownie points! 

Now, you may still be wonder- 
ing how this will keep you out 
of the “Friend Zone,” but here 
is how. You start upping your 
game. Texts should be trans- 
forming into things like “See you 
at dinner” with a smiley face that 
winks, or something like “Do 
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Mixed opinions to be found concerning current smoking regulations. 


Pastula said, “Just because some- 
one doesn’t agree with smoking 
doesn’t mean they have the right 
to tell people where they can or 
cannot smoke.-I smoke by the 
door in Sunderland, but if some- 
one walks by I’ll move. If you 
have a problem, I’d definitel 
move. I think people need tobe 
more vocal in person. If you po- 
litely tell me you’re bothered by 
it, I’d move.” 

Ultimately, exposure to sec- 
ondhand smoke on campus will 
be up to students. “I think we 
should give people the right to 
choose. I’m not a fan of it, but if 
that’s what someone wants to do, 
I’m not going to say ‘Ew, that’s 


you know how cute you are, lol!” 

These small hints can give the 
‘impression that you might con- 
sider him or her as something 
more. If you aren't ready for that 
step yet, you can try my approach 
and use song lyrics to express 
your feelings. I do not know 
how many times I have sent lyr- 
ics to the person I liked. If they 
are thinking clearly enough 
they will hopefully pick up on 
the message. 

While making these subtle 
hints you should also try to hang 
out, alone. Bringing too many 
friends along -will ruin the mo- 
ment and neither one of you 
will be able to fully open up 
(especially if you do not know 
each other's friends). Try go- 
ing to dinner at Baker together 
one night, just the two of you, 


Happy Holidays! : 


Looking for some great 


gift idea? 


ea lots of options here at Standing 


favorite coffee 


gilt baskets, sh 
and items form 







disgusting, you have to stop,’” 
said sophomore Sarah More. 

Lorenzen will learn what her 
options are after she approaches 
Student Government next se- 
mester. “For now, making des- 
ignated smoking areas, moving 
smokestacks from high traffic 
areas and increasing the smoking 
distance of 20 feet away from 
buildings, especially from dorms 
where students are living, can 
be reasonable. Those are things 
I would like to see changed, es- 
pecially while I am still at Juni- 
ata. I don’t know if I’m the only 
student who cares about this, 
or if there are others out there,” 
said Lorenzen. 


d careful navigation are keys to success in dating world 


or go to dinner and the movies 
if you have the means. Also, try 
to do one activity where you can 
talk. Movies are great, but you 
can't get to know each other in 
this setting because you have to 
stay silent. 

However, if you are in the 
movies, start using your body 
language! Place your hand on 
the armrest tilted up and have 
it slightly open. Hopefully he 
or she will see you want to hold 
hands. If that does not work, try 
moving a bit closer. These same 
things can be applied to nights 
when you stay in and watch 
movies as well. 

For example, one night I was 
watching a movie with this guy 
I found really cute. We were on 
the couch together, and I casu- 
ally got closer and said, “Oh, 
sorry, I did not realize I was so 
close.” When he mentioned how 
I had accidently elbowed him, I 
turned that into a game and used 
it as a flirtatious technique to get 
his as attention in hopes that he 
would see I was totally into him. 
I like to think he picked up on 
the hints! 

Once you date for a while, it is 
time to make things serious. This 
part is terrifying! This step could 
lead to rejection, which is some- 
thing all of us fear, hence why we 
never actually want to enter the 
dating scene. You need to be the 
bigger person and just state how 
you feel. Be completely honest. 

But one thing I must say: do 
it in person if possible. It adds a 
more romantic feel and reveals 
your courage because you were 
able to speak up in such an inti- 
mate situation. However, during 
this stage you must remind your- 
self that even if rejection occurs, 
you now know the answer to 
your desires. Now you no longer 
have to wonder what if. 
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By ALEXANDRIA GROVES 


With some teams ending their 
seasons as conference champions 
and others with improvements 
already in mind for next year, the 
2014 fall sports season has come 
to a close. 

The Juniata field hockey 
team had a breakout season 
after improving its record to 
15-6, breaking Catholic’s three- 
year conference championship 
winning streak, and making 
it to the second round of the 
NCAA tournament. . 

“Our last week of conference 
play, where we played Catholic 
on Sunday, (Elizabethtown) in 
the semifinals on Wednesday 
and Catholic again on Saturday, 
all three games went into double 
overtime. We won all three and 
the 2014 Landmark Conference 
Championship,” said head coach 
Caroline Gillich. 

For this team, the seniors were 
a big part of their success. “My 
seniors were a great leadership 
class that supported each other 
and kept a positive outlook. 
Kortney Showers, our team cap- 
tain, was a huge force for focus 
and hard work. Julianne Jones 
had a breakout season and is 
currently ranked fourth na- 
tionally in save percentage and 
tied for sixth in goals against 
average (GAA). She kept us 
in a ton of games until we 
could put the game winner in,” 
said Gillich. 

The Juniata womens volley- 
ball team also had a successful 
season, winning the Landmark 
Conference Championship and 
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Field hockey, football highlight 2014 fall sports season 





making it to the second round of 
NCAA Regional Playoffs. 

When it came to leading 
the team, head coach Heather 
Pavlik believed it was sophomore 
middle hitter Nakita Gearhart, 
who led the team in solo blocks. 
Pavlik said, “I think Nakita 
Gearhart is probably our motor. I 
think that when we're struggling, 
she’s the one who pulls us out a 
little bit.” 

Despite losing to Hope Col- 
lege in the second round of 
NCAA Regional Playoffs, Pavlik 
believed that it was a learning 
experience for her team. “ 

We did a good job for prob- 
ably about two games play- 
ing point-to-point — with 
them, but then we probably 
hit a snag in the third, fourth 
and fifth (sets). You hope that it’s 
a great learning experience for 


our younger players, so they now 
understand what level you have 
to be playing on consistently,” 
said Pavlik. 

Even though the Juniata 
football team did not finish as 
well as they did last year, head 
coach Tim Launtz was not dis- 
appointed in his team. “As the 
season went on, we just contin- 
ued to work hard, and we con- 
tinued to improve,” said Launtz. 

Launtz said that one of his 
expectations for his team was to 
leave a mark on the 2014 season. 
‘They did that in their last game, 
defeating Susquehanna 44-35. 
“They paid forward by establish- 
ing standards that will be ex- 
pected of all Juniata men in the 
future,” said Launtz. 

To Launtz, he thought his four 
senior captains were the ones re- 
sponsible for the improvements 
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Senior Mikaela Sloan takes the ball toward the goal in field hockey’s thrilling win against Catholic, Sophomore Daulton 
Romano just after his interception against Susquehanna University in football's 44-35 win against their rival, 


of his team. “All of the captains, 
Kyle Schuck, Isaiah Slutter, 
Ward Udinski and Ethan Wilt 
are young men of great character, 
great honor and great integrity. 
When some of your best play- 
ers are your captains, that’s a real 
luxury because I think the team 
sees them not only as leaders, 
but they feed off of their perfor- 
mance,” said Launtz. 

Launtz said, “We're not happy 
that we werent more successful. 
We don’t ever want to accept 
losses as being a common place, 
but another thing I think we’ve 
moved on in this program is that 
there are no more moral victo- 
ries, and that’s very important.” 

As for Juniata’s men’s and 
women’s soccer teams, they were 
not able to live up to their 2013 
seasons in which both teams 
made it to the playoffs. However, 


both coaches are far from disap- 
pointed in their teams. 

Men’s head coach Dan Dubois 
said, “The expectation is always 
to get to the playoffs. Up until the 
last three games of our schedule, 
we still had a chance. As poorly 
as it had gone for us, we still had 
that opportunity.” 

Women’s head coach Scott 
McKenzie was proud that his 
team incorporated a big fresh- 
men class. “We were able to make 
that transition fairly smoothly, 
despite what some would con- 
sider a record that was disap- 
pointing. This team was able to 
find a way to compete at a high 
level, and doing that while incor- 
porating 13 new players was no 
small order,” said McKenzie. 

When it came to their late 
season success, Dubois turned 
to his junior goalkeepers Garrett 
Lavelle and James Johnson. “The 
two of them split time in goal 
most of the year after our two 
other goalkeepers went down 
with injuries. I think they did the 
best job they could possibly do, 
and for us, that put us in position 
to get wins,” said Dubois. 

McKenzie also thought 
that his seniors were the ones 
that lead. the team to success. 
“You can have great young play- 
ers, but it’s great to have great 
old players with experience,” 
said McKenzie. 

Despite not bringing home 
many. championships. like most 
would like, in this fall season, 
records were broken, ‘eyes were 
opened to future potential and 
above all, it was a learning expe- 
rience for everyone. 


Jordan vs. LeBron, who will be considered the best player of all time? 


By Witt PERALTA 


As long as there are sports 
radio shows and sports analysts, 
there will always be a debate 
on who is the greatest basket- 
ball player of all time. The two 
who get mentioned the most are 
Michael Jordan and LeBron 
James. It is not even a question 
who is the greatest. It is Jordan. 

James will never be perfect in 
the finals like Jordan, who never 
lost a finals series. James lost to 
the Spurs in 2007, when he just 
gave up on his team. Then James 
betrayed his hometown, went to 
the Heat and teamed up with 
two other superstars in search of 
a title. They still lost. 


No matter what James ac- 





By Bossy MoopisPauGH 


One of the biggest NBA de- 
bates of all time is the compari- 
son of LeBron James to Michael 
Jordan. Both have dominated the 
hardwood during their careers, 
with Jordan widely being con- 
sidered the best player the NBA 


has ever seen. However, James: 


is making his own case to claim 
that title. 

The most common criticism 
of James is his lack of champi- 
onships (only two compared to 
Jordan’s six). However, if cham- 
pionships were so important, 
then Robert Horry, who owns 


complishes, he will never have 
Jordan’s 100 percent success 
rate on the game’s biggest stage. 
Jordan won more rings than 
James during his first ten years 
in the league; Jordan was drafted 
in 1984, and by the year 1993, 
the Chicago Bulls had already 
completed their first three-peat. 
After that, Jordan chose to retire 
before coming back and finish- 
ing his second three-peat. 
‘Meanwhile, LeBron won a 
respectable back-to-back feat in 
2012 and 2013 that was achieved 
only after teaming up with su- 
perstars Dwyane Wade and 
Chris Bosh. Jordan took pride in 
sticking with the Bulls through 
the tough times and did not opt 
to take the easier path to win a 


seven NBA rings, would be near 
the top of the list of greats! 

James has certainly had his 
share of playoff appearances, 
but the first team he lead to the 
promised land was laughable. 
The Cleveland Cavaliers’ start- 
ing lineup when they made 
the Finals in 2007 was James, 
Larry Hughes, Sasha Pavlovic, 
Drew Gooden and Zydrunas 
Ilgauskas. Only three of the fif- 
teen players from that team are 
still active. The talent it takes to 
lead a group like that to an NBA 
Finals during the mid-2000’s 
is immeasurable. 

Jordan was accompanied by a 


championship by linking with 
other superstars, which is exactly 
what James did. 

By 1996, Jordan was a 10- 
time All-Star, 8-time All-NBA 
first team, Defensive Player of 
the Year, 4-time MVP, four time 
Finals MVP, 4-time NBA 
Champion, and 7-time 
All-Defensive first team. Jordan 
took two years off in order to 
cope with the murder of his fa- 
ther, so his 11th season was the 
1996 season when the Bulls ran 
rampant over everyone. ‘Thus, it 
would be pretty easy to assume 
that he could have gathered even 
more accolades. 

James started his NBA career 
out of high school at the age of 
18 and was immediately put in 


Hall of Famer in Scottie-Pippen 
for all six championships and 
another Hall of Famer, Dennis 
Rodman, for three. James’ rings 
were achieved with Dwyane 
Wade (a possible Hall of Famer) 
and Chris Bosh. I do not see 
Bosh as a future Hall of Famer, 
and he really did not contribute 
consistently to the Miami Heat’s 
championship runs. 

Wade and Bosh certainly do 
not guarantee opportunities at 
championships, especially con- 
sidering the James-less Heat’s 
current 9-10 record in 2014. 
James’ Cavaliers are not much 
better at 11-7, but I think their 





the starting five. Jordan, however, 
entered the NBA after his junior 
year in college. As a 21 year old 
rookie, Jordan was not the first 
or second option. In Jordan's sec- 
ond year in the NBA, he broke 
his foot and only played in 18 
games. This shows that James 
has had more playing time in the 
NBA than Jordan at this stage of 
their careers, yet James still has 
not surpassed Jordan's stats. 

Jordan garnered eight scor- 
ing titles from his entry into the 
league through 1996, the year 
that he and the Bulls would go 
72-10 on their way to a sec- 
ond three-peat. James, on the 
other hand, has only won one 
scoring title. 

Moreover, James does not 


development of team chemistry 
has been the biggest hindrance, 
one that will diminish as the 
season progresses. 

Jordan has 10 scoring cham- 
pionships to James’ one. 
However James has only one 
less MVP award in four less 
years. I see James as a better all- 
around player. 

He makes other players on his 
team better and has already sur- 
passed Jordan in career assists. 
Are any of those aforementioned 
players from 2007 that good? 
No, but James was able to make 
them better because his vision of 
the court is unmatched. 


have the same mindset as Jordan 
in end-game situations. Jordan 
knew what to do with the ball at 
the end of a game, and that made 
him clutch, as opposed to James’s 
indecisiveness that leads him to 
commit crucial errors at the end 
of close games. 

Jordan is a hard act to fol- 
low, and James is good, but he is 
not “His Airness.” Jordan never 
lost a Finals series, was never 
taken to a game seven in the 
Finals, and was always deserv- 
ing of Finals MVP. He flat out 
willed his team to two three- 
peats in 8 years, beating Hall of 
Famers like Magic Johnson, 
Clyde Drexler, Charles Barkley 
and Karl Malone. James will 


never be on that level. 





Jordan is one of the best scor- 
ers of all time, but James creates 
shots for his teammates while 
also being a threat himself. 

It is impossible to predict 
what would happen if the two 
were to have a game of one- 
on-one because the game has 
evolved so much from Jordan’s 
era to the present. The way the 
game is played and the presence 
of different competitors have 
completely altered players’ ap- 
proaches. The only thing we can 
do now is speculate, and I pre- 
dict that by the time James re- 
tires, he will overtake Jordan as 
the greatest of all time. 
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By Bossy Moopispaucu 


The NCAA is implementing 
the first annual college foot- 
ball playoff this year. The pre- 
vious selection system saw the 
top two teams in the nation 
face off for the BCS National 
Championship. However, fans 
and analysts have long com- 
mented on the unfairness in 
only giving two teams a shot at 
the championship. 

‘The playoff will see the num- 
ber one seed go head to head 
with the fourth seed, along with 
a faceoff between seeds two and 





three. The two winners will then | 


meet for the championship. 

The University of Alabama, 
this year’s SEC champions, re- 
ceived the top spot after fin- 
ishing the season with a 12-1 
record. Their only loss came to 
the University of Mississippi 
in a close 23-17 game. Since 
then, the Crimson Tide have 
won eight ‘straight games, in- 
cluding five wins over ranked 
opponents. As is typical of Nick 
Saban-led teams, the defense has 
been the main reason behind 
Alabama’s success, as they rank 
fourth in the nation in points 
against (16.6). 

At the beginning of the year, 
Alabama had some question 
marks at quarterback because 
then-senior AJ. McCarron 
was drafted by the Cincinnati 
Bengals. Training camp (and 
even the first couple games) 
saw a competition between se- 
nior Blake Sims and junior Jake 
Coker. Sims won the job and 


never looked back, finishing the 
year with over 3,000 passing 
yards and 26 touchdowns. It does 
not hurt that his premier wide- 
out, Amari Cooper, leads college 
football in receiving yards and 
has eclipsed the century mark in 
seven games. ESPN scouts. have 
ranked Cooper fifth among all 
2015 NFL draft prospects. 
Alabama will face Ohio 
State University, who is coming 
off a blowout win against the 
University of Wisconsin in 
the Big Ten Championship. 
Ohio State was the final team 
to make it into the playoffs, 


beating out Texas Christian 


University (TCU) and 
Baylor University. They fin- 
ished the season 12-1 with 
their only loss against 
Virginia Tech in the second 
week of the season. Contradic- 
tory to Alabama, Ohio State 
has fed off its offense (fourth 
in the nation with 45.2 points 
per game) and has only 
scored less than 30 points in 
one game. 

One of the biggest obstacles 
for Ohio State will be the loss 
of Heisman-hopeful quarter- 
back J.T. Barrett who had been 
a pleasant surprise after the team 
had lost starting quarterback 
Braxton Miller during the pre- 
season. Barrett broke his ankle on 
Nov. 29 against the University of 
Michigan. The reigns were then 
handed to sophomore quarter- 
back Cardale Jones, who before 
the game against Michigan, had 
only attempted seven passes. In 
the Big 10 Championship, Jones 
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impressed by throwing three 
touchdowns, but the offense was 
largely led by sophomore run- 
ning back Ezekiel Elliot, who 
ran for 220 yards in the victory. 

Coming in at number two 
is the University of Oregon, 
led by redshirt-junior quarter- 
back and Heisman frontrunner 
Marcus Mariota. Oregon is com- 
ing off an impressive victory over 
the University of Arizona in the 
Pac-12 Championship. Arizona 
was Oregon's only loss of 2014, 
beating the Ducks 31-24 on 
Oct. 2. Similar to Ohio State, 
Oregon is an offensive jugger- 
naut that only scored less than 
40 points twice. They are in 
the top 25 in nearly every of- 
fensive category and no team 
has been able to completely shut 
them down. . 

Mariota is the biggest reason 
for Oregon's success, passing 
for 3,783 yards and rushing for 
an additional 669 yards with 53 
total touchdowns. He is all but 
guaranteed the Heisman Trophy, 
especially after a struggling final 
performance from . Wisconsin 
running back Melvin Gordon. 
Any team that has hopes of beat- 
ing Oregon must devise a game 
plan to at least contain Mariota. 

Looking to spoil Oregon's 
season is defending cham- 
pion Florida State University. 
‘The only undefeated team in 
Division I, the Seminoles have 
fallen to third after some close 
victories over lesser teams in the 
ACC. Their previous four victo- 
ries have come by a combined 
14 points. Their offense is ex- 
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tremely one-dimensional, as they 
rank 104th in rushing yards per 
game. Struggling performances 
in the first half have forced the 
offense and redshirt-sophomore 
quarterback Jameis Winston to 
throw, throw and throw some 
more to get back into games. 
Winston, the defending 
Heisman Trophy winner, has 
struggled mightily in his sopho- 
more year. Off-field issues have 
no doubt been a distraction as 
he has thrown 17 interceptions 
(seven more than last year) along 
with 16 fewer touchdowns. He 
has looked extremely uncomfort- 
able in the pocket, and obviously 
his decision-making has seen\ 


a drop-off. 
The ultimate question is 
whether this playoff actu- 


ally worked or not. TCU and 
Baylor were both one-loss teams 
that were left out of the top four. 
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Head of the selection commit- 
tee Jeff Long cited Ohio State’s 
Big Ten Championship as the 
decisive reason for putting the 
Buckeyes in the playoff. The 
previous week, TCU had been 
ranked third but fell all the way 
to sixth even after a 55-3 victory 
over lowa State University. 

Ultimately, the Big 12 brought 
this upon themselves by -not 
having a conference cham- 
pionship. TCU and Baylor 
were declared co-champions, 
which clearly muddied their 
chances. If there was a Big 12 
Championship, there is no 
doubt in my mind that the win- 
ner would have been ranked 
higher than Ohio State. How- 
ever, I think that the playoff 
does a good job of declaring 
the best team in the country, 
and the committee got the four 
teams right. 


Experience key for men’s volleyball after DIII championship loss 


By Wixi Perarta 


After losing to Springfield 


College in the Division III 
championship match last year, 
Juniata men’s volleyball is get- 
ting ready to redeem themselves 
during the 2015 season. 

The Division III national 
champion runner ups ended the 
season with a 29-5 record, going 
9-2 at home and a remarkable 
10-0 away. In head coach Pat 
Shawaryn’s eyes, the team will be 
ready to compete for the national 
title once again. 

“We will find out soon on how 
we regrouped from last year’s 
loss. We pushed the team pretty 
hard in the fall training and had 
a hard regimen over summer 
break, and we brought some new 
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bodies that will give (us) energy. 
(We will) just take it one day at a 
time,” said Shawaryn. 

Juniata will only be without 
three seniors from last year’s 
team, which will give them the 
opportunity to continue where 
they left off last year. 

“Everyone needs to step up, 
one through 20. There is not one 
player that is more important 
than anybody else. If everybody 
does what’s needed, we will be 
okay,” said Shawaryn. 

Only losing three seniors will 


benefit the team because most 


players have developed chemistry- 


playing together. 


“We are returning a lot of guys, 
but I think the people who really 
need to step up are the guys who 
are going to push the starters in 
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the gym, and we need that com- 
petition in the gym in order to 
get better,” said senior outside 
hitter Paul Kuhn. 

Kuhn earned Eastern College 
Athletic Conference (ECAC) 
All-Star, American Volleyball 
Coaches Association (AVCA, 
All-American honors and 
CVC Player of the Year for the 
2014 season. Also, junior Ryan 
Shelton won Continental 
Volleyball Conference (CVC) 
Academic All-Conference hon- 
ors as well. ; 

“The guys all work really hard 
all year in everything that they 
do. They are always trying to 
be better on the court, and that 
translates into their academic 
work. They know how to suc- 
ceed, and these awards just show 
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that they can be strong volleyball 
players and strong students at 
the same time,” said Shawaryn. 

“This year is the same as any 
other year; we have the same 
goal: to win a national champi- 
onship. We have the same big” 
lineup, so we are going ‘to try 
and be dominant with our size, 
and also if we do the little things 
right, I don’t think anyone can 
stop us,” said Kuhn. 

The team will now have five 
seniors, four juniors and five 
sophomores who all know how 
to win and make it to the NCAA 
championship game, but the 
team lost a key piece in sopho- 
more outside hitter Kameron 
Beans, who left the program ear- 
lier this year. 

“We are returning pretty much 
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all of our talent, so it should be 
an identical year with hopefully 
one more win. We are looking 
pretty good as a crew. A few 
freshmen could potentially step 
in and get some time, (and) we 
have a lot of experience coming 
back,” said senior middle back 
Joe Bortak. 

Last year, midway - through 
the season, there was a coaching 
change from former head coach 
Kevin Moore to Shawaryn. 
However, the team still ended 
up making it to the NCAA 
championship finals. 

“Having Pat as a coach al- 
ready made it really easy to 
adjust. We all knew what to 
expect from him and what he 
expects from us. Not only that, 
but this team has been through 
a lot of adversity on and off the 
court. To us, this was only an- 
other obstacle to overcome, and 
coming together as a team really 
helped,” said junior middle back 
Chad Albert. 

The team will have their goals 
set to redeem themselves and 
take back the title that they lost 
on their own home court last 
year. “Our goal for every year is 
to win a national championship. 
Our focus is winning the confer- 
ence and getting an automatic 
bid to the tournament. 

After getting a taste of playing 
in the match last year but com- 
ing up short, it only motivated 
us to work harder to achieve that 
next step of winning a champi- 
onship,” said Albert. 

The men’s volleyball team will 
start off their season at home in 
the Juniata College Invitational 
on January 23 against conference 
foe Hilbert, a team that they beat 
twice last year. 
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Weather F 


Monday: 


High of 38 
Low of 30 


With the wind- 
chill, temps 
will drop lower 


than your GPA. 


ee 


Tuesday: 


High of 45 
Low of 37 


Is it 
summer 
yet? 


orecast 


Wednesday: 


High of 36 
Low of 29 


Just remem- 
ber, the Mid- 
west is burried 
under snow. 


Thursday: 


alle lemel amet) 
Low of 31 


Biaiismerie| sia ols 
the winter of 
frostbite and 


amputated ex- 


tremities. 


Friday: Saturday: 


alle Lome) mee) e) 
Low of 34 


High of 35 
ey me) mar d 


Oh the weather 
outside is 
bipielsisseleratave| 
terrible. And 
aaltcisie<lolion 


Warning: 
Souls may 
freeze at this 
temperature. 


Sunday: 


alle lame) m4 
Low of 36 


| could get rid 
of my mini 
begets ica tele| 
keep all my 

bisreremejeLectie [om 





TOP 10: THINGs You 
WANT TO HEAR FROM YOUR 
PROFESSOR RIGHT Now 


. That page maximum is now the minimum. 
. Your partner just dropped the class. 

. I can’t find your lab report. 

Have you considered changing POEs? 

You can always take the course next fall. 

. You should’ve looked at other thesis topics. 
Pop quiz! 

. I’m dropping the extra-credit section. 

. The final is now in-class. 

10. And now it’s cumulative... 


CH NAARWNS 





Hot. Tite (Lal FC 


fj 


Thumbs down to the carolers get- 
ting the tune of “The Most Wonder- 
ful Time of the Year” wrong again at 
Madrigal, proving it might not be that 
wonderful after all. 


Thumbs up to the students going to 
NYC to protest this weekend. It’s in- 
spiring to see Juniatians so passionate 
about their beliefs. 


Thumbs down to the “Eaten Alive” 
guy. Apparently, his anaconda don’t. 





Now Leasing For 2015-16 
Apartments & Houses 
Close To Campus 


www.mincemoyer-rentals.com 


. incemoyer 
Rentals 




























By LaurEN FRANTZ 


This year marks the 50th an- 
niversary of the civil rights 
march in Selma, Ala., where 
525 demonstrators demanded 
voting rights for African Ameri- 
cans. Several Juniata students at- 
tended the march during which 
protestors were beaten and tear 
gassed by police. 

As a Juniata freshman at 
the time, Pamela Clemson 
Macomber, chose to attend 
the march. 

“It was not a hard decision. 
To do nothing said it was okay 
that voting rights weren’t equal. 
This was the moment to make 
a difference:”” ' 

Macomber . described her 
experience at the march as a time 
that she had.never felt so angry. 
“Tt was outrageous. People were 
being hit for the right to vote,” 
said Macomber. 

Harriet- Richardson Michel 
’65, a Juniata senior at the time, 
also attended the march. When 
asked what she experienced at 
the march she said, “fear, pride, 
sense of hope and devastation.” 

In 1965 students attending the 
march were also not completely 
supported by Juniata College. 
“We could go to the march, but 


Assault survey examined 


By Liam BENFER 


In order to improve the cul- 
ture surrounding sexual miscon- 
duct at Juniata, the President’s 
Office has distributed a survey 
to students, created by HEDS, 
the Higher Education Data Shar- 
ing Consortium, that is expected 
to present an accurate depiction 
as to how the campus perceives 
the subject. 

Assistant Dean of Students 
and Lead Title IX Investiga- 
tor Dan Cook-Huffman said, 
“We’ve been looking for a way 
for (Juniata) to assess student at- 
titudes and the culture on cam- 
pus toward issues of sex dis- 
crimination, sexual harassment 
and sexual assault.” 

Cook-Huffman continued to 
express how he believes this 
evaluation is what Juniata needs. 
“The purpose of the survey is to 
help us really get a sense of what 
the culture’s like on campus, 
what students’ perceptions are, 
what the strengths and weak- 
nesses (are in) our program, 
and also make sure students are 
aware of what to do if something 
happens to you or a friend, what 
support is available and how the 
disciplinary process works.” 

So far the survey is on track 
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Harriet Richardson Michel ’65 (right), a Juniata senior, attended to visiting instructor Galway Kinnells injuries in Selma, 1965.. 


we could be unenrolled from Ju- 
niata,” said Macomber. 

Forty years later, Macomber 
came to Juniata and noticed how 
things have changed. “Juniata 
was talking about me like a role 
model. It was so rewarding to 
see the school’s transformation,” 
said Macomber. 

The most befitting example 
of Juniata’s present culture 


to yield results, which the Presi- 
dent’s Office will examine at 
length at the conclusion of the 
survey’s circulation. 

“In terms of response rate, 
we’re at 35 percent,” (as of Feb- 
ruary 19, 2015), said Gail Ul- 
rich, head of Human Resources 
and title IX coordinator. The 
response rate is rapidly near- 
ing a valid percentage that will 
give an accurate representation 
of results. 

When the survey closes on 
March 9, its results will be sent 
to HEDS so the findings can be 
compared with other schools. 

“They will be peer and aspi- 
rant institutions, so schools that 
are similar to Juniata in size 
and character and location and 
everything like that, but also 
some that are aspirant, or aspi- 
rational, meaning schools that 
are probably a little bit better in 
some aspects than Juniata, so we 
aspire to be more like them,” 
said Cook-Huffman. 

Following the conclusion of 
the survey, Juniata will receive a 
report detailing the findings. 

“(Next semester) we will 
get a summary and analysis of 
Juniata’s results to the survey. 


> see SURVEY page 4 
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occurred this past December. 
Students attended the Mil- 
lions March in N.Y. to demand 
justice against police brutality 
and racism. 

“Fifty students took a bus and 
a train to travel to New York,” 
said senior Rounida Shwaish, 
one of the students responsible 
for organizing the trip. 

Junior Brenden Sison attend- 


By MADISON BRADER 


In the last few weeks, a 
newly formed committee of fac- 
ulty and students has success- 
fully converted around 16 rest- 
rooms throughout campus to be 
gender inclusive. 

“Facilities went through and 
surveyed all of the restrooms on 
campus, and the committee met 
for the first time to look at short 
term, mid term and long term 
goals on campus. The first phase 
of the project was to identify 
restrooms and bathrooms that 
are already able to be easily 
converted,” said Rosalie Ro- 
driguez, special assistant to 
the president for the Office of 
Diversity and Inclusion. 

“Phase one was to look at 
the existing spaces that already 
sort of meet the definition of 
gender inclusive and provide 
a new signage of those. We’ve 
done 16 bathrooms/restrooms 
to this point. I think we will 
end up with either 28 or 29 by 
the end of this month that are 
labeled with the new gender in- 
clusive signs,” said Vice Presi- 
‘dent for Finance and Operations 
Rob Yelnosky. 

The question of costs is one of 
the problems this new committee 
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ed the march. “T felt calm, and 
I had the chance to speak to a 
lot of people of different ages,” 
said Sison. “There were people 
arguing, but I didn’t see any 
physical confrontation.” 

Juniata had even gone so far 
as to plan for the possibility of 
physical conflict. “Juniata pro- 
vided emergency protocol,” said 
Rosalie Rodriguez, Special As- 


Gender inclusive restrooms introduced 


is trying to figure out. The cost 
of converting a restroom, which 
only consists of a toilet and sink, 
may be less than converting a 
bathroom, which consists of a 
toilet, sink and shower. 

“If it’s new construction, it 
obviously has a different cost 
than just renovating an existing 
space. So our plan for this sum- 
mer is to renovate the bathrooms 
in South and some number of 
those will become gender inclu- 
sive spaces. What we’re looking 
for now is what is it going to cost 
to do the entire building to be ca- 
pable of being gender-inclusive 
bathrooms,” said Yelnosky. 

Toward the end of last se- 
mester, a petition made rounds 
around campus, asking  stu- 
dents and faculty to sign their 
support of the addition of gender 
inclusive restrooms. 

Junior Connor Hunter-Kysor, 
a member of the Diversity 
Committee on Student 
Government, was the student be- 
hind this petition. 

“TJ never received any negative 
backlash. I received some ques- 
tions, which I always welcome 
to create a more formal dialogue 
about the issues rather than a 
one-sided radical perspective. I 


hoped that I wasn’t too aggres- 
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Juniatians remember 30th anniversary of Selma March 









sistant to the President for Di- 
versity & Inclusion. Juniata’s 
community also helped provide 
funding to rent a bus and indi- 
vidual train tickets for students 
who attended the march. 

“We raised money through a 
grant from Champions of Diver- 
sity Fund, many academic de- 
partments, alumni and personal 
donations,” said Shwaish. 

This change in Juniata is 
also being showcased within 
the classroom. This semester, 
a Sociology Senior Seminar 
has plans to commemorate 
the 50th anniversary of the 
march in Selma. One hope a 
student has is to recreate that 
trip and travel from Juniata to 
Selma, Ala. “Take the time to 
inform yourself of the past,” 
said Taylor Whetsel, a student in 
the class. 

As Juniata’s support trans- 
formed over time, the actual act 
of protesting has also changed. 
“Social protests are supposed to 
disrupt business as usual, make 
people stop and pay attention,” 
said Rodriguez. “However, to- 
day you need permits to protest, 
and you are not allowed to dis- 
rupt business as usual.” 


> see SELMA page 4 





sive during the whole petition of 
two days. I just wanted to make 
sure that people knew or under- 
stood what they were signing,” 
said Hunter-Kysor. 

The committee, whose. name 
has not been chosen yet but 
consists of several faculty and 
student members, is working to- 
gether to make the campus feel 
like a safer place for students. 

“As we progress, will students 
become more adaptable, more 
comfortable with  all-gender 
restrooms, where we would 
have those outnumber single-sex 
restrooms? Those are ques- 
tions we ‘still have long-terms 
goals to investigate (and 
determine) what would meet the 
appropriate needs of our campus 
body and make sure that every 
student’sneedsarebeingmet,”’said 
Rodriguez. 

“Nathan Hall was already 
built with the capability of be- 
ing gender inclusive across the 
board, and so now it’s a mat- 
ter of through room draw and 
the Res Life process of figuring 
out where we are going to de- 
clare gender inclusive. Then we 
are going to try to make South, 
as much as possible, flexible 


> see GENDER page 4 
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Dylan Miller adjusts to the Spaeee as media seeks to increase coverage 


By Cat Kinc 


Junior Dylan Miller has be- 
come a celebrity both on campus 
and across the state for his ex- 
perimental project on minimalist 
living, which is the basis of his 
independent study. 

Miller has constructed a hut 
out of scrounged materials in the 
woods near the Peace Chapel. 
He used logs, leaves and mud to 
build the structure and has been 
living in it since August. The 
project began on June 10, 2014 
while Miller was simultaneously 
working two jobs. 

“Toward the beginning of 
classes last fall, 1 was working 
and also putting in 12-hour shifts 
to finish the shelter,” said Miller. 


“T’m at the best place in the proj- 


ect. All the work is done on the 
shelter. When it warms up, all I 
have to do is open the windows.” 

In addition to the construction 
of his shelter, Miller is using the 
project to explore and develop 
his philosophy. 

“He wants to use this as a 
way to pursue a philosophical 
approach to self investigation,” 
said Associate Professor of Phi- 
losophy Wade Roberts, one of 
Miller’s advisors for the project. 
“Establishing this point of soli- 
tude represents an alternative to 
the way most of us live.” 

Miller is studying numer- 
ous American authors and phi- 
losophers such as Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and Henry David 
Thoreau, and he is also explor- 
ing his religious affiliation with 
the Buddhist faith. Meditation 
and introspection are important 
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Dylan Miller relaxes on his tire swing outside of his hut. Miller has received increased publicity for his senior project. 


parts of his studies, and the iso- 
lation serves as. a focus for con- 
necting with himself and his 
surroundings. 

“He’s keeping a daily journal 
-- writing about what happens 
to him, what he thinks about. 
And at the end, he’ll write a pa- 
per analyzing what he learned,” 
said Roberts. 

Recently, however, several 


newspapers have picked up on 
Miller’s story. The Post Gazette 
out of Pittsburgh, The Daily 
News from Huntingdon, and 
The Altoona Mirror, as well as 
numerous other publications and 
news sources that published the 
story, have shone a spotlight on 
a man attempting to avoid the 
public. However, the spotlight 
has not had any noticeable effect 


Students elect 2015- aye EReCULIVE Board 


By Nia SmitH 


The results of the elections 
for Executive Board place Lau- 
ren Lesser as president, Te- 
sia Lewis as vice president, and 
Madeline Bennetti as Secretary. 
Open positions still remain for 
Public Relations and Policy 
Chair, Treasurer, and Officer of 
Technology. 

The executive board will 
nominate and interview poten- 
tial candidates to fill the open - 
positions. Other runners in the 
election included Ramsey Amad 
for president and Killian Sampo 
for vice president. There was no 
debate this year, as most cam- 
paigning was done through word 
of mouth. 

Lauren Lesser, who is current- 
ly Executive Board president, 
said she was “excited to be able 
to re-form the way senate’s run,” 
by improving efficiency. Lesser 
said she is hoping to revive some 
past traditions, such as a mud 
volleyball tournament for char- 
ity and All-Class Night (an event 
similar to homecoming). 

“I picked this school because 
of all the tradition that it had. 
That was really my deciding 
factor. I think that, in conjunc- 
tion, tradition and service we 
can really rally the community 
together. I think that is where be- 
ing able to influence anything in 
the school really starts — with 
having a powerful community,” 
said Lesser. “I really think that 
incorporating more tradition, 
incorporating more service; 
(through) that type of thing we 
can strengthen the community.” 

Lesser also - has plans 
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Left to right:Tesia Lewis, Madeline Bennetti and Lauren Lesser 


for new traditions, including a 
Senate-run day of service and a 
week dedicated to sexual assault 
awareness. 

Lesser intends to create more 
connection throughout the 
student body by incorporating at 
least seven more positions onto 
the board of Senate representa- 
tives. Her goal is to bring a stu- 
dent athlete, a performing arts 
student and one student from 
each FISHN department into 
student government so as to in- 
crease diversity of opinion. 

Although anyone can at- 
tend a student government 
meeting, only senate mem- 
bers may vote. Most current 
members of the Senate are 
presidents of Juniata clubs. or 
individuals who have been 
elected. Bringing in a greater 
variety of students would more 
accurately depict the campus 
community’s voice. 

“Most students don’t know 
much about Student Govern- 


ment. Most students don’t know 
that we do anything. I think stu- 
dents underestimate what our 
influence is on the school. The 
faculty understands it better than 
we do. We are the reason for 
why the school exists, and our 
voices ate very important, said 
junior Ramsey Amad, current 
vice president. “We want every- 
thing to be as good as it possibly 
can be.” 

One of the President’s main 
duties is meeting with the Presi- 
dent of the school, the Dean 
of Students, and other admin- 
istrative officials to represent 
and communicate the needs 
of the student body. “We’re 
merely lobbyists, essentially, 
to the administration, to other 
constituencies at Juniata,” said 
Amad. As_ president, . Lauren 
will represent. the students on 
the board: of trustees along with 
the vice president. She will also 


chair the Student Senate and run 


the eine. oe 





on his lifestyle. 

“He still does the same things 
and acts the same way. He hasn’t 
really changed. I mean, he’s 
still wearing shorts,” said se- 
nior Dan Phillips, a close friend 
of Miller’s. 

On top of the news coverage, 
Miller is also giving talks on his 
project. He has spoken at -the 
Huntingdon Lion’s Club, Stone 


Church and twice in the Juniata 


~ Valley school district. 


“The things I talk about are 
things we should all contem- 
plate ~arrd—be. aware of,” said 


. Miller.-“Et’s~just- “another tool. to 
. work-on my patience an mental 
- fortitude.” Later Mil 





“Bven if you're: une 
with the fame, there is no better 


~ way to deal with it than by being 


a hermit.” 

Miller’s social life, how- 
ever, has since become’ more 
interesting. If going out on the 
weekends, Miller is under 
constant scrutiny. 

“People will listen in on my 
conversations, standing a few 
feet away, just to hear if I talk 
about normal things or not,” 
said Miller. “It reminded me of 
why I don’t go out anymore. It 
reminded me of why I want to go 
out more.” 

Although Miller’s friends ap- 


preciate his sociability, they 


understand that he is an outside 
observer since he began living in 
the woods. 

“He’s not really huge into the 
party scene, but he likes that per- 
spective,” said Phillips. 

According to Miller, rejecting 
the comfort of society is a new 
idea for many and an interesting 
idea that many people have not 
considered before. So for him, it 
makes it worthwhile. 

“People like to talk about it. 
They’re interested in it, and I 
like to talk about it. Plus, I’ve al- 
ways. wanted to tell a girl ‘If you 
wanna come back to my hut, I’ve 
got an extra pair of snowshoes 
for you.” 


Senior class gift revealed 


By Racue AuryA MAKANsI 


On Feb. 28, the 2015 senior 
class announced Health and 
Wellness renovations as the se- 
nior gift. While on the surface 
it appears to be a straightforward 
process, a number of factors are 
taken into consideration and 
many parties on campus are in- 
volved in the decision-making. 

The process does not officially 
start until the fall of senior year 
and it involves input from a va- 
riety of people, including class 
officers, other members of the 
senior class who wish to par- 
ticipate, members of the Lead- 
ership Committee, Director of 
Juniata Scholarship Fund 
Miranda Peruso, Director of 
Finance Rob Yelnosky and 
President Troha. 

President of the class of 2015, 
Christine Sumner, explained the 
process of choosing a class gift. 

“We send out a survey to our 
senior class. (We) did a Google 
doc this year. From there we nar- 
row (the ideas) down to 10 or 15 
or so and go meet with Rob Yel- 
nosky and President Troha (...) 
and we narrow it down to five. 
Then we hold a vote for the se- 
niors to choose what they want,” 
Sumner said. 

Peruso advises the senior class 
during this process, but she em- 
phasized that ultimately the stu- 
dents choose the gift. 

“Our administration is very 
open and receptive to ideas,” 
Peruso said. 

Despite the critical role that 
students play in the idea-gen- 
erating process, it is important 
that the students consult with 


executive and financial offices 
to confirm that their gift matches 
up with the goals in the campus’ 
Strategic and Master Plans. 

“We will talk to them about 
things that might be going on 
on campus that might’ impact 
their gift because we don’t want 
to have a gift and then either 
demolish it or repurpose it,” 
Yelnosky explained. 

When choosing the gift, the fi- 
nal vote was between renovating 
the Health and Wellness Center, 
adding a deck off Baker, donat- 
ing money to the Alicia Griffith 
fund, adding a balcony to the 
ballroom in Ellis, and relocating 
Career Services. 

All of the funding for the class 
gift will be raised or donated 
and Peruso explained that the 
estimate each year is $50,000. 
Therefore, the senior class 
chooses between projects that 
will cost about that much. 

Most of this money comes 
from the matriculation deposit 
all students make to secure their 
seat when they receive their ac- 
ceptance letters as seniors in 
High School. 

“Seniors have the opportunity 
to donate up to $250 of that to 
the gift,” said Peruso. 

Since most matriculation 
deposits are more than $250, 
many students choose to donate 
large portions of that money to 
the senior gift. 

Another important consider- 
ation when choosing a class gift 
is when the gift will be complet- 
ed and when. the class officers 
should plan on a dedication cere- 
mony. Usually the gift is dedicat- 


- ed during the-five year reunion. } 
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Bailey Oratorical 
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The Bailey Oratorical was held on Tuesday, March 3, Freshman Julia 
McMurray won first place (bottom-right), senior Maverick Force won sec- 
ond, and senior Colton Hallabuk won third. Junior Ryan Shelton received the 
people's choice award. 
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U.S.-Russia tension slows visa process 


By Maria HANDEL 


Students on campus are 
having difficulties getting a visa 
to travel to their study abroad 
locations in Russia. Some prob- 
lems may be associated with the 
relationship between the U.S. 
and Russia. 

One Juniata student, Molly 
Adler, returned from studying 
abroad in Russia last fall semes- 
ter. She has been through the 
application process and under- 
stands its difficulties for both 
Americans and Russians. 

“T think the relationship has 
always been rocky because there 
are still a lot of cold war biases 
going on between Russia (and 
the U.S.), so it’s never been an 
easy relationship, even after 
cold war kind of ended,” said 
Adler. “There are huge bureau- 
cratic issues, so we’re making 
our visa process really difficult 
for Russians to come to the 
United States, so Russia is going 
to make it equally difficult. So 
right now, it’s hard on both sides 
to study abroad.” 

Students who plan on study- 
ing abroad in Russia are re- 
quired to have a visa, which 
attaches to their passport and 
grants them entry into a specific 
country. Typically, waiting for 
a visa is the longest part of the 
application process to - study 
abroad in Russia. 

“There’s an application pro- 


By BripGeT KieELy 


From March 3-5, Dr. Ian 
Fleming, professor emeritus at 
Cambridge University and visit- 
ing lecturer at the University of 
Illinois, visited Juniata to pres- 
ent three lectures on chemis- 
try as part of the Distinguished 
Lectures series funded by the 
Reeves Lectureship. 

Dr. Fleming geared his three 
lectures towards different types 
of audiences. 

“The first is going to be a gen- 
eral lecture that will be more ac- 
cessible to the regular audience, 
those who aren’t chemists, nec- 
essarily, but who may have some 
background in chemistry,” said 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
John Unger. 

Unger hopes that students who 
attend the lectures will gain more 
interest in the field of science. 

“T hope students get inspired 


cess you have to go through, but 
you also have to get an invite 
from Russia to come. I think the 
school in Russia has to invite 
you. And only after you’ve re- 
ceived an invitation can you start 
certain forms and certain parts of 
the process,” said junior Ashlynn 
Cobb, an Eagle’s Abroad student 
planning on studying in Russia. 

Russian exchange student 
Anastasia Ardasheva agrees 
that the initial process is long 
and difficult. 

“The initial process is very 
painful, but once you get in its 
easy. I just mail in my docu- 
ments now, and they return in a 
few days, but the first time, yes, 
it is a problem,” said Ardasheva. 

According to Maria Golo- 
vinova, an international student 
from Ukraine, receiving one of 
these invitations from Russia is 
relatively easy. 

“All the universities that I 
know with exchange programs, 
with foreign students, they care 
a lot about their exchange 
students and foreign students, 
especially my university. They 
care about them so much,” 
said Golovinova. 

Receiving an invite to Russia 
may not be an issue, but the con- 
nections between the U.S. and 
Russia appears to be a problem 
for students wanting to study 
abroad there. 

“T think one of the reasons 
is it’s Russia. No one can go to 


by him, not necessarily to be a 
chemist, but to be a scientist. 
That’s all I really hope for. I 
think if you get the right person 
in these situations who is hum- 
ble, patient, outgoing and willing 
to speak to students, I think that 
means a lot to students, I know it 
means a lot to me,” said Unger. 

Students with chemistry POEs 
expressed interest in attending 
Fleming’s lectures. 

“Being able to listen to a 
world renowned scientist speak 
about his discoveries with the 
structure of chlorophyll and his 
work on stereoisomers is a once 
in a lifetime opportunity that 
many of us are looking forward 
to,” said senior chemistry POE 
Amelia Kepler. 

“I hope that Dr. Fleming 
could bring some interesting 
talks and some thought provok- 
ing perspective to the audience,” 
said senior Duc Vu, another 


Live Music: 


Strait&Miller e 
Saturday, March 21st 
7:30-10:00PM 


Long-time friends Chris Strait & Dylan Miller 
oxctef-lemxolnvenaiaiare w-lareme) tNalaremee)i(cloxeleclan ici] 
shortly after their high school graduation. The 
duo, both heavily influenced by a vast variety 

of music from the past and present, create a 

truly genuine sound. 





Russia without having a visa,” 
said Cobb. “Right now, between 
the U.S. and Russia, there’s such 
poor relations. I don’t think Rus- 
sia is really going out of their 
way to make anything work for 
an American. I think, from an 
American standpoint, you have 


‘to make sure that you meet ev- 


ery single deadline that you need 
to make.” 

Both countries have similar 
procedures for allowing for- 
eign exchange students to study 
abroad in their country. 

Russian Visiting Language 
Instructor (VLI) Irina Potapova 
had to go through a similar pro- 
cess when she applied to study 
abroad at an American univer- 
sity. “I had to wait for the offi- 
cer to interview me. I just gave 
all the questions as required to 
give. What I had to do was pre- 
pare for this interview. I kind of 
had to think over what questions 
may be and how I’m supposed to 
answer them.” 

“T know of one girl who lives 
in Volgograd and had to (take 
the) train to Moscow, which is an 
overnight train, just to visit the 
embassy, just to meet in person 
to say, ‘I need my paper work.’ 
They do the same thing to them,” 
said Adler. 

Acting Dean of Interna- 
tional Programs Kati Csoman, 
who assists students studying 


> see RUSSIAN page 4 


Renowned chemist lectures for Juniata 


chemistry POE. 

According to Vu, Dr. Flem- 
ing is well-known in the 
chemistry field. 

“T know him as a really fa- 
mous organic chemist. First of 
all, he comes from a very strong 
academic background and has a 
lot of teaching experience, and 
that he was the first person to ac- 
tually synthesize vitamin B12,” 
said Vu. 

Although Fleming is not cur- 
rently working on new research, 
Peter Baran, associate professor 
of chemistry, said that he was 
still a great choice to speak at 
Juniata. 

“He’s a really well known 
organic chemist with a distin- 
guished career in organic chem- 
istry starting sometime in the 
“60s. He’s a professor emeritus 
at the University of Cambridge 
in the UK, which means that 
he’s not research active, which 
doesn’t mean he’s less quali- 
fied,” said Baran. 

Baran explained why Flem- 
ing’s thoughts in the field of 
chemistry are significant. 

“Dr. Fleming can look at or- 
ganic chemistry from a very 
big perspective, and that is very 
valuable for us because such 
a person can help us and sug- 
gest things that we would never 
think of doing.” said Baran. 
“When Fleming starts speaking 
about his research, he has such 
huge perspective that he can ad- 
dress everybody and that’s the 
kind of distinguished speakers 
we invite here.” 

According to Unger, Fleming 
will not be the last distinguished 
speaker to be invited to Juniata. 

“With Professor Fleming, we 
were very fortunate that we con- . 
tacted him in the fall and that he 


> see. MILLER page 4 
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Past and present acttwvism| Cambridge professor, Ian Fleming, visits 
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Sison described the Millions 
March as being very structured 
and organized. 

“We have to become more cre- 
ative about the way we protest 
and withdraw participation, such 
as not buying products made 
by a specific company,” said 
Rodriguez. “The power of social 
movements has been legislated 
out of social movements.” 

Even though the look of 


protesting has changed, there is 
still power in the act of speaking 
out. “Everyone is involved. It’s 
how you choose to be involved,” 
said Macomber. 

Even if protests seem to 
be localized and __ isolated, 
what is being said still affects 
everyone. “Things don’t happen 
in a vacuum. It will touch all of 
us,” said Michel. “I hope at this 
anniversary, people realize a 
better world is everyone’s 
responsibility.” 





Signs promote inclusivity 


> from GENDER page | 





enough to be gender inclusive 
everywhere,” said Yelnosky. 
“What I’ve slowly learned 
about social justice and at- 
tempting to change things in 
a more inclusive way is with 
an institution like ours and a 
student body like ours, with I 
think 60 percent hailing from 
central Pennsylvania with con- 
servative viewpoints, you can’t 


dramatically change things 
without some resistance,” said 
Hunter-Kysor. 


Overall, the committee feels 
that these changes will be posi- 
tive for campus and that the 
student body will continue to 
offer support. 

Junior Masafumi Nozawa 
said, “I think it is a really good 
first step that they made gen- 
der inclusive restrooms. I hope 


Juniata will continue to make 
more effort. I think it is very im- 
portant to Juniata.” 

“Definitely I am _ pleased 
with what Juniata has been do- 
ing. I am extremely excited for 
the opportunity because I’m 
only a junior, so I don’t even 
know how much I can do for 
senior year, but I’m really excit- 
ed to continue this momentum 
that has been building for the 
last semester and a half,” said 
Hunter-Kysor. 

“IT know that there are fac- 
ulty, staff, students or alumni 
who think that this is just po- 
litical correctness gone awry 
and who don’t necessarily un- 
derstand the ins and outs of why 
it’s important to create gender- 
inclusive restrooms,” said Rodri- 
guez. “My sense is that students, 
faculty, staff and alumni are all 
generally positive.” 


Difficulties in study abroad 


> from RUSSIAN page 3 


abroad, offered advice to future 
students who plan on going to 
another country. 

“There are unexpected things 
that happen when one is prepar- 
ing for studying abroad and when 
one is abroad. So we try as best 
we can to help students through 
whatever that is, but sometimes 
there are things that just make it 
more difficult,” said Csoman. 

Currently, applying to study 
abroad in Russia is a longer 
process than other study abroad 
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destinations, but Potapova rec- 
ommends that students who are 
interested in the location to be 
open to the process. 

“For students who are going 
abroad, understand that you are 
going to a different country, and 
people have different mentali- 
ties there. So do not expect the 
same reactions you got used to 
such as routine things, how we 
behave,” said Potapova. “Do not 
expect anything, but at the same 
time, do not be afraid. People are 
everywhere and still have good 
hearts ready to help.” 
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was able to come ... we contact- 
ed Dr. Craig Hocker in Novem- 
ber about coming to speak, and 
he will be speaking at Juniata in 
two years,” said Unger. : 

This lectureship will be cou- 
pled with the local chapter of the 
American Chemistry Society, 
meaning there will be students 
and professors from Penn State, 
industry partners and interested 
high school students and teach- 
ers at the presentations. 

“He’s the father of silicon 
based organic chemistry,” said 
Dr. Baran. “Silicon is not ex- 
actly an element that would fit 
into organic chemistry, but there 
is a huge subdivision of organic 
chemistry because of him.” 

“His book on frontier orbitals 
and organic reactions of frontier 
orbitals was one of the first of 
its kind that was an investiga- 
tion of frontier molecular orbital 
theory from the perspective of 
an organic chemist or a synthesis 
chemist. It really gave a genera- 
tion of organic chemists a new 
way to think about reactions, and 
understand organic reactions,” 
said Unger. 

Kepler said that Fleming’s 
visit is a big deal not only for 
the chemistry department but 
also for the Juniata community 
at large. 

“Having the Juniata chemistry 
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Flemming speaks on the changes in chemistry over the course of his life on 


March 3. 


program recognized at a global 
level is fantastic not only for the 
sciences, but (also) for the entire 
school,” said Kepler. 

“Tt certainly raises the profile 


of the chemistry department,” 
said Unger. “The chemistry 
community is very small, and to 
have such a big-name, renowned 
chemist come is important.” 


JC survey investigates campus climate 


> from SURVEY page | 


Then later in the summer or 
early in the fall, we will get a 
comparative analysis with all (of 
our) peer and aspirant schools,” 
said Cook-Huffman. “The 
hope is that (the results) will 
spark conversation across cam- 
puses. If there is a school that 
seems to be doing very well or 
a school that’s really struggling, 
we believe that all of (these 
schools) will work together to 
help learn from the strong and 
help pull up the weak and get us 
all to a better place.” 

According to students, there 
are certain subjects that the Ju- 
niata Community hopes to see 
highlighted by the survey. 

Senior Aaron Messersmith 
added how he feels there needs 
to be a greater level of aware- 
ness on Juniata’s campus regard- 
ing sexual assault. “It seems like 
it’s common for guys to slap 






girls’ butts at East parties. There 
was a time where I was dancing 
with (a girlfriend), and my hands 
were around her. (When we 
were dancing) I felt a guy slap 
my hand thinking he was going 
to hit (her) butt. We need to raise 
awareness that that isn’t okay.” 


Junior and Executive Board - 


President Lauren Lesser dis- 
cussed how she thinks there 
should be an increased lev- 
el of training to prevent 
sexual assault. 

“(The school doesn’t) really 
do any bystander training for 
the student body. We talk about 
it a little bit in RA meetings, but 
even that is kind of like a quick 
overview. I think it’s important 
(to know for) Saturday nights 
when we're going out with 
friends. It’d make me feel safer 
knowing that I had peers here 
who weren’t afraid to jump in.” 

With the March 9 deadline 
approaching, the school is get- 
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ting excited to receive and ana- 
lyze the data so they can address 
these types of concerns. Until 
then, Juniata is urging students 
to participate in the survey and 
waiting to see where improve- 
ment is needed. 
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Eli Mu rphy 


There is another group of stu- 
dents passionate to make posi- 
tive change on our campus, this 
time in,the form of divestment 
from fossil fuels. Given the cur- 
rent trends with global climate 
change ever looming on the 
horizon, now is the best time to 
take a stand and wash our hands 
of companies such as Exxon — 
or is it? 

Many campuses across the 
country and even the world, 
not to mention cities and other 
‘entities,’ have declared fossil 
free and removed any invest- 
ments from fossil fuel producing 
companies, mostly consisting of 
coal and oil. It seems evident that 
it is in Juniata’s best interests 
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to follow suit and divest from 
these companies. 

Currently, Juniata has a whop- 
ping $1.9 million invested with- 
in Exxon, a leading oil company. 
Naturally, our thoughts race to 
the decision that we should di- 
vest — and FAST! Weare a pro- 
gressive college and need to be 
making decisions that will bet- 
ter our world. We clearly can- 
not be giving almost 2 million 
to Exxon. 

Now don’t get me wrong, I 
fully agree that there are count- 
less reasons why big oil is a bad 
thing, and they should stop help- 
ing to destroy our planet faster 
than it’s already being destroyed. 
It is also, however, in my belief 
that we can’t just walk away 
and give the cold shoulder if we 
ever want to see positive change. 
There are, in fact, a number of 
reasons it is beneficial that we 
remain invested in Exxon. 

The first of these is a rather 
sobering fact. Plainly, Juniata’s 
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Divesting from Exxon limits potential for positive change 


divestment in Exxon will not 
change the way the company 
operates. It can easily find mon- 
ey to fill the gap. that will be 
created should Juniata divest. 
What this means is that it comes 
down to why are we divest- 
ing. If it is to make a statement 
against the continued use of 
fossil fuels, great! Let’s divest. 
However, if the purpose is to 
make positive change and re- 
duce the amount of fossil fuels 
produced, we may need to find 
another way. 

A better directive to bring 
about change is to focus on the 
consumer. As long as there are 
people out there that want to 
buy a product, it will continue 
to be made. Juniata’s divest- 
ment would be focusing on the 
producer and not the consumer. 
As well, there is every possibil- 
ity that, when divesting from 
Exxon, those very investments 
may go into a company that is a 
consumer of fossil fuels, thereby 


doing more harm than if we just 
stayed invested in Exxon. 

As it turns out, the mon- 
ey that Juniata has received 
from this investment with 
Exxon has been put toward 
sustainability projects here on 
our campus. Transitioning to 
LED lights and geothermal 
power are just some of the green 
projects that have come from 
that money. If Juniata can take 
the profits from a company like 
Exxon and turn it into a way to 
make ourselves more sustain- 
able, then it seems to me that that 
is a great way to turn something 
“bad” into a positive addition to 
our campus: 

This brings me to my final, 
and probably most important 
point. As an investor, we “own” 
part of Exxon. What this means 
is that we have shares and, as a 
result, votes. That means that at 
some level, our voice is heard. 
Just as in a presidential elec- 
tion, every vote matters; this is 
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not something to take lightly. 
If the purpose is for Juniata to 
make a change, then we need to 
use our votes to try and change 
the way the company works and 
better it from the inside. That 
will do a lot more good than just 
walking away. 

My recommended course of 
action is not to divest, but in- 
stead make a statement, one 
that will lead other campuses 
to do the same. Publicly de- 
clare not to divest, but instead 
to use your votes to change 
the company from within. Ju- 
niata could create a movement 
that is equal in power and 
response to  gofossilfree.org. 
With enough support from col- 
leges and universities across the 
country, and even the world, 
it could really have a lasting 
impact on the fossil fuel indus- 
try and help those companies 
that are known for harming the 
earth make our world a cleaner, 
safer place. 


Students find right fit in professors, atmosphere, not rankings 


EDITORIAL 


Colleges have rendered their 
decisions, leaving prospective 
students torn between choos- 
ing the school that is right for 
them. The college decision pro- 
cess is one of the most enjoy- 
able, yet stressful, times of one's 
life. Choosing to go down one 
avenue may lead to four years 
of academic enlightenment and 
self-discovery, while the other 
may lead to four years of regret 
and overwhelming debt. 

Making the right college deci- 
sion comes down to one thing 
above all — fit. Which college 
enables you to fit in and feel 
comfortable expressing yourself, 
while providing an environment 
that you can compete in and 
excel? Which school will al- 
low you to set yourself apart, 
form connections and become 
the best student and person you 
can be? 

Juniata will not wow you 
with its stunning architecture, 
sports facilities or luxurious 
student recreation areas. In or- 
der to understand what makes 
Juniata so special, you must dig 
deeper, underneath the superfi- 
cial criteria that are the basis of 





Forbes' or U.S. News' annual 
college rankings. 

Some things just cannot be 
quantified. How do you rank 
the willingness of professors to 
spend time with students out- 
side of office hours to answer 
questions, even staying past 
midnight the night before ex- 
ams or coming to campus on the 
weekends? What algorithm can 
calculate advisors' wisdom and 
care for each and every one of 
their students? 

I often take prospective stu- 
dents to Baker for lunch, and it 
is almost a given that every stu- 
dent will ask, "What made you 
choose Juniata? Was it the rank- 
ings? When did you realize this 
was the place for you?" 

The truth is I did not know I 
wanted to be a Juniatian until 
May 4 of my senior year. The 
incoming student deposit was 
due May 5. A mere three days 
prior, I was at the University of 
Pittsburgh (Pitt) for an incom- 
ing freshmen student day. I left 
Pitt thinking that I would be a 
Panther that fall, but I decided 
that I needed to take one last trip 
to where my college decision 
process started: Juniata. 

I, like the prospective students 
I now talk to at lunch, was naive 


when choosing between Juniata 
and Pitt. I was most concerned 
with which institution ‘would 
look best on paper. I wanted to 
graduate from the best-ranked 
pre-medicine program (I soon 
found out from then director of 
health professions Dr. Debra 
Kirchhof-Glazier that no such 
ranking existed). 

According to Forbes.com, 
Juniata is ranked 133 out of 
3,500 colleges and universities 
in the nation. At first glance, that 
seems to be fairly high, but do 
you think there are 132 colleges 
or universities that offer a better 
education? I do not. 

Furthermore, according to 
the U.S. News & World Report 
2015 rankings, Juniata College 
was named an "A+ school for B 
students" and was ranked 105th 
in the magazine's Top Liberal 
Arts Colleges poll. Again, at first 
glance, this seems like quite an 
honor. However, I do not con- 
sider my fellow classmates "B 
students," nor do I consider my- 
self one. 

The organic chemistry lab 
manual used by MIT, Juniata 
and other schools was written 
by Hudson Valley Community 
College professor Dr. James Zu- 
brick. I doubt Zubrick considers 





himself a "B" professor. 

Often times academia is not 
driven by pure intelligence, 
resource availability or super- 
ficial rankings; it is driven by 
determination and passion for 
a subject or to an unanswered 
question. Few other liberal 
arts -colleges can boast about 
having a Nobel Prize winner 
(physics scientist Dr. William 
Phillips, a 1970 Juniata graduate). 
Think about that the next time 
you think you are limited here 
at Juniata. 

Current United States Olym- 
pic Men's Basketball head coach 
Mike Krzyzewski provided 


me with the greatest advice I 
have ever received — advice 
that I based my college deci- 





sion upon, as well as advice 
that I live my life by. "You are 
the driver of your own bus in 
life. Allow only good people on 
your bus, and get on buses filled 
with only good people. If you 
do that, you will be successful," 
said Krzyzewski. 

The point that I am trying to 
make is this — college is not 
about going to the "best" school. 
It is about going to the college 
or university that is best for you. 
It is about filling your bus with 
teachers and peers that will guide 
you down the path to success. 

Names and rankings will only 
take you so far. It is up to you 
to drive your future towards suc- 
cess and to seize the opportuni- 
ties that lay in front of you. 


America’s 5th coolest small town contains more than meets eye 


. amdrve Gomzalcz 





Huntingdon has often been 
categorized as a small town 
with nothing to do. But while 
researching Huntingdon, I 
found that according to CNN in 
2009 it came in number five in 
“America’s Coolest Small 
Towns.” Seems to me_ that 
Huntingdon has a lot more to of- 
fer than what meets the eye. 

Pll be the first -to admit 
that, coming from. a big city, 
Huntingdon was very differ- 
ent from what I was used to. 
I had never seen a small town 
before, and my initial reac- 
tion was shock. I knew that 
I would spend most of my 


time at the Juniata Campus, 
so when I visited, I really didn’t 
pay much attention to the town. _ 

During Inbound I did a scav- 
enger hunt around downtown 
Huntingdon and really enjoyed 
visiting and seeing all the dif- 
ferent shops and restaurants it 
had to offer. I felt as though I 
was in a different world and 
wanted to see every inch of it. 
Throughout my freshman year I 
began exploring more of down- 
town Huntingdon, went to see 
the Cliffs and visited Raystown 
Lake. I learned to appreciate this 
little town. 

After reading the CNN article, 
which I encourage everyone who 
is new to Huntingdon to do, I re- 
alized that it really isn’t a-shock 
that Huntingdon came in at num- 
ber five. There’s a reason Juniata 
has a very tight knit community, 
and that is because it roots from 
Huntingdon’s community. 


Many of you will make the 
argument that Huntingdon does 
not offer enough big shop- 
ping stores or places close to 
just have fun. 

My answer to these com- 
plaints is that in fact Huntingdon 
does offer pretty neat places to 
go and just have fun, like the lo- 
cal bowling alley, Huntingdon 
Holiday Bowl, which is only a 
20-minute car ride from campus. 

If you do not have a car 
on campus closer places 
are can also be fun, like the 
Huntingdon County Historical 
Museum, which is only a 20 
-minute walk from campus. 

Huntingdon is a very well 
rounded small town, with 
plenty to do. Huntingdon has 
so much wildlife that gets 
under appreciated. 

Places like Raystown Lake, 
which according to CNN is 
known for its, “world-class 


fishing, hiking, hunting, Moun- 
tain biking, boating and more 
in scenery that has been rated 
as some of the 100 best scenic 
views in America by reserveam- 
erica.com the camping club!” 

There are not only things to do 
outdoors in downtown Hunting- 
don but also fun little shops to 
visit. Shops like “Sweet An- 
nie Herbs” which is locatéd in 
a Queen Ann Victorian House 
built in 1896. 

The Huntingdon County com- 
munity also host celebrations 
like Mayfest. For those of you 
that don’t know what Mayfest is, 
it is “five historic eras featured 
in five city blocks in historic 
Huntingdon PA. Fund raising 
for area non-profit agencies and 
organizations,” as described 
in the official Facebook page, 
“Mayfest of Huntingdon.” 

The Huntingdon County Arts 
Council is a community or- 


ganization that “is dedicated 
to providing art and cultural 
opportunities in Huntingdon 
County.” If you are an artsy 
person and are looking for a 
place to showcase your work, 
this could be the place just for 
you. “Our programs are de- 
signed to provide enjoyment 
and enrichment as well as 
educational and professional op- 
portunities to the general public, 
students, amateur and profes- 
sional artists,” says the Hunting- 
don County Arts Council mis- 
sion statement, 

When you go away for col- 
lege, no matter where you go, 
you will have to adapt to your 
surroundings. As for people 
who believe Huntingdon doesn’t 
have a variety of places to visit, 
I would say, just because they 
are not what you’re accustomed 
to it doesn’t mean they are 
not appealing. 
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Mainstream gaming set to collide with virtual reality 





As someone who plays video 
games, I always thought it would 
be cool to not only play a game 
but also be part of one — and not 
just in a figurative sense. I waited 
patiently for the day that virtual 
reality would come to life and no 
longer be mere science fiction. 

In my last column, I talked 
about the rising success of indie 
game developers. There was a 
reason for that. I wanted to lead 
you, dear readers, into this: 

In August 2012, a Kickstarter 
campaign was launched by an 
independent company called 
Oculus, who claimed they could 
create “the first truly immersive 
virtual reality headset for video 
games” titled the Oculus Rift. 
Without a shadow of a doubt, 
the tides had turned. 

Within 24 hours, Oculus had 
surpassed their goal of $250,000, 
and the campaign still had a 
month to go. 


When the campaign finally 
came to a close on Sept. 1, the 
Oculus Rift had accumulated 
just under 10,000 backers and 
raised over $2 million. 

The backers who donated 
over $300 received a prototype 
development kit of the Oculus 
Rift, and from there, the internet 
pretty much exploded. 

Video streaming sites such 
as YouTube became flooded 
with videos of the new tech. 
TheFineBros, a popular channel 
on YouTube, did a series of reac- 
tion videos for the Oculus Rift 
in which different age groups 
got to play with the virtual re- 
ality headset and throw in their 
two cents. 

PewDiePie and Markiplier, 
two YouTubers famous for their 
well-known gaming channels, 
were both able to get their hands 
on the development kit and post 
a handful of videos featuring 
themselves playing around with 
the Rift. 

Numerous big. name gaming 
companies showed interest in it, 
and from there, it was featured at 
gaming expos around the world. 

So inevitably, like all things 
by independent developers that 


gain substantial attention, it 


“was bought out. In March 2014, 


Facebook pulled a Google and 
bought out Oculus for an ap- 
proximate total of $2.3 billion. 

Despite having been bought 
out by Facebook, I have faith 
that they won't do anything too 
stupid, for fear of upsetting their 
target consumer group. 

Business Insider released 
an article about a month after 
Oculus was bought out claiming 
that a consumer version of the 
Oculus Rift was in development 
and should be available for gen- 
eral purchase sometime in 2015. 
Until then, the second version 
of the Oculus Rift development 
kit can still be bought on Oculus’ 
online store for $350. 

Part of me is internally 
screaming with excitement over 
this. Actually, it’s more like a ma- 
jority of me. But there is still a 
small part of me (which I’m try- 
ing to ignore) that is admittedly 
slightly apprehensive. 

I think that in most cases, 
full immersion in a video game 
would be an incredibly cool ex- 
perience, but I can't help but 
worry that the Oculus Rift will 


turn into something it was never 


Dramas untangled from critic’s Web 





Last issue, we presented dis- 
gusting, bone-crunching, knee- 
jerking and unapologetic horror 
films. This week we will restore 
your respect for film, not only 
as something to watch when 
bored but also as art that al- 
lows one to opine about like an 
insufferable pedant. 

In that spirit, this week is dedi- 
cated to dramas, some critically 
acclaimed, some underappreci- 
ated, but with the promise that 
no awful rom-coms will be in- 
cluded. As always, every film on 
this list is available on Netflix. 


“Sling Blade” 

Upon its release, “Sling 
Blade” was hailed as a classic 
by critics and moviegoers alike. 
It stars Billy Bob Thornton as a 
formerly institutionalized ward 
of the state, committed for mur- 
dering his mother and her lover 
for adultery and rape, respective- 
ly. When released into the real 
world, a middle-aged Thornton 
forms a quick bond with a bro- 
ken family and realizes he is the 
only one who can repair their 
shattered lives. Comparable to 
a dark “Forrest Gump,” Thorn- 
ton’s choices echo through the 
lives of everyone he has met. 
With superb characterization 
and a unique plot, “Sling Blade” 
will simultaneously sadden you 
with the depths of human cruelty 
and uplift you with the wealth 
of potential available to all of 
us. Although I would recom- 
mend accessing that potential 
without murder. 


“City of God” 

This film takes place inside 
one of the poorest suburbs of 
Rio de Janeiro. It follows the 
story of several young, impov- 


erished children — throughout 
their lives. However, do not 
expect a comy rags-to-riches 
story; their coming-of-age tale 
is set against the backdrop of a 
major drug war. The main pro- 
tagonist, Rocket, attempts to 
find a stable life and career as 
his former neighbors become 
generals and choose sides in the 
drug war. With a highly engag- 
ing story full of petty murder 
and gross larceny, “City of God” 
has something to offer for every- 
one, even those English speak- 
ers who will be confused by its 
Portuguese dialogue. 


“The Master” 

From the brilliant directing by 
Paul Thomas Anderson, director 
of “Boogie Nights,” and starring 
talents like Joaquin Phoenix and 
Philip Seymour Hoffman, “The 
Master” was nearly guaranteed 
critical acclaim, and it lives up 
to these expectations. Phoenix 
plays an alcoholic veteran who 
becomes enamored with an in- 
sidious, scientology-esque cult. 
As his relationship with and hero 
worship of the cult’s prophet 
constantly conflicts with his in- 
nate struggles and psychologi- 
cal conflicts, his dissatisfaction 
deepens and leads to severe emo- 
tional issues. With characters 
psychologically battered enough 
for Freud to dismiss, “The Mas- 
ter” will force you to reevaluate 
all your friendships. 


“World’s Greatest Dad” 

“World’s Greatest Dad” is 
the last starring role of the late 
Robin Williams, and in this re- 
viewer’s opinion, an easy con- 
tender for his best performance. 
Be warned, however: Robin Wil- 
liams’ presence does not make 
this is a slapstick comedy. While 
it is hilarious, “World’s Great- 
est Dad” is a dark comedy of the 
highest proportions. Williams 
plays an aging, dissatisfied Eng- 
lish teacher and wannabe writer. 
His only family is a strangely 
perverted son who would make 


any veteran editor of Urban 
Dictionary blush. When his son 
dies due to an extremely unfor- 
tunate accident, Williams fakes 
his son’s suicide in order to 
spare his dignity. The resulting 
suicide note quickly becomes 
exorbitantly popular, leading to 


events that spiral out of control. | 
“World’s Greatest Dad” contains 


some of the darkest and best 
comedy in any modern film. If 


you aren’t squeamish of odd | 


themes and can handle a slightly 
mishandled ending, “World’s 


Greatest Dad” may just become : 
| creasingly unaware? Our society 
| is packed with blogs, newscasts, 


your new favorite film. 


“In Bruges” 


“In Bruges” is another won- | 
derfully executed black com- | 
edy and drama that has received 
none of the attention it so sorely | 
| beauty in our interactions by 


deserves. It stars Colin Farrell as 


an amateur English hitman at- | 
tempting to make his big break | 
into organized crime. After acci- | 
dentally breaking a major taboo | 
within the crime syndicate, he is | 
sent to the historic Belgian city | 
of Bruges to “await further or- 
ders.” While he is “In Bruges,” | 
he has numerous and surreal - 


near run-ins with dwarves, local 


muggers and American tourists | | 
so fat they can barely enter the © 
Belgian Burger King they obvi- © 
ously came to see. All this sorely | 
interferes with his self-appoint- | 


ed mission to sight-see and get 


drunk. “In Bruges” is filled with | 

enough ludicrously sardonic | 
humor to offend Oscar Wilde. | 
With surprisingly heartfelt char- | 
acters and jokes that will cause | 
any misanthrope to collapse with | 
laughter, “In Bruges” is one of | 
the most underappreciated con- _ 


temporary films. 


By watching all of these films, _ 
you too can be a movie snob and | 
enthrall or annoy your friends | 
with your knowledge of under- | 
appreciated cinema. In return | 
for compiling this list, I ask only | 
one thing: please, don’t steal : 


my job. 


meant to be. 

A quote about the Rift by the 
magazine ComputerAndVid- 
eoGames (CVG) is as follows: 
“we found ourselves entirely 
absorbed — a gaming experi- 
ence with a level of immersion 
genuinely unlike anything else 
we have ever encountered.” 

The Oculus Rift is clearly an 
unprecedented piece of technol- 
ogy. It has programs that simu- 
late outdoor environments, so 
theoretically, Oculus could po- 
tentially team up with Google 
and create something akin to a 
Google Earth program in which 
one could “travel” anywhere in 
the world and virtually explore it. 

While this presents a myriad 
of opportunities for those with 
disabilities, the Oculus Rift was 
not, is not and should not ever be 
meant to replace living. 

I worry that, whether in the 
case of video games or any other 
program, people will become 
too immersed in virtual reality 
and become shells of their for- 
mer selves. They could become 
so enthralled that the real world 
would seemingly disappear. 

I suppose this fear would 
be more legitimate if this was 


Future built with contact 





March has been adopted as 
Women's History Month with 
the intention of increasing the 
awareness of female contribu- 


tions throughout history and in - 


our contemporary world. The 


| question is, how do we increase 


awareness in a society that is in- 


Twitter updates and Tinder 
matches, which make distraction 
and losing interest in human 
interaction effortless. 

I want to emphasize the 


deconstructing an article that 


appeared on Nov. 6, 2014. The 
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already. van existing ~ problem 
with “the video, game_ technol- 
ogy we “currently” have, but, oh 
Walteraitiss 

Now, obviously, t this isnt ia say 
that all gamers-are incapable of 
taking care of themselves. I’m a 
gamer, so I know everyone won't 
cut out completely — I didn't. 
However, if people do begin to 
ignore the. world around them 
in favor of a virtual world on a 
screen, imagine how this prob- 
lem could potentially escalate 
when the player is literally trans- 
ported into a virtual world. 

While I personally want to see 
the Oculus Rift become some- 
thing available to the general 
public, I do not want it to be- 
come something that gives video 
games a worse rap than they 
already have. I also don't want 
the Oculus Rift to replace video 
games as we know them. 

‘There’s an inexplicable magic 
behind sitting on your sofa and 
staring into a screen. While be- 
ing thrust into an action-packed 
fantasy world sounds exciting, 
I don't think the magic of the 
couch potato transmogrification 
is something most gamers would 
be willing to give up sonipletely 









article” “Les _ texting, 
talking with Hunan, ‘Contact 
Zones” highlighted our , over= 
use..of technology. and our cul-. 
tural struggles while recognizing 
the “balance” between “‘technol- 
ogy-as aneaid-and: technology. as as: 
a hiridrance. ° 

It is important that I paint 
the picture of a woman who 
understands that students are 
our future and that human ad- 
vancement relies on and thrives 
on human contact. This heroine 
could be any number of female 
role models from the past. She 
could also be a female role model 
in the present day, especially on 
this campus, who encourages, 
invites and pushes students to 
open doors for themselves and 
others. So silence your phones, 
put down your tablets, unplug 
your headphones and thank a 
woman who has made a differ- 
ence in your life. 











Arts & ENTERTAINMENT 
Chapter two: Remembering moments lost within tides of grief 





I waited in the lobby as my 
phone was going off, but I didn’t 
even touch it. I read the texts as 
they appeared. 

“We lost the game!” 

“How are you?” 

“What can I do?” 

I turned the phone over and 
slid it under a magazine. There 
was something in those words 
that was poison. 

“You have our greatest sympa- 
. thy. I am so sorry.” 

My mother had been dead for 
less than 24 hours, and already 
those words sounded like knives. 
Thad grown to hate them. Empty 
words — the social convention. 

I looked up at the window that 
didn't reflect me anymore. I * 
glad. I don't think the pieces I 
fell into would match the person 
I used to be. 

I could see him walking with 
no urgency toward me. I knew it 
was him — I was the only one 
here — but for some. reason, I 


didn't recognize him. He stood 
at the door for some time. Just 
standing there reflected in the 
glass, his face segmented, but 
somehow he wore those seg- 
ments — they didn’t wear him. 

The rain drizzled onto the 
car as we pulled away from the 
morgue. The chill of the air 
seeped through the door. There 
was silence, moments when the 
only sound that could be heard 
came from the rain. 

He began to search for music, 
but no matter what radio station 


| had grown to 
hate them. 

Empty words — 
the social 


he stopped on, the silence was al- 
ways louder than the music. 

We pulled into a motel, but I 
told him I wanted to go home. 
He made his excuses for not 
taking me. I made mine for 
going home. 
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He got out of the car, but 
I didn't. _ 

He stomped his feet and acted 
like a father tending to three year 
old. I sat 

It turned into more of a game 
of wills than anything else. If 
he knew me, he'd know I do 
not sleep in foreign beds or use 
public toilets. 

A-car pulled in beside us, and 
the headlights blinded me so I 
couldn't see him soaking wet and 
angry, yelling from the sidewalk. 
I closed my eyes and sat there. 

I can’t tell you who won. Numb 
is a word that comes close, but 
it doesn't really describe it all. I 
woke one morning in my room. 
The sun coming through my 
window at 6 a.m., the cold breeze 
and the sound of that annoying 
bird who made a nest outside my 
window singing away. 

I woke up, and for some rea- 
son, I forgot what happened. I 
woke up and I forgot where I 
was. I smelled pancakes, it was 
Saturday and I was excited. I sat 
up in bed and I looked around 
my room. It looked different, be- 
cause it was. 

It came back to me in a wave, a 
wave that made even the smell of 


chocolate chip pancakes rancid. 


March 5, 2015 


I remembered she died four 
days ago, but I couldn't tell you 
what happened on any of them. 
Today was the funeral. Nervous 
laughter flooded the hall. I want- 
ed to know how they could be 
happy — how they could laugh 
and move on. 

I pulled my blanket back over 
my head and curled up into a 
tight ball. I didn’t want to hear 
the happiness anymore because 
that hurt more than the tears 
and sadness. 

Many people were dressed in 
black with sobbing eyes blotted 
by tissues. There was a lot of sad- 
ness here. Part of me was happy 
because the laughter stopped. 
They talked, they read poems, 
they played a song, they butch- 
ered names in the obituary; the 
entire time I could feel their 
eyes. People were waiting for 
me to crumble. I couldn't give 
them that. 

I walked up to her coffin, but 
I didn’t say goodbye. I didn’t say 
anything. Words didn’t want to 
leave me. 

I can't tell you how much time 
passed, how many times I have 
woken up and felt drunk and 
dizzy, even though I have never 
drank. To be in a cloud of days 





that you don’t remember. 

I remember packing, moving 
out. The house has to be sold, we 
cant live here anymore. Life has 
ended here. We have to move the 
dead out.- 

Throw atiray dhieté alothek: 

Donate to Goodwill. . 

Pass trinkets off to others.” 

I couldn't understand why. 
It felt like a home with all her 
stuff still there. It was ridicu- 
lous to think that she would 
never be back for those things; 
however, seeing them brought 
me comfort while it brought 
others misery. 

The U-Haul was packed, my 
life in boxes. My mother’s stuff 
gone. I was moving in with my 
dad. He was nervous, packing, 
moving, coming back into the 
house and making sure he didn't 
leave anything. 

He turned and knocked a 
picture off the mantle, the glass 
cracking. He said he was sorry 
and we will get a new frame 
then kept moving. I picked up 
the picture, I picked up the glass. 
And for some reason it was like 
I was picking up myself, broken, 
off the floor. 


To be continued... 





Spring into break with chill grooves, smooth moves, melodic tunes 


Blondie = 


£* thi¢ 


Beat 


‘A simple three-minute song 
has the power to make or break 
a mood, all depending on just 
the lyrics, melodies and rhythms. 
With Spring Break 2015 just 
around the corner, now is the 
time to make your playlists, or 
mixtapes for you old-schoolers, 
with the right songs. 

Whether your plans in- 
volve traveling home, hitting 
up a beach, going on a road 
trip or just practicing your avid 
napping and couch potato 
skills, you will need a playlist 
that will accompany your week 
of exciting and long-awaited 
freedom. Upbeat songs with 
fun messages can help make 
the dreaded packing time or the 
ten-hour drive home that much 
more enjoyable. 


“Gotta Get Away” 

The Black Keys are well 
known for their extremely catchy 
and fun tracks like “Howlin’ For 
You” and “Lonely: Boy.” “Gotta 
Get Away” from the Key’s lat- 
est album, “Turn Blue,” has the 
same “make you get up and out 
of your seat” effect while put- 
ting you in the traveling mood. 
‘This jam opens with an upbeat 
guitar riff by Dan Auerbach, and 
before you know it, your head 
and shoulders will start swaying 
back and forth to the quick beat 
that fills your body. The lyrics 
talk about traveling to random 
fun places like “San Berdoo” and 
“Kalamazoo” just to escape a cer- 
tain person and of course, get 
as far away as possible. The grit, 
fun guitar solos and memorable 
lyrics make this song the perfect 
tune to listen to when you need 
to focus on the road ahead. 


“Wagon Wheel” 








For those of you going on 
the Service-Learning Spring 
Break trip to Kentucky, this 
one’s a shout out to you: “Wagon 
Wheel” by Old Crow Medicine 
Show will be the perfect song 
to sing along to during the trip 
down south. Since almost ev- 
eryone always knows the words 
to this chorus, “Wagon Wheel” 
is a great song to bring people 
together and enjoy each other's 
company. Even if you are stuck 
up north for Spring Break, this 
timeless song can still put a 
spring in your step and bring a 
smile to your face. 


“San Francisco” 

Based out of Los Angeles, 
The Mowgli’s know exactly 
how to jam out and sing about 
“feeling the love.” This song 
is 110 percent contagious and 
even if youre not the “lovie- 
dovie” type, it will still get your 
foot tapping whether you like 


it or not. The Mowgli’s perfect 
blend of folk and indie-pop 
makes for a song with infectious 
west coast vibes that you simply 
can't ignore. 


“Muerte en Hawaii” 

Calle 13’s suave groove starts 
with the sound of waves and sea 
birds. Immediately as the uku- 
lele and the guitar start strum- 
ming, you are transported to a 
beach bum state of mind. The 
kicker: this one is written and 
rapped in Spanish. Whether 
you are familiar with the lyrics 
or not, anyone can listen to this 
song and pretend to be at the 
beach relaxing. 


“Here Comes the Sun” 

This classic from The Beatles 
starts with bongo-like drums 
and instruments that create a 
fun and meditative tone while 
the word “sun” is repeatedly 
chanted and exhaled. The guitar 


melody in this tune always trans- 
ports me back to my childhood 
and immediately puts a smile 
on my face. If you're still stuck 
in your winter funk, put this 
song on repeat and you wont 
have any other choice than to 
catch the bubbliness from this 
1969 anthem. 


“Good Vibrations” 

Another all-time classic, 
“Good Vibrations” was released 
in 1966 and became so conta- 
gious and memorable that it was 
inducted into the Grammy Hall 
of Fame in 1994. Thanks to the 
authentic coastal sound of The 
Beach Boys, this groovy jam 
will send its “good vibrations” 
through your body and have 
you focusing on the positives in 
no time. 


“Gyp: ypsy” 
Lady Gaga's lyrics about leav- 
ing everything behind and just 





taking on ae snstld as a seed 
crazy gypsy woman are per- 
fect for putting you in a good 
mood with high spirits. If you 
don't have the opportunity to 
travel very far over break, Lady 
Gaga can still motivate you to 
make spontaneous plans to ex- 
plore something new in your 
hometown or even inspire the 
“Wanderlusters” to start plan- 
ning next adventures. 


“Dancing on My Own” 

After the beat drops and you 
listen to the lyrics in the first 
few stanzas, it’s obvious that 
this tune is a perfect track for 
hanging out with your friends. 
Robyn's positive message and 
fun, appealing beat makes this 
number a great song for ladies 
to blast and sing along to dur- 
ing girl-time, while guys are still 
more than capable of getting 
into the song and busting a move 
themselves. 
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From boats to book, Souders’ transition to academia 





ainie Mistretta 


“Our motto was always to 
try to work smarter, not harder. 
‘There’s always an easier way. It’s 
just been hard to apply that here 
at college when it’s like, ‘I got to 
write a ten page paper!” 

Ben Souders, an environmen- 
tal studies POE with a secondary 
emphasis in history, commutes 
to campus daily from Maddens- 
ville, Pa. Whether it be through 
starting a club — Ben is'founder 
of Wild Hunters of Juniata — or 
working closely with the profes- 
sors of the environmental science 
department, Ben puts a little bit 
of himself into Juniata College 
every day. ' 

“I had no intention of going 
into college when I was in high 
school, or even after my however 
many years in the Navy,” said 
Ben. “I never took an SAT, I nev- 
er did anything like that. I was 
academic — I was in national 


honors society and everything — 


so I could’ve gotten scholarships, 
but I had absolutely no interest.” 

Following Ben's eight years of 
service, he made the decision to 
come to college. This decision, 
like many others an outdoors- 
man has to make, was spontane- 
ous and strategic. “I'd never done 
it,” said Ben, “When I was in the 
Navy, I felt like I was missing out. 
I wanted something to add to my 
résumé. I wanted to experience 
something else. I experienced 
the military, and I wanted to see 
what college was like; I wanted it 
to set me up for success.” 

Adapting to a different life- 
style can be a struggle in it- 
self. However, to go from boats 
to books, Ben. faced a unique 
challenge. “My first year was 
the worst,” said Ben. “I’m just 
kind of used to alpha male, 
old-school type of things. But I 
expected it, I knew things would 
be different.” 

“I had been out of high school 
for ten years whenever I came 
here (to Juniata). It was hard to 
have to go back (to school) and 
to have to, on a nice warm sunny 
day, be looking out the win- 
dow and be in the library with 
schoolwork when I could be out- 
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Nontraditional student Ben Souders brings experiential diversity to campus. 


side,” said Ben. 

Ben grew up surrounded by 
the outdoors. “I grew up in a very 
rural area,” said Ben. “I grew up 
in the woods, so there weren't re- 
ally kids down the street that you 
could go hang out with, so I just 
went out in the woods.” 

Ben's love of being outside 
developed as time went on and 
led to some remarkable adven- 
tures. “I went to some key off the 
coast of Key West, I think it was 
called Barracuda Key. I was try- 


ing to find a place to camp, and 
I figured, tropical island, that’s 
a great place to be,” said Ben. “I 
ended up falling in quicksand. 
Getting out of quicksand was 
pretty challenging.” 

As most campers and hik- 
ers would attest, many outdoor 
travels have a set itinerary. “I like 
to do what they call wandering,” 
said Ben. “I generally don't go 
from point A to point B.” 

This concept is against 
Ben’s style. “I've gone to a lot 


of schools. that teach track- 
ing and being aware of what 
the birds and what the animals 
are doing,” said Ben. “You see 
an animal trail and you follow 
it. You hear some birds chirping 
and you go. Even if you go 100 
yards outside of your house and 
into the woods, you get more 
from that then you do from just 
having’a set schedule.” 

Ben is also an accomplished 
musician and plays in two local 
bands: Pennsylvania Mike and 
Strait and Miller. “The main (in- 
strument I play) in the bands I 
am in is the banjo,” said Ben. “I 
also play the guitar, the harmon- 
ica, bass, mandolin, and I took 
violin lessons here for my fine 
arts credits. I took three semes- 
ters of that.” 

“T’ve always loved music,” said 
Ben. “At 16, I was done watching 
everyone else having fun with it, 
so I decided to take it up. I’ve 
been hooked on it ever since.” 

From soldier to student 
to mountain man to musi- 
cian, Ben does it all. He is a 
true contribution to the unique- 
ness of Juniata’s campus, and we 
are honored to have him walk 
our halls. 


Looking te too far forward creates chaos, cherish moment at hand 





Future. One mention of the 
word and, for most of us, chills 
run down our spines like water- 
falls. Our hands sweat as anxiety 
takes over. What does the word 
‘future’ even mean? According 
to Webster’s Dictionary, future 
is simply defined as, “of, relat- 
ing to, or constituting a verb 
tense expressive of time yet to 
come.” The future, to us, is not 
so simple. It means finding a job, 
a place to live, or possibly just 
needing to eat before our bodies 
dissolve into nothingness. 

‘Future’ does not hold one 
single meaning. The definition 
of the word constantly evolves. 
One thing that connects most of 
us is the fear of the future and 
what it will hold for us. How- 


ever, the word future does not 
necessarily have to be defined 
as centuries or months from 
the present moment. This word 
could simply be defined by what 
the future of today holds. You 
could be anxious about a test 
that could be happening in the 
next 30 minutes or a paper that is 
due in a day. 

Future may be a time yet to 
come, but it holds: much more 
weight for students. We are 
constantly asked, “What do you 
want to do when you get out 
of college?” The weight of the 
word is immense and certainly 
deserving of fear. However, we 
can overcome it. 

As humans, we have.a desire 
to answer all questions. When we 
cannot, we get nervous. That is 
why we fear the future so much, 


_ because nothing is definite. 


My biggest fear as I sit writing 
this piece’is the fear of the un- 
known, especially because grad- 
uation is right around the corner. 
The .future, no matter how we 


define it, is unknown. That is a 
terrifying concept. 

We are all so young, and wor- 
rying is a waste of that youth. If 
we are too focused on the future, 
we cannot live in the now. As 
British scholar Thomas Fuller 
stated, “He that fears not the 
future may enjoy the present.” 
Therefore, we need to begin liv- 
ing in the present. The future 
can wait. 

We all overcame one of the 


‘largest fears of the future al- 


ready: college. Very few of us 
knew what to expect when we 
walked on to campus, but one 
step at a time, we allowed our- 
selves to become immersed in 
academia. The fact that we can 
overcome the transition from 
high school and living every day 
with our parents is already a step 
in the right direction. 

The future does not need to 
be known. That is the fun of life. 
We get to experience things and 
feel emotions that we may never 
have felt before. For some of 


us, college was the first taste of 
homesickness, heartbreak, hap- 
piness and freedom. Would those 
feelings or life lessons seem as 
gratifying if we knew they were 
coming? Probably not. 

As we navigate the unknowns 
of the future, we learn about our- 
selves. We are forced to become 
stronger people, especially when 
things do not go our way. 

Future. Yes, this word terri- 
fies me as much as it does you. 
I am beginning to realize that if 
I stress over the future, I start to 
lose myself, and you could, too. 


We begin to focus too much on * 


the nerves and the desire to know 
the unknowns, whatever they 
may be, and we break down. 

As students, we have a lot 
on our plates, with homework, 
classes, clubs and jobs. For some 
of us it is too overwhelming to 
even think of the future. That 
does not mean we should avoid 
the future, but we should not ob- 
sess over the future every wak- 
ing moment of our lives. 


I don’t know how many nights 
I had myself in tears because I 
was so worried about the amount 
of work I had to do. I found my- 
self focusing on the entire week 
and all the papers that were due 
within a couple days of each 
other. This focus on the larger 
picture never helped me get my 
work done any faster; I had to 
remind myself to focus on the 
present and what needed to get 
done at that moment. We must 
stay focused on the present. 
Each day is a’ gift, and looking 
too far ahead creates chaos. 

There will never be a single, 
tidy definition of ‘future.’ There 
is not one vision that is fit for 
the word. However, we should 
not let this word control us. We 
created the word, therefore we 
have the power to define it. I 
will leave you with the words of 
Thomas E. Dewey, New York’s 
governor from 1943-1954: “We 
need not be afraid of the future, 
for the future will be in our 
own hands.” 





Juniata must hone focus, 





We make no effort here to 
argue the cause of Civil Rights, 
we leave that to the arguers. We 
seek simply to briefly report 
some observations and feelings 
for whatever they may be worth. 
This essay is directed, then, to 
those who have endowed them- 
selves with any degree of social 
consciousness, to those who see 
in the Movement not a Negro 
problem or a Southern Problem, 
but an American problem. 

A belief requires action if 
there is to be any real belief at 
all. Words and arguments and 
analyses preclude action but they 


remain hollow and uncertain and 
fearful until they can be acted 
upon... 

But the racist, as well as the 
fair-weather liberal legislator 
finds the glaring nakedness of 
poverty still somewhat threaten- 
ing to the security of the illusion 
of affluence. The original thrust 
of the Poverty Program thus be- 
comes dissipated, often caught 
up in local bureaucracy, which 
seems to remain oblivious to 
real poverty and the need for fair 
representation. The Federal Gov- 
ernment ‘can only go so far,’ of 
course, leaving the appropriation 
of that aid to the mercy of local 
power struggles where the racist 
had a strong foothold, where the 
thought of the poor in control of 
poverty funds seems an especial 
threat to complete white power 
and control ... 

Following such concrete ac- 


allow students to conquer conformity 


tion, there is no longer any need 
to justify those actions. I simply 
want to say, ‘believe me, the Spir- 
it of the Movement is real; you 
can feel it on the old plantations, 
in the cafes, and in the streets 
of Selma. Things are changing. 
Brotherhood is real.’ If the reader 
believes that this change is good, 
he is asked to join the commit- 
ted. It may mean the difference 
between a great society and a 
great society barbeque. 

~ Mark Marzio, “Comment: 
Civil Rights, Poverty and Poli- 
tics” 1965 Juniatian 


Individuality and equality 
have been a struggle for students 
at Juniata, both during the Civil 
Rights Movement of 1965 and 
the Individuality Struggle of the 
21st century. 

In 1965, the Civil Rights 


Movement was well underway, 


introducing the possibility of 
equality for men and women of 
any color. The struggle for equal- 
ity was sparked when young men 
and women believed in an idea, 
turned that idea into a passion 
and pursued that passion. 

A group. of young men and 
women from Juniata, along with 
a professor, participated in the 
Selma March, a milestone in 
American history. Those young 
men and women were some of 
the innovators, the drivers of 
passionate ideas that would lead 
to radical change. 

Mark Marzio, who wrote the 
piece above, believed in a change, 
a push to make the world a bet- 
ter place. He believed in a world 
of unity where “brotherhood. is 
real,” where people were not de- 
fined by their differences. 

Juniata emphasizes diversity 


among the student body. With 


events like the Chinese Dinner, 
the Spanish Film Festival and 
others, attempts at inclusion are 
being made. 

Today students continue. to 
push forward, to spark initia- 
tive. and make a difference in 
regards to equality and individu- 
ality. Students have pushed for 
gender-inclusive facilities, where 
students can use restrooms re- 
gardless of self-identification. 

It only takes a few radical 
minds to spark change for the 
better, and Juniata and the na- 
tion showed such initiative in 
1965 and today in 2015. As 
Mark Marzio stated, “Believe 
me, the Spirit of the Movement 
is real ... things are changing.” 

However long it takes, no 
matter how exhausting it is, Ju- 
niata must continue to focus 
on allowing individuals to con- 
quer conformity. 
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RSO encourages appreciation, 





A. new club, BREWNIATA, 
has made its way onto campus 
this semester to promote beer 
culture through the process of 
brewing. Under the advice of the 
Organization of Student Activi- 
ties (OSA), BREWNIATA has 
declared themselves a 21-and-up 
club to reduce any possible legal 
issues. Despite the age restric- 
tion,. many students are still in- 
terested in joining. 

“T have 40 members and at 
least 25 people that are going 
to be brewing and participating 
in club activities. ‘That is over 
50 percent of people that are 
participating in club activities, 
which is, to my understanding, 
actually really awesome,” said ju- 
nior Tristan Avelis, president of 
BREWNIATA. 

“BREWNIATA is the new 
beer brewing and beer education 
club on campus. We. have our 
' meetings in the brewing room 
in Brumbaugh Academic Cen- 
ter,” said junior Ramsey Amad, 
treasurer of BREWNIATA. “We 
have a full-fledged lab for every- 
thing. All the equipment is there, 
which is great.” 

“T also want to be more than 
just us brewing. I want to do 
events where we do beer tast- 
ings,” said Avelis. “It’s kind of a 
beer culture club where we delve 
into this other side of beer and 
alcohol that you don't really see 
in a college environment.” 

“We want to teach people how 
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New RSO BREWNIATA shows students the steps that go into crafting their favorite libation, from start to finish. 


to brew and experiment, because 
there is no perfecting brewing 
ever, no matter how much you 
work. Our first goal is to get 
some tasty, viable beer, and then 
we'll start making more complex 
beers. Right now we're doing 
very simple stuff,” said Amad. 
As a new club, especially a club 
that produces alcohol, one would 
expect BREWNIATA to have a 
rather difficult time getting ap- 
proved on campus. However, the 
club was approved unanimously 
at the end of January this year. 
“A student came to student 
government and said ‘I would 
like to make a brewing club,’ and 
so I told him instructions on how 
to do that. Get the club set up 
before we approve it, essentially,” 
explained Amad, who is also the 
chair of the registered student 
organizations (RSO) approval 
board. “That was the beginning 


of last semester, and the whole 
semester went by without hear- 
ing anything back from them. I 
even checked up on them, and 
they never replied. I then talked 
to one of the common interest 
sector (CIS) representatives, who 
is very into brewing, and he said 


he would like to take up the job.” 


“I didn’t find any issues with 
(getting approved). I submitted 
the application and I was ap- 


_proved that week,” said Avelis. 


Students across campus, such 
as sophomore Jon Frieswyk, 
seem to support BREWNIATA 
and their future endeavors. “I 
have no problem with BREW- 
NIATA. If it’s (a group of) 21- 
year-olds who like beer and beer 
culture and want to brew it, col- 
lege is the place where you can 


do whatever you want to do,” 


said Frieswyk. “If you have the 


means to do it, do it.” 


Sophomore Simon Rosner 
said, “I think it’s pretty inter- 
esting. It’s definitely one of the 
more diverse clubs.” 

Junior Matt Elias said, “As 
long as it’s regulated and there 
are strict rules for how to go 
about making a brewing club, I 
think it’s a cool idea.” 

Despite its enthusiastic mem- 
bership, people across campus 
are skeptical of the club’s end 


product and what, if anything, 


will happen with it. 

“The club members, whoever 
participated and whoever helped 
make the beer, would be allowed 
to donate to the club and take a 
proportional amount with them 
as they leave,” explained Avelis. 

“We are not allowed to sell the 
beer that we make because what 
we make could be unsafe,” said 
Amad. “So the way it’s going to 
be is students can donate toward 





promotes quality over quantity 


16-ounce bottles of the beer they 
make from the club for a dollar 
a bottle. That will cover all of 
our costs.” 

Across campus, students seem 
to think that the club has the 
right idea for what to do with 
the beer they produce, rather 
than going through the expen- 
sive process of becoming FDA- 
approved and obtaining a distri- 
bution license. 

“They should drink it them- 
selves,” said Elias. “I don't think 
they should sell it. It should just 
be a fun, creative, learning expe- 
rience for those in the club. You 
have to reap the benefits of your 
hard work.” 

“Members who make it, 
it’s theirs. They can have it,” 
said Frieswyk. 

“If they made it, I think they 
should be allowed to keep it, 
drink it and give it to their 
friends, as long as they aren't do- 
ing anything illegal,” said Rosner. 

After observing their first offi- 
cial meeting of the year, the club 
looks to be off to a good start. 
With the amount of ingredients 
donated to them by their advisor 
John Matter, associate professor 
of biology, the club will easily be 
able to produce multiple batches 
of homemade beer. 

“In the long run, I'd like to 
leave BREWNIATA in a place 
where we don't need club funds 
and where we are actually fairly 
active in the community, show- 
ing this other side to beer that 
isnt just going out and getting 
drunk,” said Avelis. “It’s not 
about consuming a lot of beer. 
It’s about consuming a lot of 
different beer, a lot of really in- 
teresting beer, craft beer. Rather 
than quantity, focus on quality.” 


Social stigma often Might attached to feminist movement 





In a speech given in Sept. 
2014, actress and Brown Uni- 
versity graduate Emma Watson 
addressed the United Nations 
about feminism, a term that is es- 
pecially relevant now in March, 
Women’s History Month. She 
said, “I decided I was a feminist 
and this seemed uncomplicated 
to me. But my recent research 
has shown me that feminism 
has become an unpopular word. 
Apparently, I am among the 
ranks of women whose expres- 
sions are seen as too strong, too 
aggressive, isolating, anti-men 
and unattractive.” 

There-has always been a nega- 
tive connotation associated with 
the.word feminism, from its ori- 
gins in the suffrage movement to 
the flappers of the ‘20s, and even 
to the civil rights campaigns of 
the ‘60s. The problem stems 
from the fact that some people 
do not know what feminism re- 
ally means. Feminism, for many, 
is not a women’s supremacy 
movement, nor is it something 
that any individual should fear 
association with. 

“If you’re saying that you 
believe in equality, people will 
be so behind you, but then you 
use the word ‘feminism’ and it’s 
like, ‘well I don’t know if I’d 
use that word,’” said freshman 


Lydia Steuart, member of the 
American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. 

Judy Katz, professor emeri- 
ta of English, described some 
people’s perception of feminists. 
“If you’re a feminist, you’re a 
b*tch,” she said. “When I first 
started teaching classes I would 
ask, ‘how many of you are femi- 
nists?,” and a few would raise 
their hands. Now, most of the 
class will say ‘I’m a feminist, 
but ...”” 

Society asks who can be in- 
volved in feminism: Can women 
who shave their legs and wear 
lipstick join the movement? Are 
men welcome? What kinds of 
people are affected by feminism? 

“Tt’s one of those things where 
[ve heard you shouldn’t even 
identify as a feminist if you’re 
a man. You should identify as 
a feminist ally because it’s a 
movement geared toward wom- 
en. A man’s position in feminism 
is being able to support the idea 
of the movement without mak- 
ing it about men,” said freshman 
Ryan Costello. 

Dan Cook-Huffman, assistant 
dean of students, disagreed. He 
said, “I consider myself a femi- 
nist, definitely. I think feminism 
essentially is just the basic no- 
tion that women should be treat- 
ed equitably.” 

Katz had another opinion. 
“Feminism is a very basic prin- 
ciple that women are human 
beings and should have the ba- 
sic rights of human beings,” 
she said. 

Feminism can be complicated; 


different people have distinct 
ways of defining the term. The 
true purpose of feminism should 
be to stand up for equality. It is 
not a movement against men, 
but rather a movement for all 
of humanity. In order for any 
oppressed group to gain power, 
it needs the support of as many 
people as possible. To exclude 
individuals based on gender 
from a movement like feminism 
completely contradicts the goal 
to fight for fairness. Feminism 
affects all of us, because we 
all should desire a world based 
on equality. 

This debate is especially rel- 
evant for the upcoming month 


of March, Women’s History 
Month. This holiday began in 
1978, when a small group of stu- 
dents from Sonoma, Calif., gave 
presentations on women’s rights 
and hosted a “Real Women” es- 
say contest. President Jimmy 
Carter officially supported a na- 
tional Women’s History Week 
in 1980. By 1986, the National 
Women’s History Project suc- 
cessfully convinced Congress to 
expand the week to a month. 
“When we look at someone in 
history, if it’s a man, we see what 
they did first. If it’s a woman, we 
see that it’s a woman first and 
then what they did,” said senior 
Liz Faust. Women’s History 





Month aims to celebrate a histo- 
ry that is often not recognized, or 
is treated as less important than 
men’s history. 

“Tt’s true we should have that 
kind of equity across the board, 
365-and-a-quarter days a year, 
not just one day or one month, 
but I don’t begrudge the people 
who actually try to put those 
kinds of liberations on the map 
— to help remind us as a whole 
that the work is not yet done of 
creating greater equity. I don’t 
think it’s a bad thing necessar- 
ily, but I understand those who 
are frustrated that that seems like 
the only time society pays atten- 
tion,” said Cook-Huffman. 
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Tiger Woods’ health leaves future golf career in doubt 


By Bossy Moopisraucu 


Following a withdrawal from 
the Farmers Insurance Open on 
Feb. 5, Tiger Woods has taken 
another indefinite leave of ab- 
sence from golf, leaving his, fu- 
ture in serious doubt. 

He has fallen to 70th in the 
world rankings, which is. his 
lowest position since his first 
season as a professional in 1996. 
Aceording to CBSSports.com, 
Woods will fall out of the top 
100 if he does not compete 
before the Masters in April. 

In the last year, Woods has 
only finished in the top 25 once 
and has missed four cuts — not 
to mention that he has been 
forced to withdraw from three 
tournaments due to injury. 

It seems like we have not 
seen the real Tiger Woods since 
his historic U.S. Open victory 
at Torrey Pines in 2008. He 
revealed that he won the tourna- 
ment with a torn ACL and had 





to miss the rest of the season 
due to surgery. That was the first 
time we began to see a chink in 
his armor. 

Woods has become the 
Derrick Rose of golf in that 
every year seems to come to an 
abrupt end due to injury. He 
has not won since 2013, and 
it has become hard to imagine 
him even putting one successful 
round together. 

‘There are rumors that he could 
return for the Masters, but I 
would be shocked if he recov- 
ered in time. Even before the 
most recent injury, his game was 
lackluster. He missed the cut at 
the Phoenix Open in January 
and did not look comfortable on 
the course. He fluffed chips and 
missed easy putts. 

The Tiger Woods that we are 
used to was dominant. So much 
so that before every tournament, 
you were forced to consider 
choosing “Tiger or the field.” 

Since he began his profession- 


BASEBALL 


al career in 1996 at 20 years old, 
Woods has won 79 official PGA 
Tour events, which is second 
only to Sam Snead (82), includ- 
ing 14 majors. In addition, he 
has the lowest career scoring av- 
erage in PGA Tour history and 
is the youngest to achieve the 
Career Grand Slam (winning all 
four majors). 

So the question arises: is 
this the last we will ever see of 
Woods’ greatness? 

Looking at Woods’ trends over 
the past few years, I would say 
that we are way past the time 


- when Woods was unbeatable or 


even an elite golfer. 

One can argue that he has 
played poorly due solely to inju- 
ries, but his struggles go deeper 
than just his health. If he con- 
tinues to play inconsistently, who 
is to say that 2016 and beyond 
will not be the same as most of 
2008-2015? 

His former coach Sean Foley 
believes Woods is focusing on 
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Juniata Baseball performs throwing drills before the team kicks off its 2015 season on Saturday, Mar. 5 against Cairn 
University in Auburndale, Florida. The team is coming off a 9-31 season overall with a 2-16 record in the Conference. 





his off-the-course life. “If you 
win a tournament, it feels good, 
but you go home and your kid 
takes a bee-line at you and jumps 
in your arms; that just feels bet- 
ter. So, I'm sure as we all get 
older, we all have this kind of 
discussion with ourselves, and 
T’m sure he’s had it,” said Foley 
via CBSSports.com. 

At 39 years old, Woods is no 
longer young in the golf world, 
and I applaud him for taking 
initiative in his life and his kids’ 
lives. He needs to focus on his 
health because ultimately, golf 
is just a game, and his family is 
more important. He is certainly 
not in need of any more finan- 
cial compensation at this point 
in his career! 

Now we come to the state of 
the PGA Tour itself. Woods was 
the most popular player on the 
tour. Audiences watched specifi- 
cally to get a glimpse of arguably 
the greatest golfer of all time. 
Someone has to be there to take 


that torch. 

Insert Rory Mcllroy. The 
Northern Ireland native has tak- 
en the tour by storm in the last 
year following a winless 2013. 
Mcllroy seems to have finally 
settled into his new endorsement 
deal with Nike that many used as 
an excuse for his struggles. 

Analysts and fans have pegged 
McIlroy as Woods’ heir, and they 
do not appear to be wrong. In 
his last 12 professional events, 
McIlroy has: finished first or 
second in eight of them. He is 
most well-known for his 2011 
U.S. Open victory at Congres- 
sional where he won by eight 
strokes with a record-setting 
score of -16. 

To say that Mcllroy will be 
better than Woods is a little bold, 
but for now, he gives the PGA 
Tour an intriguing storyline. 

It is certainly unfortunate to 
see Woods fall as hard as he has, 
but luckily for the world of golf, 
all hope is not yet lost. 





Punishment for using PEDs out of bounds, or slap on the wrist? 


By ViniT PATEL 


Performance enhancing drugs 
(PEDs) have been around in 
sports for a long time. Many ath- 
letes that have had great success 
have used PEDs and have been 
penalized for it. 

Some of them have faced 
penalties either during or after 
their careers. For example, cyclist 
Lance Armstrong has long been 
admired for surviving testicular 





By Bossy MoopisPpauGH 





The issue of performance en- 
hancing drugs (PEDs) has been a 
glaring blemish on professional 
sports for almost a decade now. 
Violators of substance policies 
should be banned from their re- 
spective sport and have all acco- 
lades stripped. 

PEDs first became promi- 
nent following the release of 
the Mitchell Report in 2007 that 
listed 89 Major League Baseball 
(MLB) players who had used or 
were using anabolic steroids or 


cancer. After being found guilty 
of taking multiple PEDs, he was 
stripped of his seven Tour de 
France titles. 

Other athletes, such as Barry 
Bonds, have wrongfully been 
placed in a different category. 
Alongside Bonds’ name is an 
asterisk showing that his career 
statistics have been tainted. 

“PEDs don't automatically 
make anyone a superstar. By just 
taking any type of PEDs, no- 


human growth hormones. 

Since then, the use of PEDs 
has spilled over into other pro- 
fessional sports, including. cy- 
cling, football and most recently, 
mixed martial arts. 

As of right now, the most 
common response to violations 
is varying lengths of suspension, 
but look at a guy like New York 
Yankees third baseman Alex 
Rodriguez. He was suspended 
one year during the 2014 season 
for using steroids. 

Does a_ suspension really 
matter to someone who is in 


body gains Hall of Fame recog- 
nition or a championship,” said 
freshman Grant Brandon. 

Yes, taking PEDs such as 
steroids would have significant 
effects on athletes’ bodies, but 
it does not make them better at 
their respective sports. 

Freshmen Hayden Snook said, 


. “These drugs are more used to 


enhance strength rather than 
improving your game. Your skill- 
set still needs to be there to play 


the tail end of a 10-year, $275 
million contract? 

Baseball legends are having 
their records broken by cheaters. 
Barry Bonds, who was listed in 
the Mitchell Report, surpassed 
Hank Aaron in career home runs 
in 2007, and multiple players 
linked to PEDs have shattered 
Roger Maris’ record of 61 home 
Tuns in a season. 

If these players had never used 
drugs, who knows how their ca- 
reers would have played out? 
Would Aaron and Maris still be 
record-holders? 


the game at a top level.” 
Testosterone boosters signifi- 
cantly increase the production of 
testosterone in the body and are 
performance enhancing drugs. 
When working out, these boost- 


ers are used by the body to their 


full potential in order to enhance 
an athlete’s endurance. 

However, just by taking these 
drugs, it is not an automatic 
guarantee that athletes will reach 
the top level of their careers. 





Any player who has used il- 
legal substances should have 
their accolades taken away and 
be banned from their respective 
Hall of Fames. 

As of 2015, no MLB players 
linked to the steroid era have 
been voted into Cooperstown, 
but the fact of the matter is that 
they are still eligible. 

One of the most infamous 
MLB players in history is Pete 
Rose, who was banned from the 
Hall of Fame due to his gambling 
scandal during his coaching ca- 
reer. However, his infringement 


‘They still have to work count- 
less hours at their craft to perfect 
their technique. 

Some athletes that only have 
used PEDs for a small period 
of time have had their whole 
reputation tarnished, as well as 
their accolades. 

PED users have gone from 
serving as possible role models 
to younger athletes tov now be- 
ing wrongfully looked upon as 
bad people. 






did not affect his playing ability, 
and he is arguably the best hitter 
of all time. 

Why is he banned from ever 
reaching the Hall of Fame 
when actual cheaters are still 
being considered? 

The only real solution to this 
problem is to ban athletes for life 
who are linked to drugs. 

They are tainting their respec- 
tive sports and their current pun- 
ishments are leaving a lasting 
impression on the public that the 
world of sports will continue to 
tolerate cheaters. 
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By Witt PERALTA 
After finishing last in the 


Landmark Conference in 2014 


with a 2-10 record and an 
overall record of 5-28-1, the 
softball team is gearing up and 
ready to. take another swing in 
the 2015 season. 

Last year, Juniata batted .249, 
while opponents hit .374. The 
team’s earned run average (ERA) 
did not help either, having a 6.81 
ERA compared to opponents’ 
2.93 ERA. 

“Our struggles last year had to 
deal with illness, injury and be- 
ing young. We had a small roster 
last year, and we were plagued 
with a lot of injuries; we lost 
two of our starters and lost one 
with mono,” said head coach 
Samantha Kszepka. 

‘The team has eight new faces, 
five of them being freshmen 
that could potentially provide a 
spark, but the lack of experience 
could lead to similar struggles as 
last year. 

In order to avoid such prob- 
lems, the team has come up with 
ways to stay healthy. 

_ “This year we have eight new- 
comers. The newcomers that we 
had last year that were young are 
now more experienced. We are 
being more mindful with wear 
and tear at practice and only 
playing eight games instead of 
10 in Florida,” said Kszepka. 

Teamwork and communica- 
tion are a few of the main fo- 
cuses of the team to get everyone 
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The softball team takes to the batting cage at practice (left). Sophomore utility Paige Dennison takes batting practice (right). 


on the same page. 

“We are working on (play- 
ing) together as a cohesive unit 
during our practices right now, 
and we are spending a lot of 
time together getting to know 
each other to make sure we are 
all on the same page on all of 


our plays,” said senior outfielder 
Katie Schroeder. 

“Being a constant source of 
communication on the field will 
help, especially because we are 
a really young team. So, trying 
to get everyone to talk, not just 
three people all the time. We 


want all nine (players) talking 
at once,” said sophomore third 
baseman Lindsey Kosicki. 

Two experienced offensive 
players will return this year to 
lead the team. Schroeder and 
sophomore utility player Paige 
Dennison played in every game 
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Dennison, Schroeder to lead softball team toward successful year 


last year. They led the team in 
batting average with Dennison 
hitting .385 and Schroeder hit- 
ting .323, respectively. 

“Offensively, we can improve 
on going into the batter’s box and 
remembering that (each pitch) is 
a new pitch every single time. If 
you get a strike down the middle 
and you miss it, oh well; you still 
have two other pitches. Defen- 
sively, we need to improve on er- 
rors. We had way too many last 
year. We need to knock down the 
ball and keep it in front of us,” 
said Dennison. 

Even after a disappointing year, 
the young team's expectations are 
still high. 

“We definitely hope to: con- 
tinue to make noise in the Land- 
mark Conference. The preseason 
polls were released, and we were 
ranked last. So the only way we 
can go from here is up, and it’s 
nice not to have expectations 
from anybody else. That way, we 
can do what we need to do and 
surprise some people and show 
them what we are made of,” 
said Kszepka. 

‘The team has a certain mindset 
on what they need to improve on 
to try and achieve their goals. 

“We are going into the season 
with the mindset that we are still 
going to be a force to be reck- 
oned with (and) that we shouldn’t 
count ourselves out at this point,” 
said Schroeder. 

The team will look to start 
out swinging against St. Mary’s 
University in Florida on March 8. 





aterm Wooden, Saban recognized for more than wins, losses 


By Vinir PATEL 


When the names Joe Paterno, 
John Wooden or Nick Saban 
are brought up, most people 
automatically think of them as 
coaching legends. 

Each of these coaches eas 
something different to the 
table, which is why they are re- 
vered. But what is it that makes 
these coaches considered great, 
or legends? 

Whether it is their success 
winning games and champion- 
ships, their longevity or the great 
athletes they produced, they have 
excelled at what they do and will 
be remembered as some of the 
greatest coaches of all time. 

Obviously, winning four 
National Championships and 
being 177-59 like University of 
Alabama head football coach 
Nick Saban is cause to be con- 
sidered a great coach, if not the 
greatest in college football. 

What makes somebody such 
as Joe Paterno, former head foot- 
ball coach of Pennsylvania State 
University (PSU) who only won 
two National Championships 
in 45 years, such a successful 
memorable coach? 

“Some of it is how long they 
stay at one place,” said Juniata 
head men's volleyball coach 
Pat Shawaryn. 

Joe Paterno was 409-136 at 
PSU, which is quite an accom- 
plishment. Staying at the same 
school for such a long time and 
having that kind of success defi- 
nitely factors in when consider- 
ing the greatest coaches. 

“Anybody can do shine 
well for a short period of time, 
but it’s sustained excellence and 
excellence over time (that makes 


a coach great),” said Juniata 
men’s basketball head coach 
Greg Curley. 

Winning games for a long 
period of time goes well beyond 
getting great talent on the team. 
Coaches that consistently have 
winning seasons throughout the 
years separate themselves from 
other coaches. 

Even if a coach moves to vari- 
ous programs and has some suc- 
cess at each, staying at one pro- 
gram and having success there is 
worth more than moving around. 

Great coaches also do not nec- 
essarily recruit the best talent or 
the top performers at each posi- 
tion; instead, they get the most 
out of their athletes. 

There have been plenty of 
teams with great talent that have 
made it far, but there have also 
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been an exceptional amount of 
teams that had great individual 
talent but did not make it far. 

Great coaches maximize all 
potential from their athletes, 
which makes the team bet- 
ter overall. Good: coaches are 
able to bring in great talent but 
may sometimes lack the coach- 
ing skills needed to utilize the 
players’ abilities. 

“I think they were able to 
convince their athletes how 
much they were able to believe 
in them. Just having great talent 
doesn’t mean they were going to 
win,” said Shawaryn. 

By solely bringing in top-rated 
players from around the nation, 
a coach cannot rely on that to 
win championships. 

Great players do help in 
making a team better, but in the 
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end, if the head coach is not able 
to instill the right things into 
the players, the team will not 
achieve success. 

Former UCLA men's basket- 
ball head coach John Wooden 
had his way of connecting with 
the players as well as getting the 
most out of them possible. He 
was a mixture of strict coaching 
and relating with his players on a 
level that helped bring the team 
together and find success. 

Good coaches do not always 
focus on wins and losses. Their 
main emphasis is on making 
the team better. The goals of 
great coaches are almost always 
team oriented. 

“Having been coached by great 
coaches, I can see a similarity be- 
tween the best ones. The biggest 
similarity between these coaches 


is the level of connection they 
have with their athletes. 
Knowledge of the game can 
take you a long way, but it is not 
enough to become a great coach. 
Effective coaches connect with 
their athletes in a way that moti- 
vates them to work hard, which 
leads to the whole team being 
focused on one common goal. 
The way these legends went 
about coaching is what sets them 
apart. Each of them built a great 
rapport with their players and 
staff. In turn, they brought — sus- 
tained excellence to their _pro- 
grams. All three coaches will go 
down in history as some of not 
just the best coaches, but rather 
mentors and teachers. 
Great athletes come around 
often, but great coaches are 
harder to come by. 
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Beware of: Walking Garbage Cans 


Late one Saturday night, a student in a drunk- 
en stupor noticed two different garbage cans 
moving across the quad while wearing what 
looked like beat up Air Jordans. They did 
not prove to be a disturbance, but simply ap- 








(Pants or No Pants) 


seems to be an isolated incident, pro- 
Copy Room Copulators of Founders Hall 


ceed with caution when taking night- 
ly strolls in an inebriated state. These 
uncanny bins may be a bit of a shock. 








Songs to cram to: 


1. Edge of Glory- Lady Gaga 

2. Miracles Happen- Mya 

3. Never Enough- Eminem 

4. Running Out of Time- Simple Plan 
5. One Last Chance- Daughtry 
6. 
i; 
8 
9 





* Reward * 
Living on a Prayer- Bon Jovi , 
Gives You Hell- The All-American Rejects Extra Credit on Your Next 
Cheers (Drink to That)- Rhianna 7 Pagieh Essay 
. Too Much- Drake | in oc bh $50 in DCB 
10. Bottoms Up- Trey Songs ft- Nicki Minaj 


Now Leasing For 2015-16 
Apartments & Houses 
Close To Campus 


www.mincemoyer-rentals.com 
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Survey evaluates need for additional childcare options 


By Maria HANDEL 


Recently, Juniata College sent 
out a survey assessing the child 
care situation on campus. The 
purpose of the survey was to de- 
termine if Juniata needed to im- 
prove child care options for the 
administration, staff and faculty 
members on campus or if it was 
not in need of any improvement. 

Sarah Worley, assistant pro- 
fessor of communication, and a 
member of the committee work- 
ing to improve the child care ser- 
vices at Juniata said, “The initial 
survey was offered to see if offer- 
ing child care-as part of the ben- 
efits package at Juniata would 
attract more people.” 

“The survey will give us an 
idea of ages of children who need 
care, the ability for their parents 
to pay for the service, whether or 
not-pricing is an.issue for them 
(and) where our clients would be 
coming from,” said Cady Kyle, 
assistant director of human re- 
sources, who is also working to 
help improve the child care ser- 
vices at Juniata. 

“We're trying to determine if 
there is now, between the Juniata 
community and employees, if 
there is enough people to sustain 
or maintain an expanded child- 
hood center,” said Kyle. 


Study abroad scholarship 


By Nia SMITH 


The Eagles Abroad Scholar- 
ship Program, which provides 
scholarships and language im- 
mersion experiences for quali- 
fied students, is a recruitment 
tool used by Juniata’s enroll- 
ment office to bring in poten- 
tial students. According to the 
enrollment office, the program 
has been successful in recruiting 
talented and motivated students. 

Eagles Abroad is not lim- 
ited to language POEs, but it 
extends to any incoming fresh- 
man who has exhibited suc- 
cess in speaking or studying a 
foreign language. 

Each language department — 
French, Spanish, German and 
Russian — is allowed to make 
up to eight offers to prospective 
students per year. Students par- 
ticipating in the program must 
take at least one language or cul- 
ture course in the same language 
for every semester they study at 
Juniata. They are also required 
to study abroad for at least one 
‘semester their junior year and 
participate in Juniata’s Language 
in Motion program afterward. If 
they fail to do so, the scholarship 
is no longer available to them. 

Funding for the scholarships 





Juniata is considering two 
possible options for child care 
services. 

Worley said, “We can either 
contract with Hildebrandt to 
bring in their curriculum and 
their marketing people--they 
(would) basically help us imple- 
ment it on campus--or does Ju- 
niata want to do it on its own?” 


Hildebrandt, a childhood 


comes from the enrollment 
budget. Students who study 
abroad for one semester receive 
a $1,500 tuition scholarship for 
their junior year, while those 
studying abroad for two semes- 
ters receive $3,000. 

In addition, students also 
participate in an all-expense- 
paid immersion program 
abroad the summer after their 
freshman year. 

“For Spanish, it would be Ju- 
niata’s program that they have in 
Orizaba, Mexico. So they would 
take four credits worth of classes 
and live with a homestay fam- 
ily,” said Holly Hayer, associate 
professor of Spanish. Programs 
vary in length and amount of 
credits, depending on the loca- 
tion for each language’s trip. 

Sophomore Casey Anthony, 
an education POE with an Eagles 
Abroad Scholarship for Spanish, 
said her immersion experience in 
Mexico challenged her in posi- 
tive and unexpected ways. In ad- 
dition to studying, Anthony was 
asked to run a summer program 
for children while in Orizaba. 

“Tt was only an hour a day in 
the morning, but I was given like 
no direction or anything. It was 


> see EAGLES page 4 






learning center, is the company 
that conducted the survey. 

Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chology Anne Gilman was one 
of the faculty members who 
chose to take the survey. 

“T think the issue is really im- 
portant, both for my own family 
and others,” said Gilman. 

Not only was this survey con- 
ducted this year, but last year 


By MapIson BRADER 


The gender studies program at 
Juniata College has been slowly 
growing over the last few years, 
and it presently continues to do 
so. Faculty and students are cur- 
rently working towards adding 
more classes and drawing more 
attention to the program. 

Junior Anna Nycum is one 
of the students who is involved 
in gender studies and has been 
helping professors add onto 
the program. 

“Honestly, my freshman year I 
was just sort of looking through 
the list of academic programs, 
and I saw gender studies, and it 
was of interest of me. So I started 
taking some of those classes. A 
lot of them are actually incorpo- 
rated into my sociology POE,” 
said Nycum. 

The future plans are to build 
onto the program, so it will even- 
tually become its own POE. 

“Right now; as an offered des- 
ignated program. of emphasis, 
we don’t have anything with 
gender studies. It is only cur- 
rently offered as a secondary 
emphasis, unless you were to 
individualize,” said Nycum. “I 
know some students have done 
that and I think that is something 


JESSILYN JONES / JUNIATIAN 
A student colors a picture at the Early Childhood Education Center, one of Juniata’s current childcare options. 


as well. 

“We had an initial kind of in- 
terest and support survey to see 
who was interested and to see 
whether this was a campus feel 
that this was something needed,” 
said Kyle. 

Currently, there do exist some 
child care options on campus. 

“There is a preschool, the Ear- 
ly Childhood Education Center 


we are looking towards actually 
building a gender studies POE.” 

Alison Fletcher, associate pro- 
fessor of history, is one of the 
professors who teach classes in 
the gender studies program. 

“To create a POE on campus, 
you have to go through various 
processes, some of them admin- 
istrative and some of them are 
really thinking critically about 
how can we shape a POE so that 
it fulfills the requirements for a 
POE and that we have enough 
availability of classes for stu- 
dents and faculty to teach them,” 
said Fletcher.” It’s something 
that would take a couple of years 
and would need conversations 
with the provost, for example, 
and the curriculum committee.” 

The addition of new faculty 
will make it easier to construct a 
POE by facilitating the creation 
of more classes for students. The 
design of anew POE would need 
a push from students who would 
be interested in choosing gender 
studies.as their POE. 

“T think it will continue to ex- 
pand only in response to student 
need and request. If there is that 
need on campus, there are re- 
sources in terms of faculty ex- 
pertise that would permit that to 
happen,” said Fletcher. 


babysit),” said Gilman. 

“My daughter attended the 
Early Childhood Education 
Center and had.a wonderful ex- 
perience, and I think the expan- 
sion of it would be welcome for 
many people,” said Kyle. 

“The Early Childhood Educa- 
tion Center is a wonderful, won- 
derful place,” said Worley. “Its 
main concern is the children.” 

Despite these child care op- 
tions, some faculty members still 
struggle to find child care for 
their kids on certain days. 

“We have this wonder- 
ful preschool here that has 
somewhat limited hours. They 
close to do staff development 
on Friday, but I still teach on 
Friday afternoon,” said Gilman. 

According to Worley, the edu- 
cation center was not originally 
created with extensive child care 
options in mind. 

“The intent of the education 
center was to provide a lab space 
for education students study- 
ing childhood education. It was 
never intended to be fit to facul- 
ty and staff as a place where you 
would receive child care. For that 
reason, its only open during the 
school year,” said Worley. 


> see CHILD Care page 4 


Juniata aims to develop gender studies 


Sophomore Quinn Westlake is 
one of the students taking gender 
studies courses and wants to see 
more courses that explore gender 
in a deeper way. 

“A lot of the gender studies 
programs that we have here are 
good intro classes. It doesn’t go 
to a point where it’s really criti- 
cally analyzing, like why do we 
categorize ourselves into bina- 
ries, or why do we assign things 
that don’t have a gender to have 
a gender?” said Westlake. “It 
doesn’t get intensely critical, and 
there are no classes that have a 
history of gender and how gen- 
der plays in different cultures, as 
opposed to just looking at it from 
a silly western perspective.” 

The expansion of the gender 
studies program into a secondary 
emphasis or a POE is one that 
current gender studies students 
are passionate about. 

“Tf (students) see that we do 
have a really strong gender stud- 
ies program, it could create a saf- 
er campus because in that educa- 
tion, it creates more awareness. 
It creates conversation that you 
wouldn’t be able to have in any 
other class,” said Westlake. 

Nycum believes that gender 


> see GENDER page 4 
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Professor Braxton brings virtual reality into Juniata classrooms 


By DAN SHAFFER 





In the past five years, techno- 
logical advances have been made 
toward three dimensional (3D) 
worlds designed to fully immerse 
us in what are known as virtual 
realities. But, whether or not we 
are ready to incorporate these 
ideas and concepts into our ac- 
tual realities remains in question. 

J. Omar Good Professor of 
Religion Donald Braxton said, 
“Right now, most of what we do 
when it comes to computing is 
look at things that seem to ap- 
parently live behind windows 
or behind glass screens, and we 
reach into that world, metaphor- 
ically, grab information out of it 
and pull it out. A virtual reality 
system actually takes that world, 
removes it from behind the glass 
slab and populates your world 
with this information.” 

Recently, Dr. Janine Barchas, 
professor of English at Uni- 
versity of Texas at Austin and 
founder of WhatJaneSaw.org, 
a website that offers visitors a 
historical reconstruction of an 

~ exhibit from 1813 at the British 
Institution in Pall Mall, London 
through the eyes of Jane Austen, 
has begun to delve into the 3D 
virtual reality worlds. 

“It started with the website, 
this adventure into virtual reality 
by a Janeite. The particular web- 
site, which was built by the Liber- 
al Arts Instructional Technology 
Services, was a two dimensional 
(2D) site that had internalized 
an architectural model,” said 
Barchas. “I had acquired a 3D 
model, and then I teamed up 
with the Texas Advanced ‘Com- 
puter Center (TACC) in Aus- 
tin to take the original model 
from which we built a 2D still 
screen environment.” 

After completing the website, 
the visualization lab at TACC 
contacted Barchas and told her 
that they thought she could do 
something else with the model. 

At first; Barchas was hesi- 
tant, thinking that “the intellec- 
tual property or the intellectual 
learnings from that’ particular 


- website and the process of build- 


ing it had already been complete” 
and that “picking something that 
was 2D and turning it into 3D 
just didn’t excite (her).” 

“(The team at TACC) said ‘no, 








Erica Cichetti, junior, trying on Oculus at the virtuality reality event ‘Hacking the Religious Mind” in Neff Auditorium on February 5. 


I think you'll be surprised.’ said 
let’s try if you're interested in do- 
ing it,” said Barchas. “The team 
started playing with this archi- 
tectural model, and the moment 
I put on the Oculus Rift goggles, 
I was hooked.” 

“I went to the University of 
Texas and got a look at Janine’s 
project,” said Braxton. “She 
showed me the transformation 
of (WhatJaneSaw.org), which is 
2D, into a virtual reality that I 
navigated through using Oculus 
Rift. I could look up, look around 
and experience the special di- 
mensions and lighting quality of 
the space, its color scheme and 
have an immersive experience 
essentially walking in the foot- 
steps of Jane Austen.” 

Although the limit for edu- 
cational value in virtual realities 
seems endless, there are potential 
downsides to these new virtual 
worlds including: motion sick- 
ness, loss of human interaction 
skills and even a sort of Matrix- 
like, false consciousness where 
the virtual worlds are confused 
with reality, creating a jarring ex- 
perience for those using it. 

“Tm no expert on it, but what 
I'd say is, there is the risk that, 
yes, you spend less time seeing 
people person to person,” said 


senior Mike Weintraub. “There’s 


the dystopian ethical dilemma 
where you might end up not 
knowing the difference between 
virtual reality and actual reality.” 

Junior Shelby Rakoski said, 
“People can become whomever 
they wish in virtual worlds. These 
worlds are going to change the 
way people view gender and class 
issues, things that no one right 
now attributes to online games 
like World of Warcraft. I think 
we have to be careful though. 


Ending up in a Matrix-like situ-- 


ation scares a lot of people.” 

“They worry about the fact 
that if you are in these immersive 
worlds, that you lose basic social 
skills,” said Braxton. “You begin 
to experience your face-to-face 
encounters with other people 
with atrophy.” 

Another worry is that people 
are going to start preferring 
these virtual worlds over the ‘real 
world’ that they actually inhabit, 
and they’re going to begin to get 
bored and depressed unless they 
can spend lots and lots of time 
in virtual worlds. That begins to 
sound like an addiction.” 

‘Tve only worn Oculus Rift 
once, and it was a very surreal 
experience. It’s a bit jarring to be 
emerged into the virtual environ- 
ment in such a way. I remember 
trying to reach out, forgetting 


for a moment that I was wearing 
the Oculus Rift. One drawback 
was that the current Oculus Rift 
can cause some motion sickness. 
It is a very distinct possibil- 
ity that had I worn Oculus Rift 
for longer than I did, I would 
have gotten a headache,” said 
senior Rika Opio. 

Despite the negative aspects 
of virtual realities, Dr. Barchas 
looks forward to further devel- 
opment of WhatJaneSaw.org 
and its place in a 3D realm. 

“A scholar who's working on 
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Jane Austen, a group that de- 
ploys pedagogy in the classroom 
and another group from the 
same university that is interested 
in visualizing data using the lat- 
est computer technology are all 
working with the same pedagog- 
ical goals in mind, but we have 
slightly different priorities. This 
process has been the most ter- 
rific in negotiating those priori- 
ties and revealing the interdisci- 
plinary nature of bringing people 
together with different views on 
technology,” said Barchas. 
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New TSC web series called ‘Staff Only’ 


By TayLor WEAVER 


The staff of the Technology 
Solutions Center has started a 
web-series called “Staff Only.” 
This web-series has the same 
feel as the hit TV show “The Of- 
fice,” and serves as both a proj- 
ect and a way to advertise the 
Video Production Team (VPT). 

Junior Alex Stoudt is the man- 
ager of this video production. 
When asked how the filming 
process came about, Stoudt said: 
“First we just start throwing 
ideas around for an episode, and 
then once we had a solid base, 
we started to script write, which 
takes a long time. From there on, 
we did storyboarding, which is 
when you have a frame and your 
draw out what it would look like 
on the camera. That goes on to 
the filming process, which can 
take hours because you have to 
shoot multiple times to get the 
perfect scene.” 

In the pilot episode of “Staff 
Only,” the audience gets to know 
the staff of the VPT and what 
their roles are in the series. 

Freshman Dom DefFelice, a 
prankster on the show, said, “It 
gives a more personal look at 
what we do rather than the for- 
mal videos of interviews on Ju- 
niata’s YouTube channel.” 

Many people are not aware of 
the Video Production Team that 


is run by Stoudt. 

“This is the first year that this 
video team has been in existence. 
We film campus events, class 
lectures, club sports, etc. and 
create promo videos for clubs, 
organizations, projects, etc. and 
work creatively alongside stu- 
dents and faculty to produce fun 
and informative video projects,” 
said Stoudt. 

Justine Black, assistant di- 
rector of instructional tech- 
nology, provided her input on 
this web-series. 

“These kids are so creative 
and will shoot for one shot with 
no edits. It’s definitely the mar- 
keting that we’re going for. If 
you have a club that wants to do 
a promotional video, they can do 
an awesome video of the work 
you do,” said Black. 

Freshman Evan Brock plays 
the classic “suck up” in this se- 
ries. When asked how he had 
gotten involved in the series, 
Brock said: “I had gone to dinner 
with some of my friends, then I 
saw Alex and Ramsey and they 
were sitting in baker, so I sat 
down with them. Alex had asked 
a few other people if they want- 
ed to be part of the web-series, 
and they thought it’d be great. 
Ramsey was all about it, and he 
isn’t even in the show! I kind of 
thought Alex was joking, but: I 
(said I’d) totally do it if you’re 


going to be doing it.” 

While keeping in mind that 
this is a fun project to oc- 
cupy some time for the VPT, 
Stoudt hopes that it will increase 
awareness. 

“Tt’s also an advertisement be- 
cause it shows the campus who 
we are and what we do. That’s 
pretty much what was covered 
in the first two episodes. We 
met everyone and the second 
episode kind of shows what 
we do,” Stoudt. 

“The main goal of the web-se- 
ries is to get the VPT known on 
campus. From my understand- 
ing, the VPT doesn’t have many 
video projects,” said Brock. “At 
the beginning of the year they 
were saying (you could) film 
your stuff for free. The whole 
point is to let people know that 
the: VPT does stuff and (they 
aren’t) bad videos. It’s pretty 
high quality. The other purpose 
is to get people to laugh, because 
it is a funny show.” 

The goal was to advertise 
to the Juniata community, but 
once the VPT posted their series 
on YouTube, they realized this 
could easily become a much big- 
ger enterprise for their team. 

“At the beginning, we only 
wanted to target Juniata stu- 
dents. Then, we realized other 
people could be watching this,” 
said Stoudt. 





Outstanding chapter award 


By LAuREN FRANTZ 


This past academic year marks 
the 16th consecutive year that 
the Society of Physics Students 
Club received the Outstanding 
Chapter Award. 

The Society of Physics Stu- 
dents organization divides the 
country into 18 zones. Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and Delaware 
are combined to make zone 3. 
Out of 60 schools in zone 3, 
Juniata was one of only three to 
win the award. 

To be eligible for Chap- 
ter Awards, the physics club 
submits a report to the organiza- 
tion assessing their community 
outreach. 

The club hosts two events 
throughout the year that al- 
low students. and the com- 
munity to engage in 
physics demonstrations. 

Physics Phun Night is held on 
campus, and students and some 
faculty members take an ac- 
tive role in the event. “This year, 
(Provost) Lauren Bowen will be 
placed on the bed of nails, and hit 
with a sledgehammer through a 
cinder block,” said James Bor- 
gardt, club advisor and recipi- 
ent of the William W. Woolford 
Professorship in physics. 

Many of the demonstrations 
involve fire and destruction, such 


as the Rocket Jug, exploding 


balloons and sonically breaking 
glass. The event also includes 
quiet demonstrations, such as 
using dry ice and water to make 
a cloud that covers the floor. “It’s 
a fun way for physics students to 
remind themselves of basic phys- 
ics fundamentals while interact- 
ing with the community,” said 
junior Bradley Spayd, treasurer 
of the physics club. 

Another event the club hosts 
is Mall Physics, which is held 
at the Logan Valley Mall in Al- 
toona, Pa. “We set-up a stand in 
the mall and make ice cream us- 
ing liquid nitrogen for anyone 
that walks by,” said Alexander 
Debrecht, vice president of the 
physics club. 

Even though the club is pre- 
senting physics in this enter- 
taining manner, physics is not 
commonly thought of as be- 
ing exciting. “The physics de- 
partment at Juniata feels like 
we should be reaching out to 
people and making them aware, 
and interested in physics,” 
said Debrecht. 

One of the reasons the club 
has been so successful, is their 
ability to stay active. “The fact 
that we have won the award 
for so many years is a reflec- 
tion of how hard the students 
work,” said Borgardt. “With- 
out the students we wouldn't 
be getting this recognition.” 


Freshman Julia McMurry takes first place in the Bailey Oratorical 


By Briwcet.KiEty 


On Tuesday, March 5, fresh- 
man Julia McMurry won The 
Bailey Oratorical at Juniata Col- 
lege. McMurry’s ‘speech, which 
focused on financial aid and the 
affordability of college, is still 
being discussed among students, 
faculty and administration. 

Along with six other con- 
testants, McMurry addressed 
the prompt, “How can we en- 
hance Juniata’s distinctiveness 
today and ensure its success 
in the future?” 

“The prompt asked people 
to draw on their experiences 
from the college, and for some- 
one who's only been on campus 
for five months, that’s kind of a 
daunting task. I tried to brain- 
storm things that were true 
about my experience on campus. 
Why was I here?” said McMurry. 

McMurry’s speech asked the 
administration to pay close at- 
tention to students’ need for fi- 
nancial aid when making plans 


for Juniata’s future. 

“T think for a lot of people the 
money is a big factor for com- 
ing here. It’s a little crass in our 
society to talk about money. We 
don't like to talk about how much 
things cost or what that means, 
but I think that it’s important 
that we do, especially in a place 
where there’s so much student 
debt, “ said McMurry. 

According to President Jim 
Troha, McMurry did a good 
job presenting her topic to 
the audience. 

“T think she (McMurry) was 
really spot on in terms of her 
remarks. We need to pay at- 
tention to financial aid,” said 
President Troha. 

Students said that they en- 
joyed McMurry’s speech as well. 

“Overall, it was really well put 
together and well organized. I 
was very impressed by it,” said 
freshman Lydia Steuart. “Julia 
did a fantastic job (with) the 
topic, her persuasion and her 
audience connection. It was just 


really cool.” 

The purpose of McMurry’s 
speech was to bring attention to 
some ways that Juniata can con- 
tinue to meet students’ needs in 
the future. 

“Tt’s a little easier, I think, to 
do that than to say it’s happy, 
there’s sunshine and puppies 
and rainbows, and let’s keep do- 
ing what we're doing. I think 
there’s always room to improve, 
even in great organizations,” 
said McMurry 

McMurry hopes that the 


administration will think 
about her suggestions when 
making changes. 


“T have complete faith that the 
administration will consider all 
of the suggestions presented at 
the Bailey. Now, whether or not 
every suggestion or idea that I 
made or the other students made 
will make it into policy is a dif- 
ferent question. I would say, op- 
timistically, changes are going to 
get made,” said McMurry. 

Troha said that he will not 


only think about McMurry’s 
message, but also plans to watch 
the speeches of every student 
who competed either in the pre- 
liminary round or as finalists. 

“Dr. (Donna) Weimer emailed 
all of the topics addressed in all 
of the speeches. I have every ex- 
pectation that I will watch all of 
the videos. We have to pay atten- 
tion to what is on our students’ 
minds about what makes Juniata 
distinctive,” said Troha. - 

‘I am impressed with how 
much Dr. Troha has been at- 
tentive to the voices of the stu- 
dents. He wanted, for the first 
time, I believe, he wanted the 
preliminary round speeches to 
be videotaped so that he could 
watch and listen to the prelimi- 
nary speeches. Usually it’s just 
the finalists,” said Grace Fala, 
professor of communcation. “I 
do think that he and his cabinet 
will give the attention needed. 
They are invested in the voices 
of the students.” 

McMurry described the in- 
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tensity of speaking in front of the 
large audience, and how it felt to 
be one of the finalists. 

“I was second to last, and I 
wanted to be last because my 
speech referenced other people's 
speeches. There was a lot of 
adrenaline building up watching 
five other people go before you. 
‘There was a sense of camarade- 
rie between us all. It was nerve 
wracking, but it was a very joyful 
and cool thing,” said McMurry. 

“I think that people were 
pretty impressed with people’s 
speeches overall. There was defi- 
nitely some clear competition. I 
think Julia was expected to win; 
she’s a great speaker. I think she 
definitely deserved first, and I 
think most people would agree 
with that,” said senior Maverick 
Force, this year’s second place 
winner of the Bailey Oratorical. 

Donna Weimer, chair of 
communication and theatre 
arts and Thornbury professor 
of communication, was im- 
pressed with this year’s group of 
speakers as a whole. 

“We felt seven different per- 
sonalities answering the same 
question,” said Weimer. “There 
was a really good audience con- 
nection with all of them. A lot 
of people have said that this has 
been the best Bailey we've had.” 

“T thought they were fantastic. 
I had great interest in the topic, 
what with how I want to make 
Juniata more distinctive,” said 
President Troha. “It was really 
great to see where the students 
minds are on the subject. I was 
really proud of our students.” 

“T feel, or rather I hope, that 
people were engaged. I hope 
that it resonated with them, 
but mostly, I think I saw people 
straighten their spines, I think 
they saw this as a serious thing. 
All of the speeches were. Feed- 
back has been positive so far, and 
I hope that it’s something that 
we can continue talking about,” 


said McMurry. 
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Demand increases for program growth 


> from GENDER page | 


studies is not limited to one field 
of study and can be applied to 
many different fields. 

“‘T think it is definitely im- 
portant because gender sort of 
permeates all other aspects of 
society. If you're in a politics 
class or an econ class, or re- 
ally in any field, gender affects 
it in some way,” said Nycum. 
“It’s important to find the ways 
that gender is incorporated into 


Faculty discuss other childcare options 


> from Cup Care page | 


On snow days and cancella- 
tions, some professors and fac- 
ulty members struggle to find a 
baby sitter for their children. 

Unexpected occurrences like 
snow days have been one of the 
main concerns for many mem- 
bers at Juniata. 

“Private baby sitters, local day 
care centers, or arrange their 
schedules so that they can cover 
classes with a friend are some of 
the options that professors use 
on snow days for child care,” 



















those fields and explore that and 
recognize that.” 

“If youre thinking, what are 
gender classes? What does gen- 
der mean? It means both gender 
identities, in other words, how 
individuals may identify them- 
selves, but it also looks at gender 
roles that are seen as normative 
in any particular society at any 
particular time,” said Fletcher. “I 
think to more fully understand 
gender, one also needs to think 
about connections of gender to 


said Kyle. 

“It is a challenge for me to 
find the care I need for us,” 
said Gilman. 

‘The survey was part of an on- 
going discussion of many differ- 
ent solutions and improvements 
that would offer Juniata’s faculty 
with new and improved child 
care options. 

“We've been working on it for 
about a year, so we have a lot of 
input to that,” said Kyle. “Basi- 
cally, people are very happy with 
the services provided currently at 


the (Early Childhood Education 
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a range of other categories, like 
sexuality, class or race.” 

Students anticipate that the 
addition of more gender studies 
classes will improve the awaré- 
ness of Juniata students. 

“It brings in a new sense of 
social consciousness that you 
possibly never would have had if 
you hadn't taken that one gender 
studies course, and it just makes 
us a more educated campus‘as a 
whole, and I think that is impor- 
tant,” said Westlake. 







































> from EAGLEs page | 


like you have a bunch of kids 
coming in who may not have 
ever had any experience with 
English before. In two weeks 
you need to get them ready to 
be doing bilingual education, 
because that’s what they’re go- 
ing to be doing in kindergarten,” 
aid Anthony. 

“So I had to start from the 
ery basic stuff, assuming that 
one of them knew any English. 
Which was really interesting and 
difficult to do. It was a really re- 
warding experience.” Anthony 
says that she is now considered 
teaching abroad after graduation. 

Sophomore Nikea Ulrich, a 

iology POE with an Eagles 
Abroad Scholarship for German, 
said she also grew from her im- 
mersion experience. 
“When I traveled alone to Ger- 
many I had to do things on my 
own... Not only was I alone, but 
I was in a different country and 
speaking a different language,” 
said Ulrich. “It kind of helped 
me be more independent and 
maybe even more mature.” 

Both Anthony and Ulrich said 
that receiving the scholarship 
was one of several factors influ- 
encing their decision to attend 
Juniata. 

This corresponds with data 
from the enrollment office, 
which shows that the program 
has done well in recruiting stu- 
dents to Juniata. 

“At some point they were 
tracking the numbers, and we 
are getting very high yields out 
of those who are interviewed 
(for the scholarship),” said Amy 
Frazier-Yoder, assistant profes- 
sor of Spanish. 

Despite rumors circulating 
campus, Hayer and Frazier- Yod- 
er say that they have heard noth- 
ing about increasing the number 
of Eagles Abroad scholarships 
offered. This being said, the pro- 


Center), but it only helps ages 
three to five. So they're looking 
for infant and toddler care and 
before and after school care for 
children older than five (and) up 
to age 12, so expanding hours, 
expanded ages.” 

While the parents’ schedules 
are a concern, professors and ad- 
ministrators acknowledge there 
is more to consider. 

“The main concern of the 
trustees board for the plans of 
the childhood center is the chil- 
dren. How can we benefit the 
children?” said Worley. 
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gram is undoubtedly here to stay. 

“We end up getting really 
outstanding students who want 
to study languages in our class- 
rooms, and that benefits stu- 
dents who aren’t Eagles Abroad 
scholarship winners as well. I’m 
sure you’ve had the experience 
of having a good discussion in 
class just because there are other 
folks in there who help drive the 
discussion,” said Frazier- Yoder. 

‘I’m glad I got the scholar- 
ship, because if I hadn’t, I prob- 
ably wouldn’t have continued 
German,” said Ulrich. “It’s re- 
ally developed my interest in the 
German language and the Ger- 
man culture.” 

“Tt brings very gifted and 
talented students to Juniata. A 
student who can, for example, 
do a POE in the health profes- 
sions, or do a POE in politics, 
and at the same time devote the 
time and energy to develop ad- 
vanced linguistic and cultural 
proficiency in a language other 
than English — those tend to be 
really bright, talented people 
and we’re lucky to have them on 
campus,” said Hayer. 
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Lenient disciplinary policies in colleges require revision 





It has become apparent that 
there is a misunderstanding in 
the culture of discipline within 
the higher education system. It 
is not that they are too strict, 
but rather quite the opposite. 
There grows a leniency within 
the discipline system of colleges 
and universities, a leniency that 
passes as acceptable in the minds 
of those who, in short, break 
the rules. 

College is a huge step to take in 
life. Many high school students 
transition from a life of heavy 
supervision, to a comparatively 
free life. At college, the 
immediate authority figures are 
peers, as Resident Assistants, 
with the additional authority of 
Resident Directors, who are not 
substantially older than 
students either. I am not saying 
that Resident Assistants and 
Directors do not command the 


authority that they are charged 
with, for they do, and very well 
from my experience. 

Instead, it is the culture of the 
university system that creates 
opportunities for freedoms to 
be taken too far. There is a limit 
to the action that a Resident 
Assistant can take, regardless of 
the fact that they may know that, 
for example, drug use is taking 
place behind closed doors. It 
seems clear, at least at this level, 
that it is not the enforcers who 
are lenient, but rather the policy. 

This summer I had the 
pleasure of being an orientation 
leader. I was able to share 
direction and advice, both from 
myself, as well as the mandatory 
material that is provided by the 
school, which includes policies 
and the various “dos and don’ts” 
of Juniata. Naturally, in steps 
“Pinch, Punch, Steal, Deal.” We 
all have heard the mantra, and 
some may even remember what 
it means, but in order to get by, 
you really only need to remember 
one: “Deal.” 

From the very start it is 
shoved down students’ throats. 
“Don't do drugs, or you will 


get kicked out.” At orientation 
they are scared straight by 
hearing of students who were 
caught doing “hard drugs” 
(anything more serious than 
marijuana) and were sent home 
immediately. We emphasize 
this as a means of scaring the 
new students into obeying the 
law because it is more convenient 
for them to do so, and it would 
be too much of a hassle for them 
to break it. 

This sounds like exactly what 
the school should be doing— 
preparing students for the worst 
in the hopes that it never gets 
to that point—so why don’t 
we do that for all of them? 
“Pinch, Punch, Steal, Deal” 
all represent actions that are 
either illegal or severe enough 
that they will get you kicked off 
campus, in theory. That doesn’t 
seem the case in practice. Most 
of these get you the equivalent 
of a slap on the wrist, and then 
youre fine. Take a semester 
off, make up some classes in 
the summer and still graduate 
on time with your class. Unless 
you do drugs. Then you're gone 
for good. 


Why is it that of the four 
major offenses that can be 
committed on campus, the one 
that we stress is the one that 
does not involve other people? 
A student could take drugs and 
not affect other people and be 
permanently removed from the 
campus community, while at 
the same time, someone could 
sexually assault someone and 
traumatize them for life and only 
be forced to take a semester off 
before returning to that same 
environment where they could 
easily strike again. 

As it turns out, there is a 
limit to disciplinary power in 
higher education. A university 
cannot inflict legal punishment 
over a student, even if there is 
unmistakable proof. It is for 
the legal system to give legal 
punishment. Juniata punishes 
perpetrators to the full extent 
of its ability. Again, it is not the 
enforcers that are lenient, but 


rather the policy. 
As well, Juniata is an 
institution naturally based 


around education. The belief that 
in this time in people’s lives they 
can make mistakes is a driving 


force in the suspension policy. 
As a result, the suspensions 
come with a. requirement 
that students who have been 
suspended complete counseling 
or programming that is in place 
to make sure that an incident 
does not occur again. The intent, 
like our education policies, is 
to change our students for the 
better, not to just cut them loose. 

Juniata has, in recent years, 
stepped up systems that fight 
for a safer campus. For example, 
Assistant Dean Dan Cook- 
Huffman is working on a grant 
proposal that will give Juniata 
the ability to have specialized 
personnel that are trained to 
boost the safety of our campus 
and prevent acts of assault 
from ever happening, thereby 
compensating for the lack of 
ability to punish. 

It is clear that policy revision 
as a whole must occur, and in 
fact that is what is happening 
across the nation. Higher 
education needs a policy that 
can sufficiently reduce acts of 
ageression-and sexual violence 
from occurring _ altogether. 
Punishment is no longer enough. 


Online education poor replacement for traditional classrooms 


EDITORIAL 


The Internet has undeniably 
revolutionized the way that 
people navigate and perceive 
the world. The web is the great 
connector of the 21st century — 
it defies barriers of distance and 
language, and has completely 
reworked the way that people 
collaborate and communicate. 
Digital cloud storage has largely 
rendered traditional _ libraries 
obsolete, and accredited degrees 
can now be earned with Os and 
1s instead of paper and ink. 

‘The ability to access knowledge 
instantaneously is entertaining, 
convenient and potentially life- 
saving: Just last month an Irish 
paramedic helped deliver the 
baby of a woman who spoke 
only Swahili using Google’s 
translation app. Numerous 
reports of self-diagnosis can be 
found online, many of which 
meant the difference between 
life and death. 

Web access allows students 
to compile research and 
consult experts without the 
need for visits to the library 
or sluggish correspondence by 
post. It allows for magician- 
like multitasking; with a laptop 


and Internet connectivity, 
one may concurrently study 
Latin, pay a phone bill, chat 
with distant loved ones, enjoy 
Chopin’s nocturnes, catch up on 
world news... the utility of the 
Internet is limited only by the 
imagination. 

Despite its infinite merits and 
novelties, instantaneous access to 
sucha vast breadth of information 


_does not come without hidden 


perils. There is no caveat emptor 
that accompanies Safari or 
Firefox, no fine print warning of 
the many strings attached. ‘The 
advent of affordable, ubiquitous 
Internet access has brought with 
it a great atrophy of sustained 
focus. The trend nowadays, 
when it comes to the acquisition 
of information, is quantity over 
quality. It is paramount that 
educational institutions ballast 
their students against this trend, 
to. serve as a grounding force 
against the flightiness promoted 
by today’s hyperdigital world 
My grandfather was a 
radioman in WWII. After his 
service, he attended college and 
sold life insurance with his father. 
Though he shared an alma mater 
with the likes of Dr. Seuss and 
Robert Frost, he was no brilliant 
wordsmith. He was an Bakes 


middle-class American, fond of 
the Red Sox, bird watching and 
good gin, but he was a product of 
pre-tech education. There were 
no screens involved for him and 
his classmates, no digital avenues 
by. which they could tune out 
their immediate surroundings. 
My insurance-selling, Red Sox- 
loving grandfather could recite 
dozens of Frost's poems by rote. 
This ability of recitation had little 
to do with my grandfather as a 
person, but rather was a result 
of an unplugged education. 
In those days, sustained focus 
was actively cultivated in the 
classroom, and that is what made 
all the difference. 

A 2013 study published in 
the Journal of Media Education 
found that 90 percent of 
undergraduate students used 
their electronic devices in class 
for unrelated activities. Two- 
thirds of respondents said they 
used social media in some format 
or another during class, while 
one-third said they browsed the 
web. A mere 8 percent of the 
777 students observed said that 
they never used their devices for 
non-curricular activities during 
class time. 

These figures are startling 
to read, but upon reflection, 


they are not hard to believe. 
During class, professors today 
have grown accustomed to the 
telltale downturned heads of 
their students, whose eyes are 
on their phone in their lap. 
Students who are frequent back 
row sitters have come to expect 
their peers’ laptops showing 
Facebook and Buzzfeed rather 
than lecture notes. People are 
hardwired to glut themselves 
on social exchange and sensory 
stimulation; even the most 
studious young scholars often 
can’t resist escaping class through 
their portable digital backdoors. 

If the figures in the 2013 
study above indicate behavior 
in a physical classroom, then 
what are the implications for 
online classrooms? If students 
have so few qualms with tuning 
out their professors in person, 
how unscrupulously does their 
attention wander when they 
attempt to learn solely online? 
Left to their own devices, online 
learners’ attention spans are 
likely to bounce so frenetically 
that real, lasting comprehension 
is nearly unattainable. 


Certain subjects can be 
efficaciously studied by 
certain students online, but 


to indiscriminately digitize 


curricula and hope for positive 
results is nothing short of 
irresponsible. Critical thought 
and comprehension demand a 
physical classroom; an idea can 
be passed from peer to peer and 
then volleyed to the professor, 
who may then reshape and 
clarify that idea before volleying 
it back to the class. Without this 
interplay, online learners will 
never achieve the higher-order 
thought and comprehension that 
a traditional classroom fosters. 

Juniata’s brand, as junior 
Ryan Shelton identified in 
the 2015 Bailey Oratorical, is 
community. Community is our 
greatest strength, and only by 
maintaining that strength will 
the College ensure its success in 
the future. It is imperative that 
Juniata not follow the trend of 
many of her peers and upload 
swaths of curriculum to the 
online classroom, largely for the 
sake of increased enrollment. 
Juniata’s administration must 
exercise extreme prudence before 
delegating classes to cyberspace. 
A community of isolated online 
learners is not a community 
at all. We must be true to our 
values when it comes to online 
classes, even if that means taking 
the road less traveled. 


Ask and you shall receive: students must reach out for assistance 


( Andrea Gonzaice 





You may or may not know 
that the Dean of Students Office 
provides many services that 
may not always be as promoted 
as they should be. But, is it 
the school not informing us 
enough, or is it the students not 
reaching out? 

As a student from the West 
Coast, I came across a dilemma 
my freshman year. Spring break 
was just around the corner, and 
I had nowhere to go. I had 
heard about Juniata offering 


housing options to international 
students over the break and 
decided to ask. I met with Kris 
Clarkson, the dean of students, 
who was extremely helpful and 
was able to lead me in the right 
direction. He gave me options 
including on-campus housing 
and staying in one of Juniata’s 
off-campus houses. 

Clarkson said, “We were able 
to help students with some break 
housing issues, because they were 
leaving a little later or returning 
a little earlier.” This year, 28 
students were able to stay in 
Juniata-owned apartments over 
spring break. 

Flexible housing isn’t the 
only resource Juniata offers that 
helps students with dilemmas 
they might be facing. Clarkson 


said, “The folks in the health and 
wellness center help students 
who have behavioral issues (or) 
mental health issues, but a lot 
of the time students wind up (at 
the dean’s office), and we can 
help them arrange a time to be 
seen or assisted by the health and 
wellness center.” 

Just to be clear, I believe the 
school should be more vocal 
about available resources, 
from housing over breaks to 
scholarship opportunities to 
transportation offered. I also 
think we have a role in not taking 
advantage of the opportunities 
Juniata offers. We may do this, 
even if by accident, because we 
are not aware of these options 
or because we just don’t take 
the time to use the resources 


available to us. 

Clarkson said, “We have 
programs like the Early Call- 
In Program so we are checking 
on students and call them in. 
Sometimes they are nervous 
about coming in. We ask them 
how things are going and if 
there is anything we can do 
to help.” Clarkson continued, 
“We don’t have a_ blinking 
sign in the window that says, 
‘See me, I'll help you,’ but we 
inform the students by our 
actions as opposed to promotions 
and flyers.” 

Academic support is known. 
on campus as the place to go 
if you want to be a tutor or 
if you need a tutor, but what 
most people don’t know is that 
you can also use this resource 


to find out about additional 
scholarships Juniata offers. ‘They 


_are more than willing to provide 


us with information and help. 
We as the students need to 
actively seek help and take 
full advantage of the resources 
Juniata offers us. 

As Juniata students, we 
have a voice and need to speak 
up about our concerns and 
issues. We have students who 
are very vocal about their 
concerns, but others just haven’t 
had the opportunity to vocalize 
them. 

If we keep complaining but 
are not willing to reach out for 
help and speak up, we will never 
resolve any problems we may 
face. Find your voice, and help 


will come. 
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Chapter | three: Adapting 


sinc outweighs perfection 





For my past two poems, I have 
entered the writing process (or 
in this case, the finding process) 
in search of specific topics. I was 
driven to find truths about love, 
and I was compelled by Wom- 
en's History Month to celebrate 
power within the female gender, 
but what if I have no topic to 
hunt for? How will the process 


differ when subjects do not con- 


= 


fine me? 

With this style of poetry, I am 
already hindered by the words 
that are previously typed on a 
page, so why continue to hold 
myself back? To free myself, I 
opened last semester's paper 
and simply allowed the words to 
choose me. 

I was immediately drawn 
into an article titled “Nobody’s 
Perfect: top five improvements 
Juniata needs to address.” The 
article focuses on campus related 
issues of fitness space, health ser- 
vices, nutrition and handicap ac- 
cessibility. Of course, all of these 
needs are important, but I could 
not help but focus on the words 


that initially caught my eye: “no- 
body’s perfect.” 

I chose to illuminate the rea- 
sons behind human imperfec- 
tion. So often we emphasize our 
shortcomings, but do we ever ask 
why we are the way we are? Re- 
peatedly, humans are held back 
by primal emotions such as fear. 
We fear the unknown, and we 
fear our ability to fail, but we 
crave success, and we crave ad- 
vancement.I hope that this poem 
can serve as a reminder to disre- 
gard perfection and simply strive 
for something more. I freed my 
mind to write this poem. Now it 
is your chance to free yourself of 
your own constraints. 


eg 
handicapped 


| forever. 


perfection—ig 
that we will never 








In the end, it is all about sur- 
vival. How are we going to sur- 
vive without them in our lives? 

To wake up in a foreign bed 
in a foreign place is one thing, 
but to wake up in a foreign life is 
quite another. 

I woke up to the birds and the 
scent of fresh rain with boxes 
piled around me. Life doesn't 
belong in a box. But unpacking 
takes time. In a sense, it is the 
first step to moving on, or in my 
case, moving into my new life. I 
flipped through the pictures and 
boxes. I found myself wondering 
about the life that was missing. 
With the boxes all around, all I 
felt was chaos. 

We are all children deep inside. 
We all can't understand certain 
things. Death is one of them. We 
can hide it with religion, dreams 
of a heaven or a hell, but for me, 
I couldn't answer what it meant 
to be gone. 

I took an empty box down- 
stairs. Dad was asleep on the 
couch to the sports channel. 
He awoke to me banging the 
screen door. I threw the box in 
a pile with the others at the edge 
of the road and began walking 
to school. 

The cool morning air was 
slowly warming up, the breeze 
dying down and the humidity 
making me feel like I was swim- 
ming through the air. 

A car was hurrying down the 
road behind me, and I let myself 
move to the edge of the road be- 
fore I stopped, and Dad pulled 
up beside me, half of his hair 
sticking up like a peacock. 

‘Tm up,” he stated wiping the 
sleep out of his eyes. I rolled 
my eyes with a half-smile and 
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jumped into the car. This ‘was a. - 
new part of my morning routine. ._ 

Mom was always on time; 
she always woke me. She'd have 
breakfast made and on the table’ 
before the birds sang. She'd -be 
honking in the driveway 40 min- 
utes before I had to be at school. 
I was adjusting; it was a change I 
was living with. But somehow I 
came to enjoy this difference. 

Dad didn't cook. Well he did, 
but trust me, you would prefer 
that he didn’t. Every morning at 
approximately 8, an hour before 
school started, we would head to 
a tiny diner for breakfast. 

Sammy, our regular waitress, 
filled the diner up with the scent 
of fresh cinnamon rolls every 
morning, the crispy scent of the 
flaky, sticky pastry always greet- 
ing us. Dad would slump into the 
diner and crash into the nearest 
booth like the creature from the 
black lagoon, demanding his cof- 
fee and two shots of espresso. 

“Good morning!” Sammy 
would sing, floating over to the 
table immediately, pouring the 
coffee and handing out menus. It 
was a rule of hers that we had to 
order something different. With 
us being regulars, she made us 
out to be the experts of what is 
good to eat for all the “foreign- 
ers” who needed to ask—truck 
drivers mostly: 

“What will it be today?” Sam- 
my asked as Dad inhaled his cof- 
fee and passed it to her where 
she filled it like clockwork. 

“I want eggs, ham and hash 
browns. Barbeque shrimp po'boy 
for lunch.” 

I skimmed the menu, knowing 
just about every dish. 

“Surprise me,” I stated, hand- 
ing her back the menu—some- 
thing completely uncharacteris- 
tic for me. Dad’s eye twitched a 
bit; it could have been a result of 
surprise or tiredness. 

“Will do!” Sammy said bounc- 
ing away. 

To be continued... 


Video games or parents t to take blame for censorship failures? 








These days, the majority of 
video game advertisements you 
see are online. They take the 
form of annoying banners, pop- 
up windows, YouTube previews 


and other et cetera forms of In- : 


ternet burdens that slow. your 


browsers. But if you're someone: - 
who watched a lot of TV as a’ 


kid, then’ you may: faintly. re- 
member that deep voice from 
pretty much every video game 
commercial ever: “Rated E for 
Everyone,” “Rated T for Teen,” 
“Rated M for Mature.” - 

‘The whole purpose behind this 
rating system.for video games, 
known. as the Entertainment 
Software Rating Board, is ‘cen- 
sorship. Geogle defines censor- 
ship as ‘the practice’ of officially 
examining -all forms of media 
and suppressing unacceptable 
parts (and Google, of course, is 
never wrong). 

‘The controversy around cen- 
sorship lies in what exactly 
should be deemed “unaccept- 





able” and who exactly should 
be given the right to decide. An 


_ ever-growing majority of peo-. 
‘ple are turning against censor- 


ship ‘entirely, Some, such as the 
National Coalition 


dom of press. 


ety’s opinion-on censorship, it’s 


something we (and the NCAC) 


~ have to learn to’deal with be- 
‘cause it’s probably not going 


away anytime. soon. 
Now back-in the 80s and 


‘90s, video games were produced ’ 


primarily in Japan, later trans- 


lated into English and+sold in 


North America: But due to the 
differences between Eastern 
and Western culture, a lot of 


video games needed to be al-~ 


tered before they were deemed 


acceptable to. be® sold on- the - 


US. market.. 


’ For example, in “Mortal rere 


bat” the sweat that leaps from 
characters’ fates after being hit 
is actually blood in the origi- 
nal Japanese version. Also, in 
“Castlevania,” there are Greek- 
inspired sculptures of partially 
nude women throughout the 


Against: 
Censorship (NCAC), go as far’ 
as to say it’s unconstitutional be- _ 
cause it infringes upon our right _ 
to freedom of speech and free=: . 


a When the game was re- 
leased in the U.S., the statues 


“were given lodias. You know, 
because no one has ever seen 
breasts before, obviously. 


Both of these examples are 
from Nintendo games, and 
Nintendo prides itself on being 
a family-friendly game company 
that makes games appropriate 


* for all age groups. Other com- 
However, regardless of soci= 


panies don't care as much about 
being family-friendly as they do 
about making money. And as the 
famous saying goes, sex sells. 
Sex, drugs and rock n’ roll are 
what the people want. We're a 
society driven by thrill and ex- 
citement. But what was consid- 
ered exciting back then is prac- 
tically nothing now, which is 
probably part of the reason why 
the representation of violence in 


video games has become so ab- 


solutely insane over the years. 
‘The public has become so de- 
sensitized to violence that things 


like fist fights or character death 


hardly even phase us anymore. 
This is not a result of video 
games alone, it’s a result of all 
media: movies, TV shows, books 
and even the news. 

This doesn’t mean we shouldn't 
be viewing mature media at all, 
or that it should be censored to 


all people, but it most definitely 
means that an ‘enforced system 
of regulation is required so that 
young children aren't over-ex- 
posed. While I generally scoff 
at America’s prudishness over 
nudity and sex, I feel that having 
children become so familiar with 
intense violence is unnecessary. 

The problem, however, is 
that even though we have 
such a regulatory system, no 
one seems to follow it. It’s not 
strictly enforced. 

Although minors aren't al- 
lowed to purchase rated M 
games alone, they are allowed to 
buy the games as long as an adult 
is there with them and gives 
them expressed permission. 

Additionally, with online 
game catalogues like Steam, it’s 
as simple as lying about your age 
and you can buy whatever games 
you want... Guilty as charged. 

A friend of mine who used 
to work at a local GameStop 
told me a story about a mother 
who stormed into the shop and 
made a huge scene because they 
sold her son a copy of “Assassin's 
Creed II.” 

The woman had been there 
with her son and let him buy 
the game, even though the box 
clearly said, “Rated M for Blood, 


Intense Violence, Sexual Con- 
tent, and Strong Language.” 
It also didn’t help that she was 
apparently very religious, and 
the game may or may not have 
included a mission where your 
character needs to assassinate 
the Pope. 

If an adult is with their child, 
and they're buying a rated: M 
game, the employee is required 
to inform them that the game, 
has an M rating. Assuming the 
rules were followed, she knew 
that the game was not appro- 
priate for her son, and yet she 
bought it for him anyway. 

And then she had the nerve to 
come in and complain? How ri- 
diculous. It’s people like her who 
give Jersey a bad rap (her and 
those guys in wife-beaters down 
at Seaside). 

It’s upsetting that so many 
parents don't do research into 
video games before they buy 
them for their children. The fact 
that the system has holes is a 
huge problem that needs to be 
resolved. And even as it is, it’s 
not enforced, which is also a 
huge problem. 

My question is why are video 
games continuously taking all 
the blame for the repercussions 


of these faults? 
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Memphis, Tenn. is a city that 
definitely has its own unique 
beat, rhythm and music culture 
thanks to the city’s rich history. 
Approximately 1.8 miles of pure 
musical and taste bud pleasure, 
Beale Street has been the root of 
music culture in Memphis since 
it was established in 1841. 

This street, originally known 
as Beale Avenue, has been 
the site where the “Memphis 
Blues” developed, and it has 
played an important role in the 
Civil Rights Movement and the 
Memphis economy. While Beale 
Street has had its own share of 
ups and downs throughout the 
past decades, it has continued 
to grow and prosper while shar- 
ing its strong love and passion 
for great music with everyone 
who visits. 

‘The original “Memphis Blues” 
tunes of Beale Street were born 
in 1909 when a trumpet player 
from Clarksdale, Miss. named 





W.C. Handy wrote “Beale Street 
Blues” and “Mr. Crump,” later 
renamed “The Memphis Blues.” 
‘These songs immediately grew 
as favorites in Memphis—in- 
cluding the clubs along Beale 
Street—thanks to the fresh and 
unique blend of gospel. lyrics 
with African based beats and 
rhythms, which had originated 
from the cotton fields. As soon 
as Handy’s new music filled the 
ears of listeners in Memphis, 
the city immediately caught the 
blues fever, and Beale Street was 
permanently established as the 
birthplace and home of the blues. 

During the next few decades, 
artists like Louis Armstrong, 
B.B. King (known as “the Beale 
Street Blues Boy”), Muddy Wa- 
ters and Memphis Minnie trav- 
eled to Beale to play their own 
versions of the “Memphis Blues” 
while the street was officially 
beginning to prosper with gam- 
bling, booze, murder, voodoo, 
theaters, food, pawnshops and 
good music. 

Aside from the music his- 
tory of Beale, this street has also 
played a major role in the de- 
velopment of Memphis. Beale 
Street was an opportunity for 


many African Americans to 
open shops and businesses for 
the first time down south, which 
resulted in Beale becoming a 
major economic boom in the 
city. Famous national icons, like 
Elvis, are some of the better- 
known products this street has 
made in the past century. The 


well-known Peabody building 


and the Orpheum Theatre, along 
with countless other buildings, 
add to the historical context of 
the Street. Beale even has the 
Brass Note Walk of Fame, es- 
tablished in 1986, which in- 
cludes over 80 musical notes 
embedded in the sidewalk with 
names of artists like Johnny 
Cash, Jerry Lee Lewis and 
Justin Timberlake. 

In 1966, Beale Street was 
listed with the National Register 
of Historic Places, and by 1977, 
Congress declared Beale Street 
the “Home of the Blues.” To- 
day Beale Street is also praised 
for developing the latest chap- 
ter of the National Academy of 
Recording Arts and Sciences. 

Over Spring Break, I went on 
a 2000-mile road trip with my 
friends. We spent some time in 
Memphis, and we took the time 


Five wads films satisfy need for action 





This week, for your enjoy- 
ment, I present action mov- 
ies filled with testosterone and 
“Merica.” As a bonus, a few of 
these films will satisfy your urge 
for explosions while simultane- 
ously making you think about 
complex societal issues. What 
an age we live in where a super- 
fluous explosion can represent 
the oppression of the masses by 
corporations. In return for your 
enduring my mild pretension last 
installment, I hope this week's 
fest of gunfire and violence is a 
suitable reward. 


“Running Man” ’ 

“Running Man” is from 
the golden age of the former 
California governor, “Ahnald.” 
Looking suitably sinewy and 
vascular, Schwarzenegger plays a 
contestant of a reality TV show 
that will remind modern audi- 
ences of the Hunger Games. His 
objective is to remain free while 
constantly avoiding “Stalkers,” 
trained hunters sent to kill him. 
Rife with totalitarian themes and 
ludicrous action, “Running Man” 
should be a hit for those who de- 
sired more violence and sweating 
Austrian men in “The Hunger 
Games,” as well as the armchair 
societal critic. 


“The Colony” 

“The Colony” is an obvi- 
ously under-budgeted film 
taking place after the world 
freezes over, a la “The Day 
After Tomorrow.” Following 
this apocalypse, people live in 
underground shelters with poor 
nutrition and constant work to 
maintain failing systems. The 
protagonists of this film—whose 
names are unimportant, as this is 
a Sci-Fi action film with horror 
elements—receive a message that 


a. separate settlement has man- 
aged to reverse the global cool- 
ing in a limited area. The catch is 
that this other settlement has no 
seeds to grow food. Complicat- 
ing things even more is a group 
of bestial cannibals with dreams 
of eating everyone. While pre- 
senting itself as a horror movie, 
“The Colony” is filled with chase 
scenes and dynamite galore 
and will easily fit the palate of 
those who enjoy a mildly cheesy 
action fest. 


“Starship Troopers” 

“Starship Troopers” is a clas- 
sic; that is undeniable. This is 
for a variety of reasons. First, 
its kitschy, gratuitous style will 
make any meathead roar with 
approval. Second, its deeper 
themes will make those with a 
tad more grey matter between 
their ears nod solemnly with 
approval. The film’s main theme 
has been described by director 
Paul Verhoeven as “let’s all go 
to war, and let’s all die.” The plot 
can be simply summed up: it is 
the future, alien bugs the size of 
small elephants exist and hu- 
manity is at war with these bugs. 
Upon this simple framework, a 
masterful criticism of warmon- 
gering and fascism is built, with 


some pretty good action scenes - 


as a bonus. ‘This is a film you can 
watch any way you want and 
still enjoy, and that’s why it’s 
a classic. 


“Snowpiercer” 

“Snowpiercer” is an ambitious 
action, drama, social criticism 
and science fiction film with as- 
pirations as lofty as its descrip- 
tion would imply. While it falls a 
tad short of these goals, it is still a 
worthwhile watch. The film stars 
Chris Evans, well known for his 
role as Captain America, as a 
disenfranchised resident of the 
last remaining human settlement 
on Earth. The catch is that this 
settlement is a constantly mov- 
ing train and the world outside it 
has frozen over. 

The poor who boarded il- 


legally during the last days of 
civilization reside in the back of 
the train and subsist on nutrient 
blocks. The rich, who had pur- 
chased tickets, live in the front 
and are implied to be eating and 
living luxuriously. Evans leads 
a rebellion of the poor against 
their cruel overlords. With good 
production values and interest- 
ing characters, “Snowpiercer” is 
definitely worth a watch despite 
its ham-fisted message. 


“Robocop” (1987) 

While believed by many to be a 
throwaway film with a ridiculous 
plot, “Robocop” actually contains 
interesting concepts underneath 
its exterior of a robotic super- 
cop. For those who are unaware, 
“Robocop” takes place in a 
severely crime ridden future 
filled with gang violence. The 
vast majority of goods are 
supplied by the nigh omnipotent 

“Omni Consumer Products,” 
which forces the government 
of Detroit to sign over owner- 
ship of the city’s police force 
to them. In order to avoid the 
political backlash that laying 
off the entire police force and 
replacing them with  soul- 
less robots would cause, Omni 
Consumer Products elects 
to merge the body of a re- 
cently deceased cop with 
their technology. 

From this union, Robocop 
is born. He is designed to be a 
completely mechanical crime 
fighting machine with a friendly 
human exterior, perfectly suited 
to Omni Consumer Products’ 
objectives. However, he ap- 
pears to have elements of sen- 
tience as he murders his way 
through Detroit's underground. 
Robocop’s conflicts with his for- 
mer and current life form the 
basis of the film’s deeper themes. 
“Robocop” is a true thinking 
man’s action movie and recom- 


mended to all. 


Enjoy the explosions while 
they last, as I’m sure the preten- 
sion will return. 





to get to know Beale Street. 
My aunt, who has lived in the 
south for over 20 years, played 
the role of our tour guide as 
we passed through the famous 
street. While Beale Street has 
gone through extreme physical 
changes, the original blues and 
classic tunes still fill the air today. 

Beale Street is alive and filled 
with friendly street artists,~tap 
dancers and musicians along 
with the smells of impressive 
barbecues and soul food wafting 
down the sidewalks. For lunch 
one day, we decided to eat at a 
famous restaurant and bar called 
Silky O’Sullivan’s. This bar has 
tower-climbing goats, live mu- 
sic, Elvis décor out the wazoo, 
famous mixed drinks and amaz- 
ing southern food, all inside a gi- 
ant renovated brick building that 
makes you feel like you stepped 
into a time warp. The impressive 
décor and live blues tunes roll- 
ing through the room is. what 
makes Silky O’Sullivan’s and 
other businesses, such as Rum 
Boogie Café, B.B. King’s or the 
Hard Rock Café, the famous 
icons they are. 

If you are interested in get- 
ting to know the blues, I would 


San Jose Taiko 





highly recommend attending the 
Memphis in May Festival. For a 
whole month, the city celebrates 
its musical heritage with art 
ists and: musicians’ who flock to 
Memphis just’ to jam for ho 
days. or.-weeks straight. Even ies 
you're not'a blues fan: (yet), Beale * 
Street and Memphis in May are 
also known for their newer reg- 
gae, rock, fusion jazz and soul 
tunes that have been expanding 
thanks to the diverse range of 
artists that pass through. 

Beale Street has served as a 
place for rising musicians from 
all over to come and play their 
hearts out. Spending a few 
hours along Beale Street is not 
enough to get the chance to see 
everything, but it’s enough to get 
your foot tapping to the blues 
and to get to know a part of the 
history of the musical city of 
Memphis. For many southerners 
and music fanatics like my aunt, 
Beale Street holds so much sig- 
nificance for many. 

I completely agree with W.C. 
Handy when he once said, “The 
Seven Wonders of the World 
I have seen, and many places I 
have been. Take my advice, folks, 
and see Beale Street first.” 
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Juniata Presents hosted San Jose Taiko on March 20. The artists 
presented a mix of various musical styles with choreography and 
hand-crafted drums in their rhythm performance. 
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“Autistics are the ultimate 
square pegs, and the problem 
with pounding a square peg into 
around hole is not that the ham- 
mering is hard work. It’s that 
youre destroying the peg,” said 
Paul Collins, author and autism 
awareness activist, in a talk about 
Autism Awareness Month com- 
ing up in April. 

Autism Awareness Month 
was established in 1970 by the 
Autism Society. The Society 
aims to educate the public about 
autism, a developmental disor- 
der characterized by difficulty 
in communication. 

Since its origin, Autism 
Awareness Month has gained 
recognition, due in part to in- 
creased diagnosis rates. Mike 
Krolikowski, a freshman who 
has lived with an autistic per- 
son, said, “It is definitely some- 
thing that has become more 


recognized due to the fact that 
the rates of autism have greatly 
increased. When I was a senior 
in high school the number was 
1 in 81, and that number has de- 
creased to 1 in 68.” 

Autism has been the catalyst 
of much debate and controversy 
in our current society. People of- 
ten have misconceptions about 
the wide variety of possible 
symptoms and wonder whether 
autism should be treated. 

The disorder is frequently 
portrayed in various media in a 
very specific way. Zeph Turner, 
a freshman with autism, said, 
“There are some really prevalent 
stereotypes about certain ways 
that one can be autistic. You 
often hear the stereotype that 
it is a young white boy who 
doesn't make any eye contact 
at all and maybe has a special 
interest in trains, but in reality 
there is a huge range of different 
autistic phenotypes.” 

Society often has a very ex- 
plicit image of autism and what 
it is. Though the disorder is 
characterized by difficulty in 
communication, the outcome 
of what this means is different 
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Media portrayal of autism disorder fuels stereotypes 


for every person. Some autistic 
people may not like to make eye 
contact, and others may be ex- 
tremely knowledgeable in one 
specific area. Some may engage 
in repetitive actions, and others 
may have an aversion to over- 
whelming sensory stimulation. 
Some may experience all of these 
manifestations and others may 
encounter none. 

The most important point to 
understand is that each autis- 
tic person has a different story. 
Making generalizations or lim- 
iting autism to a specific set of 
symptoms essentially equates to 
discrimination. One way to rid 
ourselves of preconceived no- 
tions in all facets of life is to be- 
come more socially aware and to 
interact with people who are dif- 
ferent than ourselves. We must 
know people before we can form 
an opinion of them. 

Freshman Lauren Miller said, 
“T think that people don't under- 
stand what it means to be autistic 
and that people don’t understand 
what it is like for an autistic per- 
son. Their experiences are differ- 
ent than a neurotypical person's 
are. People often think of autistic 


people as stupid. People are of- 
ten confused by autistic people. 
People can’t find a way to relate. 
What helped me was having an 
autistic friend and having an 
autistic cousin. You start to un- 
derstand and you start to think, 
‘that person just did something 
really weird. It doesnt mean 
that they’re weird, maybe they're 
coming at it from an angle that I 
don’t understand.” 

Though the stereotypes could 
describe some people with au- 
tism, they do not describe all 
people with the disorder. 

Turner, who excels academi- 
cally and is involved in choir, be- 
lieves that autism is simply one 
aspect of a person's personality. 
“T won't say that there is noth- 
ing unpleasant about it, because 
I definitely have sensory issues 
that are really unpleasant, but 
overall it’s just how I am. 1 think 
it should just be viewed as a dif- 
ferent wiring.” 

Our goal as a society should be 
a greater understanding of and 
respect for people with autism. 

Krolikowski discussed how 
subtle discrimination could be 
regarding autism. “It’s not like 
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the movie scenes, it’s a lot of very 
subtle things that happen. For 
instance, if Sam, my girlfriend’s 
sister who has autism, starts do- 
ing things that make her laugh 
or she gets a little bit loud, you'll 
see people start to look over, and 
then they look over again and 
youll see a whisper and eyes 
dart,” said Krolikowski. “I don’t 
think autism is something to be 
fixed, I think it is something to 
take pride in.” 

Predetermined —_ conceptions 
of any disorder should not ex- 
ist. When we see people who are 
different than us, we should aim 
to understand rather than judge. 
Autism is a disorder that many 
people live with; it’s a disorder 
that we all should try to accom- 
modate and learn about in order 
to create a more conscious world, 
especially in this upcoming Au- 
tism Awareness Month. 

Turner put it simply. “It’s like 
running a different OS in your 
brain. Some people run Mac and 
some people run PC. Macs can't 
really run video games, and PCs 
have a more complicated user 
interface. They’re different, but 
there is not one that’s broken.” 


Juniata Dance Ensemble donates proceeds to Gambian charity 


By Rachel Aliya Makansi 


The Juniata Dance Ensem- 
ble donated half the proceeds 
from their spring performance, 
held on Saturday, March 21, 
to Gamcotrap, a charity that 
serves. women of Gambian 
communities. 

Gamcotrap focuses on “creat- 
ing awareness about harmful tra- 
ditional practices and women’s 
empowerment” by campaign- 
ing against female genital mu- 


tilation (FGM) and treating and 
preventing HIV/AIDS. 

The Dance Ensemble has a 
special connection to this char- 
ity. The club’s president, senior 
Kayley Swope, and executive 
chair, junior Kayla Causer, have 
both traveled to the Gambia. 
Their trips were through Junia- 
ta’s Study Abroad program in the 
Gambia, which is run by Emil 
Nagengast, chair of the poli- 
tics department. During these 
trips they visited the Gamcotrap 


headquarters in person and were 
emotionally impacted by a video 
that they watched about FGM. 

Causer explained how other 
students reacted to their visit to 
Gamcotrap as well. “Someone 
passed out, and people were vis- 
ibly upset and crying. It was hard 
to watch.” \ 

Swope and Causer, as fellow 
females, related to Gamcotrap’s 
goals. “We’re also women, so 
that really hits home in a dif- 
ferent way,” Swope said. “We 


wanted to do as much as we 
could,” Swope later added. 

The Dance Ensemble donates 
some of the proceeds from their 
performances to a charity ev- 
ery semester. Both performanc- 
es this year were devoted to 
Gamcotrap. Causer explained 
the significance of Gamcotrap 
over other women’s empower- 
ment initiatives. “It’s an orga- 
nization founded and led by 
Gambian women. It’s not a 
bunch of Americans coming in 


and telling them that their cul- 
ture is wrong. It’s other Gambian 
women who really understand 
and went through that experi- 
ence and who want to educate 
people on the harms of these tra- 
ditional practices,” Causer said. 
Last semester the Dance 
Ensemble raised $1,000 for 
Gamcotrap. The total raised 
from tickets and donations has 
yet to be tallied for this semes- 
ter, but Causer and Swope hope 
to match their total from the fall. 


Poseidon, Pelkey’s octopus, resembles the Lovecraftian avatar 


By Cal King 

Recently, the environmental 
science department came into 
the possession of an octopus that 
has been earmarked for behay- 
ioral observation and testing. 
Neil Pelkey, associate professor 
of environmental science and 
studies, is in charge of the test- 
ing and is assisted in his research 
by freshman Greta Hayden-Pless 
and junior Britney Bridges. 

The octopus, named Posei- 
don, has displayed several in- 
teresting and test-worthy traits. 
For instance, upon the spawn 
of Cthulhu’s arrival on campus, 
Pelkey noticed that, despite be- 
ing the primary provider, Posei- 
don responded more positively 
toward females. “(Poseidon) 
would show warm colors toward 
women: and less warm colors 
toward me, even though I was 
feeding him,” said Pelkey. 

Octopi, when calm and com- 
fortable, are usually a pale, off- 
white color, but when upset or 
frightened, they turn red. When 
outright angry, they may show 
black spots on their skin. Posei- 
don may actively show a less 
positive response toward Pelkey, 
but is very comfortable around 
Hayden-Pless and Bridges, often 
playing with them and allowing 
them to touch him or play with 
his tentacles. 

The two student researchers 
are working on a series of tests 
to determine the rationale be- 
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Poseidon schemes world dominion in his aquatic enclosure, awaiting the Awakening, 


hind Posiedon’s preference of 
females. “We’re going to show 
(Poseidon) females with short 
hair and females with long hair, 
men with long hair and men with 
short hair, men with beards and 
men without so we can observe 
his reaction,” said Hayden-Pless. 
“He recognizes Pelkey’s voice 
and footsteps, as well as his face, 
so we’re going to do an auditory 
test, too.” 

. Using microphones in his tank, 
the two researchers will play pop 
music and voices of other people, 
both male and female. Hopefully 
Poseidon’s responses to these 
tests will indicate whether or not 


his adverse responses towards 
males are caused by visual or au- 
ditory stimuli. Unfortunately for 
humanity, Azathoth, the Blind 
Idiot God, uses intelligent crea- 
tures from across the universe— 
sometimes octopodes, some- 
times humans themselves—as 
his eyes and ears. 

It is also speculated that oc- 
topi are the scouts of Cthulhu 
and harbingers of the Wakening 
of the Great Old Ones. Octopo- 
des bear a striking resemblance 
to Cthylla, the Secret Daughter 
of Cthulhu and Idh-yaa. Due to 
their ability to recognize both 
faces and voices, octopuses 


make the perfect scouts for the 
Great Old Ones. 

Poseidon has displayed other 
strange behavioral tendencies, 
including playing with and tor- 
turing his prey. “He used to live 
with an emerald crab, but crabs 
are the traditional prey of octo- 
puses like Poseidon, and it was 
clearly terrified,” said Pelkey. 

The dollar-coin-sized crab 
would hide inside of a chunk 
of. volcanic rock, but Poseidon 
would pull him out to keep him 
near. Pelkey, realizing what was 
happening, swiftly moved the 
crab to a different tank. “Sen- 
tient or not, no creature deserves 
to spend its life tortured by con- 
stant fear,” said Pelkey. Posei- 
don’s mannerism regarding his 
prey is strangely reminiscent of 
the behaviors of Nyaghoggua, 
the Kraken of Yste, who plays 
with the creatures he captures for 
aeons before consuming them. 

To replace the emerald crab, 
Poseidon was given a little plas- 
tic dinosaur with which he has 
become inseparable, as if remi- 


niscing upon the extinction of © 


the dinosaurs by Cyaegha, The 
Destroying Eye. Cyaéegha came 
to Earth, appearing in the sky 
and declaring lordship and do- 
minion over all. Those creatures 
whose brains were not immedi- 
ately liquefied lived beneath the 
all-seeing eye and a reign of ter- 
ror. Poseidon continues to play 
with his toy, hoping that one day 
he too can dominate a planet 


with his psychic power. 

Currently, Poseidon is fed on 
a diet of smelt and shrimp. “He 
would prefer crab, but crab is ex- 
pensive,” said Pelkey. One can 
only surmise that soon enough, 
the octopus will be feasting on 
the liquefied brains of lesser be- 
ings as Ythogth, the .Thing in 
the Pit, unveils himself to hu- 
man kind and melts the brains of 
those by whom he has been seen. 

“Octopi need fairly heavy lev- 
els of enrichment, and it is not 
uncommon to give them puzzles 
or tests,” said Pelkey. However, 
it remains unclear as to who is 
testing whom. As he solves the 
puzzles, Poseidon is better able 
to judge the reasoning capacity 
of the humans who will shortly 
be annihilated by Rhan-Tegoth, 
He of the Ivory Throne. 

H.P. Lovecraft, an American 
author from. the early 20th cen- 
tury, first wrote about the Great 
Old Ones in his short stories. 
Cthulhu, one of the deities in the 
fictional Lovecraftian pantheon, 
is a humanoid chimera with the 
body parts of an octopus and a 
dragon. Lovecraft predicted that 
night sweats, strange visions and 
nightmares or dreams filled with 
unintelligible voices gibbering 
in the darkness would accompa- 
ny the coming of his fantastical 
Great Old Ones. 

Despite their close contact 
with Poseidon, neither Hayden- 
Pless nor Bridges have noticed 
any symptoms of the Wakening. 





Campus SPIN 
Hostack: traveler, Chinese speaker, bassoonist extraordinaire 


“Janie Mistretta 


“My name is Hannah Hostack. 
Some people call me Stacks. 
They used to -call me Hannah 
Hostacks and then it got short- 
ened to just Stacks. So yeah, 
that’s a good nickname to have 
because all good things come 
in stacks, you know, like dollar 
bills and pancakes.” 

Hannah, a senior whose POE 
is peace and conflict studies 
with some incorporation of the 
Chinese language, is a well- 
traveled, fun-filled and unique 
individual on Juniata’s campus. 
Originally from Austin, Texas, 
Hannah now resides in Denver. 
However, these are not the only 
places Hannah has called home. 

“Last year I studied abroad 
in China, in the northeast,” said 
Hannah. “You could say I iden- 
tify with that culture. At first it 
is uncomfortable to be in another 
culture, and then I guess you just 





a eon d 

Imagine studying in the li- 
brary. Music blares in the head- 
phones you wear as a wave of 
motivation overwhelms you. 
Suddenly a person comes over, 
sits down uninvited and be- 
gins to chat your ear off, as if 
the open book on the table is 
invisible. You do not talk to 
this person much beside the oc- 
casional “hi” and exchange of 
“tikes” on Facebook, therefore 
making this situation that much 
more uncomfortable. This is a 
perfect example of misunder- 
stood social cues. 

Google defines social cues 
as “occasions that trigger us to 
behave in a certain way when 
we’re around other people.” 








stop noticing things that make 
you uncomfortable. People were 
really friendly. f could just kind 
of jump into anything, and peo- 
ple were really welcoming, a lot 
like Juniata.” 

“The first few days I felt 
physically sick because I was 
just so tired. It’s like when you 
have a cold and you feel like you 
can’t do anything. And then you 
just adjust. I was really nervous 
speaking; I would barely ever 
speak Chinese. But after I left, I 
felt a lot more comfortable.” 

Although Hannah holds China 
close to her heart, she has visited 
other foreign countries and plans 
to visit more. “I’m in the concert 
choir at Juniata. We go on tour 
every year. I went to Guatemala 
my sophomore year. I met the 
choir in China last year. I went 
to Costa Rica this year, and to- 
morrow I leave for Germany,” 
said Hannah. 

Hannah’s views on traveling 
are distinctive. She is a believer 
in incorporating into a culture 
rather than simply observing 
it. Hannah believes it is impor- 
tant to give, not only take, when 
visiting other countries. “It’s re- 


Unfortunately, not everyone 
analyzes the occasion they are 
in. They leave a trail of smoke, 
mostly from the ears of people 
they have annoyed, because they 
pulled the trigger of their actions 
too soon. To avoid this trail of 
smoke, here are a few tips. 

In the words of Ursula from 
the Little Mermaid, “don’t un- 
derestimate the importance of 
body language.” Body language 
should be the first thing analyzed 
in an occasion. For example, is 
a person frowning, smiling or 
do they have their arms crossed 
tightly across their chest? If 
the person. is smiling, it is 
most likely a clear sign that 
communicating with them is al- 
right, but if they are frowning 
with their arms tight across their 
chest, I would consider walking 
away. Fast. 

Body language can also be 
found in the eyes. The eyes tell 
all. For me, I can tell if a per- 
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ally nice to go to another country 
and have something to offer and 
not just be a tourist,” said Han- 
nah. “With the choir, we bring 
our music.” 

“Especially when you go to 
places in Europe,” said Han- 
nah, referring to places she has 
traveled with Juniata’s Concert 
Choir. “People appreciate mu- 
sic and the type of music that 
we’re singing. Even when I was 
in orchestra, they knew all the 
music we were playing. When 


" we go places such as Guate- 


mala or Costa Rica, where cho- 
ral music is not as common, we 
get to bring something that they 
wouldn’t see every day, which I 
think is really cool.” 

As much importance as trav- 
eling has had in Hannah’s life, 
music has played an important 
role as well. Hannah has been 
interested in music since she was 
in middle school. 

“T play the bassoon. I started 
playing when I was in sixth 
grade, the story is kind of fun- 
ny,” said Hannah. “There was an 
instrument petting zoo kind of 
thing. So you go and you try out 
all these different instruments. I 


son is interested or not by how 
much eye contact they make. 
However, if I notice a person in- 
stantly glance away, I can almost 
guarantee they do not want to be 
approached. This is a silent hint 
that they are, to put it bluntly, 
trying to avoid those around 
them while still remaining in 
the same room as other people. 
If this instant glance is followed 
by a hurried insertion of head- 
phones, do not try to engage in 
conversation. 

If this is the case, do not jump 
to the conclusion that the person 
inserting the headphones is be- 
ing rude and hates everyone they 
come in contact with. It may just 
mean that they need their space. 
It could also mean that they do 
not feel up to talking because 
they are having a bad day or did 
not get enough sleep. Plus, it 
could simply mean that they re- 
ally just need, to focus and chat- 
ting would be too distracting. 
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Hostack all smiles during her last semester at JC 


tried out the trumpet and said ‘eh 
it’s okay.’ But then I was like, ‘I 
want to try that,’ and it was the 
bassoon. Right away I could 
make a sound on it, which not 
a lot of people can. It’s a spe- 
cial instrument because it has a 
double reed. When I could make 
a sound, all the band teachers 
came up and said, ‘you don’t un- 
derstand that this is a big deal! 
Do you want to be special?’ And 
I was like, ‘of course I want to 


Sometimes avoided eye con- 
tact could imply shyness or in- 
security. This means that further 
social cues have to be felt out 
and other subtle behaviors noted. 
Those who are shy may have 
a slight turn of their lips or get 
a look of both excitement and 
nervousness all at once. This is 
sign that they welcome further 
interaction, but it may be up to 
those around them to make the 
first move towards conversation. 
Do not mistake this nervous eye 
glance as love at first sight or po- 
tential flirting, because that may 
end up a bit awkward. 

However, social cues expand 
beyond just the single person 
you want to engage with. We 
must all consider the overall 
atmosphere of the room we are 
in. For example, if you enter the 
library and it is completely si- 
lent, it would not be polite to talk 
loudly or answer phone calls. 
Take the silence as a hint to also 


be special!’ And then I just kept 
playing it.” 

Whether it be from her musi- 
cal ability or cultural knowledge, 
Hannah is a part of what makes 
Juniata special. With a school 
full of exceptional students with 
unique talents and experiences, 
Hannah is a great addition to 
a remarkably diverse campus. 
“Keep Juniata weird,” Han- 
nah concluded; the advice of a 
true Juniatian. 


Understanding social cues, body language key to social success 


be quiet, and if a phone call does 
occur, take it outside or whisper 
if possible. 

This also applies to hanging 
out in other places on campus. 
Although, these places are open 
to all students any time of the 
day or night, there are still social 
cues that should be followed, 
especially because students use 
these spaces as studying areas. 
Do not play loud music or laugh 
obnoxiously. This will result in 
glaring and head-shaking, or 
in some cases a combination of 
texting speeds that increase with 
angry clicks and growling. If this 
does occur, please be courteous 
and contain the volume of voic- 
es, music or whatever else may 
be happening. 

Overall, social cues come 
down to body language and at- 
mosphere. Be smart and obser- 
vant when interacting with oth- 
ers to avoid contributing to that 
trail of smoke that may follow. 


April Fools’ article only wartime coverage printed in Juniatian 





“Mr. Raymond Thoman, for- 
merly connected with the pub- 
licity department of Juniata Col- 
lege, has recently taken the post 
of war-news reporter for A.B.C. 
in Berlin, Germany. Incidentally, 
because of his former connec- 
tions with Juniata, Mr. Thoman 
has most graciously consented to 
telegraph weekly releases to your 
college paper. 

In the first release, arriving at 
12:01 last night we received this 
exclusive information resulting 
from a personal interview with 
Mr. Adolf Hitler. Mr. Hitler says, 
‘for the month of April I plan 
to... (CENSORED).” ~ Junia- 
tian April 1, 1943 

Censorship and media bias are 
continuously addressed issues at 
Juniata College and the mod- 


ern world. However, no matter 
how strongly media sources try 
to enforce neutrality, audiences 
are invariably steered in one di- 
tection, the preferred direction 
of the media, whether it’s affili- 
ated with republican, democrat, 
liberal or other political and 
religious parties. 

Juniata places an empha- 
sis on providing their students 
with equal information and 
avoiding censored material 
that may create biased opinions 
within students’ mindset. Even 
Juniata, though, cannot avoid 
bias with what is presented to the 
student body. 

Often, at a liberal arts college, 
the primary political focus will 
be liberal. A conservative mind- 
set is much more difficult to find 
within the College even if other 
conservative opportunities are 
presented, such as the Republi- 
can’s club and religiously conser- 
vative churches and groups both 
on and off campus. 

Bias creates an offset in power 
and advantage among the groups 


associated with a given issue. 
While a liberal ideology thrives 
on Juniata’s campus, a more con- 
servative ideology prevails with- 
in the broader community. 


Censorship has been present - 


throughout the history of the 
Juniatian and the Lantern, 
Juniata’s original school newspa- 
per. Despite local, national and 
global implications, the school’s 
newspaper decided not to pub- 
lish any stories about either the 
attack on Pearl Harbor or the 
declaration of war against Nazi 
Germany and Japan. Omission 
is certainly a form of censorship. 

It seems extremely abnormal 
for a school newspaper to avoid 
coverage of international events 
that, at the time, changed the 
course of world history. Censor- 
ship of World War II at Juniata 
seems strange, especially for a 
college that has presented an 
open environment without bias 
or censorship. 

During the release of the Lu- 
niatian, the Juniatian’s prank 
newspaper for April Fools’ Day 


‘ that featured the blurb above, the 


newspaper was willing to satirize 
an imagined interview between 
Adolf Hitler and a fictitious 
former Juniata employee, Ray- 
mond Thomas, working for ABC 
broadcasting in Berlin. The will- 
ingness to joke about a vicious 
world leader juxtaposed against 
the decision to censor the entire 
discussion of the actual events 
of Hitler's regime shows the hy- 
pocrisy of the College’s stance 
on WWII. 

Even if there wasn't a direct 
correlation between Juniata and 
WWII, the news was still rel- 
evant and needed to be shared 
with the campus in order to 
maintain an informed and ac- 
tive community. A shadowed 
community who receives biased 
information is not in keeping 
with the goals set forth by the 
College. 

Media bias stretches far be- 
yond Juniata. Fox News, NBC 
News and CNN present the 
news in a politically biased man- 
ner, ranging from slight modifi- 


cation to extreme deviation from 
actual events. Media outlets want 
the audience to see one side as 
powerful or genuinely good and 
the other as continuously im- 
moral or weak in their stance. 

Even though some could per- 
ceive that Juniata may have a 
fixed political leaning, students 
at Juniata are encouraged to ex- 
plore, investigate and take inter- 
est in different debatable top- 
ics while developing informed 
opinions about such topics. 
Professors encourage the stu- 
dents to read multiple news 
sources to experience: all aspects 
of the story, avoiding one-sided 
presentations, arguments or 
news releases. 

People create their own bias 
and censor their world on a per- 
sonal level. Because of students’ 
history, background and home 
community, impartial news and 
ideologies are often avoided, dis- 
allowing well-rounded and open 
opinions. As long as censorship 
is present in the modern world, 
bias will invariably be the result. 
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Men’s tennis faults early, women’ s team starts strong 


By ViniT PATEL 


Standing at 3-4 and 6-3, 
respectively, the Juniata men’s 
and women’s tennis teams 
started conference play on 
Saturday, March 21 against 
Catholic University. 

The men started their sea- 
son playing some difficult and 
ranked teams. 

“Looking at our schedule, our 
matches at the beginning were 
definitely the tougher match- 
es. Three of our four losses are 


against regionally ranked teams,” 


said head coach Jason Cohen. 

Up until Juniata’s match 
against Catholic University, 
the men had lost to Salisbury 
University, Bridgewater College, 
Baldwin Wallace University and 
Rhodes College. 

Their one win during that 
span was a 6-3 victory against 
Nazareth College. 

They swept the doubles 
matches with teams consisting 
of sophomore Dean Polisena and 
freshman Matyas Kohout, fresh- 
man Sho Sato and junior Logan 
Moore, and sophomores Bryan 
Gregory and Mike Lifshitz. 

Polisena, Kohout and Sato 


recorded the wins in the Eagles’ 
singles matches. 

“We played really well in some 
of our matches. We just played 
teams that were better than us. If 
we play at that level the rest of 
the season, I’m pretty confident 
we'll be really successful the rest 
of the season,” said Cohen. 

Juniata’s women’s tennis team 
had only three losses to their five 
wins before starting Landmark 
Conference play. 

‘These losses were to Salisbury 
University, Rhodes College and 
Stockton University. 

In their 5-3 start, they had a 
three-match win streak before 
losing to Stockton. 

The team recorded wins 
against Bridgewater College, 
Baldwin Wallace University and 
Nazareth College. 

They came off of a win be- 
fore playing Catholic. In a 
6-2 win over Olivet College, 
they had ‘wins from all of their 
doubles teams. 

Individual winners were soph- 
omores Rachel Yurchisin and 
Samantha Hendricks and fresh- 
man Katharine Conklin. 

‘The team learned from their 
out-of-conference matches and 
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Sophomore Michael Lifshitz returns serve vs. Catholic University on Saturday, 
March 21. Lifshitz and sophomore Bryan Gregory won their doubles match. 


went into their match against 
Catholic with confidence. 

“T think that was a really good 
experience for us going into con- 
ference (play) because now we 
know (that) yes, we can do re- 
ally well, but we have to ensure 
that we don't beat ourselves. I 
want this to set the tone for the 
rest of the season,” said senior 
Heather Waring. 

Against Catholic, the women’s 
team swept the doubles match- 
es with teams consisting of 


Waring and Yurchisin, juniors 
Mitsuki Koh and Tori Gray, 
and Conklin and senior Cara 
Stough. Koh was the first to win 
a singles match to make Juniata 
go up 4-3 on the match score. 

After one singles loss, the 
score between both schools was 
tied at four. 

The remaining match was 
Gray against Catholic freshman 
Maria Flores. Gray won her first 
set 7-5 and her second one to 
seal the 5-4 victory for Juniata. 





‘The men’s team started by also 
sweeping the doubles matches. 
The teams for the men con- 
sisted of Polisena and Kohout, 
Sato and Moore, and Gregory 
and Lifshitz. 

“We played our hearts off, and 
we played really well. This is our 
biggest rival, and they beat us 
last year, so it feels good to go 
up really big against them,” said 
Moore after the win. 

Gregory was the first to win a 
singles match. He won his first 
two sets to make the match score 
4-0 in favor of Juniata. 

Sato finished immediately af- 
ter by winning his first two sets 
to give Juniata five points to 
Catholic’s zero. 

Moore was next to win a sin- 
gles match by winning his first 
two sets, giving Juniata a 6-1 
lead. Lifshitz won his first set 
with a score of 6-3 and finished 
off the day by winning the sec- 
ond set 6-0. 

‘The 3-4 men’s team will face 
Elizabethtown College next for 
an out-of-conference match on 
March 27 at 3:30 p.m. 

The 6-3 women’s team will 
play Messiah College at home 
on March 26 at 3:30 p.m. 


Fundamentals, solid hitting ignite baseball’s hot start in Florida 


By JosHua BENCE 


The Juniata baseball team 
has a young team this year, but 
it started off the season well in 
Florida over spring break. 

In the first game in Florida, 
sophomore pitcher Eric Grace 
threw a one-hitter and led his 
team to a 15-0 first game victory. 

“Grace has really stepped it up. 


He pitched well in conference 


games last year as a freshman, 
and we're looking for more of the 
same from him as a sophomore,” 
said head coach Jesse Leonard. 

‘There is only one senior on the 
pitching staff, Chris Fulton. 

‘The team started off well in 
Florida with two wins in a row, 
but this was followed by five 
losses in seven games. 

What the record does not 


show, however, is that the dif- 
ferent types of games the team 
played in Florida have prepared 
them for the season. 

“We played in a lot of differ- 
ent types of ball games, but we 
played hard and well, and if we 
play that way during the season, 
we should be fine,” said Leonard. 

‘The team may have a young 
team like last year, but they have 
started off with a new slate and 
are trying to make what they can 
out of it. 

“We started the season off 
with a blank slate. We said it’s. 
our story to write, and we are go- 
ing to write it,” said Leonard. 

‘The past two years’ teams are 
similar, but. last year the team 
started with one win and eight 
losses; this year the team is 4-5 
and won their first two games. 


Each game, different players 
have stepped up, and their indi- 
vidual success has added up to 
the team’s overall success. 

The defense has been good and 
only made a few errors, and the 
offense is strong, while the pitch- 
ing keeps the team in games. 

Leonard said, “The pitching 
has kept us in ballgames and 
won some games, and the of- 
fense has come around. In most 
of the categories, we are leading 
the Landmark Conference.” 

There are seven players on 
the team that are hitting great- 
er than a .300 batting average 
in conference games: fresh- 
man infielder Chris Schreder 
(.364), junior catcher/outfielder 
Anthony Lombardo (.300), se- 
nior outfielder Nick Stubbs 
(.600), freshman outfielder Jacob 


Terry (.300), junior outfielder 
David DeFreest (.333), freshman 
utility Tyler Morris (.500) as 
well as freshman infielder Zack 
Tobash (.500). 

“Across the board we all have 
had some big hits in big situa- 
tions. I think for us, it is going to 
be a different guy each game. We 
have had good practices, and it is 
tough being inside so long dur- 
ing the winter, but they grinded 
it out and (the hitting) got bet- 
ter every practice. This was the 
motive going into Florida, and 


they got better with every game,” 


said Leonard. 

According to Leonard, some 
games the team won because the 
dugout has kept the intensity in 
the f 

“Everybody on the team is 
in the games and ready to give 


what they can to the team. The 
guys who are leading the team 
are not just the big players but 
ones who aren't making the huge 
plays. We won some games and 
(have) been in some games (be- 
cause) our dugout kept up in 
those games with their enthusi- 
asm and intensity,” said Leonard. 

“In our close games, it has 
taken everybody to contribute to 
the team effort, and it will con- 
tinue to be that way. Our team is 
well-prepared for the rest. of the 
season from our hard work dur- 
ing practices and our work from 
Florida,” said Leonard. 

‘The team has several confer- 
ence games coming up, includ- 
ing three home games against 
Drew University. Juniata is five 
wins short of tying their season 
win total from last year. 


As NBA season winds down, who should be crowned league MVP? 


By Wit Peratra. 


Russell Westbrook of the 
Oklahoma City ‘Thunder is 
making the MVP race a one 
man show after recording four 
straight triple-doubles. In his last 
10 games, Westbrook has averaged 
34.1 points, 10.6 assists and 9.7 
rebounds per game. 

A. triple-double is recorded 
when a player records 10 or more 
in three of the following cat- 


egories: points, assists, rebounds, 
steals or blocked shots. Get- 
ting one triple-double is hard 
enough, but Westbrook already 
has nine. The three closest players 
only have three each: James 
Harden, Michael Carter-Williams 
and Rajon Rondo. The other 
two players in the MVP race— 
LeBron James and Steph Curry— 
have zero triple-doubles. 
Westbrook became the first 
player since Michael Jordan in 


1989 to have four consecutive 
triple-doubles. Westbrook is also 
the first since Jordan in 1989 to 
have back-to-back triple-doubles 
with at least 40 points. Being 
compared to one of the greatest 
to ever play the game and having 
similar statistics to Jordan makes 
Westbrook deserving ot a place in 
the MVP race. 

During a game against 
the Portland ‘Trail Blazers, 
Westbrook suffered a fractured 


bone in his right cheek. Still, in 
that game he recorded his third 
straight triple-double with 40 
points, 13 rebounds and 11 as- 
sists. Following this game he had 
surgery but returned after missing 
one game and recorded his fourth 
straight triple-double with a career 
high 49 points, 15 rebounds and 
10 assists. 

Westbrook has had to carry 
his team for much of this season 
without the injured Kevin Durant. 


He is keeping his team in play- 
off contention. He has had less 
help than James and Curry 
and no more than Harden. 
Westbrook also missed games 
because of injury; his team went 
4-10 without him and 30-17 
with him. 

As rantsports.com said, “If 
Westbrook continues to play 
at this level, LeBron James and 
Kevin Durant are going to hand 


the award to him.” 





By Bossy MoopIsPauGH 


With a little under a month 
remaining in the NBA sea- 
son, Golden State Warriors’ 
point guard Stephen Curry 
is the clear-cut favorite to 
win MVP. 

There is no _ denying 
that Curry is having an unbeliev- 
able breakout season. He aver- 
ages 23.3 points per game (sev- 
enth in the NBA), 7.9 assists per 


game (sixth) and has made 223 
three-pointers (first). He is also 
dangerous on defense, leading 
the NBA in steals and helping 
the Warriors hold opposing of- 
fenses to a league-low .425 field 
goal percentage. 

I acknowledge that players 
like James Harden and Rus- 
sell Westbrook are having 
equally as dominant seasons— 
certainly so in the triple-double 
category. But, Curry stands 


out in that his Warriors are 56- 
13, which is the best record 
in the league and seven and a 
half games ahead of the second 
place Memphis Grizzlies in the 
Western Conference. Ultimately, 
this is a team game, and when 
you are leading your team to a 
number one seed, you deserve to 
be the MVP. 

Harden’s Rockets are still 
in the race at 46-23 but are 0-4 
against Golden State. Harden 


only shot .405 from the field in 
those four games. On the season, 
he is 78th in the league in field 
goal percentage. 

Factoring in a new statistic 
in 2015, Curry leads the NBA 
in real plus/minus at 8.90. This 
statistic measures how many 
points that an individual player 
adds or subtracts from his team’s 
totals. Both Curry and Harden 
are near the top in offensive 
real plus/minus, but Harden has 


posted a subpar 1.03 defensive 
real plus/minus. As flashy as 
the NBA has become, defense 
is still an important aspect to 
winning games. 

Harden has undoubtedly 
had a career year, but Curry 
has been the best player on 
the best team in the league. The 
Warriors are contenders for the 
NBA Championship, and with 
Curry as their catalyst, no one 
will stop them. 
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By Wit PERALTA 
The men’s volleyball team has 
fallen from its preseason rank- 
ing, moving from one to four 
with three losses. However, the 
expectations for these Eagles are 
to soar past the competition. 
“We have had some lows and 
have had some highs. We are 
about where we need to be at this 
point in the year. We still have a 
good solid month and a lot of 
postseason play. Overall, I am 
pretty happy where we stand,” 
said head coach Pat Shawaryn. 
Juniata has lost to Kean Uni- 
versity, Stevenson University and 
Princeton University. Stevens 
Institute of Technology, who is 
now ranked number one, gave 
the Eagles the only shutout of 
the season. However the Eagles 
have been on a roll since losing 
to Princeton with four wins in a 
row, all of which were shutouts. 
“T think that in the beginning 
of the season we expected to be 
really good, but I think as the 
season went on we noticed that 
there were some core areas, such 
as blocking and defense, where 
we struggle a lot. We need to 
get better in order to get where 
we want to be at the end of the 
season. After spring break, we’ve 
seen a commitment to those ar- 
eas and a mental focus that we 
haven't had in the beginning of 
the season on those little things 
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Senior middle back Joe Bortak, senior outside hitter Paul Kuhn and sophomore middle back Kyle Seeley rise for a triple 


block against Thiel College on Tuesday, Mar. |7. Juniata is ranked 4th in the American Volleyball Coaches Association poll. 


that are going to take us to the 
next level,” said senior outside 
hitter Paul Kuhn. 

Leading the team in kills are 
Kuhn (233), followed by senior 
middle blocker Joe Bortak (203). 
Leading the team in assists are 
junior setters Matt Elias (594) 
and Ryan Shelton (210). 

“I think Justin Waldorf’s play 


9, 


has been something we hadn't 
foreseen coming. We knew Joe 
was going to do what Joe was 
going to do. We knew Chad 
(Albert) and Kyle (Seeley) were 
going to be very good for us, 
and we knew Kuhn was going 
to have the numbers he did, but 
Waldorf has done things above 
and beyond what we predicted. 


Matt has come into his own as a 
setter running a good offense and 
playing great defense. We also 
have a lot of guys in the practice 
gym like Matt Kinnebrew and 
Mark Feiler. They may not have 
the numbers the others do, but 
what they are doing in the prac- 
tice gym and when they get in 
the game is what makes us bet- 
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Kuhn, Bortak, Blas Bowes men’s volleyball through homestretch 


ter,” ’ said Shawaryn. 

Being ranked No. 4 in the na- 
tion is an accomplishment, but 
the team still wants to improve 
on aspects of their game. “Block- 
ing and defense are two of the 
biggest areas that we struggle 
with. We are all very tall and 
lanky fellas so we can hit the ball 
pretty well, but when it comes to 
defending the other teams, we 
have to work on using our height 
to the best of our ability, mean- 
ing not going high over the net, 
but lower, to then decrease their 
angles in which they can hit. So, 
if we can work on our blocking 
to get it consistent, then the de- 
fense can move where they need 
to be around the block, so we 
can get as many digs as we can,” 
said Bortak. 

When asked if the team was 
championship ready, Shawaryn 
said, “I dont know if we are 
ready today. I think we could be 
good. Next Wednesday (, when 
we play the number one team in 
the country, we will have a good 
idea where we stand or what we 
need to work on. So, I think a lot 
will based off of Wednesday. Af- 
ter that match, we have a week 
of the final regular season, and if 
we win those, we host conference 
playoffs, and we go from there.” 

e team is currently 21-4 and 
will finish the regular season at 
home on Friday, March 27. 


Nationals, Orioles to clash in World Series, A-Rod plagues Yanks 


By Bossy MoopisPauGH 


Following a surprising World 
Series victory by the San 
Francisco Giants in 2014, the 
2015 Major League Baseball 
(MLB) season will throw out its 
first pitch on April 5. 

The Giants come into the sea- 
son with that same champion- 
ship team minus third baseman 
Pablo Sandoval. Yet, they still 
are not the favorites to win their 
own division. 

The Los Angeles Dodgers 
are the kings in the West with 
2014 Cy Young winner Clayton 
Kershaw at the helm. 

Additionally, the San Diego 
Padres made arguably the big- 
gest splash in the offseason ac- 
quiring outfielders Matt Kemp, 
Justin Upton and Wil Myers and 
pitcher James Shields. 

Moreover, the Giants will 
need another huge season from 
ace Madison Bumgarner and 
a healthy Hunter Pence in 
the outfield. 

‘They have a good chance of 
making the Wild Card, but 
the Dodgers should take home 
the NL West title for the third 
straight year. 

In the NL Central, the St. 
Louis Cardinals look to continue 
their run of dominance, but look 
out for the Pittsburgh Pirates. 

Andrew McCutchen, the 2013 
MVP, has led the young Pirates 
to two straight playoff appear- 
ances following 20 straight los- 
ing seasons. The most important 
aspect for the Pirates will be 
their pitching. 

Previously, their pitching has 
started hot in the beginning 
but sputtered as the 162-game 
schedule began to wear on the 
starters’ arms. 

Jeff Locke specifically has had 
stamina issues in the last two 
seasons. In July 2014, Locke 
held a respectable 3.05 ERA, but 
saw that number balloon to 3.91 


by-September. 

However, I predict that a 
potent offense will lead the 
Pirates to their first division title 
since 1992. 

Despite the prowess of the 
other divisions, the NL East 
contains the most talented pitch- 
ing staff in baseball. 

‘The Washington Nationals 
signed former Cy Young winner 
Max Scherzer to a seven-year 
deal in January. 

He joins ace Stephen 
Strasburg, Gio Gonzalez, Jor- 
dan Zimmermann and Doug 
Fister—all of whom had double- 
digit wins in 2014. 

‘The Nationals had 96 wins last 
year (tied for most in the MLB), 
but were bounced in the NL 
Division Series. 

However, with a young core, 
the Nationals enter 2015 with 


more experience and even 
more talent. 
Although the Miami Marlins 


have made improvements, ace 
Jose Fernandez is a big question 
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mark. Not even Giancarlo Stan- 
ton’s $325 million will help them 
win the East this year. 

Washington will be a tough 
team to beat and are my NL rep- 
resentative in the World Series. 

In the American League, 
the Kansas City Royals look to 
continue their hot run from the 
2014 playoffs. However, their 
performance in October was an 
anomaly of 2014 as they were 
only two games over .500 at the 
midway point. 

The Detroit Tigers have too 
much star power to be over- 
come in the AL Central. All 
five Central teams signed im- 
pact players in the offseason, but 
with the fifth highest payroll in 
baseball, the Tigers are too much 
to handle. 

Behind Detroit, the Royals, 
Cleveland Indians, and Chi- 
cago White Sox are all evenly 
matched and will all be contend- 
ers to win the Wild Card. 

The Baltimore Orioles ran 
away with the AL East in 2014 


Oticon | Alta 


Call Uhring’s Hearing & Balance to 
experience BrainHearing™ technology 


1-877-643-4327 
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ewistown 


and look strong enough to do the 
same in 2015. If they find an ace, 
they will be in the World Series 
against the Nationals. 

The New York Yankees sur- 
prisingly finished second in the 
East, but the return of Alex 


Rodriguez will be more toxic ~ 


than beneficial for the Bronx 
Bombers this year. 

Additionally, pitcher Masahiro 
Tanaka is a question mark at the 
moment as the Yankees opted 
to go the non-surgical route for 
his partial UCL tear sustained in 
July 2014. 

He was dominant in the first 
half of the season and has the 
potential to be a Cy Young win- 
ner. His health will be critical to 
his and the Yankees’ chances of 
competing with Baltimore. 

The AL West has narrowed 


down to two teams this offseason - 


as the Oakland Athletics traded 
away every good player they had, 
the Houston Astros continued 
their never-ending rebuilding 
process, and the Texas Rangers 
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tate College 


lost ace Yu Darvish to Tommy 
John surgery. 

‘That leaves the Los Angeles 
Angels and Seattle Mariners, 
who are now almost guaran- 
teed to make the playoffs simply 
because of the lack of talent in 
the West. 

The Mariners especially have 


“a promising year ahead with 


former Cy Young winner Felix 
Hernandez and big offseason ac- 
quisition Nelson Cruz, who hit 
40 home runs in 2014. 

They finished one game 
behind Oakland for the sec- 
ond AL Wild Card position, 
but were sixth in the MLB in 
run differential. 

With Oakland falling behind 
and the Angels getting older, the 
Mariners could win their first 
AL West title since 2001. 

The 2015 MLB season has 
contenders in nearly every divi- 
sion and will be a heated race 
right to the end. It all starts on 
April 5 when the Cardinals take 
on the Chicago Cubs. 
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Thumbs down to the new salad containers in Muddy. It © 
takes me way less time to eat my salad now, and not from 
the joy of recycling. 


Thumbs down to midterms after Spring Recess. Recess is 
for play, not study. 


Thumbs up to room draw. I didn’t get the room I wanted, 
but waiting around for 3 hours allowed me to get some 
work done! 








After several security slip-ups regarding the safety of 
Obama and his family, the secret service has decided to 
conduct future training sessions in a replica of the White 
House. Officials will be holding auditions for replica 
Michelle in the coming weeks. If you have slender, chis- 
eled arms and an overall appreciation for an organic diet, 
submit your resume and head shot to: 

ssreplicas@fakewhitehouse.gov. 
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Men’ S volleyball suspended after disciplinary incidents 


By Sam Gary 


For the second straight year, 
the Juniata men’s volleyball sea- 
son has come to an unexpected 
end. On March 30, head coach 
Pat Shawaryn levied a self- 
imposed postseason suspension 
for, according to an official press 
release, “a history of question- 


able decisions and misbehaviors _ } 


during (Shwaryn’s) tenure here 
at Juniata over the past two or 
three years, which has resulted 
in an unhealthy and uncoopera- 
tive team culture.” 

The suspension occurred after 
an off-campus incident in which 
players reportedly damaged and 
stole public property and later 
denied involvement. Shawaryn 
and players. from the team de- 
clined to comment. 

However, Juniata Dean of Stu- 
dents Kris Clarkson cited theft of 
road signs as one of the major re- 
cent incidents that have occurred 
within the volleyball team. 

“In the case of messing with 
traffic signs, which some of this 
involved, that is a very serious 
offense. That’s a felony level 
offense. Any student facing fel- 
ony level charges would not be 
allowed to continue as a student 
until those charges are resolved,” 
said Clarkson. 
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Men's volleyball seniors were recognized for Senior Day, at the final match of the 


season. Shawaryn voluntarily forfeited post-season play for the No.4 ranked team. 


Athletic director Greg Curley 
said, ““We think there’s some cul- 
tural issues there that we need 
to address. The postseason is an 
earned opportunity, and you earn 
it in a couple of ways. You earn it 
competitively, in the classroom, 
and how you conduct yourself 
on (and off) campus. If any of 
those aren’t in line, you haven’t 
earned the opportunity to play in 
the postseason.” 

The suspension forfeits the 
potential to compete for a third 
straight conference champion- 
ship and a chance at redemption 


after last year’s loss in the na- 
tional championship game. 

“As expected, they are very dis- 
appointed. No one has taken this 
opportunity from them. It wasn’t 
earned. There’s a_ difference. 
There is no one here that cares 
more about this program than Pat 
(Shawaryn), and there’s no one 
with more to lose with the poten- 
tial to win a national champion- 
ship than a coach. Those guys 
know Pat cares about them,” 
Curley also added that the seniors 
on the team— Paul Kuhn, Joe 
Bortak, Mark Feiler and Justin 


Waldorf—have the chance to put 
the team on the right path moving 
forward by the way they finish 
the season. 

“If we were to win a national 
championship and continue to 
conduct ourselves the way we 
do, we aren’t progressing as a 
program. If we can shift direc- 
tions and match our charac- 
ter and commitment with our 
competitive success, then those 
guys have done more for this 
program than anybody before,” 
said Curley. 

The decision to suspend post- 
season play has not come with- 
out dissent from within the team. 

“One troubling piece in all 
of this is that some of the team 
tends to (say), “We need to stay 
together. Don’t give anyone up,’ 
and that’s not the appropriate re- 
sponse. It has to be one of ‘How 
can we help each other?’ and one 
of trust. That was the disappoint- 
ing piece,” said Clarkson. 

In addition to improving the 
team’s behavior and overall cul- 
ture, the suspension was also 
rendered to keep Juniata’s ties 
within the community strong. 

“Community relationship is 
a long-term thing. Individual 
incidences that occur here and 
there, for good and for ill, play 
into that long-term relationship. 


What’s more important is how 
we choose to behave over the 
long-run as a community part- 
ner,” said Vice President of Ad- 
vancement and Marketing Ga- 
briel Welsch. 

According to Director of 
Media Relations John Wall, 
Shawaryn’s decision appears 
to have avoided some of the 
expected backlash. 

“The fact that he did this 
and drew the line is a positive 
thing for Juniata and for him 
because he is getting out in 
front of the problem. It shows 
us as a school willing to put 
athletics in the right prior- 
ity with school and classes,” 
said Wall. 

In terms of the effect on Ju- 
niata’s image, Welsch said, 
“It’s demonstrative of the fact 
that Juniata is a place that 
has standards of what we ex- 
pect our community to behave 
like, how we treat each other, 
and this is righting us toward 
that direction.” 

“We have forfeited some op- 
portunities there for behavior 
and reputation of that program. 
(Shawaryn) has already heard 
from other volleyball programs, 
and they have said, ‘Good for 
you. You’ve taken a stand,’” 
said Clarkson. 


South hall first floor renovation to include gender neutral bathroom 


By Marta HANDEL 


Juniata has recently approved 
renovations for the bathrooms 
in South Hall, including a gen- 
der inclusive bathroom for the 
first floor, a renovation that has 
been in discussion for the past 
five years. 

“People are choosing this 
floor with the knowledge that 
the (gender inclusive) bathroom 
will be in place in the fall,” said 
Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for Diversity and Inclusion 
Rosalie Rodriguez. 

Initially, the College was pri- 
marily concerned with the stu- 
dents’ reaction at room draw 
towards the gender-neutral floor. 
Across the campus, several bath- 
rooms have already been deemed 
gender inclusive, and students 
and alumni have responded well 
toward the change. 

“South first floor is now com- 
pletely filled as of Monday eve- 
ning (March 30),” said Resi- 
dence Director and Director of 
Community Service and Service 
Learning Jessica Maxon. “I know 
of a few students who said to me 
Tm looking forward to the gen- 
der inclusive bathrooms,’ and in 
general, I think students are in- 
terested to see how it will wor! 





“When we first put the first 
round of gender inclusive rest- 
room signage up on campus in 
late January early February, we 
posted it on our Facebook page, 
and it was an overwhelmingly 
positive response,” said Rodri- 
guez. “The post about the gender 
inclusive bathroom signage, just 
the sign, had 20,000 views with- 
in 24 hours. It had over 200 likes 
within that 24 hour period and 
over a hundred shares.” 

Juniata claims it was already 
planning on creating a gender 
inclusive bathroom in South 
Hall when a petition from the 
students was presented. 

“The layout plans are not fi- 
nalized yet, but they do have a 
map of an idea for South Hall 
first floor bathroom,” said Assis- 
tant Director of Residential Life 
Ryan Navarro. “The bathrooms 
will be designed with more pri- 
vacy so students are not con- 
cerned about that issue.” 

While the architectural draw- 
ings are still being finalized, the 
plan is moving forward. The lay- 
out of the bathroom includes six 
toilets, two of which are handi- 
cap accessible, and seven show- 
ers, one of which is also handi- 
cap. The bathroom is designed to 


be accessible to anyone. 














“We’re going to renovate all 
three floors (of South Hall) with 
the intent of the first floor be- 
ing fully set-up for being gender 
inclusive. The second and third 
floor (also) being capable of be- 
ing set up to be gender inclu- 
sive,” said Yelnosky. 

“We had a lot of discussion 
about the second versus third 
floor and trying to make sure 
that we were meeting all of the 
students needs. The first floor is 
ADA (Americans with Disabili- 
ties Act) accessible. It’s the only 
floor in South that is ADA acces- 
sible,” said Rodriguez. 











Financing this major operation 
is also important when taking 
into account the layout. “We’ve 
got a million dollar budget for 
the project. We don’t know 
how far that’s going to go. This 
is a pretty major renovation,” 
said Yelnosky. 

Students who have selected 
to live in South Hall on the first 
floor are required to sign an 
agreement slip stating that they 
agree to “live on a floor with a 
gender inclusive bathroom.” 
They are aware that all students 
are allowed to use the bathroom. 


“There will always be a need 
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for sex specific bathrooms on 
campus, for people with differ- 
ent religious backgrounds, for 
people who are not able to share 
those spaces, for domestic abuse 
or sexual assault victims or sur- 
vivors who are never going to 
feel safe in a mixed gender rest- 
room,” said Rodriguez. “There 
will always-be that need.” 

“The goal is to make sure that 
every building on campus, resi- 
dence halls included, has a gen- 
der inclusive option so that we 
can accommodate everyone,” 


> see GENDER page 4 
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German researcher at JC 


By Nia SMITH 


German student Magdalena 
Linnenbrink will be conducting 
research for Assistant Professor 
of Chemistry John Unger this 
spring and summer. 

Linnenbrink is an exchange 
student from the Steinfurt cam- 
pus of Fachhochschule Miinster, 
a university of applied sciences. 
According to Chemistry De- 
partment Chair Richard Hark, 
Juniata has had connections with 
Linnenbrinks’ university for over 
30 years. The relationship began 
with the friendship of now- 
retired Professor of Organic 
Chemistry William Russey and 
staff members at Steinfurt. 

“We've been exchanging fac- 
ulty and students with the folks 
at Steinfurt for quite some time,” 
said Hark. “So the way this typi- 
cally works is one of our fac- 
ulty members goes over there 
in May—after our spring se- 
mester is done, but before their 
spring semester is done, since 
the schedule is different—and 
gives a talk or maybe a series 
of talks, and that’s a bit of a 
recruiting trip.” 

Students who choose to par- 
ticipate in the program spend 
April through early September 
completing their Diplome Ar- 
bite, or Diploma Work, which is 
much like a senior thesis. Their 
research also counts as an in- 
ternship. Hark has worked with 
a total of six students; Unger 
with two. 

Linnenbrink will be spending 
eight hours each day completing 






By TayLor WEavER 


Junior Greg Stewart has creat- 
ed a safer version of Craig’s List 
for students called Scholar Swap. 

“Basically, the idea is to give 
people centered around a col- 
lege community an easy way to 
buy, sell, or trade whatever they 
need to.” 

Many students often face ap- 
prehension when trying to buy 
or sell used textbooks and other 
collegiate materials online. 

“A major problem with Craig’s 
List is that it’s a sketchier side 


of the Internet, and while that. 


doesn't deter myself, the problem 
is that it’s over a very wide area,” 
said Stewart. 

Stewart has created this web- 
site to make this process easier 
for people in the community. 

“Craig's List is not accessible 
to many people, especially a col- 
lege community,” said Stewart. 
“So the idea is that you have a 
place where you can all come 
together and do your thing. It 
makes it easier on people be- 
cause you can meet in an aca- 
demic building or even a popular 
spot in town.” 

While creating this website, 
Stewart registered a list of col- 
leges to be able to expand his 
website to other campuses. 
“Obviously, I’m starting it here 
at Juniata because this is where 
I am but I would like to see 
it spread farther. I have a list 
of colleges that are currently 
registered on the website for 
anybody to use from those col- 
leges,” said Stewart. 

Stewart is hoping to accom- 
modate any school who is will- 
ing to use this website. 

“If you cant find the col- 


research and will write her thesis 
in English. She is excited for the 
learning opportunity to utilize 
her skills in an English-centric 
setting. “At home we speak only 
German, so it’s good for us to 
come here and speak English. 
It’s great,” said Linnenbrink. 
Although the German chem- 


istry curriculum is essentially the 


same as that of the US., inten- 
sive science education in Ger- 
many starts sooner. 

“In a lot of European coun- 
tries, students are kind of fun- 
neled into tracks much earlier 
than we are,” said Unger. 

Linnenbrink started _ her 
chemistry education in the fifth 
grade, beginning with a free 
period where students were 
able to explore their academic 
interests. She later developed a 
passion for organic chemistry 
after studying under a chemical 
technical assistant. 

Students apply for the gen- 
eral branch of research that they 
would like to participate in, such 
as organic chemistry or inor- 
ganic chemistry. From there, the 
professor leading the research 
chooses the individual project. 

“It’s nice for us to have a re- 
search student who's kind of 
full time,” said Hark. Having a 
research-only student with prior 
experience in a laboratory. set- 
ting enables projects to progress 
much more quickly. 

Linnebrick’s research centers 
around finding a new type of re- 
action in organic chemistry. 

“She’s working to develop 
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Greg Stewart creates Scholar Swap site 
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lege you're looking for on the 
site, you can always send in a 
request for me to add whatever 
school you want. I wouldn't be 
closed to having high schools 
come into the mix if they want 
to be but at this moment, I don’t 
have any registered on the site,” 
said Stewart. 

Regarding the budget for the 
site, Stewart said, “Just in hosting 
and the domain registering, but I 
already had that set up through 
my personal website, so budget 
wasn't a huge stretch.” 

When asked about how many 
people are on staff Stewart said, 
‘Tm the only one who's working 
on this site.” 

Stewart accomplished finish- 
ing this website in a short period 
of time. “I initially got the idea 
through this past winter break 
and I started it a few weeks be- 
fore this semester started. I’ve 
been working on it since then. 
I got the bulk of it done before 
this semester started and then 
worked on it as I was manag- 


Greg Stewart works on his new listing website for college students, Scholar Swap 
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Poverty simulation examines hardship 


By Cat Kinc 


On Thursday, April 2, more 
than 100 people showed up in 
Ellis Hall for a poverty simu- 
lation event sponsored by the 
Center for Community Action. 
Attended by both Juniata stu- 
dents and Huntingdon residents, 
the event offered an opportunity 
to simulate a month in the life 
of someone living in despera- 
tion and poverty, perhaps on the 
brink of homelessness. 

Initially, as a reporter, I had 
attached myself to a ‘family’ in 
the simulation, the Eppermans. 
However, as the simulation was 
about to begin and one of the 
‘Eppermans’ did not show up, I 
found myself wrangled into the 


character of Emily Epperman, a 


34-year-old mother of two teen- 
agers whose husband had recent- 
ly left and emptied the bank ac- 
count on his way out of the door. 

Jobless and with a 14-year-old 
daughter—still in school—and 
a 17-year-old son—dropped 
out and dealing drugs—I, 


‘Emily, had to feed and clothe ~ 


them, pay rent, keep the electric- 
ity and other utilities running 
in the apartment and make my 
loan payments. 

In the first 20-minute ‘week’ 
of the simulation, I found 
myself short on time and re- 
sources. To buy groceries, I was 
forced to pawn off some of our 
belongings—a television, a cam- 
era and a stereo, among other 
things. In addition to waiting in 
a long line at the grocery store, 
I needed to apply for a job, fig- 
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ing 18 credits. I made a huge 
push and finished it over spring 
break,” said Stewart. 

When asked about if Stewart 
believes this website could be- 
come a stable financial job Stew- 
art said, “Potentially. That is if 
the site gets big enough. I have 
Google advertisements that you 
would normally see on any web- 
site set up. I also have a local ad- 
vertising service meant for a way 
for local businesses to come in 
and be part of the community.” 

Stewart hung posters around 
campus to advertise the website. 
‘These posters can be located in 
BAC, VLB, Good, and most 
dorm buildings. 

“Word of mouth is ideally how 
I wanted to advertise. I’m a pro- 
grammer not a marketer. I was 
planning on asking a few people 
for help on that. I’m slowly real- 
izing that’s not doing much. It’s 
not as realistic as I want it to be,” 
said Stewart. 





> see WEB page 4 









ure out and apply for cash ben- 
efits and food stamps at the so- 
cial services office, pick up my 
daughter from school and make 
sure that my son was staying out 
of trouble. 

Out of that to-do list; I ac- 
complished three items: grocer- 
ies, a job application, and picking 
up my daughter. 

‘The second week was similar. 
I managed to get food on the 
table again. I was able to get a 
food voucher, pay my rent for the 
month, and get my daughter to 
and from school. My eldest, ‘Ed,’ 
played by junior Nathan Ander- 
son-Stahl, wound up in prison 
after he was caught selling ‘pot’ 
to some of the neighbor kids. 

Heading into week three 
with only 75 dollars to call my 
own, things were looking grim. 
We still needed to scrape to- 
gether $500 before all of our 
expenses were paid for the month. 
Luckily, I was called into work 
that week and spent the first 
half of the 20-minute week at 
my job while my son, recently 
released from jail, took care of 
my daughter. 

Despite now being able to 
work and having a source of 
steady and reliable income, I 
spent the remainder of the time 
period in line at the bank try- 
ing to cash my check. The week 
ended, and I was unable to cash 
the check, unable to purchase 
groceries, unable to pay the 
utilities bill and my son was ar- 
rested again. 

Week four was much the 
same. Work, wait to cash check, 


research on careers and look- 
ing to apply for jobs. I had 
found a company that I wanted 
to apply to and I started the 
application process. About fif- 
teen minutes through the ap- 
plication process, I clicked on 
a “next” button to go to the 
next page. It was then when 
I received the error “Traffic 
blocked because of exceed per 
IP shaper session quota.” This 
is wholly unacceptable for 
multiple reasons. The first rea-_ 
son why this is unacceptable 
is that because of the internet 
blockage, I was unable to con- 
tinue with my job application 
and had to start over from the 
beginning in an hour when my 
internet was unblocked. What 
message does this send to the 
| students? You can only apply 


Last weekend, I was doing ~ 


cash check, buy groceries, go 
home, try to figure out if we can 
make it. We would not be able to, 
but with the job, it was definitely 
turning around. 

The simulation ended after 
four weeks. Four weeks of hec- 
tic and nerve-wracking action, 
broken up by inaction as I waited 
in line for various: services. Four 
weeks that made me realize I had 
spent only about 10 minutes of 
the hour-and-a-half with my 
daughter. Four simulated weeks 
that made me step back and re- 
alize that there are people that 
go through this ordeal every day, 
people that have to choose be- 
tween feeding their children and 
heating the apartment. 

In part because of those little 
revelations, and in part because 
of the discussion following the 
simulation, Emily Severson, 
co-coordinator of the event 
and intern with the Center for 
Community Action, deemed the 
event a success. “We had a really 
good turnout. It certainly met 
and exceeded my expectations,” 
said Severson. 

“T would love to be involved 
with this again. It was a great ex- 
perience and I learned a lot. I’m 
hoping we can capitalize on the 
momentum and build awareness 
in the community for issues sur- 
rounding homelessness and pov- 
erty,” said Severson. 

Currently, the Center for 
Community Action is planning 
another awareness event called 
“Bridges out of Poverty,” which 
will be held in the third week 
of April. 





world. In an increasingly con- 
nected world, Juniata College 
cannot afford to limit a student’s 


connection to that world. I cer- 
tainly would not have chosen 
to come to this school, a school 
that is thirty minutes away from 


any major town, if I knew that 


Juniata College had policies that 


effectively limit the amount tha 


people connect via the internet. 
‘In an age where the intermet is _ 






the first place where people go 
to do research, apply for jobs, 
connect with other people, and 
much, much more, it is just bad 


policy for a university to limit 


what the UN claims to be “a ba- 

sic human right.” It is for these 
reasons why i would like to call. 
on all students and faculty to tell 

the Juniata College Technology 
Department to change their poli 

cies (and/or internet provider) in | 
order to lift the restrictions on 







the internet. 







| pletely acceptable way and not 
| for leisure. If this is some sort 
| of cost saving measure, then 
it’s time to rethink the ways in 
hich Juniata College saves ~ 


say to its students, “In an effort. 
to reduce costs, you can only” 


hour?” That would be absurd. 
The third reason why this is un- 


acceptable is that Juniata Col- 


Sincerely, 
-Duncan Morgen-Westrick 







money. Would Juniata College - 
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Student-run food committee pushes for dining option variability 


“what DCB stands for, which is 
Declining Cash Balance. 
“T never knew that. I only ever 


say the money on the gold card, 
so they probably should (change 


By MapIson BRADER 


‘The student-run food commit- 

tee is looking to bring changes to 

. Juniata and its food services. The 
plan is to make the dining ser- 
vice image here more personable 
to the Juniata community. 

Junior Ramsey Amad, student 
government vice president and 
member of the food commit- 
tee, talked about the different 
options and changes that are 
being discussed. 

“The food committee is taking 
on the task of changing the im- 
age of food services at Juniata to 
make it more local and more col- 

‘lege-friendly. Rather than having 
Sodexo uniforms, they thought 
it would be good to change it 
to Juniata Dining Services,” said 


Amad. “And Sodexo is okay with 


that; they’re very much for that 
(...). They want to change the 


image of dining so that it is more 


personable for students and re- « 


mind you more of Juniata, rather 
than of Sodexo.” 

Overall, Juniata is looking to 
remodel the image of food ser- 
vices on campus. This includes 
changes through Sodexo and 
other areas as well. 

“They want to rename DCB, 
just to personalize it to Juniata. 
We were thinking we could even 
have a competition for students 
to come up with the best name 
for what we will be calling DCB 
next year. Eagle Bucks, J-Mon- 
ey, something more Juniata,” 
said Amad. 

The name change for DCB 
might be beneficial around cam- 
pus as most students do not know 


the name),” said freshman 
Chisa Taguchi. 

Along with the name change 
for DCB, the food committee is 
looking into bringing new food 
on campus and having a wider 
variety of selections for students 
off campus. 

“The food committee is also 
working to get outside compa- 
nies like Standing Stone and 
Sheetz to accept DCB, or what 
will become something else 
hopefully. That poses a lot of 
challenges because of the way 
the model is run. It will be pretty 
expensive for businesses to take 
that type of credit,” said Amad. 


Changes are considered for 
Eagles Landing as well. The way 
the stations are set up makes it 
easy for them to be switched out 
with new food stations. _ 

“That-is not set in stone. Ev- 
erything comes with cost, and I 
don't know if the school wants 
to do that or not,” said Hal 
McLaughlin, general manager 
of Sodexo. 

“We would like to. Salsa Rico 
is, believe it or not, so old that 
it’s time to -be refreshed, and 
they're actually not going to sup- 
port Salsa Rico anymore. So I 
would say in the next two years 
we should put something else in 
there,” said McLaughlin. 

Whichever stations are taken 
out of Eagles Landing leaves 
their replacements in question. 
Getting student input on these 


changes is important. Every stu- 
dent has different tastes, so ac- 
commodating to a whole campus 
has its challenges. 

“I want more healthy food. 
Every time I go there, I eat too 
much,” said ‘Taguchi. “They 
should not use the same food 
every day. They should create a 
more variety of food.” 

“We're in the midst of do- 
ing this things. It’s called a zip 
code analysis. Based on where 
all our students come from and 
where they live and what their 
preferences are, where they live 
will tell us some of the brands 
that you might want to see,” 
said McLaughli: . before adding 
that they are jus: beginning this 
process and that there still exist 
many uncertainties regarding the 
future of campus dining. 





Polly Walker new appointed director of Juniata’s Baker Institute 


By Lauren FRANTZ 


Polly Walker, assistant pro- 
fessor of peace and conflict 
studies, was named director of 
the Baker Institute on April 1, 
ending the recent search for a 
new director. Interim Director 
James Skelly will be leaving Ju- 
_niata College near the end of this 
academic year. 

Established on Nov. 10, 1986, 
the Institute serves to promote 
the growth and reach of the 
Juniata Institute for Peace and 
Conflict Studies. Specifically, it 
serves “to apply the resources of 
the academic community, study 


of warfare and deep-rooted 
conflict as human __ prob- 
lems and study peace as a 
human potential.” 

“T applied for the position: of 
Director of the Baker Institute 
for Peace and Conflict Studies 
because I wanted to continue 
collaborating with the Juniata 
learning community in build- 
ing peace and enhancing social 
justice,” said Walker. “There are 
many students, faculty and staff 
who are deeply committed -to 
these endeavors. As Director of 
the Institute, I plan to support 
and enhance existing networks 
and develop new ones that re- 


center the Baker Institute at 
Juniata and that enhance our 
contributions to the field of 


~ Peace Studies.” 


Walker's responsibilities will 
include teaching peace and 
conflict classes and community 
outreach such as inviting speak- 
ers and presenters to come to 
Juniata and talk about peace and 
conflict studies. 

Walker was one of four can- 
didates for the position who 
recently visited and gave presen- 
tations on campus. At the time, 
the search committee requested 
that the candidates’ names not be 
published. Each candidate’s pre- 


sentation was 30 minutes long 
and was then open to discussion 
from the audience. The candi- 
dates talked about their leader- 
ship, research and relevant peace 
and conflicts experience. 

‘The presentations were open 
to faculty, administrators and 
students. “It surprised me at 
first that students could attend 
these presentations alongside 
faculty and administration,” said 
sophomore Claire DeLaval, who 
attended the presentations. 

Students are usually unfamil- 
iar will the director’s -duties as 
an administrator. However, the 
presentations allow them to also 


see the candidates in a teaching 
setting. “I was really hoping to 
see their teaching style be shown 
throughout the presentation,” 
said DeLaval. 

Some students with peace and 
conflict studies POEs had lunch 
with the candidates, and the 
candidates met personally with 
individual members on the 
search committee. 

The search committee con- 
sisted of faculty, administrators 
and students. Senior ‘Steph. .nie 
Farfan was a student represen- 
tative on the search committee. 


> see BAKER page 4 





Difficult internship application process for international students 


By Briwwcet KieLy 


Compared to native citizens, 

international students often un- 
dergo more steps in the applica- 
tion process when applying for 
an internship. 
. “The difficulty that interna- 
tional students face is that em- 
ployers in the United States 
think either they cannot hire an 
international student, or that it’s 
very difficult to hire an inter- 
national student,” said Darwin 
Kysor, director of career services. 
“That’s definitely not necessarily 
the case. So, the biggest chal- 
lenge international students have 
is that not only do they have to 
sell themselves to the employer, 
but also they have to sell the em- 
ployer on the idea that it’s just as 
easy for an employer to hire an 
international student as it is for 
them to hire a U.S. citizen.” 


Students must complete 
one more step than US. 
citizens in the internship 
application process. 


“Applying for internships ba- 
sically goes the same way for in- 
ternational students as it does for 
domestic students, except that as 
non-U.S. citizens, we need a spe- 
cial permit that allows us to work 
outside the College,” said An- 
drea Morillo 14, a Juniata alum 
from Honduras. 

“This permit is either Op- 
tional Practical Training (OPT) 
or Curriculum Practical Train- 
ing, which is done during college 
for credit and. costs $380 to ap- 
ply for,” said Morillo. “Even after 
you pay the fee, there is no assur- 
ance that you will get approved 
to work, and there’s no refund.” 

OPT works on a_twelve- 
month basis, during which the 
international student/worker is 


allowed to live and work in the 
US. 

If the international student is 
granted OPT, but does not have 
a job, the months approved for 
working are subtracted from the 
12 months originally granted, re- 
gardless of job status. 

“T feel like one of the biggest 
obstacles is just to get the permit 
to work over here, which I cur- 


rently don't have,” said senior. 


K.M. Sakib. 

“T believe a lot of U.S. compa- 
nies are just trying to erroneously 
‘protect’ their jobs for domestic 
workers,” said Morillo. “There 
are internships that can be done 
back home. Some of my friends 
did internships with U.S. compa- 
nies in their home countries, for 
example at the U.S. Embassy or 
with non-profit organizations.” 


“I would ey it depends on the 
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field, but I think the majority 
of openings or internships (are) 
kind of designated for domestic 
students, (which is) understand- 
able because most of the fund- 
ing for science majors is coming 
from the government,” said Se- 
nior Duc Vu. 

If granted OPT, applying for 
internships as an international is 
‘practically the same as applying 
as a domestic students. 

“From an employer's stand- 
point, if a student is eligible for 
OPT, the employer wouldn't 


‘have to do anything beyond 


what they have to do for a U.S. 
citizen, and that is they have to 
look at two forms of identifica- 
tion. The only difference is the 
international student has to have 
one of their forms of identifica- 
tion be basically this approval for 


OPT,” said Kysor. 
UMMM bt 
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“T think the U.S. would ben- 
efit more from allowing students 
who have been educated and 
trained in the U.S. to work in it 
too, instead of being forced to 
take our skills back home,” said 
Morillo. 

In addition to the distcaity of 
getting approved for OPT, there 
is also the uncertainty of what to 
apply for in the job field. 

“Another obstacle I felt was 
finding the right match, you 
know. I’m an econ. major with 
a secondary emphasis in math, 
and it’s just hard to find a match 
which I really knew ‘this is what 
I wanted to door ‘this ‘is where 
I should be going.’ There was 
no guidance, or some sort like 
that, so it was kind of hard,” 
said Sakib. 

“Career Services and profes- 

sors were really supeone, but 
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could have definitely done more. 
‘Their limitations kind of were to 
informing me, ‘Oh, there’s a job 
fair coming up.’ or ‘we have a 
job fair over at this place or that 
place,” said Sakib. “I feel more 
than that; they could help me 
find my right job pick. I feel like 
that’s what they should be work- 
ing on rather than just sending 
students to various places just to 
make contacts, which is really 
important as well.” 

According to Kysor, interna- 
tional students need to be more 
time conscious when it comes to 
applying for internships. 

“We have some international 
students who come here and lit- 
erally, if they're here in August, 
they're here in the Career Ser- 


> see INTERNATIONAL page 4 
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> from BAKER page 3 


“I spoke regularly to students 
so I would be able to share their 
opinions with the committee,” 
said Farfan. 

As a student representative, 
Farfan was able to present to 
the search committee what the 
student body would want from a 
professor.“It is important that the 
director can teach—specifically 
freshmen, as the director may 
teach Introduction to Peace and 
Conflict Studies—and stimulate 
discussion in the classroom,” 
said Farfan. 

Faculty and administrators 
also had qualities they looked for 
in a new director. “We want the 
director to have expertise in the 
field of peace and conflict stud- 
ies, good undergraduate profes- 
sorship, good administrative 
skills, a collaborative leadership 
style and commitment to the 
vision of the Institute,” said W. 
Clay & Kathryn H. Burkholder 
Prof. of Conflict Resolution Ce- 
lia Cook-Huffman, . 

Skelly looked for similar 
characteristics in the new direc- 





> from RESEARCH page 2 


a new route to organic azides. 
Organic azides are useful com- 
pounds that are used as build- 
ing blocks for organic synthesis 
or are also used for figuring out 
how molecules kind of come 
together or bind together for 


useful biochemical reasons,” 
said Unger. 
Organic azides have 


pharmaceutical applications, one 
example being AZT, a drug 
used to treat HIV/AIDs. In 
addition, developing new or- 
ganic azides has applications in 
general research. 

In addition to Linnebrick, Dr. 
Unger’s lab contains approxi- 
mately nine students conduct- 
ing research on different topics 
pertaining to organic chemistry. 
‘These researchers also occa- 
sionally work with physical and 
inorganic chemistry students, 
according to senior Lelia Ter- 
rab, who has been conducting 
research for Dr. Unger since her 
sophomore year. 

“Since I’m in lab with other 
students who do research as well, 
I always feel extremely .com- 
fortable asking others for help. 
‘There’s like something I’ve never 
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Dr. Polly Walker, assistant professor of peace and conflict studies has been se- 
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lected as the new director of the Baker Institute. 


tor. “The director should have a 
broad range of talents, strong 
academics and a range of con- 
tacts to bring and connect with 
Juniata,” said Skelly. 

“All the candidates had great 
and different areas of expertise, 
background and strengths,” said 
Cook-Huffman. 


Magdelena Linnebrick works in JC lab 


Although Provost Lauren 
Bowen made the ultimate de- 
cision, the process has allowed 
many different perspectives to be 
involved. “It was an interesting 
process, and I learned a lot. I was 
seeing it as a student, but at the 
same time, not only as a student,” 
said Farfan. 


BRITNEY BRIDGES/JUNIATIAN 


Magdelena Linnebrick joined John Unger to assist with scientific research. 


done before that they’ve done; I 
would ask them. And like same 
thing: if I’ve done something that 
they haven't done, they would 
“ask me,” said Terrab. “It could be 
something extremely simple, like 
something that would take two 
minutes to explain to me, to hav- 
ing them set the thing up for me. 
I feel like it’s a very good way of 
working as a group even though 
we each have our own projects.” 
The development of a sense 
of scientific community is an 
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invaluable product of the pro- 
gram. “It (the German exchange 
program) has some really nice 
benefits for our students because 
they get to interact with the 
(exchange)students,” said Hark. 
“It’s an opportunity for our 
summer research students to be 
cultural ambassadors, if that 
doesn't sound too presumptuous, 
for the people.” 

“They're very friendly peo- 
ple here,” said Linnenbrink. 
“It’s great.” 
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> from GENDER page | 


said Rodriguez. 
According to administrators, 
gender inclusive bathrooms 


have been discussed on several 


occasions, but are now finally 


being implemented. 


““We’ ve been talking about this 
as a campus since 2007-2008. 
That’s the time we started with a 
gender inclusive housing policy 
and the process for students who 
wanted to have gender inclusive 
rooms,” said Yelnosky. 

“The signage itself saying 
‘gender inclusive’ says some- 


thing about our culture, and it 


says something about the inclu- 


Inclusive dorm bathroom 























sivity of Juniata’s campus,” said 
Rodriguez. “I think we have a 
president, a provost (and) VPs, 
who are very much in favor of 
making sure that we have an in- 
clusive campus climate and are 
willing to go the extra steps to do 
those things.” 

“The comfort and safety of 
our students comes first, the 
comfort and safety of all of our 
students, and that includes those 
who don’t identify as any gen- 
der, or who identify as a gender 
that is different from the one 
their sex is, and we want to make 
them feel comfortable too,” said 
Maxon. “We want them to have 
the ability to feel safe knowing 





New list website goes live 


> from WEB page 2 
Abby Waldorf, a freshman 


at Juniata, was one person who 
looked at the website to explore 
the posted listings. 

“The website was pretty sim- 
ple. Everything was pretty clear 
on the main page and wasn't too 
complex to figure out. It was to 
the point and user-friendly,” said 
Waldorf. When asked if Waldorf 
would use the website she said: “I 
would use this site. When I went 
on the site, I wanted to check out 
any listings around here and it 


seems like not a lot of students 
know about it yet but I can tell 
that once it gains more support 
and people start to know that 
this website exists, that this web- 
site will be extremely useful.” 
There are some fun listings 
as well as serious listings on 
Stewart's version of Craig's List. 
“There was one listing that was 
for someone that was offering a 
service and they charge five dol- 
lars to do Sheetz runs. So you 
just send them to Sheetz to get 
food for you or whatever you 


needed,” said Waldorf. 





Summer apprenticeships 


> from INTERNATIONAL page 3 


vices office'in September look- 
ing (for internships). I think 
they have to be a little bit more 


thoughtful about what they want 


to do. Sometimes a student in 
the U.S. can wait. That’s very dif- 
ficult for an international student 
to be able to do that,” said Kysor. 

“It would be great to have 
a database of companies that 
have hired international stu- 
dents in the past or are looking 
to increase their diversity in the 
workplace. There are companies 
that are more open to hiring 


. international students than oth- 


ers,” said Morillo. 

“I think that it’s difficult. I 
mean, there (are) for sure op- 
portunities out there for interna- 
tional students,” said Vu. “I think 
after college there are probably 
more options for international 
students. (There are) a lot of 
OPT jobs, or some company 
(that) really wants to bring di- 
versity to the company.” 
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“T feel like international stu- 
dents bring in more than an 
American student can offer. We 
bring in diversity, and that’s what 
all employers want. We're at least 
bilingual, if we come from non- 
English speaking countries. I 
feel like it’s not a barrier, not a 
limitation,” said Sakib. 
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EDITORIAL 


We all know the triangle that 
describes what college is sup- 
posed to be like. It claims we 
must pick two. We can sleep 
and socialize, but get bad grades. 
We can socialize and have good 
grades, but never sleep. Or we 
can get good grades and sleep, 
but walk out of college wonder- 
ing what a friend is and why we 
have not had one in years. 

As students, we can some- 
times feel trapped in a commu- 
nity where we can sleep, socialize 
or get good grades. We are told 
not to expect to achieve two of 
these, let alone all three. 

During the week of March 
30-April 3 class elections were 
held. Unfortunately, few of the 
results were very surprising as 
most of the candidates were 
running uncontested, and some 
positions did not have any can- 
didates. So naturally, we start to 
wonder why are students apa- 
thetic about getting involved? 

With its premier academic 
programs and novel POE sys- 
tem, Juniata attracts an unusual- 
ly passionate and driven campus 
community. Students enter with 
aspirations of earning a doctor- 


ate degree, solving social issues, 
creating a personalized educa- 
tional program specific to their 
needs, or some other combina- 
tion of equally noble goals. These 
dreams are valid and exciting and 
also high stakes and high reward. 
So many students at Juniata have 
impressive goals that in order to 
stand out from other people on 
campus you have to join sev- 
eral clubs, work on campus, take 
18-credit semesters, hold club 
positions and and and... 

Maybe it’s not that we’re apa- 
thetic about taking on leadership 
in our community but rather 
that we fill our schedules to 
their maximum—with so much 
that we cannot not take on any- 
thing else, even if we wanted 
to. Somehow we have created a 
culture on campus that says that 
busyness equals success. And 
when students are as passionate 
and dedicated as they are at Ju- 
naita, it can be difficult to take 
a step back and decide what we 
should continue doing and what 
we need to let go of. 

It is not only the students that 
are feeling the pressure to fill 
their schedules to the brim. Pro- 
fessors at Juniata typically teach 
a 3-4 pattern. That is, they teach 


three courses one semester and 


four the next. For comparison, 
colleges often offer professors a 
2-2 or 2-3 pattern. When you 
take into consideration the nu- 
merous committees professors 
are also involved in at Junaita, 
advisees, their personal research 
and family commitments, they 
are just as overbooked as the 
students are. f 

In a recent article titled “Feel- 
ing Harried? Don't Blame 
Your Phone” in the Chronicle 
of Higher Education, Daniel 
Rosenburg criticized this type 
of busyness in society. Rosen- 
burg claims that when we allow 
ourselves to give in to a lifestyle 
of busyness, we set the standard 
that we must always be “on” and 
ready to work. When this life- 
style is presented by professors, 
who send emails after midnight 
almost as frequently as some stu- 
dents do, it sets the standard that 
being “on” is normative. 

By no means does this put the 
blame on professors, or even ad- 
ministrators, for a lack of student 
involvement in certain aspects of 
campus life. As students, we are 
in charge of our own decisions. 
But if we mean to attract and 
keep student interest in enter- 
ing into leadership positions, 
we must start a cultural change 


on campus. 

Because it is the first time 
students are able to build their 
own 24-hour schedules without 
the input of their parents or the 
government, the four years we 
spend at Juniata are important 
for building life habits. Unfor- 
tunately, if we build the pattern 
of being constantly busy, that 
pattern will be difficult to break 
when we are struggling to bal- 
ance high profile careers, volun- 
teering, our kid’s soccer games, 
or other commitments. 

We are taught here that being 
busy is not only productive, but 
also good. We are taught that ev- 
eryone is busy. While this prob- 
lem is being connected to Juniata 
as a whole, it is not a problem 
exclusive to Juniata» America has 
a similar mindset. Our invention 
of the “to-go coffee cup” seems 
to accurately represent America 
as the land of the tired and home 
of the overworked. 

And then what happens to our 
many dreams and aspirations? 
They become like the college 
triangle as well, except this time 
the stakes are higher. Instead 
of choosing from sleep, grades, 
and socialization, suddenly we 
are choosing between career ad- 
vancement, family time, volun- 


Campus culture of busyness harms student future success 


teering abilities, paying bills and 
more that we cannot even imag- 
ine at this point. 

To really get the most out of 
college, students, faculty and 
administrators must start pri- 
oritizing healthy scheduling and 
analyzing the benefits of joining 
an activity or taking on an extra 
responsibility. This may mean 
helping students make difficult 
financial decisions or finding 
them extra scholarships so they 
do not have to work 20-40 hour 
weeks to support their education. 
It may mean taking a stand and 
getting a student to think about 
the strain overloading their 
courses could cause. It may also 
mean encouraging professors to 
take on less and be an example in 
prioritizing. It may mean hiring 
extra administrators to lighten 
the load of other administrators 
so they can also be an example to 
students and live healthier, less 
busy lives. 

However it manifests itself, a 
shift in campus culture is neces- 
sary to ensure that students are 
prepared to not only check boxes 
in life—by getting married, hav- 
ing a job, a house, a car, etc.— 
but also to learn how to prioritize 
so they can take time to smell 
the roses. 


Actions against SAE deemed approprite, comments cross line 


Eli Murphy 


Place yourself in the shoes of 
David L. Boren. If you haven’t 
heard, Boren is the president 
of the University of Oklahoma, 
and he’s had quite the past few 
weeks. A video showing mem- 
bers of the SAE fraternity on a 
bus singing racist chants went 
viral, bringing national attention 
to the niversity. As the president 
of said university, that is a pretty 
bad day, and it is up to you to 
respond to this situation. Boren, 
having a level head on his shoul- 
ders, acted swiftly and harshly. 

A video of Boren’s response 
also went viral where he spoke 

ublicly to the students saying: 





“You are disgraceful. You have 
violated all that we stand for. 
You should not have the privi- 
lege of calling yourselves Soon- 
ers.” Following this response, 
Boren cut ties with the fraternity, 
while the national chapter closed 
the local one. This all is the ap- 
propriate response. Publicly 
denounce their actions and cut 
ties with the fraternity that was 
responsible. He was well within 
his rightful abilities as president 
to do so. It was what Boren did 
next that crossed the line. 

Before I continue, let me make 
it explicitly clear that I do not, in 
any way, shape or form, condone 
the actions of the SAE fraternity. 
Nothing can make their actions 
acceptable. As a college student, 
I agree with all of the actions of 
President Bowen. I am allowed 
to do that, I do not hold a public 
office. Boren on the other hand, 
his decision is a little tricky. 


Prior to expelling two of the 
students in the video, Boren 
made a statement. He said he 
would be happy if the students 
from the fraternity left campus 
because “we don’t provide stu- 
dent services for bigots.” Again, 
I am in no way justifying the ac- 
tions of the students by saying 
this, but the president of a state 
university should not say that — 
ever. Student support, especially 
at a state school, is meant to be 
equal for all students, regardless 
of gender identity, sexual iden- 
tity, race, religion, beliefs, etc. 
As a student support staff, they 
cannot discriminate against any 
classification of people, and that 
includes their beliefs. Bigotry is 
a belief. It may be one that you 
(and IJ) do not believe in, but the 
fact remains that it is a belief. 

If the higher ed community 
accepts the sentence “we don’t 

rovide student services for 


bigots,” then it opens up end- 
less possibilities for discrimina- 
tion, because the word ‘bigots’ 
is substitutable. In this sentence, 
‘bigots’ serves as a placeholder 
for any type of belief system 
that someone may have, be it 
religious, personal, physical, etc. 
Schools could start saying, “We 
don’t provide student services 
for Jews, or for those with dis- 
abilities, or for members of the 
LGBT community.” If one is ac- 
cepted as legitimate grounds for 
removal, what is stopping poli- 
cymakers from letting others be 
grounds as well? 

It is imperative that within 
student support services there 
are no biases, and that everyone, 
regardless of their belief systems, 


receive the same treatment and 


support that they, especially at a 

state institution, have a right. 
The punishment of the mem- 

bers of SAE and of the fraterni 


as a whole was justified because 
it was a direct response to their 
actions. The same would be true 
in any situation, regardless of 
motive. What makes Boren’s 
statement different is that he 
was not talking just about their 
actions or limiting the scope to 
just those who were in the video. 
By phrasing it as ‘bigots,’ Boren 
is publicly saying that his school 
does not serve those who think 
a particular way, and that is dis- 
crimination. That is prejudice. 
‘That is, in fact, bigotry itself. 

No student should ever be 
on a bus singing racial chants, 
intoxicated or not. No student, 
in my opinion, should even let 
that idea cross his or her mind. 
‘That being said, no person work- 
ing for a state institution should 
ever deny support services to a 
student based on their beliefs, 
no matter how different they are 
from their own. 





No need for all-male dorm, available options meet student needs 





Amdrus Gansalex 


Something I found interest- 
ing when first looking at Juniata 
was the all-female dorm, Lesher 
Hall. We all know of Lesher 
Hall, but are there downfalls 
to having an all-female dorm 
on campus? 

Although it may seem odd 
that Juniata has an all-female 


dorm but not an all-male dorm, . 


this seems to have been working 
for our campus since 1957, when 
Lesher Hall was built. Juniata 
College has a 45:55 male to fe- 
male ratio, granting Juniata extra 
room to house the greater per- 
centage of females on campus. 
If we look at this through an 
unbiased eye, the truth is that 
it seems that the male students 
have less housing opportunities 


because of Lesher Hall being an 
all-female dorm. This is untrue. 
Assistant Director of Residen- 
tial Life Penny Hooper-Conway 
said, “I think we have enough op- 
tions that it really doesn’t hinder 
anything. Like in Sherwood, the 
bottom two floors: are all male, 
and in Sunderland you have the 
east side that is specifically all 
male. So, if someone wants a 
building that is gender-specific 
they still have that option.” 

I have lived in Lesher Hall 
for almost two years now. Every 
year it seems that the demand 
for girls wanting to live in this 
building is greater. The amount 
of international students that 
live in Lesher has also increased, 
therefore I would say that a lot 
of the females like this building 
the way it is. I personally don’t 
see the issue with it being an 
all-girls dorm. It is not like male 
students are prohibited from en- 
tering Lesher; all students can 
come in as they please. I can 


admit that a common difficulty 


male visitors face is the fact that 
there is only one male restroom 
in the whole building, located 
in the basement of Lesher. Be- 
cause this building was struc- 
tured to be an all-girls dorm, 
the bathrooms would have to be 
remodeled extensively. qw 

Some of you may disagree by 
stating that the male to female 
ratio difference is not that big. 
Where are all the other males 
placed? What is the purpose of 
having an all-girls dorm? 

To that I respond that there 
are many other housing options 
Juniata has for male students. 
In fact just this past room draw, 
male students took full advan- 
tage of the off-campus housing 
Juniata offers. Hooper-Conway 
said, “This year males got a lot 
of our off campus locations; 
two eight-person houses that 
we have went to all male stu- 
dents, a four-person house went 
to males, a five-person house 
went to males. We really didn’t 


run into any problems or com- 


plaints. We didn’t specify that 
those places had to go to males. 
‘That’s just the way it worked out 
at room draw.” 

There are more than enough 
options for both males and fe- 
males at Juniata College. In 
regards to why we have Lesher 
Hall, Hooper-Conway said, 
“It was specifically built for fe- 
males at one point in time. We 
have never had the need for 
change, which is why it hasn’t 
been changed up to this point.” 
Maude Lesher, the main finan- 
cial contributor to Lesher Hall, 





wanted the building to be an all- 
girls dorm, which is why it was 
built that way. 

Lesher Hall not only benefits 
the students who want a gender- 
specific dorm, but also benefits 
international students and oth- 
ers that have cultural beliefs that 
make Lesher a comfortable place 
for them to live in. There have 
not been any issues with male 
students having to settle or get 
the short end of the stick because 
of Lesher. Thus, there is no need 
for a change. If it’s not broken, 
don’t fix it 
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University redefines collegiate athletics with eSports 





I recently read an article pub- 
lished by USA Today about Rob- 
ert Morris University-Ilinois’s 
latest addition to their athletic 
department. 

‘The Eagles added competitive 
gaming to their official athlet- 
ics program. Just goes to show 
that we've come a long way 
from being geeks hiding from 
the jocks. 

Apparently the two are now 
like peanut butter and jelly: they 
can coexist quite harmoniously. 
However, everyone seems to 
have an opinion on which one is 
better than the other. 

“League of Legends” has 
become a big name in gam- 
ing; lots of people have heard 
of it. It’s a T-rated, fast-paced, 
competitive, online multiplayer 
battle arena video game’ that 
blends the speed and intensity 
of real-time strategy with role 
playing aspects (phew, what a 
mouth-full). 

Oh yeah, and it’s free. 

Not only are eSports being 
incorporated into their athlet- 
ics program, but the University 
is offering beaucoup bucks in 
scholarship money to prospective 





Chapter four: Tal 


Marie Ee 
Matulal 


I sat in the car. There was an 
uneasiness in my stomach. My 
head was pounding and for some 
reason I couldn't breathe. 

I had my softball bag on my 
lap; I kept turning a charm on 
the zipper, It was a silly trinket 
from an amusement park one 
year. Mom and I went on seven 
roller coasters and only threw up 
once. Well, she threw up. I just 
got nausea. 

I tried to smile at the memory, 
but couldn’t. Looking over at the 
metal chain link gate to the field, 
I got anxious all over again. My 
head spun, my arms tingled and 
for some reason I didn’t want to 
go in. 

- Dad was already out of the car 
and setting up his camera. Being 
a photographer, he enjoyed pho- 
tos of just about everything. 

I swallowed, but I couldn't get 
the spit down my throat. 1 shook 
myself and wiped the sweat 
on my palms onto my pants. 
Dad waved. 

“Right,” I mumbled, giving a 
long exhale of breath and rolling 
out of the car, my legs like jelly 
beneath me. 

“You don't have to stay,” I said 
to him a bit stronger but still fal- 
tering on my sea legs. 

“No, I don’t have to stay, but I 
want to,” he said, switching the 
lenses on his camera. He smiled, 
but I didn’t smile back. There 
was so much twisting going on 
in my stomach and in my mind 





gamer students—up to $19,000, 
which covers half of tuition 
and half of room and board at 
the university. 

Also, another fun fact I learned, 
apparently the U.S. offers athletic 
visas to “League” players, exem- 
plified through the 2013 League 
of Legends World Champion- 
ship Final in Los Angeles, in 
which players from around the 
globe competed for $1 million 
in prize money. 

Personally, I am not a huge fan 
of “League of Legends,” which 
for some reason surprises a lot of 
people. I played it and deemed 
it a cheap “World of Warcraft” 
rip-off. 

Although the gameplay me- 
chanics between the two are 
slightly different, “League of 
Legends” is similar to “World 
of Warcraft” both in its fan- 
tasy-style theme and_ role- 
playing aspects. 

“League of Legends’ is far less 
story-driven, which in retrospect, 
is probably the main reason why 
I just didn’t find it to be some- 
thing I could play for hours. 
You can't expect much from a 
free game. 

Speaking from a gamer’s 
standpoint, I don't want video 
games to turn into something 
that people feel obligated or 
pressured to do in order to win 
scholarship money like athletics 
are for a lot of people. 

Some athletes feel compelled 





that I couldn't bring myself to 
turn up my lips. 

I walked past him at the pace 
of a drunk snail. I opened the 
gate and the latch, scratching my 
thigh on the metal. I don’t know 
why, but that tiny mark burned 
like fire and seemed to have a 
heart beat all on its own. 

These were tryouts. I can’t re- 
member the last time I had to re- 
ally try out for my team, but now 
joining the enemy—our rival 
team who won the champion- 
ship game—I had to. I felt forced 
over the trenches into enemy ter- 
ritory. I threw down my bag with 
the others and the coach barreled 
out, “Laps!” 

Everyone ran, some faster than 
others. I paced along, my pony 
tail bounced out of the band. My 
stomach twisted until I gagged 
and thought for sure I'd vomit. 
All the while that tiny scratch 
burned. I looked down and saw 
it, a little red mark across my 
thigh with microscopic blood 
drops. For some reason I envi- 
sioned it as a crack. I was falling 
apart at the seams. 

I ran through the discomfort, 
and my head began to get a little 
clearer. Perhaps it was the sight 
of Dad sitting in his lawn chair 
with his flip flops, multicolored 
shorts, pink shirt and baseball 
cap snapping pictures. He mo- 
tioned to me to smile. 

I tried, but I still couldn't. It 
felt like there was lead in my 
lungs and the world was shaking. 
After the laps, I downed my wa- 
ter. The icy-hot blend from sit- 
ting too long in the car sort of 
renewing me. 

I saw the stares from some of 
the older team members—some 
of the members I recognized. 


to push themselves past their 
limits to secure athletic schol- 
arships, sometimes because 
they feel parental pressure to 
do so. 

Video games were created to 
be fun, and gamers should be 
passionate about games because 
they genuinely and sincerely love 
them-not for the money. Why 
does everything always have to 
be about money anyway? 

And speaking from a stu- 
dent standpoint, the fact that I 
could’ve made a free “League 
of Legends” account and gotten 
a better scholarship than what 
I got from Juniata solely for 
academic merit also really ticks 
me off. Not because the money 
is better, but because I believe 
that higher education should be 
about academics. 

Look at the scandals like the 
one at University of North Car- 
olina-Chapel Hill, in which the 
school was caught on cases of ac- 
ademic fraud by creating GPA- 
boosting classes for athletes— 
classes for which attendance was 
not mandatory and assignments 
were barely skimmed and then 
given high grades. 

‘This effort was solely to keep 
the failing athletes at the uni- 
versity so that they could con- 
tinue playing sports. “Instead, 
the NCAA sat idly by, permit- 
ting big-time college sports 
programs to operate as diploma 
mills that compromise educa- 


‘They whispered amongst them- 
selves, “Isn't that...” 

“Maybe.” 

“You know I heard...” 

I turned away and looked at 
the fence, setting down my wa- 
ter and cracking my fingers. I 
didn’t want to hear it. I didn’t 
want them to ask why I was here 
and I didn’t want to tell them. I 
especially didn’t want to hear all 
the sorry’s. 

Lunges saved my life. Never 
thought that I would say that. 
My legs were on fire and my 
calves were shaking, but through 
all the pain my mind fully 
cleared. Today was a test, just like 
any other, a test of my survival. 
We can either rise above tragedy 
or we cannot. 

I looked around the stadium at 
the parents sitting in the stands, 
and I didn’t see her; I knew 
that she would never be sitting 
there again. 

I pulled my bat out and started 
toward home plate, Dad cheer- 
ing embarrassingly from the 
sideline. I wasn't alone. And even 
if he was dressed as a hippie 
from a thrift store and brought 
his own megaphone to a softball 
team try out, I am glad I was 
not alone. 

I looked over at him and mo- 
tioned to him to keep quiet. He 
winked, threw me a thumbs up 
and got the camera ready. He 
had the biggest smile ever pasted 
on his face. I shuffled my feet in 
the soft yellow dirt around home 
plate and tried to calm down 
taking big breaths. 

I got into position, a calming 
sense falling over me.I could do 
this. I always could. 


To be continued... 


tional opportunities and the 
future job prospects of student- 


revenues, the lawsuit states,” 
wrote Aaron Beard for the 
Huffington Post. 

It makes you wonder how 
much sports should really matter 
at an academic institution. 

Some readers are probably 
going to write me off as jealous 
that I'm not as “successful” as 
athletes (or in this case, competi- 
tive gamers). I’m really not, I’m 
just skeptical. 

First off, even as a-gamer, I 
don't think video games should 
be classified as a sport. If they 
were, then that would mean I’m 
technically an athlete, and that’s 
just a joke. I can barely walk up 
two flights of stairs without get- 
ting winded. 

Although “League” and sports 
both involve competition and 
collaborative teamwork, one of 
the key components to a game 
being a sport is physical: ex- 
ertion. Sitting in a computer 
chair and clicking away at the 
keyboard does not count as 
physical exertion, even if it does 
work out the finger muscles. 

Secondly, even if I did con- 
sider video games a sport, I still 
don't think athletes should be 
awarded the massive full-ride 
scholarships they are known for 
receiving, regardless of if it’s a 
real sport or an eSport. 

Now, don't get your jock- 
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‘Hower seaply cant ad- 
vocate something so academi- 
cally and fiscally irresponsible. 
Sports and eSports are games, 
education is not. Athletic grants 
of $1,000 to $3,000 would 
be much more reasonable in 
my opinion. 

While I do think that being an 
athlete is a powerful thing, I do 
not think that athletics should 
have any impact on someone’s 
acceptance into a school or their 
scholarship or anything involv- 
ing their education. 

Sports and academics are 
two completely different play- 
ing fields. Sports and video 
games in regard to educa- 
tion are nothing but extra 
curricular activities, | some- 
thing a lot of us do just to 
fill time. 

While I find people who are 
both scholars and athletes in- 
spiring, in my mind the two 
terms are by no stretch of the 
imagination the same thing. 
Athlete (gamer or otherwise) 
and scholar are not, and never 
should be, synonymous with 
one another. 

Acceptance to a college or 
university should be based 
on academic merit and un- 
influenced by athletic (or 
gaming) ability. 


i 





Arts & ENTERTAINMENT 
Latin American duo raises awareness 





Aside from simply making in- 
credible songs, Calle 13 has been 
utilizing their worldly music and 
powerful lyrics as an agent for 
change. Calle 13 (kay-ye-tré- 
say), translated as “13th Street,” 
is perhaps the most popular 
Latin American music group 
of the 21st century thanks to 
their unique combination of sa- 
tirical lyrics about Latin Ameri- 
can issues and their extremely 
catchy sound. 

Instead of making music in the 
search for fame and money, Cal- 
le 13 uses their influential power 
as music icons to give the people 
back their voice and raise aware- 
ness on modern-day problems of 
Latin America. 

The music group was bom 
in 2005 when two stepbroth- 
ers from Puerto Rico wanted to 
make music that would give light 
to the subdued Latin American 
voices. Inspired by the Puerto 
Rican Independence Movement, 
René Pérez Joglar, known as 
Residente, is the voice and lyr- 
ics of the duo while Eduardo 
José Cabra Martinez, known as 
Visitante, is responsible for the 
music itself. 

While the duo’s music in- 
volves a good bit of the well- 
known reggaeton characteristics, 
such as the “dem bow” beat, 
Residente and Visitante pride 
themselves on their vast range of 

. sound, Calle 13’s beats and mu- 

' sical patterns have been defined 
as rock, ska, merengue, Bolly- 
wood, hip hop, tango, la cumbia 
colombiana and electronica, but 
Residente prefers to describe 
him and his stepbrother as 
urban artists. 

On top of Calle 13’s memo- 
rable rhythms, their cunning 
and creative lyrics are respon- 
sible’ for the duo’s impres- 
sive and record breaking three 





Titles 
People 


Genres 


Documentaries are synony- 
mous to many people with bore- 
dom. Just because you are learn- 
ing while watching a film doesn’t 
mean it has to be an arduous 
process that lacks enjoyment. In 
pursuit of proving the entertain- 


ment value of the documentary, — 


I present to you five documen- 
taries that will leave you with 
an appreciation for the spectacle 
that is education. As always, ev- 
ery film is available on Netflix. 


“Dear Zachary: A Letter to a 
Son About His Father” : 
“Dear Zachary” is exhaust- 
ing, not.in its length or inthe 
depth of its material and argu- 
ments, but in its sheer emotional 
impact. “Dear Zachary” is an 
unusual documentary; its sub- 
ject: the life of the director's best 
friend, a life that ends in murder 
by an indignant ex who ends up 
in possession of his child. “Dear 


Grammy and 21 Latin Grammy 
award wins. 

Residente’s clever phrases 
cover topics including religion, 
violence, politics, war, revolu- 
tion, education and of. course, 
Latin American culture. His 
mind-blowing capacity to fire 
out word after word and his 
overall expressive behavior has 
caused Residente to be referred 
to as the Hispanic version of rap 
icon Eminem. 

Grammy and Latin Grammy 
Award winning songs such as 
“Latinoamérica” and “Atrévete 
Te Te” are examples of how the 
Calle 13 stepbrothers use their 
musical artistry and ground- 
breaking lyrics to amplify the 
voice of the people while prov- 
ing the power of the word and 
the people’s voice. 

“Prepdérame La Cena,” re- 
leased in 2010 on the album en- 
titled “Entren Los Que Quieran,” 
is one of the most powerful and 
influential songs that Calle 13 
has recorded. While this song 
contains a slower rap, the cho- 
rus is filled with beautiful voic- 
es singing the repeated phrase 
“preparame la cena que regreso 
pronto,” or in English, “make 
me dinner because I am return- 
ing soon.” 

As the song develops, choir- 
like voices and folk-like instru- 
mentals begin to fill and blend 
with the drumbeat. 

In addition to the literal sense 
of the phrase, the simple three- 
worded verse “prepdarame la 
cena” (prepare me’ dinner), 
holds much. significance. Calle 
13 chose to utilize this song 
specifically as an agent to bring 
attention to human trafficking 
and child exploitation in Latin 
America. The stepbrothers sold 
the rights to the record in a part- 
nership deal with UNICEF and 
MTV as part of the MTV EXIT 
movement in conjunction with 
the documentary series entitled 
“Tnvisible Slaves.” 

Calle 13 also devoted their 
music video for “Prepdérame La 
Cena” to help spread the word 
of the movement and its themes 


Zachary” is fast-paced, meticu- 
lously edited and viciously unfor- 
giving. Blame is laid, clearly, pas- 
sionately and without remorse 
on the parties responsible for an 
easily preventable death. Telling 
a story more compelling than 
most Broadway plays, “Dear 
Zachary” will absorb any empa- 
thetic viewer. 


“Jesus Camp” 

It is somewhat ironic that this 
is the most impartial documen- 
tary on this list. “Jesus Camp” 
follows the Kids on Fire School 


* of Ministry, a Christian summer 


camp located near Devils Lake, 
N.D. The practices of the camp 
are, at minimum, unorthodox. 
Among other things, children 
are trained to approach total 
strangers and preach about the 
Lord, speak in tongues to better 
commune with God, condemn 


- Harry Potter as a warlock and 
_ prepare themselves to be part of 


“The Army of God.” The camp 
is led by fiery and uncompromis- 
ing Becky Fischer, who lectures 
the children on sin. In spite of 
sounding like an accusatory and 
condemning film, “Jesus Camp” 
offers no narration. The burden 
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in an accessible media form. 
The video follows the stories 
of various sets of children of 
all ages who get lost in traf- 
ficking and 21st century slav- 
ery situations such as prostitu- 
tion, construction, factory labor 
and begging. 

As the children get more in- 
volved with their labor, the vid- 
eo shows foreshadowing flashes 
of the children instantly aging, 
demonstrating that as soon as 
these children are exposed to 
these horrors, their innocence is 
immediately lost and replaced 
with a dead end. 

The repeating lyrics of the 
chorus, “prepdrame la cena,” 
were written for the millions of 
children across the globe, es- 
pecially in Latin America, who 
never had the chance to say 
“make me dinner because I am 
returning soon” to their families. 
Aside from this powerful phrase, 
the rest of the song’s lyrics are 
also bursting with deep ideas 
and cultural significance. When 
you hear Residente resonate his 
verses full of I’s and we’s, you 
feel as if his voice were repre- 
senting and singing as the sole 
representative of the essence of 
Latin America. 

One of my favorite lines of 
the song is: “Aca el silencio 
se convierte en sonido,” trans- 
lated as: “Here, the silence 
becomes. sound.” Exactly as 
Residente sings those lyrics, 
Calle 13 has filled the silence 
with their innovative sound and 
moving words. 

Calle 13 is a trailblazer for 
artists of the 21st century who 
are trying to do something with 
their music and instill the de- 
sire for change in the hearts of 
their listeners. 

Even if you don’t speak Span- 
ish, you can still enjoy the dy- 
namic beats of Calle 13 while 
educating yourself with new 
perspectives. 

Spread the word. 

Spread the beat. 

If you want to learn more 
about Calle 13 and their cause, 
visit Mtvexit.org/LA. 


of opinion is left up to the au- 
dience. If you want to hate the 
world of your own volition, this 
is the perfect film for you. 


“Jiro Dreams of Sushi.” 

“Jiro Dreams of Sushi” is a 
family tale. It begins with one 
man’s pursuit of perfection. The 
film focuses on Jiro Ono, the 
owner of a three-star Michelin 
restaurant, “Sukiyabashi Jiro,” 
who has dedicated his life to 
sushi perfection. Jiro lives his 
life in a state that most would 
call overly exacting. Every task 
must be done without fail every 
time. His restaurant specializes 
in minimalism, with every aspect 
stripped down and organized to 
a level of detail that would drive 
even the most traditional of 
Prussians mad. It is in this rigor- 
ous organization that the interest 
of the film comes out. Jiro forced 
both his sons away from their 
dreams of university and into the 
kitchen. This leaves the viewer 
asking, what is behind this man? 
He has achieved “perfection”: his 
restaurant is world renowned, 
everything is as perfect as can 
be and yet he still strives. What 
ambitions lie behind the eyes of 
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Bold edits reveal beauty 





You might assume that I adore 
National Poetry Month, and you 
would be correct. For me poetry 
has always been an outlet; a way 
to describe and explore our curi- 
ous world with all of my senses. 
Not everyone will fall in love 
with the reading and writing of 
poetry, but like I told my students 
last semester, it will not kill you 
to try. 

In a previous article titled “In- 
ternational traveler finds poetic 
rebirth in rural Huntingdon,” a 
student recalls finding beauty 
where others have looked past 
it. Every one of us struggles to 
see the beauty our surroundings 


sensitive: 


undiscovered friend 


a tireless Ge -eartdld workahol- 
ic? A character study of a quiet 
old man for the curious types 
who want to try to understand a 
human enigma, “Jiro Dreams of 
Sushi” is a wonderful watch; for 
the rest, avoid it. 


“Restrepo” 

“Restrepo” represents. the 
grayscale that is modern war to 
the “t.” The film tails a platoon 
of American soldiers deployed 
in the Korengal Valley of North- 
east Afghanistan. Their mission: 
drive insurgents out of the valley 
and win over the local populace. 
The soldiers frequently come 
under attack from unseen forces 
and are forced to watch as the at- 
tritional tactics of the insurgents 
lead to casualties in the platoon. 
Compounding this, winnin; 
hearts and minds of the locals 
is complicated by the amoral ac- 
tions toward local property. Only 
one thing is clear: here is no hero 
here. For a film that portrays war 
in a-way not tainted in patriotism 
and jingoistic sentiment, watch 
“Restrepo.” 


“Bigger, Stronger, Faster” 
‘There is nothing more Ameri- 





offer, especially in regard to a 
place or object that we encounter 
on our daily journey. I choose to 
use this article not only because 
it is National Poetry Month but 
also because its message embod- 
ies blackout poetry. 

We may be faced with a liter- 
ary work that has no meaning to 
us, but we read it anyway and 
discount it as boring. If we could 
simply eliminate the boring parts 
we could reveal something in- 
spiring. Blackout poetry gives us 
this opportunity. 

My goal for this column is 
to broaden the minds of all that 
open the paper’s inky pages. I 
encourage you to pick up a pen 
and let the words pour onto paper 
or grab a marker and slash unin- 
teresting words from an already 
completed piece until something 
beautiful has surfaced from the 
darkness. Let poetry find you and 
make you more. 
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Education collides with entertainment in cinematic cyberspace 


can than Hulk Hogan. “Bigger, 
Stronger, Faster” is an in-depth 
look at the impact and implica- 
tions of performance-enhancing 
drugs in American culture. The 
film takes the perspective of its 
director, Christopher Bell, the 
middle child of three broth- 
ers infatuated with the heroes 
of American muscle: Arnold 
Schwarzenegger, Hulk Hogan 
and Sylvester Stallone. All three 
brothers harbor dreams of being 
professional wrestlers and adopt 
painstaking workout regimens 
from a very young age in order 
to reach this goal. Through his 
family history, Christopher Bell 
explores his own steroid use, 
America’s passion for perfor- 
mance enhancers and what truly 
defines “unfair” in sports. “Big- 
ger, Stronger, Faster” is a film 
with great heart, solid facts and 
research to back it up. Recom- 
mended to anyone. 


That’s all, folks. Five docu- 
mentaries that should be in- 
teresting, if occasionally slower 
paced than the traditional film. 
Now your Saturday night Netflix 
binge can be educational as well 
as entertaining. 
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Fighting guns with white doves? 





“Why would Congress want 
to pass a resolution that is go- 
ing to do nothing but please 


some Armenian Americans 
and absolutely infuriate one of 
our important partners?” said 
Emil Nagengast, professor of 
international politics. 

April 14, 1915 marked the 
beginning of one of the most 
savage mass murders in history. 
1.5 million Armenians died at 
the hands of the Turks due to 
religious and ethnic differences. 
One hundred years later, the 
United States still has not of- 
ficially recognized the killing 
of Armenians from 1915-1918 
as genocide. 

A common response to dis- 
covering this seemingly ap- 
parent injustice is outrage that 
the struggle of the Armenian 
people has not been recognized. 
“T have been teaching genocide 
for years and studying (the Ar- 
menian conflict). I am firmly 
convinced this was a genocide,” 
said Alison Fletcher, associate 
professor of history. “There is a 
fairly strong argument amongst 
scholars that what happened to 
the Armenian peoples does con- 
stitute a genocide as defined by 
the United Nations Convention 
on Genocide.” 

It seems simple for the U.S. 
to acknowledge the mass kill- 
ing of over one million people, 
but a web of political and social 
intricacies makes it difficult to 
clearly label what happened to 
the Armenians. 

Nagengast gave an often un- 
heard version of the killing of the 
Armenians from the perspec- 
tive of the Turks. “When World 
War I broke out, the Turks sided 
with Germany. The Russians 
were against Germany, with the 
British and the French, and the 
Americans later. The Turks were 
at war with Russia, and many of 
the Armenians sided with the 
Russians. The Turks said the 
Armenians were part of that 


war. Yes, many Armenians died, 
in the same way that Russians 
or Germans or whoever died. It 
was part of the war. That’s the 
Turkish stance.” 

But how does this affect the 
United States’ current decision 
to evade labeling the killing of 
Armenians in World War I? 

“What makes this trouble- 
some for the United States is 
that Turkey is vital for us as a 
strategic partner. It’s an interest- 
ing case where something that 
happened a hundred years ago 
plays such an important role 
in U.S. foreign policy today,” 
said Nagengast. 

Essentially, in order to main- 
tain peaceful political relations, 
we have to keep Turkey on our 
side. If we call what happened 
to the Armenians a genocide, we 
may lose favor with the Turks, 
who do not want to be known 
as the perpetrators of such a 
horrific act. 

‘T totally agree that geopo- 
litically there has been hesitation 
(to use the term genocide), be- 
cause Turkey is really important 
to wider political interests,” said 
Fletcher. “I think that the term 
“genocide” carries a huge power 
and that people are not so will- 
ing to think of it as a genocide, 
but recently Turkish politicians 
have begun to say that we must 
remember with compassion. Not 
that they accept the ‘responsi- 
bility for deliberate, intentional 
killing of a people, but that they 
acknowledge what happened.” 

The idea that progress, while 
slow, is happening offers hope 
to a less-than-optimistic subject, 
though learning about the events 
in Turkey led me to more ques- 
tions. Why are we talking about 
this now? How can we prevent 
future genocides? 

April was designated as Geno- 
cide Awareness Month in 2011. 
‘The month aims to support the 
protection of innocent lives and 
remember those who have been 
lost. This April marks the 70th 
anniversary of the liberation of 
Auschwitz, the 20th anniver- 
sary of the Bosnian genocide, 
the 100th anniversary of the 
Armenian conflict, as well as the 
month in which the atrocities 


in Rwanda, Cambodia and the 
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Darfur region ended. 

When we think of eliminat- 
ing genocide from the world, we 
usually think of what we can do 
to promote peace. Rarely do we 
imagine that ending such atroci- 
ties would require more destruc- 
tion, yet is it possible to fight 
guns with white doves and olive 
branches? 

Nagengast clearly does not 
think so. “If we say the interna- 
tional community has a respon- 
sibility to prevent genocide, we 
have to support military inter- 
vention. Look at World War 
II. The only way we could stop 
someone like Hitler was by hav- 
ing a massive military engage- 
ment. Yes, a lot of Germans died, 
but if we hadn't killed that many 
Germans and ended that war, 
what would have been the result? 
How many more people would 
have died?” 

Fletcher offers a more paci- 
fistic perspective. “I don't think 
we need to automatically say 
that military intervention is the 
only way to go. I think we need 
to think a lot more creatively 
than that,” she said. “I do think 
that raising awareness is incred- 
ibly important. Most genocide 
scholars would argue the whole 
point of their scholarship is to 
try to get us to recognize what 
might happen before we get to 
that point.” 

For most people living in the 
United States, genocide is a dis- 
tant and unimaginable terror, a 
storybook atrocity of decades 
past. The reality is that genocide 
happens more often and in more 
locations than most Americans 
care to acknowledge, and as 
global citizens it is our responsi- 
bility to stop it. 

I don't know whether ending 
present and preventing future 
genocides means military inter- 
vention or peace talks. I do know 
that the first step is teaching our 
citizens about history. If nothing 
else, be informed. 

Open your eyes to the po- 
litical world around you. It may 
be humbling to realize that 
even events that happened one 
hundred years ago affect us all 
today. This world is much larg- 
er than most individuals can 
possibly imagine. 





Awareness week on April 7. 
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Genocide Awareness Week =i 
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Students watch “Aghet: A Genocide,” a movie about the geno- 
cide of the Armenian people, and participate in a discussion lead 
by Associate Professor of History Alison Fletcher. The movie was 
part of Juniata’s lecture and movie series to promote Genocide 





Writing Center holds focus groups, gathers student feedback 





Recently, the Writing Center 
has been taking steps to improve 
the quality of their service based 
on what students need. Using fo- 
cus groups, a method previously 
incorporated through College 
Writing Seminar (CWS), the 
Writing Center receives feed- 
back from students and imple- 
ments various suggestions. 

“The rationale with focus 
groups is that you guys are so 
over assessed; you get bubble 
sheets to death,” said Carol 
Peters, director of the Writing 
Center and CWS. “The reason 
I like focus groups is because 
the conversation can take a path 
that you didn’t predict. People 


feed off of each other’s ideas. 
They might get to more complex 
thoughts or something that’s not 
going to be as predictable as a 
bubble sheet.” 

Sophomore Victoria Wolf, Ju- 
niata Associate for the Writing 
Center, explained the structure 
and purpose of the focus groups. 
“Every time people come down 
to the Writing Center, they give 
us an input of what their name 
is, what their class is, and so we 
kind of randomly select students 
from that and have them come 
in for focus groups. These fo- 
cus groups lasted about an hour, 
and we just asked them ques- 
tions about what they thought 
about the Writing Center, what 
we could improve on. Basically 
it was all sort of tailored to what 
are we doing well, what are we 
not doing well and what can we 
do to fix those things.” 

Some feedback from the focus 
groups has already been imple- 


mented. A schedule of available 
tutors has been posted, which 
lists tutors by POE so that stu- 
dent writers have the option to 
seek subject-specific assistance. 

Writing Center tutors noted 
the importance of the Writing 
Center and their experiences 
working there. “I would definite- 
ly say we’re more professional. 
We have to know how to inter- 
act with tutees well enough that 
we’re amicable while still giv- 
ing constructive feedback,” said 
sophomore Anvy Tran. 

“Tt has benefited our criti- 
cal analysis,” said junior Cody 
Januszko. “We have to look at a 
paper and really decide quick- 
ly what is the most important 
aspect to speak about with 
the tutee.” 

Writing Center tutors have 
also noticed improvements in 
their own writing. “I think that 
it teaches you to identify areas 
where you can improve upon 


certain skills,” said senior La- 
rissa Fox. “When you’re read- 
ing papers over and over again, 
you learn to identify certain key 
issues that may potentially oc- 
cur in students’ writing. If you 
develop that habit, you start to 
use it not only in other students’ 
work, but also in yours.” 

“In editing your own papers, 
you can transfer the skills that 
you take from editing other 
people’s papers into editing your 
own,” said Januszko. 

“When we work here, we’re 
analyzing, which is a lot different 
than writing. When you write, 
you’re creating,” said Tran. “It’s 
two very different things.” 

As the Writing Center contin- 
ues to make changes, the student 
tutors remain positive and sup- 
port the Writing Center. 

“I think it’s an extremely 
beneficial resource for every- 
one,” said Fox. “We are taught 
that writing is a process. When 


you’re developing any form of 
writing, whether it be for a poli- 
tics class, an economic class, any 
type of class, you are engaging 
in that process. I’ve had experi- 
ences where I literally just blank. 
To have a resource where you 
can say ‘hey, I’m having this is- 
sue here,’ I think that’s extreme- 
ly helpful.” 

“We don’t necessarily proof- 
read and correct papers, but 
rather kind of facilitate further 
discussion and thought,” ex- 
plained Januszko. “It’s not just 
something where you come in 
and we put a few commas where 
they belong or take out a few 
commas where they don’t be- 
long. Rather, you come in and 
we see your thesis and we kind 
of analyze that and then break 
it down so that you can think 
about your paper in a new way 
and either to add content or 
spruce up the content that you 
already have.” 
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Gordon Dimmig’s photography hung in Smithsonian Museum 


“Jamie Mistretta 





Sophomore Gordon Dimmig, 
an environmental science stu- 
dent from Elizabethtown, Pa., is 
an extraordinary human of Ju- 
niata. Gordon is here largely due 
to his love of nature. 

“My mom kind of forced me 
to visit at first, but I liked the 
atmosphere and the outdoors, 
all the outdoor opportunities.” 
Gordon’s love of nature not 
only brought him to our great 
school but also to a great ac- 
complishment. In September 
2014, a photograph that Gordon 
took was selected to be hung 
in the Smithsonian Museum of 
Natural History. 

“T really love the outdoors 


and nature. I enjoy trying to 
capture the beauty I saw in it 
and sharing it with other people 
who might not see it the same 
way as I do. That’s pretty much 
what got me into (photography),” 
said Gordon. 

“By just being outside taking 


photos, I get to see different en- 


vironmental things. In my career 
I'd definitely love to merge the 
two. I also really like photo- 
graphing wildlife and birds and 
stuff: I think that can be benefi- 
cial for environmental science.” 

Gordon has found a way to 
incorporate his love of photog- 
raphy with his love of nature 


_and also has found a way to use 


his talent to give back to our 
campus. “I work for marketing. 
I shoot events and any assign- 
ments they have for the maga- 
zines and publications.” 
Gordon’s love of photogra- 
phy came from experimenting. 
“Probably about eight years 
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ago I picked up my parents’ 
point-and-shoot camera and just 
started experimenting and tak- 
ing photos. Everything just went 
from there.” If it wasn’t for that 
fateful day that Gordon experi- 
mented with his parents’ cam- 
era, he would not be living the 
dream of having his work hung 
in a museum. 

Gordon’s advice to aspiring 
photographers is to take a lot of 
photos and experiment. “That’s 
how you learn the best, (by) 
getting out and trying different 
techniques and exploring all the 
different options you have.” 

“Photography is a big part of 
my life,” said Gordon. “Since 
I’m not majoring in it, I’m not 
banking on getting a photogra- 
phy job, but if the opportunity 
arises I’d definitely pursue a ca- 
reer in photography. If not, then 
Pll try and blend it with envi- 
ronmental science as a hobby or 
with other side jobs.” 
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Although Gordon does not 
directly aspire to be a photog- 
rapher, Gordon is a true pro- 
fessional artist. “Probably my 
biggest accomplishment is the 
photo in the Smithsonian,” said 
Gordon. “I entered into Wil- 
derness Forever to commemo- 
rate the 50th anniversary of the 
Wilderness Act. I entered into 
that and received first place in 
the ‘people and wilderness’ cat- 
egory, and that picture is in a 
magazine and the Smithsonian 
Museum of Natural History. The 
exhibit went up in September, 
and it’s running until the end of 
the summer.” 

Gordon recalled the surreal 
feeling of having his photogra- 
phy displayed publicly. “When 
I first heard the news I really 
couldn’t believe it, and when 
I went down to see my photo 
there—it’s hard to describe what 
I felt. It’s just an honor to have 
your photo there. I don’t know if 
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it’ll ever happen again so it’s re- 
ally cool to see that.” 

The project at the Smithson- 
ian is not Gordon’s only photo- 
graphic achievement. “A couple 
years ago I entered a Canon 
contest. It was like a national 
contest for photos taken in na- 
tional parks and I received third 
place in that. I guess that was 
just online, though,” reflected 
Gordon modestly. 

“As I progress with my pho- 
tography, I kind of set the old 
ones aside. You know, just keep 
building on old photos.” 

It’s amazing what great op- 
portunities come to us when 
we do something we love. Pas- 
sion is one of the most beautiful 
motivators we have. Gordon is 
a great example of how we can 
better ourselves by taking chanc- 
€s, experimenting, and building 
on our passions. In the words of 
Gordon himself, “keep building 
on old photos.” 


Laughter, grace perfect medicines for embarrassing moments 
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While looking online, I no- 
ticed this quote by Ellen DeGe- 
neres that stated, “There are all 
sorts of books offering advice on 
how to deal with life-threatening 
situations, but where’s the ad- 
vice on dealing with embarrass- 
ing ones?” Once'l read it I knew 
I had to do an article on it. 

‘Let’s dig ‘a bit further into 
this quote, shall we? This quote 
makes it pretty obvious that em- 
barrassing moments are not life- 
threatening, because the quote 
separates embarrassing situa- 
tions from life-threatening situ- 
ations. In fact, the quote proves 
that people can live to tell their 
embarrassing stories. Obviously 
someone wrote the quote, right? 
However, this quote brings about 
an interesting topic. How do we 


handle embarrassing moments? 
Allow me to provide some in- 
sight on how to handle the mo- 
ments we all dread. 

Embarrassing moments hap- 
pen to everyone; what makes 
them bearable is handling them 
with a bit of grace. For example, 
if you accidently become that 
person that drops dishes all over 
Baker’s floor, do not throw a fit 
or pout, even though that may 
be an instinctual reaction. As the 
room fills with applause from 
people who are around, make a 
joke of it, bow and then simply 
go about your business. 


If you find yourself slipping’ 


on water that spilled in front of 
the soda fountain like I did my 
freshman year, just go with the 
flow, grab onto the counter for 
dear life and hope no one saw 
you. Do not make a scene of it. 
However, if a fall does occur 
and becomes a scene, just laugh 
it off and state how clumsy you 
can be. 

Laughter is the best way to 
turn an embarrassing situation 


into a fond memory. Laughter 
is contagious—others will focus 
more on the laughter rather than 
the embarrassing moment. I, for 
instance, am the queen of this. 
One time when it was ex- 
tremely slippery because of rain 
out on the quad, I slid, fell and 
screamed all at same time. As this 
is occurring, a girl, panicky from 
watching me go down, asked if 
I was okay. I just laughed and 
said, “Yes, thank you,” and we 
went our separate ways. 
Another time I was walking 
around with a large red mark 
on my neck, and I was slightly 
embarrassed because I knew 
people would assume I was en- 
gaging in “extracurricular activi- 
ties.” In actuality I had hit my 
neck off the corner of my desk. 
To cope with the assumptions, I 
made jokes about it all day, say- 
ing things like “my story sounds 
just as lame as the excuse, ‘my 
dog ate my homework.’” I got 
through the day with no ques- 
tions, and I found myself not 
focusing on the mark as much 


because I was making light of a 
weird situation. 

Beyond situations like this, 
embarrassing moments can be 
caused by misunderstood rela- 
tionship cues. Say, for instance, 
you ask a friend on a date. Un- 
fortunately, they say, “I’m sorry, 
but I don’t see you that way.” 
Not only can this situation be ex- 
cruciatingly awkward and slight- 
ly disappointing, it is usually ex- 
tremely embarrassing. Instead of 
getting upset, turn the situation 
into a joke and say, “Not even a 
friend date? Lol.” Turn the ten- 
sion into something lighter; not 
only will the other person laugh 
along with you, but embarrass- 
ment has now been avoided. 

Now, I am not saying you 
should lie or avoid the conver- 
sation of a possible relation- 


ship, but if it just is not the right 


time to discuss such a topic, re- 
direct the conversation back to 
friendship so the embarrassment 
is relieved. 

Another embarrassing mo- 
ment that almost all of us — es- 


pecially females — worry about 
is the dreaded accidental release 
of gas in front of your significant 
other. However, this should not 
be something to be embarrassed 
about. First of all, it is just a nat- 
ural human bodily function. And 
second, they should like or love 
you no matter what is released 
from your body. Actually, this 
one embarrassing moment may 
make couples more comfortable 
around each other. I noticed that 
once it happens most never make 
an issue of it again and every 
time it does happen, laughter is 
usually involved. 

Overall, the biggest thing to 
remember while enduring an 
embarrassing moment is that 
life is not suddenly over because 
someone saw you fall or drop 
dishes or whatever else hap- 
pened. Embarrassing moments 
are just times where you need to 
say, “That’s my life,” laugh and 
move on. Now I know this is 
not a book like Ellen DeGeneres 
wanted, but I hope this article is 
better than nothing at all. 


Poor academic 1 integrity establishes habits for professional life 





“One-half of the Yale under- 
graduates are guilty of cheating.’ 
‘The above statement was made 
in the Yale News, which is taken 
from an article in the Literary 
Digest, the title of which is the 
title of this editorial. The Yale 
editorial, as reprinted in the Lit- 
erary Digest, says, in part: 

‘In the matter of classroom 
honesty we make the conserva- 
tive estimate that at least half 
of the Yale undergraduates are 
guilty of breaking college rules 
during the exam. Period. The 
penalty is expulsion; the descrip- 
tion, cheating.’ 

‘Inasmuch as the man who 
cheats is not morally weak or 
degenerate in the eyes of the 
world within the college campus, 
we are faced further with this 
problem...’ 

The period of semester exami- 
nations is at hand for Juniatians. 


Can we look into ourselves and 
truly say that we are innocent of 
such negative moral conduct as 
referred to above? It is impor- 
tant for each of us, not only from 
the standpoint of our morality, 
but also from the standpoint of 
fairness to ourselves and our in- 
structors, to play the game fairly. 

It is readily obvious that by 
cheating no one but ourselves, 
looked at from the standpoint of 
knowledge — to say nothing of 
the moral issue involved. And if 
the strength of character is one 
of the high aims of education 
we are even defeating our whole 
purpose of being in college. Thus, 
our game of “hide and seek” in 
examinations is a more serious 
matter than some non-thinking 
college students are inclined 
to believe. 

If we, therefore, have any es- 
teem or honor for our college 
(else why has it been our choice 
as an institution in which to 
spend four years of our lives?), if 
we have any desire to live moral- 
ly righteous lives, and if we have 
any desire to advance intellectu- 
ally (is it not our chief concern?), 
let us deport ourselves in a man- 


ner proper and fitting for college 
men and women. Let us observe 
these rules not only on special 
occasions, but in our daily lives 
as well...” 


~ “Cheating at College” 
Alfarata 1931 

Academic integrity is continu- 
ally addressed by professors cam- 
pus-wide. While this may seem 
like a fairly new concept due to 
instantaneous access to’ informa- 
tion and ideas, the concept of 
cheating was quite relevant dur- 
ing the ‘30s at Juniata. 

Juniata stresses the impor- 
tance of addressing any issue 
that may be related to dishonesty 
in a student’s studies. The col- 
lege wants students to develop 
as well-rounded individuals who 
can endeavor through the hard- 
est challenges with original and 
creative ideas. 

However, some students want 
the easy way out, the quickest 
answer to the challenge or goal. 
Often, the easiest solution re- 
quires dishonesty, theft or even 
heinous actions, such as physical 
harm against one another. Ju- 


niata does not want ts quickest 
answer. Instead, they want the 
creative answer that people have 
yet to think about. 

In 1931, Juniata was develop- 
ing as a prestigious college that 
helped students grow through 
honesty and_ self-achievement. 
‘The knowledge was to be learned 
through experimentation and 
learned experiences, not stealing 
a fellow student's ideas. 

Such students just wanted the 
A letter grade established by the 
college and would do anything 
to achieve this goal. The trends 
established in 1931 still follow 
through to this day. Students at 
Juniata must follow strict guide- 
lines, such as fully written bibli- 


ographies and in-depth citations, 


when writing a paper or citing 
another person's work. 

The problem with poor aca- 
demic integrity is that the re- 
sults, traits and patterns follow 
through into the real world, 
a world that will not tolerate 
such actions. If a student starts 
plagiarizing in high school, the 
student may continue to pla- 
giarize in college and the work 
force if action is not taken. This 


is a problem of morality, not just 
academic integrity. 

It is not completely the stu- 
dents’ fault. With the aggressive 
curriculum designed through 
common core testing and vig- 
orous academia, the fast-paced 
minds of leap to the greatest 
result in the least amount of 
time. The urge to excel results in 
cheating the system to gain the 
desired results, despite the cost. 

Students are held to a higher 
standard than professionals, who 
many times get away with plagia- 
rism. Students are strictly moni- 
tored and have many guidelines 
in place, unlike the professionals 
who are skilled and do not need 
such monitoring. Teachers, ac- 
countants, lawyers, Chief Execu- 
tive Officers and other profes- 
sionals are often just as guilty 
as anybody else and deserve 
equal treatment. 

Many colleges and businesses 
would not risk the poor publicity 
that would result from prosecut- 
ing plagiarizers, but Juniata is 
concerned with the quality, not 
the image, of the work produced 
by its students. Think: is integrity 


one of our top priorities? 
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Kentucky misses perfection, are they still best ever? 


By WILL PERALTA 


Yes, the Kentucky Wildcats 
were a force to be reckoned with, 
but I do not think they were the 
best of all time. 

If Kentucky would have won the 
national championship, they still 
would not have been better than 
the 1956 San Francisco Dons. 
‘Their 29-0 record was part of a 60- 
game winning streak led by future 
hall of famers Bill Russell and K.C. 
Jones, who won the 1955 and 1956 
NCAA National Championship. 





By Vinit PATEL 

Kentucky was an obvious 
number one seed going into 
March Madness because of their 
undefeated regular season record. 

‘Throughout the season, Ken- 
tucky dominated other teams 
with help from big names such 
as sophomore guards Aaron and 
Andrew Harrison, freshman for- 
ward Karl-Anthony Towns, ju- 
nior center Willie Cauley-Stein 
and other outstanding players on 
Kentucky’s roster. 

With such great talent, 
Kentucky ran a two-platoon sys- 
tem because they basically had 





NBC sports analyst Scott Phil- 
lips said: “In a story with the 
Associated Press, David Malinsky, 
a former odds maker, set some 
lines for games if Kentucky were to 
somehow use a time machine and 
face other teams from other eras. 
The Wildcats from 2012 would 


be favored by 3.5 points, 1991 


UNLV (favored by 6 points), 1976 
Indiana (favored by 6.5 points) 
and 1968 UCLA (favored by 9.5 
points) would all be the favorite 
to knock off this current Kentucky 
team. The reasoning behind these 


two dominant starting teams. 

It is often said that any play- 
er that actually is an impactful 
player for Kentucky could almost 
go anywhere else in the country 
and have a starting spot. 

Lots of credit has to go out 
to head coach John Calipari. 
Calipari is capable of bringing 
in great raw talent and turning 
them into NBA-ready stars. 

Kentucky has nine players that 
average over 5 points a game 
with Aaron Harrison leading 
the team with an average of 11 
points per game. 

‘The team was on its way to be- 





odds? Malinsky believes that the 
2015 Wildcats are a byproduct of 
the one-and-done era while the 
other teams he used featured more 
seasoned veterans and four-year 
college players.” 

“They really must be accepted 
as part of the one-and-done era, 
a time when the quality of play 
across the board is significantly 
weaker than it was in the previous 
era. It’s not that this team could 
not rise up to be one of the best, 
should the players stay in school 
for four years, but that it will not 


coming arguably the best college 
basketball team ever. 

In their 38 wins, Kentucky 
out-scored their opponents 2836 
to 2047. Their dominance on the 
court is something many have 
not seen in a while. 

Whenever people think of 
dominant teams, many think 
back to the John Wooden and 
Bill Walton days when UCLA 
won seven consecutive titles. 

Kentucky’s whole team this 
year would be able to com- 
pete with legendary teams that 
were seen as the best and win 
those games. No other team has 






happen,” said Malinsky. 

Indiana's 1975-76 team, the last 
one to finish a season undefeated, 
was led by four seniors: Scott May, 
Quinn Buckner, Tom Abernathy 
and Bob Wilkerson, as well as ju- 
nior Kent Benson. May, Buckner 
and. Wilkerson were all picked in 
the top 11 of the 1976 NBA Draft, 
and Benson went No. 1 overall 
in 1977. : 

For Kentucky, the only junior 
who was in the Wildcats’ rotation 
was center Willie Cauley-Stein. 
‘The rest of the rotation had four 


the same amount of depth as 
Kentucky, which gives the team 
an immediate advantage. ~ 

Also, it is very difficult for 
teams to be able to match up 
with Kentucky. 

With a sophomore cen- 
ter standing at 6-foot-11 in 


Dakari Johnson, a 7-foot center - 


in Cauley-Stein, and another 
forward at 6-foot-11 in Anthony 
Towns, many teams would not 
match up well with them. 

‘Thus, Kentucky’s height makes 
them a difficult team to compete 
against, but it is not to say it 
is impossible. 


sophomores and four freshmen. 

If top-tier college basketball 
players still spent four years in 
college, this year’s Kentucky play- 
ers would not be playing as much 
because Anthony Davis, Nerlens 
Noel, Julius Randle and Michael 
Kidd-Gilchrist would all still be 
at Kentucky. 

Kentucky will not go down 
as the best college team ever 
Kentucky had high expectations 
but fell two wins short. If anything, 
Kentucky will go down as the best 
team to not win a championship. 





Some of these legendary 
teams, as well as some great 
teams now would give Kentucky 
arun for their money. 

Even though Kentucky suf- 
fered a loss to the Wisconsin 
Badgers in the Final Four, they 
still can be in contention for one 
of the greatest college basketball 
teams ever. 

People can argue that the 
1976 Indiana Hoosiers may be a 
better team, but after taking into 
account the amount of talent in 
the competition and the length 
of the seasons, Kentucky is the 
better team. 


Kuhn, Bortak, Feiler lead men’s volleyball to two Senior Day wins 


By VIniT PATEL 


The Juniata mens volley- 
ball team was ranked No. 1 in 
the nation going into the 
2015 season. | 

After two losses in February, 
two in March, and one in the 
beginning of April, Juniata was 
ranked fourth in the country. 

After a self-imposed postsea- 
son ban, the team won their final 
three games and finished off the 
season with a 24-5 record. 

On Saturday, April 4, Juniata 
held its senior and hosted a tri- 
match with Eastern Mennonite 
University and Hilbert College 
and swept both teams 3-0. 

In the first match against 
Eastern Mennonite, Juniata won 
their first three sets with scores 
of 25-12, 25-20, and 25-14. 

In their second match of the 
day against Hilbert, the Eagles 
went on to win the first three sets 
again. The scores were 25-14, 25- 


16and 25-14. 

Individually, against Eastern 
Mennonite, Kuhn led the team 
with nine kills, and Feiler was 
next with four. Junior setter Matt 
Elias led the team with 31 assists 
for the match. Bortak and sopho- 
more middle blocker Jim Keuper 
both led the team with six block 
assists. Bortak and Waldorf each 
had five, and Elias had four of 
the team’s total 26 digs. 

Against Hilbert, Kuhn led the 
team with 11 kills, while Feiler 
was next with seven. Feiler and 
Bortak led the team with three 
block assists each. 

Freshman libero Chris Heron 
had the most digs with seven, 
Elias had six and Feiler and 
Waldorf each had five. The team 
totaled 39 digs against Hilbert. 

Juniata had four seniors on the 
team this season, and they were 


outside hitters Paul Kuhn, Mark - 


Feiler, Justin Waldorf and mid- 
dle blocker Joe Bortak. 





Men's volleyball prepares for their final match vs. Hilbert College on Senior Day. 


Kuhn was a First-Team All- 
American and the Continental 
Volleyball Conference (CVC) 
Player of the Year in the 2014 
season. In, hiis sophomore year 
campaign, he earned Second- 
Team All-American honors. 

Bortak was a two time First- 


Team All-American his sopho- 
more and junior seasons and was 
a second team All-American his 
freshman year. 

Feiler was fourth on the team 
in service aces with 13 this 
season and was fifth on the team 


in digs and kills with 69 digs and 


94 kills. 

Waldorf had the fourth best 
reception percentage with .970 
in the 2014 season. After: his 
sophomore season, Waldorf 


was named the team’s most 


valuable player. 


All four seniors also helped 
the team reach the NCAA Divi- 
sion ITI National Championship 
in the 2014 season. 

The seniors end their careers 
after four years in which Juniata: 
experienced significant changes. 

From a midseason change in 
head coach, to a change in divi- 
sions from Division I down to 
Division III, to an attempt to es- 
tablish off-the-court consistency 
in the program, this year’s seniors 
have experienced as much off the 
court as they have on it. 

Juniata finished the season 
with a record of 24-5 which 
makes it four consecutive 
seasons they have won 20 or 
more contests. — 





March Madness recap: Duke wins 5th title, Kentucky disappoints 


By Witt Perarta 


There was so much hype 
for this year’s NCAA men's 
basketball tournament, espe- 
cially with Kentucky hoping 
to become the only undefeated 
National Champion since the 
1976 Indiana Hoosiers. 

But, in the Final Four the 
Wildcats faced Frank Kaminsky, 
the National Player of the Year 
and his Wisconsin Badgers. The 
Badgers did what no other team 
could do and ended Kentucky’s 
pursuit of perfection 71-64. 

Wisconsin went on to face 
the Duke Blue Devils, but with 
Jahlil Okafor’s artwork in the 
paint, the fierceness of Justise 
Winslow, the poise and skill of 
Tyus Jones or the explosive play 


of Grayson Allen, Duke beat 
Wisconsin 68-63 for the second 
time this season. 

Duke and Wisconsin went 
into the half tied at 31, the first 
tie in a National Championship 
since 1988. 

However, Duke’s freshmen 
took over and scored 60 of the 
team’s 68 points. Jones led the 
way with 23 points and was 
named the tournament’s Most 
Outstanding Player. Jones and 
Allen woke up Duke’s offense, as 
they stormed ahead in the final 
four minutes en route to Duke’s 
fifth National Championship. 

To begin the Madness, there 
were six one-point games on the 
first day alone, a new record. 

One of the first upsets 
was (14) Georgia State over 





(3) Baylor in the round of 64. 

Georgia State fell behind 16-6 
early, and trailed by 10 with 1:56 
to play. In 16 seconds, R.J Hunt- 
er came to life, scoring seven 
quick points. 

Hunter (the coach's son) 
then hit the game winning 
three. Head coach Ron Hunter 
suffered an injury while cel- 
ebrating his team’s conference 
tournament championship, and 
after his son hit the game win- 
ner vs Baylor, he fell off his 
handicapped chair. 

SMU senior forward Yanick 
Moreira was called for a goal- 
tend on the last shot of the game 
vs. UCLA, which resulted in a 
60-59 UCLA victory. 

One of the biggest disappoint- 
ments was the Big 12, with two 


No. 3 seeds in Baylor and Iowa 
State being upset. The Big 12 
finished a disappointing 0-3 in 
the first round. When looking at 
the numbers, the Big 12 was the 
best conference in the country 
this season by a large margin. 

(7) Wichita State and (2) 
Kansas are only separated by 
161 miles but have only played 
14 times. “This isn't knocking 
Wichita State,” Kansas head 
coach Bill Self told The Star in 
late 2013. “But if it was best for 
our program, I would reach out 
to them about scheduling them. 
But it’s not.” The Shockers ended 
up upsetting the Jayhawks 78-65. 

Moreover, two of the biggest 
overachievers were Michigan 
State and UCLA. UCLA was al- 


most not even in the tournament 


but snuck in. They upset SMU, 
blew out UAB 92-75 and lost in 
the Sweet 16 to Gonzaga 74-62. 
(7) Michigan State ran through 
the tournament, upsetting (2) 
Virginia, (3) Oklahoma and (4) 
Louisville on the way to the Fi- 
nal Four. However, the Spartans 
lost to Duke by 20. 

Undefeated Kentucky had 
high expectations going into 
the tournament. With a stun- 
ning loss in the Final Four to 
Wisconsin, the Wildcats lost 
their chance at perfection. They 
were seen as the best team ever 
by many, but with the loss to 
Wisconsin, Kentucky might be 
the best team to not make it to 
the National Championship. 

But hey, that is why it is called 
March Madness. 
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Softball loses 9 of last 12 after strong start in Florida, 6-14 overall 


ByJosu 


The Juniata College softball 


team is 2-4 in conference play 
and 6-14 overall. After losing 
9 of 12 games since returning 
from Florida, the team is fo- 
cused on turning things around 
and making a push to get into 
the postseason. 

“Thusfar, the team has played 
well, not always to my expecta- 
tions. Intensity wise we are a 
little bit of a roller coaster.” said 
head coach Samantha Kszepka. 

There are five freshmen on 
the team this year: catcher 
Alicia Regnault, outfielder 
Brooke Ridenour, ’ pitcher/in- 
fielder Chrisi Lerchen, utility 
Kerigan Ammerman and second 
baseman Natalya Sizdahkhani 
and only two seniors—outfielder 
Katie Schroeder and third base- 
man Kassie Tafolla. 

“We definitely have to keep 
a tight defense and have better 
communication,” said Schroeder. 

‘This is shown by the team’s 
loss to Elizabethtown College 
on Saturday, April 4. In the 
bottom of the third inning, there 
were three errors by Juniata and 
three runs scored because of 
them. The final score was 7-6 in 
favor of Elizabethtown. 

“We tend to have one bad in- 
ning, and usually after that in- 
ning, we solidify,” said Kszepka. 

Against Elizabethtown, the 
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Freshman pitcher Chrisi Lerchen (9) winds up for a pitch against conference foe Elizabethtown College on Saturday, April 4 


Eagles’ one bad inning cost them 
the game. 

‘The team has not won an away 
game at this point of the sea- 
son, although they have already 
surpassed its win total from 
last year. 

“Are we record wise where we 
want to be? No, but we are learn- 
ing, and everybody is getting 
game experience,” said Kszepka. 

team as a whole has one 
goal, which is get to the confer- 
ence tournament. With their 
conference record right now, 
the team is still in contention 


for playoffs. 

‘The team’s batting average in 
conference play is .240, and the 
opposition in conference is hit- 
ting .299. Yet, the team has a 
high slugging percentage of .400. 

The team has utilized ‘small 
ball” to their advantage, but they 
also have nine total home runs 
and four in conference games. 

“We need to communi- 
cate better on the field and 
get the bat on the ball more,” 
said Ammerman. 

Lerchen agreed. “We started 
off well in Florida, then let our- 


selves go. I think we need to 
bring it back against the compe- 
tition,” said Lerchen. 

Juniata is in fifth place in the 
Landmark Conference  stand- 
ings behind Elizabethtown and 
the University of Scranton, who 
are tied for third place. This is a 
reasonable position for the team 
to reach their goal of making the 
conference tournament. 

“We are getting into our mid- 
season groove, and we have to 
make sure that once we have a 
lead we hold it,” said Schroeder. 

Though there have been errors, 
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the defense has a high fielding 
percentage of .931. Additionally, 
the pitching is getting better. In 
their wins, the ERA is 1.17, but 
in losses it is 6.89. The team must 
improve and close out games if 
they hope to be in the Landmark 
Conference tournament. 
“Coming with the intensity 
every game and having no off 
innings or off games and staying 


| - on the gas pedal will improve the 


team,” said Kszepka. 

‘The team was well prepared 
for the season with their trip to 
Florida but relaxed a bit com- 
ing back. Now, the team looks 
to break the relaxation and 
end their current three-game 
losing streak. 

The season has been up and 
down so far, but Kszepka still be- 
lieves that the team can achieve 
its main goal. 

“Our number one goal this 
season is to make the conference 
tournament. We are still in the 
running for that, and as long as 
we continue to make strides, that 
is what we are shooting for.” 

‘The Eagles take on Dickinson 
College on Thursday, April 9, as 
they look to make their way into 
playoffs. On Saturday, April 11, 
Juniata will have a doubleheader 
against Scranton. If they beat 
Scranton, their conference re- 
cord would change to 4-4, which 
would put Juniata in fourth place 
in the conference standings. 


Rangers to win Stanley Cup, Ovechkin to take home Hart Trophy 


By Bossy MoopisrauGH 


With the National Hockey 
League (NHL) season winding 
down, the playoff picture is be- 
ginning to take shape. 

The New York Rangers are 
currently first in the Eastern 
Conference with 105 points, 
and star goaltender Henrik 
Lundqvist recently returned 
from a neck injury that forced 
him to miss nearly two months 
of action. 

In his absence, Cam Talbot 
kept the Rangers on track with 
a record of 16-4-2. New York 
has the best goal differential in 
the NHL, but Lundqvist was 
the most important player for 
the Rangers’ run to the Stanley 
Cup Finals last season and will 
need a repeat performance in the 
coming weeks. 

With: a similar style of play, 
the Montreal Canadiens own 
the second seed in the Eastern 
Conference and are relying on 
the play of goalie Carey Price. 
He leads the NHL in wins, goals 
against average, save percentage 
and shutouts. Arguably the best 
goalie in the world, Price has.ac- 
tually struggled in the postseason 
with a career record of 17-21. 

If Price is not on his game, 
their only hope is left wing- 
er Max Pacioretty. With 37 
goals on the year, Pacioretty is 
one of only two players 'on the 
Canadiens with more goals than 
assists. As a team, Montreal: is 
21st in goals. If Price’s playoff 
struggles continue, we could be 
looking at another early exit for 
the Canadiens. 

‘One of the preseason favorites, 
the Pittsburgh Penguins have 
had a rollercoaster of a season 
and currently stand at 95 points. 
‘They were extremely active at the 
trade deadline, which I think ac- 
tually did more harm than good. 
Many of the trades seemed un- 





necessary and only shook up the 
line chemistry. 

Additionally, Sidney Crosby 
infamously had an awful post- 
season in 2013-14 scoring only 
one goal in eight games. He has 
been inconsistent this year; his 
linemates are dependent on him 
to be even remotely successful. 
Goalie Marc-Andre Fleury has 
been’ outstanding this year, but 
I do not see the Penguins con- 
quering their playoff woes. 

At 96 points, the 
Washington Capitals have had 
an inconsistent season, but I 
love their chances in the play- 
offs. Hart Trophy candidate 
Alex Ovechkin is lightning in a 
bottle and can strike at any time. 
He leads the league in goals and 
linemate Nicklas Backstrom 
leads in assists. 

‘They are deadly on the pow- 
er-play with a league-leading 
25.3 percent success rate. But 
their hopes lie in the hands 
of the defense. Goalie Braden 


moltwele, 





Holtby has 39 wins (third in 
the NHL), a 2.23 goals against 
average (eighth) and a .922 save 
percentage (ninth). However, 
ne is first in shots against. The 
defense will need to step up its 
game in order for the Capitals to 
go far in the postseason. 

In the Western Conference, 
the Anaheim Ducks are in first 
place with 107 points. They have 
one of the best first lines in the 
league with Ryan Getzlaf and 
Corey Perry—both of whom 
have more than 50 points. 

Anaheim’s questions lie in 
their goaltending. Head coach 
Bruce Boudreau has jumped 
between Frederik Andersen and 
John Gibson all season without 
settling on one solid starter. Both 
goalies struggled to gain their 
footing in the 2013-14 postsea- 
son, and without a clear starter, 
the same could be true this year. 

Nipping at the Ducks’ heels 
are the Nashville Predators at 
103 points. Goalie Pekka Rinne 





is tied with Price for the league- 
lead in wins while also posting 
a 2.13 goals against average and 
.925 save percentage. Center 
Filip Forsberg is second among 
rookies in points and is one of 
four Predators to score 20 goals. 
‘That can be difficult for opposing 
defenses to adjust to, but it also 
brings up a valid question: who 
can the Predators consistently 
turn to down the stretch? 

Forsberg, James Neal and 
Craig Smith are great shooters, 
but I do not think playmakers 
Mike Ribiero and Roman Josi 
are good enough to set them 
up against the best defenses in 
the NHL. 

Back in the playoffs for 
the seventh straight year, the 
Chicago Blackhawks are fourth 
in the Western Conference 
with 100 points. The 2010 and 
2013 Stanley Cup champion 
Blackhawks are extremely ex- 
perienced in the playoffs and 
can beat anyone in any location. 


plus lunch on 
Monday, May 18, 2015 


ATTENTION — juniors, seniors, graduate students, 
faculty, and staff in science-related fields! 


SERVE AS A JUDGE 


81st Annual State Meeting of the Pennsylvania Junior Academy 
of Science (ludges will be assigned as needed.) 


Sign up by Wednesday, April 22. 


Register online at: 


www.pjas.net /statejudge 


PENNSTATE 


Center Jonathan Toews is one of 


_the best captains in the league 


and makes linemate Marian 
Hossa infinitely better. 

I am concerned about right 
wing Patrick Kane’s injury, but 
they made a trade to acquire 
Antoine Vermette at the trade 
deadline to replace Kane's pro- 
duction. Goalie Corey Crawford 
has been successful in the post- 
season (32-23 with a .920 save 
percentage), which makes the 
Blackhawks a huge threat in the 
Western Conference. 

Ultimately, I see the 
Rangers’ offensive firepower and 
Lundgvist’s return leading them 
to a Stanley Cup victory over the 
Blackhawks in six games. A lot 
of contending teams have a lack 
of experience or a lack of success 
in the postseason. The playoffs 
are a completely different atmo- 
sphere, and one goal could make 
all the difference. Lundqvist and 
the Rangers have what it takes to 
bring the Cup back to New York. 
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Walmartians Among Us: An Exami- 
nation of an Interspecies Collision 





























Juniata student researchers have re- 
9 cently conducted a study on Hunting- 
S = don’s Walmartians due to their varied, 


“Thumbs Adal to Gt thai Sauk Saiisod g gowns at 
and often alarming, appearances. Stu- 
od j > 


_ Senior Salute. All the stale Easter ae cannot make up 
for such an inconvenience. 


- Thumbs down to bikini bathing on the Quad. What’ S next 
oe in Mey Run? 


dents invited a group of ten Walmartians 

to VLB through confectionary bribery and 

observed them over a period of 3 days. 
The researchers have officially classified them as a “new 
breed” of human. One of the students even used the phras- 
es “other worldly” and “retail humanoid” in their description 
of one of the Walmartians, who donned a broken pair of over- 
alls, lime green crocs, and had been missing several teeth 
and toes. The students plan 
to publish their findings in The 
Scientific Journal of Excep- 
tional Retail Patrons, a pres- 
tigious collection of entries 
addressing all that is wrong 
and bizarre within these mec- 
cas of American commerce. 
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CROSSROADS 


Pregnancy Center & 
Women’s Clinic 


= — = = 
l 
f 


pregnancy: 
600 Washington Street 


(Rear of building) 


Huntingdon 643-3570 


M/W/TH/F—11-4 


Clinic hours every Tuesday from 9-3 





crossroadspcs.org — ee 814-408-5CPC 

















By LiaM BENFER 


For the Environmental Sci- 
ence Senior Capstone a group of 
students, under the supervision 
of two Environmental Science 
professors, are working in col- 
laboration with The Little Ju- 
niata River Association to track 
brown trout movement in the 
Juniata River. 

Associate Professor of Envi- 
ronmental Sciences and Studies, 
Uma Ramakrishnan, discussed 
how Juniata became involved 
with this project. 

“Denny Johnson (Chair of the 
Environmental Science Depart- 
ment and recipient of the George 
“Fritz” Blechchmidt ‘54 Profes- 
sorship in Environmental Sci- 
ence) is a member of the Little 
Juniata River Association, which 
is a non profit group concerned 
about the quality of the Juniata 
River as well as the health of 
(its) organisms, They talked 
about some interesting aspects of 
trout behavior that they couldn’t 
really explain, and the people in 
the association asked Dr. John- 
son if Juniata would be inter- 
ested in doing some research on 
this project.” 

“We’re trying to track their 
movements. In the summer the 
water we’re pulling them from 





In the 2015 student gov- 
ernment election, some can- 
didates ran’ for office uncon- 
tested, leading students to 
question their peers’ involvement 
in student government. 

The assumed lack of partici- 
pation may not be specific to 
the lack of candidates, but to a 
lack of communication between 
the student body and student 
government. Junior Martha Car- 
penter said, “I know that student 
government exists, but I don’t 
know exactly what they do.” 

This disconnect may also have 
an effect on the voting process. 
“The election is done through 
email. It is a passive way to 
communicate, and it’s too easy 
to overlook,” said Carpenter. 

Junior Emily Green also stated 
some concerns with student gov- 
ernment not bringing enough at- 
tention to the student body. 

“T don’t necessarily take it se- 
riously. They should give more 
public awareness of what it actu- 
ally does,” said Green. 

Even though some students 
have concerns, student govern- 
ment is currently aware and has 
goals to make improvements. 

Freshmen Class President 
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Senior Garret Kratina holds one of the brown trout involved in the environmental capstone project. 


gets up to temperatures that are 
too high for them to survive. So, 
we’re trying to see where they’re 
moving in the summer months,” 
said Nate Sellek, a senior work- 
ing on the Capstone. 

In order to track the fish, the 
capstone students are surgically 
inserting devices into the trout 
that relay information back to 
Juniata. “When (the trackers are) 
in there, they send a ping to our 
receiver, and it tells it an approx- 


imate distance, the temperature, 
whether the fish is moving, so 
-we can kind of tell if the fish is in 
the same spot we released it at or 
if it’s moved further up or down 
the river,” said Sellek. 

“We make a little incision 
right between the anal fin and 
the anus, and we insert the trans- 
mitter in, and we put a couple of 
sutures,” said Ramakrishnan. 

The students have had a lot of 
practice with the implantations 
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From left, Zachary Hesse, Jecenia Duran, Madeline Bennetti, and Sierra Mellish. 


Zachery Hesse said, “We are 
working on making an introduc- 
tion video to show students what 
student government is about, 
and then it would be emailed 
to students.” 

This year, student government 
created a public relations posi- 
tion to increase student aware- 
ness through social media. The 
person in this position will help 
students learn more of what is 
happening within student gov- 
ermmment and facilitate a way to 






engage with class officers. 

The student government office 
is currently located on the third 
floor of Ellis hall, but they are 
trying to engage with students 
outside their office. 

Executive Board President 
Lauren Lesser said, “We had 
voting tables set up in (the lobby 
of) Ellis so more people would 
see it and feel free to ask ques- 
tions and get involved.” 


> see STuD Gov page 4 


and have worked on living and 
dead fish to hone their surgical 
skills. Even still, complications 
can arise. 

“When a fish starts flopping 
when you’re doing surgery, you 
have to really calm down or 
you’re going to mess up and kill 
the fish,” said Sellek. 

They’re doing all of this to im- 
prove the river. Garret Kratina, a 
senior working on the capstone, 
explained how the river will ben- 


By MapIson BRADER 


The Huntingdon House, lo- 
cated in downtown Huntingdon, 
has been helping victims of do- 
mestic violence throughout the 
county since 1986, when it was 
first established as a non-profit 
organization. In the past few 
years, students have been tak- 
ing advantage of the many vol- 
unteer opportunities that this 
organization offers. 

Senior Feleen Nancarvis is one 
of the students who is involved 
with the Huntingdon House. 

“We provide housing and le- 
gal services, advocacy, counsel- 
ing. We even offer to drive them 
around town if they need to go 
to appointments and things and 
then give them pointers on inter- 
views, things like that, kind of 
help them get on their feet a little 
bit,” said Nancarvis. 

“’m doing a non-credit in- 
ternship, and it’s unpaid. So, I’m 
just kind of helping out. One of 
the things I did do with my su- 
pervisor was the No More Week 
campaign. It was a week of ac- 
tivism in which we ask commu- 
nity members to stand against 
violence, sexual assault, rape 
and things like that. We took 
pictures of people holding signs, 
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Students assist survivors 
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River capstone project going swimmingly 






efit from the results of the study. 

“A long term goal is to iden- 
tify where these fish are going 
in the summer months, and then, 
say they’re using tributaries in 
this river, they can protect these 
tributaries more by potentially 
buying land near them or just 
making regulations so these wa- 
ters are not impacted and then 
provide the cold water the trout 
need,” said Kratina. 

It took a lot of work to get 
clearance for the testing that is 
being done. “There are so many 
(more) regulations than I think 
I ever realized; between the IO- 
CUC, which basically makes 
sure we aren’t going to hurt the 
fish we’re working on, we had 
to get federal approval, and we 
had to get a permit to use the 
solution that we use to anes- 


thetize the fish,” said Michelle: 


Hoover, another senior involved 
in the Capstone. 

“We will have a student hired 
to work over the summer where 
they’re going each day, if pos- 
sible, and locating each of these 
fish,” said Ramakrishnan. 

Although the process has been 
long and meticulous, the stu- 
dents are enjoying their work. 


> see CAPSTONE page 4 























and they said ‘no more excuses’ 
or ‘no more blaming victims.’ It 
was really motivating to see,” 
said Nancarvis. 

Another event coming up that 
students can volunteer for is the 
Walk a Mile in Her Shoes event 
that will take place on May 3 in 
Mount Union, Pa. 

“We are trying to encourage 
men to participate. With regis- 
tration we’re going to give them 
a pair of heels, and they get to 
walk a mile, literally in her 
shoes,” said Nancarvis. 

There will be another walk on 
June 6 called the Light the Night 
Walk. This is the Huntingdon 
House’s third annual walk to 
end violence. 

There are many opportunities 
available for students who wish 
to simply volunteer there or par- 
ticipate in an internship. 

“Our volunteer program is re- 
ally unique because they will 
receive training that will enable 
them to complete the same tasks 
as our staff. They can work di- 
rectly with our clients in our 
shelter. They can cover our hot- 
line. They can facilitate trainings 
to the public or plan awareness 
events,” said Nicole Houck ‘12, 


> see HUNTINGDON page 4 
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Three Juniata students win Fulbrights 


By Nia SmituH 


Three Juniata students 
have received 2015 Fulbright 
scholarships, granting them 
paid positions teaching Eng- 
lish abroad through the U.S. 
State Department. 

There are two versions of 
the Fulbright scholarship: one 
centered around research and 
one around teaching. All of this 
year’s successful participants 
fell into the latter category. Se- 
nior Megan Vanaman will teach 
in the Czech Republic, senior 
Molly Adler in Russia, and 2014 
graduate Mackenzie Coulter- 
Kern in Mexico. 

“I really like working with 
students in the writing center 


News 


with Coulter-Kern who also ap- 
plied in 2014. 

Potential participants must go 
through an intensive application 
process that includes two essays, 
a personal statement and a state- 
ment of grant purpose, which de- 
scribes why the applicant chose 
their country and what work they 
plan to do while they are in the 
specified country. 

The purpose of the Ful- 
bright scholarship is to en- 
able more young workers and 
professors to work and gain 
experience abroad. 

“The idea is that it would pro- 
mote interaction, collaboration 
between Americans and people 
in a whole range of countries; 
the hope being that stronger ties, 


and had an absolute blast being - maybe kind of interpersonal and 


a CWS lab leader, so having ar 
option to teach after graduation 
was great,” said Adler. 

Requirements for a Fulbright 
scholarship include a high GPA, 
experience teaching and/or ex- 
perience studying abroad and 
speaking a foreign language. All 
applicants must have bachelors’ 
degrees at the time of their ap- 
pointed teaching. 

Applicants who do not receive 
the scholarship may re-apply the 
following year, as was the case 


grassroots level, would develop 
as a result of the program,” said 
Jim Tuten, professor of his- 
tory, who coordinates Juniata’s 
branch of the Fulbright program. 

Vanaman had been to the 
Czech Republic as a child while 
on vacation and enjoyed it. Sub- 
sequently, she decided to apply 
for the Czech Republic portion 
of the program. Vanaman will 
teach high school age students 
English from August 2015 to 
June 2016. 
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“These are kids who are go- 
ing to be teachers — that’s the 
secondary school I was placed 
in — so they are going to prob- 
ably be fairly knowledgeable in 
English because they learn 
English throughout their entire 
time. So they’re going to need 
to know to teach it,’ said 
Vanaman. “From my _ under- 
standing, I’m going to be 
teaching English but then also 
some history components, so 
like American history and stuff 
like that.” 

Vanaman said that she re- 
ceived the email telling her she 
had been accepted while in class. 

“Jim Tuten gave me a huge 
bear hug and told the entire de- 
partment, and I called my par- 
ents crossing Moore (Street). 
I was freaking out,” said Vana- 
man with a laugh. “It was kind 
of shocking, but I’m very, very 
happy about it.” 

“I wasn’t sure about applying, 
but decided to because I never 
want to regret not going for 
something. Getting it was a huge 
shock because I really didn’t 
think I was going to get it or at 
least I didn’t want to put my eggs 
all in one basket,” said Adler. 
“T am really excited to go back 
to Russia.” 


Send your letter to thejuniatian@gmail.com 
Students left in limbo after room draw 





By Marta HANDEL 


Recently at room draw, sev- 
eral students did not receive a 
room for the 2015-2016 academ- 
ic year. Rather than being due to 
an expected increase in the size 
of the incoming freshman class, 
having unplaced students is a 
yearly occurrence that Residen- 
tial Life staff are accustom to 
sorting out. 

Assistant Director of Residen- 
tial Life Penny Hooper-Conway 
said, “We have had that (not 
all students getting rooms at 
room draw) happen in the past. 
Now this year, our office is not 
anticipating a bigger class for 
various reasons.” 

Dean of Students Kris Clark- 
son said, “There are always ris- 
ing sophomores who won’t have 
a room, and they are in limbo; 
there needs to be students like 
this because we’re going to have 
some attrition. Not everybody is 
going to return.” 

While the number of stu- 
dents left roomless following 
room draw seemed exception- 
ally high, Hooper-Conway con- 
firmed that students were not left 
without housing. 

“There were less than 30 stu- 
dents who did not receive a room 
at room draw,” said Hooper- 
Conway. “Some of those people 
have already been housed. So, 
what we do is after room draw, 
we look at the people who will 
only be here in the fall, and they 


get different rooms than the 
people who will only be here in 
the spring. So, we combine those 
rooms to make an opening, and 
then there are also people trans- 
ferring and taking leaves, or peo- 
ple that are going to go abroad 
that had not originally planned 
to, and internships.” 

Clarkson expressed the im- 
portance of keeping freshmen 
students out of dorms that would 
be more suitable in their upper- 
classman years at Juniata. 

“You need to have upper class 
students in that limbo area be- 
cause they can live anywhere. 
Not all freshmen should live 
anywhere,” said Clarkson. “We 
have a number of small house 
areas for freshmen.” 

For those students who are in 
limbo waiting for a home to live 
in next year, there are benefits 
within this time period. 

“In fact, being in limbo may 
work better for you because if 
you have preferences, and most 


_ do, they will benefit from that. 


Rising sophomores will benefit 
from that because they are going 
to get more preferred housing,” 
said Clarkson. 

Even though Hooper-Conway 
affirms that class size will not in- 
crease dramatically, she clarified 
that more housing options may 
be made available to accommo- 
date students. 

“Tf we do (have more students 
than expected), we have a wait- 
list of people that want to live 
off-campus. If we need to add 


additional housing, we would al- 
low students to go off campus,” 
said Hooper-Conway. “We had 
closed Hess, which houses an 
additional thirty people, so we 
have one to two additional hous- 
es that the college owns, which 
we could also open up.” 

Regarding juniors no longer 
receiving permission to live off- 
campus, Hooper-Conway said, 
“Tt depends on the number of 
people that register to live off- 
campus. Each year we have a 
certain number that we are al- 
lowed to let live off-campus. 
Last year we let 172 live off 
campus, and this coming fall 
semester we are letting 168 live 
off campus.” 

When asked about Juniata’s 
plans to increase size, Hooper- 
Conway said, “I think that’s al- 
ways the hope of any college, I 
know everyone wants to increase 
at least slightly every year. That’s 
what helps the college to grow.” 

“I think with the new presi- 
dent, he looks at things slightly 
different,” said Hooper-Conway. 
“T think he’d like to have a few 
years of just sustainment, just 
so that we can reevaluate and 
see where things go and look at 
things and see what we need to 
do in order to really grow more.” 

Juniata has several back-up 
plans to allow more students on 
campus than intended. If they 
need to open more houses, they 
have the access to do it, which 
will accommodate the larger 
student influx. 
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JC divestment discussion 


By TayLor WEAVER 


Juniata College has been 
looking into divesting from fos- 
sil fuel companies, conducting 
forums and meetings headed by 
both students and professors. 

Vice President for Finance 
and Operations Robert Yelnosky 
said, “What has been proposed, 
at least by the students involved, 
is that our endowment that cur- 
rently has investments in energy 
stocks would be withdrawn so 
we-no longer would have in- 
vestments in any oil, gas or 
coal companies.” 

It has been brought to Yel- 
nosky’s attention by students 
that this has become a major 
concern. “The main argument 
(for divesting) that has been 
presented at this point is with 
climate change being an issue 
for the world, this is an oppor- 
tunity to take a stand or a posi- 
tion that says we don’t want to 
continue to encourage organiza- 
tions to take fossil fuels out of 
the ground,” said Yelnosky. 

Junior James Imbrie, who pro- 
posed divestment in his Bailey 
Oratorical Speech, proposed this 
idea at the Bailey Oratorical. 
Imbrie said, “Our chapter here 
is part of the.350.org campaign 
with the intent to influence in- 
stitutions like colleges or other 
organizations to pull their in- 
vestments out of fossil fuel com- 
panies as a symbolic gesture to 
send the message that we do not 
want to be conducive to depen- 
dent on fossil fuels.” 

While the there has been sup- 
port for divestment, opposition 
from members of the Juniata 
community exists as well. “Peo- 
ple who would argue against di- 
vesting would say that it’s really 
a symbolic gesture and isn’t re- 
ally going to have any impact,” 
said Yelnosky. 

Yelnosky said, “The other 
argument is that when you’re 
investing funds in perpetuity, 
diversification is critical for 
the performance of a portfo- 
lio, and when you take away 
entire sectors of the economy, 
which oil and gas is still a ma- 
jor one, you reduce the amount 
of diversification.” 

When asked about how some 
students would react about di- 
vesting, Yelnosky said, “The 
funds from the endowment are 
used to support the operations of 
the college, including scholar- 


ships. There would be a group of 
people who would argue that it’s 
not an appropriate step to take.” 
According to Yelnosky, there 
are several benefits to divesting. 


“There will be current students, 


alumni and prospective students 
who would view that as another 
positive step in terms of our com- 
mitment to try. and reduce car- 
bon and impact greenhouse gas 
emissions. So, I think there are 
other schools that have taken this 
step; and being affiliated with 
some of these schools could be 
perceived positively.” 

Nathan Anderson-Stahl 
reached out to Yelnosky last 
spring semester regarding di- 
vesting. “Our main point is that 
these fossil fuel companies have 
an insubordinate amount of 
power and resources, and they 
use that to sort of disrupt de- 
mocracy by funding denial or- 
ganizations. This is something 
that Juniata doesn’t stand for,” 
aid Anderson-Stahl. 

Since divestment has proven 
to be a complex issue, there is 
still discussion that must occur 
before decisions are made. 

“There have not been any 
steps yet to’ divest. Our percent- 
age of our endowment that is 
invested in these stocks is some- 
where between 1.8 and 2.1 per- 
cent of our portfolio. This num- 
ber changes obviously as market 
values change,” said Yelnosky. 

While the issue has been 
debated the past few months, 
Yelnosky believes it is still a 
complex issue. 

“As issues change over time, 
do you continue to take sym- 
bolic steps to divest from things? 
And if so, where does that end? 
If you were to say that the real 
problem with fossil fuels, for 
instance, is not that they’re pull- 
ing them out of the ground, it’s 
that they’re being consumed, do 
you divest from the automotive 
companies or anybody who still 
makes a car that gets less than 
10 miles to the gallon? Another 
example is tobacco companies,” 
said Yelnosky. 

“The big argument that we try 
to push is the moral argument. 
In the mission statement Juniata 
says that we want empower stu- 
dents to be ethical leaders of the 
global community and we’re 
saying that Juniata’s investments 
like this need to reflect our ideals 
and that what we are pushing to 
lead by example,” said Imbrie. 





Commencement degrees 


By Cat Kinc 


Juniata traditionally awards 
honorary degrees to deserving 
members of the college commu- 
nity. This year, the college will 
award three honorary degrees 
at commencement to Christoph 
Schwemmlein, Ray Figura and 
former Juniata professor and 
provost Jim Lakso. 

An honorary degree is typi- 
cally awarded as a way of ac- 
knowledging distinction in a 
given field or contributions to an 
institution. 

“An honorary degree may not 
have the same academic cachet 
or clout as a doctorate, but it is 
one of the highest honors our in- 
stitution can give out,” said Vice 
President for Advancement and 
Marketing Gabe Welsch. 

In order to be eligible for con- 


sideration, one must have had a 
profound effect upon the institu- 
tion. Whether an individual has 
had this effect is evaluated by a 
standing committee and voted on 
by the Board of Trustees. 

A ‘profound effect’ upon the 
college can occur in a couple 
of different ways. For example, 
alumni who have donated more 
than $1 million to Juniata over 
the course of their lifetime have 
traditionally been awarded hon- 
orary doctorates in recognition 
of their outstanding generosity 
toward the school. 

“That kind of gift has a trans- 
formational effect on the col- 
lege,” said Welsch. “That money 
will become a new scholarship, a 
new professorship, it willbeanew 
building or the renovation of an 


> see DEGREE page 4 
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: taste community, b 
against virtually anyone. 


I. thought I would share 
with your readers another 
side of such laws that actu- — 

ally directly affect ies . 


like me. = 
Jam a gay senior ee at Ju- 
niata College and am current- 
ly looking for employment. 
While I have had-great suc- 
cess in obtaining interviews, 


‘and even obtaining one job 


__ offer so far, there have been 
“a couple of instances where 


I had to withdraw my initial - 
application for employment 
once I pressed the compa- 


nies’ human resource depart- 
“ments about certain policies. 


Let me explain. I was born 

_ and raised in Maryland and 
have lived there all my life. 
In Maryland, there are state 
laws prohibiting discrimina-_ 

tion based on sexual orienta- 
tion (among a long list of oth- . 


_ er things). Therefore, i 


- owe. shines get a lot - 


more complicated when a 

te such as Pennsylvania, 
do. not have laws that pro- 
hibit discrimination based 
on sexual orientation. If a 
state does not have such a 
law (and there are no lo- 
cal laws regarding this issue 
as well), then the last line 
of legal defense for an  in- 


dividual such as myself is a — 


company’s policy. 

Even if there are no laws 
on the books regarding: this 
issue where the discrimina- 
tion takes place, an  indi- 
vidual has grounds to sue 
if he/she was discriminated 
against based on their sexual 
orientation and it is against 
company policy to do so. 


_ However, if a company’s 


equal employment opportu- 
nity policy does not explic- 
itly contain the words “sex- 
‘ual orientation,” then legally 
speaking, that leaves an in- 
dividual like myself danger- 


Fre 
_ ration Act would effectively 


just serve to stack the deck 

against any case individu- 

_als like myself might have 
against a company with an — 
unfavorable equal employ- 
ment opportunity policy, due 
to the fact that the company 
could claim that they hold a 
sincere religious belief that 
would justify the termination 
ofa gay employee. 

Thus, this brings me back 
to my job hunt. I have ap- 
plied to a few of companies, 
two of which were at the Ju- . 
niata Career Fair, that upon 
some probing turned out to 
not have the words “sexual 
orientation” explicitly stated 
in their equal employment 
opportunity policy. 

After pointing this out to 
Ohne company, which is a 
smaller company, they im- 
mediately told me that they 
would have an immediate 
policy review in order to 
change this oversight. 

Another company, howev- 
er, when asked to send a copy 


my appleton 
Any respected company 


‘that claims to cultivate an 


inclusive work environment 
would not hesitate to put their 
money where their mouth is, 
so to say. And this brings us 
back to the Religious Free- 
dom Restoration Act. 

We have seen an outpour- 
ing of business owners and 
CEOs lashing out against 
Indiana’s governor because 
of this law. The reason why 
is that businesses know that 
happy employees are produc- 
tive employees, and an em- 
ployee that has. to hide his/ 
her sexual orientation is not 
a happy employee. 

In fact, through numerous 
studies it is widely known 
that discrimination in the 
workplace directly affects 
a business’s bottom line in 
multiple ways. 

Thus, while the “debate 
may rage on as which pre- 
vails when religious liberty 
meets protecting individu- 
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- College but across ies 
"Sincerely, : 
-Dunean Morgen-Westrick 


Send your letter to 


theJuniatian@gmail.com! 





Campus revamps web page, faculty members attend training sessions 


By Briocet KiEty 


Juniata College’s web pages 
are in the process of being updat- 
ed, and trainings are occurring to 
better facilitate the change. 

Senior Harris Cauler, CMS 
implementation assistant, said, 
“T think the biggest difficulty is 
the Juniata website right now has 
over 5,000 pages, and it’s very 
disorganized, and there’s a lot of 
outdated content.” 

Caulter continued, “So the 
biggest challenge right now is 
trying to wrangle all that in and 
reorganize and restructure the 
website in a way that makes it 
easier to navigate, and just focus 
on putting out content that will 
help prospective students want 
to visit, want to apply, and want 
to come here.” 

“There’s a lot of stuff from 
before 2007 that we really don’t 
need on there anymore, and it’s 
just taking up space and cost- 
ing the school money. So, they 
wanted to make the website new 
and fresh, and easier to use, and 
much more condensed than it 
is, so that it’s a lot easier to find 
the things that you need to see,” 
said senior Dan Angelozzi, Ju- 
niata Associate for marketing 
web development. 

Navigation of the current web- 
site is difficult for those who 
happen to browse through it. 

“Tt’s very simple, but it doesn’t 
get you where you need to go; 
it’s not straightforward. I- don’t 
think the website is easy to use,” 
said freshman Amelia Gianetta. 

Students involved in the 
trainings and updates of 
the website have expressed 
their optimism regarding the 
changes occurring. 

“There are a lot of things on 
the website that are really old 


and that no one even looks at 
anymore. We can tell that no- 
body even goes to these webpag- 
es anymore because we have an 
analytics tool that tells us when- 
ever someone goes to a page,” 
said Angelozzi. 

“We’re completely redo- 
ing (the website). Right now, 
the website’s all just a bunch 
of html files, and it’s really dif- 
ficult for faculty, staff and stu- 
dents to change and update it,” 
said Cauler. 

According to sources, the 
update is not just limited to im- 
proving the pages themselves, 
but the entire system. 

“The site will have amore con- 
sistent look and feel because ev- 
erything will be confined to our 
college’s branding and template 
and it’1] also improve accessibil- 
ity. I?ll make it a lot easier for 


people with screen readers and 
stuff like that. It also just looks a 
lot nicer and more user friendly,” 
said Cauler. 

“Tt’s not just updating the web- 
page. We’re moving into a brand 
new system--Content Manage- 
ment system--for the website. 
The reason why is that we were 
going on a very outdated sys- 
tem, and this one will allow us to 
support mobile devices as well 
as standard desktop and laptop 
computers. We’re bringing our 
website into the modern era,” 
said Leo Osborn, director of 
electronic communications. 

The updates will allow for 
easier management of websites 
for faculty. 

“The faculty will now have 
the power to edit and update 
their page very easily and this 
is showing them how to use the 


backend editing tools and the 
content management system,” 
said Osborn. 

In addition to the train- 
ing, there are other resources 
for faculty who require assis- 
tance when working with the 
new web pages. 

“With the training, we also 
have a Moodle course where 
we have a bunch of information 
(and) where all of our trainers 
have hours posted. If anyone 
has any problems, or just wants 
to know their way around, one 
of us gets called by our boss,” 
said Angelozzi. 

“The training that I’ve been to 
most recently involved introduc- 
ing you to the new system, how 
to access your page, how to log 
in and how to make edits,” said 
Amanda Siglin, director of the 
health professions program, who 


(Yeah, it’s in April...) 
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participated in the training. 

“T think it was valuable to 
be introduced to, but I think it 
probably could have been done 
in a shorter period of time,” 
said Siglin. 

Some people have expressed 
that they would like for the 
information currently on the 
website to remain easily acces- 
sible, but the majority reception 
to these updates, however, has 
been positive. 

“There was a range of recep- 
tion, there was some faculty who 
liked doing it the old way, and 
knew how to use Adobe Contrib- 
ute really well, but this way it’s 
so much easier to access, and a 
lot of the other faculty have no- 
ticed that too,” said Angelozzi. “T 
think overall, the response (has 
been) positive. It’s just going to 
take some getting used to.” 
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Aiding Huntingdon House 


> from HUNTINGDON page | 


director of community outreach 
at the Huntingdon House and 
student volunteer supervisor. 

“Our internship program is 
also really unique. We have cer- 
tain projects that interns will be 
responsible for year after year, 
but I also like to meet with each 
intern individually and allow 
them to develop their own proj- 
ect based on their interests. For 
example, we have had interns 
work on prevention education 
programing, develop marketing 
materials or focus on counseling 
with our clients,” said Houck. 

Anyone who wishes to vol- 
unteer or complete an intern- 
ship at the Huntingdon House 
is required to complete a 
training session. 

“Tt’s a 40 hour training ses- 
sion, and right now the 10-12 
volunteers that we got two 
weeks ago are in the middle of 
it now. They’re doing weekly 
or bi-monthly meetings for an 
hour long, and there’s an on- 
line course that they can take,” 
said Nancarvis. 

The community service of- 


Three honored for campus benefaction 


> from DEGREE page 2 


existing one.” 

Figura, an advancement busi- 
ness professor at Gelsenkirchen 
in Germany, had a profound ef- 
fect on the college by bringing 
into existence the cooperative 
program between Juniata and its 
sister-school in Bocholt, Germa- 
ny. With Figura’s help in estab- 


lishing the cooperative program, © 
students of Juniata are able to © 


obtain a bachelor’s degree from 
Juniata and a German master’s 
degree in five years. 

Likewise, former provost Jim 
Lakso had a profound effect on 
the Juniata community. Start- 
ing in 1970, Lakso taught at Ju- 
niata for 43 years, held numer- 
ous leadership positions, was 
instrumental in building the 
business department to where 
it is today and was awarded 
the title of Chief Academic Of- 
ficer in 2012 by the Council of 
Independent Colleges. 

“Jim (Lakso) gave his en- 
tire professional career to this 
school,” said Welsch. 

Christoph Schwemmlein, the 
third recipient of an honorary 
doctorate at commencement 
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fice at Juniata has been send- 
ing students to volunteer at the 
Huntingdon House for over 10 
years now, and student interest 
in this opportunity has been in- 
creasing over the past few years. 

“Our office helps coordi- 
nate community service out- 
teach to various organizations 
in Huntingdon, including the 
Huntingdon House. There has 
definitely been an increase in 
involvement, and that’s likely 
because there is an alumna there. 
She works there and has helped 
to bridge that gap and allow us to 
have more students come there,” 
said Director of Community Ser- 
vice and Service Learning Jes- 
sica Maxon. “When I send stu- 
dents to the Huntingdon House 
to do volunteer work, they both 
stay (volunteering) there and 
try to get other students to get 
involved.” 

“Juniata student involvement 
has been wonderful for Hunting- 
don House. Our volunteers and 
interns have been incredibly en- 
thusiastic and hardworking indi- 
viduals, and they’ve contributed 
a great deal to our organization,” 
said Houck. 


this summer, is a Juniata alum 
and trustee member who will be 
speaking at commencement. The 
committee in charge of selecting 
the recipients for the degrees is 
also in charge of selecting the 
commencement speaker. 

“We often look for alums who 
have a novel perspective, rather 
than spending $40- or $50,000 
on engaging a celebrity speaker. 
That’s just noise,” said Welsch. 

Schwemmlein is current- 
ly the managing director of 
Klécker Bros. and has grown 
the company into a global en- 
terprise servicing areas of 
Europe, the Americas, Africa, 
Asia and Australia. 

Welsch, along with five or 
six others — usually a student 
or two and a handful of faculty 
members — sits on the commit- 
tee in charge of determining the 
recipients of honorary degrees. 
“There’s a pool of potential can- 
didates that have been recom- 
mended in past years that we 
usually pull from, in addition 
to our own recommendations,” 
said Welsch. “We’re very care- 
ful. We need to ask, ‘Are his or 
her_achievements worthy of an 
honorary degree? Or would they 


: Hello, - 


be better suited to another award 
that we offer?’” 

From that list, the committee 
will select anywhere from one 
to four candidates. Three recipi- 
ents, as we are seeing this year, 
is not uncommon. 

“We’ve had three honor- 
ees maybe three or four times 
while I’ve been here,” said 
John Wall, director of media 
relations, who is in charge of 
writing the press releases for 
the commencement speakers 
and other recipients of awards 
or degrees. 

The selection process, which 
begins first thing in the fall, 
ends with a vote by the Board 
of Trustees. 

“We need to get the commit- 
tee to give the okay first, then 
schedule everything around the 
speaker, then finally bring it to 
the Board,” said Welsch. “We try 
to have everything lined up with 
the candidates before the New 
Year so we can bring the vote 
to the Board at the first meeting 
in February.” 

In his experience on the com- 
mittee, Welsch has never seen 
the Board veto a recommenda- 
tion for an honorary degree. 


_ Editor published in the 
9th issue of The J 


Seniors track brown trout 


> from CAPSTONE page | 


“I haven’t had the opportunity 
to do any radio telemetry work 
before and also do surgical pro- 








cedures on fish. I’ve never had a 
chance to do that, and I learned 
all that during (this) capstone 
project. I think it’s really reward- 
ing,” said Kratina. 





Fluctuating participation 


> from STuD Gov page | 


These efforts are ways to help 
involve students in the student 
government process, but stu- 
dents are still needed to actually 
tun the positions. 

Executive Board Vice Presi- 
dent Ramsey Amad said, “In- 
creasing the voting turnout 
will hopefully increase the 
running turnout.” 

The number of students run- 
ning for a particular position var- 
ies each year, according to Dean 
of Students Kris Clarkson. 

“Student government is a big 
commitment, and some students 
have such busy schedules that 
they cannot participate each 
year,” said Clarkson. 

This has led to a stigma sur- 
rounding student government in 
that some believe that it is inac- 
cessible to students. 

“They don’t feel empowered; 


HEARING HEALTH AS A COMPONENT OF OVERALL HEALTH 
Hearing Loss & Mental Health 


Hearing health influences all aspects of a person's overall health, including the brain and cognitive functions. 
Many people are aware of the strong relationship between the ears and the brain. The hearing part of the brain 
translates sound into information ready to be processed. However, when the sound signals from the ears are 
compromised, the brain has to work harder to process this information and fill in the gaps. This extra mental 
exertion can significantly affect mental health. 


Hearing loss has a consequential impact on mental health. Severe and untreated hearing loss is associated 
with social isolation that can lead to depression and mental illness. In fact, adults 50 and older suffering 
from untreated hearing loss are more likely to experience depression, anger anxiety, frustration, emotional 
instability and paranoia. Hearing loss can also lead to overall cognitive decline and a loss of cognitive 
functions. Degraded hearing may force the brain to devote too much energy to auditory processing, 
potentially leading to problems with thinking and memory. 


Hearing loss can occur from natural causes, external stimuli or as a result of a medical condition. 
Heart health can also affect hearing health. The inner ear is incredibly sensitive to blood flow, and inadequate 


blood flow and/or trauma to the blood vessels of the inner ear can contribute to hearing loss. On the 
contrary, a healthy cardiovascular system promotes hearing health and may have a positive effect on 


hearing. There is also a connection between high blood pressure and hearing loss as hypertension 
can be an accelerating factor of hearing loss in older adults. In addition, obesity, a higher body mass 
index, and larger waist circumference are associated with an increased ‘risk of hearing loss in women. 
Hearing loss is twice as common in people with diabetes. Even adults with increased blood glucose have a 


30 percent higher rate of hearing loss in comparison to those with normal blood sugar. 


Elise N. Uhring, Au.D. and Angela G. Bonie, Au.D., Doctors of Audiology. invite you to stop by their new office 
at 132 Abigail Lane in Port Matilda, off the Grays Woods exit. 
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they don’t feel like they could 
change things. People think it’s 
too hard to be involved in student 
government,” said Hesse. “But it 
just takes that initial step to go 
out and try to do new things.” 
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Animal testing reveals dark side of cosmetics industry 


EDITORIAL 


We buy the shampoo that 
gives the best volume to our hair, 
the face wash that gets rid of 
the red spots as quickly as pos- 
sible, the lotion that keeps our 
hands the most moisturized and 
the makeup that provides the 
best coverage: without it feeling 
heavy. This, for some.of us, is the 
extent of what we. think about 
when buying cosmetics. 

The conversation often for- 
gotten about is the ethics of the 
companies making these prod- 
ucts, Are the. products you buy 
tested on, animals? 

According to the Humane So- 
ciety’s website, a variety of tests 
are Conducted on mice, rats, rab- 
bits, guinea pigs and other ani- 
mals. Some of them include skin 
and eye irritation tests where 
chemicals are applied to skin or 


dripped into eyes without pain 
relief, force-feeding studies to 
indicate certain health hazards 
such as cancer or other diseases 


and illnesses, and “lethal dose” 


tests where the animals ingest 
huge amounts of chemicals to 
determine how much can be tak- 
en before death. When these are 
done, the animals are then killed 
by asphyxiation, neck breaking 
or decapitation. 

Brands such as Dove, Neutro- 
gena and Maybelline test their 
products on animals. Although 
the U.S. is not legally required to 
test on animals, countries such 
as China and Brazil are, and in 
order to sell in their markets, 
we must abide by their laws. 
So for companies like Cover- 
girl, Avon and Mary Kay with 
‘no animal testing’ policies, they 
don’t test during the making and 
manufacturing of their merchan- 
dise but instead test with the 


finished products. 

A major problem in animal 
testing is that what is tested on 
animals could show opposite 
results than what is tested on 
humans. Six men in 2006 had 
volunteered to test TGN1412, a 
type of immune stimulant. It had 
previously shown no major trou- 
bles in monkeys. The men were 
given a dose 500 times smaller, 
but these six men were left with 
noticeable side effects within 30 
minutes of injection. Not even a 
day later, these men were hospi- 
talized for organ failure. 

We would never want our own 
pets or our favorite animals to be 
harmed in any way, yet we over- 
look the companies that breed 
animals to torture and kill them 
in labs. We tend to look away 
from ethical problems when it 
does not directly involve us, be- 
cause if we can’t see it, it prob- 
ably isn’t happening. 


We lose focus of the actual 
problem and use the cosmetics 
to bring the focus to ourselves. 
Thousands of animals are sac- 
rificed each year at the expense 
of us -looking our best. It is up 
to the consumers to be aware of 
the products they are buying to 
stop these harmful practices and 
encourage companies to take a 
more ethical approach. 

With strides forward in tech- 
nology, there can be a society 
where animals don’t have to suf- 
fer. Scientists have developed 
safer, better and less expensive 
alternatives to animal subjects. 
One option being used is the in 
vitro method where scientists use 
human cell and tissue models to 
test the safety of substances. The 
in silico method uses computer- 
modeling techniques to make 
estimates of the likelihood that 
a chemical or drug is hazardous. 
Microdosing is a small one-time 


drug dose given to human vol- 
unteers and imaging techniques 
can pick up how substances be- 
have in the body. 

If Thumper from “Bambi” 
has a special place in your heart, 
there are companies that do not 
test on animals. Popular brands 
such as LUSH, NYX and Urban 
Decay have cruelty-free cosmet- 
ics. LUSH’s policy states that 
“(LUSH) will not buy any ingre- 
dient from any manufacturer or 
supplier that tests anything they 
produce on any animals for any 
reason. We ensure the safety of 
their products by only using in- 
gredients with a long history of 
safe use, and by testing the fin- 
ished products on a panel of hu- 
man volunteers.” 

Animals aren’t aware of and 
don’t have a say in what’s being 
tested on them, but humans are 
and it’s up to us to take action for 
these animals. 


Senior reflects on campus change, encourages positive attitude 





Eli Murphy 


Just under four years ago I was 
sitting with a group of students, 
many of whom I had never met, 
about to embark on .a journey 
that would change our lives for- 
ever. In just a few weeks I, along 
with many others, will be:taking 
the final steps in that journey. 

_College..is a. great. time of 
change for everyone. It invokes 
personal growth, both academi- 
cally and socially, and does its 
best to prepare students to thrive 
in the real world. It challenges 
students and instills values that 
will make them better people 
and give them advantages in 
their lives after college. It holds 
students accountable for their 
actions in an environment that 
understands that mistakes hap- 
pen and is dedicated to prevent- 
ing further issues from arising. 
The list could go on and on. In 
short, college, and more impor- 


Miley Cyrus 


 Asiren Ganzaics 





Miley Cyrus recently made 
derogatory statements via her 
social media links and during an 
interview with “Rolling Stone” 
magazine on the Religious Free- 
dom Restoration Act passed in 
Indiana. Her statement, which 
started based on her opinion, 
quickly escalated by asking her 
fans via twitter to persecute Sen- 
ator Tom Cotton. 

Critics of the RFRA have 
stated that this act allows busi- 
nesses within the state to dis- 
criminate based on sexual orien- 
tation. Both the state and federal 
government are prohibited from 
having limits on the free exer- 
cise of religion, according to the 
RFRA. 

Cyrus claims the RFRA will 
protect “religious freedom” at 


tantly Juniata, is a great place 
that has the needs of its students 
set high above everything else. 

So, why do we bash it all the 
time? 

Over the past four years I 
have witnessed a steady decline 
in involvement on the Juniata 
campus. What once was an in- 
credibly involved and cohesive 
environment has taken on, what 
seems to me, an air of apathy. 
Four years ago clubs were over- 
flowing with members avid to 
be part of something bigger on 
campus than just drinking and 
partying. Take JAB, for instance. 
T have been a member of JAB for 
as long as I have been on cam- 
pus, and it used to be called the 
coolest club at Juniata. Meetings 
would have large rooms in BAC 
full to capacity of people who 
actively wanted to participate 
in the great traditions that Ju- 
niata has held for decades. Now 
the meetings are sparsely popu- 
lated. It is hard to find even the 
bare minimum of students who 
want to plan events, and those 
who do are met with insult and 
complaint from the greater Ju- 
niata community. This is not the 


Juniata that I chose to come to 
four years ago. 

Social media developments 
such as Yik Yak, that let you 
anonymously post anything you 
choose, have given students a 
venue for complaining and bash- 
ing virtually anything on and off 
campus. We are given opportu- 
nities to insult the drawbacks in- 
stead of celebrating our campus’s 
greatness, and that is something 
that we just did not do four years 
ago. For a student, this is a very 
uninviting environment. 

As a graduating senior, I 
would hate to leave Juniata on a 
bad note. While there have been 
some large declines in the way I 
see Juniata, there have been even 
more incredible advances during 
that same span of time. 

In the four years that I have 
been on this campus, I have seen 
many positive changes as well. 
Most notable are the physical 
changes. Baker Refectory was 
renovated the summer after my 


sophomore year, and the fol- 


lowing summer we built Nathan 
Hall. If we look beyond renova- 
tion, we can see that we've had 
the largest freshman class in a 


long time, with next year’s pro- 
jected to surpass it. We ‘have 
made incredible steps forward 
with both diversity and inclusiv- 
ity. Most recently, we have im- 
plemented gender-inclusive fa- 
cilities in a number of buildings 
on campus, with more planned 
for the future. Blueprints of 
renovated gender-neutral bath- 
rooms have been released, and 
project plans set for the summer 
show that this institution is not 
going to take a stand and then 
not follow through. Juniata is 
actively trying to improve and 
become more suitable and fitting 
for all students who pass through 
its walls. 

Juniata continues to be a lead- 
ing school in a number of dif- 
ferent categories. A recent ar- 
ticle by Forbes talked about how 
schools like Juniata are great for 
science students. We are doing 
cutting-edge research in a va- 
riety of different fields, receiv- 
ing millions in grant money for 
said research. We've even man- 
aged to bring in speakers such as 
world-renowned biologist Dr. 
Ian Fleming. We send more and 
more students to undergraduate 


research conferences each year 
and boast an incredible medical 
school acceptance rating. 

Through everything, Juniata 
has remained a place of positivity 
and growth for the students who 
have graced its halls. No one ex- 
pects every day to be perfect or 
for every student to love every 
minute of their time at Juniata, 
but it certainly does leave an 
impact. So far, Juniata has been 
able to retain that tradition, but 
it does require student effort to 
keep it alive. In order to ensure 
that Juniata remains a shining 
beacon in the lives of those who 
study here, students need to re- 
turn to the level of commitment 
to Juniata that once was shown 
by all. 

There are aspects about Ju- 
niata that do negatively impact 
the campus, but it seems clear 
that there is still plenty of good 
to outweigh them. In the end, I 
think you'd be hard pressed to 
find someone who, after com- 
pleting four years here, didn’t 
leave Juniata a better person 
than when they came. I certainly 
know I will. 


abuses influence on young fan base through twitter 


the expense of the LGBT com- 
munity. With this law, business 
owners will be protected to deny 
employment to members of the 
LGBT community. Cyrus spoke 
out against Governor Mike 
Pence on the law via her Insta- 
gram calling him an “a*h**”. 

Days later she turned her at- 
tention toward Senator Cot- 
ton through Twitter, tweeting, 
“Let’s stir some sh* up! Senator 
Cotton (XXX) XXX-XXXK!!!! 
Happy Hippies call & express 
why freedom is important to us 
& our country!” 

The statement senator Cot- 
ton made that provoked outrage 
from Cyrus was, “I think it’s im- 
portant we have a sense of per- 
spective,” Cotton said during an 
interview with CNN. “In Iran 
they hang you for the crime of 
being gay.” 

People may argue that the 
statement made by Cotton was 
out of line and Cyrus is simply 
expressing the opinion many 
may have felt. Many may also 
argue that Cyrus is teaching her 


fans to defend their rights as citi- 
zens. She is expressing her be- 
liefs; why not encourage her fans 
to do the same? 

As far as the statement made 
by Cotton, I say that Cotton 
spoke with ignorance and disre- 
gard for the LGBT community. 
That being said, that does not 
excuse Cyrus encouraging her 
young fans to harass this senator. 

Miley Cyrus made other of- 
fensive remarks about not only 
the senator but also the sup- 
porters of this law. Cyrus stated, 
“They are dinosaurs, and they are 
dying off. We are the new gen- 
eration, and with that will come 
so much.” 

Cyrus later stated in her inter- 
view with Rolling Stone maga- 
zine, “They won't listen to Tim 
Cook, maybe. But they'll listen 
to me, you know? And people 
are starting to listen, I think.” 
Tim Cook is the Apple CEO 
who penned an op-ed condemn- 
ing RFRA 

Although Cyrus has a right to 
her opinion, she in no way has 


the right to encourage her young 
fans to harass a senator or pub- 
licly announce his phone num- 
ber. Just because Cyrus has the 
power to influence her fans does 
not make it right to impose her 
own beliefs on them. Encourag- 
ing them to “stir sh** up,” espe- 
cially given that most of her fan 
base are teenagers seeking guid- 
ance, is inappropriate. It is not 


right for her to encourage any 
type of attack on anyone by us- 
ing the influence she has as a ce- 
lebrity. She is abusing her power. 

It is one thing to disagree with 
someone and state your opinion 
on social media sites. It is some- 
thing completely different to 
post someone’s phone number 
and ask your fans to harass them. 
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This is it. We have arrived at 
my last blackout poem and I 
do not mean last of the semes- 


ter ... [ mean my last poem for 
the Juniatian. I am not end- 
ing this enlightening journey 
because I no longer desire its 
challenges, but rather that I 
will be facing a new challenge 
called life. 

Four years ago I would not 
have believed you if you told 
me I would have any “lasts” at 
Juniata, but here I am weeks 
away from walking across a 
stage. Soon I will have my last 
article, last track meet, last cold 
campus shower, last meal in 
Baker and most importantly, 
I will have my last day as a 
Juniata student. 

While I think and write about 
this journey and its many tran- 
sitions, I also remind myself 


Chapter five: Moving on 


rit 


Around) 
the: Bases 


} 


Marlene 
Matula) 





I leaned over the railing of 
the dugout and looked at what 
used to be my home field. My 
old team sat just across from 
me. Coach shuffled his feet and 
chewed his gum as he paced 
back and forth. It was so strange 
to be an outsider now. My new 
team was just as good as the old 
one, but the faces and the names 
had changed. And I hated to ad- 
mit it, but I also changed. 

It has been almost a year since 
I sat in what used to be my home 
dugout at the championship 
game. We were playing against 
St. Charles then too. 

I sat back down on the 
bench and watched Sam, our 
pitcher, throw another ball past 
Amanda. In the past year, I have 
gotten very used to the bench. 
Very used to the realization that 
I was part of the team, not the 
leader anymore. The team cap- 
tain was Cherry. Her mother 
named her for her red hair, al- 
though it was more carrot color. 
Cherry was frustrated; it looked 
like we going to lose. 

I took a deep breath and re- 
laxed. I wiped sweat from my 
forehead and cracked my knuck- 
les. The weight of winning a 
game was not on my shoulders. 
For the first time in a long time, 
I could just enjoy the game. 

Amanda hit the ball but Sarah, 
who was on first, was faster. 

“You're out,” the umpire 
roared. Amanda slugged backed 
to the dugout. I would have 
waved, but I don't think that 
would have been acceptable. 
Might have looked cocky, like I 
waved her off the plate. 

It was a hot day, and as the 
innings kept slowly passing, my 
water kept getting hotter. By this 
time it felt like it was boiling and 
a tad sickening to drink. I looked 
over at the stands and it remind- 
ed me of old times when I was 


that there are “firsts.” I will have 
my first interview, first teach- 
ing (and coaching) career, first 
loan payment, but the best part 
is that after I step off that stage 
with my diploma, I will experi- 
ence the first day of the rest of 
my life. 

This semester I have pushed 
my audience to accept a new 
form of found poetry, and I 
am grateful that so many of 
you were willing to pick up 
these black scribbles and find 
their beauty. 

This may be my last blackout 
poem on Juniata’s campus, but 
it could never be my last poem. 
As I, my poems and my themes 
transition, I again encourage ev- 
ery one of you to write your first 
blackout poem. 

In the words of Peter Pan, 
“Never say goodbye because say- 
ing goodbye means going away, 
and going away means forget- 
ting.” I will never forget this 
school, what I have learned or 
the people I’ve met, and I will 
never say goodbye. 

See you soon Juniata, it has 


been wonderful. 


searching for a face who was al- 
ways late. However, now I knew 
that seat wouldn't be filled. There 
was a tiny pain inside my chest, 
so I looked away. 

My eyes caught Dad. He 
seemed to take up three seats 
with his camera, his lens, his 
popcorn and his laptop. On this 
new team, the chances of playing 
are few and far between, but he 
insists he’ll get the shot. Only a 
father would frame the pictures 
of you sitting in the dugout. 

Like the last championship 
game, the rain was nearing and 
I could smell it. It was almost as 
if we had come full circle. One 
whole year and still there was a 
pain in my chest, and I dontt like 
to talk about it. It gives me com- 
fort knowing — pretending — 
that nothing had changed, when 
everything had. 

I know it’s different, but en- 
visioning my life as a book with 
chapters closing and opening 
makes me feel better. Like your 
favorite book, you can go back 
and read those chapters. That 
gave me a lot of comfort when 
the world was forcing me to ac- 
cept that nothing was going to 
be the same anymore. 

‘The game ended, and gray rain 
clouds lurked in the sky. We lost. 
I walked out to the parking lot 
where dad was talking to my old 
coach. There were acidic butter- 
flies in my stomach when I saw 
him. I didn’t want to talk to him, 
and I didn’t want to face him. I 
didn’t play, but I believe that be- 
ing on the opposite team was a 
big enough betrayal. 

He smiled at me and waved. 
I walked up to him with lead in 
my boots—anxious about this 
conversation, worried for reasons 
I could not explain. 

“Courtney,” he smiled as I was 
ambushed by my old team. 

“Where have you been?” “You 
never texted me!” “We won!” 

The shouts echoed, and ev- 
eryone seemed to be so happy as 
though there were no hard feel- 
ings, as though nothing was all 
that different. A cool breeze blew 
between us and I felt okay. 


transitioning into | 
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Genres 





With summer break fast ap- 
proaching, this week's install- 
ment will be a break from form. 
Instead of recommending inter- 
esting movies, I shall be recom- 
mending whole series for your 
binge-watching pleasure. Drown 
out how much you miss your col- 
lege friends and enjoy the free- 
dom from tests by melting your 
brain with 36-hour marathons 
of several series, all of which are 
conveniently available on Netflix. 


“Bates Motel” 

“Bates Motel” is a fashion- 
ably modernized serialization 
of the Alfred Hitchcock hor- 
ror classic “Psycho.” In layman's 
terms, there’s a messed up teen, 
a strange town, crazy parties and 
lots and lots of murder. Fans of 
“Dexter” will likely enjoy the 
wonderfully creepy, young Nor- 
man Bates as he slowly discovers 
the decrepit attic of his mind — 
an attic that just happens to be 
filling with bodies. “Bates Mo- 
tel” features an interesting set- 
ting, quirky and likeable acting 
and a teenage serial killer that 
looks like he just stepped out of 
an Urban Outfitters catalogue. 
‘This is all wrapped up in a fun 
twist on a classic film. If you like 
the weird, gruesome and intri- 
cately detailed, “Bates Motel” is 
for you. 


“Hemlock Grove” 

“Hemlock Grove” is a series 
best enjoyed ironically. This does 
not mean it lacks charm, but 
merely that its ostensibly serious 
exterior, filled with ridiculous 
acting and writing, truly shines 
while being laughed at. If you’re 
the type who loves to quote 
the inane and nonsensical as a 
repetitious inside joke among 
friends, “Hemlock Grove” will 
be continually entertaining. 
“Hemlock Grove” is overflowing 


| scared of| | scared of| 


with insanity masquerading as 
an intense drama about the su- 
pernatural. If that sounds like it’s 
for you, watch it until your eyes 
pop out. 


“The Boondocks” 
“The Boondocks” is an ani- 
mated series about race relations, 


but it’s not boring. If you are . 


not astounded by that sentence, 
you should be. With an art style 
bordering on anime, “The Boon- 
docks” still manages to be deli- 
ciously unapologetic as it tears 
apart the hypocrisy of our mod- 
ern “enlightened” worldview, and 
it does this all from the perspec- 
tive of a quirky family. The fam- 
ily includes, but is not limited to, 
an 8-year-old black panther, a 
wannabe gangster, an intensely 
self-hating black racist affection- 
ately called “Uncle Ruckus,” and 
a coward of a grandfather. Never 
before have crazy ninja fights, 
rants about the prison industrial 
complex and a liberal mocking of 
Hip Hop culture fit together so 
well. As illuminating as it is hi- 
larious, “The Boondocks” is built 
for the armchair sociologist. 


“Yu-Gi-Oh” 
Just kidding. 


“Arrested Development” 

Undoubtedly a classic, “Ar- 
rested Development” is the in- 
sane family sitcom at its best 
and its most hilarious. Critically 
acclaimed from the outset but 
sadly laden with poor viewer- 
ship, “Arrested Development” 
should be seen by everyone at 
least once. Starring the dysfunc- 


~ tional and once wealthy Bluth 


family, one can't help but get 
hooked on their ridiculous an- 
tics. “Arrested Development” is 
a series that offers something to 
both the casual and the hard- 
core viewer. While funny on the 
surface and filled with laughs, 
you'll find that the hilarity only 
increases if you manage to spot 
the subtle continuing jokes 
through the series’ run. A show 
that displays the power of clever 
writing, “Arrested Development” 
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desires every ounce of acclaim it 
has garnered. 


“The Inbetweeners” 

“The Inbetweeners” is a Brit- 
ish comedy dedicated to the 
most awkward :périod: of a per- 
son's life: — high school — and 


“manages to not only. avoid cliché, 
-but.also.to be. funny. 


y... The shaw 
follows. cast BF nee nerds, lovable 
losers and their..one..perverted 
friend in their’ hopeless pursuits 
of popularity, happiness and “fit 
chicks.” “The Inbetweeners” is 
a series that bleeds charm and 
cleverness. I’m not the only one 
to think so: The series has been 
nominated for two BAFTAs as 
a situational comedy. The awk- 
ward chase after fame in subur- 
bia has never been portrayed so 
hilariously. Recommended to all 
who can withstand a few cringes 
within their comedy. 


“Pyschopass” 

An obligatory addition for 
those who like watching the 
animey and reading the mango. 
“Psychopass” is a Japanese ani- 
mation series set in a totalitarian 
future dystopia. Everyone's gen- 
eral mental sanity is constantly 
scanned and monitored, and 
those whose sanity declines past 
a certain level are considered “la- 
tent criminals.” The focus of the 
show is a squad of police officers 
with the specific job of catch- 
ing these “latent criminals” us- 
ing their own mentally unstable 
assistants — “hounds” — to do 
so. With an original and vibrant 
world and fairly high production 
values, I'd recommend this to any 
anime fan that wants to break 
away from “Sword Art Online.” 


I wish you all an unproductive 
summer break and brains fried 
to jelly by ludicrous amounts of 
Netflix. May your fridge be filled 
with real food and your mind be 
spoiled by inactivity. Hopefully, 
while enjoying your own hedo- 
nism, you will have watched ev- 
erything I’ve recommended and 
be eager for more recommenda- 
tions next year.. 
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With spring semester quickly 
coming to a close, it is time to 
plan how you're going to spice 
up your summer. Whether you're 
returning home and picking up a 
random job or working away at 
that amazing internship you just 
landed, there is a perfect music 
festival just for you that will put 
you in the summer groove. 


Movin’ On 2015 

Looking to finish the semes- 
ter and start off your summer 
on a good note? Movin’ On is 
an annual student-run festival 
funded by UPAC and hosted by 
PSU in State College. This year 
is the music event's 40th anni- 
versary and it will take place on 
May 1, aka the evening before 
Pig Roast. Low on cash? Don't 
worry, because this concert is 
free! Grab your friends, fill up a 
car and take this opportunity to 
go see some of the hottest art- 
ists of the year without breaking 
the bank. 

‘This year the opening acts will 
include Big Gigantic, Atmo- 
sphere and New Politics, and the 
closing artists will be Passion Pit 


Man’s 


——_— 





For Interactive Media Writ- 
ing, I analyzed the game “Ban- 
ished.” In this  city-building 
simulation, the choices you make 
can lead to a thriving settlement 
or a desolate ghost-town. Play- 
ing “Banished” from an objec- 
tive standpoint got me think- 
ing about the possible effects of 
games in which you have almost 
god-like control. 

A “God Complex” is an un- 
shakable belief characterized by 
consistently inflated feelings of 
personal ability, privilege or in- 
fallibility. When you take the 
reins over a city full of virtual 
people, you have the choice to be 
a benevolent watcher or a mer- 
ciless deity—the latter of which 
can be done without considering 
the ramifications of unethical 
and immoral choices. 

In other real-world process 
simulations, such as the life sim- 
ulation game series, “The Sims,” 
you not only build a town, you 
also control the people in it. 

It’s not to say that people who 
play “The Sims” for six hours 
longer than they should will sud- 
denly have the urge to drown 
people in swimming pools or 
cause macaroni and cheese 
kitchen fires, but they might be 
upset that life isn’t as easy as us- 
ing cheat codes to get exactly 
what they want. 


When comparing the effects ” 


of video game induced God 
Complexes to the effects of de- 
sensitization to violence poten- 
tially caused by video games, I 
have to wonder if there’s even 
a difference. 

In either case, it makes those 


and Big Sean. While some of the 
songs will not be appropriate for 
younger ears, chart topping bill- 
board hits from this year are sure 
to be performed. Don't miss this 
easily accessible, totally afford- 
able and of course, super cool 
music opportunity. 


‘Mysteryland USA 2015 

T’ve only recently begun to 
expand my library of electronic 
artists, but this festival is pos- 
sibly No. 1 on my summer “to 
do” list. This year from May 22 
until May 25 in Bethel, N.Y., 
the oldest electronic music and 
arts festival will be returning to 
the east coast. While this music 
festival has been annually occur- 
ring since 1993, it was only last 
May that Mysteryland USA re- 
turned to the site of the legend- 
ary 1969 Woodstock Festival. 
Woodstock, which involved over 
400,000. people and 32 artists, 
has been referred to by Rolling 
Stone as one of the 50 moments 
that changed the history of Rock 
and Roll. Take advantage of this 
chance to see live music at the 
“hallowed ground” where one of 
the greatest moments of our na- 
tion’s music history took place. 


Lollapalooza 

This year, Lollapalooza will 
take place in Chicago from 
July 31 through Aug. 2. Other 
than just the U.S., Lollapalooza 


religious tendencies re 


with minimal _ self-control 
yearn for idealistic simplic- 
ity, instant gratification and 
unrealistic abilities. 

T hold to my belief that those 
with an inability to distinguish 
fantasy from reality should stay 
away from immersive virtual ex- 
periences. 

The God Complex is a good 
segway into video games in 
which religion (real or fictitious) 
plays a major role. The first game 
I thought of was “Dante’s Infer- 
no,” a game very loosely based off 
Dante Alighieri’s “The Divine 
Comedy.” In the book, a poet 
must travel through the nine 
circles of Hell to reach the angel 
Beatrice in Heaven. 

The game developers took 
a bit of creative liberty (and by 
a bit, I mean a lot), but it’s still 
about a guy traveling through 
Hell, except Dante is a crusader 
trying to save his love Beatrice 
after she bargained her soul with 
Satan and lost. 

The game features the nine 
circles of Hell as different lev- 
els, each one increasingly dif- 
ficult, until you get to the very 
end in which you must battle the 
Devil himself. 

In the game, Hell is home 
to myriad characters, many of 
whom are real historical and bib- 
lical figures. Many of their sto- 
ries make you question whether 
or not some of these people actu- 
ally belong there. 

As you progress through 
the game, you run into souls 
called The Damned (includ- 
ing Pontius Pilate), and you can 
choose to either absolve them 
of their sins or punish them for 
bonus points. 

Then you have characters like 
the poet Virgil and Cleopa- 
tra. Virgil is there is because he 
died before Christianity was 
founded. And Cleopatra is ba- 
sically the ruler of the Circle of 


also swings down south and 
across the pond to host festi- 
vals in Argentina, Brazil, Chile 
and Germany. 

Recently Lollapalooza has 
been focusing their time and 
energy on not just creating an 
amazing music experience, but 
also creating a sustainable expe- 
rience as well. This year Lolla- 
palooza is advertising their new- 
est Green Initiatives program, 
which includes waste diversions, 
the Rockland Recycle Program, 
Transportation & Carbon Offset 
programs and their new “Green 
Street.” Lollapalooza will likely 
be one of the largest and crazi- 
est music festivals of the summer, 
along with one of the most pricey 
music events. While Lollapaloo- 
za may cost a pretty penny, this 
festival will be jammed packed 
with a really nice blend of today’s 
most popular and chart-topping 
artists. 


Edmonton Folk Festival 2015 

If youre looking for an op- 
portunity to travel a little further 
away, then this indie folk gath- 
ering is the match for you. The 
Edmonton Folk Festival will be 
held in the city of Edmonton 
in Alberta, Canada on Aug. 6 
through 9. This folk festival first 
ran its course in 1980; after near- 
ly 35 years, the Edmonton Folk 
Festival is now referred to as one 
of the leading folk festivals of 





Lust because she seduced Marc 
Antony. If every single person 
who died before Christianity 
or just happened to be incred- 
ibly attractive needs a spot, Hell 
must be expanding faster than 
the Hilton. = 

‘There’s also an entire circle of 
hell for heretics, or you know, 
non-Christians. Because if you 
don't believe in this particular 
God, you’re going to a Hell you 
don’t even believe in. There’s a 
special place in Hell, too, for 
people who commit suicide. 

I understand this is a bit ex- 
treme and that many people 
don’t think this way. The game is 
(loosely) based off 14th century 
Catholicism, which by today’s 
standards is beyond extremist, 
but the game is relatively histori- 
cally accurate. 

‘There’s also games with ficti- 
tious religions that are worse, like 
“Final Fantasy XIII,” in which 
the gods basically decide they 
want to destroy an entire world 


the world. 

This not-for-profit society is 
proud of exposing some of the 
best folk artists from around the 
world. Just like Lollapalooza, the 
people behind the Edmonton 
Festival have been striving since 
the early 1990s to minimize 
environmental impacts at the 
venues in Gallagher Park along 
with the Cloverdale community 
as a whole. Some of the names 
that caught my eye on the lineup 
for this festival are Ben Howard, 
Vance Joy and Elephant Revival. 
Tickets go on sale June 6, don't 
miss it! 


Mad Decent Block Party 

On Aug. 7, America’s biggest 
block party is returning to the 
sunny streets of Philly. Unfor- 
tunately this year’s artists have 
yet to be announced, but expect 
to find artists along the lines of 
previous artists like Major Lazor, 
Matt and Kim, and Outkast. 
If Pa. doesn’t work for you and 
you would still like to party with 
the nation’s largest block parties, 
then search Mad Decent Block 
Party online for a date and time 
that works best for you. With 
22 shows in 19 different cit- 
ies, there are more than enough 
opportunities for you and your 
friends to catch this crazy music 
street party. 

To connect with others at 
Mad Decent events, Tweet or 


flect in mainstream video games 


: 


because the humans are becom- 
ing too powerful. So they take 
random humans and turn them 
into personal slaves to bring 
about the apocalypse. And if 
they choose not to, they become 
mindless fleshy lumps of pure 
nightmare fuel. 

‘This article may seem a bit 
biased, and if you picked up 
on that, congratulations, you're 
not an idiot. I admittedly may 
not be the best person to write 
about my opinions on religion 
in relation to anything, be- 
cause I am not religious by any 
stretch of the imagination. I find 
it interesting, but I can't take 
it seriously. 

Despite my previous ranting, 
there are some positive tales of 
religion in video games. The first 
that comes to mind is “The Leg- 
end of Zelda” series. 

It’s very akin to the Creation 
story. Three Goddesses de- 
scended upon a desolate part of 
space. Din created the planet’s 


Get your Woodstock on with popular summer music festivals 


Instagram with the hash tag: 


#MDBP2015. 


Peach Music Festival 2015 

For those of you who will not 
be moving far from the Juniata 
radius this summer, this music 
festival could be the perfect way 
to spend your last few days of 
freedom before the start of the 
new semester. Live from Scran- 
ton, Pa. on Aug. 13-16, Willie 
Nelson and Family, Santana, 
Lotus and Old Crow Medi- 
cine Wheel will be entertaining 
music fans from the pavilion at 
Montage Mountain. This will be 
the fourth year this festival has 
run its course and fans just keep 
coming back for more thanks 
to the great camping areas, arts, 
crafts, water park and more. 
Some previous performers that 
have rocked the Peach stages in 
the past are Rusted Root, OAR, 
Zac Brown Band, Grace Potter 
& The Nocturnals, Lotus and 
Black Crow. 


If none of these events work 
for you, go online and search 
music festivals; youd be sur- 
prised by the myriad of music 
events happening around you 
as well as all over the U.S. Make 
these next few months of sunny 
days extra fun and memorable 
by taking advantage of the rich 
music culture you have waiting 
at your fingertips. 
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red earth, Nayru created the laws 
of the world, and Farore created 
all the lifeforms who would up- 
hold Nayru’s law. They left be- 
hind a sacred relic known as the 
Triforce, and its resting place 
became known as the Sacred 
Realm; blah, blah, blah — any- 
one who had a decent childhood 
knows the story. 

Professionals have _ literally 
written books about how Zelda 
relates to theology. Dr. Brax- 
ton will be referencing one in 
his Gaming Religion course 
next spring. 

Video games are quickly be- 
coming mainstream media, and 
religion in the media has always 
been fairly prominent. I think 
that researching religion is an 
interesting prospect, especially 
for me in how it is reflected in 
video games. I honestly hadn't 
thought about it before, but 
now I see as many religious al- 
lusions in video games as I do 


in books. 
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Studies from the World Can- 
cer Research Fund International 
show that coffee may decrease 
the negative effects of alcohol, 
including decreasing the chanc- 
es of liver cancer. On a college 
campus, both coffee and alcohol 
are consumed in vast quantities 
each week. 

The study conducted by the 
World Cancer Research Fund 
International showed a statisti- 
cally significant 14 percent de- 
creased risk of liver cancer for 
each cup of coffee consumed. 
It also showed a 4 percent in- 
creased risk of liver cancer per 10 
grams of alcohol (one standard 
drink) per day. 

Although many students may 
claim to drink both beverages re- 
ligiously, a survey was conducted 
on campus to find out just how 
many students actually drink 
coffee and alcohol. 

Over the course of a few days, 
210 Juniata students replied 
to a survey that mapped cof- 
fee and alcohol consumption. 
Out of the 210 students, 60 per- 
cent drink coffee. Out of those 
126 students, 47.6 percent drink 


four or more cups of coffee in 
a week. The 60 students who 
drink four or more cups a week, 
probably consuming around 
one cup a day, are the true 
coffee zealots. 

According to the 210 stu- 
dents who answered the survey, 
55.7 percent would not alter the 
amount of coffee they drank per 


Campus SPIN 


Study shows coffee combats adverse effects of alcohol 


week if their coffee consump- 
tion decreased the negative ef- 
fects of alcohol. 44.3 percent 
said that they would drink more 
coffee if it decreased alcohol’s 
negative effects. 

My guess is that none of the 
60 students who drink four or 
more cups of coffee a week are 
changing their coffee drinking 


habits, while the other 93 stu- 
dents who said they would drink 
more coffee need to step up their 
caffeine game, because if you 
have not spent $100 of DCB this 
semester on coffee, you are pea 
it wrong. 

Out of the 210 students sur- 
veyed, 83.3 percent drink alco- 
hol, and of those 175 students, 
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42.3 percent surprisingly only 
have one to two drinks per week. 
While the 74 students who do 
not drink that much alcohol are 
the majority of drinkers, the next 
highest group is the 60 students 
(34.3 percent) who drink four or 
more drinks of alcohol in a week. 

According to the 210 stu- 
dents who answered the sur- 
vey, if drinking coffee decreased 
the negative effects of alcohol, 
81 percent. would not consume 
more alcohol. This is a reassuring 
statistic in my opinion, despite 
the 19 percent who would drink 
more on the weekends.. Based 
on the results of the survey, it 
sounds like the parties each 
weekend at East would still con- 
tain the same amount of sweat 
and bad decisions. 

When asked if there were 
any cases of liver cancer in the 
families of those surveyed, 85.7 
percent answered that there 
were not any cases of liver 
cancer in their family, suggest- 
ing that many Juniatians and 
their families have been. for- 
tunate, or perhaps that most 
Juniatians come from a long line 
of coffee drinkers. 

The numbers are not abso- 
lute, as the survey only received 
answers from around 15 percent 
of the student body: However, 
they do represent a general trend 
among Juniata students and their 
drinking habits, whether it be 


coffee or oe nae 


Large-scale change in values needed to combat climate change 





“Only after the last tree has 
been cut down, only after the last 
river has been poisoned, only af- 
ter the last fish has been caught, 
only then will you find that 
money cannot be eaten,” said a 
Cree Native American tribe as 
they watched Europeans destroy 
the Earth they so desperately 
tried to protect. 

On Earth Day, April 22; 2015, 
we continue to subscribe to the 
materialistic values the Native 
Americans warned against so 
long ago. 

In 1969, Wisconsin Sena- 
tor Gaylord Nelson witnessed 
a unique combination of cause 
and passion. A massive oil spill 
in Santa Barbara, Calif., along 
with a protest resulting from a 
student-led anti-Vietnam War 
movement, prompted Nelson 
to join 20 million people in an 
environmental demonstration 
on April 22, 1970, throughout 
the U.S. 

Since 1970, Earth Day has 
been celebrated nationally each 
year, and yet we still continue 
to destroy our home planet. We 
have failed to realize the larger 
implications of our exploitation 
of Earth in order to promote 
economic expansion. An em- 
phasis on market strength rather 
than environmental integrity is 
built into our culture. 

“Today, countries’ economies 
— the health of those nations 
— is measured in terms of GDP 
(Gross Domestic Product), 


something that’s easy to quantify. 
It’s not necessarily conducive 
to the health of the climate,” 
said junior Nathan Anderson- 
Stahl, leader of the Divestment 
Club, an environmental group 
on campus. 

Many people do not realize the 
implications of climate change, 
especially global warming. Wars, 
death and devastation are very 
real possibilities if the Earth con- 
tinues to warm at increased rates. 
According to NASA’s Goddard 
Institute for Space Studies, av- 
erage world temperatures. have 
risen 1.4 degrees Fahrenheit (0.8 
degrees Celsius) since 1880. 

‘IT have a really pessimistic 
attitude,” said Anderson-Stahl 
about the fate of an earth in 
which no major environmental 
advancements are made to pro- 
tect our planet. “There would be 
resource wars over water. Huge 
numbers of coastal populations 
will be displaced. In some cases, 
that is going to cause conflicts 
between ethnic groups that don’t 
get along. If we are in a 4-degree 
Celsius warmer world, we're go- 
ing to live in a much more vio- 
lent world. The most concerning 
part for me is climate destabili- 
zation in terms of more extreme 
weather events. It’s going to be 
hard for us to maintain infra- 
structure. We're going to be con- 
stantly rebuilding.” 

“We will live in a very dif- 
ferent world,” added Matthew 
Powell, associate professor of 
geology. “In North America, 
the biggest things are droughts, 
storm damage on coastal regions, 
flooding and heat waves. I think 
the existing drought in the U.S., 
the probability of that happen- 
ing, has increased because of 
global warming.” 


Have these predicted ‘events 
led the Obama administration to 
do anything about the warming 
of our Earth? 

In November 2014, Barack 
Obama and China's president 
Xi Jinping met to discuss envi- 
ronmental measures that should 
be taken. Obama agreed to cut 
carbon emissions by 25 percent 
by 2025, while Jinping agreed to 
cease emission growth by 2030. 

Anderson-Stahl highlighted 
the disadvantages to the seem- 
ingly picture-perfect agreement. 

“China has to reach the peak of 
their growth in 2030, according 
to the domestic agreement that 
has been made. Whether they'll 
be able to do that is debatable. 
It’s also not a formal agreement. 
It’s. between the president of 
China and the Obama adminis- 
tration, and when there’s a new 
administration in power, there’s 
going to be no requirement that 
they uphold that agreement.” 

So, the U.S. has made progress, 
or at least attempted to make 
progress in terms of foreign poli- 
cy. Yet, have we made changes in 
our own country? 

We have — well once again, 
we've tried. In February 2015, 
Obama vetoed the Keystone XL 
Pipeline Bill. The existing Key- 
stone Pipeline transports diluted 
bitumen and synthetic crude oil 
from Canada through five U.S. 
states. The Keystone XL Pipeline 
would add an extra 1,100 miles 
to an already 2,100 mile-long 
system. This development could 
affect aquifer health, increase 
fossil fuel emissions and damage 
ecosystems. 

However, §Anderson-Stahl 
brings up counter arguments to 
the veto’s effectiveness. “Obama's 
veto doesn’t mean that the 


‘mental impact of the pipeline, 


Keystone XL Pipeline will never 
be built. Obama’s veto says that 
we have to wait until we get 
the full report on the environ- 
said Anderson-Stahl. 

Not all progress made by the 
bill is negligible. “It’s impor- 
tant to recognize that the Key- 
stone XL movement that uni- 
fied a lot of local groups against 
the pipeline is very symbolic. 
‘There are lots of pipelines trans- 
ferring oil across the U.S. This 
isn't radically different from 
those pipelines. It’s just say- 
ing that enough is enough. 
We don't need to increase 
our reliance on fossil fuels,” 
said Anderson-Stahl. 

Essentially, “There have been 
some good steps, but it’s not 


To the Editor: 


In Dickens’ Bleak House, 
Mrs. Jellyby is a philanthro- 
pist who lavishes charity 
on impoverished Nigerians 
and ignores and abuses her 
own. children. The narrator 
says she “could see noth- 
ing nearer than Africa.” 
The column “‘Walmartians 
Among Us” (April 9, 2015) 
seems to me written by Mrs. 
Jellyby. Many of our neigh- 
bors in Huntingdon County 
can’t afford regular visits to 
the dentist or Trader Joe’s. 


They may even add some 
brightness to their lives by 


nearly enough,” said Anderson- 
Stahl. In order to truly promote 
change, we need intensified. do- 
mestic, foreign and individual 
involvement. 

“A lot of the stuff that you 
see in the media-about climate 
change is like “Ten Easy Ways 
to Go Green’ and “These Five 
Steps Help You to Decrease 
Your Carbon Quota,” said 
Anderson-Stahl, “I think that’s 
really negative. That’s say- 
ing we can go on doing what 
we're doing, consuming fossil 
fuels, building giant infrastruc- 
ture that might not even be 
necessary. We're going to have 
to change what it means to de- 
velop. We're going to have to 


_ change the way we place value in 


our lives.” 


niata prided itself on educat- 
ing the children of these “re- 
tail humanoids” and opening 


and florescent Nikes, but also 
broadmindedness and a so- 
cial conscience. Maybe it’s 
that diversity begins at home. 


Sincerely, 


Mark Hochberg. 
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“Jamie Mistretta 


“Tf I had to pick one thing that 
would represent me, it would be 
my makeup drawer that's cur- 
rently sitting in my dorm room 
right now. It’s just this cluster 
of eyeliner and concealer and 
contour palettes and all this stuff 
that if anyone else encountered, 
they would probably have no 
idea what to do with it, or maybe 
have half an idea, but not under- 
stand it fully and completely, 
which is most people’s experi- 

~ ences of me.” 

Quinn Westlake, a sophomore 
from Albuquerque, N.M., who 
studies art history and museum 


studies, is an original human 
of Juniata. Quinn comes to us 
thanks to his visit to a “College’s 
That Change Lives” fair in his 
hometown. He recalls a time in 
which his friend made him visit 
the fair that then led him to ap- 
ply to our school and a couple of 
other liberal arts schools “as far 
away from home” as possible. 
“Tt was also the year (Juniata) 
was introducing gender-inclu- 
sive housing,” said Quinn. “That 
was something I was really in- 
terested in. I ended up coming to 
Juniata because they were begin- 
ning to introduce more gender- 
queer options on campus which 
was a new thing, especially to 
the other schools I applied to.” 
Quinn has been an extraordi- 
nary human of Juniata since his 
first year here. “At the end of my 
freshman year I was nominated 
for the freshman of the year 
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award, which I actually ended 
up winning by popular vote, and 
I was like, ‘oh cool, people on 
this campus actually like me.’ I 
thought I was just some angry 
queer person of color yelling 
at things ambiguously and not 
actually being heard, but appar- 
ently people actually like what I 
have to say. Apparently people 
know me on this campus.” 

Now, in Quinn’s sophomore 
year of college, he continues to 
immerse himself all around cam- 
pus. “I was able to get the co- 
president position of AWOL,” 
said Quinn about his current in- 
volvement in All Ways of Lov- 
ing. “I am also a part of Umoja, 
which used to be known as Afri- 
can American Student Alliance. 
The name was changed at the 
end of last semester in order to 
not create a sense of othering.” 

“We’re not solely a group of 
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black students who get together 
and talk about things; we want 
an inclusive narrative of other 
people of color who feel they 
have nowhere else to go,” said 
Quinn. “So that’s why I was at- 
tracted to Umoja —-as a mixed 
person of color on campus, I 
didn’t know where else to go to 


~ be like ‘yeah, I’m totally a part 


of this.’ I was attracted to Umo- 
ja because they created a sense 
of diversity.” 

Next year, Quinn will be 
spreading his knowledge, diver- 
sity and light-hearted personal- 
ity on a different campus. “I just 
finished all of my applications 
to study abroad as a student at 
the University of Leeds,” said 
Quinn. “Then I am coming back 
and individualizing my POE, so 
I can make more of a focus in Is- 
lamic art, mostly because I feel 
like the art history programs we 
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have at Juniata currently are very 
Eurocentric.” 

Although Quinn has set plans 
for his future, he reflects on his 
life as a work in progress. “The 
work that I put out for myself 
isn’t done, and it’s not going to 
be done for a very long time,” 
said Quinn. “TI have a lot of faith 
in people that not a lot of other 
people have. I understand that as 
a queer person of color, I have 
to constantly play the role of 
an educator.” 

“Just because your brain can’t 
departmentalize me doesn’t 
make me any less of a person,” 
said Quinn. “There is a differ- 
ence between ignorance and 
hate, and I am completely recep- 
tive to those who are ignorant. I 
am willing to educate them on 
how the world actually is ver- 
sus how they perceive the world 
to be.” 





Juniata continues expansion over decades to hit 2,000 students 





“Fouled Up’ seems to be 
the general consensus regard- 
ing men’s living conditions this 
term. The increased resident 
male enrollment to 533 has 
filled the dorms and overflowed 
into Huntingdon, easily demon- 
strated by taking a walk in town 
at 1 a.m.; no one but a student 
could have lights burning at 
that hour. 

On campus, many Sherwood- 
ets were sorry to lose their study 
rooms. But even sadder are the 
freshman who are living in them 
surrounded by washing ma- 
chines and televisions, either or 
both of which are constantly in 
use. Cheer up, boys, you could 
be in the weight rooms. 

Cloister remains packed full, 
too, although brightened by new 
furniture. Rumor has it that Mr. 
Brumbaugh has been the loud- 


est proponent of the new dorm, 
prompted by fears of seeing his 
lodging engulfed by the flood 
of men. 

North remains in the usual 
condition: poor. The paper-thin 
walls seem to transmit sound, 
not stop it. One stereo serves 
an entire floor. Many men 
are sharing their rooms with 
assorted members of the 
animal kingdom. 

Finally, there are the off- 
campus palaces. For the most 
part, though, these have turned 
out much better than was 
expected, especially with the 
addition of a few. conveniences 
such as refrigerators. A frat- 
house atmosphere helps too, al- 
though dry seems to be the word 
this year. 

Things are looking much bet- 
ter, however, for next year. By 
then the new dorm should be 
complete, and its 170 openings 
should absorb most of the sur- 
plus men to be found. Therefore, 
if the men can hold out this year, 
things will get better; after all, 
they could be pitching tents on 
Oller Hall lawn.” 


~ Male Resident Student 
Gives Candid Description Of 
Dorms, Juniatian, Oct. 22, 1965 


Over the past five decades, one 
of Juniata’s focuses has been ex- 
panding the student body. With 
that goal in mind, expansion 
of the campus was inevitable. 
Today, the same problem is 
slowly surrounding the campus 
once again. 

With room draw recently com- 
pleted, a handful of students will 


have to wait until next year to . 


find out their dorm assignment. 

The goal for Juniata is to. con- 
tinually expand the student body. 
The news of growth is excellent, 
though in order to expand, the 
college must address the hous- 
ing concern. If students are not 
supplied with the proper hous- 
ing, many adverse outcomes will 
be the result. 

According to Juniata’s 2012 
Master Plan, the college wants 
to “provide physical resources 
to support a campus community 
of 2,000 students in the coming 
decades.” A larger student body 
will diversify the campus, and 


networking will also be integrat- 
ed on a much larger scale. 

While the expansion is achiev- 
able, the outcome needs to be 
weighed to verify that the de- 
sired result is feasible given the 
College’s resources. Juniata can- 
not physically manage to house 
2,000 students if more facilities 
are not built. 

Just last year, Nathan Hall was 
built to accommodate the grow- 
ing student body. Unfortunately, 
the new dormitory consists en- 
tirely of single rooms, limiting 
the numberof students who can 
live there. It would have made 
more sense to build a dorm simi- 
lar in design to Tussey and Ter- 
race to accommodate a larger 
number of students. 

It is understandable that 
Juniata cannot immediately build 
another dorm because finances 
are limited. Appropriating us- 
able funds would be difficult and 
require advanced planning, both 
fiscally and physically. With a 
larger populace of potential stu- 
dents looming in the near future, 
funds will invariably increase 
with the growing student body, 


allowing for greater financial 
flexibility with which to build a 
new dorm for students. 

The 2012 Juniata Master Plan 
discusses the idea of dorm expan- 
sion behind BAC over the next 5 
to 20 years. This plan is estimat- 
ed to cost between $6,300,000 
and $7,200,000. Such expenses 
would be difficult to allocate 
within a short stretch of time, 
forcing students to ponder their 
rooming situation as new dorms 
are still in the distant future. 

Until such expansion happens, 
many students will be forced to 
“best accommodate” based on 
where Residential Life - places 
them. Whether translates to a 
triple being made from a double 
dorm room in Sherwood or a sin- 
gle being converted into a dou- 
ble, select students will have to 
accept the accommodations until 
Juniata designs a better plan for 
student housing. 

As the vintage article above 
duly noted, it always could be 
worse. We could be pitching 
tents and extending the tenting 
season of Madrigal to a year 
round extravaganza. 








As a graduating senior, this 
will be my very last column. 
What better way to end my Ju- 
niatian career than by passing on 
my wisdom? I am just kidding. 
I do not think I am that wise. 
Actually, if I considered myself 
wise I would not be able to write 
decent advice. There is a quote 
by an anonymous writer that 
states, “Just because I give you 
advice does not mean I know 
more than you. It just means I’ve 
done more stupid stuff.” 

That is my first word of ad- 
vice on how to write advice: 
use personal experiences. When 
writing advice, it is best to have 
knowledge of any given experi- 
ence. For example, if writing an 
advice column on relationships 
or friendships, it is best to make 
sure that you have background 
knowledge. This way, anything 


stated can be honest and person- 
al. However, your advice should 
not be focused around yourself. 
Use examples from your life so 
that you prove you have knowl- 
edge of the situation, but make 
sure the advice is applicable to 
those who seek it. 

Advice is all about the other 
person, not how the advice can 
improve your life. In the words 
of Oscar Wilde, “The only thing 
to do with good advice is to pass 
it on. It is never of any use to 
oneself.” Therefore, when you 
use personal examples, it is only 
to show that you understand 
their pain or happiness. 

There is a fine line that must 
be balanced when showing this 
understanding. Advice does not 
mean a comparison must oc- 
cur. The advisor’s situation is 
not worse or better than the per- 
son receiving the advice. Never 
compare. Although you may 
understand the situation, no two 
people experience things the 
same way. For example, heart- 
break is one of those things you 
may get the gist of, but you can 
never know exactly what another 


person is going through. 

I try to balance this line on a 
daily basis. It is difficult, but I try 
very hard not to belittle someone 
else’s emotions because they are 
not the same as mine. But, I try to 
coach them in the right direction. 
A personal experience of this is 
when a friend is going through a 
bad break up. I may say “I am 
not sure what you are feeling 
right now, but I know you can 
get through it. I understand that 
right now it feels like the world 
is ending, but I promise there is 
a light at the end of the tunnel. I 
got through it, and so can you.” 
In other words, show sympathy, 
not empathy. 

Before you can write an ad- 
vice column, you need to find 
inspiration. In order to do this, 
look to your friends or social 
media sites. Remember, though, 
that social media sites are not re- 
liable sources to quote from, but 
they may still serve as sources 
of inspiration from things that 
people are complaining about or 
questioning. When I wrote an ar- 
ticle on dating, I gained inspira- 
tion from YikYak. 


In a sense, your peers are the 
best source of inspiration. This 
does not mean, though, that you 
should ignore personal passions 
or pet peeves. Use something 
that fires you up or something 
that irritates you as a source of 
power to ignite your writing. I 
have no idea how many times I 
used something that I felt pas- 
sionate about to fuel my writing. 
In truth, all of my writing comes 
from something I feel passionate 
about, so make sure to always 
consider how you feel before 
writing any advice. 

When writing advice, never 
talk down to the audience. The 
advisees will not respond well at 
all. As martial artist and activist 
Mohammed Zeyara stated, “The 
moment you add rude or disre- 
spectful phrases in the advice 
you’re trying to approach some- 
one with is the very same mo- 
ment that advice will be rejected 
without hesitation.” Therefore, 
choose words carefully to avoid 
being offensive or that could 
appear as though the advice is 
scolding rather than helpful. 

Now, I am not saying to avoid 


Advice a on giving advice, given by Juniata’s veteran advice-giver 


sensitive subjects altogether, but 
that they should be treated with 
sensitivity. Add humor and add 
a sense of sarcasm in order to 
avoid any kind of backlash. My 
article on social cues might have 
easily been misinterpreted as too 
offensive, but I added humor 
and personal touches to make 
it lighter. 

Overall, giving advice comes 
down to personal experience and 
seeking inspiration from yourself 
and others. It is the most honest 
form of communication I know. 
I chose to write advice because I 
wanted to be the person someone 
could turn to in a time of need. 
My main motivation for writing 
advice was so that I could reveal 
that no one is alone, and that we 
all go through similar obstacles 
in life. 

If you are going to give ad- 
vice, remember these words 
from author Hannah Whitall 
Smith: “The true secret of giving 
advice is, after you have honest- 
ly given it, to be perfectly indif- 
ferent whether it is taken or not, 
and never persist in trying to set 
people right.” 
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Winston or Mariota No.1? Steelers, Eagles go defense 


By Vinit PATEL 


The 2015 NFL draft is ap- 
proaching, and the mock drafts 
have been fluctuating heavily. 
Many fans are wondering who the 
Tampa Bay Buccaneers will take 
with their No. 1 overall draft pick. 
Some thought it would be former 
Heisman Trophy winning quarter- 
back Marcus Mariota. ' 

Other fans say Mariota is not an 
NFL ready quarterback and that 
former Heisman Trophy winner 
and Florida State University quar- 
terback Jameis Winston should be 
the first overall pick. 

According to Matt Miller from 
Bleacher Report, Jameis Winston 
can be Tampa Bay's “franchise 
quarterback,” and the signs are 
pointing to a quarterback being 
drafted by Tampa Bay. 

After releasing quarterback Josh 
McCown, the team made no fur- 
ther movements toward a quarter- 
back during free agency. 

While many teams would love 
to have Tampa Bay's No. 1 overall 
pick, the Buccaneers clearly have 
different plans. 

They have the option of taking 


the number one pick and trading 
it to a team that is willing to trade 
them a promising quarterback or 
to keep the pick and draft a quar- 
terback. Tampa Bay is more likely 
to lean toward drafting Winston 
or Mariota. 

Scouts say Mariota is not a pro- 
style quarterback and has only 
played a spread offense throughout 
his football career. Also, there are 
questions that Mariota may not 
play well under center. 

In the NFL, many teams play 
with a pro-style offense as opposed 
to the spread, which Mariota is 
used to. According to ESPN ana- 
lyst Todd McShay’s most recent 
mock draft, Mariota is going No. 
2 overall to the Tennessee Titans. 

Still, some teams that have 
showed interest in Mariota could 
potentially take that pick from the 
‘Titans. The Eagles, for instance, are 
the team everybody is focused on 
whether they get Mariota or not. 

With the moves Eagles head 
coach Chip Kelly has made dur- 
ing free agency, it may be possible 
to pick up his former quarterback. 
Kelly may decide to wait to see 
how far Mariota might fall because 


besides the first two teams in the 
draft, the proceeding teams do not 
need a 

With the No.6 pick in the draft, 
the New York Jets may be able to 
profit off of their pick if Mariota 
falls that far. 

An ESPN source said, “If he 
(Mariota) falls to the Jets, the 
Eagles will 100 percent try to trade 
up to that pick.” 

However, Kelly has announced 
that they have not set aside specific 
plans in order to get Mariota and 
are expecting him to be taken early. 

Even though this is what Kelly 
said, nobody knows what he may 
do after already losing his leading 
receiver last year in Jeremy Maclin 
during free agency and trading All- 
Pro running back LeSean McCoy 
to the Buffalo Bills. 

After Winston and Mariota, 
the next high draft pick may be 
a receiver, specifically either for- 
mer Alabama University receiver 
Amari Cooper or former West 
Virginia University receiver Kevin 
White. 

Cooper was college football’s 
top receiver in the 2014 season and 


won the annual Fred Biletnikoff 


Award, which is awarded to the 
nation's top wide receiver. 

At the NFL combine, however, 
White turned heads. While many 
thought Cooper was the best re- 
ceiver, White took it upon himself 
to show scouts otherwise. 

Standing at 6 feet 3 inches tall 
and weighing in at 235 pounds, 
White showed talent by running a 
4.35 40-yard dash and putting up 
23 reps on the bench press. 

After his impressive combine 
work, McShay moved him to the 
seventh overall pick in the draft to 
the Chicago Bears. 

White is still projected to be 
the second receiver taken overall. 
McShay has Cooper going third 
overall to the Jacksonville Jaguars. 

At the running back position, 
two names come to mind: Todd 
Gurley and Melvin Gordon. 
Gurley was not able to finish his 
final season due to injury but is still 
one of the top running back pros- 
pects in this year’s draft. 

Gurley’s size, speed and strength 
are exactly what teams in the NFL 
are looking for. 

Gordon is the second name that 
comes to mind. Gordon produced 


2,587 rushing yards and had 29 
touchdowns in his final season. 

Although these are incredible — 
numbers, McShay only has one of 
the running backs going in the first 
round, and it’s Gurley. 

Some local favorites include 
the Philadelphia Eagles and the 
Pittsburgh Steelers, and they both 
are in a position to draft a game 
changer in the first round this year. 

So far, the Eagles are projected 
to draft former All-American 
Alabama safety Landon Collins. 
Collins is the best safety in the 
draft and would be an immediate 
impact in that defense. 

“His ability to play down in the 
box to stop the run or get depth in © 
the passing game makes him a true 
rookie impact player,” said Miller. 

Miller also predicts the Steelers 
will draft somebody to aid their 
secondary, and that someone could 
be Trae Waynes. 

Waynes is a tall, fast and physical 
cornerback out of Michigan State 
and can find him a starting spot in 
the Steelers secondary. 

‘The first round of the draft starts 
‘Thursday, April 30 and will end on 
Saturday, May 2. 


Udinski inks one-year deal to start for pro German football team 


By Sam Gary 


Senior quarterback Ward 
Udinski has inked a one- 
year professional football deal 
with the Munich Cowboys in 
Munich, Germany. 

“Our former offensive coordi- 
nator (Mike Newton) took a job 
with the Munich Cowboys after 
last season ended. A few months 
ago, he called me and explained 
that their organization was in- 
terested in bringing me out to 
Germany to play for the team,” 
said Udinski. 

The Munich Cowboys are ex- 
pecting Udinski to join the team 
and become their starting quar- 
terback shortly after Udinski 


graduates from Juniata on May 
16. “Unfortunately, I am not able 
to make the first three games of 
the season due to my commit- 
ment to graduate before begin- 
ning my career. However, when 
I arrive in Germany in a few 


weeks, it is expected that I will 


* join the team and be their start- 


ing quarterback for the remain- 
der of the season,” said Udinski. 

However, the new position is 
not a move toward a permanent 
career in football. 

“T have currently signed a one- 
year contract with the team. The 
president of the organization has 
had a few discussions with me 
around extending that contract; 
however, due to my commitment 
to another employer, I am taking 


this opportunity on a year-to- 
year basis. I am getting paid, as 
well as some additional compen- 
sation,” said Udinski. 

Udinski will evaluate his ca- 
reer after the season and decide 
whether or not he will continue 
to play professionally. “If the op- 
portunity presents itself again, I 
will weigh my options and de- 
cide what I think the best deci- 
sion is for my future. A lot can 
happen in football. So for now, I 
will enjoy this opportunity while 
it lasts and look at it on a year- 
to-year basis.” 

Udinski is arguably one of 
the greatest players to ever 
play at Juniata. He became the 
College’s all-time leader in 
completions (734), passing yards 
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Senior quarterback Ward Udinski throws downfield vs. Ursinus College. Udinski 
signed a one-year deal to be the starting quarterback for the Munich Cowboys. 


(8,616) and total yards (10,756). 
He was also named the 2014 
Centennial Conference Player 


of the Year and was selected as 
a USA College Football Third 
Team All-American. 


Beckham Jr. or Tyree for greatest sports moment in past 20 years? 


By Bossy MoopisPauGH 


There have been countless 
memorable sports moments over 
the past 20 years. However, there 
is none better than the New York 
Giants’ game-winning drive to 
defeat the New England Patriots 
in Super Bowl XLII. 

‘The Patriots were looking to 
win their fourth Super Bowl 
since 2001 and to become the 
first team in NFL history to 


achieve a 19-0 record. In con- 





By Vinit PATEL 


Odell Beckham Jr. entered the 
2014 NFL draft after forgoing 
his senior year at Louisiana State 
University (LSU). 

Beckham was selected 12th 
overall by the New York Giants 
and was the third receiver picked 
in the draft. 

Beckham was known for hav- 
ing great hands in college and 
has proved it in the NFL with 
his famous one-handed touch- 


trast, the Giants were forced to 
win six consecutive games fol- 
lowing a rocky start in order to 
secure a wild card spot. 

The Patriots had defeated 
the Giants in the last week of 
the regular season 38-35. New 
England was heavily favored in 
the matchup, but the Giants had 
won 10 consecutive road games, 
including two in the playoffs. . 

Tom Brady and the Patriots 
had the lead 14-10 with 2:42 left 
in the game. On the next drive, 


down catch. 

Many have considered it to 
be one of the greatest catches of 
all time. 

“I hope it’s not the great- 
est catch of all time. I hope I 
can make more,” said Beckham 
when asked about the catch by 
NFL writer Kevin Patra. 

This is not the first time, how- 
ever, that a Giants receiver has 
made a big time play like that. 
Think back to Super Bow! XLII. 

On the game winning drive 


the Giants’ offense was faced 
with a third-and-5. Quarterback 
Eli Manning scrambled away 
from the Patriots’ pass rush to 
throw the ball 32 yards to receiv- 
er David Tyree. He and Patriots 
safety Rodney Harrison both 
jumped for the ball, but Tyree 
was able to make a spectacular 
one-handed catch in which he 
pinned the ball against his hel- 
met—arguably one of the great- 
est catches in NFL history. 
Manning then connected with 


with two minutes left, it was 
third-and-5, and David Tyree 
made an unbelievable effort to 
go up and catch a desperation 
throw by Eli Manning. 

Not only was this a crucial 
catch, but also Tyree secured the 
reception by catching it against 
his helmet. So, the question 
is, “Whose catch was better? 
Tyree’s or Beckham's?” 

The circumstances that sur- 
rounded Beckham when he 
came down with the catch made 


Plaxico Burress for a touchdown 
in the corner of the end zone to 
give the Giants a 17-14 lead with 
just 35 seconds left. 

The Giants would seal the vic- 
tory after forcing the Patriots to 
turn over the ball on downs on 
the final drive of the game. 

Tyree’s catch was “the great- 
est play the Super Bowl has ever 
produced” according to NFL 
Films’ Steve Sabol. 

It was also named the Play 
of the Decade (2000s) by 


. the reception even more impres- 


sive, not to mention he scored a 
touchdown as well. 

Right before the touchdown 
reception, the referee threw a 
flag for pass interference. As 
Beckham was adjusting himself 
to make the catch, the defender 
was all over him. 

Even through the contact, 
Beckham went up and made 
the catch with one hand; if we’re 
being specific, Beckham came 
down with the ball only using 


NFL Films. 

“There are going to be many 
people who have played or will 
continue to play that will have 
much more decorated careers,” 
Tyree said via USA Today. “But, 
by the grace of God—and I say 
that genuinely—I get a chance 
to be remembered as a part of 
the game.” 

For Tyree, that would that be 
the last catch of his NFL career, 
but it will go down as the great- 
est play of the last 20 years. 


three fingers. 

After the season, Beckham re- 
leased a blog stating that all sea- 
son he battled hamstring injuries 
in both legs. 

To score a touchdown by 
catching the ball with three fin- 
gers, through pass interference 
while having injured hamstrings, 
sounds almost impossible. 

Beckham finished his rook- 
ie season with 91 receptions, 
1,305 receiving yards and 12 
receiving touchdowns. 
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Shaq the House, men’s, women 


By JosHuA BENCE 


As the academic year nears 
its end, so do the athletic teams’ 
seasons. Here is a recap of how 
several sports teams performed. 

The men’s basketball team 
ended up with an overall record 
of 12-13. The team was young 
and faced a tough setback when 
Shaquill Smith left Juniata to 
illness. The team was impacted 
by his situation and played for 
Smith. The “Shaq the House” 
was an emotional event and 
inspired the team to come to- 
gether and compete for the rest 
of the season. 

‘The men’s volleyball team had 
another strong season despite its 
self-imposed playoff suspension. 
In conference play, the team was 
11-1 and 24-5 overall. 

“Our main goal was to win a 
national championship. Despite 
everything that has happened, I 
still feel like we were one of the 
best teams in the country,” said 
senior outside hitter Paul Kuhn. 

According to Kuhn, the team 
could have been more “focused” 
on the court. Next year will most 


likely be a rebuilding season for 
the program. 

The women’s volleyball team 
was undefeated in conference 
play with a 7-0 record. Overall, 
the team was 28-8. Head Coach 
Heather Pavlik said, “Our main 
goal was to win a national cham- 
pionship, but as a team, we are 
where we want to be.” 

One of the team’s weaknesses 
was passing. “We struggle pass- 
ing a bit. Next year some fresh- 
men may start because they can 
pass,” said Pavlik. 

Men's football was expect- 
ed to do better this year, but 
the team was only 4-5 in con- 
ference and 5-5 overall. Senior 
Ward — Udinski led the offense 
as the starting quarterback this 
past season. 

He was named to the 2014 
Dream Bowl preseason team. 
He was Centennial Conference 
Offensive Player of the Year and 
a USA College Football Third 
Team All-American. Udinski 
recently signed a one-year con- 
tract to play professional football 
in Germany. 

The women’s tennis team has 
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Freshman guard Seth Brewer (5) shoots a floater at the Shaq the House event. 


a strong team this year. They 
are 5-2 in conference and 11-5 
overall. The Eagles beat Susque- 
hanna University and locked up 
a Landmark Conference play- 
off spot. The playoffs start on 
April 29 at Scranton University. 
Junior Tori Gray was selected as 
Landmark Conference Athlete 
of the Week on March 23. 


The men’s tennis team has 
had a strong season. They are 
undefeated in conference play 
with a 7-0 record. Overall, the 
team is 11-4 and is in first place 
in the Landmark Conference 
with one more conference match 
and two more matches before 
the playoffs. 

The team has worked well 
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together in doubles matches. 
Sophomore Dean Polisena said, 
“Matyas Kohout and I work well 
together, (and) we fix problems 
on the court much faster than we 
did last season. The main goal of 
this season is winning the Na- 
tional Championship.” 

‘There are even higher expec- 
tations for next season. “Next 
season is going to be completely 
different. I have higher expecta- 
tions for next season. We have 
five really good incoming fresh- 
men, (who) will challenge for 
spots. I think it will be a more 
cut-throat environment. Still 
fun, but I think it will be a lot 
more serious next year in terms 
of who is going to play. Our ma- 
jor goal is to become a regionally 
ranked team,” said Polisena. 

Junior runner Matt Guetzlaff 
set a new men’s track and field 
program record with a time 
of 8:52.54 in the 3,000 meter 
run at the Susquehanna Open. 
He was also named Landmark 
Conference Player of the Week 
from Feb. 16-22. Juniata placed 
fifth at the Indoor Landmark 
Conference Championships. 


NBA Playoffs preview: Golden State captures first title since 1975 


By WILt PERALTA 





The NBA playoffs is the time 
of year when teams and players 
thrive; it’s what NBA players live 
for. Certain ones rise to the occa- 
sion, while some crumble under 
the pressure of the biggest stage. 

I see the Golden State 
Warriors and the Cleveland 
Cavaliers meeting in the NBA 
Finals and the series going to a 
game seven with the Warriors 
taking the championship. 

A lot of the other playoff teams 
are either missing experience, 
a star player or players that can 
come off the bench. The War- 
riors and Cavs have all three, but 
the Warriors have Steve Kerr— 
a head coach who has been in 
multiple Finals situations to 
make the right call. 

‘The Warriors are on top of the 
Western Conference and more 
importantly, on top of the entire 
NBA with a record of 67-15. 
This team is exciting to watch 
with their fast pace and three 
point shooting barrage. 


‘his 


Leading the charge is MVP 
candidate Stephen Curry, who 
is averaging 23.9 points per 
game and 7.7 assists per game. 
Certain players will have a big 
role in their success, like sharp- 
shooter Klay Thompson, fero- 
cious defender Andre Iguodala, 
all-around big man David Lee 
and solid center Andrew Bogut. 

The Houston Rockets are 
second in the West and are 


_led by MVP candidate James 


Harden, who is averaging 27.5 
points, 6.9 assists and 5.6 re- 
bounds per game. The Rockets 
have been without star center 
Dwight Howard, who missed 
much of the season due to in- 
jury. However, Harden has kept 
Rockets soaring with his 
outstanding scoring ability. Now 
that Howard is back, the Rockets 
are ready to explode on any team 
that comes in their way. 
Furthermore, the Clippers 
want to get out of the Lakers’ 
shadow and win a championship, 
and this year’s team could do it. 
They have their own big three 


with Blake Griffin, floor general 
Chris Paul and rebound machine 
DeAndre Jordan, who leads the 
league with a 70 percent field 
goal percentage. 

With their big three on the 
floor, the Clippers are outscor- 
ing opponents by 15.4 points 
per 100 possessions, which is the 
league’s best. 

This team can be hard to stop 
with their trio and role play- 
ers, such as the crafty Jamal 
Crawford, three point special- 
ist J.J. Redick and Matt Barnes, 
who does the dirty work. Head 
Coach Doc Rivers has coached 
championship teams and would 
love to bring one to LA. This 
team will be a challenge for any 
opponent to beat. 

Rounding out the West con- 
tenders are the defending cham- 
pion San Antonio Spurs with 
another 50 win season. The 
Spurs have an unlimited amount 
of experience. They play a fun- 
damental, slow-paced game that 
gets teams off track. Also, you 
cannot forget about their young 


star Kawhi Leonard, who won 
the Finals MVP trophy last year. 
As always; the Spurs are a night- 
mare for anyone to play, espe- 
cially in the playoffs. 

‘The Eastern Conference is led 
by the Atlanta Hawks, a team 
that was not predicted to do 
much before the season but blew 
every doubter’s mind by having 
a 60-22 record. The Hawks are 
young and play well as a team. Al 
Horford and Paul Millsap are a 
tag team down low. Jeff Teague is 
a promising young point guard, 
and Kyle Korver is a deadeye 
from three. If this team is able to 
keep up the strong play, they can 
keep impressing people by mak- 
ing it to the Finals. 

‘The Cleveland Cavaliers were 
a disappointment at the start 
of the season, but MVP candi- 
date LeBron James brought his 
hometown team back to life. 
The Cavs have been playing 
great basketball as of late behind 
James and Kyrie Irving. 

You'll never know who will go 
off on any given night, and the 


role players give a spark off the 
bench. Kevin Love hasn’t lived 
up to his potential he presented 
last year, but if he can step it up 
and get on track, it will be hard 
for any team to contain the cav- 
alry the Cavs bring. 

The Chicago Bulls have a 
chance to bring a title back to 
Chicago if star Derrick Rose can 
come back from his recent injury 
and produce. Yes, Rose is a huge 
piece for the Bulls, but in his ab- 
sence, All-Star power forward 
Pau Gasol, former Defensive 
Player of the Year Joakim Noah, 
Sixth Man of the Year candidate 
Taj Gibson and Jimmy Butler 
have been in charge of the team. 
‘The Bulls finished third in the 
Eastern Conference with a 50- 
32 record. If Rose can come back 
strong and join his teammates, 
the Bulls will be a hard team 
to beat. 

Still, I think the Warriors are 
too much to handle in a seven 
game series and will take home 
the Larry O’Brien Trophy for 
the first time since 1975. 


Spieth, McIlroy reign supreme in PGA, Woods’ major hopes over 


By Bossy Moopispaucu 





On April 12, Jordan Spieth 
blew away the golf world after 
winning the Masters by four 
strokes and tying Tiger Woods’ 
record of 19-under at the 
Augusta National. However, 
Spieth may not be done in 2015. 

Spieth became the second 
youngest golfer, behind Woods, 
to win the Masters at 21 years, 
eight months and 16 days. He 
was the first champion since 
Craig Wood in 1941 to hold at 
least a three-stroke lead for the 
entire tournament. And, he was 
the first wire-to-wire winner 
since Raymond Floyd in 1976. 

This comes a year after he 
infamously choked in the final 
round of the 2014 Masters. 

“I thought (Sunday) might 
be easier having played with 
the lead on Saturday. It wasn’t,” 
Spieth said to ESPN. “It (was) 
the most incredible week of my 
life. This is as great as it gets in 
our sport. I’m still kind of (in) 


shock a little bit.” 

The Masters was only the 
most recent example of success 
for Spieth. In the three previous 
tournaments in which he played, 
Spieth finished first or second. 
‘The Masters victory pushes him 
into second in the world rank- 
ings behind Rory Mcllroy. 

“It's awfully _ impressive,” 


-Mcliroy said of Spieth via ESPN. 


“It’s nice to get your major tally 
up and running at an early stage 
in your career, It’s great to see, 
great for the game and I’m sure 
there will be many more.” 

Mcllroy is right. In golf’s 
modern era, nine players won 
their first major before their 25th 
birthday. All but two—Jerry Pate 
and Johnny Revolta—have gone 
on to win at least four majors. 

I would expect Spieth to 
keep this momentum going 
and win another major in 2015. 
Mcllroy is currently the favorite 
over Spieth at the U.S. Open, 
but I think that Spieth will beat 
Mcllroy and capture his second 


major at Chambers Bay in June. 
Putting is essential at the U.S. 
Open, and I would expect no dif- 
ferent in 2015. Spieth currently 
leads the PGA Tour in putts 
per hole (1.673) and is second 
in birdies per round (4.61). At a 


tournament in which birdies are 


scarce, Spieth’s finesse and green 


management will play a vital role... 


Elsewhere on the PGA Tour, 
Rickie Fowler finished strong 
at the Masters to post a score of 
6-under (12th). Fowler was phe- 
nomenal in majors last year, fin- 
ishing in the top five of all four 
tournaments, including runner- 
up finishes at the U.S. Open and 
‘The Open Championship. 

The 2015 season has been a 
rough path for Fowler, who has 
finished outside of the top-40 in 
four out of the nine tournaments 
in which he has competed. How- 
‘ever, at this time in 2014, he had 
already missed four cuts. 

Fowler shows up when it mat- 
ters. Do not be surprised if he is 
in contention at any of the re- 


\ 


maining three majors. 

Obviously, when we are talk- 
ing about winning majors, 
Mcllroy should be in the con- 
versation. The best golfer in the 
world and winner of the 2014 
Open and PGA Champion- 
ships, McIlroy figures to be near 
he top again in 2015. 

In 2010, McIlroy tied the 
course record of 63 in the first 
round of The Open at the Old 
Course at St. Andrews. He 
would eventually finish third 
that year. However, his immense 
strength and familiarity with 
European links courses will lead 
him to a 2015 Open Champion- 
ship victory at St. Andrews. 

Somewhat of a dark horse 
is Jimmy Walker. It took him 
nine years and 188 PGA Tour 
starts to earn his first victory 
in 2013. Now, he is 11th in the 
PGA rankings. 

Walker enjoyed a prosper- 
ous 2014, winning three tour- 
naments, along with 10 top-10 
finishes. Three of those top-10s 


came in majors. In addition, he 
finished seventh in the FedEx 
Cup Playoffs. 

In 2015, Walker already has 
two wins. He leads the Tour in 
birdies per round (4.68) and is 
third in putts per hole (1.709). 
He is no longer a flash in the 
pan. This guy is the real deal. I 
predict that he will win the PGA 
Championship at Whistling 
Straits in August. 

‘This brings us to Tiger Woods. 
He returned at the Masters and 
finished with a respectable 5-un- 
der (17th). However, I do not 
think Woods will win another 
major this year or in the coming 
years. He-is falling behind the 
field, and his injuries will deter 
him for the rest of his career. 

Overall, there is a lot to be ex- 
cited about in 2015. Could we 
be witnessing the development 
of the next Tiger Woods? Can 
Mcllroy continue his domi- 
nance? We will find out as the 
PGA Tour continues this week- 
end with the Zurich Classic. 
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Fact or Fiction at BAC’ Johnson Eagleson by Nickelaus Engle 


It was a dark, rainy Sunday night in the one-button stu- 
dio. The lights began to flicker, and the power gave out for a ; x 
minute. When the lights came back on, a woman of the most , Pik STARVING, LET'S 4 Ct ' 

Se q pate 





peculiar art was standing in the doorway. frase ests | were we 

She asked for a pen and a piece of paper to write down a 
phone number so that our professor could contact her about 
taking a summer course. I slid the note under the door and bid 
the strange woman farewell. 

I stepped out to stretch my legs and found that the police 
were frantically walking outside the window. It seemed as if 
they were searching for something ... or maybe someone! 
My professor, who had just returned, came into the hallway min 
and told me that they had asked if someone had come into the Vag, FOWNSON, Thad ERY, 
building. I calmly said, “She’s in the studio.” YOUNG ENGR 345 FS AS 

As my professor went to speak with her about the sum- 
mer course, I bolted across the street where the police officers 
were. I told them the person they were looking for was in the 
studio, and they went to get her. They told me that she may 
be struggling with addition. 

Was it bad to tell, or will she receive the proper treatment 
she needs to overcome her addiction? 






| Juniata Legends: Founders Fountain 


| Since the fountain’s arrival on our campus, 
many students have attempted to bathe in its 
St ek eee eee 4. falling waters, most often in the dead of night. 
(Coon) fOr Oe Eh i But what explanation exists for this strange 
Of the § a ror =s nocturnal behavior? Legend has it, that foun- 
fh LIONS | tain’s water possesses immortal powers, similar 

GON to the fountain of youth. As the students wade 

within the circular concrete walls, they wait for the fountain’s powers 
Dear Wizard, to take flight. However, those who have bathed have yet to feel-the ev- 
er-elusive prize of eternal youth. For more information on the Found- 
ers Fountain and other Juniata Legends, visit www.legendsofJC.org:. 





I’m about to graduate this year and I have no idea 
what I’m doing. I have no job lined up, and look- 
ing at my loans made me consider selling my in- 
ternal organs. Could you recommend a good sum- 
mer job that will get me through until my first job? 

Signed, 
BS in Unemployment 





Thumbs up to the Class of 2015! May your loan payments be ever in 
your favor. This year’s arena: the job market. 








Thumbs down to beach season being just around the comer. I’m still 
not seeing results from my Sheetz diet. 









Thumbs up to the first thunder storm of the year. There finally came a 
noise loud enough to drown out my annoying neighbors. 






Thumbs up to LAS. It’s like Mountain Day ... with work... 







Classified 


Live Music: 
Strait&Miller « 
Saturday, March 28th 
7:30-10:00PM 









street 


ith < 814:§43.4545 
cor Visit us on the web © 


www.standingstonecoffeecompany.com 






















By Jessica WaRE 


In the past few months, Ju- 
niata club AWOL (All Ways Of 
Loving) has undergone changes 
including changing the name to 
PRISM, becoming more inclu- 


sive and giving the College its first 


Pride Week. 

“PRISM is the LGBTQIA 
club on Juniata Campus. We 
work toward equality for gender 
and sexuality and letting our pres- 
ence be known to the higher-ups 
on campus,” said Collin Kessler, 
co-president of PRISM. “The old 
name was more inclusive of sexu- 
ality and didn't represent gender 
identity. The newer name does a 
better job.” 

“As we continue getting new 
students and getting more diverse 
students from different areas and 
backgrounds, I think it is neces- 
sary that student organizations at 
Juniata adapt to the new, changing 
environment,” said Connor Hunt- 
er-Kysor, the other co-president 
of PRISM. 

“We have done some changes 
here and there. When we had 
original meetings, we would dis- 
close name, year, where youre 
from, sexuality, gender identity, and 
we felt this act was too invasive. 
It was discouraging others from 
coming to our meetings. To make 
it more accepting and inclusive, we 
have decided to not include sexu- 





By Erin Galnes 


Juniata College's administrative 
offices have seen several changes 
over the past three years. In addi- 
tion to a new president, provost 
and vice president of enrollment, 
the College will soon have a new 
dean of students. 

Changes in the dean of students 
office are an ongoing process. The 
2015-2016 academic year serves as 
an interim between tenures for the 
dean of students. “The big change 
was this past summer when Kris 
Clarkson left the College. His de- 
parture brought about us looking 
at how we have delivered student 
affairs here,” said Juniata College 
President James Troha. 

After the departure of Clarkson, 
Assistant Dean of Students Daniel 
Cook-Huffman began serving as 
interim dean of students, effective 
June 1. The process for hiring the 
next dean of students will begin 
in the next few weeks. Interim 
Assistant Dean of Students El- 
len Campbell said, “The dean of 
students, and someone to spear- 
head. the division of student af- 
fairs, needs to be on board with the 

. president and the provost.” 
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Juniata students chat at the Health and Wellness Counceling Servies table during the first annual Huntingdon County Pride Fest. 
‘The event, which took place Sept. 19, concluded PRISM's Pride Week 


ality or gender identity, because 
that is outing the students,” said 
Hunter-Kysor. 

Support is considered an impor- 
tant part of acceptance and toler- 
ance at Juniata. “We need to have 
a support system and also an advo- 
cate group that works to the better 
for LGBTQ and other individuals 
on campus,” Hunter-Kysor said. 

“Juniata needs to be made aware 
that there are a lot of students on 
campus who either identify as LG- 


‘The dean of students also needs 
to be someone the students can 
relate to. “When is the last time 
that Juniata has asked their stu- 
dents what they think the dean 
of students does and what they 
would look for in the next dean? 
Whoever the next dean is better 
be well-liked by the majority of the 
student population. Nobody will 
take advice, help or discipline from 
someone they dislike,” said junior 
Sierra Mellish, student assistant to 
the dean of students office. 

“Just like every hire at Juniata, 
we're looking for a strong team 
player who's going to be coming in 
and opening themselves up and be 
willing to be a part of the Juniata 
community,” said Troha. 

The dean of students needs to 
not only become a visible part of 
the campus community, but also 
embody a role of authority. “I think 
it’s good for students to see inter- 
action with the dean of students, 
laughing and talking to students 
and having fun with students. 
But in the same breath, I’m there 
to make sure youre following the 
rules. It’s for your safety and for 
your education as opposed to being 


> see DEAN page 4 


BTQ or are an ally of LGBTQ, 
and they need to understand how 
they act and the things they say 
impact many people. We are here 
to help with that,” said Kessler. 
“Because we have a lot of new 
students coming in with varying 
gender identities and varying sex- 
ual preferences, we want to make 
it as inclusive and comfortable as 
possible,” said Hunter-Kysor. 
When asked about Pridefest, 
Hunter-Kysor said, “We have been 


By JAMIE MIsTRETTA 


Pope Francis, the 266th Pope of 
the Catholic Church, made his first 
appearance in the U.S. over the last 
week of September. Historically, 
Pope Francis is one of four popes 
to visit the U.S. Although he vis- 


ited Washington, D.C. and New. 


York first, his last visit took place 
in Philadelphia the weekend of 
Sept. 25. 

“I would love to hear about 
women in the church and their 
role,” said Juniata College’s Catho- 
lic Campus Minister, Lisa Baer. “I 
would love to hear more. I think 
he’s inspiring. You know, people 
put him on a pedestal. He's human 
and he’s very honest about that Tm 
human and I make mistakes and 
we all do’ so I like that he’s down 
to earth.” 

The Pope did not disappoint. 
On Saturday, Pope Francis spoke 
of the importance of the ordinary 
person and the valuing “the im- 
mense contribution’ of women. 
‘The mass took place at the Cathe- 
dral Basilica of Sts. Peter and Paul, 
where he delivered a mass to over 
1,600 people. 

Similarly to Baer, Dennis Plane, 
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organizing this for three months 
now. ‘ihere were some. dramatic 
shifts in the administration, staff 
and student services at Juniata, and 
I felt that we needed to come out 
with a bang.” 

Bringing up what sparked 
Pridefest, Hunter-Kysor _ said, 
“T was dog-sitting with my best 
friend Fiona, and we were sitting 
and eating dinner, and we thought 
that this would be a cool idea... All 
of a sudden, we made these phone 


professor of politics, reflects on the 
Pope's visit to the U.S. “It’s always 
important when the head of state 
comes to the U.S. and the Pope is 
not only the head of state, but also 
the head of the Catholic Church so 
he really is playing two roles here,” 
said Plane. “That is a big deal. He 
is the first pope from the Americas, 
and he is widely adored amongst, 
I would say, ordinary Americans— 
and I mean that in terms of both 
Latin Americans and residents of 
the US.” 

Although popular amongst 
many, some college students 
were unenthused by the events 
over the weekend. “The weekend 
was extremely busy, and I know 
that, because of the Internet, I 
can always watch at a more con- 
venient time,” said sophomore 
Sierra Stern. 

‘T did not watch the Pope be- 
cause I am not Catholic,” said 
sophomore Stephanie Ringer. “I 
didn’t know where he was speak- 
ing or where I could listen to 
him speak.” 

However, in Philadelphia, about 
40,000 people were in attendance 
when the Pope visited Indepen- 
dence Mall. Pope Francis gave 
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calls, talked to some people and let 
them know of some ideas we had. 
‘Things just kept snowballing and 
snowballing until Juniata turned 
into a huge supporter. We have a 
ton of organizations in Hunting- 
don that are really supportive.” 
This year’s Pridefest was the 


Bese and was a step toward LG- 


BTQ_ support. “We needed to 
have some event to show the 
support and solidarity of Ju- 
niata with the queer students,” 
Hunter-Kysor said. 

Juniata’s Pride Week was from 
Sept. 14-19, with each day hosting 
a new event. “Monday we were tye 
dying shirts,” said Hunter-Kysor. 
“We had around 50 people show 
up for that, so that was nice.” 

“Tuesday, we had a speaker 
come from near Salisbury, Pa., to 
discuss her son’s suicide. She spoke 
on anti-bullying policies, anti-sex- 
ual harassment and anti-discrimi- 
nation. It was very emotional,” said 
Hunter-Kysor. 

‘Thursday night in Neff Lecture 
Hall there was a gender identity 
workshop hosted by Taylan Stull- 
ing, a master’s degree student 
from Bucknell University. Early 
Friday morning, PRISM took 36 
Juniata students to Washington 
D.C. to see a drag show at Town 
Danceboutique. 


> see PRISM page 4 





his speech from the same po- 
dium Abraham Lincoln used to 
deliver the Gettysburg Address. 
During this speech, Pope Francis 
spoke of religious freedom and 
immigration. 

Pope Francis outlined the im- 
portance of Americans learning 
their history in order to avoid 
repetition. He also spoke of reli- 
gious liberty and what it means 
to have freedom of religion. He 
shared his feelings on freedom 
of expression and stated that one 
should not have to hide their re- 
ligious beliefs to feel like part 
of society. 

“I think there's a divide world- 
wide from the very conservative to 
the very liberal, but I think there’s a 
place for everybody so I would like 
to hear more about that from him,” 
said Baer. “I think he’s broken 
that barrier, but I’m still curious to 
hear more.” 

‘The immigrant population is an- 
other topic Pope Francis addressed. 
He encouraged pride within the 
immigrants of the crowd of their 
culture and their customs. He also 
expressed that, despite any setbacks, 


> see POPE page 4 
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Alumni, students collaborate for homecoming band performance 


By Laura SNYDER 


On Oct. 4, current band stu- 
dents and alumni will perform 
together in the 80th Anniver- 
sary Band Concert to conclude 
Homecoming and Family Week- 
end. The concert will be held in 
Rosenberger Auditorium at 3 p.m., 
and students and children will be 
admitted for free. 

Chris Gahagen, class of ’94, 
from South Carolina is one of 
the alumni planning to attend 
this event. Gahagen said, “For 
us that haven't been there for a 
while, it’s rewarding for us to see 
new folks. And you have different 
opportunities than you did back 
in the day. Facilities are improv- 
ing, more students are involved 
and it’s rewarding for us to build 
those relationships.” 

Christina Estright, a junior 
percussionist said, “This is a great 
opportunity to get more publi- 
cized about the band concerts, and 
we're all really excited about it.” 
‘The band has practiced since the 
beginning of the-year and is an- 
ticipating a great performance. “As 
far as how the rehearsals are going, 
they're going extremely well and 
T'm noticing a lot of improvement 
week to week.” 

‘I think the timing of this con- 
cert is going to be really effective 
because we'll have students on 
campus, we'll have parents, we'll 
have alumni from all years coming 


The concert band's brass section practices for the preformance Sunday, Oct.4 as a part of the Homecoming weekend festivities. 


back,” said Estright. 

The program for the concert 
is centered around a theme. Es- 
tright said, “The theme we're go- 
ing with for this concert is time, 
so we have three pieces related to 
that concept, and I think they're 
coming out really well.” The pieces 
featured in this concert’s theme are 
“Time Circles,” “Timestorm” and 
“Timepiece.” The band is also per- 
forming the Alma Mater, which, 


according to Estright, “you don't 
normally hear outside of: choir 
performances.” 

Juniata band performances pro- 
vide students with a unique musi- 
cal experience. “It seems like (the 
band) has more opportunities to 
play music beyond traditional con- 
cert band,” said Gahagen. 

The band has an ambitious 
schedule this year. “This is the first 


time we've ever done two concerts 
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in a year since I've been here, so 
we're all looking forward to pulling 
that off,” said Estright. 

_ This concert is an opportunity 
for current band students to net- 
work with alumni and perform 
with a wider age group, which 
helps them stand out from other 
musicians. Gahagen said, “Any- 
time that we can put alumni and 
students together is fantastic. From 
a mentorship standpoint and 





building relationships, I think the 
biggest opportunity for this week- 
end is to put past and present Ju- 
niata musicians together and bond 
and see what kind of relationships 
develop over time, be it social 
or professional.” 

Juniata’s alumni have a history of 
being very involved in campus life. 
Gahagen said, “I come back two, 
three or four times a year.” 

Estright and many of her fel- 
low bandmates plan on returning 
as alumni. Juniata alumni manage 
to come back and visit, even from 
as far away as South Carolina. 
“Tm eager to come back, especially 
the first few years after I graduate | 
because I'll still have friends that 
are here in the band programs,” 
Estright said. 

Student involvement in the 
band has been on the rise, and 
more students are expected to be 
among the attendees of the con- - 
cert this homecoming weekend. 
senior Andrew Kalbach said, “You 
don't normally get to see alumni 
and students together in the band 
so I think this concert will be a re- 
ally unique opportunity.” 

Kaylee Pennell, a sophomore, 
said, “I definitely want to go to 
this concert. I've heard great things 
from the band.” 

‘T think everybody should come 
to the concert and see the work 
that’s being done by the fellow 
students. It’s an exciting time,” 
said Gahagen. 


Theatrical zombie 5k to raise money for Huntingdon Food Pantry 


By TayLor SMALLWOOD 


The Juniata theater department 


and the running club are working 
together to plan a zombie run for 


charity that will be held on Oct. 9. 

The course will begin in the 
Peace Chapel parking lot, continue 
through the woods and end back 
on campus. Participants will not 
just be running through the course 
like many other 5K runs. 

“You don’t know where you're 
going,” said Assistant Professor 
of Theater Arts Neal Utterback, 
who is leading the 5K on the the- 
ater side. Runners and walkers 
will not get a map. Instead, they 
will navigate from checkpoint to 
checkpoint, hearing from various 
performers, dressed in costumes 
and makeup. 

The lines that the performers 
will act out for the runners come 
from “Zombie Town: A Docu- 
mentary Play” by Tim Bauer. Stu- 


dents in the theater department. 


have been assigned different roles 
within the event. 

Pat Rutledge, a junior in theater 
who has been performing in shows 
at Juniata College since his fresh- 
man year, said, “Some people from 


‘the department are going to. be 


playing roles, and then a bunch of 
other people are going to be dress- 
ing up as zombies.” 

When asked what his role will 
be, Rutledge said, “I'm going to be 
one of the people conveying the 
story and playing a character.” 

‘There is a rehearsal for perform- 
ers and characters before the event 
date; however, Utterback is not 
going to make it very strict. “I'm 
trying to make it both for the par- 
ticipant’s and the audience's fun: 
low-impact work load but high 
impact reward,” said Utterback. 

‘The race will begin no earlier 
than 11 p.m. in the woods. “My 
lines are primarily comedic. I think 








we might try to go for the gross 
factor with the zombie makeup,” 
said Rutledge. 

The idea for the charity fun run 
came to be when Utterback and 
Rutledge were participating in 5K 
Friday, which is when the theater 
department goes for a run together. 

‘They were running through the 
woods when Utterback mentioned 
a phone app that he uses called, 
Zombie, Run! 

Utterback explained how the 
app is meant to be both entertain- 
ing, because it has a story line and 
syncs to a person's choice of music, 
and also motivational. “The more 
you run, you pick up supplies along 
the way,” said Utterback. 

Rutledge explained that he and 
Utterback continued their conver- 
sation, and Rutledge said, “Wow, 
this would be a great place to run 
away from zombies. What if the 
theater department did a zombie- 
themed fundraiser?” Both theater 
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and zombie enthusiasts mentioned 
that Utterback then “ran with it,” 
regarding Rutledge’s idea. 

Senior Laura Kelly, who is a co- 
founder and participant in the JC 
running club, is also involved in the 
planning of the fun run. She has 
collaborated with Utterback in or- 
ganizing the logistics of the event. 

Not only is there going to be 
a fun run, but also there is going 
to be an after-party on campus, 
which Kelly and the running club 
are planning. 

‘The running club got involved in 
the planning of the zombie fun run 
when theater students approached 
their table at Lobster Fest, where 
Juniata’s clubs are put on dis- 
play. Kelly and the running club 
members agreed to help organize 
the event. 

Although this event is being 
coordinated by the theater depart- 
ment and the running club, com- 


munity, students, faculty and staff 





are encouraged to participate and 
donate to the cause. 

‘The suggested minimum dona- 
tion is $10. Funds raised will ben- 
efit the Huntingdon Food Pantry, 
though the theater department has 
not done prior work for the food 
pantry. “We're trying to just find 
other partners within the com- 
munity to help support so that 
we can make our work woven 
in more with the community,” 
said Utterback. 

“As much as we can (raise) is 
my goal,” Utterback said, since 
this is his first time coordinat- 
ing this event and holding it at 
Juniata College. Utterback plans 
to use the donations to cover the 
minimal cost of the run and donate 
the remainder of the money to the 
Huntingdon Food Pantry. 

Participants may either pre-reg- 
ister by contacting Neal Utterback 
or they may register on the night 
of the event. 





Due to the timing of the run, 
even though the paths will be lit, 
it is highly encouraged that all par- 
ticipants to bring their own source 
of illumination for safety purposes. 

All participants will have to fill 
out a waiver form and a registra- 
tion form upon signing up for the 
zombie run. The organizers also 
suggest that all participants arrive 
to the Peace Chapel parking lot 
by foot. 

Utterback, the performers and 
the coordinators hope that there 
will be a significant number of 
participants, and he said that this 
event is “...starting small to fig- 
ure out how we do this, and then 
hopefully it becomes an annual 
event, and it can grow and can get 
more volunteers.” 

Kelly said, “I think it’s going to 
be a really, really cool event. I hope 
that it’s successful. I hope that a lot 
of people are down to party and 
run with zombies.” 






PA'S ULTIMATE HAUNTED EXPERIENCE! 


Fridays & Saturdays 
October 9 & 10, 16 & 17, 23 & 24, 30 & 31 
Saturday Family Tours—11 AM—S5 PM 


Featuring 2 Crystal Caverns—One Haunted & One Natural 
PLUS FAMILY HAYRIDE! 


Friday & Saturday Evenings 6 PM—9:30 PM 

9@ Minutes of Terror! 

In The Cave... Thru The Woods & On The Wagon. 
FRIDAY NIGHT & SATURDAY AFTERNOON GROUP SPECIALS! 


Always a discount for Juniata Students with ID! 
Call 814.643.0268 for Tickets & Group Reservations 


7703 William Penn Highway 
U.S. Route 22 
3 Miles West of Huntingdon, PA 
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Empty beds, smaller incoming class raises 


By K1iaus-PETER PROFUS 


Prior to this academic year, Ju- 
niata College raised costs to more 
than $50,000 a year, including 
room and board. At the same time, 
freshmen numbers have decreased 
and put the five-year master plan's 
targets into question. 

According to Robert E. Yel- 
nosky, vice president of finance 
and operations, tuition costs have 
gradually increased from $33,370 
to $39,840 since 2011. 

Jeff Opplinger, a freshman 
student studying computer sci- 
ence, said tuition is something 
that all students think about. “One 
of my friends, he is going to a simi- 
lar school like this in Pittsburgh, 
and he has to take on a lot of 
debt, He is not sure if he is going 
to stay all four years there because 
of it.” 

Tuition costs are calculated with 
the budget in mind. “The larg- 
est cost is the human capital. We 
hire the best faculty so that we 
can recruit the best students who 
contribute to the academic and 
the social life of the campus,” said 
Fumio Sugihara, vice president 
of enrollment. 

Some schools will accept stu- 
dents just to meet matriculation 
goals. “There are a lot of places that 
are just getting a class,” said Sugi- 
hara. “That’s not our way.” 

Financial aid is used to make the 
College affordable and persuade 
academically strong students to at- 
tend. Like other institutions, Juni- 
ata offers merit scholarships based 
on high school GPA. 

While some students still strug- 
gle, Senior Erik Merell said, “I 
looked at what the tuition would 
be after scholarship, and afterward 
I was pretty much paying the same 
amount, so it wasnt really that big 
of a decision for me. I just came to 
Juniata because I like the school 
and not because it was any more 
affordable than the other ones. 
There are small classes, a small 
student body and a lot of teachers 


Master plan 
By ELIzABETH HAMME 


The five-year Strategic Plan 
that Juniata put together as part 
of the twenty-year Master Plan 
has several changes that students 
can look forward to beginning 
this spring. 

Of all the changes occurring, 
there are a few taking precedence. 
Donna Weimer, chair of the com- 
munications department said, “It’s 
our hope that this new Media and 
Studio Arts building is going to 
be in back of the theater. It’s go- 
ing to be where the tennis courts 
are. The tennis courts are going to 
come out.” 

Amanda Kopacz, a freshman 
and one of 35 students officially en- 
rolled in the Integrated Media Arts 
program of emphasis said, “I'm ex- 
cited because they're improving for 
my major.” 

Weimer explained the idea of 
a new arch as a part of the media 
and studio arts building. “We had 
hoped to be able to align the arch- 
es with Cloister so that you could 
walk through part of the build- 
ing and walk onto campus,” said 
Weimer. 

President James Troha explained 
building projects going along with 
the addition of the Integrated Me- 
dia Arts building. “We can't not 
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The most recent tuition hike has pushed Juniata’s cost to over $50,000 a year; however, financial aid packages have managed to maintain first-year retention rates. Juniata’s 


admissions team focuses on finding applicants that are a good fit for the College rather than admitting a goal number of students. 


to students.” 

Doug Pierce, a senior in eco- 
nomics, German and mathemat- 
ics, said, “Juniata College gave me 
a package that made it more af- 
fordable than state school for me. 
‘The state school wasnt offering 
as much funding, so they weren't 
willing to give me the finan- 
cial aid or assistance that Juniata 
College was.” 

“The reality is that it’s very rare 
that we're charging what the bud- 
get demands. If we really charged 
all these things that it costs to run 
this place, including wages, elec- 
tricity, heat, maintenance, inflation, 
etc., people wouldn't show up, stu- 
dents wouldn't be here,” Sugihara 
said. “Part of the costs is drawn 
from the $112 million endow- 
ments, which are really there to en- 
sure the longevity of the institution 
is there.” 


Besides Juniata’s matriculation 
goals, long-term planning involves 
strategies to keep students at the 
College and potentially increase 
the student body. 

Future ambitions concerning 
student numbers were formulated 
in Juniata’s five-year master plan, 
published in 2012. The plan aims 
at 2000 students in the. coming de- 
cades. Accordingly, 200-300 more 
beds would be needed to meet 
enrollment growth. “We would 
definitely have to put up another 
dorm, and we are definitely going 
to want the faculty to be in some 
level proportional to that growth,” 
said Sugihara. 

However, the target number 
of 2000 in the Master Plan may 
be a misinterpretation. “Maybe 
it wouldnt hurt to have another 
hundred students. In the imme- 
diate future, and Id say for a bit, 


calls for aesthetic changes 


replace the tennis courts for our 
students who are participating in 
tennis, as you remove those you 
have got to put them someplace, 
and so it’s a bit of a domino ef- 
fect when you begin the art build- 
ing. Now you're moving the tennis 
courts because you're taking away a 
field for where they practice soccer 
right now. You've got to give (the 
soccer teams) a turf field because if 
you have a grass field where both 
men and women are playing, it gets 
beat up,” said Troha. 

‘The committee hopes that con- 
struction will start in the spring, 
but other projects have to be in 
place to line up with local laws. 
“The other thing that is less, I 
think, thrilling for students, but it’s 
an important one, is in order for 
those projects to be complete. We 
have to have a stormwater man- 
agement plan per Huntingdon 
borough code,” said Troha. 

“We need to put systems in 
place that control that stormwater 
but also deal with the quality of it,” 
said Troha. 

Robert Yelnosky, vice president 
of finance and operations, said, 
“As they build and lose dirt and 
grass surface there is less area for 
the rainwater to be absorbed into 
the ground, and this creates more 
runoff which can damage places 


if it’s not clean as well as create 
flooding problems.” 

‘The solution is a riparian buffer 
that would be made of local veg- 
etation and would filter runoff that 
would may cause pollution to en- 
ter nearby aquatic ecosystems. The 
plan has not been approved yet, but 
they are working with the borough 
and the water management team 
in Huntingdon to get it finalized 
and passed allowing us to begin 
our building projects. 

‘The plan will have more ben- 
efits than solely satisfying borough 
codes. Yelnosky said, “It would be 
a natural solution to the problem.” 

Parking is also going to change 
as they are going to get rid of the 
road between the theater and 
tennis courts and Swigart Hall. 
“When those streets start to lose 
parking, we have plans in the 
master plan to replace it. In fact, 
we replace it at an almost two to 
one margin. So actually, parking 
increases. But what we're doing is 


moving parking more to the exte- 
rior of campus,” said Troha. 


‘The parking lot behind Tussey 
and Terrace will get bigger and will 
hide some of the parked cars from 
Moore Street. 

More information can be found 
on the Juniata website under the 
Juniata Master Plan. 


there really isn’t an intentional plan 
to grow the College to 2000, be- 
cause being a campus that accom- 
modates 2000 doesn’t mean you 
accommodate 2000 comfortably,” 
said Sugihara. 

Tn fact, freshmen student num- 
bers have dropped to a five-year 
low of 356, according to Daniel 
Cook-Huffman, interim dean of 
students. Furthermore, the number 
of empty beds in on-campus ac- 
commodation is at a five-year high. 
Residential Life says that 50 beds 
remained unfilled this year, more 
than twice as many compared to 
previous years. 

According to retention rates 
provided by Carlee Ranalli from 
institutional research, Juniata Col- 
lege has had a constant rate above 
85 percent throughout the last five 
years. Retention rates measure the 
percentage of first-time students 


who return to Juniata College the 
following fall. 

According to Sugihara, the Col- 
lege is part of a nationally competi- 
tive market in higher education, 
which consists of a rising number 
of institutions. In times of height- 
ening costs and competition, Ju- 
niata’s increasing tuition and fees 
are an effort to keep a high-quality 
faculty and student body. 

‘Juniata students are very unique 
and very intentional and a very in- 
dependent group. And when you 
really think about trying to find 
people like that from an enroll- 
ment perspective, it’s really hard,” 
said Sugihara. “If every student 
here went out and recruited one 
more student, that would change 
this college fundamentally. The fact 
is that the Juniata student probably 
knows best how to find the other 
Juniata students.” 
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Hunter-Kysor, Kessler aim for tolerance 


> from Prism page | 


When Saturday came around, 
the quad was filled with people. 
“Tt was nice to see a small town 
like Huntingdon embrace Pride- 
fest and be open to what it means 
to people in the community,” said 
freshman Emily Gruszczynski. 

“We want an event that pro- 
moted toleration rather than igno- 
rance, acceptance rather than ha- 
tred. These things, these events and 
this knowledge that we are trying 
to build in this community and this 


socially aware system. That is what 
Pridefest is based on, and we need 
it,” said Hunter-Kysor. “We: have 
people here who need these events, 
who want and need to know it 
is okay to be who you are and 
be any sexual or gender identity 
you are.” 

‘There were more than 40 groups 
represented at Pridefest. “We ac- 
tually had an outrageous amount 
of tables used. We were only an- 
ticipating 20 organizations from 
Huntington to have tables and in- 
formation,” Hunter-Kysor said. 


Future events include a Hallow- 
een-inspired drag show on Oct. 30, 
with Yara Sofia, a professional drag 
queen from Las Vegas, and a youth 
summit on Nov. 21. 

‘The co-presidents of PRISM 
have plans for it to become a model 
club. “I want it to be a happy, ac- 
cepting club. I want it to be more 
involved. I want PRISM to be an 
ideal LGBTQ student organiza- 
tion on a liberal arts campus. I 
think Juniata has the potential. I 
think we have every right to do it,” 
said Hunter-Kysor. 





Pope Francis well-received in community 


> from PoPE page 1 


immigrants should be faithful and 
reliable citizens. 

Saturday evening, an event 
called the Festival of Families was 
held. During this event, the Pope 
heard stories of six families from 
around the world. The impor- 
tance of family is high in the eyes 
of Pope Francis. He refers to these 
families as a “factory of hope.” 
He encourages us to celebrate 
family life and the diversity of 
our customs. : 

One of the final events held in 
honor of the Pope was a visit to 
Curran-Fromhold — Correctional 
Facility. The object of this visit 


was to promote rehabilitation in 


the name of families and society. 
After his speech, the Pope went 
around and shook every attending 
inmate's hand. 

“Tt’s easier to look at it the other 
way around, how does culture af- 
fect the Pope’s visit?” said Plane. 
“I think in that sense, American 
political culture is very demo- 
cratic and the Pope is also very 
democratic. It goes back to this 
populism notion where the Pope 
seems to be genuinely concerned 
with ordinary people. That is also 
closely related to the tenets of 


» American democracy.” 


Similarly to Plane, Baer argues 
that the Pope's visit is significant, 
despite our melting pot of differ- 
ences. “I think there’s a lot hap- 


pening in the U.S, and I think 
the significance of him being here 
is that he’s aware of that — that 
we're not stagnant and that we 
play a role. I think the world looks 
at the United States. I don't think 
we influence everything that hap- 
pens and we shouldn't. But I think 
him coming to the U.S., especially 
the east coast versus the west coast; 
where in the east coast, the church 
population is shrinking.” 

‘The final event that took place 
in Philadelphia was the Papal 
Mass. ‘This event was to stress 
the importance of faith and fam- 
ily. During this event, Francis’s 
final words to the public ‘were: 
“May God bless you all — God 
bless America.” 


Cook-Huffman holds interim dean of students role for academic year 


> from DEAN page 1 





punitive in the actions we're going 
to take,” said Campbell. 

One thing that has not changed 
is the role of the dean of students. 
“There are two things that hap- 
pen for a dean of students at 
Juniata. One is that you're very 
engaged in that strategic level of 
thinking and conversations of the 
senior leadership team. Also, be- 
cause we don't have a lot of extra 
staff, you're meeting with students 
very directly and sort of on the 
ground, and addressing concerns 
and issues and connecting stu- 
dents with support and helping 
students with navigating the col- 
lege system and being successful,” 
said Cook-Huffman. 

In addition to reprising Dean 
Cook-Huffman’s role, the College 
has hired an additional assistant 
dean of students, Dawn Scialabba. 
“T believe that with a single dean 








of students and one assistant dean 
of students, that has left us with 
a less than fully adequate staff to 
do both those jobs—the strategic 
and higher order thinking job of 
the chief student affairs officer, 
whether you call her or him a VP 
or dean of students, or anyone else 
in the office, assistant deans, who 
can help manage the different 
areas, ResLife, Health and Well- 
ness, Public Safety, all those areas,” 
said Cook-Huffman. 

An additional dean in the Dean 
of Students Office mitigates the 
workload for the staff. “I think it’s 
great because there’s so much work 
that needs to be done in student 
affairs in general, so being able to 
add qualified professionals that 
have the knowledge and experi- 
ence and background that can 
help guide that (work) is great,” 
said Campbell. 

In addition to staffing changes, 


new processes have been imple- 





mented. “For a number of years, 
the dean of students reported di- 
rectly to the provost and the vice 
president of student development. 

In the last couple of years, we have 
made this transition to a new presi- 
dent and new provost. The dean of 
students now reports directly to the 
president and not to the provost,” 
said Cook-Huffman. 

The new reporting process 
does not impact the working re- 
lationship between academic and 
student affairs. “Even though 
formally separated in the organi- 
zational chart, we still work very 
closely with academic affairs. We 
work super closely with those 
people as if we are in the same unit, 
which we are. We're in the College, 
that's the larger unit, but we're in 
a little different reporting struc- 
ture to the higher administration,” 
said Cook-Huffman. 

Interacting with the deans is a 
positive experience. “Every interac- 





tion I have with the deans is always 
positive and friendly. Even if Dan 
is rushing to a meeting, he pauses 
to ask how I am doing. Ellen is 
a bottle of joy, and her signature 
laugh is extremely contagious and 
fills the office. I haven't had too 
many interactions with Dawn, but 
her constant smile is enough to 
know that she cares and is happy 
to be there,” said Mellish. 

“It is a lot to throw at people, 
and sometimes the uncertainty in 
people’s minds. When they don't 
have all of the information, (their 
minds) tend to wander and tend to 
think the worst. It’s a hard balance 
of being able to share informa- 
tion of what changes are coming 
through and personnel shifts versus 


what we can share,” said Campbell. 


“With new people it’s going to 
be bumpy as they get their feet 
on the ground and learn about 
our culture and learn about the 


people and try different things, 





but at the end of the day, a lot 
of these changes in student life 
are going to be worthwhile and 

meaningful for our student body,” 
said Troha. 
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At Juniata we have taken big 
strides toward being as envi- 
ronmentally friendly as pos- 
sible. Our institution takes part 
in the annual Recycle Mania 
tournament, and has installed 
water-free urinals and geother- 
mal buildings. Despite trying to 
reduce Juniata’s impact on our 
environment, shouldn't we still 
strive for better? 

In the past year, Juniata has 
made the switch from a clam- 
shell container with the recy- 
cling number 5 to one with 
number 1. To many this may 
mean nothing except an argu- 
ment over whether the portions 
are smaller or not, but for our in- 
stitution, this means much more. 
Most recycling facilities only 
recycle numbers 1 and 2. This is 
not because they don’t care about 
recycling, but because the higher 
the recycling number, the more 
difficult and expensive it is to re- 
cycle. Unfortunately, even if you 
throw away your number 5 plas- 
tic container into a recycling bin, 
it just ends up among mounds of 
garbage in a landfill. 

Instead of getting take-out 
from Muddy in a single-use 
container, Juniata offers students 


ae oo 





the option to purchase a reus- 
able eco-clamshell for just $6. 
‘The container comes with a free 
meal, and Sodexo will wash it 
free of charge. Why aren't more 
students taking advantage of this 
eco-friendly opportunity? 

To answer these questions I 
had to take a look at my own 
habits. ’m now a junior at Juniata 


. and have just recently purchased 


a reusable clamshell. I had heard 
of them before but believed that 
the other clamshells were just 
being recycled. I ignored count- 
less signs with information about 
the benefits of the containers 
while constantly contributing to 


the amount of waste we humans 
produce. The signs are obvious; 
Juniata does promote the con- 
tainers. It is up to us as students 
to take responsibility and inform 
ourselves, something many fail to 
do even though we are receiving 
a higher education. In a sense, we 
are failing to represent Juniata’s 
motto: “Think, Evolve, Act.” 

The price per non-recyclable 
shell is 13.5 cents, whereas a re- 
usable one is $5.98. This means 
that in order for the reusable 
containers to have an impact, 
they would need to be used 
roughly 44 times. If you take into 
account how many days we are in 


Politics, music effected by media bias 


TAY 
LAL 


EDITO 


An unfortunate truth is that 
most of the news we see in our 
daily lives is biased. Whether it 
is a headline on Facebook or a 
CNN broadcast, it is rare that all 
sides are fairly represented. ‘This 
is extremely problematic, taking 
into account the fact that this 
generation runs on fast-paced, 
concise information. Day to day, 
we are bombarded with news 
and opinions plastered all over 
our feeds, and most times before 
actually looking into an issue 
we construct opinions when we 
only know a fraction of the story. 
Living in times like these, with 
so much going on and so much 
change waiting to happen, it is 
important that we all work to be 
as informed as we can. By being 
better informed, we are able to 
have a better grasp of issues pres- 
ent in society today and can be- 
gin to take steps toward change. 

Although media bias is noth- 
ing new, it is shocking how prev- 
alent it is today. For instance, 
presidential candidate Bernie 
Sanders is being held back be- 
cause major news networks are 
failing to treat him as a con- 
tender in the primary presiden- 
tial race. Sanders is personally 
upset because he feels that when 
his views are not presented over 
network news, the people don't 
have the opportunity to criticize 
and make the best and most in- 
formed decision for the country. 
In an interview with CNN he 
described his issues with media 
coverage: “In terms of campaign 
coverage there is more coverage 
about the political gossip of a 
campaign ... but what your job 
is, what the media's job is, is to 





say, ‘Look, these are the major 
issues facing the country. We're 
a democracy, -people have dif- 
ferent points of view, let’s argue 
it.” When looking through the 
Web, I see plenty of support for 
Sanders from people who are ac- 
tive on the web. However, when I 
talked to people like my parents, 
who get most of their news from 
television or the newspaper, they 
had no clue who the man is. The 
media presents the democratic 
side of the primary election in a 
way that forces you into thinking 
that the only nominee options 
available are Hilary Clinton or 
possibly Joe Biden ... if he ever 
decides to enter the race. 

Drama is the media’ main 
focus instead of relevant issues, 
and as a result the public doesn’t 
get the opportunity to realize 
all. of their options. The same 
is true for the Republican can- 
didates. Donald Trump, at this 
time in the election race, is be- 
ing made out as the centerpiece 
of the Republican Party, when 
in reality he does not represent 
every Republican, or even half 
of them, for that matter. People 
cant make informed decisions 
on issues if they don't know all of 
the pieces that are a part of them, 
and when all the pieces aren't 
taken into account, perceptions 
become skewed. 

A perfect instance of the me- 
dia skewing public opinion is 
the case of Kanye West. Nearly 
everyone remembers the 2008 
VMAs when West barged onto 
the stage, interrupted Taylor 
Swift and made a scene. Since 
that happened, websites, news 
networks and every other form 
of media demonized West and 


took every opportunity to make _ 


the man look bad. Never did 
these news sources take the time 


to highlight the fact that on 
three separate occasions Kanye 
gave up music awards he won 
because he felt that another art- 
ist deserved it more (2007 BET 
Awards, 2008 American Music 
Awards, 2008 Grammys). The 
media just constantly pushed 
West down and influenced the 
public’s perception. What is in- 
teresting is that with one story 
the media is beginning to change 
popular opinion again. After the 
2015 VMA awards, everyone 
was talking about West’s long 
acceptance speech. Articles were 
coming out now with headlines 
like “Maybe Kanye West isn’t so 
bad,” and I could see that among 
friends and family, feelings were 
starting to change. West’s com- 
ments were nothing new; many 
of the points he brought up are 
issues and opinions he has had 
and expressed for some time 
now; the only difference is that 
the media is choosing to put 
those actions in the spotlight. 

Whether politics or pop cul- 
ture, the media is going to influ- 
ence our opinions, which makes 
it important for us to be aware 
of the information we take in. 
In the future, we should strive to 
inform ourselves before setting 
opinions or making decisions in- 
volving important issues. 

As soon as we open up our 
web browsers, the world is at 
our fingertips. Hundreds — even 
thousands — of sources are avail- 
able online, and each source is 
going to present a story differ- 
ently. Next time you're looking 
into an issue or current events, 
take time to consider each side 
of the story. For every Fox News 
article read, check out a Huff- 
ington Post story, and by doing 
that we can all work to be well 
rounded, well informed citizens. 























Out with the old, in with the reusable eco-c 


— 
o% poe, 


school, it would be easy for the 
cost of buying more expensive, 
reusable shells to be eliminated. 
Tn reality, it makes a huge impact 
on the amount of money the 
College would spend on con- 
tainers. So, again, why aren't we 
using these shells? 

Rob Yelnosky, vice president 
for finance and operations, ex- 
plains that there are some con- 
cerns that arise with offering 
only reusable clamshells. “It 
is highly likely that students 
will wash their containers out 
in dorm-room sinks, leaving a 
potential mess,” said Yelnosky. 
‘There is also the problem of stu- 


Letter from 


PHOTO FROM DORIANA HYMAN 


On behalf of The Juniatian, I 
would like to welcome you back 
to Juniata! Whether you are an 
upperclassman, a freshman, a 
transfer student or an interna- 
tional student studying abroad 
for a single semester, I hope Ju- 
niata becomes a place where you 
are free to explore, make mis- 
takes and grow. 

I’m glad you picked up The Ju- 
niatian and have somehow stum- 
bled onto page 5. As a student, it 
can be easy to get sucked into the 
daily monotony: wake up, go to 
class, go to work, study, eat din- 
net, pretend to study, watch net- 
flix, go to bed, repeat. However, 
we are members of the Juniata 
community, and that requires us 
to take an active role in campus 
life and politics. It requires us to 
know what is going on, what af- 
fects us and what will affect fu- 
ture Juniatians. 

So thank you for reading! 
Thank you for choosing to be a 
part of our newspaper and our 


lamshells 


dents not returning the shells 
to Sodexo. 

When asked if switching 
clamshells would cut costs, Yel- 
nosky responded, “We don't have 
the numbers, but I think it would 
be a trade off. We would require 
more water and energy so the 
containers could be washed, but 
we wouldn't be filling the land- 
fills with them.” In further dis- 
cussion, Yelnosky said, “Juniata 
would be more than excited to 
switch out containers.” 

After compiling information, 
it is clear that Juniata needs to 
make the container switch, but 
this is not the responsibility of 
the institution alone. Students 
taking responsibility for their 
waste could cut the annual 
$7,000 spent on ‘non-recyclable 
containers to a much more rea- 
sonable expense. Juniata as an 
institution is moving forward 
in the management of its waste, 
while the heart of Juniata, its stu- 
dents, remains inactive. 

We the students must “Think” 
about our impact on the environ- 
ment, “Evolve” to become more 
informed about where our waste 
goes and “Act” by making the 
change to recyclable contain- 
ers. Juniata has made big strides 
in becoming environmentally 
friendly, and it is now up to stu- 
dents to do their part. It is the 
job of a fellow Juniatian to hold 
oneself to a higher standard by 
taking initiative for change to 
foster a better tomorrow. 


the Editor 


campus by reading about Pope 
Francis, changes in the Dean’s 
Office and the zombie run that 
will benefit the Huntingdon 
Food Bank. But you should not 
stop there. 

In order for The Juniatian to be 
an active part of the Juniata com- 
munity, we need your feedback! 
Just like you are learning from 
your classes and assignments, 
we learn more about how to be a 
better newspaper every time we 
release an issue. The more you let 
us know what you want to see in 
the paper, what you like or dis- 
like about our paper, the more 
accurately it can reflect not only 
the perspectives of the staff but 
also the perspectives and inter- 
ests of you, our fellow Juniatians. 

Did you spot an error? Please, 
let us know. If you agree with an 
article or editorial, write a let- 
ter to the Editor. If you disagree 
with our perspective, write a let- 
ter to the Editor! Find one of 
our staff members and let them 
know what your club is doing, or 
what you have heard is going on 
around campus. 

We know that 30 students 
cannot represent a campus com- 
munity of over 1600 people on 
their own, but with your help, I 
am confident The Juniatian can 
be more than just a newspaper. 
It can be a conversation starter, 
a forum, a channel for Juniatians 
to express their thoughts and 
opinions. Help us do our part by 
doing yours. 

We'll see you next issue, 
























Abigail Rosenberger 
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I stared at the reed field in 
front of me and wondered why 
I felt so empty. I had made 
countless new friends at Juniata 
and felt like I belonged. I loved 
the academics, and everything 
I was learning interested me. 
I was busy all the time— 
except for now. This was the first 
time I had experienced homesick- 
ness at Juniata. Little did I know, 
I was not alone. 

“My guess would be about 
10 percent to 20 percent of the 
incoming freshmen popula- 
tion experience some kind of 
homesickness,” says Jonathan 
Reveley-Cohen, a counselor at 
the Health and Wellness Center. 

Reveley-Cohen _ continued, 
stating, “You're talking about 
losing their hometown, their 
core group of friends and fam- 
ily, and you're losing that secu- 
rity of childhood. A lot of that is 
masked in the beginning by the 
excitement of independence and 
a new environment. So, usually 
that doesn’t set in until two to 
four weeks and sometimes even 
months afterward.” 

If 10 percent of 20 percent of 
incoming students felt this way, 
then upperclassmen who have 
been at Juniata for years would 
have some great advice for those 
struggling this semester. 

Heather Gahler, a senior with 
a communications POE, shared 
a couple great ways she propels 
herself forward when being 
confronted with the symptoms 
of homesickness. “There’s one 
quote that I always say to myself 
when something’s really hard: 
‘All this too shall pass.’ I don’t 
know why, but it’s very comfort- 
ing to me. I always look forward 
to an end date. I think, ‘This is 





horrible, but after next week it 
won't be terrible.’ That keeps me 
going all the time. I keep looking 
for those end dates.” 

Those end dates come sooner 
than one may think, and keeping 
oneself busy seems to be the an- 
swer to making time fly. Coun- 
selor Reveley-Cohen recom- 
mends “Having a lot of things 
to do each day, not only are you 
going to be busy, but you're go- 
ing to actually draw relation- 
ships with other people, and 
you're going to have to establish 
(those friendships).” 

However, in order to propel 
oneself through these tough 
times and stay busy, Matthew 
Colabella, a sophomore with a 
religious studies POE, recom- 
mends one to “Ask for a little bit 
of home.” 

“Ask for that care package,” 
Collabella said, smiling. “My first 
exam, I called my grandma and 
said, ‘Grandma, you need to bake 
me cookies, and you need to send 
them here as soon as possible.’ I 
got it very early. I got two giant 
tins of chocolate chip cookies. 
Definitely try to get your parents 
to send you home-cooked cook- 
ies, or muffins.” 

However, once one receives 
that all-too-familiar basket of 
baked goods, there are more 
things one can focus on to feel 
more at home at Juniata. Ifeoma 
Uzoamaka Obi, a freshman, 
seems to have an air of comfort 
at Juniata already. How? Support 
from her friends. 

“Tve found a group of people 
that I really like, so it’s helped 
distract me from thinking about 
home.” Obi goes on to say how 
the people at Juniata were a part 
of what attracted her to join in 
the first place. 

“Coming here, I think I was 
a little worried that maybe I 
wouldn't find someone that had 
the same views as me, but Juni- 
ata’s so open. I've met so many 
people that resonate with my 
opinions and views, and I really 


admire that,” said Obi. 


Campus SPIN 


Warm welcome: are you home? 


As well as students relying 
on one another, there are many 
support services available. “Go 
to the Office of Student Activi- 
ties (OSA), they can help with 
anything,” says Colabella, cur- 
rently an employee of OSA 
on campus. 

Gahler also recommends peer 
and counseling services at the 
Health and Wellness Center. 
“Talk to people on campus, find 
someone you can really rely on, 
and if you need to, go to the 
counseling services. They really 
help,” she said. 

“Be open to everything, be- 
cause you dont really know 
what’s there,” said Obi confi- 
dently. “Even though it’s a small 
community, there are really big 
opportunities, so take whatever 
comes at you with grace.” 

“That’s life,” said Colabella 
with a. positive smile on his 


face. “Just live it and whatever 2 
happens, is life. That’s it. I can't 


change it.” 

Finally, if advice is not enough, 
there is a support group designed 
for this purpose. Counselor 
Reveley-Cohen has designed a 
discussion group to help cope 
with this feeling. of homesick- 
ness students may be experienc- 
ing. “I am starting a transition to 
college group for anybody just to 
talk about what they’re experi- 
encing in a group setting that’s a 
bit more private.” 

For anyone interested in be- 
coming a part of this support 
group, Reveley-Cohen invites 
emails at revlej@juniata.edu. The 
group is open to freshmen as 
well as upperclassmen who wish 
to share their stories as well. 

For those feeling like home 
is very far away, take this op- 
portunity to look at a new home 
right in front of you. Juniata is a 
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community, and the campus is 
a support group in and of itself. 
Do not be afraid of reaching out 
and trying new things. Put your 
heart into your new life at Junia- 
ta, because after all, your home is 
where your heart is. 


Juniata Club AVVOL becomes PRISM as co-presidents Collin Kessler and Connor 
Hunter-Kysor discuss new changes and future club goals (top). Students get in- 
volved during gender identity workshop (center).Tammy Simpson addresses crowd 
about the loss of her son Brandon during her speech on suicide prevention (bot- 
tom left). Students celebrate Pride Week by tye-dying t-shirts and participating in 
other events at Pride Fest, held on Sept. 12 (bottom right). 








David Wilkins establishes leading role as ‘Human of Juniata’ 


- nares 
Hina st 
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Marie Mistretta 





To some, he is known as a pro- 
fessor. To others, he is known as 
a colleague. However, the life of 
W. David Wilkins comes with 
many more titles than that. 

“I was living in Saudi Arabia as 
an undergraduate,” said Wilkins, 
“T have a Bachelor of Fine Arts 
in performance from that col- 
lege. I did 20 to 30 years of pro- 
fessional performance in Man- 


hattan, then went back to grad’ 


school. My specialty in master’s 
and almost a Ph.D. in Elizabe- 
than Shakespeare, gender, sexual 
politics, that kind of thing within 
the plays.” 

Wilkins, like many of us, start- 
ed off his college career in search 
of a future. However, to his sur- 
prise, Wilkins finds himself here 
at Juniata teaching English, un- 
like the goals he initially wanted 
to pursue years before. While 
reflecting on his image of him- 





self as a child, Wilkins reveals 
his pre-college dreams. “The two 
A’s were big with me. Money was 
never an option. I wanted to be 
an archeologist or I wanted to be 
an actor,” said Wilkins. “The one 
thing I didn’t think I would be 
was a teacher.” 

Like many students of Juniata, 
Wilkins combined his interests 
into one field and applied it in 
many ways. “For the Ph.D. I was 
working in continuing British 
literature, working in World War 
I and the rest of it, so of course 
I teach comp—CWS. In my 
world it’s the same thing as be- 
ing a performer, why I went into 
art to begin with. There’s nothing 
cooler to me than helping people 
find their voices, whether that’s 
through writing poetry, through 
teaching how to think in CWS 
or through performance. It’s all 
the same goal in my world.” 

Along with performance and 
teaching, Wilkins has a strong tie 
to music. “There are go-to songs 
and bands that have written 
parts of my life,” said Wilkins. 
“Peter Gabriel was huge. His 
album ‘So’ came out when I 
was an undergraduate, and a lot 


of it was about leaving and go- 
ing to New York and trying art 
and the rest of it. That album is 
almost a touchstone for me in 
certain places.” 

Much like his interests, his 
music tastes vary greatly. “It’s not 
that I’m pulled in by genres; I’m 
pulled in by the type of artistry 
that the musician exhibits. I don't 
like technically brilliant music if 
it’s not honest or doesn’t have 
a soul. But with style, I am re- 
ally all over the place. I listen to 
a little bit of everything. I think 
that’s the performer in me. If I 
can belt it then I am a happy guy. 
I’m not pretty, but I am loud!” 

It’s said that you can tell a lot 
about a person from the contents 
of their wallet or the music in 
their car. Although Wilkins ex- 
pressed interest in many classical 
Pieces of music, that’s not what’s 
playing in his car on his ride back 
home to State College. 

Wilkins shared, “if you listen 
to the music mix in the car right 
now, Lana Del Ray did a cover 
of the theme song to Cinder- 
ella, which is at the end-of Ma- 
leficent,” said Wilkins. “A little 
darkness to that song changes 


everything. It’s stunning and lifts 
that piece beyond its moment in 
time and makes it an eternal love 


. song that is both cynical and up- 


lifting simultaneously. I am fas- 
cinated by that.” 

So after all, it seems Wilkins 
stayed true to himself. As a 
performer and a teacher, he still 
is living the dream of the “two 
A’s” in many different ways. 

‘Tve performed a long, long 
time, and I’ve done a lot of 
shows,” said Wilkins. “When I 
was studying theater at Ithaca, 
the movie Amadeus came out. 
I knew nothing about it. I re- 
ally was not that interested 
in period drama or anything 
like that, and I went alone to a 
movie theater and saw it. It was 
an upstairs movie theater. There 
were about four other people in 
the auditorium.” 

Wilkins then elaborated on 
the experience stating, “after 
the film, I couldn't stop crying 
for about three hours. I felt like 
somebody had gotten into my 
soul and ripped out everything 
that was so intensely private and 
personal. I made a decision at 
that point that that role, Ama- 


uy 


deus, was a role that I must play.” 

As Wilkins said, he has done a 
lot of shows. While reflecting on 
one of his first professional per- 
formances, Wilkins shares this 
advice with the many striving 
performers of the world. “Learn 
your craft,” he said. “I was the 
bottom part of a squeaky rock- 
ing chair. It was one of my first 
professional jobs. I made $25 
a week for that theater. But I 
had to play the bottom part of a 
squeaky rocking chair. There was 
an actress who played the top 
part and then an actress who sat 
on me and did the monologue.” 

At first, Wilkins was insulted 
by this casting. However, his way 
of handling such an event could 
serve as helpful advice for many 
struggling with their role in life. 
Wilkins said, “so I made the 
conscious choice to figure out, 
how exactly do you become the 
best bottom part of a squeaking 
rocking chair that you can? And 
dammit, I was the best part of 
the squeaky rocking chair.” He 
later concludes, “There’s no such 
thing as a small role” and “Don’t 
forget it’s hard to be the best. 
Don't ever give up.” 














Campus SPIN 
Visit Juniata’s past through glimpse at previous Homecoming 





tema Spirit 

“Saturday will be Homecom- 
ing Day. It is the one day in the 
year when Juniata graduates ev- 
erywhere are home again at their 
old Alma Mater, if not in actual 
bodily presence, certainly in wish 
and thoughts. 

We who are still in college 
perhaps cannot realize what it 
means to come back. We are too 
close to it, too absorbed with the 
problems of everyday, to know 
what hold the college is exert- 
ing on’us. We cannot get the 
“proper perspective, nor see these 

~ four. years as an integral part 
of our lives. But they who will 


crowd the campus on Saturday — 


have experienced just what the 
four years of a college career can 
mean in a life. Their memories 
‘of friends, courses and teachers 
have blended into one lasting 
memory of their Alma Mater. 
Homecoming Day is the time 
when they review this memory, 
when. they live over experienc- 
es and escapades in the places 
where they actually occurred. 
How they look about them 
at changes! When they meet 
friends, not seen in years, what 


a pleasure! “How ‘closely they 


watch the present posers of 


their domain. 
Juniata cannot. offer™ Fitiese 







music bine ‘She-cannot give 

special facilities for their con- 
venience and comfort. But she 
can offer something that will be 
a greater source of happiness to 
the visitors than any of these: a 
student body, which is consid- 
erate of others, a student body, 
filled with the desire to wel- 
come them. It will not matter so 
much to the alumni what mate- 
rial improvements they see at 
their college, but it will matter to 
them what spirit they find in the 
students here. 

We must welcome these Juni- 
atians to the campus, and in the 
spirit of courtesy make them feel 
at home again. Give them pre- 





ize 
“fleeting moments on our lives. 
home-comers an_extraordinary _ 
football game, she” cannot ‘of- 
ve ‘i buildings _ probably deceased. 


cedence in the dining room, in 
bleacher seats, in the dormitory, 
and everywhere. Their happiness 
that day will largely depend on 
our attitudes. We will be answer- 
able for the impression they car- 
ry away. If someone with the im- 
pression that he is growing away 
from Juniata, that he is gradually 
becoming a stranger here, we are 
at fault. Let us make this day 
one for alumni. Welcome, Junia- 
tians.” 

‘Vol. 11 “The  Juniatian 
Student Weekly,” Huntingdon, 
PA., Wednesday, November 6, 
1935 No.8 


Homecoming continues to be 
a gathering of Juniata alumni— 
students present and past return- 
ing “home” to celebrate their 
impactful years spent at Juniata. 
Once again, this Saturday will be 
homecoming weekend. This year 
will be the 80th anniversary of 
homecoming 1935, and alumni 
have been invited to play with 
our current band. - 

It. is still true that as current 
students, we cannot understand 
what it is like to return to a cam- 
pus full of past memories. We 
are still here; rushing to 8:00 a.m 
classes, crushing on classmates 
over the tops of our books, com- 
plaining about Baker, reading 
Yik Yak and going to the cliffs. 

These. moments feel unim- 
portant individually. We focus on 
them as just another overwhelm- 
ing Monday, or a list of tasks 
we must accomplish: When we 
leave, though, we too might real- 
e collective impact of these 


e students who wrote and réad 
the “Juniatian” i in 1935 are how 
Much fas 


about Juniata 


‘changed since then. With the 


incorporation of new technology 
and an evolving student popula- 
tion, change was inevitable. Our 
sports teams are larger and more 
impressive (considering the un- 
moved opinion of our friend- 
ly 1935 author) and we have 
since added new dormitories, 
academic halls and a_ better 
gymnasium. Since then, we 
have gained recognition both 
internationally and in popular 
college-selection books. 
Certainly the college experi- 
ence has changed since 1935. 
More students are going to col- 
lege farther from home, per- 
haps because technology like 
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October 2-4, 2015 


Featured Events 
Friday, October 2 


7:00 p.m. Women’s Volleyball vs. Marietta College in Memorial Gym 
7:30 p.m. Juniata Presents: Williamsburg Salsa Orchestra in Rosenberger Auditorium 


Saturday, October 3 


9:00 a.m. Apple Butter Making at the Raystown Field Station 
11:00 a.m. - 3:00 p.m. Carnival and Marketplace on the Quad 
11:30 a.m. - 1:30 p.m. Picnic Lunch on the Quad 

1:00 p.m. Football vs. Johns Hopkins University at Knox Stadium 

1:00 p.m. Men's Soccer vs. University of Scranton at Winton Hill Fields 
3:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. Beer Garden on the Quad 
3:30 p.m. Women's Soccer vs. University of Scranton at Winton Hill Fields 

7:00 p.m. Field Hockey vs. Washington & Jefferson College at Knox Stadium 

8:00 p.m. - 9:00 p.m. Michael Kent: Comedian & Magician in Rosenberger Auditorium 


9:00 p.m. - midnight Homecoming D 


Sunday, October 4 


3:00 p.m. 80th Anniversary of B: 


cell phones and Skype allows 
them to feel more connected 
even across greater distances. 
As Juniata grows, Homecoming 
weekend encompasses a growing 
number of students and return- 
ing alumni. 

Although it was written be- 
fore most of our grandparents 
were born, in many ways, this 
article from 1935 is timeless and 
applicable. Its welcoming mes- 
sage that Juniata, though small, 
can impress alumni with the 
respectfulness and motivation 
of students remains true to this 
day. Let us continue to uphold 
our reputation with kindness. 
‘Those who read this article when 


it originally ran are now our 
alumni. Let us extend them the 
same welcoming hand they lent 
their alumni. 

There is a generational dif- 
ference between the students of 
1935 and 2015. While students 
in 1935 were taught to respect 
authority and age, we have been 
told to question it. I am glad that 
I have grown up in an age where 
we are skeptical of the opinions 
of the past. However, there are 
attitudes and ideals to be learned 
from the past. While reading this 
article, I was reminded of the les- 
sons in chivalry and good-man- 
ners my grandparents always 
tried to instill in me. Perhaps for 


\J 


from<Casuat-to formal 


styles for ae 
Call us! 
643-1250 


By appointment or walk-ins welcome! 





‘A Night Among Stars” in the Intramural Gym . 


Rosenberger Auditorium 





a weekend, we should set aside 
any qualms we have about older 
generations and simply show 


‘them respect. 


We are still a very polite cam- 
pus. Since I have been here, no 
one has been rude to me in the 
least and never once has some- 
one let a door slam in my face 
(the door-holding promised in 
campus tours is so true). Let’s be 
equally generous and kind to any 
visiting alumni we may have this 
homecoming weekend. 

If we extend this same courte- 
sy to our alumni, maybe in 30, 50 
or even 80 years, our class will be 
featured in a flashback article in 
some version of the “Juniatian:” 
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Examining pros, cons of gaming in Special Ed. classes 





Over the summer, I start- 
ed working in three different 
schools as a classroom assis- 
tant for my local special needs 
school district. I worked with 
a wide range of children from 
ages 5-21, some of whom could 
not walk, and others could not 
speak. Some had minor behav- 
ioral issues, others had severe 
intellectual disabilities. 

Every student I met had com- 
pletely different circumstances 
regarding their disabilities. One 
thing I found particularly inter- 
esting was the fact that wherever 
I went—whether it was the pre- 
school or the high school—the 
students loved video games. 

At the elementary school, the 
staff would take 40 minutes a 
day to let the kids play with 
school-issued iPads. Most of 


the students in my class knew 
exactly what game they wanted to 
play and would go right to it and 
become immediately absorbed. 
I found this pretty interesting 
considering about two hours 
earlier, the majority could not 
name what month it was or 
describe the weather outside. 
The same goes for the high 
school. The students have com- 
puter lab twice a week where 
they spend a period in the library 
to use the computers. Some 
would listen to music on You- 
Tube, and some would watch TV 
shows, but a large handful would 
pull up online gaming websites. 
One of the students I worked 
with at the elementary school, 
Nate, loved to play “Minecraft” 
on the iPad. Arguably one of 
the highest functioning in his 
class, he was the only verbal stu- 
dent and one of few who could 
read and write basic words. 
But when Nate would play 
“Minecraft,” he would get so fo- 
cused on it that even when play- 
time ended, his focus was still on 
the game and not his work. It 
took a long time to corral his at- 


tention back to what he was sup- 
posed to be doing. 

Eric, another student I worked 
with, was over 10 years older 
than Nate. Eric was far less 
verbal—most of what he said 
was incoherent mumbling and 
noise. He needed assistance in 
the bathroom, and he read at a 


‘third grade reading level. Eric 


was practically obsessed with 
an old PlayStation game called 


“Midnight Club Street Racing,” 


and was able to type it in on 
Google (albeit without spaces, 
which I then had to add in). 

I’m not sure if he actually 
played the game at home or 
not. At school, he would go on 
YouTube and pull up a video 
play-through of the game. I 
think he must have watched it 
a hundred times; what I was 
able to pick out from his speech 
was always about the game. 
But “Midnight Club Street Rac- 
ing” could do something for 
him that nothing else I found 
could—it would calm him. 
And keeping Eric calm was 
incredibly important, — be- 
cause the more agitated he 


became, the more likely him 
having a seizure would become. 

Before, the teacher and other 
assistants would just ignore him 
because they didn’t understand 
what he was saying. I did some 
research into the game myself. 
This helped give me conversa- 
tion pieces, and also helped me 
figure out what he was talk- 
ing about most of the time. He 
responded very well to me, and 
I got many compliments from 
the staff because I was able to get 
this student who was once vio- 
lent and unproductive to be calm, 
friendly and willing to work. 

I tried looking up schol- 
arly journals and studies on the 
effects of video games on 
children with special needs, but 
I wasn't able to find anything 
professional or scientific. Most 
of what I found were blog posts 
and the like. I’ve already done 
alot of independent research into 
the effects of playing videogames 
on non-disabled children and 
adolescents. 

With autistic children, I think 
it is an entirely different playing 
field. Because the spectrum is so 


broad, there is really no way to 
discern whether video games are 
either good or bad for an autistic 
student: Benefits must be exam- 
ined on a case-by-case basis, in- 
dividually and carefully. 

In Nate’s case, his video game 
habits were somewhat detrimen- 
tal to his education, in that they 
would deter his focus. But in 
Eric’s case, playing and watching 
his favorite game was therapeu- 
tic and beneficial. 

Of course, there are educa- 
tional games programmed to 
help them learn at reasonable 
paces, games which focus on so- 
cial skills in real-world settings 
and games which help older au- 
tistic adolescents transition into 
the real world. 

Regarding the video game 
field as a whole, this is an area, 
which could use more research. 
We need to know what is help- 
ing and what is not, for whom 
and why. 

Working for this school dis- 
trict was an eye-opening expe- 
rience. I look forward to going 
back this summer and looking 
into these questions further. 





Classic country cooking offers A+ southern food to > Huntingdon 





“So delicious, good food, good 
beers, good price,” said a patron 
from Glyndon, Md. on Yelp this 
past summer about Woody's Bar- 
B-Q. As the. name states, this 
restaurant is famous for their bar- 
beque, pulled pork, brisket and 
plentiful meat options; you name 
it, they have it. 

Woody's Bar-B-Q is located in 
Lake Raystown Shopping Cen- 
ter near the Giant on Route 22. 
It’s a short drive or a possible walk 
from campus if you do not have a 
car; yes, I have tried it and survived. 
So for my fellow pedestrians, you 
are in luck! 

The restaurant is a chain, so 
though it may lack the bit of the 
class that Mimi’s and Boxer'’s pos- 
sesses, Woody’s does have its own 
unique qualities. If you are in the 
mood for southern-style comfort 
food, Woody's Bar-B-Q_is the 
place for you. 

Located mainly in the south- 


"ern states of Georgia, Florida and 


Tennessee, as well as in the single 
northern state of Pennsylvania, we 
should consider ourselves fortu- 
nate to have this southern specialty 
as an option in the north, especially 
in the tiny town of Huntingdon. 
‘That was a spot-on choice of loca- 
tion, thank you franchisers. 

If this were my restaurant, I 
would add a bit more southern 
decoration and music to help cre- 
ate the restaurant’s southern ambi- 
ance. Since the menu and roots of 
establishment are derived from the 
south, the atmosphere could reflect 


~that a bit more. Just because it is a 


chain in the north does not mean 
we want them to lose their south- 
ern charm. 

Huntingdon would love some 
more charm with possible outdoor 
seating, cornbread included with 


the meals, toothpicks on the tables 
or country music playing, such as 


in a Longhorn Steakhouse or Tex-. 


as Roadhouse. Longhorn demon- 
strates a nice amount of southern 
décor that this location could copy 
to gain more charm. 

Woody's offers salad, wraps, mac 
and cheese, baked or sweet pota- 
toes, pork, beef, brisket and other 
meat options. There are burgers, 
chicken and ribs; you may have a 
hard time deciding what to order 
with all of the restaurant’s reason- 
ably priced options. Perhaps that is 
just me being indecisive and you 
already know what you like. 

When I first glanced at the 
menu, of course, my eyes glanced 
over to the desserts. Life is short, 
eat dessert first, right? I was pleas- 
antly surprised with the southern 
options of banana and bread pud- 
ding on the dessert menu, as they 
are difficult to find in the moun- 
tain ranges of Pa., let alone in other 
states or regions of the U.S. 

I mean, really, that sort of a find 
normally just does not present it- 
self in this area, unless your south- 
ern mother decided to accompany 
you at college and become your 
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Woody's BarB-Q is located at 7620 Lake Raystown Shopping Center and offers 


affordable homestyle cuisine. 


personal chef, free of charge. 

For my meal, I decided on the 
beef brisket. I am picky about meat 
and really only eat it if it is melt- 
in-my-mouth. Otherwise, I will 
stubbornly choose vegetarian. I 


was really happy with the choice. 
‘The portion of meat was generous, 
but not overbearing. The brisket 
was tender and flavorful, and was 
served on Texas toast with their 
sauce that brings out even more of 


the natural flavor. Unfortunately, 
this delicious sandwich left little 
to be desired by the time I got 
to the French fries. After living 
in France for a year, I am critical 
about fries. I now have high stan- 
dards! They were too crispy and 
not flavorful, sort of like laundry 
that stands on its own from adding 
too much starch. I am almost 100 
percent certain you will not dine 
at this restaurant for the fries. The 
meat and other southern options 
are the main focus. 

I did not end up trying the beer, 
though there is a nice selection of 
beer on the menu and a full bar, as 
the name so clearly indicates. This 
is more of a business meeting or 
family-style restaurant, so the bar 
was not crowded. That may have 
been since it was also lunchtime, 
but hey, it is 5:00 somewhere! I 
would recommend anyone giv- 
ing this restaurant a try, especially 
if you are a southern student who 
misses home-cooked food options 
or an international student who 
has never tasted authentic south- 
em cuisine. It is something you 
really should experience while you 
are here in the States. 
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Success through surprises: new way to realease music albums 





I hate to state the obvious, but 
the Internet has radically altered 
the music game. 

Plummeting music sales in a 


post-Napster, _internet-oriented, 
recorded music market have led 
not only to desperate attempts by 
major labels to remain relevant, but 
also to a flourishing independent 
music scene. 

‘The surprise album release is 
a recent phenomenon that has 
been embraced by both major 
and independent artists. Fore- 
going release dates in favor of 
surprise album releases has not 
only been a financially successful 
marketing model, but also a re- 
freshing alternative to tedious pro- 
motional campaigns. 

Beyoncé tends to come to mind 
when thinking about surprise al- 
bums. It was on that fateful night 
in December 2013 that her epony- 
mous album dropped out of no- 
where, and we all knew the music 
game was about to change. Beyon- 
cé was not the first artist to release 
music with no forewarning: David 
Bowie’s “The Next Day,” Frank 
Ocean's “channel ORANGE,” 
Radiohead’s “King of Limbs” and 


Death Grips “No Love Deep 
Web” all were: released unortho- 
doxly two years before Queen B. 

Beyoncé is one of the few art- 
ists with the unique cultural 
standing of an elder states- 
woman of pop music, yet she 
still has influence as one of the 
most popular artists of the 2010's. 
Hence, it’s no big shock that sur- 
prise albums started popping up 
all over the place in the two years 
since “Beyoncé” was released. 


Surprise albums are exciting. It 
is much more fun to say “the new 
Young Thug mixtape is out now!” 
than “the new Decemberists record 
comes out in a month.” Traditional 
album release tactics of announc- 
ing release dates, revealing album 
art, releasing singles, releasing vid- 
eos for those singles, releasing track 
lists and only then releasing the 
record are not only tedious but of- 
ten anti-climactic. There’s nothing 
worse than a bunch of hype lead- 
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ing up to a mediocre album (I'm 
looking at you, Migos). At least 
when Miley Cyrus released her 
absolutely garbage surprise album 
“Miley Cyrus & Her Dead Petz” 
in August, the disappointment was 
lessened by the fact that you had 
no idea it was coming. 

In the hip-hop world, the im- 
plications of the surprise album 
go well beyond the surprise factor, 
it also signifies that hip-hop radio 
singles are on the way out. The hip- 


hop world has embraced the sur- 
prise album more than any other 
genre of music. Most of the biggest 
hip-hop records of the year were to 
a certain extent surprise released: 
Kendrick Lamar’s “To Pimp A 
Butterfly,” Drake's “If You're Read- 
ing This, It’s Too Late,” ASAP 
Rocky's “At.Long.Last. ASAP” 
and Future’s “DS2” are all notable 
examples of this. The common 
theme among all of them is that 
they have no obviously discernible 
radio crossover singles. When you 
suddenly release an album and give 
no indication as to which songs 
have the highest pop crossover po- 
tential (which is to a certain extent 
what singles are) the impact of any 
individual song is inhibited by the 
sheer mass of 10+ songs being re- 
leased into the wild at once. 

Bysuddenly releasing music with 
little to no forewarning, artists are 
embracing the album format again. 
When an artist like Drake, who is 
historically a very single-oriented 
rapper, surprise releases a mixtape 
with no singles that then goes on 
to be one of the biggest albums of 
the year, you begin to realize that 
the single format (at least in hip 
hop) may be going the way of the 
dinosaur, Drake and Beyoncé have 
shown that pop music consumers, 
even in this era in which everyone 
is faced with the paradox of choice, 
may still have the capacity to enjoy 
albums as a whole. As a fan of the 
album format, I think that’s pretty 
freakin’ cool. 





Media presents Civil Rights history by remembering the Titans 






a. 

Not every day has a holiday or 
an epic story that can be told, but 
occasionally you can find out some 
cool facts about today in history. 
Yosemite National Park was es- 
tablished on Oct. 1, 1890. Ford 
Motor Company showed the 
world the first Model T on Oct. 1, 
1908. The No. 1 box office movie 
on Oct. 1, 2000 was “Remember 
the Titans.” 

- To make a long story short (be- 
ware the potential spoilers), here is 
the one hour and 54 minute movie 
in 200 words or less. 





Hear smarter. Live better. 


‘The year is 1971, just after the 
Civil Rights Movement. Two 
high schools in Alexandria, Va., 
are combined into one integrat- 
ed high school: T.-C. Williams. 
Bringing together one African 
American student body and one 
white student body means bring- 
ing together two separate football 
teams into one. 

Coach Bill Yoast was 
the head coach position despite 
his successful career to make 
way for an equally successful 
African American coach, Herman 
Boone. Yoast is offered an assistant 
coaching position to work along- 
side Boone, but he refuses. When 
Yoast’s players refuse to play with- 
out their coach, he agrees to stay as 
Boone's assistant. 

Through training camp in 
Gettysburg, Pa. and the season, 


Call Uhring’s Hearing & Balance to 
experience BrainHearing™ technology 
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Boone, Yoast and the Titans fight 
to overcome racism and prejudice. 
They need to work together, to 
accept each other as athletes to play 
a game that is blind to the colors of 
their skin. 

‘The Titans have an undefeated 
regular season, and they proceed 
through post-season play un- 
til they have made it to the state 
championship game. It is then 

\ that tragedy strikes. A car accident 
threatens to demolish what the 
Titans have built and destroy their 
perfect season. 

Of course, creative liberties are 
taken with every film based on a 
true story—it is Hollywood, after 
all. Story elements will be exagger- 
ated, other things will be entirely 
fictional but they’re what makes a 
good story. Sure, things are blown 
out of proportion to make you 


Your local Hearing & Balance Center with 
the latest in BrainHearing™ technology. 


BrainHearing™ + Uhring’s 


= Best Hearing Solution 


Elise North Uhring, Au.D. and Angela G. Boonie, Au.D., 
Doctors of Audiology, invite you to try the Alta 
RISK FREE for a two-week trial. 


We understand how your ears and your brain work together 
as a system. Oticon’s Alta with BrainHearing™ technology 
enables them to be tuned to match your unique hearing profile 
and personal sound preferences. 


feel that little tug on your heart- 
strings but why else would you 
watch it? 

In the movie, T:C. Williams 
appears to be the first school in- 
tegrated in Northern Va; how- 
ever, Fairfax, Alexandria and Falls 
Church schools were already inte- 
grated by the time TC. Williams 
was built. 

No one threw a brick through 
Coach Boone’s window. Instead, 
the projectile was actually a toilet. 

TC. Williams High School was 
not the first to have an African 
American football coach — the 
first was Charles Price at Langley 
High School in 1966. 

‘There must be a pitfall with ev- 
ery movie, because nothing can be 
totally perfect. Those details don't 
necessarily detract from the movie. 
‘The most important thing you can 
























take away: people lived in a world 
that looked something like that. 

‘There are some movies that don’t 
stick with us; their story lines blur 
with the library of movies kept 
inside of our heads. But there are 
some movies that tell a story we 
need to remember. 

It can be easy to turn off the 
television and black out what you 
saw in a movie. You press a but- 
ton, and it disappears. Unlike in 
real life, you can turn off the racism 
from 1970s Va. You can silence the 
prejudice against an equally skilled 
coach. You can go back to your 
daily life. 

Not everyone is afforded that 
opportunity because there were 
and are people who still experience 
racism, discrimination and preju- 
dice in their lives. 

Even without experiencing it for 
ourselves, we can't turn off history; 
whether we like it or not, it hap- 
pened. And because it happened, 
we should take every opportunity 
to learn from it. s 

We may not live in a world 
where people are turned away from 
restaurants because of the color of 
their skin. 

Have you known anyone who 
has had a brick thrown through 
their window in the past few years? 

How many times have you 
come to school to see people pro- 
testing integration? 

One may not personally experi- 
ence racism at all. It all depends on 
who you are and where you come 
from. But no matter what side 
of the narrative you stand on, we 
should have learned by now that 
a world of prejudice and discrimi- 
nation is not the only way that life 
works. Take it from the Titans — 
being one team, one family can 
be real. All I would ask you to do 


is remember. 
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By Atyssa FasoLo 


The women’s soccer team is 
stepping onto the field this sea- 
son with big goals of success and 
improvement. With an espe- 
cially young team of four seniors, 
four juniors, eleven sophomores 
and seven freshmen, the players 
and head coach Scott McKenzie 
see opportunities for the team to 
make big strides this season and 
in the future. 

The team is currently 4-3-1, 
most recently defeating Drew on 
the road 1-0 on Sept. 26. Prior 
to that, the team lost on the road 
at York 0-2 on Sept. 23 after ty- 
ing Westminster with a score of 
0-0 on Sept. 19. Looking back 
even further, the team defeated 
Mount Aloysius 2-0 at home 
Sept. 17 and Lycoming 4-2 on 
the road Sept. 13. On Sept. 9 the 
team lost 0-2 at Pitt Bradford 
after picking up its first win 5-0 
at home against Thiel Sept. 5. 
The team opened its season with 
a 0-1 loss at home to St. John 
Fisher Sept. 1. 

With much of the season left 
to go, the players view their per- 
formance thus far as an improve- 
ment from last season. 

“We didn’t score a lot last 
year,” senior midfielder Emily 
Green said. “Within four games 
we've scored 10 goals, which is 
more than our whole season last 
year.” She then said, “We’ve won 
(four) games already, so that’s a 
lot. That’s a lot of progress from 
last year.” 

Some members»of the team 
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believe this improvement is due 
to the way the players are con- 
necting with one another. 

“We're connecting from the 
back to the front, and we're re- 
ally working as a team,” sopho- 
more goalkeeper Kerry Leonard 
said. “It’s an accomplishment to 
score a goal, but how we do it is 
very important.” 

McKenzie agrees that the 
team has improved not only 
physically, but also mentally. 

“Their soccer IQ has been el- 
evated,” McKenzie said. “As Ker- 
ry mentioned, the connecting 
between thirds of the field and 
the connecting between play- 
ers—that’s just a sign of a higher 
soccer IQ. They understand the 
game at a higher level. That’s a 
huge accomplishment.” 

‘The players are also proud of 
how far they have come with a 
team as young as theirs. “We 
get a better sense of the game 
as we teach our lower classmen,” 
Leonard said. 

When asked what the best 
thing is about having such a 
young team, McKenzie noted 
the energy and potential as being 
positive aspects. “The best part 
about what they do is they have 
promise; they have that untapped 
potential,” McKenzie said. 

The players view their youth 
as an opportunity to improve 
over the years that they will 
spend together. 

“It’s good because we have a 
lot of lower classmen who are 
going to be working together 
for the next three or four years, 


SPORTS 


Women’s soccer combines new youth with experience 


so we're going to get to know 
each other really well and know 
how we all work together on 
the field,” sophomore midfielder 
Maggie Poeznel said. 

Many of the young play- 
ers chose Juniata due to the 
small community, and they felt 
like they fit right in with the 
soccer team. 

‘I come from a very small 
school, and I like how you walk 
around campus and you might 
see five people that you know. 
When you see your professors, 
they say hi to you and they know 
your name. For sports, it’s really 
nice for all of us to come togeth- 
er and support all of the sports 
on campus, because we prob- 
ably know half the people on 
each team. It’s really nice to have 
that campus dynamic where you 
want to support each other and 
you want each team to do well,” 
Poeznel said. 

The sense of community ex- 
tended beyond the campus 
and onto the soccer field for 
many of the young players. 
“When I came for my overnight, 
I felt very welcome,” freshman 
forward Wynter Adams said. 
“Everyone on the team can take 
jokes. They weren't serious, so to 
speak, out of soccer, but then in 
soccer they were serious. The 
were hard workers, and I felt like 
I fit in.” 

Freshman forward Anna 
Kauffman added that the other 
players on the team were fac- 
tors in her decision to come to 
Juniata and play soccer. 
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Freshman player Olivia anes chases down a ball in 2-0 victory over Mt. 


Alloysius on Sept. 29, 
“IT think the important thing 


is seeing how you interact with 
the team, and I think that was a 
strong reason why I came here,” 
Kauffman said. ; 
While the young team has 
made strides this season, it has 
also faced its fair share of dif- 
ficulties, many of which come 
along with having young players. 
“As freshmen, you're nervous, 
you're timid, you don’t play how 
you know you can play,” Green 
said. “I think (the freshmen) got 
out of that after preseason. A 
lot of freshmen really stepped 
up their game, and I think that 
really helped us. (They) weren't 
afraid to hit us back, they're not 


afraid to do what they know how 
to do. It’s not like (they're) going 
to step on our toes, but they’re 
making us all compete — making 
the seniors, juniors, sophomores 
compete — and we like that.” 

McKenzie agrees that the 
young players gaining confi- 
dence will be a key to the team’s 
continued success. 

“I think they need to feel 
more comfortable confront- 
ing each other, and I think they 
need to feel more comfortable 
competing with each other,” 
McKenzie said. “If they 
can do that, then there's 
no end to what they 
can accomplish.” 





Men’s tennis team looks to upperclassmen 1 in abscence of coach 


By AKIRA TACHIKAWA - 


‘The Juniata men’s tennis team 
had an incredible season last year 
under fromer Head Coach Jason 
Cohen. They won their first ever 
Landmark Conference Title and 
made it to the second round of 
the NCAA Tournament. Cohen 
was named Landmark Confer- 
ence Coach of the Year, and ju- 
nior Dean Polisena was named 
Landmark Conference Player of 
the Year. 

‘The men’s team has seven re- 
turning players from last year, and 
has also added five freshmen to 
this year’s roster. They are look- 
ing to continue adding on to last 
season's success this year with an 
undecided new head coach, due 
to the sudden departure of the 
previous coach. 

With strong players coming 
back, and having made valu- 
able additions during the past 
year, the team is optimistic 
about the season ahead of them. 
“We're definitely a more talented 
team this year,” said senior player 
Bryan Gregory. 

Not only does the ten- 
nis team feel good about the 
makeup of their team, but they 
are also excited about how they 
stack up against other teams in 
the Conference. 

“The other teams in the con- 
ference haven't improved much 
from last year so we should have 
an equal chance, if not a higher 
chance, of winning the Land- 
mark Conference again this 
year,” said sophomore player 
Matyas Kohout. 

When asked about the team's 
goals this year, Gregory said, 
“Probably they're the same as last 


year. We want to win the confer- 
ence again and make it farther 
into the playoffs this year. Also, 
we were almost regionally ranked 
last season, so we actually want to 
get ranked this year.” 

For new players, aspirations for 
the upcoming season are centered 
on finding a way to make contri- 
butions for the good of the team 
wherever they can. 

“There are a lot of veteran play- 
ers with lots of experience coming 
back. So coming onto the team, 

m trying to bring anything that 
I can to the table to make the 
team better,” said freshman player 
Daichi Joseph Uchida. 

Tennis has matches in both the 
fall and spring. During the spring, 
they participate in the Landmark 
Conference, and in the fall, the 
team works to prepare themselves 
for Conference play. To do this, 
the team/plays in two tourna- 
ments to get an idea of how ready 
they are/to compete against other 
teams. 

This fall the team faces an 
additional challenge because 


they are currently without a 
head coach. 

“Because we have no coach 
right now, it (tennis) means a lot 
more to us—from stringing rack- 
ets to going out on the court and 
hitting balls every day. Coach Co- 
hen leaving changed everything, 
and all we do is practice now,” 
said Kohout. 

Without a head coach, Junia- 
ta’s tennis team may not be able 
to compete in tournaments this 
fall season. 

“Right now, we're just playing 
practice matches and hitting on 
the court in order for us to get 
match tough. There’s a lot of un- 
certainty right now about who's 
going to tournaments, or if we're 
even going to tournaments. We're 
just practicing as much as pos- 
sible right now,” said Gregory. 

So far, this style of training has 
proved to be challenging yet use- 
ful for players on the team. Fresh- 
men in particular are benefiting 
from this, because’it has allowed 
them to acclimate themselves to 
college-level competition., 
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Juniata men’s tennis trains hard this fall semester to prepare themselves for Landmark Conference play in the spring, 


“Just playing against the play- 
ers on the teams has been good. 
Most of the guys on the team are 
a lot better than what I’m used to 
playing in high school. In college, 
every player actively tries to win 
the point, so you can't get away 
with giving up easy points. It’s 
definitely harder but a lot more 
fun,” said Grafe. 

After Cohen left, the up- 
perclassmen on the team have 
stepped up to make sure that ev- 
erything goes as smoothly as pos- 
sible until a head coach is chosen 
and to guide the underclassmen 
as well. 

“We don't have an appointed 
captain, but it’s more about guid- 
ing and encouraging the other 
players rather than being an au- 
thoritative figure. I'm sure the 
underclassmen are nervous as to 
what is going on, and the status 
quo was broken when Coach left. 
We're making sure that we keep 
a positive attitude through this 
all. Our priority right now is to 
focus on ourselves, and to make 
sure that everyone is on task,” 


said Gregory. 

Cohen's departure was a sur- 
prise to everyone, but the play- 
ers are determined not to let this 
bring them down. 

“Coach Cohen had a long- 
term plan for this team, and it 
definitely made me want to be a 
part of the team, but I will be able 
to adapt to the new-coach’s style. 
Granted, it won't be Jason's style, 
which we're probably missing out 
on,” said Owen Grafeé, a freshman 
on the team. 

“He was definitely the most 
communicative coach out of the 
other coaches I was talking to, 
and I thought he was going to be 
a great coach for me. I was defi- 
nitely disappointed when I heard 
that he wasn't going to be coach- 
ing us,” said Uchida. 

Having played under Cohen 
for three years, the news of his 
departure hit Gregory hard. 

“He was definitely trying to 
build a strong program for our 
team, and in my case he was my 
coach for three years. There's no 
one else I call ‘coach,’ so it’s going 
to be a hard adjustment for me,” 
said Gregory. 

Despite the loss of Cohen, Ju- 
niata’s tennis team is making im- 
provements every day to ensure 
they will be ready for the Confer- 
ence in the spring. 

“We practice every day for 
about two hours a day, which is 
intense for me because I didn’t 
have high school tennis in Uru- 
guay, but it’s a good way to im- 
prove as a team and get to know 
each other better. Having a good 
relationship with each other will 
make us stronger,” said freshman 
Roy Liberman. 
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By Zacu SEYKO 


Following the 2014 season, 
both the Pittsburgh Steelers and 
Philadelphia Eagles made efforts 
to improve their team on the field 
for the beginning of the 2015 sea- 
son. However, some of the deci-: 
sions made by these teams have 
sparked controversy among fans 
and media. 

‘The Steelers stuck to their usual 
offseason approach: stay quiet in 
free agency and build through 
the draft. Pittsburgh's front of- 
fice finds long-term value in the 
draft and short-term value in 
unemployed players. The team 
drafted outside linebacker Al- 
vin “Bud” Dupree, who attended 
the University of Kentucky, and 
former Auburn wide receiver 
Sammie Coates. 

‘The Steelers signed plenty of 
complimentary free agents over 
the summer, but they made a 
questionable transaction that 
displeased many fans. The Steel- 
ers welcomed Michael Vick, who 
last played for the Jets as a backup 
quarterback. Steelers fans were 
irate when the news broke, and 
the decision sparked controversy, 
as hiring Vick went against the 
Steelers strict rules of player in- 
tegrity and maturity. 

Pittsburgh has had their fair 
share of integrity issues, most 
recently the marijuana charg- 
es against star running back 
Le’Veon Bell and second year 
wide receiver Martavis Bryant. 
Additionally, team captain and 
quarterback Ben Roethlisberger’s 
sexual assault accusations have 
been a source of controversy. 

Vick is haunted by past inci- 
dents involving drugs, gambling 
and the infamous acts of animal 
abuse—particularly his involve- 
ment in illegal dog fighting. The 
Virginia native served 21 months 
in federal prison for these crimes., 
So why is he in Pittsburgh on a 
one-year contract? The Steelers 
desperately needed a solid sec- 
ond-string quarterback to replace 
Roethlisberger in case of injury. 
Also, head coach Mike Tomlin 
and Vick are good friends. 

Vick’s actions are still inexcus- 
able, and his hiring goes against 
Pittsburgh's tough disciplinary 
regulations. The Steelers have not 
shied away from releasing play- 
ers who had run-ins with the law 
or were a nuisance in the team’s 
locker room. Santonio Holmes, 
former Super XLIII MVP, was 
traded away to the New York Jets 
in 2008 immediately after being 
arrested for possession of drugs. 
Last season, the Steelers signed 
running back LeGarrette Blount 
and cut him midseason for walk- 
ing to the locker room and stay- 
ing there for the remainder of a 
game against the Tennessee Ti- 
tans to express his disapproval 
over a lack of playing time. 

The Steelers hold their play- 
ers to high standards, but some- 
times they are inconsistent with 
whom they actually discipline. 
Roethlisberger, a two-time Super 
Bowl winner, is still a member 
of the team after multiple accu- 
sations of rape. Bell and Bryant 
are still in Pittsburgh as well, but 
Holmes was removed immedi- 
ately even though the charges 
were dropped. Former defensive 
player of the year James Harri- 
son was arrested for hitting his 
girlfriend in 2008, yet he remains 
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in Pittsburgh. 

One could argue that the Steel- 
ers do not actually enforce their 
player conduct rules as much as 
people like to think that they do. 
Roethlisberger, Harrison, Bell 
and Bryant are all stars, which 
may be the reason that they have 
not had the same fate as Holmes 
or Blount. 

Steelers fans were not excited 
when Vick joined the Pittsburgh 
squad. One of them started a pe- 
tition to have Vick removed from 
the team; the petition garnered 
over 10,000 signatures. Unlike 
many athletes who break the law, 
Vick has gone above and beyond 
to clear his image and change 
himself as an individual. His de- 
cisions and actions after the dog 
fighting transgressions suggest 
that he has matured. The quar- 
terback has publicly voiced his 
support for foundations that are 
against animal abuse and donated 
money to such charities. In addi- 
tion, he advocated for the Animal 
Fighting Spectator Prohibition 
Act to be passed in Congress. 
Not only has Vick overcome 
his past, but he has set the prec- 
edent for troubled players like his 
former self. 

Pittsburgh has high expecta- 
tions for the 2015 season and is 
setting sights on another Super 
Bowl appearance. Led by Roeth- 
lisberger and Pro Bowl receiver 
Antonio Brown, the Steelers 
hope to clinch the division and 
lead the NFL in multiple offen- 
sive categories, as they did in the 
previous season. 

Although their aErBtioe will 
not be issue, the Steelers may 
struggle with. their defensive 
scheme throughout the season. 
It is unusual to report something 
negative about the Steel Curtain, 
because Pittsburgh is historically 
known for having one of the top 
defenses in NFL history. The 
Steelers promoted linebackers 
coach, Keith Butler, to defensive 
coordinator during the offseason, 
and he began to implement his 
new plan. 

Growing pains were evident 
as the Steelers were defeated by 
the New England Patriots in 
the season opener. The Steelers 
surrendered four touchdowns to 
quarterback Tom Brady, three of 
which he threw to tight end Rob 
Gronkowski, who Butler empha- 
sized was vital to shut down if 
Pittsburgh hoped to leave Fox- 
boro with a victory. © 

After a disappointing week one, 
the Steelers bounced back imme- 
diately the following ; game with a 
convincing win over the visiting 
San Francisco 49ers by a score 
of 43-18. Black & Gold’s offense 
marched up and down the field 
and the defense did not allow a 
rushing touchdown. The Steelers 
are currently 2-1 and will travel to 
St. Louis to improve their record 
against the 0-3 Ravens. 

Over on the east side of Penn- 
sylvania, the Philadelphia Eagles 
seek to reclaim the division crown 
after missing out on the playoffs 
in 2014 with a 10-6 record. A 
host of moves were made in the 
offseason, conducted by third 
year head coach and offensive 
guru Chip Kelly. Some of Kelly's 
calls were surprising, not only 
to fans and reporters but to the 
players themselves. 

Kelly's. most recognized and 
scrutinized transaction in the 


summer involved his former star 
running back and University of 
Pittsburgh graduate LeSean Mc- 
Coy, who was traded to the Buf- 
falo Bills for middle linebacker 
Kiko Alonso. Alonso is familiar 
with Kelly, as he played under 
him while Kelly was the head 
coach at Oregon University. The 
next move, or lack thereof, was 
the failure to retain wide receiver 
Jeremy Maclin via free agency. 
Coming off the best season of his 
career, Maclin left Philadelphia to 
join the Kansas City Chiefs, and 
to reunite with his former head 
coach Andy Reid. 

Kelly's offseason extravagan- 
za did not stop there; he soon 
traded a draft pick and starting 
quarterback Nick Foles to the 
St. Louis Rams for injury prone 
quarterback Sam Bradford. The 
Eagles also signed former Seat- 
tle Seahawks corner back Byron 
Maxwell to improve their poor 
secondary and replaced McCoy 
with 2014 rushing yards-leader 
DeMarco Murray. Addition- 
ally, Kelly brought in fan favorite 
quarterback Tim Tebow to com- 
pete for a back up position and 
drafted University of Southern 
California prodigy Nelson Ag- 
holor with the team’s first round 
pick. Some other players that did 
not return to Philadelphia for the 
2015 season were tight end James 
Casey, guard Evan Mathis, line- 
backer Trent Cole and corner- 
back Cary Williams. 

Kelly’s integrity soon came 
into question as news of these 
decisions reached the public. Ru- 
mors surfaced that Kelly was a 
racist and did not want too many 
African-American players on 
his team. The buzz commenced 
on ESPN when McCoy made a 
statement regarding the situation, 
describing Kelly as a racist. 

Controversy aside, both sides 
could argue the Eagles may or 
may not have improved in the 
offseason. As of right now, Phila- 
delphia sits in last place of the 
NFC East division with a 1-2 
record, beating the Jets, but fall- 
ing to the Atlanta Falcons and 
the Dallas Cowboys. Murray and 
Bradford have underperformed, 
and the Eagles seem to miss 
their former teammates. Time 
will tell, but the Eagles have 
plenty of catching up to do and 
will be tested by the Redskins in 
week four. 

At first, I predicted the Steel- 
ers and Eagles to win both their 
respective divisions and claim a 
spot in the upcoming playoffs, 
but there may only be some truth 
to that. Even though Pittsburgh 
is 2-1, they have been very im- 
pressive minus Bell and Bryant 
in the offense. The defense is 
holding its ground while learning 
the new system. The Eagles, on 
the other hand, are not showing 
much postseason promise. Kelly 
and the Eagles are not lighting 
up the scoreboards like they did 
for the past two seasons. Mur- 
ray only gained 11 rushing yards 
through the first two games, while 
Bradford has already given up 
four interceptions. 

With all of this being said, 
T still believe Pittsburgh will ride 
their offense into the playoffs, win 
close to 11 games and make some 
postseason noise, while Philadel- 
phia will struggle to find their new 
identity finishing with, at best, an 
8-8 record. 
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Lawrence Berra, or ‘Yogi,’ as 
’ pat 


friends called him since child- 


hood, was a hall of fame baseball 


player for the New York Yankees 
and New York Mets, and later 
worked as a manager for both 
these. He passed away Sept. 22, 
exactly 69 years after he made his 
major league baseball debut in 
1946. Berra’s death was a result of 
natural causes. 

Born in 1925 to immigrant 
parents, Berra grew up in the 
Italian area of St. Louis, Mo. 
While there, he received very 
little formal education and 
dropped out after the eighth 
grade. Berra, who would eventu- 
ally become known for his witty 
and oftentimes humorous quotes, 
was once asked by a frustrated 
teacher if he knew anything. He 
replied, “Ma'am, I don't even 
suspect anything.” 

Once he was out of school, 
Berra began attracting the at- 
tention of _ professional Prsriga 





found himself signing a contract 
to play baseball with the New 
York Yankees. 

Berra’s professional career was 
put on hold when he was called 
to serve his country in World 
War II. Until the war’s conclu- 
sion in 1945, he served proudly 
with the United States Navy, 
receiving two medals during his 
national service. 

Upon his return to baseball 
in 1946, Berra made up for lost 
time and embarked on one of the 
most successful careers in pro- 
fessional baseball history. Berra 
played catcher for the majority 
of his career and was known for 
cat-like reflexes behind the plate, 
and a strong-throwing arm. Of- 
fensively speaking, Berra was a 
feared power hitter throughout 
the duration of his 19-year career, 
despite only standing 5’7”. 

He compiled a .285 batting av- 
erage, and slugged 358 homeruns 
in his career, as well as 12 addi- 
tional homeruns during World 
Series play—something he saw 
quite a bit of during his time 
with the Yankees. Berra played 
in an all-time high of 75 World 
Series games. This was done over 
the stretch of 14 pennant-win- 
ning seasons. Of these 14 trips 
to the Series, Berra helped his 
team achieve the ultimate victory 
10 times, the most by any single 
player to date. 

Aside from personal stats, Berra 
is revered as one of the game's 
greatest overall players due to his 
clubhouse presence. Berra was 
looked to as a team leader from 
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very early on in his career and was 
able to fill this role effectively. This 
was largely due to his extremely 
high baseball IQ. Whether it be 
calling games behind the plate as 
a catcher, approaching at bats as a 
hitter or controlling teams while 
managing, Berra was always 
working out ways to make sure 
his team was victorious. When 
talking about the mental aspect 
of the game himself, Berra told 
reporters that, “90 percent of the 
game is mental. The other half 
is physical.” 

During his a large portion of 
his playing days, Berra played un- 
der Casey Stengel, who is widely 
considered to be one of baseball's 
greatest managers. Stengel mar- 
veled at the way Berra was able 
to aid his team. While. giving 
an interview about how he was 
able to be successful as a man- 
ager, Stengel said, “I never play a 
game without my man,” referring 
to Berra, Evidence of this can be 
seen in the fact that while play- 
ing for Stengel, Berra primarily 
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outfield and first base from time 
to time. Stengel always found 
a way to work “his man” into 
the lineup. 

Yogi Berra was widely regarded 
as an equally outstanding individ- 
ual off the field as much as he was 
between the white lines. During- 
his illustrious baseball career, he 
was witness to the first African 
American baseball player, Jackie 
Robinson, and countless others 
who would arrive after Robin- 
son’s debut in 1947. From the 
beginning, Berra was known as 
one of the most welcoming per- 
sonalities in the game to a group 
that was otherwise subjected 
to unspeakable treatment from 
other players, coaches and fans in 
the game. 

Until his death this September, 
Berra continually made a point 
of working toward a more wel- 
coming environment for athletes. 
More recently, this meant trying 
to end harsh treatment towards 
athletes due to their sexual orien- 
tation or sexual identity. He was 
a member of Athlete Ally, an or- 
ganization dedicated to this very 
cause. “Whatever background or 
whatever you are, it doesn't mat- 
ter. Treat everybody the same, 
that’s how it should be.” Athlete 
Ally displays this quote from Ber- 
ra on their website, which echoes 
his benevolent attitude toward 
everyone he encountered during 
his 90 years on Earth. 

Berra’s wife, Carmen passed last 
year, and the two are survived by 
their three sons: Tim, Dale and 
Lawrence Berra Jr. 
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For all the germo- 
phobes and science 
nerds out there: 













The average The fastest speed 
human body a falling: raindrop can 
Carries ten times more hit VOU IS i&§mph 
bacterial cells than 
human cells. All of the 
bacteria living inside 
you would fill a half- 


gallon jug. 
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Thumbs down to only getting to take one fruit from Baker. | 
guess Ill have to tape bananas to my legs. 










Thumbs up to getting the waffle maker back. Remember 
guys, it’s a a waffle maker, not a sundae maker. 










Thumbs up to the homecoming dance. I may not have a 
date, but at least I can try out my new dance moves. 
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By LiaM BENFER 


Beginning this December, the 
Sheetz location on the corner of 
14th and Moore Street will be 
updated after discussions between 
Sheetz and the Huntingdon Bor- 
ough. The location will be open 
24 hours a day, but no set date 
has been announced for Sheetz’s 
new hours. 

The Huntingdon Borough has 
been maintaining dialogue with 


Sheetz to set up a system that . 


will work in the Borough. The Bor- 
ough has been in favor of expan- 
sion and has been working with 
Sheetz to ensure that plans for 
24-hour operation agree with the 
Borough's ordinances. 

Dee Dee Brown, the mayor of 
Huntingdon, said, “(We) want 
to make sure that the people un- 
derstand that the Borough had 
no problems with Sheetz as far’as 
building. All we met with them for 
was to see what they had in plan, 
see if it met with our ordinances, 
see if it met with our zoning 
and etc.” 

After adjusting building and ac- 
tion plans, the Borough decided to 
allow Sheetz to operate all hours 
of the day. The Borough requires 
that Sheetz respect Borough laws 


O-chem elimin 


By TayLor SMALLWOOD 


For the 2015-2016 school year, 
Juniata College has implemented 
major structural changes regard- 
ing the freshman chemistry course 
in hopes of long-term improve- 
ment and increasing the success 
of students. 

Although the previous method 
of teaching chemistry here at Ju- 
niata College was not unsuccess- 
ful, there were many reasons why 
the faculty felt that the courses 
needed to be adjusted. Assistant 
Professor of Chemistry Sharon 
Yohn, said, “We have a lot of new 
faculty, so it made sense for this 
group of faculty to come up with a 
new curriculum.” 

Assistant Professor of Chem- 
istry Peter Baran mentioned that 
frequently sophomores or juniors 
taking chemistry courses did not 
know how to do the basic prin- 
ciples, which are now being cov- 
ered in the new freshman course. 
Baran said, “It was not serving 
students better. They didn’t seem 
to be prepared better by the end of 
the study.” 

Samantha Mershon, a junior 
and a teaching assistant for Inte- 
grated Chemistry Principles, re- 
inforced this idea. “Some people 
probably didn’t have such a good 
base for chemistry in high school. 
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Sheetz’s Moore Street location will undergo expansions in December: Changes will include additions to dining options, new 


infrastructure and 24-hour operation. 

regarding noise and light regula- 
tion at night. William Wheeler, 
the Huntingdon Borough manag- 
er and secretary, said, “They won't 
have the speakers on that are con- 
stantly blurting music. They can 
turn those off at 10 oclock to meet 


I came in knowing a lot of chemis- 
try concepts that were beneficial to 
me for organic chemistry, but now 
that I’m a teaching assistant, I can 
see that a lot of people don’t have 
that background.” 

Yohn believes that students 
faced difficulties when switch- 
ing. out of Organic Chemistry 
Concepts in order to move on to 
later courses. “If you spend a year 


our noise ordinance. The LED 
lighting that they're using now is 
recessed up under the canopies, so 
there’s not really any spillover of 
lighting outside of the boundaries 
that they own. So, that’s how they 
have attacked those kinds of issues 
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Ben Fowler, biochemistry major and chemistry lab teaching assistant, removes chemical 
residue using a vacuum and acetone. 


doing any one particular kind of 
chemistry, you start thinking in a 
certain way,” said Yohn. “It was a 
bit of a switch to start thinking in a 
different way.” 

The entire chemistry curricu- 
lum at the College will be altered; 
however, the changes begin with 
the freshman course. “The (previ- 
ous) course had to be high paced. 


> see CHEM page 3 


and solved them.” 

Sheetz has also been listening 
to community input regarding the 
location. “I know there was some 
concern very early on that Sheetz 
might, in the expansion of the food 
portion of their store, have to do 


away with the gas pumps. (We) 
said, “That is one of the few places 
within the borough where people 
can get gas, and we'd hate to see 
that go,’ and Sheetz turned around, 
and actually, I think, that’s when 
they elected to purchase an addi- 
tional property to be sure that they 
could include pumping stations as 
well as have the store the size they 
wanted it,” said Wheeler. 

‘The main reason for the upgrade 
is that Sheetz believes the current 
building is outdated and is not 
suiting the needs of its custom- 
ers. “Outside the aesthetics of it, 
which is a definite upgrade over 
what's existing there now, the new 
store inside will have the offerings 
that we have in most of the other 
ones,” said Sheetz Real Estate Site 
Selector Brian Dinges. ‘These of- 
ferings will include indoor seating, 
expanded beverage options, ice 
cream and frozen yogurt stations 
and more options for customers 
in general. 

Sheetz also feels the operating 
hours are outdated compared to 
their other locations. “(The Moore 
Street location) is only one of two 
stores in our 508 stores, I think 
now, that aren't open 24 hours,” 


> see SHEETZ page 4 


Courses, service combine 


By Jory DiGanci 


In recent weeks, the Service- 
Learning Advisory Committee, 
which is comprised of Juniata fac- 
ulty and staff members, has been 
working on implementing service- 
learning into more classes. 

“There's a lot of discussion right 
now at the College at the highest 
level, with the provost and so on, 
about what we call service-learn- 
ing, which involves working with 
a community partner — like an 
agency or an organization in the 
community — and having it be 
a very collaborative effort,” said 
Daniel Welliver, associate profes- 
sor of sociology. 

One of the important aspects 
of service-learning is that it is very 
different from community service. 

‘Tt (service-learning) is a spe- 
cific pedagogy that meets criteria 
different from an individual going 
out and volunteering in the com- 
munity or doing work, or even a 
professor requiring you to do some 
amount of service hours some- 
where,” said Sarah Worley, assis- 
tant professor of communications 
and chair of the Service-Learning 
Advisory Committee. “That does 
not necessarily mean that it is ser- 
vice-learning.” 

The committee is facing 


the challenge of establishing a 


framework for - service-learning 
at Juniata. 

“This group has recently been 
asked to get very clear about what 
service-learning is. What's a good 
definition that we can agree on? 
Because if you look at the scholarly 
literature about service-learning, 
there are slight differences about 
how everyone defines it and char- 
acterizes it. What is that definition 

ing to be for us?” said Welliver. 
“And also, if I say there’s service- 
learning in my course, and it means 
something totally different from 
another faculty member who says, 
‘Hey, I have service learning in my 
course,’ (then) we want some kind 
of guidance or consistency for the 
standards we have.” 

In one of the latest commit- 
tee meetings, they were able to 
agree on a working definition 
for service-learning. Borrowing 
some of the wording the from 
the works of Sherril Gelmon, a 
professor from Portland State 
University, Juniata plans on de- 
fining service learning in the 
following way: 

‘Service-learning is understood 
as an “educational methodology 
which combines community ser- 
vice with explicit academic learn- 
ing objectives, preparation for 
community service and deliberate 


> see SERVICE page 4 
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CWS lab adjustments aim to improve first-year student transitions 


By Kaus Prorus 


College Writing © Seminar 
(CWS) lab, which is required for 
first-year students, was changed 
prior to this academic year with 
strategic assessment and future 
planning in mind. 

Senior Anna Bistline, who has 
been a CWS lab leader for three 
years, said, “This year we started 


doing a group service project at the ~ 


beginning of the year, and I think 
that was a really good idea. I’ve 
seen it in articles about liberal arts 
colleges across the U.S. that here 
has been an increase in popularity 
to get the incoming class to do a 
service project together.” 

Senior Lauren Lesser, Juniata 
College associate for first-year 
programs, said, “I just feel (service 
projects) are good team build- 
ing exercises that give students 
an opportunity to go out into the 
community and explore what else 
is around here. It’s great to get to 
know other people, and it’s awe- 
some to build the ties with the 
community because this is where 
you are going to be living.” 

Over 300 of Juniata’s first-year 
students made cards for retirement 
homes or picked up trash along 
Fairgrounds Road, and people 
from the Huntingdon commu- 
nity were recognizing the students’ 
beneficial work. “We had a couple 
of folks just stop and say, ‘Are you 
guys from the College? and our 
students said, ‘Yes, of course,’ and 
they said, “Thank you, that’s re- 
ally nice to see students out there 
doi d things,” said Inter- 
bay eeatavot of Students 
Ellen Campbell. 

In addition to the service project, 
further changes have been imple- 
mented in the CWS lab. “This year 
we had a diversity facilitator come 
into the lab, which had never hap- 
pened before, and I thought that 
the idea behind that was really 
good. It was solid to help explain 


some of the more diversity issues 
to freshman coming in and get- 
ting them thinking about it early 
on,” said returning senior lab leader 
Eric Merrell. 

“T think the change from a di- 
versity panel of students to a more 
official public speaker to come and 
speak about diversity issues was 
a nice change. because he wasn’t 
part of the Juniata community, but 
from a similar type setting at an- 
other school. I felt he was able to 
speak more honestly about things,” 
said Bistline. 

Changes in the CWS lab result 
from assessment by the lab leaders 
and the students. “We're relying on 
our lab leaders to be able to give us 
that ‘on-the-job’ feedback. We will 
take the assessment that students 


will fill out based on their CWS 
experience — we did a pre-test 
and a post-test — and make sure 
that those will hit the marks that 
we want,” said Campbell. 

‘It's a very open relationship 
with adequate communication. 


T have always felt they have been - 


very honest with us and very good 
at preparing us for what we have 
to then relay to our students,” said 
Hannah Jeffrey, who is a first-time 
lab leader. 

Besides student assessments, 
Lesser has played a major role in 
developing the CWS lab from a 
student's perspective. “My sopho- 
more year I was a CWS lab leader, 
and the next year I got asked to 
be the Juniata Associate, which is 
really cool because I get to have 


a more hands on the approach of 
how things go. I came in this year 
knowing what worked. and some 
things that didn’t work and was 
able to go from there,” said Lesser. 
Despite the current changes and 
the long-term assessment, there is 
potential for improvement with 
regard to the CWS lab. “I think 
it’s good in theory, but in practice it 
needs some help. It’s just like going 
over slights and things that have 
been repeated a billion times about 
college life and drinking for exam- 
ple,” said freshman Jeff Oplinger. 
In addition, Oplinger said, “My 
biggest critiques would be differ- 
ent lab groups for international 
students, who I think should be 
in a separate group than the fresh- 
men because a lot of international 
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A College Writing Seminar lab group, led by sophomore Sierra Stern, holds its weekly meeting in Good Hall. The CWS lab meets to discuss topics regarding the college 
transition, campus diversity and academic opportunities. 


students are significantly older and 
at a very different maturity level. 
‘They have experienced very differ- 
ent things through their socializa- 
tion in other countries than college 
freshmen in the U.S.” 

The purpose of CWS labs is to 
make sure all of the first-year stu- 
dents are transitioning successfully 
to the College. “It’s a useful way 
to make sure everybody is doing 
alright and transitioning alright. 
So what the lab leaders do is to 
make sure that nobody is overly 
homesick or having a rough time. 
We can point them to places like 
health and wellness, advisors, aca- 
demic support, and it’s a helpful 
way to make sure everyone is hav- 
ing a good time adjusting and suc- 
ceeding at Juniata,” said Merrell. 





Juniata recieves award for diversity, inclusion among student body 


By Laura SNYDER 


Insight into Diversity grant- 
ed Juniata College the HEED 
(Higher Education Excellence in 
Diversity) Award because of its ef- 
forts in increasing the student body 
diversity and increasing inclusion 
of those students. 

Rosalie Rodriguez, special assis- 
tant to the President for diversity 
and inclusion, handled the appli- 
cation for the HEED Award. She 
said, “It’s a pretty lengthy process. 
It. took us about four months to 
complete the application pro- 
cess, and it involved people from 
across campus.” 

Rodriguez's hard work paid off 
when Juniata was announced as 
one of the winners of the award. 
The HEED Award is a national 
award that encompasses all higher 
education in the U.S. “We are one 
of 83 schools to receive this award,” 
said PLEXUS Program Coordi- 
nator Skukura Woods. 

Despite its small size, Juniata 
shows that it is just as dedicated to 
diversity issues as any large univer- 
sity. Rodriguez said, “We might not 
have the resources and the staffing 
that a Penn State or something like 
that would have, but we're still able 
to gain recognition for what we've 
done, and we are in the same pool 


competing against schools like that: 


for this kind of award.” 

Office of Diversity and Inclu- 
sion is run with the help of staff 
and student volunteers. “It’s reaf- 
firming to the folks who are do- 
ing this volunteer-wise, because 
there are a lot of people who are 
helping to change the culture,” 
said Rodriguez. 

Juniata approaches diversity and 
inclusion with the goal of equity. 
According to Woods, equity’s goal 
is to get people to the same level. 
“Everyone is a different height, and 
they're trying to see over a fence. If 
you give everyone one box, that’s 
equality because everybody got 
the same thing. But does it really 
help? They're still different heights, 
they're still at different places and 
they still aren't equal. So, equity 
would be maybe giving the shorter 
person two boxes, so that they can 
reach the same level and be eye-to- 
eye with someone,” said Woods. 

‘The Office of Diversity and In- 
clusion at Juniata has existed for 
14 years.. “In 2005 we had 2 per- 
cent ALANA (African, Latino(a), 
Asian, Native American) students, 
and we now have 14 percent. We 
had 4 percent international stu- 
dents, and we now have 10 percent. 
So if you're looking at just people 
of color on campus — so ALANA 





or international — you're look- 
ing at 24 percent of the campus, 
which is a quarter of the campus,” 
said Rodriguez. 

Although Juniata has made 
improvements to the diversity of 
its campus, it is still an issue that 
needs to be addressed. Rodriguez 
said, “Our whole objective really 
should be to put ourselves out of 
business. If everybody is included 
and participating and retaining 
at the same rate as everyone else, 
then all of our equity issues have 
been addressed.” 

Juniata is now focused on im- 
proving how ALANA and inter- 
national students integrate into 
campus life. Rodriguez said, “We're 
clearly behind where we should be 
in graduation and retention rates. 
We're still higher than where most 
other schools are in graduation and 
retention for students of color, but 
that doesn’t mean we're doing our 
best, because Juniata does better 
than everyone else on those kinds. 
of measure, so we should be doing 
better with ALANA and interna- 
tional students as well.” 

ALANA and international stu- 
dents may struggle with gradua- 
tion and retention because of their 
difficulties fitting into campus life. 
Vasily Tokarev is a junior interna- 
tional student who is spending all 


four years at Juniata. Tokarev said, 
“At the beginning of freshman 
year I hung. out with mostly in- 
ternational students, but I wanted 
to become part of American cul- 
ture. A lot of international stu- 
dents would leave after the first 
year or semester, and it’s not a 
good idea to stick with them be- 
cause it’s harder to make friends 
later, so I started hanging out with 
American students.” 

International students may find 
it difficult to fully integrate into 
campus life because of their short 
time here. They are also separated 
from American students during 
orientation. “The orientation pro- 
gram for international students 
starts earlier than for American 
students, which kind of isolates 
the international students, They 
don’t want to go outside their box, 
which is why you see a group of 
international students interacting 
with each other and with only a 
few American students there. If 
they have the orientation program 
at the same time, I think it will be 
better,” said Tokarev. 

However, there are a lot of pro- 
grams intended to make inter- 
national, ALANA and LGBTQ_ 
students feel more included. “Ju- 
niata offers great programs like 
Pride Week, Beyond Tolerance, 





Gender Equality lectures and the 
CWS Diversity Panel,” said senior 
Kyle Wende. 

Woods said, “I definitely think 
that one of the things we still 
struggle with is diversity in the 
faculty and staff, which has been 
improving and I’m noticing more 
departments want to get involved 
and be safe-zone certified, and 
I know some departments re- 
quire their peers to go to a certain 
amount of Beyond Tolerance and 
get at least the bronze level of their 
PE.A.C.E. Certificate.” 

Juniata continues to increase its 
commitment toward improving 
campus diversity and inclusion. 
Some recent changes include in- 
stalling gender neutral bathrooms 
and signage. “That alone is a huge 
deal, and that’s something simple 
that we could’ve done a long time 
ago in my opinion, just to make the 
campus more inclusive, requiring 
the freshmen in the CWS classes 
to go to certain events and learn 
about diversity and open up those 
conversations,” said Woods. 

“There’s a purpose behind why 
we want people to be involved 
and go through these discussions 
and be uncomfortable a little bit. 
‘There’s a reason behind it, and it 
does make this place a better cam- 
pus, bottom line,” said Woods. 
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By Jessica WARE 


On Oct. 8, in Neff Lecture Hall, 
President James Troha and various 
other speakers gave a technology- 
themed forum on how to keep 
Juniata’s information safe as a 
part of National Cyber Security 
Awareness Month. 

To begin the forum, Troha said, 
‘Tm very excited about this topic. 
T’ve heard and have been reading 
a lot about cyber security recently 
and in a memo sent to small col- 
lege, liberal arts presidents, there 
was a memo that I shared with the 
senior team about the top ten is- 
sues that could become PR night- 
mares for institutions like ours 
and the number one listed was 
cyber security.” 

This forum was geared toward 
the faculty and staff members at 
Juniata College and aimed to in- 
form them about how to protect all 
personal, educational and sensitive 
information from viruses, malware 
and hackers. 

Troha presented a personal story 
about the reality of online threats 
at Juniata. “Last year somebody 
emailed our business office us- 
ing my personal Juniata email and 
had asked for $25,000 to wire it 
to an account and had used a list 
of people’s names on our cam- 
pus. They got in, accessed it, sent 
an email asking for this hardwire 
transfer. That became real to me,” 
said Troha. 

A. situation: like the one de- 
scribed by Troha could cause sev- 
eral problems for Juniata outside of 
just losing money. 

“Tf there was. a breach at Juniata, 
what would happen? First of all, 
we would have a bad reputation. 
Second, there would be significant 


monetary penalties involved,” said 
Lauren Perow, bursar at Juniata. 

Other universities have suffered 
large penalties due to breaches in 
their network security. “Penn State 
University has recently, just this 
past summer, had a major security 
breach in their engineering school. 
It cost them millions of dollars to 
deal with this,” said Troha. 

An additional concern for many 
faculty is the safety of student in- 
formation. Athena Frederick, reg- 
istrar at Juniata said, “We need to 
act responsibly for safeguarding 
students’ personal identity infor- 
mation.” Frederick later added, 
“We are protecting the students’ 
information.” 

“Some of that information can 
be public, but a lot of this informa- 
tion is considered sensitive data,” 
said Anne Wood, the assistant 
vice-president and chief informa- 
tion officer. 

Cyber threats exist in a major- 
ity of the 107 trillion emails sent 
throughout the year. Dustin Drake, 
a telecommunications analyst on 
campus, said, “Of all the emails 
that are sent, 90 percent of that are 
actually spam, phishing emails and 
malware viruses.” 

However, private information 
is not only at risk when it is sent 
via the Web. “The most vulnerable 
way is how people talk. We must 
be kind of circumspect about the 
talking points whether it is with 
students or alumni or an employee, 
because that information is very 
sensitive,” said Frederick. 

“There are federal and state laws 
that require us to protect this kind 
of information. There are also in- 
dustry standards that we have to 
abide by,” said Wood. 


There are precautions in place 
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in the event of a breach in Juniata’s 
network. “We do carry insurance, 
but the insurance really doesn't 
help us really in this situation. It 
might help us financially a bit, but 
if we are compromised, our repu- 
tation will hit the newspapers,” 
said Associate Director of Ad- 
ministrative Information Services 


_ Rick Brown. 
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On Oct. 30, there will be a Cy- 
ber Security fair from 10 a.m. to 2 
p.m. “This is the first time we have 
done this. We're going to have it set 
up in the Sill Boardroom, where 
you can come by and get quick tips 
at each of the booths,” said Petucci. 
“After that, we're having another 
alum coming in. He’s an informa- 
tion security expert, David Dama- 
to, and it is about his experience in 
the industry.” 

According to Drake, cyber secu- 
rity can be achieved by paying extra 
attention to your online activities. 
‘Just stop and think. Don't be so 
quick to click on the links there 
and rush through anything. Take 
five seconds extra to read through 
it and double-check who the send- 
er is,” said Drake. 


News 


Forum stresses campus cyber security | Cancer awareness in Oct. 


By ELIZABETH HAMME 


October is Breast Cancer 
Awareness Month, and Juniata 
students and clubs have planned 
events throughout the month to 
support and raise awareness for 
a cure. 

During Breast Cancer Aware- 
ness Week, which was held from 
Oct. 4-10, there was a Remem- 
brance Ceremony outside of VLB 
and Boobie Bingo. Both events 
attracted campus participation. - 

“We're very pleased with the 
turnout so far. Boobie bingo, we 
had close to one hundred people 
and we took only donations — 
we didn't charge for admission, 
and we raised $46.15. That was 
just purely out of the goodness of 
their heart, which we were very 
happy about,” said senior Kirstin 
McKenzie, president of Colleges 
Against Cancer and chair of Relay 
for Life. 

Two. of the highlights of the 
week were to be the Boys in Bras 
fashion show and the Concert 
for the Cure. Though the events 
were originally scheduled for Oct. 
7, they have been postponed to 
Oct.23. McKenzie said, “The Boys 
in Bras fashion show and Concert 
for a Cure are going to combine 
and are scheduled for the Friday 
after fall break.” McKenzie hopes 
the move will give more students 
a chance to participate without 
worrying about midterms. 

‘The fashion show was not held 
for the last few years. “I think it was 
just one of those things, people got 
busy and stopped doing so many 
events, so we're excited to bring it 
back this year,” said McKenzie. 

She admitted that it may feel 
to students like they were being 


bombarded with facts and requests 
for donations but hopes students 
will remember it is supposed to 
be fun and help to find the cure 
for a disease that effects all of us in 
one way or another. 

‘There is an admittance charge, 
but McKenzie said, “It does serve 
as a fundraiser for breast can- 
cer awareness.” The admittance 
charge will be small, and all money 
goes toward the cause. The act 
of combining the two events is 
still in the works, and the smaller 
details, such as the exact ad- 
mittance price, have yet to be 
worked out. 

As a preview to the event, 


_ McKenzie explained what exactly 


would be happening. “Boys from 
across campus — we're focusing 
on sports teams mainly now be- 
cause we're trying to get big groups 
but anybody is welcome to partici- 
pate — they're going to decorate a 
white bra.” McKenzie later added, 
“They'll kind of walk the cat walk 
as a runway show.” 

Brad Eshelman, a senior and 
a participant of the fashion show 
said, “I'm actually pretty excited 
because I did the man market last 
year, and I thought that was pretty 
fun.” Eshelman later said, “This 
time I don't think people will be 
bidding on me, but it’s still an ex- 
cuse for me to take my clothes off, 
so I say why not?” 

Dustin Servello, a senior and 
an organizer of the event said, 
“The main point of the event is 
really to draw awareness to breast 
cancer and how it affects all gen- 
ders. This event, as well as the whole 
month, acts as a reminder of loved 
ones we have lost to breast cancer 
and the continuation of the fight 
for a cure.” 


Department introduces changes with Integrated Chemistry Principles 


> from CHEM page | 


We felt like the process could be 
smoother,” said Baran. 

‘I think that their reasoning 
for the changes is good. I agree 
that you should have a general 
chemistry course first. I think 
that is how most schools do it,” 
said Mershon. 

This school year, freshmen are 
taking courses titled Integrated 
Chemistry Principles I and II 
rather than beginning with Or- 
ganic Chemistry Concepts. 
Integrated Chemistry Principles 
will touch on all five subsections 


of chemistry, rather than just or- 
ganic chemistry. “Students will get 
a little bit of flavor of those other 
chemistries,” said Baran. 

“The organization that we've 
chosen is actually different than 
you will find in any textbook,” 
Yohn said. She explained that the 
course is working under a con- 
cept, “called spiral learning, where 
you keep touching on the subjects 

in and again.” 

“(In the new course) we teach 
those fundamental knowledges 
that everyone needs to study high 
level topics, like organic chemistry,” 
said Baran. 





Chemistry professors meet 
frequently to discuss what topics 
will be covered in which class or 
lab meeting. These topics will be 
covered more than once in more 
than one course. “Hopefully each 
subjects we touch on, the students 
will see how they relate to other 
subjects,” said Yohn. 

When picking these subjects, the 
professors asked, “How are these 
going to be threaded throughout 
the four years?” 

“The overall aim is that they get 
better preparation and get much 
broader information earlier on,” 
said Baran. 


Students enrolled in Integrated 
Chemistry Principles this semester 
shared their opinions on the course 
changes. 

Freshman Julia Smith said, 
“It’s challenging but interesting, 
because we cover a lot of top- 
ics and we get a good founda- 
tion to help us all start out. on 
the same level.” 

Another freshman, Erin Brady, 
said, “I think it’s going well. It’s a 
nice way to slowly get back into 
chemistry since I have not taken it 
for three years.” 

Baran said that progress of the 
new course will not be able to be 
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determined for at least three years. 
“I think it will be effective. The 
faculty are talking about the cur- 
riculum in a way I’ve never seen 
before,” said Yohn. ‘ 

Brady and Smith shared their 
thoughts on the effectiveness of 
the new course. “It has been touch- 
ing on subjects that I learned in 
high school but have forgotten 
how to do,” said Brady. 

‘It’s nice to have time to settle 
in, get acclimated to the work load 
and get the foundation of chemis- 
try again before getting more into 
depth with organic chemistry,” 
said Smith. 


- Throughout the semester, there 


are opportunities for students tak- 
ing this course to get additional 
assistance. As well as class and lab 
time, there are teaching assistant- 
led study sessions available. 

“If anyone has any quiz prob- 
lems they want to go over or any 
homework problems, they can 
come and ask me,” said Mershon. 

Smith attends these additional 
study sessions. “It’s really nice 
to get help when I need it on 
quiz questions and extra practice 
problems. I think the chemis- 
try discussions are really useful,” 
said Smith. 

The chemistry faculty have 
been meeting regularly to dis- 
cuss the changes and the curricu- 
lum for the freshman course. The 
professors teaching Integrated 
Chemistry Principles hope to 
see both long-term and _short- 
term benefits of the changes they 
have implemented. 
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Improvements to Moore Street location scheduled as this December 


> from SHEETZ page | 





said Dinges. 

‘The idea of a 24-hour Moore 
Street Sheetz has been discussed 
by many students at Juniata. Fresh- 
man Keitaro Taylor said, “I think 
that when it’s late night, and you're 
doing essays, homework, things 
like that, being able to go to Sheetz 
for coffee or whatever you need 
would be really helpful. Not having 
that is a real bummer.” 

Senior Katherine Moyer said, 
“With the Sheetz being open 
later, it will be a great asset for our 
coffee cravings. Also, I think 
Sheetz being open 24 hours will 
be beneficial to college students, 
because some students do not 
have cars, but most will walk the 
three or four blocks to grab coffee 
and a snack.” 

Although there is excitement 
surrounding these upgrades, there 
are already two newer Sheetz 
buildings in Huntingdon. “(Moore 
Street has) been a successful loca- 
tion for us in town. It serves the 
needs of those people that live in 
that vicinity. It’s not just people 


who drive to the store. There is a 
lot of walk up traffic to that store, 
and it just made sense to rebuild 
it,” said Dinges. 

Brown added, “Their basic rea- 
son for enlarging was the demand 
of supply that they need up there. 
Gas wasn't the main objective in 
that store. As I understand it, the 
food distribution was needed and 
that’s why they did it.” 

Students also see this location 
as a safer alternative to visit on the 
weekends. Freshman Evan Butler 
said, “Instead of people having to 
drive out to Wal-Mart (on Sat- 
urday night), they can just go to 
Little Sheetz.” The availability of 
a 24-hour Sheetz in the borough 
could help prevent possible drunk 
driving scenarios. 

Overall, Sheetz, Juniata and the 
Huntingdon community are look- 
ing out for what the changes to 
the Sheetz in town will bring. “As 
far as the borough is concerned by 
my estimation, we're very pleased 
that Sheetz has elected to stay in 
the borough. It’s a very needed fa- 
cility, and we're very pleased with 
it,” said Brown. 
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Committee formed to increase course participation in service-learning 
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reflection. Students participating 
in service-learning provide direct 
and indirect community service 
as part of their academic course- 
work, learn about and reflect upon 
the community context in which 
service is i and develop 
understanding of the connection 
between the service and their aca- 
demic work.” 

Now that a definition has been 
decided upon, the committee is 
looking to establish specific re- 
quirements for all service-learn- 
ing aspects of courses taught 
at Juniata. 

“Usually when a professor de- 
cides, ‘I’m going to make service- 
learning one of the components, 
as one of the ways that I teach 
this subject to students,’ it’s more 
than just putting them out there 
and saying, ‘Here, just spend some 
time doing this.’ It has to be a very 
planned and deliberate feces 
said Welliver. 

Some of the criteria the com- 
mittee has established for service- 
learning courses are: students 
work in a reciprocal partnership 
with a community partner to ad- 


dress community needs through 
direct service which is evaluated 


and graded; students are prepared 


to engage with the community 
partner and work in the commu- 
nity they are servicing; the service 
project is closely tied with the 
content and learning objectives of 
the course. 

This semester, there are al- 
ready certain courses on campus 
designed to incorporate _prin- 
ciples of service-learning into 
the curriculum. 

‘Tm teaching this course called 
American Families. It’s a sociol- 
ogy course, and we're studying 
all the different forms that fami- 
lies can come in and can take in 
society , and also some of the 
changes in society that are affect- 
ing the way families are struc- 
tured or how they function,” 
said Welliver. 

“T felt it would be effective to not 
just use textbooks, films, people 
who come to class and guest speak 
and activities in the classroom, but 
to actually get students outside of 
the classroom and into the com- 
munity and doing some service- 
learning work so that they could 
reflect on what we're studying,” 


said Welliver. 

For some students in Welliver’s 
American Families course, this will 
include assisting elderly members 
of the Huntingdon community. 

“One thing that we read about 
in our textbook is the fact that the 
demographics of society are chang- 
ing, and one thing that is happen- 
ing is that a larger percentage of 
the whole population is going to 
be 65 and older. ‘This group that 
the social scientists call the ‘old, old 
group’ — that is the ones who are 
85 and above — is one of the fast- 
est growing sectors in our society. 
‘The question for us in this course 
is what will this mean for families? 
Because in the past and currently, 
families take a lot of responsibil- 
ity in caring for older people,” 
said Welliver. 

One of the ways families take 
care of the elderly is by helping 
them into retirement communi- 
ties. Students from the American 
Families class will have an op- 
portunity to work with Westmin- 
ster Woods, a nearby retirement 
community that caters to a wide 
range of residents whose needs 
vary from the bare minimum, 
such as doing household chores, to 
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Once service-learning begins, 
students taking American Fami- 
when they are excused from class 
to go and assist people living at 
Westminster Woods. 

The service-learning will serve 
as a hands-on experience to 
complement work completed in 
class. “Even though they've seen a 
documentary film or they've read 
about this, they'll come back with a 
whole different kind of experience 
that we can use to make sure that 
people are thinking deeply about 
how these growing populations are 
going to start to influence families,” 
said Welliver. 

As stated in the requirements 
for service-learning courses, there 
will be graded aspects as well. 

“Each time they’re out (in the 
field), t hey'll do some journaling, 
some individual writing and re- 
flection, and'T’ll work with them 
about how to structure this. Peri- 
odically we will share these expe- 
riences they've had in the class,” 
said Welliver. 

The committee is look- 
ing to make service-learning a 
part of as many areas of study 
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at Juniata as they can in the 
near ‘future, though the speci- 
fications have not been fully 
worked through. 

“One of the objectives of the 
group is to raise awareness on cam- 
pus for students as well as other 
faculty about what service learni 
is; why it is distinct; why it is a use- 
ful pedagogy; why it is something 
that can be integrated into any 
type of class, no matter what disci- 
pline it is,” said Worley. 
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Campus should do more to support PEDressed students 





Depression plays a huge role 
in academic performance. An ar- 
ticle by Jennifer Howard in The 
Chronicle of Higher Education 
notes that 25 percent of students 
at universities seeking counsel- 
ing services are on a psychotro- 
pic medication. This may sur- 
prise many, but it is almost more 
than understandable. 

College is the time in life 
where you are supposed to find 
yourself, a fact that frightens 
nearly everyone. The beginning 
adjustments to college are well 
known. In a “typical situation,” 
you graduate from a high school 
with a group of kids you have 
practically known all your life. 
You may be in a relationship, or 
may have just ended one. Stress 
is inevitable, and now you are 
loaded up with twice the amount 
of work as before, all while being 
away from the life to which you 
were so accustomed. 

It may appear that, with all 
these things happening, one can 
find relief i in ptescribed medica- 


tion that causes the release of 
hormones to make oneself feel 
better. For many people, this 
works and is wonderful, but 
shouldnt we as.a campus be 
striving to lower our numbers? 
Shouldn't we try to reach out 
to others to make sure they are 
all right? 
Medication can be a great 
thing, but it is important to cre- 


‘ate strong relationships with one 


another and build each other up, 
to ensure that one day, psycho- 
tropic medication will not be 
needed for someone suffering. 

In the two years I have been at 
Juniata I have noticed an increase 
in uplifting events like dogs and 
donuts, cats and cookies, finals 
blowout and even essential oil 
workshops to relieve stress. From 
an administrative perspective, it, 
seems like our institution is try- 
ing to address the issue. In order 
to really tackle the problem of 
depression, however, we need to 
break down our points of attack 
even further. 

‘The first step is with our fac- 
ulty. It is crucial that they make 
note of any change in a student's 
behavior. It is well-known that 
depression affects academic per- 
formance, something we must 
push our faculty to watch for. 
From this arises the question, 


“What if a student is perform- 
ing badly at the beginning of a 
semester?” How will a faculty 
member know whether a student 
is dealing with depression or 
truly struggling with the course 
material? This, again, relates back 
to educating our faculty. 

The process may seem tedious, 
but in no way should it be seen as 
excessive. The life and well being 
of a student is more important 
than the possible lengthy hours 
spent on “depression education.” 
Educating our faculty is a big 
step in this process, but perhaps 
the most dramatic change we as 
an institution need to make is on 
the student level. 

Generally, most of our student 
body is open and friendly. Often, 
there is someone who will offer 
help when it is needed. Friend- 
liness aside, we still have this 
grueling statistic to combat, and 
these numbers are only the ones 
reported from counseling. It is 
crucial that every student takes 
the time to live up to our “Think 
Evolve Act” model and strives to 
reach out to those who seem to 
be in a depressed state. 

- The act of talking to someone 
that you do not know seems ter- 
rifying to some. Inviting some- 
one new to sit with you at lunch 
may be slightly uncomfortable, 


but if we as a campus community 
do not reach out to one another, 
what type of community are we? 

College stress can seem un- 
bearable. Mix that with stress 
in your personal life and you 
have a recipe for disaster. It may 
seem like taking psychotropic 
medication is the only solution 
to feeling normal. In reality, 
medication can cause increased 
dependence on a pill and less on 
your community. 

Community is defined as “a 
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feeling of fellowship with others 

-as a result of sharing common 
attitudes, interests and goals.” 
Juniata is a community of car- 
ing people who share the goal of 
making a difference in the world 
we live in, yet we need to strive 
for more. 

Let us tackle depression, in 
any way we can, in order to en- 
sure the safety of those that make 
up our home. My door is always 
open to anyone that needs it. 
Is yours? 


Tuition freeze would increase student security, peace of mind 





No one can deny that the is- 
sue of high college tuition is a hot 
topic in America. Bemie Sanders 
has made college affordability a 
key platform in his campaign, and 
President Obama is working on 
pushing through “America’s Col- 
lege Promise,” which would make 
a two-year community college 
degree free. 

It is great that people are talk- 
ing about the issue of college af- 
fordability. It is great that today’s 
children might have the chance 
to get an education without going 
into debt, but the question is, at 
what cost? 

To put this in perspective, think 
about why you chose Juniata Col- 
lege over a state school or other 


institution. It probably was not the 


sticker price. It was probably the 
community, the premier academic 
programs, the flexibility. How 
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many students, willbe able to get 
all that at a community college? 

In fact, I would doubt that many 
students would choose free com- 
munity college over Juniata’s full 
college experience. In a communi- 
ty college, students would not have 
the same breadth of career and in- 
ternship resources that are avail- 
able at Juniata, and they would 
not have the benefits of living in a 
residential college community. For 
students who want the quality edu- 
cation and experiences that come 
from a private institution, what’s 
the answer? 

Though it’s not a solution, a 
good start for Juniata is being more 
transparent about its financial situ- 
ation and expected tuition increas- 
es. Juniata does not release student 
bills for the upcoming school year 
until early July. This leaves stu- 
dents approximately one month to 
get together whatever money they 
need. One month to make the all- 
important decision: “Can I afford 
to return to school this semester?” 


Naturally, making this choice 
is difficult. Students need to take 
into account how much money 
they have, how much they can 
borrow—that i is, if they have a co- 
signer—and how much they will 
end up paying in interest if they 
take out another loan. 

This decision is made even 
more difficult by having a 
fluctuating and ever increasing 
tuition. Over the past four years 
Juniata’s tuition has increased 
$4,890. That easily can be the 
difference between “affordable” 
and “impossible.” 

Recently, Juniata won an award 
from the magazine Insights to Di- 
versity. The award specifically 
cited Juniata’s dedication to low- 
income and first generation col- 
lege students. In addition to sup- 
port, a key feature of this award 
was affordability. But the reality 
of increasing tuition costs put these 
very efforts at risk. 

We know that administrators 
are working on’ increasing fund- 





raising efforts, but the most recent 
$2,040 increase shows that is not 
enough to keep prices consistent. 
If Juniata wants to keep the high- 
quality students it matriculates, the 
administration needs to be more 
open about the expected increase 
in tuition. Otherwise, qualified and 
dedicated students may be forced 
to leave after completing only a 
portion of their studies. 

Better yet, a tuition freeze could 
be a huge help to students deciding 
whether or not to attend Juniata. 
A tuition freeze allows students 
to pay a fixed price every year, 
which is locked in their freshman 
year. Instead of facing a variable 
and likely ever increasing cost, 
students would be able to better 
plan what they need to do to attend 
each year. 

Increasing student tuition each 
year and expecting them to be 
able to make up the difference in 
a month is like telling the baker 
you need 100 cupcakes, and then 
just before your order is due, tell- 
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ing them you need 100 more. The 
resources may not be available. 

And when resources aren’t 
available, students are forced to 
steer their minds away from their 
education and toward financial 
situation. Instead of being able to 
study for classes and work to gain a 
greater understanding of the world, 
students find themselves worry- 
ing more about if they’re working 
enough hours. A tuition freeze 
would almost eliminate surprise 
increases in cost for: the student 
and enable them to focus more on 
the reason they’re at Juniata: to get 
an education. 

But more than giving students a 
better idea of what will be expected 
of them, it also shows that the Col- 
lege is looking out for their best 
interests. Juniata brags about be- 
ing student-centered and providing 
them with the flexibility to do what 
is best for their education. Howev- 
er, the current method of tuition, a 
variable rate, says the opposite. 

Instead of students having flex- 
ibility within their class schedule, 
some students have to adjust their 
classes around their work sched- 
ules so they can make ends meet. 
Instead of focusing on getting the 
best possible internship over the 
summer, some students will be 
forced to take on jobs unrelated to 
their POE so they can afford their 
next semester. 

To help their students get the 
best education, colleges across the 
country need to keep student costs 
low so that education and profes- 
sional development can be the 
number one priority. Even if the 
government does what it can to 
lower costs or provide free public 
education, achievement-driven stu- 
dents will be looking for whatever 
college will best suit their career 
goals. If that college is Juniata, 
then we need to make sure stu- 
dents know the cost up front and 
can make the decision that is best 
for them. 
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Tamie Mistretta 


“Laura from Baker,” as so 
many of us know her, has one of 
the most familiar smiles on cam- 
pus. No matter what day of the 
week or time of day it is, Laura 
greets us with her infamous ear- 
to-ear grin. “This (job) is won- 
derful. It’s like one big family 
with the students,” said Laura 
while reflecting on her work 
here at Juniata. “I love people, I 
just adore people. I like to work 
hard. I’m not afraid to do differ- 
ent things, you know?” 

Laura found her love for 
people at a young age and has 
been applying it to her work ever 
since. “I worked in New York 
City as a computer operator. We 
had gotten laid off from that 
job, and so I had moved. back 
home and started to work at my 
hometown bakery. That’s when I 
found out that was my calling! 
From there, I’ve been doing it 
for over 20 years, working with 
people. I’m fortunate because I 
found what I’m good at. A lot of 
people are lost in their jobs, but 
this is what I’m good at, and this 
is what I’m meant to do. I think 
‘everybody has a job that they're 

meant to do.” ; : 

Laura’s love for people is what 
makes her greetings so genuine. 
Her care for us is what makes 

us care’ for her. “Students have 


Swipe for swipe: La 





ura shares her 





i. a 


Laura, Baker's famous greeter, shares a smile with students as they enter for dinner. As Laura swipes cards for students this year, 
Mistretta discusses her impact on the Juniata community and why she has eamed the title of a “Human of Juniata” 


given me gifts. It’s not about the 
gifts, but they've given me cards, 
and it’s just amazing. It’s so sur- 
prising because you dont ex- 
pect it. Some of the things that 
they write, it’s just so beautiful. 
When I first started working 
here I had these two freshman 
and they wrote two beautifully 
written. comment cards. From 
those I got employee of the 


month. They’re seniors now, and 


I adore them. Well, I adore ev- 
eryone, but I adore them. It just 
blew me away.” 

‘The impact Laura has had on 


Juniata is the same impact Ju- 
niata has had on Laura. Laura 
speaks fondly of her memories 
here at Juniata and even more 
fondly of the people she met. 
“It’s just so wonderful to work 
here, I am truly blessed. I could 
just start crying,” said Laura. 
“I never knew how much they 
loved me until I did Mr. Juniata 
two years ago and I was a judge. 
And so there, as a tradition, they 
introduced me and those stu- 
dents were screaming like I was a 
rock star. It just exploded, the au- 
ditorium. I sat down, and I had 


to get up again. They gave me 
two standing ovations. I couldn't 
believe it.” 

Although our love for Laura 
may not be obvious to her, her 
love for us is apparent through- 
out the year. Whether it is her 
warm hello as she swipes our 
gold cards or her hug goodbye 
during senior year, Laura’s love 
for us is infinite. 

“I helped with graduation this 
year, but then I was chicken be- 
cause I didn't stay to see the cer- 
emony. I left because otherwise I 
would've been crying. They had 
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Juniata experience 


their parents there and every- 
thing, and I didn’t want to do 
that. But I got to help them line 
up and then they said, “We're 
leaving from the gym.’ I stood 
there waving with tears. Then 


~ they all went up and I composed 


myself and I said to the girls, 

Tm going now. I can't be here, 

Pll just be a blubbering baby be- 

cause youre like the kids I never 

had.’ It’s amazing, all the indi- 

vidual personalities. When you - 
(students) come into Baker and 

smile and laugh, and I see how 

you interact, you keep me young 

at heart.” 

After four years at Juniata, we 
graduate and move on to a new 
chapter. When asked to reflect 
on what life might be like when 
it’s Laura’s turn to move onto a 
new chapter, she reflected with 
hesitation. “There’s going to be a 
last day where I know it’s my last 
day, and I'll be standing there 
crying, like, ‘Okay, what’s up?” 
She later concludes with a sigh 
and a statement. “It will be al- 
right,” said Laura. “It will be dif- 
ficult because I’ll be at a loss for 
all the students.” 

Laura: our rock star, our friend, 
our mother, our biggest sup- 
porter and our gold card expert. 
Juniata is honored to have such 
an adoring and genuine worker. 
“I am so passionate. I want ev- 
erything to be beautiful because 
you're guests in my home. That’s 
what you are; you're my guests. 
I want nothing but the best 
for you.” The feeling is mutual, 
Laura. We want nothing but the 
best for you. 


Juniata students define relationships beyond casual ‘hook-up’ 


VERITAS 
ELBERAT 
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“We're a thing. He’s just my 
friend...with benefits. We just 
hooked-up, it’s no big deal.” This 
generation's take on romance and 
intimacy has completely rede- 
fined the meaning of a relation- 
ship. Instead of commitment, we 


have condoms. Instead of love, 


we have lust. As for walks on the 
beach, we have walks of shame. 

Why are college campuses a 
prime time for meeting Mr. or 
Ms. “right now”? More impor- 
tantly, why does this generation 
seem to have some sort of aver- 
sion to commitment as a whole? 

“It’s college, it’s undergrad and 
we're all going to be leaving in 
four years. We don't want to get 
tied down and get in serious re- 
lationships for it to only end in 
heartbreak,” states Julia Wagner, 
a first year student with a bio- 
chemistry POE. 

Hooking-up has become a 
sort of epidemic that has swept 
our generation off its feet. Now- 


~ adays, physicality without any 


emotional attachment is a com- 
mon, if not typical, activity, 

An anonymous male source 
with a business accounting (BA 
for short) POE emphasizes 
that “Mostly casual hookups” 
take place on campus. When 
asked why, BA replies: “Dat- 
ing’s a commitment and there’s a 
lot of other stuff going on in 





college. People don't really have 
time for (commitment).” 

If people don’t have time for 
commitment, then breaking an 
overbearing concept down into 
these new subgroups — compas- 
sion, intimacy, relationships — 
seems to be the go-to substitute. 
Friends with benefits, hook-ups 
and being a “thing” all seem to 
be modern day interpretations of 
relationships. 

“Friends with benefits? I feel 
like those are people that you 
might be in a class with or know 
in a friend group but you're not 
going to go on dates with them,” 
states Sarah Wilt, another first 
year with a POE in second- 
ary education. “(Friends with 
benefits) is basically nothing 
beyond physicality.” 

However, when asked the ev- 
er-wondering question of what it 
meant if one was a “thing” with 
another person, peoples’ opinions 
seemed to vary. 

To Wagner, a “thing” could 
have two meanings. “For some 
people, saying (that they are a 
thing) means they're kind of 
feeling it out and seeing where it 
wants to go. Others may inter- 
pret it in a sense of ‘He or she is 
mine, back off.” 

What happens when the ques- 
tion of “what are we” comes into 
play? Most of the time, awk- 
wardness ensues. After engaging 
in “doing the do” with another, 
questions of whether there were 
any feelings or connection at all 
come into play. The most confus- 
ing part about this generation 
is that one can never tell if inti- 


macy is anything more than just_ 





physical attraction. Wilt seems 
to think that how to act after a 
hook-up is case-specific. 

“It depends on how the hook 
up happened. If it’s something 
at East where you're obviously 
drinking and you think they may 
not remember you, you might 
not want to try to speak to them.” 

‘These subgroups are designed 


by young adults to make inti- | 


macy an easier concept to grasp.- 
Yet in doing so, our generation 
has created an even more fragile 
concept. Any small mistake or 
Wrong interpretation of feelings 
from either person- will cause 
these surrogate forms of inti- 
macy break. 

A generation that seems 
to be so advanced in so many 
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ways (technology, criti- 
cal thinking, etc.) seems to 
be intimidated by one term: 
Commitment. 

BA believes thatthe portrayal 
of relationships in mass media 
and advertisements comes into 
pay. “You're only young once. If 
you're tied down by one person, 
you can't go out and party, you 
can't see other people, and some- 
times you have to go hang out 
with them instead of what you 
want to do. It’s a lot of self sac- 
tifice and some people think it’s 
not worth it.” 

The question remains: Is it 
worth it to engage ina fragile cul- 
ture where being up-front about 
feelings is so rare? This genera- 
tion’s attraction to physical inti- 


macy has been so overwhelming 
that in the mean time, we forgot 
that we are only human beings, 
and feelings are natural. 

On the other hand, college is 
all about having fun. Wagner be- 
lieves that good can come out of 
this confusion and experimenta- 
tion in college. “People think ro- 
mance is dead due to the change 
in it. (College) is the time to re- 
alize what your definition of ro- 
mance really is.” 

‘Through these vague terms of 
intimacy, don’t forget that when 
speaking or interacting with 
your “other person,” a clear line 
needs to be established. College 
is about taking chances, having 
fun and learning what you want 
and don't want from the future. 

However, remember every- 
one is different and each per- 
son may want different things. 
If you don’t want something 
serious, then don'thavesomething 
serious! Make sure you draw the 
line on what you want from the 
other person. 

Whatever you choose to do, 
don’t let a fear of commitment 
keep you from finding some- 
thing that could make you happy. 
A relationship is supposed to lift 
you up, not suffocate you or put 
limitations on what you can and 
can't do. Finding someone who 
understands that sometimes you 
want to go out with your friends 
or do something without them is 
what a good relationship should 
stand on. ; 

With that said, take this valu- 
able time to, as BA recommends, 
“Keep doing you. Enjoy life, and 
just don’t do anything stupid.” 
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Student diversity changes over time 


Piper MeGonigie 


Male Students Dominate; 648 
Students Here 

“A two to one ratio in favor 
of the males exists on the Ju- 
niata campus, 1949-50 enroll- 
ment figures from the Registrar's 
Office. reveal. Total registration 
is 648, of which 418 are men, 
230 women. 

This same ratio holds true for 
all classes of students, except 
specials. This group has only nine 
men to 12 women. 

As for GI's, out of 174 vet- 
erans, only 24 are at Juniata 
for the first time. The number 
registering is decreasing more 
every year... 

The freshmen class gained 165 
of the approximately 185 new 
registrants. The remaining 20 
are transfers or specials. Among 
the group registering for the first 
time are students from Norway, 
Africa's Gold Coast, and Hon- 
duras, Central America. 

‘The greatest percentage of the 
students are rooming at Clois- 
ter’s (280 men) and Founder’s 
(185 women). However, a num- 
ber will be living off-campus 
(129 men, 33 women). 

‘Juniata’s enrollment for the 
first period of the Summer Term 
totaled 282 with men outnum- 
bering the women 191 to 91. 
There was a drop to 227 for the 
second period.” 

Juniatian: Juniata College Stu- 
dent Weekly, October 1, 1949, 
Vol. XXVI, no. 3 





Too often, I forget how old 
Juniata is. When I consider 
the 139 years Juniata has been 
around, it is incredible how 
much the demography of our 
student population has changed. 
Since the institution was found- 
ed in 1876, the most drastic 
change has been the atio’s 
gradual shift from a two to one 
male to female ratio to a more 
female-dominant ratio, 

About 54 percent of students 
are female and about 46 percent 
are\male. This trend has occurred 
not just at Juniata, but across 
the nation. There are nearly 


1.5 females graduating from 
college for each male, accord- 
ing to the National Bureau of 
Economic Research. 

While reading recent ar- 
ticles in Forbes Magazine and 
the Washington Post, I was in- 
trigued as to why more women 
are attending college than men. 
‘The increase of females in higher 
education is due to laws and acts 
like Title Nine, which provided 
women with equal opportunities 
for education. 

More women also began at- 
tending college as the marry- 
ing age rose and contraceptives 
such as “the pill” became more 
accessible. However, it doesn’t 
explain why less men are going 
to college. 

Why have the numbers of 
men and women attending col- 
lege reversed? Some speculate 


66 


Already we have 
changed so much, 
by forging ex- 
change programs 
with new countries 
and working to 
increase diversity 
and acceptance. 
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that because the frontal cortex of 
males develops more slowly, they 
are less likely to go to college. 
Additionally, more young men 
are diagnosed with Hyperactive 
Attention Deficit Disorder at 
young ages. 

Another possible explanation 
for this national trend has to do 
with the structure of American 
schools and the maturity levels 
of men and women at differ- 
ent ages. In today’s educational 
setting, boys are more likely to 
struggle early on in school, which 
may deter them from continuing 
to pursue higher education. 

Passed in 1944 by President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
(or the GI Bill) provided return- 
ing World War II veterans with 
the cost of attending college. The 
article from 1949 mentions that 
less GI’s were willing to enroll at 
Juniata College each year. This 
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makes sense, since the number of 
veterans taking advantage of the 
GI Bill would naturally decrease 
each year following its passing 
and conclusion of World War IT. 

There were 174 veterans at- 
tending Juniata in 1949. Today, 
there are 16 student recipients of 
GI Bill benefits at Juniata. 

Since the 1949-census, Juniata 
has grown from 648 students to 
1,632. Yet, the percentage of in- 
ternational students (who were 
bizarrely referred to as “specials” 
in 1949) has actually fallen. In 
1949, 32.4 percent of students 
were international students. To- 
day, 9.8 percent of Juniata con- 
sists of international students. 
These figures surprised me. We 
spend so much time talking 
about diversity, I had assumed 
we might at least have more in- 
ternational students today than 
in 1949. 

Currently, there are students 
from a wider variety of coun- 
tries here at Juniata. In 1949, 
Norway, Africa’s Gold Coast, 
Honduras and Central America 
were represented. Countries now 
represented include Germany, 
England, Myanmar, France, Mo- 
rocco, Burma, Vietnam, Ethio- 
pia, Rwanda, Spain, South Korea 
and China. 

Another interesting note is 
that the census in 1949 did not 
mention domestic minorities. 
Affirmative Action was not en- 
acted until JFK’s presidency in 
1961. Currently, the 2015 do- 
mestic minority is 12.3 percent. 

In 1949, a total of 162 students 
lived off-campus. Today the col- 
lege actually owns eight separate 
off-campus houses, which are 
home to over 95 students. Com- 
muting students also live nearby 
in Huntingdon. In total, 400 stu- 
dents live off-campus. 

Happily, Juniata’s retention 
rate has increased from 80.5 
percent in 1949 to 88 percent 
in 2015. 

As I read about all the ways 
historical events have influenced 
the demography of Juniata’s 
student population, I wonder 
how the population here will 
continue to change. Already we 
have changed so much, by forg- 
ing exchange programs with new 
countries and working to in- 
crease diversity and acceptance. 
I am excited to see how far 


Juniata will go. 
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From top to bottom: Juniata celebrates another year of German heritage through 
annual “Oktoberfest” Banners advertise German beer Warsteiner along with 
bratwurst and other traditional German meats (top). Students relax and converse 
as they enjoy the festivities (second). Pretzels, a traditional German snack, is served 
as students enjoy the food and culture (third and fourth). Juniata students attempt 
to pronounce German words during annual competition (bottom), 
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Meow music mix makes purr-fect rap album spinoff 





It sounds like a joke that went 
too far, but one of the heaviest 
rap records of last year has been 
rereleased using nothing but 
cat sounds for the instrumental. 
Run the Jewels album “Run the 
Jewels 2” was one of the most 
well received and hardest hitting 
rap records of last year. The beats 
are devastatingly brutal, and the 
lyrics are viscerally aggressive yet 
shrewdly socio-politically aware. 

This duo brings together two 
very different rappers from very 
different musical backgrounds. 
Killer Mike, a former frequent 
Outkast collaborator, hails from 
Atlanta and brings a bundle of 
southern flavor with charisma to 
spare. El-P hails from New York 
City and brings much of what 
has come to be expected from 
N.Y. rappers: intense technical 
ability in his production style 
and some very clever wordplay. 
They come together to form a 
duo that is uniquely them. Their 
new record. is now available and 
exclusively uses cat sounds for 
the music. 

Cats have historically been the 
pet of choice for the internet. 





Oct. 14: the Cuban Missile Cri- 
sis began (1962), the Amityville 
murders trial began (1975) and 
I'm going to break the first rule... 
Let’s talk about “Fight Club” 
(1999). This cult classic is definite- 
ly worth the watch, but there’s no 
way I won't spoil the movie by the 
end of this article. 

“Fight Club” is told from the 
point of view of an unnamed 
narrator. Dissatisfied by his job 
and struggling with insomnia, he 
begins feigning illness in order to 
attend support groups of every 
kind. At one of these groups, he 
meets Marla Singer. It just screams 
love interest in the making. 

Jump forward to a plane ride 
home from a business trip. The 
narrator hasn't slept for six months 
when he meets soap-maker 
Tyler Durden. Durden becomes 
his housemate and together they 
begin an underground fight club. 

And Marla Singer? Durden 
begins a sexual relationship with 
her, much to the dismay of the 
narrator. 
As the 


movie progresses, 











From “LOLcats” to “Cats That 
Look Like Hitler!,” cat memes 
have been embraced by every- 
one, from your aunt that sends 
those chain emails of cat pictures 
to your weird friend with the 
obsession for memes. The record 
is very much a product of the 
internet age, and “Meow the 
Jewels” is another in a long list 
of Internet cat escapades (one 
could even say ... catscapades). 

I tend to avoid remix albums. 
For me, they end up feeling more 
like a compilation than a cohe- 
sive piece of art. Only a handful 
of tracks tend to present any par- 
ticularly interesting new takes 
on the originals. However, the 
idea behind “Meow the Jewels” 
was just too novel to pass up, 
and that’s honestly what this is. 
“Meow the Jewels” is inherently 
a novelty album that will in- 
evitably have a very short shelf 
life. That’s the beauty of it: it’s a 
unique project that is very much 
a product of its time. 

I have zero idea where El-P 
found these cat noises, but they 
sound quite authentic. Maybe 
there’s a large collection of cat 
samples somewhere on _ the 
Internet. An eclectic collection 
of purrs, hisses, growls and me- 
ows fill the’ feline soundscape. 
This obviously means that if you 
dislike cats, you should avoid this 
record like the plague. 

A good chunk of the origi- 


extremism, taking on fight club 
members who are recruits to 
his cause. Fighting against a con- 
sumer economy and desiring a more 
simplistic society, Durdens_phi- 
losophy becomes Project Mayhem. 

When Durden develops a more 
extreme outlook, his relationship 
with the narrator grows more 
strained by the day. Destruction 
and vandalism have become a 
necessity for membership in fight 
club. In a period of Durden's 
absence, violence escalates when 
a member of the fight club is 
killed during a botched attempt 
at vandalism. 

While trying to find Durden, 
the narrator discovers that Proj- 
ect Mayhem has led to fight clubs 
popping up around the country. At 
one of the bars, the film takes an 
unexpected turn. The bartender re- 
fers to the narrator as “sir,” then tells 
the narrator that he is Tyler Dur- 
den. In an attempt to figure out the 
truth, the narrator calls Singer, who 
confirms their relationship and his 
identity as Durden. 

Along with discovering his: 
split personality, the narrator also 
discovers Durdens plans to use 
Project Mayhem to destroy build- 
ings he sees as objects of oppres- 
sion. ‘The ensuing conflict be- 
tween the narrator and Durden 
peaks as the narrator tries to stop 






nal songs off RTJ2 are absolute 
bangers, with heavy bass, dense 
production, fast tempos and 
fluidly aggressive flows. What's 
hilarious is that some of these 
cat remixes are almost worthy of 
being played at East on any 
given Saturday night of debauch- 
ery. The deeper bass purring 
sounds sound pretty phenom- 
enal on a subwoofer. “Meow- 
purrdy,” “Oh My Darling Don’t 
Meow,” “All Meow Life” and 
“Snug Again” would absolutely 
be worthy of a spot on your next 


party playlist. 
Tt goes without saying that this 


Durden's plan. The narrator shoots 
himself through the cheek, which 
causes the death of Durden. 
Insert blood and explosions, then 
roll the credits, 

As with everything that comes 
out of Hollywood, there are crit- 
ics who fear that copycat behavior 
would rear its ugly head and fight 
clubs would begin popping up. 
Too much violence would disturb 
audiences. The list could go on. 

While the nation saw “Fight 
Club” as a cult film or a disturb- 
ing display of violence, I see a film 
that doesn’t revere mental illness 
like the media seems to. ‘Gen- 


eral consensus is that the narrator ° 


suffers from a split personality; 
a case of Dissociative Identity Dis- 
order (DID), formerly known as 
Multiple Personality Disorder. 

DID is far from being com- 
pletely understood. However, it 
is known that someone who has 
been diagnosed with DID has 
two or more distinct identities that 
exist within one person. The split 
personality is usually brought 
on by a traumatic event. The iden- 
tities can communicate with each 
other, but one identity can also take 
over fully, during which time the 
other identity would have no 
recollection. 

‘There is no shortage of mental 
disorders and illnesses that can 
impact a person at any given time; 
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is a weird album, but a few tracks 
stand out as being particularly weird 
“Lie, Cheat, Meow” sounds 
like a nightmare in which the 
cats are closing in on you and 
there’s nothing you can do to 
stop them. It’s possibly the most 
harrowing cat-based song I’ve 
ever heard. “Creown” is surpris- 
ingly baroque in nature. A small 
choir of cats sing a quaint 


little melody while Killer Mike 


and.El-P rap about selling drugs _ 


and fighting for someone else’s 
ideology. | 


If you want to give this record 


a shot, I'd recommend you listen 


Truth: about first fight club rule: don’t talk about mental illness 


Durden moves. further cami 


in fact, the Diagnostic and Statisti- 
cal Manual of Mental Disorders, 
Fourth Edition, lists nearly 300 
disorders and illnesses. With so 
many mental illnesses, it can't truly 
come as a shock that social media 
has taken hold of it. 

I can't open my Facebook news- 
feed, scroll through what's trend- 
ing on Twitter or take a peek at 
Tumblr without seeing it: blatant 
glorification and romanticizing 
of mental illness. There is nothing 
beautiful about it. 

What social media shows is only 
half the story. Photos of rail-thin 
women with quotes about how 
good it feels to be skinny. Pho- 
tos of womens’ tear-stained. faces 
with quotes about depression and 
sadness. Photos of people with 
self-harm scars on their arms and 
legs labeled as “soft grunge.” 

Some eating disorders may 
cause rapid weight loss, but they 
can also cause malnourishment, 
tooth decay and stroke. 

Depression does not equate to 
being sad or crying. You might not 
have energy to get out of bed. You 
might not be able to focus. A lot 
of times you can't sleep. You start 

to feel empty and nothing can 
bring you joy, even things you 
loved for so long. And then, 
there’s the possibility of recurring 
thoughts of suicide. 
Self-harm is something that 


to the original version of the al- 
bum first. “Run the Jewels 2” is 
one of the most brilliant albums 
of last year, and I wouldn't want 
to give the impression that Run 
the Jewels is a gimmick. 

They're the furthest thing from 
it. Their production is dense and 
heavy. Their lyrics are brutal yet 
witty and remarkably intelligent. 
Run the Jewels has a lot to offer, 
and reducing them to a cat remix 
would.be intensely. unfair. With 

“that said, “Meow the Jewels” is 
the,most outlandish, ereative and. 
hystetic remix albu 
couiftere 5 














you live with for the rest of a 
life. The scars that come after the 
wounds heal haunt you for the 
rest of your life. Scars may fade 
with time, but they’re still there. 
Maybe other people can't see them, 
but youre aware of them every 
time you get dressed. You wonder 
if other people can see them — 
your family, friends, professors. 
You wonder if your future employ- 
er will be able to see them at your 
job interview. 

Making a conscious choice to 
end your life doesn't just impact 
you. Your family is left to mourn, 
to wonder what they missed and 
if they could have prevented it, 
People you love may have to go 
to grief counseling. Death may 
be natural, but we never seem to 
understand why the ones we love 
left us so soon. 

“Fight Club’ has no glory or 
romanticism for mental illness. 
You can see the way DID takes a 
toll on the narrator's body, his re- 
lationship and his job. The movie 

‘goes to an extreme with the de- 
struction of several city buildings 
as a byproduct of Tyler Durden’s 
actions. 

‘The focus of the story may not be 
on mental illness, but it speaks the 
truth nonetheless. Mental illness is 
no fairy tale; it has an impact both 
inside and out, and there’s nothing 
romantic about that. 
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Simulation therapy takes veterans from war zone to game zone 





With the upcoming com- 
mercialization of the virtual real- 
ity simulator Oculus Rift, virtual 
reality has leapt from the pag- 
es of science fiction into our 
living rooms. However, such simu- 
lators have existed longer than 
you may have thought. 

Although civilian computers 
weren't introduced into the simu- 
lators until the ‘80s, the military 
began using. very rudimentary 
flight simulators in the early 
‘30s. ‘These simulators were state 
of the art, composed of pumps, 
valves and bellows. They would 
simulate responses to pilots’ con- 
trols and give an accurate reading 
on the included instruments. Of- 
tentimesused with black boxes, they 
would aid in training for night 
flying. 

Historically, the military has 
adopted the latest and greatest of 
technology. Today is no different. 


The military continues to use vir- 
tual reality for flight simulation, 
but also for battlefield simulation, 
medic training, vehicle simulation 
and virtual boot camp. 

Most virtual reality training is 
conducted using head-mounted 
displays with built-in tracking 
systems and data gloves that en- 
able interaction within the vir- 
tual environment. In combat 
visualization, trainees are given 
virtual reality glasses that creates a 
3D depth of illusion. 

Raytheon and Motion Real- 
ity, the group responsible for the 
incredible 3D effects in James 
Cameron's “Avatar,” teamed up to 
create VIRTSIM. VIRTSIM is 
a fully-immersive training program 
currently used for the military, law 
enforcement and (shamefully) golf. 
‘The program is designed to be 
used over whatever uniform one 
wears. Sensors are attached from 
head to toe, tracking the motion of 
the entire body. 

Trainees using VIRTSIM for 
military and law enforcement 
purposes are equipped with rep- 
lica handguns and rifles, which 
require reloading of ammunition 
magazines and simulate recoil. 


‘The guns can even be programmed 
to malfunction, increasing the 
realism of the simulation and 
training soldiers to deal with the 
stress of combat. 

The program can be used 
individually, in teams or in full 
squads. Users have complete 
freedom of movement to run, 
jump, crawl or climb throughout 
approximately 5,000 square feet, 
about the size of a professional 
basketball court. The environments 
are user-customized and can be 
configured to simulate direct 
action, counter-terrorism, reac- 
tion to contact or any other tactic 
based on the operating environ- 
ment. 

Additionally, the simulation 
provides interaction with live 
or sometimes artificially intelli- 
gent characters and objects, letting 
the trainees experience realistic 
feedback. 

The VIRTSIM logs all activ- 
ity from every simulation and al- 
lows for what's referred to as an 
After Action Review. This review 
summarizes the performance of 
each trainee, from individual ma- 
neuvers to complex team mission 
rehearsals. The review evaluates 


weapon discipline, sector responsi- 
bility, use of cover and every shot a 
trainee has fired, allowing the ad- 
dress of safety concerns and tactical 
errors throughout the process. 

I imagine the VIRTSIM is 
slightly different for golf training, 
but truthfully, I couldn't care any 
less about sports, so I didnit really 
look into it. 

Another incredibly — impor- 
tant but less considered aspect 
of virtual reality in the military is 
PTSD therapy. A statistic in an 
article posted by livescience.com in 


August 2014 shows that 28 per- ” 


cent of returning soldiers from 
the Middle East come home with 
some form of clinical distress. A 
new form of exposure therapy 
has been created, in which trained 
clinicians guide patients into 
a virtual confrontation of their 
traumatic memories through a rec- 
reation of the experiences. 

In a video testimonial, one sol- 
dier said that reliving his traumatic 
experiences in a virtual environ- 
ment meant he didn't have to think 
about them when he was at home 
with his family. 

Many young soldiers who grew 
up with video games and simi- 


lar technology may prefer this 
new form of therapy over tra- 
ditional talk therapy. after com- 
ing back from war with PTSD. 
Researchers are in the process of 
adapting this system to function 
as a form of stress resilience — a 
preventative measure for PTSD — 
and as a diagnostic tool. 

The rapid advancement of 
technology in the 21st century 
never ceases to amaze me; the 
hover boards from “Back to 
the Future” are right around the 
corner. However, I feel like amaze- 
ment and fear are in some ways 
two sides of the same coin. 

Tm somewhat apprehensive to 
embrace the full virtual immer- 
sion of military training regimens. 
Tve seen firsthand how video 
games can blur the line. between 
reality and fantasy. I fear that some 
trainees will only treat the train- 
ing as a game and then be ruefully 
unprepared when faced with 
the horrors of real war. I'm sure 
that I'm not the only one who 
feels this way. 

Overall, I think this is a neces- 
sary progression, and that we'll 
just have to roll with the punches. 
Technology is the future, after all. 


wadiower Café brunch break will satisfy students’ sweet tooth 


WAITRESS 





ANGELA DOUGHERTY. 

Tf you are looking for a relaxing 
and fun place to go for breakfast 
or lunch, you should check out 
the Wildflower Café. Doubling 
as a gift shop, this restaurant will 
not leave you hungry, lacking good 
flavors or bored. Located on 516 
Washington St., the Wildflower 
Café is an easy walk from campus. 

You can go for brunch after a 
morning class. The prices are low, 
with plenty of beverage and food 
options. Student discounts are also 
offered. Wildflower is open for 
breakfast, lunch and. occasionally 
dinner. There is indoor and out- 
door seating with tables and chairs, 
or a lounge area with couches. You 
can get your food there or to go. 

Wildflower Café has only been 
open for a couple of years. When 
entering the restaurant, you are 
greeted by a peaceful vibe from a 
young, friendly and efficient staff. 
Walking in the door, you will see 
clothes, jewelry and other pieces of 
local artists’ work. The menu varies, 
with daily changing specials. You 
are guaranteed to find something 
you like from the yummy specials 
of stuffed French toast, banana-nut 
pancakes or fresh-made desserts. 
Accompanying these choices are 
wraps, burgers, festive soups, salads, 
eggs and fresh coffee. There are also 
gluten-free options. 

‘The ambiance of the restaurant 
is inviting, with bright paint col- 
ors, lots of decoration and a calm 
social lounge feel. You will likely 
meet someone new if you go alone, 
or you can just have coffee with a’ 
friend. However, this is one of those 
restaurants that would not make 
you feel out of place if you choose 
to go alone. It is a warm and re- 
laxed atmosphere, not a stuffy five 

- star location. Standing Stone cof- 
fee is available, in addition to soy 
and coconut milk, hot chocolate 


(which I would recommend) and 
tea. You will not be disappointed 
or bored with the fun ambiance 
and choices. While you are waiting 
for your food, you can chat with 
someone new, pick up a newspaper 
or admire some artwork. 

_As for the food, I was pleasantly 
impressed. The French toast, which 
is usually bland and filling but not 
overly memorable, was elegantly 
presented. The hot chocolate 
complimented its flavor perfectly. 
‘The staff is relaxed yet attentive, 
which is a perfect mix for when 
you want to enjoy some food and 
downtime. There is not a working 
website for this café, which the res- 
taurant could benefit from having. 
However, there is a Facebook page 
where you can look to find daily 
food specials and updates. 

During the hour I went, around 
late breakfast to early lunchtime, 
there were not many people there. 
I think the restaurant could benefit 
from having a bar, since it is an eat- 
in café. Cafés are rooted in Euro- 
pean coffee shops, so emphasis on 
the social aspect could benefit this 
restaurant. At drinking bars, there 
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is a clear social aspect when you 
walk in the door. This could be a 
coffee-drinking bar without the 

alcohol. It would add to a more 
open feel. 

Some people may be opposed to 
breakfast for dinner, but others, in- 
cluding myself, are not. Sometimes 
Tenjoy a lighter dinner, since lunch 
is technically supposed to be the 
largest meal of the day. This café 
periodically opens for dinner and 
presents heavier meat options such 
as cordon bleu, steak and soups. 

From the interior of this restau- 
rant, I can picture it being a good 
atmosphere for live entertainment 
or even parties. This type of event 
could draw more people from the 
community together for social out- 
ings and promote further business 
for Wildflower. 

For instance, customers could 
rent out the café for a party. Of 
fering cooking courses is another 
idea. Being open for dinners en- 
hances knowledge of the restau- 
rant and sets them up to compete 
with other dinner restaurants. This 
does not mean the café needs to 
lose its café vibe at dinner, though. 
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‘The restaurant is close enough to 
the college to have the business of 
some students. 

Being such a young business, 


I think the restaurant has done a 


good job establishing. itself. Now, 
more people need to experience 
Wildflower Café for themselves. 
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French toast from Wildflower Cafe served with butter and an orange wedge 


topped with powdered sugar: 
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Cubs look to break 107 year curse 


By Zacu SEYKO 


Baseball fans, it is that favorite 
time of the year again: October. 
The MLB Postseason is upon us, 
and the playoffs welcome six new 
teams to the field to compete for 
the coveted World Series trophy. 
The Chicago Cubs, Houston 
Astros, Toronto Blue Jays, New 
York Mets and Texas Rangers 
have returned to the postseason 
after some time. The St. Louis 
Cardinals, Los Angeles Dodgers 
and the 2014 runner-up Kansas 
City Royals are the only teams 
from last year’s bracket. It will 
be an interesting showdown as 
these teams square off against 
each other. 

‘The postseason commenced on 
Tuesday, Oct. 6, with the Ameri- 
can League Wild Card match. 
‘The visiting Astro’s defeated the 
New York Yankees by a score of 
3-0. They were able to accom- 
plish this thanks to the mas- 
terful pitching performance by 
starter Dallas Keuchel. Keuchel 
went seven strong on only three 


’ days of rest. The Astro’s ace only 


surrendered three hits to the 
Bronx Bombers. Houston broke 
through with two home runs, 
courtesy of outfielders Colby 
Rasmus and Carlos Gomez. 
Second baseman Jose Altuve 
provided a crucial insurance 
run with his RBI-single in the 
seventh inning. 

In the National League, the 
Chicago Cubs were victori- 
ous over their fellow wild card 


winners, the Pittsburgh Pirates. 
Chicago.left PNC Park with a 


win largely due to Jake Arrieta’s 
complete game effort, in which 
he held the Pirates scoreless. 
‘The final score was Chicago 4, 
Pittsburgh 0. While the Pirates 
only managed to string four hits 
total, Pirates starter Gerrit Cole 
was out after only five innings. 
Rookie Kyle Schwarber did most 
of the damage to Pittsburgh with 
a home run, which landed in the 
Allegheny River, and three runs 
batted in, The Cubs and Pirates 
broke out into:a brawl after Pi- 
rates’ relief pitcher Tony Watson 
plunked Arrieta in the seventh 
inning. Utility player Sean Ro- 
driguez of the Pirates was eject- 
ed, adding insult to injury for the 
Pirates’ abrupt ending to a 98- 
win season. 

The Cubs have begun their 
battle with their oldest rival, the 
top seeded St. Louis Cardinals. 
The Cardinals are no strangers 
to October, as they seem to never 
miss a playoff berth, but taking 


down the red-hot Cubs will not. 


be an easy task. The Cubs are 
full of young and inexperienced 
players, but are in no way lack- 
ing in the talent department. 
Schwarber, Kris Bryant, Addi- 
son Russell and Javier Baez all 
made their rookie debuts this 
season. The Cubs also have a vet- 
eran presence in the clubhouse 
in former World Series win- 
ner and pitcher Jon Lester. This 
could help a young group like 
the Cubs. 

The Cardinals bring con- 
sistency and experience to the 
table, while the Cubs are only 
beginning to scratch the surface 
of their potential. The Cardi- 
nals have overcome injuries all 
across the diamond this season, 
most notably all-star starting 
pitcher Adam Wainwright and 


all-star outfielder Matt Holi- 
day, as well as first baseman 
Matt Adams. 

The Cubs are in a better po- 
sition to win this round of the 
playoffs because of the hot streak 
they have put together toward 
the end of the season, and first 
year manager Joe Maddon led a 
similarly calibered team in the 
Tampa Rays to the World Series 
in 2007. The Cardinals are diffi- 
cult to pick against because they 
won 101 regular season games, 
but the Cubs have the talent and 
the right manager to lead them 
to defeat the Cardinals. 

Final prediction: Cubs win 
over the Cardinals in five games. 

The Astros will take on the 
Kansas City Royals, the num- 
ber one seed in the American 
League. Coming off a World Se- 
ries loss a season ago, the Royals 
look poised to return. Similar to 
the Cubs, Houston fields a very 
young, inexperienced lineup, 
but they are also an extremely 
talented group. Led by Altuve, 
rookie shortstop Carlos Correa 
and Keuchel, the Astros have 
the skill to be in contention for a 
number of years. They are widely 
considered a fan-favorite un- 
derdog, and many baseball fans 
would be excited if they made a 
playoff push. 

The Royals possess youth as 
well, but they endured the emo- 
tions and grind of the playoffs 
last year. They are better pre- 
pared to go deeper in the post- 
season than the Astros due to 
the preceding teasons, and the 
Royals. have one of the best 
bullpens in baseball. They will 
have to face the Astros and their 
top-ranked defense and fence- 
clearing batting in order to claim 
the series. 

As a fan of the game, I am 
personally pulling for the As- 
tros to continue their remarkable 
season. After considering all of 
the facts however, I believe that 
Kansas City will be victorious 
over Houston in what will likely 
be a very hard-fought series. 

Final prediction: Royals win 
over the Astros in five games. 

‘The final two remaining divi- 
sion series matches feature the 
Texas Rangers taking on the 
number two seeded Toronto Blue 
Jays in the American League, 
and the New York Mets playing 
the Los Angeles Dodgers for the 
final spot in the National League 
Championship Series. 

‘The Rangers made a late push 
to boost themselves into the 
postseason, especially after the 
acquisition of starting pitcher 
Cole Hamels. Texas jumped all 
the way from third place to first 
in the AL West to claim the 
division crown under first year 
manager Jeff Banister. 

‘Their opponents, the Blue Jays, 
have the best offense in the ma- 
jors with a lineup that includes 
Troy Tulowitzki, Jose Bautista, 
Edwin Encarnacion and MVP 
hopeful Josh Donaldson. Af- 
ter trading for Tulowitzki and 
pitcher David Price at the dead- 
line, the Blue Jays became the 
instant World Series favorite, 
and rightfully so. The Blue Jays 
will blow any foe out of the water 
with their bats, but do struggle in 
pitching after Price. The Rangers 
are a good, balanced team and 
should be able to challenge the 
Blue Jays with their combination 


of hitting and pitching. In spite 
of the Rangers strengths and 
wide variety of skill, I feel that 
Toronto’ lineup will power them 
to the next round of the postsea- 
son over Texas. 

Final prediction: Blue Jays win 
over the Rangers in five games. 

The Mets and Dodgers boast 
two of the top-pitching rotations 
in the MLB. The Dodgers have 
two potential Cy Young candi- 
dates in Clayton Kershaw and 
Zack Greinke, while the Mets 
challenge opposing hitters with 
Jacob deGrom, Matt Harvey 
and rookie Noah Syndergaard. 
Unfortunately for New York, 
they are the worst hitting team 
in the 2015 postseason, and that 
will not bode well against the 
Dodgers’ staff. Therefore I feel 
that the LA Dodgers will win in 
the end. 

Final prediction: Dodgers win 
over the Mets in 4 games. 

Moving onto the National 
League and American League 
Championship Series, I predict 
that the Blue Jays will face a 
true test in the Royals, while the 
Cubs will likely be tasked with 
upsetting another Vegas favorite. 
‘The same strengths and weak- 
nesses for each club that affected 
them during the division series 
will also play crucial roles in the 
rest of the Fall Classic. The free- 
swinging Cubs will have to finda 
way to defeat the Dodgers’ strike 
out artists, Kershaw and Gre- 
inke. The Dodgers, however, will 
struggle against Arietta and Les- 
ter, and Jason Hammels ‘might 
give their linup a challenge. The 
Dodgers do not have pitchers af- 
ter their two aces, where they are 
truly exposed. 

Final prediction: Cubs win 
over the Dodgers in six games. 

The Royals may have a fan- 
tastic bullpen, but their rotation 
is weak. Even though the Roy- 
als have some offense in Eric 
Hosmer and Lorenzo Cain, the 
Blue Jays will have no trouble 
outhitting Kansas City. The Blue 
Jays will likely look to make it 
a contest in which the higher 
scoring team will move on to 


the next round of the playoffs. 


Based on the regular season, they 
should have no trouble driving 
runs across the board. I feel that 
the Royals will put up a good 
fight, but in the end Toronto 
will win. 

Final prediction: Blue Jays win 
over the Royals in six games. 

I believe the Cubs will do the 
unthinkable and reach the final 
stage of the MLB postseason 
which has eluded them for de- 
cades, one step away from break- 
ing the legendary curse which 
looms over them every season, as 
they are said to not be allowed to 
win a world series. The Cubs and 
Blue Jays are not entirely differ- 
ent from each other. Toronto, like 
Chicago, does not have top-tier 
pitching after their first starter. 
Arrieta versus Price should prove 
to be an incredible matchup. The 
X-factor in the World Series 
will be Arrieta; if he can pitch 
in two or three games, the Cubs 
can come out on top. I believe 
that he will be up to the chal- 
lenge and help Chicago capture 
their first World Series victory 
since 1908. 

Final prediction: Cubs are 
the World Series Champions in 
six games. 
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Women’s volleyball seeks further growth as season continues 


By Atyssa FasoLo 


The women's volleyball team 
started its season with a bang 
when it won its first 15 matches 
and achieved the No. 1 rank- 
ing on the American Volleyball 
Coaches Association (AVCA) 
poll in weeks three and four. This 
was the first time the team re- 
ceived a No. 1 ranking since Oc- 
tober of 2010. 

Despite the early success, head 
coach Heather Pavlik is looking 
to the future with hopes that her 
team will reach its full potential. 

“T never want to judge how 
good my team is based on what 
other people’s opinions are,” 
said Pavlik. “We're playing well 
at times right now, and I think 
maybe that ranking indicates 
what we could be if we reach 
our full potential, but we've got 
a long way to go with this team.” 

‘The players were honored and 
excited to have been ranked No. 
1 earlier this season. 

“It’s just so awesome because 
if that’s what people see of us. I 
want to show them how much 
potential we have,” said junior 
setter Kelly Reynolds. “We have 
so much more room to grow.” 

While receiving a No. 1 rank- 
ing is a great accomplishment, 
it also serves as motivation to 
work harder. 

“Now we need to make 
sure that it doesn't go to our 
heads and that we keep work- 
ing and continuing to get bet- 
ter so that we can hold onto 


that,” said senior opposite hitter 
Bryce Arnold. 

Pavlik believes the early suc- 
cess will push the team to 
improve over the course of 
the season. 

“Obviously it puts a target on 
your back,” said Pavlik. “That’s 
the one thing that’s for sure, that 
it puts a target on your back and 
that teams are going to bring 
their best game against you, but 
it’s sort of a good thing. It means 
we're going to get pushed to 
get better.” 

The team opened its season 
with three consecutive 3-0 vic- 
tories against St. Vincent, Johns 
Hopkins and St. Thomas on 


Sept. 1, 4 and 5, respectively.: 


The team also defeated Witten- 
burg 3-2 on Sept. 5, and then 
went on to beat Stevens and Mt. 
Union, both by scores of 3-0, on 
Sept. 11. On Sept. 12, the team 
defeated Mary Washington and 
Clarkson both by scores of 3-1. 
On Sept. 18, the team picked up 
a 3-2 win at Christopher New- 
port, and following that defeated 
both Averett and Bethany 3-1 on 
Sept. 19. On Sept. 22, the team 
beat Susquehanna .3-0. It then 
defeated Eastern 3-1 on Sept. 25 
before picking up two more 3-0 
victories against Moravian and 
Elizabethtown on Sept. 26. 

The team suffered its first loss 
on the road at Division II Clar- 
ion by a score of 2-3 on Sept. 
29. It bounced back, however, 
and swept Marietta 3-0 at home 
on Oct. 2. The team defeated 
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Junior Marybeth Weihbrecht, senior Bryce Amold and freshman Katie Thomas 
work to score a point on Marietta during homecoming weekend. 


Goucher and Catholic both 
by scores of 3-0 on Oct. 3. The 
Eagles traveled to California for 
three games the weekend of Oct. 
9, where they went undefeated. 
Facing a packed and challeng- 
ing schedule, Pavlik attributes 
much of the team’s success thus 
far to its depth. “We've had con- 
tributions from a lot of different 
people, so even when we've had 
an injury here and there, we've 
had people step up and fill those 
roles pretty well,” said Pavlik. 
‘The players agree that working 
through challenges has been one 
of the team’s greatest strengths. 
“What makes it so awesome 
is working through that kind of 
stuff, and I think we're getting a 


lot better this year, and I think 
that’s why we're more successful 
this year is because we're han- 
dling that stuff better than we 
have in the past,” said Reynolds. 

Although the season started 
off well, Pavlik is looking for the 
team to constantly improve, es- 
pecially on offense. 

“I think right now we serve 
the ball extremely well, but I 
think our passing is a little in- 
consistent,” said Pavlik. “When 
we pass well, we're very good and 
we'll hit for good numbers, but 
when we don't, our offense will 
struggle a little bit. I think we 
have to settle our passing down 
and get more consistent with our 
offensive game.” 


The team has been focusing on 
the little things in order to im- 
prove day by day. 

“We always talk about how 
it’s a marathon and not a sprint,” 
said senior outside hitter -Kris- 
tin Collins. “You have to work 
on the little things to get to the 
big goal.” 

‘The coaches have stressed to 
the team the idea that “today plus 
today plus today equals goal.” 

“You can't wait for tomor- 
row, you have to do it today,” 
said Arnold. 

With much of the season left 
to go, Pavlik has named sev- 
eral teams she believes will pro- 
vide good competition for the 
Eagles. Nonetheless, she has 
set her goals high for the team 
from the start and looks to the 
future optimistically. 

“With regard to goals, mine is 
always that we reach our poten- 
tial, because you can only control 
your own team; you can't nec- 
essarily control how good your 
competition is. Obviously, we 
want to win at a very high level, 
but I think if we reach our po- 
tential we will,” said Pavlik. 

‘The players are also hoping to 
continue to grow more as a team 
as the season goes on. 

“I think this year especially has 
been better about being a team, 
and I’m excited to have that keep 
going,” said junior outside hitter 
Brittanie Tannenbaum. 

“We've come so far already, 
and we still have so much farther 
to go,” said Collins, 





JC football maintains positive outlook despite 1-4 season start 


By Axira TACHIKAWA 


The Juniata football team fin- 
ished the first half of the season 
last week with a 1-4 record. In 
spite of their record on paper, 
the tearh is doing many things 
well, and they believe several of 
the games in the losses column 
could have gone either way if 
certain plays or calls had worked 
in their favor. 

‘The team started off the 2015- 
2016 season with a 26-13 victory 
against Grove City College on 
Sept. 5. They then suffered their 
first loss of the season against 
Dickinson College the follow- 
ing week with a score of 10-0. 
On Sept. 19, Juniata lost a close 
game to Gettysburg College 
with a score of 30-25. They lost 
to Franklin & Marshall 24-7 on 
Sept. 26, and lost to the out-of- 
conference Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity team on Oct. 3, 41-5. 

The football team took the 
bye week to regroup and prepare 
for the second half of the sea- 
son. The players are thinking of 
the second half of the season as 
a clean slate start with a record 
of 0-0. 

“We just have to go out and 
go hard every week and have the 
mentality to take it one game at 
a time,” said sophomore corner- 
back John Michael Maclay. “You 
can't try to win five games in one 
week. We just have to have good 
weeks of practice, and if we have 
those good weeks of practice, 
I think the results will start to 
show in games.” 

“We're trying to come togeth- 
er as a team,” said junior wide 
receiver Kirby Breault. “We want 
to play the whole 60 minutes of 
the game rather than bits and 
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Juniata football works hard during practice sessions to prepare for the second half of their season, which picks up at Ursinus 


Sat, Oct. 17. 


pieces of the game, so hopefully 
we can take this bye week to es- 
tablish our game plan, come out 
against Ursinus with a win and 
start the second half of the sea- 
son on a good note.” 

The team has already estab- 
lished goals for the remainder 
of the season, with winning ev- 
ery remaining game being the 
main goal. 

“Our goal for the second half 
is to win out and be able to put 
a complete game together: of- 


fense, defense and special teams 


all together. I think if the offense, 
defense and special teams fire on 
the same cylinders, we should 
be able to beat any team that 
we face the rest of the season,” 
said junior outside linebacker 


Tan O’Shea. 

Every sports team has their 
own strengths and weaknesses. 
‘The football team is working to 
identify and correct the weak- 
nesses that they exhibited in the 
first half of their season. 

“I would say one aspect that 
we could improve on that would 
help us win is definitely team 
chemistry as a whole. Not that 
we don't have it already, but I feel 
like if everyone would be all in, 
you know, actually come out ev- 
ery day and love to do what we 
do no matter what — no mat- 
ter if you play or not — then we 
would really start to see some 
differences,” said sophomore 
cornerback Dallas Ricker. 

In addition to the way the 


team works with each other, 
some players also feel that be- 
ing able to bring the team’s best 
game forward from start to fin- 
ish will help them have a better 
second half. 

“Our weakness is probably not 
finishing right now. On the of- 
fensive side of the ball we need to 
be able to punch the ball in more 
often than we are, and on de- 
fense we're not getting them (the 
other teams) off the field. We're 
getting them on third down 
situations, and we're just letting 
them convert. If we just finish a 
little more, I think we'll be right 
there where we want to be,” 
said Maclay. 

Transitioning from high 


school football to college football . 


can be difficult. However, with 
one year of college football un- 
der their belts, the sophomores 
are becoming more comfortable 
and confident in their game. 

“I think having one year of my 
career under my belt definitely 
helps me out. You know what to 
expect now. Last year, coming in, 
the game was just so fast, and you 
were trying to learn the playbook 
coming into the fall right away. 
This year it just seems like I’m 
into the groove more, you know. 
I have a better feel for the game,” 
said Maclay. 

For the upperclassmen, this is 
the third season for juniors and 
fourth season for seniors. Each 
year, there are many new in- 
coming players as well as many 
graduating players. Each season 
is a little different in terms of the 
identity of the team on the field 
and also due to the different per- 
sonalities that come and go. 

“You have people that have 
had a lot of experience. It’s kind 
of hard to compare the different 
teams, but this year our players 
have been really good in terms of 
leadership. Whether it’s leader- 
ship through their actions or vo- 
cally, we have a lot of good lead- 
ers on the team, and that’s what 
we need,” said O’Shea. 

“I would say each year there 
have been leaders. You had play- 


_ers in the past like Brandon Felus 


and Ward Udinski, and you have 
guys this year that stepped up. 
They have the mentality to win, 
to beat you no matter who you 
are,” said Breault. “We have guys 
like Nick Bonavita; he’s very vo- 
cal, and a lot of the guys on the 
team respect him, so I think we 
have strong leadership similar to 
the past this year.” 
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News pz. 3 


By Kiaus Prorus 


Presented by Juniata’s Peace 
Studies Club (PAX-O), the first 
FEAST took place on Friday, Oct. 
23 at Stone Church of the Breth- 
ren. Designed as a monthly event 
with local music and food, Juniata 
students and. Huntingdon commu- 
nity members can come together 
and discuss communal themes. 

“FEAST is an acronym that 
stands for food, expression, art, 
song, and thought, and it is basical- 
ly a community dinner that incor- 
porates all of those elements into 
it,” said Hannah Jeffery, senior stu- 
dent in peace and conflict studies. 

Referring to the corporate ideas 
behind FEAST, Huntingdon resi- 
dent and local farmer, Nick Miller 
said, “People from various parts of 
the community can come together 
and enjoy a locally produced meal, 
locally produced music and find 
some common grounds.” 

Jeffery brought the idea for 
FEAST back from her year abroad. 
‘Fall semester last year I studied in 
Newcastle, Australia and they had 
a club called FEAST where they 
did fun events that were just about 
enjoying life. Then I went to Mar- 
burg, Germany, where they had 
‘Volkskiiche,’ which is basically a 
community dinner. So I am com- 
bining these two ideas to create 
this community dinner and the ulti- 
mate goal of it is to bring the com- 
munity together and have a space 
where we can talk about important 
things,” said Jeffery. 

“FEAST is a coming together 
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FEAST aims to bridge gap between community, Juniata 






“T know that when I first came here 
people would say that the relation- 
ship between the College and the 
Huntingdon community is tense 
and I think that is definitely still 
true. I think that there is some mis- 
understanding and some distance.” 

“Having grown up in Hunting- 
don, I feel like Juniata College def- 
initely has a bit of a bubble. We are 
up on the hill here, and there are 
no shops and no cause for commu- 


nity members to come up here ex> > 


cept maybe in the summer during 
the concert series or some of the 
events at Oller Hall,” said Miller. 
Despite the physical distance, 
there are intentions to.bring the 
two communities closer together. 
Dowdy said, “Unfortunately, peo- 
ple sometimes feel divisions that 
are perhaps not even real. What 
we can work at is bringing people 
around the same table because 
there is richness in both communi- 
ties. I know especially that the Col- 
lege does not want to be separate 


ae avahils tobe Separate either, but We 
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Hannah Jeffery, President of PAX-O, speaks at the first FEAST that was held in the Stone Church (Upper left). Nick Miller 
preforms music as a part of the festivities (Upper right). College and community members join together at FEAST (Bottom). 


of community members, Juniata 
College members and anyone that 
would enjoy being together as a 
community to share any of our in- 
terest that would bind us together 
in a rich feast of conversation, 
food, and community,” said Chris- 
ty Dowdy, pastor at Stone Church 


of the Brethren. 

Addressing the distance between 
Juniata College and the Hunting- 
don community, senior Ramsey 
Amad said, “There is no doubt in 
my mind that there is a visible di- 
vide between the two communities 
that is very rarely bridged. Most 


JCPS, campus prepared for emergencies 


By Emity NYE 


Juniata College Public Safety 
is finalizing their annual revision 
of the Emergency Operations Plan. 
This year’s revision coincides with 
numerous active shooter events 
that have occurred at various 


higher education _ institutions 
around the U.S. 
“When these things happen ev- 


eryone wants to ask ‘well are we 
prepared, are we ready?’ and we 
are,” said Jesse Leonard, Junia- 
ta’s director of Public Safety and 
interim director of Residential Life 
and Housing. 

Juniata’s 11 sworn officers are 
certified in PA Lethal Weapons 
Training Act 235 and have been 
trained in active shooter techniques 
developed by the ALICE Insti- 
tute, which is the first and leading 
active shooter response program in 
the U.S. 

“I want people to know the 
officers did 400 plus hours of 
training last year in various things,” 


_ said Leonard. Juniata’s officers 





are former game commissioners, 
correctional officers, Philadelphia 
policemen, firemen, EMT and 
first responders. 

“We are highly trained in 


Jots of different areas and we 


have lots .of different skill- sets 
that we can bring to the table,” 
said Leonard. 

“I find it more comforting 
that JCPS has gone~ through 
so much training. I wish it 
was more public,” said senior 
Stevie Kitching. 

Located on the Public Safe- 
ty page of Juniata’s website is 
the Emergency Operations Plan 
(EOP), which lays out the proce- 
dures campus officers, the Incident 
Management Team and students 
would take in the event of an 
active shooter scenario. 


“The emergency operations 


plan is in its final stages of being 
edited, and then the president will 
sign off, and we’ll put the new ver- 
sion online here in a month or so,” 
said Leonard. 

In the coming months, Public 
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Safety will have their annual meet- 
ings with the Borough police and 
the Incident Management Team 
to review the EOP. As a result of 
these meetings, Leonard said, 
“We're better practiced with what 
we can expect from each other, 
and what we can expect from 
our plan, and if our plans meet 
our needs.” 

The current procedures 
state that in the event of an 
emergency, the Juniata Col- 
lege Early Warning Siren Alert 
will notify campus when to ‘se- 
cure in place’ — secure the room 
and take cover. This particular 
update will focus on shifting 
the emergency operations plan 
from the ‘Secure In Place’ pro- 
cedure in the event of an ac- 
tive shooter, to the ‘Run, Hide, 
Fight’ procedure, similar to 
ALICE training. 

The ‘Run, Hide, Fight’ proce- 
dure explains that in an emergency 
situation, such as an active shooter 
incident, “if you can get out — 


> see SAFETY page 4 


events are exclusively for students 
and the ones that are not, Hunting- 
don community members do not 
come to. It is very difficult because 
students just have to walk over here 
whereas town people have to plana 
bit more.” 

Sophomore Julia McMurry said, 


have challenging ways of finding 
common comections.” 
Conversations during dinner are 
good ways to encourage mutual 
understanding, “We are going to 
have a theme for each FEAST and 
the first FEAST theme is ‘commu- 
nity’; what it means to be a com- 
munity, how we can improve our 
relationship and make our commu- 
nity more cohesive. It is just a first 
step in this process of community 


> see FEAST page 5 


Juniata receives DOJ grant 


By JEssIcA WARE 


As of Oct. 1, Juniata is able to 
use a $300,000 Department of Jus- 
tice grant awarded by the Office on 
Violence Against Women to help 
address issues of sexual violence 
or harassment on campus. 

“The purpose of the grant is 
to help address issues of dat- 
ing violence, sexual. harassment, 
sexual assault, stalking, domestic 
violence on college campus,” said 
Daniel Cook-Huffman, the interim 
dean of students at Juniata College. 
“It’s a grant from the United States 


Federal Department of Justice of- ' 


fice on violence against women.” 
The focus of this grant is “to help 
enhance victim support, to help 
create more clear and better proto- 
col and reporting systems, (and) to 
help create more predictability and 
how this all works so people have 
clarity about it and aren’t confused 
about it. Also to create educational 
programing, bystander interven- 
tion, men’s programs (and) wom- 
en’s empowerment programs,” 


OP. & ED. 9 


said Cook-Huffman. 

Some of the grant money will 
help to fund Juniata-Coalition to 
End Violence Now. “The ‘CEVN’ 
also represents the seven partners 
overall,” said Cook-Huffman. 
“One of the grant requirements is 
that we have internal and external 
partners that are offices and local 
agencies that work with us and 
collaborate with us on the grant. 
Our internal partners at Juniata are 
athletics, campus ministry,- diver- 
sity inclusion, the residential life 
office, health and wellness, public 
safety and the dean of students of- 
fice. Our external partners are J.C. 
Blair Hospital, the district attor- 
ney’s office of Huntingdon Coun- 
ty, the Huntingdon Bough Police, 
Huntingdon House, the Abuse 
Network and the Michael J. Ayers 
Law Project.” 

“] think it is a great opportuni- 
ty,” said Gregory Curley, athletic 
director at Juniata. “Athletics will 
be involved directly and how we 
implement the program. Obvious- 


> see GRANT page 5 
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By TayLor SMALLWOOD 


On Jan. 30, 2016, Juniata Col- 
lege will hold its first Mini-THON 
fundraising event to raise aware- 
ness of pediatric cancer. 

Mini-THON is a subset of the 
THON fundraiser, which is held 
annually. Senior Allison Groft, 
president of the Mini-THON plan- 
ning committee, said, “THON is 
a 48-hour dance marathon that’s 
hosted at Penn State University. 
They raise money for the Four 
Diamonds-Fund, which is the 

_ same thing we raise money for 
through Mini-THON.” 

The Four Diamonds Fund as- 
sists children who are being treat- 
ed for pediatric cancer at Penn 
State Hershey Medical Center. 
On average, the Four Diamonds 
Fund gives direct care to 600 
children yearly. 

Jessica Maxon, interim director 
of community service and student 
activities and director of commu- 
nity service and service learning, 
said, “I’ve always been a big sup- 
porter of the Four Diamonds Fund. 
To me, it’s a great way to bring the 
community together. It’s a great 
event that we know sponsors some 
great kids.” 

“Tt started in 1977, and sincé 
then, they’ve raised over $130,000 
for Four Diamonds. It’s one of the 
largest student-run philanthropies 
in the world,” said Groft. 

Penn State students are known 
for their dedication to THON. 
“I know the students take a lot 
of pride in coming together as 
a university to raise money for 
children with cancer,” said Haley 
graduate student, 

Groft is joined by seniors Sarah 
Bilheimer and Sarah More, as well 
as juniors Elise Onjack and Rachel 
Weigel on the club committee. 
“We all thought of it together,” 
Groft said. “We were talking about 
starting a Mini-THON because 
we did Mini-THONs in high 
























By ExizaseTH HaMME 





The rising seniors of Juniata 
may already be looking into off- 
campus housing, however the pro- 
cess for gaining approval through 
Residential Life begins as early 
as January. 

According to Jesse Leonard, di- 
rector of public safety and interim 
director of residential life, there are 
two types of off-campus housing. 
“(We have) what we refer to as 
college owned off campus housing 
then we have kinda non college- 
owned housing which is the stu- 
dents we give permission to live 
off campus,” said Leonard. 

Places like Eco house and 1631 
Mifflin are college owned housing, 
but are not directly on campus. 
Juniors and seniors are allowed 
to apply for off campus housing. 
Leonard said, “Typically it’s just 
seniors. Juniors do apply, some- 
times they get granted that permis- 
sion, sometimes they don’t.” 

There are exceptions to this 
rule. Students who live with their 
parents within 50 miles are not re- 
quired to live on campus. This also 
applies to students who are mar- 
ried or raising a child. 

Residential Life has tradition- 
ally let students know if they 
have been accepted to live in off- 
campus housing before room draw 
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The classrooms of Good Hall were transformed into ‘No Good Manor’ on 
Friday, Oct. 23 to scare students and raise money for Caring With Kids for 
Cancer: The club also held a bake sale while student actors portayed horrify- 
ing scenes during the two hour event. 


school, so we wanted to bring it 
to Juniata.” 

The steps taken to introduce 
Mini-THON to Juniata College 
involved contacting a Four Dia- 
monds representative in addition 
to becoming a club on campus. 

The Mini-THON group meets 
weekly to discuss and plan the 
event. Groft said, “The theme is 
space, and our slogan is ‘exploring 
a new frontier,’ since we are a new 
club on campus and a new event. 
At the Mini-THON, we’re going 
to have lots of dancing, games, 
prizes and things like that.” 

Freshman Amelia Wagner said, 
“Tm looking forward to participat- 
ing in this event because it sounds 
like a really fun time to spend with 
my friends and get to help the 
community all at the same time.” 

Groft explained how Mini- 
THON will be different than Penn 
State’s THON fundraiser. “It’s 
going to be much shorter ... Most 
Mini-THONs are anywhere be- 
tween 12 and 18 hours,” she said. 
“But we’re only going to be doing 
6 hours, and hopefully people are 
really energetic and are exhausted 
by the end, because that’s kind of 
the point.” 

Being Juniata’s first Mini- 

THON, the committee set a goal 
of $5,000 to go toward the fund. 
Groft said, “Our goal is to raise 
awareness for the Four Diamonds 
because they cover 100 percent of 
the medical bills for the children 
that are suffering from cancer, as 
well as supporting them emotion- 
ally along the entire journey of 
care the child is receiving.” 
_ The event will do more than 
raise. funds., “We really want to 
open everyone’s eyes to what’s 
happening out there and to be able 
to raise money so that these fami- 
lies don’t have to pay anything 
during the terrible time they’ re go- 
ing through,” said Groft. 

Leading up to the main Mini- 
THON event, the committee has 


in February. Leonard said, “We 
have done it typically in February; 
we’re looking to bump that whole 
process back a little bit.” 

Ellen Campbell, interim assis- 
tant dean of students, said, “We 
encourage and strongly suggest 
(students) do not sign a lease until 
you know for certain that you are 
allowed to live off campus.” 

The number of students Resi- 
dential Life is trying to allow to 
live off campus is regulated by 
how many students they have liv- 
ing on campus. Leonard referred to 
the constantly changing number as 
a “moving target.” : 

Because of Juniata’s residency 
requirement, a certain number of 
students are needed to fill the resi- 
dence halls. The number of beds is 
limited and students move in and 
out throughout the year. Leonard 
said, “We don’t typically have a 
good understanding of who’s go- 
ing to want housing with us until 
much later, so that’s why we’ve 
decided to move the process back.” 

While Residential Life typi- 
cally does not need to deny se- 
niors off-campus housing, there 
is always the possibility they may 
need to deny requests to meet 
their residency requirement. In 
that case, a priority system would 
be utilized. “It'll look like room 
draw—so based on class rank and 


Mini-THON planned as campus event 


held individual fundraisers. The 
committee has walked around with 
change cans at sporting events, 
placed cans in local businesses and 
held a 100 days event. 

“100 days till Mini-THON is us 
trying to mimic what Penn State 
does when they’re 100 days to- 
ward the actual THON. So what 
we’re doing is explaining what 
Mini-THON is about. We made a 
trifold poster to show people dif- 
ferent facts about the Four Dia- 
monds and to introduce them to it 
because some people don’t even 
know what it is,” said Groft. 

THON may be unfamiliar to 
those who are not originally from 
central Pennsylvania. Wagner, 
who is from Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, said, “I hadn’t heard 
about THON or Mini-THON until 
I came to Pennsylvania.” 

“Students can get involved by 
either participating in the club to 
help plan the event or by just com- 
ing to the event itself. To come to 
the event, you have to sign up on 
Donor Drive and show up the date 
of the event,” Groft said. 

Maxon said, “T think it’s impor- 
tant that students register as soon 
as they possibly can so they can 
get started with fundraising and 
that they get involved because this 
is such an important project.” 

Schneider said, “I can’t wait to 
see how Juniata students incor- 
porate their own values into the 
charity. Although the idea comes 
from Penn State, I think Juniata 
will put its own twist on it. I know 
a lot of students at Juniata care 
deeply about their community, so 
I believe the fundraiser can be a 
great success.” ~~ 

The committee hopes to hold 
the event every year. “We're hop- 
ing since now we are a club on 
campus, we’ll be able to continue 
to reapply to be a club each year. 
So with that, we want to keep 
having Mini-THONs each year,” 
said Groft. 
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ResLife examines off-campus protocols 


GPA and those types of things,” 
said Leonard. 

Residential Life does not antici- 
pate having to do this, but with the 
number of students given permis- 
sion to live off campus being cut 
back it is a possibility they will 
have to use the system to decide 
who gets permission and who 
does not. 

The form that is required for 
anyone to live off campus is sent 
to every senior’s email by the Resi- 
dential Life staff around F ebruary. 

In addition to sending an email 
to the rising seniors, Residential 
Life has the form up on their web- 
site as well as the dates when the 
forms are due. Announcements 
will also be posted when the due 

dates are closer. 

Everyone attending Juniata the 
next academic year will receive a 
priority number, which decides the 
order in which students select their 
room. Students approved to live 
off campus will not participate. 
“You get permission before room 
draw process starts so then you’re 
not in the room draw process,” 
said Leonard. 

Having the residency halls full 
is about more than just meeting 
a requirement. “There’s value to 
having full residence halls as it 
speaks to the Juniata experience,” 
said Leonard. 
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Rosalie Rodriguez prepares to leave Juniata College after 18 years 


By Jory DiGanci 


On Nov. 13, Juniata will say 
goodbye to Rosalie Rodriguez, 
special assistant to the president 
for diversity and inclusion. She has 
held this position since 2002 and 
will now move into a position at 
Bucknell University. 

“My responsibilities would be 
to work specifically with ALANA 
(African, Latino, Asian, Native 
American) students and doing 
programming, running a mentor- 
ing program, doing service learn- 
ing projects (and) some student 
support services. So, it’s within 
the student affairs end of things,” 
said Rodriguez. 

Rodriguez’s time at Juniata be- 
gan in 1997 when she entered the 
College as a freshman. She began 
working for the College after her 
graduation in 2001 as an enroll- 
ment counselor and then took over 
as the special assistant to the presi- 
dent for diversity and inclusion 
in 2002. 

When looking back on her time 
at Juniata, Rodriguez had diffi- 
culty identifying specific moments 
that made her time here special. 
“There’s favorite moments every 
year,” she said. “Things that really 
excite me are kind of like small 


things, like little glimmers I see in 
peoples’ eyes when they kind of 
get it for the first time, or when the 
light bulb goes off and they go, ‘oh 
my God, I never thought about it 
that way.”” 

For Rodriguez, teaching her Be- 
yond Tolerance course was one of 
the ways she was able to witness a 
great number of these eye-opening 
moments. “It’s a cultural analy- 
sis course that I’ve been teaching 
since 2007,” said Rodriguez. “It’s 
an opportunity where I get to have 
the same students for an entire se- 
mester, and we get to really dive 
very deep into issues of power and 
privilege. That’s where I see the 
most light bulbs go off, so that’s 
really exciting for me.” 

Looking to the future, Rodri- 
guez is excited about working 
at Bucknell University. “I’m re- 
ally excited to be a part of a bigger 
team of people,” said Rodriguez. 
“They have a much larger opera- 
tion there, so it’s a little bit different 
than our structure here. They have 
a separate person who works with 
ALANA students, another person 
who works with LGBTQ students. 
There’s a women’s center, then 
there’s a chaplain who does all 
the religious affairs, and they all 
report to the same person. So I'll 


be part of a team of people who 
work on diversity issues within 
student affairs.” 

The pain of leaving Juniata after 
18 years is lessened by the comfort 
she has received from knowing 
she is leaving the institution in a 
good place. In fact, Juniata re- 
cently won an award for diversity 
and inclusion. 

“We won the HEED (higher 
education excellence in diversity) 
award,” said Rodriguez. “It’s from 
Insight to Diversity Magazine. It’s 
the only national award given to 
higher education for recognizing 
efforts in diversity. It was the first 
time we applied, and we won. So, 
it was very exciting.” 

Overall, Rodriguez is optimistic 
about both her future and the fu- 
ture of her department when she 
leaves Juniata. 

“Tt’s like leaving home,” she 
said. “(But) I feel good about 
the place that Juniata is right 
now when it comes to diversity 
and inclusion, and I feel like we 
have leadership on board who 
really are very invested in mak- 
ing sure those efforts continue. 
I’m not scared about leaving, and 
(I’m) looking forward to know- 
ing that I am leaving Juniata in 
good hands.” 





Rosalie Rodriguez is taking a position at Bucknell University after spending 18 years 
at Juniata as both a student and faculty member. 





African-American poetry to be showcased in student-run program 


By Laura SNYDER 


Lif Evry Voice will 
host a coffehouse-style program 
featuring the works of black and 
African-American poets, prose 
writers, musicians and artists. 
Each piece will be performed by 
a member of Lift Ev’ry Voice or 
a volunteer. 

Judy Katz, a recently retired- 
professor from the English depart- 
ment, created Lift Ev’ry Voice. 
The course is offered every other 
year during fall semesters at Ju- 
niata. “Professor Katz saw an op- 
portunity to broaden the campus 
community's knowledge of Afri- 
can American literature and cul- 
ture through performance,” said 
Amanda Page, assistant profes- 
sor of English and instructor of 
Lift Ev’ry Voice. 

Maris Wilson, a junior partici- 
pating in Lift Ev’ry Voice, is ex- 
cited for her and her classmates’ 
performances. The class meets 
weekly to discuss different aspects 
of planning the event, like mar- 
keting, design and planning, and 
contacting volunteers. Wilson said, 
“Because the class is so small, we 
kind of work on all three of these 
tasks together.” 

In addition to Wilson, the stu- 
dents organizing the program this 
year are Tzipora Crandell, DeM- 
auray McKiever, Jason Lesser, 
Douglas Pierce, Klaus-Peter Pro- 
fus and Rebecca Weih. 

The students assist in deter- 
mining the content that goes 
into the program. “Each read- 
er chooses a piece that has a 
special meaning to him or her. 
Then we come together multiple 
times to practice performing each 
piece, which allows every reader to 
think through their unique inter- 
pretation,” said Page. 

Crandell, a junior participat- 
ing in Lift Ev’ry Voice, said, 
“This year, we’re focusing on 
music and poetry because we’re 
trying to pick a theme that enclosed 


a general idea but that still had 
a lot of vagueness so that peo- 
ple could put into it what they 
want to.” 

Lift Ev’ry Voice is a volunteer- 
driven program, so the class want- 
ed to make sure that they chose a 
theme that would allow partici- 
pants’s creative interpretation. 

“Tt’s voluntary, so anyone can 
come and read, so we’ve got 
a backlog of different things 
that people could read or per- 
form if they want to. But 
we also allow people to introduce 
anything that they want to do,” 
said Lesser, a junior participating 
in Lift Ev’ry Voice. 

The class is very open to new 
suggestions and ideas for literature 
that is featured in the program. 

Wilson described one of the 
goals of the program, “(We want 
to) give the people helping out 
a platform to use their voice and 
express their thoughts.” This pro- 
gram gives volunteers a rare op- 
portunity to share literature that 
is given less attention in a typical 
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academic setting. 

Page’s class expects this pro- 
gram to be very successful. Wil- 
son said, “This program helps 
highlight authors that students 
might not be aware of.” Although 
the lineup is not yet complete, 
this year will feature a mix of 
popular and less well-known 
writers and artists that the stu- 
dents in Lift Ev’ry Voice feel do 
not get enough representation 
on campus. 

Lift Ev’ry Voice has been very 
successful in the past, and a lot of 
attention has been given to 
this year’s event. The class has 
dedicated the semester to Lift 
Ev’ry Voice, and the attendance 
is expected to reflect the work put 
into planning. “We expect a really 
large turnout,” said Lesser. 

In addition to the participants 
in the class, other students are 
encouraged to attend even if they 
area unable to volunteer. Crandell 
said, “We’d love to have more 
people there to create a really 
fun atmosphere.” 


Finding volunteers who could 
fit the event into their schedules 
was one of the biggest chal- 
lenges the class has encountered 
while planning Lift Ev’ry Voice. 
“The struggle is finding peo- 


' ple who are willing to devote 


their time to it, but once we 
got the word out and set up a table 
at Ellis, we found a lot of people 
willing to help us out and devote 
their time,” said Wilson. 

The class was eventually able to 
recruit enough student volunteers. 
Crandell said, “Recruiting-wise, 
Wwe just went around and asked 
if people were interested. A 
lot of people were, and not 
many knew what it was. So 
when we get closer and have 
our dress rehearsals with ev- 
eryone, I’m really excited to 
see what the show is going to 
look like.” 

This course is unlike any 
other because students are given 
a chance to put their ideas 
into action. “The practicum is 
meant to give students a way 


to appreciate literature in a more 
interactive way. By organizing 
the event, students think through 
the themes of the literature 
but also the transformative impact 
art can have on our lives,” 
said Page. 

This class project ailows 
students to broaden their expe- 
rience with black and African- 
American literature while sharing 
that experience with an audience. 
“T’ve never heard of a lot of them, 
so I’m really excited to get more 
exposure and see this whole event 
come together,’ said Crandell, 
who has been looking forward to 
this program since the beginning 
of the semester. 

Wilson is also excited for 
the performance and what 
it means for the Juniata communi- 
ty. “The biggest outcome we have 
is that we want to help 
create a community at Juniata,” 
said Wilson. 

The Lift Ev’ry voice event 
will be held in Ellis Ballroom at 
7 p.m. on Nov. 12. 
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Shooter scenarios analyzed in Emerg 


> from SAFETY page | 


get out, if you can’t get out you 
need to hide (secure in place), andas 
alast resort, youneed to fight back,” 
said Leonard. 

There are five strategies to the 
ALICE program: Alert, Lock- 
down, Inform, Counter and 
Evacuate. On the officer’s AL- 
ICE training, Leonard _ said, 
“We're actually all trained as 
trainers. So, any student or- 
ganization or faculty member 
that wants us to bring active 


shooter training to their class- | 


room we can. It’s a lot of training 
on what an active shooter typi- 
cally looks like, how long (active 
shooter events) last, what are some 
behaviors and traits.” 

“I felt better knowing that 
professors were also being trained 
in a formal sense so students 
were not the only ones who had 
to take charge. There would 
be an authority person in the 
classroom that has the knowl- 
edge, could scan a situation 
and take control without too 
much thinking,” said senior 
Catherine Moyer. 

Juniata Officer Tim Hughes 
spoke of the ALICE techniques, 
“Instead of crawling under a 
desk and being an easy, sta- 
tionary target, ALICE gives 
you the training to actually 
take action.” 

As a civilian there are some 
benefits to the ALICE training, 
“You are trained in techniques to 
barricade the door, if the intruder 
did enter the room you would 
throw things at him, get to 
him and secure the ‘weapon. 
ALICE training is common sense, 
but it’s not common knowledge,” 
said Hughes. 

Interim Assistant Dean of Stu- 
dents Ellen Campbell has also 
had ALICE training and she spoke 
of how the program changes the 
mindset of the participants. “You 
might only have a few seconds, 
but a few seconds of thinking 
can get you pretty far in terms of 
what is going to be our plan,” said 
Campbell. 

A crucial element taught in 
the ALICE training is to know 
your surroundings and what 
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1. Kitty! 
3. Muddy 


6. The name of Juniata’s mascot. 
7. The river in front of East. 





12. Wawa or ? 


15. Flat pancakes. 
16. Tuesdays 
19. The best card swiper around. 


13. The leading active shouter training. 
17. When your timer goes off and you ignore 


18. Where you get your shrimp on. 


2. Soon to be former special assistant to the 
president for diversity and inclusion 


4. Dirty dancing on Saturday nights. 
9. Architect who designed The Peace Chapel. 


10. Whose spirit animal is a lizard? 
11. PAX-O community building dinner. 
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Juniata College Public Safety officers, such as Kyle Heverly (above), go through extensive training to prepare them for any pos- 
sible campus shooter scenarios, Public Safety has | | total sworn officers. 


is available for you to use to 
fight back. 

Immediately after notification 
of an armed intruder, the offi- 
cers would respond to the scene. 
While responding they would 
contact dispatch to call the 
Borough and’ State police for 
backup. “We do have direct 
communication with the 911 

. dispatch center which is a rare 
thing for a small private school,” 
said Leonard. 

The Borough Police and State 
Police are headquartered with- 
in 4 miles and could come to 
Juniata’s aid. Nationwide less than 
4 percent of private institutions 
have mutual aid agreements with 
both local and state police. “Though 
we might be rural in location, 
we’re not remote from support,” 
said Leonard. 

FBI statistics from 2000 to 2013 
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8. Number one in Mid Atlantic Division III 
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show 23 percent of active shoot- 
ers were apprehended in less than 
2 minutes and 69 percent within 
5 minutes. 

Leonard emphasized one key 
quality of Juniata officers, “They 
are all very good, community-ori- 
ented officers. So, they understand 
that we value getting to know 
our students, reaching out and 
making those connections. A lot 
of times in a high stress situa- 
tion having those relationships 
and connections allow us to be 
more successful.” 

Campbell discussed the po- 
tentially chaotic scene where 
Residential Life would be the 
first line of responders in the case 
of an active shooter, “The biggest 
thing is making sure that people’s 
basic needs are met — that they 
have the shelter, that they 
start to feel safe again and then 


what can we do to help them pro- 
ceed through that process.” Of- 
ficer Hughes suggested another 
rally point for Juniata students: JC 
Blair Hospital. 

Based on 2012 FBI statistics, 
only 22 percent of private institu- 
tions under 5,000 ‘students had 
swom, armed officers, which 
makes Juniata’s Public Safety 
Department unique. “It does make 
me feel better that, worst case 
scenario, they do carry weapons,” 
said Moyer. 

In Juniata College’s 139 years 
of operation, there has never 
been an active shooter on campus. 
“We (security officers) have never 
unholstered our firearms on cam- 
pus,” said Leonard. 

Campbell spoke of the com- 
munity atmosphere, “I do feel 
safe. I think that that can some- 
times lead itself to a sense 
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Operations Plan revisions 


of complacency.” 

Leonard hopes the students, 
faculty and community take 
“comfort in knowing we’re 
ready if something like that were 
to happen.” 

Senior Laurel Watkins said 
of the Emergency Operations 
Plan, “I don’t think many people 
are going to read a 50 page 
document. If there was some way 
for that (active shooter protocols) 
to be more easily accessible, 
that would make me feel a 
little better.” 

With reference to the EOP 
“I think this is something that 
we should all be aware of, but 
until you (interviewer) brought 
it up I didn’t know anything,” 
said Kitching, 

Juniata’s current policy on 
firearms states that danger- 
ous weapons are not prohibited 
on campus. Approved firearms 
and weapons with blades longer 
than three inches are considered 
a danger and must be registered 
and stored with Public Safety. 

Avid hunter and senior Devin 
Apple said, “I think Public Safe- 
ty should have a background 
check done by the ATF to see 
if their gun is registered and 
if there are warrants on it for a 
five dollar fee.” 

Although Public Safety and 
Juniata’s faculty and adminis- 
tration are prepared in the case 
of an active shooter event, 
more could be done to make 
students aware of Juniata’s 
procedures. “We could have 
an awareness week once every 
two or three years that was put 
on by Public Safety and the Dean 
of Students office and during 
that time talk about it in classes 
and have campus-wide training,” 
said Watkins. 

Active shooter incidents have 
been on the rise since 2000; 
however FBI statistics state only 
7.5. percent of active shooter 
incidents occurred in institu 
tions for higher education, while 
45.6 percent occurred in places 
of commerce. 

“Tt’s unfortunate, but it can hap- 
pen anywhere, and that’s why 
we. are always prepared for it,” 
said Leonard. 
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PAX-O kicks off series of monthly dinners 


> from FEAST page 1 


building. In the future I envision 
it manifold, it could be a docu- 
mentary screening followed by a 
discussion, it could be a professor 
or a student or even a community 
member talking about something 
that they are passionate about.” 
Referring to her own experi- 
ences with various events, Dowdy 
said, “I think something like this 
always takes a lot of encourage- 
ment and continued doing it over 
and over because’ sometimes you 
have to get it going and it takes 
several times before the idea 
catches on. It is going to take sev- 


eral times to have it really be a full 
FEAST. I know that students will 
have to be very enthusiastic about 
this possibility.” ‘ 

“Tt will be good to have a good 
student base of people who are fas- 
cinated by this idea because then 
we can branch out to the commu- 
nity, which is an awesome thing. 
Basically, it is a huge effort, and I 
have so many people to thank be- 
cause it is impossible to do this by 
yourself. Students can volunteer to 
help cook, help clean up, help set 
up,” Jeffery said. 

“T think events like FEAST are 


perfect for improving our relation- 


ship, particularly if the folks orga- 


nizing these events reach out per- 
sonally to make an effort to have 
a diverse group of people meet- 
ing together,” said Pam Gruger, 
Huntingdon resident and Stone 
Church member. 

“FEAST is a raising of aware- 
ness of the richness and the di- 
versity of our community, which 
includes both town people as well 
as College folks. I feel like that is 
a challenging coming together of 
people and I am hopeful that this 
really could make a difference 
if people that are not directly in- 
volved in college life, would feel 
welcome to come to the table and 
participate,” said Dowdy. 


$300,000 to address climate survey results 


P from GRANT page] 
ly for two things, with no Greek 
system on campus and a third of 
our students are athletes, it is easy 
to get an audience and to be able 
to have our student athletes come 
into groups and teams. I also think 
it is more essential because, across 
the country, (in) some of these inci- 
dents there are higher rates within 
the student athlete population. We 
want to make sure we are doing 
our best to stay out of those num- 
bers and to do better.” 

With this new grant comes a 
new position on campus. “The 
grant requires us to hire a full-time 
program coordinator and violence 
prevention advocate. We are in 
the process of that right now. We 
are receiving applications, and our 
hope is to have that person in place 
on campus by the end of the se- 
mester,” said Cook-Huffman. 

“That position will also work 
closely with athletes to hopefully 





target our group to help us bring 
those kinds of opportunities to 
our student-athletes just like when 
we brought in a nutritionist or we 
bring somebody in about diversity 
issues. It’s just in our ongoing at- 
tempt to educate our student-ath- 
letes and add to their experience,” 
said Curley. 

The process to get this grant 
began in the spring. “The dead- 
line to submit for the grant was 
back in late March, so we spent a 
good deal of time in February and 
March working on it,” said Cook- 
Huffman. “It takes many hours of 
developing these memos of un- 
derstanding with your internal and 
external partners, writing about 
Juniata as an institution, culture 
and community (and) also giving 
the Department of Justice a good 
picture of the problem that we may 
have on our campus and how we 
are trying to solve it.” 


Speaking on how the process © 


of the obtaining the grant went, 
Cook-Huffman said, “We took 
great care, followed the guidelines 
carefully, answered the questions 
well, gave them good supportive 
documentations and wrote a real 
solid narrative and made a case to 
why we would benefit from it.” 

“According to Mike Keating, 
who is our grants director here at 
Juniata, he said that the average 
success rate for Department of 
Justice or Federal grants is about 
15 percent. About 15 percent of 
the time you do a grant submis- 
sion to the federal government, 
you'll win it. This is the first time 
we have done a grant like this. 
We won it on the first time,” said 
Cook-Huffman. 
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“T think it is a great sign. It’s 
such an important issue in our 
society today, and I really think 
Juniata was out in front of this and 
wants to make sure we’re doing 
right by our students and making 
sure it is the right community,” 
said Curley. 

Cook-Huffman and President 
James Troha sent an email to the 
campus community Oct. 21 ad- 
dressing the grant as well as the 
campus climate. “In that email, 
we conveyed the idea that the 
data from the climate survey that 
we did last spring (was) finally 
received late in the summer. That 
data suggests that while Juniata 
is a relative safe community, we 
are not that different from most 
college campuses,” said Cook- 
Huffman. “In other words, there is 
a normal amount of sexual harass- 
ment and violence that occurs on 
our campus.” 

“We probably have a problem 
here, just like any other college 
campus, but we are not hearing 
about it officially. One of our con- 
clusions was that we probably are 
not seeing, and the climate survey 
confirmed this. There is stuff going 
on that is not being officially re- 
ported,” said Cook-Huffiman. 

The initial grant will span three 
years. “I hope in the long term it 
will wildly reduce the incidents of 
any kind of sexually harassment or 
violence on campus,” said Cook- 
Huffman. “If you pay attention to 
the announcements, poster, and 
things on campus, there will be a 
lot more happening when we real- 
ly get this grant rolling. Get ready 
and stay tuned. There is more 
to come.” 
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Facing our fears: conquering the anxieties 





VERITAS 
LIBERA 





time, I had to make it through. I 
couldn't drop out, and I couldn't 
go back home. I looked around 
at the swarm of other freshman 
in von Leibig and felt my chest 
tighten up. There were so many 
people here just like me — what 
did I have to offer? 

I ran out, terrified. What if I 
failed here at Juniata like I had 
before when I tried to go to col- 
lege? This pure anxiety and self- 
doubt was the most challenging 
moment in my adult life. I knew 
I had to make a decision: stay 
here, or leave college again. 

I recently talked to students 
about their fears at Juniata. I 
asked them how they would 
describe fear. Ben Worth, a sec- 
ond-year exchange student from 
York, England, with a POE in 
religion, philosophy and ethics, 
states: “Fear is something that 
pulls you and pushes you. You 


can be afraid of something and it 
will push you away, but you can 
also be afraid of something and 
for some reason want it more.” 

However, fear is not always 
about what somebody wants or 
does not want. “(Fear) is when 
things don't go according to plan, 
whether it’s rejection, or when 
youre in an environment that 
you didn’t plan to be in,” states 
Dan Ansel, a freshman with a 
biology POE. 

‘The concept of fear is incred- 
ibly broad, and the spectrum by 
which it is defined is enormous. 
There seem to be common fears 
that among most people, such 
as insects and the dark. On the 
other end of the spectrum, there 
stems deeper issues, such as fear 
of failure. Christen Cooper, a 
first year with a POE in bio- 
chemistry, says, “One (fear of 
mine) would be failure in track. 
Failure in sports is pretty big 
to me.” 

Although this makes Coo- 
per anxious, she doesn’t let it 
bring her down, no matter what. 
“When it comes to track, I have 
failed before, and when that hap- 
pens, I just have a breakdown. I 
start crying and stuff, but then 


you just have to pick yourself up 
and keep going. Try harder so 
that you don't fail again.” 
Sometimes, in order to con- 
quer your fears, you- must go 
above and beyond what you 
would normally be too scared to 
do. Worth took his fear of sharks 
and wide-open spaces and turned 
it around into an enjoyable ac- 
tivity. “(To deal with) the shark 
thing, I became a qualified scuba 
diver, and that kind of helped me 
to overcome my fear of the ocean 
and the space around me.” 
However, when fear takes over 
your own mind, how do you 
overcome that? Ann Ordiway, a 
first year with a museum studies 
POE, shares both my (and a lot 
of other people’s) fear of being 
alone. She has come up with a 
great way to spend positive time 
with herself. “I try to surround 
myself with people, and then 
I also try to have a lot of good 
alone time so that I see it as a 
positive thing. When I’m alone I 
play guitar, and that helps a lot.” 
Ansel comments that “fail- 
ure in classes or social life” is an 
overwhelming anxiety that many 
college students experience dur- 
ing their time here. After all, we 


are in college. This new experi- 
ence is terrifying, and this is the 
point in our lives when we are 
supposed to be taking responsi- 
bility for who we are and what 
we want for ourselves. 

Worth discusses _ society's 
heavy influence on a. college 
student’s fears. “(A college stu- 
dent’s) biggest fear is failing a 
standard that we can't actually 
reach at our age. From day one 
of college, we are told that we are 
old enough to make our own fu- 
tures, but yet we aren't even old 
enough to drink. Society needs 
to remember that life isn’t just 
getting a job, having two chil- 
dren, an attractive spouse and a 
fast car. Especially with the idea 
of the American dream, not ev- 
eryone is going to live in a house 
with a white picket fence and a 
golden retriever. Not everyone 
lives that life because not every- 
one wants to.” 

Although college students are 
constantly pressured to think 
about the future, Cooper's opin- 
ion differs. “I feel like (our gen- 
eration’s) whole lives are focused 
on the future and not on living in 
the present. I think that’s the big 
problem with college kids. What 


of college 


we are going to do after college 
seems like our biggest fear.” 

Whether fear of insects, the 
dark or the future is what seems 
to bring you down, remember 
that in those dark times fear can 
actually push you forward. “Fear 
is necessary,” says Ansel with an 
encouraging smile. “Without it, 
there cannot be any success. It 
drives a lot of things that you do 
in your life. It’s about learning 
what your fears are and how to 
use (fears) to your advantage.” 

Ordiway recognizes that over- 
coming fear is a day-to-day pro- 
cess. “I guess fear will always be 
there, because things are con- 
stantly changing in your life. You 
can never get over the concept 
of fear, but the best thing you 
can do is accept it, understand it 
and learn to cope with it in your 
own way.” 

All of these statements tie into 
one important factor: Don't let 
the concept of fear govern your 
everyday actions. Every one of us 
will get hurt, and we will learn 
from it. Don't hide from these 
negative aspects. If we choose 
to play dead and not try to over- 
come our anxieties, that would 
be letting fear win. 
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Students’ disregard for laundry facilities remains consistent issue 





Two new automatic laundry 
machines for student use were 
put into operation this weekend 
by the Collége this week in the 
laundry room that adjoins the 
kitchen. These additional ma- 
chines will be for the use of both 
men and women students, while 
the third machine, installed sev- 
eral years ago in the basement 
of the Faculty Club, will be just 
for faculty members and wives of 
married students. 

Gerry Hartzel was on hand 
Monday afternoon with the 
first bundle of laundry and Paul 


Friend, business manager of the 


college, threw the switch that. 


sent the Bendix spinning into 
action. No clothes lines have 
been strung yet because a parti- 
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tion must first be erected across 
the middle of the room. Mr. 
Friend said, however, that the 
College may purchase a dryer if 
he can find a suitable model. 

In discussing the student-fac- 
ulty laundry problem, Mr. Friend 
remarked that it is important to 
observe the nine-pound limit on 
all machines. 

“Nine pounds is the equivalent 
of four sheets. To give you an ex- 


ample of too heavy a load, about ° 
three weeks ago someone put. 


two shag rugs into the Faculty 
Club machine. It was so heavy 
that it burned out the motor, and 
we had to replace the gears as 
well at a cost of $40.” 

Juniatian: Juniata College Stu- 
dent Weekly, November 4,1949, 
Vol. 26, no. 3 

Something I constantly hear 


complaints about here at Juniata - 


is the laundry room situation. 


‘Today, we obviously have more” 


than two washing machines, and 
washing machines themselves 
are not as newsworthy as’ they: 
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were back in 1949, but many stu- 
dents are of the opinion we need 
more washers. 

As a Sherwood ‘resident, I 
personally know we have three 
washers and three dryers for over 
100 people. As a result, it can be 
quite difficult to get one’s laun- 
dry done. It’s not too rare a sight 
to see students hurrying toward 


the basement laundry room, a’ 


slightly crazed look in their eyes, 
clutching a bottle of detergent or 
fabric softener. 

Yet, as much as we may want 
washing machines, do we really 
deserve them? I ask this for sev- 
eral reasons in regards to our use 
(and misuse) of our current laun- 
dry machines. 

It appears that the - worst 
abuse the washers experienced 
in 1949 was when students sub- 


_jected their fancy new automatic 
- washing machines to wash 


two rugs in one load and 
violated the nine-pound weight 
limit. We face other challenges 
related to our treatment of 
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washing machines in 2015. 

One charming incident in- 
volving Juniata’s laundry situa- 
tion was when a student decided 
that peeing in the washing ma- 
chines was a good idea The truly 
sad thing is that this has hap- 
pened multiple times. I cannot 
imagine what joy is gleaned from 
peeing in a washing machine, but 
it doesn't exactly make us seem 
very appreciative of the washers 
we have now, nor does it make us 
seem deserving of more. 

While reading the article from 
1949 I thought it was sweet that 
two washing machines were 
such big news to the students 
back then. The ceremonious na- 
ture of the first load washed by 
Gerry Hartzel and Paul Friend 
may seem: silly to modern stu- 
dents, but the automatic washers 
were a big deal in 1949. Washing 
machines had only started their 
transition to common household 
appliances about 10 years prior. 
Students were excited and ap- 
preciative of the added ease the 
















machines provided in their lives. 

Also humorous was reading 
about the separate washer for 
“wives of married students” and 
the college’s careful ponder- 
ing over the possible purchase 
of a dryer. Nowadays, two dry- 
ers would certainly not make as 
large a splash, since our student 
body is much larger. Washing 
machines are no longer new 
technology, and for most of 
us it is second nature to use a 
washing machine. 

I'm more likely to hear my 
peers enraged that someone has 
touched their clothes. Most stu- 
dents are livid over the removal 
of damp socks from the washer 
before they were done. Other 
times, they are quick to complain 
that someone’s laundry has been 
sitting in the dryer for hours, 
than I am to hear them getting 
excited over the unveiling of a 
brand new Bendix-brand wash- 
er or dryer, (especially since the 
Bendix corporation went out of 
business in 1969). 

However, there is a bright 
side to the darkness that lurks 
within our hearts when it comes 
to laundry. es 

Some entrepreneurial students 
have attempted to start laundry 
services, seizing the opportunity 
to get paid to do other students’ 
laundry. This may seem like an 


odd task, but college students 
~ are quick to take on‘anany 


r, many task 
that pays well. Wonderfully kind 


friends have been spotted doing 








~ laundry for each other, I once ac- 


cidentally left my own laundry 


~ in the washroom for three days 


and was happily surprised to find 
that not only was nothing sto- 


| len, but my clothes had all been 


nicely folded for me: - 

Maybe some of us do deserve 
more washing machines to ease 
the laundry experience, though 
we must try to be more under- 
standing of fellow students using 
the facilities (and for heaven's 
sake, stop peeing in them)! 
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Jess Maxon discusses involvement within Juniata’s community 





“[m someone who has too 
many passions to be contained 
into one human being. I try to do 
more than my fair share to get all 
of the experiences I can.” 

Jess Maxon, a familiar face 
to many, has played a variety 
of roles on Juniata’s campus. “A 
couple of months ago I was the 
residence director in South Hall, 
and I was the director of com- 
munity service and service learn- 
ing,” said Jess. “In September, I 
was honored to step into the role 
of interim director of student ac- 
tivities in addition to director of 
community service and service 
learning. So the piece that I'm 
now missing, and I say missing 
because it’s very sad, is being the 
RD of South.” 

Each role that Jess takes on has 
something in common: working 
with people. “I’ve just been inter- 
ested in service in higher educa- 
tion because I think what I love 
most is working with people. I 
love helping students find con- 
nections in the community,” said 
Jess. “I think that education is 
more than what you learn in the 
classroom, but also what you can 
get out in the community. Your 
future is about what kind of im- 
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Jess Maxon sits down to discuss her eclectic array of roles at Juniata College. Having been an Alumni, of Juniata, Maxon can pull 
from multiple persepctives when working with any student in addition to serving in several roles as a campus leader 


pact you can make on that com- 
munity. So practice now!” 

It wasnt always community 
service that interested Jess. “My 
bachelor’s degree is in chemis- 
try and communication from 
Juniata. I am class of 2009. 
Right after graduating I joined 
the AmeriCorps, which is like 
the domestic version of the 
Peace Corps.. My job was to run 
after-school programs in the 
Huntingdon County area. Ju- 
niata College offered me office 
space to do so. So I got really in- 
terested in higher education, be- 
cause the director of community 
service, Abbey Baird, gave me 
some responsibilities on campus 


as well, which was kind of un- 
usual and different.” 

Although Jess did not study 
community service in college, 
she has always had community 
service in her life. “My favor- 
ite community service memory 
is from when I was a child. My 
mom always had us volunteering 
ever since I was a little kid, but 
the first thing I remember is that 
every year we would go to the 
local state park, Black Moshan- 
non, which is in Centre County, 
and we would do a day of service 
every spring. I was about 6 or 7, 
and they decided to give me a 
leadership role — I got to carry 
the walkie-talkie for our team. 


The Samuel Beckett Circus Show 


Our team was re-staining the 
boardwalk, and I got to decide 
whether we started at one end of 
the boardwalk or the other one. 
I got to decide who got to be on 
what team, and I got to carry the 
walkie-talkie for the entire day, 
which was really cool.” 

Not only does Jess appreciate 
the opportunities community 
service has created for her, but 
she also appreciates the oppor- 
tunities community service has 
created for her students. “There 
was a student a couple of years 
ago who was really passionate 
about working with veterans. 
There isn't a whole lot in this area 
that’s specifically designed for 
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veterans, but we were very ada- 
mant about finding something. 
So we found this place called 
Tomorrow’s Hope in a tiny town 
called Coalport. It’s a homeless 
veteran's shelter. At first, I was 
a little apprehensive about let- 
ting her go on her own because I 
wasn't quite sure. I'd never heard 
of it before. So her and I went 
together, and it was one of those 
experiences where I was the one 
being taught, not just teaching. 
Her and I had this really good 
experience and we continued to 
go back there for many years. 
She actually led a couple of trips 
there on her own once we be- 
came more comfortable with the 
place, and it grew from there.” 

It is obvious that Jess is pas- 
sionate about helping others, 
but she’s also passionate about 
getting others to be involved. Ju- 
niata is lucky to have a human as 
giving and philanthropic as Jess 
Maxon. We are honored to have 
her serve in so many roles, both 
at our school, and of course, as a 
friend. The feelings are mutual. 
“I am really passionate about the 
students here and I’m really pas- 
sionate about all of our relation- 
ships, like every relationship that 

’ve made here. I feel like that’s 
what gets me up in the morn- 
ing. That’s what keeps me going; 
that’s what keeps me coming in 
every day. I wouldn't be here and 
I wouldn't have said ‘yes.’ It’s just 
that you guys are a really fan- 
tastic group, and I can't say that 
enough!” 


JARED EVANS /JUNIATIAN 
Juniata’s Theater Department recently showcased four of Samuel Beckett's acts. The shows featured works centered around a circus theme with additional songs and performances between the acts. Senior 
Holly Souchack does trapeze work in between acts to keep the audience entertained (Top Left). Junior Julia Laplante and senior Alyssa Newberg perform a love duet as they enact a dream sequence while 
doing trapeze work (Top Center). Senior Alex Hanbury, and sophomores DeMauray McKiever, Chrissy Reilly and Tzipi Crandell sing! Don't Want to Set the World On Fire’’as the show moves from action to 
powerful vocals (Top Right). Newberg and Crandell perform “Come and Go,"a dramatic performance about attempting to rekindle a friendship that had deteriorated (Bottom Right). Souchack, Monella and 
senior Lauren Dobbs perform a Bunny Mask Act (Bottom Center). Monella holds the bunny that he pulled out of his hat during his magic act (Bottom Left). 
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Disney, Pixar make big move to university 
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Movies on 
November 5 





Stone Town Gallery is one 
of the most unique restaurants 
I have ever been to. This is be- 
cause of the comfortable atmo- 
sphere, artsy setup and unique 
food options. 

The entire store, as the name 


states, is set up with many types - 


of art, books, furniture and crafts 
from Huntingdon’s local artists 
and possibly from those beyond 
the area. The atmosphere is very 
social and family-like. 

Relaxing jazz and waltz mu- 
sic comforted the atmosphere 
when I dined here, but I would 
not have minded some pop mu- 
sic as well. I would recommend 
going with others if you do not 
go in solely to browse the gallery 
and shop, since it is a very social 
place. However, do not fret if you 
are alone. 

Toward the back, where 
the bar and kitchen are, you 
will notice a selection of fresh 
baked goods such as pies, cakes, 
cookies and scones, varying with 
flavor by season. If you do not 
eat in, you can always browse the 
gallery and grab a scone or slice 
of cake to go and try dining in 
next time. 

Crépes are the most unique 
thing I spotted on the menu, so 
you certainly can believe that is 
what I ordered. Crépes are really 
quite hard to find around here, so 
it was a nice surprise. I ordered a 
maple syrup one. There was em- 
phasis on the maple syrup that 
the poor paper-thin pancake was 
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As students, we'll spend our 
time during the week going to 
classes and acting like adults 
(for the most part). The 20 years 
we've had seem to have flown by, 
So now, we watch movies from 
our childhoods, and sometimes 
we may find ourselves wonder- 
ing exactly when was this movie 
in theaters. 

Think back 14 years to Nov. 5: 
“Monsters, Inc.” was the No. 1 
movie in the box office. 2001 just 
doesn't seem like a long time ago. 

Pixar and Walt Disney Pic- 
tures brought the monsters 
that hid under kids’ beds to the 
big screen without scaring the 
bejeezus out of us in the pro- 
cess. The audience is taken to 
Monstropolis, home of James P. 
Sullivan (Sulley) and Mike Wa- 
zowski, two of the few monsters 
we all loved as children. Even 
though they were the “top scare 
team” at Monsters, Inc. — the 
scream-processing factory in 
Monstropolis — they captured 
our hearts with humor. 

All of the monsters in the city 
are convinced that children are 
toxic, and just one touch would 


drowned in, making the deli- 
cious preparation lose some of its 
light flavor and simple elegance. 
I would ask for the syrup on the 
side next time; perhaps I should 
have thought of that before I was 
forced to consume more sugar 
than was necessary. 

However, it was like being 
back in France for the five short 
minutes the meal lasted on my 
plate. The guest I went with or- 
dered French toast and potatoes, 
both of which had really good 
flavor. I am the type who always 
need to sample my guest’s food 
at restaurants! 

Other fun menu options are 
salads and half sandwiches, or 
half‘a crepe and sandwich. Soups, 
fancy salads, Paninis, seasonal 
options, crépes and classic sand- 
wiches or wraps are available 


a 





contaminate them. For the scare 
teams at Monsters, Inc., they 
put themselves at risk every 
day when they snuck through 
closet door portals into a child’s 
room to collect the screams that 
powered the city. Any time 
they go through a child’s door 
to scare, they’re cautious not 
to be touched and not to bring 
anything back with them. Even 
a child’s sock causes the mon- 
sters to panic. 

Late one night, Sulley discov- 
ered a door left on the scare floor 
after hours. Enter Boo, arguably 
the cutest animated toddler in 
cinema. She came through her 
pink flowered door into Mon- 
stropolis, and then everything 
changed for Mike and Sulley. 

Terrified at first, the duo tried 
to keep Boo subdued until they 
could “put that thing back where 
it came from, or so help me...” 
Just in the first night, Sulley re- 
alized there was another way to 
power the city — with laughter. 
Boo wasn't as dangerous as she 
seemed and Sulley makes it his 
mission to get her home. 

Randall, one of the other mon- 
sters who worked on the scare 
floor, had brought Boo’s door in 
so he could harvest her screams 
and become the top scarer. Once 
he knows Boo is in Monstropo- 
lis, it becomes a race to get Boo 
back to her room safely. 

Because no Disney-Pixar film 


here in addition to a breakfast 
menu with the option of peanut 
butter, Nutella or cream cheese 
stuffed French toast. Who would 
not want to try a bite of that de- 
liciousness? If the sound does 
not catch your attention, I do not 
know what will... perhaps the 
crépes. The crépe choices include 
sweet or non-sweet, such as fruit 
and yogurt, veggies and cheese, 


chicken cordon bleu, breakfast 


style, banana and chocolate — the 
list continues. These are some 
unique options that you cannot 
find at many other restaurants in 
the area, if any at all, until you get 
to State College. 

There are gluten-free choices 
available for a small upcharge as 
well as several beverage choices 
like lemonade, tea, juice and soy 
milk, or fancier coffee choices, 
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would be complete without a 
happy ending, “Monsters, Inc.” 
got the feel-good ending as ex- 
pected. Randall, who was con- 
spiring with Mr. Waternoose 
(the manager of Monsters, Inc.), 
gets caught. Under Sulley’s su- 
pervision, the monsters harvest 
kids’ laughter instead, 

In 2002, “Monsters, Inc.” won 
14 awards, including the Oscar 
for Best Music for the original 
song “If I Didn't Have You,” and 
had 37 other nominations. If 
that’s not the sign of a good film, 
I don't know what is. Of course, 
many of us were too young to 
considér anything outside of the 
fact that it made us laugh. 

At the time “Monsters, Inc.” 
was hitting theaters, the major- 
ity of Juniata’s current student 
body was in the second grade 
or younger. It became a beloved 
movie to watch all the way 
through high school years and 
entering college. 

Then, 12 years later, while 
we're all wondering how long 
ago our favorite movies were 
released, Disney ‘and Pixar re- 
leased the second monstrous in- 
stallment. “Monsters University” 
tells the story of what happened 
before the factory, before Boo 
and before Mike and Sulley were 
even friends, 

Just as the Class of 2016 fin- 
ished their freshman year of 


college and the Class of 2017 


such as a caramel macchiato or 
hot chocolate. For a non-cof- 
fee shop, these are impressive 


selections to find and are espe-- 


cially nice choices to have for 
the fall and winter months. You 
could just swing by the gallery 
and have a social outing for cof- 
fee. You will not be bored wait- 
ing for your food because there 
are many other things to look at 
or people to meet. The prepara- 
tion time and service is speedy, 


yet relaxed. 


‘The space itself is pretty inti- 
mate, so I suspect the area would 
be fun to rent out for private 
parties or to take a large group to 
for a birthday party type of event. 
‘The venue would be great for 
holiday-themed events and con- 
certs. Hot chocolate and Christ- 
mas songs or a day-time auction 
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graduated high school, Disney 
and Pixar brought us right back 
to childhood. Our monsters 
went to college when we did. Just 
like that, all of us are hit right in 
the feels, 

‘Disney and Pixar are no 
stranger to having charac- 
ters grow with their audience. 
“Toy Story”. was released in 
1995, with “Toy Story 2” fol- 
lowing in 1999 and “Toy Story 
3” in 2010. The toddlers that 
were watching “Toy Story” with 
their parents were then headed 
off to college, just like Andy in 
“Toy Story 3.” 

We can't deny that growing 
up happened a lot faster than 
we wanted. We can't deny that 
college is no kindergarten. 

We can’t deny that we're soon 
going to be entering the real 
world, getting real jobs and be- 
coming the adults that we looked 
up to when we were little. 

However, growing up doesn't 
have to mean that we're leaving 
our childhoods behind. Growing 
up can mean we enter the real 
world with grown-up minds and 
childlike hearts. 

For this generation of young 
adults, we don't have to grow 
up and leave our’ favorite tales 
behind us; some of our favorite 
characters went to college, too. 
They came along for the ride, 
and suddenly growing up doesn't 
seem so scary. 


Stone Town Gallery leaves impression with food, store combo 


of some of the artists’ inventory 
might also be fun. 

‘This café could benefit from 
having more advertising, espe- 
cially about their weekly events 
such as the musicians who will 
be playing and specific times or 
RSVP notices. On their menu 
you can pick up at the café, you 
will see they are open daily and 
have live music and serve din- 
ner Friday evenings. There is an 
outdoor patio in the back with 
a porch or indoor seating. It is a 
small location that should not be 
missed, located at 511 Washing- 
ton Street. 

It is apparent from observing 
Stone Town Gallery’s patrons 
that the people who enter are 
comfortable and able to be freely 
social. I guarantee you will want 
to give this place a try, 
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Expanding ‘JC community’ beyond campus boarders 





At Juniata we focus heav- 
ily on strengthening our cam- 
pus community. We have events 
like Mountain Day, Liberal Arts 
Symposium and Lobsterfest to 
bring students and faculty to- 
gether, and we seek out opportu- 
nities to help and grow together 
whenever possible. 

This great appreciation of 
community that Juniata pres- 
ents has slowly begun to inte- 
grate itself into the Huntingdon 
Community. It has become ap- 
parent that this year Juniata has 
been very active in spreading 
its idea of community beyond 
the boundaries of campus. ‘This 
step is very important in adher- 
ing to our campus motto “Think, 
Evolve, Act.” 


As part of the required fresh- 
man CWS lab, students are re- 
quired to participate in a com- 
munity event, whether it be 
picking up trash or helping out 
at the local food pantry. This is 
a new idea that has been intro- 
duced into the CWS curriculum 
as of 2015. This new requirement 
is great because it gets first-year 
students involved in the local 
Huntingdon community and 
encourages them to begin prac- 
ticing Juniata’s motto. 

Sadly, students of sophomore 
standing and up have not been 
able to take part in this new 
practice. This is more than half 
of the student population, and 
while it may be seen as some- 
what problematic in strengthen- 
ing students’ relationship with 
the Huntingdon community, at 
least the initiative has been set 
with this school year. 

A new Facebook page has 
been created this year called 
“Downtown Huntingdon Op- 
portunities” with the intent of 


encouraging Juniata students to 
visit local businesses and pro- 
ducing a better understanding 
of the opportunities that ex- 
ist within Huntingdon. I often 
hear students complain about 
the lack of things there are to do 
here in Huntingdon. Hopefully 
this new page will inspire stu- 
dents to “Think, Evolve, Act” and 
utilize the resources provided to 
them in order to explore the town 
of Huntingdon. 

This page has come at just the 
right time because it reaches out 
to all students who are not able 
to participate in the CWS lab. 
The students who are part of the 
sophomore class and above can 
find stores to explore and local 
businesses to support through 
this page. The only catch is that 
it is up to the student to take ad- 
vantage of these resources and be 
on the lookout for things to do. 

There are many things to do 
in Huntingdon if you keep your 
eyes open and do a little research. 
Some events are even hosted 


right here on campus, and they 
focus on uniting students and 
the community. 

This year our campus hosted 
its first ever Pride Fest, which 
could be enjoyed by both Juniata 
students and the Huntingdon 
community. It is great that our 
campus hosts such events in or- 
der to shed light on politically 
divided topics while making 
sure that the events are hosted 
with people’s beliefs in mind. It 
is important that when an event 
such as this is going on, that 
may conflict with certain beliefs, 
that Juniata takes action to 
provide a safe environment for 
the participants. 

Pride Fest tackled this problem 
in the best way possible. Instead 
of hosting the event downtown it 
was hosted on campus to provide 
a safe environment for all par- 
ticipants without upsetting com- 
munity members who did not 
want to participate. Members of 


‘the community were more than 


welcome to come and share in 


the celebration and education 
process, and those not wishing to 
partake were not pressured at all. 

Being part of the Juniata com- 
munity means expanding our 
idea of community beyond our 
campus. It is important that we 
take part in local events and take 
care of the community that each 
and every one of us has decided 
to live in. 

By supporting local businesses, 
volunteering and going to events 
in town we not only experience 
Huntingdon in a different light 
but also help it grow to become 
a better-knit community. As 
always, it is up to us as Juniata 
students to “Think” about what 
we can do to better our com- 
munity and ourselves, “Evolve” 
by changing our mindset to un- 
derstand that everyone is differ- 
ent and that we are part of what 
makes the Huntingdon commu- 
nity and “Act” by becoming more 
involved in our community and 
helping others no matter what 
differences we may have. 





Divisions prevent student involvement in political discussions 
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As the presidential race rap- 
idly takes off, men and women, 
businessmen and farmers, are ac- 
tively becoming engaged in the 
political process. Each person is 
trying to understand their favor- 
ite candidate’s platform and the 
standards that they will uphold 
in their respective office. 

The shame of politics is that 
many young people, mainly 
those in high school and college, 
are becoming less and less en- 
gaged with politics and political 
discussion. ‘Ihe few youths who 
stay engaged are becoming ex- 
tremely polarized in their beliefs. 
This polarization is becoming 
blinding, disallowing beneficial 
discussion or any engagement 
that does not end in the “I'm 
right, youre wrong” mentality. 

Many politicians have tapered 
their campaigns toward young 
people to encourage them to be- 
come engaged. Slowly, students 
today are beginning to under- 
stand this purpose, but few are 
willing to act. The few that do 
act often have such strong beliefs 
that they refuse to listen to the 
opposing side or view. 

Bernie Sanders is presenting 
new ways for youth to further 
their education, including mak- 
ing college tuition affordable, 
if not free, to many. Dr. Ben 
Carson has based his entire 
political platform on _preserv- 
ing the future for youth. Both 
candidates have heavily targeted 
students in their campaigns, but 
why are young voters still not 
getting involved? 

Most students today are be- 
coming less interested in what 
politicians have to say. Many 
politicians focus on the wealthy 
citizens and adults who are typi- 
cally more likely to participate 
and vote. The youth are left 


unattended by the politicians, - 


forcing them to lose interest 
almost immediately. 
Information is crucial to 
youth. If they are to become in- 
volved, they need to be provided 
information about politics and 


political news. Too often, society 
provides very little opportunity 
for youth to learn about the gov- 
ernment and understand what 
politics has to offer. 

Many civics courses have been 
cut from high school and college 
curricula. Instead, institutions 
focus their attention on founda- 
tional work to prepare students 
for their next exam. They forget 
to provide supplemental infor- 
mation important for under- 
standing societal norms or even 
anything beyond academics. 

With students becoming less 
engaged and less exposed, it 
is no wonder that they do not 
care about politics. Society has 
fostered an environment in 
which politics has become less 
and less crucial for people to 
understand. This is extremely 
unfortunate because democracy 
relies on the general public mak- 
ing informed decisions. 

It makes complete sense why 
the youth who are engaged are 
extremely limited in their views. 
The only youth who are becom- 
ing active in politics are the ones 
who have very strong opinions 
about the many issues that are 
currently being faced. 

Think about it. If your parent 
was unemployed and Medicaid 
was unable to help them through 
their time of unemployment, 
would you not form a strong 
opinion about Medicaid, a 
strong opinion about the people 
who created it, a strong opinion 
about the people who run it and 
how it could be fixed? Of course 
you would. 

Polarization starts with strong 
opinions. Such opinions lead to 
strong political beliefs that are 
driven by vendetta or blinding 
bias rather than logic, under- 
standing or comprehension. 

The youth engaged are buy- 
ing into politics based on either 
being Republican or Demo- 
cratic. They are losing sight of 
the ideals they believe in to 
accept the political agenda estab- 
lished by corporate Washington, 
D.C. Rather than becoming 
an independent and avoiding 
political titles, many youth are 
willing to deny their beliefs to 


accept the extremisim, so as not 
to cause issues or draw attention 
to themselves. 

‘The disengagement of youth 
and politics, along with the divi- 
sion of the youth involved, has 
caused major controversy in po- 
litical discussions. Think about 
the people who discuss politics 
with you. They are often very 
concerned about their beliefs 
and some may not even take the 
time to listen to your argument. 
In that case, the argument is al- 
ways to see who can talk longer 
and has more to say. 

Instead of engaging in healthy 
political discussion, the focus 
changes from learning to com- 
peting, just like that. People want 
to win the debate, replicating the 
approach many politicians are 
using in today’s debates. 

Instead of having such hard- 
ened viewpoints, students should 


be engaged in healthy political 
discussion. Rather than having 
a society that fosters extreme 
thoughts, society should focus on 
providing an environment where 
students and young adults feel 
comfortable sharing their politi- 
cal viewpoints and opinions. 

This environment starts with 
education. Too often, colleges 
neglect civics courses and teach 
one-sided arguments that match 
with their beliefs, understand- 
ings and interpretations. If edu- 
cational institutions fostered 
an environment where students 
felt comfortable, then maybe 
more youth would be open to 
political discussion. 

The focus should be inform- 
ing the student body about 
politics and then allowing them 
to discuss the information they 
learned in a non-hostile envi- 
ronment. This would easily al- 


low more students to become 
involved and avoid the partisan- 
ship that exists today. 

Once the proper education is 
provided about civics and poli- 
tics, unnecessary political divi- 
sion could be eliminated and 
students would feel equipped to 
discuss and understand politics. 
Adjusting the way we present 
politics to students could give 
life to a subject that has suc- 
cumbed to tragedy and bias. 

Participating in politics is cru- 
cial to growth and development, 
especially during the college 
years. Think about how you view 
political ideas. Are you ready to 
get involved in politics? Are you 
ready to create an environment 
that allows students to become 
reengaged in politics? It is your 
choice and your opportunity to 
end polarization and begin a new 
era of involved, informed youth. 
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Field hockey remains strong after winning big in 2014 


By ALyssA FASOLO 


‘The field hockey team is look- 
ing to have continued success 
during conference playoffs. After 
a double overtime win to claim 
the conference championship 
last season, the athletes and head 
coach Caroline Gillich are shoot- 
ing for more postseason victories 
this year. 

When asked what her goals 
for this year’s team are, Gil- 
lich said she'd like to see them 
reach their full potential. “You 
never know what that’s going 
to quite be. With seven seniors, 
youd hope it could be pretty far, 
so certainly making a return to 
the conference tournament and 
getting a chance to maybe win 
two championships in a row,” 
she said. “Those would be prob- 
ably two of our top goals. It’s 
the first things you kind of have 
to do to make it any further 
than that.” 

‘The players agree that reach- 
ing their full potential is an 
important goal for this sea- 
son, and many of the athletes 
hope to. improve upon last 
season's performance. 

“Another goal is not just the 
Landmark championship, but 
also going further in the NCAA 
than we did last year. We made 
it to the Sweet 16. I think only 
one, maybe two, teams have 
made it to the Elite 8, so hope- 
fully we can go that far again 
this year,” senior forward Allison 
Groft said. 

‘The team is on track to reach- 
ing these goals. With an overall 
record of 11-5 and a confer- 
ence play record of 6-1, the 
team has secured a spot in the 





Sophmore forward and midfielder Kaitie Alexander and the rest of Juniata field hockey work on scoring against Goucher 
College during their 4-3 victory on Oct. 24. 


conference tournament. 

“In the conference we've only 
had one loss so far, so I feel like 
that just shows how hard we've 
been working this season, and 
hopefully we can continue to 
win,” junior defensive player 
Elise Onjack said. 

‘The team began its season with 
a 3-1 loss at Alvernia on Sep. 2. 
It then came back and defeated 
Bridgewater at home 4-2 on 
Sep. 4. The team then lost three 
straight games on Sep. 9, 13 and 
16 by scores of 3-2, 4-0 and 3-2 
to Lebanon Valley, the College 
of New Jersey and Messiah. 

The Eagles came back, how- 
ever, and won nine of their next 
10 games. They defeated Dela- 
ware Valley 2-1 on Sept. 19, De- 
Sales 6-1 on Sept. 23 and Drew 
10-0 on Sept. 26. On Oct. 2, the 
team beat Scranton 2-1 in over- 
time. The team then went on to 


defeat Washington and Jeffer- 
son 2-0 on Oct. 3 for Juniata’s 
Homecoming game. The Eagles 
beat Susquehanna at home 3-0 
on Oct. 14. 

The team picked up its only 

conference loss when it was de- 
feated 2-0 at Elizabethtown on 
Oct. 17. It came back, however, 
and beat Moravian 5-0 on Oct. 
20, Goucher 4-3 on Oct. 24 and 
York 4-2 on Oct. 27. The Eagles 
defeated Catholic on Oct. 31 by 
a score of 2-1 in overtime to fin- 
ish off the regular season. 
_ Gillich hopes that the ath- 
letes are able to take what they 
learned in last year’s conference 
championship and have similar 
success this postseason. 

“It’s certainly been a remind- 
er for us that you can do what 
everybody else would think 
of as the impossible,” Gillich 
said. “There is no winning and 


there’s no losing. There’s ei- 
ther won or lost. You just never 
know when the tide could turn. 
To me there’s just no winning 
or losing. Something’s going to 
happen at the end. There will be 
an end, and it will be decided. 
And until that point, you always 
have a chance. So, it’s so cool 
for this team to take that experi- 
ence forward.” 

For the players, much of this 
season has been about building 
on last year’s success and gaining 
valuable experience. One of the 
biggest changes the team had to 
make this year was adjusting to 
having only freshman goalies. 

“We lost our two senior goal- 
ies last year, so that’s been a big 
change — having freshmen as 
goalies. But they’re doing a really 
good job and stepping up and 
getting better every day, so it’s 
good,” sophomore forward and 


midfielder Katie Alexander said. 

In addition, the team has 
had to adjust to several posi- 
tion changes to adapt to injuries 
and other challenges throughout 
the season. 

‘A lot of girls are playing dif- 
ferent positions. I know last year 
I played midfield and now I play 
defense, Allie played midfield 
and now (she) plays forward, 
so it was just a lot of moving 
around, but everyone’s doing re- 
ally well with it no matter where 
they are,” Onjack said. 

Gillich feels that the team’s 
depth is one of its great- 
est strengths and that seeing 
her athletes making the most 
of opportunities has been a 
rewarding experience. 

“We are deep enough to han- 
dle things and still be successful,” 
Gillich said. “That’s important 
for us to just know. We can do 
this because we are not that team 
that doesn't have enough. We 
have enough. The good news is, 
youre all needed. You just never 
know, again, when your oppor- 
tunity might come. We've seen 
kids this year make the most of 
their opportunities.” 

Many of the players are look- 
ing forward to not only having 
a successful postseason, but also 
playing to what they believe is 
one of their greatest strengths: 
working together. 

“We're a team,” freshman goal- 
ie Kylie Edwards said. “So being 
a team and keeping everybody 
positive and looking forward to 
the things we know we need to 
get done is, I think, what’s go- 
ing to help us through the rest of 
the season and hopefully into the 
post season and so on.” 





Men’s cross country takes fourth place in final conference run 


By Akira TACHIKAWA 


The Men’s Cross Country 
team has had solid performances 
all season long and finished the 
season in fourth at the Land- 
mark Conference Champion- 
ships held at Kings Point, N.Y. 

Due to the Bucknell Invite 
being cancelled on Sept. 4, the 
Saint Vincent Invite was the first 
meet of the season on Sept. 19. 
The team placed eighth overall, 
with a team time of 2:24:08.9. 
On Sept. 26, at the Lock Ha- 
ven Invite, the team placed 12th 
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but was able to lower their team. 


time to 2:17:06.55. On Oct. 10, 
at the Slippery Rock invite, the 
team placed seventh with a team 
time of 2:27.07.7. Finally, on 
Oct. 17, at the Lafayette Leop- 
ard Invitational, Juniata placed 
second place in the Division 2 
and 3 bracket with a team time 
of 2:21:39.28. At the Landmark 
Conference Championships on 
Oct. 31, the team finished in 
fourth place with a team time 
of 2:22:00. 

Although the cancelled Buck- 
nell Invite hurt the team at the 
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beginning of the season, they 
quickly overcame the setback at 
their next invite. 

“One of the reasons why we 
have that race (Bucknell Invite) 
is to use it as a precursor for the 
season and see where we stand 
after our summer training,” said 
junior Kent Zelesky. “It’s also a 
way for the freshmen to get a 
taste of what college running is 
going to be like.” 

“I think the season definitely 
started off rough in the begin- 
ning, but we are finally starting 
to pack up better, which means 
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we are scoring better, and it 
makes us an all around more co- 
hesive team,” said freshman run- 
ner Evan Macmullin. 

The team was projected to 
be third place in Landmark 
Conference, so their goal was 
to finish in second place, and 
also try to beat their rival 
Susquehanna University. 

“It took us some time to estab- 
lish it, but I feel like there is a 
really strong connection between 
the team members, and it shows 
in the races,” said Zelesky. “We 
could really see our pack strategy 
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and our ability to hold each other 
accountable at the last meet, so I 
think we have met our goal to a 
degree already.” 

‘The Elizabethtown Blue Jays 
topped the ranks at the confer- 
ence championships, followed 
by Susquehanna and the Mer- 
chant Marine. Junior Conor 
Dimond was the top finisher 
for the Eagles, earning second- 
team all-conference honors. He 
was followed by junior Nicho- 
las Simpson, and the two placed 
14th and 15th respectively. 

Looking ahead to next season, 
the team is aiming to come men- 
tally prepared in addition to be- 
ing physically ready to compete. 

“We definitely need to work 
on getting more mentally tough; 
we need to stop getting psyched 
out; we need to stay mentally 
tough and just run,” said Mac- 
mullin. The team will enter 
the offseason with optimism 
about next fall. The general feel- 
ing is that they have areas to get 
better, but once they improve, the 
potential for a successful season 
is great. 

“Sometimes we have to be 
more consistent on some of the 
miles we run. There are some 
miles where we let time slip 
away, and it’s not something we 
can afford this late into the sea- 
son,” said Zelesky. “If we work 
as a group more and keep each 
other mentally in it and be a 
little stronger when we feel pain, 
we'll be on our way to success in 


no time.” 
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Men’s soccer focuses on offseason following eigth place finish 


By Akira TACHIKAWA 


The men’s soccer team strug- 
gled this season, and was on the 
losing end of several close games 
that could have been won by ei- 
ther team. Although on paper 
they finished 4-13-1, the team 
still has many good attributes. 

‘The team started the season 
with a 1-0 victory against Saint 
Vincent on Sept. 1. On Sept. 5, 
they tied Bridgewater 2-2. On 
Sept. 6 the team lost to Cente- 
nary 3-1. On Sept. 9, they beat 
Pitt Bradford 1-0. On Sept. 14, 
the team lost a close game to 
King’s 2-1 in double overtime. 
On Sept. 16, they beat Lycoming 
with a score of 6-0. On Sept. 19, 
they lost another close game to 
Drew 2-1 in double overtime. 


Unfortunately, the team went 
on a five game losing streak from 
Sept. 23 through Oct. 10. On 
Oct. 13, the team was able to 
break their losing streak and shut 
out Penn College 3-0. They went 
on a three game losing streak 
again, but beat Pitt Greensburg 
in a close game 5-4 on Oct. 27. 
On Oct. 31, they lost to Catho- 
lic 3-2 in a close game. This was 
their final contest of the year. 

With a season record of 4-13- 
1 and a Landmark Conference 
record of 0-8, the team ended 
in ninth place in the Land- 
mark Conference. Although 
not where they wanted to end 
up, the team is using this season 
as a learning experience for the 
upcoming seasons because the 
entire team, with the exception 


of seven seniors, is returning 
next season. 

“We have a lot of good pieces, 
and at different times we've come 
up with injuries that have put 
people that don't have as much 
experience into places where they 
were: in very critical areas, and 
they gained a lot of experience. I 
think we grew a lot as a program 
this year,” said head coach Dan 
Dubois. “I think we've actually 
played some really good soccer; 
over the course of the season 
we've had really close games with 
some very good teams. While it’s 
not how we've hoped the season 
had gone, we've learned quite a 
bit this year.” 

‘The off-season is a crucial part 
of sports. It is not a time to re- 
lax, but it is a time to work even 


harder than in-season and try to 
improve your game as much as 
possible. The team is aware of 
what they needed to work on in 
the off-season in order to have a 
better season next year. 

“T think our technical abilities 
on the field when we are under 
pressure need to be worked on,” 
said junior forward Dani Meyer- 
Arrivillaga. “Sometimes we can't 
make really simple passes that 
end up in the back of our net.” 
Besides some corrections on the 
field, the soccer team is also look- 
ing to improve their mental and 
verbal game as well. 

“I think we need to work on 
communication as a team also. 
We.need to communicate better 
so we don't make unnecessary er- 
rors,” said sophomore goalkeeper 


Achim Schwemmlein. 

The team as a whole, and also 
the players themselves, have 
some key skills to work on. How- 
ever, Dubois feels that with hard 
work throughout the off-season, 
they will come back stronger 
next fall. 

“I think (there are) some 
places we need to work on, in- 
dividually and as a team. Our 
first touch needs to get better. 
It’s not something that you can 
generally do overnight or in the 
middle of the season. It’s some- 
thing that they (the players) need 
to commit to in the long run, 
and they will,” said Dubois. “Our 
team strengths in fitness have 
gotten better over the past few 
years, but it’s always something 
that you can improve on.” 





Kansas City takes hom 


By ZacH SEYKO 


After five games, the Kan- 
sas City Royals defeated the 
New York Mets on Sun- 
day Nov. 1 and are the 2015 
World Series Champions. 

The Royals claimed the cham- 
pionship after an incredible 
comeback that took 12 innings 
to finish. Down 2-0, the Royals 
tied the Mets at two,runs apiece 
in the top of the 9th to send the 
game into extra innings because 
of a game-tying single by their 
catcher, Salvador Perez. Mets 
Starting pitcher Matt Harvey 
threw eight shutout innings and 
looked to send the series back to 
Kansas ‘City for a game’ six, but 
the Royals continued to battle. 
After « quiet 10th and 11th in- 
ning, the Royals finally broke 
through with five runs in the 
12th to take a 7-2 lead, which 
they would not relinquish. 

Perez was awarded Most 
Valuable Player honors: for his 
..364 series batting average, two 
runs batted in, strong defensive 
play and clutch hitting in the 
series finale. 

Pinch hitter Christian Colon 
sparked the momentum as he 
singled to left field to score the 
speedster Jarryd Dyson. Short- 
stop Alcides Escobar added a 
double to drive in Colon. Then, 
centerfielder Lorenzo Cain in- 
flicted serious damage with his 
bases clearing double, putting 
game five out of reach for the 
Mets. Wade Davis was sum- 
moned from the bullpen in relief 





e title in late-inning comeb 
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World Series champions, the Kansas City Royals, celebrate their 4-| series victory that ended in dramatic fashion against 


the New York Mets. 


to cap off Kansas City’s impres- 
sive 2015 season. 

Following their defeat by the 
San Francisco Giants in the 
2014 World Series, nothing but 
a championship would satisfy 


the Royals entering their 2015 
campaign. After the conclusion 
of a hard-fought regular season 
and a postseason road that ended 
in dramatic fashion, Kansas City 
players, coaches and fans finally 


got their redemption. 

One thing that made the post- 
season more enjoyable and thrill- 
ing was the emergence of the 
Mets, Astros and the Chicago 
Cubs. The Mets will likely make 


ack vs Mets 


multiple appearances in the play- 
offs for years to come because of 
their unique, talented and young 
pitching staff that includes Har- 
vey, Jacob deGrom, Noah Syn- 
dergaard and Steven Matz. ‘The 
Astros are led by starting pitcher 
Dallas Keuchel and their players 
in Jose Altuve and 21-year-old 
Carlos Correa. The Cubs sport 
a fantastic line up with young, 
powerful bats in Kris Bryant, 
Anthony Rizzo, Javier Baez, Ad- 
dison Russell, Jorge Soler and 
Kyle Schwarber. 

The Royals clinched the 
American League Central pen- 
nant with a 95-67 record. In 
addition, they also gained home 
field advantage throughout the 
playoffs, which came in handy 
against the improved Toronto 
Blue Jays. Prior to'defeating the 
Blue Jays in six games, the Roy- 
als knocked off the Houston As- 
tros in five games. 

The Royals are a special ball 
club because they do not quit. 
They do not over power their 
opponents with home runs and 
strike out pitchers; they play 
strategically. They will bunt, steal 
bases, hit away from shifts and 
use pitchers and hitters based ac- 
cording to favorable matchups. 
While this 2015 squad was ex- 
tremely skilled, they are also led 
by one of the best managers in 
the majors, Ned Yost. A combi- 
nation of smart, managerial abil- 
ities and the heart that the Roy- 
als wear on their sleeves is what 
made them the 2015 World Se- 
ries Champions. 





Questionable NFL disciplinary policies stump players and fans 


By Zacu SEYKO 


Over the course of the 2015 
season, the NFL has been hand- 
ing out a decent amount of fines. 
The league is not disciplining 
heinous acts like domestic vio- 
lence or other obscene actions. 
Instead, the NFL has not been 
shy about handing out fines to 
players who break their strict and 
glorious uniform policies. 

So far, only Steelers players 
have been fined, but the punish- 
ments do not fit the so-called 
crime. William Gay, Cameron 
Heyward and De’Angelo Wil- 
liams have been fined between 
$5,000 and $10,000 for showing 
support for cancer and domes- 
tic abuse causes through articles 


of clothing. | 

Heyward was the first to be 
penalized when he wrote “Iron 
Head” to show support and care 
for his dad, whom he had lost to 
a struggle with cancer. Gay fol- 
lowed in Heyward’s example by 
wearing purple cleats to honor 
his mother who was domesti- 
cally abused during her life. As a 
result, the league also fined him. 
Williams is an avid supporter 
of breast cancer awareness as he 
lost his mother to the disease a 
while back. Williams was fined 
after the Steelers game against 
the Kansas City Chiefs for writ- 
ing on his eye black “find a cure.” 
The Steelers and football fans 
were appalled because over the 
previous five years, Williams was 


allowed to write this message on 
his uniform. 

Williams came out to the 
media and questioned the con- 
sistency of the NFL and their 
rules in a recent interview. The 
running back expressed that he 
wants consistency and cannot 
understand why players were al- 
lowed to wear certain items on 
their uniforms in previous sea- 
sons but not this season. 

Rumors of bias and corruption 
surround the decisions being 
made by the NFL. 

The past fines that have oc- 
curred were all charged to Pitts- 
burgh players. They were not 
monumental fines and the play- 
ers did not seem to care as much, 
but people could not understand 


the motive behind the league’s 
decisions. Some have said that 
the NFL penalized them in 
the interest of profits. Because 
the NFL cannot market purple 
cleats for domestic abuse or the 
phrases “Iron Head” and “Find 
a Cure”, the NFL will not allow 
those players to wear such appar- 
el. What makes the argument in- 
teresting is that Goodell and the 
league denied Williams’s request 
to wear pink colored items out- 
side of October, which is Breast 
Cancer Awareness month. 

The NFL does have a very 
clear policy stating that players 
cannot write personal messages 
on their gear during game days, 
even if the message supports 
a worthy cause. Some analysts 


pointed out that the NFL does 
not want players to take advan- 
tage of the personal messages 
and have derogatory or vulgar 
phrases on their uniforms. Of 
course, it is not assumed that 
any player would do that, but the 
league has to be cautious in cer- 
tain cases. 

‘The league should make an ex- 
ception for the players that sup- 
port movements other than only 
ones started by the league. Fines 
and statements that the NFL 
has released in the past month of 
October have made their integ- 
rity questionable more than ever. 
The NFL is punishing players 
for good gestures, and it is conse- 
quently sending the wrong mes- 
sage to spectators everywhere. 
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2, After a near death experien 
| Kanye rapped a song with - 
| mouth wired shut, titled “Throu: 
WMheWire i 
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Thumbs up to the Alumni for bringing a pinball: machine 
Halloweekend - / aint seen nothin like that in Ellis Hall. 





Thumbs down to the inconsistent weather, I don’t appreciate 
having three outfit changes in one day. 


Thumbs up to the Dance Ensemble for hosting the Clifton 5 
five dollar movies, hopefully they won’t make me dance to _ 
get in. 


Thumbs up to gaining an hour of sleep, but thumbs down to 
not gaining an hour at East. . 


Thumbs up to the free mud facial from the puddle between 
Sherwood and Kennedy. . / 











By Jessica WARE 


Instead of Man Market, the 
men’s rugby team hosted a male 
pageant instead in Baker Refectory 
on Nov. 14 to raise money for the 
Huntingdon Food Pantry. 

“We're calling it The Man of the 
Night,” said senior Jarrett Levesh, 
president of the men’s rugby team. 
“We’re having what you call a 
pageant of sorts. It is going to be 
more of a competition. There is 
going to be a few different sec- 
tions such as a swimwear section, 
a question-and-answer section and 
a lip-synching section.” 

Before this year, the men’s rug- 
by team would host an event called 
Man Market. “The Man Market 
was an event held annually by the 
men’s rugby team, and the idea 
was to fundraise for the Food Pan- 
try in Huntingdon,” said Jessica 
Maxon, director of community 
service and service learning. 

“We would take a bunch. of 
rugby guys and volunteers, who- 
ever wanted to do it. They would 
go on stage and people would do- 
nate money to the Food Pantry in 
order to win a date with that per- 
son,” said Levesh. “If you donated 
the most money to that person, you 
would get a date with them for 
the night.” 

The men’s rugby team hosted 
Man Market to benefit the commu- 
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The contestants participating in Man of the Night gathered backstage for a group photo. The event took place on Noy. |4 in 
Baker Refectory. Each contestant competed in different rounds to win the title of the Man of the Night. 


nity through donations to the food 
pantry. “It has been a. great event 
in the past. We’ve only heard good 
things about it. Last year, we raised 
enough money to give 24 families 
a Thanksgiving dinner, which is 
awesome. I can only imagine not 
having a Thanksgiving dinner,” 
said Levesh. 

This year, the event has been 
changed to the Man of the Night 
pageant. “We went to the school 
this year just to talk about when 


Writing Center adds hours 


By Kiaus Prorus 


Juniata’s Writing Center has 
lengthened its hours and increased 
its staff to reduce waiting times 
and offer individualized assistance 
for students. Appointment-based 
tutoring outside official hours will 
also be offered in the spring. 

“We did a comparative analysis 
with our peer and aspirant schools 
and found that most of the other 
schools had more hours avail- 
able. So I talked to the provost 
about that and she said that we 
should definitely be open more, 
which meant that we needed more 
money to do that because we 
need to pay our student workers,” 
said Carol Peters, director of Ju- 
niata’s Writing Center and College 
Writing Seminar. 

Junior tutor Ryan Mull said, 
“Elizabethtown College is about 
the same size and they track the 
same students as we do, but before 
our hours got lengthened we were 
only open for 15 hours a week and 
at Elizabethtown, they were open 
for 69.5 hours a week. And it is not 
just Elizabethtown; for example 
Dickinson, they are open 60 hours, 
Susquehanna, they are open 30 
hours and we are falling away in 
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last place.” 

“We ran three focus groups 
last semester, where we pulled in 
eight to ten students for a group. 
We were touching base with them 
and asking them for some feed- 
back, and one of the suggestions 
that we received was that students 
were looking for extended hours. 
They were looking for some hours 
outside of the evenings and some 
hours on the weekends,” said ju- 
nior Victoria Wolf, Juniata Associ- 
ate for the Writing Center. 

Referring to potential positive 
outcomes of lengthened hours, 
Deborah Roney, assistant profes- 
sor of English and director of Lan- 
guage in Motion, said, “(I think) it 
will eliminate potential wait times. 
If you get down right before some 
large assignment is due for a lot of 
people, there could be a need to 
wait and lengthened hours could 
alleviate that problem.” 

“Opening hours from 6-10 p.m. 
make it a little bit easier with sport 
schedules and also earlier in the 
evening makes it a little bit easier 
for some students,” Wolf said. 

With reference to visible out- 
comes, Phoebe Harnish, a sopho- 
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we can.get Baker reserved for 
when we could do the event,” 
said Levesh. “We were told that 
a group of people met together 
(and) decided that the event was 
not representing Juniata or the 
town well.” 

“The change to. Man of the 
Night was a wise decision,” said 
junior Madeline Bennetti. “The 
fact is, even if someone has been 
dating a guy for years, if he or she 
‘buys’ him at Man Market, and 


they have sex that night, it could 
be seen as prostitution. I know 
that the men being ‘bought’ are 
told that they don’t have to have 
sex with their buyers, but they 
might still do it because they want 
to. If that sex was prompted by 
the ‘purchase’ at all, it’s a form 
of coercion.” 

“They used the words that it was 
like a slave auction, which is ridic- 
ulous in my mind,” said Levesh. 
“T really didn’t see it as anywhere 
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near a slave auction for a few rea- 
sons. First off, this is all volunteer. 
I don’t want anyone confused. We 
do not make anyone do this, no 
matter what people say. If some- 
one donated enough money to 
get a date with you for the night, 
you didn’t have to do anything 
with them.” 

The purpose of the change was 
to make it an inclusive environ- 
ment that was respectful to peo- 
ple and to culture. “I just don’t 
think it’s respectful to sell people. 
Whether it’s for one evening or for 
long periods of time, historically 
it’s not a respectful way to reflect 
on the people of our past. In addi- 
tion to that, what do you say to the 
person who didn’t raise as much?” 


- said Maxon. “It also works a little 


on self-esteem, and I don’t want 
anyone to have poor self-esteem 
from it.” 

“T am a little disappointed that 
the event isn’t still Man Market. I 
thought that it seemed like a more 
fun and enjoyable idea, especially 
knowing some of the freshmen 
on the team,” said Owen Baker, a 
freshman at Juniata. 

Referring to how the men’s rug- 
by team feels about this change, 
Levesh said, “They’re not happy. I 
don’t think any of us are. I’m not 
happy about it. Honestly we are 
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Focus groups help establish JC’s ‘brand’ 


By Laura SNYDER 


Juniata College hired the agency 
Cognitive Marketing to conduct a 
branding study from October 2015 
to January 2016. This study will 
reveal the College’s strongest and 
weakest attributes and strategies 
for marketing itself to prospective 
students, donors and organizations. 

“The purpose of the study is to 
help us identify what we do well 
and maybe not so well by survey- 
ing alumni, trustees, students, fac- 
ulty (and) staff — all the constitu- 
ents that we come in contact with,” 
said Juniata College President 
James Troha. 

It is important to know what Ju- 
niata’s brand is because it affects 
how community members, gradu- 
ate schools and employers see the 
students. A college does not have 
control over its reputation, but it 
has the power to influence it. 

Gabe Welsch, Vice President 
of: Advancement and Market- 
ing, is leading the study. He said, 
“You don’t own your brand. Your 
brand is what other people say 
about you.” 

Juniata is viewed positively, 
but remains relatively unknown 
among prospective students. The 
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information from the study will 
help the College expand its influ- 
ence in the world of higher edu- 
cation. Troha said, “Most people 
who know about us think about us 
as being a top liberal arts institu- 
tion, but they need to hear about us 
first. The ones who do (hear about 
us) know what a great school we 
are and what we are able to do.” 

The study is heavily based on 
student voices. Focus groups of 
students were asked for their opin- 
ions about what they like about 
Juniata and what they think could 
be changed. 

Student opinions are the most 
important part of the study because 
they capture the type of experience 
that prospective students can look 
forward to if they choose Juniata. 
“(The goal is) to understand better 
what makes us really strong and 
what makes students not consider 
Juniata,” said Troha. 

Each focus group was based 
on where the students are from 
and how they found out about Ju- 
niata: Madeline Bennetti, a junior, 
found out about Juniata through 
an alumni connection she made in 
high school. “The session I was in 
had been all students that were re- 
cruited by alumni, so it was mostly 
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local students. They asked us how 
we heard about Juniata, and we 
talked about the alumni connec- 
tions that we had,” said Bennetti. 

Joe Forish, a senior, also found 
out about Juniata through an 
alumni connection. Forish said, “Tt 
was an informal meeting, and we 
sat down and they asked us what 
we like, what we think; things that 
need to change.” 

The study has revealed that the 
POE system makes Juniata stand 
out from other institutions. “One 
of the things we know from pro- 
spective students is that they like 
the idea of the POE, even though a 
lot of them don’t take advantage of 
the flexibility of the POE system,” 
said Welsch. 

Troha said, “The POE is an at- 
tractive platform from which 
our students eamed their de- 
grees because it is flexible 
and personalized.” 

Students who participated in this 
study agreed with Welsh and Tro- 
ha about the POE system. Desnor 
Chigumba, a junior, said, “I defi- 
nitely like the POE system. I think 
it is great being able to design my 
education while still having the 
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By TayLor SMALLWOOD 


Organizing for Social Change, 
a peace and conflict studies class, 


recently flew to Ferguson, Mo., for 
an event held by The Truth Telling 
Project to raise awareness of cur- 
rent racial injustices. 

The class was split into separate 
committees, each having differ- 
ent roles for the series of events. 
Senior Adrienne Ballreich said, 
“We’re doing all of the media re- 
cording and social media aspects 
about it. We’re going there as lis- 
teners. We’re not participating or 
speaking or anything like that. It’s 
not our role to do that.” 

Other roles of the class included 
recording the panel at the event 
and organizing the transportation 
and lodging for the travelers. 

The event is called the Truth 
Initiative. David Ragland, assis- 
tant professor of peace and conflict 
studies, said, “The Truth Initiative 
is mostly based on truth and rec- 
onciliation, but focused specifi- 
cally on the voices of the victims 
being heard.” 

“[The Truth Initiative] is the be- 
ginning of a series of evenits that’s 
going to go on for a year. They will 
all essentially be hearings, testimo- 
nials and people putting their expe- 
riences down for the public record, 
because we can’t trust the media to 
tell our story. And there’s a sense 
of empowerment when people tell 
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Students gathered in Neff Lecture Hall to listen to visiting activists from Ferguson, Mo.The event covered topics including racial 
inequality and the Black Lives Matter movement. 


their own story,” said Ragland. 
The Truth Telling Project relies 
on social media to spread aware- 
ness. “We think social media is su- 
per important in getting awareness 
that this is happening out,” Ball- 
reich said. “That’s how the major- 
ity of the populace will look and 
find out about this sort of thing.” 
In preparation for the event, the 
class has been discussing truth 
commissions since the start of the 
semester. “The Truth Telling Proj- 


ect is only a quasi-truth commis- 
sion because the conflict is still go- 
ing on, and some of the elements 
of traditional truth commissions 
like government involvement are 
not involved with the Truth Telling 
Project. The Truth Telling Project 
is just having the awareness put out 
that this is happening to people in 
the United States,” said Ballreich. 
The class also dealt with aspects 
of social movements and making 
changes in society. “The class is 


really focused on teaching students 
the ins and outs of organizing by 
having them engage in organiz- 
ing. Part of it is learning about 
what is takes to organize, particu- 
larly in the midst of social move- 
ments,” Ragland said. “Our goal is 
to spread the word and get people 
connected’ with experiences of 
other humans. I think they’re not 
going to forget this effort because 
it has such lofty goals in terms of 
beginning conversations so we can 


travel to Ferguson to observe Truth Telling Project 


change our society.” 

Ragland made the decision for 
the class to help with the event 
because he is on the steering com- 
mittee of The Truth Telling Proj- 
ect. He said, “We raise money and 
speak on the behalf of the organi- 
zation. I’ve been involved with 
conceptualizing the direction of 
the organization and gathering re- 
search just to implement the proj- 
ect itself.” 

Ragland became involved with 
the event because he is from the 
Ferguson area and because of his 
desire to change the injustice issue. 
“My own research is focused on 
‘what can we do here?’ We always 
look abroad, but we never look in 
our own backyard in terms of deal- 
ing with conflict,” he said. ““That’s 
my particular focus, especially be- 
ing from that community.” 

The students and Ragland also 
arranged for a group of five activ- 
ists from Ferguson to come speak 
at Juniata College at the beginning 
of November. The panel shared 
personal experiences of the Fer- 
guson protests and police brutality 
and answered audience questions. 

One activist, Krissy Hendricks, 
shared a video she took of herself 
and others being tazed by police 
for walking on the street in Fer- 
guson. “That’s something no one 
likes seeing, but I think it was nec- 
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Huntingdon House facing funding deficit, Circle K looks to assist 


By Jory DiGanc1 





The Huntingdon House serves 
as a shelter for people fleeing do- 
mestic violence. Due to a divided 
state government, this institution is 
at risk of being closed. 

“Huntingdon House is a local 
organization that provides servic- 
es for those affected by domestic 
violence,” said sophomore Felicia 
Roppelt, president of Circle K, 

a service-based club at Juniata. 
“Huntingdon House works to pro- 
vide a variety of vital services to 
the community, such as emergency 
shelter, transitional housing, legal 
advocacy, counseling and preven- 
tion education, to name a few. In 
addition, they recently began the 
Michael Ayers Law Project, which 
provides free legal representation 
to those who need it.” 

The Huntingdon House is made 
up of two buildings that provide 
people with different types of aid, 
depending on what their needs are. 

“We have two houses: one is an 
emergency shelter program which 
is most people think of when they 
think of a domestic violence shel- 
ter. It’s a 30-day program where 
people can come and we give them 
a safe place to stay; we do safety 
planning; we do counseling with 
them,” said Juniata alumna Nicole 
Houck, the prevention education 
coordinator for the Huntingdon 

House. “We also have a building 
called our traditional housing pro- 
gram where people who have gone 
through our emergency program 
can stay for up to two years.” 

“Huntingdon House has not 
been receiving funding since July. 
They have had to lay off over half 
of their staff and they have had to 
stop providing certain services. 
Huntingdon House is a wonder- 
ful aspect of our community and 
We want to everything we can to 
keep their doors open,” said senior 
Sam Hendricks, vice president of 








Circle K. 
This lack of funding has put 
the eight families at Huntingdon 


. House at risk of losing their cur- 


rent homes. “Right now because 
of the budget impasse we haven’t 
received any of our funding, so we 
have 22 people who are in dan- 
ger of being displaced because of 
that,” said Houck. 

The budget is related to the po- 
litical structure of the state of Penn- 
sylvania. “Tom Wolf is a democrat. 
He was elected in our last election, 
replacing a republican, Tom Cor- 
bat, who was not very popular. At 
the same time, Pennsylvania for 
the past several years has had a re- 
publican legislature,” said Dennis 
Plane, associate professor of poli- 
tics. “They have fundamental dis- 
agreements that are very consistent 
with democrats and republicans 
at the national level over the way 
government should work.” 

The budget causes trouble for 
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the Huntingdon House because 
they will not receive funding if the 
government cannot agree on how 
the tax dollars should be spent. 

“Huntingdon House is at the 
forefront of the wave of govern- 
ment programs that are being shut 
down. If you cannot agree on a 
budget that means that you can- 
not spend any money from that 
budget. Pennsylvania has the tax 
revenue, but we can’t decide how 
to spend it,” said Plane. 

In an effort to respond to this 
crisis, Circle K worked to raise 
money at Mr. Juniata on Nov. 13. 
“They’ve had to turn people away, 
and hopefully these people will 
be able to receive service after we 
provide funding after the show. 
We’re looking to raise over $2,000 
dollars, but it could be more,” 
said Hendricks. 

In addition to the monetary con- 
tributions made by Circle K, the 
Huntingdon House also received 





canned goods to help their cause. 
“Besides all of the proceeds being 
donated, we’re also doing a sup- 
plies drive before Mr. Juniata so 
all of the supplies that Huntingdon 


House needs will be collected and . 


donated as well,” said Hendricks. 
In total, the Mr. Juniata event 
was successful. They were able to 
exceed their original goal of $2,000 
and ended up donating $2,550.85. 
Toward the conclusion of Mr. 
Juniata, Houck expressed her 
gratitude to the audience and also 
explained how the donations will 
be helpful to the families living in 
Huntingdon House. “It provides 
clothing for women who flee with 
just the clothes on their back; it 
puts food in the bellies of the chil- 
dren who come here,” said Houck. 
Besides Mr. Juniata, Circle K 
set up various other fund raising 
campaigns that are geared toward 
keeping the doors open at the 
Huntingdon House. 





On Nov. 12, one of the local 
bars worked with the club to raise 
money for the House. “Johnny’s 
Bar is charging a $1 cover fee and 
all of that money will be given to 
Mr. Juniata to donate to Hunting- 
don House,” said Roppelt. 

Despite the donations, the 
Huntingdon House will need to 
wait and see how the government 
handles its budget issue. 

“There’s this game going,” said 
Plane. “What kind of compromise 
is going to be acceptable? Repub- 
licans want a compromise that is 
going to benefit republicans, and 
democrats want a compromise that 
is going to benefit democrat pri- 
orities. In other words- they don’t 
want to split the difference. They 
want to have .an agreement that 
gives both sides more than half of 
what they want. We need to get to 
a point where both sides say, ‘we 
need to work together,’ but we’re 
not there yet.” 








Live in Concert! 
Fri. Nov. 20th 7:00 - 9:30pm 


JD Eicher and Steve Everett are both solo 


acts that will share the stage for this night of 


musical entertainment. JD plays “subtle 
pop", while Steve blends acoustic guitar 


with catchy, melodic hooks, and clever lyrics 
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to form his upbeat and fun musical style. 
They have shared billing with acts Sister 
Hazel, Dave Matthews Band, Kelly Clarkson, 
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Juniata to offer various new courses for upcoming spring semester 


By LiAM BENFER 


In the upcoming spring se- 
mester, students have the op- 
portunity to enroll in classes that 
were not previously offered at 
Juniata. New classes will be of- 
fered in several departments, 
including politics, geology, phi- 
losophy, biology and peace and 
conflict studies. 

Charlotte Ridge, adjunct pro- 
fessor in the politics depart- 
ment, will be reviving a course 
on lobbying. 

Ridge said, “The course is one 
credit and it is on lobbying. The 
politics department is offering the 
class so students can go to the As- 
sociation of Independent Colleges 
and Universities of Pennsylvania’s 
lobby day with additional knowl- 
edge about lobbying techniques 
and ethics.” 

Through this course, the poli- 
tics department hopes to teach 


students a useful skill. “Lobby- 
ing is a practical skill for anyone 
who is interested influencing the 
government, not just for people 
who want to be professional lob- 
byists or politicians. Social work- 
ers may want to advocate for 
themselves and their clients. Sci- 
entists, doctors, teachers, artists 
all have vested interest in govern- 
ment funding and regulations,” 
said Ridge. 

The course was offered in 
past years but was discontinued. 
The politics department is re- 
viving the course to understand 
student interest. 

Juniata’s geology department 
will be offering a course on geo- 
chemistry. Ryan Mathur, Pro- 
fessor of Geology and Geology 
department chair, described the 
new course. ‘ 

“We want to provide a chemis- 
try class that has a more applied 
field for our majors as well as 


any student interested in the en- 
vironment. The class design is to 
show the relevance of water-rock 
interaction as applied to solv- 
ing modern issues we have when 
studying the physical earth,” 
said Mathur. 

Geochemistry is a 100 level 
course with no prerequisites, and 
it is intended to provide an op- 
tion for any students interested in 
the field. 

“There are many students inter- 
ested in science and the environ- 
ment. Our objective is provide a 
course that blends geology and 
chemistry at the 100 level for stu- 
dents to enjoy,” said Mathur. 

The new course that will be 
offered in the philosophy depart- 
ment is entitled “Philosophy of 
Mind/Psychology.” 

The course is described as such: 
“The purpose of this course is to 
examine the most important de- 
bates regarding the mind-body 


problem, the nature of thinking 
and consciousness through both 
classical and contemporary philo- 
sophical literature.” 

The course aims to provide his- 
torical and conceptual contexts 
for the different issues surround- 
ing the conflicts that have arisen 
regarding what the mind is. The 
class will also serve to provide 
opportunities for academic as- 
sessment of important debates 
in contemporary philosophies of 
the mind. 

“The course will provide a nec- 
essary conceptual background 
for any students who are inter- 
ested in the human mind or con- 

siousnéss related igsaes, such 
as the students from psychology, 
cognitive science, neuroscience, 
philosophy, linguistics, artificial 
intelligence, communication, 
etc.,” added Xinli Wang, profes- 
sor of philosophy and philosophy 
department chair. 


In the biology department, stu- 
dents will be able to take “Talk 
Nerdy to Me,” a course on com- 
munication in the realm of scien- 


tific writing. 
Jay Hosler, Professor of 
Biology, gave the  Junia- 


tian insight regarding the new 
course’s material. 

“Students will practice tech- 
niques designed to help them build 
a narrative that will make their sci- 
ence writing engaging to a general 
audience without compromising 
the integrity of the material. The 
course will focus on scientific re- 
search, but the techniques are easi- 
ly generalizable to any discipline,” 
said Hosler. 

The peace and conflict stud- 
ies department will also be of- 
fering a course on restorative 
justice. The class will be taught 
by David Ragland, a visiting as- 
sistant professor of peace and 
conflict studies. 


Electric railway rolls out of history into Rockhill Trolley Museum 


By STEPHEN LANE 


Imagine yourself 100 years ago 
as a freshman student. You have 
just taken a long train ride from 

- home on a warm, fall Septem- 
ber day. You hear the conductor 
call out, “Discharge for Hunting- 
don Station!” As you step off 
of the train, you are greeted by a 
friendly “watch your step” from 
the conductor in a black uniform 
with a shiny hat badge. You are 
now walking on ground that is 
the farthest you’ve ever been 
from home. 

You grab your luggage from 
the porter and hear a whistle in 
the distance; another steam loco- 
motive pulling a freight train is 
rumbling through town at 50 miles 
per hour. You look around — this 
is Huntingdon? Only a few auto- 
mobiles and some horses are still 
trotting around. 

A trolley, wheels screeching 
around a tight turn, pulls up to 
the station. The first glimpses of 
Huntingdon are given to you from 
a trolley with no walls. Soon you 
go up a hill and arrive at the sides 
of Founders and Carnegie — you 
have just started your journey as a 
Juniata College student. 

It has been 85 years since one of 
the most unique, and now forgot- 
ten, features of Huntingdon ceased 
operation. This small trolley line 
connected Juniata College to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad station in 
downtown Huntingdon. It was just 
over 1.5 miles long. 

For 23 years the little four- 
wheeled trolley cars motored 
around Huntingdon, serving as 
a convenient way for campus- 
housed students to navigate the 
town. This is the story of the Juni- 
ata Valley Electric Street Railway: 
Huntingdon’s own electric public 
transit system. 

The trolley line was chartered 
on Aug. 8, 1906 and began opera- 
tion in 1907. They operated four 
trolley cars, two of which were 
regular enclosed cars and the other 
two were open air cars. The open 
cars were used mainly during the 
hot summer months and during 
fair weather. 

The schedule was like clock- 
work; at either terminal, a trolley 
car could be expected at a ten- 
minute interval. Two cars were run 
on any given day, and they would 
pass each other at a double-track 


section on Washington Street. 

The trolleys operated in this 
fashion until 1928 when the old 
wooden trolleys were replaced. 
Later that year the line went 
bankrupt. It reorganized as the 
Huntingdon Street Railway, but 
with the Great Depression taking 
hold of the nation, the little rail- 
way gave up the ghost in 1930 
and the line was abandoned. The 
tracks, however, were not removed 
completely until the post-World 
War II era. 

During the time of the trolley’s 
operation, the expansion of the 
line was taken into consideration. 
It was planned that ridership could 
be increased if they marketed a 
better commuting service to Ju- 
niata College students from Mount 
Union, splitting off at Mill Creek, 
through the Kishacoquillas Valley 
to Lewistown. 

The trolley service would en- 
able a more convenient and 
cheaper way for the Mount Union 
area students to commute to the 
College while avoiding the costly 
train fares. It would also open up a 
new, feasible way to obtain a con- 
venient college education for the 
area residents, 

Unfortunately, due to some cor- 
ruption within the company, the 
money was never raised for the ex- 
pansion. The plan was soon aban- 
doned, and the trolley line was 
never able to bring the student- 
minded plans to fruition. 

Symbols represent many things 
in life; even the smallest, insig- 
nificant things hold value in some 
way. The trolley line in Hunting- 
don is no exception. James Tuten, 
associate professor of history at Ju- 
niata College, explained that dur- 
ing the 1890s and 1910s, America 
was an industrial country. Towns 
expanded and became moderm- 
ized. Cities and towns all across 
the country built streetcar systems 
—a system that can link your home 
to employers, to grocery stores, to 
practically anywhere you needed 
or wanted to go. 

The trolley was a system that 
improved the quality of life for 
your area. To have a streetcar was 
like a status symbol for your town. 
To others, it said, “We want to be 
known as an industrious town. We 
want to show America that we are 
a modern town.” 

Even today, it is worth think- 
ing about what it would be like if 


the trolley had survived the Great 
Depression. “Today, it’s worth re- 
membering for what it tells us of 
how people travelled back then. 
Even in a small community, citi- 
zens and travelers pushed for and 
used a public transportation ser- 
vice, and didn’t dismiss transit as 
the last resort of the disabled. If 
the trolley were here today, stu- 


dents and locals would be able 
to walk and ride to anywhere in 
town with ease. No driving, no 
parking tickets and no significant 
environmental impacts,” said Ste- 
ven Goehring, a Juniata College 
alumnus and Rockhill Trolley 
Museum volunteer. 

With each passing year, we be- 
come a little more removed from 


previous generations. Remember- 
ing what life was like is not some- 
thing people tend to focus on. The 
next time you drive down Moore 
Street, ride down Washington 
Street or sit by the Amtrak Depot, 
remember students in years past 
had many of the same worries and 
troubles as you, they just got there 
in a different way. 
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‘The Juniata Valley Electric Street Railway was a pivitol aspect of the Huntingdon community and a key source of transportation. 
Operation began in 1907 and ended in 1930 due to bankruptcy. 


Increased tutor availability 
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more peer tutor, said, “We have 
just started with the new hours 
last week. I think once the word 
gets out a little bit more there 
will be changes. Often from six 
to seven, which is the new hour 
that we are open, nobody comes 
in. However, we would like to be 
helping people.” 

The Writing Center has in- 
creased staff. “Right now we have 
17 tutors, which is the largest staff 
we have ever had. That is a big 
commitment in time and money, 
but it is also shows that we have 
doubled the staff compared to last 
year,” said Peters. 

They also plan to offer writ- 
ing tutoring by appointment. “By 
opening up the appointments, 
which we haven’t fully jumped 
in on yet, it is going to give the 
ability for students to develop re- 
lationships with individual tutors. 
We've informally had that already 
and students could come down and 
tell tutors, ‘Okay, you work Mon- 
day nights, I will come in Monday 
nights and see you,’ but now stu- 
dents are really going to have the 
chance to formally develop ap- 
pointments with their favorite tu- 
tors,” Wolf said. ; 

Roney said, “One-on-one tutor- 
ing is going to be very valuable for 


- students who have longer-term is- 


sues they need to work with. It will 
probably become a more fiuitful 
situation than if you see different 
tutors that might not know what tu- 








tors in the past have already done 
with you and what they should be 
following up on.” 

“We are starting to take more 
appointments and we are going 
to do more appointment-based 
hours in the spring. When we put 
it together in the spring we want 
it to be a complete package that 
is organized and launch that in 
a correct and sustainable way,” 
said Peters. 

The Center has planned a six- 
hour writing finale. “On Dec. 6, 
the Sunday before the last day of 
classes, we are going to have a 


_big long six-to-midnight finale on 


the last day we are open. We par- 
ticipate in the International Write- 
In, where) writing centers!:across 
the country offer extended hours. 
This year we are coming out of the 
basement, taking over the fourth 
floor of Founders and going to 
have a room for tutoring, a room 
for quiet writing, a room for talk- 
ing about writing and a room for 
refreshments,” said Peters. 

“Because we are not open dur- 
ing finals week, that is the big she- 
bang for everyone to come in for 
the last time, prep ahead of time 
and on the record,” Wolf said. 

Regarding long-term planning, 
Mull said, “First, it is a small 
change. We will want to keep 
expanding so that we are more 
competitive with other universi- 
ties. Looking forward to the fu- 
ture there will be even more win- 
dows of opportunity to come and 
get help.” 
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By EvizaBETH HAMME 


Last year, Amigos de Gua- 
nin hosted a fashion and food 
show. This year, the event has 
been changed into a talent 
show and food fair. The event 
is scheduled to take place on 
Nov. 21, in Baker Refectory, at 
7pm. 

The founder and president of 
Amigos de Guanin, Shalen Pere- 
henic, said, “Amigos de Guanin 
is a club that fundraises for a com- 
munity in the Dominican Repub- 
lic. It’s the same community that 
we visit on the cultural learning 
tour every January through the 
Unity house and the community 
service office. They go on one big 
trip in January.” 

The money the talent show rais- 
es will go toward funding students’ 
trips to the Dominican Republic 
in the town of Guanin. Perehinec 
said, “After going on this trip a 
few times I started a club to raise 
money for the community [in the 
Dominican Republic].” 

Michael Krowlikowski, a soph- 
omore and the club’s vice presi- 
dent, said, “We have a lot of clubs 
that signed up — we have Ger- 
man club, Russian club, [and] a 
lot of the Asian groups on campus 
also signed up to have their food 
shown.” 

Regarding the sitetise from a 
fashion to talent show, Perehenic 
said, “Our first big event was the 
international fashion and food 
show last year. Because it was so 
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Guanin to benefit from talent showcase 


successful, we decided that we 
would do something similar this 
year, and we changed it from a 
fashion show to an intemational 
talent show and food fair.” - 

The fashion show was very 
popular, but one of the reasons 
for the change was the lack of 
attention the audience could 
give to the students showcas- 
ing worldly fashions. “People 
could easily avert their gaze and 
continue eating or whatever,” 
said Krowlikowski. 

“We loved the fashion show 
last year; it was great. Everybody 
had such great acts and was really 
into it. The only thing is, walking 
down a runway only takes a few 
seconds so we had a lot of food but 
not enough entertainment,” added 
Perehenic. 

The talent show will be intro- 
ducing an interactive voting sys- 
tem to determine the winner of the 
show. Krowlikowski explained, 
“People can vote for their favorite 
acts by giving donations, and the 
one with the highest donation will 
win a prize.” 

Twelve different clubs have 
agreed to make food for the show 
when the club sent out an email 
asking for help. Unless there are 
last-minute sign ups, there will be 
ten acts for the talent show from all 
over the world as well. 

There are even more clubs 
that are making food from across 
the globe to help to with food. 
Perehenic said, “We have ten 
acts right now from all over 





the world.” 

The trip to Guanin has been tak- 
ing place for several years. During 
the trip, participating students help 
the community center of Guanin. 
Perehenic said, “Juniata goes on 
the Cultural Learning Tour each 
year to the same community, La 
Piedra, in the Dominican Repub- 
lic. Within the community, El 
Centro Cultural Guanin, the Gua- 
nin Cultural Center, was founded 
by Severino Hemandez. The cen- 
ter provides food and education 
to the children in the surround- 
ing areas. The name of our club 
is derived from the name of the 
community center.” 

“When we get there in Janu- 
ary, we will be digging a well 
for 150 families. We have the 
money to cover that already.” 
Perehinec said. 

“All the funds from the spring 
semester go directly to what the 
community is working on,” Pere- 
henic said. Last year, the club 
planted a garden with the money. 
This year, if enough money is 
raised, the club is considering add- 
ing another project, along with the 
well, to their trip. 

This trip has been and will con- 
tinue to be very beneficial to the 
community in the Dominican Re- 
public, Last year, the club raised 
enough money to donate a bus 
to Guanin. 

The club is encouraging stu- 
dents to take part in the talent show 
and donate what they can to the 
worthy cause. 
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Students spread awareness 


> from FERGUSON page 2 





essary for her to show that to kind 
of give people a slap in the face of 
reality,” Ballreich said, 

Ballreich had mixed feelings 
about the trip to Ferguson. “I’m 
excited to sit back and listen. I’m 
excited to go. My worry is kind of 
stepping on people’s toes. I’m ac- 
tually nervous that soméone will 
confront me and ask, ‘Why are you 
here?’” said Ballreich. 

Ragland was sure that the Ju- 
niatians would be well received. 
“People are going to appreciate 
the students being there,” Ragland 


Juniata’s mage revamped 


‘> from BRAND page | 


FISHN requirements so I can have 
a wholesome education.” 

Bennetti said, “Everyone had a 
lot to say. It was actually hard to 
get a word in because everyone 
was so eager to share their ideas.” 

Students also mentioned the 
natural areas surrounding Juniata, 
like the cliffs, the Peace Chapel 
and Raystown Lake. Bennetti said, 
“Tt’s a place where the students are 
really empowered.” 

Chigumba felt it is important for 
students to be able to voice their 
opinions on their education in the 
focus groups. “I think it’s defi- 
nitely going to make Juniata more 
attractive, and it might bring out 
more policy changes. The more we 
voice our opinions, the more things 
are changing,” said Chigumba. 

Juniata students have the advan- 
tage of small class sizes that allow 
for_more..one-on-one. opportuni- 
ties with professors. Forish said, 
“All my professors have been very 
helpful. They want you to succeed, 





said. “You can tell the difference 
between someone who wants to 
come and do their own thing ver- 
sus someone who wants to come 
to learn, wants to see what’s hap- 
pening, and wants to see how they 
can help.” 

The protesters from Ferguson 
answered questions regarding 
how and why students should 
get involved with the issue. Ball- 
reich said, “I feel that us being 
human, everyone deserves the 
same respect, the same justice. 
I feel that the African-American 
population does need justice in the 
United States.” 


which is very different from a large 
school.” 

The study will also reveal ar- 
eas that Juniata needs to improve 
upon. Juniata emphasizes diver- 
sity, but it must go beyond the stu- 
dent population. Welsch said, “We 
have a diverse student body, we 
have a large international popula- 
tion, but we don’t have a terribly 
diverse faculty.” 

The infrastructure of the campus 
was also mentioned as something 
to be improved, because most col- 
leges and universities have desig- 
nated student buildings. “We don’t 
have a student center or a place for 
designated group work. We don’t 
really have a place to hang out,” 
said Bennetti. 

The branding study will have a 
positive impact on students long 
after they graduate. Troha said, “It 
helps alumni because the greater 
awareness that we bring to their 
alma mater, the better their de- 
gree becomes because more peo- 
ple will know about where they 
graduated from.” 


River Rats donate to pantry 


> from MAN Markk&T page 1 


more offended. Our feelings are 
hurt because I think people have a 
mindset of the rugby team that is 
not true.” 

Men’s rugby players were not 
the only ones upset about the 
change. “I am disappointed that 
OSA forced the change, but (I 
am) still excited for Man of the 
Night. Man Market was an event 
I looked forward to. I think the 
River Rats will work hard to 
make Man of the Night just as 
enjoyable for everyone who at- 
tends,” said Sunshine Klein, a se- 
nior member of women’s rugby 
at Juniata. 

“T wish that if anyone had a 





problem with it, they could have. 


talked to me,” said Levesh. “I wish 
I knew ahead of: time because I 
had no idea the school had a prob- 
lem with it. If someone would 
have come and talked to me 
about it instead of going behind 
our backs, I think we could have 
come up with a better scenario 
than what we are in right now. 
If we can’t raise the money, the 
only people that are going to be 
affected are the less fortunate 
from Huntingdon.” 

In retrospect to how similar 
the pageant seems to Mr. Juniata, 
Maxon said, “This is not a campus- 
wide nomination. Mr. Juniata is a 
tradition, which gets nominations 
from different class years. This is 
a volunteer event. My understand- 
ing is that anyone is welcomed as 


long as they have registered with 
men’s rugby to participate. There 
also is no crowning, no formal 
crown that gets bestowed upon 
anyone like Mr. Juniata, which 
has a year full of requirements 
and expectations.” 

“I feel like the men’s rugby 
team’s event is a strong relation- 
ship builder between the College 
and the community of Hunting- 
don. It is sad that it’s taking place 
the day after Mr. Juniata, but I 
feel as though that shouldn’t deter 
people from attending and help- 
ing out the cause,” said Cynthia 


‘Boo, a junior at Juniata. “T just 


hope it goes well and that the 
rugby team can donate as much 
as they can to the Huntingdon 
Food Pantry.” 

“It’s just a different group of 
guys. It’s very similar, but you get 
to see other people do it as well. 
You have different peers doing 
the same thing. We did have a lot 
of discussion about how similar it 
was and it was really unfortunate 
that we couldn’t do something 
different, but the bottom line is 
that we just wanted to do some- 
thing to try to raise money for 
the Food Pantry and try to keep 
this tradition that we have alive,” 
said Levesh. 

Colin Laubach was crowned 
Man of the Night at the end of 
the competition. River Rats rugby 
raised over $500 to donate to the 
Huntingdon Food Pantry to pro- 
vide Thanksgiving dinners to 
local families. 
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Japanese Dinner ’ 
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Japanese food, music and culture were shared at the. annual Japanese dinner. The 


event occurred in the Ellis Ballroom on Nov. |4. 
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ASABACK 


Piper McGonwle 


“It was the first slave auction I 
had ever attended and I must say 
it was a greater display of hor- 
ror and vileness than I had ever 
dreamed possible. 

It was held in a dungeon- 
like Hall, which one enters at 
ground level. However, as one 
moves closer to the front one 
goes deeper and deeper (what a 
matching of moral and physical 
worlds!) until reaching the main 
stage, which must be several feet 
into the earth. 

The room was quite well-lit, 
for this deed, foul as it was, had 
official sanction and did not need 
to be conducted in the shadows. 
The light was needed also for 
better examination of the “wares” 
for sale. 

But, the more I saw of those 
around me, the more I wished 
that the room would go dark. 
For the people were horrible 
to witness. The men were wild- 
eyed and desperate characters, 
trembling with an unholy excite- 
ment, while the women — I blush 
to admit that there were some 
among the buyers — were of the 
degraded class one expects to see 
in the colleges. 

The auctioneer came out 
upon the stage eventually and 
attempted without success to 
establish some order. Watch- 
ing this man alternately rouse 


all evening I was terrified and 
realized just how close to sheer 
chaos the Hall really was. 
Finally a vast door swung open 
and the auction began, as slaves 
were brought out and lined up 





for all to see. The crowd show- 
ered the terrified freshman with 
cheers and catcalls, each one 
worthy of a lunatic. Each slave, 
man and woman wore a number, 
apparently their names having 
been taken with their freedom. 

They were sent off then, and 
the first group (five girls) was 
brought back in. The bidding for 
these poor women was horrible 
to witness. The purchasers, mere 
boys, many of them, roared in 
competition, the entire bidding 
imbued with coarse joviality. 

But more ghastly, more hid- 
eous than that were the women 
who bid for the men. Here the 
battles waged even fiercer, the 
prices higher. and the shouting 
from the women — I can hardly 
call them ladies — was most dis- 
tressing to a moral man such as 
myself. 

The buying and selling went 
on for more than an hour. I saw 
some things I can-barely stand to 
think about, much less, say. As 
one example, I saw a boyfriend 
and girlfriend split up and sold 
to different masters. My heart 
broke, and I turned to leave, but 
I feared the crowd. 

And then I saw her—among 
the slaves she stood out, a woman 
of great beauty. Her face was be- 
yond description. Her jeans were 
exquisitely embroidered. I stared 
at her in disbelief, and suddenly 
the auctioneer had called her 
number! Bidding on her had be- 
gun! The next thing I knew I was 
shouting a bid at the top of my 
lungs. The mood of this horrible 


/event was more infective than 


/I had realized. I like to think I 
and sooth the beast-like crowd | 


was moved to action by a desire 
not to have her sold to do menial 
work for one of those rouges, but 
I wish I could be sure this was 
my motive. 

I grieve to admit what hap- 
pened next, for I bullied, bluffed, 
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Man Market joins ‘freshman slave auction’ as past college tradition 


and bidded my way to victory 
and when I marched to the stage 
to sign for my prize I was as 
proud as any of the monsters. 

But later when I returned 
to my room, my brief triumph 
was long over and my spirit was 
crushed by my surrender to ani- 
malism.I made up my mind that 
when my slave arrived, two days 
hence, I must free her. 

The days dragged until—a 
knock on the door. She was so 
lovely, I nearly forgot my pur- 
pose. “Fair lass,” I said. “You have 
suffered much. Go now! I free 
you.” 

“What the heck?” she queried. 
“Didn't you hire me to clean your 
room?” 

I do not know by what means 
her spirit had been broken, but 
she had no will to escape. How- 
ever, my room looks much better 
now, though she forgot to shine 
my other shoes.” 


C. Auguste Dupin, The Junia- 
tian, October 31, 1973, Vol. XL- 
VII, No.5 


‘This year is the first year that 
the rugby team hasn't had a “Man 
Market,” a fundraiser wherein 
male rugby players are sold off to 
the highest bidder, who is able to 
have the rugby player do any task 
of his or her choosing, within 
reason, of course. I am assuming 
that, at some point, the “fresh- 
man slave auction,” involving 
both boys and girls, was stopped 
as well. 

After reading this article, I 
think I understand why. 

While I understand that the 
fundraisers, and the article, were 
intended in a light-hearted way, 
the comparisons to real slave 
auctions are painful to read, and 
I found myself cringing at the 
“jokes” made by the 1973 author. 

At first, I thought it might be 
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satire, but eventually the author 
made it apparent that he was in 
on the joke, and found the whole 
thing entirely funny. 

‘The intended joke draws close 
comparisons between real slave 
trade and the fundraiser. The au- 
thor’s own participation in the 
auction shows he is amused by 
the whole situation, yet the com- 
parisons seem to mock one of the 
more terrible events in human 
history. I wouldn't be surprised if 
his article is what drew attention 
to the fact that the auction struck 
too close to home and was offen- 
sive in the first place. 

It felt insensitive and uncom- 
fortable to read the article. The 
Man Market may have given 
the same feeling of uncertainty 
about something intended as a 
joke to those who attended it. 

At Man Market, they referred 
to the rugby boys “as servants 
for a day,” not slaves, but it still 
meant the same thing. Over 
time, the “joke” of selling people 
has grown more tame; they didn't 
pin numbers or discard names at 
the Man Market. They called it 
a fundraiser rather than an auc- 
tion; it was more subtle. 

Despite growing tamer, the 
nature of the fundraiser still had 
unfortunate implications. Now 
the “joke” should come to an 
end. I hope no one would argue 
that we should still use words 
like “gay” in a negative context; 
belittle women in a sexist man- 
ner or allow racism at our Col- 
lege. These things have rightfully 
fallen away over the years. They 
are no longer acceptable. 

Our journey is slow, but I like 
to think people are noticing hurt- 
ful practices and putting an end 
to them. Jokes have their place, 
but are not always appropriate 
for every context. Does the joke 
benefit the vulnerable group by 
pointing out, in a humorous way, 
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something wrong in the world? 
Or is it cruel, silly and ignorant? 
Hearing people complain that 
we are becoming “too politically 
correct” makes my skin crawl. 


Hasn't that been the motto of - 


every group that has persecuted 
another group? 

While I understand the Man 
Market was fun and never done 
with cruel intentions, I agree it 
is a tradition that should be left 
in the past. As we move forward 
in time, certain jokes lose their 
humor and must be abandoned. 
Slavery is not a joking matter. 
Bidding on another human be- 
ing simply cannot be done, even 
in the name of fun. It carries too 
weighty a history. 

The prevalence of crude 
humor today is far greater 
than it has ever been. I actu- 
ally like some harsh joking, 
but we need to be careful not 
to be desensitized. We need to 
remember the potential pain 
behind funny things and 
realize some things are not to be 
taken lightly. 

I hear. people complain about 
the “PC police,” and how being 
politically Correct ruins every- 
thing fun, but that doesn’t have 
to be true. I think we're clever 
enough to find other sources 
of amusement. 

I am all for laughing at the 
painful events that take place in 
life. One of my favorite quotes is 
Stephen Hawking’s remark that 
“life would be tragic if it weren't 
funny.” I also agree that most re- 
ally funny things’ can. potentially” 
be taken as offensive by» some- 
body out there. s 

‘There is a difference between 
joking and cruelty, however, since 
one is for fun and one is for an 
unnecessary pleasure. Mocking 
the atrocities of the slave trade 
in a yearly event was thoughtless, 
not funny. 





JESSLYN JONES /JUNIATIAN 
Emcee Amy Mathur, assistant professor and chair of the English department, poses during her lip sync performance of MC 
Hammer's “Can't Touch This” (left). Jamey Brumbaugh, crowned Mr Juniata 2015, answers questions in the final round (top). 
The eight Mr Juniata contestants posed to perform in the opening dance (bottom). 
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Diversity, intellect, respect: Zeph discusses eclectic personality 


Mistretta 


“T think that I am one of the 
few gender-queer people that 
others have met in this school. 
It’s actually kind of'a point of 
pride for me, in that I think that 
we don't have a very visible queer 
community, especially transgen- 
der students. I think that a lot 
of people are curious about that. 
‘That’s just one of the things that 
I think makes me unusual in the 
community.” 

Many of us at Juniata pos- 
sess multiple talents and unique 
qualities. Zeph Turner is a per- 
fect example of just that. Zeph, 
a sophomore from Fairfax, Va., 
is a unique human here on cam- 
pus. Although they are working 
on a POE in mathematics and a 
possible secondary emphasis in 
computer science, -Zeph is very 
diverse in their extracurricular 
skills as well. 

“I like to write novels in my 
free time. When I was a kid 
it was always a dream of mine 
that I would be a novelist, pre- 
sumably published, which I’m 
not. But you know, I'll get there 
eventually. So, I’m very proud of 


~ Jamie 





the novels that I’ve written. I'm 
currently writing number seven, 
I think. I started it senior year of 
high school. I figure if I produce 
a lot of them that at least some of 
them will be kind of good, just by 
random probability.” 

‘The stories Zeph writes are as 
unique as they is. “I write sci-fi 
fantasy. The one I’m working on 
right now is a post-apocalyptic 
story about satyrs, actually. It’s 
very much at the intersection of 
sci-fi and fantasy where there’s a 
lot of vestigial technology from 
before the apocalypse but not a 
lot of new stuff going on.” 

Although Zeph takes great 
pride in their writing, they pos- 
sess many more talents outside 
of the books. “I’m really proud 
about being part of the choir. I 
also started working in the Writ- 
ing Center this year, and I found 
that really fulfilling. Everybody 
who works there really cares 
about the job, so it’s a cool en- 
vironment to get to be a part of. 

‘ve always taken my ability to 
write for granted. I was good at 
it as a kid, and I picked up gram- 
mar kind of naturally. ’'m just 
one of those people.” 

With all the things Zeph has 
accomplished in the past year 
alone, it’s hard to believe that 
they was ever an introvert. “I 
gained a lot of confidence in my 
freshman year. I’m more outgo- 





ing now, even though people still 
describe me as a recluse at times,” 
reflected Zeph. 

There are many other things 
about Zeph that make them 
unique to our campus besides 
their skills and talents. “I would 
definitely want to say something 
about disability because I have a 
developmental disability. Tech- 
nically, I am on the autism spec- 
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trum,” said Zeph. 

‘Tm really interested in neu- 
rodiversity activism, the view- 
point that people with different 
brains have. People with autism, 
ADHD, dyslexia, etcetera are 
thinking differently, and we of- 
ten have more trouble than oth- 
ers in an institution like this. 
But it’s not because we're lesser, 
it’s because the institution is de- 


signed for people with brains 
that aren't like ours. It’s some- 
thing that I think about a lot 
because I think many other 
students never would consider 
what it’s like to have a disabil= 
ity on this campus and we don't 
really have disability activism 
going on here. ‘There’s no club 
for it, which is something I’m 
thinking about as an upper- 
classman maybe. But it’s just 
something I want people to be 
aware of — that there is this 
whole subculture — especially 
here at a school that’s really ac- 
cepting and gets a lot of diverse 
students. Some people prefer 
not to use the word disabled, so 
people who are not neuro-typ- 
ical is what I'll say,” said Zeph. 
Zeph continues to inspire 
through their novels, through 
their music, and of course, 
through their diversity. “I think 
that people here tend to be pret- 
ty respectful even if they don't 
understand a lot of it. Really, 
all you need to know about it 
is that I go by the name Zeph 
and nobody ever says my birth 
name, I make very sure that no- 
body knows it. People know it, 
but it’s never mentioned. And if 
you use my right name and my 
right pronouns, then we're solid. 
‘That’s all you have to know. You 
don't have to be an activist or 
whatever to be on my side.” 


Building self-confidence through experience, positive attitude 


VERITAS 
ELBE RAI 
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I found myself on top of a 
mountain on Friday, metaphori- 
cally and literally. I had gone for 
a drive and found myself on a 
trail leading up to an overlook. 
Once I got there, I felt more 
confident than ever before that I 
could make it through whatever 
obstacles I came across. 

Staring out at the lake in 
front of me calmed doubts 


that I had about myself. I~ 


rememberéd exactly who I was. 
‘The past week had been filled with 
doubts about nearly everything 
I had done, and that day I de- 
cided that pity wasn’t the answer. 
Having faith in my abilities was 
the answer. 

“Confidence symbolizes self- 
. esteem, being able to be proud 
of — yourself and your 
achievements,” says Calvin Liu, 


a sophomore with a POE in 


environmental science. 

However, when confidence 
becomes arrogance, Liu recom- 
mends that people “take into 
consideration some other peo- 
ple’s opinions. If it’s a negative 
opinion,” he continues, shaking 
his head, “the kind of stuff you 
don't need in your life, don’t con- 
sider the negativity. ree going 
in your life.” — 

Heather Gahler, a-senior with 
a POE in communication, says, 
“Confidence means not letting 
your insecurities affect your ev- 
eryday life and what you want 
to'do. You can never completely 
get rid of your insecurities, but 
confidence should be larger than 


your insecurities.” 


Dalaina Ecker, a first-year stu- 
dent with a POE in biochemis- 
try, observes confident people at 
Juniata as “Walking with their 
shoulders back, chest puffed out 
and head up. They don't care 
(about other’s opinions) but at 
the same time everything about 
them exudes so much respect for 
themselves.” 

To Liu, however, confidence 
stretches deeper than the. ex- 
pressions one gives off. It is 
more about the expressions that 
one gives intentionally. “For 
me, it’s not how you walk down 
the street, it’s how you hold 
yourself. It’s when you do things 
with the conviction that it needs 
to bé done.” 

‘Then again, acting confidently 
can be worlds apart from truly 
being confident. “People can act 
confident in that they put off this 
aura that says ‘I’m fine, nothing 
bothers me,’ and then you get 
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them alone and they're like ‘T 
cant do this, I hate myself,” 
says Gahler. “Being confident is 
when the person you present is 
the person you really are inside.” 

If one is acting confident with- 
out really feeling like it, tricks for 
boosting your self-confidence 
can be as easy as Gahler’s confi- 
dence-boosting strategy. “Fake it 
until you make it,” states Gahler 
positively. “Before interviews or 
a test, or anything, really, spread 
your legs shoulder-length wide, 
put your hands on your hips, 
look in the mirror and say, ‘T’m 
very pretty. ] am great at com- 
municating. I am very charming 
,and people like me.’ You can do 
that every single day.” 

df students are able to give 
advice on how to build self- 
confidence, they must have had 
to go through periods of self-re- 
flection. Ecker’s transition from 
high school to college seems to 





be her main leap of confidence. 
“‘T can say that my self-confi- 
dence has improved a lot since 
high school. It’s nice to get away 
from all of the people that I’ve 
known my whole life. I feel like 
a new person, and I have more 
ability to build myself up rather 
than tear myself down. The fresh 
start, the new people, being on 
my own, I finally feel like it’s my 
life, I have the control.” 

‘T had a huge exponential 
curve,” concludes Gahler, laugh- 
ing. “I think my confidence has 
evolved, in that I no longer care 
quite so much of what people 
think of me, but I still try to look 
nice and be a good person. My 
confidence has also increased; I 
know the insecurities that I had 
in high school, and they're not as 
big as they were. My apathy has 
grown a lot,” she says jokingly. 
“Now, I no longer care about 
other people’s opinions.” 








Liu warns us about outside 
opinions affecting our self con- 
fidence. “Confidence is hurt by 
people who will just criticize 
you and not give you anything to 
improve yourself with as a 
person. If those are the kind of 
people that are in your life you 
need to cut them out, because 
that is what will really hurt your 
self confidence.” 

Having self-confidence is a 
lifelong process for most, and 
acquiring it involves introspec- 
tion, patience and recognizing 
personal achievements. Learning 
to love oneself is one of the most 
important aspects of confidence. 

Even if you already feel con- 
fident in yourself, stand in front 
of that mirror and compliment 
yourself on whatever flaws you 
think you might have. Build 
your confidence up, so that one 
day, even a comment about your 
worst flaw seems laughable. 
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Red, yellow and orange leaves 
fall gently to the ground in the 
breeze. Chilly weather brings 
out the sweaters and the boots. 
Even rotting jack-o-lanterns 
after Halloween never seem to 
dull the love for pumpkin spice. 
Soon to come will be turkey and 
stuffing, mashed potatoes and 
gravy, cranberry sauce and all the 
pumpkin pie we could eat. 

The month of November is 
brimming with fall. Among all 
the things we think about, No- 
vember doesn't usually conjure 
visions of sugar plums dancing in 
our heads. But 15 years ago, di- 
rector Ron Howard brought Dr. 
Seuss’s “How the Grinch Stole 
Christmas” to life, and it topped 
the box office Nov. 19, 2000. 

After appearances in color- 
ful print and the television, the 
Grinch made the leap to the 
big screen. This live-action ad- 
aptation brings snowflake-size 
Whoville to life. From the citi- 
zens in town to the Grinch’s 
cave atop the high peak of Mt. 






Crumpit, everyone in Whoville 
knows Christmas is right around 
the corner. 

The story begins with Cindy 
Lou Who, who is not excited for 
the impending holiday. While 
everyone is out bustling around, 
decorating and shopping, Cindy 
Lou is at the post office with her 
father. Taking some mail to the 
back room affords her the oppor- 
tunity to come face to face with 
Whoville’s very own Grinch. 

If anyone hates Christmas, it’s 


the Grinch. Cynical and grumpy, 


the Grinch is causing mayhem 
in the mail room, switching up 
people’s letters and hoping to 
wreak havoc on everyones merry 
holiday season. 

No one has seen the Grinch in 
years; it comes as no shock that 
the Grinch frightens Cindy Lou, 
causing her to fall into the letter 
sorting machine. Based on every 
Who’s idea of the Grinch, he 
should have left Cindy Lou, but 
he chooses to save her. 

The Grinch sparked Cindy 
Lou’s curiosity just as the Mayor 
is ready to announce the Who- 
bilation, at which the town nom- 
inates a Holiday Cheer Meister. 
Who else would Cindy Lou 
consider nominating other than 
the Grinch himself? 

Convinced to leave his moun- 


tain hideaway at the promise 
of an award presented by Mar- 
garet May-Who, the Grinch’s 
childhood crush, the Who- 
bilation can begin. The celebra- 
tion takes a turn for the worse, 
leaving the Grinch to retreat to 


. Mt. Crumpit and hating Christ- 


mas more than ever. 

To ease his hatred of the 
holidays, the Grinch decides to 
take it away from everyone else. 
He dresses as Santa and goes 
house to house, stealing every- 
thing Christmas-related from 
the townspeople. ' 

All of Whoville is saddened 
by the turn of events, and the 
Mayor blames the whole thing 
on Cindy Lou. But Christmas 
isn't about presents, it’s about 
being with the people you love. 
Everyone starts singing and it’s 
exactly the happy ending every- 
one wants. . 

But wait, there’s more! With 
all the presents on the sled, 
and Cindy Lou, too, the Grinch 
stops them from falling from 
the peak of the mountain (in the 
most dramatic way possible) so 
he can return Christmas to all 
of Whoville. 

Sure, it seems a little cliché, 
but it is based on a kids book. 
And we can't forget that “How 
the Grinch Stole Christmas” 


is exactly the kind of feel-good 
film everyone needs. It’s for the 
kids and for the adults whose 
Grinch was a cartoon character, 
circa 1966. 

A lot of us probably have 
someone in our lives who never 
seems to be in the Christmas 
spirit. For them, shopping for 
Christmas presents is a chore. 
Decorating the house is never on 
the to-do list. And you can just 
forget about Christmas caroling. 

No one can force our be- 
loved Scrooge-like friends and 
acquaintances)sinto loving the 
holidays. Not: every Grinch 
needs to have his heart grow three 
times its size in one day,/We get 
constant reminders through the 
holidays to “remember the rea- 
son for the season,” but that 
isn't easy with Frosty the Snow- 
man looming over us, asking us to 
buy this, that and the other, 

Retail has taken every oppor- 
tunity to gain a monopoly on 
the holiday season. There are 
sales on top of the pre-existing 
holiday sales, and we can't for- 
get the sales that come next to 
them and underneath them. It’s 
practically snowing sales during 
the holidays. 

Even then, it just wasn't 
enough. With the rise of the 
technological age, we clearly 


Stuffing in stockings: how the Grinch stole Thanksgiving 


need to have Cyber Monday 
as well. 

Imagine every holiday-loath- 
ing person’s sheer delight at 
the fact that the holidays come 
almost two months in advance 
in retail. As soon as Hallow- 
een is over, everyone needs to 
make way for candy canes, holly, 
tinsel, pine branches, mistletoe, 
egg nog, Frosty the Snowman, 
bells, reindeer, caroling, Santa, 
presents, red and green paper 
everywhere... 

Even if Christmas is one of 
your favorite times of the year, 
that might be a little much to 
handle all at once. It’s not even 
Black Friday yet! 

Maybe during the holidays, we 
want Christmas carols. 

Maybe we need a little tinsel 
and holly. 

Maybe we're in love with the 
Christmas lights people hang 
on their houses and the blow up 
snow globes in front yards. 

But maybe we should save 
it for December. Commercial 
Christmas has played leapfrog 
with Thanksgiving and ended 
up in front. We might need the 
Grinch to steal Christmas, so 
we have room to enjoy the lives 
around us. Take a few days and 
be thankful for what we have be- 
fore we let retail take over. 


OIP chain bakes authentic Italian pizza with traditional recipe 
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Original Italian Pizza has two 
branches in Huntingdon. The 
closest location to the College 
is located on 628 Washington 
Street. You can walk there with- 
out a Car, 

The chain restaurant devel- 
oped in New York where there 
are now six branches. The service 
is quick and easygoing — you 
can go on the weekend, have an 
authentic Italian meal and re- 
turn in time to finish your work. 
‘The atmosphere is fun and open, 
geared toward being social and 
family-friendly. However, the at- 
mosphere is not overbearing for 
those who do not enjoy overly 
social restaurants. 

You will likely never see this 
restaurant empty. It is popu- 
lar all day, from 10:30 a.m. un- 
til 10 p.m., excluding Sundays. 
The restaurants popularity and 
amount of return business leads 
you to realize how much cus- 
tomers enjoy the offerings and 
come back for business. There is 
an open seating area in the front 


and a small bar in the back where | 


vegetarian options, wings, ravi- 
oli, stromboli, wraps and subs. 
Seafood dishes and many types 
of pizza are available as well. 

‘The OIP chain was created in 
2005 by two business owners, a 
traveling Italian import salesman 
and the son of a previous pizza 
shop owner. The chain was de- 
veloped in Syracuse, N.Y., with 
the creation of the menu depen- 
dent upon the fantasies of the 
traveling salesman. He certainly 
developed a great dessert menu 
incorporating cannoli! 

The term pizza was first 
scribed in 997 AD in the loca- 
tion of Gaeta, Italy. The word 
literally translates from Italian 
to “pie,” or from the Latin word 
pinsa into “flatbread.” Pizza 
was plain at first and eaten with- 
out toppings, just sauce and 
cheese. Naples, Italy, is home 
to the idea of the everything- 
is-possible-what-toppings-do- 
you-want-modern-day-pizza we 


S 


you can also buy alcohol. The &///, 


serving of alcohol does not make 
the restaurant any less child- or 
family-friendly. 

Italians are known to be some 
of the best chefs in the world, not 
to mention they have big and fun 
personalities. The staff has always 
been inviting and the food is 
consistently on par. You can take 
my word for it; I have eaten in 
Italy for a week, and actually, the 
pizza in that country was not as 
good as it is here. Their salads 
are a great compliment to the 
pizza or pasta. Also offered are 





all know and love. 

From meatless to sauceless, 
there are many options. Italian 
immigrants first brought pizza to 
the states in the form of grocery 
products. In 1905, the first pizza 
restaurant was officially opened, 
ironically, also in New York City. 

As most people know, there 
is Chicago-style or thin piz- 
za, and then what we have at 
OIP, the New York-style pizza. 
This is because Italian immi- 
grants first inhabited these re- 
gions of the country. 

The 1530's was actually when 
pizza was made possible with the 
introduction of tomatoes to Italy. 
Fresh mozzarella is a tradition 
of Italian-style pizza on top of 
these non-poisonous tomatoes. 
Tomatoes are red, so they were 
originally believed to indicate 
danger. Pizza was considered 
peasant food that the aristocracy 
wouldn't deign to sample. Once 
they did, however, it was love at 


first taste, and pizza was soon 
marketed everywhere. 

Margherita pizza, one of the 
most common types of pizza 
offered in America, was named 
after Queen Margherita of Sa- 
voy in 1889. Basil, tomatoes, 
and mozzarella cheese represent 
the green, red and white on the 
Italian flag. Pizza maker Raffaele 
Esposito of Naples, Italy, made it 
to honor her. Pizza styles change 
by region in Italy. For instance, 
Sicilian-style pizza is from Sic- 
ily, the largest island of the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

The 19th century marks the 
first appearance of pizza into 
the United States. It was intro- 
duced a bit earlier to our neigh- 
bor Canada. The popularity rose 
in the States after World War II. 
Before, pizza was only made and 
eaten by the Italians and their 
social circles who migrated here. 
‘The initial cost of a single pizza 
was 5 cents and relatively expen- 
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sive for that time. Oven-cooked 
to perfection, Original Italian 
Pizza will leave you satisfied, as if 
you stepped into Italy right here 
in tiny Huntingdon, Pa. 

The pasta will also steal the 
show, There is a variation for ev- 
eryone. I personally like penne 
pasta with vegetables and light 
sauce. The last time I had it here, 
it was just right. The garlic knots 
for an appetizer are also a good 
touch. Not too much garlic and 
always hot and fresh, they ac- 
company any meal well. 

For some reason, I find that 
lemonade always goes well with 
Italian dishes. This may seem like 
a funny combination because 
lemonade isn’t Italian. However, 
the first known evidence of lem- 
onade dates back to medieval 
Egypt, as lemons originated in 
the east. 

So, it is a blessing these east- 
ern cultures brought their food 
to America to share with us! 
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POE provides personalization to post-college prospects 


With the spring semester 
quickly approaching and student 
registration starting, it is im- 
portant that students, especially 
freshmen, start thinking about 
the benefits Juniata’s POE sys- 
tem presents. Fall semester is of- 
ten the time that many students 
consider rethinking their POE 
path and their class choices in 
general. Although these changes 
can be really stressful, they still 
help Juniata students follow in 
the footsteps of the motto of 
“Think, Evolve, Act.” 

It has come to my attention 
that many students do not fully 
understand what our POE sys- 
tem allows them to do. “POE” 
stands for Program of Empha- 
sis, and unlike other Colleges 


and Universities where students 





declare a major, Juniata allows 
its students to select or design a 


class schedule that best fits their 


needs for the future. Advisors, 
who are educated in the field 
of study, review these schedules 
that the student has picked. So, a 
student could study biology, but 
Juniata does not call this a major 
— rather, a POE. 

The benefit of this is that if 
a student does not feel that the 
classes required under a biology 
major fit what they are really in- 
terested in, they can discuss cre- 
ating a POE that-best fits what 
they would likejoto study and 
what they are interested inz! 

Many students take-advantage 
of the:POE system-to create a 
degree that covers aspects from 
all areas of study. For example, a 
student could study a combina- 
tion of biology and art and title 
their POE “the exploration of 
cell biology as an art form.” The 
student would then take classes 
that cover the practices of biolo- 
gy and art as well as the other re- 
quired liberal arts requirements. 


The POE system Juniata of- 
fers truly allows students to dive 
further into their interests than 
a typical major would allow. This 
allows students to be well edu- 
cated in a more specific area of 
study if they choose to design a 
special POE. 

Out of this, the question of 
variety of study occurs. One may 
think that being able to design 
a POE that targets a specific 
area of study narrows students’ 
learning to only a few specific 
topics. Juniata tries to deter this 
narrow-mindedness by being a 
liberal arts college. 

A liberal arts college is de- 
signed to educate students in a 
way that prepares them to lead 
active lives within society, which 
requires being educated in a va- 
riety of topics. Juniata requires 
students to fulfill requirements 
in the fields of fine arts and in- 
ternational, social, humanitar- 
ian, and natural sciences. This 
approach tries to tackle the 
problem of narrow-mindedness 


within a specialized POE. 


Outside of a specialized POE, 
students still run into the prob- 
lem of not branching out. Many 
POEs require countless classes 
that take up a lot of time in or- 
der to receive a degree. With 
the required courses labeled un- 
der each POE, it is difficult to 
force oneself to break away from 
courses that pertain to one’s ma- 
jor, no matter how minute. The 
liberal arts requirements that Ju- 
niata enforces still can be used by 
students to stay within their field 
of study and not branch out. 

These requirements, also 
known as FISHN requirements, 
are good for promoting educa- 
tion in different areas of. study, 
but students often do not real- 
ize that they are not fully taking 
advantage of what the FISHN 
requirements are designed to 
do. Students often take FISHN 
classes that are closely related to 
what their POEs are. 

For example, a student with a 
POE in Chemistry could possi- 
bly take an art class called “Wine 
in a Vessel” to fulfill a fine arts 


requirement. Although the class 
is technically either an art or a 
natural science class, it does per- 
tain to chemistry, which unoffi- 
cially integrates it with a chem- 
istry student’s POE. The student 
is therefore not really stepping 
outside their realm of education. 
It is up to the student to make 
sure that they follow Juniata’s 
motto of “Think, Evolve, Act” 
and make sure that the classes 
they decide to take fit that of a 
liberal arts education in order 
to further the ideas and beliefs 
f Juniata. 

A liberal arts college opens 
up many doors to its students, 
and Juniata is among takes great 
pride in the progress of its stu- 
dents from their first day to grad- 
uation. With a school motto that 
is based upon the transformation 
of a student into a caring citizen, 
it is crucial that we as students 
force ourselves to grow. Juniata 
offers classes to help you step 
outside of your comfort zone; 
you just have to take advantage 
of the opportunity. 


Subtle skinny-shaming slants society’s body-positive message 


EDITORIAL 





Growing up I was constantly 
bombarded with questions and 
comments regarding my weight 
or the way my body looked. At 
first, I only thought of them as the 
annoying comments I heard at 
every family gathering, but as I 
matured I realized those minute 
sayings were not quite as minute. 
They were actually a detrimental 
form of skinny-shaming. 

“You’re so skinny! Are you 
‘eating?” 

“You could use another burger.” 

“You don’t need to work out, 
you're already skinny.” 

A great deal of society uses 
these phrases when talking to or 
about someone of a smaller body 
type. To them, such commentary 
is nothing more than a statement 
of fact, because that person gener- 
ally does appear skinny. However, 
the message that these phrases do 
exude is insensitive. 

The main dictionary definition 


of skinny is “lacking usual or de- 
sirable bulk, quantity, qualities or 
significance.” Somehow, society 
has lost this definition and inher- 
ited the meaning of skinny to be 
“very thin.” 

When a person gets called 
skinny their mind unconsciously 
refers to the first definition. As a 
result, calling someone skinny is 
the same as saying that they lack 
a desirable quality. The more 
they hear it, the more the idea 
that they do not amount to the de- 
sired look gets communicated to 
their brain. Insecurities, doubt and 
distaste for their image begin to 
infest their mind. 

Skinny-shaming is effectively 
belittling those with skinnier bod- 
ies, or tinier proportions, because 
of insensitive comments that may 
make them feel unworthy, abnor- 
mal or insecure. Nobody wants to 
hear that their body is not up to par 
with a desired look. 

It is unfair to judge someone 
based on their looks without 
knowing their backstory. Think 
before calling people skinny. 


Take the time to learn the circum- 
stances of how they got their body 
shape. Maybe that person has an 
eating disorder, they have a fast 
metabolism or they physically can- 
not gain weight. 

As a kid with a fast metabolism 
I grew up thinking there were tape- 
worms in my body, the kind that 
eat everything within the stom- 
ach, including the stomach itself. 
The constant comments regard- 
ing my seemingly nonexistent 
eating habits made me believe 
that the only explanation for my 
lack of weight gain was tape- 
worms. I began to think that it 
could not be normal for me to eat 
healthily and not be an “average” 
body weight. 

Calling someone skinny is not 
only detrimental to that person, but 
also to others around them. Some- 
body who constantly hears a friend 
getting called skinny may think 
lowly of themselves when they do 
not get the same remark made to 
them. They may fall into an un- 
healthy lifestyle in an attempt to 
get small enough to attract skinny 


comments of their own. 

While a person believes they 
may be complimenting some- 
one when they utter how skinny 
someone is, they’re unknowingly 
saying they are not good enough. 
But according to whom? Me- 
dia of this century has generally 
separated from the meaning by 
making it a word to strive for. 
Models are required to be the 
tiniest sizes and to exhibit near- 
impossible proportions. 

However, today’s society is 
starting to stray from the tradition- 
ally ideal body type. Instead of 
praising a “stick thin” body, media 
is beginning to praise thicker bod- 
ies. The admiration of full-figured 
women like Nicki Minaj and 
Meghan Trainor have been in full 
swing within the past year. 

While they claim to be promoting 
body positivity by acknowledging 
and admiring thicker bodies, they 
are insulting tinier bodies. Minaj’s 
lyrics from her hitsong“Anaconda” 
include degrading phrases such 
as, “f*** the skinny b*****s” 
and “I wanna see all the big fat 


a*t* p****#s” Along with that, 
Trainor has lyrics that say “boys 
like a little more booty to hold at 
night,” which implies that people 
with tinier behinds and bodies are 
not desired by men. 

What needs to be noticed is 
that bodies are not competitions. 
They are not meant for com- 
parison, laughter or judgment. 
Whether a body has a bigger or 
smaller proportion, it is not nec- 
essarily at the fault of the person. 
Therefore, commenting on some- 
one’s weight, height or shape is not 
a compliment, but rather an insult. 

The world would be a much 
better place if, instead of choos- 
ing to compliment someone based 
on their body and appearance, 
we chose to compliment their 
intelligence or the way they bright- 
en up a room with their laughter. 
Compliment people on their 
personality, the things they can 
change. Wouldn’t it feel better to 
be complimented on how strong 
your heart is instead of how 
skinny your body may or may 
not appear? 





Anonymous commentary corrupts crucial campus conversation 


EDITORIAL 


He believes. She believes. They 
believe. We hold our opinions and 
our views tightly. We call for ears 
to listen, for someone to see our 
side, for anyone to agree. 

He wants to be heard. She wants 
to be heard. They want to be heard. 
Our voices get louder and louder 
until we reach an impasse in con- 
versation. Everyone is speaking, 
but no one is listening. What else 
can be done to get the point across? 

People are known for standing 
up for their beliefs. The African- 
American Civil Rights Movement 
garnered rights for 18.9 million 
people (based on 1960 Census Bu- 
reau data). The Women’s Rights 
Movement spanned 70 years and 
saw the turn of the 20th century 
before reaching success. The Anti- 
War Movement opposed national 
decisions to engage in armed con- 
flict, regardless of any decidedly 


just cause. 

Movements aren’t resolved in 
a day. Martin Luther King, Jr.’s 
speeches, the lunch counter sit- 
ins and Rosa Parks’ decision not 
to give up her seat didn’t happen 
in a year. Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
didn’t see the end of women’s 
rights activism before she died 
in 1902. Jan Rose Kasmir stood 
inches from armed men with only 
a chrysanthemum in hand during 
the Anti-War Movement, but we 
still wage wars. 

For each activist, there is some- 
one with an opposing view. When 
someone shuts you down, your 
movement and your opinions are 
not destroyed. 

There is a chronic problem in di- 
alogue about controversial issues. 
We have forgotten our opinions 
are not held by everyone else. We 
have dismissed conversation to 
use other means to garner support. 


We have removed ourselves from: 


hearing what others have to say. 
As with a passive-aggressive 


sticky note, it becomes clear that 
someone has something to say, but 
are not willing to vocalize it. They 
would rather write it down and 
leave it for you to see than confront 
you in person. 

Yik Yak has become a virtual 
expression of passive-aggression 
for the modern technological age. 
Having the ability to post an anon- 
ymous comment, complaint or 
grievance without having to face 
consequence or accountability has 
appeal. What’s the worst thing that 
can happen? You get five down- 
votes and it disappears. 

The likelihood that someone 
knows exactly who made the post 
is slim. You can tell someone ex- 
actly how much you dislike them 
or their cause or movement with- 
out seeing the distress on another 
human’s face. But why? If there is 
something to be said, should we be 
afraid to come out and say it? 

Those of us feeling more bold 
will opt for a more overt techno- 
logical medium. Facebook, Twit- 


ter and even Instagram have given 
us the ability to say what we want 
without facing repercussions. 
Even if someone sends a private 
message criticizing what has been 
posted, we still have the ability to 
delete it and move on. 

Even if we walk away from the 
computer, we can still access the 
internet on smartphones. With how 
easily we stay connected, it should 
not be surprising that confrontation 
also comes via text message. 

Whether via computer or phone, 
there is a strong tendency to put a 
keyboard between yourself and the 
problem at hand. No matter which 
side of the issue we stand on, why 
do we fear backlash for the causes 
we are passionate about? 

Rosa Parks chose to stand her 
ground despite what she knew 
would come her way. Martin Lu- 
ther King, Jr. did not cower in fear 
when someone burned a cross in 
his front yard. When someone 
refuses to listen to our side, we 
should not retreat to keyboards and 


passive aggression. 
The U.S. faces debates on gun 
control, police forces and the con- 


federate flag. These issues are not 


simple, just like Civil Rights and 
marriage equality were not sim- 
ple. Movements do not end when 
someone calls attention to them, 
nor do they end when legislation 
is passed. 

It is our first amendment right 
to have freedom of speech. If 
we want someone to listen and 
understand, then we need to be 
willing to listen in return. We can- 
not take on the role of judge and 
jury, whether we believe some- 
thing is offensive or not. 

When problems arise, the first 
response should not be violence 
or vandalism. The first response 
should not be retaliation. The 
first response should be listening. 
Whether we are supporting or op- 
posing the cause at hand, we ned 
to ask ourselves what is being said. 
If we can’t listen to others, how can 
we expect others to listen to us? 
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JCWVB leaves everything on court at NCAA regionals 


By Atyssa FasoLo 


The women's volleyball team 
ended its season when it lost 
3-1 in the regional finals against 
Wittenbeurg on Nov. 15 in 
Memorial Gymnasium. 

‘This was the team’s first appear- 
ance in the regional finals since 
2011. Despite a slow start and 
dropping the first two sets 21-25 
and 14-25, the Eagles came out 
strong in game three and won 
25-14. The score of the fourth set 
remained close, but Wittenburg- 
Wittenberg finished the match in 
the end, defeating Juniata 22-25. 

To advance to the regional fi- 
nals, the Eagles took down Case 
Western Reserve on Nov. 14 with 
scores of 25-12, 25-14 and 25-17. 
Sophomore middle hitter Megan 
Moroney led the team with 12 
kills and three blocks, while senior 
Bryce Arnold led from the service 
line with five aces. 

On Nov. 13, the team swept 
Franciscan 3-0 in the first round 
of the NCAA bracket. Head 
coach Heather Pavlik and many 
of the players note that the win 
was a team effort, as many of the 
younger athletes were able to step 
up and record some valuable reps 
while also giving some of the start- 
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Women's Volleyball shakes hands after their last game of the 2015 after a loss in the final round of regionals against Wit- 
tenberg Sunday, Nov. |5.They finished the year with an overall record of 33-3. 


ers a chance to rest. 

“Regionals tend to be a thing of 
attrition. So, any time you get the 
opportunity to keep swings down 
for some people that’s a good 
thing,” Pavlik said. “I definitely ap- 
plaud the people that came in and 
helped us out tonight because they 
did a great job.” 

“Tt was a good match for them 


to just get the nerves out,” junior 
setter Kelly Reynolds said. “This 
can be really nerve-racking, and I 
think they did a great job.” 

To advance to the NCAA 
tournament, the team defeated 
Susquehanna in the Landmark 
Conference championship with a 
thrilling fifth set comeback. After 
dropping the first set by a score of 


19-25, the Eagles came back and 
won sets two and three 25-21 
and 26-24. Susquehanna claimed 
the third set 13-25, sending the 
conference championship match 
into a fifth set for the first time 


in Landmark Conference history. 


The Crusaders were ahead 10-14 
in the final set when an attack er- 
ror put Arnold back at the line to 


serve. Arnold came up big from 
the service line, forcing an error 
and recording an ace to bring the 
Eagles within one point. 

‘The Eagles pulled ahead-and de- 
feated Susquehanna in the fifth set 
by a score of 18-16 with a match- 
winning service ace by freshman 
libero Katie Byrne. 

Serving has been one of the 
team’s focuses all season, and it 
was definitely a major factor in the 
conference championship match. 

“We serve tough,” Pavlik said. 
‘It’s a part of our game that is a 
strength for sure. We want them 
to be aggressive and go for it.” 

Junior middle hitter Nakita 
Gearhart dominated for the Ea- 
gles, as she recorded a team high 
of 20 kills to keep the team in the 
match. Gearhart was named con- 
ference tournament MVP. 

Reynolds and Byrne also earned 
conference honors. Recording 47 
assists in the championship match, 
Reynolds was named Player of the 
Year, and Byrne earned the title of 
Rookie of the Year after putting up 
13 digs and two aces, including the 
match-winner in the fifth set. 

Pavlik was also honored 
in the Landmark Conference 
when she was named Coach of 
the Year. 


Men’s basketball hopes to use success in Canada to start strong 


By Akira TACHIKAWA 


The men’s basketball team is 
opened the regular season with a 
win against Allegheny College on 
Tuesday Nov. 17. Prior to their 
opener, the team won all four of 
their pre-season scrimmages, two 
of which were in Canada. 

‘The team started this year’s sea- 
son earlier than usual, as they went 

- to Canada in mid-October and 
had ten practices before that to 
prepare for those exhibition games. 
‘This Canada trip helped the team 
become better from the start. 

“They (the exhibition games in 
Canada) were definitely helpful 


to our team. We were able to get 


two games and ten practices before 
the other teams in the Landmark 
Conference,” said ‘senior guard 
Justin Fleming. “We got to 
try new things, put in a new sys- 
tem and see how it works against 
competition.” 

Other members on the team 
saw similar benefits from the pre- 
season trip up north. 

“Being able to get those two 
wins really helped us get the con- 
fidence we needed and helped us 
jump-start the year,” said sopho- 
more forward Marcus Lee. 

‘The team’s goal this year, just like 
every year, is to win the Landmark 
Conference title. The team has 
worked toward this goal from the 


day they arrived on campus. 

“We've done a lot of hard work 
in the weight room getting physi- 
cally ready,” said senior forward 
Nate Ogle. “We've been working 
on establishing roles and doing the 
skill work you need to do to be the 
best fit within the program. We've 
been establishing what we need 
to do to be successful, and enthu- 
siasm, energy and toughness have 
been key for us.” 

‘The team feels that from a phys- 
ical perspective that they were pre- 
pared to play Allegheny College. 

“All of the pre-season work we've 
done helped us to grow physically,” 
said Fleming. “Now we're at the 
point where we're officially practic- 


ing and preparing our first game 
coming up so we're moving into 
more mental preparation. We're 
aware (of) where we are physi- 
cally in terms of conditioning and 
strength-wise; now we just need to 
put pieces together mentally,” 

‘The team beat Allegheny 67-63 
with 17 assists and 33 rebounds. 

In addition to their regular- 
season win, the team finished the 
pre-season with an impressive 4-0 
record. The hard work they have 
been putting in paid off, and the 
team knows their own strength. 
However, the Landmark Confer- 
ence is a tough conference, and 
the team must keep improving to 
achieve their overall goal of Land- 


mark Champions. 

“What we're best at, is fight- 
ing and playing for each other,” 
said Ogle. “We're pretty tough so 
that gives us a chance to win every 
gamie'we are going to have.” 

The team feels very confident 
heading into the season, but they 
are still looking to build upon their 
success each day. 

“We need to improve on execut- 
ing at an even higher level than 
we are doing right now, especially 
defensively,” said Fleming. “We'll 
still break down here and there, 
but once we patch that up and 
were more consistent with de- 
fense, we'll be a very strong team 
moving forward.” 


Women’s cross country finishes fifth in Landmark Conference 


By Akira TACHIKAWA 


The women’ cross country team 
recently finished the regular -sea- 
son and is now preparing for the 
Regionals meet that is going to be 
taking place on Nov. 15. The team 
had a pre-season ranking of 4th 
place in the Landmark Confer- 
ence, but unfortunately they lost in 
a close battle to Merchant Marine 
for fourth place, and placed fifth 
this season. However, with only 
one senior on the team, they are 
looking to keep i improving, as they 
are a young team. 

Jecenia Duran, who is the only 
senior on the team, had different 
goals for the season than some of 
the other runners. 

“My goal was to make everyone 
cohesive because it’s really hard to 
have such a young team and do 
well, just because college running 
is different than high school run- 
ning so it’s hard to make that ad- 
justment,” said Duran. “Two of our 
top five runners are freshmen, so 
we definitely did pretty well.” 

‘The team worked out five days 
a week all season, and did a lot 
of preparing for each meet they 
went to. 

“We have two days of hard 


workouts and three days of mile- 
age, depending on that week's 
mileage. It depends on the week, 
but we would run about 45 miles 
a week,” said freshman runner 
Yanibel Collado. 

“This year in particular, we 
were told it Maeda “Confer- 
ence meet) was going to be a hilly 
course so we ran a lot Moore Street 


and up at the Peace Chapel,” said 
Duran. “We did a lot of hill train- 
ing, and that’s mainly what we fo- 
cused on this year.” 

In every sport, it is difficult 
for the freshmen players to ad- 
just to the collegiate level be- 
cause the speed and intensity is 
a lot greater compared to high 
school sports. 
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The women’s cross country team trained prior to the NCAA regional qualifier on Saturday, Nov. |4 at Dickinson College. 


‘I think they all adjusted about 
as nicely as you can. I know some 
of them are starting to get some 
injuries at this point, which kind 
of ends up happening to freshmen 
a lot because the intensity is a lot 
different,” said Duran. “I’ve heard 
some of them say, ‘I know what 
to do for next year, so they defi- 
nitely adjusted well and have the 


right mindset to propel themselves 
moving forward.” 

Part of the adjustments that 
incoming freshmen found them- 
selves having to make was in the 
workload they would face at each 
event now that they are compet- 
ing at the collegiete level. “I had 
to change my mindset, because 
in college we run a 6K instead of 
a 5K, so I had to get adjusted to 
that,” said Collado. 

After the regular season ends, 
the team prepared for the NCAA 
Division II] Mid East Region race. 
‘The team focused on the mindset 
of success, but at the same time, 
they wanted to enjoy the experi- 
ence, as it was the first regional race 
for many of the runners. 

“We train for the conference 
meet, so regionals are a less stress- 
ful for everyone,” said Duran. “I 
ran faster than usual my fresh- 
man year because I was a lot less 
stressed, so I hope for that again 
this year for myself as well as the 
other runners.” 

The team placed 27th out of 
the 50 teams that raced in the 
meet. With the season officially 
at an end, the team is now look- 
ing forward and is preparing for 


next season. 
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Women’s swimming aims to build team unity over winter break 


By Atyssa FasoLo 


The swim team recently kicked 
off its season and is working to- 
ward its end goal of a success- 
ful conference meet. Head coach 
Nathan Smith and his athletes are 
looking for improvement on both 
the individual and team levels. 

So far, the team has not fared as 
well as they would have liked. They 
were defeated by Millersville on 
Oct. 17 and Chatham University 
on Oct. 31. They lost during a tri- 
meet that included Scranton and 
Goucher on Nov. 7. Most recently, 
they were defeated by Kutztown 
University this past Saturday. Their 
next meet is Nov. 20 and 21. 

“Our big goal would be to have 
100 percent lifetime bests at our 
conference championship meet. 
I also think we have some swim- 
mers that can make all-Landmark 
team,” Smith said. 

For the younger swimmers es- 
pecially, reaching this goal means 
dropping time over the course of 
the season. 

“Last year I came in as a fresh- 
man, so I obviously dropped a lot 
of time, just because it’s hard to 
switch without dropping a lot of 
time,” sophomore Elizabeth Hain- 
sworth said. “This year, my person- 
al goal is to not drop as much time 





The women's swim team works in the poo! to futher drop time from their overall scores. They currently have a 0-4 record 
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and are looking to improve this at the Swarthmore dnvintational meet Nov. 20 and 21. 


in all my (events), but at least drop 
a little bit to try to improve.” 

Freshman year is an important 
season for the swimmers because 
it requires adjusting to competing 
at the college level. Many of the 
team members believe that so far, 
this year’s freshmen have risen to 
the challenge. 

“Most of them have come in 


with a pretty good attitude. They 
just do their best every single race, 
and I think they're seeing a lot-of 
improvement because of it,” senior 
Tzvia Cahn said. 

“A lot of them have stepped up 
to the challenges that coach has 
put them (through); he has put 
them in some kind of challeng- 
ing races, and all of them have 


done it with a smile on their face,” 
Hainsworth said. 

For the more experienced up- 
perclassmen, improvement means 
focusing on fine-tuning technique. 

‘Td like. to drop time as well, 
though I think it’s going to take 
a lot more focus on my technique 
and race patterns since I’m kind of 
hitting that plateau point, so I re- 





ally need to work on specific things 
in order to improve,” Cahn said. 

‘The team members believe that 
their success this season will come 
not only from physical improve- 
ment, but also from working to- 
gether as a team. 

“(Another goal is) for the team 
in general to just be really close and 
encourage each other,” Cahn said. 

For this reason, many team 
members are looking forward to 
winter break. The break will give 
the swimmers a chance to not only 
improve their swimming but also 
grow closer as a team. 

“Over winter break, the team 
will take a trip to Florida af- 
ter Christmas,” Smith said. “We 
will be down there for a week 
training, and we'll have a meet 
against. someone down there — we 
don't know who it’s going to be 
yet — and then we will be return- 
ing to the campus for about two 
weeks before classes start. So, we'll 
have a solid three weeks there of 
training without classes going on.” 

“Gm looking forward to) 
winter break because we're all 
just together. We don’t have class, 
so we spend a lot of time with 
each other. We can do fun stuff- 
we build snowmen, and we went 
bowling and things last year,” 
Cahn said. 





2015 NBA season begins; Golden State Warriors look to repeat 


By ZAcH SEYKO 


The 2015-2016 NBA season 
tipped off, and fans everywhere 
are excited to watch the season un- 
fold as rising stars and experienced 
veterans battle it out on the court to 
claim the championship. 

At the conclusion of last season, 
the Golden State Warriors were 
crowned champions after defeat- 
ing the Cleveland Cavaliers in six 
games. The Cavs were seriously 
hindered by injuries as star guard 
Kyrie Irving and talented forward 
Kevin Love were both lost to sea- 
son ending injuries before they 
reached the championship series. 
Cavs forward LeBron James had 
one of the greatest performances 
by any player in NBA history, but 
it was all for nothing as he could 
not bring a trophy back to.Cleve- 
land like he had promised. 

The Cavaliers and Warriors .are 
the immediate favorites to return 
to the finals this season as both 
teams managed to retain their core 
players from a season ago. Gold- 
en State is led by first time MVP 
and still improving point guard 
Stephen Curry, and is also repre- 
sented by Harrison Barnes, Dray- 
mond Green and Andre Iguadola. 
The Cavaliers had a very success- 
ful offseason as they signed Kevin 
Love to a five year extension and 
brought in complementary guard 
Mo Williams to fill the void of Ir- 
ving until he returns this season. 

While the Warriors and Cavs are 
picked by most to return the finals, 
there are some teams that can chal- 
lenge that assumption. The San 
Antonio Spurs picked up one of 
the best players on the free agency 
market with the signing of power 
forward LaMarcus Aldridge. Al- 
dridge. brings the youth that the 
Spurs desperately needed as their 
core players Tim Duncan, Tony 
Parker and Manu Ginoboli age. 

In spite of their age how- 
ever, these men have consis- 
tently been capable of playing 
at an elite level throughout the 


season and postseason. Aldridge 
will likely be able to aid them in 
their quest for another postseason 
run with his all-star talent. 

Another team that joins the 
championship conversation is 
the Oklahoma City Thunder. The 
Thunder failed to make the play- 
offs a season ago due to the sub- 
traction of MVP caliber player 
Kevin Durant. Durant missed a 
majority of the season with an in- 
jury, but this opened the door for 
stud point guard Russell West- 
brook to break out. With the dy- 
namic duo back together, and also 
with rookie head coach Billy Don- 


ovan, the Thunder can reach new - 


heights and compete, if not sur- 
pass, the Warriors and Spurs in the 
Western Conference. 

The Cavaliers are almost on an 
island by themselves in the Eastern 
Conference. Very few teams come 
‘to mind when debating who can 
beat Cleveland in the East. Last 
season, the \ Atlanta Hawks sur- 
prised many with their spectacular 
season and their capture of the top 
seed during the playoffs. However, 
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at full power, the Cavs are domi- 
nant and significantly better than 
their rivals. 

The Chicago Bulls have the po- 
tential to give Cleveland fits, but 
multiple things have to go right in 
order for them to upset the favor- 
ites. The Bulls have struggled with 
maintaining a healthy roster. Point 
guard Derrick Rose is the face of 


-this team, but he is usually reduced 


to watching the games from the 
bench due to injury. Rose has the 
potential to be an electrifying play- 
er when healthy, however count- 
less knee injuries have sidelined 
him year after year. 

The NBA has a few up and com- 
ing teams on the verge of a play- 
off berth after some years spent 
rebuilding. One notable team is 
the Minnesota Timberwolves, 
who owned the first overall pick 
in the 2015 draft. The organization 
selected Kentucky center Karl- 
Anthony, a 6’11” player with huge 
potential. 

The Timberwolves have a solid 
combination of young talent and 
veterans. Last season, Minnesota 
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acquired their former star player 
at the trade deadline, Kevin Gar- 
nett. He is now guiding the youth 
including Andrew Wiggins, Zach 
LaVine and Nikola Pekovic. 

Another team that needs to 
bounce back after consecutive 
porous seasons is the New York 
Knicks. The Knicks, under the 
leadership of coaching great Phil 
Jackson have yet to put the pieces 
together for a championship. On 
draft day, Jackson drafted Lat- 
vian forward Kristaps Porzingis. 
Knicks fans were not pleased with 
the choice and expressed their dis- 
pleasure with a sea of boos. But so 
far, he has impressed through the 
early weeks of the season. 

What is great about the NBA 
season is that it is full of numerous 
surprises and outcomes. It is diffi- 
cult to predict these instances, but I 
will give it my best attempt. 

First I will predict the win- 
ners of the prestigious end of 
season awards: Point Guard Ste- 
phen Curry will win the Most 
Valuable Player award for the 
second consecutive year; New 
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Orleans Pelicans power forward 
Anthony Davis will win the De- 
fensive Player of the Year award; 
Boston Celtics coach Brad Stevens 
will take home the Coach of the 
Year award; and finally, Rookie of 
the Year honors will be awarded to 
Karl-Anthony Towns. 

Finally, which teams will make 
it to the postseason? I believe 
that in no particular order, the 
eight teams entering the playoffs 
from the Western’ Conference 
will be the Golden State War- 
riors, Oklahoma City - Thunder, 
Houston Rockets,- San Antonio 
Spurs, Los Angeles , Clippers, 
Dallas Mavericks and Phoenix 
Suns. Coming out of the Eastern 
Conference will be the Cleve- 
land Cavaliers, Atlanta Hawks, 
Chicago Bulls, Boston Celtics, 
Indiana Pacers, Detroit Pistons, 
Miami Heat and Toronto Raptors. 
Representing the Western and 
Eastern Conferences in the Finals 
will be the Cavaliers and the Spurs, 
with the Cavaliers claiming the 
championship crown that Lebron 
promised Cleveland fans last year. 
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TOP 5. Space facts that will 


blow your mind 


1. A “shooting star” is the size of a grain of sand. 





2. Pillars of Creation are giant molecular clouds of 
interstellar hydrogen gas and dust, which spans 50 
light years. One light vent is 58 quadrillion miles 
long. 


In 1965, Kellogg’s 
Pop-Tarts pastries 
were created. 










a 4. When our sun 
3. The Hiroshima bombs released 84 trillion joules _ gets to the end - 


of energy. A supernova releases 125,000 trillion of its life it will 
trillion times as such. expand and envelop 
Mercury and Venus. - 






Today is James 
_- Naismith’s birthday, 






the inventor of the 
basketball. Without him 
there wouldn’t be a 

_ March Madness. 







5. There is flowing 
water on Mars, so 
‘by 2025 NASA and 
Elon Musk plan to 
colonize Mars! 
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By TayLor SMALLWOOD 


Juniata College’s Student Gov- 
ernment added two new groups, 
the Advocates for Universal Re- 
spect and the Projects Committee, 
whose members will participate in 
senate and complete various tasks. 

The Student Government Ex- 
ecutive Board began discussing 
these new groups before the cur- 
rent school year, but are now being 
created to satisfy the needs of the 
campus. Interim Assistant Dean 
of Students and Student Govern- 
ment Advisor Dawn Scialabba 
said, “The. needs of the organiza- 
tion and the needs of the College 
change, so they sort of evolve over 
time. The ability to make. those 
changes and govern themselves, 
certainly those are things that the 
College and the administration are 
happy to have Student Govern- 
ment be doing.” 

The change from the Diversity 
Panel to the Advocates for Uni- 
versal Respect was made because 
the previous structure of diversity 
groups was limiting participation. 
‘The representatives had to be in 
the domestic minority, interna- 
tional minority or LGBTQIA 
. category. “In the past, it hasn't 
worked. We weren't really get- 
ting interest because they had to 
be in those categories,” said senior 
Lauren Lesser, president of the 
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The Student Government Executive Board added the Advocates for Universal Respect and the Projects Committee in hopes 
of expanding the senate and increasing student involvement. 


student -. government — executive 
board. “This year we wanted to 
open it up to anyone who was in- 
terested and not put a label on who 
could apply. We were looking to 
expand senate in the coming se- 
mesters, so this was a good place 
to start.” 

The Advocates for Universal 
Respect will mainly present and 


-discuss. .issues...regarding_ respect. 


on campus, collaborate with the 
Office of Diversity and Inclusion, 
and run programs or initiate con- 
versations. Scialabba said, “They 
can meet these goals by serving in 
those various roles. The idea is that 
they are bringing forward and ad- 
vocating for any initiatives that are 
going to happen on campus.” 


SUR] initiates productive converstations 


By Laura SNYDER 


Stand Up for Racial Justice 
(SURJ) is a new activist group in 
Huntingdon. Its goal is to encour- 
age an inclusive attitude toward 
racial justice issues and facilitate 
productive conversations within 
the community. 

SUR] is a national organization, 
but the local chapter was spear- 
headed by two Juniata professors. 
“Tt was started with very few small 
* local chapters in the California 
area, but with Mike Brown and 
the things that have happened 
more recently, it’s kind of exploded 
into many more small local chap- 
ters,” said Lynn Cockett, professor 
of communication and founding 
member of SURJ. 

SURJ was formed in an effort to 
get more people involved in racial 
justice issues. “There’s been a ten- 
dency for otherwise sympathetic 
white people to look at racial jus- 
tice and say ‘that’s not our problem,’ 
or ‘we can't possibly do anything 
unless we have black leadership,” 
said Susan Prill, associate professor 
of religion and co-founder of the 
local SURJ chapter. 

The goal of SURJ is to change 
attitudes toward racial justice from 
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apathy to involvement. 

Cockett said, “My most mod- 
est goal is that the 12 or 15 
people that are regularly attend- 
ing meetings are 12 or 15 more 
white people who know about 
these issues than there were six 
months ago.” 

Beyond the small-scale goals, 
Cockett hopes SURJ will bring 
people who have no experience 
with racial justice into the con- 
versation. “On a grander scale, my 
goals are to educate my neigh- 
bors about what it means to be 
privileged because you're white, 
and why that matters, and to 
make Huntingdon a place where 
my students of color feel safe,” 
said Cockett. 

Many other racial and social 
justice groups may not be as suc- 


cessful as SURJ because they do - 


not facilitate a conversation. “SURJ 
has this idea of calling in rather 
than calling out. Calling in is ba- 
sically an ideology that says, ‘we 
all make mistakes, and if I make 
a mistake, I want to be gently cor- 
rected.’ We have an obligation to 
bring people into a conversation,” 
said Prill. © 

These conversations can give ev- 
eryone a chance to empathize with 
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racial issues, even if they do not 
experience’ra cial tension in their 
lives. Freshman Anne-Marcelle 
Kouame said, “When it comes to 
racial issues, a lot of the time the 
majority doesn't understand. Dif- 
ferent races live a different reality 
and (people) dor't always under- 
stand each other.” 

Problems can arise when people 
who do not know how to talk 
about race inadvertently say things 
that may be offensive. “Sometimes 
people don't mean any offense, but 
they offend,” said Prill. 

In these situations, learning 
from mistakes allows for more 
productive conversations. Cockett 
said, “If everyone would approach 
each other as if they want to un- 
derstand each other, that would 
be ideal.” 

Overcoming bias is the big- 
gest challenge to having suc- 
cessful discussions about race. 
SURJ wants people to put 
aside their bias while having 
these conversations. 

According to Cockett;a suc- 
cessful conversation happens 
when everyone comes in with- 
out an agenda and with the goal 


> see SURJ page 5 
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The. student government advi- 
sors hope this group will help to 
maintain a positive campus cli- 
mate. Scialabba said, “My hope is 
that it provides opportunities for 
a variety of voices from within our 
student body. I think that the more 
opportunities there are for those 
interactions, the more opportunity 
there is for greater understand- 





ing and awareness among our 
entire campus.” 

All of the students who applied 
were given positions in this group. 
Scialabba said, “The Executive 
Board felt like there were so many 
good candidates. They felt posi- 
tively about the fact that they all 
have something to offer, and they 
decided to go ahead and offer po- 
sitions to all of those who applied, 
being that they all brought differ- 
ent things to the table.” 

Senate, the legislative branch of 
Student Government, discussed 
and voted on aspects of the ap- 
plications for the Advocates for 
Universal Respect and the Projects 
Committee. The applications were 
sent out late October, and the po- 
sitions were announced in the first 
week of November. 

‘The Projects Committee cur- 
rently consists of two project man- 
agers. The Committee will hold 
their positions for one year as they 
work on their initiatives: a peer 
mentor program and academic 
software, Scialabba said, “They 
were looking for people who would 
really be able to take responsibility 
for and move forward for various 
initiatives that were of concern to 
Student Government and to the 
larger student body.” 

This group will research op- 


> see STUGOV page 4 


Stalled budget poses threat 


By JAMIE MIsTRETTA 


‘The state of Pennsylvania and 
many of its local major organiza- 
tions are facing the effects of a 
budget crisis that has been going 
on for years now. ~ 

With the Pennsylvania state 
budget still causing controversy, or- 
ganizations such as the Hunting- 
don House, the Huntingdon 
School District and others are ex- 
periencing detrimental outcomes 
without the state-funded finan- 
cial support they are accustomed 
to receiving. 

“What we've gathered, from the 
educational perspective, there are 
some major items being discussed 
if you have a republican legislature 
and you have a democratic govern- 
ment,” said Fred Foster, superin- 
tendent of the Huntingdon school 
district. “Even when Governor 
Corbett was in there, there were a 
lot of cuts and reductions. There’s 
been a budget crisis for four, five, 
six years now.” 

Dennis Plane, associate profes- 
sor of politics, agreed. “The bud- 
get was passed, but Tom Wolf did 
not sign it. So the budget did not 
become law, is a better way to say 
it. For the budget to become law, 
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it has to be passed by the legisla- 
ture and signed by the governor. 
In essence, they haven't been able 
to agree on a budget because the 
legislature has different priorities 
for taxing and spending then does 
the governor, and they haven't been 
able to reach some sort of ROMERO 
mise,” said Plane. 

With the differences of opinion 
and priorities, many state-funded 
organizations have been suffer- 
ing as a result. “We house a Head 
Start Pre-K program,” said Fos- 
ter. “This Wednesday coming up 
before Thanksgiving, if the bud- 
get isn't passed by then, the Head 
Start programs are going to close, 
and K-3 program will not exist 
until the funds do. They’ve already 
taken out two loans; they cant 
take out anymore. They're going to 
shut down.” 

Plane predicted future outcomes 
for students and community mem- 
bers if compromise is not reached. 
“If this budget crisis rolls over into 
next semester and if school districts 
start closing the schools because 
they can't pay their bills and they 
don't want to borrow any more 
money, then it’s going to have tre- 


> see BUDGET page 5 
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New director of Museum of Art Bite to experiment with program 


By ELIZABETH HAMME 


Kathryn Blake was appointed as 
the Director of the Juniata College 
Museum of Art in September. She 
is looking to improve and experi- 
ment with Juniata’s art museum. 

“T was looking for a different di- 
rection in my career. I was at Phoe- 
nix Art Museum for 24 years and 
wanted to move up in level of au- 
thority, influence and just wanted 
to actually experiment a little bit 
more,” said Blake. 

According to Blake, museum 
size contributes to how the facil- 
ity is run. “The larger the museum, 
the more difficult it can be, because 
there’s just so much more bureau- 
cracy in some ways. There’s a lot 
of pressure from outside, a lot of 
internal pressure, and so they can 
struggle to be nimble, more quick 
in responding. You have to con- 
vince a lot more people that you 
want to try something new. And 
hopefully I can bring that enthu- 
siasm for thoughtful experimenta- 
tion here,” said Blake. 

“When you work at a-larger 
place, ironically, sometimes there’s 
less opportunity to experiment. So 
I had started looking and came 
across the position at Juniata,” 
said Blake. 

She did a Skype interview be- 
fore coming to Juniata and taking 
up the position. Upon visiting, the 
atmosphere at Juniata was notably 
different from Blake’s previous po- 
sition. “I liked the community. It’s 
a big change from Phoenix, but ev- 
eryone has been very welcoming,” 
Blake said. 

Blake attended a school similar 
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Kathryn Blake, director of the Juniata College Museum of Art, arrived in Sept. from 
the Pheonix Art Museum. She is looking to experiment with the current program. 


to Juniata, though there were other ’ 


things about the school she found 
attractive. “One was the commit- 
ment to cross disciplinary educa- 
tion, which I am very much a pro- 
ponent of, particularly as it relates 


to the role of the art museum here 
on campus and in the community,” 
said Blake. : 

“T felt there were two things I 
was looking for in a position. One 
was opportunity and one was po- 


tential. And I felt that both of those 
were available here,” said Blake. 

One of the first things she did 
was buy benches for students to 
sit on in the gallery. According 
to Blake, one of the largest com- 
plaints at museums is the lack of 
seating. “You want people to stay, 
so give them a place to sit. I want 
this to be a place where people aré 
comfortable. If they're going to be 
comfortable they need to have a 
place to sit. So first big purchase: 
lots of seating,” said Blake. 

Senior Emma Campbell said, 
“Kathryn has already made some 
amazing changes by helping the 
museum studies students think 
outside of the box. She is very open 
to trying new things in the gallery, 
which is very exciting.” 

Blake plans to bring more pieces 
out of the vault and show them 
off, however, she has to familiar- 
ize herself with the collection Ju- 
niata has first. “Experimentation 
happens most in small museums,” 
Blake said. “I think it’s important 
for students who are here for four 
years to know more of what the 
museum has.” 

Blake is also. looking to add 
pieces to the gallery collection for 
shorter periods in hopes to attract 
students to the museum more of- 
ten. “Can we select five, six, maybe 
ten works just to explore that idea 
but change it more frequently? So 
maybe it’s only up first, semester, 
then there’s a different idea we ex- 
plore from the museum collection 
the second semester,” said Blake. 

Another experimental change is 
to put fewer pieces on display at a 
time so people can look at the art 





without feeling the need to move 
on. “People can only absorb visu- 
ally so much at a time. If muse- 
ums really believe, art museums 
particularly, that looking at an art 
work takes time, then doing an 
exhibition with a huge number of 
works is sort of counterintuitive. 
Can't people get visually, intellectu- 
ally and emotionally overloaded?” 
said Blake. A 

‘Tm bringing experience in 
working for my whole profes- 
sional career thus far in a public 
art museum. So that’s different 
than a university context, I would 
say. How things are done is a little 
different and in terms of teach- 
ing Museum Studies, you know, 
T've worked every day-in the pub- 
lic museums, so my decisions are 
informed by that. It’s a different 
context, not better or worse, just 
different,” said Blake. “I can't say 
what it’s like day to day. Yes there 
are books about museums and how 
they work, and they’re good texts, 
but the reality is always slightly 
something different.” 

“There’s a couple things I did 
that are practices I'm accustomed 
to that are new here and none of 
this is a criticism of how things 
were run previously, it’s always an 
evolution. Every place evolves dif- 
ferently. So anyone who comes in 
is going to bring new skill sets,” 
said Blake. 

The students involved in 
the art museum expect posi- 
tive results from Blake's leader- 
ship. “I look forward to seeing 
her make the museum a well 
known presence on campus,” 


said Campbell. 


Politics professor elected county constable through write-in votes 


By ABIGAIL ROSENBERGER 


On the Nov. 3 election, Profes- 
sor of Politics Emil Nagengast 
won the position of constable as a 
write-in candidate. 

There were 16 total write-in 
votes for the position with Na- 
gengast earning three, and the 
rest of the write-ins each earning 

. one. The three votes all came from 
Juniata students. 

“Tt started with me going to 
vote and since there was just a 
write-in candidate for constable, 
I wrote him in, and then I talked 
to a few of my friends and they 
said, ‘Oh! I wrote him in too!” said 
Roberto Toro. 

Nagengast had been unaware 
that he had received any write- 
in votes until one of his students 
mentioned it to him. “Darrin 
Williams said to me in class, ‘I 
heard that you won the election,’ 
and I didn't know what he was 
talking about.” 

In an email to his current stu- 
dents, Nagengast wrote of receiv- 
ing the news on Nov. 6. “I spoke 
with Dr. Plane today and he con- 
firmed that I won the election, but 
he said that there are still some 
legal/technical issues that must be 
resolved before I officially become 
the Constable of Huntingdon,” 
wrote Nagengast. 

‘The purpose of the constable is 
to protect the peace, specifically 
at local election voting stations on 
Election Day. Constables are con- 
sidered law enforcement officers 
and are allowed to carry a gun and 
serve warrants while on duty. 

“They are the peace officer elect- 
ed to ensure that the polling place 
is peaceful, that people are allowed 


to vote, that people are obeying the 
election laws, that people are not 
campaigning where they're not 
supposed to,” said Dennis Plane, 
associate professor of politics. “Ev- 
ery precinct has a constable. The 
reality in a place like Huntingdon 
is that most of these (constable) 
positions are vacant.” 

“This new position is going to 
be very difficult for me, because on 
the one hand, I dislike the NRA. 
I don't like hand guns, but I think 
it might be my duty to get a con- 
cealed weapon to keep the peace 


_on campus,” said Nagengast. 


Despite current opinions, there 
are legalities that may prevent Na- 
gengast from being eligible to be 
constable. “If he won, I don’t know 


if he’s eligible to serve because he 
does not live in the 5th precinct of 
Huntingdon borough,” said Plane. 

According to Plane, all election 
winners have been notified. “They 


sent out letters to everyone who - 


won a position maybe two weeks 
ago,” said Plane. “I don't know if 
he got that letter or not, but that 
would be the first indication. If he 
didn't get the letter, maybe they de- 
termined he was ineligible or didn't 
get enough votes.” 

Currently, Nagengast has not 
received a letter confirming that 
he is eligible to fulfill the position 
of constable, but he remains opti- 
mistic. “Not yet, but I think those 
are bogus arguments. I think he 
(Plane) is just jealous.” 


If he is offered the position, Na- 
gengast still questions whether or 
not he will accept. “Td have to wait 
and see what they require of me. 
Because on the one hand, Josh sent 
me information that said I have 
the right to carry a gun and to ar- 
rest people who disturb the peace, 
but Plane, again spoiling it, is say- 
ing he thinks there’s something 
about required training I have to 
go through. 180 hours of training 
and other things like that to actu- 
ally be constable—I don't like the 
sound of that. I think that if 1 won 
the election, I should just have the 
right to carry out my duties.” 

Regardless of whether or not 
Nagengast is eligible or accepts 
the position, Toro and Plane be- 


lieve the election sheds light on the 
importance of students becoming 
involved in local politics. 

“Juniata students can have a big 
impact on local elections. If all the 
Juniata students were registered 
and they all voted the same way, 
they could basically select all the 
local offices, at least the Hunting- 
don burrow offices. We are a very 
powerful voting bloc, but we aren't 
organized,” said Plane. 

“As the head of college Repub- 
licans here, I want people to go out 
and vote because your vote does 
matter in the long run and this just 
goes to show as a good example— 
he won with three votes, so that 
means anyone you pick could win,” 
said Toro. 
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Park’s departure set for 2016, education departmentready to adapt 


By Nick Goop 


Valerie Park, associate pro- 
fessor of education, is retir- 
ing at the end of the academic 
year. The education department 
is in the process of adapting to 
Park's retirement. 

“T dont think there’s going to 
be much of a struggle with it be- 
cause in education, ‘you have to 
adapt. Education is adapting. You 
éither sink or swim,” said Hannah 
Sharpless, a junior with a program 
of emphasis in PreK-4 Education 
and Special Education. 

“T dont think there will be any 
huge changes. Those who are stay- 
ing know how it has been done 
previously in the education de- 
partment. I believe that whoever 
steps in wouldn't change a lot of 
things because those who are still 
here understand how things went 
previously, and they have been suc- 
cessful, so there might be small 
changes because of a new person in 
that role, but the changes won't be 
significant, I believe,” said sopho- 
more Mitchell Shober. 

“We're all very, very committed 
to our students. We're very con- 
fident that we'll make a smooth 
transition, be it a staff change or a 
program change. We're not at this 
point in time cancelling any classes. 
Everybody who's here will be taken 
care of, and they'll be able to finish 
what they've started with. Period,” 
said Fay Glosenger, Dilling profes- 
sor of early education. 

Even with turnover, professors 


in the education department are 
confident in its stability. “The min- 


- ute (the students) think that ‘oh, 


that course won't be offered,’ like 
you hear of other colleges, people 
have to go in the summer because 
they have to get closed out of a 
course. That has never happened 
here. If somebody needs a course 
to finish on time, we overload the 
course. We do an independent 
study. I mean, people who need re- 
quired courses do not need to feel 
at risk,” said Glosenger. 

While there is reassurance from 
the professors, students still ex- 
pressed concern with the structure 
of certain courses. “I will have Dr. 
Park for Language and Literature 
1 in the spring. She retires May 
2016, and it has been undecided 
what will happen with Language 
and Literature 2. Who is going to 
be the professor for that class? So 
that personally will affect me in the 
way that I go from having one pro- 
fessor, and then, in the block above 
it, I will have someone completely 
different,” said Sharpless. 

Transitions in the education 
department are very common. 
“We could not continue to offer 
elementary education because the 
state doesnt do it. However, the 
people that we had here that were 
in elementary education, it’s all 
rolled out with a timeline. We were 
able to help (the classes before 
2009) finish with their (degree). 
So, it was a very smooth transi- 
tion,” said Glosenger. 

The changes in the education 


department at Juniata College 
are not the only education is- 
sue. According to Glosenger and 
Park, the focus should be on the 
current displacement of teach- 
ers and the struggle to produce 
teachers from Pa. colleges with 


' education departments. 


“(The Department of Educa- 
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The education department has created a strategic plan to account for Park's retire- 
ment. The plan will evaluate courses and assist the transition process. 


tion) deliberately tried to make 
it more difficult for people to be- 
come teachers. All that testing, 
because they really only wanted 
to produce so much. Some of the 
state schools were hit pretty hard. 
‘They had to have a certain enroll- 
ment to justify their existence, so 
they've been cutting programs,” 


said Glosenger. 

The number of teacher place- 
ments are dwindling. An article 
from the Daily News on Nov. 2 
said, “18,950 teaching certificates 
were issued in 2012-2013 and that 
number took a steep decline into 
2014-2015, when only 7,180 cer- 
tificates were issued.” : 

Finding a replacement during 
the current education struggle is 
difficult; however, progress is un- 
derway. “The education depart- 
ment is in the process of creating a 
strategic plan. Within the strategic 
plan, we're going to be looking at 
all of the courses we have to offer 
and whether or not people who are 
already here can cover those areas,” 
said Park. 

According to Park, the edu- 
cation department's options are 
open in regard to looking for 
new courses to advance students’ 
educations. “So as we figure out 
our strategic plan and how we're 
moving forward, are there courses 
that I’m teaching that (Dr. Biddle) 
may choose to take over? Are 
there other areas we want to look 
for that we aren't covering? So 
that’s where we're at right now,” 
said Park. 

Students and staff share the goal 
of a growing education depart- 
ment. “We want to grow. Maybe 
not in size, but we want to grow 
intellectually and just thought wise. 
We want to get there so we, so the 
education department is putting 
out the best teachers you can phys- 
ically put out,” said Sharpless. 





Full-time position designed to satisfy physics engineering demand 


By Kraus Prorus 


Faculty and students in Juniata’s 
physics department are interview- 
ing candidates for an additional 
full-time position this spring se- 
mester. Because the demand for 
engineering physics has risen, the 
department is looking to enhance 
their abilities in the field. 

“When Jamie White, who is the 
department head right now, and I 
came here (in 1998), we had one 
graduating senior and about 14 
majors altogether. So we've built 
the program up over the last years, 
and now we have about 55 majors. 
We have the general physics course, 
which most people take in their ju- 
nior year, grow to 85 students now, 
and I think it is by far the largest 
junior-level required course on 
campus,” said Jim Borgardt, associ- 
ate professor of physics. 

According to the department's 
2015 formal request, “There has 
been a long-term consensus, ex- 
ternally by outside reviewers and 
internally by the administration, 
that the department is demon- 
strably understaffed. The addition 
of a fourth tenure track position 
to the department is necessary 
in order to meet the needs of our 
physics and engineering physics 
students and improve the depart- 
ment'’s status among our peer and 

_ aspirant institutions.” 

Addressing the rising demand in 
engineering physics, senior Teresa 
Turmanian said, “(Engineering) 
applies physics to solving practi- 
cal problems, and I think there is 
always going to be a lot of demand 
for that kind of skill. I think that 
Juniata has recognized that there is 
an increasing number of students 
who want to pursue the more ap- 
plied side of physics but still do so 


in a small college environment.” 
“There are more students who 
want to go into engineering now 
because it is seen as a more solid, 
applied physics path with more 
job security. We are looking to hire 
someone with more engineering 
experience, because the three of us 
who are here as tenure track fac- 


ulty are all in traditional physics,” 


said Borgardt. 

Students interested in engineer- 
ing can take part in the 3-2 engi- 
neering program, which allows 
them to specialize at an affiliated 
college. Borgardt said, “You take 
three years here and then you go to 
an affiliated college. The four places 
that students can go to are Penn 
State, Clarkson University, Co- 
lumbia (or) Washington Universi- 
ty in St. Louis. Your first year at the 
second school transfers back here 
and your credits here transfer up 
there so that you have two degrees 
after five years, one in engineering 
physics here and then another one 
in whatever area you are interested 
in at that second school.” 

Addressing compatibility issues 
of Juniata’s engineering program, 
senior Bradley Spayd said, “Our 
engineering physics program. is 
not an accredited degree program. 
So perhaps having an engineering 
professor who could teach a couple 
of upper-level engineering courses 
might lead to-a certification as an 
actual engineering degree.” 

Since hiring a new professor is 
going to affect physics students, 
the department decided to involve 
the students in the interviewing 
process. “They have the candidate 
come into the lounge and then 
we can talk to them and ask them 
questions, which I think is really 
cool. All physics students are in- 
vited and quite a few come,” said 
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The additon of a full-time position in the physics department would provide the opportunity to improve Juniata’s instruction in 


a 3-2 program in engineering physics. 


senior Mara Zimmerman. 

Senior Ryan Gabriel said, “A 
few (students) go to lunch with 
them, then the interviewee comes 
in and does a seminar talk, basi- 
cally a one-hour presentation of 
what they studied and what they 
want to do. After that, we go to the 
lounge with snacks and drinks and. 
talk to them.” 

Turmanian said, “I am really 
pleased that the physics depart- 
ment is allowing us to have such an 
active role in determining who is 
going to be our professor, because 
at the end of the day, we are the 
ones that have to learn from them. 
If we have a lot of input, I think 
that only translates into better ex- 
periences for future students.” 

‘It was really exciting to talk 
to some prospective faculty and 
see what they'd be like and hear 
what they would be able to bring 


to the campus. The one who did 
come has a background in electri- 
cal engineering and was showing 
us all these labs that she wanted 
to bring in, like ‘build your own 
touchscreen, which seemed like a 
really cool thing to do in a lab,” said 
senior Kate Lorenzen. 

Despite physics being a male- 
dominated discipline, some of the 
candidates for the position are fe- 
male, Spayd said, “I think it would 
be wonderful to have a female 
physics professor. It would help the 
women that are in our department, 
knowing that there is somebody 
who went through all of that and 
had to overcome some adversities 
to get there.” 

“Having a female professor to 
be a role model would definitely 
be a plus. I think a lot of women 
in physics feel not only personal 
weight to succeed for themselves, 


but that they have to succeed for 
the sake of other women, which 
puts a lot of pressure on them. 
However, we should pick the 
person who we feel is the most 
qualified and the most skilled 
teacher, regardless of their gender. 
Yet, if (the professor) happens to 
be a woman I would be all for it,” 
said Turmanian. 

To have the new position filled 
for the spring semester, interviews 
are nearly complete. Borgardt said, 
“We plan to tie things up before 
Christmas and make an offer and 
things like that. We are looking 
forward to have a new person on 
board and have a few more di- 
verse offerings for students. Talk- 
ing to the people in the inter- 
views, they have a lot of interesting 
ideas, so that hopefully we'll have 
a couple more options to roll out 
next year.” 
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Annual Christmas bazaar held; at Huntingdon Community Center 


By Jessica WARE 


From Dec. 3-5, the Hunting- 
don Community Center hosted 
a Christmas Craft Bazaar. ‘The 
bazaar showcased local com- 
munity members’ —_ unique 
trades and helped support 
the community. 

The main goal of the Christ- 
mas Craft Bazaar was to fund- 
raise for the Huntingdon Com- 
munity Center. “We get no local, 
state or federal money. This cen- 
ter runs on donations and fun- 
draisers. ‘That's how we do what 
we do,” said Mike Ross, the 
president of the Huntingdon 
Community Center. 

“It’s a good fundraiser for our 
community. It’s a. good way for lo- 
cal vendors and local craftsmen to 
show up and show off their stuff,” 
said Ross. “It’s basically local ven- 
dors who bring homemade crafts, 
or they buy them. They set it up for 
the community to come in to see a 
craft show. It’s a little fundraiser for 
the community center.” 

Joan Rogers, a vendor at the ba- 
zaar, said, “This community center 
has basically been a staple of this 
community, and as it is called a 
community center, it is vital to the 
community for all the programs 
that it has available.” 

The community center is an 
important aspect of Hunti 
don, especially for the youth. “The 
Huntingdon Community Center 
now has almost all the youth ath- 
letic activities that aren't directly 
related to the school. They are run 
out of here. Every kid that comes 
through Huntingdon of elemen- 
tary age, if they are interested in 
basketball or a number of other 
sports, they get their start right 


here at the community center and _ 


now out of the basement of the 
William Smith School. There's an- 
other gymnasium up there as well. 
‘That’s what everyone does here,” 
said Teri Smith. 

“My children are involved in 


community center activities,” 


said Tina Guyer, a first year ven- 
dor at the bazaar. “My son plays 
basketball here. It is near and 
dear to my heart. It is a great 
community organization.” 

Not only does the bazaar help 
raise funds for the Huntingdon 
Community Center, but also it 
helps promote local businesses. “It 


shows off a lot of local people who, 


whether it is full time or part time, 
want to show off their artistic abil- 
ity on what they can make, what 
they can sell. It also brings peo- 
ple to downtown Huntingdon,” 
said Ross. 

“It gives the local artists a 
chance to get out and show off 
their creativity. It gives the resi- 
dents a chance to come in and 
buy something (that) is unique 
and handmade. It’s just some- 
thing that is special,” said Char- 
lotte Walker, another’ vendor at 
the bazaar. 

‘It's a community oriented 
event where the local. craft ven- 
dors come in and display their 
work and promote their busi- 
nesses. The community supports 


them. It’s a local vendor event. It’s. 


a good cause for the community 
center,” said Guyer. “It brings ev- 
erybody together. I’ve seen people 
here — it’s a social event as well 
as a chance to see the artists that 
we have in our area displaying 
their work.” 

Other traditional events are 
going on in correlation with the 
bazaar. “The festival of trees, light- 
ing ceremonies, there was a special 
spaghetti dinner on Friday night 
that lasted for several hours. It’s 
a community tradition. Associ- 
ated activities aré at the ArtSpace 
in downtown Huntingdon (and) 
start at the same time. Many com- 
munity groups in this area, espe- 
cially the Garden Club, decorate 
trees at the Historical Society, 
which is called the McMurtrie 
house on 4th Street, and people 
come from all over the community 
to tour the McMurtrie mansion 
and the historical displays and to 
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Local crafts, omaments, baked .good and more were showcased at the annual Christmas Bazaar hosted by the Huntingdon 


Community Center from Dec. 3-5. 


see every room because each has 
three to four Christmas trees,” 
said Smith. 

Participants are happy with the 
results of this year’s bazaar, “It’s 
been busy, There has been food 
every day. ‘There has been a lot 
of camaraderie. Even an after- 
school program came through 
here. Students from the college 
came and helped. So there is a lot 

going on; it is well established,” 
said Rogers. 

Thinking about what would 
happen if there was no lon- 
ger a Christmas Craft Ba- 
zaat, Guyer said, “People would 


miss the social aspect of things, 
and the local vendors wouldn't 
have the opportunity to sell 
their products.” 

“T think it would be a loss. It’s al- 
ways a loss when you do away with 
something creative and artistic,” 
said Walker. 

Heather Thompson said, “I 
think it would be a disappoint- 
ment because a lot of people 
look forward to coming here 
each year.” 

“Sometimes people get lost 
in the whole meaning of what 
Christmas is, and they don't see 
that the locals are as important 


as going outside the town,” said 
Rodgers. “For the core group of 
people that have been here for 
years, it would be devastating be- 
cause people come here to see each 
other who they haven't seen all 
year long.” 

For those in the commu- 
nity, the bazaar is a part of their 
Christmas season. Smith said, 
“This bazaar is important to the 
community because it’s one of 
Huntingdon’s traditions that pull 
people from just this area all to- 
gether, year after year. We all come 
back to the same place. It’s like a 
family reunion.” 





Executive Board hopes to increase student involvement with changes 


> from STUGOV page 1 


tions for each of these initiatives 
and work with various people on 
campus who may be able to help 
them achieve their goals, but their 
structure is not set in stone either. 
Jessica Maxon, interim director 
of student activities, director of 
community service and service 
learning, and student govern- 
ment advisor, said, “Sometimes, 
with goals, the timeline changes. 
I hope that, as their advisor, they 
learn to be flexible and learn to vet 
those problems and think critically 
about solutions to make changes 
as necessary.” 

Student government hopes the 
project managers will make a dif- 
ference for the initiatives. Lesser 
said, “Student Government's job 
is to bring these issues to the at- 
tention of the administrator, so if 
they realize that we think there’s a 
need for these, maybe they'll help 
us make some changes.” 

The Projects Committee was 
created so that Student Govern- 
ment could complete tasks that 
they were not able to in the past. 
Scialabba said, “I think it’s hard for 
the Student Government Execu- 
tive Board to bear the responsibil- 
ity for all of their aspects of their 


positions and also be managing 
these various projects. There were 
a lot of good ideas out there and 
they were looking for some people 
to make them happen.” 

The student government advi- 
sors and members also hope that 
students outside of student gov- 


ernment will get involved with 
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these groups. “As the advisor to 
Student Government, I encourage 
the student body to get knowl- 
edgeable about the projects that 
the Advocates for Universal Re- 
spect and the Projects Commit- 
tee are working on, and provide 
input and support,” Maxon said. 


I ideas sanects to offer their 


guidance, their opinion, and their 
support in a respectful way because 
Student Government’s respon- 
sibility should be supporting the 
students here, or representing the 
students here.” 

Lesser said, “The ultimate goals 
are to have an engaged senate of 


eople who want to be there and 
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who want to educate, to make 
our fellow students aware of some 
issues that are going on around 
campus. We also want to help stu- 
dents gain leadership qualities by 
throwing them in these projects 
and connecting them with ad- 
ministrators that will help them in 
the future.” 


1301 Moore St., 


HUNTINGDON 644-7444 


OPEN DAILY 
10:30 a.m. -midnight 
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Local state-funded organizations endangered by legislative stalemate 


> from BUDGET page | 


mendous ripple-down effects on 
the community,” said Plane. 

Plane later added, “The direct 
effects are felt almost entirely 
in Huntingdon County, at this 
point, by Huntingdon House. 
They are suffering the brunt of 
this effect. There is the poten- 
tial, if this lingers, for those ef- 
fects to be even broader and ef- 
fect many more organizations in 
Huntingdon County.” 

Brendon Sison, a senior with a 
POE in social work, completed 
an internship over the summer at 
Huntingdon House and noticed 
the effects of the lack of funds. 
“The state Budget wasnt passed 
in June, so even when I was work- 
ing in the House, it was severely 
understaffed,” said Sison. “Most 
counselors, they couldn't even go 
ona break to get lunch. Somebody 
had to be constantly there. With 
that, some of the clients were be- 
ing neglected, in a way, and there 


Professors address racial ‘justice, equality 


> from SURJ page | 


to collaborate. 

“We don't call people racists. If 
I believe a behavior is racist, it’s the 
behavior, not the person. It’s not 
about who you are, it’s how you be- 
have,” said Cockett. 

Some people may be uninten- 
tionally offensive to other groups, 
and recognizing this is important 
in starting social change. “It would 
be nice if you can rewind your 
words, but you can't. Acknowledge 
that we are humans and make mis- 
takes,” said Prill. 
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was a lot of tension from that. A 
lot of things didn't get done. The 
services side of-the whole thing 
really suffered throughout the en- 
tire time I was there, but it’s sur- 
prising how resilient the clients 
and the workers there are in spite 
of that. I would say it was diffi- 
cult (and) very stressful at times, 
(yet) not unhopeful. But now it’s 
a lot different with the House 
being closed.” 

Although Foster’s greatest con- 
cern was within the school district, 
he reflected on other organizations 
in his community that will be af- 
fected as well. “Any organization 
like the United Way, Huntingdon 
abuse centers, the MHMR, any- 


. thing like that the county supports 


are all being impacted right now by 
the state budget, certainly not just 
the school district. This is certainly 
not just a school district dilemma. 
County agencies on aging, welfare, 
housing, any of that that provides 
support to our elders. Before school 
even starts, we're being impacted by 


The surrounding community is 
primarily white, which is why Prill 
and Cockett decided Huntingdon 
could benefit from the forma- 


_tion of a SURJ chapter. “White 


privilege is that by virtue of being 
white or by looking white enough, 
there are certain things that are 
easier for you, or that you dont 
have to prove about yourself, and 
we benefit from those things,” 
said Cockett. 

Recognizing white privilege is a 
crucial step to understanding and 
talking ‘about racial justice. Prill 
said, “Racism never went away, 
and it seems to be having a resur- 
gence in some ways with having a 
black president.” 

Rather than ignoring this issue, 
SURJ wants to bring them to the 
community's awareness in a way 
that is conducive to change. 

Prill and Cockett also created 
their own flag through SURJ to 
symbolize racial justice. “We 
formed in Huntingdon partially as 
a response to the number of Con- 
federate flags that. appeared over 
the summer, but also as a desire to 
be part of the national conversa- 
tion,” said Prill, 

This conversation needs to start 
by recognizing that some com- 
munity members feel unsafe or 
unwelcome by the presence of the 
Confederate flags. 

Huntingdon SURJ plans to re- 
spond positively to the increase 
in Confederate flags by openly 
supporting minority groups, 
rather than condemning the ac- 


_tions of those who choose to 


fly it. 


“The response needs to be very 


clear and very positive in support 
of the targeted community, and 
I thought the targeted commu- 
nity is African-American people,” 
said Cockett. 

The Huntingdon chapter of 
SUR] was intended to be primarily 
for community members. Accord- 
ing to Prill, SURJ is more effec- 
tive as a community-based group 
rather than a campus-based group 
because it has a more permanent, 
steady impression. “We're here to 
stay, and students come and go,” 
said Prill. 

However, this should not dis- 
courage students from form- 


this not being passed,” said Foster. 

Despite the evident effects of 
the budget, Foster mentioned that 
the Huntingdon school district is 
okay on funds until February be- 
cause of their smaller population. 
“We have been able, at least at 
this point, to survive as of our last 
board update. We're probably good 
until February. Anything after 
February’ not good. We lived 
right down off of our local rev- 
enue only, not the state. We have 
not pursued the line of credit 
or a loan yet, but by January we 
will definitely be pursuing that,” 
said Foster. 

Plane offered ‘some insight into 
what these loans will mean for 
Huntingdon County community 
members. “School districts and 
other organizations have to bor- 
row money to keep their doors 
open because they're not getting 
money from the state: That means 
that the school districts are going 
to have to pay that. money back 
with interest,” said Plane. “So as 


ing a SURJ chapter on campus. 
Prill said, “My perception is that 
there’s a lot of talking past on 
this campus and not enough 
talking with.” 

SURJ could facilitate more ef- 
fective and inclusive conversa- 
tions about race. However, it can 
be challenging to get these con- 
versations started. Prill said, “You 
don't need to be aggressive about 
it, but stand up and say, ‘that 
makes me uncomfortable and 
here’s why.” 

Recent events on campus have 
brought to light the political le- 
gitimacy of racial justice groups 
like SURJ. “One thing about ef- 
fective political action is know- 
ing your audience, and knowing 
what will push them away and 
what will bring them together,” 
said Prill. 

SURJ hopes to bring people 
together, and to call attention to 
harmful ideologies rather than to 
individuals. Prill said, “On a cam- 
pus this size, some of it becomes 
enmeshed in personalities rather 
than the issues.” 

By having open dialogue, 
students will. be able to share 
their ideas and feelings with- 
out fear of having their 
identity attacked. 

When students stop talking 
about race issues and start name- 
calling, they lose their power to 
have an inclusive, sensitive com- 
munity. “Dont point your fin- 
ger and say ‘youre a racist, say 
‘can we have a conversation?” 
said Cockett. 

Current tensions in the commu- 
nity may be a sign that change is 
happening. As students and com- 
munity members become increas- 
ingly aware of inequality, more 
efforts in social change are being 
made. “We are more aware of the 
struggles that minorities are going 
through,” said Kouame. 

By sharing compassion and 
openness instead of creating divi- 
sion, SURJ puts individuals first 
in the fight for racial justice. “We 
didn't come to Juniata just for a 
big paycheck and to put our faces 
in our books; we came because 
we care about students and teach- 
ing, and we care about people,” 


said Cockett. 





tax payers, we are now not only 
paying for our school system but 
we're paying for our school system 
plus we're paying interest on the 
money we borrowed, and that is 
more expensive.” 

‘The effects will not only be felt 
by tax payers of the community but 
also by grade-school students and 
staff as well. “I look at the course 
offerings. I got here four years ago. 
Huntingdon used to have 2,500 
students, and our enrollment is 
now down to 1,960. Anytime you 
lose enrollment, youre certainly 
going to lose staff. So we've cer- 
tainly lost some offerings over the 
past few years and before I got here, 
but the arts we've kept, the music 
we've kept (and) the AP classes 
we've actually increased. Id hope 
to say right now that our current 
students aren't feeling it as much 
as probably the upper level of us 
standing thinking about what's 
going to happen if it doesn't come 
through,” said Foster. 

Tt is evident that there is only one 


Lectureship in Chemistry 


solution to this crisis: a compro- 
mise. “The nature of compromise 
is not necessarily that one side 
is over here and one side is over 
there and you meet in the middle. 
‘That is one type of compromise, 
but that’s a very unusual compro- 
mise,” said Plane. “To reach that, 
you basically have to say, “Well 
both positions are reasonable, and 
the only way out of it is to take 
something in the middle.’ But 
that seldom happens because both 
sides say ‘No, no, no, my posi- 
tions is reasonable but your posi- 
tion is unreasonable and I'm not 
going to go halfway between a 
reasonable position and an un- 
reasonable position, that gets 
you more than you deserve. 
You need to come more to 
my direction.” 

Foster agreed. “There are not 
too many people you'll speak to 
who will try and make this sound 
positive. We just want to know 
what we're getting so we can move 
from there.” 
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Chemist Christopher C. Cummins of Massachusetts Institute of Technology vis- 
tted Juniata College to speak in the three-part John P Reeves Lectureship in 
Chemistry. The Lectureship was established in 2014 with endowments from 
Thomas C.Wemer'64 and Mary Beaver Werner'64, with additional funds pro- 
vided by the Reeves family, Lectures in the series may be annually or bi-annually 
selected by the chair of the chemistry department. 

Cummins was at Juniata from Dec. 2-5 discussing his work in Neff Audito- 
rium. He began with an entry level lecture on phosphorus. The second was 
intermediate-level lecture on molecules in outer space. Cummins concluded his 
series of lectures with an advanced discussion on anion receptors, coordination 


chemistry and the oxo wall. 


The John PR Reeves Lectureship in Chemistry is open to all Juniata students and 


faculty. 
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Juniata provides opportunity, success tailored for Taylor 


h 


Humans 


JantAata 


jamie Mistretta 


‘I have a lot of cousins and 
we're all about the same age, so 
any [childhood] memory I have 
is about being silly with them. 
We used to play this game, Bowl- 
ing for Children,’ kind of funny, I 
know. My mom or my aunts and 
uncles would come down. We had 
this ratty old mattress in our base- 
ment. There were six of us 6-year 
olds, and we had this big ball and 
would all jump on the mattress. 
The adults would throw the ball, 
and if you would jump and land on 
it, you would obviously wipe out. I 
don't know why, but we loved that 
game. Every time we were togeth- 
er, that’s what wed do.” 

Taylor Garraffa, a junior from 
Lancaster, Pa., who is majoring in 
Pre-K through fourth grade edu- 
cation, is a unique Human of Juni- 
ata. “I recently, just now, junior year, 
figured out what’s important to me 
and what I really want to put my 
time into. I really am involved in 
a lot right now, but probably what 
I'm most proud of is Relay for Life. 
Tm the co-chair for this year. I 
was just a team captain freshman 
and sophomore year, but this year 
Kirsten McKenzie and I are co- 
running it. Cancer has affected my 
life in a couple of different ways. I 





know it affects everyone, too, so I’m 
not going to try and say I’m unique 
in that. I am just really blessed with 
the people I've met from [Relay 
for Life], the stories I’ve heard and 
the amount of help I’ve been able 
to give to people because of Relay. 
It’s probably the closest [activity] I 
hold to my heart. I am really proud 
to be a part of it.” 

Helping raise money for cancer 
is only one of many philanthropic 
projects Taylor has been a part of 
throughout her life. Along with 
fundraising and volunteering at 
the Special Olympics, Taylor re- 
flects on one of her first commu- 
nity service missions. “When I was 
in high school I went on a mission 
trip to Brazil and got to be around 
kids. We went to orphanages and 
different tribal villages and met 
kids along the way. They were dif- 
ferent than any other kids I’ve ever 
really met. They were so loving 
and, I don’t know, different. I real- 
ized that Id never been as happy 
as I can be when I am with kids. I 
think they have a spirit about them 
that most older people don't, which 
I guess is kind of rude, but they just 
make me happy.” 

Even with being so involved 
outside of class, Taylor demon- 
strates impeccable academic in- 
volvement. “I genuinely like all my 
classes, but probably Language in 
the Brain was my favorite because 
it was very interesting to me. It 
was about brain development and 
how students’ language develops, 
and from that comes reading. [I 


learned] how to teach reading and 
about the brain. I also really like my 
classes with practicums attached to 
them. Not only do I get to sit in the 
classroom, but I get to go out in the 
schools too.” . 

It doesn't stop there. Along with 
being active in the classroom and 
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in service, Taylor is also present 
throughout Juniata’s campus clubs 
and activities. “I’m the fundraising 
chair for NSLS, so I’ve become 
kind of involved with that. We just 
had our first big fundraiser, a corn 


hole tournament this past week- 
end, which was a lot of fun. Relay 





for Life and CAC, which is kind of 
like Relay, Colleges Against Can= 
cer. We do breast cancer aware- 
ness and all that stuff. I tutor a lo- 
cal student. She is in fourth grade 
this year. I've been tutoring for a 
year and a half now. I really enjoy 
the time I get to spend with her. I 
babysit some local kids as well be- 
cause I work at the ECEC as well 
so I do after care there so I get to 
spend two hours for class and then 
I spend two hours where I can 
relax a little bit and just play with 
the kids. From that, I’ve met some 
families that I just adore and I bab- 
ysit for them. I'm the student assis- 
tant for the education department 
right now, which has been interest- 


- ing. I've had a lot of fights with the 


copy machine, but it’s fun and I’ve 
done some cool things. I don't play 
right now, but I did play soccer. I’m 
going to play again this spring. In 
the fall I couldn't play because of all 
the other things I’ve been doing. I 
work staff events and work security 
at football games. There’s got to be 
more! My life is just meeting after 
meeting.” 

Like many of us at Juniata, Tay- 
lor is busy getting involved in any 
way she can. She concludes with 
some compelling advice to her 
fellow students. “Take the time to 
figure out what’s important to you, 
and then don’t be afraid to pour 
everything into it. That can be any- 
thing, but just take the time to let 
yourself know what's important. I 
think people will be a lot happier 
when they do that.” 





Rising achievements cast shadows over stress of final’s week 
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I had completely. shut down. I 
had so much information and tasks 
that I had to complete circulating 
in my head, and instead of starting 
with one and then proceeding to 
take care of the others, I decided to 
ignore them altogether, Every col- 
lege student, including myself, is 
all too familiar with being stressed, 
and the mayhem, or lack thereof, 
that follows. With all of these as- 
signments, social gatherings, meal 
times and “eight hours of sleep,” 
how do college students handle it? 

Ifeoma Obi, a first year with a 
POE in 
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ing to get the right grades in the 
right classes is really stressful to 
me, especially with classes that I 
struggle with.” 

Kyle Rodriguez, a first year with 
a POE in computer science, says 
that, “Deadlines stress me out a 
lot. I naturally procrastinate, and 
once deadlines come up I don't 
know how to deal with things, so I 
rush my work. It’s a circle of stress, 
because the work isn't as good as 
you think it should be, so you put 
it off and then stress about putting 
it off.” 

Along with the theme of dead- 
lines, Obi says that between class- 
work and homework, the more 
difficult to handle is homework. 
“In class you can always talk to 
the professor, but with homework 
you just have to push through it. 
You pretty much just do it to get 
it done, not actually to learn about 
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the material.” ” 

Is it healthy to stress college 
students out to the point where 
they are only pushing to get their 
homework done and not retaining 
the material? Deadlines aren't the 
only stressor that affect most col- 
lege students these days. 

Zachary Kelly, a first year with a 
biology POE, shares his concerns 
on the largest stressor of college 
students. “I think that change is 


what stresses students out more, 


the transition to new social and - 


living situations. They dont have 
a way to cope with those changes 
yet. Change would probably be the 
biggest stressor for freshman in nm 
opinion.” ; 
Although change is a large 
stressor for any incoming fresh- 
man, Rodriguez says, “College 
students are most stressed with 
balancing school work, their social 
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life and sleeping.” 

Who better to get advice from 
than college students that per- 
sonally struggle with these stress- 
ors on a daily basis? When asked 
how she copes with her stress, Obi 
says that, “Online shopping is ex- 
tremely relaxing to me. When you 
find that perfect velvet dress, that’s 
perfect. I also like being alone and 
watching movies. I would actually 
say that movies would, probably 
be my biggest stress relief. It helps 
separate me from people and work 
and stuff when I'm all by myself 
with my own thoughts, which 
is more relaxing than when I’m 
around people.” 

Kelly deals with stress from a 
stereotypically masculine point 
of view. “As a normally function- 
ing male of society, I don't re- 
ally deal with stress. Sometimes 
I play some video games or play 
the piano. I sleep a lot too, so 
that’s nice.” 

For Rodriguez, de-stressors re- 
volve around doing something 
you enjoy to rid your mind of wor- 
ries. “Reading can be helpful, but 
sometimes if youre really stressed 
it can be hard to focus on reading. 
I would say working out, because 
I know that helps people de-stress, 
but that doesn't happen for me. I 
play video games sometimes. I 
dabble. Talking to people is an- 
other way to de-stress, just being in 
a social situation to get your mind 
off of what you're going through.” 

In the coming weeks, between 
upcoming finals and heavy work- 
loads, the students give some ad- 
vice on how to handle their stress. 
Kelly lives his days on a meal-by- 
meal basis. “Lunch. Sometimes 
even dinner. Just food in general, 
man. Food always helps me get 
through my day.” 


Obi motivates herself by re- 
minding herself how great she has 
been and what she wants to do. 
“I want to be really successful in 
life, and how I measure success in 
academic life is doing well in my 
classes. Success in other areas of 
my life would be being comfort- 
able. In general, I don't like the idea 
of failing.” 

For Rodriguez, the comfort at 
the end of a long day pushes him 
through. “The thought of my nice, 
warm, cozy thermal blanket wait- 
ing for me in bed at the end of 
every day helps with all of the work. 
Naps help a lot, too. Napsolutely.” 

When youre up at three in the 
morning cramming for finals and 
feel everything start to fall apart, 
remember that it’s always darkest 
before the dawn. Keep pushing 
through your work and the stress 
of it all, and soon you will gain 
the break you deserve. If you need 
help with finding ways to de-stress, 
contact the Health and Wellness 
Center, or follow these last pieces 
of advice from students stressing 
just as much as you are. 

“I would say find what de- 
stressor works for you,” says Obi. 
“For me it’s get work done, watch 
a movie and socialize. But for other 
people it could be socialize, watch 
a movie, get their work done and 
then sleep, so find what’s best for 
you. Once you do, it’s easier than 
fitting in that conventional ‘study, 
work, play’ routine.” 

Good luck to you all, and re- 
member that this is just the end 
of a semester, not the end of the 
world. Remember to step back and 
breathe if you need to. Once you 
feel sane again, dive back into your 
work to make sure you do your best 
on your exams. It will all be okay. 
You can do this. 
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Food tale change, student complaints persist over decades 





piper MeGonigie 


‘It's Thursday, around supper 
time, and you figure you might as 
well head on down to Ellis and see 
what they've cooked up this week 
to take the place of steak night. 
Perhaps it will be Spanish night, 
complete with a simulated bull- 
fight, or even Chilean night, where 
the local American Legion comes 
in and takes over the Student Gov- 
ernment for one evening. 

But seriously, the Hallmark 
Food Service, (Juniata’s finest), 
like all food industries at this time, 
is having to deal with skyrocket- 
ing food costs. Unlike some food 
industries, Juniata’s food service 
cannot directly pass this increase 
on to the consumer because they 
must operate on a fixed budget. 
Here they are faced with a double 
dilemma. They must somehow 
keep their cost down and yet 
still maintain a reasonably high 
quality of food product and service. 
‘This they have accomplished, but it 
has meant the end of steak night, 
at least for the foreseeable future. 
The food service feels that the 
board-paying student would much 
prefer losing one steak a week than 
lose total food quality the rest of 
the week. 

Some students have been asking 





why there isn’t a rebate policy for 
meals missed, especially when the 
meals missed are considerable. This 
seems to be a reasonable request, 
but in actuality Juniata students 
rarely pay for all that they eat. In 
presenting a board estimate to the 
administration, the food service 
first figures out the percentage 
of attendance for each meal and 
each day of the week. Some week- 
ends, such a Parent’s Weekend or 
Homecoming, are going to have 
higher attendance figures and this 
must be taken into consideration. 
‘These percentages are averaged to- 
gether to arrive at an approximate 


. overall attendance percentage. This 


figure is the one used in determin- 
ing the board costs. So if you eat al- 
most every meal on campus, youre 
really getting your money’s worth. 
Another complaint heard 
around campus is with the por- 
tioning procedure. Some students 
feel that the portions given are too 
small: they “couldn't fill up your 
grandmother.” There are two rea- 
sons why this is done with the main 
courses: (1) to cut waste and (2) to 
gear production in the kitchen. The 
food service figures out approxi- 
mately how many portions per tray. 
‘This gives the kitchen more time to 
prepare the food and thus, allevi- 
ates some of the waiting for firsts. 
New innovations this year include 
the self-service vegetable tray and 
the dining room seconds table. The 
first of these innovations allows the 
student to pile up his plate with 


vegetables—the sky’s the limit! The 
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second eliminates some of the time 
spent in getting refills. 

All this and you'r still not sat- 
isfied? Well, tell it to Ed or Phil; 
they aim to please. Hallmark Food 
Service would like to keep our 
business so they're responsive to 
student complaints. Your ideas will 
be listened to. 

So, chin up! Compared to the 
food services in most other schools, 
believe me, we havent got it 


so bad.” 


“J.C. Food Service—Could Be 
Worse” 

Kandy Foust, The Juniatian, 
October 11, 1973, Vol. XLVV, No. 
2 


Some things never change, I 
guess. Students will always be 


twitching and moaning about caf- 
eteria food, regardless of the com- 
pany serving in it. Whether it’s 
Sodexo Corporation or Hallmark 


- Food Company, you name the 


company, they all have flaws. 

I agree with the message from 
1973, that food service could cer- 
tainly be worse, even today. 

However, the author of the 1973 
article seems to suggest accep- 
tance of lackluster food and dining 
plans and discourages looking too 
closely at the issues that bother us. 
‘The article suggests that the com- 
pany serving us should be trusted 
without question. I have to say 
I disagree. 

Several points the article dis- 
cusses do hold true today. For in- 









stance, in order to get better food, 
we would have to be willing to 
spend more money on it. This 
could have an impact on our tu- 
ition, as the administration might 
be unable to shift current funds 
into dining costs. Some students 
might be willing to pay more, 
though others may not. This raises 
the question of where our money is 
being spent if not on food. Could 
we spend more on providing high- 
er quality food if, say, we spent less 
on mowing the lawns? 

While I am also sure you could 
still find a worse example of a col- 
lege cafeteria, I don't imagine there 
are many. 

At least we don't have care- 
fully regulated portions like the 
students had in 1973. That would 
be received very angrily by today’s 
student body. 

Friends of mine at other schools 
have a constantly changing menu, 
a greater variety of dishes and 
multiple vegan choices. Schools 
like Lewis and Clarke College, 
University of Colorado, Portland 
State University and Denison 
University—schools larger than 
Juniata, but also smaller ones—are 
providing their students with far 
healthier and locally sourced food 
options. They serve fresh vegetables 
and fruit, and offer multiple places 
to eat and longer serving hours. 

Juniata is a small school, yes, 
but I question whether part of the 
trade-off for a small school has to 
be cheap, unhealthy food. In con- 
trast to 1973, food prices today 


What Happens in Vegas... Madrigal 2015 


JARED EVANS & HARUKA KAMEGAYA / JUNIATIAN 
Madrigal returns once again for another fun-filled event Tenting began Nov. |5; students across campus pitched tents to 


prepare for Madrigal (top). Chisa Taguchi, Mason Sherry, Karl Renner, Ashley Motta and Drew Goodwin pose for pictures 
(center). Madrigal dinner was held in Baker Refectory on Dec.5 (bottom). 


are not “skyrocketing.” In fact, as 
a nation we have more food than 
we can eat and throw out millions 
of dollars of food every year. I feel 
rather jilted when considering my 
wilted lettuce and endless hot- 
dog-type meals. 

Additionally, the rebate policy 
on meals is an issue still relevant 
today. Juniata’s upperclassmen have 
the option of choosing a meal plan, 
but freshmen are required to pay 
for the nineteen-meals-per-week 
meal plan. Personally, I will often 
eat only one of those three meals, 
and I never eat three, yet I am still 
paying for all of them. 

I know this is a reasonable at- 
tempt to help freshmen and make 
sure they are eating, but it is still 
frustrating to many students. 

An issue today that wasn't men- 
tioned in 1973 involves the lack 
of healthy food. It greatly upsets 
me that the majority of our food 
choices are unhealthy, especially 
when some other universities serve 
healthy, nutritious food to their 
students. There should be a balance 
between cost and quality. Having 
a salad every day as the only avail- 
able non-processed option can be 
rather sad. 

I know that no food service will 
be perfect. Still, I think it is impor- 
tant to air our grievances. 

Do not be afraid of being per- 
ceived as discontent. After all, 
to create change, a person has to 
make noise. Within the confines 
of the College, better food could 
be provided were it made a priority. 
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Sweethearts Confectionery’s tasty treats bake history 





In the mood ie a sweet treat? 
Who isn't? As with any food, it 
is best to eat in moderation. We 
can all remember a Halloween 
night we ate too much candy as 
a child. However, swing by to 
723 Washington Street, a short 
walk from campus, right next to 
the cinema, to try one of the best 
cupcakes you will ever have. A 
small, privately owned cake and 
candy company opened in 2012, 
Sweethearts Confectionery will 
leave your sweet tooth satisfied 
and wanting more. 

Why are these cupcakes so 
good? Well for starters, they 
are made fresh daily and from 
scratch; no boxed cake ingredi- 
ents here. The bonus of this is 
you will never return and have 
a cupcake that tastes quite the 
same. From ordinary to exotic 
flavors, everyone is sure to find 









dance in Rosenberger Auditorium. 





Darrah Carr Dance 


On Dec. 4, Darrah Carr Dance visited the College as a part of the Juniata Presents 
series. The dancers performed a combination of Irish step dancing and modem 


a type they like, with or with- 
out icing. To complement your 
cupcake, why not grab a bag of 
candy? When I have gone, I have 
not tried the candy, but my cup- 
cake was gone before I walked 
out the door. It was vanilla cake 
and icing with cherries inside 
and on top, a little bite of heaven. 

I think the store could really 
benefit by incorporating tables 
to the interior or exterior during 
warmer months. The presence of 
a bar with stools could be a chic 
and space-saving option for res- 
taurant seating. While custom- 
ers are waiting on a cake pickup, 
they might want to sit down. 
With the sugary theme the con- 
fectionery incorporates, colorful 
chairs scattered about might add 
to a fun, small social space feel. 
‘That is the only thing this space 
is lacking. 

Sweethearts Confectionery is 
open from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. daily, 
except for on Sundays. Though 
there is no eat-in area, the work- 
ers, decoration and atmosphere 
are on point. They also incorpo- 
rate a cake decorating aspect to 
their business, offering specialty 
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made cakes for celebrations. If 
you or someone you know is hav- 
ing a birthday, why not swing by 
and order a personalized cake or 
batch of cupcakes? Cake is now 
accessible, however in earlier 
times, this was not the case. 
Cake originated in ancient 
Egypt as a form of leavened 
bread, round and flat, produced 
ona hot stone. They were the first 
peoples to master the art of using 
natural yeast. Moving some time 
forward into the Middle Ages, 
cake was a specialty afforded 
solely by the wealthy. Com- 
moners did not have the heating 
technology of wood-stoves to 
bake with. They were stuck eat- 
ing the dry, stale bread while the 
wealthy ate fine-floured melt-in- 
your-mouth bread. Give us this 
day our daily bread, huh! 
Middle-Aged cakes were gen- 
erally ten to twenty pounds in 
weight, a bit larger than what we 
are used to. I hope they shared 
with the poor, because that size 
of anything could feed an army. 
Cakes were not topped with ic- 
ing or sprinkles back then. Only 
in Europe with the discovery of 


Dec. 10, 1901: the first Nobel 
Prizes were awarded in Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 

1915: Ford Motor Company 
built their one millionth car. 

1967: soul singer Otis Red- 
ding and members of his band 
were killed in a Wisconsin plane 
crash, 

2005: “The Chronicles of Nar- 
nia: The Lion, the Witch and the 
Wardrobe” was the No. 1 movie 
in the box office. 

Andrew Adamson directed 
the Disney adaptation of the 
first novel in C.S. Lewis’s series, 
which has millions of copies in 
47 languages. 

“The Lion, the Witch and 
the Wardrobe” begins during 
World War II: in England. 
The story follows the four Pe- 
vensie children — Peter, Su- 
san, Edmund and Lucy — who 
move into a big, country house 
owned by Professor Digory 
Kirk during an evacuation out 
of London. 

Mrs. Macready, housekeeper 
at the country home, picks up 
the children from the train sta- 
tion, proceeding to give them 
a long set of strict rules. At the 
top of the list: do not disturb 
Professor Kirke. 

It is at Kirke’s home that Lucy, 
the youngest sibling, discovers a 
wardrobe in a spare room — the 
perfect hiding spot for the chil- 
dren's game of hide and seek. 

Venturing further in to the 
wardrobe to hide fully, Lucy 
pushes past what seems like an 
endless stash of old fur coats 
until she feels the prickling of 
pine needles and cold snow on 
her skin. The youngest Pevensie 
had stumbled into the mystical 
land of Narnia. 

For those who read the book 







the new world were these fancy 
additions thought of. At this 
time during the Industrial Revo- 
lution, baking became more ac- 
cessible to the average family. 

During this time, recipes were 
also better recorded. At the end 
of the 17th century, pastries 
were made popular in the UK 
by a baking school in London. 
‘The eighteenth century was the 
height of cake baking. It was 
then that baking became a popu- 
lar and necessary skill for profes- 
sional cooks and housewives. 

In 1769, Elizabeth Raffeld 
is credited with inventing the 
first icing recipe. However, 
years passed until it finally hit 
the shelves in 1915. From 1899 
to the early 1900s, cake recipes 
were documented consistently, 
leading to the first appearance of 
the brownie. Basically chocolate 
bread, it makes sense that the 
brownie was thought up between 
the invention of the regular cake 
and icing. From 1910 to 1920, 
packaged cookies were more 
popular in stores. Chocolate chip 
cookies were very popular in the 
‘30s to ‘40s. If any students have 


and watched the movie, it can 
be argued that Disney’s film 
remained faithful to the novel 
in more ways than one. In addi- 
tion to the remarkably beauti- 
ful scenes portrayed on screen, 
“The Lion, the Witch and 
the Wardrobe” is in keeping 
with Lewis's emotional writ- 
ing. On top of that, the movie 
was initially, and still is, sur- 
rounded with talk of its under- 
tones of Christianity. 

It’s no surprise that religion 
made an appearance in the film. 
When first published in 1950, 
Lewis had recently converted 
to Christianity because of a 
conversation with Lord of the 
Rings author J. R. R. Tolkien, 
which must have been the most 
epic conversations in history, but 
T digress. 

The “Chronicles of Nar- 
nia” series is an interweaving 
of magic, fantastic creatures 
and Christianity. 

The most obvious of the 
Christian motifs is Aslan, the 
great lion. He is the only char- 
acter to appear in all seven of the 
novels. In “The Lion, the Witch 
and the Wardrobe,” Aslan repre- 
sents Jesus Christ. There isn't any 
room for arguing that fact — in 
the novel, C. S. Lewis refers to 
Aslan as the Lion and the Lamb, 
the same allegory used to refer to 
God in the Bible. 

It is the age-old battle of 
good versus evil, but with strong 
Christian themes. Where Aslan 
is representative of the good in 
the movie, there needed to be 
an evil. The White Witch reigns 
over Narnia, allowing a white 
winter to take control. 

The witch demands Edmund, 
the younger brother of the Pe- 
vensie children, be handed 
over in order to be executed 
for his betrayal. Aslan, fulfill- 
ing the role of the savior he is 
meant to be, offers himself as 
a sacrifice. 

The White Witch accepts his 
offer, subsequently tying him to 
the Stone Table, cutting off his 


not visited Hershey, Pa., I sug- 
gest you go. The best chocolate in 
the world, besides Swiss, is under 
a two-hour drive from Juniata or 
a short trip from the Harrisburg 
train stop. 

As for contemporary cakes, we 
now have the cake pop. In 2008, 
Angie Dudley experimented 
with ingredients at her Baker- 
ella store in Georgia. Southern, 
sweet and charming, the dessert 
even has its own bake pans. She 
originated as a baker with a blog 
who posted pictures of her cup- 
cake pops. Four months after her 
initial post, she received a call 
from Martha Stewart asking her 
to be on her show. 

Since appearing on the show, 
she has written a book that has 
been published. She has also 
been on the covers of count- 
less magazines, including Betty 
Crocker, People and Family Cir- 
cle. In addition, she has baked 
cake pops for Disney’s website. 
Talk about popular! I wonder 
what the Egyptians would think 
of cake pops and sprinkles. Our 
society has certainly come a long 
way since leavened bread. 


The lion, the witch and the conversion 


hair, and killing him. Sacrificing 
his life to save another mirrors 
how Jesus Christ gave his life for 
the sins of mankind. 

Over a broken stone table, the 
slain Aslan rises, shaking out his 
glorious regrown mane and let- 
ting out a victorious roar. It prac- 
tically screams hallelujah, Christ 
is risen. 

Edmund’s betrayal — ‘the one 
the White Witch demands his 
life for — is referred to as “the 
sins of the ‘son of Adam.” In 
the creation story, God first 
made Adam and Eve. All sub- 
sequent generations of humans 
came from these first two, mak- 
ing any modern humans sons 
of Adam. 

Even with the strong Chris- 
tian motifs, not all agreed upon 
the. way Lewis chose to cre- 
ate a likeness to Christ. Tolk- 
ien, who helped Lewis into 
Christianity, did not approve 
of Narnia. 

The Messiah figure in the film 
and in the books is a lion. De- 
spite biblical reference to Jesus as 
the Lion and the Lamb, Narnia’s 
savior is a distortion into the 
purely muscular Aslan. 

Aslan is no domestic kit- 
ten. He appears to have a gen- 
tle disposition, the children 
are warned that he is powerful 
and dangerous. 

The Jesus Christ that saves 
mankind is the Lamb, friend 
to the weak, the poor and the 
outcasts on earth. Not quite the 
parallel Tolkien and other Chris- 
tians wanted to see. 

As children watching the 
film, we probably didn't catch 
much of the Christian imag- 
ery. As children, it was more 
about seeing the fantastic world 
of glistening white snow turn 
into spring. 

As an adult, knowing the 
Christianity behind the film 
doesn't necessarily take away 
from it, but “The Lion, the 
Witch and the Wardrobe” is just 
as enjoyable through the eyes of 
a child. 
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Audience an important piece of planning any protest 





Change is something - in- 
evitable, something that we all 
must strive to make the best 
of and continue to embrace. 
It is necessary that we keep 
moving forward rather than re- 
main sedentary in our ideals 
and beliefs. 

In order to understand the 
world around us, we need to 
learn from experience and 
critical thinking. These trans- 
formations along with ac- 
ceptance and  understand- 
ing are vital to the success of 
our community. 

During the years I have been 
at Juniata I have noticed the ev- 
er-growing anger and frustration 
that students have cultivated to- 
ward current events of injustice 
around the world. 

Some discussions have been 
held about their concerns, but 
it appears that this year Juniata 
students have decided that dis- 
cussions are not enough and have 
stood up to fight for the change 
they would like to see. 

This semester, students have 
been particularly invested in 
tackling social injustices and 
creating a space to have safe, 





open discussions. They have also 
been active in presenting their 
frustrations to the campus and 
local community. 

During this semester, students 
have made banners that state the 
importance of minority lives and 
held a gathering discussing how 
Wwe must strive to insure minori- 
ties receive equality. Additional- 
ly, a forum was created on Face- 
book to have an open discussion 
about any issues, good or bad, 
that may be going on. 

A Juniata student even went 


as far as stealing a Confeder-- 


ate flag from a local’s home and 
burning it. 

In some of these ways, the 
amount of passion that our stu- 
dents have for change is unbe- 
lievable and seldom found, but 
in others, the way that we try 
to tackle specific issues needs 
to be solved in a more civil, 
respectful manner. 

The Huntingdon commu- 
nity is small, rural and very 
accustomed to tradition. We, 
as students, must  under- 
stand that we owe respect to 
the members of Huntingdon, 
and this respect must be car- 
ried over into any protests or 
movements for change. With 
this in mind we must con- 
sider the way that we go about 
evoking change. 

Protests often come off as 
being very harsh, and in or- 
der to successfully relay our 


messages to the Huntingdon 
community, we must do so in a 
more conversational fashion. 

We need to strive to build 
stronger ties with the communi- 
ty while working to understand 
each other in order to become a 
more welcoming town. 

The same pertains to the 
Juniata community. Though pro- 
tests may not always be well- 
received by students they are 
sometimes a more effective way 
of evoking change on campus. 

In our closed and close-knit 
environment it is easier for us 
to understand one another and 
to morph into a cooperative 
community. 

On campus, we hold discus- 
sions and events to understand 
the things that are happen- 
ing throughout the world. This 
gives our Juniata community 
a better understanding and 
more cultivated view towards 
worldly issues. 

Our opportunity to interact 
with unique perspectives both 
intellectually and __ personally 
is éxtremely important to un- 
derstand when addressing the 
Huntingdon community as a 
whole. The Huntingdon com- 
munity may not be exposed to 
a diverse environment on a day- 
to-day basis, and the diversity 
of Juniata’s campus population 
may not necessarily impact the 
Huntingdon community. 

Even though we may be more 





Micro aggressions cause macro effects 


EDITORIAL 





Hearing comments like “You 
are so pretty!” or “You speak very 
articulately” can be wonderful 
compliments to hear, but when 
those same comments get stated as 
“You are so pretty ... for a black 
girl!” or “You speak so articulately 
... for a black person,” then that 
quickly turns from a compliment 
into a micro aggression. 

Throughout most of this se- 
mester, there have been continu- 
ing conversations about race and 
inequality, seemingly a little more 
than in the past. The reason be- 
ing that this conversation has also 
taken place on other college cam- 
puses around the country. People 
feel that “underrepresented” stu- 
dents are being unacknowledged 
and constantly reminded that they 
are different from the rest of their 
student body. 

Micro aggressions play a big role 
in how a student of diversity can 
feel isolated and misunderstood 
by their peers. Dictionary.com de- 
fines a micro aggression as “a subtle 
but offensive comment or action 
directed at marginalized or other 
non-dominant groups that is often 
unintentional or unconsciously re- 
inforces stereotypes.” Even though 
they are sometimes unintentional, 
micro aggressions can make any- 
one feel like they stick out like 
a sore thumb, and that tends to 
make students of color feel a sense 
of discomfort and isolation. 

Statements such as “Do you 
know how to twerk>” even as un- 
intentional as they may be, are be- 
ing asked based off of a stereotype. 
When people are asked questions 
based on their race, it can leave 
a bigger impact on that person, 


regardless of whether or not the 
question or comment had any 
wrong intentions. 

The impact micro aggressions 
can have are unnoticeable most 
of the time, and even though a 
comment is “micro,” the more 
those comments are made, the 
more those “micro” comments 
can become huge mountains un- 
der which someone, sometimes 
unknowingly, gets buried. This 
tends to take a toll on someone’s 
mental and physical health. An 
article written by Debra Roberts, 
PhD, and Sherry Molock, PhD, 
states that “one of the most in- 
sidious features of micro aggres- 
sions is that sometimes it is hard 
to confront because it is so subtle, 
and from that can make someone 
begin to question whether they are 
being overly sensitive or imagining 
things.” They go on to say that our 
bodies tend to respond to circum- 
stances, including racism, in our 
surroundings that can cause stress. 

We can all relate to being 
stressed out, especially while in 
college. For those students of 


‘color, there is additional stress 


from accumulated micro aggres- 
sions that they experience. Micro 
aggressions not only tend to affect 
students that experience them, but 
they can also affect the climate of 
a campus. 

Just because a situation isn’t 
directly involving you, it doesn’t 
mean that it’s not affecting you. If 
people are feeling discomfort and 
isolation at the college you attend, 
then that in some way does affect 
you. The climate of a campus is 
what some would say, makes the 
college what it is. 

If micro aggressions already 
make students feel isolated and 
give added stress, but other stu- 
dents feel that it doesn’t matter 


because it’s not directly affecting 
them, then that can turn the cam- 
pus’ climate into a “us vs. them” 
feeling. If not resolved, then it 
could turn into a worse situation 


for the college. 
For example, the infamous 
events that have taken place on the 


University of Missouri’s campus is 
a result of unresolved racial situa- 
tions that turned into a horrible cry 
for help. For a college like Juniata 
that promotes diversity and inclu- 
sion, if the events that took place 
at Mizzou were to happen on this 
campus, it would push the college 
several steps back than the steps 
that they have taken to make the 
college what it is now. 

For a student of color, I do un- 
derstand that over the years the ad- 
ministrators of Juniata have made 
huge steps to make sure that they 
are doing a good job of making ev- 
eryone feel welcomed, not just stu- 
dents of color. As a college com- 
munity, we need to do our part in 
making people of different back- 
grounds feel welcomed as well. _ 

‘There is always going to be a 
sense of curiosity, and that is not 
necessarily a bad thing, but the way 
we go about getting our curiosity 
fed is what we, as a college, need 
to work on. 

It is okay to.admire how smart 
or pretty someone is, but when it 
gets stated that someone is only 
smart or pretty enough for their 
own race, that is when micro ag- 
gressions need to be eliminated. 

It is definitely something that 
will not happened overnight, but 
it is not impossible. Juniata has 
recently titled its strategic plan 
“Courage to Act,” and if we all 
stand up together to not let stereo- 
types be our first way of thinking, 
we could eliminate micro aggres- 


sions as a whole. 





diverse than the surrounding 
community, we students must 
strive to push even further. It is 
our job to do our best to rid our 
campus of micro aggressions and 
welcome people from all walks of 
life onto our campus. 

Negative actions, such as the 
burning of the Confederate flag, 
only weaken our relationship 
with the Huntingdon communi- 
ty and the community’s attitudes 
toward Juniata students. 

It is completely understand- 
able to feel anger toward insti- 
tutionalized racism, however not 
everyone sees the flag as such. I 
believe, that with this specific is- 
sue, this is where a lot of the cur- 
rent frustration and anger arises, 
but we, as Juniata students, must 
challenge ourselves to under- 
stand both interpretations. 

‘The same applies to any prob- 
lems that we try to resolve. Un- 
fortuantely, the 
community and the Juniata com- 
munity must be seen as two dif- 
ferent entities. Though we may 
share many common beliefs and 
morals, our exposure to diverse 
perspectives is not the same, so 
we will naturally have differences 
in opinons, 

The recent spark to promote 
change on campus and within 
the community is something 
exceptional. To have the will to 
go out and try to tackle social is- 
sues is of great magnitude and 
importance. 


Huntingdon. 


United Not Divided 


On Thursday, Dec. 3, the student-run revent United Not Divided:The Conversa- 
tion was hosted in BAC The event served as a forum for students to discuss 
their opinions on and feelings toward recent events, both on and off-campus. 
Participants were split into small groups with a moderator to ensure that all the 
conversation was productive rather than argumentative. 


The fact that our. Campus 
is so passionate about chang- 
ing things for the better shows 
just how great of a community 
Juniata has. 

There have been problems 
with this however, and stu- 
dents have misinterpreted its 
intent. Some students had sur- 
mised that there were going to 
be protests against Sodexo when 
rather, students were doing re- 
search on the company and 
its ethics. 

Here again, we see the prob- 
lem with not following our 
school motto and losing our- 
selves amongst rumors and 
false interpretations. 

Think, Evolve, Act isa mot- 
to that has been established 
to our institution in order to 
insure the success of our students 
both while they are attend- 
ing Juniata and in their future 
endeavors. 

It is important that each and 
every student truly uses this 
motto as a guide in life, in or- 
der to insure that the decisions 
they make are made with the 
understanding of the differences 
of others. 

‘The recent excitement on cam- 
pus is a good thing and shows 
increased social acceptance. 
The actions taken to show this 
growth, however, do not always 
help to keep the Huntingdon 
and Juniata communities in 
harmony. 
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Eagles change approach to game 


By Akira TacHIKAWA 





Last year, the women's basket- 
ball team had a dominant play- 
er in Kelsey Livoti. She was a 
member of the 1,000-point club, 
which is anyone who scores over 
1,000 points in their collegiate 
career. When she graduated last 
spring, the team lost a crucial 
player. Now they have a brand 
new roster with lots of potential 
to grow as a program. 

The team started off the year 
with a 58-41 victory against Mt. 
Aloysius on Nov. 14. However, on 
Nov. 15, they lost a hard-fought 
game against McDaniel College 
with a score of 59-53. On Nov. 
18, they bounced back for an 
84-57 victory against Frostburg 
State. On Nov. 28, the team lost 
against St. Vincent College. On 
Dec. 2, the team suffered a loss 
against Elizabethtown 66-47, 
On Dec. 5, the team lost a close 
game against Scranton with a 
score of 53-41. 

With each team every year, 
there are new goals and visions 
that they have compared to the 
previous years. This season, the 
coaches have decided to make 
some big changes to the way that 
the team approaches each game 
from both an offensive and de- 
fensive standpoint. 

“The tempo is definitely dif- 
ferent from last year; we're defi- 


nitely a lot faster than previous. 


years,” said senior forward Nata- 
lie Hager. “T just think we have 
a lot more confidence this year, 
and there’s no more hesitation 
on the court like there was last 
year, which will definitely help us 
against the strong teams that we 
play this year.” 

“We gutted the program from 
last year to this year,” said head 
coach Danny Young-Uhrich. 
“We basically just introduced 
a new defense, and our offense 
is a little different this year. We 
leave every day having a good 
feeling about the group we're 
working with. We have a great 
sense of buy-in, and I think 
we're in a healthy place within 
our team [and] that that in itself 
makes us feel very positive about 
this season.” 

With a new team and a new 
play style, the women's basketball 
team had some different goals 
for this year compared to the 


ones they had in the past. 

“We didn't really set any long 
term goals [like] amount of wins, 
[or] championship,” said sopho- 
more forward Rachael Anstine. 
“T think one of our biggest goals 
is just to be competitive every 
day and improve every day,” 

“We also talked about being 
a family, and being teammates. 
I think being a good teammate 
for each other is what we're re- 
ally focusing on,” said Young- 
Uhrich. “This is a five month 
season; it’s really long and you 


better like the people you are” 


with every day.” 

With every season comes a 
different challenge and different 
aspects of the game that need 
improvement. However, every 
team has its strengths in some 
way, shape or form. 

‘IT think the pre-season set 
the tone of hard work and com- 
mitment to this season,” said 
freshman guard Kelly Leamer. 
“T think we all have a competi- 
tive attitude too, and I] think 
it'll carry over from practice 
[to the games].” 

“IT think what helps is that 
everyone on the team is so 
close, and we push each other 
in practice by going hard all 
the time, which makes us ready 
for games,” said senior guard 
Andrea Kronthal. 

“T was anxious the first week- 
end because I had no idea what 
to expect. When you have a 
youthful team, a lot of times the 
mental toughness is very im- 
mature, and that’s something 
that takes time to develop,” said 
Young-Uhrich. “T think right out 
of the gate the kids showed a lot 
of toughness and guts in that re- 
gard and we grew tremendously 
in the first weekend, so we're 
going to build upon that as the 
season goes on.” 

It is always tough when the 
star player of a team graduates, 
because there is a huge void that 
needs to be filled the following 
years. However, it is also an op- 
portunity for the other players to 
step up. 

“We've seen everybody step- 
ping up, but I think that when 
you have a consistent scorer, that 
consistency is reassuring; Kelsey 
averaged 13 points,” said Coach 
Young-Uhrich. “T think it’s go- 
ing to be interesting this year. We 





JARED EVANS / JUNIATIAN 
Sophmore guard Dani Atkinson looks to score during the home game against Scranton on Dec. 5. The Eagles lost to the 
Royals in regulation 53-41. 


don’t have that one person to rely 
on, but everybody is responsible 
every night to step up. I think it 
helps in the sense of a team, but 
it’s always tough. Each year we 
have to replace somebody, but I 
think it’s pretty cool to see other 
kids stepping in and fulfilling 
their roles each year.” 

Sports in college are at a whole 
new level compared to high 
school, and often times it is dif- 
ficult for freshman who are used 
to high school-level athletics to 
adjust to the college level of the 
sport. College sports are also dif- 
ferent from high school sports. 
However, for Kelly Leamer, the 
transition was not as difficult as 
it could have been. 

“I think the transition was 
made easier because of my team- 
mates. When I got in the game 
it wasnt a total shock, because 
we are so competitive in prac- 
tice, which helped me out,” said 
Leamer. “The biggest differ- 
ence is the speed of the game. 
In high school we liked to play 
fast, but here it’s faster now. In 
high school you could just get in 
someone’s face and cause turn- 
overs, but in college you have to 
close out hard, put ball pressure, 
so it’s all the details that I have to 
pay more attention to.” 

With only five upperclassmen 
on the team this year, the squad 
is a very young one with a lot 
of potential to keep growing in 
terms of maturity and skill. The 
six sophmores play a key role in 
helping facilitate this growth. 

“Sometimes ignorance is bliss; 
last year we had a bunch of first 
years that didn’t know anything, 
and sometimes that’s good. You 
don't have any expectations and 
you can just go in there and show 
up and play, but with youth there 


is always opportunity to grow.” 


said Young-Uhrich. “I think the 
sophomore class this year is re- 
ally at an advantage. ‘They were 
just thrown into the fire last 
year and now they have a year to 
play with confidence and go out 
there and play. But even as a se- 
nior you're learning; I don't think 
anyone is done learning. I hope 
we reach a point where we peak, 
come January or February, when 
we start putting it all together 
and work with all cylinders; 
I think we can be a pretty 


solid team.” 
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NFL heads into final 4 weeks; teams battle for playoff positions 


By Zacu SEYKO 





Following the conclusion of 
week 13 of the NFL this past 
weekend, the postseason is rap- 
idly approaching. Playoff stand- 
ings are beginning to take shape, 
but there are teams battling it 
out for the final wild card spots 
and division titles, such as the 
Packers and Vikings in the NFC 
North, along with the Colts and 
Texans in the AFC South: It is 
truly geared up for a fantastic 
finish at the end of the regu- 
lar season, but who will emerge 
from the pack? 

The new look Minnesota Vi- 
kings (8-4) have played incred- 
ibly well thus far. The return of 
star running back Adrian Peter- 
son has been a crucial one. The 
former MVP currently leads 
all running backs in the league 
with 1,182 total rushing yards. 
Peterson's presence and the Vi- 
kings stout defense are taking 
enormous amounts of pressure 
away from sophomore quarter- 
back Teddy Bridgewater, who 
has progressed nicely in his 
second season. 

The Green Bay Packers (8-4) 
have are still battling to retain 
their division crown. The injury 
bug hit Green Bay in 2015. They 
lost Pro Bowl wide receiver Jordy 
Nelson in the preseason and have 
had injuries all across the start- 
ing offensive line and secondary. 
While this is not Green Bay’s 
prototypical path to the post- 
season, Aaron Rodgers and the 





Kick seen ‘round the world: Holm defeats Rouse 


By Aryssa FasoLo 


We've all seen the kick. Holly 
Holm’s iconic kick to the jaw 
that knocked out defending 
champion Ronda Rousey in the 
UFC Bantamweight Champi- 
onship has been viewed over and 
over again since it took place 
Nov. 14. However, as shocking as 
it was, many say that Rousey had 
lost the fight long before the kick 
even happened. 

Going into the fight with 
odds as high as 22-1 in her fa- 
vor, Rousey was believed to be 
on top of her game. Described as 
the female Mike Tyson, Rousey 
was notorious for her quick and 
decisive wins and for her ability 
to beat opponents at their own 
game. This is exactly what she 
tried to do with Holm, and it 
ended up costing her the fight. 

Rousey was down right from 
the start. As soon as the fight 
began, it was clear that Holm 
was in control. Rousey made no 
attempt to take it down to the 
mat, where she is known for be- 
ing at her strongest. Instead she 
tried to slug it out with Holm 
on her feet, which clearly was a 
bad move. 

‘The first round mainly consist- 
ed of Rousey chasing Holm as 
she danced around the outside, 
and she took several hard hits 
to the face. 

Prior to the fight, Holm told 
color man Joe Rogan, “Ronda 
has never been hit hard enough 
to throw her off her game. 
‘That’s exactly what I’m going to 


_ do today.” 


Holm stayed true to her word. 
After the first round, it was clear 
that Rousey was both exhausted 
and hurting as she headed back 


Cheese-Heads are continuing to 
maintain pace with the rival Vi- 
kings. They defeated the Vikings 
convincingly by a score of 30-13 
earlier in the year and have one 
more meeting in Green Bay dur- 
ing the last week of the season. 

In the AFC South, the Hous- 
ton Texans have reemerged as 
division contenders after a very 
slow start. Courtesy of a mid- 
season turnaround headed -by 
the defense, the Texans are tied 
at (6-6) with the Indianapolis 
Colts. The Texans have fought 
their share of injuries as well. 
They have been without their 
running back Arian Foster twice 
this season. 

The Texans’ loss of Foster is 
being overshadowed by wide 
receiver DeAndre Hopkins’s 
breakout year. The Clemson 
graduate has 86 receptions, 
1,169 receiving yards: (third in 
the league) and 10 touchdown 
catches. Besides lighting up the 
stat books, he is constantly mak- 
ing phenomenal acrobatic grabs. 

Yet again, the Texans’ J.J. Watt 
is taking the NFL by storm. 
Watt’s recent play has put him 
into the league MVP discussion 
with 13.5 sacks and has this team 
headed in the right direction. 

‘The Colts, on the other hand, 
have had an up-and-down sea- 
son. The Colts began the season 
(2-2) and have looked solid cop- 
ing with quarterback Andrew 
Luck’s absence. The team fired 
offensive coordinator Pep Ham- 
ilton midway through the sea- 


Holly Holm knocked out Ronda Rousey in the second round of their UFC fi 


son, giving a breath of fresh air to 
that side of the ball. Head coach 
Chuck Pagano was on the hot 
seat momentarily but secured 
an excellent victory against the 
Denver Broncos, ending their 
perfect season. Backup quar- 
terback Matt Hasselback is do- 
ing an admirable job filling in 
for Luck and is 4-1 in the five 
games he has played in. The sin- 
gle loss came at the hand of the 
Pittsburgh Steelers by a score of 
45-10. The Colts have struggled 
on the defensive side of the 
ball, particularly against oppos- 
ing passing attacks. Until Luck 
returns, the Colts do not have 
much of an offensive identity. 
Part of the reason for the Colts’ 
slow start was a result of Luck’s 
injuries and ineffective play. It 
will be interesting to’see if he 
can improve upon his return af- 
ter such a disgraceful start. 
Moving over to the abysmal 
NFC East division, the Wash- 
ington Redskins, Philadelphia 
Eagles and New York Giants are 
tied for the lead boasting records 
of (5-7). The ‘Skins hold the tie- 
breaker after defeating the Gi- 
ants 20-14 in week 12. Fans are 
excited in D.C. after two consec- 
utive seasons of embarrassment. 
The team is being led by a good 
quarterback presence in Kirk 
Cousins. He is guiding the Red- 
skins to their first playoff berth 
since the 2012-2013 season. The 
Redskins have holes; offensively 
they are still not sound and have 
not established a solid running 


|2-win streak before being dealt her first defeat on Nov. 14. 


to her corner. Rousey came out 
in the second round looking slow 
from the start. By this point, the 
fight was already over. Seconds 
later Holm delivered. that leg- 
endary kick to the head, and it 
was lights out for Rousey. 

Dominating the media, this 
fight has been described as the 
greatest upset in UFC history. 
Many wonder how a fight that 
was predicted to go so strongly 
one way could possibly end 
up being total domination in 
the other direction. For start- 
ers, many feel that Rousey’s ego 
played into the fight in more 
ways than one. . 

Rousey didn’t want to be good; 
she wanted to be great. For her, 
being great meant being able to 





win in more than one way. Rous- 
ey made a point of beating her 
opponents at their own game, 
rather than by utilizing her own 
strengths to win. 

Prior to her fight with Holm, 
Rousey defeated Beth Correia by 
staying on her feet and brawling 
it out with her. Rousey made the 
mistake of trying to beat Holm 
in a similar way, and ended up 
paying for it. 

Holm came into the fight as a 
champion kick boxer known for 
her athleticism, quickness and 
devastating kicks. Trying to beat 
her at her own game would be a 
mistake on anyone’s part. 

Many people feel that Rousey 
lacked in the mental compo- 
nent of the fight as well. Just 


game. The Eagles jumped back 
into the race after an unexpected 
victory over the Patriots in New 
England as a result of excellent 
special teams play. 

The Giants, who split the 
season series with Washington, 
have not done much to this point 
in the season. Aside from nearly 
upsetting the New England Pa- 
triots, the Giants are turning in 
an average season as their record 
shows. Eli Manning is playing 
inconsistently, but Odell Beck- 
ham Jr. is continuing to establish 
himself as a top receiver in his 
second season. The Giants have 
the fifth scoring offense in the 
NFL, but their defense is a li- 
ability when defending the run. 
In addition to division battles, 
the wild card race is heating up 
in both the AFC and NFC. The 
Seahawks (7-5), Falcons (6-6) 
and Buccaneers (6-6) are all 
within reach of the playoffs, sim= 
ilarly to the Chiefs (7-5), Jets (7- 
5), Steelers (7-5) and Bills (6-6). 
The Seahawks currently look like 
the favorites to lock up the final 
seed in the NFC and the Pack- 
ers currently sport the fifth seed 
with a two-game lead. They have 
all the momentum, especially af- 
ter the emergence of rookie run- 
ning back Thomas Rawls, who 
replaced Marshawn Lynch due 
to injury. 

There are two seeds open in the 
AFC wild card, currently owned 
by the Chiefs and Jets due to tie- 
breaker rules. The Chiefs do not 
play a team with a .500 or better 





BLOODYELBOW.COM 
ght with a kick to the head. Rousey was on a 


days before, when Holm and 
Rousey met up at the weigh in, 
they nearly got into it right then 
and there. Rousey got in Holm’s 
face, and then she lost it when 
Holm came back at her. Rousey 
stepped away from the encounter 
clearly rattled, but Holm main- 
tained the same calm demeanor 
that she possessed the whole way 
through the fight. 

Rousey, on the other hand, 
never seemed to regain her cool 
after that encounter. Many feel 
that this encounter with Holm 
sparked the first bit of fear for 
Rousey. For any athlete who is 
told so many times that he or she 
is good, the idea of losing to a 
seemingly unworthy opponent is 
terrifying. For Rousey, the cham- 


record for the rest of the season. 
‘Their easy schedule could play 
really well in the final outcome 
of the season. The Steelers have 
been described as the favorite to 
get the last seed because of the 
talent around them but have 
not been able to find rhythm. 
Riddled by numerous injuries 
to players Ben Roethlisberger, 
Le’Veon Bell, Ryan Shazier and 
Kelvin Beachum, the Steelers do 
not look like the team they field- 
ed in week one. 

Until week 12, the NFL had 
two undefeated teams in the 
New England Patriots (10-2) 
and Carolina Panthers (12-0). 
‘The Patriots dropped their first 
game to the Denver Broncos (10- 
2) and Brock Osweiler, while the 
Panthers continue to play perfect 
football. The Panthers are diffi- 
cult to assess because they do not 
have the look of typical unde- 
feated teams. While they do not 
overwhelm their opponents, they 
do win games, which is the ob- 
jective of any sport. Quarterback 
Cam Newton is in the MVP 
discussion along with Patriots 
QB Tom Brady, but Newton has 
posted average numbers to this 
point. The Panthers would be a 
different team without his pres- 
ence, but he is complimented by 
Carolina’s shut down defense. 

With tight races and teams 
overcoming obstacles or failing 
to meet expectations, -it is diffi- 
cult to select the true contend- 
ers and pretenders for Super 
Bowl 50. 


y by knockout 


pionship was most definitely not 
the only thing on the line the 
night of the fight. 

Rousey came in with a repu- 
tation. Not only did she have a 
successful history, but she was 
also favored to beat Holm and 
beat her badly. Many expected 
the fight to not last more than a 
few seconds. However, with the 
combination of Holm’s intelli- 
gence and skill and Rousey’s ego 
and shaken mindset, the out- 
come of this fight was nothing 
like it was expected to be. 

Many left the fight that night 
wondering what it would mean 
for Rousey’s future. Despite the 
rumors that her career was com- 
ing to an end, Rousey has an- 
nounced that while she will be 
taking a break, she will be back. 
The break was anticipated prior 
to this fight, and while Rousey 
may be out of the spotlight for 
a while, her return is sure to be 
one worth watching. After the 
loss, it is no secret that when she 
comes back she will be out to 
prove something. 

Rousey has made her mark on 
the sports world. She has earned 
her reputation as the excellent 
fighter that she is, and while this 
loss may be an obstacle, many are 
looking forward to seeing how 
Rousey will overcome it. 

In the weeks following the 
fight, Rousey spent time away 
with her boyfriend, and is now 
resting her body as well as her 
mind in the company of her fam- 
ily and other loved ones. For the 
time being, her ability to train is 
limited by her still-healing inju- 
ries. One thing is for sure: when 
Rousey does return there will be 
a rematch, and it will definitely 
be one to watch. 


és Thumbs up to Madrigal... Who doesn’t love a giant, 
formal East party. 


cS Thumbs down to having less than a week to get 


your life together before finals. Better luck next 
_ Semester. 


Thumbs down to take-home exams. You act like 
you're saving me study time, but I wasn’t planning 
on studying anyway. 


Thumbs down to people pouring beer into East’s 
fuse box. Now there’s no more Miller Light. 
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By Laura SNYDER 


The snowstorm that hit 
Huntingdon in January was dis- 
ruptive to both students and resi- 
dents. Huntingdon Borough has 
plans in place to efficiently handle 
snow emergencies. 

According to Hunting- 
dons Mayor, Dee Dee Brown, 
Winter Storm Jonas was “the 
worst snow storm we've had in 
four years.” 

“Governor Wolf—a day before 
the snow hit—declared Pennsyl- 
vania a state of emergency because 
we were supposed to get snow 
everywhere. That helps boroughs 
such as Huntingdon, which is a 
small borough and. has very little 
equipment, (and) allows ..us.° to 
have the funding: for overtime. 


We had maintenance crews 
working ~ around © the. . clock,” 
said Brown. 


“We have an. ordinance that 
people have to abide by,” said 
Brown. Huntingdon Borough has 
planned snow emergency routes, 
which are cleared first, followed 
by other streets in the Borough. 
Emergency snow routes are crucial 
to keep clear for the fire depart- 
ment, police department and oth- 
ers emergency vehicles. 

Since Huntingdon is a small 
town and rarely receives 24 inches 
of snow, it does not have the nec- 


Sparks family donates property to college 


By TayLor SMALLWoopD 


In December, Juniata Col- 
lege was given a 375-acre plot of 
land along the Juniata River to 
be utilized for educational and 
recreational purposes. 

The land, titled “Camp No- 
dse-wa-ope,” which means “quiet 
heart,” was donated by Jack and 
Carolyn Sparks, in memory of 
their sons Scott Douglas Sparks 
and Todd Gardner Sparks. 

‘The farm has been connected to 
the Sparks family since 1794 and 
in their immediate family since 
1913. Jack and Carolyn Sparks 
purchased the land in 1970. 

After seeing the field station, 
the Sparks’ chose Juniata College 
as the recipient for the land. They 
began speaking with Juniata in 
February of 2015, and the gift was 
finalized in December. 

The Sparks’ said, “The decision 
to gift the farm property was one 
that we considered for many years. 
Somewhat bittersweet letting (it) 
go, but when Juniata College com- 
mitted to the long term use of the 
property, the decision appeared to 
be a perfect fit.” 

The Sparks’ wanted the land to 
be used for educational purposes. 
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Snow removal plans i in place for Huntingdon Boréagk 


JESSILYN JONES / JUNIATIAN 


Juniata’s campus was blanketed in snow after Winter Storm Jonas. Snow removal proved challenging following the blizzard, but 
was successfully managed through detailed removal plans. 


essary plows and dump trucks to 
handle such weather. 

“We usually rely on indepen- 
dent contractors. They're local 
people, so we don't mind keeping 


the money back in the Borough,” 


said Brown. 

Huntingdon’ maintenance 
crew handles the clean-up after a 
snowstorm. “You can only do so 


“As retired educators, we have al- 
ways felt that education involves 
more than ‘book learning.’ We are 
excited to have students appreci- 
ate a ‘hands-on’ learning experi- 
ence. It is our hope that other will 
learn to appreciate and understand 
how we depend on each other and 
the natural surroundings of our 
earth and universe to survive,” said 
the Sparks. 

Juniata’s plan for fulfilling the 
wishes of the donors is to keep the 
property in its current state. “We 
want to keep the property pretty 
pristine and as-is, as opposed to 
building a lot of structures out 
there,” said Rob Yelnosky, vice pres- 
ident for finance and operations at 
Juniata College. “This property of- 
fers us a unique opportunity. It’s 
not going to be developed as it is, 
and hopefully be a place people can 
go to and appreciate nature.” 

Juniata wants the land to be uti- 
lized by a variety of people and to 
be used for a variety of purposes. 
Yelnosky said, “The opportunities 
that it is going to provide students 
and faculty and staff with in terms 
of a place to not only do academic 
things but opportunities to relax 
and enjoy the outdoors in a differ- 
ent environment. ‘The possibilities 


much so fast, and our guys worked 
very hard. They're loyal, dedicated, 
diligent and they got the job done. 
Most of the people on our mainte- 
nance crew had been here for years, 
so they know what to do. We're 
lucky,” said Brown. 

The Huntingdon police depart- 
ment also helps keep the streets 
clean during snow storms. “Mostly 


are endless.” 

Executive Director of the Ray- 
stown Field Station and Chair of 
the Earth & Environmental Sci- 
ence Department Dennis Johnson 
is currently creating a GIS map of 
the property and sees the prop- 
erty’s potential. “I see a wide range 
of uses that really gives us an op- 
portunity to study everything from 
the sciences and the arts to the hu- 
manities,” said Johnson. : 

Recreationally, there are plans to 
have a bike trail and opportunities 
for kayaking, fishing, hiking and 
more. Yelnosky said, “If we've been 
successful, then all of our students 
will have the opportunity and the 
broader community will have some 
opportunities to enjoy this.” 

Assistant Professor of Biology 
Gina Lamendella said, “There is a 
plethora of opportunities, not just 
for science and research, but across 
the disciplines, which is the core of 
what we do here at Juniata.” 

A few Juniata professors and 
even students have already used 
the land. Lamendella has worked 
individually at the farm and has 
had a class complete a water qual- 
ity project. The class took sample 


> see LAND page 4 































what we dealt with was park- 
ing issues. Unfortunately, if you 
park your car on the street and a 
snow plow comes, they have no 
other place to put it but plow it 
back on the roadways. It’s an in- 
convenience for the residents, but 
there’s no other place to put the 
snow,” said Rufus Brenneman, 


chief of the Huntingdon 











police department. 

The police try to notify ve- 
hicle owners as soon as- possible 
to give them a chance to move 
their vehicle. 

“We have an ordinance on the 
snow emergency and if people live 
on what we call the snow emer- 
gency route and we have over 3 
inches of snow, you should move 
your vehicle,” said Brown. 

The Borough tried to make 
snow removal as convenient as 
possible. “Once they get the snow 
emergency routes open, they try to 
stick to the street sweeping sched- 
ules,” said Brenneman. 

“We also had a water main 
break, too, that we had to stop be- 
tween cleaning up after the snow,” 
said Brenneman. In spite of the 
water main break occurring dur- 
ing the snowstorm, Huntingdon 
Borough was able to handle both 
issues efficiently. 

“Another issue is running out 
of places to dump the snow. We're 
not going to dump it in the river 
because that’s a violation of the 
Department of Environmental 
Protection, and they would fine’ 
the borough. ‘There’s potential 
that there’s gas, oil, and other pe- 
troleum products on the roads,” 
said Brenneman. 

Despite all the extra consider- 


> see SNOW page 4 


WayUp brought to Juniata 


By Jacos Novak 


WayUp is bringing their com- 
pany’s service to Juniata’s campus 
to help young adults find jobs and 
internships across the country. 

Formerly known as Campus 


Job, WayUp is used to help college 


students and recent graduates find 
internships and entry-level jobs. 

Nina Boyd, the communica- 
tions and public relations leader, 
called WayUp “the largest on- 
line marketplace exclusively for 
college students.” 

WayUp is a relatively re- 
cent service, established in Au- 
gust 2014. Founders Liz Wes- 
sel and JJ Fliegelman met at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 
According to Boyd, they both 
had job experience in their college 
years. “Our CEO, Liz, had started 
a few companies in college where 
she had to actively recruit college 
students, and she herself had so 
much trouble finding students,” 
said Boyd. 

Wessel believed there was a 
more efficient way to hire. Both 


Wessel and Fliegelman left their 
jobs to start their platform. “It 


started to gain traction like crazy, 


which brought us to where we are 


today,” said Boyd. “We have defi- 
nitely grown very quickly and we 
have 34 employees now, which is 
insane because this time last year 


. we had about six.” 


The WayUp marketplace is 
highlighted by the amount of 
branches the service has. Currently, 
the company reaches 3,000 col- 
leges in the U.S. 

WayUp is an alternative to other _ 
broad sites that offer job listings. 
“When you go onto Craigslist, 
when you go onto any site that is 
pulling links from other websites, 
you have no idea if that company 
is still hiring, you have no idea 
where that job came from. They 
kind of lack a sense of accountabil- 
ity, which I think that we hold re- 
ally strongly, and I think that we're 
trying to bring more human ele- 
ments back into the job application 
process,” said Boyd. 

‘The campus representative pro- 
gram at WayUp helps establish 
the organization's presence in each 
campus. “We hire and vet every 
campus representative from each 
university to be a brand ambas- 
sador,” said Boyd. “That’s a really 


great presence on campus because. 


> see WaYUP page 4. 
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New course to highlight diversity, strengthen student relationships 


By THERESA Oo 


A new one-credit course called 
LEAD: Creative Diversity was 
introduced at Juniata. Students are 
able to tell and listen to personal 
stories as well as discuss diversity. 

‘The class promotes awareness 
of diversity by helping students 
understand individual differences 
and find ways to approach this 
distinction. “Students want to be 
given an opportunity to talk with 
one another in a face to face, per- 
son to person, heart to heart way, 
so that they would get to know 
each other in a more meanin 
way,” said Grace Fala, professor of 
communications and instructor in 
the course. 

According to Fala, the goal of 
the course is for students to be 
themselves without playing any 
roles. “Toward the middle and the 
end of the semester, students will 
be given an opportunity to cre- 
atively express their story, so that 
others can visualize their story and 
vice versa,” said Fala. 

“I was a bit hesitant the first day 
after such small groups showed 
up, but that has actually turned 
out to be an advantage. It has al- 
ready become a very close group 
and the relationships between 
faculty facilitators and students 
is really special. I love the flow of 
the class and how every idea is 
welcomed. I really look forward 
to getting to know myself and my 
fellow classmates better over the 
course of the semester,” said junior 
Marissa Woodman. 

There are eight students enrolled 
in the course, which is facilitated 
by Fala, Juniata College's Regis- 
trar Athena Frederick, Campus 
Chaplain Dave Witkovsky and 
Dean of International Education 
Kati Csoman. 

Alex Bernosky, a senior, said, “I 
am super aware of Kati, Athena, 
David, and I know that they're very 
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Members of the new course, LEAD: Creative Diversity, participate in open dialogues to further their understandings of diversity and hear each other's personal stories. 
Grace Fala along with three other faculty facilitators participate in dialogue with the students, 


smart, so it’s a little bit intimidat- 
ing to have four faculty members 
instead of one professor. It’s also a 
little bit nerve wracking for me, but 
I think I'll get over it. Til probably 
grow to be more comfortable be- 
cause I look up to them, hopefully.” 

Tesia Lewis, a sophomore en- 
rolled in the class, said, “I think 
that we are really lucky to have 
such a diverse and unique group of 
students in our class. From what 
I have seen so far, each of us has 
an incredible story that needs to be 
told! I really believe that the faculty 
we have teaching us this course will 
help us obtain the goals we need to 
make those stories come to life, 
and I am so excited to be a part of 
this process.” 

Another goal in the course is for 
students not to judge a person by 
their first impression. “The word 
look twice. means respect, and the 
word respect means look again, 








and when you look again, you ask 
yourself, ‘Am I just seeing a label, 
or a race, a culture or an ethnic- 
ity or a gender? By looking twice, 
hopefully, we can see more of our 
human connection,” said Fala. 

According to ‘Fala, multiple 
and diverse voices in the course 
would benefit the dissolution of 
labels and give each person's voice 
a place. “When we have discus- 
sions on campus about diversity, 
what comes up a lot is people com- 
plaining that, the only people who 
go to discussions are people who 
don't need to come because they're 
already talking about it because 
they're interested in it, but I would 
really encourage people, as weird 
as it sounds, who are not inter- 
ested in talking about diversity, to 
take the class because they would 
be really valuable for the class,” 
said Bernosky. 

According to Woodman, the 


course definitely does not care 
where you're from. “To any stu- 
dents taking the class next semester 
I think the most important thing is 
not to hold back. I am a very shy 
person and even when I can feel 
myself blushing it’s nice to know 
that my ideas are both welcomes 
and supported,” said Woodman. 

With the interactions through 
story telling, the class allows the 
students to express themselves in a 
creative way. “Some students might 
choose to tell their story as a story, 
others might choose to write their 
story, others might design their 
story into a poem, into a song or 
into a dance,” said Fala. 

“Maybe I'll play guitar. So I 
might be able to do something 
with a song, but I think Dr. Fala 
will pressure me to do that too 
because she knows that I play the 
guitar. She'll be like, ‘Sasha, you 
have to keep practicing you don't 


» 


want to lose what you've got, 
said Bernosky. 

Course activities include watch- 
ing films and reading articles, but 
students are most often asked 
to reflect and converse with one 
another. In the middle of the se- 
mester, there will be an overnight 
retreat, which includes creative 
activities and meaningful conver- 
sations. “But definitely, the whole 
point of the trip is to get closer,”: 
said Fala. 

LEAD: Creative —_Diver- 
sity can be taken up to four 
times because each time a stu- 
dent takes the course, it will be 
somewhat different. 

“Thus far, the class has been an 
incredibly welcoming space and 
the connections we are building 
with one another are a great ex- 
ample of what the Juniata commu- 
nity looks and feels like at its best,” 
said Lewis. 





JC regulates drone, hoverboard usage 


By Jutta WAGNER 





Drones and hoverboards have 
recently been banned on Juniata’s 
campus due to hazards and gov- 
ernment regulation. The campus 
community was informed of the 
changes through an email issued 
by the Dean of Students Office. 

‘The e-mail stated, “Recently the 
safety of self-balancing electric 
wheeled boards (hoverboards) has 
come into question. The main issue 
is the fire hazard associated with 
the lithium battery.” 

‘The policy, as described in the e- 
mail, prohibits “the use, possession, 
charging and/or storage of these 
devices” on any Juniata College 
owned or rented properties. 

Daniel Cook- Huffman, in- 
terim dean of students, said, “The 
committee reviewed the policy, or 
really developed the policy then 
made a proposal to the senior lead- 
ership team which includes the 
president and the vice-presidents 
and we reviewed that proposal and 
accepted their recommendation at 
this time.” 

Despite the current ban on 
hoverboards, they may be permit- 
ted again in the future. “We love 
to see where that kind of thing 
is buzzing around, hoverboards 
are buzzing around. We want to 
maximize (the students’) freedom 
to enjoy those kinds of things. 


(They can enjoy them as) soon as 
we have hoverboards that have 
been proven through UL and oth- 
er kinds of product testing agency’s 
that certify their product,” said 
Cook-Huffman. 

The email mainly addressed the 


use of hoverboards, but drones — 


were mentioned at the end of 
the email: “Because of the air re- 
strictions due to our very close 
proximity to the local hospital 
heliport and that helicopters fre- 
quently fly in the Juniata College 
‘air space,’ the College has insti- 
tuted a new policy that complies 
with federal and state law and 
does not allow the unauthor- 
ized operation of drones or other 
‘unmanned ’flying machines on or 
near the campus.” 

The College does own drones 
and is authorized to use them for 
certain events. The authorization is 
based on laws involving unmanned 
aircraft systems as dictated by the 
Federal Aviation Administration 
(FAA). “The drones ban is all in 
accordance with the FAA,” said 
Jesse Leonard, director of Juniata 
College Public Safety and interim 
director of residential life. 

In addition to FAA regula- 
tions, there are also matters of 
privacy. “We don’t really want 
people to just be able to fly drones 
around and snoop on people,” 


said Cook-Huffman. 





However, students are per- 
mitted to use drones with ex- 
pressed permission from the 
school administration. 

There are positives to drone 
regulation. “(The ban) might stem 
from more from how (drones are) 
used, I know there have been some 
privacy issues with them and I 
think when its regulated through 
a school or through a supervised 
activity it can stay on that focused 
tract,” said junior Kevin Bonalle. 

Last semester, this ‘ban: was not 
yet in place and there were sev- 
eral ‘students who owned “and” 
used hoverboards. “My ‘initial re~" 
action was it’s about time, I was 
kind of expecting it, I wasn't really 
shocked by any’ means,” said 
Bonalle, who owns-a hoverboard. 
“Mine's never’ had any’ issues, 
knock on wood, but it’s.a safety is- 
sue. You don't want to lose a dorm 
building because one kid wants to 
be riding around.” 

The primary safety concern with 
hoverboards is the lithium battery 
used to power the’ device. They 
have been known to spontaneously 
combust, often times causing seri- 
ous injury or death. 

Some campuses have imple- 
mented outdoor charging sta- 
tions to combat this problem, 
but Juniata does not consider 
that a viable option considering 

Pennsylvania Weather: 
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By Jessica WARE 


an entire building. I definitely 


“Jesse Leonard realized where we 


SRAs appointed in two buildings in absence of Resident Directors 


Residential Life has made sig- 
nificant changes within its depart- 
‘ment. Among the changes is a new 
position called Senior Resident 
Assistant (SRA). 

“The SRA is like a super (Resi- 
dent Assistant). We have just given 
them a little more responsibility 
and a bigger leadership opportuni- 
ty,” said Jesse Leonard, director of 
public safety and interim director 
of Residential Life. 

Although there are some simi- 
larities to the RA position, there 
are additional aspects to this op- 
portunity that make the role 
unique. When describing the new 
position, Leonard said, “It’s a lead- 
ership position within our depart- 
ment, and it has some components 
of supervising the (Resident Assis- 
tants), but there is also components 
of mentoring them. A lot of it is 
management of roommate situ- 
ations, if they are changing their 
bulletin boards and are the work 
orders being completed.” 

Two Resident Assistants (RAs) 
were offered the opportunity to 
fill in the new positions of Senior 
Resident Assistants: seniors Me- 
gan Myers and Kirstin McKenzie. 

‘The new positions were created 
to replace three Resident Directors 
who left the College. “We actu- 
ally lost three Resident Directors. 
Fiona. (Philippe-Grugan) moved 
on to pursue her degree in higher 
education. Then Steve (Ankney) 
and Jessica (Maxon), the RD of 
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Megan Myers,a new Senior Resident Assitant in Cloister hall, meets with Residential 
Life staff. The SRA position is a new addition to the Residential Life program. 


South Hall, they both stepped up 
thankfully to fill in full-time posi- 
tions,” said Leonard. 

With the shift in job placement, 
the College was left with need for 
accommodations. “Steve Ankney 
accepted a different position at 
the College. He is full-time at aca- 
demic support, so he is still here, 
but he is not an RD,” said Myers. 
“There was a need for a kind of 
supervisor to be in Cloister — since 
Steve left from East, they put Kate 
McDonald, who was the RD in 
Cloister, at East.” 

‘The alteration in employment is 


what created the SRA position. “It 
was a little bit like a trickle down 
affect to how we got to where we 
are today. There was some full- 
time professional staff that moved 
on. We had some RDs step up 
into that position. Then the SRAs 
came about in the same way. We 
had some RAs with some good 
experiences and they have kind 
of stepped into a more leadership 
role,” said Leonard. 

McKenzie, who was _previ- 
ously the RA of Pink, has recently 
stepped up as a SRA. “T feel hon- 
ored that they picked me to run 


feel like we are very supported, so 
we are not out there by ourselves. 
Students shouldn't feel like there 
is another student in charge of 
them because we still report to our 
higher-ups and we have plenty 
of support in that way as well,” 
said McKenzie. 

Myers, who also has recently 
taken on the role of a SRA, de- 
scribes the relationship of her po- 
sition with an RD. “There wasn't 
someone who was holding the staff 
meetings or someone who could 
be a point person. I was asked to be 
that point person and handle more 
administrative stuff in the building 
and send out emails,” said Myers. 
“That basically is what happened 
in TNT as well. Kirstin and I both 
report to an RD and the director 
of Res Life.” 

When asked whether or not 
there were any complications with 
the whole process, Myers said, “I 
wouldn't say there were any com- 
plications. During the transition 
period there are kind of not neces- 
sary growing pains, but more like 
‘okay how do we approach this now 
since things are a little bit different,’ 
but we had a really great support 
from the director of Res Life and 
our RDs who said that we could 
do this. It was a gréat compliment 
and honor to just be promoted to 
this position.” 

‘There was an urgency for empty 
positions to be filled. “Once Fiona 
left, it was actually pretty stream- 
line from there,” said McKenzie. 


had holes in Res Life, and just 
filled them as quickly as we could. 
I think it was done really well on 
all accounts.” 

Even though their positions 
have changed, an SRA is not an 
RD. ‘T get a lot of people who refer 
to me as the RD jokingly or think- 
ing I’m the new RD.] make a point 
to explain that I am not the RD, I 
am the senior RA. I have not been 
trained the way an RD has been 
trained,” said Myers. “Basically my 
job as the senior RA is to support 
the RAs in Cloister, help out with 
their programmi :g events, keep 
them updated ano in the loop and 
be a resource to them.” 

When asked if the position will 
continue into the coming years, 
Leonard said, “I see it as something 
that could continue, to what extent, 
I dont know—like if we would 
have more of them next year or less 
of them. So far it has proven to be 
a good model for us.” 

With the recent changes in Res- 
idential Life and the possibility of 
a new reoccurring position, Penny 
Hooper-Conway, assistant direc- 
tor of Res Life, said, “Sometimes 
change can be good. Sometimes 
we get'stagnate in our jobs because 
there are not a lot of changes. I 
think this has been a huge leap in 
the learning curve for us. It shows 
us things that we are doing right, 
things that we are doing wrong, 
and things that need to be changed 
and approved. I think our staff has 
definitely stepped up to the plate.” 


Juniata Theatre to travel to Edinburgh Fringe Festival in Scotland 


By Lewis Boos 


To be or not to be? This Febru- 
ary, the Juniata Theatre Depart- 
ment will be performing “Ham- 
let” at 8 p.m., Feb. 18-20 and Feb. 
25-27, in the Halbritter Center for 
the Arts. 

The show will also perform at 
the Edinburgh Fringe Festival in 
August. “The Edinburgh Fringe 
Festival is the largest arts festi- 
val in the world, so in the month 
of August there are around three 
thousand shows in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, at one time,” said Neal 
Utterback, director of Hamlet and 
assistant professor of theatre arts. 
“The shows in that city ate non- 
stop, morning to night. There is 
nowhere else in the world that 
has a theatre festival at this scale, 
nowhere else.” 

‘The Juniata Theatre Depart- 
ment is traveling to the Edinburgh 
Fringe Festival on Aug. 3, and will 
be staying there until Aug. 14. In 
terms of preparing for the festi- 
val, senior Jamison Monella said, 
“We'll finish up Hamlet here at 
the end of February, and then do 
brush up rehearsals in March, 
April, May, June, July and August. 
We have to keep the show fresh in 
our bodies.” 

According to senior Holly 
Souchack, preparing for the festi- 
val includes moving the set abroad. 
“There is a lot of fog, but we can’t 
take a fog machine to Edinburgh. 
We have to rehearse hazing. We 
have to use hair spray as often as 
we can throughout the show. We 
also have these giant panels, and 
we have to find ways to take them 
apart, store them, and put them 
back up. We're still not quite sure 
about this yet, but we might have 
to do that in the fifteen minutes 





before we go on stage. We have to 
find a way to make a small show 
smaller, and find a way to travel 
with it,” said Souchak. 

When asked about the involve- 
ment with the festival, Utterback 
noted the importance of travel. “I 
believe there are lots of important 
things for an artist to do, but I think 
that’s true for any human being. 
Our actors will never stop training; 
they will have to train for the rest 
of their lives. You never stop work- 
ing on your craft. You have to keep 
doing productions, whether they're 
your own productions that you 
created or productions you've audi- 
tioned for and have been casted in. 
You're constantly working to evolve 
and grow, but I believe the single 
most important thing any artist or 
any human can do in this world is 


travel. Traveling opens your mind, 
broadens your horizons and ex- 
poses you to things you didn’t even 
know you needed exposed too. You 
must travel. When I got here, one 
of the things I wanted to do was 
create a touring company of shows 
that went out in the world.” 

In this production of “Hamlet,” 
there are three people for each 
of the two separate casts. One of 
them is an all-male cast, while the 
other is an all-female cast. “I start- 
ed with the metaphor that Ham- 
let was a broken mirror, so there’s 
lots of reflections about the space 
between life and death, truth and 
lies,” said Utterback. “The play it- 
self has sort of a play within a play, 
and the idea is the fiction within 
the play shows the conscious of the 
king. Truth and fiction are sort of 


reflections of each other, and this 
broken mirror metaphor manifest- 
ed itself into production. I decided 
that I would create two casts, and 
those two casts are single-gender. 
‘That sort of reflects back on the 
history of Elizabethan practices, 
where there were only male actors, 
but we're also reflecting contempo- 
rary practices where we'll do what- 
ever we want with it. Each cast is 
reflecting itself” 

‘This production of “Hamlet” has 
proven challenging yet rewarding 
for the actors, “I'm very honored to 
be a part of the whole process,” said 
senior Logan Moore, a member of 
the male cast. “Working with Neal 
and Jamer and Pat [Rutledge] is 
so much fun. They bring so much 
energy and positivity, and I walk 
away from every rehearsal with a 
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The cast of Hamlet rehearses in preparation for their perfomances at Juniata from Feb. | 8-20. In August, the cast will be traveling to Scotland to participate in the world 
renowned Edinburgh Fringe Festival, 


smile on my face. I love the work 
we're doing.” 

Junior Julia LaPlante, a mem- 
ber of the female cast, said, “The 
switching between characters is 
hard, but has been the most re- 
warding experience I have had 
from a show in a long time.” 

Utterback hopes to continue 
sending shows abroad in the fu- 
ture. “I want to continue expand- 
ing our opportunities in touring. 
Edinburgh Fringe Festival is just 
an important theatre festival, his- 
torically important and cultur- 
ally important. ‘There are festivals 
that I am looking at in France 
and Canada as well. I want to 
expand our region to see what 
else is out there and establish a _ 
rotation that makes sense to us,” 
said Utterback. 
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Marketplace to help students, graduates 
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they are kind of mini-experts 
about WayUp.” 

Sophomore Christena Lerchen, 
the brand ambassador at Juniata, 
became the representative for the 
College after learning about the 
company through social media. “It 
provides a lot of opportunities to 
get connected with big name com- 
panies, like Google, Uber, Disney, 
Starbucks, Microsoft and thou- 
sands more,” said Lerchen. “T think 
it is really important for people to 
get active with those companies.” 

Many jobs are also listed from 
close-by locations. “If there is a 
favorite pizza place on campus, we 
can work with them to hire waiters 
and servers and things like that,” 
Boyd said. “We work with brand 
names like Google and Uber, but 
we also like to keep things small 
scale as well.” 

‘The sales team at WayUp spends 
their time talking to new compa- 
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nies that are listing jobs, “They will 
be on the phone all day long and 
they'll walk the person through 
the posting process,” said Boyd. 
“We always want to tell the stu- 
dents if it’s paid or not, we want to 
tell them where the location is, the 
basic requirements of time com- 
mitment and things like that.” 
‘The leadership team at WayUp 
is aware some students may still be 
wary of scams. “We actually have a 
person whose sole job is to make 
sure that everything checks out, to 
make sure it’s a legitimate compa- 
ny,” said Boyd. “I know college stu- 
dents are freaked out by scams, so 
we definitely do our due diligence 
to make sure that never happens.” 
According to Boyd, trying out 
WayUp is a quick and inexpensive 
task for students. “It is completely 
free for students to use and it al- 
ways will be. That’s a thing we feel 
really strongly about,” Boyd said. 
“All they have to do is sign up with 
their student e-mail address, create 


a password and youre in. It takes 
about 30 seconds to make an ac- 
count, which is pretty awesome.” 
In addition to being quick, 
WayUp also offers a personalized 
experience. “I think it’s really per- 


sonal. Every week, if you choose to; 


you get an e-mail; from the com- 
pany directly telling you which jobs 
match your description and what 
you signed up for,” said Lerchen. 

Despite ease of use, Juniata’s 
students are not aware of WayUp. 
Freshman Joseph Maskell had not 
heard of WayUp before. “It sounds 
like it makes it really easy to look 
for a job after you graduate, and I 
have trouble finding summer jobs 
as it is,” said Maskell. 

WayUp’s ability to organize and 
filter jobs could be seen as an at- 
traction.“T’'m looking for —_ those 

ings and a streamlined way to 
find those things would be prefer- 
able or nice to have,” said Junior 
Jonathan Frieswyk. 

‘I feel like a lot of people, es- 
pecially coming out of college, are 
looking for jobs and arent able to 
find them, like they don't have the 
resources, or are not having many 
opportunities shown to them,” said 
freshman Keitaro Taylor. “I think 
that’s probably a good way to find 
opportunities and pursue them, 
giving you a better chance of get- 

ing a job.” 

‘Td say that all classes should 
look into it. I feel like, from my 
personal experience as a fresh- 
man, I would not have looked 
into it,” said sophomore Evan 
Brock. “But I now, having gone 
through a year of college, will ac- 
tually look into it, because I know 


the timeframe is not as long as I | the Japanese Club's Sushi Making night. 


thought originally.” 







Japanese Sushi Making Night 
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Students gathered in Ellis Ballroom on Feb. 3 to practice their sushi rolling skills at 


375-acre property to provide academic, recreational use 


> from LAND page | 


from different locations where land 
was used for different purposes. 

During the project, the Sparks’ 
interacted with the students. Jack 
Sparks spent some of the time 
educating the students on the 
land. “My students were just so 
impressed by his historical and sci- 

. entific perspective of that property,” 
said Lamendella. 

Senior Kate Sabey was one of 
the students who participated in 
this project. “It was really valuable 
to have someone that worked the 
land and knows that kind of stuff 
when you're performing studies,” 
said Sabey. 

‘The Sparks’ were involved with 
the project even after the sampling 
at the farm. The two were invited 
to the class’s poster presentation of 


the results. 

Lamendella said, “I think it 
makes for a good story in terms 
of getting the farm back to a place 
where it’s being used for educa- 
tional purposes, and I think that’s 
really the heart of all of this. They 
want to make sure the property is 
being used appropriately.” 

‘The students gave feedback af- 
ter their project at the Sparks farm. 
“They really liked being a part of 
something really hands-on and 
sort of in their own backyard, be- 
ing able to do these types of stud- 
ies in a place that’s sort of close to 
their hearts, I think it had a higher 
impact and higher value for them,” 
said Lamendella. 

- “We were very excited to go out 
and meet the Sparks’and be able to 
interact with them. That was a very 
valuable experience that I think 


many Juniatians in the future will 
be able to take advantage of and 
enjoy,” said Sabey. 

Since the gift is relatively new 
to Juniata, the practical planning 
has just begun. “It’s going to be 
ongoing. This year is more about 
assessing opportunities and priori- 
tizing some things and aligning re- 
sources. Next year is when we really 


start to take advantage of it,” said _ 


Yelnosky. Some inbound programs 
might take place at the farm this 
coming fall. 

“The vision is just to make sure 
that we are maximizing the poten- 
tial of this property. I think we'll 
get there. I think it’s really going 
to offer unique experience for Ju- 
niata students currently and future 
Juniata students. I think the 5-10 
year potential is pretty significant,” 
said Lamendella. 


The College is thankful for 
the donation. Yelnosky said, “For 
someone to trust you enough to 
give you something like that, it’s an 
incredible gift and an opportunity 
we're thankful for.” 

Johnson said, “What makes it 
really special to me is not only the 
history of the land, but how much 
it means to them and for them to 
trust us to take it.” 

“Tt takes a really special group of 
people to donate something that 
has been theirs for decades. I look 
forward to seeing what the future 
holds and I really just also want to 
thank Mr. and Mrs. Sparks from 
the bottom of my heart for giv- 
ing myself and my students this 
opportunity, because it’s certainly 
an unparalleled opportunity that I 
never thought Id be involved in,” 
said Lamendella. 





Winter conditions prove challenging ‘following blizzard 
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ations and regulations concerning 
snow removal, Huntingdon Bor- 
ough managed to stick to a sched- 
ule and get the streets cleared in 
just a few days. “We do an excellent 
job,” said Brown. 

On campus, students’ experi- 
ences with the snow varied. “I am 
from Los Angeles, California,” 
said sophomore Angie Etienne. 
“We don't have what I like to call 
‘real winter.’ It barely gets in the 
40's before people complain that 
it’s cold. My first year here was 


my first real winter. I had never 
seen snow.” 

Adjusting to a new climate can 
be a challenge. “Learn how to 
adjust by putting on more layers. 
We're not used to so many layers 
so that’s always my first advice,” 
said Etienne. 

Bridget Kiely, a sophomore 
from Vermont, had an easier time 
adjusting to Huntingdon weather. 
“Driving down (to Juniata, the 
weather) got milder and milder,” 
said Kiely. 

‘It’s much warmer, and maybe 
a little bit more extreme. Ver- 


mont has a very ‘middle-ground’ 
temperature I think, especially 
in the summer. Down here it’s 
wicked hot, especially in August,” 
said Kiely. 

Kiely offered advice to stu- 
dents who need help adjusting. 
“It might be annoying but al- 
ways have gloves, especially if you 
have to clean up your car, because 
you don't want to get frostbite. 
Always have sunglasses when 
you're driving because the sun 
glare is much worse on the snow,” 
said Kiely. 

‘The snowstorm at the start of 


the semester gave students trouble 
with getting around campus. 

Ice is a concern for stu- 
dents who walk long distances 
across campus. “Here you have 
to be careful because snow is in 
your way and ice can make you 
fall, so there’s a lot of learning to 
be aware of your surroundings,’ 
said Etienne. 

According to Brown, patience 
is key for residents who are deal- 
ing with snow. “24 inches of 
snow does not just go away. You 
can't just remove it in 24 hours,” 
said Brown. 
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‘Blackstar’ album reflects Bowie’s iconic musical legacy 





At just a little over forty minutes 
long, David Bowie's final album, 
“Blackstar,” is a reflection of his 
life and impact as an artist. The late 
Bowie, who died on Jan. 10, 2016, 
was one of the most influential art- 
ists of the latter half of the twenti- 
eth century. 

With his trademark eclectic ge- 
nius, Bowie's songs and collabora- 
tions create a mixtape of some of 
the most iconic songs of the late 
1900s. From the enigmatic “Space 
Oddity” to his collaboration with 
Freddy Mercury in “Under Pres- 
sure,” Bowie proved to be a neces- 
sity in any playlist. 

He traversed through a host of 
genres, even going so far as to cre- 
ate his own, referred to as “glam 
rock” or “glitter rock,” and he be- 
came a pioneer of popular music 
as a whole. While rock was 
popular in the ‘70s, “Blackstar” 
is distinctive in its own right, be- 
ing labeled as falling under the 
genres art rock, jazz and experi- 
mental rock. - 

To its core, “Blackstar” is quint- 
essential late Bowie with a twist 
of finality. The titular song, which 
leads off the album, has a ghostly 
chant revolving around _ lyrics 
charged with execution scenes, 
prophesying his imminent end. 


‘The track ends with a cacophony 
of flutes and saxophones and a 
tripping beat, as if we were watch- 
ing the final moments before the 
axe was swung. 

We move into the second track 
which has a little more determina- 
tion and heavy breathing. The beat 
here is frantic in pace, and we re- 
vert back to screaming woodwinds. 
Here, Bowie paints a picture that 
makes a lot of sense with the song 
where he bemoans his romantic 
escapades in “Tis a Pity She Was 
A Whore.” This song also ends 
with a retreat back into the ghastly 
groaning that was so prominent 


in “Blackstar.” 

“Lazarus” is the main single 
from “Blackstar” and is perhaps 
one of the most haunting. In the 
song, Bowie sings from heaven 
about his journey through life as 
an artist, in that he alludes to his 
other songs. 

In the end, he sings “T'll be free, 
ain't that just like me.” He discusses 
how the judgment that has been 
on him all of his life for his style 
and other personal events won't 
matter when he’s gone. 

And, finally, in the bridge, those 
shrill saxophones come back. The 
percussive strum of the guitar in 
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the last minute is part of his signa- 
ture style, and once again contrib- 
utes to how “Lazarus” is somewhat 
a self-eulogy. 

“Sue (Or In a Season of Crime)” 
is a bit more upbeat and driving. 
One of the cool things about this 
song is that; like Led Zeppelin’s 
“Whole Lotta Love,” the running 
saxophone dances from right’ to 
left in the speakers as if it’s literally 
running through your mind. 

“Girl Loves Me’ begins with a 
monotonous sort of chant. The lyr- 
ics go on to describe how, in fits 
of passion, days disappear. “Dollar 
Days” starts with a shuffling of pa- 


per, most likely money. It discusses 
how Bowie is working his way to- 
ward something, but if he doesn't 
make it, it’s okay. By the second 
chorus, there are more ghostly 
sounds and we realize that he’s ac- 
cepting the end of his life. 

‘The final track of the album, “I 
Can't Give Everything Away,” is a 
realization that Bowie didnt get to 
do everything he wanted to do in 
his life—everything, in this case, 
being his music. He discusses the 
physical aspects of his illness in 
his verses, which are quite simple 
and short. To me, this is one of the 
most poignant songs on the entire 
album, since it serves as a fitting 
outro for his musical career. 

Release dates are hardly ever ac- 
cidents. The purpose of this album 
was clear from the beginning, Da- 
vid Powie knew that he was very 
sick when he was making this al- 
bum. Odds are, he planned to have 
this released at what he figured was 
going to be a very late point in his 
life, and he was successful. It came 
out on his birthday, two or be- 
fore he died. 

David Bowie was a master mu- 
sical artist. He had been in the in- 
dustry for five decades, something 
that hardly any other popular artist 
can be credited for, and released 
over twenty studio albums in his 
lifetime. Undoubtedly, his legacy 
will live on long into the future as 
an icon in the social and entertain- 
ment spheres. David Bowie will be 
sorely missed, but his legacy will 
live on as long as people are willing 


to listen. 





DiCaprio gives raw, intense performance in ‘The Revenant’ 





If you have any love for the cin- 
ema, go to the Clifton 5 and see 
“The Revenant” immediately. 

Starring Leonardo DiCaprio, 
this adaptation of a story about 
a frontiersman left for dead is a 
gritty and visually stunning mas- 
terpiece. Even if you are not a 
complete movie nerd, I would still 
recommend it as it is easily one of 
the most powerful films that have 
been recently released (and yes, 
that includes the new “Star Wars”). 

‘There are a few factors I would 
caution against. When taken at 
face value, some of the trailers 
portray this movie in a way that 
is almost like “Lone Survivor” in 
an 1800's setting. (dramatic action 
scenes with a survival element). 

While there are a number of 
fight scenes, this is certainly not a 
Michael Bay-esque action spec- 
tacle. Those that saw the trailers 
advertising these scenes may be 
disappointed to realize that they 
are far from the main focus of 
the movie. 

‘The suspense certainly plays a 
key role, but it could be ‘easy for 
some to get bored after the third 
time DiCaprio eats something raw 
in a near-white wilderness. 

Speaking of “raw,” that word 
sums up this movie quite nicely. 
‘That being said, if you are squea- 
mish about seeing blood on the 


screen, this movie might not be 
for you. Without giving away 
any major spoilers, let’s just say I 
thought horses smelled bad... on 
the outside. 

Even as a fan of Tarantinos 
bloody style, there were more than 
a few moments where I caught 
myself cringing. That is not to say 
that the grittiness detracts from the 
film—if anything, it is a focal point 
to the brutal atmosphere that the 
film projects. 

For every time I cringed, there 
were easily twice as many mo- 
ments when I was awe-struck at 
the scenery. Within the first few 
minutes I was mesmerized by a 
rippling brook, and each scenic 
shot afterwards managed to cap- 
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ture the landscapes beauty while 
instilling a sense of foreboding. 

It really cannot be understated 
how gorgeous the cinematogra- 
phy is. There is one brief scene that 
could produce museum-worthy 
stills, which evokes a comparison 
between a ruined church wall and 
primitive cave painti 


The director, Alejandro Thar . 


ritu, manages to speak volumes 
while keeping the dialogue at a 
minimum. The only time a line 
outshined the scenery was when 
Tom Hardy's character regaled an 
equally funny and thought-pro- 
voking tale about a squirrel. 

For every movie that I watch, I 
try to ask myself “what is this film 
trying to accomplish?” The answer 
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this time is quite simple: it’s Os- 
car bait. It is certainly and enjoy- 
able and memorable experience, 
but it’s only crafted that way to 
receive awards (though clearly not 
shooting for Best Lead Actor... 
sorry, DiCaprio). 

Tfarritu had apparently said that 
his film “deserves to be viewed in a 
temple,” which shows the attitude 
with which this film was created. 
If nothing else, then he can at least 
receive the fictional Most Preten- 
tious Award from me. Congratula- 
tions. In all fairness, this is an excel- 
lent movie, and I am sure there will 
be more than a few well-earned 
nominations coming its way. 

On second thought, mi though 
I joked about it, it would be hi- 





larious if DiCaprio finally landed 
an Oscar with this film. While I 
cannot say that he outperformed 
his - previous roles, he certainly 
deserves a nomination. I just hope 
he receives one because he plays 
a man left out in the cold and 
then goes through a long, arduous 
struggle to accomplish his final 
goal. If that is not the perfect met- 


aphor for his career, I’m not sure 


what is, 

In summary, this film is ut- 
terly fantastic whether you are 
an avid movie-goer or not. It is 
powerfully moving, puts your 
“first world problems” into per- 
spective and is so rugged that it 
would bring a manly tear to Ron 
Swanson's eye. 





Team Trivia Night ! 


Saturday, February 27th 
8:00-10:30PM 


Form a team of 4 to compete in terrific 
Standing Stone Coffee Company prizes on Sat. 
Oct. 19 from 8:00-10:30PM. Test your trivia 
know-how in three rounds, a puzzle page and 


more! Sign u 


up at the shop or call ahead to 


reserve your team spot! (814-643-4545). 
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Brendan Smith dominates with pride on court, in life 
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What do senior Brendan Smith, 
Juniata College’s starting libero for 
the men’s volleyball team, and Gus 
Kentworthy, free skier and 2014 
Olympic slopestyle silver medal- 
ist, have in common? Not only are 
they both amazing athletes who 
have proven that they are strong 
leaders and competitors within 
their sport, but they are also both 
out athletes. 





Brendan came to Juniata from - 


Fuquay-Varina, North Carolina, to 
play volleyball, and it is safe to say 
that he has not looked back since. 
Brendan is a coach's baby, which, of 
course, put a volleyball in his hand 
by the age of three or four. 

He also explained that volley- 
ball is not a popular sport in North 
Carolina. However, he defied the 
odds, as Kevin Moore, former head 
menis volleyball coach, scouted him 
in his junior year of high school at 
a USA camp to play college volley- 
ball. Brendan is now the starting 
libero for the men’s volleyball team. 

Once he got to Juniata, Brendan 
says that he started to pick up on 
a hyper-masculine stereotype that 
some expected of male volleyball 
players. He started to realize that 
some people's perceptions of him 
were wrong. Some envisioned 
him one way, but-he made it clear 
that he was feeling something en- 
tirely different. 

When I asked Brendan, “What 


do you consider interesting about 
yourself?” the first thing out of 
his mouth was, “I am a gay, out 
athlete.” And I applauded him for 
being so proud and honest with 
me. I imagine that it could be a 
tough thing to do, as Brendan and 
I had just met. It was refreshing 
to see his confidence ‘and bravery 
shine though, considering how 
the media can sometimes portray 
out athletes. 

For example, Michael Sam, for- 
mer defensive end for the St. Louis 


Rams, came out in 2014 and got 
some major flak from the Ameri- 
can media, who called him things 
like an “American prima donna.” 
With that being said, my next 
question for Brendan was, “What 
were some of the thoughts and 
fears you had before telling your 
best friends/teammates?” and he 
responded with, “There were none.” 
He told the team in March of 
2014, right before the conference 
tournament. Smith painted a pic- 


ture in my head that I do not think 
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I will ever be able to forget. 

“Once I said everything I had to 
say, the team rose to their feet and 
applauded me,” Brendan said. How 
could anyone forget a moment 
like that? 

Shannon Kriz, a sophomore soc- 
cer player, is also an out athlete at 
Juniata. When I spoke to Shan- 
non. about the subject, she was 
also very open and honest with 
me. “I do agree that Juniata is an 
open and accepting place, along 
with the atmosphere that my 


team provides, but I do-not:think _ 
that Huntingdon is an open and /’ 
accepting place,” Shannon. said. - 
“When I am on campus, I feel as — 
if] am in a bubble, but the minute | 
I step off campus, it is like a whole 
other world.” 

Along with support and friend- 
ship, Brendan talked a lot about 
respect. He explained to me that 
every single player on the volleyball 
team respects him undoubtedly. 

“When thinking about when I 
would tell the team, I just knew I 
had the right group of people sur- 
rounding me. I knew they would 
understand, and I found comfort 
in that,” Brendan said. 

In addition to volleyball, Bren- 
dan enjoys getting in his car and 
simply driving to a destination 
he has never visited before, par- 
ticipating in and supporting other 
sports, attending sporting events 


“and music. 


‘I started playing the cello in 
sixth grade and continued through 
eleventh grade,” Brendan said. 
Along with his interests outside of 
dominating on the court, his POE 
is management. 

As this is my first “Humans of 
Juniata” column, I have an idea that 
I hope everyone enjoys. I am going 
to end each column with a quote 
from either the Juniata student or 
faculty member who is being fea- 
tured each issue—but not just any 
ordinary quote. This quote will 
be something that they wish to 
be showcased. 

‘I have only one more thing 
to say,” Brendan said. “If you are 
thinking about coming out, please, 
come talk to me! You would ‘be 
surprised—not as many people are 


against it as you think.” 





Internships, study abroad increase opportunities for students 








1984 was the first year interna- 
tional internships were introduced 
here at Juniata, although the coun- 
try choices were limited to France, 
Germany and Great Britain. Now, 
in 2016, Juniata has many more 
opportunities across the globe, a 
wide range compared to the origi- 
nal six countries. 

As new students show interest 
in coming to Juniata, one thing 
that is often emphasized to them 
is the wide range of opportunities 
they have to study, not only on 
campus, but also around the world. 

From 1984 to today, students 
have faced the decision of what 
study abroad and _ international 
programs best suit them. 

Instead of simply studying in 
another country, international in- 
ternships opened up the opportu- 
nity to try something new. They 
allowed cross-cultural experiences 
that could be applied to future em- 
ployment and couldnt be found 
from an internship here in the 
United States. 

Study abroad and internships 
offer a unique experience: time 
to develop as people and become 
independent, well-rounded indi- 
viduals. Each option is perfectly 
suited to the students, as they ulti- 


mately have the freedom to choose 
the country, classes or type of in- 
ternship. However, it seems today 
that it has come to the point where 
society is choosing our route for us 
as students once again. 

Nowadays more people are opt- 
ing to take internships, whether 
they are in their home coun- 
try, abroad or even just for a few 
months rather than a year. Glob- 
ally, it is getting increasingly harder 
to find a job and have the right 
qualifications, as employers are 
looking for experience in the field 
of work, thus making an internship 
seem to be the better option. 

What about students who don't 
have a specific career path in mind? 
How do they compare: to those 
with work experience? 

Perhaps it could be more benefi- 
cial to do a year abroad? It would 
encourage you to open up and see 
the world outside of the U.S. and 
see how other systems work, edu- 
cational or otherwise. 

More often than not, foreign 
colleges and universities offer 
classes that aren't available at Ju- 
niata, and this could open up the 
possibility of deciding your career. 
‘There is also the option to work 
while you study abroad, which 
could develop your career plans. 

Doing an internship doesn't 
necessarily mean you need to go 
abroad for the whole year; there 
are options for summer, or short 
placements, which again are ideal 
if you don't know your specific area 
of profession. It would allow you to 
experiment through multiple in- 


ternships until you eventually find 


“the one,” whereas you can only 


have one study abroad year or se- 
mester, and you have to make the 
most of it. 

A year abroad ensures that you 
arent confined to a limited area 
or work place. A year abroad gives 
you the opportunity to meet peo- 
ple and explore different countries. 
After all, getting a job sometimes 
comes down to who you know, not 
what you know. 

Should we follow the rules of 
our society, or instead follow our 
own minds and decide on what is 
best for us? Only we can know. We 
shouldn't have to conform to the 
ideals of a society. We must make 
our own rules and make the deci- 
sions we believe will better our- 
selves, even if mistakes are made 
along the way. 

- Ultimately the choice of a year 
abroad or an internship is your 
decision, but weigh up the pros 
and cons of each and what is 


‘suited to your style and how far 


you are willing to step out of your 
comfort zone. 


Money is often seen as a prob- 
lem, but there are many scholar- 
ships available for students. In this 
case, all you need to do is ask and 
find out all the information you 
can before making your final de- 
cision and knowing which is the 
right option for you. 

I guess it’s true that some things 
never change. From 1984 to now, 
Juniata offers a multitude of for- 
eign programs that provide out- 
standing opportunities. 
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Thousand Steps provides breathtaking views, unique history 





It is quite an extraordinary 
thought: planted in the middle 
of a seemingly random valley is a 
staircase that, to many first timers, 
seems to lead to heaven, a stairway 
constructed of rough-cut, mis- 
matched boulders that zig-zag to 
and fro, 

Excitement invades the body 
when you reach a marked stone 
that announces your position on 
the mountain. But once you con- 
quer step 1,036 (or so), the step: 
give way to a flat trail. 

If you're not catching your breath 
at the top and feel a bit curious, 
you may travel to either one of the 
overlooks, each one trying to out- 
do the other in how far ahead the 
eye can focus. The other direction 
takes you to a stone building with 
barred windows and scars upon the 
land everywhere you go. Random 
stacks of blocks and bricks lean- 
ing against the mountainside litter 
the area. 

This is the strange anomaly 
known affectionately to locals as 
“The Thousand Steps.” To the un- 
knowing it can seem as mysterious 
as an Incan pyramid. 

How do you explain some ran- 
dom series of rocks that creates a 
twisty pathway to the middle of 
nowhere? What was this array of 
pathways? What would possess 
someone to build a stone structure 
all the way up there? Why on earth 
is there even a staircase to the top 
of a mountainside? The answers, 
fortunately, are quite explainable. 

For those who have hiked The 
‘Thousand Steps, there is no short- 
age of feeling the burn. But you 
could imagine that if you did it 
enough, you would condition 
yourself and it would become sec- 
ond nature. Such was the case for 
the quarry men of the Harbison- 
Walker Refractories in Mount 
Union, Pa. 

To understand The Thou- 
sand Steps, we need to turn the 
clock back to about 1926, back 
to when Juniata College had its 
50th anniversary. 

Imagine yourself an employee, 
one who is at the bottom of the 
barrel, a regular quarry grunt 
working the mountainside load- 
ing cars. Your coworkers consist of 
more stone loaders, a blasting man 
and an engineer operating the little 
locomotive, known as a “dinky,” on 
30-some miles of rickety narrow 
gauge railroad. 

You get up before the dawn 
pokes over the. mountains, throw: 
on your bib overalls, grab your din- 
ner pail with a lunch packed may- 
be the day before, lace up the boots 
and go to the office... Except your 
office is at the top of a mountain. 
‘There is no way to get to the office 
to “clock in’ except to climb there 
on a series of boulders. 

‘This explains the creation of 
‘The Thousand Steps. It was a foot 
highway that workers climbed 
every morning before putting in 
a long hard day in the ganister. 
However, even after climbing the 
mountain with your day’s supplies, 
the day is not over! 

After punching in, you realize 
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In the 20s, The Thousand Steps served as a foot highway for the quarrymen of the Harbison Walker Refractories in Mount Union to get to and from their work at the 
top of the mountain. The trail is now a historial landmark. 


the literal meaning of “you are a 
number” to the company. In your 
pocket you have a handful of brass 
tags. Each one is stamped with a 
unique number, your number. You 
are paid by how much stone you 
load in a cart. You take the small 
rail cart to the “ganister slide” (an 
area surrounded by thousands of 
tons of rock blasted from the hill- 
side) and you pick up the pieces of 
earth one by one. 

Each cart can hold roughly 
three tons, give or take a hundred 
pounds (due to the air space cre- 
ated by the jagged rocks). Your 
number is placed on the front of 
a car, and once your cart is filled, 
a small steam locomotive tugs it 
away to the scale. After the cars are 





weighed, each tag is then removed 
from the car and kept in order at 
the office so that multiple trains 
could be recorded and each loader 
would be paid accordingly. 

From there the train of cars are 
hooked to a massive cable and 
seemingly carelessly pushed down 
a steep railroad track to the bot- 
tom of the mountain. As the cars 
traverse the downward slide, they 
pull empty cars back to the top of 
the hill. 

Known as funiculars, these 
counterbalanced _rollercoaster-like 
railways were used throughout the 
country’s history as a means of ef- 
fectively moving material. 

After your 10-or-so hour day 
is done and the last load of empty 


cars returns to the top of the hill, 
the steam train is returned to a 
small stone engine house, bedded 
down to sleep, and the scent of 
smoldering coal starts to roll down 
the hillside. 

Now it’s time to walk to the of- 
fice and collect your tags. After 
this, you are free to hike back down 
the mountain and return home. 
Such was the daily life of a Harbi- 
son Walker quarry man in the ‘20s. 

We often do not appreciate 
what life was like for some people 
over 90 years ago. We portray the 
Roaring Twenties as a time of ex- 
cess and wealth, but it was not that 
way for all. The people who had to 
earn a living one rock at.a time, so 
to speak, deserve credit for help- 


incemoyer 
entals 


ing us as a country get to where we 
are today. 

‘The Thousand Steps is a marvel- 
ous place of isolation and beauty, 
and many have enjoyed it. But it 
has a story that should be remem- 
bered for what it was—the Steps 
were the lifeblood for many fami- 
lies in the area and serves as a mon- 
ument to the people who toiled in 
the ganister rock. 

‘The next time you venture to 
The Thousand Steps, either as a 
newbie or a regular climber, think 
about what was there at one time 
and who spent their days there. 
Take the time to appreciate why 
the steps were created. After all, 
they wrote the story; it is our pur- 
pose to read it. 





Student Housing for 2016-17 
1-4 Bedroom Units Available 


814.466.7539 
www.mincemoyer-rentals.com 
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Small gestures create postive impacts on others’ lives 


EDITORIAL 


Upon my arrival at Juniata, ev- 
erything was so picturesque. I 
could really feel the “tight knit 
community” vibe that was always 
talked about when I visited, talked 
to students, and read pamphlets on 
this little gem when I was trying to 
choose a school. 

People were interacting with 
each other, introducing themselves 
and. talking with friends about 
their summer escapades. In my 
dorm, people went door to door 
introducing themselves and getting 
familiar with the hall. It was 
glorious; I met new people left and 
right, and all ofa sudden, school felt 
like home. 

Yet, what I noticed was that I got 
comfortable. I had made a group 
of friends, and by a certain point, 
it was that group of friends that I 
would eat dinner with each day, 
hike up to the cliffs with on sunny 
days and find in the evenings after 
I finished all my work (or at least, 
most of it). I was at a point where I 
felt as though I didn't need to meet 
more people because I had that 
core group I could rely on. 

It wasnt until late in the 
first semester of my freshman 
year that I was introduced to 


some friends of friends, and my 
outlook changed. 

It was at that point where I re- 
alized that there is a myriad of 
amazing, interesting people on 
this campus who I should meet. 
I began to move outside of that 
core group of friends and leave my 
comfort zone. I began making an 
effort to be more personable, and 
to put myself in positions where I 
could meet new people. 

I propose that we all step 
out of our comfort zones. 
We don't necessarily have to 
long jump out of it, but as a 
community, we can all take a few 
extra steps to foster an intercon- 
nected, inclusive environment. In- 
stead of closing ourselves off from 
those with whom we arent directly 
familiar, we can make ourselves ac- 
cessible to them. 

The first step is small and 
relatively simple. Skipper the 
Penguin says it best in the Pixar 
movie, Madagascar: “Smile and 
wave boys, just smile and wave.” 

As we walk from class to class 
and we see someone; be it a friend, 
acquaintance or a complete strang- 
er, we can all just give a smile and 
a wave. 

Smiling has been proven to 
improve moods, boost the immune 
system, reduce stress and, not 


‘to mention, smiling is the 


universal sign of happiness. And 
waving? Waving is just a lovely 
form of acknowledgement; a way 
to say, “Hey, I see you!” And “I'm 
happy to see you!” 

Next, we can even make the 
effort to engage with peo- 
ple we don't know. It can be 
hard with so much going on (not 
to mention the amount 
of work we all deal with), but meet- 
ing new people can do so much for 
us as individuals and also for 
the Juniata community as 
a whole. 

On a personal level, when we 
meet new people, we expose our- 
selves to new viewpoints and 
ideas, not to mention we gain the 
opportunity of forging new 
relationships. These potential 
relationships could turn into great 
friendships and build a strong 
network of support, which is 
essential for us students during this 
crazy college life. 

On a community level, meeting 
one new person could introduce . 
you to an entirely new group of 
people. Take your current friend 
group, for example. If you meet all 
of the friends of your friends, you're 
going to be introduced to a variety 
of different friend groups. 

As more and more groups of 
people interconnect, Juniata as a 
whole becomes more connected. 


If our campus becomes more con- 
nected, its community can thrive 
even more than it does now. 

‘This type of community, would 
create a sense of security for 
everyone residing within it. If 
we feel more comfortable with 
one another, we have a better 
chance of learning, understanding 
and improving as human beings 
because the individuals within the 
community feel comfortable shar- 
ing their position and their ideas. 

In a connected community, 
people ‘can feel safe to speak their 
mind, knowing that their opin- 
ions will be heard, considered and 
then discussed in a more produc- 
tive manner. 

As a result of these productive 
conversations, we can all Jearn to 
listen and digest other viewpoints 
in order to be more*informed and 
rounded. The best way to find new 
opinions is to find new people. 

However this is not the only 
goal. By expanding our networks 
we can all live in a friendlier place, 
a place where we know that at 
any time’ we could engage in an 
interesting, impactful conversation. 

It may seem daunting, 
but like I said, we don't have 
to launch ourselves out of 


our comfort zones into the 


unknown. We can start small’ 


with smiles and waves, and simply 


take it upon ourselves to put good 
energy out into the world. Once we 
get comfortable, then we are able to 
take the extra steps to engage and 
meet the people who we dont 
know. The college provides many 
places to try this. 

While attending events like 
Lobsterfest, Madrigal, or even 
the Storming of the Arch, there 
are large crowds of people all 
excited and unified behind a com- 
mon interest. 

This shared excitement can 
serve as a conversation starter, and 
get all parties more involved in 
the event and get more people 
excited about it. Even sporting 
events are great places to try this 
once again there is a common in- 
terest present and a lot of people 
excited about one thing. 

So let’s give it a try! Smile at the 
next person you see, and at the next 
Juniata tradition you're enjoying, 
whether it is Mountain Day or 
Graduation; ask a stranger what 
they like best about it. 

You may not become best friends 
with them, but there is a chance 
that you might make their day or 
you might even make someone 
feel welcome. 

It’s like the great Mother 
Teresa said, “We shall never 
know all the good that a simple 
smile can do.” 


Modern polarization rooted in identity politics, differing views 


Nathan Deicher «, 





Unless you live under a rock or 
still use AOL as your homepage, 
you are probably aware of the is- 
sues in identity politics and. the 
subsequent battles over the limits 
of political correctness in an alleg- 
edly post-racial America. 

A single column isn't likely to 
completely categorize and rank 
the merits of all the identity-based 
movements that have sprung up in 
an increasingly Balkanized coun- 
try. Although, it is fair to say that 
not all outrage is created equal. — 

The Black Lives Matter move- 
ment certainly has legitimate con- 
cerns about police brutality against 
blacks. On the other hand, the 
grievances of men rights activists 
about feminist criticisms of sexual- 
ized video games probably doesn’t 
approach comparable heights 
of the tragedies experienced 
in Ferguson. 

Even among movements that 
are fully justified in their cause, 
there. seems to be a disturb- 
ing streak of tribalism, including 
among the well-intentioned. 

Consider the formula “T cant 
be X because I am Y”; it may have 
been heard in a variety of contexts. 


I can't be a bigot because I'm a. 


Christian. I can't be prejudiced be- 
cause I’m a victim of prejudice. ’m 
not racist. I love Tupac. 

Some individuals believe their 
membership to some collective 
identity shields and, in some cases, 
excuses them from personal fail- 
ings. This primary election sea- 
son, we have seen supporters of 
the Democratic candidate Hillary 
Clinton increasingly milk her self- 


* described feminist label to dismiss 


any criticism of her as sexism. 

‘The cynical commodification of 
cultural identities is nothing new. 
The GOP has a consistent strat- 
egy of swaying Evangelical “values 
voters” to support allegedly godly 
politicians who advocate quite 
un-Christlike wars and cuts to 
food stamps. 

What is new is the veracity of 
these culture wars in an age where 
the depth of our subjectivity is sup- 
posedly thrown out the window. 
‘The success of Trump's campaign is 
a sign that the divide and conquer 
strategy of identity politics used by 
political elites—who have pockets 
in both parties—has evolved into 
something beyond their control. 

Tt may seem quite alien for those 
who were born bathing in the 
promise of capitalism and global- 
ization of the ‘90s. The Internet 
ushered in an era of networks that 
would transcend. ideological and 
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cultural barriers that were once 
deeply symbolic identities. These 
identities could be purchased and 
changed like clothes in a weird but 
manageable postmodern mall at 
the end of history. 

‘The early years of the new mil- 
lennium have only served to prove 
how utterly wrong all of this was. 
‘The electronic landscape has been 
drenched with worldview confir- 
mation in personalized Facebook 
feeds. The call-out culture of self- 
appointed activists on ‘Twitter 
makes the Maoist Red Guards 
look like Amish knitting clubs. 

In the non-virtual world, its 
manifestations are even uglier, as 
seen on the political level with the 
surprising world-wide resurgence 
of ultra-nationalism at the polls. 
Whether it is the religious na- 
tionalism of India’s new President 
Modi, the far right populism of the 
Front National in France or the 
openly Neo-Nazi Golden Dawn 
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in Greece, the dark impulses seem 
to be reasserting themselves. 

Where did everything 
wrong? Maybe the Cassandra er 
our combative age is the prophet 
who promised its end: the Ca- 
nadian media theorist Marshall 
McLuhan. McLuhan argued that 
new mass media technology, es- 
pecially things that would become 
the Internet, would usher in a kind 
of electronic tribalism that would 
combine the primitive longings 
of wary moderns with the conve- 
niences of technology. 

While good on paper, this 
Silicon Valley dream ignores why 
humans have moved away from 
the tribalism of prehistory in the 
first place: the group thinking, 
feuds of reputation and totems of 
guilt. The hubris of postmodern- 
ism was neglecting the fact that 
people can't survive on the bland 
cosmopolitanism where cultural 
identity basically registers as ethnic 
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fusion restaurants. 

Pure irony and the newest sea- 
son on Netflix can’t replace how 
religion, culture, philosophy and 
history—all concepts uncondu- 
cive to late modernity—provided 
people with a sense of existential 
belonging that civilization cannot 
survive without. 

This isn't to obscure and dimin- 
ish the very real struggles for social 
justice in the Black Lives Matter 
movement, but we need a bird’s 
eye perspective on the much larger 
trend. If we cannot even agree on 
some commonly shared world 
in an age of fragmentation into 
screen-soaked cells and demo- 
graphic polarization, then what is 
the meaning of justice? 

‘The answers are only going to 
stem from civilized dialogue, not 
our barbaric instincts. Then, we 
can reach a more integral world. 
It takes us to raise McLuhan’s 


global village. 
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On Jan. 22, the 2016 Oscar 
nominations were released. Almost 
immediately, there was an uproar 
as some people began to claim 
that this will be the whitest Oscars 
since 1998. 

‘The day after the release of the 
nominees #OscarsSoWhite began 
to trend all over the Internet and a 
movement for a change in the sys- 
tem began to gain followers. 

Not only have some begun to 
point out flaws in the nomination 
system and the clear lean toward 
white nominees, but some have 
also started a boycott. Celebrities 
have refused to attend the Oscars 
this year, among them Jada Pinkett 
Smith, Will Smith, Snoop Dogg 
and Michael Moore. They are pro- 
testing in hopes that such a show- 
ing will force the Academy's hand 





in changing the nomination pro- 
cess. The question remains: are the 
nominees a product of deliberate 
discrimination? 

Are the nominations this year 
a sign that there is a lack of racial 
diversity in Hollywood, or does it 
just so happen that this year there 
were no front runners who were 
people of color? One would have 
to be blind to ignore the fact that 
the former is the problem, and 
that this is a sign that the Hol- 
lywood industry is plagued with 
whitewashing. Something has 
to ‘ 
Laurence Fishburne, an Ameri- 
can actor, playwright, director and 
producer, best known for his role 
in The Matrix trilogy as Morpheus, 
was quoted on the subject of Hol- 
lywood diversity. He said, “We still 
have a lot of work to do, but it’s 
gotten better.” 

Thankfully, it seems this uproar 
is not landing on deaf ears. The 
Academy has already begun to take 
the steps to make the that 
needs to happen. On Jan. 25, three 
days after the release of the nomi- 
nee list, the Academy released a 


new set of regulations to increase 
diversity within their organization. 

‘These: regulations include dou- 
bling the number of female and 
minority members by the year of 
2020, along with revoking the life- 
time voting rights of the current 
members. While this will not solve 
all the problems of diversity in the 
Academy Awards, and Hollywood 
in general, it certainly is a good 
place to start. 

However, Rome was not built 
in a day — the fact that the Acad- 
emy is even making these changes 
acknowledges that they want to 
change, and they will do what they 
can to make sure the film industry 
is represented by a more diverse 
group of professionals. 

I find the most interesting effect 
of the #OscarsSoWhite move- 
ment is some people wondering 
how Chris Rock, the host of this 
year’s Oscars ceremony, will re- 
act and respond during the show. 
Since he is a comedian, I believe he 
will take advantage of the situation 
to poke fun at the Academy and do 
what he can to promote change in 
a humorous way. 


It is not only the academy that 
needs to change their ways, but 
writers and producers as well. 
There is a lack of roles in which a 
person of color is casted and usu- 
ally this has to do with the fact it 
“wasnt written for someone of 
color.” Why does a role have to 
be written to fit someone’s skin 
tone? Why can't an actor's por- 
trayal and dedication to the char- 
acter be enough to land them that 
big role? 

According to Paris Barclay, 
president of the Directors Guild 
of America, an organization that 
represents the directors of both 
the film and television industry, 
there is more to the issue than 
the Academy Awards. He stated 
that the changes to the Academy 
are just attacking the symptom 
of the plague and not the root of 
the cause. 

Whitewashing in Hollywood is 
a problem that no rules or regula- 
tions will be able to fix. The prob- 
lem stems from the people who 
choose to look at others and judge 
them on their looks and where 
they come from, instead of judging 


them on their skills. 

Itis not only people of color feel- 
ing this effect, but women as well. 
‘There is an extreme lack of strong 
female leads in the film industry, 
especially in the superhero movie 
franchises. Most of the time they 
end up as a side kick or eye candy, 
so much so that when action fig- 
ures from the movies are released, 
it is a struggle to find any of the 
female characters in the movie. 

For instance, when the new Star 
Wars movie came out, so did a line 
of action figures. Who was miss- 
ing? Rey, the female lead of the 
movie, The marketing department 
of the toy company claimed that 
they didn’t think that she would be 
very popular. When is the lead in 
a film that unpopular? They made 
an action figure for BB-8. He isn't 
even alive, he’s a droid, 

‘There is a problem with not only 
racial diversity in Hollywood, but 
gender diversity as well. While 
there have been steps made to im- 
prove this problem thanks to the 
#OscarsSoWhite movement, there 
is still a long way to go before we 
reach a point of equality. 


Marissa Woodman works in the Office of Diversity 
and Inclusion so feel free to drop by if you have any 
questions or submit them along with your stories to 
woodmmw]3(@juniata.edu or Steph Njeru at 
Njeruswl3@juniata.edu, Stories with morals 

should be fewer than 800 words and submitted — 


- pefore the Ist ofeach month, 


The office of Diversity and Inclusion is located in the Unity 
House, across the street from the BAC. Our staff includes: 
Dr, Grace Fala; Skukura Woods; Katron Broomfield; — 
Jilenny Guzman; Stephanie Njeru; Olivia Hayden-Pless; 
Antonio Roque; and Marissa Woodman, 


Thank you! 
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By Datias HurF 





As the spring semester moves 
along, Juniata continues to enhance 
its campus with various upgrades. 
‘The College is making additions 
for next year, including the brand 
new $3.5 million Winton Hill 
Athletic Complex. This complex 
will include a new turf soccer field, 
six tennis courts, a locker room and 
offices, a grandstand with enclosed 
press box and lights for the soccer 
field and tennis courts. 

Men's soccer coach Dan Dubois 
is excited about the new facili- 
ties. “It’s going to create an atmo- 
sphere that’s more professional,” 
said Dubois. He also believes that 
it will have a positive impact on 
future recruiting. 

“Any other reaction other than 
elation is unexpected,” women's 
soccer coach Scott McKenzie said. 
“T jumped (when hearing the news 
of the new complex).” He also 
showed his gratitude towards Pres- 
ident Troha and the Gibbel family. 

Henry H. Gibbel ’57, president 
and chairman of Lititz Mutual In- 
surance Co., and his wife, Joanie, 
have donated $500,000 toward 
Juniata’s new turf soccer field 
and stadium. The stadium will be 
named Henry H. and Joanie R. 
Gibbel Stadium. Gibbel said that 
Juniata is in his blood. Along with 
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him, his grandfather, father, moth- 
er, two brothers, son, and grandson 
have all graduated from Juniata. 
He is also the third generation in 
his family to serve on the board of 
trustees here at Juniata, all three 
Gibbels being named chairman of 
the board. 

“The need is there,” said Gibbel. 
“Tf T'm going to make a major do- 
nation, I have to do it now.” He 
feels good about his gift to the col- 
lege and what it will fulfill for the 
school. He said, “My heart is here. 
My heart is at Juniata.” 

Gibbel has also received count- 
less awards and honors for his great 
contributions throughout the years 
including the Juniata Alumni Ser- 
vice Award in 1992 and Juniata’s 
Church College Service Award 
in 2005. 

Sports has always been a large 
part of Gibbel’s life. In his time 
here at Juniata, he served as man- 
ager for the football team for four 
years. He has also been inducted 
into the Juniata College Sports 
Hall of Fame for his efforts and 
commitment toward all Juniata 
sports. Soccer, in particular, is a big 
part of Gibbel’s life. Most of the 
Gibbel’s grandchildren have either 
played or are playing at some of the 
highest levels, which includes col- 
legiate and professional soccer. 

Although the campus as a whole 


SPORTS 
Gibbel donations secure new athletic field for fall 2016 





This is a projection of what Juniata can expect the Winton Hill Athletic Complex to look when it is all finished. The new tennis 
courts, locker rooms, grandstand, press box and soccer field are visible in this image. 


is very excited to see the final prod- 
uct, the players and coaches that 
will go to work there every day are 
especially looking forward to it. 
“I am excited for the student ath- 
letes,” Coach McKenzie said. “I 
am excited for myself to be able to 
walk out on this gorgeous facility 
and say ‘this is where I go to work 
every day.’ How can you be in a 
bad mood when you go to work at 
a place like that?” 
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Dubois said, “It will certainly 
keep the ball rolling—no pun in- 
tended.” The complex will certain- 
ly be an outstanding contribution 
to Juniata and its athletics. Every- 
body is excited for the completion 
of the new state-of-the-art sports 
complex. It will help to enhance 
the campus as a whole. 

Construction of the Winton 
Hill Athletic Complex is set to 
begin in the spring of this year. Al- 
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though there is no set completion 
date, the college will do their best 
to have at least the field and courts 
finished by fall of 2016. 

The complex is going to be put 
in behind Nathan Hall, replacing 
the existing grass soccer field. The 
old tennis courts, currently beside 
Ellis, will be the new location for a 
$4.9 million Studio and Integrated 
Media Arts Building, scheduled to 
start construction this summer. 


Denver Broncos take title , Peyton Manning wins his 200th game 


By ZAcH SEYKO 


Last Sunday, the Denver Bron- 
cos defeated the Carolina Panthers 
by a final score of 24-10 in the 
50th Super Bowl, which was held 
in Santa Clara, Calif, at Levi's Sta- 
dium. Broncos outside linebacker 
Von Miller was awarded Super 
Bowl MVP, as he recorded two 
and a half sacks and two forced 
fumbles, one of which led to a de- 
fensive touchdown scored by de- 
fensive end Malik Jackson. 

As some fans may be aware, 
Peyton Manning might have 
played his last game in the NFL. 
‘The 18-year veteran won his 200th 
career game by conquering the 
NEC champion Panthers, making 
him the all-time leader in wins by a 
quarterback. Manning’s résumé is 
quite impressive, even when com- 
pared to a long line of other great 
passers. In addition to his all-time 
wins record and two championship 
rings, Manning also holds the all- 
time touchdown and passing yards 
record and the record for most 
touchdowns and passing yards in a 
single season. Furthermore, he is a 
five-time MVP winner, the MVP 
of Super Bowl XLI, a seven-time 
All-Pro selection and has made 14 
Pro Bowl appearances. 

Manning’s accolades and career 
are remembered and respected by 
fans and players alike. Since the 
playoffs, Manning was rumored 
to retire immediately after the 
Super Bowl, win or loss, but has 
stated that he is not worried about 
his retirement currently and will 
think about the 2016-2017 season. 
Manning has also been linked to 
an ownership group that is in line 
to purchase the Tennessee Titans 
franchise. Regardlessof these spec- 
ulations, Manning is not expected 
to remain with the Broncos. He 
turned in the worst statistical sea- 
son of his career and could not play 
for part of the season due to health 
issues. Because of this, he would 


completions, for a total of 141 yards. 
cost $21.5 million of Denver's sal- 
ary cap next year. While football is 
a game and there are many play- 
ers that have earned their dues, it 
is a business at heart and franchises 
are more concemed with winning 
than making players happy. The 
Broncos would not be smart to 
bring back Manning. This may ul- 
timately cause him to retire or try 
out for a new team. 

The Broncos are expected to 
use that free cap space to sign key 
defensive players like Miller and 


Jackson who contributed heav- 


ily to the Super Bowl victory. The 
Broncos also have to design a plan 
to choose the successor of the leg- 
endary quarterback. Fourth-year 
quarterback Brock Osweiler filled 
in for Manning while he was in- 
jured, but produced underwhelm- 
ing performances as the temporary 


quarterback. He is set to hit the 
free agent market as well. It is dif- 


ficult to determine his financial 
worth going forward with lim- 
ited game experience. Denver will 
have quite an interesting offseason. 
General Manager John Elway is 
expected to focus on the defense 
in free agency and possibly draft 
a quarterback. 

The Carolina Panthers, on the 
other hand, turned in a lackluster 
game to end their season. Fans 
and analysts could not believe 
what they were watching after 
the Panthers outscored the Seattle 
Seahawks 31-0 in one half of the 
divisional, and then went on to 
annihilate the Arizona Cardinals 
49-15 in the NFC Champion- 
ship. Quarterback Cam Newton 
was consistently pressured by the 
Broncos’ front seven, and returned 





PHOTO COURTESY OF THE TAMP, UNE 
Peyton Manning is seen here moments after his team’s 24-10 victory over the Carolina Panthers in Superbowl 50. He had !3 


to throwing high, errant passes to 
his receivers. The 2015 MVP was 
clearly frustrated with his Super 
Bowl showing, and he later walked 
away from the podium in the mid- 
dle of a press conference, causing 
debate among spectators. 

The offseason does not look 
too complicated for the Carolina 


Panthers. All of Carolinas most. 


important players are locked up for 
the 2016 campaign, except for elite 
cornerback Josh Norman. Carolina 
has more than $23 million in cap 
space and is expected to bring back 
one of the best defensive backs in 
the game on a loaded contract. 
Other players like Luke Keuchly, 
Kawaan Short, Thomas Davis, 
Jonathan Stewart and Greg Ol- 
sen are still under contract and will 
make an impact next season. 

‘The Panthers electric offense is 


ptedicted to improve as well with 
the return of wide receiver Kelvin 
Benjamin, who was lost due to a 
torn ACL in. the middle. of their 
2015 training camp. 

Teams have begun the process 
of transition from old players. No- 
table key players like running back 
Matt Forte, running back Arian 
Foster, offensive tackle Jerome 
Bushrod, running back Joique Bell, 
quarterback Robert Griffin III and 
quarterback Johnny Manziel will 
be looking for new teams in the 
offseason. Some of them were cut 
due to cap casualties, while others 
are being released because of past 
injuries. Manziel, who was most 
recently seen in the public eye for 
the alleged assault of his ex-girl- 
friend, was released from Clevland 
for his actions off the field. The 
prized free agents are Miller, Nor- 
man and Forte. Each of them can 
make an instant impact with their 
remaining youth and have been ru- 
mored to be on multiple teams lists 
of wanted players. 

With the 2015-2016 coming to 
a close, the NFL saw an array of 
talent emerge throughout the sea- 
son and was graced with new rival- 
ries and invigorating competition. 
For example, spectators every- 
where saw Aaron Rodgers throw 
two successful Hail Mary passes, 
something that is nearly impos- 


sible to accomplish. Viewers got to 


peek into the future with former 
Georgia running back Todd Gur- 
ley, who took the league by storm 
after returning from an ACL tear 
and went on to be crowned as Of- 
fensive Rookie of the Year. 

Teams like the Minnesota Vi- 
kings, New York Jets and Wash- 
ington Redskins showed that 
they could challenge and play up 
to teams within their conferences. 
‘The 2016-2017 season will be one 
of a kind, but hopefully it will fill 
the appetites of action and com- 
petitive nature that football fans 
crave each year. 
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Men’s basketball working hard to make Landmark tournament 


By Atyssa FasoLo 


The men’s basketball team is 
looking to end its season with a 
bang and accomplish its goal of 
capturing a Landmark Confer- 
ence championship. The team is 
currently sporting a record of 15-8, 
with an 8-6 conference record. 

‘The season started off ona high 
note, with the team remaining un- 
defeated for eight straight games 
for the first time in program his- 
tory. The team began with a 67- 
63 victory at Allegheny before 
going on to defeat Cazenovia and 
Penn State Altoona by scores of 
82-69 and 87-57, respectively, in 
the Coaches vs. Cancer Tourna- 
ment. The team went on to defeat 
Washington and Jefferson 81-59 
and Marymount 69-65 both on 
the road. 

The Eagles picked up two con- 
ference victories, both at home, 
against Elizabethtown and Scran- 
ton by scores of 63-47 and 54-52, 
respectively. They won their first 
game of the Doc Greene Tour- 
nament 71-61 against Penn State 
York before picking up their first 
loss of the season 65-53 against 


Randolph in the second game of © 


the tournament. 

‘The team bounced back, howev- 
er, and defeated Pitt-Bradford 63- 
51 at home. After this victory, the 
team picked up its first conference 
loss against Drew with a score of 
78-71. In the next two conference 
contests, the team came out victo- 
tious, beating Goucher 69-62 and 
Elizabethtown 60-46. 

‘The team lost its next two games 
73-68 and 60-55 to Eastern and 
Susquehanna, * but came back 
with a three game winning streak, 
beating Merchant Marine 85-67, 
Catholic 79-67 and Moravian 
79-62. 


Juniata athletics to add twonewteams 


By Nasir ELLISON 


Juniata College will be add- 
ing a women’s lacrosse team as 
well as a new golf team next year. 
‘These additions will add diver- 
sity to Juniata’s already existing 
sports teams. 

Hopes are high that with the 
creation of these new teams, stu- 
dents will have variety of different 
sports to be involved with. “Any- 
time we'can increase opportuni- 
ties for our students, I think that 
is a great thing,” Athletic Director 
Greg Curley, coach of the men’s 
basketball team, said. 

‘These teams will give more 
students a chance’ to play  col- 
lege sports. “I think it will open 
up ‘some: ‘doors: enrollment-wise, 
hopefully, to’ attract some other 
kids.” Curley said. 

The addition of these sports is 
slated to help the school increase 
enrollment. 

Additionally, these new sports 
will have Juniata looking for play- 
ers and coaches, which can be an- 
other potential benefit. 

Curley said, “The goal is [to] 
sometime after spring break- 
start some type of club sport for 
this’ spring and hopefully into 
next year.” 

Lacrosse is a sport that is 
played “in’ spring, and so Junia- 
ta will wait to look for coaches 
for lactosse. ~~. 

Curley said, “We thought wait- 
ing (until) the end of the year 
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Juniata looks to score against Merchant Marine during their game on Sunday, Febru- 
ary 13. The end result was a 86-69 victory. 


‘The Eagles then lost their four 
games all to conference oppo- 
nents by scores of 60-54 against 
Goucher, 79-78 against Drew, 74- 
71 against Susquehanna and 84-71 
against Scranton. 

After losing these four games, 
the team is looking to capture vic- 
tories in all three of its final regular 
season contests in order to remain 


in the running for the Landmark 


when. some coaches are app to 
looking for a new positions would 
strengthen our candidates and 


give us the best chance to hire the © 


best coach.” 

Curley hopes for both teams 
to be up and running as varsity 
teams in the academic year 2017- 
2018. “The goal is to round out a 
roster after club, and the follow- 
ing year [to] begin varsity play in 
both sports in the 2017-2018 year,” 
said Curley. Both of these teams 
will need coaches and a field to 
play on. 

‘The lacrosse team will be playing 
on the new turf field that Juniata 


will be building. Its completion is. 


estimated to be in the fall of 2016. 

Regarding the golf team, Curley 
said, “We want to hire the coach 
first, then figure out the arrange- 
ments. Ideally we would like to 
use both of the local courses in 
some fashion.” 

‘The two local courses that Cur- 
ley is refering to are the Hunting- 
don Country Club, and the Stand- 
ing Stone Golf Club. The talks 
about using these local courses are 
not confirmed yet, and are current- 
ly under discussion. 

Both of these teams will come 
in and be a part of the Landmark 
Conference. “We will be the last 
team in the Landmark to add 
womens lacrosse,” Curley said. 
“We will be a part of seven pro- 
grams. to add golf.” With these 
new teams .the school will bring 
much publicity and more outside 


tournament. The team defeated 
Merchant Marine 86-69 on Feb. 
13 to remain on track to accom- 
plishing its goal. 

“We. put ourselves in a pretty 
good position,” senior forward 
Nate Ogle said. “I think we are, by 
a lot of statistics, the best defensive 
team in the Landmark, and we put 
ourselves into a good position to 
make the playoffs.” : 


attention. 
“The number one goal now is to 


again hire coaches that we think - 
can provide the leadership we need: 


to fill our rostets,” Curley said. 

Information was sent to all the 
mid-Atlantic high schools to let 
them know about the new teams 
being added. 

The addition of these teams 
brings many opportunities for in- 
coming students, current students 
and prospective coaches. Cur- 
ley said, “The idea is now (that) 
we are able to bring some kids to 
Juniata that may have not been 
coming otherwise.” 

‘The addition of the sports teams 
will not only bring new opportuni- 
ties for potential student-athletes, 
but it also has fans of Juniata ath- 
letics excited. 


“The new team shows another 


side of women’s athletics at Junia- 
ta,” said senior, Conor Austin. “It 
will give a chance to see some new 
faces on a field and show us some 
new athletes we have yet to see.” 

Some students are also showing 
an interest in the future golf teams 
because it will bring the opportu- 
nity for athletes who “hit the links” 
for leisure to represent Juniata and 
play against new opponents in a 
competitive atmosphere. 

“It would bring a wider span 
of people to the campus because 
a wide span of people like golf” 
said sophmore Bryce Dobish. “You 
find some interesting people that 
play golf.” 


In order to finish out the season 
the way they hope to, the members 
of the team feel that toughness is 
a must. 

“We have to step up and basi- 
cally prove that we're a champion- 
ship team because we've kind of 
had a little bit of an up-and-down 
season at times,” Ogle said. “We 
have to really prove that we have 
the toughness to go out and win 
a tough game when it matters the 
most. It’s something we haven't 
done the last three weeks, and we'll 
need to do if we want to reach our 
goals this season. We have to prove 
our toughness.” 

Head coach Greg Cur- 
ley feels that the team’s key to 
post-season success will be to 
remain consistent. 

“We need to be more consis- 
tent,” Curley said. “Our real chal- 
lenge has been our consistency and 
that individual responsibility and 


accountability to do things right all 


the time.” 
‘The players are looking to tackle 
game one at a time, keeping 
their goal of being a championship 
team in mind. 

“Each team brings (its) own 
challenges,” senior guard Jus- 
tin Fleming said. “We treat each 
game the same, and we play our 
same game. Obviously, we have a 
game plan for each opponent, but 


our play-making abilities (are two 
of our greatest strengths),” sopho- 
more center and forward Marcus 
Lee said. 

With two tough games against 
Catholic and Moravian coming up, 
the team is focused on stepping up 
its game. 

“Honestly, the ball can bounce 
a lot of different ways, but we're 
going to compete to the end, and 
that’s what's important,” Ogle said, 
“We need to put ourselves in a 
position to win games, and we've 
been doing that, but we haven't 
been tough at the right moments, 
so really it’s going to take growth, 
and for us to be that tough team 
that we strive to be.” 

In addition to winning the 
Landmark Championship, being 
the best defensive team in the con- 
ference was also one of the team’s 
biggest goals this season. The play- 
ers feel that they have succeeded 
with this goal thus far. 

When asked how the team is 
doing with its goals, Fleming: said, 
“Excellent, because one of our 
goals was to be the best defensive 


‘team in the conference, and we 


have accomplished that.” 
Regardless of the outcome of 
the season, Curley is pleased with 
the team’s progress. 
“We still have a lot of work to 
do, so we'll have to see,” Curley 


we're going to play the same way said. “We've Played | at this point 
each game, so it’s almost irrelevant (23) games, and we've shown up 
who we're playing against to some _ and played hard and competed ev- 
extent. We don't have to be scared ery game, and that’s very, very dif- 
of anyone.” ficult to do. Our execution isn’t al- 
Many of the athletes feel that ways as consistent as we'd like, but 
their greatest strength is their abil- the fact that we compete and play 
ity to work well as a team, com- really hard every night has given us 
bined with their execution of plays a chance to win every single game, 
during games. and we need to continue to do 
“Our personalities and our abili- that, and hopefully we'll be able to 
ty to be friends on and off the court capitalize on the opportunity that 
and to work together asa team and_ . creates.” 
Landmark Championship 





Swimming Recap 





Feb. |2-14,the Juniata women's swim'team completed their bid in the Land- 
mark Championships. After three days of competition, the team took seventh 
place in the conference. Over the course of the meet, Juniata had several swim- 
mers record personal bests for the season. 

' Senior Tzvia Cahn recorded a 56.0! time in the 100-yard freestyle, placing 
her in the top ten all-time at Juniata, despite finishing 9th in the event. Cahn also 
placed 7th in the 50-yard freestyle with a time 25.16 seconds. 

Freshman Jocelyn Skelly placed 4th in the 100-yard butterfly with a time of 


59.62. seconds. 


Sophomore Ellie Hainsworth competed in a 200-yard freestyle swimoff 
with senior Valerie Stearns from Susquehanna University. Hainsworth won the 


swimoff and placed 8th overall. 


Freshman Francesca Ferguson, Skelly, Hainsworth and Cahn placed 5th over= 
all in the 200-yard freestyle relay with a time of 1:41.83. 

Seniors Chrissy Whiteman and Sarah Rhodes along with Skelly and Cahn 
placed 7th and éth in the 400- and 200-yard medley relays, respectively. 

Whiteman, Ferguson, Skelly and Hainsworth recorded a time.of 8:23.07 in 
the 800-yard freestyle relay, dropping 21.64 seconds from their seed time. 

In the 400-yard freestyle relay, Whiteman, Ferguson, Hainsworth and Cahn 
placed 6th overall with a time of 3:46.62. 
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By Jacos Novak 


Huntingdon Area High School 
hosted CHAMPathon, a dance 
marathon fundraiser, on Feb. 27 to 
raise money for families who have 
children with cancer, domestic 
abuse awareness and Huntingdon 
County PRIDE. 

CHAMP or Creating Hope and 
Making Progress, was created by 
the non-profit organization, Plan- 
et LoveJoy. “We are a non-profit 
and we do anything for the greater 
good. We are all volunteer, no paid 
workers,” said Jeremy Crouse, the 
founder of Planet LoveJoy. Also 
associated with planning the event 
was Caring for Kids with Cancer 
and members of the Huntingdon 
County school districts. 

“CHAMPathon is a 12-hour 
dance marathon between the four 
school districts, which is Hunting- 
don, Mount-.Union,; Southern 


Huntingdon-and Juniata Valley,”. 


said Crouse. “Throughout the 12 
hours, there are different activities, 
from dodgeball to a lip-sync con- 
test to all different kinds of things.” 

The money raised from the 
event is being distributed to three 
different places. “What they do 
is they essentially break it into 
thirds,” said student John Bufalini, 
president of Caring for Kids with 
Cancer. “So a third of it will go 
to families whose children have 


Althouse comes to campus 


By TayLor SMALLWOOD 


Juniata College received a U.S. 
Department of Justice grant, 
which has brought several changes 
to the campus, including the new 
Office for Violence Prevention and 
a Director of Violence Prevention. 

‘The Department of Justice grant 
requires Juniata to hire a full-time 
project coordinator or grant direc- 
tor. The candidates for the Director 
of Violence Prevention position 
gave public presentations, and Jody 
Althouse was hired by Juniata Col- 
lege on Jan. 19. 

“Tt’s just a great idea because you 
need someone who’s really on top 
of that and really focused on it, and 
Jody's done a great job of reach- 
ing out to people, meeting people, 
and pulling people together, so 
we're really fortunate to have her,” 
said Dan Cook-Huffman, interim 
dean of students. 

‘The search committee for this 
position was composed of admin- 
istration, faculty, staff and students. 
‘Juniata is really big on having 
students involved in search pro- 
cesses, and I have been really been 
involved in Title IX on campus, so 
I was really excited to be asked to 
do this.” said senior Lauren Lesser, 
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County worked together to raise money for families in need around the area. 


cancer, a third of it will go to the 
domestic abuse awareness organi- 
zation in Huntingdon County and 
then the other third of it will go to 
Huntingdon County PRIDE.” 
CHAMPathon has also attract- 
ed the attention of many through- 
out the community. “It essentially 
is Planet LoveJoy working within 
the high schools, and then it’s us 


who was a part of the search com- 
mittee. “It was just a nice opportu- 
nity to be able to really put a face 
to the candidates that they were 
bringing in and having a say on 
what we thought would work and 
what we thought wouldnt, and 
what we were impressed by.” 

Jody Althouse was chosen as 
the director of violence prevention 
because of her experience, presen- 
tation skills and enthusiasm. “We 
couldn't be more delighted. She’s 
got great experience with pulling 
people together in the commu- 
nity,” said Cook-Huffman. 

Althouse will coordinate with 
the internal and external partners 
and improve the college campus 
regarding issues of domestic or 
sexual violence. She will also act 
as a confidential counselor. “I'm 
considered a confidential person, 
so I dont do any reporting,” said 
Althouse. “So anyone who comes 
to me and shares with me, it stays 
with me. I’m here to offer resourc- 
es. If they want to make a connec- 
tion, Pll help them make that con- 
nection. But I’m just here to listen 
and give them resources so they 


can make a change if they choose 


> see JODY page 2 








and faculty members, teachers and 
student aides,” said Bufalini. “Then 
they like to bring in the families, 
some of the local politicians, speak- 
ers and stuff like that.” 

‘The previous success of the event 
has inspired some new confidence 
for this year's marathon. “Last year 
they didnt really have a goal, so 
they raised $20,000. They came up 


By Jessica WARE 


On Feb. 27 and 28, Juniata 
showcased the play “The Vagina 
Monologues” in the Ellis ballroom 
in celebration of V-Day. 

“V-Day is a global movement 
that was started in the wake of “The 
Vagina Monologues’ and it is an 
annual event where people put on 
benefit performances. It is a chance 
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PlanetLovejoy, CFKC team up for second CHAMPathon 





“A. crowd gathers for one of the many events at the second annual CHAMPathon. School distrticts for snd Huntingdon 


with a goal this year of $40,000,” 


said Bufalini. 

The money for CHAMPathon 
is raised through a few different 
methods. “The kids themselves 
have the opportunity where they 
can be on a team within the high 
school, so they get 10 of their high 
school peers and they set a goal 
that they have to raise,” said Bu- 


Juniata performs Ensler’s episodic play 


Student preformers from the ‘Vagina Monologues’ meet with fans after the end of their first show: The readings are intended to 
raise awareness for violence against women as well as celebrate the female experience. 


to help with violence against wom- 
en,” said Julia McMurry, a junior at 
Juniata College and the organizer 
of the campus V-Day event. 

“The Vagina Monologues’ is 
actually a play written in the early 
1990s by a woman named Eve 
Ensler. She wanted to explore 
women's experiences in-a differ- 
ent way than they are presented 
on stage. She actually went out 
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falini. “Essentially, every kid who 
registers for CHAMP has to have 
$20 to be able to register, so each 
school gets as many kids as they 
can to register.” 

‘The standard $20 is not a limit 
for the students. “It doesn't mean 
that they have to pay out of their 
pocket, they can get someone from 
the community to sponsor them, 
and it doesnt mean that they only 
have to raise $20,” said Bufalini. 
“We have people raise up to $100 
(and) $200 for the event.” 

In addition to this source of do- 
nations, local businesses can also 
help the cause. “They can sponsor 
us and they can give us money and 
we put their names on the banners, 
the DJ announces them, they're 
on the Facebook and Twitter page 
where we give them a shout out,” 
said Matt Baer, who is a coach for 
Juniata College baseball, a teacher 
at Huntingdon Area High School 
and CHAMP advisor for the 
high school. 

Baer has also been involved 
in the planning process of this 
years CHAMPathon. “I advise 
my students here at Huntingdon 
High School with doing different 
things, like going out and getting 
businesses to donate, getting stu- 
dents signed up,” said Baer. “Since 
it’s hosted at the high school, I 


> see CHAMP page 3 
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into the world and sat down with 
real women and interviewed them 
about their experiences. Then she 
wrote this series of vignettes based 
on that,” said McMurry. “It’s a play, 
but it is also a project as a part of 
V-Day. For it, we are trying to 
raise awareness for violence against 


women and help by donating our 


> see VAGINA page 4 
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Wilkin hired, Yelnosky moves from finance to strategic initiatives 


By Tort Oo 


Juniata College appointed John 
Wilkin as the new vice president 
for finance and operations, effec- 
tive Aug. 1. 

Wilkin is currently the vice pres- 
ident for administration and busi- 
ness affairs at Heidelberg Uni- 
versity. Prior to this role, Wilkin 
was an associate vice president for 
budget management at Columbia 
College Chicago. Wilkin had also 
worked for Motorola, Inc. for 19 
years with a senior-level financial 
leadership position. 

According to Juniata Campus 
News, Wilkin was responsible for 
the financial management, ac- 
counting, budgeting, business ser- 
vice, human resources, information 
technology and facilities during 
his time at Heidelberg University. 
He also contributed to the school’s 
strategic plan. 

Wilkin was very impressed with 
Juniata’s recently updated strate- 
gic plan. “The next few years will 
be an exciting time for Juniata as 
the College’s updated vision comes 
into view. I had the fortunate op- 


portunity to work with President 
Troha for a short time when we 
were both at Heidelberg. I was very 
impressed with how well he could 
translate visions into actions. I am 
thrilled to come to Juniata to help 
that happen,” said Wilkin. 

James Troha, Juniata’s president, 
also describes his experience with 
Wilkin in his past career. “John is 
somebody that I worked with in 
my previous institution in Ohio. I 
talked to him about applying for 
the job. He interviewed here, and 
our board of trustees and staff felt 
like he was the right person to fill 
up the position,” said Troha. 

In regard to coming to Juniata, 
Wilkin is looking forward to the 
new experiences. “I am very ex- 
cited about coming to Juniata and 

_ Huntingdon. It will be hard to wait 
for the next five months until I can 
get started there. Both my wife and 
I grew up and have only lived in 
the flat Midwest, so we are really 
looking forward to exploring the 
hills, mountains, rivers and lakes 
around Huntingdon,” said Wilkin. 

Wilkin will be taking the place 
of Rob Yelnosky, Juniata’s cur- 


rent vice president of finance and 
operation. “I think John’s going to 
bring a fresh perspective, coming 
from several institutions, as well as 
some industries. It’s going to bring 
a fresh set of eyes on how we do 
things, and I think anytime you 
get new perspective, there is great 
learning that can go on. Just from 
that, I think we will become better 
as an institution,” said Yelnosky. _ 
Yelnosky will not be departing 
Juniata in the fall. His new role will 
be the special assistant for strategic 
initiatives. “Rob's going to be help- 
ing us out with our new strategic 
plan, and he is going to make sure 
the institution does what we said 


_ We were going to do in the plan, 


and not veer off to another direc- 
tion,” said Troha. 

‘The special assistant for strategic 
initiatives will be related to Yel- 
nosky’s previous position in which 
he oversaw the strategic plan. “I'm 
going to be responsible for help- 
ing make sure that we are staying 
on track, that we're generating the 
resources that we need to execute 
the plan. Then I'm going to take 
some specific initiatives on trans- 


portations, how we better lever- 
age the beautiful natural resources 
around us, and also to get the stu- 
dents engage in these resources 
like kayaking, canoeing, biking, 
and providing opportunities,” 
said Yelnosky. 

When asked if there are any 
concerns about Wilkin’s transition 
to Juniata, both Yelnosky and Tro- 
ha said they had no worries at all. 
‘John’s going to be arriving in Au- 
gust and Rob is going to be in his 
position until October, so they're 
going to have about two months 
of overlap. Plus, the two of them 
are going to be talking a lot about 
what needs to happen, so they’ve 
got about six months of transition 
time, and John will have that time 
to learn about Juniata and all the 
work,” said Troha. 

According to Troha, Wilkin will 
be working to ensure finance at 
Juniata maintains balance with the 
upcoming campus changes. “We're 
going to spend 15 million dollars 
on renovation across the campus. 
We're moving forward with insti- 
tutional learning outcomes, assess- 
ments with our learning commons 


and center for student success. So 
there’s a lot, a lot of things that are 
going on and all in the spirit of 
improving and enhancing the liv- 
ing and learning environment of 
scholarship and student outcomes.” 

According to Juniata Campus 
News, “Wilkin's major accom- 
plishment during his tenure at 
Heidelberg including overseeing 
the implementation of a major 
information technology upgrade, 
creation of a new health benefits 
option that offered employees 
more control over their coverage, 
revision of the university’s budget 
process and refinancing of $18 
million in long-term debt.” 

Wilkin has a bachelor’s degree 
in economics, as well as a master’s 
degree in business administration 
and education and social policy. He 
attended college at the University 
of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
and Northwestern University. 

‘T think John is going to be a 
tremendous addition to our se- 
nior team, and I know Rob is go- 
ing to be extremely helpful toward 
carrying out our strategic plan,” 
said Troha. 





Director of Violence Prevention position created in light of DOJ grant 


> from JODY page | 


to do so.” 

“She is working very hard to 
keep it very student-focused and 
to invite students into the conver- 
sation. It’s not about us teaching 
students, it’s about us providing 
some space and the resources to 
empower students to own this and 
to own their own lives, and to help 
change the culture so that we don’t 
have this kind of violence on-our 
campus,” said Cook-Huffman. 

Althouse plans to make chang- 
es by first asking students what 
they want and need from the Of 
fice of Violence Prevention. “I can't 
come in and say ‘you need to make 
this change.’ I need to come in 
and listen, and people need to tell 
me the changes they feel need to 
be made. What I’ve heard so far 
from students is that they want 
more clarity on policies and proce- 
dures,” said Althouse. 

Posters were placed outside of 
the Office of Violence Prevention 
for students to give their opinions 
on when the office should be open, 
what it should be called and other 
aspects of the office. “By putting 
the posters up, it shows how much 
Jody really values what students 
have to say about the future of vio- 
lence prevention here at Juniata,” 
said freshman Julia Smith. 

Many students reported that 
they do not know what to do in the 
event of an assault, violent incident 
or stalking. “They want to know 
who ‘to go to, who is confiden- 
tial and who is going to report it. 
‘They just want to know all of their 
options in a very clear way. 
T've heard that the most from 
people, so I think that’s where 
we're going to start,” said Althouse. 

““Tve never felt unsafe on Ju- 
niata’s campus, but I, especially in 
the past year, have felt that we don't 
do as much as we can to promote 
safety and education behind it,” 
said Lesser. “I think bringing those 
people in and having a safe-haven 
will even just make reporting easi- 
er, because Jody knows the process 
and is going to help educate some- 
one who is going through some- 
thing. That just makes me feel safer 





too to know that there is someone 
that you can go to talk to if there’s 
a situation on campus.” 

The Office of Violence Pre- 
vention is located in Ellis Hall. 
The three-room suite, which in- 
cludes Althouse’s office, an office 
for student assistants and external 
partners to hold office hours and 
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a student room. “(The student 
room) is going to be a safe space 
for you to hang out. We're hoping 
to make that space open 24 hours,” 
said Althouse. “Just a place where 
you can come and do homework, 
and realize that if you needed to 
talk about something you could 
and know that it’s not going to go 


anywhere else.” 

“It’s for everybody who wants 
to stop in and chat about anything. 
It’s a place where if you just don’t 
feel like you're fitting in maybe this 
is your place where you can fit in,” 
said Althouse. 

Some of the changes tak- 
ing place are a result of a climate 
survey issued during the last aca- 
demic year. Juniata College's re- 
sults were close to its peer and 
aspirant schools. “We don’t want 
to pat ourselves on the back too 
much and say ‘that’s great’ because 
as long as there’s one person who's 
involved in a violent relationship 
or one person who’ being stalked, 
or one person whos been the vic- 
tim of sexual assault, that’s too 
many. We need to keep working at 
it,” said Cook-Huffman. 

“While there is a strong and 
wide-held sense that it’s a rela- 
tively safe, supportive, wonderful 
community, we have our fair share 
of issues on these things, and do- 
mestic violence and sexual assault 
do happen on our campus,” said 
Cook-Huffman. 

‘The climate survey results will 
soon be communicated to the 
campus. “We're just in the midst 


of all the changes in the Dean 
of Students Office and with 
Jody just coming on new...we 
haven't quite developed that com- 
munication to where we want 
it to be, but it’s coming soon ‘so 
that people have a sense of how 
that survey really turned out 
and what we intend to do to 
address it,” said Cook-Huffman. 

Additional changes that will 
come from the grant include: 
making reporting more accessible, 
adopting additional software for 
reporting, having more education 
and training from external part- 
ners like Huntingdon House and 
the Abuse Network, training more 
Sexual Assault Nurse Examiners at 
J.C. Blair Memorial Hospital and 
improving policies and procedures. 

“We are very excited about 
this opportunity to help Juniata 
students become more aware 
and become more empowered 
on these issues so that we can 
minimize, reduce, _ eradicate 
eventually, the incidents of vio- 
lence, sexual assault and _ha- 
rassment, and stalking and 
dating violence that do happen, 
unfortunately, on our campus,” 
said Cook-Huffman. 
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McMurry takes home second consecutive Bailey Oratorical award 


By Lewis Boos 


Juniata College hosted its an- 
nual Bailey Oratorical Competi- 
tion March 1 in the Suzanne Von 
Liebig ‘Theatre. Seven finalists 
competed for the top prize. Julia 
McMurry took home first prize in 
the contest, which is only the third 
time in Juniata history there was a 
back-to-back winner. 

Revolving around the strategic 
plan, “Courage to Act,” the prompt 
for the 2016 Bailey Oratorical 
asked, “What can we do to trans- 
form the way we live, learn and 
work to make our communities 
more just?” 

The seven finalists in this year’s 
Bailey Oratorical were freshman 
Liliane Pari Umuhoza, sophomore 
Julia McMurry, junior Xavier Ca- 
chon, junior Casey Lapham, junior 
Caleb Madder, senior Shalen Pere- 
hinec and senior Connor Hunter- 
Kysor. The People’s Choice win- 
ner was Madder. The third place 
recipient was Hunter-Kysor and 
the second place recipient was 
Umuhoza. 

“First of all, 1 am so grateful 
and still completely shocked,” said 
McMurry. “I thought all of the 
speeches this year were so power- 
ful. Not just because they were so 
good individually, but because I 
think a lot of us spoke to similar 
themes. There are so many good 
ways to affect action, and I think 
regardless of who places all of the 
speeches provide guidance for any 
of us, and if anyone could choose 
guidance from any one of them I 
think our whole community could 
be stronger.” 

McMurry’s topic revolved 
around the power of speech, as 
well as the contributions of people 
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The top three finishers, Connor HunterKysor (third place), Julia McMurry (first place) and Liliane Pari Umuhoza (second place), 
pose with their awards, The Bailey was held on March | between seven finalists. 


as a whole. “People at podiums 
rarely change anything with the 
support of many in chairs. People’s 
quiet voices matter just as much as 
other's loud ones,” said McMurry. 
McMurry provided a solution 
to the question generated more 
on speech and less on action. “I do 


not know what action we need at . 


this moment to change how we 
work, live, and learn, because I do 
not think its action we need at 
all. Instead we need your speech,” 
said McMurry. “Speech without 
negotiation is powerless. Speech 
is action. It is subversive and self- 
determining. Speech is a tool for 


social justice.” 

The winning speech concluded 
with a call to action to come to- 
gether as a unified society. “I hope 
as you all walk out into that mild, 
almost spring air, we have carry 
with us the courage to speak, to 
support others, and finally to be 
silent and listen; then together 
maybe build a more just society,” 
said McMurry. 

Umuhoza'’s speech focused on 
the autobiographical tale of her 
arrival to the United States as a 
refugee because of the Rwandan 
genocide in 1994. “We only had 
two choices: leave our country or 


Decreased oil demand lowers gas price 


By Liam BENFER 


Gas prices all over the na- 
tion are now less than two dollars 
per gallon. The price decrease is 
a result of increased supply and 
a lower demand for gasoline 
and oil. 

“There has been kind of an 
explosion of supply. For example, 
because of hydraulic fracturing, 
or fracking, oil companies are 
now able to get oil in places, at 
least in the United States, that 
previously were unreachable, so that 
has created an increase in supply,” 
said Brad Andrew, professor 
of economics. 

‘The current prices seem to be 
yielding positive results on a do- 
mestic, economic level. “(The 
lowered prices are) like a tax cut 
for a typical family,” said Andrew. 
“Someone who was spending 
2,500 dollars a year on gasoline in 
the summer of 2014, six months 
later, may only be paying 1500 dol- 
lars per year. So it’s like an 80 or 90 
dollar a month tax cut, which is re- 
ally substantial to a typical family.” 

‘The extent at which the prices 
for gas and oil have dropped have 
been causing fear of economic re- 
cession. “On the one hand, (the 
low gas prices are) very good for 
consumers,” said Emil Nagengast, 
professor of politics. “On the other 
hand, it’s the U.S. energy sector 
that has been really hit. Gas prices 
have, fallen so far that it’s hitting 
the stock market in a way that 
people didn’t expect.” 

_ Despite the impact on the 





stock market, the economy may 
remain stable. “It’s unlikely right 
now (that) you'd see a recession. In 
fact, the drop in gas prices would 
tend to have a net positive effect. 
When I say net positive, I mean, 
there are some industries that are 
hurt,” said Andrew. “For example, 
energy is hurt, and people who 
work in energy creation, drill- 
ing for oil, they're not needed 
as much and there are lay offs in 
that industry.” 

Another possible negative of 
these lowered prices is a decrease in 
the environmental consciousness 
that caused the prices to decline 
in the first place. “For people who 
want to move away from a fossil 
fuel based economy, towards more 
stable sources, the lower prices are 
actually a problem,” said Andrew. 
“They encourage people to actually 
use fossil fuels and to not use alter- 
native fuels.” 

Energy efficiency decreased 
the demand for gas, and with 
the increased oil supply allowed 
for a drop in gas prices. “Now 
(with the lowered prices), I’m 
doing what we're not supposed 
to be doing, throwing more car- 
bon out there and destroying the 
environment and so forth. Where 
as if it were more expensive, Id 
go back to being more energy 
efficient,” said Nagengast. 

According to Nagengast, the 
political implications of these 
lowered prices are also a cohcern. 
For countries who are dependent 
on oil revenue, they have lost over 


half of the money they are used to 


working with. “Imagine the. U.S. 
government,” said Nagengast. “If 
Obama, right now, had to figure 
out what are we going to do in 
the next year, and I have 70% less 
money to spend than I had last 
year, there would be a revolution in 
the United States.” 

“What happens in time with 
economic hardship? I mean seri- 
ous economic hardship. People 
start becoming radicalized,” said 
Nagengast. “In Russia, that’s go- 
ing to mean even more extreme 
nationalism, pushing Russia 
into more of a dangerous direc- 
tion. In Nigeria, it means more 
poverty and hardship and prob- 
ably even more support for 
Islamic radicalism.” 

Although these are possibilities, 
international entities are attempt- 
ing to help countries at risk of eco- 
nomic hardship. “The IMF and the 
World Bank and the International 
financial originations are trying to 
step in to stabilize these countries 
so that they don't fall off a cliff and 
then who knows what will hap- 
pen in terms of extreme unrest,” 
said Nagengast. 

On an _ international level, 
speculations can be made as to 
what will happen; however, domes- 
tically, the price of gas is likely to 
rise again. “I dont see that 
persisting because when the 
price of something falls,” 
said Andrew. “It encourages 
people to use more of it, so when 
the price of gas falls itbrings about a 
feedback-effect, which encourages 
the price to rise again.” 


stay and die. Is that the kind of 
community you wish to live in? Is 
that the kind of community you 
wish for your children to live in?” 
said Umuhoza. 

‘The speech discussed themes of 
looking toward your own past and 
learning from history to come to- 
gether as a community. “Injustice 
has happened, it is happening and 
it will happen if we do not learn 
from the past,” said Umuhoza. 
“We must act against injustice. 
Break the silence. Raise our voices. 
Speak up, and take action when we 
see injustice happening.” 

It ended on a note to look to 


yourself to inspire social change 
among a community. “If you want 
to know who will make our com- 
munities more just, take a look in 
the mirror or take a selfie,” said 
Umuhoza. 

Hunter-Kysor’s third-place 
speech focused on the retribution 
system. “In a retribution system, 
we ask these three questions: What 
happened? Who did it? What do 
they deserve? And with these 
questions in mind, we substantly 
view offenders as non-human.,” 
said Hunter-Kysor. 

Kysor’s speech looks at justice 
through the lenses of both the 
victim and. the offender. “As a so- 
ciety, we are accustomed to a peri- 
oral criminal justice system where 
those who have offended, who do 
not have the financial capability to 
truly defend themselves, may find 
their victims of an overworked sys- 
tem,” said Hunter-Kysor. 

‘The proposed solution suggested 
an alternative perception. “Now, 
let’s take a step back. Let’s rethink 
how we see crime and punishment, 
how we see criminal justice, and 
consider what’s best for the crimi- 
nals and the offenders. Yes, that’s 
right. I said and the offenders. In 
a traditional lens, little communi- 
cation occurs between the victim 
and the offender. As a result, the 
victim and the offender will not 
get closure and will not be getting 
healing, because most of the time 
there is no communication be- 
tween these two or more parties,” 
said Hunter-Kysor. 

‘The top-awarded speeches, as 
well as the other four presented at 
the Bailey Oratorical, provided in- 
sight into the minds of Juniata stu- 
dents regarding issues surrounding 
community living. 


HAHIS hosts local fundraiser 


> from CHAMP page 1 


have to coordinate the event from 
the logistics side of it, making 
sure the gym is available, setting 
up risers for the DJ and getting 
the food director, some janitors 
and cafeteria workers to work 
that evening.” 

Caring for Kids with Cancer 
(CFKC) has also become fairly 
involved with the event. “We help 
with raising funds, so we donate 
money to it,” said Bufalini. “Then 
as we helped with the planning, 
one of the costs they were worried 
about, the principals and school 
boards, was security. Not to say that 
college students are professional 
security members, but we're a free 
asset that they can use.” 

‘The role of security and helping 
kids stay safe is a responsibility for 
CFKC. “We show up and essen- 
tially show up and work as staff, so 
we're at various places throughout 
the high school and direct traffic 
in a sense because the dance hap- 
pens in the gym and then they 
go to the cafeteria for food,” said 
Keller. “Our main role is to make 
sure no one’s wandering aimlessly 
through the high school or caus- 
ing anything that they shouldn't 
be causing.” 

CFKC was brought into the mix 
because of Planet LoveJoy. “I creat- 
ed Caring for Kids with Cancer to 
try to help kids with cancer in any 
way, which was our. main goal, still 
is today,” said Bufalini. “So when 
I was first contacted by Planet 
LoveJoy to help with CHAMP, 


that was reason, you know, they 
have kids, families who need our 
help, absolutely.” 

Planet LoveJoy is a recently 
founded organization that is 
based in Mount Union. “We were 
founded in 2012 and we saw a 
need to revitalize our community 
in Mount Union and in our entire 
county,” said Crouse. “We saw a 
need with kids that had cancer and 
needed money, families that need 
help.” 

Those who worked with Planet 
LoveJoy on the project reacted 
positively to the partnership. “It’s 
been fantastic, Jeremy is awesome 
and he is somebody who wants 
to do good for the county, good 
for people in general and his love 
for people is really something that 
I like because that is why I teach 
in general,” said Baer. “Even their 
name, spreading love and joy in- 
stead of hate; it has been awesome 
working with them.” 

‘The collaboration between the 
groups is important to Planet 
LoveJoy as well. “Our idea is that 
everybody is part of making the 
world a better place, so we work 
with everyone. We wont tell any- 
body no,” said Crouse. “No mat- 
ter who you are, let’s try and work 
together to make the world a 
better place.” 

“We want to continue to have 
this event every year,” said Baer. 
“We've seen a massive increase in 
student involvement and commu- 
nity involvement, and that is some- 
thing that I think is only going to 
grow as the years progress.” 
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Global Village to move to TNT following residence hall renovations 


By Jutta WAGNER 


On Feb. 18 a campus-wide 
email was sent out by Juniata Col- 
lege’s president, James Troha, an- 
nouncing the “Exciting Campus 
News” that “numerous exciting 
projects and enhancements that 
will soon enrich your (the stu- 
dents) academic and living/learn- 
ing experience at Juniata.” 

‘These plans were approved by 
the Board of Trustees in Janu- 
ary and were developed as part 
of Juniata’s “new strategic plan 
Courage to Act.” These plans 
will be happening over the next 
24 months and approximately 
$15 million will be going into 
these renovations. 

$500,000 of the 15 million is 
going toward the Global Village. 
“The decision to invest $500,000 
came from the Senior Leadership 
Team, and it was announced to the 
Global Village Advisory Commit- 
tee toward the end of January,” said 
Holly Hayer, associate professor 
of Spanish. 

‘These plans include renovations 
to Tussey Lounge that will be in 
support of the Global Village, 


which comprises the off-campus 
buildings known as French house, 
Spanish house and more. “On 
Jan. 26 at a Global Village advi- 
sory meeting, we were told that 
the Senior Leadership Team had 
decided to invest the $500,000 
into the renovations of the lo 

in TNT and that all Global Vil- 
lage living and learning spaces, 
would be moved into Tussey hall,” 
said Hayer. 

Some students have voiced their 
distaste with the idea of remov- 
ing the international themed, off- 
campus housing. “I don't agree 
with the removing of the off cam- 
pus housing opportunities for the 
international students. Placing the 
international students, all together, 
in one location does not help to 
‘integrate’ them into campus life 
here at Juniata. It segregates them 
to one location and keeps them 
away from the majority of the 
campus,” said senior Jacob Sinclair. 

Sinclair offered an alternative 
idea to the Senior Leadership 
Team's renovation plans. “There 
can be a hub (or) lounge or a really 
big kitchen for them (international 


students) in the TNT building 


but I think limiting them to one 
dorm/living situation will be more 
of a hindrance rather than helpful,” 
said Sinclair. 

Some students are involved with 
the changes being done. “I met 
with the architect and the designer, 
they came in and they wanted to 
see what our opinions were,” said 
sophomore Tesia Lewis, who met 
with the architects working on 
the project. “They are very willing 
to hear opinions, student opinions, 
faculty opinions, they really want to 
understand what the space is going 
to be used for and do their best to 
accommodate that.” 

‘The lounge will be renovated to 
promote and change the Global 
Village, but it is also part of a plan 
to increase global awareness. “The 
broader priority around global 
awareness for all of our students is 
a huge one for us, and having space 
designated on campus that brings 
together different segments of our 
student body is really important, 
both from a living perspective but 


also from a learning perspective,” 


said Troha. 
“One of the ways that we intend 
on doing that is not just in the liv- 


ing component of having some 
themed housing, but with having 
a common denominator, such as 
food,” said Troha. “The idea is to 
expand the kitchen opportunities 
that are available, the cooking facil- 
ities that are available. So if you are 
an international student, you enjoy 
cooking some of your authentic 
food from whichever country you 
are from, youd have the ability to 
do that.” 

It’s not just the physical renova- 
tions being done to make this all 
possible but there is also a “Staffing 
prospective and a facility perspec- 
tive. So what I mean by staffing 
is to have—whether it’s an RD 
or RA’ in that facility—you have 
people who are aligned more ap- 
propriately with the intent of that 
space,” said Troha. 

“We want that space and peo- 
ple to know that this is an eclec- 
tic group of people both fromthe 
United States, but also from other 
countries from around the world 
who are now living and learning 
together in one space,” said Troha. 

Of course this seems to only 
be the tip of the iceberg, “I think 
that if students want to be part of a 


Global Village living and learning 
communities at this time, I think 
that we have to accept that the 
Global Village living and learning 
community is something that will 
be undergoing a transformation,” 
said Hayer. 

“So, while this initial phase 
is not ideal, in terms of how it’s 
structured, because we are going 
from having houses, where you can 
really create a more of an intimate 
community in that housing space, 
to going into Tussey hall, and at 
this point we don't have funding to 
renovate the living spaces, we only 
have funding right now to renovate 
the Lounge,” said Hayer. 

“But if we look at it as this is a 
beginning, there is lots of trans- 
formations taking place on our 
campus and if we support this and 
say yes we're willing to try to make, 
to try and be involved with this 
Global Village living and learning 
community as it’s going to look for 
the first year, next year, with this 
brand new lounge area, with the 
idea that there is going to be work 
being done to find more funding 
to continue more renovations,” 


said Hayer. 





Students read ‘The Vagina Monologues’ to celebrate V-Day, femininity 
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proceeds to Huntington House.” 

Two clubs, PAX-O, the peace 
and conflict studies club, and 
AAUW, American Association of 
University Women, helped with 
the production of “The Vagina 
Monologues.” “They talk about 
what the experience is as a woman 
going through life, what kind of 
challenges come up. They also talk 
about the really good things about 
being a woman. ‘There are stories 
that involve little girls being asked 
things like “if your vagina were to 
wear something, what would she 
wear?” Some say, ‘she would wear a 
pink bow or a diamond.’ There are 
also stories that are really intense 
that are about sexual assault and 
rape,” said senior Hannah Jeffery, 
president of PAX-O. —- 

“There are some monologues 
that are : problematic. ‘These are real 
women’s stories and they may not 
be politically correct. They may 
have elements that seem disturb- 
ing or wrong or they are kind of 
shocking. I think that is important 
to talk about it,” said McMurry. 

‘I think. it is something that 
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most women can relate a lot 
to,” said Alexandra Bubak, a ju- 
nior who auditioned for “The 
Vagina Monologues.” 

“When I heard about it, I was 
like, ‘that sounds amazing.’ I read 
the script and it was really empow- 
ering, so I wanted to do one of the 
roles,” said Olivia Stentz, a sopho- 
more who also auditioned for 
the play. 

Not just students are involved 
in “The Vagina Monologues.” ‘Ju- 
niata College has a long history of 
trying to be involved with women’s 
issues. ‘This is a great way to raise 
awareness and to provide an ad- 
vocate outlet,” said Jessica Maxon, 
director of community service and 
service learning. 

When Maxon attended Juniata, 
she used to direct “The Vagina 
Monologues.” “We did them an- 
nually. They are monologues that 
are unchanging, so it is difficult 
to have the same play every year 
in such a small institution. The 
idea would be that we would drop 
it back to every other year, and 
that was the year that I graduated 
in 2009, but there really wasn't 
anybody to pick up the charge,” 
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said Maxon. 

“This is something that I had 
wanted to do, personally, for 
a while. I think the reason we 
are doing it is for the reasons that 
V-Day exists in the first place,” 
said McMurry. 

“I was approached by Julia Mc- 
Murry at the beginning of the 
semester. She was familiar with 
“The Vagina Monologues.’ She had 
heard a rumor that was true that I 
had directed them when I went to 
school here and that I had some 
knowledge of “The Vagina Mono- 
logues,” said Maxon. 

When asked how she feels about 
Juniata showcasing “The Vagina 
Monologues,” McMurry said, “I 
am really excited for it. There are a 
lot of schools where this is an an- 
nual event. The fact that it hasn't 
been for a while for us is an op- 
portunity. Some people don't know 
what “The Vagina Monologues’ are, 
and even just the title is kind of in 
your face.” 

“T have been wanting to do this 
since I was a freshman because I 
knew it happened on other college 
campuses. I talked to Julia Mc- 
Murry, who is in both PAX-O and 
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AAUW, and she sort of has taken 
this on. She is the main organizer,” 
said Jeffery. “She has been working 
tirelessly organizing this. I was just 
support for her.” 
When asked why they are doing 
“The Vagina Monologues” now, 
McMurry said, “Every February, 
Eve Ensler gives the royalties for 
the performance, which is what al- 
lows us to perform it for free dur- 
ing this month. As a result, we col- 
lect money and are able to give it 
to Huntington House who are our 
beneficiaries. Specifically at this 
time in history, I think that there 
is sometimes a perception that 
women's issues are no longer issues 
and that we have made all the gains 
that we can make so far. The fact 
that a lot of people are still uncom- 


fortable talking about these things, 


talking about their vaginas, saying 
that word out loud, speaks to some 


progress that needs to be made.” 
‘I am hoping that this raises 
awareness about the reality of the 
experiences of women not just in 
the United States, but in the whole 
world. I hope this raises awareness 
for those who are unfortunate, 
like as rape, sexual assault 
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and sexism. I also hope that it ex- 
presses the beauty of the feminine 
and what it means to be a woman,” 
said Jeffery. 

“Tt is my hope that Juniata Col- 
lege continues these conversations 
among students, faculty and staff. 
‘That we continue to talk about 
womens issues all across the world 
and we start acting locally and 
thinking globally as we move for- 
bi se Nisan! 
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‘Deadpool’ features bawdy humor; breaks fourth wall 





I doubt that anyone reading 
this is questioning whether or 
not “Deadpool” is good, but Til 
say it again because this movie 
cannot be understated. True to 


its fourth-wall-breaking roots, 
“Deadpool” is a hilarious com- 
edy with enough satisfying ac- 
tion to redeem Ryan Reynolds’ 
first attempt with the character. 

‘The first thing that turned you 
towards this movie was probably 
the trailers, which are fantastic in 
and of themselves. This movie's 
trailers are actually some of the 
best I have seen because they ac- 
curately portray the feel and style 
of the movie (especially the red- 
band). The bloody overpass scene 
teased in the red-band trailer gave 
just enough to let its future audi- 
ence know what would be gracing 
their eyes come Valentine’s Day. 
I was also pleased to see that the 
most prominent jokes in the trail- 
ers were not even close to the best 
the movie had to offer (which is, 


unfortunately, a trend seen far too 
often with comedies). 

‘There aren't too many reasons 
why I would steer someone away 
from “Deadpool,” but its extreme 
crudeness could be a problem for 
some. If you're unsure whether or 
not that applies to you, look up 
the red-band trailer. If you're un- 
comfortable with hearing about 
certain fleshy fruits engaging in 
questionable acts, you might want 
to take a pass on this one. Also, if 
you are one to turn down listening 
to. DMX because of the parental 
advisory sticker, that would be an- 
other good indication to steer clear. 

So yes, the movie is crude to the 
max. That is what makes it awe- 
some. I was expecting some level of 
obscenity, since that seems to be a 
staple of modern comedy movies, 
but nothing near what this movie 
takes it to. Some comedies feature 
off-color remarks that are thrown 
in for shock value. In “Deadpool,” 
the bawdiness is pervasive and, 
more importantly, never gets old. 

‘The jokes can fall into a few cat- 
egories, mostly sex, violence and 
references to pop culture. On pa- 
per, this does not sound like much. 
I was fully expecting for them to 
feel one-note and fall flat about 
an hour into the run time. This is 
not the case. The writers should be 


given some kind of medal for the 
way they seem to keep things fresh 
from start to finish. There were 
very few moments where I and 
the people around me were not 
bursting out in laughter. In fact, 
somewhere around three-quarters 
in, there was a stretch of about ten 
minutes where I absolutely could 
not stop snickering. 

Another aspect of the comedy is 
the fact that it treats the fourth wall 
as if it was connpletely transparent. 
T realize the term “fourth wall” 
might not be familiar to some, and 
it is essential to understand it in or- 
der to get some of the best quips 
in the film. T'll break it down for 
you. Imagine a room. This room 
is being filmed. How many walls 
are in a room? Yep, four. Why can 
you only see three? That’s right. 
One of them is the camera. Good 
job, reader. 

This is one of the things that 
makes the character of Deadpool 
so unique. I am no expert on the 
comics, but a little bit of back- 
ground might help to grasp all that 
is going on in the film. Originally, 
Wade Wilson was created as a 
Marvel parody/knockoff of DC’s 
Slade Wilson—a scarred merce- 
nary by the name of Deathstroke. 
Marvel took the character to new 
heights when they made Deadpool 


aware that he was in a comic book, 
addressing comic tropes, the reader 
and himself. Just like the comic 
character, Wade has full compre- 
hension that he is in a movie and 
capitalizes on it brilliantly. The 
movie makes this perfectly clear 
within seconds, as it provides the 
most self-aware and_ hilarious 
opening credits sequence I have 
ever seen. 

As a cinema-lover, this particu- 
lar film has a special appeal to me 
because of its absurd number of 
movie references. It mocks Liam 
Neeson in “Taken,” does a TLDR 
version of “127 Hours,” and pays 
homage to one of the first (and 
best) after-credits sequences ever 
made. This should go without say- 
ing since this is a superhero movie, 
but staying after the credits is an 
absolute must for this film. 

Also, if you're familiar with “X- 
Men Origins: Wolverine,” you’ 
know that this actually isnt the 
first movie where Ryan Reynolds 
portrays the Merc with a Mouth. 
In this imagining of Deadpool, he 
is actually a piecemeal knockoff of 
several X-Men. He can't even live 
up to his nickname because his 
mouth was sewn shut. Seriously, 
who thought that was a good idea? 
Since his character is fully self- 
aware, Reynolds makes numer- 


ous jabs at the absolute flop, even 
showcasing an action figure of 
himself at one point. 

As a fitting apology to the hor- 
rendous debut of the character, 
“Deadpool” is the exact opposite 
of a flop. Critics predicted that it 
would absolutely fail during open- 
ing weekend, since all of the pre- 
vious best superhero movies like 
“The Avengers” and “The Dark 
Knight” are rated PG-13. There 
have been other R-rated superhero 
movies (“Blade,” “Watchmen”), 
but none have even come close to 
being the most successful of the 
genre. True to its form, “Deadpool” 
decided those rules did not apply 
and absolutely smashed its critic's 
predictions. It ended up grossing 
over $132 million on its opening 
weekend—the biggest R-rated 
opening weekend ever. Maybe this 
will allow the studio to put in more 
X-Men in the sequel. 

To sum it up, “Deadpool” is a 
bloody funny movie. Wait, did 
the editors forget to put a comma 
there? Great, now it looks like ’m 
some pretentious tool pretending 
to be British. It provides enough 
solid action sequences to call it- 
self a proper superhero flick while 
providing gut-wrenching laughter 
to stand among some of the best 
comedies to date. 


Grammy Awards host shocking wins, performances, speeches 





Since 1958, the Grammy 
Awards have been a staple of the 
awards season, and this year’s cere- 
mony was no different. With some 
surprising and unsurprising wins, 
the award show caused a stir with 
the political and social justice over- 
tones that pervaded the evening. 

Taylor Swift started the eve- 
ning with her single “Out of the 
Woods.” She donned a spangled 
jumpsuit as flashy as her winnings. 

Overall, reviews of many of the 
performances were lackluster, un- 
less the performances were out- 
standing, like Kendrick Lamar’s 
performance. If there was anything 
that needed to be watched, La- 
mar'’s performance was pretty high 
on that list. He addressed a lot of 
the racial issues that permeate 
American culture. 

Lady Gaga's tribute to Da- 
vid Bowie was well-rounded and 
neatly executed, despite what 
critics said. In reality, it was a tal- 
ented artist doing renditions of an- 
other. If it was criticized for being 
disorganized, it didn’t matter be- 
cause Gaga was having the time of 
her life. 

Adele’s performance got a lot of 
criticism and sympathy. Her mic 
cut out and there were pitch issues, 
but her voice remained strong for 
the entirety of the song. The mis- 
haps didn’t detract from her per- 
formance, but it wasnt one of the 
best offered, 

For that, Td suggest looking to 
“Hamilton.” The new hit musical 
won Best Musical Theater Al- 
bum. Breaking out of the mold of 
classic musical theater, the entire 
show was rapped, including the 
acceptance speech. The cast per- 
formed the opening number to a 


. New York audience who seemed 


incredibly enthusiastic. I couldn't 
blame them. 

‘The Grammys were designed to 
avoid the controversy that pervad- 
ed this year’s Academy Awards, but 
was not void of prejudice. One of 
the tricky things about having such 
a broad category as Album of the 
Year means that you have to pick 
one genre over another. The win- 
ner of Album of the Year should be 
one that challenges norms, because 
those challenges are one of the big- 
gest purposes of art. 

The most contentious award 
was Album of the Year. The com- 
petition was high. Alabama Shakes 
entered with “Sound & Color,” 
whose song “Don't Wanna Fight” 
won Best Rock Performance and 
Best Rock Song. The album won 
Best Alternative Music Album. 

Chris Stapleton’s “Traveller” was 
also up for the award, and it won 
Best Country Album. Its titu- 
lar song won Best Country Solo 
Performance. “Beauty Behind the 
Madness” by The Weeknd won 
Best Urban Contempora 
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and the song “Earned It (Fifty 
Shades of Grey)’ won Best 
R&B Performance. 

Kendrick Lamar’s album “To 
Pimp a Butterfly” cleared out the 
Rap category. “Alright” won Best 
Rap Performance and Best Rap 
Song, “These Walls” won Best 
Rap/Sung Collaboration, and the 
album itself won Best Rap Album. 
Taylor Swift's “1989,” won Best 
Pop Vocal Album. Her music vid- 
eo for “Bad Blood,” which featured 
Kendrick Lamar, won Best Music 
Video. To my surprise, “1989” won 
Album of the Year. 

“Thinking Out Loud” won Song 
of the Year and “Uptown Funk” 
got Best Record, even though the 
competition was pretty stiff. How- 
ever, looking at what won the gen- 
eral categories, it seemed that the 
Grammys favor pop over nearly 
every other genre. To be fair, people 
tend to favor what is familiar, and 
there’s a reason that pop music is 
called “pop.” It has a large listen- 
ing base and has transformed over 
the years. At one point, the Rolling 
Stones were considered ‘pop,’ and 





they are hardly similar to anything 
that Justin Bieber has ever put out. 

However, I think the Grammys 
has an obligation to be more than 
the ‘Pop Music Awards.’ Not all 
music can be entered, since only 
companies registered with the Na- 
tional Academy of Recording Arts 
and Sciences (NARAS) can be 
nominated. President of NARAS 
Neil Portnow’s speech about sup- 
porting royalties from streaming 
sites came a little out of the blue, 
but it was certainly genuine. 

However, I think his speech 
should have covered the fact that 
all genres of music should be able to 
be created and awarded with equal 
consideration, especially by a pres- 
tigious music awards event. Royal- 
ties are hardly what kill artists. Big 
record labels (think Macklemore’s 
song “Jimmy ovine”) are usually 
to blame for sending musicians’ ca- 
reers to an early grave. 

Portnow threatened that if 
musicians don't get royalties, the 
Grammys may hit a drought. I 
would argue that if musicians don't 
have an incentive to make their 





music, the music-making process 
is hindered and leaves certain top- 
ics untouched. 

For artists, making music is 
about more than making money. 
It’s about expression, and if people 
don't get recognized for that, then 
they may not express themselves 
in the first place. To reiterate, the 
Grammys should be more careful 
in who they choose to award, be- 
cause those choices influence the 
creative cycle for the future of the 
music industry. 

_ The thing about art awards is 
that they are inherently subjective. 
Not everyone will consider them 
fair. In the end, the Grammys ex- 
posed the general public to a lot 
of music that they might not have 
listened to in the first place. 

One of the biggest music awards 
ceremonies in the industry should 
expand its horizons to incorporate 
underrepresented art, in order to 
be more credible and coherent. If 
they dont, they'll still be consid- 
ered credible by many, but to me, 
they're something to be taken with 
a grain of salt. 
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Zupanja is a town in eastern 
Slavonia, Croatia, inhabited by 
approximately 12,000 people. 
Zupanja is also the hometown of 
David Vidovic, a freshman football 
player here at Juniata College. 

When I think about my child- 
hood, growing up in Altoona, 
Pa., I think about my dog in the 
front yard, my trampoline in the 
backyard and my white picket 
fence, but never would I think of 
military tanks surrounding me. 
David would. 

David’s childhood experience 
was much different than my child- 
hood experience, and I am sure 
it was much different than most 
readers’ childhood experiences, as 
he grew up on several different 
American military bases. 

David was born in Croatia, but 
he then moved to Georgia, USA, 
with his mother Pragana. After the 
big move, David and his mother 
got involved with the military, as 
she married David’s stepfather 
Kenneth. Since then, David has 
lived in New York and Wash- 
ington. His “home country” is 
currently Germany. 

I first learned about David's 
ever-changing childhood several 
weeks ago, and I find it fascinat- 
ing. Could any of you imagine 
uprooting your entire life to move 
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to a brand new city and possibly 
country regularly? I do not know 
if I could. 

“The best thing about living on 
a military base is the people you 
meet. You're constantly meeting 
new people,” David said. “How- 
ever, the worst part of living on 
a military base is meeting all of 
these new, amazing people and not 
knowing when they are going to 
leave. In many situations, the peo- 
ple you meet leave the next year.” 

I am not sure if any of you are 
thinking this question, but I know 
that I did when David first started 
sharing his story with me. “So, do 
you have dual citizenship?” I origi- 
nally thought, “You must have dual 
citizenship,” but David informed 
me that he does not. He spoke 
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about having to “claim” which citi- 
zenship (either Croatian citizen- 
ship or United States citizenship) 
he wanted to keep by the age of 
18. Going off of that, 18 is a little 
young, in my opinion, to decide 
what citizenship you want for the 
rest of your life, but David chose. 
He had to choose. David is an 
American citizen. 

While going through high 
school on the military base, Da- 
vid won the 2015 Department 
of Defense Dependent Schools 
(DODDS) Athlete of the Year, 
as well as the 2014 DODDS 
Athlete of the Year. “I played for 
both Vilseck and Hohenfels High 
School,” David said. In addition to 
the two honors that I have previ- 
ously listed, David was also a recip- 
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ient of the DODDS All-Europe 
Honors. Way to kill it, David. 

David expressed that some of his 
fondest memories that he has from 
living on the base would be his 
memories regarding football. “One 
of my favorite memories would 
be traveling from base to base for 
football. My teams traveled to Bel- 
gium, England and Italy over the 
course of my high school years,” 
David said. 

As a recent returner of a study 
abroad experience (England Fall 
15), I found that American foot- 
ball is not as popular in Europe, 
which led to my next question, 
“Was there ever a shortage of 
players?” David quickly responded 
with, “No, American football was 
very much a popular sport because 


I was playing with other Ameri- 
cans who resided on the bases.” 

As we continued talking, I had 
a question that I was dying to ask. 
“How in the world did you find out 
about Juniata?” He answered, “The 
coaches here at Juniata scouted me 
for football, and that was some- 
thing I knew I wanted to continue 
doing: playing.” David is one of Ju- 
niata’s running backs and loves the 
fact that he was able to continue 
doing something that he loves in 
college. David is a business man- 
agement POE, who also claims 
that he never gets home sick. Yeah 
right, David. 

Soon after talking about why 
David had chosen Juniata, we 
spoke about the differences be- 
tween his home on the military 
base versus his home here in cen- 
tral Pennsylvania and specifically 
Juniata. Whilst laughing, David 
said, “Central Pennsylvania differs 
from my home base in Germany 
in many ways, but the fact that I 
am not constantly surrounded by 
military tanks and fences is one 
that immediately comes to mind.” 
I imagine that would be quite the 
difference and change. David plans 
to return to Europe after he gradu- 
ates from Juniata in three years. 

As mentioned in my last col- 
umn, I plan to end each “Humans 
of Juniata” column with a quote 
that the featured person—in this 
case, David—wanted me to share 
as somewhat of a last hurrah. So, 
without further ado, “No matter 
how many times you move, stay- 
ing positive can be the difference 
between happiness and sadness,” 
David said. 


Current organizations at Juniata reminiscent of past Greek life 
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‘The absence of Greek life is con- 
sidered one of the key points that 
sells Juniata to new prospective 
students, as well as many others. 
However, did you know that there 
was a period of time in which Ju- 
niata had Greek life back in 1926? 

There is very little informa- 
tion about the Greek life Juniata 
had. The Juniata history book 
“Truth Sets Free,” by Earl C. Kay- 
lor Jr, only had a few paragraphs 
mentioning it. 

As we see revealed in the Ju- 
niatian’s original article, the break- 
down of the Lyceum system called 
for a new strategy. The article states 
that the Lyceum enforced a change 
dictating that all clubs must be for- 
mally known by a Greek or Native 
American name, along with a few 
other rules such as membership 
limitations and allotted times. 

‘The clubs back in 1926 perhaps 
seemed to be more of an extra step 
into education rather than leisure 
time. They provided a chance to 
experience a field outside your area 
of study. In particular, clubs were 
created to be in a specialized field 
related to study, whereas now our 
clubs are predominantly for recre- 
ation and socialization. 

‘There was also the requirement 
that a freshman club was to be 
created, as that was the norm for 
Juniata at that time. Perhaps it was 
a way to help new students in the 


long run.'Today we have programs 
such as Inbound as a way for fresh- 
men and international students to 
acclimatize to life here at Juniata. 

I imagine that the Greek life 
in the past here would have been 
a little different than what we see 
going on around campuses now. 
I've been introduced to Greek life 
through TV and films. The system 
is a little alien to me, but my inter- 
pretation consists of constant par- 
ties and drunk students, pledging 
and initiations. 

However, there’s also the sense 
of close friendships and the idea 
of being a small family or com- 
munity. It can create a “home away 
from home.” Your new “family” will 
give you lifelong friends as well as 
a professional network for later in 
life, most likely in a variety of fields. 

One of the main problems Ju- 
niata faces is a shortage of connec- 
tions with the wider Huntingdon 
community. Although there is a lot 
of volunteer work and fundraising 
on campus, it seems it isnt strong 
enough to help bond the younger 
generation to the older. If we did 
have Greek life, our understanding 
of community could strengthen. 

The Global Village could be 
considered one of the closest pro- 
grams to Greek life, as the houses 
are separate from the campus resi- 
dence halls. However, I believe the 
Global Village segregates the com- 
munity, as it is mainly international 
students who live together, or 
those domestic students learning 
a i 
Fraternities and sororities offer a 
place to become a brother or sister 
within the Greek system if you are 
international, or speak a different 
language or have different inter- 


ests. It is a place to learn about the 
history and background of your 
college or chapter, strive towards 
bringing their mottos and aspira- 
tions to the present day and work 
as a community to successfully 
achieve goals. 

Comparing the Greek system to 
the clubs Juniata has now, it does 
subject us to a sense of community 
wherein everyone in the club has a 
particular interest in common, yet 
as you may only: meet once or twice 
a week, there is..very little. time 
to bond with people on a more 
personal level. 

Referring back to the 1926 
column, we see that rules were 
made to be followed in order 
to create a successful club with 
healthy competition between all 
societies. Now, there is very little 
connection between clubs, em- 
phasizing our: lack of interaction 
and community. 

Unfortunately, traditions such as 
Storming of the Arch are highly 
exclusive; there is nothing to in- 
clude the community of Hunting- 
don, and although the event is 
open to all students, there are many 
who avoid it, as they attended their 
first year. 

I have often heard students here 
refer to Juniata as being “cliquey,” 
indicating that people are unhappy 
with the fact that they cannot so- 
cialize with other people or feel 
as if they have to pretend to be 
someone they aren't in order to fit 
into the norm. Would it not be an 
improvement to bring back Greek 
life to open up from this segre- 
gated campus we as students rec- 
ognize but is perchance unknown 
to the faculty and administration 
of Juniata? 
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Imagine this: There’s a man with 
a stubborn mule guiding a towboat 
full of grain down a pathway in the 
middle of the wilderness. Behind 
him comes a young man, maybe 
four years out of school, covered 
in coal soot, qualifying on a brand 
new line for the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. Even further behind him is a 
group of friends bicycling on a fair- 
ly level trail enjoying the peaceful- 
ness of the area. They all have one 
thing in common: They all traveled 
on what is currently known as the 
Lower (rhymes with flower) Trail. 

Tucked away in the mountains 
outside of Alexandria, Pa., lies a 
small gravel trail meandering in 
the direction of the Frankstown 
branch of the Juniata River. The 
pathway wanders into the isolation 
of the local woods, a place where 
the peacefulness is only disturbed 
by the rustle of leaves, the chirping 
of birds on a spring day, or the zing 
of a passing bicyclist. 

Welcome to the Lower Trail. 
‘This is the story of a gravel patch 
with quite a history. The route be- 
gan as a canal way, graduated to 
a railroad line for the “Standard 
Railroad of the World” and now 
lives a retired life as a recreational 
country trail showcasing the natu- 
ral beauty of the area. 

The song “Erie Canal” by Bruce 
Springsteen paints a tranquil pic- 
ture of what it was like to work 
for a canal. A slow, easy-paced, 
laid-back method of transporting 
goods, going only as fast as the 
mules would tow a barge; how- 
ever, few recognize how important 
the canals were to early 19th cen- 


tury life. During this time the only . 


practical way to move large quan- 
tities of goods was by waterway— 
railroads were not yet developed to 
a practical and reliable standard. 

In an industrializing and still 
young country, the Common- 
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Previously serving as a canal way and railroad line, the Lower Trail, located in the mountain 


space for people to ride bicycles, walk or cross-country ski, 


wealth of Pennsylvania estab- 
lished the Main Line of Public 
Works. This became an interstate 
of railroads and canals stretching 
across the state with a majority of 
north-south routes and one major 
east-west route. One part of this 
east-west route was known as the 
Juniata Division; this was the divi- 
sion to which the Lower Trail must 
credit its physical existence. With 
the completion of an east-west ca- 
nal way, one could now travel from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh in four 
days, as opposed to roughly 23. 

The mainline canal was the 
dominant means of transportation 
from its inception in the 1820s un- 
til the fast development of railroad 
transportation. In 1846 the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad was chartered to 
build a railroad from Harrisburg 
to Pittsburgh. ‘This route diverged 
at Petersburg, Pa., after following 
the canal system for most of its 
journey, thus rendering the entire 
Lower Trail nothing more than 
a canal. 

By the 1850s, it was obvious the 
railroad network was the supe- 
rior method of transportation. You 
could now travel the same east- 
west route in a mere day. The final 
nail in the coffin for the canal came 
in 1857, when the Pennsylvania 
Railroad purchased the Mainline 
Canal and within a year had shut 


Left: YunkeWang and KunLu wore colorful traditional Chinese dresses. Top middle: Trad 
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right Shengting Lu spoke at the Chinese Dinner, which was held on Feb. 20, 


the Harrisburg to Pittsburgh wa- 
terway down. It was an early death 
for what truly was a very good idea. 

Now fast-forward about fifty 
years. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
in this time frame became one of 
the world’s largest companies. The 
east-west route it had constructed 
from Harrisburg to Pittsburgh in 
the 1850s was now the major ar- 
tery from the Midwest to Phila- 
delphia. Rail traffic on this route 
had exploded, and the lines were 
becoming very congested. The 
railroad looked at ways to alleviate 
this problem. 

‘The Pennsylvania Railroad real- 
ized that the part of the property 
it had purchased in 1857, with the 
old canal from Petersburg to John- 
stown, had a major use. In the rail- 
road company’s eyes it was a nearly 
graded pathway around the major 
rail hub of Altoona. They began 
construction of a secondary rail- 
road line, from Petersburg to Cres- 
son, Pa., and a new life was given 
to the old, abandoned canal route. 

This new route completely by- 
passed Altoona, Tyrone and a 
highly curved line through the 
Warriors Ridge area. Now the 
through freight trains en route to 
Harrisburg from Pittsburgh could 
travel around a lot of congestion 
and pick the mainline back up just 
before Huntingdon. This short- 
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cut proved a huge benefit for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad until the 
end of World War II. 

After the war, the government- 
regulated railroads faced increasing 
competition from the highways. 
People were purchasing their own 
cars, and truckers could now haul 
freight at comparable costs to the 
faithful railroad systems. 

‘Traffic started declining on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and it no 
longer had a sufficient reason to 
maintain a secondary line. By the 
mid ‘60s the line was overgrown 
with brush, and by the ‘80s the 
railroad line was abandoned, ceas- 
ing service and ending once more 
a legacy of transportation through 
this area. 

A decade went by, and the track 
itself had long been scrapped. The 
railroad corridor was becoming 
nothing more than a memory, 
and in the ‘90s the land where 
the railroad had run was put up 
for sale. A local Hollidaysburg at- 
torney, T. Dean Lower, wishing to 
preserve it, purchased 11 miles of 
the old right-of-way from Alfarata 
to Williamsburg. 

A. local Rails-to-Trails group 
was established, and the upkeep of 
the trail has been done entirely by 
volunteers since its inception, mak- 
ing the Lower Trail one of the very 
first Rails-to-Trails projects in the 
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s outside of Alexandria, Pa,, is now a beautiful recreational trail, The trail offers 


state of Pennsylvania. For the third 
time, a rebirth had occurred for the 
old canal way. It is now a frequent 
destination that bicyclists, cross- 
country skiers and hikers can enjoy. 

It’s a fairly easy ride, with a mere 
0.2 percent grade through sixteen 
and a half miles of scenic Pennsyl- 
vania countryside. Along the way, 
you are reminded of those who 
rode the trail before you. 

‘There are canal remnants fea- 
turing what is left of some of the 
locks, railroad remnants represent- 
ed by several bridges constructed 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad, sta- 
tions whose lonely windows have 
not witnessed the boarding of a 
passenger train in several years, 
and even a covered bridge along 
the way between the original two 
trail heads, : 

Additionally, for the nature fan, 
the nearly unbroken tree line along 
the Juniata River is known to host 
bald eagle, osprey and other types 
of bird wildlife. 

‘The entire trail is sure to have 
something of interest for everyone. 
As you follow the trail that others 
have left for you, think about what 
it was at one time. You are riding 
your bicycle, walking or cross- 
country skiing on what was one of 
the major east-west transportation 
routes; it is almost like riding a bi- 
cycle on an interstate highway! 
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itional Chinese food was plated and served at the Chinese Dinner Bottom middle: Students enrolled in Chinese language 
g the night Top right Zixuan Tan and Xianghan Wang showcased a Chinese martial art and form of excercise known as Tai Chi. Bottom 
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Let’s talk about sex, baby; let’s talk about slut-shaming 





Slut, whore, prude, skank: 
Women cannot seem to get a 
break with the slew of slanderous 
terms that are thrown their way by 
society. If a girl sleeps around she is 
labeled a slut, if she refuses to sleep 
with someone, she is suddenly a 
prude. There seems to be abso- 
lutely no safe ground for women to 
walk on. 

Many women keep their mouths 
shut about their sexual affairs, 
but even then they will be talked 
about behind their backs, some- 
times by people they don't even 
know. Why is it such a taboo if a 
girl likes sex? Why do people take 
it upon themselves to judge these 
girls for how they choose to use 
their bodies? 

Enjoying sex should be nor- 
mal, something no one should be 


ashamed of—it’s intimate, intense 
and proven to relieve stress. What 
is wrong with sleeping around to 
get that rush, to get that relief? 
Absolutely nothing. 

A woman should be able to do 
with her own body as she pleases 
and shouldnt feel the need to 
hide it as if it’s some shame- 
ful thing to do. You hardly ever 
see a man being called a slut for 
sleeping around. In fact, his bud- 
dies will probably give him a pat 
on the back and idolize him for 
getting laid. 

Til be walking around campus 
and overhear a guy talking about 
how he slept with this girl, and 
his friends are hyping him up and 
congratulating him. On the other 
hand, girls are forced to be ex- 
tremely wary about where they talk 
about such things. If it gets out that 
she slept with someone she just 
met, she will most likely gain the 
label “slut.” _ 

The double standard -is abso- 
lutely appalling. It’s 2016, people. 
Time to open your eyes and realize 
that some women enjoy sex, too! 
That may come as a shock, but it’s 


true—sex can be fun and exciting 
for all genders. 

Slut shaming someone doesn't 
make you look cool or make you 
funny. If you ask me, it makes you 


* look like a complete jerk and, pos- 


sibly, a hypocrite. 

It doesn’t matter how many peo- 
ple a woman has had sex with, or 
how often she does it, there is no 
need to call her a slut. Some people 
don't like the idea of being in a 
relationship, but still want to have 
sex. Some people might prefer one 
night stands. 

If it’s not slutty for a guy 
to sleep with more than one 
girl, it sure shouldn't be slutty 
for a girl to sleep with more 
than one guy. 

Slut shaming has become a seri- 
ous issue, especially regarding rape 
victims. There are some who have 
the gall to claim that rape victims 
who had chosen to dress in reveal- 
ing clothing are the ones to blame 
in these situations. 

Just because a girl decides to wear 
something that makes her feel sexy 
and confident doesn’t mean that a 
man has the right to her body. Just 


because a girl is known for sleeping 
around does not mean that a man 
has a right to her body either. To 
blame the victim because of these 
things is immoral and wrong. 
Nationally, only 20 percent of 
campus sexual assault cases are 


actually reported. For change to 


begin, we need to stop looking at 
women who dress provocatively or 
who enjoy sex as if they are in the 


wrong and should be punished for . 


doing something that makes them 
feel good. 

However, on the other end of the 
spectrum, women are also judged 
for not having sex, showing that 
there really is no way for women 
to please society. If a girl doesn't 
have sex, it doesnt mean she is 
a prude or stuck up. She may be 
waiting for the right partner. She 
may be scared of losing her virgin- 
ity. She might be asexual. Yes, there 
are asexuals out there and there 
is nothing shameful about not 
finding enjoyment in being with 
someone sexually. 

Most of the time, the label 
prude” comes from some guy who 
had his ego hurt when he was re- 


jected by a girl he wanted to sleep 
with. Instead of throwing around 
harsh words and hurting someone, 
you should just respect her decision 
and move on. 

Sex shouldn't be something 


women are scared to talk about, 


.and it shouldn't be something that 


is used as a weapon against them. 
If a woman enjoys sex, she should 
be able to enjoy it as she pleases, 
and if she doesnt like sex then she 
shouldn't be judged for choosing 
not to take part, even if she is in a 
relationship with someone. 

If sex isn't used as a way to judge 
a mans self-worth, then it cer- 
tainly shouldn't be used against 
women either. We are all human, 
we all have desires and differ- 
ent preferences, and we should 
not be afraid to act on those how 
we please. 

Next time you find yourself 
about to use the term “slut” or 
“prude,” stop for a second and 
just think about how injudicious 
that sounds. You should realize 
that it really is none of your busi- 
ness what a girl does with her 
own body. 





Future campus renovations offer opportunity for sustainability 


EDITORIAL 


Juniata prides itself on be- 
ing committed to a sustainable 
environment. Juniata’s previous 
President, Tom Kepple, signed the 
American College and University 
President’s Climate Commitment 
in 2007, which is a commitment 
to reduce greenhouse gas emis- 
sions and become carbon neutral. 
Juniata’s plan for action included 
two LEED-certified buildings, 
Founders Hall and Shuster Hall 
at Raystown Field Station. We 
have technically initiated our goals, 
though we are not carbon neutral 
as of yet—ask the Divest group 
about this—nor have we greatly 
reduced our waste production. 

Student use 2,000 plastic to-go 
containers every week from Eagles 
Landing. That is conservatively 
equivalent to covering the entire 
football field with non-biodegrad- 
able, to-go containers every school 
year, 90 percent, of which go di- 
rectly into the trash bins in Muddy. 
We could save 54,000 containers 
a year by using plates and bowls 
when eating in Muddy. 

Sodexo could bring in biode- 
gradable cups, silverware and to- 
go containers; this would greatly 
decrease plastic waste. Yet what 
would make even more of an im- 
pact would be making the con- 
scious decision to use a plate. 
Seriously, just change two words 
when ordering, from to go to for 
here. First reduce, then reuse and, 
if nothing else, recycle. 

We have recycling at Juniata, but 


what many people are not aware. 


of is that if there are objects like 
bottle caps, trash or non-recycla- 
bles in the recycling bin, the entire 
bin will be thrown into the trash 
or landfill. Mind you, Juniata Col- 
lege only recycles plastics with the 
numbers 1 and 2, not 3 through 7. 
Many of our “good deeds” are not 
even rewarded when a few people 
don't take care to follow directions. 

After every weekend Juniata 
suspiciously has a lot more trash 
consisting of aluminum cans and 
glass bottles. What a perfect ex- 
ample of a time were we could 


drastically reduce our waste accu- 
mulation. A few “crazy” eco kids 
digging through the recycling and 
trash bins to fix peoples mistakes 
do not actually solve the problem. 
Juniata can do better. 

According to President Troha, 
over the next two years Juniata will 
spend $15 million to make renova- 
tions and additions to the college 
campus. The plans include con- 
struction of a new Integrated Me- 
dia & Arts building, the Winton 
Hill Athletic Complex as well as 
renovations of the Beeghly Library. 
I see this as just another opportu- 
nity for Juniata to live up to their 
“environmental values” and con- 
struct LEED-certified buildings. 

LEED, or Leadership in Energy 
and Environmental Design, certi- 
fied buildings are resource efficient, 
constructed from locally sourced 
materials and reduce greenhouse 
gas emissions. The U.S. Green 
Building Council devised this 
certification process to encourage 
the design of innovative, solution- 
seeking structures that do less 
harm to the environment and bet- 
ter our communities. . 

LEED certification is measured 
through our choices regarding 
construction activity, water ef- 
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ficiency, energy use, material and 
resource allocation and indoor en- 
vironmental quality. Shuster Hall 
at Raystown Field Station and 
Founders Hall both are LEED 
certified. Some positive environ- 
mental features Juniata has incor- 
porated between these buildings 
are composting toilets, solar heat- 
ing, geothermal energy, water effi- 
cient landscaping, water use reduc- 
tion and regional materials. 

There are two perceived nega- 
tives in regard to this system. The 
first concern is higher initial costs, 
which are outweighed by reduced 
long-term environmental impacts, 
increased environmental ethos and 
a maintained sustainability image. 
LEED-certification has gotten 
some negative feedback, as the 
system does not actually mea- 
sure performance after comple- 
tion—there are no follow-up 
regulations. That is really a con- 
cern for people who want to cheat 
the system and undermine their 
alleged standards. 

LEED buildings are not just a 
pleasant workspace, but a learning 
center within themselves. The Col- 
lege is a symbol for the community 
and what we do here impacts our 
future, so why not make it last- 


ing? If nothing else, let us bring in 
a few solar panels or divest from 
fossil fuels. Susquehanna Univer- 
sity, Juniata’s athletic rival, has solar 
panels, as do some Huntingdon 
community members, and even in 
Ireland (where it’s always cloudy) 
they have solar panels. 

Tf we talk the talk, we have to 
walk the walk and uphold our en- 
vironmental values. As with any 
issue, we have to hold each other 
accountable to make a ‘difference. 
We all must start by examining 
our own choices. One of my ma- 
jor positive contributions towards 
a healthier environment was my 
choice to become a vegetarian back 
in the 4th grade (aka 9 years old). 

Gasp! I don’t eat meat, and I 
havent eaten meat for 12 years. I've 
heard all kinds of remarks, such 
as “you're un-American.” I find 
this a compliment; I don't want 
to reside with the general public 
on this matter. Five years ago the 
UN urged the globe to move to a 
meat and dairy-free diet to save the 
world from virtually every major 
category of environmental damage 
now threatening the human future. 
Just to name a few: deforestation, 
erosion, fresh water scarcity, air and 
water pollution, climate change, 
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biodiversity loss, social injustice, 
the destabilization of communities 
and the spread of disease. 

The U.S. Department of Com- 
merce reported 56 million acres 
of U.S. land are producing hay 
for livestock, while only 4 million 
acres are producing vegetables for 
human consumption. Hunger in 
America is inexcusable, as we are 
feeding animals more than we are 
feeding people. Cornell Univer- 
sity’s David Pimentel conserva- 
tively estimates it takes 8.5 times 
more fossil fuel energy to produce 
1 calorie of meat protein for hu- 
man consumption than to produce 
1 calorie of protein from grain. 

‘There are hidden consequences 
in the choices we make, including 
but not limited to what is on our 
plate, what our plate is made of and 
where we are eating. Ultimately, 
our individual choices influence 
how sustainably we interact with 
the environment. At a minimum 
this conversation needs to catch 
fire to make any lasting effect. As 
famous anthropologist Margaret 
Mead once said, “Never doubt 
that a small group of thoughtful, 
committed citizens can change the 
world; indeed, it’s the only thing 


that ever has.” 
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Pizza Rolls: 


Diogene 5D pl 





Saying that the humanities 


and the liberal arts are dying has 
_ become cliché. Academic depart- 
ments at universities that are not 
part of the coveted STEM (sci- 
ence, technology, engineering and 
math) fields—or any other “prac- 
tical” discipline like accounting 
or law—are being chopped at the 
budget cutting board. The inter- 
est in such disciplines has slowly 
been evaporating. 

The disappearing humani- 
ties are especially close to Juniata 
as a traditionally liberal arts col- 
lege that is becoming increasingly 
dominated by the natural sciences. 
A great deal of ink has been spilled 
on solutions to restore the loss of 
faith in the humanities. I think 
these conventional strategies con- 
cede too much ground to the very 
trends of capitalism and scientism 
that have decimated them in the 
first place. 

Among the self-appointed de- 
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Liberal arts’s role in science-dominated education 


fenders of the humanities, one 
popular argument for the rel- 
evance of those hopeless majors 
is a utilitarian one. A background 
in the liberal arts is a useful asset 
for the job market where employ- 
ers want candidates with profi- 
cient writing abilities and critical 

At first sight, this seems like a 
reasonable argument, but on closer 
examination, a pesky skill learned 
from the liberal arts is used for 
the sole purpose of profit. One 
wonders how well-served Bach's 
music is while being used to sell 
Pizza Rolls. 

Seeing the wisdom and beauty 
of our collective heritage as mere 
instruments for more progress not 
only dishonors it, but prevents us 
from asking questions that funda- 
mentally challenge us. In the midst 
of the frantic activity that has be- 
come the dominant mode on the 
surface of this planet (and doing 
wonders to its biosphere according 
to most climate scientists), we for- 
get to ask the contemplative ques- 
tion of why. Our struggle to carve 
out our own piece of the world 
doesn't leave much room for asking 
what we are striving toward. 

‘The seeds of this disastrous at- 
titude of instrumental reason are 





arguably rooted in the disenchant- 
ed nature of modernity itself, The 
faithful scientific rationalist would 
treat our subjective experience of 
the world as a mere window into 
an otherwise dead mindless uni- 
verse described by the sole deter- 
minant of truth: physical science. 

Proponents of this view, known 
as scientism, even try to colonize 
the social sciences by arguing that 
the questions that haunt this field 
could be solved if they yielded to 
the proper insights and protocols 
of science. 

‘The very name. “social sciences” 
sounds unfathomably patroniz- 
ing when you think about it. It’s 
almost like saying, “You're only 
partially legitimate because you're 
‘sorta’ scientific.” It seems to be nei- 
ther a diplomatic nor even correct 
attitude. The idea that Aristotle, 
Goethe and Dostoevsky were in- 
telligent but “wrong” thinkers be- 
cause they didn’t have the insight 
of modern science seems odd. It’s 
hard to imagine that the writer of 
“Faust” would be begging at the 
feet of Neil Degrasse Tyson, asking 
whether his drama was scientifi- 
cally accurate. 

‘The dual antagonists of the hu- 
manities—industrial _ capitalism 
and scientific materialism—work 







hand in hand in our modern world 
to eliminate or neutralize academic 
interests that aren't immediately 
economically vocational or easily 
manipulated for murderous dissec- 
tion in the laboratory. 

‘The intellectualism promoted at 
colleges and universities is not that 
of Plato, who soughit to speculate 
and probe the metaphysical and 
social reality that was given to us. 
Now it seems that the intellect’s 
purpose is a purely calculative; it 
sees everything as a utility and un- 
critical to the ruling elite that use 
it. These lovely fruits of inhuman 
rationalism have produced such 
wonders of the modern world: 
drone strikes, atomic weapons and 
plastic islands in the Pacific Ocean. 

All of this isn't a complete in- 
dictment of science—defending 
capitalism is trickier, in my opin- 
ion—but rather a critique of its 
aforementioned fan club that can- 
not make the distinction between 
pure knowledge and. wisdom. 
Instead of submitting to the de- 
mand of becoming glorified trade 
schools, perhaps academic institu- 
tions should continue their historic 
mission to preserve the study and 
appreciation of wisdom and other 
dimensions of existence that can't 
be captured with monetary value 





or physical equations. 

It is this reality of human con- 
sciousness that is the true and 
proper domain of the humani- 
ties. The source of our troubles 
may come from bracketing or 
denying a place for consciousness 
from the natural world as Des- 
cartes did when he tried to save 
the soul from his own mechanistic 
model of reality. 

We now find ourselves as souls, 
unfashionable as that word is in 
our secular times (although it 
sounds better than biological ro- 
bot), trapped and alienated from 
the machine of our own techno 
science and our own despiritual- 
ized meaty bodies. Perhaps we are 
in need of a new integral perspec- 
tive of reality to reconcile this dis- 
enchanted paradigm with the real- 
ity of consciousness and its artifacts 
as described by the humanities. 

Maybe the evolution of matter is 
the same as the evolution of con- 
sciousness, and we can recover the 
systematic and holistic science that 
has been missing since the Renais- 
sance. It’s an interesting train of 
thought in an age divided between 
science and spirituality. 

But then again, funding for this 
line of thinking wouldn't give us 
more Pizza Rolls, would it? 
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Men’s volleyb all aims to improve athletically, offcourt 


By ‘Aevack Faso_o 


The mens volleyball team 
is hoping to tur its season 
around to have a successful year 
on and off the court. The team 
is 7-7 with a 3-3 conference 
play record. 

The Eagles began their sea- 
son with three losses at the Wit- 
tenberg Invitational to Carthage, 
Mt. St. Joseph and Wittenberg. 
‘They picked up their first win and 
conference victory of the season 
against Eastern Mennonite at 
home 3-1. 

‘The team went on to split in a 
tri-match, losing the first match 
to Marymount 3-1 and defeat- 
ing Wells 3-1 in the second 
match. The Eagles next defeated 
conference opponent Thiel 3-0 
on the road. ‘They lost the fol- 
lowing match by a score of 3-0 
to Stevenson. 

Juniata hosted the Eagle Invita- 
tional Feb. 19 and 20. The Eagles 
began the tournament with a 3-1 
win over Lasell before defeating 
No.4 Nazareth 3-0 in their second 
match of the weekend. The team 
lost its third match to SUNY New 
Paltz 3-0 but picked up a final win 
on the weekend with a 3-1 victory 
over Hunter. 

The week following the tour- 
nament, the team split a pair of 
conference matches, losing 3-0 to 
Rutgers-Newark and then defeat- 
ing Cairn 3-0. 

Head Coach Pat Shawaryn 
and the players say that they are 
working toward their goal of a 
national title. 

“Any time anybody plays vol- 
leyball here at Juniata, it’s nation- 
al title or bust,” Shawaryn said. 
“We still believe national title or 
bust is the mentality we want for 
these guys.” 

‘The players expressed that al- 
though the season did not get off 
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Juniata players Chris Heron, Brendan Smith and Matt Vasinko return a ball against their match against the Lasell Lasers on Feb. 
19.The match ended with a score of 3-! in Juniata’s favor. 


to the start they hoped for, the im- 
provements they are making each 
and every day are leading them in 
the direction of their goals. 

“We're struggling. We're a very 
young team, so we kind of expect- 
ed that, but we're learning each and 
every day, each and every week- 
end,” senior middle blocker Chad 
Albert said. “It’s a process. You've 
got to believe in the process.” 

‘The team has been focusing on 
the “little things” in order to stay on 
track to accomplishing its goals. 

“T think a lot of what it comes 
down to is we've kind of learned 
from some of our mistakes along 
the way so far this season,” senior 
Ryan Shelton, who is a setter for 
the team, said. “The past few days 
especially I’ve noticed a change in 
mindset in the gym, doing the little 
things right.” 

‘The players feel that work ethic 


and comradery are among two of 
the team’s greatest strengths. 

“I think that no matter what our 
record is now, this is just as much 
of a hard-working team as it was 
last year,” sophomore outside hit- 
ter Matt Vasinko said. “I would 
say that’s definitely what makes 
us special.” 

“Our camaraderie is great,” Al- 
bert said. “We're like a family. 17 is 
1—that’s what we always say.” 

Shawaryn feels that the team’s 
ability to adapt to different situa- 
tions and lineups is another asset. 

‘Td say our greatest strength 
is our adaptability,” Shawaryn 
said. “We have multiple guys that 
can do multiple things very well, 
especially our starting seven. I 
would say that’s definitely our best 
strength because we've been able 
to move guys around a lot lately, 
and we've actually been better than 
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(when we kept) them in their nor- 
mal positions.” 

Among the team’s most chal- 
lenging obstacles this season are its 
youth and inexperience. 

“We have a lot of young guys 
in our gym who are kind of new 
to the program stepping in, and 
they're trying to find their spot,” 
Shelton said. 

“There's a lot of inexperience 
right now,” Shawaryn said. “When 
we usually have five or six under- 
classmen to ten to twelve upper- 
classmen, this time we're four or 
five upperclassmen with ten. to 
twelve underclassmen, so teaching 
the young guys what’s accepted, 
what the expectations are (has 
been a challenge).” 

On top of battling its lack of 
experience, the team has been 
working to be mentally tough on 
the court. 


“We seem to take plays off here 
and there; we're not always giving 
our full mental focus in every play,” 
Albert said. “So that’s our biggest 
challenge—staying focused.” 

Shawaryn has stressed to his 
players the importance of heart. 
“Right now, we're missing some 
heart,” Shawaryn said. “The skills 
part, we're good. Having it come 
together is kind of what we're 
missing. When we're in huddles, 
in practice we always say it’s not 
six individuals on the court, it’s 
six working as one. Right now 
we're three or four working to- 
gether, and two are kind of doing 
their own thing. So when they can 
maybe turn that and come into one 
big team—one heartbeat—we'll 
be okay.” 

In addition to aiming for post- _ 
season success, the team has also — 
been looking to succeed off the 
court this season. 

“This year we had a goal to 
change the image that the men’s 
volleyball team has, and I can per- 
sonally say, as someone from the 
inside, that we are well on our way 
to accomplishing that, and (may- 
be). already have,” Vasinko said. “I 
think we relate better to the stu- 
dent body, and I think we get more 
respect from the faculty.” 

“I think one of our better ac- 
complishments is that a lot of off 
the court stuff for us has been bet- 
ter this year,” Shelton said. “Grade 
wise, in the classroom, we met our 
GPA mark, just all the little things 
like that. Maintaining a goal of 
trying to improve our reputation 
on campus—I think we've made 
progress with that.” 

Shawaryn agrees that he is hap- 
py with how his players are doing 
outside of volleyball. 

“Off the court we're doing won- 
derful, which is a big step for us,” 
Shawaryn said. “On the court we're 
seeing progress [as well].” 
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Coach Doug Smith challenges Juniata sports teams to improve 


By Dattas Hurr 


With some athletic teams in the 
heart of their season and some just 
starting this year’s schedule, many 
others are participating in their off 
season workouts. These workouts 
are run by Coach Doug Smith, the 
strength and conditioning coach 
here at Juniata. 

Coach Smith has been a full- 
time strength and condition- 
ing coach here at Juniata since 
1997. Smith is a highly qualified 
strength and conditioning coach, 
having certifications from the 
NSCA, USA Weightlifting Fed- 
eration, the National Academy of 
Sports Medicine and American 
Red Cross. 

Coach Smith designs work- 
outs for each individual sport, 
along with workouts designed for 
specific positions. “We are here 
to help athletes reach their maxi- 
mum potential,” said Smith. “We 
also aim to reduce the risk of in- 
jury for athletes.” Each team has a 
specific workout program, created 
by Smith, to follow in their offsea- 
son. Although many have the same 
core and power workouts, they 
‘are each individualized for maxi- 
mum potential in each sport for 


all positions. 

‘Ihe offseason workouts are de- 
signed to keep athletes in top con- 
dition and health for their given 
sport. Coach Smith emphasizes 
the importance of having workouts 
that are individual-specific. “Every 
athlete is different. You also have 
to think about the athletes that are 
injured and can’t participate in the 
regular workouts,” said Smith. This 
is important for the variations in 
each sport, as well as in every indi- 
vidual athlete participating. 

Smith emphasizes the signifi- 
cance of the entire athletic depart- 
ment working together to achieve 
success. From the athletic director, 
coaches, equipment manager, ath- 
letic trainers and athletes, Smith 
believes that everybody does an 
outstanding job to create the best 
programs possible. “It’s even better 
this year because of the generosity 
of the Andersons and the Brum- 
baughs helping to fund the up- 
grades to the facilities,” said Smith. 
‘The larger space in the gym has al- 
lowed for more people to use the 
facility at the same time, as well as 
have sports teams working out and 
still having extra space. 

‘The number of athletes that are 
on each team can set limitations 


for the workouts. The football 
team, for example, must workout 
in two separate groups at 6 a.m. 
and 7 a.m. because of the large 
number of athletes. “The work- 
outs are broken into two different 
time groups, as well as by position 
in each group,” said junior football 
player Ian O'Shea. 

Although Coach Smith's work- 
outs can be tiring and painful at 
times, the overall feedback from 
the athletes has been positive. 
One of the things that athletes are 
most impressed by is the innova- 
tive workouts that Smith designs. 
“Coach Smith could hand you two 
bricks and give you the best work 
out of your life,” said O’Shea. “It’s 
really impressive how he can do 
the stuff that he does.” 

Coach Smith enjoys many 
things about Juniata athletics. One 
thing in particular that he dis- 
cussed was the sense of community 
among the teams. “It really helps 
that all of the athletes get along,” 
said Smith. “From basketball to 
football to volleyball, you name it, 
they get along well.” 

“Overall, the workouts this 
year have been going great,” said 
Smith. “The teams have all been 
doing fantastic.” The teams are up 


in numbers and participation lev- 
els, according to Smith. “Everyone 
does a great job, from the coaches, 
the trainers, and the athletes,” 
he said. 

Coach Smith's assistant, Sarah 
Simeone, who also attended Junia- 
ta up until her graduation in 2014, 
now helps Coach Smith with the 
workouts. Simeone assists with 
giving advice to the athletes dur- 
ing workouts, as well as conduct- 
ing portions of the workout that 
Coach Smith has designed. This 
allows Smith to work with more 
teams, more often and enables 
more teams to get in the gym. 

“Coach Smith is so knowledge- 
able in the field,” said Simeone. 
“He is also very selfless with his 
time, and he is willing to share 
his knowledge with me.” Sarah 
also said that she enjoys help- 
ing Coach Smith conduct the 
workouts because she can help 
the athletes overcome the mental 
barriers that can sometimes hold 
them back. 

Coach Smith also hosts clinics 
for people such as strength and 
conditioning coaches, _ physical 
therapists, athletic trainers, coach- 
es, athletes and many more. These 
clinics bring in a multitude of peo- 


ple that include professional and 
top collegiate programs, as well as 
high school athletic programs. 

Aside from conducting the indi- 
vidual and team workouts, Coach 
Smith is also responsible for the 
daily operations at the Brumbaugh 
Strength and Fitness Center. 

“It’s incredible what he does 
for all of the teams on campus,” 
said junior volleyball player Kelly 
Reynolds. “He puts in so much 
time and effort to make sure all 
athletes are healthy and in the 
best shape possible. We definitely 
appreciate all that he does.” The 
women's volleyball team is in the 
heart of their offseason, and they 
meet with Smith multiple times 
throughout the week. 

In his time at Juniata, Smith 
has recieved multiple prestigious 
awards for his work with student 
athletes. Coach Smith was hon- 
ored with the National Strength 
and Conditioning Association 
Coach of the Year Award in 
2015. This award represents all 
levels of NCAA athletics in Di- 
visions I, II, III and NAIA. “I 
was very fortunate,” Smith said. 
Smith was also recognized at the 
annual Coaches Conference in 


Louisville, Ky. 





NCAA March Madness tournament to begin, no clear-cut No. 1 


By Zack SEYKO 


On March 13th, 2016, the 
NCAA Basketball committee will 
meet for Selection Sunday to de- 
cide the first round of matchups 
for the NCAA Basketball Tourna- 
ment. Selection Sunday has been 
extended for an extra two hours 
this year, but the committee is g0- 
ing to have a tougher time seeding 
teams this year. 

So far, there has not been a clear- 
cut number one team in the 2015- 
2016 season. With Michigan 
State, Oklahoma, West Virginia, 
Villanova, Maryland and North 
Carolina, there has been a plethora 


of teams claiming the top spot in 
the rankings. This year, the top 25 
teams have been constantly chang- 
ing positions, and new teams sit- 
ting atop the list at various points 
in the season. 

‘The Big 12 is comprised of the 
most skilled group of schools head- 
ing into the tournament. Kansas, 
Oklahoma, West Virginia, ‘Texas, 
Towa State, Baylor and Texas Tech 
are all in position to secure higher 












seeds in March. Each brings their 
own game plan and unique basket- 
ball philosophies to the courts, so it 
will be interesting to see if one of 
these teams makes it to the cham- 
pionship in April. Kansas is one of 
the favorites to make it to the final 
round, but they have seen a share 
of surprising losses over the course 
of their season like many of the 
other ranked teams. 

Oklahoma, who is led by senior 
forward and Player of the Year 
Nominee Buddy Hield, looks to 
continue their shock of the col- 
legiate basketball world with their 
impressive season. Hield is second 
in the NCAA, scoring with 25 
points per game. His experience 
and significant role in the Sooners’ 
offense makes the team a big threat 
to make noise in the tournament. 

Moving onto the SEC Confer- 
ence, six teams are predicted to en- 
ter the March Madness: Kentucky, 
Texas A and M, Florida, Alabama, 
South Carolina and Vanderbilt. 
Compared to last season, the SEC 
teams are not nearly as competi- 
tive. Kentucky, who remained un- 
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defeated all the way to the Final 
Four before falling to the Wiscon- 
sin Badgers, is struggling to stay in 
the top 10. Losing very important 
players to the NBA really affected 
the Wildcats coming into this 
season. Alabama and Vander- 
bilt are two teams on the outside 
looking in for a tournament bid. 
While they are projected to have a 
spot, they are at the bottom of the 
teams who are contending for the 
68 slots. 

Another surprise in the season 
came when the Duke Blue Devils 
fell out of the Associated Press's 
top 25 rankings for the first time 
since the 2007-2008 season. This 
was temporary, as Duke bounced 
back and climbed up in the rank- 
ings. They are currently ranked 
number 15, but it has been any- 
thing shy of a typical season for 
Coach Mike Krzyzewski’s squad. 
Sharing the ACC with teams 
like Virginia, Miami (Fla.), North 
Carolina and Notre Dame, Duke 
is up against some serious compe- 
tition. Virginia has been described 
as one of the most complete teams 
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and is looking to make a long run 
after being upset in last year’s tour- 
nament. 

The Maryland Terrapins, who 
were the preseason top team, have 
consistently remained in the top 25 
throughout the season while com- 
peting in the Big Ten conference. 
With guard Melo Trimble and 
freshman center Diamond Stone 
paving the way, the Terrapins look 
like a serious threat in March as 
well. Michigan State was one of 
the few clear-cut favorites, until 
their star player in Denzel Valen- 
tine was lost for a short period due 
to injury. After returning to the 
lineup, Valentine and the Spartans 
were once again recognized as one 
of the better teams. The Spartans’ 
fate in the tournament lives and 
dies on the health of Valentine. 

So what should people -focus 
on when filling out their brackets? 
Answer: teams that are adept in 
experience and are heating up right 
in time for the tournament. 

‘The popular teams that will be 
generally picked to win it all are 
going to be the Kansas Jayhawks, 


Wingstreet 
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Michigan State Spartans, Mary- 
land ‘Terrapins, North Carolina 
‘Tar Heels, Virginia Cavaliers and 
Oklahoma Sooners. I believe that 
the Spartans and Jayhawks are 
most likely to avoid upsets and 
make it to the Final Four because 
of the experience of the two teams’ 
head coaches Bill Self and Tom 
Izzo. While not currently ranked 
high, Duke and Kentucky should 
still be considered serious contend- 
ers. Kentucky head coach John 
Calipari knows how to motivate 
his teams to victory in the spring. 

‘There are some teams that should 
not be overlooked when penciling 
in your picks. West Virginia and 
Texas play aggressive basketball 
with their full court press defenses. 
Texas's head coach Shaka Smart, 
who coached the VCU Rams to a 
Final Four appearance in the 2011 
tournament, possesses the talent 
he needs to overcome the tougher 
division one schools. VCU's 2010- 
2011 team is considered one of the 
‘greatest Cinderella teams of all 
time. Seton Hall, Utah, San Diego 
State and Dayton are some other 
schools to consider when predict- 
ing upsets. 

Some teams to avoid in the 
tournament are Villanova, Baylor, 
Xavier, Iowa and Oregon. These 
schools are notorious for losing 
early to lower seeds due to over- 
hype. Villanova and Xavier are 
good teams, but do not play many 
elite opponents during the regu- 
lar season. Villanova lost as a one 
seed in the second round of the 
2015 tournament. 

Since an official bracket has not 
been released, we do not know the 
specific matchups or the ranks of 
all 68 teams. March Madness is 
difficult to predict because of these 
games, which is why we look for- 
ward to the tournament every 
spring. As of right now, I believe 
that Michigan State will come out 
on top as the 2016 champion, but 
that could all change if their —road 
to Houston is not as clear as some 
of the other teams. 





MARCH 3, 2016 


1) Disney World! Let’s be real, I’m 
going to watch Disney movies in 
my mom’s basement. 


2) My childhood sand box because » “a 
I can’t afford Florida. 


3) Surfing on the Gulf of Mexico! With 
my boogie board. In my bathtub. 


aD 
4) Rock climbing to the top bunk of 
my bed. 


5) BAC! No one will take 
my unassigned assigned seat. 
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Student Housing for 2016-17 


1-4 Bedroom Units Available 


814.466.7539 
www.mincemoyer-rentals.com 
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By Jacos Novak 


Paul D. Miller, also known as 
DJ Spooky, performed his “Peace 
Symphony,” featuring the Nou- 
veau Classical Project, about the 
atomic bombings of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki during World War 
II at Juniata on March 18. 

The performance began with 
the Nouveau Classical Proj- 
ect performing three works by 
various composers. The works in- 
cluded mixes of piano, electronics, 
flute, cello and violin. 

Following this section of the 
performance, Miller took the stage 
to join them. He introduced his 
composition and explained its 
meaning. “The composition is in- 
spired by the stories of the Hibaku- 
sha, and I will be editing and creat- 
ing several versions of the project 
over the next several months,” said 





Miller. “Everything is connect 


ed—stories inspire sounds which 
inspire art.” - 

The performance of the piece 
featured the combination of 
electronic music with the classi- 
cal instruments from Nouveau 
Classical Project. Miller also cre- 
ated a visual presentation that car- 
ried the audience through the nar- 
rative and message of weapons of 
mass destruction. 

The visual presentation also 
showed eight of the remaining 
survivors of the Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki bombings. Miller con- 
ducted interviews with them to 





By TayLor SMALLWOOD 


The Juniata College campus 
will be undergoing renovations in 
various buildings to accommodate 
those with physical handicap ac- 
cessibility needs. 

The changes include adding 
an elevator in Good Hall, mak- 
ing the Knox Stadium bleach- 
ers handicap accessible, updating 
the Ellis Hall elevator and lobby, 
and building a ramp to the Dale 
Wing entrance of the Brumbaugh 
Academic Center. 

‘The renovations are part of Ju- 
niata’s strategic plan, “Courage to 
Act,” that was approved last April. 
“It is our framework for the future 
here,” said President James Troha. 

Some current students were 
involved in the formation of the 
strategic plan. “Part of the strate- 
gic planning process was collecting 
lots of data from current students 
and alumni. Things, like accessibil- 
ity, were important. How do we 
make people feel welcome? How 
do we have an inclusive com- 
munity?” said Vice President for 
Finance and Operations, Rob Yel- 





Changes to improve access 





Miller’s ‘Peace Symphony’ illustrates Hibakusha story 


HARUKA KAMEGAYA /JUNIATIAN 


Paul Miller; also known as DJ Spooky, visited campus through Juniata Presents to perform his ‘Peace Symphony’. The show com- 
bined music and media to tell the stories of nuclear bomb survivors. 


gather more insight on the project 
and add to the video component. 
“Tve been doing a series of projects 
about what I call ‘sound portraits’ 
and how they evolve with music 
and video. The main issue for me 
is how to present everything with 
DJ culture and digital media,” 
said Miller. “Sampling and collage 
mean that you can tell stories with 
fragments of media—that’s what 
hip hop is all about!” 


nosky. “When you have buildings 
that aren't accessible to a percent- 
age of the population, that’s not 
feeling very inclusive.” 

“What message do we inadver- 
tently send if there isn't an elevator 
in one of our primary classroom 
buildings? It doesn’t send the mes- 
sage that you are an equal member 
of this community,” said Provost 
Lauren Bowen. 

Not only will these renovations 
support individuals with physical 
handicaps and disabilities, they 
will help students who become 
injured during the academic year. 
“Tt was hard getting to my class on 
the fourth floor in Good. I got out 
of bed a little earlier than usual to 
take my time to get up the steps. 
I struggled with that and East ev- 
ery day,” said sophomore Donovan 
Cobb, who recently obtained a 
sports related injury. 

Some students’ daily routines 
can be more difficult if they are in- 
jured or have a physical handicap. 
“Anybody that’s been hurt and on 


crutches on campus knows it’s dif- 


> see ACCESS page 4 





Nouveau Classical Project is 
a contemporary classical group, 
founded by Sugar Vendil, who also 
serves as the Artistic Director and 
pianist for the group. “Whether 
through fashion, visual art or even 
mixology, we encourage more di- 
verse audiences to experience and 
enjoy contemporary classical mu- 
sic,” said Vendil. 

The group started performing 
with Miller for works such as ‘Peace 


By Jessica WARE 


This year, two Juniata seniors 
have been assisting with research 
on the modern-day Pennsyl- 
vania coyotes as part of their 
capstone research. 

‘The project is being overseen 
by Uma Ramakrishnan, associate 
professor of environmental science 
and studies. “The project is about 
looking at introgression and color 
variation of coyotes in Pennsylva- 
nia. Basically what that means is 
that we are looking at genetic mix- 
ing of dogs, wolves, and coyotes,” 
said Ramakrishnan. 

“Hopefully (the study) will be 
published. That is the main goal. 
It basically is a study about find- 
ing out about Northeastern coy- 
otes, specifically in Pennsylvania, 
and the origin of these coyotes. 
There is some data about it, like 
how they came from the Midwest. 
We're also seeing if they are breed- 
ing with dogs, domestic and wild,” 


-said senior Thomas Imbrogno, 


who is working on the project. 
“We're just a small part of a bigger 
study, so I just know that they are 
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Symphony’ in 2015 and contin- 
ued into this season. According to 
Vendil, they met through a mutual 
friend who would turn out to be 
Miller’s manager. 

Miller discussed the, impor- 
tance of learning why this subject 
matter is important. “Last year 
marked the 70th Anniversary 
of the bombings of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, and the eerie 
thing about it was that’ there 


Pennsylvania coyote population analyzed 


going to continue this for a little 
while longer because it is a use- 
ful data source and a good project 
for seniors.” 

“Coyotes are a problem in Penn- 
sylvania. They moved into Pennsyl- 
vania in the 1930s and since then, 
the numbers have been increasing. 
It is a very interesting species,” said 
Ramakrishnan. 

“The hypothesis is that the way 
they get to Pennsylvania is that 
they had a couple of paths. Some 
went the northern path to get 
to Canada and then went down. 
There was also a southern route 
from the Midwest in Pennsylva- 
nia. Along the way, they bred with 
wolves. The ones that bred with 
wolves and had wolf genetics tend 
to be a bit larger. The eastern coy- 
otes, in general, (are larger) than 
the Midwestern coyotes because 
of all of this mixing,” said Ramak- 
rishnan. “What we have found is 
variation in the measurements of 
the coyotes between the east, west 
and south of Pennsylvania.” 

“There are different levels to this 
study. Our level i 
variation and things, but we helped 
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is almost no awareness of how 
the bombings affected the evo- 
lution of nuclear energy,” said 
Miller. “Meanwhile we have coun- 
tries like North Korea and Iran at- 
tempting to join the nuclear power 
group of nations. Basically there is 
very little awareness of how dev- 
astating nuclear energy can be for 
humanity. I wanted to draw atten- 
tion to this situation with music 
and art.” 

Jack Barlow, professor of politics, 
weighed the history of the issue.“So 
these (bombings) were 70 years ago, 
it would be like teaching someone 
in the 1940s about Indian massa- 
cres in the 1870's,” said Barlow. “It’s 
a bit of history, but it’s a bit of 
history that you need to know in 
order to be an intelligent and in- 
formed citizen nowadays.” 

Miller also discussed the impor- 
tance of learning about the issue 
of nuclear weapons. “Mu- 
sic and the arts can catalyze so 
many different emotions. It’s 
so important to use the arts to 
respond to the current situation. 
We can say over and over that 
climate change is one of the most 
important issues facing humanity,” 
said Miller. “So is the problem of 
what to do with nuclear waste. It 
just doesn't have the same media 
intensity as climate change or other 
major problems.” 

According to Barlow, under- 
standing these eventsis part of being 


> see SPOOKY page 3 





collect the data, so that they can do 
genetic analysis. It’s basically color 
variation in coyotes and how that 
matches the genetic analysis to 
show if it is more dog or coyote,” 
said Imbrogno. 

“With Tommy, I work on vol- 
unteer organization, data collection 
and analysis, and will be assisting 
in presenting our findings for this 
year at Liberal Arts Symposium,” 
said senior Sarah Fredrickson. 

There are two other collabora- 
tors on the project: Dr. Vincent 
Buonaccorsi, professor of biology, 
is helping with the genetics por- 
tion and Eric Butler, an alumnus 
and assistant professor of biology 
at Shaw University. There were also 
a handful of student volunteers 
from the Wildlife Chapter. 

‘The data collection has been go- 
ing on for five years. “It has been a ~ 
three year study for what we have 
been a part of, but others have been 
collecting data for five years. 2014 
was the first year where they start- 
ed to take photos, liver samples, 
measurements, etc. of the coyote. 


> see COYOTES page 4 
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Sunoco’s Mariner East Project faces opposition from community 


By Turri Oo 


Sunoco Logistics’ Mariner East 
Project includes plans to build 
two new natural gas liquid pipe- 
lines that would pass through 17 
counties in Pennsylvania. These 
pipelines would stretch 350 miles 
from Scio, Ohio to Marcus Hook 
near Philadelphia. 

According to Ellen Gerhart, a 
landowner of Huntingdon Coun- 
ty who is against Sunoco building 
a pipeline on approximately three 

acres of their property, Sunoco 
Logistics is claiming that they 
are building these pipelines for 
the benefit of Pennsylvania 
when facts seem to contradict 

“Harry Alexander, one of the 
Sunoco vice-presidents who tes- 
tified at our eminent -domain 
hearing, stated that Pennsylvania 
uses between 22,000 and 27,000 
barrels of propane a day. The 
Mariner East 1, which is an 
85-year-old, eight-inch pipeline, 
is stated to carry 77,000 barrels 
per day, which more than meets 
the needs of Pennsylvania,” said 
Ellen Gerhart. 

“Jeff Shields, spokesperson for 
Sunoco Logistics, has admit- 
ted that these products are des- 
tined for overseas markets. In my 
opinion, the pipelines are being 
used for profit for a private com- 
pany, not a public utility,” said 
Ellen Gerhart. 

Community members have 
been participating in dialogues 
with Sunoco. “Initially, Sunoco 
Logistics’ land agent quoted a 
‘fair’ price for our three acres. He 
stated that Sunoco had the right 


of eminent domain and could just 
take the property, but in ‘good faith’ 
they were making us this offer. 
We refused. The next day, Sunoco 
made an offer that was more than 
twice what they had originally 
offered. We refused again,” said 
Ellen Gerhart. 

‘The environmental consequenc- 
es from the pipeline have been the 
reason for Gerhart’s refusal. “Clear- 
cutting would occur on a steep 
slope next to the pond. Erosion 
from the slope will seriously impact 
our pond. In addition, the proposed 
‘temporary’ workplace will be built 
over the streams and springs that 
feed into our pond. The ground 
in this area will be compacted, 
destroying the wetlands upon 
which it: would be built,” said 
Ellen Gerhart. 

Neil Pelkey, associate profes- 
sor of environmental science and 
studies, said, “The most severe 

will come from spray- 
ing herbicides and pesticides on 
the pipeline, which will continue 
for the life of the pipeline. This 
will also change stream ecosys- 
tems, wipe out wild pollinators, 
and lead to increased human 
health issues.” 

Elise Gerhart, daughter of El- 
len Gerhart, is also fighting against 
the Sunoco pipeline. “Sunoco Lo- 
gistics is trying to build the Mari- 
ner East pipelines to ship NGLs 
across Ohio, West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania to an export terminal 
on the Delaware River. The com- 
pany has existing contracts with 
European petrochemical compa- 
nies (Ineos and Borealis). Each 
Ineos cargo ship will carry 173,000 
barrels of ethane to Europe per trip. 


‘They are not building these pipe- 
lines to meet some need of Penn- 
sylvanians or any other Americans 
for fuel,” said Elise Gerhart. 
Senior Brad Spayd, a mem- 
ber: of JC Divest, said, “I don't 
think Sunoco doing this is a good 
thing. My understanding of it 
is that the natural pipeline is for 


domestic. use. Not to men- 


tion, it is more fos- 
sil fuel. ‘This building of 
pipelines would be bad for 
climate change.” 


Ellen Gerhart said, “Sunoco 
Logistics has already signed con- 
tracts with petro-chemical plants 
in Europe and was originally 
scheduled to begin  ship- 
ping by the end of the year. 
Mariner East 1 has apparent- 
ly already begun transporting 
natural gas liquids to Mar- 
cus Hook. Construction on the 
Mariner East 2 has not yet be- 
gun, because Sunoco does not 
have all the permits needed to 
begin construction.” 

Although construction has not 
yet started to occur, Sunoco could 
begin working at any time. “Be- 
cause Sunoco Logistics has been 
granted eminent domain by the 
Huntingdon County court, the 
company could begin clear-cut- 
ting. Although they cannot bring 
in equipment (because of the lack 
of permits) they could possibly 
send in tree cutting crews on foot,” 
said Ellen Gerhart. 

When asked if there are also 
others who are against Su- 
noco’s act, Ellen Gerhart said, 
“There. are thousands of af- 
fected landowners. Some were 
intimidated by Sunoco’ threat 


Joint lecture examines policing, racism 


By Lewis Boos 


Juniata College hosted a lecture 
on how policing can work against 
structural racism in Neff Audi- 
torium on March 21. Presenters 
included former Rockford Police 
Chief, Chet Epperson as well as 
Reverend, Samuel Sarpiya. 

The idea to have this talk 
stemmed from a Genocide Aware- 
ness and Action Week meeting, 
led by Sarah Ullom-Minnich and 
David Girard. “This was some- 
thing that arose that’s not part of 
the week, but something else that 
we thought that was important to 
address on campus. It came out 
of the discussions, so we started 
working on this in addition to the 
week,” sophomore Sarah Ullom- 
Minnich said. “We we're thinking 
of some of the tensions that hap- 
pened on campus last semester, 
and it just seemed like there was a 
lot of misconceptions about what 
the Black Lives (Matter) move- 
ment was about. We were look- 
ing for speakers to find to come 
to campus to talk about how po- 
lice could be constructive in that 
movement, and how police can 
work with communities of color to 
reduce police mentality.” 

Chet Epperson is a recently re- 
tired municipal policing veteran, 
who has done extensive work to 
increase police accountability, and 
had served as the Rockford Police 
Chief for over nine years. His pre- 
sentation was centered around his 
beliefs: first on the prison system, 
and second, his mentality towards 
a person who has committed a 
crime. “Prisons don’t work. That’s 


evidence-based. By putting some- 
one in prison, that’s not going to 
change. That may be retribution. 
You may all feel better, because 
Johnny went to prison because he 
committed a crime, but there is no 
evidence of that prison term actu- 
ally going to help that person. It 
doesn't help. You know what else, 
that’s evidence based? The longer 
you keep someone else in jail for 
a low-level offense, the higher it 
is the percentage that the person 
is going to commit the same of- 
fense,” said Epperson. “Crime is 
something, but at the end of the 
day they are a human being. Not a 
piece of livestock. A human being,” 
said Epperson. 

Epperson’s then went on to talk 
about the importance of us as in- 
dividuals, needing to challenge the 
community we live in, “I encour- 
age every one of you to challenge 
law enforcement in this city, your 
community where you live now or 
in the future. All of you can be civil 
disobedient. Never thought you 


would hear that from a chief of po-' 


lice. Every one of you can challenge 
government. Every one of you can 
do it in a respectful way. Not to 
get arrested, not to call anyone any 
names, but you should challenge 
law enforcement and government,” 
said Epperson. 

“T have spent just a couple hours 
and the conversations have been 
very spirited and energized. Thank 
you all for all the great food,” said 
Samuel Sarpiya, cofounder of the 
Center for Nonviolence and Com- 
munity Transformation and pastor 
at the Rockford, Illinois Church of 
the Brethren as he started off his 


portion of the lecture. Sarpiya’s 
speech included video clips that he 
added to incorporate how he met 
Epperson and how he got involved 
with working with Epperson to 
strengthen police relationships 
with communities of color. 

He then continued to thank 
Epperson for his impact as a leader 
and for such an incredible officer. 
“You know a great leader only after 
they're gone. Some of their visions 
may linger but they will always be 
there still as time goes on,” said 
Sarpiya. He also emphasizes the 
courage it takes to be an officer 
in today’s society. “I'm not against 
awareness, but we should be aware 
that the officers are human. As 
they leave their home, they are tak- 
ing this courage. It takes courage to 
dress up in that uniform. It takes 
courage to knock on that door 
and worry about using your gun. 
It takes courage to pull somebody 
over for breaking the law and try to 
stop it in a displacing manner, and 
them responding in a harsh tone.” 

Sarpiya’s talk had also reflected 
on the importance of working 
together. as community, with 
both the people and the police 
being’ one cohesive group. “We 
can be more forward as a com- 
munity, when there is no us and 
them. When the police become 
the community and the com- 
munity becomes the police,” 
said Sarpiya. 

The lecture ended with a 
thirty-minute question and an- 
swer session, where Epperson and 
Sarpiya answered questions from 
the audience present in 
Neff auditorium. 


of eminent domain and signed 
easement agreements right away, 
but there are also some opposing 
the pipelines and refusing to 
negotiate.” 

‘There are also allegations that 
actions are being taken to ensure 
the pipeline. “A farmer in Cumber- 
land County has had the company 
destroy his crops, pollute his creeks, 
and sneakonto his property atnight. 
Another landowner in Hunting- 
don County has had Sunoco 
abuse an existing easement by 
clearcutting 65 feet of trees where 
they had a 10 foot easement. When 
Sunoco approaches landowners for 
the purpose of gaining new ease- 
ments, they pretty much start the 
bullying from the beginning,” said 
Elise Gerhart. 

“Sunoco would like to claim 
that there are very few opponents, 
but the opposition is becoming 


- more public and more vocal. 


Completion of the pipeline is 
not as cut and dry as Sunoco 
would like the public to believe,” 
said Ellen Gerhart. 

“In Chester County, Pa. there 
are 33 ongoing cases. People 
who are able are fighting all across 
the state, and Sunoco’s ability to 
use eminent domain will ultimately 
have to be decided in an appellate 
court because either landowners 
or Sunoco will appeal supe- 
rior court decisions. There’s still 
a long legal battle ahead,” said 
Elsie Gerhart. 

“Butwhat’s importantis, just like 
those families fighting in courts, 


it’s all about people power. We 
are taking a stance against re- 
ally powerful fossil fuel companies 
because we don't want to see 
a world that is completely 


wrecked by climate change,” 
said Spayd. ' 
“Contact the commission- 


ers,” said Pelkey. “Sunoco is a for 
profit company doing ‘their busi- 
ness, the problem lies in the state 
agencies who should be protect- 
ing the people and resources of 
the commonwealth.” - 

JC Divest has also taken part 
in raising awareness. “Our goal is 
to have Juniata College remove 
its investment on fossil fuels. So 
we've done a lot of things like table 
petitions. We've made T-shirts. 
We've met with the Board of 
Trustees multiple times. We have 
like a big proposal we gave them 
before, different letters, lots of 
things,” said Spayd. 

According to Elise Gerhart, 
students at Juniata are able to as- 
sist the cause. “Phone calls and 
emails can be made to state rep- 
resentatives, asking them to take a 
stand for Pennsylvania landowners 
and the environment against the 
fracking industry giants pushing 
through Pennsylvania at the ex- 
pense of everyone who lives here,” 
said Elise Gerhart. 

Representatives from both 
Sunoco and the Huntingdon 
Borough were contacted to 
comment on the pipeline in the 
community. Neither party issued 
astatement regarding their stance. 
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New building designated to studio, integrated media arts interests 


By JuLia WAGNER 


On Feb. 18 a campus-wide 
email was sent announcing reno- 
vations to be done on the school. 
Among the renovation plans is the 
construction of a new studio arts 
building, with the inclusion of In- 
tegrated Media Arts (IMA). 

‘The plans mentioned in the 
email were approved by the Board 
of Trustees in January and were 
developed as part of Juniata’s stra- 
tegic plan Courage to Act. These 
plans will be happening over the 
next two years and approximately 
$15 million will be going toward 
these renovations. 

It is estimated that “Classes will 
begin in the building fall 2017,” 
said Ryan Gibboney, an instruc- 
tor in Integrated Media Arts. “The 
upcoming academic year will al- 
low faculty and administration to 
evaluate where (IMA) program 
is going.” 

“T feel like a lot of people, when 
they hear IMA, it’s like, what does 
that even mean?” said senior Me- 
gan Myers, a current IMA student. 
“IMA is integrated media arts, and 
it is a combination between com- 
munication, (information technol- 
ogy) and art and art history and 
studio art, it’s a big collection of 
it all.” 

“I am so excited for the new 
building to go up. Being an 
IMA media production student 
throughout my time here, there 
was never an exact home for me. 
I am definitely welcome in the 
communication department and 
the IT department, I have a great 
relationship -with both, but we 
don't have a space of our own,” 
said Myers, “I have worked in the 
digital media studio since I was a 
freshman and that was kind of like 
our space to do video stuff or de- 
sign stuff, at least for some of the 
students that I have worked with.” 

The IMA students are spread 
throughout the campus, with some 
of their places to work ranging 


from the Juniata College Museum 
of Art to the Halbritter Center for 
the Performing Arts. 

“T work in the digital media stu- 

dio, but others work in the video 
production team, some work in 
marketing. We all have the same 
major, but we may not know 
about each other or each other's 
abilities or strength,” said Myers. 
“By putting us all in one build- 
ing, I think it would be a really 
cool collaboration.” 
_ With this new building, some 
IMA students have high hopes for 
the IMA program. “T really want 
the rest of campus to know what 
talent the IMA students have, we 
do a lot of stuff behind the scenes 
and by putting us in a place that 
people can go—they will be able 
to see the type of work we do,” 
said Myers. 

Studio Art students will also 
be impacted by these changes. 
Freshman Peter Richardson, a 
photography student, is look- 
ing forward to having a desig- 
nated space for his program. “It 
will be all different arts, so I feel 
collaboration will naturally hap- 
pen,” said Richardson. 

“Since we are all kind of sepa- 
rated, putting us all in one building 
will help with collaborations.” said 
Myers. “Say ‘hey so and so knows 
graphic design really well, instead 
of having to ask around, we would 
all just be there.” 

While IMA is a considered in 
the plans, the building will pre- 
dominantly hold art classes. “There 
is going to be a painting studio, 
there is going to be a drawing stu- 
dio, there is going to be a photog- 
raphy studio, digital photography 
with photography studio where 
you take photographs, there will 
be 3-D design room, and there is 
going to be a fabrication room,” 
said Monika Malewska, a studio 
arts professor. 

“Originally it was an art build- 
ing, and the IMA was added 
on. The original plans were in 


DJ Spooky performs concert 


> from SPOOKY page | 


a citizen. “We live in a world where 
Iran is looking for nuclear 
weapons, North Korea has nu- 
clear weapons and we have a 
presidential candidate who, judg- 
ing from his rhetoric, is very 
casual about using weapons of 
mass destruction,” said Bar- 
low. “I think people need to 
understand that this is really 
serious, it’s not something to joke 
around with.” 

Miller also decribed how his 
compositions are formed with in- 
terwoven messages. “I always do 
research and try to figure out dif- 
ferent sound portraits to maximize 
the way we can think of these 
issues. Hip hop and electronic 
music are my foundation. Every- 
thing else comes from the impulse 
to make it all more dynamic,” 
said Miller. 

Following the performance, 
some students were pleasantly 
surprised. “Seeing as he is a DJ, 
I expected hip hop or. dubstep,” 
said senior Ramsey Amad. “I loved 
the historical elements, I loved 
the scientific elements and the 
classical and the modern ele- 
ments were all there, which was 
really cool.” 

Freshman Joseph Maskell was 


also pleased with the mix between 
styles. “I can go see the Juniata 
Concert Bands to see the classi- 
cal stuff, but the electronic music 
and the classical music together 
with the digital media telling 
a story was really interesting,” 
said Maskell. 

Amad also thought that the 
subject of the performance was a 
worthy choice. “It’s a very emo- 
tionally ambitious topic to tackle 
because you have to live up to the 
expectations of the actual event,” 
said Amad. 

Barlow encouraged college stu- 


dents to attend events such as these. _ 


“You are going to be the opinion 
leaders in your communities when 
you get out. Even if you're pre-med, 
you may wind up on a council, on 
a school board, in a positon of 
leadership in the community,” said 
Barlow. “Being able to articulate 
a position, being able to understand 
the variety of positions that are 
out there, being able to understand 
the issues present in the world 
is something you need to start 
practicing now. There’s no easy 
way and no responsible way to 
duck politics as an American. 
You're a citizen, youre a voter, 
you're present for the activ- 
ity, and you need to know what 
you're doing.” 





2008 when I first started work- 
ing here, and then technology 
advanced and plans changed and 
the IMA was added on later on,” 
said Malewska. 

The inclusion of IMA in the 





Studio Arts building will benefit 
both parties. “The IMA program 
brings technology even further, 
being able to work with folks 
from that angle will bring the 
arts to the 21st century,” said 


BioMed Seminar 


Malewska. “A lot of students 
who take digital media also ben- 
efit from the traditional arts be- 
cause there are certain elements 
and principles of design that 
transcend media.” 


FUTAA ASAKAWA /JUNIATIAN 


Juniata recently held two BioMed seminars. Dr Holmes Morten presented his talk, ‘Biomarkers-From Diagnosis to Novel 
Treatments’ on the study of amino and organic acids on March 2. Dr S.K. Song visited on March 3 to present his talk, ‘Dif 
fusion MRI:‘The Good, the Bad and the Ugly; on MRI research. 
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Research explains local species’s genetics 


> from CoyorEs page | 


We are just going to be comparing 
all that data now throughout the 
years. We're going to do GIS map- 
ping, which is a computer program 
where you can show data in maps,” 
said Imbrogno. 

Describing how the whole re- 
search process goes, Ramakrishnan 
said, “We have identified these 
locations where we can go and 
get samples. These animals are 
not actually being trapped, they 
are being brought in as a result of 
a state effort to reduce numbers. 
The students are actually doing 
the planning of the study design. 
They go into these areas as the 
animals come and take measure- 
ments, photographs, get locational 
data, get any other information 
from the people who’ brought 
it in.” 

“The students will do the analy- 
sis and catalog the photographs, 
and then send that to our col- 
laborators at Shaw University. For 
the genetics, we are collecting liver 
samples from these animals. Now 


Juniata plans for better accessibility with addition of ramps, 





> from ACCESS page | 





ficult getting around because of the 
terrain of Juniata. Everything is a 
hill and there's steps everywhere. 
So that’s difficult, but I know that 
they are accommodating if you 
request help,” said junior Davon 
Jackson, who is currently recov- 
ering from surgery for a sports 
related injury. 

Current accommodations for 
those with a permanent or tem- 
porary physical handicaps include 
moving a class to a lower floor or 
making residence arrangements 
for the first floor. “There's not 
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that will be the next step, with Dr. 
Buonaccorsi and his students do- 
ing the extraction and the analysis. 
Then, we'll write the paper to- 
gether and combine everything,” 
said Ramakrishnan. 

“We thought we would take 
the next step and look at genetics 
to see the proportions, to actually 
measure the proportion of the dog 
and wolf genetics in what we con- 
sider coyotes, then match it with 
other body measurements. So, we 
have about fifteen different body 
measurements that we have read 
about that are probably relevant 
to identifying that difference. The 
last thing we are looking at is color 
variation. We're looking to see if 
there is actually a pattern in the 
color variation by region and is it 
any way tied to the genetics. Is it 
that those with a more wolf genet- 
ics have a slightly different color?” 
said Ramakrishnan. 

When asked if they have found 
anything yet, Imbrogno said, “A 
dew claw. It’s rare for coyotes to 
have one, and we actually had one 
come in that had one. Princeton 


ANDREA LEACH /JUNIATIAN 
Juniata is planning renovations to its academic buildings and dorms in order to im- 


prove campus accessibility for both students and visitors, 


many places where they couldn't 
get to in a regular routine once we 
plan it out. The difficulty is plan- 
ning it out, and it shouldnt have 
to be that way. To get around fully 
on our campus (as a student with a 
physical handicap or disability), it’s 
awfully challenging,” said Troha. 
Another goal of the handicap 
accessibility changes isto create 
an inclusive, effective learning en- 
vironment. “We want people to 
be happy and accessible here, and 
you shouldn't feel punished be- 
cause you broke your ankle or be- 
cause you live in a wheelchair. That 
should not be a barrier to your 
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University, which was another uni- 
versity there, had their graduate 
students looking at dew claws and 
tongue samples. They left when we 
found it, but we actually got a sam- 
ple of the dew claws just because it 
was really interesting to find. That 
was something different. One coy- 
ote looked almost like a German 
Shepard, but it has some coyote 
features too.” 

“We also saw some color 
variation. We didn’t do a quan- 
titative analysis with the color, 
we. did a qualitative analysis. 
Now we are trying to change it 
and do a qualitative analysis,” 
said Ramakrishnan. 

“This is an ongoing study, so 
next year volunteers will definitely 
be needed for data collection If you 
have any interest in the research, I 
highly encourage you to sign up 
when the time comes,” said Fred- 
tickson. “It’s a good experience— 
you help out the seniors working 
on their capstone, you get some 
hands-on research experience and 
you meet some really interesting 
people along the way.” 


education in any way,” said Bowen. 

The accessibility changes have 
been talked about in the past, but 
are in motion now. “I hope that it’s 
understood that the changes we're 
trying to effect are because the 
community is ready and eager for 
them, and that they are born out 
of respect for tradition and culture 
and who we are,” said Bowen. 

‘I think there is a new set of 
leaders and a new set of priorities 
going forward, and a strategic plan 
that suggests that we're going to be 
more inclusive and more thought- 
ful about all kinds of diversity and 
all ways to include anybody in the 
life of the College,” said Yelnosky. 

Although the number of people 
on Juniata’s campus who are affect- 
ed by the lack of handicap acces- 
sibility is low, the College’s desire 
to develop a more accessible com- 
munity is evident. 

“For me, one is too many. To 
me, the numbers aren't impor- 
tant. It’s the right thing to do,” 
said Troha. “When you do have 
that moment where a mom or 
a dad wants to see Good Hall or 
a classroom on the fourth floor, 
how awful is it to say, ‘sorry, we 
cant get you there.’ There are some 
people who would think that 
spending a million dollars on 
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that one, small moment is 
too much money, but I would 
respectfully disagree.” 

“My dmother comes, for 
example, and it’s hard for her to get 
up to my dorm because it’s three 
flights of stairs. I think that adding 
the elevators and things is really 
going to help a lot of people out,” 
said Jackson. 

Some other changes that may 
happen later regarding handi- 
cap accessibility include elevator 
installations in the Brumbaugh 
Academic Center, updates to the 
elevator in Beeghly Library and 
a connecting building between 
Lesher and South Hall. 

Some plans for handicap acces- 
sibility are more advanced than 
others. “The idea would be to begin 
to put elevators into all of the resi- 
dence halls. Probably the first one 
where we've got a preliminary de- 
sign is to build a connecting space 
between South and Lesher,” said 
Yelnosky. “You can meet a lot of 
housing needs in South and Lesh- 
er, so if you added an elevator there, 
youd be able to accommodate a lot 
of people in a lot of different ways 
so that’s where our first priority is 
going to be in the residence halls.” 

‘I think it will help make the 


campus more accessible. It will 
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elevators 


help foster that spirit of inclusion 
that we care about and in terms of, 
again, thinking of folks who have 
a different lived experience who 
may have a physical disability,” said 
Bowen. “I think it will help fos- 
ter empathy. As we become more 
accessible, we'll develop a greater 
amount of respect and under- 
standing for all the folks who 
need access. That’s the kind of 
community we want to be, and 
I think that will help us live out 


our values.” 
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JC Concert Choir explores east coast on domestic tour 





The concept that spring break 
is a week of partying is some- 
thing foreign to the Juniata Col- 
lege Concert Choir. Every spring 
break, the group travels from the 
College to share a half-semester’s- 
worth of hard work. They've gone 
to Ireland, Guatemala and Ger- 
many over spring break, as well 
as a host of other countries. This 
year, in lieu of an international tour 
(which will be over the summer), 
the choir traveled to eastern Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, New York 
and Connecticut. 

Saturday, March 5 was spent 
traveling to Camp Hill, Pa. After 
a two-and-a-half hour bus ride, 
the choir arrived. ‘They practiced 
for two hours, were fed a wonder- 
ful dinner and then sang their first 
concert of the tour. The choir con- 
tinued with this general format for 


nine days as they traveled through 
the rest of the mid-Atlantic. 

On day two, the choir went to 
Mendham, NJ. After a rousing 
bout of Snapchat’s “face swap” rou- 
lette with the film “The Princess 
Bride,” the choir learned that Chris 
Christie lived nearby. They entered 
the church where their rehearsal 
would be with hopes of meeting 
the governor, but something much 
more legendary happened instead. 

As many people know, Concert 
Choir is known for its traditions. 
This year, they started a game. 
Each member of the choir was 
given a clothespin with a person's 
name on it, and their goal was to 
clip it to that person without them 
noticing for ten to fifteen seconds. 
If they were successful, the person 
who clipped them would take their 
victim’s pin and then be after their 
person. Some rules were set up and 
the paranoia began. 

Some choir members were in- 
credibly unsuccessful with the 
game, getting out within five 
minutes of the start. Others were 
strategic in crawling under tables 
and pinning their clothespin to an 


unsuspecting pants leg. A few were 
eliminated by getting pinned on 
hoods or coat flaps. The game con- 
tinued through day seven of the 
tour before the choir had a victor. 

Another important facet of all 
choir — tours—homestays—were 
adventures in and of themselves. 
Dogs, children, possible Trump 
supporters and Navy submarine 
workers were all parts of the home- 
stay experience. Choir members 
lived in anything from alumni’s 
houses to huge mansions. Every 
morning, choir members shared 
stories of their homestays, late 
night conversations, and how cute 
people’s dogs were. 

Keeping with tradition, the 
choir set up superlatives for the bus 
ride home from their final con- 
cert on Shelter Island, N.Y. Most 
of the categories were inside jokes 
or repertoire references. The group 
seemed to enjoy the gentle jabs 
that they threw at one another and 
many laughs were had, especially 
when the superlative “Most likely 
to not make eye contact with Dr. 
Shelley during a concert” was won 
by Dr. Shelley’s sheet music. 


However, the purpose of the 
tour itself was the most rewarding. 
‘The social aspect made the group 
stronger, solidified old friendships, 
fostered new ones and helped 
choir members learn about them- 
selves and one another, but the 
most important facet of the tour 
was getting to sing for people. 

As choir members stood in the 
narthex before a concert or stood 
in the round during the second 
set, they searched the faces of their 
peers and felt a heart-warming 
sensation, a reminder of why they 
had joined choir in the first place. 
They had worked at least four 
hours each week (for a one-credit 
class) and understood what it 
meant to share what only music 
could express with over fifty of 
their best friends. 

Russ Shelley, professor of mu- 
sic and choir director, spent time 
discussing what it meant to share 
music with an audience. His words 
encouraged the choir to, as he often 
says, “ponder the profundity.” In 
their own way, each member agreed 
that art started where words ended. 

No matter the size of the audi- 


ence, the choir managed to elicit 
an emotional response. The knowl- 
edge of belonging to a group of 
students who could move someone 
to tears or gasps of pleasure from 
their voices alone was something 
that couldn't be put into words. 
The technical aspects of choir were 
important (singing all of the words 
correctly and in the correct pitch), 
but what transfigured the music 
into art was the ability to feel the 
music and what the composer in- 
tended rather than its appearance 
as dots and lines on a page. 
Whether singing for an audi- 
ence of 20 or 200, spring break for 
the Juniata College Concert Choir 
proved to be a bonding experience 
for not only the choir itself, but also 
connected the choir to its audience. 
The whirlwind of a week and 
the ups and downs that went with 
it are what define the college ex- 
perience for a lot of students. For 
the members of the concert choir, 
spring tour was an exhausting time, 
but I'd bet that if you asked them, 
nothing could stop them from 
feeling the need to share the art 
they created with other people. 





‘10 Cloverfield Lane’ leads viewers on thrilling, twisted journey 





“10 Cloverfield Lane,” a spiritual 
successor to J.J. Abrams’ “Clover- 
field” released in 2008, is a solid 
slow-paced thriller starring Mary- 
Elizabeth Winstead and John 
Goodman. This film toys with your 
expectations and takes you down a 
path full of twists. There are no real 
spoilers ahead, but I'd recommend 
knowing as little as possible about 
the movie to get the most out of 
the experience. 

After reviewing two wildly suc- 
cessful movies, I thought I should 
try to find something closer to av- 
erage to balance things out. I had 
every expectation for this to be a 
mediocre entry into the psycho- 
logical-thriller-in-a-box subgenre. 
The movie's defining characteris- 
tics took those expectations and 
flipped them around completely. 
I cannot say that this film is fan- 
tastic or ground-breaking, but it is 
entertaining enough to watch on 
a rainy day. 

When watching the trailer for 
“10 Cloverfield Lane,” I saw a twist 
ending coming a mile away. The 
trailer is set up in a way that evokes 
a comparison to M. Night Shya- 
malanis “The Village” by hinting at 
a similar ending. For those of you 
that have never seen it, “The Vil- 
lage” is about a rural community 
haunted by creatures, which are 
revealed in a twist ending to be not 
as dangerous as the people in.the 
village are led to believe. 

In “10 Cloverfield Lane,” the 
strange and overpowering Howard 
(Goodman) vaguely tells the main 
protagonist, Michelle (Winstead), 
that “there has been an attack,” 
and he needs to keep her in his 
underground doomsday shelter for 
her own safety. While it becomes 
immediately apparent that Good- 
mans character is not telling the 
whole truth about the situation, 
the truth reveals itself in a way that 
I was not anticipating at all. Sure, 


} 


some of the final epiphanies that 
the protagonist uncovers could be 
guessed from the beginning, but 
the journey to get there will cer- 
tainly throw audiences for a loop. 

In order to get the full experi- 
ence, Abrams assumes that you 
know that this movie is “a blood 
relative” to his earlier work “Clo- 
verfield.” In “Cloverfield,” an alien 
monster crashes into New York 
City. The movie is shot from a first- 
person perspective and presented 
as if the footage were found from 
a hand-held camera. “Cloverfield” 
could be described as a cross be- 
tween “The Blair Witch Project” 
(also famous for its found-footage 
delivery) and “Godzilla.” “10 Clo- 
verfield Lane,” however, ditches 
the unique filming style for a more 
traditional approach. 

If you are a fan of the origi- 
nal movie, “10 Cloverfield Lane” 
might leave you a bit disappointed. 
The massive, towering monster 
in “Cloverfield” was rumored. to 
appear in “10 Cloverfield Lane” 
prior to its release, but I would not 
recommend spending the whole 
movie, on the edge of your seat 
waiting for it to appear. 

Tm not sure whether a single 
movie can really be enough to 
establish a canon, but this entry 
certainly stretches the limits of the 
franchise’s continuity. I would not 
say that it completely butchers the 
original idea, but there are some 
definite plot holes present if one 
were to try to stitch together the 
two movies in the same universe. 
Abrams described this film as the 
original’s sister, but they are more 
like second cousins in terms of the 
plot and cinematography. 

Now, you might say to yourself: 
“Hang on, I thought I should know 
as little as possible to enjoy it? Why 
is he telling me that I should know 
about the original movie?” Herein 
lies a distinct problem. The film is 
set up so that the audience should 
be in the same mindset as the 
protagonist. When she is taken 
underground and told of the at- 
tack, she seems doubtful. Things 
are presented in a way that makes 
the protagonist (and the audience) 
think that there is no attack at all, 


and the creepy guy has kidnapped 
her for purely creepy purposes. 

If, however, a person in the au- 
dience knows about the original 
movie, they would know that the 
attack is real. Abrams is no shod- 
dy director, and has clearly taken 
this into account by emphasizing 
Goodman's penchant for telling 
half-truths. Looking back, I dontt 
think he ever lies outright (about 
the attack, at least). 

In many of Abrams’ works (in- 
cluding the hit TV show “Lost”), 
this reversal of expectations is a key 
aspect to the story. This film is no 
exception, though I would argue 
that it is not as effective as it might 
have seemed during production. 
Unfortunately, the final result of 
knowing more than the protago- 
nist feels less like dramatic irony 
and more like a disconnect from 
the character. 

Speaking of the characters, Mi- 
chelle and Howard are both in- 
credibly entertaining. At the very 
beginning of the movie, I thought 
I was going to hate Michelle. She 
first comes off as a flaky, helpless 
Millennial, but soon transforms 
into something completely differ- 
ent. At some point, you have prob- 
ably watched a horror movie where 
you've talked to the screen and said 
something like: “No, you idiot, 
don't do this—do that other thing 
instead!” I had one of those mo- 
ments when Michelle was cuffed 
to the wall and tried to reach for 
a bag across the room when there 
was a pole literally right next to 
her. To my surprise, within seconds 
of voicing my advice, she took the 
pole. From that point on, she was 
satisfyingly clever and resourceful. 

If you have any doubts about 
Goodman's character Howard, let 
me assure you that he is every bit 
as disturbing in the movie as he is 
in the trailer. I imagine that there 
was a scene cut out where Howard 
was getting a permit to build his 
underground doomsday shelter. In 
this scene he would say something 
like: “No really, officer! When you 
take into account how far down it 
goes, | am 500 yards away from the 
school.” There is also another male 


character. I cant even remem- 


ber his name, which shows how 
much of an impact he has, how 
good the acting was or how long 
of a lifespan he had. No, I refuse to 
acknowledge that hint as a spoiler. 
‘That's less like revealing the ending 
of “The Usual Suspects” and more 


along the lines of saying: “Hey, that 
Stormtrooper is going to miss this 
next shot.” You don't have to be a 
psychic to see that one coming. 

Overall, J.J. Abrams was able to 
make “10 Cloverfield Lane” into a 
solid, entertaining thriller. 
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Residential Directors (RDs): 
what exactly are they? Honestly, 
not many know, but according to 
Brett Greene, Juniata College’s 
Sunderland Hall RD, “Being an 
RD is much more than writing 
people up and shutting down par- 
ties; it’s ensuring that each and ey- 
ery student is having a happy and 
safe college experience.” 

Brett is this issue’s Human of Ju- 
niata, as he is one of the new, bub- 
bly RDs here on campus. Brett not 
only ensures that Sunderland Hall 
is taken care of, but he also works 
in The Office of Student Activities 
(OSA) as the Assistant Director of 
Student Activities. 

During my time spent talk- 
ing with Brett, he filled me in on 
his journey to becoming a Juniata 
College RD, a journey that I found 
fascinating, because not many 
know how one becomes an RD. 
He told me that he first acted as 
a Resident Assistant (RA) at Point 
Park University, his alma mater, 
both his junior and senior years 
of his undergraduate career. He 
explained to me that Point Park's 





Steplion Lane 


8:00 am rolls around on a cool 
March day. You roll out of bed 
in your nightwear, pull back the 
blinds on the window and look 
out. The world outside seems to be 
slowly awakening. Lace-like trails 
string across the townhouses from 
their chimneys. Soon the morning 
northbound train whistles off, run- 
ning by the flag stop at Aitch. 

You start to lace up your boots 
after getting dressed and look out 
toward the sun, It’s now just start- 
ing to peek over the hollow. The 
last of the train cars just rattled by 
as you start out the door. You're on 
your way to the Raystown Lake 
to do some morning fishing. The 
peacefulness of this valley is near- 
ly perfect. A manmade lake just 
walking distance from your town, 
quaint cottages dotted along the 
shores, and nature just being at ease 
amongst you make for an incred- 
ible setting. Yet, if we are writing 
this description from 1953 in just 
20 years’ time, it will all be gone. 


‘This is the story of the Raystown 


Lake, a project that has benefitted 
thousands at the expense of an 
entire town. It is a story that still 
today has left a bitter taste in the 
mouths of many local people. 
First, however, to understand 
these feelings, let’s turn the clock 
back to 1905 with two men, 
George Ernest and Warren Simp- 
son, fishing on the Raystown 
Branch of the Juniata River. It was 
recorded by the New. Era Journal 
that these two men claimed this 
branch would be a fine place for 
a developing hydroelectric power 





Residential Life staff approached 
him and that they quickly recruit- 
ed him for the job. They thought he 
would be a perfect RA candidate, 
which I am sure he was. 

As an RA his junior year of col- 
lege, Brett was hired to work with 
first year students and “absolutely 
fell in love with the role.” He raved 
about how much he enjoyed help- 
ing the freshmen transition into 
their first year. It must have been 
obvious that he was meant for the 
job, as he was granted an RA posi- 
tion senior year as well. During his 
senior year, he was asked to work 
with freshmen again. Along with 
assisting the first year students, 
his senior year consisted of plan- 
ning and leading training sessions 
as well. 

Brett explained that being an 
RA promotes a person's personal 
development and the development 
of their leadership skills. “I always 
stepped up and assumed the lead- 
ership position when needed, and 
that was because I was an RA,” 
Brett said. As an RA myself, I agree 
with Brett wholeheartedly. He lat- 
er said, “In the role, I thrived.” 

After Brett explained his life and 
duties as an RA, he continued to 
explain how he landed the RD po- 
sition at JC. As mentioned briefly 
above, this is Brett’s first year here, 
and he admitted something that I 
feel could resonate with many of 
us. It resonated with me at least. 


plant. Within a year or so, ten in- 
dividuals supported the creation of 
the Raystown Water Power Com- 
pany, and Governor Pennypacker 
signed the charter for develop- 
ment of the Raystown Branch 
on March 30, 1906. 'The dam was 
finished in 1912 and was a solid 
concrete structure. 

As water started to rise, so did 
the desire to move by the new lake. 
The waters were prime for fish- 
ing, and hundreds of cottages were 
built along the shores. All was well 
for the residents of the area until 
1936, when a flood devastated the 
area and the need for better flood 
control was perceived. 

On Oct. 5, 1962, the Pennsyl- 
vania Congress approved fund- 
ing for a newer, larger dam in the 
Raystown area. It was a 225 foot 
dam replacing the original 45 foot 
tall one. This would flood the val- 
ley, and with it take out the entire 
town of Aitch, Pa. Although flood 
control was the legitimate reason 
congress provided to secure fund- 
ing, it was the establishment of a 
recreational haven that gave the 
project the increased public sup- 





“Juniata spoke to me, metaphori- 
cally, when I toured and inter- 
viewed, which was something that 
no other college had the capability 
of doing,” Brett said. After hear- 
ing what Brett had to say about his 
initial tour and interview, I agreed 
completely, and I am sure many of 


“you can agree as well. 


“After I graduated, I worked at 
an insurance company, dealing 
with their marketing and social 
media projects,” Brett explained. 
“As I was working at the insurance 
company, I got back in contact with 


port. Through eminent domain, 
the federal government was goi 

to take control over the locals’ land 
and give a reimbursement of what 
they considered a fair value. 

After reading that statement, 
think about it for a moment. Put 
yourself in the shoes of someone 
who lived in Aitch; flood control 
and tourism are all the justification 
the government needed to justify 
eradicating your hometown. 

T talked with Claire Grove, who 
was born near what is now Juniata 
College’s Raystown Field Station. 
In perspective, this is two miles up 
from the town of Aitch. 

“Tt was in the late ‘50s that 
rumors of flooding the lake 
were happening... about 1959- 
1965 they started having meet- 
ings about flooding the lake,” 


Grove said. In 1968, the dam's 


construction began. 

“They all thought they were 
going to be millionaires, think- 
ing the tourists would spend a lot 
of money in the area, that all this 
construction was going to happen,” 
Grove said. 

I asked Grove what he had lost 
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my residential life supervisor at 
Point Park University.” Going off 
of Brett’s story, they recommended 
that he should apply as an RD to 
schools he would be interested in 
working at. “I applied to schools 
all over the state of Pennsylvania,” 
Brett said, “but no school caught 
my attention like Juniata College 
did.” Again, I feel you, Brett. 

Just like JC, Point Park Univer- 
sity is a small, liberal arts school, 
but unlike Juniata, it is in a large, 
bustling city. Brett emphasized 
Point Park’s student life in our in- 


Toursits drawn to Raystown Lake’s unique, contro 


in the flooding; he replied 210 
acres, the sawmill they ran, a sugar 
maple grove and the whole farm. 
“They wanted to give me 
$42,000 initially; they said that’s all 
it was worth. I said I needed at least 
80,000 or 400 dollars an acre (with 
the buildings on. it). Eventually 
they paid me on the courthouse 
steps $76,000,” Grove said. . 
Grove was able to locate another 
farm afew miles down the road 
and acquire it with the money that 
was paid to him for his land. Just as 
he bought that farm, he said a U.S. 
marshal showed up at his home to 
give him a warrant of eviction. In 
two weeks he had to be moved out. 
He told me that not everyone 
was as fortunate as he was; most of 
the money offered to the locals was 
hardly sufficient to relocate with. 
He said that due to the people 
being forced to buy new land and 
the coming of the lake, the value of 
Property rose significantly. Many 
people had to move to Somerset or 
other places far away. 
Something important to un- 
derstand is that those who made 
farming their livelihoods most 









Brett Greene showcases love of helping others as RD 


terview and related it back to our 
student life here at JC. He men- 
tioned that that’ similarity alone 
set JC apart from the other insti- 
tutions at which he interviewed. 
“Every interview I went on, I never 
felt as if it was the one until I came 
to Juniata,” Brett said with a grin. 
Brett also told that once he was 
offered the job here at JC he ac- 
cepted it immediately. 

Truth be told, I found Brett’s 
story fascinating because I person- 
ally found many similarities lying 
within it. For starters, how many 
of us Juniatians can say, “Juniata 
spoke to us?” I know I can, and I 
am sure that many of you can as 
well. That is what makes JC, JC. 

Toward the end of our interview, 
Brett made an interesting point, 
“If you have any interest in work- 
ing in higher education after col- 
lege, being an RD is the perfect 
trial run.” Along with serving as a 
JC RD, Brett enjoys spending time 
with his friends and family, bak- 
ing (specifically cupcakes), shop- 
ping, watching movies and be- 
ing a full-time dance uncle to his 
niece, Makenzie. 

Continuing on with my trend 
that I am so very happy that: I 
started, “I always remember that 
when times are tough or even 
when things are going great that I 
did not come this far to come this 
far,” Brett said. “Always be the best 
version of yourself that you can be.” 


versial past 


likely had the worst time moving 
on. With the seizure of their prop- 
erty, they no longer had any collat- 
eral to present to the bank. 

I asked Grove what happened 


_ to the buildings in the town of 


Aitch. “Burned down and pushed 
in, there is nothing left of the old 
town. The demolition contractors 
made sure there wasn't. Even the 
old stone springhouses were bust- 
ed apart. We were timber men, we 
wanted to buy the trees that were 
going to be flooded out, but they 
wouldn't let us. Beautiful trees were 
bulldozed into a pile and burned. It 
‘was just wasteful.” 

The Raystown Dam was almost 
completely filled in 1972 by Hur- 
ricane Agnes. The flood would 
have cost (according to the Army 
Corps of Engineers) $60 million in 
additional flood damage, had the 
dam not prevented the water from 
flowing through. Nearly paying 
for itself in a single event, the dam 
proved that was useful. The Army 
Corps of Engineers claims that 
area residents have been spared 
hundreds of millions of dollars in 
flood damage, thanks to the con- 
struction of the dam. 

Tt was not until 1986 that con- 
struction began on the hydro- 
electric power plant, making a 
fourth (after a fish and wildlife 
preservation) utilization of the 
lake. In 1988, 76 years after the 
original power plant was built, it 
was completed. 

Today, thousands of people are 
drawn to the Raystown Lake, yet 
few realize what was once here: an 
entire town, with a culture and his- 
tory gone, a whole other dam, and 
the memories left behind by those 
who inhabited the valley. Today the 
old-dam still partially remains with - 
the old power plant in a casket of 
water. Original cabins that may 
still exist from when the first dam 
flooded the area. 
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Some criticize others who take 
degrees in arts or English com- 


pared to the “superior” subjects - 


of math and science, like back in 
1936. Now, language is classified as 
a superior subject too. Being bilin- 
gual is a quality not a lot of people 
have and can often be the differ- 
ence between you and another can- 
didate for your perfect job. Yet, in 
regards to the arts, I've even heard 
some people say, “Why waste your 
money paying such high university 
fees on a wasted degree when you 
will never get a job?” 

‘These wasted degrees are not 
wasted at all! We all have varying 
strengths and interests that some 
people don't realize. Yes, being a 
doctor is a profession where you 
feel like you are giving back to 
the community, but what if, like 
me, you cannot stand the sight of 
blood? Every profession can be 
seen as giving back to the commu- 
nity in one way or another; it isn't 
as simple as saving someone's life. 
Essentially, there wouldn't be much 
point in doing something you don't 
enjoy. It would have a detrimental 
effect on everyone around you and 
your environment. 

As a graphic design student 
from the UK, I never take this 
idea of a “wasted” degree person- 
ally. I know my degree is vital 
in- the world. Where would. we 
be without designers creating 
the advertisements that encour- 
age you to buy the products you 
do? Who would have taught you 
how to write your name if your 
teacher hadn't taken an English 
class? History would be repeat- 
ing itself and the world would be 
in despair if we didn't have history 
majors to help us understand our 
previous mistakes. 

Some people don't consider the 
arts to be academic, but why? Here 
at Juniata, a lot of the arts classes 
are taught in classrooms, and there 
are also lab sessions. For example, 
working in the dark room for film 
photography is a scientific process, 
using different chemicals and re- 
peating experiments to find the 
perfect exposure time. Perhaps our 


Fiesta Latina 
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misunderstanding of the Arts is 
due to the fact when you say you 
“do art,” people expect you. to be 
drawing all day and visiting mu- 
seums to look at naked women 
who were painted in the 1600s by 
creepy old men. 

‘The Flashback article refers to 
how classes are being taught in 
schools, which equates to what 
students might choose to study; it 
says that science is much more fun 
and exciting than the ‘dry bones’ 
of learning other subjects. Simply, 
schoolteachers choose to use ex- 
periments to engage the students 
instead of bombarding them with 
complicated formulae, even if 
there are some kids who cannot 
be trusted with a Bunsen burner. If 
this is the case, why don't more stu- 
dents find arts fun when they can 
express themselves through any 
media? Art opens up the chance 
to use language, theatre, photog- 
raphy, drawing and more without 
any limits. 

It is an issue that the popular 
mindset nowadays is that expres- 
sion of oneself should be kept to 
the individual. Otherwise you 
would be seen as boasting or inap- 
propriate to others, which could 
decrease the interest of students. 
We are always told to be ourselves, 
yet we are shot down for stepping 
too far out of the boundaries or if 
someone disagrees with your state- 
ment. We should be in a world of 
acceptance and understanding. 

Art can be very personal com- 
pared to working for our society 
through math and science to im- 
prove our futures through cures 
and new, advanced knowledge. 


However, the arts can. be very - 


therapeutic and help our society in 
a different way, a way that medi- 
cine cannot. Music, photography 
and writing has often led to help- 
ing patients with diseases such as 
Alzheimer’s or memory loss after 
accidents to regain their memories 
and become themselves again. 
Ultimately there are pros and 
cons to all degrees. Science often 
costs more time and money with 
a necessity to stay in education 
longer in order to gain further 
qualifications. Language students 
must take a year abroad in order 
to become fluent. Although there 
are some negatives, on balance ev- 
eryone ends up in the position they 
want to be in, with the degree they 
wanted, looking for the employ- 
ment that motivates them to get 





rtance of arts, language 


up in the morning. 

As a liberal arts college, I believe 
we are more open to other subjects, 
as all students must take certain 
courses to fit the requirements. 
This includes subjects outside of 
your POE. The liberal arts system 
encourages us to understand that 
we may find other subjects hard- 
er or easier, but they are not less 
important. 

A bonus of the American sys- 
tem offers the freedom to have an 
undeclared or individualized de- 
gree, which gives you the chance 
to explore and choose various sub- 
jects you like. There is no need to 
choose one subject over the other. 
However, some young people do 
not choose to go to college and 
instead go straight into the work- 
ing industry. Are they any differ- 
ent from us? Their first job is an 
alternative starting position where 
they are still going to work hard 
and aim to achieve their set goals 
to work up to the top, working to- 
wards their dream jobs. 

Others cannot afford the fees for 
school, and we do not look down 
on them; they do their best to con- 
form to society and find a job in 
order to afford to live. We must not 
make rash statements lightly; ev- 
eryone is succeeding in one-way or 
another, striving towards their own 
goals, and we must respect that. 

This merging of professions en- 
ables us to learn further and peak 
interests outside of our subject. 
For instance, multiple jobs nowa- 
days have overlaps into more than 
one profession. An example of 
this would ‘descientists,’ designers 
who work with science in order to 
create fashion.~. ‘= “~~ ~ « = 

Upcoming trends that are be- 
ing worked on right now, for us to 
look forward to in the future, is the 
idea of wearable technology. We 
have already been introduced to 
the Apple watch and ‘smart’ run- 
ning shoes, however this would be 
an improvement on combining 
both interactive yet comfortable 
clothing. Wearable technology is 
a starting point, the developments 
that could be made are unlimited, 
such as introduction of changes 
to monitoring health problems 
like diabetes. 

Collaboration between arts 
and science could essentially save 
someone's life, creating something _ 
that is necessary to the patient, 
helpful for the doctor and is also 
discreetly designed. 








FUTABA ASAKAWA /JUNIATIA 


Fiesta Latina is an annual event held by the Spanish Club, It took place Saturday, March 19 and was held at the Stone Church. Traditional Spanish dishes were prepared by the members of the club. Entertainment 
included several musicians performing Spanish pieces. Those in attendence sang along to two of the songs performed. Flutist Cathy Collinge Herrera (far left) holds a Doctor of Music degree in Flute Performance 
and a World Music Certificate. She performed at the event along with guitarist Brent Register (far right), who holds a Doctor of Musical Arts Degree and Bachelor of Music Education. 
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Transhumanism: science fiction or imminent reality? 


_Diogenes’s Disciple 





Nathan,Deicher » 
Last summer, Juniata hosted 
“Our Transhuman Futures,” a con- 
ference where presenters specu- 
lated on the future technological 
enhancement of human beings. 
For those not in the know, trans- 
humanism is the philosophy that 
human beings should techno- 
logically “upgrade” themselves via 
genetic engineering, cloning and 
cybernetic implants to reach some 
sort of immortal post-human con- 
dition (details vary). 
Transhumanism has grown in 
popularity in the early 21st century 
with adherents in the tech indus- 
try, academia and popular culture. 
There’s even a presidential cam- 
paign by the incredibly serious- 
sounding Zoltan Istvan, who is 
running in the 2016 race under the 
Transhumanist Party. He’s running 
in a coffin-shaped “Immortality 
Bus” on a platform to abolish hu- 
man mortality. 
Perhaps it should be no surpris 
that some of the biggest support 


for this techno-optimist quest 
for godhood has come from the 
moguls in the Silicon Valley. Ray 
Kurzweil, the popularizer of the 
future Singularity, where human 
beings merge with newly super 
sentient Al, is now a top executive 
at Google. Cofounder of Paypal 
Peter Thiel has set up an epony- 
mous foundation to fund anti-ag- 
ing technology and semi-auton- 
omous floating cities for fellow 
oligarchs. There is consistent logic 
for the supporters: the ultra-rich 
have already avoided life's certitude 
of paying taxes, why not beat the 
other constant of death? 

One could contest that these 
promises are elusive, like those 
of flying cars, but what has been 
discussed is how, despite the glim- 
mering sci-fi edge to a lot of these 
ideas, transhumanism is quite ba- 
nal as an ideology. 

Despite labeling itself as revo- 
lutionary, the imagination of 
transhumanism is quite unorigi- 
nal from the cocktail of scientific 
hubris, libertarianism and nause- 
ating American optimism that it 
emerged from. Reading a trans- 
humanist website will make you 
imagine that practically anything is 
possible with our soon-to-be limit- 
less technology, from cryogenics to 


asteroid colonies. 

Yet mention a word about how 
this handle of godhood will be 
distributed equally in our income- 
gapping world, silence will descend 
upon the room of mind uploaders 
in the waiting. It’s hard to imagine 
the hedonistic treadmill of this 
New Olympus outside of the am- 
bient sunshine, Roman decadence 
and class division of Southern 
California where the majority of 
transhumanist patrons live. 

Transhumanism seems to be the 
same old reckless consumerism en- 
couraged by our corporate masters, 
except only they have the purchas- 
ing power for these extravagances 
and dangle the carrot over us plebs. 

The base of enthusiasm for trans- 
humanism might be problematic 
for anyone who isn't a death-ter- 
rified tech mogul, but surely that 
doesn’t discredit the ideas behind 
it. The fact that the privileged are 
attracted to the belief that they can 
conquer the meddlesome human 
condition doesn't help deflect the 
claims of the inherent narcissism 
of “upgrading” humanity. 

The mere application of tech- 
nology has not had a good track 
record for helping humanity over- 
come its own selfishness, banal- 
ity and materialism, traits that are 


rewarded in our capitalist age. We 
only need to look at the endless 
slew of smooth and shiny gadgetry. 
Whenever we finally get to un- 
wrap whatever promised break- 
through that tech pundits are paid 
to blog about, the advertisement 
on the box always looks more 
promising than the actual thing in 
terms of benefits and often over- 
looked negatives. We find the same 
empty lacking that is the human 
condition. I expect the future to be 
just as disappointing as any other 
hyped and lackluster invention like 
nuclear power, DDT or Tinder. 
With the often theological de- 
scriptions of transhumanism, it 
isn't surprising that Don Braxton, 
who chairs the religious studies 
department, was one of the main 
organizers of the transhumanism 
conference at Juniata. In some 
sense, transhumanism is the natu- 
ral outgrowth of a thoroughly post- 
religious western outlook; once 
you get rid of God, man becomes 
a new object of worship, thus the 
humanism and the prefix trans. 
But it this ultimate anthropo- 
centrism that is the least appealing 
element; human beings make quite 
lousy gods. Many religions sound 
somewhat absurd—even believers 
will concede this—but arguably 


none more so than humanism. 

A bedrock faith in the goodness 
and rationality of the human race is 
so milk-snortingly laughable that 
it makes stories of talking snakes, 
virgin births and flying horses gal- 
loping into heaven seem infinitely 
more plausible in comparison. It’s 


hard for an elusive deity to fail us; 


but humans are all too present and 
quite disappointing the more you 
get to know them. 

If there is anything defensible 
about religion or spiritual tradi- 
tions, even to the most acidic of 
skeptics, it’s the idea of trying to go 
beyond the closed-mindedness of 
the self to. something greater than 
itself or transcendence. 

The concept of transcendence 
traditionally meant something 
more metaphysical than augment- 
ing our otherwise’ disappointing 
hairless primate bodies. 

We may all believe seemingly 
impossible and absurd things in” 
one way or another, but we should 
hold beliefs that, at least in prin- 
ciple, try to elevate us from our 
most base nature to something 
more sublime. The end of history 
shouldn't consist of bored, rich, cy- 
borg libertines on Mars trying to 
entertain themselves. It should be 
something a bit more climatic. 


Academic majors come out even in battle for benefit to society 


EDITORIAL 





As a high school senior, one 
question you are most frequently 
asked is, “Where are you going 
to college next year?” All of us 
Juniatians excitedly replied, “Til 
be at Juniata!” The next question 
to come is typically, “And what 
are you going to study?” This is 
where the conversation can tend to 
go downhill. 

It’s no secret that those who 
respond with bio/pre-med or 
chemistry tend to receive a better 
reaction than the ones who an- 
swer with art or museum studies or 
English or even education. One of 
the best things about going to Ju- 
niata is the freedom students have 
to choose from a wide variety of 
POE’s. We even have the ability 
to create our own. So why is it so 
obvious that some subjects receive 
so much more respect than others? 

One of the most dishearten- 
ing questions any hard-working 
college student can be asked is, 
“What are you even going to do 
with that degree?” Anyone who 
cares enough about something to 
put as much time and effort into 
it as getting a college degree would 
obviously be upset by this question. 

What people fail to understand 
is the importance of art, language, 
history and education. These are 
subjects that are useful not only 
in their fields, but in any field. The 
ability to read, write and speak well 
is one that any person in any pro- 
fession needs in order to be suc- 


cessful, as is the ability to appreci- 


ate and understand art and history. : 


How would a doctor commu- 
nicate professionally with his pa- 
tients if he had never learned how 
to speak correctly or in appropriate 
terms? How would a person hold 
an intelligent conversation with a 
colleague if he or she hadn't been 
taught grammar in school? The 
people responsible for teaching 
you this are the ones who are here 


today studying those less respected 
subjects of English and education. 

Countless times, some people 
studying science and math, or 
eyen those studying other subjects, 
complain about having to write pa- 
pers. They wonder why they need 
to learn how to write if they “will 
never do it in the future.” This is 
one of the most untrue statements 
they could make. 

Most people in modern society 
write on a daily basis. Think about 
the number of times you use some 
form of writing to express yourself. 
That email you sent your profes- 
sor? You had to know how to write 
in order to send that. The text you 
sent your coach asking about prac- 
tice? You had to be able to write to 
send that. 

We are living in a society where 
written communication is a neces- 
sity. Even in professional settings, 
text messages, emails and Face- 
book groups have become appro- 
priate ways to communicate. In 
order to maintain a professional 
persona and sound educated, it is 
important that you know how to 


write correctly. 

On top of that, the idea that 
majors such as education, history 
or art are “easy” is one that is en- 
tirely untrue. We are living in a 
time period where it is extremely 
important that children receive the 
best education possible in order to 
ensure that they have a successful 
future. Being able to handle and 
teach students of all ages and levels 
with all different educational needs 
is not an easy task, and it takes the 
right kind of person to do it. 

Tt is not uncommon for teach- 
ers and other people who work 
with students to take on a variety 
of roles aside from an educator. 
They must also learn to help stu- 
dents deal with issues outside the 
classroom, such as bad situations at 
home, psychological issues and re- 
lationship problems. The common 
reference that a teacher also takes 
on the role of nurse, counselor and 
even parent is one that holds a lot 
of truth. 

In addition, art and history are 
everywhere around us. These sub- 
jects are vital in our everyday lives, 


and they are extremely important 
to our futures. What would our 
world look like if no one had stud- 
ied art? Where would we be to- 
day if history kept repeating itself 
because we didnt understand our 
past mistakes? 

The skills that are taught in art, 
language and education classes are 
ones that are not easy for just any- 
one. It is commonly said that most 
people fear public speaking more 
than they fear death. Learning 
how to not only present in front 
of a group of people but also teach 
and be in charge of that group is 
a skill that does not come eas- 
ily. Students studying art, language 
and education are working toward 
making a living out of something 
that most people are terrified to do, 

In addition, students in these 
fields are developing skills that 
everyone, and I mean everyone, 
needs to have in order to be suc- 
cessful. Writing is not the only 
thing taught in an English class. 
Students studying these subjects 
learn, above all else, how to deal 
with people. 


Many of us entered college a 
little bit shy, nervous and afraid to 
speak up in front of groups. ‘The 
students who are studying art, 
English and education are the ones 
who are going to leave with an ex- 
pertise in this area. However, they 
arent the only ones who need the 
skill of working with people. 

No matter what path in life 
you choose, it is definite that you 
are going to have to work with 
others at some point or another. 
Whether it is communicating with 
patients, colleagues, supervisors or 
even friends and family outside 
of your career, it is a necessity that 
people are able to communicate 
effectively and be able to express 
their opinions. 

To say that students in the art, 
language, history and education 
departments are working toward 
degrees that are just as “worth it” 
as anyone else doesn't mean that 
other fields are not important. It 
simply means that everyone here, 
no matter what he or she is study- 
ing, is working toward a career that 
is going to benefit our society. 
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Worth portrayed by professionalism, not by body modification 





Julia Wagner 


Her upper arm was splashed 
with vibrant blues, reds and 


purples blended together to 
create a rainbow of beautiful 
pastel colors. 


Intricate lines swirled along her 
skin, creating a blooming rose in 
the midst of the effervescent hues. 
‘The tattoo was part of her, a piece 
of art using her skin as its medium. 

But imagine she is also a doctor, 
on call working the night shift. In 
the eighth hour of her ten-hour 
shift, the familiar buzz of her pager 
shakes her pocket, springing her 
into action. In her rush to get to 
the patient, she does not have time 
to grab her white coat to cover 
the tattoo on her arm. When she 
rushes into the hospital room, she 
immediately goes to help a child 
currently suffering from respira- 
tory arrest. 

Before she can get to the patient, 








a strong hand grips her arm, stop- 
ping her in place. The mother of 
the child is looking at the tattoo 
on her arm in disgust. She begins 
demanding that a different doctor 


treat her child because she’ does, 


not believe in tattooing the body. 
Due to the artwork on her arm, a 
mother is refusing to let the doc- 
tor do her job while a child’s life is 
in jeopardy. 

Are modifications to the skin 
what keeps employers from hiring 
qualified individuals? The fear that 
someone will see them as unpro- 
fessional? Any mother in her right 
mind should not care if a doctor 
was tattooed or pierced, as long as 
they can help their child. 

‘This fear is irrational and stop- 
ping people from reaching their 

potential—stopping  tal- 
ented people from being able 
to share their gifts. Employers 
who turn people away due to vis- 
ible tattoos and piercings are do- 
ing nothing more than hurting 
their business. 

‘Tattoos have been an increasing 
issue as they have gained popular- 
ity. The spike started around the 
early 2000s. After 16 years, em- 


ployers still seem to believe that 
having body modifications equates 
to a poor work ethic. 

If they claim that skin art is 
unprofessional, it’s not. What is 
unprofessional is turing some- 
one away who has the proper 
credentials and skill set simply 
because they have tattoos. How a 
person modifies their body should 
not be the business of their em- 
ployer, unless those modifications 
directly affect their business and 
work ethic. 

Why do we measure someone’s 
professionalism by what is on 
their skin? Piercings and tattoos 
are a way to express yourself, Not 
only that, but it is also an art form. 
‘The amount of time and effort 
that goes into tattoos is incredible. 
When I got my tattoo, I spent four 
hours with the artist going over the 
design, reviewing the sketch and 
then getting the tattoo. 

Why are we shamed for having 
artwork on our skin instead of on a 
canvas? Tattoos have been around 
for millennia, dating back to the 
Neolithic era. Egyptians used to 
tattoo themselves to show respect 
for their religion, for healing and 





to show their standing in society. 
Piercings in many cultures are a 
sign of beauty and respect. 

When in history did we reach a 
point where these beautiful modi- 
fications became taboo? How did 
Wwe get to this point? Better yet, 
how do we get away from it? 

People seem to equate tattoos 
and piercings with gangs and 
criminals, simply because there are 
certain tattoos that do represent 

Having tattoos does not equate 
to being a criminal. In fact, some 
of the most successful and kind 
people I know have tattoos and 
Piercings. 

My uncle, who is the head pe- 
diatric neurosurgeon at Hershey 
Medical Center, has a tattoo on his 
back. He chose that spot so the tat- 
too did not get in the way of his as- 
pirations and dreams. Since no one 
can see it, he has never once been 
held back. While this is a good 
thing, it is a shame that he has to 
hide it. 

Would my uncle have been 
hired if his tattoo had been visible? 
Would he have been turned away 
by his employers and never gained 





one of the most important posi- 
tions at the hospital? 

He is an example of how twist- 
ed some concepts of tattoos and 
piercings are. To me, he is a good, 
honest man, and the fact he has a 
tattoo clearly has not changed that. 
People cannot see his tattoo, so he 
has not had to confront the pos- 
sible discrimination and prejudices 
that people with visible modifica- 
tions confront every day. 

Before I got my tattoo, the 
amount of people who looked 
at me and said, “Don't you want 
to be a doctor?” was infuriating. I 
clenched my teeth, smiled, and as- 
sured them that it would be hid- 
den. I don't want to be in a world 
where my worth is measured by 
what is on my skin. 

No one should be turned away 
because they have expressed their 
love for something by getting a tat- 
too. We need to move away from 
the shame that comes with these 
modifications and move toward 
a future where people are hired 
based on to their qualifications 
and skill sets. Otherwise we will 
have so much wasted talent in this 
world, and that is a sad concept. 
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By Atyssa FAsoLo - 





The men’s and women's tennis 
teams kicked off their seasons on 
the road before heading to Florida 
to compete over Spring Break. Pri- 
or to leaving for Florida, the men’s 
team held a record of 1-2 and the 
women’s team was 1-1. 

Both teams began their seasons 
on Feb. 19 with losses to regionally 
ranked Salisbury, the women los- 
ing by a score of 9-0 and the men 
losing 6-3. They bounced back, 
however, to defeat Bridgewater 
(Va.) on Feb. 20, with the women 
sweeping the competition 9-0 and 
the men winning 6-3. The men’s 
team went on to drop its match 
against Hobart on Feb. 27 by a 
score of 8-1. 

The teams headed to Orlando, 
Fla., for spring break on Mar. 5. 
The men and women both finished 
the week 2-3, with victories against 
King’s (Pa.) and Wittenberg and 
losses to Ohio Wesleyan, Lake 
Forest and Colorado College. 

Upon returning from Florida, 
the men's team defeated Gettys- 
burg 5-3 before dropping its match 
to Ursinus 6-3. The women also 
defeated Gettysburg by a score of 
6-3, and they lost to Ursinus by the 
same score. 

‘This season has presented the 
teams with several challenges, in- 
cluding changes in the coaching 
staff. 

‘Tt’s kind of like a mini emo- 
tional rollercoaster that we have 
to deal with and figure out how to 
overcome,” sophomore Katharine 
Conklin said. 
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Prior to the start of the fall sea- 
son, former head coach Jason Co- 
hen accepted a position at another 
school, leaving the tennis program 
without a head coach. ~ 

“Jason was one of the reasons 
why I chose Juniata,” junior Rachel 
Yurchisin said. “T feel like with the 
way that some of the freshmen are 
serious about playing here and be- 
ing recruited by him, I definitely 
would have thought about not 
staying at Juniata if that had hap- 
pened to me. I really commend 
them for sticking through and be- 
ing focused.” 

‘The team was dealt another 
blow when Chauncy Nixon, who 
had been hired to replace Cohen, 
was let go after only two matches. 

“We lost Jason in the fall. Then 
having to figure out what to do and 
motivating ourselves and coming 
together then getting really excited 
that we got a new coach this spring 
with Chauncy and then losing him 
(has been the biggest challenge),” 
Conklin said. 

Nathan Smith, the head coach 
of the swim team, has stepped up 


and is currently running the ten- 


nis program. In addition to Smith, 
assistant coach Lauren Perow has 
remained with the program but is 
unable to take over full time due to 
her career commitment. 

‘The staff's most recent expan- 
sion includes part-time coach 
Robert Morris, an instructor from 
ProCare Health and Fitness Cen- 
ter in Altoona, Pa. - 

“I know that the biggest chal- 
lenge will be going into matches, 
and since we don't have anyone 


SPORTS 


Both tennis teams pick up early wins over Gettysburg 
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Freshman Roy Liberman and junior Dean Polisena and practice in preparation for 
begining of conference matches which start begin this Friday against Moravian. 


that truly knows tennis more than 
us, we're going to have to figure 
everything out on our own,” senior 
Bryan Gregory said. “In singles it 
will be especially hard by yourself 
out there. Everyone will be going 
up against other people that will 
have their coaches behind them, 
and we'll be there just trying to fig- 
ure it out on our own. That’s pretty 
tough to do, especially when con- 
ference matches roll around. It’s 
important for us to win those to 
get to the next level.” 

Despite these obstacles, the 
players have assumed ‘a positive 
outlook and have used it as moti- 
vation for the season. 

“T feel like the fact that we didn't 
have a coach for the fall brought 
us together and made us work to- 
gether and bond,” Conklin said. 

Regardless of its situation, the 
team has come together in order to 


be as successful as possible. 

“If we separated in any way, 
there’s no way that we'd be able to 
win matches, and in order for us to 
win matches, we knew that we had 
to just concentrate on the week 
ahead instead of looking at the big 
picture, and I think that given the 
talent that we have as a team total, 
anything is possible as long as we 
stick together,” Yurchisin said. 

The players have learned to 
coach one another, and offer and 
receive constructive criticism, so 
that they can continue to improve. 

“Tt’s a lot easier to hear criticisms 
from a coach, but when you're hav- 
ing criticisms from your doubles 
partner or another teammate, it’s a 
lot harder to stick together and be 
positive. Hearing what you're do- 
ing wrong from those same people 
and turning that switch of coach 
and player or teammate on and off 





quickly is definitely difficult,” Yur- 
chisin said. 

Although the team has been 
faced with definite challenges, the 
players are set on reaching their 
goals at the end of the season. 

“Winning the conference is 
what our goal is,” Gregory said. “I 
think we can do it.” 

The teams are coming off ex- 
tremely successful seasons last year, 
and it has influenced them tremen- 
dously in setting their goals for this 
year. Last season, the men’s team 
won the conference championship 
for the first time in program histo- 
ry. The women's team finished first 
in the ECAC tournament, which 
Juniata hosted. 

“We have higher expectations 
for this year, and seeing what we 
can do with fewer people kind of 
gives us the idea that we can do 
more,” Yurchisin said. 

Despite all that the teams have 
been through so far this season, the 
players are looking to the future 
with positive attitudes. 

“Attitude is everything,” Grego- 
ry said. , 

‘The new freshmen who joined 
the team this season are being 
taught that remaining positive and 
sticking together with their team- 
mates will be the keys to success. 

“They need to just remember 
to relax and trust in their skills, 
because all of them have the skills 
that they need in order to succeed 
on the court,” Yurchisin said. “They 
just need to trust in themselves and 
not get nervous about playing col- 
lege tennis because we're all pretty 
relaxed.” 





JC softball takes both games in doubl 
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Freshman Abby Ebright and sophomore Alicia Regnault take batting practice along with the rest of the softball team in prepa- 
ration for game day. Juniata will prepare to enter Landmark Conference play with a series against Susquehanna on March 29. 


By Daas Hurr 


‘The Juniata softball team has re- 
cently kicked off their season, hop- 
ing to have a big turnaround from 
last year. With a much larger roster 
size than previous years, this goal is 
well within sight. Along with the 
11 returning players, seven fresh- 
man have joined the team. 

“I was not satisfied with last 
year’s outcome,” said senior Paige 
Dennison. “We didn’t do as well 
as we could have once conference 
play started.” This has given the 
softball team extra motivation to 
pursue their goals for this year. 


‘The roster size from last season 
was a big issue that limited the 
team at some points in the 2015 
season. “At one point our numbers 
were so low that we had to go out 
and find more people to join the 
team,” said Dennison. 

“Last year was more of a learn- 
ing year. Our record didn't show 
how much we learned as a team,” 
said sophomore Allie Baney. “We 
became more of a unit and an orga- 
nized team.” Many obstacles were 
put in front of the team last year, 
and although they faced the chal- 
lenges well, this year gives them a 
new start to reach their goals. The 


learning from last year has acted 
as a stepping stone for the chances 
the team has this season. 

The depth at pitching is a key 
component of this year’s poten- 
tial success. With seven pitchers 
on this year’s roster, it allows for 
more options for each game. Last 
year there were only two girls who 
could pitch, leaving the options 
fairly limited and not allowing 
much rest for the pitchers. 

The team this year is noticeably 
young. “We have a really strong 
freshman class,” said Dennison. 
‘The team agrees that the chem- 
istry is already there regardless 





of the number of new faces on 
the team this year. Having such 
a strong bond with so many new 
players on the roster helps the team 
to play as one and collectively be- 
come successful. 

“Tt’s a chance to start fresh, hav- 
ing such a young team,” said Baney. 

‘The season officially started 
when the team took its annual 
trip to Florida over spring break. 
Throughout the week, the team 
earned four wins and four losses, 
an improved record from last sea- 
sons trip, which resulted in the 
team going three and five. 

The team picked up losses 
to Saint Joseph's (Me.) with a 
score of 11-2, Marywood with 
a score of 11-6, Emerson 13-6 
and a 5-2 loss against Clarkson. 
They defeated Mount Ida by a 
score of 8-2, Waynesburg 11- 
10 after eight innings, Lancaster 
Bible by a score of 4-1, and they 
picked up a 10-7 victory over 
Penn State Brandywine. 

“T think there was potential to 
win a couple more of those games,” 
said Baney. “But I was happy with 
the potential that I saw in our team 
throughout the week.” 

“It’s a good opportunity to get 
your feet wet, especially for the 
freshman trying to get through 
the difficult transition from high 
school to college,” said Baney. The 
games played while in Florida gave 
the underclassmen a chance to get 
adjusted to the team and the speed 
of the game and prepare for the 
upcoming schedule. 

‘The potential for this season was 
also noticeable throughout the first 
few games. Having a young team, 
it was a chance for the underclass- 
man to gain experience for the rest 


e header, improves to 8-6 


of the season. 

The Eagles traveled to Penn 
State Altoona for a double header, 
walking away with a 3-2 win and 
a loss in the second game, 4-1. 
Paige Dennison, Jennifer Carthew 
and Chrisi Lerchen all earned 
RBIs in Juniata’s victory over Penn 
State Altoona. 

‘The softball team hosted Mount 
Aloysius for a double header on 
March 19. The ladies again split 
the matchup with one win and one 
loss. They defeated Mt. Aloysius in 
the first matchup by a score of 8-0 
in five innings of play and fell to 
the Mounties in the second game 
by a score of 7-2. 

Recently, the girls took on Pitt 
Greensburg in a double header 
and won both games by scores of 
9-4 and 18-1. This improves their 
record to 8-6. 

‘Through the first 14 games, the 
softball team posts a winning per- 
centage of 5 percent, with a record 
of 8 wins and 6 losses and averages 
over 5 runs per game. 

Juniata’s first conference game 
of the season will be when the la- 
dies host Susquehanna on March 
25 for a double header. The team 
also has ten conference matchups 
to look forward to in the month 
of April. 

The team goals for this season 
are relatively the same as previous 
years: make it to the Landmark 
Conference tournament and win 
more games than the year before. 
However, the team believes that 
this year’s roster along with the 
depth at positions gives them a 
better chance of reaching these 
goals. Once a few adjustments are 
made, the team believes they have 


the recipe for success this season. 
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Men off to strong start at home meet with several top 10 finishes 


By Nasir ELLISON 


‘The men’s track and field team is 
coming out of their indoor season 
and is ready to compete outdoors. 
‘They are working hard and have 
goals of concluding their athletic 
year on a high note. 

‘The men’s team is entering the 
outdoor season with momentum 
that comes from a strong perfor- 
mance during the indoor portion. 
“Indoor track and field was more 
like practice for us,” sophomore 
Micah McConnell said. “Because 
in indoor, you do not throw weight. 
You hammer, so it is more like 
practice. (There’s) always room for 
improvement with anything, and 
practice makes perfect.” 

This past weekend, they com- 
pleted their first event of the 
outdoor season, and .had sevy- 
eral athletes place well in their 
respective events. 

Junior Andrew Paterno placed 
3rd with a throw of 39.67m in the 
finals for men’s hammer throw, and 


also placed 6th, after recording a 
throw of 35.27m. Additionally, 
Paterno placed 7th in the shot put, 
with a score of 12.32m. 

Placing in the javelin event, 
sophomore Matt Matylewicz and 
senior Jon Altland landed in 5th 
and 9th, respectively. Matylewicz 
finished with a throw of 48.89m, 
and Altland scored a 46.38m. 

Senior Matthew Kinnebrew 
placed 3rd in the long jump, with 
a 6.32m. Kinnebrew also placed 
2nd in the triple jump, with a score 
of 12.7m. 

In the high jump, sophomore 
Storm Fridinger placed 4th with 
a score of 1.78m, and Greg Van 
Dongen finished 8th in the 5000 
meter run with a time of 16:34.95. 
In the 800 meter run, junior Ste- 
ven Guetzlaff placed 3rd with a 
time of 1:59.33. In the men’s 3000 
meter run, Juniata had had ath- 
letes ranking in spots 3-6. Senior 
Jacob Krott finished in 3rd with 
a time of 9:17.64. Sophomore 
Kevin Schofield ranked 4th with 


a time of 9:22.75. Finally, sopho- 
more Ben Martin ranked 5th, 
and Dmytro Kunstbeck finished 
6th, with times of 9:26.34 and 
9:30.06, respectively. 

Now that the season has begun, 
many of the athletes have goals in 
mind that they hope to achieve in 


the outdoor season. 


“My personal goal is to make. 


conferences in the outdoor season,” 
McConnell said. During the in- 
door season, McConnell was able 
to put up a score of 34m. 

Looking ahead to the rest of 
the season, McConnell feels that 
the team can benefit from coming 
together more. “It’s like we come 
together and think about how we 
plan (things out),” he said. “We 
can win more conferences (meets), 
and win more meets and get more 
people on the podium.” 

McConnell’s score is impres- 
sive, considering he’s in his first 
year. For the team as a whole Mc- 
Connell says he wants the team to 
come together more. He wants to 
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Freshman Dmytro Kunstbeck and sophomore Kevin Schofield participate in men’s 
3000 meter run.The two finished 6th and 4th, respectively. 


get more people to win more meets 
and also get on the podium. 

The team wants more people 
to have time to watch their team- 
mates compete. It is always good 
to have supporters behind you, 
cheering you on. If the team comes 
together more and inspire other to 


do better this can help the team 
and an awesome way. 

McConnell said, “We are on the 
path of accomplishing our main 
goal, we just need to stick together.” 

Their next competition is the 
Jim Taylor Invitational that will be 
taking place on the 26th. 


Women’s 3 track begins outdoor schedule at Juniata Invitational 
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Sophomore Katelyn, Cosby receives a handoff from fellow sophomore Cheyenne 


Brown in the 4x100 meter relay. 


By Nasir ELLISON 


‘The Juniata women's track and 
field team is looking to make im- 
provements. The team has been 
hard at work in hopes of realizing 


this goal. So far, the season is off to 
a promising start. Senior Jecenia 
Duran believes the team has got- 
ten better than in past years. Du- 
ran feels that the team is definitely 


ahead of the game now in terms 
of relays. 

“I know, personally, that in the 
4x4 indoor, I ran about two (sec- 
onds) faster than in previous years,” 
Duran said. She feels good going 
into the outdoor season, and is 
hoping to see continued improve- 
ment for her and the other girls in 
the 4x4 relay. 

Heading into their outdoor sea- 
son, the team has worked to iden- 
tify areas where improvements can 
be made. Duran feels the team is 
at a mutual understanding of what 
each player needs to do, whether in 
practice or at a meet. 

“T think we are all in a good spot 
to do well in the next several weeks 
and finish strong for the season,” 
she said. While she personally 
has individual hopes of improving 
her times in the 800, Duran also 
has goals she would like to'see her 


whole team accomplish as well. “As 
far as the team this year, I would 
like to see more people on the po- 
dium,” she said.“Getting in the top 
8 in outdoor conferences would 
be awesome.” 

Last year, the team had four 
people finish on the podium, so she 
would like to see this number rise. 

‘This weekend, the women's track 
and field team had multiple ath- 
letes in the high rankings as they 
began their outdoor season with a 
home meet. In the women’s ham- 
mer throw, senior Sarah Rhodes 
ranked 2nd in the first flight 
with a high height of 31.65m. In 
the finals for the event, freshmen 
Christen Cooper ranked 4th with 
a height of 34.61m. 

In the javelin throw, freshmen 
Kylie Orndorf finished in the fi- 
nals with a throw of 30.42. Orn- 
dorf also placed 7th in the discus 


throw, with a score of 30.65m. 

In the long jump junior Katelyn 
Fisher placed 10th with a jump 
of 4.52m, and finished 3rd in the 
high jump with a score of 1.47m. 
Also in the long jump, junior Katy 
Leamer placed 12th with a jump of 
4.35m. Leamer also placed 9th in 
the triple jump, and teammate and 
senior Alissa Sellers finished close 
behind, with a score of 9.63m. 

Sophomore Allyson Kopera 
placed 2nd in the women's 3000 
meter steeplechase with a time of 
12:36.21. In the 4x100 meter relay, 
Juniata placed 6th. In the wom- 
ens 800 meter run, senior Jecenia 
Duran placed 8th with a time of 
2:36.01. Senior Erin Gaines placed 
6th in the 400 meter hurdles. 

In the 3000 meter run sopho- 
more Vanessa Hurst placed 5th. 
Juniata placed 5th in the women 
4x400 meter relay. 


NBA season coming to end; Warriors, Spurs remain red hot 


By ZACH SEYKO 


As the NBA season begins to 
wind down amd April approaches, 
teams are looking to solidify their 
playoff positions. Roughly, teams 
have about 15 games remaining 
to clinch a playoff berth, and two 
dominant teams already have. Both 
representing the Western Confer- 
ence, the Golden State Warriors, 
led by guard Stephen Curry, and 
the San Antonio Spurs, led by for- 
ward Kawhi Leonard, hold the top 
two records overall and have their 
spots in the playoffs clinched. 

The Warriors and Spurs have 
been nothing short of fantastic 
as they have set themselves apart 
from the other teams in the league. 
Each franchise is undefeated when 
playing on their home court, but 
the Spurs and Warriors differ in 
team strengths. The Warriors are 
a very good shooting team and 
average a league-leading 115.6 
points per game. San Antonio, on 
the other hand, owns a stout de- 
fense and holds opposing teams 
to a league-best 92.3 points per 
game. The Warriors and Spurs are 
both undefeated when playing on 
their home courts. The most recent 
matchup resulted in a Spurs victo- 
ry. San Antonio held Curry to 14 
points on the evening and earned 
a decisive victory with a final score 


. of 87-79. Although the two teams 


are picked by many to meet each 
other in the Western Conference 
Championship, there are the re- 
maining opponents that may chal- 
lenge them when April arrives. 
Following the Warriors and 
Spurs, the Oklahoma City Thun- 
der, Los Angeles Clippers, Mem- 
phis Grizzlies, Portland Trailblaz- 
ers, Houston Rockets and Dallas 
Mavericks are currently projected 
to join them in the playoffs, pre- 
sumably ranked in that order. As of 
right now, no team has been able 
to stand up to Golden State or San 
Antonio, but one team that does 
stand out is the Thunder. 
Oklahoma City is led by two 
all-stars, forward Kevin Durant 
and guard Russell Westbrook. 
After hiring former University of 
Florida Head Coach Billy Dono- 
van, the Thunder has seen their 
offensive statistics soar under his 
leadership and direction. This is 
mostly due to key players like Du- 
rant staying healthy for a majority 
of the year. The Thunder failed to 
make the playoffs last year was due 
to Durant’s absence from the line 
up. Last season played a role in the 
development and experience of 
Westbrook, which is why the dy- 
namic duo-is better than ever, and 
is seen as one of the few threats to 
a Golden State and San’ Antonio 


playoff run. 

Over in the Eastern Conference, 
the Cleveland Cavaliers, Toronto 
Raptors, Atlanta Hawks, Miami 
Heat, Boston Celtics, Charlotte 
Hornets, Indiana Pacers and De- 
troit Pistons hold the top eight 
spots in that specific order. Like 
the Warriors and Spurs, the Cavs 
have one of the easiest paths to 
the NBA Finals. All-star LeBron 
James is looking to finally bring a 
trophy back to his home state of 
Ohio. Last season ended in heart 
break for Cleveland when they 
were defeated by Golden State 
in the finals, which happened in 
part because they lost their all-star 
guard and former number one 
overall pick, Kyrie Irving, to a sea- 
son-ending injury the series before 
the championship. The Cavaliers 
are using their disappointment as 
motivation to make it back to the 
finals and reclaim what they felt 
was theirs. 

One of the surprising teams 
locked to make an appearance 
in the Eastern Conference field, 
barring a late season meltdown, is 
the Charlotte Homets. Formally 
known as the Charlotte Bobcats, 
the Hornets have made waves in 
improvements to their team and 
franchise. Owner and former bas- 
ketball legend Michael Jordan has 
put together a young and talented 


team that is gaining momentum as 
of late. Guard Kemba Walker has 
risen to the occasion by leading 
his team with an average of 21.2 
points per game, and is a force to 
be reckoned with on the defensive 
side of the ball with 1.66 steals 
per game. 

Another team that has taken the 
NBA by storm is the Boston Celt- 
ics. Boston has made a surprising 
run so far, but definitely has had 
the players to compete with the 
stronger teams. Led by head coach 
Brad Stevens, the Celtics are set up 
to improve even after this season. 
A couple years ago, Boston made 
a historic trade that sent legend- 
ary players Paul Pierce and Kevin 
Garnett to the Brooklyn Nets in 
exchange for draft picks and other 
players to fill the roster. Currently, 
the Nets are positioned to have a 
top five pick which they are re- 
quired to send to the Celtics as 
part of their trade agreement. Bos- 
ton could pull off some upsets in 
this year’s playoffs with the help of 
guard Isaiah Thomas and breakout 
forward Jae Crowder. 

As the season continues to wind 
down, the MVP race continues to 
heat up. Curry looks to win back- 
to-back MVP awards for the first 
time in his career. He has an im- 
pressive resume as he leads the 
league in scoring with 30.5 points 


per game and averages 6.5 assists 
a game as well. Curry also broke 
the single season record for three 
pointers made in a season, a record 
that he set last season when he was 
named the MVP. His player effi- 
ciency rating is topping the league 
at 31.05, too. Some of the other 
players he is competing with are 
Westbrook, Durant, James and 
Rockets guard James Harden. 

After reviewing some of the top 
teams and players, it is important 
to discuss the teams that are not 
going to be contending for a spot 
in the playoffs. Most notably, the 
Philadelphia 76ers, Los Angeles 
Lakers, Brooklyn Nets and Phoe- 
nix Suns have been eliminated 
from contending for a top eight 
seed in their conference. These 
teams are in contention for the 
number one overall pick. 

Unlike the NFL and NBA, 
the top picks of the NBA are de- 
cided by chance through the lot- 
tery, rather than lowest winning 
percentage. As of right now, we 
do not know who will be select- 
ing the first rookie this June, but 
the 76ers have the highest odds, as 
they own the league-worst record. 
For whatever team has the first 
pick, it is most likely that they will 
take forward Ben Simmons, a dy- 
namic freshman out of Louisiana 
State University. 
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Our Favorite Flowers Thumbs Up, Thumbs Down Ni 


Thumbs down to the internet “blackout.” I guess 


Your adoration of pizza there’s always “Solitaire and chill.” 


. and sleep, in whichever 
<= order you choose. 


Thumbs up to pollen! I just got over the Juniata 
Plague, and now I can’t stop sneezing from all this 
“ tree sex powder. 
The purity of the 
alcohol concentration 


of your vodka on Thumbs down to the first day of spring that was 
Saturday night. also fall, winter and summer, all in one. 


Your late-night, 
’ passionate love for 
your coffee machine. 


The remembrance of 
that test tomorrow you 
forgot to study for. 


The innocence you 
lost coming to college. 














By Jacos Novak 


Juniata held its Empty Bowls 
charity event in Ellis Hall for 
its tenth anniversary at the 
College on April 2. All proceeds 
went to various food banks in 
Huntingdon County. 

Empty Bowls is an event that 
became a trend after it began many 
years ago. “Empty Bowls is the na- 
tionwide effort to raise awareness 
about hunger in one’s local com- 
munity,” said Associate Professor 
of Art Bethany Benson, one of 
the organizers of the Juniata event. 
“The first event was about 25 years 
ago. It was a high school teacher 
and his students, and the idea is 
that they make ceramic bowls, they 
partner with restaurants in the 
area who donate soup and then an 
event is held where the bowls and 
the soup come together.” 

Benson went on to describe the 
process of how the event at Juniata 
works, “Adult tickets are now $12, 
ages six to ten are $7, and 5 and 
under ate free,” said Benson. “With 
that ticket, you get to pick out a 
bowl, you get a soup of your choice, 
and you get to take the bowl with 
you as sort of a reminder of hunger 
in your own community.” 

Lisa Baer, another organizer of 
the event and advisor of Catholic 
Council, detailed where the do- 
nations will be going. “The funds 
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Empty Bowls was held at Juniata for the |Oth time in on April 2. The soups were donated by local restaurants and bowls sold 
at the event were made by Juniata students. 


go to four food banks throughout 
Huntingdon County. There’s a 
Salvation Army in Huntingdon, 
a Huntingdon Food Pantry, the 
Southern Huntingdon Food Pan- 
try and the Mount Union Food 
Pantry,” said Baer. 

At this year’s event, another 
location for donations has been 
added. “The students have made a 


pledge to donate something to the 
two backpack programs at the el- 
ementary schools, Standing Stone 
and Southside,” said Baer. “The 
backpack programs are programs 
that staff and teachers run in those 
schools for students who may not 
have food over the weekend, so the 
send a backpack filled with food 
home with them on Friday.” 


Off-campus program moves to East suite 


By TayLor SMALLWOOD 


Starting next semester, students 
who applied to live in Eco House 
will be completing the program 
and living together in the suites of 
East Houses. 

The Eco House, a residential 
community dedicated to envi- 
ronmentally friendly living, was 
previously located at 1610 Moore 
Street. “We've designated space for 
them again, but we've designated 
it in a different location. The loca- 
tion designated for the Eco House 
community will be in East next 
year,” said Jesse Leonard, interim 
director of Residential Life and di- 
rector of Public Safety. 

Eco House and Global Village 
students will be making similar 
transitions. “Very similar to the 
Global Village houses, those hous- 
es are moving to the [nT residence 
hall, we wanted to do the same for 
Eco House as well. It’s more tra- 
ditional to have living and learning 
communities inside your tradition- 
al residence halls, it’s a more com- 
mon model,” said Leonard. 

“(Juniata tries) to mirror other 
peoples’ strategies instead of mak- 
ing our players and our strategies 
better,” said Professor of Environ- 
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The Eco House wiill be moving from 1610 Moore Street to a tower in East Houses 
in order to provide a more traditional housing situation. 


mental Science Neil Pelkey, advi- 
sor of the Eco House. “I know that 
people come here because they 
might have a chance to live in Eco 
House. I think we're trying to be 
like somebody else.” 

“Lots of institutions like Juniata 
have a lot more living and learning 
communities verses special interest 
housing,” said Leonard. “So the fu- 
ture goal is that the Eco House and 
the Global Village will set a good 
foundation as we continue to build 
that type of residential program.” 

‘There are multiple goals in these 
housing transitions. “We wanted to 
bring them back into the residence 


halls, and that gives them more 
exposure to more students versus 
being somewhat isolated within 
the house where only the residents 
of that small house are exposed to 
that kind of culture or lifestyle, so 
this gives the opportunity for other 
students to be exposed to other 
cultures and lifestyles as well,” 
said Leonard. 

“Our ideas are that we want to 
involve the other people in the 
tower, but it’s kind of difficult be- 
cause they didnt sign up for this 


community. Those arent their 


> see Eco page 3 


In a change from the past years 
of Empty Bowls, the event was 
held in Ellis Hall. “The Stone 
Church is a beautiful place to hold 
it, but we think about the amount 
of bowls we have and the amount 
of people that come in and cycle 
through, along with the idea of 
people having to possibly wait 
outside in rain. Moving it to Baker 
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Empty Bowls holds 10th aenseen aay eats College 


just makes it more accessible,” said 
senior Caitlin McCann, president 
of Mud Junkies, a student-based 
group focused on introducing ce- 
ramics to others 

‘The idea of shorter soup lines 
was also a large motivator. “So we 
are moving from the Brethren 
Church to Baker, which we hope 
will diffuse the mile-long line that 
kind of emerges from the building 
because there will be a lot more 
space to go bowl shopping,” said 
Benson. “You might wait in line if 
it’s a popular soup, but hopefully 
that line will be five people instead 
of 25 people.” 

‘The growth of the event at Juni- 
ata has not gone unnoticed. “We've 
grown tremendously. We've 
reached out to restaurants over the 
years and expanded our area for in- 
volving the restaurants,” said Baer. 

The growth in interest has in- 
spired a course based on making 
bowls for the event. “We developed 
enough interest that there is now a 
course; now, there is course called 
Empty Bowls Practicum, and that 
follows the model that if you sign 
up for one credit, you have to make 
50 bowls that make it to the end,” 
said Benson. “I can talk to them 
more about~the aesthetic of the 
bowl, the function of the bowl, we 
talk about glazes and their function 


> see BOWLS page 4 


JC presented STEM grant 


By Lewis Boos 


Juniata College ‘received a 


STEM (science, technology, engi- : 


neering and mathematics) grant, 
which totaled over one-million 
dollars, from the National Sci- 
ence Foundation (NSF). The grant 
was a part of the foundation's 
NOYCE scholarships, created by 
Robert Noyce. 

“We work with a firm out in 
Washington, DC. Their name 
is McAllister and Quinn, They 
thought that this particular NSF 
grant would be something that 
would fit our campus and our 
needs, so we began to pursue that 
with Kathy Jones, Jamie White, 
and Mike Keating. That’s how 
we first found out about it,” said 
James Troha, president at Juniata 
College. “We got it before spring 
break. I got the email on March 1, 
the project’s exact title is Energiz- 
ing STEM Teaching Across Rural 
Schools, and the exact reward is 
one-million, nine-thousand, and 
seventy-four dollars.” 

“It’s huge. I believe that it is one 
of the largest, if not the largest sin- 
gle grant that Juniata has ever re- 
ceived,” said Kathy Jones, associate 
professor of education. “It’s being 


administered through the educa- 
tion department. I'm the princi- 
pal investigator on it, and my two 
co-principal investigators are Dr. 
White in Physics and Dr. (Leslie) 
Leckvarcik, who's in charge of Sci- 
ence in Motion.” 

“The primary purpose (of the 
grant) is to offer scholarships for 
my students, in the junior and se- 
nior year, and that would be up to 
$15,000 a person per year,” said 
Jones. “They would have to agree 
to teach for two years of teaching 
science or mathematics in a rural 
area, for every year a scholarship. 
If they had it for two years, that 
would be four years of teaching. It 
allows us, also, after their freshman 
or sophomore year, they can take a 
course in the summer that would 
be eligible. It would be a tuition- 
free, STEM-focused course called 
Foundations of Education. This is 
an exploration, not a commitment, 
but just a chance to see if science 
or mathematics teaching might 
be something they are interested 
in doing.” 

Juniata students in the science 
or mathematics departments who 
are interested in teaching those 


> see STEM page 4 
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Beeghly Library adds graphic novels, changes policy, on food, drink 


By Tuiri Oo 


Starting this spring, Beeghly Li- 
brary is making changes to extend 
hours, allow food in the library and 
add a graphic novel section. 

Beeghly Library will be 
opening two hours earlier at 10 
a.m. on Sunday mornings. “Dur- 
ing the weekends, many students 
tend to sleep in. Sometimes you 
want to study on a Sunday and 
if you donit feel comfortable study- 
ing in the room while your room- 
mate is sleeping, you can go to 
the library. So the new open- 
ing hour is great,” said freshman 
Liliane Umuhoza., 

‘Tm also happy about the 
earlier hours. Most students, 
myself included, sleep in a little 
later on Sunday mornings before 
going to Baker for lunch. How- 
ever, with Baker not opening 
until 11:45, I usually find my- 
self awake, hungry and ready 
to start my day, watching the 
clock for 11:45 to roll around. 
It will be nice to be able to 
get up, grab some coffee and 
a bagel, and do a few hours 
of work on Sunday mornings,” said 
junior Madeline Bennetti. 

_ Brewed Awakenings, the 

- coffee shop in the library, has 
added snacks to their menu from 
Sodexo. “We will offer baked 
goods such as muffins, scones, 
turnovers, bagels along with 
healthy snack options and some 
not so healthy options. We are 
in the early stages of selection 
and would like feedback from 
the students and staff on what 
they would like to see there 
offered,” said Britt Knaub, 
retail manager of Sodexo 
at Juniata. 

Cecile Lee, a senior who often 
buys food from Brewed Awaken- 
ings, said, “It’s great for all students 
here. I do all-nighters, and I think 
it’s nice because you can get hun- 
gry in the middle of the night and 
you have to go to Muddy to get 
some food, but now you can buy 
something here.” 

“This is a good change because 
when people are stressed, mostly 
they want to eat. Even before 





The Beeghly Library has made changes since spring break. In addition to a graphic novel collection, new food and beverage 
selections will be offered from Brewed Awakenings. 


the change, students bring their 
own food, or some snacks. This 
is absolutely great because when 
we're studying, we need to eat,” 
said Umuhoza. 

The food availability can also 
contribute to students with dietary 
needs. “I'm a type 1 diabetic, so I 
often need ‘to eat at inopportune 
times. Usually, if my blood sugar 
goes low in the library, I have to 
leave my work and come back 
to it. It will be nice to eat with- 
out having to interrupt my work,” 
said Bennetti. 


Janice Hartman, the library ar- 
chivist, said, “Provided that the stu- 
dents respect the space, that means 
being careful with the drinks, 
putting the trash in the trash can, 
so that we don't have damaged 
furniture, damaged books from 
spills, I think this is actually not a 
bad idea.” 

“Everybody that works here 
wants the library to be a wel- 
coming place. We feel like we're 
somewhere that you can come 
to do your work, to get help, to 
feel comfortable and I think get- 


ting beverages and snacks when 
youre studying for your exam or 
doing a lot of research is a good 
thing,” said Hartman. 

Graphic novels, which are lo- 
cated in the basement, are an- 
other new addition to the library. 
“Graphic novels are really an aca- 
demic source in an art form while 
comics are a little bit more of a fun 
type thing, not necessarily a direct 
academic use but sort of a stress 
relief,” said John Mumford, the li- 
brary director. 

“Along with the graphic novels, 


there are also comic books down 
there. So if students want to take 
a study break, they can take a look 
at that. They might even get you 
interested,” said Mumford. 

A few examples of graphic nov- 
els include: “The Cartoon Intro- 
duction to Philosophy,” which is a 
rigorous introduction to philoso- 
phy in the form of comic, “Manga 
Classics: Les Miserables,” a his- 
torical novel adapted to Japanese 
comic form, and “Charles Darwin: 
On the Origin of Species.” 

“These graphic novels are like a 
guide, an introduction. If you're not 
sure youre interested in something 
like this or if you want to know 
about something in fifteen min- 
utes, you can look through here. 
‘There is a lot here,” said Mumford. 

Hartman said, “I used to teach 
CWS (and) I am so much about 
words, and the graphic novel is so 
much more about pictures, but I’m 
trying to be flexible and saying, 
‘you know what? It’s all literature 
in different forms.” 

‘Tve only ever read one graphic 
novel, but I loved it. Pll definitely 
be visiting the new graphic novel 
section to see what is available,” 
said Bennetti. 

‘The changes are already under- 
way. “It started right after spring 
break and so is the food that 
Brewed Awakenings is selling. 
‘They still have evening hours in the 
week. It has always open at 10 on 
Saturdays, but now we're also open 
on Sundays. The Brewed Awaken- 
ings food has already been under- 
way and the graphic novels are also 
available now,” said Woodling. 

“So all in all, I think it’s probably 
a good idea, and I just hope that 
the students will respect the space 
and just be careful. Also the books 
cost a lot to replace, but at the same 
time, it is really cold and if I were a 
student I would love to have cof- 
fee and snacks while I'm spending 
two hours studying for O-Chem,” 
said Hartman. 

“Also take advantage “of the 
graphic novels and the comics. The 
end of the semester is coming, so 
Tm sure they need a study break, so 
hopefully, they'll come and look at 
those,” said Woodling. 





Juniata College’s Major Event replaced by day trips, comedy acts 


By Jutta WaGNER 


Major Event that came to Ju- 
niata College once every two years 
will no longer occur. In its place, 
JAB will be holding smaller, more 
frequent events and trips for stu- 
dents, which will take place peri- 
odically during the school year. 

“In the past, we have done one 
concert every two years and it’s 
been really hard to find one art- 
ist that would suit everyone's 
kind of needs, with this, (so) we 
can kind of split the budget and 
have multiple smaller scale events 
where everyone can, hopefully, 
do something,” said junior Kelly 
Reynolds, a student who works 
with JAB. 

“We only had it every two years, 
so there was that off year where 
there wasn't a big thing to do and 
now with the changes we made 
to it, instead of doing away with 
it completely, there is going to 
be more options for students, so 
they aren't bored on the weekends 
or anything like that,” said Brett 

. Greene, the Advisor of JAB. 


Some may wonder why Major 
Event is being taken away. “One 
of the main reasons why these 
changes were made, in a way it was 
like we were doing a disservice to 
the students. How Kelly said, if we 
bring a hip hop artist to campus, 
maybe one third of the student 
population listens to hip hop mu- 
sic and likes it, and the other two 
thirds are like ‘but where did my 
money go?” said Greene: 

One trip that derived from the 
decline of Major Event was the 
trip to Washington DC. Brett 
and Kelly explained that, this 
year, they had planned this trip 
and are planning another one to 
Pittsburgh. They are also trying 
to bring in two acts, which will be 
comedy based. 

“We are planning on doing an- 
other karaoke night and we were 
just talking about it today, maybe 
doing a movie night for earth 
day—probably The Lorax. We will 
be doing the Finals Blow Out just 
like we did in the fall,” said Greene. 


With all the changes going on 
at Juniata, some people may not 


be accepting of another change. 
“Yeah, we got rid of major event, 
yeah some people can be unhappy, 
there's a lot of change happening 
here (at- Juniata). Not everyone 
likes change, but we are showing 
that change can be good,” said 
Greene, “just because we aren't 
bringing a musical guest to campus 
doesn’t mean we're not doing. This 
is your money, we want to do more 
for you all.” 

So far they have scheduled two 
trips, the first one was a day trip 
to DC. “It went really well, we 
originally had 55 students go- 
ing, and there was such a surplus 
that we had to rent a second bus, 
we had like 80 people go I think,” 
said Greene. 

“Everyone got to do what they 
wanted to do, we didn’t make them 
stick to a schedule, we just said 
be back here to be picked up and 
everything in DC is free, which 
is good,” said Greene, who at- 
tended the trip with JAB, “so they 
went to the museums, the zoo, 
all of the different exhibits they 
have going on, all the different 


tourist attractions.” 

One student who went on the 
trip had never been to DC before 
and was rather excited about her 
first experience, “I think it was a 
good experience and the fact that it 
was free was even better,” said Brit- 
taney Meier, a senior. 

Meier has been to one major 
event in her school career and she 
doesn't seem to object with the 
removal of it, “I went to the ma- 
jor event my sophomore year, and 
I really enjoyed it, but it was very 
limited; not a lot of people were in- 
terested in it and not a lot of people 
could really partake in the event,” 
said Meier. 

For most of these planned trips, 
there is a ten-dollar deposit that 
students will get back when they 
return. However, there are certain 
trips that will cost a small fee. “The 
DC trip was just a ten-dollar de- 
posit, then you got that back on the 
bus. For the Pirates game, it’s go- 
ing to be ten dollars per ticket, then 
when you get the ticket, there is a 
five-dollar voucher on it that you 
can use for food or merchandise at 


the game,” said Greene. 

It seems JAB only has the stu- 
dents’ best interest in mind, want- 
ing to set up events that everyone 
can enjoy and wanting to take 
feedback to build on it. “We want 
everyone to enjoy the student life _ 
portion of school more, it’s hard to 
really please everyone, so we kind 
of have to go into it knowing that, 
but we are really trying our best to 
have something everyone can en- 
joy,” said Reynolds. 

“We are here for you, all of the 
students who are in the executive 
board of JAB and all of our general 
members are always saying we are 
here for the students by the stu- 
dents,” said Greene. 

So far, it seems the changes they 
made are pleasing at least some 
of the students here at Juniata, “I 


‘liked this trip so I'm hoping for 


maybe local trips, sporting events, 
going to lakes or something and 
then maybe game nights on cam- 
pus. Basically, just a wider variety 
of options,” said Meir, “I'm excited 
to see what more they have to 
offer us.” 
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Health and wellness group offers stress management techniques 


By Jessica WARE 


Since February of 2016, Health 
and Wellness counselor Jonathan 
Reveley-Cohen has been running 
the on-campus group called Man- 
aging College Stress Group. 

“The primary goal is to man- 
age our stress, to figure out differ- 
ent coping skills, and sometimes 
just having a group discussion is 
the coping skill. Ultimately, the 
goal is everyone leaves better, hav- 
ing a better idea of how to over- 
come what is causing their stress. 
It could be something external. 
Perhaps like exams or other aca- 
demic work. It could be internal 
like difficulty adjusting to dorm 
life. Sometimes, and this hasn't 
really come up yet, but it could 
be leaving college. “That can be 
something that is really stressful,” 
said Reveley-Cohen. 

The group is open through 
invitation, though it has a maxi- 
mum capacity of ten students. “I 
put on the announcements, ba- 
sically, what I believe the group 
goals are and what we are trying 
to accomplish and what would be 
appropriate to come to the group 
for,” said Reveley-Cohen. “In the 
announcements, the location isn't 
disclosed, but it’s not a secret. I'll 
tell anyone who wants to know, but 
if we got to the maximum number 
of students, then the group would 
be closed.” 

“T feel like this group is probably 
going to be very useful for many 
members of the Juniata communi- 
ty. With finals coming up, learning 
how to manage stress with a group 
of people who are experiencing 


The Managing College Stress group is being offered by Jonahan Revely-Cohen, a 
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counselor at Health and Wellness, to teach students stress management techniques. 


similar struggles as you would 
be pretty helpful,” said junior 
Cynthia Boo. 

Because group members need 
to be share details of their lives 
and understanding of each other, 
the group needs to remain small. 
“We've had about five people at 
any given time. It’s open to about 
ten students, given space and trying 
to meet the goals of the group. It’s 
to have a truly genuine conversa- 
tion with mutual support. Various 
things cause stress, anything from 


academics, to social life, to home 
life transition. Really it’s driven by 
what the group members want to 
discuss,” said Reveley-Cohen. 

In these group meetings, Rev- 
eley-Cohen and other counselors 
help the students learn techniques 
to help control their stress, espe- 
cially in tense situations. “Some- 
times some of the techniques are 
mindful breathing, setting aside 
time to balance life. It might mean 
increasing your work load because 
you have a heavy work load. It 


might be changing study habits, 
it might be changing eating hab- 
its. Sometimes we're not sleeping 
enough, we're not getting break- 


- fast, and that can create a lot of 


stress. Sometimes its bottling stuff 
up,” said Reveley-Cohen. 

Reveley-Cohen has two dif- 
ferent skill sets that he helps stu- 
dents use to manage their stress. 
‘I break coping skills down into 
two categories: emotion-focused 
coping skills and solution-focused 
coping skills. Both are necessary, 
but solution-focused coping skills 
generally have a delayed, longer- 
term relief because they are geared 
to solving a problem. Emotion- 
focused coping skills are like how 
to change your emotions very 
quickly, and they can tend to be 
helpful or unhelpful depending on 
whether they make the problem 
worse, delay solving the problem, 
or currently solve the problem,” 
said Reveley-Cohen. 

Managing College Stress Group 
requires members to have a mutual 
agreement to keep the confidenti- 
ality of other members and to be 
supportive of each other. “I am 
bound to keep the confidential- 
ity. The group members have a 
mutual agreement to do that es- 
pecially concerning the specifics of 
topics, intimate details of personal 
stories. They don't have to be se- 
crets, but they're in their right to 
disclose what they want to,” said 
Reveley-Cohen. 

‘I think the intentions of this 
group sound helpful especially for 
college students,” said Elisabeth 
Wright, a freshman at Juniata. 
“This group could help the cam- 


pus community by creating a more 
stress free atmosphere.” 

The group officially began in 
February 2016 and they meet bi- 
weekly, When asked how the 
group started Reveley-Cohen said, 
“I think it started because it is good 
to have as many resources on cam- 
pus for the student body to have 
different options to manage stress, 
to engage in different activates. I 
think there is a healthy component 
of learning about yourself that can 
be brought about. It’s a different 
way to address issues of stress.” 

For those looking to join the 
group, Reveley-Cohen said, “My 
email is on the health and wellness 
website and if you are‘interested in 
the group, or if you want to learn 
more about it, please feel free to 
call or email. I can answer specific 
questions. Nobody is going to be 
declined from the group except for 
capacity issues which havent aris- 
en. If there is demand beyond ten, 
I just set up more groups.” 

“I would consider joining or rec- 
ommending it to others because 
sometimes we think we are han- 
dling our stress but in reality we 
make it worse. This group could 
be that aid to get you through 
whatever you need to get through,” 
said Wright. 

“I think whenever you have 
people attending, I can’t define for 
them what they are getting out of 
it, but nobody likes to waste their 
time. My goal is always to help 
as many as possible in general. 
At the same time, if it’s just one or 


two people getting help, I 
feel it’s very worth wide,” 
said Reveley-Cohen. 





Eco house to move on campus in order to provide a traditional setting 


> from Eco page 1 


expectations when moving into 
East,” said senior and president of 
Eco House Alexis Klein. 

Another goal of the changes is 
related to upperclassmen housing. 
“We also would like to create more 
apartment-style living to be avail- 
able at room draw,” said Leonard. 
“So what: that does is we will be 
able to add about 55 beds to room 
draw that was not available in pre- 
vious years. So we have doubled 
the amount of apartment-style 
beds for room draw.” 

“Hopefully these seniors will 
love Eco House for its ‘character’ 
as we all do, because this house has 
mold, cracks, and drafty windows. 


‘Things are constantly falling apart. 


We cannot control heating in our 
house, and the heater in my room 
has been off all but two nights 
this winter. I have heard nothing 
of plans to seriously renovate Eco 
House, and I think it is deceptive 
to brand living here as ‘apartment- 
style living’,” said junior Emily 
Parker. 

“Things are rough all over and 
they're trying to figure it out, but I 
really dislike that this is their solu- 
tion. They know that and we have 
talked about it a lot,” said Klein. 
“I think that their intentions are 
alright, but I don’t think they got 
that across to us early enough in 
this process.” 

‘There will be some accommoda- 
tions in East Houses to fulfill the 
lifestyle of Eco House. “For the 
most part, they're already energy 
efficient,” said Leonard. “As the 
community grows, we can look 
toward even making some more 
accommodations. We'll make as 


many as we possibly can over the 
summer. Most of what they re- 
quested is already in East and our 
other residence halls.” 

Some students have given nega- 
tive feedback on the changes. “The 
spaces are different, but it still pro- 
vides the same kind of accommo- 
dations as the previous house did. 
It just won't have that house-feel. 
It’s been difficult and we recog- 
nize that. The goal of Res-Life is 
to hopefully set them up to be suc- 
cessful in their new location and 
we're going to try to do the best we 
can with that,” said Leonard. 

‘T feel like the administration 
has listened to me, and I appreci- 
ate that, but I feel like my concerns 
have not been taken into consider- 
ation. So in a sense, I do not feel 
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listened to at all,” said Parker. 
Eco House cooks as a commu- 


‘nity frequently. “At this point, my 


main hope is that the adminis- 
tration will grant us access to the 
reduced meal plans, including the 
option to have no meal plan. Eco 
House members have always had 


this option, allowing us to cook 


ouselves more local and sustain- 
able food and allowing us to spend 
more time together in our shared 
spaces,” said Parker. 

“The main things that we look 
for are people who want to live in 
community and want to actually 
be involved with the people they're 
living with, and who have had the 
opportunity to do that or just want 
the opportunity to do that. We also 
look for people who want to be en- 
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vironmentally conscious, or already 
are and want to continue or have 
found it extremely difficult in the 
dorms to do that,” said Klein. 

‘Tm aware that lots of things 
are happening and we are not 
their only transitional community, 
but that was really hard to see,” 
said Klein. “It’s really hard to have 
worked so hard and then just feel 
like you have made no difference 
and that they see none of it.” 

Moving East Houses will open 


" more spaces for students to be part 


of the House. “The other advan- 
tage of moving them is we can give 
them more available space. So the 
Eco House only held 12 and in the 
last couple years, they had trouble 
filling all of the beds with Eco 
House students so this year we will 
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be able to designate more beds for 
them,” said Leonard. 

Interest in being a part of Eco 
House reportedly has declined this 
year. ‘It’s fair to say that the interest 
in those communities has dropped 
because of the new location and 
unfortunately a lot of that, I think, 
is due to students wanting to live 
in those spaces for the accommo- 
dations, not necessarily the experi- 
ence,” said Leonard. 

“Since the decisions have been 
made, we now have less than 10 
of them still willing to follow this 
community to East. It says a couple 
of things, but unfortunately it also 
takes away the cool people who are 
still interested in sustainability and 
our community but see East as too 
much of the opposite,” said Klein. 
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Juniata recewes $1 million toward scholarship in secondary education 


> from STEM page | 





subjects will be most affected by 
scholarships from the grant. “The 
biggest impact will be on the stu- 
dents, who are awarded the grants, 
who are apart of the education de- 
partment. It will really help them 
out financially, It’s going to provide 
additional money to their financial 
aid, so they graduate with less debt. 
They can go out to the teaching 
environment, and not worry about 
large loans that some students will 
have,” said Troha. 

“It’s opens up so many doors for 
them that they might not have uti- 
lized before, and it is also a renew- 
able grant as well,” said Jones. 

‘Tm a mathematics second- 
ary education major, and I believe 
we need a lot more math majors 
overall. In rural schools, it would 
be great for them to have great 
math teachers. If we could get that 


(more STEM funding) into the 
rural schools and have them be 
passionate about that, I like that. 
If we could get that into the rural 
schools and have them be passion- 
ate about math, it could take you 
really far in life,” said sophomore 
Stephanie Ringer. 

‘I have a huge passion for 
teaching, teaching in specifically 
chemistry. This grant gave me an 
opportunity to teach in a rural set- 
ting,” said junior Catherine Wit- 
temann. “I grew up in Lancaster 
county, where they have a lot of 
poor schools that don't have a 
lot of science, STEM funding. I 
was fortunate enough to go to a 
school, where there was enough 
STEM funding. I also saw a lot 
of low funding ESS school dis- 
tricts, where they didn't have a lot 
of funding, so they didn’t have as 
many opportunities for a lot of 
science fair projects starting with 
research or something like that. It 


would be cool to get a lot of stu- 
dents motivated about science and 
STEM subjects.” 

“Tt’s a very positive thing. Ru- 
ral schools can be at a disadvan- 
tage sometimes, being that they're 
smaller, whether they don't have 
as much funding, and/or people. 
I know there are schools around 
here that have problems. I think 
it’s a great opportunity to get more 
teachers into these kinds of schools. 
I think it’s a great thing, and I hope 
a lot of people hop on board with 
it,” said senior Ian O'Shea. “Fi- 
nancially speaking, it was a good 
opportunity. It is also a good op- 
portunity to teach for a rural area. I 
went to a smaller school, and even 
if I don't end up teaching in a rural 
area, I think it would be a good op- 
portunity to teach in a rural area.” 

‘The money from the grant can 
be used for a variety of projects on 
campus, to help benefit students 
who : are eligible for the grant. “An- 


other part of the grant we have is 
where the money is being used. To 
offer a summer internship for eli- 
gible students, to do research in the 
science labs, to do math research in 
the math department, to do edu- 
cation research with me, to being 
a summer science camp counselor 
for the science camp that we have 
on campus, and/or to be an intern 
at the field station,” Jones said. “In 
the Pennsylvania's requirements 
for science, they have very specific 
certification requirements. You are 
certified in Physics, you are certi- 
fied in Biology, we do a certifica- 
tion in Chemistry, we have a gen- 
eral sciences certification, and we 
are finishing up an environmental 
science certification. They are tak- 
ing away that certification, but I 
still have two in the pipeline for 
that. We also have mathematics 
and earth and space science.” 

‘This grant will still have an im- 
pact on students, even after they 


graduate from Juniata. “We would 
have this cohort of folks, who 
would finish up and leave Juniata. 
I would continue to track them 
for two years and stay with them,” 
said Jones. “Once a month, we'll get 
together electronically and twice 
a year they will be back on campus 
to get together. That will be alumni 
weekend in June and then the 
family/homecoming in October, 
where we will talk about what's go- 
ing on in their schools.” 

“There's a lot of work that 
goes into it, but the biggest piece 
for me is that it’s a real nice exam- 
ple of how our faculty works col- 
laboratively for the betterment of 
our students,” said President 
Troha. “I think it’s a wonderful 
example and the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, through giv- 
ing us this million-dollar grant, 
is affirming the work that our 
students and faculty are doing in 


the sciences.” 





Annual ceramics event t moved from Stone Church to Baker Refectory 


> from Bow1s page | 


more extensively, and the bowls are 
a lot better.” 

Benson recently had a talk at 
the National Ceramics conference 
with two other event coordinators. 
Here, she found other inspirations 
for the event’s future at Juniata. 
“They still do community bowl 
days, what they do is they have 
community groups come. and do 
build-a-bowl days, and they want 
to come back and buy their own 
bowl. We just let the floodgates 
open and maybe people will find 
their own bowl,” said Benson. “It 
was really eye-opening to listen 
and participate in that conversa- 
tion, and it gave me a few ideas.” 

To those who have not been 
around for all ten years of Empty 
Bowls at Juniata, they find the re- 
sponse encouraging. “I think it’s 
amazing, I personally haven't seen 
an Empty Bowls event this big, 
my high school used to have them, 
but only a couple hundred people 
would come,” said McCann. “We 
raised over $5000 last year, which is 
pretty incredible for a small school 


and a small group of people. think’ 


it’s amazing that we're able to con- 
tribute this much.” 

Robert Boryk, who has spent 
time behind the scenes in the bowl 
making process and lecturer in the 
art department, has also noticed 
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The Empty Bowls event offers music, food and art to raise money for local food banks and backpack programs.The annual event 
moved from the Stone Church to Baker Refectory to accomadate the number of bowls. 


the community reaction. “The 
volunteers on campus have been 
great, the students have come in 
on their own time, they don't get 
paid, there’s no compensation, they 
don't get free soup, and they don't 
get a free bowl. They just help, and 
we get more than enough help that 
way,” said Boryk. 

Boryk also commented on po- 
tential further expansion of the 
event. “I think there’s a lot of room 
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growth. There's a lot of interest in 
it, both on campus and in the com- 
munity,” said Boryk. “I do believe 
we are going to try and do more 
outreach in the upcoming years 
to not only have the community 
come to the event, but also allow- 
ing them to come and help make 
and be more active in the process 
of making the bowls—being a 
little more hands-on.” 

aatiey Alex Stoudt went to the 
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event for her first time this year. 
“It’s awesome, I love that it not 
only supports student work and 
simultaneously supporting local 
business but also supporting the 
local food pantry, so it all circles 
around,” said Stoudt.“I’m bummed 
I never came before, which is why I 
bought an extra bowl.” 

Another student, freshman 
Nichole Leiby, decided to at- 
tend due to hearing the talk sur- 
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rounding Empty Bowls. “People 
were really excited that day, so 
that’s what made me want to go, 
people thought it was a good cause,” 
said Leiby.“Tt’s a really coolidea and 
I really liked the bowls 

Meanwhile, freshman Evan 
Quinter had heard of the event 
before, and said that he would 
go again. “It was for a great cause, 
having so many different types 
of soup was awesome, the enter- 
tainment was great, it was just a 
great atmosphere,” said Quinter. 
‘Tt was awesome, I would 
even be willing to help out in 
the future.” 
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New action flick disappoints fans of iconic superheroes 





Zach Snyder's new movie “Bat- 
man v Superman: Dawn of Justice” 
starring Ben Affleck and Henry 
Cavill is a spectacular disappoint- 
ment. The sequel to Snyder's 2013 
Superman movie “Man of Steel” 
made similar mistakes and com- 
pletely dropped the ball with a 
pair of the most iconic superheroes 
ever created. While there is a great 
number of things the film does 
excellently, the errors it makes are 
large enough to completely over- 
shadow them. 

‘There are a few small cinemato- 
graphic gems that make the movie 
enjoyable, but there are really two 
main reasons why one should go 
sée it. Number one (the most ob- 
vious): the action sequences. This 
is a superhero movie. That means 
lots of explosions and guys get- 
ting tossed through the air. If Sny- 
der knows one thing, it is how to 
film an epic brawl. There are a lot 
of similarities between these ac- 
tion sequences and those in its 
predecessor “Man of Steel,” which 
is a good thing in terms of visual 
appeal. Buildings crumble with a 
myriad of glittering particles and 
the punches are weighty and sat- 
isfying. And yes, the Batman and 
Superman fight is absolutely awe- 
some to watch. 

Another thing the film does 
right is the appearance of Wonder 
Woman. Some critics say that she 
is not really a character in the story 
at all, but more of a flashy extra 
thrown in. While this is true, she 
makes up for it by stunning the 
audience with her every scene. Her 
costume and spine-tingling musi- 
cal accompaniment fit her charac- 
ter like a glove. The only time the 





Since Andrew Jackson's 1824 
campaign, presidential campaigns 
have used music as part of their 
strategies. With the rise of popular 
music, specifically rock, presiden- 
tial campaign songs have become 
associated with a hopeful’s policy 
or personality. 

Having a campaign song is good 
for a candidate because it helps 
people remember things about 
them. When a candidate would 
hold their rally, glee clubs, which 
are choral groups usually consist- 
ing of men, would sing these short 
catchy songs, which were called 
‘glees.’ This later developed into 
passing out the words and music 
to the public so that they could 
follow along. 

The way people came up with 
these songs was rather varied} es- 
pecially in the early days. The most 
famous one written for a specific 
candidate was for William Henry 
Harrison’s 1840 campaign with 
“Tippecanoe and Tyler Too,” ref- 
erencing Harrison's nickname and 


movie actually brought a smile to 


. my face was when she swooped 


down to join in the final brawl and 
shoved Batrnan and Superman out 
of the spotlight for a moment. 

Just as a note, I usually have a 
rule to not write about any spoilers. 
However, I am going to break that 
tule here because the best parts 
that I’ve mentioried above can be 
fully enjoyed while still knowing 
what is coming. If you absolutely 
must see the movie without spoil- 
ers, just know: that the plot is ab- 
solutely terrible and has holes in 
it big enough to fit a Kryptonian 
spaceship through. 

‘The trailer that got everybody 
excited to see the movie featured 
Batman in Iron-Man-like power 
armor with glowing eyes. Unfortu- 
nately, it is used once. Batman be- 
gins with a more traditional mask 
in the beginning, switches to the 
helmet for his fight with Super- 
man, and then ditches it again fora 
leather mask with zero explanation. 
‘This is a minor detail, but it bugged 
me. There was no reason for him to 
switch at all, and that new look was 
something potential viewers were 
excited about. Sure, the helmet 
gets trashed during the fight with 
Superman and you could make the 
argument that it was the only one 
he had, but that just does not make 
any sense. I cannot see the multi- 
billionaire Bruce Wayne saying, 
“Alfred, that armored helmet looks 
expensive. We could probably cut 
costs by just making the one and 
hope that we don't need a spare. 
Also, add a few more Gatling guns 
to the Batwing. I could use some 


_more of those.” 


Also, this Batman is nothing 
similar to the one in Christopher 
Nolan's “Dark Knight” trilogy. If 
you remember “The Dark Knight,” 
the Joker tries several times to get 
Batman to kill him. Batman avoids 
this and even goes out of his way to 
save the Joker. In fact, the essential 
idea of “The Dark Knight” is that 
Bruce Wayne does not kill people. 


his running mate. 
No new song has been writ- 


ten or had words changed for an 
already-written song since Richard 
Nixon's 1972 campaign. However, 
Bob Dole’s unsuccessful campaign 
in 1996 had the famous Sam and 
Dave song “Soul Man” re-written 
to suit him in “Dole Man.” Presi- 
dent Obama's original campaign 
had many songs, from the will.i.am 
song “Yes We Can” based on 
his New Hampshire concession 
speech to the Aretha Franklin 
classic “Think.” 

Since popular songs have be- 
come anthems for political gain, 
some artists have requested the 
candidates don’t use their songs 
for their campaigns, especially if 
the band members do not agree 
with the political messages that 
the candidates are trying to en- 
force. For example, when Mike 
Huckabee ran in 2008, he used 
Boston's “More than a Feeling,” 
and band founder and philan- 
thropist Tom Scholz requested 
that he stopped using the song. 
‘This was not surprising, as Scholz 
wrote an entire album criticizing 
corporate America. 

Some of the requests to stop 
have been intense enough to war- 
rant a civil suit, like in George 
W. Bush's 2000 bid. His use of 
Tom Petty’s song “Won't Back 


Because he’s Batman. While Af 
fleck himself did nothing wrong 
to tarnish the character, his version 
goes against this notion entirely. 
I couldn't keep up with the body 
count as he blew up, shot, and even 
stabbed baddies like it was just a 
normal part of his day. To have Bat- 
man killing people (and using guns 
at any point) is about as true to the 
character as Superman. snorting 
Kryptonite like cocaine. According 
to some more comic-savvy than 
I, there are certain storylines that 
have Batman killing people, but 
the entire point of those stories is 
that it is uncharacteristic of Bat- 
man to do that. . 

What this movie is actually fo- 
cused on (at least; according to the 
title) is the fight between Batman 
and Superman. If Juniata had a 
class called “Moviemaking 101,” 
it would have a bullet point some- 
where that would say “if you name 
the movie because of a certain 
scene, have that scene be the best 
in the movie.” The fact is that the 
main fight in the film is NOT be- 
tween the two heroes, but between 
the trio of heroes and Doomsday. 
The Doomsday fight lasts about 
three times as long as the one ev- 
eryone paid a ticket to see. 

If there was one reason why 
someone would see this film, it 
would be because they would say 
to themselves, “I want to see Bat- 
man fight Superman.” Well, so 
does Lex Luthor. I'm not even 
kidding—that’s the whole reason 
behind it. Luthor has some serious 
parental issues and blames God 
for not saving him from his abu- 
sive father. As some sort of twisted 
catharsis, he wants to see the sym- 
bolic fight between God and man— 
Superman and Batman. I hear the 
planning committee in his voice as 
he tells Superman, “You will battle 
him to the death, Black and blue. 
Fight night. The greatest gladiator 
match in the history of the world 
... Son of Krypton versus Bat of 
Gotham!” Really? Is it too much to 


Down” led to a lawsuit because 
of Petty’s aversion to Bush, and 
the artist went so far as to play 
the song, ironically, at Al Gore's 
concession party. 

Perhaps one of the most famous 
campaign songs used was Fleet- 
wood Mac’s “Don't Stop,” used 
during Bill Clinton's 1992 run. 
It propelled him to the forefront 
of a strong baby-boomer voting 
populace to show that he was just 
like them. Not only was the use 
of the song clever, but Fleetwood 
Mac even reunited during his first 
inauguration to sing it. The elec- 
tion was historic because it was 
the first time in thirteen years that 
a Democrat was elected into the 
White House. 

‘The choice of campaign song 
changes over time. The baby 
boomers are a shrinking set of 
eligible voters. Today, they're still 
critically important since get- 
ting younger voters out there is a 
struggle, but as the Millennials be- 
come more rooted in the political 
system and Generation Y comes 
into the voting system, it may be 
important to update the playlist 
to songs that today’s largest voting 
base carr relate to. That isn't to say 
that Ted Cruz—who the internet 
has been very quick to label as one 
of the most elusive serial killers of 


all time—shouldn't have the Talk- 


ask to have an ounce of creativity in 
Hollywood anymore? 

‘The biggest spoiler (and eas- 
ily the worst part of the movie). is 
that Superman dies ... twice. The 
first time, he gets caught in an 
atomic blast that is meant to kill 
Doomsday. The movie makes a big 
deal about him not coming back 
to Earth, even though Doomsday 
did. There is a shot of him floating 
in space looking skeletal and quite 
dead. He then gets revived from 
the Sun and proceeds to join the 
fight below. At the end of the main 
fight, Superman gets stabbed by 
Doomsday and then proceeds to 
kill Doomsday with a Kryptonite 
spear. Afterwards, there is a scene 
where all the main characters are 
deeply emotional, which falls com- 
pletely flat if you realize that he al- 
ready died and resurrected himself: 
‘The ending of the movie consists 
of a grand presidential funeral with 
Batman and Wonder Woman 
mourning at his grave, and right 
before the credits roll we are sup- 
posed to be surprised when the dirt 
on the coffin begins to vibrate. ’m 
trying to picture the thought pro- 
cess behind this ... If there even 
was one. “Dude, Superman could 
take a nuke to the face any day! 
But getting stabbed with a pointy 
rock (that’s not even Kryptonite)? 
‘There's no coming back from that!” 

‘The funeral itself is so reverent 
of Superman that it completely 
undermines the premise of the 
movie. Batman wants to fight 
Superman because of the collat- 
eral damage he caused during the 
fight with Zod in “Man of Steel.” 
Fair enough, but the fight with 
Doomsday takes place in the exact 
same way, with the same guy (con- 
sidering that Doomsday is Zod), 
for the same stakes (the world is 
in danger). Superman even gets 
tossed into and destroys a building, 
which is the reason why Batman 
begins to hate him in the opening 
scenes. The thousands of people 
ready to crucify him in the begin- 


ing Heads’ “Psycho Killer” as his 
campaign song, but the rumor of 
Hillary Clinton adopting Katy 
Perry’s “Roar” would breathe some 
freshness into a process that’s been 
stuck in the ‘70s. 

Donald Trump has already come 
up with a campaign song: Twisted 
Sister’s “We're Not Gonna Take 
It.” Perhaps the antecedent to ‘it’ 
is the bill for the wall he plans to 
build, but I have to commend him 
on how well the music reflects his 
personality. Give the song a listen 
and it’s evident that the raucous 
noise blaring through the speakers 
is quintessentially Trump. 

On a much milder note, John 
Kasich has adopted U2’s “Beauti- 
ful Day.” Bernie Sanders has yet 
to declare one, but he has used 
Simon & Garfunkel’s “America” 
in his ads, which is about as grass- 
roots as one can get when it comes 
to something that is somewhat 
recognizable. If it were up to me, 
however, I'd remaster one of Sand- 
ers’ songs that he’ recorded in 
1987. Admittedly, no amount of 
auto-tune will save it, since most 
of it is more speaking than what 
could be considered singing, but 
in standard Sanders fashion, it’s 
terrifically endearing. 

Since running for re-election 
isnt uncommon, it makes sense 
for incumbents to choose a song 


ning are mourning him at the end, 
and yet the situations for both are 
nearly identical. 

So why have I spoiled all of this 
for you? Because you should not 
buy a ticket to see it. Superheroes 
are as American as apple pie and 
capitalism. You, as a capitalist con- 
sumer, can find your voice in the 
way you spend your money. If you 
buy a product, you are supporting 
its creators with capital. If you are 
a fan of action movies, buy a ticket 
for this one only because it is vi- 
sually stimulating. You could buy 
a ticket to support feminism since 
Wonder Woman is portrayed as a 
strong female and isn’t oversexual- 
ized like Lois Lane. If you are a fan 
of superhero movies, avoid this one 
like the plague. Buying a ticket for 
this movie will support the box of- 
fice earnings. The earnings for this 
movie should be less than expected 
so that the director will ask himself, 
“what did I do wrong?” 

A bad movie like “Krampus” is 
sort of worth the ticket, consider- 
ing that any kind of experimen- 
tation will go bad at some point. 
Sometimes, movies like “Krampus” 
or “Sharknado’ go off in a differ- 
ent direction than normal and fail 
miserably. Others like “Memento” 
succeed wonderfully. I could rip 
Jesse Eisenberg apart for being 
cringingly painful to watch as 
Lex Luthor, but I choose not to 
because I realize that the mate- 
rial supporting the character is 
surprisingly shallow. He was sim- 
ply experimenting, and it just so 
happened that he failed. I would 
not normally give away spoilers 
like this for any bad movie. This is 
a special: exception—a superhero 
movie with tons of canon material 
to work with and millions of dol- 
lars in the budget should not turn 
out this bad. Experimenting with 
Batman could be acceptable if the 
movie was focused on him, but as it 
stands, “Batman v Superman” has 
little reason to stray so far from the 
canon material and logic. 


Candidates borrow historic musical tactics to define campaigns 


that implies that they're still worth 
having in office. George W. Bush 
did this in 2004 when he chose 
Orleans’“Still the One.” John Hall, 
Orleans band member, protested 
the use of the song. This time, the 
protests didn’t escalate further. 

Songs have been politically 
charged for a long time, promoting 
one side of an issue over another. 
A clear example of this were the 
songs used by the Union and the 
Confederacy during the American 
Civil War (Battle Hymn of the 
Republic and Dixie, respectively). 
‘The use of music as political com- 
mentary has been going on for 
ages, but songs in American poli- 
tics have helped frame the culture 
around the presidential election in 
innumerable ways. From a mar- 
keting standpoint, anything that 
can bring a candidate into the 
minds of the people is beneficial, 
so choosing a song that is popu- 
lar is helpful in having the public 
considering the candidate's bid 
for presidency. 

Undoubtedly, candidates will 
continue to use music as a form of 
promotion since it has been useful 
for bids for nearly two hundred 


- years. As for this election, the jury 


is still out on official picks, but if 
the trend continues as it has for 
the past forty years, expect an an- 


nouncement over the summer. 
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Poems prove prisoners’s abilities to reform for better 


Sirens are the only reminder 
of having a prison so close to our 
campus. The Huntingdon prison 
is far from our minds as we drift 
through our daily activities, un- 
aware of the people locked inside. 
We might sometimes think of col- 
lege as a prison, but we have the 
freedom and power to experience 
the outside world. 

Nowadays, we as a modern so- 
ciety are terrified—terrified to the 
point that in the near future we 
may not even leave the house in 
fear of what might happen to us. 
Recently, in March, there was the 
Brussels attack. We never know 
when these disasters are going to 
strike. However, they should not 
stop us from living! They should, 
if anything, make us more de- 
termined to make the most of 
our lives and show that we aie 
not afraid. 

‘The beauty of the human race is 
how we come back from these at- 
tacks or natural disasters. We come 
together to help others in peril. 

Although we are continually 
bouncing back from these catastro- 
phes, we do not seem to be learn- 
ing from them. Surely we should 
now be experts in restricting these 
problems from reoccurring. Realis- 
tically, we cannot stop everything; 
Mother Nature is unpredictable, 
but we can solve problems such 
as the Syrian refugee crisis. There 
have been previous cases of refu- 
gees, so why do we find protecting 
the Syrians so hard now? 

As much as we judge prisoners 
for their wrongdoings, they repeat- 
edly show their commitment to 
learning new things while incar- 


cerated. These poems, for example, 





were a result of a writing program. 
It shows a dedication to chang- 
ing and hoping for a better life for 
themselves, but it also shows hope 
for our society overall. 

We are typically introduced 
to prison life through films and 
TV, though these poems pro- 
duced by a Huntingdon inmate 
emphasize what prison life was 
really like in 1974 and is still like 
today. No doubt you have curled 
up in the comfort of your own 
bed with a tub of Ben and Jerry's 
and binge watched the Netflix 
show “Orange Is the New Black.” 
Unfortunately, the prison envi- 
ronment depicted therein is not a 
realistic representation. 


Many times I have seen sais 


online of prison cells in Europ 


countries that often look See 





than many of university-accom-° 7 


modations which we pay a lot of 
money for. Some of the cells even 
have access to the latest game con- 


soles. Unfair as it may seem to us! 


students, I believe that giving pris- 


oners better accommodations and 
programs allows them to reflect 
on the opportunity to change and 
get back on the right path. Don’t 
you think a healthy, clean environ- 
ment would make a difference to 
an inmate’s willpower, compared to 
a dark, dingy closet for a cell? 
Another Netflix show that took 
us by storm was “Making a Mur- 
derer.” The series unveils the story 
of Steven Avery, who was falsely 
convicted of sexual assault. He was 
then released from prison, only to 
be arrested for a second offense 
of sexual assault, mutilation and 
murder. This series shows a side 
to the legal system that we don't 


very often see—the police wrong-’ 
et imprisoning citizens who are 


t guilty. Avery's cases started 


4 1985 and ended in 2007. He 
is still imprisoned now, and some 
people agree with the verdict. 
However, multiple petitions have 
been signed pushing to release 

_ Steven Avery after the 10-epi- 

-sode series depicting lawful mis- 








conduct, evidence tampering and 
coerced witnesses. 

Unfortunately, cases like Avery’s 
are increasingly prevalent, pre- 
dominately in the United States. 
Police brutality is occurring more 
frequently. Legislation often differs 
greatly from state to state, which I 
think causes more problems than 
it solves. If a country doesn’t work 
together in providing concrete 
tules, there can be multiple people 
unintentionally breaking laws. Ul- 
timately, I would suggest coopera- 
tion between all states so there is 
no confusion or misunderstanding. 
Tt would create a just country with 
fewer mistakes, by both the law en- 
forcement and the citizenry. 

‘These poems identify to us that 
everyone is human and that; people 


“make mistakes. However, one mis-_ 
- take ‘should not hold anyone back 


if they choose to change and be- 
come a better person. The second 
of the two poems describes the 
harsh reality of prison life and how 
it is not a sil ag for jhe weak. You 





are no longer recognized as a hu- 
man being; you no longer have a 
name, but rather a number. 

Conditions in prison can cause 
the belief that you don't belong 
in the outside world. It is a place 
where you are grouped together 
with hundreds of other inmates as, 
one being; your individual needs 
are rarely met. The author encour- 
ages us to understand that prison 
life is hard. It explains the real- 
ity but also implies that you need. 
to make your prison experience! 
worthwhile, rather than -dedicat- 
ing your time to feeling sorry for 
yourself. The time should be spent 
proving yourself, the officers and 
the outside world wrong. 

Proving that prisoners can 
change should encourage us not to 
label them solely for their mistakes. 
We should transfer this idea to our 
own experiences; we should not be 
subject to others’ opinions and ste-’ 
reotypes. We should be ourselves, 
take risks, be who we want to be 


and, most of all, enjoy aot 


———== = 
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1920s offered many employment opportunities in Huntingdon 





“Stephen Lane 


You hear it all the time from 
fellow Juniata College students, 
a simple expression of slight dis- 
may and frustration. “There’s just 
nothing here.” Whether referring 
to post-graduation employment 
opportunities or simple entertain- 
ment on a Friday night, the “we are 
in the middle of nowhere” case is a 
big one in campus life today. 

Unfortunately, speaking as a lo- 
cal, it can also be very hard to find 
decent employment opportunities 
in the area, at least upon gradua- 
tion from high school. However, 
this wasnit always the case. In fact, 
it is far from it. The whole county, 
even fifty years ago, was really quite 
a place to see. For the rest of the 
article we will be referring to the 
majority of the county, not just the 
immediate Huntingdon area. 

Now let's place ourselves into 
the shoes of a local high school boy, 
graduating with the class of 1925 
from either the Huntingdon Area 
High School, Mount Union High 
School or, in the more southern 
end of the county, Orbisonia or 
Saltillo High Schools. Faced with 
the world at their feet, just like we 
all were at one time, these newly 
graduated students have a decision 
to make. What will I do and where 


will I work? 

If you're not concemed with go- 
ing on to college, there are several 
opportunities for you. Everything 
from coal mining, logging, indus- 
trial factory work and railroading is 
available. Out of these, we can start 
with one of the better industries 
and professions to have: working at 
a railroad. 

‘Trains are considered by a lot of 
people as an icon of the industrial 
revolution. It was the first technol- 
ogy that truly mobilized the trans- 
portation of goods at a fast pace 
and economical rate. 

‘The town of Huntingdon alone 
had three forms of rail transpor- 
tation at one time. The first was 
the Pennsylvania Railroad’s major 
East-West Pittsburgh-to-Harris- 
burg route, which ran through the 
heart of Huntingdon with four 
mainline tracks. 

‘The second was the Hunting- 
don and Broad Top Mountain 
Railroad, which ran from the coal- 
fields of the Broad Top Mountains 
to Huntingdon. There also existed 
a short trolley line from right out- 
side of Founders Hall here at Ju- 
niata College to the train station 
area in Huntingdon. 

Outside the town of Hunting- 
don there was the East Broad 
Top Railroad that ran again from 
the coalfields of the Broad Top 
Mountains to the town of Mount 
Union, Pa., roughly eleven miles 
east of Huntingdon. There were 
also numerous quarry and logging 
railroads throughout the county. 
Growing up in this area, you didn’t 


have to look too far if you wanted 
to become a railroader. It was a job 
that came with a great deal of re- 
spect at times. 

The railroads were generally 
regarded as one of “the” places to 
find employment. Whether it was 
as a station agent or a fireman on 
a steam locomotive, you generally 
were paid well for the “at times” 
dangerous job you did. Physically 
demanding, a fireman on a manu- 
ally loaded coal burning locomo- 
tive (most were during this time) 
could expect to shovel a few tons of 
coal a day to keep the steam pres- 
sure up on the mountainous terri- 
tory the area railroads traversed. 

But whether a block operator at 
HUNT tower for the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad or a brakeman on the 
East Broad Top, it was some of the 
better employment you could find 
in the area. Now, assuming work- 
ing for the railroad was your No. 
1 goal (we all have the No. 1 job 
right?) and you couldn't get in with 
a railroad, you had many other op- 
tions as well. 

“Bricktown USA’ was the local 
name given to the town of Mount 
Union. The small town was labeled 
as the firebrick capital of the world, 
as three large brick furnaces existed 
here. The brickyards were the Har- 
bison Walker Refractories, North 
American Refractories and the 
General Refractories Co. (locally 
known as the “Star Plant”). The 
brickyards were what truly built up 
the town of Mount Union, liter- 
ally. Fair portions of the town and 
nearby villages owe a lot of their 


construction to the brickyards, as 
they are former brickyard compa- 
ny houses. They were modest and 
small, but they sufficed, and many 
families were raised in the quaint 
wooden houses. Many examples 
of these buildings exist in the 
area today. 

In addition to the brickyards, 
Mount Union was quite an indus- 
trious town. If the choking dust of 
working around the kilns became 
too much, there was the Etna Ex- 
plosives Plant nearby. This was a 
railroad tie manufacturing compa- 
ny, two brickyard-owned quarries, 
a few clothing factories, banks and 
a massive coal cleaning plant that 
cleaned the “semi bituminous” coal 
that the East Broad Top Railroad 
delivered to its northern terminal 
in Mount Union for shipment 
over the mainline. If you couldn't 
find work in Mount Union, you 
werent looking. 

Speaking of coal, that was what 
many people in the southern end 
of the county carved a living out of. 
A geographical anomaly, the Broad 
Top Coalfields are not connected 
to any other vein of bituminous 
coal, and they are isolated from the 
main coal veins in the Appalachian 
Mountain : 

The Broad Top coal was a 
sought after fuel, being it is from 
the “Semi-Bituminous” category. 
‘This means that it was low in vola- 
tiles (considered “smokeless”) and 
burned really hot. It was used in 
place of anthracite coal, a fuel that 
gave considerably less heat. 

Whether on the western or 


eastern side of the mountain, the 
men of the broad top risked a lot to 
provide for their families. Cave-ins, 
flooding and accidental explosions 
either from powder or methane gas 
were a few of the risks associated 
with the trade, not to mention the 
term that shook a lot of fear into 
many miners: getting a case of 
“Black Lung.” It was a trade that 
was dangerous, but it was a reliable 
means to provide for your family. 

It’s not to say that the jobs in the 
area always involved manual labor 
and danger; there were plenty of 
jobs that were clerical, managerial 
and not dangerous at all. Addition- 
ally there was also a lot of wealth 
in the area, although it was a bit 
overshadowed by the common 
people. Take a-walk sometime in 
downtown Huntingdon and try 
to trace the heritage of some of 
the buildings; what you find may 
surprise you. 

History is for everyone; it’s the 
story of how we got to where we 
are today. You arrived to a college 
in an area that is rich in history, and 
although it seems a little murky as 
to what was here, you just have to 
look a little harder. Don't believe a 
derelict building is an eyesore or a 
hindrance to progress, but rather a 
gravestone or memorial to those 
who came before you. 

After all, each and every one 
of us was just like the 1925 high 
school graduate described above 
with the world at our feet, look- 
ing for the best opportunity. 
What will you — your legacy a 
part of? 


Best friends from across s globe brought together on JC campus 






WARNING: As this is my first 
“double trouble article,” I would 
appreciate it if everyone could be 
patient with me, as this is some- 
thing brand new that I have been 
dying to try out. With that out in 
the open, let’s hit it. 

As soon as I selected my “Hu- 
mans of Juniata” and got the idea 
for this nas I began surveying 
different students from different 
friend groups across campus. As I 
have been briefly surveying some 
of our student body, I came across 
something interesting. When I 
asked people what makes a best 
friend a best friend, not a single 
person could give me a-clear, con- 
cise answer. ‘That's when I real- 
ized that I wanted to dig deeper 
into this seemingly effortless, 
two-word phrase. 

So, one idea, maybe a best friend 
is someone who knows your ward- 
robe inside out? Or, maybe you're 
best friends with someone because 
of a stereotypical “Mean Girls” 
moment—“You cant sit with 
us!”—as you both dislike the same 
people. Or, maybe, just maybe, a 
best friendship developed because 
the two of you are devoted to lik- 
ing each other's Facebook posts, 
Instagram pictures and tweets the 
moment that they appear on your 
timeline. If you're curious, just ask 
sophomores Claudia Meyer and 
Jana Wegener; they'll fill you in. 

“We've been best friends since 


STEPHEN LANE/JUNIATIAN 


Sophomore Jana Wegener,a four year international student from Lower Saxony, Germany,and sophomore Claudia Meyer, who 
was born in Mali and has moved around the world, were brought together at Inbound in 2014 and have been friends since. 


our freshman year of college, -as 
we met during Inbound,” they said 
happily. For any of you who don't 
know, this would have been just 
before the start of the 2014-2015 
school year. The two were involved 
with the Plexus Inbound group, 
and they said that they were auto- 
matically put into the group. “We 
do not remember picking Plexus, 
but we are so happy that it brought 
us together,” Claudia and Jana said. 
It has been said that college is 
the time that you meet your real- 
ist and truest friends, and in this 
situation that is definitely the case. 
“From the beginning, we've gotten 
along so well,” Claudia said. 
However, one thing that the pair 
refuses to do is to become room- 
mates. They agree that it would 


be too much time spent together, 
which I found extremely mature 
of them. It is a known fact that 
best friends like to spend as much 
time together as possible, but that 
sometimes can backfire, which is 
one thing that Claudia and Jana do 
not want to happen. You go, girls. 
I next asked the two about their 
common interests, and Claudia 


and Jana explained to me that they 


enjoy watching “Grey’s Anatomy” 
together. “We Netflix and chill 
often,” the two giggled. “We work 
out together, get food together, 
take classes together and travel to- 
gether during short breaks, such as 
spring break,” they said. 

‘The best friends forever (BFF) 
pair is in my Intercultural Com- 


munication class, and my inter- 


est in their unique friendship 
first sparked when they gave 
their initial presentations about 
love in other cultures. They both 
brought something extremely 
unique to the table, and that was 
beyond intriguing. 

Now, let’s move onto their 
friendship. What I found most in- 
teresting about Claudia and Jana’s 
friendship was the diversity found 
within it. Claudia was born in 
Mali, Africa, and is a United States 
citizen. She lived in Arizona for 
about nine years of her childhood. 

‘I moved to Bangladesh in 
sixth grade and lived there for four 
and a half years,” Claudia said, 
‘I then moved to Ethiopia and 
lived there for almost 2 years, and 
that was when I graduated from 





high school.” 

Claudia also highlighted that 
she is half US American (her fa- 
ther’s side) and half Peruvian (her 
mother’s side). Claudia mentioned 
to me that her father actually at- 
tended Juniata, and that was how 
she first heard about our small lib- 
eral arts college in Huntingdon, Pa. 

As for Jana, she is from Lower 
Saxony, Germany, and is a four- 
year international student. When 
I first spoke with Jana, I had no 
idea that she was German because 
of her seemingly American accent, 
but she is in fact German, born 
and raised. I found it reassuring to 
hear that I was not the first per- 
son to make that mistake. “I have 
no real reason as to why I don't 
sound ‘more German; I just dont,” 
Jana expressed to my Intercultural 
Communication class during a 
mini presentation. 

I feel as if I personally would 
find it frustrating to constantly 
have people coming up to me and 
asking me “what I am’ when they 
would hear rumors that I was from 
another country. I give credit to 
you, Jana, for proving to have a lot 
more patience than myself. 

Claudia and Jana are the prime 
example of “friendship has no limi- 
tations,” due to their extreme dif- 
ferences in backgrounds. Neither 
of the two are extremely similar in 
their nationality, but they prove to 
be so very similar with their inter- 
ests, hobbies and coursework. De- 
spite coming from different parts 
of the world, Juniata brought this 
pair together and has made their 
college experience worthwhile. 

“Despite coming from such dif- 
ferent places, becoming friends was 
so easy and natural,” Claudia and 
Jana said. 
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Plant-based diet offers sustainable, affordable option 


EDITORIAL 


A liberal arts education should 
expose students to ideas and ex- 
periences that they might other- 
wise overlook, and students aren't 
able to take full advantage of the 
liberal arts experience without a 
foundation of healthy sleeping 
habits, exercise and diet. How we 
take care of ourselves, and espe- 
cially what we choose to eat, im- 
pacts our ability to retain infor- 
mation and to expose ourselves to 
eye-opening experiences. 

I know that at first the idea of 
changing your diet may seem in- 
trusive or personal, but there is re- 
ally no harm in trying out some- 
thing new. If you like it, great! If 
not, at least you learned some- 
thing about yourself and the world 
around you. 

A plant-based diet is a topic that 
is given much more controversy 
than it warrants, and this stems 
from a lack of knowledge about 
what a plant-based diet really is. 
Plant-based diets encompass veg- 
etarianism, veganism and many 
other variations. On this diet, you 


avoid animal products such as 
meat, dairy, eggs and lesser-known 
byproducts such as carmine, a pig- 
ment made from crushed beetles, 
and lipase, an enzyme commonly 
obtained in calf stomachs. While 
there are many hidden animal 
products in our food, a plant- 
based diet will open you up to 
endless food choices rather than 
restrict you. 

The biggest barrier preventing 
students from cutting out animal 
products in food is the misinfor- 
mation surrounding the health 
benefits of a plant-based diet. Yes, 
you can get enough protein with- 
out meat, and no, you will not 
miss out on any essential nutrients. 
Many well-known organizations 
like the CDC and the American 
Heart Association endorse plant- 
based diets for their health and 
environmental benefits, and there 
are countless examples of healthy 
individuals who avoid animal 
products. Heather Mills — a vegan 
skier with multiple world records, 
Scott Jurek — vegan ultramarathon 
runner, Billy Simmonds — ve 
bodybuilder, and Amanda Riester 
— vegan boxer and bodybuilder all 
dispel the stereotype that athletes 


need animal protein. 

If you are still worried about nu- 
trients found in animal products, 
like omega-3, biotin and b-12, rest 
assured that there are countless 
plant-based vitamins and supple- 
ments that will ensure that you 
have a complete and healthy diet. 
By increasing your consumption 
of plant food, you will also in- 
crease the amount of fiber, healthy 
fats, and vitamins and mineral in 
your diet. 

A plant-based diet is not only 
healthy, but has the potential to 
undo much of the environmental 
damage caused by the meat and 
dairy industry. Animal agriculture 
is responsible for about 51 percent 
of global greenhouse gas emissions, 
and is responsible for about 70 per- 
cent of the world’s freshwater con- 
sumption. If one person transitions 
away from a typical American diet 
to a vegan diet, they will save about 
20 times the land and water use 
from animal agriculture. By simply 
eating fewer animal products, you 
can make a positive and lasting 
impact on the health of our planet. 
Tn 2015, the UN released a state- 
ment that with the growing world 
population, our consumption of 


animal products is unsustainable 
and a transition to a plant-based 
diet is necessary in preserving our 
limited resources. 

Many people decide to transi- 
tion to a plant-based diet in order 
to support the ethical treatment 
of animals. While It is certainly 
true that cutting out animal prod- 
ucts from your diet will be a ma- 
jor change in the lives of factory- 
farmed animals, your stance doesn't 
have to be black and white. Any 
reduction of animal products in 
your diet, no matter how small, 
makes a difference. 

‘The price of a plant-based diet 
is one of the biggest concerns for 
college students who are consider- 
ing a transition away from animal 
products, and for good reason. 
We're in debt, often unable to work 
full-time, most of our money goes 
to textbooks, and most of us would 
be embarrassed to admit what we'd 
do for $10. But contrary to popu- 
lar belief, a plant-based diet is ex- 
tremely affordable. Staples such as 
tice, beans, and even fruit and veg- 
etables all stay at a fairly low and 
stable price throughout the year, 
which often can't be said about 
food like dairy, meat and eggs. 


For students on a es plan, cost 
shouldn't be a concern at all. Every 
station in Baker and Muddy has 
vegan options, and meals can usu- 
ally be customized to exclude extras 
like cheese. But if you get sick of 
eating on campus, there's plenty of 
meat-free options in Huntingdon, 
like the freshly prepared, flavorful 
and innovative food at Standing 
Stone, Boxer’s, Wildflower Cafe 
and others. If you are really feeling 
ambitious, you could buy ingredi- 
ents from Weis, Giant or Walmart 
and cook a plant-based meal with 
your friends by signing out a kitch- 
en in the dorms, Oller Center, or 
Unity House. 

So, why not challenge yourself 
and try cutting out animal prod- 
ucts from your diet? It could be as 
simple as having one plant-based 
meal per day, or as involved as a 
total lifestyle change. We all came 
to Juniata knowing that our time 
here would push our boundaries 
and expose us to new and excit- 
ing ideas, so why not extend that 
outside the classroom? So Eagles, 
Limplore you to spread your wings 
and take on new challenges that 
may just end up becoming a part of 
who you are. 


Pamper: S s idyllic art shines through shadows of present society 
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You have probably have seen a 
‘Thomas Kinkade pastel painting at 
grandma's house or the dentist. It 
is estimated that 1 in 20 American 
households have one of his works, 
making him one of the most com- 
mercially popular artists of all time. 
The self-proclaimed and trade- 
marked “Painter of Light” de- 
picted and mass produced idyllic 
landscapes of brightly lit cottages, 
spatially confusing waterfalls and 
bridges, and gauchely colored buds 
of spring. 

It was effectively the Hallmark 
aesthetic outgrowing its card for- 
mat. His work was dismissed by 
the art world as industrially pro- 
duced kitsch that pandered to 
the same unsophisticated mass- 
es that made Kid Rock into a 
financial success. 

Despite the scorn of mainstream 
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art critics, he built a successful em- 
pire selling reproductions via shop- 
ping malls and mail order. His sales 
pitch was that these- seemingly 
sentimental pieces represented the 
values that were being lost in con- 
temporary America: family, home, 
faith and other folky feelings that 
are labeled as “inspirational.” 
Unsurprisingly, his hit demo- 
graphic was religious conservatives 
and the “country-at-heart” folks 
who saw him as a misunderstood 
genius producing homespun au- 
thenticity in an age dominated by 
the cynical postmodernism of Jef- 
frey Koons’ million-dollar, balloon 
animal pieces or other avant-garde 
nihilists that were somehow out of 
touch with the real America. 

Based on appearance alone, it 
seemed that Kinkade was the art- 
ist laureate of the Fox News au- 
dience’s worldview: God, small 
town life, domestic tranquility and 
even partnerships with all-Amer- 
ican companies ithe NASCAR 
and Disney. 

But artists are masters of manip- 
ulating appearances, and Kinkade 
was no exception. Former associ- 
ates described him as a man who 
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screwed franchise owners with dis- 
honest business deals, used his self- 
professed Christianity as a market- 
ing facade to pull in the pious, and 
frequented strip clubs and bars. 

It was his weakness for alcohol 
that began to erode his self-crafted 
reputation as a god-fearing fam- 
ily man. His drunken shenanigans 
include, but are not limited to, uri- 
nating on a statue of Winnie the 
Pooh at a Disneyland hotel, re- 
peatedly screaming “Codpiece!” at 
a Siegfried and Roy magic show, 
and a DUI arrest in 2010. In 2012, 
Kinkade died in his sleep in a hazy 
overdose of valium and booze, liv- 
ing in sin with his mistress being 
estranged from wife and children. 

Even though he had marketed 
himself ‘as an alternative to the 
contemporary scene, Kinkade’s life 
was an unintentionally brilliant 
piece of subversive performance 
art. Kinkade, in public and in pri- 
vate, embodied the crass commer- 
cialism, posturing piety, mediocre 
taste, moral hypocrisy and gullible 
consumerism that America en- 
courages and emulates so well. 

It is easy to mock Kinkade 
and his works from our collective 


jaded mountaintops. Yet there is 
something about him, maybe not 
noble, but at least pitiable, and pos- 
sibly even admirable. Despite his 
general lack of talent or personal 
integrity, Kinkade was reenact- 
ing the deep inner longings for 
consultation in his art that most 
of the general public and even the 
artistically literate find lacking in 
most living painters. Those warmly 
lighted homes symbolize a yearn- 
ing for our true harbor in a world 
that often offers no such sanctuary. 

To illustrate the niche he paint- 
ed in, we can compare Kinkade to 
fellow American artist Norman 
Rockwell, who also arguably had 
the same aim. Both depicted a 
picturesque image of small-town 
America, situated in a currently 
unpopular representation of tradi- 
tion in Western art. Both were ul- 
timately conservative, although not 


in the sense that they voted Cruz; » 


in their outlooks, they were suspi- 
cious of chaos and uncertainty of 
the present and desired to return 


those cherished values of a simpler . 


and likely Romanized past. 
The similarities end there. 
Kinkade’s work is devoid of hu- 
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manity’s strengths, weaknesses, fol- 
lies and joys depicted in Rockwell’s 
works, like the “Four Freedoms.” 

We can credit the unrelenting 
literal and metaphorical use of 
light in Kinkade’s pastels as the 
seed for his failures as an artist and 
arguably as a human being. Any 
experienced aesthetician or person 
of insight will tell you that without 
the possibility of darks and shad- 
ows, there can be no meaningful 
depth in a painting or existence. 

In keeping with his Ameri- 
can-inspired shallow optimism, 
Kinkade sacrificed any depth of 
darkness to fill his pictures with as 
much luminous fluff as possible. 
Ironically for a self-proclaimed 
Christian artist, he forgot that 
his religion and the possibility for 
salvation sprung from the bro- 
ken body of an executed. political 
prisoner on a piece of wood, and 
all decent Christian artwork (not 
Veggietales or “God’s Not Dead”) 
reflects this stark truth. 

Perhaps Kinkade’s failure to rec- 
ognize the reality of shadow in his 
canvas is symbolic of his own shad- 
ows and demons that consumed 
his life because he was unable to 
deal with reality and therefore 
forced positivity, as illustrated in 
his tacky work. In a society where 
there is a constant expectation of 
feeling good, we don't know how 
to deal with the ambiguous and 
melancholy moments that. will 
inevitably dot the landscape of 
our lifetime. 

If there is some cautionary tale 
from this artistic autopsy, it is that a 
return to the softness of life is more 
admirable than contemporary ex- 
perts will give credit for. Kinkade’s 
art was clearly very bad, yet its suc- 
cess shows that it satisfied a need 
for something substantial and 
humane, however primitive, while 
the often pointless novelty and 
shock of postmodern art has not. 
‘The consolation of a true home 
that we seek will not be found in 
some escapist and infantile image 
of America, but in the light that 
comes through the cracks in this 


pre esent one. 
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A drug that causes 88,000 
deaths per year, causes liver dam- 
“age, impairs decision making and 
increases the risk of miscarriage 
or stillbirth is legal in every state 
in America, As you may have 
guessed, this drug is alcohol. Once 
you are 21, you are free to consume 
as much of it as you want. 

At the same time, a drug clini- 
cally proven to slow the progres- 
sion of diseases, control epileptic 
seizures and lower intraocular 
pressure, which causes blindness, is 
still illegal in many states. The same 
drug can exponentially decrease 
anxiety and aid the metabolism in 
breaking down sugars. This drug 
is marijuana. Its recreational use 
is legal in only five states, and the 
medical use of marijuana is legal in 
only 24. . 

Drug overdoses were respon- 
sible for 38,329 deaths in 2010. A 
grand total of zero where people 
who died due to an overdose of 


marijuana. This is mostly likely 
because you have to smoke 20,000 
to 40,000 times more THC than 
what is found in a joint to ever 
be in danger of losing your life. 
‘These deaths were 60 percent due 
to prescription drugs. In the same 
year, 25,692 people were killed 
by alcohol poisoning. It seems 
the war on drugs is targeting the 
wrong drug. 

People seem to fall back on the 
same arguments: marijuana is ad- 
dictive, or a gateway to other drugs. 
‘These arguments are statistically ir- 
relevant—out of the 42 percent of 
people in America who have tried 
marijuana, studies have shown that 
only 9 percent of them become de- 
pendent on it. 

Legalizing marijuana could have 
a plethora of benefits, including an 
$8.7 billion in federal and state tax 
revenue per year, in comparison to 
the $20 billion it costs right now to 
prohibit it. 

800,000 people are arrested 
per year for the use or possession 
of marijuana. Legalization could 
decrease the prison population 
to 700,000, compared to the 1.5 
million currently imprisoned. As 
a result, we could save taxpayers a 
significant amount of money. 

So what's the problem with le- 
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galizing weed? The government 
gets $8.7 billion, saves $20 bil- 
lion from prohibition, and prison 
populations would decrease. As 
some states have already realized, it 
should be a no brainer that mari- 
juana should be legalized. 

Colorado legalized marijuana in 
2014, with an age restriction of 21. 
The results? Crime has decreased, 
fatalities due to drugged drivi 
are nonexistent, and Colorado has 
generated more than $60 million 
in tax and licensing revenue in just 
one year. I'd say that Colorado is 
doing pretty well for themselves 
after this legislation passed, and 
protestors have been left with little 
feasoning to support their claims 
that it should be illegal again. 

Alaska legalized marijuana in 
1975, and do you ever hear about 
anything bad happening in Alaska 
pertaining to marijuana? Yeah, I 
didn’t think so. Though that could 
be partially due to it being Alaska 
and almost nothing ever happens 
there anyway. 

If college students had the op- 
tion and chose to smoke marijuana 
on the weekends instead of drink- 
ing profusely, I can only imagine 
the effect it would have. Sheetz 
and the local fast food restaurants 
would enjoy an influx of custom- 
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ers, and the number of noise 
complaints from parties might 
drop exponentially. Many people 
simply get the munchies and just 
want to relax when they smoke, 
maybe watch some Netflix while 
enjoying an entire pint of Ben 
and Jerry's. 

On the other hand, drinking is 
associated with people becoming 
loud, obnoxious, and sometimes 
downright destructive. The effects 
of alcohol are far more dangerous 
than anything weed does to you. 
Yet, some RAs and other admin- 
istrators and staff members will 
turn a blind eye to a student who 
is clearly intoxicated, but the mo- 
ment you are suspected of smoking 
marijuana they jump on you like a 
starving dog on a bone. 

It’s ridiculous that under- 
age students caught with alcohol 
simply get a slap on the wrist, 
while students who are caught 
with marijuana have the poten- 
tial to be kicked out of school. 
Yes, having weed is a federal of- 
fense and that is why it is treated 
so harshly, but socially it is far less 
detrimental to health and safety of 
our community. 

America needs to legalize weed, 
and fast, because the overall effect 
of doing so will do nothing but 
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armless substance vilified by outdated legislation 


help our country. 

It’s ridiculous how many people 
go to jail for years because they 
were charged for using or possess- 
ing small amounts of marijuana. 
‘Their punishment can be just as 
serious as violent felons who go to 
jail and have a chance of parole in 
20 years. Something in this equa- 
tion just does not add up to me. 
Shouldn't the punishment for 
people who ruin others lives be far 
greater than someone who simply 
smoked marijuana, which harms 
no one? 

We should not be punishing 
the use and possession of mari- 
juana this harshly, even if it isn’t 
legal. Some states have started on 
the right track by decriminalizing 
possession of marijuana, but that is 
one small step to fix a larger prob- 
lem. We spend too much money 
and time trying to deter people 
from smoking marijuana, when 
we should be putting this time and 
effort into stopping more severe 
problems. 

In the end, I would rather have 
a campus filled with stoners who 
are more interested in chilling and 
eating some snacks than a campus 
of drunken teenagers who have the 
potential to be destructive to them- 
selves and others around them. 
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Jason Day hoping to capture third soesias a win in Ga. 


By DaLias HurF 


For most golf fans, April doesn't 
mean springtime and rain. April 
means the Masters are underway 
once again, and another golfer will 
be awarded the prestigious green 
jacket. The Masters is an event 
strictly by invite only, meaning the 
best golfers in the world are com- 
peting to be the champion. This 
year will be the 80th annual Mas- 
ters Tournament. 

The Masters was originally 
named the Augusta National Invi- 
tation Tournament back in March 
of 1934 when the tournament 
originated. It was originally given 
this name because it takes place at 
the Augusta National Golf Club 
in Augusta, Ga. The name was 
changed to The Masters Tourna- 
ment five years later in 1939. The 
tournament was created by Bobby 
Jones and Clifford Roberts. 

In 2011, Augusta National Golf 
Club and Masters Tournament 
Chairman Billy Payne created the 
Masters Tournament Foundation. 
‘This foundation is a charitable ex- 
tension of the Tournament that is 
designed to annually invest in the 
development of programs for golf- 
ing worldwide. 

As many as 200 countries 
throughout the world have ‘the 
Masters ‘Tournament broadcasted 
on television. The goal of the Mas- 
ters is to engage and excite a global 
audience of golfers and fans of 
all ages. 

For this year’s tournament, some 
of the favorites include Jason Day, 
Jordan Spieth, Rory Mellroy and 
Bubba Watson. These are just a few 


of the many extraordinary golfers 
participating in this year’s action. 

On April 1, four-time Mas- 
ters champion, Tiger Woods, an- 
nounced that he would not be 
competing in the tournament this 
year. “I’ve been hitting balls and 
training daily, but I’m not physical- 
ly ready,” said Woods according to 
the Golf Channel. This will be the 
second Masters that Tiger Woods 
has missed in the past three years, 
finishing in a tie for 17th place 
last year. 

Jordan Spieth, defending cham- 
pion at Augusta National, noted 
that this year’s contest is one of the 
most unpredictable. This is because 
so many top-ranked golfers com- 
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2016 Masters tournament commences today, Jason Day, Jordan Spieth and 87 others will be competing to win the green jacket. 
The photo here is of the Par 3 oourse. The Par 3 tournament took place yesterday to kick off the Masters event. 


peting are performing so well. This 
year’s contest could be the most 
competitive Masters Tournament 
in a long time. Any one of the top 
ten participants could potentially 
take the green jacket. 

The number one golfer in the 
world, Jason Day, has captured two 
straight tournament wins in the 
Amold Palmer Invitational and 
the Dell March Play. Day has also 
been runner-up at Augusta two 
times. Also, the last person to win 
two straight tournaments going 
into the Masters was Tiger Woods 
in 2001. 

Another potential contestant 
for the green jacket is 45-year- 
old Phil Mickelson, who in 2010 


became the eighth player to win 
three Masters Championships. 
Mickelson has won an outstand- 
ing 42 events while on the PGA 
Tour, including five major cham- 
pionships, three Masters Titles, a 
PGA Championship and an Open 
Championship. 

Four of the six PGA Tour events 
leading up to the Masters have 
been won by either Adam Scott 
or Jason Day. However, despite the 
dominant play by Scott and Day, 
the potential Masters Champion is 
still up in the air. 

Past champions make up 18 
players in this year’s tournament. 
However, there are only 89 play- 
ers scheduled to participate in’ the 


tournament, with Tiger Woods, 

Jose Maria Olazabal and Jim Furyk 
not competing due to injury. Also, 
Sangmoon Bae is in the middle of 
a mandatory two-year military ser- 


‘vice in South Korea. That makes 


for 89 players, the fewest amount 
of players since 2002. 

‘The main consideration of the 
Masters is to provide a first class 
golf course in as beautiful and 
nearly perfect condition as possible 
and to show all of the player guests 
every possible courtesy. Augusta 
offers a unique stage to golf and to 
sports in general. 

‘The winner of the tournament 
receives the prestigious green jack- 
et, a gold medal, a Sterling Replica 
of the Masters Trophy and their 
name engraved on the permanent 
Masters Trophy. The permanent 
Masters Trophy was introduced 
in 1961 and depicts the Club- 
house. The trophy consists of over 
900 pieces of silver. The runner- 
up of the Masters receives a sil- 
ver salver, a silver medal and their 
name engraved on the permanent 
Masters Trophy. 

‘There are various other prizes 
for things such as the Day’s Low 
Score, a hole-in-one and an eagle. 
These awards have been given 
ever since they originated in 1954, 
‘There is also a special award given 
to anyone that earns a double eagle 
throughout the contest. This award 
has been around since the 1967 
tournament. 

The Masters Tournament began 
Wednesday with the Par 3 Con- 
test, and the first round of play 
takes place today. Playing will end 
around 7 p.m.on April 10. 


Royals aim to stay on top; Cubs, Nationals fight for NL pennant 


By ZACH SEYKO 


The 2016 Major League Base- 
ball season is finally upon us, and 
there could be a shake up this 
year after an array of interesting 
moves from several franchises oc- 
curred throughout the offseason. 
‘The traditional contenders will 
be challenged for the two spots 
in the 112th World Series. Teams 
like the Chicago Cubs, Houston 
Astros, New York Mets, Arizona 
Diamondbacks, Seattle Mariners 
and Toronto Blue Jays look to leave 
their mark this year, and build upon 
their surprising ascension from the 
previous season. 

Let’s start by breaking down 
the American League. The East 
is completely up for grabs because 
there is currently not a clear front- 
runner. Even an overlooked team 
like Baltimore has a shot at the AL 
East Pennant. The Boston Red Sox 
are widely considered the favorite 
due in part to their acquisitions 
of all-star pitchers David Price 
and Craig Kimbrel. The Red Sox 
struggled to close out games a year 
ago, as relief pitcher Koji Uehara 
was limited with injuries. Price 
provides the front-line starter that 
Boston needs to boast a talented 
lineup featuring rising stars Mook- 
ie Betts and Xander Bogaerts. The 
Red Sox finished with the sixth- 
worst team earned run average last 
year. Baseball spectators and fans 
will see a much noticeable differ- 
ence in Boston's pitching results. 

The Blue Jays, another playoff 
hopeful team, will continue to field 
one of the league's top offenses. 
Highlighted by Josh Donaldson, 
‘Troy Tulowitzki, Jose Bautista and 


Edwin Encarnacion, the Jays have 
one of the most feared offensive 
units. While they do lack pitching, 
Toronto’s goal is to out-hit teams, 
and they have done so success- 
fully. Aside from the loss of stolen 
base threat Ben Revere, Toronto’s 
line up remains ‘almost identical 
to the team that lost in the 2015 
American League Champion- 
ship Series to the eventual World 
Series Champions in the Kansas 
City Royals. 

Kansas City is striving to con- 
quer the near-impossible and win 
back-to-back World Series for the 
first time since the 1977 and 1978 
New York Yankees. Similarly to 
the Blue Jays, the Royals’ line up 
and rotation does not look too dif- 
ferent from the prior season. The 
Royals, against a majority of odds 
and rumors, resigned outfielder 
Alex Gordon to maintain the team 
climate that the players in KC have 
grown so accustomed to. The Roy- 
als biggest strength comes from 
their bullpen as they shut down 
opponents in the seventh, eighth 
and ninth innings. Relief pitcher 
Wade Davis was an integral part to 
the Royals championship run and 
he returns as their full time closer. 

Looking to challenge the Roy- 
als for their division crown are 
the Cleveland Indians. Baseball 
expert analysts have claimed that 
the Indians will sport the best ro- 
tation in the MLB this season. It 
might be difficult to believe at an 
early glance, but combined with 
the efforts of Corey Kluber, Car- 
los Carrasco and Danny Salazar, 
the three-headed pitching monster 
can contend for a wild-card spot if 
they all remain healthy. Managed 


by veteran leader Terry Francona, 
the Indians hope to shake things 
up in the AL Central. 

Over in the AL West, Texas 
teams are favored to control the 
division. Both the Houston Astros 
and ‘Texas Rangers are talented 
enough to re-enter the playoffs af- 
ter their successes in 2015. Rang- 
ers’ manager Jeff Banister has the 
ball club headed in the right direc- 
tion. In Houston, the Astros are a 
dark horse favorite to appear in the 
2016 World Series. Pitcher Dallas 
Keuchel was one of the 2015 sea- 
son's biggest surprises and will con- 
tinue to improve. The Astros are a 
home run hitting team and are not 
afraid to swing the bat, as they were 
tops in team strikeouts last season. 
Shortstop Carlos Correa, in his 
sophomore season, will be battling 
in the AL MVP race. The second 
year pro is the face of the Astros’ 
franchise. His all-around talent can 
and will guide the Astros to a play- 
off berth in 2016. 

Moving onto the National 
League, the NL Central took the 
league by storm with three playoff 
entrants courtesy of the St. Louis 
Cardinals, Chicago Cubs and 
Pittsburgh Pirates. Last season, 
the Cardinals won 100 games, ul- 
timately overcoming devastating 
injuries to significant players like 
Matt Holiday and Adam Wain- 
wright. St. Louis will be even 
nastier in 2016 if their core talent 
can stay healthy with their blos- 
soming young talent. Emerging 
players Stephen Piscotty and Ran- 
dal Grichuk stepped up in a huge 
way and made excellent strides in 
their fast development. But, this 
team fell to the young, super tal- 


ented Cubs squad led by 2015 NL 
Rookie of the Year Kris Bryant. 
Bryant is not alone in his quest to 
break the Cubs’ World Series curse. 
President of Baseball Operations 
Theo Epstein has created what 
could be an MLB dynasty in three 
years. The former Red Sox General 

added Jason Heyward 
and John Lackey to the roster in an 
attempt to do what a Cubs team 
has not accomplished for 108 years 
and counting. 

Although the Cardinals and 
Cubs seem too utterly dominant 
for division competition, do not 
write off the Pirates; they have 
made the playoffs in three consec- 
utive seasons with a limited bud- 
get. The Pirates, like other good 
teams, pride themselves with su- 
perb pitching behind Gerrit Cole 
and Francisco Liriano. The Pirates 
also possess one of the league's 
most talented farm systems with 


young talent excitedly waiting for 
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their shot to play in the majors. 
Pittsburgh's young but able pros- 
pects could make or break their 
playoff chances. 

After a very disappointing 2015 
campaign, the Washington Na- 
tionals are poised to recapture the 
NL East pennant and potentially 
the World Series ring, as many 
people predicted them to win it 
all. Bryce Harper displayed his 
true superstar abilities last season 
by winning the NL MVP award 
unanimously. Like their interdivi- 
sion rival the Mets, the Nats have 
a stellar rotation filled with aces 
across their starting spots. One 
was left open by the departure of 
fan favorite Jordan Zimmerman, 
but the Nationals did not have the 
cap space to retain their guy as he 
signed with the Detroit Tigers in 
the offseason. His spot will most 
likely be filled by Lucas Giolito. 
Giolito has amazing potential and 
could fuel a Nationals playoff run. 
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Baseball, tennis, track 


Soa 


By Atyssa Faso_o 


With the spring sports season 
well underway, several of the men’s 
teams are looking to improve upon 
last season's outcome. ‘The players 
and coaches have set big goals for 
the 2016 season. 

‘The baseball team currently 
holds a record of 7-16 with a con- 
ference play recofd of 3-6. The 
team began its season on Feb. 20 
with two losses to Eastern Men- 
nonite by scores of 21-3 and 8-6. 
‘The team then traveled south to 
Florida, where it went 3-5. The 
Eagles lost games to King’s (Pa.) 
17-10 and 5-1, Cazenovia 10-3, 
Albion 17-2 and Ursinus 7-2. They 
came home with wins against Ca- 
zenovia 6-5 in eight innings, Ursi- 
nus 13-3 and Cairn 10-7, 

After returning from Florida, 
the team won its first conference 
series against Merchant Marine 
2-1, defeating them 9-0 in the first 
game, dropping the second game 
5-1 and coming back to take the 
third game 9-8,The Eagles split 
with Penn State Altoona, losing 
the first game 5-4 but winning the 
second game 4-3. The team lost 
its series against conference rival 
Susquehanna 3-0, with scores of 
11-9, 12-4 and 7-2. Following that, 

‘the Eagles were defeated by Get- 
tysburg 12-4. 

Most recently, the team traveled 
to New Jersey to take on confer- 
ence rival Drew. The Eagles lost 
the series 2-1, winning the first 
game 4-0 in six innings but losing 
the next two 6-1 and 3-2. 

Heading into this season, the 
players were unsure of how things 
would go with a new coach run- 
ning the program; Adam Sheibley 
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Left: Senior tennis player, Mike Lifshitz prepares for a serve during practice. Right: Kevin Schofield, followed by Dmytro Kunst- 
beck and Benjamin Martin, competed in the 3,000-meter run on March 19 at the Juniata Invitational. 


took over as head coach this year. 

‘I didn't really know what to 
expect coming off of last year,” se- 
nior outfielder and pitcher David 
DeFreest said. “Obviously we had 
a drastic coaching change, and I 
was really excited knowing that 
we were going to have somebody 
who was full-time, dedicated to 
baseball, and came from such a 
good coaching background. (I’m) 
hoping that the program could just 
take a turn for the better.” 

Sheibley expressed that _ he 
expected the team to always 
be competitive. 

“My expectations were just to 
go out and compete every game,” 
Sheibley said. “We need to play up 
to our ability and not necessarily 
put a win total on the season but 
do whatever we can to prepare in 
our early games to then get into 
conference play. That's the big 
thing for us: to just be able to com- 
pete within the conference and at 


the end of the season give ourselves 
a chance to keep playing and play 
as many games as possible for our 
senior class.” ; 

Sheibley also added that his goal 
for the team was to reach its per- 
sonal potential. 

“Our team goal at the beginning 
of the season was to be the best 
team that we are capable of be- 
ing,” Sheibley said. “I didn't come 
in and expect them to (have) 30 
wins and (be) nationally ranked 
and all those other things. I've told 
them from the beginning that as 
long as we work as hard as we can 
do everything within our capabili- 
ties, then that’s going to be the ex- 
pectation. If we are as good as we 
can possibly be, then that’s success 
for us.” 

With much of the season left 
to go, the players and coaches are 
looking to make’ improvements 
in order to find success in the 
post season. 


“We just need to play more fun- 
damental baseball, take care of the 
baseball and play complete games,” 
Sheibley said. “The big innings are 
what really kill us the most, so we 
need to minimize those.” 

‘The athletes are optimistic about 
where they will be at the end of 
the season. 

“I think that we're going to be 
better than all of us expected to 
be,” DeFreest said. “I think that 
we've all learned to love the gamea 
lot.more throughout this whole 
entire year.” 

‘The men’s tennis team also be- 
gan its season in Pennsylvania be- 
fore heading to Florida for Spring 
Break. The season kicked off on 
Feb. 19 with a loss to regionally 
ranked Salisbury by a score of 6-3. 
The Eagles bounced back, howev- 
er, to defeat Bridgewater (Va.) on 
Feb. 20, winning 6-3. 

The team then went on to 
drop its match against Ho- 
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bart on Feb. 27 by a score 
of 8-1. 

- The team headed to Orlando, 
Florida, for Spring Break on 


’ March 5. It finished the week 2-3, 


with victories against King’s (Pa.) 
and Wittenberg and losses to Ohio 
Wesleyan, Lake Forest and Colo- 
rado College. 

Upon returning from Florida, 
the team defeated Gettysburg 
5-3 before dropping its match to 
Ursinus 6-3. The team came out 
victorious in its first conference 
match of the season, defeating 
Moravian 8-1. 

‘The men’s track and field team 
opened up its season in the winter 
with a meet at Lehigh on Dec, 5. 
The team competed in January 
after returning from winter break 
with meets at Susquehanna on Jan. 
22, Feb. 6, 12 and 20 and Bucknell 
on Jan. 29 and 30, The team com- 
peted in the Landmark Confer- 
ence Championship on Feb: 27. 

The Eagles hosted the Juniata 
Invitational on March 19 and 
competed at the Jim Taylor Invita- 
tional on March 26. Most recently, 
the team competed at the Frost- 
burg Invitational on April 2. 

‘The athletes are happy with their 
performance so far this season. 

“We've done pretty well,” senior 
Matthew Kinnebrew said. “In the 
indoor conference meet, we scored 
a significant amount of points 
more than we were expected to 
score, which is breaking the expec- 
tations, and a lot of people PR’ed.” 

‘The team’s goal is to improve 
with each and every meet. 

“Our end result is definitely 
giving as much effort as we can 
to improve ourselves meet by 
meet,” Kinnebrew said. 


a a a nr Sey Oo 
Women’s teams look to wrap up 2016 campaigns on strong notes 


By Nasir ELLISON 


‘The Juniata College Women's 
sports teams are well into their 
seasons and are working hard to 
finish strong. 

Juniata Tennis team is currently 
6-5-2. They have won three home 
games and lost two away games. 
‘They have ended neutral at 3-3. 


The team started off doing well 


with two games ending in a win to 
start the season. 

‘The team is coming off a win to 
Moravian College 7-2 on March 
26, which helped them bounce 
back from their loss to Ursinus 
by a score of 3-6. Lately, the team 
has been seeing a fair share of ups 
and downs. The team still has eight 
matches remaining this season, 
leaving them with time to finish 
the year with a good record. 

This week, women’s tennis will 
have three matches against Frank- 
lin and Marshall, and conference 
tivals Elizabethtown and Goucher 
later in the week. Next Wednesday, 
women’s tennis is back at home, 
where they will have a match 
against conference rival Susque- 
hanna. 

The women’ track team has 
started their outdoor season at the 
Juniata Invitational on March 19. 
Hoping to keep growing stronger, 
the Eagles are coming from a good 
indoor season. During which, they 
placed six players on the Land- 
mark All-Conference Team. 

‘The track team met at the Jim 
‘Taylor invitational at Susquehanna 
University on March 26. The meet 
did not go as well as they may have 





hoped, with the highest placement 
being 12th in the 4x400 meter run. 
Senior Erin Gaines along with 
fellow senior Alissa Sellers, junior 
Chelsea Chizmar and senior Jece- 
nia Duran combined for a time of 
4:20.86 ?; 

The women Eagles recovered 
though, and placed 13 players in 
the top five at the Frostburg Invita- 
tional on April 2. Sophomore Al- 
lyson Kopera finished 2nd in the 
1500m run with a time of 5:14.66, 
freshman Allyson Goulden and 
Sophomore Vanessa Hurst came 
after in 10th and 11th place re- 
spectively. The track team had a 
number of players land high in 


their events. 

This past week at the Juniata 
Invitational the Eagles saw strong 
performances, particularly in the 
field events. Sarah Rhodes placed 
in 8th during the hammer throw 
with a distance of 31.65m. In the 
events that followed, the Eagles 
had numerous women place in the 
top 10. 


Despite some meets that did 


not end:well for Juniata, overall the 
team has been able to take. their 
strong indoor season with them as 
they get into the outdoor portion. 
This ‘Thursday through Saturday 
the women will be competing in 
the Messiah Invitational. 


The Juniata Softball team is 
coming off a win from a four garne 
losing streak, starting with Susque- 
hanna. Before this loss, the team 
was on a two-game win streak 
with another win by a score of 18-1 
against Pitt.-Greensburg. The soft- 
ball team has had one shutout so 
far this season against Mt. Aloysius 
8-0. 


‘The women are fighting their 


way through their season with a- 


record of 9-11. In the 20 games 
they have played this season (as of 
Saturday), they have scored a total 
of 106 runs, seven of these coming 
from home runs, and hold a team 


batting average of .312, with an on 


base percentage of .365 and slug- 
ging percentage of .409. 

Looking ahead, softball has four 
remaining conference series left 
this season. This weekend, they will 
be hosting conference rival Eliza- 
bethtown at home. From there, 
they will travel to Dickenson for 
a midweek double header, and 
remain on the road for the week- 
end when they face Susquehanna 
for two games on Saturday. After 
that, Juniata softball will be -back 
on campus for their next six games, 
against Penn State Altoona, Mora- 
vian and Penn State Harrisbug. 
‘They will play each of these teams 
two times. 





ONYDER’S RUN COTTAGE RENTALS 


Excellent Access To Fishing, Hunting and Boating. Daily, 


3 Miles off Rt. 22, Huntingdon « 





1 Mile to Raystown Lake Access 


Weekend an Weekly Rates. 






Fully Furnished, Air Conditioned, Dish TV, Tub and Shower, Refrigerator, Stove, Oven, Microwave, Linens, 
_ Kitchen Utensils, Picnic Table, Gas Grill, Gas Fireplace (in gray cottage). 
4 Cottages Sleep 2-6 and the Two-Story House Sleeps 10. Log Cabin Sleeps 3 (without stove/oven) 
Seasonal Boat Parking and Permanent Camping Sites Available. 


OPEN YEAR ROUND 


JSM REALTY 


50 Valley St., Lewistown, PA 17044 


1-800-633-1304 (Watson’s) 717-994-1265 or 717-242-2721 


www.raystown.org 
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1. Your earlobes line up 
with your nipples. 
2. During your lifetime, you 
will produce enough saliva to fill 
two swimming pools. 


3. Banging your head against the wall 
will burn 150 calories per hour. 


4. If you constantly fart for seven 
years, you will produce the amount of 
energy in an atomic bomb. 


2) The stairs of the 
Cloister Arch 


3) VLB Basement 


4) The Juniatian 
Office 


5) Under the clock 
on the quad 


eo 


P[sohving the)Dorm Crisis) 


qeuateaans 3 SR 


7) Sherwood laundry room 
_ a | “Build more dorms and make the students _ 
8) Mu ddy run... I eh ease. . ? pay for it. Make Juniata great again!” _ 

al ays wanted to win weer Sg : an 


“Hang the cross on every door to 
keep out Satan and wet temptation.” 
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Sari Baba is a Juniata student currently studying in Mexico. Through Juniata’s various study abroad programs, students are able to 
experience cultures around the world while continuing their education. 


By Tuirt Oo 


Juniata College offers sev- 
eral ways for students to study 
abroad. Though these oppor- 
tunities are available, some stu- 
dents are hesitant to travel out of 
the country due to finance, fear 
or unfamiliarity. 

Emil Nagengast, professor of 
politics and a supporter of stu- 
dents studying abroad, said, “I 
think number one is money. Most 
of the short term programs cost 


at least $3000 and some of them 
cost more, but aside from money, I 
think the biggest part of it is that 
the students are afraid.” 

“My assumption is that they are 
concerned about terrorism,” said 
Russell Shelley, Elma Stine Heck- 
ler Professor of Music and chair of 
the music department. 

“But the other part of it is that 
people are afraid to be put in an 
uncomfortable situation. It’s prob- 
ably human nature. We don't want 
to do things that are going to make 





us uncomfortable, and students 
know that when they're in an- 
other country, they're going to be 
operating in an entirely different 
environment where almost every- 
thing is different from what they're 
used to at home, but that’s also the 
reason why people need to do it,” 
said Nagengast. 

“I think one of the big reasons 
why students in the U.S. don't 
study abroad more often is because 





> see ABROAD page 4 
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By TAYLOR SMALLWOOD 


Course evaluations have been 
sent by email to students to com- 
plete by the end of the semester in 
order for Juniata to assess profes- 
sors for promotions and possibly 


‘| course revisions. 


“When faculty first come to Ju- 
niata, they are in different places in 
their promotion process. In order 
to progress into the various pro- 
motions, they have to be evaluat- 
ed,” said Renee Lucas, educational 
services assistant, 

Course evaluations completed 
by students are significant in the re- 
viewing process. “The most impor- 
tant thing in tenure and promotion 
consideration is teaching effective- 
ness. The most important way that 
the committee judges teaching ef- 
fectiveness is through these student 
evaluation reports. So the purpose 
of them is to provide the Personnel 
Evaluations Committee with that 
information,” said David Sowell, 
professor of history and chair of 
the history department. 


“T think course evaluations are 


very important. Not only are they 
helpful for professors who are 
eligible for promotion, but they're 
also helpful for future students. By 
using our voice to tweak the way a 
course is taught, we are ensuring 
that future Juniatians get the best 
possible experience,” said senior 
Shalen Perehinec. 

Student evaluations are highly 
considered. “Certainly, the infor- 
mation that students provide mat- 


Evaluations assess faculty 


ters enormously as we evaluate our 
colleagues who are being evaluated 
for tenure and promotion,” said 
Provost Lauren Bowen. 

“I can assure you, and all the 
students, that when they fill out 
an evaluation for a faculty mem- 
ber who is up for evaluation, that 
all of that material gets read and 
is seriously considered, so it’s 
not a waste of time,” said Loren 
Rhodes, chair of the information 
technology department. 

The course evaluations are as- 
sessed by a variety of people. “The 
faculty who are up for promotion 
can read those evaluations. Then 
the department chair has access 
to those evaluations. The Provost 
then sees those evaluations. Then, 
there’s a committee, called the Per- 
sonnel Evaluation committee, they 
all read those student evaluations,” 
said Lucas. 

Some professors are required to 
have different numbers of evaluat- 
ed courses. “Each faculty member 
is required to have one class each 
year evaluated by students. Anyone 
who is up for tenure, promotion or 
contract renewal is required to have 
two years of consistent data where 
all the classes have been evaluated,” 
said Sowell. 

As well as evaluation of faculty 
up for promotion, the course eval- 
uations make changes within the 
classroom. “Students should evalu- 
ate courses because the informa- 


tion and feedback they provide, in- 


> see EVALS page 4 





Environmental Coalition’s Earth Week promotes eco-friendly lifestyle 


By Jacop Novak 


The Environmental Coalition 
at Juniata College set up a week of 
environmentally-conscious themes 
in celebration of Earth Day on 
April 22. 

Earth Day is always placed on 
April 22, which fell on a Friday 
this year. “The Environmental 
‘Coalition wanted to make a 
‘whole.week. about bringing at- 
tention to the environment, to 
environmental issues and to what 
we can do, individually and col- 
lectively, tobe kind to the earth,” 
said Sherri Law, secretary of the 
Environmental Coalition. 

On Monday, the theme focused 
on not eating meat. College din- 
ing offered options of vegan snacks 
for others to try. “The theme for 
Meatless Monday is just asking 
people to not eat meat for the day 
to raise awareness for how meat, 
in terms of the food industry is 
very environmentally damaging,” 
said Law. 

This event is not the first time 
this year that Juniata College 


NEWS 1-4 


has seen a Meatless Monday. 
“Juniata actually did have a Meat- 
less Monday earlier this year, 
it was just something where they 
invited people for a meatless 
meal. They cooked it themselves 
and just kind of talked about 
meat and the effects of eating a 
lot of meat versus more of a vegan 
or vegetarian-based diet,” said 
Law. “So that’s something that 
individuals and different groups 
on campus are passionate about.” 

Another theme followed the 
idea of not relying on cars to travel 
everywhere. “Next is Transporta- 
tion-less Tuesday, so we're asking 
people who live off-campus to, in- 
stead of driving, walk or ride a bike 
to campus,” said Law. 

Wednesday featured another 
event that students could attend 
to participate in the day. “Wednes- 
day is Water Wednesday. We are 
showing ‘Chasing Ice’in Neff Lec- 
ture Hall, which is a documentary 
about melting ice in Greenland,” 
said Law. “We also have posters 
around campus that essentially 


encourages people to try and use 
A&E 5 


less water. It takes about two and 
a half gallons of water to brush 
your teeth, so just little things 
like that.” 

Thursday saw a more well- 
known theme. “Thursday is Re- 
duce, Reuse, Recycle ‘Thursday, 
which is a very important topic. 
Unfortunately, we don't have a 
huge event to go with that, so we're 
just going to encourage people to 
recycle more,” said Law. 

Finally, Friday’s events are 
focused to bring a larger con- 
nection from Huntingdon to Ju- 
niata College. “Then Friday itself 
is Earth Day. Walk Huntingdon 
is an initiative started by some 
local community members to en- 
courage walking around town, 
saying that it’s not too far to 
walk,” said Law. “So they're hav- 
ing a group of people meet out- 
side of Halbritter to walk to Port- 
stown Park and be addressed by 
the mayor of Huntingdon about 
the project.” 

Another goal of this Earth 
Week is to bring more attention 
to environmental clubs around the 
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campus. “The Environmental Co- 
alition’s main event is getting'other 
environmentally-themed clubs to- 
gether for our own mini-Lobster- 
fest on the quad that we're calling 
Earth Fair,” said Law. “We're just 
going to talk about what we do 
and try to raise awareness for how 
other students can get involved.” 
Law then went on to discuss 
what she hopes people take away 
from Earth Week. “I hope that 
it helps people think about their 
everyday lives a little bit differently. 
Everything we do impacts the 
environment and a lot of people 
just don’t think about that. It’s 
very easy to throw a plastic bot- 
tle into a trash can. It’s exactly 
the same as throwing it into a re- 
cycling bin, it’s just a different 
container,” said Law. “We don't see 
where that bottle goes and how it 
affects the environment, how it af- 
fects nature, so I really hope that 
it helps people open their eyes 
to maybe turn the water off 
while they brush their teeth or 
recycle things, just all the little 
things we don't think about all 
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the time.” 

She described how these prac- 
tices can also be beneficial. “Most 
sustainable practices also save 
money, like switching to com- 
pact fluorescent light bulbs, it cuts 
down your energy bill and saves 
you money. There are lot of dif- 
ferent ways you can benefit that 
people just might not know about 
or think about,” said Law. 

Law continued by describing 
the importance of recognizing the 
environment in these ways. “We 
literally cannot survive without the 
environment, we are part of it as 
human beings. As a species, people 
impact the environment more than 
anything else, especially today, we 
impact the environment more than 
we ever have in the history of hu- 
manity,” said Law. “Population is 
increasing exponentially, so there’s 
an ever greater drain on natural 
resources, but we're not taking care 
of the environment. We have pol- 
lution, we have climate change, we 
have all of these forests that we 


> see EARTH page 3 
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From books to bikes: alumni to adventure Pan-American Highway 


By LiaM BENFER 


In June, Seth Ruggiero and 
Ryan Dempsey, both alumni from 
the class of 2014, will be departing 
from Prudhoe Bay, Alaska to begin 
their 19,000-mile bike trip down 
the Pan-American Highway. 

“Upon arrival in Prudhoe Bay, 
which is on the Arctic coast, 
we will, first, sell the van I’ve 
been living in. Once we sell 
my house, we will begin our 
journey south. Our final destina- 
tion is the southernmost city in 
the world; Ushaia, Argentina,” 
said Ruggiero, 

“The trip should take roughly 
one year, but no itinerary has been 
set in stone. (We) have no real ex- 
pectations or restrictions on our 
exact route or when we'll finish,” 
said Ruggiero. “We are both very 
flexible and open human beings, 
wanting to take everyday as a new 
adventure to learn, grow, and make 
decisions. If the trip takes a year 
longer than originally thought, or I 
never return, well so be it. I’m open 


to any possibility.” 


“We are planning on doing 
the whole trip analog, meaning 


we will use maps along the way 
and not carry or rely on GPS. So 
naturally we will be probably be 
changing our minds and decid- 
ing where to go as we get there,” 
added Dempsey. 

Although no set routes have 
been chosen, the duo has been 
considering this adventure since 
their time at Juniata. “During our 
senior year at Juniata, sitting in 
Ryan's room staring at the map 
covering the coffee table, Ryan 
proposed the idea of biking the 
Pan-American Highway. I quickly 
said, ‘yes,’ and the plan was in ef- 
fect. That was about two years ago,” 
said Ruggiero. 
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Seth Ruggiero and Ryan Dempsey, Juniata graduates from the class of 2014, will be beginning their journey along the Pan- 
American Highway this June. Money raised from the trip will be donated to The Ocean Cleanup organization. 


‘I think I have a very adventur- 
ous spirit and am super eager to 
see and experience different 
parts of the world, cultures, peo- 


ple, animals, and ecosystems,” 


said Dempsey. “Seth and I have 
done a few road trips in the past 


_and I think we both felt super 


happy and grateful to have those 
experiences but the environment 


cost and monetary cost of driving 
a car such long distances was quite 
a bummer.” 

“T think biking seemed like a 
natural and incredible alternative 
to seeing the world by car. On 
bikes... I feel we will experience 
more and appreciate the land as 
we pedal and power ourselves over 
every hill or mountain. So I guess 


in short, this trip is the chance of 
a lifetime to see the world with my 
best friend and help myself grow 
as an individual, while not taking 
a heavy toll on the environment,” 
said Dempsey. 

In addition to seeing the 
world with a low environmental 
impact, Ruggiero and Dempsey are 
looking to give back as well. Using 


the crowd-funding site IndieGo- 


go, they are trying to raise money 
for the trip and donations. “We 
will have five or six consecu- 


tive two-month-long campaigns 


‘throughout the duration of 


our trip (IndieGogo only allows a 
maximum of 60 days to campaign). 
Every 2 months we hope to raise 
over $5,000. We truly hope to raise 
over $30,000 by the conclusion of 
our trip, most of which will be do- 
nated to The Ocean Cleanup. It’s 
more than possible,” said Dempsey 
and Ruggiero on their site. 

“We hope that we can use any 
publicity from our trip to also 
help the oceans, which are in an 
unhealthy state and need our 
help removing deadly plastic,” 
said Ruggiero. 

“The Ocean Cleanup is an in- 
credible organization that claims 
to be able to clean up half of the 
pacific garbage patch in only 10 
years with just one solar powered 
machine. Since Seth and I are both 
big advocates for the environment, 
and a large portion of our ride 
will be spent in close proximity 
to either the Pacific Ocean of the 
Atlantic Ocean we thought this 
would be the perfect organization 
to pair with and attempt to sup- 
port,” said Dempsey. 

“Every. decision. we make 
changes the course of the present 
and future, so it would be a 
shame if I didn't take advantage 
of my power to choose and influ- 
ence the world, even if the choice 
is simply my attitude. This trip 
is a choice and every day spent 
pedaling will be a choice. Am I 
scared of what could possibly hap- 
pen? Of course I am, but what- 
ever happens along the way is 
going to happen, so might as well 
trust the universe and go with 
the flow,” said Ruggiero. 





RelInvision Huntingdon to connect, revitalize local communities 


By Jessica WARE 


In November of 2015, Ryan 
Gibbony kick-started a local group 
to revitalize the Huntingdon com- 
munity and its connection to Ju- 
niata College. 

“Reinvision Huntingdon is 
basically a small group of com- 
munity activists that are interested 
in seeing overall revitalization (of 
the Huntingdon Community),” 
said Gibbony, the head of the 
group and an instructor in inte- 
grated media arts on campus. 

“When I started Reinvision 
Huntingdon in the fall of last 
year, it started out as a very 
small group and just identifying 
some projects that we might be 
able to do or talking to stu- 
dents about them getting in- 
volved through the classroom 
or as volunteers. I also have sev- 
eral people in the community 
that had great interest in being 
participants in different things,” 
said Gibbony. 

‘T think it is awesome that 
these young people are encour- 
aging locals to step up and offer- 
ing them an opportunity to try to 
improve this community—one 
step at a time. Lots of people have 
ideas, but no one asked them be- 
fore, let alone offer to help. All 
we ever hear is Huntingdon has 
no money. Well, sometimes it 
doesn’t take a lot of money to make 
a big difference! New friendships, 
little sweat, time and developing 


community pride. Sounds like 
a great idea to me,” said Linda 
Goodman, scout leader of Boy 
Scout Troop 28. 

When asked what caused her to 
want to create such a group, Gib- 
bony said, “I grew up in this area 
and left for about 12 years and 
came back in the fall of 2013. Over 
about a year and a half, I started 
noticing people saying that they 
wanted to see something change or 
complaining about something or 
identifying a problem not know- 
ing what the solution might be. I 
remembered all of the times that 
I was away, I was a part of several 
revitalization projects, and I started 
to feel almost guilty that I wasn't 
helping here.” 

“In March, we did our first 
public community discussion 
meeting, and that was held down- 
town at the (American) Legion. 
We had roughly 65 attendees. 
The meeting didnt have an 
agenda. During the entire meet- 
ing, we had people write down 
ideas on boards with markers,” 
said Gibbony. “We had people 
talk about things that they want- 
ed to see (in Huntingdon). We 
opened the conversation up to 
the room, and people started 
talking about after school pro- 
grams or the lack of them. Some 
people started talking about com- 
munity food gardens and how 
those work really well in other 
downtown areas.” 

“Through a lot of conversation 


of community members, we found 
out that many people have not only 
some complains about Hunting- 
don, but also inspiring ideas how to 
enrich the town or the relationship 
between the town and the college 
again. We want to encourage the 
community to share their ideas and 
thoughts with us and each other to 
inspire the community to work on 
the realization of those,” said Lena 
Totzke, an international student 
from Germany who worked with 
Reinvision Huntingdon. 

One of the community mem- 
bers who attended the meeting 
was Nick Miller. Miller said, “I 
absolutely love that Reinvision 
Huntingdon exists; I think groups 
like this are integral to community 
improvement. Reinvision provides 
a way for different sectors of the 
community to network and bet- 
ter assist one another. Through 
networking community projects 
become more holistic rather than 
individualistic.” Miller is now cur- 
rently working with Gibbony on 
the Community Garden project. 

Until projects get approved, Re- 
invision Huntingdon hosts local 
meetings to listen to the mem- 
bers of the community. “All of our 
meetings are focused on commu- 
nity input. For the most part, any- 
time you see an organization have 
a meeting in the public, it is nor- 
mally for them to talk to the people 
that attend, but we flipped that 
idea and whenever people attend 
our meetings, we hope for them to 





be the ones talking and to be shar- 
ing their ideas of what they like to 
see. If they have lived somewhere 
else and have seen something else 
that they think would work here. 
‘That is how we have ‘been run- 
ning,” said Totzke. 

At the a meeting on March 22, 
there was a very large representa- 
tion from Juniata College. “It 
wasnt just students, and not just 
faculty, but administrative people. 
We also had people from other lo- 
cal community colleges there, and 
T think that is an exciting thing to 
get the local colleges together in 
the same room,” said Gibbony. “T 
think anytime you can get students 
and administrative people excited 
about the community it’s a good 
thing because then they are going 
to want to participate and share 
their ideas.” 

A $500 grant was given out 
from Reinvision Huntingdon to 
Linda Goodman to help clean up 
the area around Portstown Park. 
‘I applied for a grant to ‘spruce’ up 
the area to the right of the Smith- 
field Bridge, before you go across 
- across from Laney’s Feed Mill,” 
said Goodman. 

“T wanted to have the borough 
dig up the section of old blacktop 
road in the middle of the area and 
plant it all in grass. Just looks like 
an eyesore. Add a couple benches 
and picnic tables. Cut the invasive 
trees growing up in the fenced in 
area by the electric box. It will de- 
pend on how far I can stretch the 


money,” said Goodman. 

One of the goals of the group is 
to become a 501(c) (3) non-profit 
organization, allowing it to have a 
federal tax exemption. 

‘T look at this as something that 
I could come up with some ideas 
and we could have public meetings 
and they could just fizzle out, but 
by making ourselves a non-profit 
we are opening the opportunity to 
file for larger grants and to show 
that we are a full functioning orga- 
nization. We'll also make people 
interested in making donations, 
and they will be able to get a tax- 
rate off to supply a donation to our 
organization. Last year this was 
definitely a project, but it is now 
becoming a full functional organi- 
zation,” said Gibbony. 

‘There are more projects coming 
up, but Reinvision Huntingdon 
has decided to keep them a secret 
until they get approval. “As soon 
as those are announced, I definitely 
encourage students to get involved. 
It’s a great way to get connected 
with the community and learn 
what is going on in Huntingdon,” 
said Gibbony. 

‘I think you cannot expect a 
change in one week or even one 
year, to make a difference needs 
time, but since a lot of Hunting- 
don’s residences feel positive about 
the project and actually share their 
thoughts, ideas and also their con- 
cerns with us, we already made 
a step in the right direction,” 
said Totzke. 
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21st Donor Dash for organ procurement hosted in Philadelphia 


By Lewis Boos 


Gift of Life hosted its 21st an- 
nual Donor Dash and Brunch on 
April 17 in Philadelphia. Gift of 
Life is one of 58 organ procure- 
ment organizations (OPOs) in the 
United States. 

“The Gift of Life is a powerful 
and recognized organization that 
has impacted thousands of people,” 
said Elise Mihranian 714, who as- 
sisted in organizing the event. 

“Founded in 1974 by the Great- 
er Delaware Valley Society of 


Transplant Surgeons, Gift of Life - 


is one of the oldest and largest of 
58 organ procurement organiza- 
tions in the United States. Gift of 
Life is part of the nationwide or- 
gan and tissue sharing network run 
by the United Network for Organ 
Sharing (UNOS),” said Lisa Jen- 
kins ’90. “In addition, Gift of Life 
coordinates life-enhancing tissue 
transplants for area residents who 
are in need of corneas for sight- 
restoring procedures, as well as 
skin, tissue and bone to repair inju- 
ries. Gift of Life partners with 130 
acute care hospitals to offer fami- 


lies from around the region the op- 
tion of donation.” 

“Juniata has been involved in the 
Donor Dash in 2011, 2012, 2013, 
2015 and 2016. This is going to 
be the fifth year that our group is 
going to help put a team togeth- 
er for Gift of Life,” said Chris- 
tina Miller, assistant director of 
alumni relations. 

“The Donor Dash is an event 
that the Juniata College Dela- 
ware Valley Alumni team coor- 
dinates and supports every year,” 
said Mihranian. 

The Donor Dash is supported 
by the Juniata College Delaware 
Valley Alumni team. “The Juniata 
Delaware Valley leadership team, 
which is our club in the Philly area, 
they felt that it was really impor- 
tant to support Howard, and they 
decided that one way that they can 
help Howard was to create a team 
for Gift of Life,” said Miller. “Each 
year, except for 2014, they put to- 
gether a team, usually raise a couple 
hundred dollars, and have between 
five to 15 people on.their team 
each year to help with Gift of Life.” 

‘The very first Donor Dash, held 


in 1996, was created in the memo- 
ry of Mickey Braverman who died 
while waiting for a liver transplant. 

“Mickey's widow, Claire, cre- 
ated this event to raise awareness 
for the 21 people who die each day 
nationally waiting for a liver trans- 
plant. Claire wanted to assure that 
no other family had to go through 
the pain of watching a love one die, 
because an organ was not avail- 
able,” said Miller. 

Since the Gift of Life’s found- 
ing, the organization has raised 
enough money to coordinate more 
than 40,000 life-saving organ 
transplants and over 550,000 tis- 
sue transplants. 

“Everyone has a story of how 
organ donation and the Gift of 
Life program has had an impact 
on their lives,” said Jenkins. 

“The money raised at Gift of 
Life goes directly back to the Gift 
of Life program. Gift of Life is a 
nonprofit organization, so they rely 
on these kinds of events to help 
raise money to provide housing for 
family members who are waiting 
for their loved ones to get out of 
the hospital,” said Miller. “Just to 


CRI explores archeology, preservation 


By Jutta WAGNER 


The Cultural Resource Insti- 
tute is an initiative created and 
directed by Jonathan Burns geared 
toward fieldwork archeology and 
historic preservation. The pro- 
gram was granted a lab space last 
semester that will be used for ar- 
cheological studies and other types 
of fieldwork. 

The Institute collaborates with 
many different POEs at Juniata 
and can benefit students in dif- 
ferent fields. “We work with 
chemistry, biology, anthropology, 
environmental science; it’s very in- 
terdisciplinary.” said Burns. 

When discussing the benefits 
of the Institute, the importance of 

fieldwork was brought up many 
times. “They are getting practical 
experience that is going to carry 
them further. The Institute is also 
designed to be part of the commu- 
nity in that we address real issues 
and problems and students get to 
be in on that from the ground up. 
‘They see data collection going on, 
they see the benefit of working 
with local non-profits and other 
museums,” said Burns. 

‘The Cultural Resource Institute 
has two projects with archeological 
sites and museums. “There is this 
little fort called Fort Littleton in 
Fulton County, it is owned by the 
archeological conservancy, which is 
this national organization that ex- 
ists to protect archeological sites,” 
said Burns. “So they will purchase a 
plot of land that they know has an 
archeological site on it, just to save 
it from destruction.” 

“So what we have been doing 
for the Archeological Conservancy 
is helping them to test the bound- 
aries of Fort Littleton so they can 
acquire more land to preserve,” said 
Burns. “They don't have any way 
to pay the archeologists to do the 
work.. I can do it because I'll turn 
it into a class, or a survey course or 
a volunteer opportunity.” 

“The other thing we are doing 
that is pretty big is we've partnered 
up with Fort Ligonier, another 
French and Indian war era fort, 
these were all built in the 1750s, 
early 1760s,” said Burns. 


“We go in and partner with 
them as part of a field school, class 
of cultures field school, which is 
two weeks of intensive excavation 
and survey work,” said Burns. “Stu- 
dents get practical knowledge and 
practical experience which they 
can apply to the work force.” 

Students have begun working 
with Burns and the Cultural Re- 
source Institute. Currently, three 
students are working on the dona- 
tion of artifacts from the Sparks’ 
farm. “I am currently cataloging 
a collection of Native American 
artifacts that were donated along 
with Sparks’ farm. Over the course 
of the internship, we need to work 
towards, properly curating these 
pieces,” said sophomore Austin 
Beyer, who is working with Burns. 

“It is mostly projectile points, 
so arrow heads and spear points. 
There are about 450 points to- 
tal and a few other assorted arti- 
facts thrown in there,” said junior 
Bram Kyer. 

Incorporating other POEs in 
the Institute is a goal for Burns. “So 
far I have had collaboration with 
Dr. (Richard) Hark, but I am try- 
ing to show that other POEs like 
museum studies, history, environ- 
mental science, anthropology— 
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those all kind of converge in being 
the custodians of cultural resources, 
that is why I didn’t call it the ar- 
cheological institute because then 
people would think ‘oh they are 
just doing archeology,” said Burns. 
“There’s skill sets you can only get 
from doing hands-on work, and 
that is what I am trying to pro- 
vide. That is what really makes 
Juniata special.” 

With almost one semester in ex- 
istence, the Cultural Resource In- 
stitute has begun to work alongside 
different areas of study. “T think it’s 
a really great opportunity for in- 
terdisciplinary work that I think 
is really important. I think that 
the three of us working on it, 1 am 
studying natural sciences and the 
other two are studying geology. So 
it is sort of out of our main focus, 
but it is still applicable with our 
main studies,” said Kyer. 

‘I think this program will ben- 
efit Juniata College through prop- 
erly preserving and researching 
a collection of artifacts that hold 
historical significance to this area. 
These artifacts hold information 
about past inhabitants of this re- 
gion. We can now better under- 
stand the life styles associated with 
the artifacts,” said Beyer. 
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have the funds to be able to match 
organ donors with people who are 
waiting for organ donors.” 

The Dash is comprised of three 
races: a 10k run, a 5k run and a 3k 
walk, which start at the Philadel- 
phia Museum of Art. “The donor 
dash starts at the Philadelphia mu- 
seum of art, and registration begins 
at 6am. Everything ends around 
10am, when the awards presen- 
tation happens. Then at 10:30, 
the group will just walk a couple 
blocks to a place called The Lon- 
don Grill,” said Miller. 

Juniata will also have a team of 
runners running this year for the 
Dash. “It is increased exposure for 
the Juniata community at large 
and in the Delaware Valley where 
there are a lot of local alumni,” 
said Jenkins. “It is very satisfying 
to support Howie in his passion 
and to help transplant patients and 
their families.” 

“We have a small group of 
about eight runners but that’s what 
makes it special. True to Juniata 
form, the small JC team really 
forms a bond the day of the run,” 
said Mihranian. “I participated in 


the event last year and it was just 
magnificent to see thousands of 
runners gathering around such a 
great cause. It made me proud to 
have a connection to Juniata, and 
to Howard Nathan who founded 
the Gift of Life. It was great to be a 
part of something so much bigger 
than myself and I got to meet some 
new alumni in the area as well.” 

“Tt is a wonderful example of Ju- 
niata’s commitment to philanthro- 
py and molding individuals who 
make a difference in the world, It’s 
really special and meaningful for 
JC to continue this connection and 
relationship with the organiza- 
tion,” said Mihranian. 

“Not only are we providing 
service, but we are also provid- 
ing an opportunity to help one of 
our own. Howard has done some 
amazing things, and he running 
this organization that is helping 
people's lives every day, and to be 
able to run or raise a couple hun- 
dred dollars to support that is just 
showing the importance of being 
connected to our Juniata family, 
and supporting each other in ev- 
erything we do,” said Miller. 


Awareness raised for Earth 


> from EARTH page 1 


have cut down and cleared. We're 
just not taking care of our world 
in a stable way so that we can con- 
tinue to live the lifestyles that we 
live now.” 

She also recognized that we 
have other concerns that may 
get in the way. “That’s not an 
easy thing to see, we care about 
our exams, our grades, what’s 
going on this weekend, and that’s 
totally understandable, but when 
we do stop and take a step back 
to look at it, everything we do im- 
pacts the environment,” said Law. 
“We need to have societal discus- 
sions that talk about potential 
regulations for pollution or how 
much carbon we put in the atmo- 
sphere, but individually, if we're 
all aware of that we can vote to 
make those changes or make those 
personal changes.” 

Student Evan Quinter agrees 
that the motivations for Earth 
Week are important. “As time 
progresses and as our world 
becomes much more technol- 
ogy driven, sustainable living 
and climate change need to be 
more prevalent in our daily lives,” 
said Quinter. “So Earth Week 


is really good at highlighting the 
issues that affect our daily lives and 
the environment.” 

Freshman Jesse Eddinger took 
note of the fact that the events last 
a week instead of just for Earth 
Day. “I never understood why 
it was just a day,” said Eddinger. 
‘T think a week would be good 
and helpful to remind people that 
it’s not just a day, this is a year- 
round thing we need to be think- 
ing about and it’s very hard to 
ignore that.” 

Law reinforced these points. 
“It’s important because if we don't 
make these changes, and this 
might sound dramatic, but frankly, 
we'll die. If we need the environ- 
ment and we don't take care of it, 
we're just sabotaging ourselves,” 
said Law 

In the future, she is looking for 
growth in participation. “We're 
hoping for it to get bigger in the 
future years, and hopefully we see 
that Juniata students care about 
the environment,” said Law. “It’s 
always tough tring to get a lot of 
people involved, so hopefully in 
the future it becomes more of an 
annual thing that we can keep 
building on what we started 
this year.” 


Open Mic Nite! 


Fri., April. 22nd 7:00 - 9:30 pm 


Gather your band and tune your 


instruments! Open Mic Night is back at SSCC! 


Sign up at the shop to reserve a spot to 


to shine! 





perform! Whether it’s poetry, instruments, or 
vocals, you're welcome to bring your talent 
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Course evaluations give opportunity for students to analyze professors 


> from EvALs page | 


structors read, consider and make 
adjustments. That’s how they learn 
to be better teachers. Teaching is 
a dynamic endeavor. We're always 
trying to improve and strengthen 
what we do. Without the feedback 
from students about how assign- 
ments work or how texts work, we 
can't get any better,” said Bowen. 

“T believe that course evaluations 
are pretty important because they 
serve as a mechanism of feedback 
and allow professors to hear the 
opinion of the class and make ad- 
justments to the course if need be,” 
said freshman Lance Burk. 

“I don't mind completing course 


evaluations. Professors grade us 
all of the time, so I like having 
the opportunity to grade them,” 
said Perehinec. 

‘The current lack of student par- 
ticipation has been a concern.‘] 
just think it’s the workload that 
students have, and they just don't 
see (the evaluations) as a prior- 
ity. I wish there was some way we 
could make it a priority. I wish they 
somehow knew how important 
they are,” said Lucas. 

Some people have opinions 
about why course evaluations get 
brushed aside. “I feel that course 
evaluations are usually put aside 
because there is no incentive to do 
them and students feel no need to 


critique a class that they will no 
longer be taking,” said Burk. 


“They don’t understand the value | 


of them. More realistically, it’s be- 
cause (students) are busy. You get 
flooded with emails asking you to 
do this or do that. April is a crazy 
time of the year and November is a 
crazy time of the year,” said Sowell. 

If not enough students partici- 
pate, the courses cannot be evalu- 
ated. “If we don't have a 35% re- 
sponse rate for a particular class for 
an evaluation, then the PEC does 
not evaluate that class. It says ‘not 
enough data available,” said Lucas. 

Some students have suggestions 
to achieve higher student par- 
ticipation. “Incentives are always a 


plus, and in college, the only real 
incentive is food. Juniata could 
consider having an exclusive event, 
such as a pizza party, nacho bar 
or ice cream bar for students who 
complete their course evaluations. 
Juniata could also enter the names 
of students who completed their 
course evaluations into a raffle to 
win.a cool prize,” said Perehinec. 
“Tn order to increase the partici- 
pation rate of students for course 
evaluations, an incentive or tak- 
ing time out of class for the entire 
group of students to fill out the 
evaluation would increase partici- 
pation, in my opinion,” said Burk. 
ether incentives are pro- 
vided or not, student evaluations 


impact future students and faculty. 
“Realize how important this is to 
two groups. One, it’s extraordi- 
narily important to other students 
because if faculty members don't 
get feedback on what's working 
and what's not working, other 
students are going to pay the con- 
sequences of that. So this is really 
to create a better teaching environ- 
ment,” said Sowell. “The other per- 
son that it’s really important to is 
the faculty member.” 

“Try to carve out the time be- 
cause (you should) know that we 
are examining it and taking it very 
seriously. I think it’s one of the best 
ways for students to have voice in 
their education,” said Bowen. 





Worth of international education emphasized by campus community 


> from ABROAD page | 


of the limitations of our K to 12 
educations, which does not offer 
language opportunities at young 
age. Students in other countries 
learn a second or third language at 
an early age so these children de- 
veloped the confidence to be able 
to travel and study in a foreign lan- 
guage,” said Sarah Worley, assistant 
professor of communication. 

According to Kati Csoman, 
dean of international education, 
studying abroad should be a goal 
for Juniata students. “Juniata’s 
mission is to provide an engaging 
personalized educational experi- 
ence empowering our students to 
develop the skills, knowledge and 
values that lead to a fulfilling life 
of service and ethical leadership in 
the global community. I think it’s 
really important bec: the best 
way to develop thet nowiedse, 
skills and values to be able to oper- 
ate in the global community is by 
having an intercultural experience, 
namely, through study abroad,” 
said Csoman. 

“Tt feels like a lot of college kids 
are put into this bubble, and they 
never really quite break out of high 
school, and I think experience 
something outside of the U.S. kind 
of opens your mind to be more ac- 
cepting of everyone in your life in 
general,” said junior Jillian Bloise. 

“Studying abroad makes you 
stronger, and helps you succeed in 
whatever you want to do in the rest 
of your life. There's nothing more 
challenging than studying abroad 
and experiencing all of those dif- 
ferent things so that when you go 
back to your country, it’s like you've 
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Juniata student, Laura Berman has studied abroad in both Mexico and Japan. Although study abroad presents various risks, costs, 
and unfamiliarites, students and faculty agree it's worth the experiences. 


gone to an Olympic training camp, 
you're stronger than all of your 
peers who did not go abroad. It 
would be easy for you if I ask you 
to go to India and work in what- 
ever office. You're not going to run 
away scared,” said Nagengast. 

Junior Tristan Wilson said, “I've 
done the study abroad, now I'm 
thinking more of working abroad. 
‘There are all sorts of opportuni- 
ties out there, private and public 
settings, NGOs and non-profits. 
Also I would totally work for the 
federal government.” 

Wilson studied abroad in Spain 
during the spring of 2015. In the 
fall, he accepted an internship with 
the NGO for transgender rights 
emphasizing in HIV prevention. 
“We drove around the city late 
at night and had a big camp, and 
passed out condoms, and I would 
serve coffee and tea. Also we did 
these HIV test for the sex workers 


around the area,” said Wilson. 

Wilson was close to the Paris 
shootings while abroad. “We were 
just totally shocked. IT and some 
friends were in the common area 
having some drinks before we went 
out and one of my friends came 
back and he said, ‘three people got 
shot,” said Wilson. 

Despite the experience with ter- 
rorism, Wilson said, “I wouldn't 
take back that experience at all. 
Study abroad. Go. Don't be afraid. 
You'll have a phenomenal time 
as well.” 

When asked about the ben- 
efits studying abroad, Shelley 
said, “What isn’t good about it? 
Everything's good about it. It al- 
lows you to expand your under- 
standing of the world. It puts 
you in a context where you are 
challenged personally.” 

According to Nagengast, study 
abroad is a necessity in today’s 


world. The experience is an op- 
portunity for education. “I want to 
make sure that we're providing the 
best possible educational experi- 
ence with good location for an ed- 
ucational experience as well as life 
experience, and helping students 
and their families to understand 
that there is risk associated with 
travel and living abroad,” said Cso- 
man. “It is not possible to plan for 
every possible scenario that could 


wrong. 

“Even a student that has had 
bad experience, and I have known 
a couple of students who got there 
and (it) wasn't what they expected 
it to be, and the academics were 
not as strong as they should be 
and they just had a bad experience. 
Even those students, five years 
later, tell me, ‘I wouldn't trade that 
for anything. I hated it when I was 
there, but now, look at how much 
more I understand about myself 








and about others. Look how much 
better I am at handling ciccum- 
stances.’ They wouldn't trade it for 
anything,” said Shelley. 

“You have to think about why 
you came to this college. Why you 
didn’t go to Penn State Altoona or 
community college or to a beauty. 
school. You came to a place like 
this to challenge yourself so that in 
four years you can put yourself in a 
position where you can be strong 
and successful in the path that you 
choose,” said Nagengast. “And the 
most important thing you could do 
to help yourself is to get yourself to 
study abroad.” 

‘I didn't go out of the United 
States until I was 28 years old. I 
was way too old, and I wish I had 
done it a lot earlier. I missed out 
and because I did, I want as many 
students as possible to not miss out 
because I regret it every single day,” 
said Shelley. 
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New action flick disappoints fans of iconic superheroes 





Zach Snyder's new movie “Bat- 
man v Superman: Dawn of Justice” 
starring Ben Affleck and Henry 
Cavill is a spectacular disappoint- 
ment. The sequel to Snyder's 2013 


» 


Superman movie “Man of Steel 
made similar. mistakes and com- 
pletely dropped the ball with a 
pair of the most iconic superheroes 


ever created. While there is a great _ 


number of things the film does 
excellently, the errors it makes are 
large enough to completely over- 
shadow them. 

There are a few small cinemato- 
graphic gems that make the movie 
enjoyable, but there are really two 
main reasons why one should go 
see it. Number one (the most ob- 
vious): the action sequences. This 
is a superhero movie. That means 
lots of explosions and guys get- 
ting tossed through the air. If Sny- 
der knows one thing, it is how to 
film an epic brawl. There are a lot 
of similarities between these ac- 
tion sequences and those in its 
predecessor “Man of Steel,” which 
is a good thing in terms of visual 


appeal. Buildings crumble with a 


myriad of glittering particles and 
the punches are weighty and sat- 
isfying. And yes, the Batman and 
Superman fight is absolutely awe- 
some to watch, 

Another thing the film does 
right is the appearance of Wonder 
Woman. Some critics say that she 
is not really a character in the story 
at all, but more of a flashy extra 
thrown in. While this is true, she 
makes up for it by stunning the 
audience with her every scene. Her 
costume and spine-tingling musi- 
cal accompaniment fit her charac- 
ter like a glove. The only time the 





Since Andrew Jackson's 1824 
campaign, presidential campaigns 
have used music as part of their 
strategies. With the rise of popular 
music, specifically rock, presiden- 
tial campaign songs have become 
associated with a hopeful’s policy 
or personality. 
Having a campaign song is good 
_ for a candidate because it helps 
people remember things about 
them. When a candidate would 
hold their rally, glee clubs, which 
are choral groups usually consist- 
ing of men, would sing these short 

_ catchy songs, which were called 
‘glees.’ This later developed into 
passing out the words and music 
to the public so that they could 
follow along. 

‘The way people came up with 
these songs was rather varied, es- 
pecially in the early days. The most 
famous one written for a specific 
candidate was for William Henry 
Harrison's 1840 campaign with 
“Tippecanoe and Tyler Too,” ref- 
erencing Harrison's nickname and 


movie actually brought a smile to 
my face was when she swooped 
down to join in the final brawl and 
shoved Batman and Superman out 
of the spotlight for a moment. 

Just as a note, I usually have a 
rule to not write about any spoilers. 
However, I am going to break that 
tule here because the best parts 
that I’ve mentioned above can be 
fully enjoyed while still knowing 
what is coming. If you absolutely 
must see the movie without spoil- 
ers, just know that the plot is ab- 
solutely terrible and has holes in 
it big enough to fit a Kryptonian 
spaceship through. 

‘The trailer that got everybody 
excited to see the movie featured 
Batman in Iron-Man-like power 
armor with glowing eyes. Unfortu- 
nately, it is used once. Batman be- 
gins with a more traditional mask 
in the beginning, switches to the 
helmet for his fight with Super- 
man, and then ditches it again for a 
leather mask with zero explanation. 
This is a minor detail, but it bugged 
me. There was no reason for him to 
switch at all, and that new look was 
something potential viewers were 
excited about. Sure, the helmet 
gets trashed during the fight with 
Superman and you could make the 
argument that it was the only one 
he had, but that just does not make 
any sense. I cannot see the multi- 
billionaire Bruce Wayne saying, 
“Alfred, that armored helmet looks 
expensive. We could probably cut 
costs by just making the one and 
hope that we don't need a spare. 
Also, add a few more Gatling guns 
to the Batwing. I could use some 
more of those.” 

Also, this Batman is nothing 
similar to the one in Christopher 
Nolan's “Dark Knight” trilogy. If 
you remember “The Dark Knight,” 
the Joker tries several times to get 
Batman to kill him. Batman avoids 
this and even goes out of his way to 
save the Joker. In fact, the essential 
idea of “The Dark Knight” is that 
Bruce Wayne does not kill people. 


his running mate. 

No new song has been writ- 
ten or had words changed for an 
already-written song since Richard 
Nixon's 1972 campaign. However, 
Bob Dole’s unsuccessful campaign 
in 1996 had the famous Sam and 
Dave song “Soul Man” re-written 
to suit him in “Dole Man.” Presi- 
dent Obama's original campaign 
had many songs, from the will.i.am 
song “Yes We Can” based on 
his New Hampshire concession 
speech to the Aretha Franklin 
classic “Think.” 

Since popular songs have be- 
come anthems for political gain, 
some artists have requested the 
candidates don't use their songs 
for their campaigns, especially if 
the band members do not agree 
with the political messages that 
the candidates are trying to en- 
force. For example, when Mike 
Huckabee ran in 2008, he used 
Boston's “More than a Feeling,” 
and band founder and philan- 
thropist Tom Scholz requested 
that he stopped using the song. 
‘This was not surprising, as Scholz 
wrote an entire album criticizing 
corporate America. 

Some of the requests to stop 
have been intense enough to war- 
rant a civil suit, like in George 
W. Bush’s 2000 bid. His use of 
Tom Petty’s song “Won't Back 


Because he’s Batman. While Af 
fleck himself did nothing wrong 
to tarnish the character, his version 
goes against this notion entirely. 
I couldnt keep up with the body 
count as he blew up, shot, and even 
stabbed baddies like it was just a 
normal part of his day. To have Bat- 
man killing people (and using guns 
at any point) is about as true to the 
character as Superman snorting 
Kryptonite like cocaine. According 
to some more comic-savvy than 
I, there. are certain storylines that 
have Batman killing people, but 
the entire point of those stories is 
that it is uncharacteristic of Bat- 
man to do that. 

What this movie is actually fo- 
cused on (at least, according to the 
title) is the fight between Batman 
and Superman. If Juniata had a 
class called “Moviemaking 101,” 
it would have a bullet point some- 
where that would say “if you name 
the movie because of a certain 
scene, have that scene be the best 
in the movie.” The fact is that the 
main fight in the film is NOT be- 
tween the two heroes, but between 
the trio of heroes and Doomsday. 
The Doomsday fight lasts about 
three times as long as the one ev- 
eryone paid a ticket to see. 

If there was one reason why 
someone would see this film, it 
would be because they would say 
to themselves, “I want to see Bat- 
man fight Superman.” Well, so 
does Lex Luthor. I'm not even 
kidding—that’s the whole reason 
behind it. Luthor has some serious 
parental issues and blames God 
for not saving him from his abu- 
sive father. As some sort of twisted 
catharsis, he wants to see the sym- 
bolic fight between God and man- 
Superman and Batman. I hear the 
planning committee in his voice as 
he tells Superman, “You will battle 
him to the death. Black and blue. 
Fight night. The greatest gladiator 
match in the history of the world 
... Son of Krypton versus Bat of 
Gotham!” Really? Is it too much to 


Down” led to a lawsuit because 
of Petty’s aversion to Bush, and 
the artist went so far as to play 
the song, ironically, at Al Gore's 
concession party. 

Perhaps one of the most famous 
campaign songs used was Fileet- 
wood Mac's “Don't Stop,” used 
during Bill Clintons 1992 run. 
It propelled him to the forefront 
of a strong baby-boomer voting 
populace to show that he was just 
like them. Not only was the use 
of the song clever, but Fleetwood 
Mac even reunited during his first 
inauguration to sing it. The elec- 
tion was historic because it was 
the first time in thirteen years that 
a Democrat was elected into the 
White House. 

The choice of campaign song 
changes over time. The baby 
boomers are a shrinking set of 
eligible voters. Today, they're still 
critically important since get- 
ting younger voters out there is a 
struggle, but as the Millennials be- 
come more rooted in the political 
system and Generation Y comes 
into the voting system, it may be 
important to update the playlist 
to songs that today’s largest voting 
base can relate to. That isn't to say 
that Ted Cruz—who the internet 
has been very quick to label as one 
of the most elusive serial killers of 
all time—shouldn't have the Talk- 


ask to have an ounce of creativity in 
Hollywood anymore? 

The biggest spoiler (and eas- 
ily the worst part of the movie) is 
that Superman dies .., twice. The 
first time, he gets caught in an 
atomic blast that is meant to kill 
Doomsday. The movie makes a big 
deal about him not coming back 
to Earth, even though Doomsday 
did. There is a shot of him floating 
in space looking skeletal and quite 
dead. He then gets revived from 
the Sun and proceeds to join the 
fight below. At the end of the main 
fight, Superman gets stabbed by 
Doomsday and then proceeds to 
kill Doomsday with a Kryptonite 
spear. Afterwards, there is a scene 
where all the main characters are 
deeply emotional, which falls com- 
pletely flat if you realize that he al- 
ready died and resurrected himself. 
‘The ending of the movie consists 
of a grand presidential funeral with 
Batman and Wonder Woman 
mourning at his grave, and right 
before the credits roll we are sup- 
posed to be surprised when the dirt 
on the coffin begins to vibrate. I'm 
trying to picture the thought pro- 
cess behind this ... If there even 
was one. “Dude, Superman could 
take a nuke to the face any day! 
But getting stabbed with a pointy 
rock (that’s not even Kryptonite)? 
‘There’s no coming back from that!” 

The funeral itself is so reverent 
of Superman that it completely 
undermines the premise of the 
movie. Batman wants to fight 
Superman because of the collat- 
eral damage he caused during the 
fight with Zod in “Man of Steel.” 
Fair enough, but the fight with 
Doomsday takes place in the exact 
same way, with the same guy (con- 
sidering that Doomsday is Zod), 
for the same stakes (the world is 
in danger). Superman even gets 
tossed into and destroys a building, 
which is the reason why Batman 
begins to hate him in the opening 
scenes. The thousands of people 
ready to crucify him in the begin- 


ing Heads’ “Psycho Killer” as his 
campaign song, but the rumor of 
Hillary Clinton adopting Katy 
Perry’s “Roar” would breathe some 
freshness into a process that’s been 
stuck in the ‘70s. 

Donald Trump has already come 
up with a campaign song: Twisted 
Sister's “We're Not Gonna Take 
It.” Perhaps the antecedent to ‘it’ 
is the bill for the wall he plans to 
build, but I have to commend him 
on how well the music reflects his 
personality. Give the song a listen 
and it’s evident that the raucous 
noise blaring through the speakers 
is quintessentially Trump. 

On a much milder note, John 
Kasich has adopted U2’s “Beauti- 
ful Day.” Bernie Sanders has yet 
to declare one, but he has used 
Simon & Garfunkel’s “America” 
in his ads, which is about as grass- 
roots as one can get when it comes 
to something that is somewhat 
recognizable. If it were up to me, 
however, I'd remaster one of Sand- 
ers’ songs that he recorded in 
1987. Admittedly, no amount of 
auto-tune will save it, since most 
of it is more speaking than what 
could be considered singing, but 
in standard Sanders fashion, it’s 
terrifically endearing. 

Since running for re-election 
isn't uncommon, it makes sense 
for incumbents to choose a song 


ning are mourning him at the end, 
and yet the situations for both are 


nearly identical, 

So why have I spoiled all of this 
for you? Because you should not 
buy a ticket to see it. Superheroes 
are as American as apple pie and 
capitalism. You, as a capitalist con- 
sumer, can find your voice in the 
way you spend your money. If you 
buy a product, you are supporting 
its creators with capital: If you are 
a fan of action movies, buy a ticket 
for this one only because it is vi- 
sually stimulating. You could buy 
a ticket to support feminism since 
Wonder Woman is portrayed as a 
strong female and isn't oversexual- 
ized like Lois Lane. If you are a fan 
of superhero movies, avoid this one 
like the plague. Buying a ticket for 
this movie will support the box of- 
fice earnings. The earnings for this 
movie should be less than expected 
so that the director will ask himself, 
“what did I do wrong?” 

A bad movie like “Krampus” is 
sort of worth the ticket, consider-: 
ing that any kind of experimen- 
tation will go bad at some point. 
Sometimes, movies like “Krampus” 
or “Sharknado” go off in a differ- 
ent direction than normal and fail 
miserably. Others like “Memento” 
succeed wonderfully. I could rip 
Jesse Eisenberg apart for being 
cringingly painful to watch as 
Lex Luthor, but I choose not to 
because I realize that the mate- 
rial supporting the character is 
surprisingly shallow. He was sim- 
ply experimenting, and it just so 
happened that he failed. I would 
not normally give away spoilers 
like this for any bad movie. This is 
a special exception—a superhero 
movie with tons of canon material 
to work with and millions of dol- 
lars in the budget should not turn 
out this bad. Experimenting with 
Batman could be acceptable if the 
movie was focused on him, but as it 
stands, “Batman v Superman” has 
little reason to stray so far from the 
canon material and logic. 


Candidates borrow historic musical tactics to define campaigns 


that implies that they're still worth 
having in office. George W. Bush 
did this in 2004 when he chose 
Orleans’“Still the One.” John Hall, 
Orleans band member, protested 
the use of the song. This time, the - 
protests didn't escalate further. 

Songs have been politically 
charged for a long time, promoting 
one side of an issue over another. 
A clear example of this were the 
songs used by the Union and the 
Confederacy during the American 
Civil War (Battle Hymn of the 
Republic and Dixie, respectively). 
‘The use of music as political com- 
mentary has been going on for 
ages, but songs in American poli- 
tics have helped frame the culture 
around the presidential election in 
innumerable ways. From a mar- 
keting standpoint, anything that 
can bring a candidate into’ the 
minds of the people is beneficial, 
so choosing a song that is popu- 
lar is helpful in having the public 
considering the candidate’s bid 
for presidency. 

Undoubtedly, candidates ° will 
continue to use music as a form of 
promotion since it has been useful 
for bids for nearly two hundred 
years. As for this election, the jury 
is still out on official picks, but if 
the trend continues as it has for 
the past forty years, expect an an- 


nouncement over the summer. 
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Beverly Kamin looks forward to tackling future goals 





How many of you are passion- 
ate about a language other than 
English? I suspect that many of 
you are. Some of you may have 
learned English as a second lan- 
guage, as you and your family are 
from another country and culture, 
while others may have started to 
learn a language in high school 
and have never forgotten the joy 
that it has provided to you over the 
years. Maybe some of you watched 
“Dora the Explorer” as a child and 
fell in love with the cutie speaking 
Spanish to her woodland friends. 
Beverly Kamin is most definitely 
one of those people. 

‘I have been taking Spanish 
classes since 2008, my freshman 
year of high school,” said Beverly. 
Whilst Beverly was speaking, I 
could see the fire behind her eyes 
as she talked about the language 


of the language, Beverly resides in 
the Spanish House. “T try to stay 
as active as possible when it comes 
to the house. I participate in house 
meetings, dinners and parties if we 
happen to host any.” 

Along with her interest in the 
Spanish language and culture, 
Beverly is passionate about chil- 
dren and their education. 

‘I hope to become either a 
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that she absolutely loves it. 

‘T assist the teachers with any- 
thing they may need. I help with 
their lesson plans, disciplinary ac- 
tions they may need to take, main- 
taining and cleaning the space 
and providing general support to 
both the children who attend the 
ECEC and the teachers who work 
there,” Beverly said. 

Last semester, Beverly taught 


she hopes to incorporate the Span- 
ish language into her future career 
as an educator. 

“T am from Arlington, Va., the 
D.C. area, and I live very close to a 
bilingual preschool,” she said. Bev- 
erly expressed that it would be ide- 
al to work in that type of environ- 
ment. It would be as close to “the 
best of both worlds” as someone 
possibly could get, in my opinion. 

Along with her passion for 
both the Spanish language and for 
the education of little ones, I was 
moved by Beverly's compassion. 
At the beginning of the interview, 
IT asked Beverly what she consid- 
ered interesting about herself. “I 
am very warm hearted, caring, hard 
working and humorous. I try to be 
myself and not to let others influ- 
ence me,” she said. 

Tn addition to her academic pas- 
sions, Beverly is actively involved 
in Juniata’s radio station. She has 
been involved with the radio sta- 
tion throughout her four years 
here, and has covered issues rang- 
ing from politics to ‘80s heavy met- 
al. A wide variety, I know. 

“T served as the liberal voice on 


“Tt is something Iam extremely 
passionate about,” she said. This 
year’s radio show is titled “That ‘80s 
Show,” as it is named after the fa- 
mous, “That ’70s Show.” Mila Ku- 
nis, Ashton Kutcher and Beverly 
Kamin! Oh my! 

In addition to her participation 
in the radio show, she has also 
been an active member of Juniata 
College’s “Inbound,” which is a 
program geared toward incoming 
freshmen. She has served as a peer 
leader and has worked alongside 
students, other peer leaders and Ju- 
niata faculty and staff. 

Beverly will be graduating this 
spring, as an Education Studies 
POE, with a secondary emphasis 
in Spanish. “I am both excited and 
nervous to leave campus, as I will 
be starting a brand new chapter in 
my life,” Beverly said. 

Personally, I have watched Bev- 
erly work, and she truly is amaz- 
ing. I most definitely agree with 
her when she said, she is a warm 
hearted person. © =. & 

When I -explained. to Bevetly: 
that I end eachof my columns 
with a quote ‘from’ the. featured 





she has fallen in love with. 1 im- preschool teacher or a-preschool the children a Spanish lesson and the show during my sophomore Human of Juniata, her eyes: slit Uj up.’ 

mediately knew what my take teaching assistant one day,’Beverly a yoga class, and this semester she year, and my partner served as the She immediately exclaimed, “Ju- 

was going to be when writing my said. She continued to explain to has taught them accounting lesson. conservative voice,” Beverly told _ niata is one of the most accepting 

last “Humans of Juniata” column: me that she currently has an in- Way to go, Bev! me. As for this year, Beverly has _ places I have ever been to. People 

Beverly's passion. ternship at the Early Childhood —_As I was listening to what Bev- been playing and commentating _ here will guide you with open arms 
Along with her curricular study Education Center (ECEC), and __ erly had to say, I understood that _ on ‘80s heavy metal music. and lead you to success.” 


Eco laws could be solution to age-old sustainability problems 








Leaving lights on, laptops con- 
stantly on charge, taps repeatedly 
dripping and recycling thrown into 
the trash. Correcting these waste- 
ful practices and changing personal 
habits would take mere minutes 
out of your day. These few minutes 
emphasize to others your views of 
global warming and our resources. 
These few minutes reflect whether 
you are being eco-friendly or wast- 
ing valuable resources. 

‘The Juniatian stated that it was in 
1970 that the world first “woke up 
to the future of the planet.” How- 
ever, it was said that the Swedish 
scientist Svante Arrhenius was the 
first to claim that fossil fuel may 
eventually cause global warm- 
ing. He stated this in 1896, which 
was over 100 years ago, so why 
has it taken us so long to come to 
terms with global warming? Even 
people now are still oblivious to 
the phenomenon. 

Ultimately, the world has con- 
stantly been changing, and more 
recently there have been creations 
of job positions in companies in 


order to help them become more- 


eco-friendly and sustainable. Al- 


.though these positions have been 


created, it isn’t possible for every 
company to be 100 percent sus- 
tainable. However, we can favor 
the ones who try to be by buying 
their products rather than those 
from companies who do the bare 
minimum in sustainability. 

To say we have known about 
this problem for over 100 years 
and still see huge mountains of 
waste in landfill sites is terrible. It 
is especially disturbing that a lot of 
waste that goes to a landfill can be 
recycled, but people are still not in 


the habit of recycling. The image 
of a landfill site should be enough 
to make you change your mind. 
‘Think about it: the waste is going 
to take between a few weeks to 500 
or more years to degrade. Your av- 
erage aluminum can take between 
200 to 500 years to degrade, all 
when it could have been recycled. 
‘The flashback article talks about 
the different courses and institutes 
that have been initiated to teach us 
to improve our world and the state 
of our environment. The author 
created a way for us to understand 
the consequences but also find the 
direct causes of specific activities. 
However, I believe we only really 
know the answers if we look for 
them. So why isn't the information 
as widely available as it should be? 
Although, honestly, if we had all 
the information at hand, would it 
really encourage a population to 
change its lifelong habits? From 
what I’ve seen, the younger gen- 
eration does tend to be more eco- 
friendly than the older generations. 
However, I also think it depends 
on how you are brought up and 
whether you were socialized to 
place something in the recycling 
rather than the trash. We all know 
that habits are hard to break. 
Would it be too harsh to say we 
should have eco laws? It’s only a 
natural progression as we look to 
a future with little or no fossil fu- 
els. If we don’t look into our future 
now, what will wé do when the 
time comes? We should, perhaps, 
implement laws in order to pro- 
tect our planet before it’s too late. 
Otherwise we are going to be in 
a hugely detrimental position. We 
will be in a world without those 
scientists who projected our global 
future, the scientists who were en- 
couraging us to make our world 
a better place. Who will know 
how to fix the problem when they 
are gone? 
Instead of fracking or scouring 
the earth for the last deposits of 


fossil fuels, which themselves are 
the cause of much global strife, we 
should be looking for alternatives. 
We should be encouraging initia- 
tives and science programs, like in 
the original article discussed, to 
find these alternative, sustainable 
sources. 

I think it would make more 
sense for us to slowly wean off us- 
ing fossil fuels and introduce using 
more sustainable sources. It would 
give us the opportunity to learn 
what works and what doesn't as a 
whole, and if certain sustainable 
avenues don't work, we would still 
have fossil fuels to fall back on. We 
shouldn't be completely dependent 
on them. Additionally, green en- 
ergy would create more new jobs, 
which would increase the overall 
knowledge of our situation rather 
than constantly being lectured by 
scientists. , 

‘There are some people who take 
being eco-friendly to the extreme. 
I’ve seen people on the TV show 
“Grand Designs” building com- 
plete houses that are 100 percent 
sustainable. ‘This not only enables 
them to create all their own power, 
but also to sell it to their neighbors. 
It allows them to be independent 
and not reliant on the country and 
increasingly steep energy costs. 
‘These sustainable houses set an ex- 
ample to other people who want to 
decrease their carbon-footprint. 

However, on the flip side, people 
such as these could be negatively 
viewed as “eco freaks.” In reality, 
whether you are being sustainable 
or not, you are actively going to be 
slighted for your choice. 

Everyone is always saying “we 
don't have to start big,” although 
my guess is that we've been say- 
ing that for the past 100 years. We 
need to take action; we must listen 
to the advice we are being given 
and at least start somewhere. There 
is eventually going to be a point 
where it is too late. Let’s start to 
make the world a better place. 
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East Broadtop Railroad r remains s intact as historical site in area 








Stephen Lane 


April 1, 1956: an overcast day, 
and the weather is foggy down 
below the mountainside. You got 
up early to hear a sound you won't 
hear in the next few weeks. You'll 
be the last of a generation of sev- 
eral before you who could set their 
watches to a simple sound. You 
walk down the branch line from 
your town to the mountain side 
switch. Softly you start to hear it, a 
muffled sort of chuff, a sound that 
is exclusive to a steam engine. 

You're standing outside the 
Wray’s Hill tunnel, and the en- 
gine is making a final dash for the 
mountain. Next week, this scene, 
one that stood the test of time for 
83 years, will be no more. But even 
though abandonment notices are 
posted at each and every station, 
the EBT railroad would survive. 

‘The ‘50s and ‘60s were decades 
of change for American industry, 
decades that nearly killed many 
railroad companies. Railroads had 
extremely tight regulations as to 
what they could and could not do. 
Because rail lines were considered 
public entities, they had to operate 
until an application for abandon- 
ment was approved by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, 
regardless of whether they were 
profitable. As private automobiles 
and air travel replaced “America’s 
favorite way to travel,” the passen- 
ger business on railroads had nearly 
dried up. 

The National Interstate High- 
way system was a huge knife into 
the heart of the railroad system; 
trucks were now reliable and big 
enough that they could more con- 
veniently haul the country’s freight. 
Railroads that were at one time the 
lifeblood of the country’s com- 


merce became an old fashioned - 


option. But this is not the story of 
the big, national railroads; this is 
the story of a 30-some odd mile 
narrow gauge rail line that existed 
entirely in Huntingdon County 
and the lessons that can be learned 
from it. 

The East Broad Top (EBT). 
Railroad’s history starts out as 
a single piece of paper dated in 


1856. The company was chartered’ 


to build a railroad from -Mount 
Union, Pa. to the Broad Top Coal 
fields by way of a meandering path 
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The East Broadtop Railroad is one of the most complete historic industrial sites in the country. It was chartered to bring coal and iron ore to the Rockhill Iron & Coal Company's furnace outside of Orbisonia. It 
changed over time as the railroad and coal industries developed. 


that zig-zagged up mountains and 
through valleys. Due to the long 
process of gathering finances and 
the effects of the Civil War, the 
railroad’s construction was not 
started until 1872. 

The EBT Railroad company 
officials decided on building the 
railroad to a unique track gauge 
(distance between the rails) of 
three feet. Normal “standard” 
United States railroad gauge was 
four feet, eight-and-a-half inches. 


‘It is common belief that this gauge 


was the distance between Roman 
chariots, and, like those Chari- 
ots, the original trains of the late 
1700s were simply horse-drawn 
carts. This narrower gauge that 
the EBT chose enabled trains to 
negotiate the mountainsides more 
easily, and it significantly reduced 
construction costs of the railroad 
and equipment. 

‘The EBT Railroad in the begin- 
ning had a single goal: to bring coal 
and iron ore to the Rockhill Iron 
& Coal Company’s iron furnace 
outside of Orbisonia. The iron 
furnace was a huge employer for 
the area, and like other industries, 
it created its own town to house 
employees of the furnace. Cre- 
atively, this new town was named 
“Rockhill Furnace.” 

For the next thirty years, the lo- 
comotives chugged up and down 
the railroad with wooden framed 
freight cars, little varnished and 
plush seated coaches, and vari- 
ous other diminutive cars. Even 
though by this time the knuckle 
coupler and a reliable air brake 
system had been a near-industry 
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standard, this particular railroad 
resisted using until the 1900s. 
Eventually, the market for cast 
iron ebbed as steel production had 
taken hold of national metal mar- 
kets. Also, the grade of iron ore in 
the area was rather poor, so in the 
mid-1900s the Rockhill Furnace 
ceased production and the win- 
dows were bricked up. Without 
their former source of income, the 
townspeople of Rockhill Furnace 
literally picked up and moved close 
to the railroad. Slowly, the brick- 
constructed Rockhill Furnace lit- 
erally disappeared, and ironically 
enough, at, the, same, time, brick 
homes were built in the newly lo- 
cated town of, Rockhill Furnace. 
The EBT now relied almost en- 


tirely on shipping coal to the Penn- 


sylvania Railroad for ifs revenue. 
One of the major downfalls to 
narrow gauge railroads was that 
any cargo hauled on the narrow 
gauge lines had to be unloaded 
and reloaded into the Standard 


.Gauge cars once they reached the 


bigger railroads. For this reason, 
once a narrow gauge railroad be- 
came fairly successful, it was re- 
gauged to standard. The EBT was 
an exception to this rule. Since the 
railroad was run by the same indi- 
viduals who ran the coal mines, a 
massive “coal cleaning” plant was 
constructed at the Mount Union 
terminal. Coal was unloaded from 
the small cars, washed, sorted and 
reloaded into the PRR trains. Be- 
cause of this setup, the EBT’s nar- 
row gauge became a nonissue. 

In the 19-teens a man by the 
name of meds ae returned 
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as President to the EBT, originally 
having started out as a telegraph 
boy. It was this man who changed 
the face of the EBT: New, larger 
steam locomotives, using modern 
construction practices, replaced the 
old ones adorned with brass. Track 
was upgraded to a much higher 
standard, and the EBT railroad be- 
gan building from scratch its own 
steel rolling stock. The railroad was 
almost as modern as the biggest 
railroads in the country. It was un- 
heard of for a little Podunk railroad 
to build its own rolling stock and 
have the ability to rebuild the lo- 
comotives almost from the ground 
up. The EBT was, until its closure, 
the most modern narrow gauge 
railroad in the country. 

However, with coal as its life- 
blood and coal markets disappear- 
ing in the ‘50s, the railroad went 


into financial problems. Midnight ° 


scrapings of locomotives occurred, 
and paperwork was burned to keep 
the railroad afloat. But the final nail 
in the coffin came in 1956, when 
the railroad applied for abandon- 
ment. Soon after, a scrap dealer 
from Indiana, Pa. purchased the 
line. But with an interesting turn 
of fate, the scrap markets collapsed 
and the EBT became a frozen as- 
set for the scrap dealer. 

Four years elapse and a new 
trend occurs. People are actually 
starting to find interest in the old 
steam locomotives and railroads 
that seemed to have completely 
disappeared in the past few years. 
‘The railroad’s owners ‘began to 
look into the concept of becoming 
a “tourist railroad,” and in 1960 the 
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railroad reopened part of its system 
and brought back two steam lo- 
comotives. From there until 2011, 
the EBT operated for 51 years as a 
tourist railroad. 

It’s no exaggeration to say the 
EBT Railroad is one of the most 
complete historic industrial sites 
in the country. There are still time 
slips in the shop foreman’s office 
from employees who didn't come 
back to work once it shut down. 
For these corners of the Ameri- 
can railroad, time stopped in April 
1956. Walking the grounds of 
the shop and brushing shoulders 
with the ghosts of our past is a 
surreal experience, and the clos- 
est thing we may ever have to a © 
time machine. 

Yet it sits for sale, No Trespass- 
ing signs posted everywhere. One 
of the biggest historical treasures 
this country possesses, one of our 
greatest links to our past, lies fallow, 
silently decaying. Although it is my 
belief that eventually something 
will be done and the railroad will 
be bought and saved, the EBT’s 
neglect is not a lone case. Count- 
less historical sites have been for- 
gotten across the country. 

Folks, history is our story; it is 
part of our soul, and it is the time- 
line to what we are today. We need. 
to respect and save these precious 
links. We need to care enough to 
preserve what we have for future 
descendants. With each passing 
year we become more removed 
from previous generations, and the 
link further becomes hazier. Once 
something like the EBT is gone, 
it’s gone forever. 
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Passion outweighs promiscuity 





In her article “Let’s talk about 
sex, baby; let’s talk about slut 
shaming,” in Issue Seven of the 
Juniatian, Julia Wagner lamented 
the prevalence of slut shaming 
and that women are walking a 
tightrope between being a slut 
and being a prude. She argued 
we should endorse the entire the 
spectrum of sexuality. I want to 
add to her comments and offer a 
critique of the culture of sexual 
liberalism that contributes to our 
moral schizophrenia. 

I don't mean to suggest that slut 
shaming women and not men isn’t 
a double standard or suggest that 
we should return to the enlight- 
ened sexual ethics of the Puritans 
or the Duggar family; I would ar- 
gue that our unqualified. endorse- 
ment of bodily autonomy may lead 
to greater sexual fulfillment, but 
also to disappointment. 

Of sex-positive people, most 
concede this unpleasant truth. Like 
your mom's warning about how 
eating cookies before dinner will 
ruin your appetite, our rampant 
consumption of sex has ruined our 
possibility of actually enjoying the 
sweet stuff in life, 

Regardless of the rhetoric from 
pop psychology gurus and the bas- 
tion of learned letters that is Kylie 
Jenner's Instagram account, be- 
ing an individual can be quite an 
agorfizing experience of being “sick 





with desire and fastened to a dying 
animal,” as W.B. Yeats melodra- 
matically put it. 

Love has the capacity to break 
our isolated and physical cell-like 
condition into a great oceanic feel- 
ing of union toward the cosmos at 
large. To embrace and be embraced 
by the beautiful object of our desire 
gives us consolation from lumber- 
ing encounters that constitute the 
majority of our waking life. 

When it comes to the domain 
of love from a modern stand- 
point, competitive Social Dar- 
winism, which is generally con- 
demned in the economic sphere, is 
quite acceptable. 

In the same way that there are 
winners and losers in the free mar- 
ket, there are winners and losers in 
the marketplace of free love. Some 
are born with natural good looks, 
social capital and charisma which 
often entail a harem of sexual part- 
ners. Others miss out because of 
their own inherited circumstances 
and are left to live lonely lives, wal- 
lowing in self-gratification and 
frozen Indian food. 

When comedian Amy Schum- 
er or Charlie Sheen boast about 
the copious amount of people 
they have slept with, I dont im- 
mediately think, “Gee, what em- 
powered individuals.” Instead I 
am reminded of rich people on 
social media who flaunt their 
rank with photos of yachts and 
four-digit receipts. 

In spite of its flaws, monogamy, 
like death, is a necessary evil as a 
kind of great equalizer in terms of 
sex: ratios. The uneven returns of 
hookup culture, which will always 
favor extroverted alpha types, don't 


even come close. 

What consolation can we give 
to the neglected who are *bom- 
barded by sexual imagery in ad- 
vertising and entertainment, giving 
them the constant expectation of 
pleasure? Our capitalist system is 
obsessed with titillating but never 
satisfying our desires and creating 
those unattainable ideals of bodily 
perfection and hedonistic consum- 
erism that leave us all behind. — 

It is precisely those unattain- 
able standards that are the source 
for profound unhappiness for men 
and women. As French writer and 
fellow cynic Michel Houellebecq 
puts it, the trajectory of our society 
is one of prioritizing and increas- 
ing our desires to an unbearable 
level while making the fulfillment 
of them more and more difficult, 

This seems counterintuitive, yet 
in a world where every kink is a 
category on Redtube and the im- 
ages of young naked bodies are 
plentiful on our flickering screens, 
the possibility for tenderness, 
connection and human warmth 
seems an ever more distant real- 
ity. When everything is profane, 
what happens to the sacred feeling 
of intimacy? 

There is a lot of wiggle room 
between overt sexuality and chas- 
tity; by no means do I want us to 
regress back to a point in society 
where we gave unnatural attention 
to what occurs between two con- 
senting adults behind closed doors. 
I suggest the “follow your heart” 
attitude is not the cure-all, but the 
fire of our passion should keep us 
going. We must learn to tend the 
flame without letting it burn us 


or others. 
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On Wednesday, April 13, Sodexo hosted its annual Chef's Fare Competi- 
tion. Alongside chefs from Juniata, this year's competition featured chefs from 
the University of Pittsburgh-Johnstown, Westminster College, and Alderson 
Broaddus University. 


Google, Twitter, Vine: print sources decline in technological age 
EDITORIAL. 





Extra, extra, read all about it... 
on your phone. With the rise of 
technology, digital media has taken 
over our lives. Younger generations 
(known as Millennials) find it hard 
to know a life without technology, 
and, pretty soon it seems, all print 
media will become an ancient art. 

How do you get your informa- 
tion? When you have a question, 
where do you find the answer? 
How do you hear about what’s go- 
ing on in the world around you? 
How do you form your opinion? Is 
it really yours? 

Google knows anything and ev- 
erything youd ever want to discov- 
er. It’s easy to open up your browser 
and run a Google search whenever 
you need information. What's go- 
ing on in my world? What are oth- 
er people saying about it? Oh, yeah, 
okay, I agree with that! Facebook 
says it, so it must be true. People 
on Twitter are angry about it, so I 
must be too. 

Our minds have shifted and 
our attention spans have shrunk. 
Getting through a YouTube video 
over five minutes has become a 
struggle, let alone getting through 
a newspaper article. And if I’m ac- 
quiring the newspaper article from 
any other place besides the conve- 
nience of my cellphone? No, I don't 
have the patience for that. You're 
telling me Ihave to read it to find 
out what it’s about? I can't just read 
the comment section? 

‘The primary example: Vine. Can 
you believe that our minds have 


shrunk to the attention span of six 
seconds? According to Wikipedia, 
as of Dec. 15, Vine has 200 mil- 
lion active users. The Huffington 
Post says, as of 2013, YouTube has 
1 billion active users each month. 
That's practically one out of every 
two people on the Internet! 

We're all guilty of web surf- 
ing for information. This editorial 
wouldn't be nearly as informative 
without the use of the Internet, as 
you can see above. I wish I knew 
facts like that off of the top of my 
head, but I'm no Google! 

My point isn't that we shouldn't 
use the Internet for information; 
it’s a great source to have. However, 
I do believe it should be used dif- 
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ferently. Writing is an art, tweeting 
is not. An article takes craftsman- 
ship, a tweet does not. A speech in 
front of millions takes courage and 
creativity, not your recent update 
about your breakfast. 

News is new and quick. I get 
it. People want to know what's 
going on as soon as it happens. I 
found out about the death of Bin 
Laden from Twitter. Twitter told 
me before the President of the 
United States even had a chance. 
Pil never forget that day. The news 
was flashing its red “breaking 
news’ title, saying that Obama was 
about to give us a very important 
speech. It was to be broadcasted 
on every channel, While wonder- 
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ing what was going on and waiting 
for the breaking news to be broken 
to me, I logged onto social media 
only to learn that everyone else 
already knew. 

I don’t necessarily think it’s an 
entirely bad thing that this is how 
news travels nowadays. I mean, 
quick information is good infor- 
mation, am I right? 

But it takes away from the art 
of writing. It takes away from our 
willingness to read an entire article 
to get the information. We live in a 
fast-paced world, people don't stop 
for anything, besides to update 
their Facebook status, of course. 

Here's to the end of an era. Pre- 
serve these treasures as you can 
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before they're nothing but recycled 
words made into paper cups. Hold 
on to the smell, the print rubbing 
off on your fingers, the grocery 
store line browsing, and the bee 
swatting moments that make up 
our print media history. Because 
there’s nothing like a freshly print- 
ed newspaper. 

There's nothing like an eye 
catching headline in the gro- 
cery store or a photo of an event 
you just couldnt make it to this 
time. There’s nothing like be- 
ing able to live the moments, get 
the entire scoop, and form your 
own opinions about what's go- 
ing on in your world around you. 
#RIPnewspapers 
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Extremist doctrines, terrorism misrepresent religious groups 
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When you think of religion, 
there may not be many nega- 
tive things that come to mind. 
But what happens if you pair re- 
ligion with terrorism? Suddenly 
a burst of negative thoughts can 
come to the surface, and many 
times they are associated with a 
specific religion. 

‘The fact that these two words 
can be correlated in our world is 
sad enough, but when some people 
use terrorist acts as a way to harbor 
hatred toward an entire religion, 
that is even more sad. 

One of the religions that seems 
to carry the brunt of this hatred is 
Islam, largely due to groups such 
as al-Qaeda and the now rising Is- 
lamic State. They have perverted a 
broad religion to justify their own 
hateful acts. It is now far too com- 
mon to hear people say hateful 
things toward Muslims. 

One of the first articles that pops 
up on Google when you search 
“Muslims” is an: article about 
Islamophobia in the UK. This 


fear is becoming an increasingly 
wotrisome issue in which some 
people blame the entire Muslim 
population for the actions of a 
few extremists. 

After the events of 9/11, an- 
ti-Muslim hate crimes became 
five times more common and 
have remained that way since. In 
2013, 16.3 percent of the 1,092 
reported hate crimes were com- 
mitted against Muslims, rep- 
resenting 154 incidents and 
184 victims, ~ 

The numbers have continued 
to increase; the Southern Poverty 
Law Center predicted that this 
year’s crimes against Muslims be- 
cause of their faith will ‘continue 
to rise. 

On Dec. 4, a man left voice- 
mails at the Council on American- 
Islamic Relations in St. Louis, 
threatening to cut off Muslims’ 
heads. On Dec. 10, a Muslim 
woman wearing a hijab was shot at 
while driving away from a mosque 
in Tampa, Fla. 

‘These are only two examples 
of hate crimes and threats against 
Muslims. More recently, there were 
three boys who were shot execu- 
tion-style. Mohamedtaha Omar 
and Muhannad Adam Tairab were 
Muslim and Adam Kamel Mekki 
was Christian; however, many be- 





lieve that this was an anti-Muslim 
act of violence. 

This happened in Fort Wayne, 
Ind. in February, and the po- 
lice are currently investigating 
these deaths. The chief of police 
was quoted saying, “These young 
people were just starting out in 
their life.” 

Ibrahim Hooper, spokesman for 
the Council on American-Islamic 
Relations, has started to reach out 
to the investigators involved with 
this case along with the families of 
the victims. 

In place of violence, we should 
not judge the many on the ac- 
tions of the few. Almost every 
religion has had a violent streak 
in its history. It is incredibly hyp- 
ocritical to look at the Islamic 
faith and claim the followers are 
all bad, terroristic people. In real- 
ity, their religion preaches love 
and kindness. 

The Prophet Muhammad said, 
“The Believers, in their love, mercy 
and kindness to one another are 
like a body: if any part of it is ill, 
the whole body shares its sleepless- 
ness and fever.” 

Muhammad also said, “The 
merciful are shown mercy by the 
All-Merciful. Show mercy to those 
on earth and God will show mercy 
to you.” 





Based on the words of Mu- 
hammad, the doctrines terror- 
ists preach is a skewed repre- 
sentation of the Islamic faith. 
Similarly, the Westboro Baptist 
Church and the Ku Klux Klan 
(KKK) are skewed representations 
of Christianity. 

In the United States, rarely do 
people seem to cast Christianity 
in the shadows, even when there 
are terrorist attacks committed by 
people from the Christian com- 
munity. Many turn a blind eye to 
the fact that the KKK is a Chris- 
tian affiliated hate group. 

The Army of God attacked 
abortion clinics and doctors all over 
the United States. People from the 
Concerned Christians group were 
deported from Israel on suspicions 
of planning to attack holy sites 
in Jerusalem. 

People who take the actions of 
the few and punish many for their 
wrong-doings only help terror- 
ist groups accomplish their goals 
and strengthen their fear tactics. 
The fear drives some people to 
do horrid things as retaliation 
against those who are only as- 
sumed to be affiliated but are in no 
way involved. 

It can start a distorted domino 
effect in which more people of 
faith join terrorist groups because 


Letter from the Editor 


people are attacking them and 
making them feel unsafe. 


Not all people will turn to ter- 
rorism in retaliation to these hate 
groups, but even one will leave 
many people vulnerable since the 
key motivator in situations such as 
these is fear. 

Religion can be a beautiful thing. 
Tt can bring people together and 
bring the best out of a community. 
Religion gives people something 
to turn to when all seems lost; it 
can be that small shred of hope for 
someone who needs to keep fight- 
ing and keep moving on. 

Unfortunately, even beautiful 
things can be destructive and dan- 
gerous. People who distort their 
religion to justify doing wrong are 
people who do not practice the 
faith as the majority does. Beauti- 
ful things are seductive and can 
be manipulated to strike fear into 
people’s hearts. 

Fearing someone because they 
do not believe in the same god 
that you do, because they do not 
share the same customs or beliefs, 
is childish at best. There will always 
be people who use their religion for 
the wrong reasons. 

If we let religious zealots instill 
fear in us, if we let them infect us 
with their hatred, then we are let- 
ting them win. 
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Juniata College’s Hall of Fame inducts four athletes 


By Atyssa FasoLo 





In 1995, the Juniata College 
Sports Hall of Fame was estab- 
lished to recognize individuals who 
made outstanding contributions to 
the athletic program. Every other 
year, a new class of Hall of Famers, 
made up of coaches, athletes and 
others who have contributed to the 
athletics department, is inducted. 

The 2016 Hall of Fame induc- 
tion class includes four athletes 
who excelled in their athletic ca- 
reers here at Juniata. Ronald J. Po- 
ruban, Tom Devine, John Creuz- 
berger and Carli (Dale) Lehr were 
all athletes who left their mark on 
their sport and on Juniata’s athletic 
department as a whole. 

Poruban graduated from Juniata 
in 1963. As a three-sport athlete, 
Poruban excelled in football, base- 
ball and track and field at the col- 
legiate level. He earned a total of 
seven letters in his career at Juniata: 
four in football, two in baseball and 
one in track and field. 

Among his accomplishments, 
Poruban was selected as a two- 
time all-MAC football player as a 
quarterback and safety. He helped 
the team go 21-9 over the course 
of his career. Poruban also led the 
team in passing all four years of his 
time on the team and in offense for 
three straight years. He was named 
team MVP in 1962. 

Despite the amount of individ- 
ual success Poruban has achieved, 
he credits many of his accomplish- 
ments to his teammates, parents 
and the lifelong friends he made 
at Juniata. 

“(When I found out I was be- 
ing inducted) I said, ‘Here is my 
condition: I will accept, only if I 
can accept on behalf of all of my 
teammates,’ because that’s the way 
it should be,” Poruban said in his 
induction speech. 

Devine is a 1983 Juniata gradu- 
ate. He was a two-sport athlete, 
participating in both football and 
baseball. At the time of his induc- 
tion, he ranked second of all time 
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The Juniata College Sports Hall of Fame, which has been located in the lobby of Kennedy, welcomes four new members: Ronald 
J. Poruban ‘63, Tom Devine ‘83, John Creuzberger ‘0! and Carli Lehr‘05. 


on Juniata’s career and season 
interception lists. He was also a 
member of the 1981 MAC Co- 
Champion team, leading the na- 
tion in interceptions with 12. In 
1982, Devine was selected as the 
MAC Player of the Year as well 
as Juniata’s defensive team MVP, 
as he picked off 11 passes, which 
ranked second in the nation. 

Devine was recognized as a two- 
time All-MAC first team honoree, 
an ECAC first team, all-region 
selection in 1982, a five-time 
ECAC weekly honor roll recipient 
and a two-time ECAC player of 
the week. 

Devine attributes much of his 
success to the hard work he put in 
all throughout his career. 

“I wanted to play so bad,” Devine 
said in his speech at the induction 
ceremony. “I worked so hard in my 
off season—I really did.” 

Devine also gives a lot of credit 
to his parents, who hugely influ- 
enced his athletic career and his 


Baseball 


Softball 


outlook on the game. 

“We never thought about indi- 
vidual accomplishments,” Devine 
said, “It was always about the team. 
Speaking of my parents, they're in 
Heaven now, but my mom and 
dad—they loved Juniata.” 

Creuzberger graduated from 
Juniata in 2001. He excelled as 
a thrower on the track and field 
team. Among his accomplish- 
ments, Creuzberger was a five-time 
Middle Atlantic Conference shot 
put champion. He never threw less 
than an impressive 41-1.5 feet to 
win an event. At the time of his in- 
duction, Creuzberger ranked third 
among the all-time outdoor shot 
put leaders. 

In addition to shot put, Creuz- 
berger also scored in discus three 
out of his four years at Juniata. He 
earned second place his senior year. 
Creuzberger scored a combined 58 
points at the MAC outdoor cham- 
pionships over the course of his ca- 


reer, ranking him third among all 


BY THE NUMBERS 
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Men’s Tennis 


Women’s Tennis 


men’s performers since 1993. 

Creuzberger stated in his 
speech at the induction ceremo- 
ny that his passion and love of 
sports from early on in his life is 
what drove him to success at the 
collegiate level. 

“When your'e living in it, you 
don't necessarily think about 
whether you're doing it right then 
at that moment,” Creuzberger 
said. “You know, thinking about 
it now, fifteen years later, it’s like, 
‘Wow, I really did all those things. 
‘That's pretty cool.’ But along with 
all that, it brings back memories of 
my earlier life as a student athlete 
back at the university. But more so, 
it brought back memories of my 
childhood. As a young boy I was 
always interested in sports. I had 
played football, wrestling and track 
and field during my junior and se- 
nior high years at Hollidaysburg 
Area. My true sports passion was 
always shot put and discus in track 
and field.” 





Lehr is a 2005 Juniata graduate. 
She was a setter on the women’s 
volleyball team. She was a four- 
year starter and letter recipient, 
and, among many other accom- 
plishments, was given the Charles 
Bargerstock Award. Lehr is cur- 
rently the all-time leader in assists 
with a total for 6,385. She was a 
four-year First Team MAC All- 
Star and was the MAC Player of 
the Year both her junior and senior 
years. Lehr was also named the 
AVCA Regional Freshman of the 
Year in 2001 in addition to earning 
AVCA Second Team All-Ameri- 
can honors in 2002 and First Team 
honors in both 2003 and 2004. 

Lehr was a member of four 
MAC Champion and NCAA 
Regional Champion teams. The 
Eagles participated in the NCAA 
Final Four Lehr’s freshman, soph- 
omore and senior seasons, claim- 
ing the national championship her 
senior year. Lehr was named Tour- 
nament MVP that season. Also 
during her senior year, Lehr was 
named the AVCA National Player 
of the Year for Division III. 

Lehr not only excelled on the 
court, but she also dominated in 
the classroom. She was a three- 
time MAC Honor Roll selection, 
a COSIDA Academic All-Amer- 
ican and a 2004 COSIDA ESPN 
Academic All-American of the 
Year for Women’s Volleyball and 
all Sports. 

While giving her speech at the 
induction ceremony, Lehr dis- 
cussed that the topic of personal 
success is not an easy one for her 
to talk about due to the fact that 
many of her accomplishments are 
because of her team. 

“Really, everything that I’ve ac- 
complished has been accomplished 
because of the great teams that I’ve 
been on,” Lehr said. “There’s not 
any of those awards that I would 
have received if I hadn't been on 
a team. So all of that is really just 
a credit to the great coaches and 
the great teams that I've been a 
part of.” 


Upcoming Athletic Events 
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2016 Major League Baseball season: who’s hot and who’s not? 


By ZacH SEYKO 


With the 2016 MLB season 
underway, teams and players have 
gotten off to fast and slow starts. 
While these trends could continue, 
some are more likely to than oth- 
ers. Furthermore, some players and 
teams still need that right spark to 
break out, but have not reached 
their true potential in the first few 
weeks. 

Trevor Story (Hot): The Colo- 
rado Rockies rookie has been all 
the talk of the league in 2016. The 
shortstop homered in his first four 
career games and hit a total of six 





home runs in four games, He is the 
first player in history to hit a home- 
run in the first four games of a ca- 
reer. Currently, he leads the MLB 
in home runs with seven and is 
the clear favorite for Rookie of the 
Year. It can be expected for Story’s 
trend to continue and hit about 25- 
30 homeruns. He plays 81 games 
in Colorado, after all, so his batting 
stats should be extremely inflated. 
Verdict: Legit. 

New York Mets (Cold): The 


JOCMVEB season ends in CVC semifinals 


By Datias Hurr 


‘The mens volleyball season came 
to a close after a loss to seventh 
ranked Stevenson in the CVC 
semifinals. The Eagles bounced 
back late in the regular season to 
clinch a spot in the playoffs, de- 
spite the teams slow start at the 
beginning of the season. The final 
score of the match was 3-0, with 
the Eagles falling to Stevenson 25- 
13, 25-13 and 26-24 in the three 
sets played. 

‘The team entered the playoffs on 
a high note, and hoped to keep the 
momentum going all the way to 
the championship. 

“At the end of the regular sea- 
son we really came out and played 
strong. We didn't have the record 
we hoped for but we worked hard 
enough to capture a spot in the 
playoffs,” said junior Kyle Seeley. 
“Everybody's record is 0-0 when 
playoffs start.” 

Although the team did not reach 
their overall goal of winning a na- 
tional championship, significant 
improvements were made as the 
season moved along. “We strive to 
get the younger players to improve 
throughout the season,” said See- 
ley. “They have definitely stepped 
up and done well for us.” 

“The results don't show the im- 
provements we have made as a 
team throughout the season,” said 
Coach Pat Shawaryn. “We've got- 
ten better throughout the season 
despite a few hiccups here and 
there.” Having a young team like 
this year’s could be difficult to find 
where everyone fits and how to 
make things run smoothly. 

“The performance displayed in 
the last week of the season is exact- 
ly what we expected from the first 
week of the season. We finally got 





Mets are 4-6 to start the season. 
While 4-6 does not seem so bad of 
a start, considering their losses puts 
their first 10 games into perspec- 
tive. The Mets dropped two series 
to the Miami Marlins and the 
Philadelphia Phillies, two teams 
projected to finish the year with 
the worst records. Similar to last 
season, the Mets struggled in team 
hitting and right now they are bat- 
ting .216 as a whole. 

‘To combat this, they signed Yoe- 
nis Cespedes who was supposed to 
add that spark to the offense, but 
his bat has not been as loud as be- 
fore. Cespedes, who hit 17 home 


runs in 52 games last season with 
the Mets, is one of the many cold 
bats in the lineup. 

One revelation on the team is 
sophomore pitcher Noah Synder- 
gaard. “Thor” has been seriously 
dominant in two starts and looks 
like the ace of the future, owning 
a 0.69 earned run average. The 
Mets rely on pitching, which wins 
championships in my opinion. 
New York lags behind the first half 
of the season usually, so do not ex- 


things clicking,” said Shawaryn. 

‘The beginning of the season did 
not go well for the Eagles, losing 
the first three matches to Carthage, 
Mount St. Joseph and Wittenberg 
at the Wittenberg Invitational. 
However, the team picked up the 
pace winning three of the four 
matches played at home at the Ju- 
niata Invitational in February. 

“Guys were getting more confi- 
dent at their positions throughout 
the season,” said freshman outside 
hitter Quinn Peterson. “The be- 
ginning of the season was rough, 
especially coming’ off of the season 
they had last year.” The team last 
year posted a record of 24 wins and 
five losses. 

Leading up to the playoffs, 
Coach Shawaryn knew that the 
team needed to work on their de- 
fense. “This week, the majority of 
our time has been put into practic- 
ing defense,” said Shawaryn. 

“T was very confident in myself 
and the team as a whole going into 
playoffs,” said Peterson. “We just 
fell a little short.” 

Senior Middle blocker Chad 
Albert also said that he felt good 
about both the team and himself 
as an individual as the playoffs ar- 
rived. “I was confident in how we 
were playing towards the end of 
the regular season,” he said. 

“I don't think we necessarily had 
our best week of practice lead- 
ing up to playoffs,” said Albert. 
“But I do believe that the coaches 
did everything they could do to 
prepare us.” 

Albert believes that the fear of 
potentially missing the playoffs 
helped make the team step up to- 
wards the end of the regular sea- 
son. “Experience on the court and 
guys becoming more comfortable 
in their positions was a big part of 





pect to fall too far behind. They are 
still a playoff contender, especially 
in the NL East. Verdict: Fluke. 
Starting Pitcher Jake Arrieta 
and the Chicago Cubs (Hot): Ar- 
rieta and the Cubs are off to one of 
the best starts in franchise history 
at 9-2. The Cubs sport the num- 
ber one offense and Arrieta has a 
3-0 record with a 1.23 ERA. Led 
by the young group of players that 
includes Kris Bryant, Anthony 
Rizzo, Addison Russell and Jorge 
Soler, they suffered a huge blow 
after losing breakout candidate 
Kyle Schwarber to a serious knee 
injury. The Cubs have quality out- 





Be 


field depth after resigning Dexter 
Fowler, but Schwarber’s power bat 
is difficult to replace. This should 
not deter their route to October. 
Verdict: Legit. 

Chicago White Sox (Hot): The 
White Sox are off to an incred- 
ible but very surprising 8-3 record: 
Starting pitcher Chris Sale is pav- 
ing the way for them with a 3-0 re- 
cord. While Chicago leads the AL 
Central division, they are not one 
of the better hitting teams. It is due 





it,” said Albert. “It was nice to see 
the growth in the guys on and off 
the court throughout the season.” 

The team needed a straight set 
win over Cairn in order to secure a 
spot in the Continental Volleyball 
Conference Tournament during 
the final home game of the regular 
season. With a 3-0 victory in that 
match, the Eagles appeared to be 
ready to take on the challenge. 

Chad Albert was named to the 
Continental Volleyball Confer- 
ence All-Conference Team. This 
was Albert’s first All-Conference 
Award. In addition, he is a two- 
time American Volleyball Coach- 
es Association Second Team 
All-American. 

In their four years at Juniata, 
Albert and Shelton have won 87 
matches, two conference cham- 
pionships and qualified for two 
NCAA Tournaments, competing 
for the National Championship in 
the 2014 season. 

‘The fledgling Eagle's team will 
have high expectations for next 
season, with a strong group of 
underclassmen returning. Coach 
Shawaryn has already been look- 
ing for the underclassmen that the 
team could lean on with seniors 
Albert and Shelton leaving. “We 
are trying to see which guys are 
going to step up and which ones 
aren't,” said Shawaryn. 

Next season's team will feature 
an older group of 10 upperclass- 
men, with six rising seniors and 
four rising juniors. 

‘The men's team posted a season 
record of 10 wins and 16 losses. 
Eight of the ten wins came from 
matches played at home, while 
only winning two matches else- 
where. The team also picked up a 
conference record of five wins and 
seven losses to finish the season. 


to their league-leading team ERA 
of 2.05. As I said before, pitching 
wins championships in my opin- 
ion, and it has translated to wins 
for the White Sox. Although it is 
a nice start, the White Sox have 
not exactly played top talent. They 
took games against the Oakland 
A’s, Minnesota Twins, Tampa Bay 
Rays and Cleveland Indians. The 
AL Central also contains the De- 
troit Tigers and Kansas City Roy- 
als, so they will be seeing talented 
teams quite a bit this season. That 
team ERA will not stay around 
two runs per game. Verdict: Fluke. 

Alex Rodriguez (Cold): Some 


baseball fans might be ecstatic to 
read this, as the Yankees hitter is 
ice cold to begin the season. One 
of the most infamous players in 
baseball is currently batting .100, 
with one home run and three hits 
total. The Yankees have a solid of- 
fense, but A-Rod has been nonex- 
istent in the batting order. It could 
be that his age and the lack of ste- 
roids have finally caught up to him. 
Rodriguez says that he is consider- 
ing retirement after next season, a 


decision that might be on his mind 
sooner rather than later. Verdict: 
Legit. 

Vince Velasquez (Hot): Another 
young player that is off to an amaz- 
ing start is Philadelphia Phillies 
pitcher is Velasquez. Velasquez did 
the unthinkable and struck out 16 
batters in a game against the San 
Diego Padres. Granted, the Padres 
are one of the worst-hitting teams, 
but it was an electrifying perfor- 
mance and a pleasing view into the 
future for Phillies fans. Velasquez 
was acquired in the offseason from 
the Houston Astros in exchange 
for up-and-coming reliever Ken 





Giles, who is currently a set up. 
Velasquez’s start is rated as one of 
the best starts by a Phillies pitcher 
in franchise history. Hopefully the 
trend continues, as the 23-year-old 
has a promising career ahead of 
him. It can be assumed that Velas- 
quez will continue to be dominant, 
but he will not get the wins that he 
deserves because of a poor Phillies 
lineup, much like Felix Hernandez, 
who won the CY Young award 
with a 12-12 record. Verdict: Legit. 
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Creative uses for 
print newspapers 


1) Light them on fire to make 
smoke signals,* Maybe someone will 
come help you survive finals. 


**Not inside of a building 


2) Tie them together and build a raft 
so you don’t drown in the tears of other 
college students. 


3) Crumple it up and stuff it in your 
wet shoes... You’ll need something to 
soak up the tears. 


4) Who needs an education? 
Make paper swords and sailor hats to 
go pirating! Yo ho, yo ho, a pirate’s 

life for me! | 


1) We don’t care about the 
information. 
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2) I want to 
become a stick 
of butter. 


3) That’s a really 
nice ear. 
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4) It got fuzzy and | 
bigger. 


5) I feel like a 
coconut. 





6) Now my 
people are on fire. 


7) It’s the nipples. 
8) Ask Urban Dictionary. 


9) You shouldn’t kill the orphans. 


10) We need thumbs! 





